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EBION. 

EA'RINUS, FLA'VIUS, a favourite eunuch o 
the emperor Domitian, in praise of whose beautj 
there are several epigrams of Martial, and a poere 
of Statius. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 2 ; Mart. Epigr . ix, 
12, 13, 14, 17, 18 ; Stat. Silv. iii. 4.) 

E'BION (’E^jwv), the real or supposed founde 
of the sect of Christians called Kbionites, by which 
name, at least after the time of Irenaeus, were de- 
signated all those who, though professing Christ's 
religion, thought it necessary to continue the ob 
servance of the Mosaic law. The Ebionite doctrim 
therefore was a mere engrafting of Judaism upon 
Christianity. Generally speaking, the followers ol 
this sect considered our Lord as a man chosen by 
God to the office of Messiah, and furnished with 
the divine power necessary for its fulfilment at the 
time of his baptism, which rite was performed by 
John, as the representative of Elijah. They in- 
sisted on the necessity of circumcision, regarded 
the earthly Jerusalem as still God’s chosen city, 
and denounced St. Paul as a latitudinarian and a 
heretic. (See, for the latter statement, Orig. Jerem. 
Ilomil. xviii. 12.) It is, however, very difficult 
to distinguish accurately the various shades of these 
opinions, or to state at what time any particular 
form of them was prevalent. Irenaeus certainly 
confounded varieties of opinion almost sufficient to 
constitute their holders two distinct sects, whereas 
Ofigen (c. Cels. v. 61) divides the Kbionites into 
two classes, those who denied our Lord^s miracu- 
lous conception, and those who allowed it ; the lat- 
ter admission .of course implying, that the peculiar 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the man Jesus de- 
velopcd itself from the very commencement of his 
life, instead of first beginning to act at the parti- 
cular time of his consecration to the Messianic 
mission, Tho first traces of Kbionism arc doubt- 
less to be found in the New Testament, where we 
recognize this doctrine as that of the Judaizing 
teachers in Galatia (GW. iii. l,&c.), the deniers of 
St. Paul's apostleship at Corinth (2 Cor. xi. 5, Ac.), 
the heretics opposed in the Epistle tuthe Colossians, 
* i Jj! eraa P 8 °f those mentioned by ot. John. ( 1 Joh. 
d . . 0n Bee Liicke, Commeutar i iber die 

Brief edesEvang. Johannes.) The “ Clementines,”a 
collection of homilies embodying these views, is 
probably a work of the 2nd century ; and we find 
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EBION. 

that the sect was flourishing in the time of Jerome 
(a. d. cir. 400), though with its opinions much 
modified and Christianized, inasmuch as it did not 
desire to force the ceremonial law upon the Gen- 
tiles, and fully admitted the authority of St. PauL 
It is needless- to trace its progress farther, for in 
fact Ebionism is only the type of a system which, 
in different forms, and adapted to various circum- 
stances, has reappeared from time to time in almost 
all ages of the Church. With regard to Ebion 
himself, his existence is very doubtful. The first 
person who asserts it is Tertullian, who is followed 
by Augustine, Jerome, Epiphanius, and Theodoret. 
The latter, however ( Haer . Fab. ii. 218), after 
saying, ratlrijy rijs <pa\ayyos ’E€tW, adds, 

rov irrwxov Se ovtus ol *E kpaioi irpocayopevovaiv, 
which may be compared with the derivation given 
for the name of the sect by Origen {contr. Cuts. ii. 

1 ), ’* ho considers it formed from the Hebrew 
wort Ebion, poor , and knows of no such person as, 
the i ■ j/osed founder Ebion. Modem writers, es- 
pecially Matter ( Histoire da Gnoslidsrm. voL ii. 
p. 320) and Neander (in an appendix to his C Irene- 
tische E 'ntwickelung der romehmsten Gnostische Sys- 
tem?, Berlin, 1818, and also in his Kirchengeschichte^ ' 
i. p. 612, &c.) deny Ebion's existence ; though 
Lightfoot says, that he is mentioned in the Je- 
rusalem Talmud as one of the founders of 
sects. The authorities on both sides of the quefr^ 
tion are given by Burton. ( Damptgn Lectures , note' 
80.) If we reject the existence of Ebion, we UNist 
adopt Origen’s derivation, though not with the ex-* 
planation which he suggests, that it. referstothe 
poverty of the Ebionite creed ; fot such a^name 
could not have been chosen by themselves," since it 
would have been in that sense a reproach; noif 
given by tho Christians of, Gentile origin, who 
would not have chosen a title of Hebrew deriva- 
tion. It is better to suppose that the name Ebion- 
ites was originally applied to an ascetic sect, and 
gradually extended to all the JudaUirtg Christians. 
For some of the ascetic Ebionites thought it wrong 
to possess anything beyond tint which was sfcscK; 
lutely necessary for their daily aubsistence^holdiagf 
that the present world, not in. its abuse, hutdtt fir 
very nature, is the exclusive 
This is Neaadefs explanation* ‘ 



ECHEDEMUS. 

EBURNUS, an agnomen of Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who was consul in b. c. 116. [Maximus.] 
ECDE'MUS. [Dxmophanes.] 

E'CDICUS (’'EkSikos), a Lacedaemonian, was 
sent out with eight ships, in b. a. 391, to put down 
the democratic party in Rhodes. On his arrival 
however at Cnidus, he found that the forces of his 
opponents doubled his own, and he was therefore 
obliged to remain inactive. The Lacedaemonians, 
when they heard that he was not in a condition to 
effect anything, sent Telcutias with a larger arma- 
ment to supersede him. (Xen. licit, iv. 8. §§ 20 — 
23 ; comp. Died. xiv. 70, 07.) [E. E.J 

ECEBO'LIUS (’EktjSo'Aios), a sophist of Con- 
stantinople, who in the reign of Constantine the 
Great pretended to be a Christian, but afterwards, 
in the time of the emperor Julian, conducted him- 
self as a zealous pagan. (Suid. s. v . ; Socrat. If. K. 
iiL 13.) [L. S.] 

ECECHEI'RIA (’Ettex^pta), that is, the ar- 
mistice or truce, which was personified and repre- 
sented as a divine being at the entrance of the tem- 
ple of Zeus at Olympia; there was a statue of Iphi- 
tus, which Ececheiria was in the act of crowning. 
(Paus. v. 10. § 3, 26. § 2.) [L. S.J 

ECHECLUS (^x € ^ w )i a son ^f Agenor, who 
was slain by Achilles. (Horn. 11. xx. 473; Paus.x. 
27.) A Trojan of the same name occurs in the 
Iliad, (xvi. 692.) [L. S.] 

ECHE'CRATES (’Ex^apdnjy). 1. A Thessa- 
lian, was one of those whom the ministers of Pto- 
lemy Philopator, when they were preparing for 
war with Antiochus the Great in b. c. 21 9, em- 
ployed in the levying of troops and their arrange- 
ment into separate companies, lie was entrusted’ 
with the command of the Greek forces in Ptolemy’s 
pay, and of all the mercenary cavalry, and did 
good service in the war, especially at the battle of 
Raphia in b. c. 217. (Polyb. v. 63, 65, 82, 85.) 

2. Son of Demetrius of Cyrcne by Olympias of 
Larissa, and brother of Antigonus Doson. He 
had a son named Antigonus after his uncle. (Liv. 
xL 54; see vol. i. pp. 187, 189, *b.) [E. E.J 

ECHE'CRATES (’Ex«KpaTTjs), the name of 
three Pythagorean philosophers, mentioned by 
lamblichus. ( Vit. Pyth. ad Jin.) 

1. A Locrian, one of those to whom Plato is 
said to have gone for instruction. (Cic. de Fin. v. 
29.) The name Caetm in Valerius Maximus (viii. 
7, Ext. 3) is perhaps an erroneous reading for 
Echecrates. 

2. A Tarentine, probably the same who is men- 
tioned in Plat. Ep. 9. 

3. Of Phlius, was contemporary with Aristox- 
enus the Peripatetic. (Diog. Laert. viii. 46 ; corap. 
GeUL iv. 11; Fabric. Bill. Graec. i. p. 861.) [EE.] 

ECHECRA'TIDES (’Exefcparttn*), a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, who is mentioned among the 
disciples of Aristotle. He is spoken of only by 
Stephanus of Byzantium («. v. Mrfdvpva), from 
whom we learn that he was a native of Methymna 
in Lesbos. 

Several other persons of thiB name, concerning 
whom nothing is known beyond what is contained 
in the passages where they occur, are mentioned 
by Thucydides (i. Ill), Pausanias (x. 16. § 4), 
Aelian ( V. H. i. 25), Lucian ( Timon, 7), and by 
Anyte in the Greek Anthology, (vi 123.) [L* S.J 
ECHEDE'MUS [Echbmus.J 
ECHEDE'MUS rEx&Wos), the chief of the 
Albania# embassy which was sent, in b, c. 190, to 


ECIIEPOLUS. 

meet Publius and Lucius Scipio at Amphissa, and 
to obtain peace for the Aetolians. When the con- 
sul Lucius refused to recede from the hard terms 
which had been already proposed by the senate, 
the Aetolians, by the advi^p of Echedemus, applied 
for and obtained a truce of six months, that they 
might again send ambassadors on the subject to 
Rome. ( Polyb. xxi. 2, 3; Liv. xxxvii. 6, 7.) [E. E.] 
ECIIE'MBROTUS (’Ex^poroy), an Arcadian 
flute-player (odAySJs), who gained a prize in the 
Pythian games about 01. 48. 3 (b. e. 586), and 
dedicated a tripod to the Theban Heracles, with 
an inscription which is preserved in Pausanias (x. 
7. § 3), and from which we lehrn that he won the 
prize by his melic poems and elegies, which were 
sung to the accompaniment of the flute. [L. S.] 
EC HE'M ENES (/Ex^uo/ijs), is mentioned by 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 601) as the author of KprjTtxa, 
from which a statement relating to the mythical 
history of Crete is there denoted. Vossius (de Hist . 
Grace, p. 436, ed. Westemi.) proposes to read in 
Fulgcntius (Myt/iol. i. 14), Echemenes for Euxe- 
menes, who is there spoken of as the author oi 
M vQoXoyovpeva, of which the first book is quoted. 
But this conjecture is without support. [L. S.] 
E'CHEMON (’Ex^juw*'), a son of Priam, who 
was killed, with his brother Chromius, by Diomcdes. 
(Horn. II. v. 160 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.J 
E'CHEMUS (“'E xeMor), a son of Aeropus and 
grandson of Cepheus, succeeded Lycurgus as king 
of Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 4. § 7.) He was married 
to Timandra, a daughter of Tyndareus and Leda. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 6.) In his reign the Dorians 
invaded Peloponnesus, and Echemus succeeded in 
slaying, in single combat, Hyllus, the son of Hera- 
cles. (Paus. viii. 5. § 1, 45. § 2 ; Schol. ad Find . 
Ol. x. 79.) The fight was believed to have oc- 
curred on the frontier, between Corinth and Me- 
gara, and in the latter place Hyllus was buried. 
(Paus. i. 41. $ 3, 44. $ 14.) After the fall of Hyl- 
lus the Heracleidae were obliged to promise not to 
repeat their attempts upon Veloponnesus within the 
next fifty or hundred years, and the Tegeatans 
were honoured with the privilege of commanding 
one wing of the Peloponnesian army, whenever the 
inhabitants of the peninsula undertook an expedi- 
tion against a foreign enemy. (Herod, ix. 26 ; 
Diod. iv. 58.) The fight of Echemus and Hyllus 
was represented on the tomb of Echemus at Tegea. 
(Paus. viii. 53. $ 5.) According to Stephanus of 
Byzantium (s. v. ’EtcaSif/ueta) Echemus accompanied 
the Dioscuri in their expedition to Attica, whereas 
Plutarch (Thes. 32) calls the Arcadian companions 
of the Dioscnri Echedemus and Marathus. [L.S.] 
ECIIENE'US (’Ex^os), the eldest among the 
nobles of Alcinous in the island of the Phaeacians. 
(Horn. Od. vii. 155, xi. 341.) [L. S.] 

ECHEPHRON ( , Ex^p«>'). 1. A son of He- 
racles and Paophis, the daughter of Xanthus or 
Eryx. He was twin-brother of Promachus, and 
both had a heroum at Psophis. (Paus. viii 24. 

§§ 1*3.) 

2. A son of Nestor by Eurydice or Anaxibia. 
(Horn. Od. iii. 413 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 9.) A third 
Echephron is mentioned in Apollodorus. (iii. 12. 
§5.) • [L. S.J 

ECHEPHY'LLIDES ('E X *<t>v\\ldvs\, a gram- 
marian or historian, who is mentioned by Stephanus 
of Byzantium (s. v. X<pattn}pia ), and by the Scho- 
liast on Plato’s Phaedon (p. 389). [L. S.J 

ECHEPO'LUS (’Ex^wA os). The Homeric 
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poems mention two personages of this name, the 
one a Trojan, who was slain by Antilochus (II. iv. 
457, See.}, and the other a Sieyonian, who made 
Agamemnon a present of the mare Aethe,in order 
not to be obliged to accompany him to Troy. (II. 
xxiii. 293, &c.) IL. S.j 

ECHESTRATUS (’E xforparos), son of Agis I., 
and third of the Agid line of Spartan kings. In 
his reign the district of Cynuria on the Argive 
border was reduced. He was the father of Labotas 
or Leobotes, king of Sparta. (Paus. iii. 2. § 2 ; 
Herod, vii. 204.) [A.H.C.] 

ECHETI'MUS (’Ex^tijuos), of Sicyon, was 
the husband of NicHgora, who was believed to have 
brought *thc image of Asclepius, in the form of a 
dragon, from Epidaurus to Sicyon, on a car drawn 
by mules. (Paus. ii. 10. $ 3.) [L. S.j 

ECHETLUS (*'Ex«tA8j), a mysterious being, 
about whom the following tradition was current at 
Athens. During the battle of Marathon there ap- 
peared among the Greeks a man, who resembled a 
rustic, and slew many of the barbarians with his 
plough. After the battle, when he was searched 
for, he was not to be found anywhere, and when 
the Athenians consulted the oracle, they were com- 
manded to worship the hero Echctlaeus, that is the 
hero with the 4x«rAn, or ploughshare. Echetlus 
was to be seen in the painting in the Poecile, 
which represented the battle of Marathon. (Paus. 

i. 15. $ 4, 32, § 4.) [L. S.] 

E'CHETUS (^E x«roy), a cruel king of Epcirus, 

who was the terror of all mortals. He was a son 
of Euchenor and Phlogea. His daughter, Metope 
or Amphissa, who had yielded to the embraces of 
her lover Aechmodicus, was blinded by her father, 
and Aechmodicus was cruelly mutilated. Echetus 
further gave (a 8 daughter iron barleycorns, pro- 
mising to restore her sight, if she would grind them 
into flour. (Horn. Od. xviii. 83, &c., xxi. 307 ; 
Apollon*. Rhod. iv. 1093 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1839.) [L. S.] 

ECHIDNA C'Ex‘ 5*'^), a daughter of Tartarus 
and Ge ^Apollod. ii. 1. § 2), or of Chrysaor and 
Cailirrhoe (Hesiod. Tkeog. 295), and according to 
others again, of Peiras and Styx. (Paus. viiL 18. 

$ 1.) Echidna was a monster, half maiden and 
half serpent, with black eyes, fearful and blood- 
thirsty. She was the destruction of man, and be- 
came by Typhon the mother of the Chimaera, of 
the many-headed dog Orthus, of the hundred- 
headed dragon who guarded the apples of the Hes- 
perides, of the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, 
Cerberus, Scylla, Gorgon, the Lernaean Hydra, of 
the eagle which consumed the liver of Prometheus, 
and of the Nemean lion. (Hes. Theog. 307, &c. ; 
Apollod. ii. 3: § 1, 5. §§ 10, 11, iii. 5. § 8 ; Hy- 
gin. Fab. Praef. p. 3, and Fab. 151.) She was 
killed in her sleep by Argus Panoptes. (Apollod. 

ii. 1. § 2.) According to Hesiod she lived with 
Typhon in a cave in the country of the Arimi, 
whereas the Greeks on the Euxine conceived her 
t° > have lived in Scythia. When Heracles, they 
said, carried away the oxen of Geryones, he also 
visited the country of the Scythians, which was 
then still a desert. Once while he was asleep 
there, his horses suddenly disappeifred, and when 
he woke and wandered about in search of them, he 
came into the country of Hylaea. He there found 
the monster Echidna in a cave. When he asked 
whether she knew anything about his horses, she 
answered, that they were in her own possession, 
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but that she would not. give them up, unless he 
would consent to stay with her for a time. Hera- 
cles complied with the request, and became by her 
the father of Agathyrsus, Gelonus, and Scythes. 
The last of them became king of the Scythians, ac- 
cording to his father’s arrangement, because he was 
the only one among the three brothers that was 
able to manage the bow which Heracles had left 
behind, and to use his father’s girdle. (Herbd. iv. 
8—10.) [L. S.] 

ECIII'NADES. [Achelous.] 

ECHJ'ON (’ExW). 1. One of the five sur- 

viving Spartae that had grown up from the dra- 
gon’s teeth, which Cadmus had sown. (Apollod. 
iii. 4. § l ; Hygin. Fab. 178 ; Ov. Met. iii. 126.) 
He was married to Agave, by whom he became the 
father of Pentheus. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 2.) He is 
said to have dedicated a temple of Cybcle in Boe- 
otia, and to have assisted Cadmus in the building 
of Thebes. (Ov. Mei.x. 686.) 

2. A son of Hermes and Antianeira at Alope. 
(Hygin. Fab. 14 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 56.) He was 
a twin-brother of Erytus or Eurytus, together with 
whom he took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in 
the expedition of the Argonauts, in which, as the 
son of Hermes«he acted the part of a cunning spy. 
(Pind. Pyth. iv. 179; Ov. Met. viii. 311; comp. 
Orph. Argon. 134, where his mother is called 
Laothoe.) A third personage of this name, one of 
the giants, is mentioned by Claudian. (Gigant. 
104.) [L. S.) 

ECHI'ON, a painter and statuary, who flou- 
rished in the 107th Olympiad (b. c. 352). His 
most noted pictures were the following: Father 
Liber ; Tragedy and Comedy ; Semiramis passing 
from the state of a handmaid to that of a queen, 
with an old woman carrying torches before her ; in 
this picture the modesty of the new bride was ad- 
mirably depicted. He is ranked by Pliny and 
Cicero with the greatest painters of Greece, Apelles, 
Melanthius, and Nicomachus. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19; xxxv. 7. s. 32 ; 10. s. 36. § 9.) The picture 
in the Vatican, known as “ the Aldobrandini Mar- 
riage,” is supposed by some to be a copy from the 
“ Bride ” of Echion. ( Kugler, Handbook d. Kunst- 
gesch . p. 236 ; Muller, Arch. d. Konst, § 140, 3.) 
Hirt supposes that the name of the painter of 
Alexander’s marriage, whom Lucian praises so 
highly, Aetion, is a corruption of Echion. ( Gesch. 
d. JJild. Kiinste , pp. 265 — 268.) [P. S.j 

E'CHIUS (’'E x ios -) Two mythical personages 
of this name occur in the Iliad ; the one a Greek 
and a son of Mecisteus, was slain by Polites (viii. 
333, xv. 339), and the other, a Trojan, was slain 
by Patroclus. (xvi. 416.) (L. S.J 

ECHO (’Hx«0, an Oreade, who when Zeus was 
playing with the nymphs, used to keep Hera at a 
distance by incessantly talking to her. In this 
manner Hera was not able to detect her 'faithless 
husband, and the nymphs had time to escape. 
Hera, however, found out the deception, and she 
punished Echo by changing her into an echo, that 
is, a being with no controul over its tongue, which 
is neither able to speak before anybody else has 
spoken, nor to be silent when somebody else has 
spoken. Echo in this state fell desperately in love 
with Narcissus, hut as her love was not returned* 
she pinod away in grief, so that in the end there 
remained of her nothing but her voice. (Ov. Met. 
iii. 356 — 401.) There were in Greece certain 
porticoes, called the Porticoes of Echo, on account 
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of the echo which was heard there ; thus, there 
was one stoa at Hermione with a threefold, and 
one at Olympia with a sevenfold echo. (Pans. ii. 
35. § 6, v. 21. § 7.) Compare Wiesler, DicNymphc 
Echo : eine kundmythologische Abhandlung ; Gottin- 
gen, 1844. * [L. S.] 

ECLECTUS or ELECTUS, originally, it would 
appeju’, the freed man of L. Verna, after whose 
death * he enjoyed the protection of M. Aurelius, 
became subsequently the chamberlain of Ummidius 
Quadratus, and after his destruction was chosen to 
fill the same office in the household of Commodus. 
The circumstances under which Eclcctus, in con- 
junction with Laetus and Marcia, contrived the 
death of the tyrant and then forced the vacant 
throne upon Pertinax, along with whom he eventu- 
ally perished are described elsewhere. [Com- 
modus; Laetus; Marcia; Pertinax.] 

(Capitolin. Vcr. 9, expressly declares that the 
Eclectus who was the freedman of Verua was the 
individual who murdered Commodus, while in 
Dion Cassius, lxxii. 4, he is first introduced as the 
chamberlain of Quadratus. See also Dion Cass, 
lxxii. 19, 22, lxxiii. 1 ; Capitolin. Pcrtin. 4, 1 1 ; 
Herodinn, i. 51, &c., ii. 1 ; Zonar. xii. 5.) [W. 11.] 
Q. ECLO'GIUS or EULO'GIQ.S. According 
to the commonly received text of Suetonius ( Vitcll. 
1), Q. Edogius or Eulogius was the author of a 
little work on the history and genealogy of the 
Vitellii, in which the origin of the family was 
traced from Faunus, king of the Aborigines. It 
must be remarked, however, that the existence of 
a writer bearing this appellation depends upon a 
conjectural emendation of Casaubon, who supposes 
that his name at full length was Q. Vitellius Edogius 
or Eulogius^ and that he was a freedman of the 
emperor whose pedigree he intestigated. [ W. R.] 
ECPH A'NT IDES {'E^ayriSvs), an Athenian 
comic poet of the old comedy, flourished after 
Magnes, and a little before Cratinus and Tele- 
clcides. (Nake, Choerilus, p. 52.) He is called 
by Aspasius (ad Aristot. Eth. Nicom. iv. 2) ruv 
&pX°du)v iraKaiirarov ironjTTjv, which words some 
writers understand as implying that he was 
older than Chionides and Magnes. But we have 
the clear testimony of Aristotle {Poet. v. 3), that 
all the poets before Magnes furnished their cho- 
ruses at their own expense, whereas the name 
of a person who was choragus for Ecphantides is 
mentioned also by Aristotle. {Polit. viii. 6.) 
lAgain, a certain AndrocleR, to whom Cratinus and 
relecleidjeB often refer, was also attacked by Ec- 
tihan tides, who could not, therefore, have flourished 
ong before those poets. (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1182.) The date of Ecphantides may be placed 
about 01. 80 (b. c. 460), and onwards. The mean- 
ing of the surname of K airvias, which was given to 
Ecphantides by his rivals, has been much disputed, 
but it seems to imply a mixture of subtlety and 
obscurity. He ridiculed the rudeness of the old 
Megaric comedy, and was himself ridiculed on the 
same* ground by Cratinus, Aristophanes, and 
others. (Hesych. s. v. Kairvlas ; Schol. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 151 ; Nake, Choeril. p. 52 ; Lehrs, Quaest. 
Epic. p. 23 ; Meineke, p. 36.) i 

There is only one certain title of a play by Ec- 
phantides extant, namely, the ’Xaxvpoi, a line of 
which is preserved by Athenaens (iii. p.96, b., c.). 
Another play, Tlupavvos, is ascribed to him by 
Nake on conjectural grounds; but Meineke as- 
cribes it to Antiphanes. Another title, Liivvaos, 
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is obtained by Nake from a comparison of Suidaa 
{s. v. Etffc) with Hephaestion (xv. 13, p. 96, Gaisf.; 
see Gaisford’a note) Ecphantides was said to have 
been assisted in composing his plays by his slave 
Ciiokrilus. [P. S.] 

E'DECON (*E Seucov), ah Iberian chief, called 
Edesco by Livy. He came to Scipio at Tarraco, 
in b. c. 209, and offered to surrender himself “ to 
the faith of the Romans,” requesting, at the same 
time, that his wife and children, who were among 
the hostages that had fallen into Scipio'B hands at 
the capture of New Carthage, might be restored to 
him. Scipio granted his prayer, and thereby greatly 
increased the Roman influence in Spain. 

Edecon was the first chief who, after the retreat 
of Ilasdrubal to the Pyrenees, saluted Scipio as 
king, — a homage which the latter knew better 
than to accept. (Polyb.«x. 34, 35, 40; Liv. xxviu 
17,19.) [E. E.] 

EDO'NUS (’HStcvoy^the mythical .ancestor of 
the Edoncs in Thrace. (Steph. Byz. .v. v. *H buvto't.) 
The name is therefore used also in the sense of 
“Thracian,” and as Thrace was one of the principal 
seats of the worship of Dionysus, it further signifies 
“ Dionysiac” or “ Bacchantic.” (Ov. Rem. Am. 
593 ; Dor. Carm . ii. 7. 27.) [L. S.] 

EDU'LICA or EDUSA, a Roman divinity, 
who was worshipped as the protectress of children, 
and was believed to bless their food, just as Potina 
and Cuba blessed their drinking and their sleep. 
(Augustin, dc Civ. Dei ’, iv. 11 ; Varro, ap. Non. 
p. 108; Arnob. iii. 25; Donat, ad Terent. Phorm. 
LI, 11.) [L. S.] 

EER1BOEA. [Eriboea.] 

EETION (’H€t1«v), a king of the Placian Thebe 
in Cilicia, and father of Andromache and Podes. 
(Horn. II. vi. 396, xvii. 575.) He and seven of 
his sons were slain by Achilles (//.‘vi. 41 5, &c.), 
who proposed the mighty iron ball, which Eetion 
had once thrown, and which had come into the 
possession of Achilles, as one of the prizes at the 
funeral games of PatroclLs. {II. xxiii. 826, &c.) 
Among the booty which Achilles made in the 
town of Eetion, we find especial mention of the 
horse Pedasus and the phorminx with a silver 
neck, on which Achilles played in his tent. {II. 
xv. 153, ix. 186.) There are two other mythical 
personages of this name. {11. xxi. 40, &c. ; Paus. 
ii. 4. § 4.) [L. S.] 

F.GE'RIA. [Argeria.] 

EGK'RIUS, the son of Aruns, who was the 
brother of L. Tarquinius Priscus [Aruns, No. 1], 
was born after the death of his father ; and as De- 
maratus, the father of Aruns, died shortly after the 
death of his son without knowing that his daughter- 
in-law was pregnant, none of his property was left 
to Egerius, from which circumstance, according to 
the legend, he derived his name. When the town 
of Collatia was taken by his uncle Tarquinius 
Priscus, Egerius was left in command of the place, 
and henceforth received, according to Dionysius, 
the surname of Collatinus (though this name is 
usually confined to his son L. Tarquinius Collatinus). 
Egerius was afterwards sent against Fidcnae in com* 
mand of the allied forces of Rome. [Collatinus.] 
(Liv. i. 34, 3ft; Dionys. iii. 50, 57, comp. iv. 64.) 
EG ESl'N US. [Hkgesinus.] 

EGESTA. [Ac: estes.] * 

L. EG I'Ll I IS, one of the three comrqjssioners 
who superintended the foundation of the colony 
planted at Luca, b.c. 177. (Liv.xli.17.) [C.P.M.J 
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' EGNA'TJA GENS, a family of Samnite origin, 
some at least of whom settled at Teanum. At the 
end of the social war the greater part of these ap- 
pear to have removed to Rome, where two of them 
were admitted into th% senate (Cic. pro Cfuent. 48), 
though a branch of the family seems still to have 
remained at Teanum. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 1, mentions 
one Egnatius Sidicinus.) We find the following 
surnames borne by members of this gens : Ckler, 
Maximus, Rufus, and Vbratius. [C. P. M.] 

EGNA'TIA MAXIM ILL A, a descendant of 
that branch of the Egnatia gens which bore the 
surname of Maximus, is mentioned by Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 71) as the wife of Glicius Gallus, who 
was banished by the emperor Nero. She accom- 
panied her husband in his exile. [C. P. M.J 

EGNA'Tl US. 1. (^Jkllius Egnatius, was 
leader of the Samnites in the third great Samnite 
war, which broke out «. c. ‘288. By the end of 
the second campaign, tlte Samnites appeared en- 
tirely subdued ; but in the following year Gellius 
Egnatius marched into Etruria, notwithstanding 
the presence of the Romans in Samnium, and 
roused the Etruscans to a close co-operation against 
Rome. This had the effect of withdrawing the 
Roman troops for a time from Sainnium ; but the 
forces of the confederates were defeated by the 
combined armies of the consuls L. Volumnius and 
Appius Claudius. In the fourth campaign (b. c. 
295) Egnatius induced the Gauls and Umbrians 
to join the confederacy ; but in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the Etruscans and Umbrians, the 
Gauls and Samnites fell back beyond the Apen- 
nines, and were met by the Romans near the 
town of Sentinum. A decisive battle, signalized 
by the heroic devotion of P. Decius, ensued, in 
which the confederate army was defeated, and 
Egnatius slain. (Liv. x. 18 — 29.) 

2. Marius Egnatius, one of the principal 
leaders of the Italian allies in the social or Marsian 
war, which broke out^. e. 90. He was doubtless 
one of those twelve commanders, who were to be 
chosen year by year by the allies, to serve under 
two consuls. (Diod. Fragm. vol. x. p. 186, ed. Bip.) 
In Livy he is called the leader of the Samnites. The 
first of his exploits which we have mentioned is the 
capture of Venafrum, of which he made himself 
master through treachery, and where he destroyed 
two cohorts. Not long after, near Teanum, in a de- 
file of Mons Massicus, he fell unexpectedly on the 
army of the consul L. Caesar, which he put to 
flight. The Romans fled to Teanum, but lost a 
great number of men in crossing the Savo, over 
which there was but a single bridge. In the fol- 
lowing year Egnatius was killed in battle with the 
Romans under the praetors C. Cosconius and Luc- 
ceius. (Liv. JEpit. lxxv. ; Appian, D. C. L 40, 41, 
45.) 

It has been ingeniously conjectured (by Prosper 
Merim6e, in his Essat sur la Guerre Socialc) that 
the M. Marius of Sidicinum mentioned by A. Gel- 
lius as being suae civitatis nobilissimus homo , and 
who was treated with such gross indignity by one 
of the consuls, probably of the year b. c, 123, was 
either the father or a near relative of Marius Eg- 
natius. • 

3. Cn. Egnatius, a man of somewhat disrepu- 
table character, was admitted into the Roman Se- 
nate, out was subsequently expelled by the censors. 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 48.) 

4. Egnatius, a son of the former, was, like hi% 
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father, a member of the senate, and retained that 
dignity when his father's name was struck off the 
rolls. He was disinherited by his father. (Cic* 
pro Cluent. 48.) 

5. Egnatius, probably a son of No. 4, accom- 
panied Crassus on his expedition against the Par- 
thians, and after the great defeat which Crassus 
sustained (b. c. 53), escaped from the scene of the 
disaster with 300 horsemen. (Plut. Crassus , 27.) 
Appian (B. C. iv. 21) mentions two Egnatii, 
father and son, who were included in the proscrip- 
tion of the year b. c. 43, and were slain by a sin- 
gle blow, while locked in each other’s arms. They 
were perhaps the same with the two last. 

6. Egnatius Sidicinus, mentioned by Cicero 
as having had some money transactions with him. 
(Ad Att. vi. 1. § 23.) [Egnatia Gbns.] 

7. Egnatius, a poet who wrote before Virgil. 

Macrobius (Sat. vi. 5) quotes some lines from his 
poem I)e Her urn Naiura. [C. P. M.j 

EGNATULEIUS, the name of a plebeian gens 
at Rome. The names of two only belonging to’it 
have come down to us. 

1. C. Kgnatuleius, c. f., whose name is found 
upon a coin figured below. The obverse represents 
the head of Apollo with C. Egnatvlbi. C. (F.), 
and the reverse Victory and a trophy, with 
Rom(a) beneath. The letter Q indicates that the 
coin was a Quinarius or half a Denarius. (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. voLv. p. 205.) 



2. L. Egnatulbius, was quaestor in the year 
B. c. 44, and commanded the fourth legion, which 
deserted from Antony to Octavianus. As a re- 
ward for his conduct on this occasion, Cicero pro- 
posed in the senate that he should be allowed to 
hold public offices three years before the legal time. 
(Cic. Phil. iii. 3, 15, iv. 2, v. 19.) [C. P. M.] 

EIDO'MENE (E itiofi&vri), a daughter of Pheres 
and wife of Amythaon in Pylos, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Bias and Melampus. (Apollod. 
i. 9. § 11.) In another passage (ii. 2. § 2) Apol- 
lodorus calls her a daughter of Abas. [L. S.J 

EIDO'TIIEA (EiSoO&i), a daughter of the 
aged Proteus, who instructed Menelaus, in the is- 
land of Pharos at the mouth of the river Aegyptus, 
in what manner he might secure her father and 
compel him to say in what way he should return 
home. (Horn. Od. iv. 365, &c.) 

There are three other mythical personages of 
this name. (Hygin. Fab. 182; SchoL ad Soph » 
Avtiq. 972 ; Anton. Lib. 30.) [L. S.) 

EILEITHYIA (Ei\tl9v t a\ also called Elei- 
thyia, Eilethyia, or Eleutho. The ancients derive 
her name from the verb <A v&dttv, according to 
which it would signify the coming or helping god- 
dess. She was the goddess of birth, who came to 
the assistance of women in labour ; and when she 
was kindly disposed, she furthered the birth, but 
when she was angry, she protracted the labour 
and delayed the birth. These two functions were 
originally assigned to different EiActOufai. (Ham, 
II. xi. 270, xvi. 187, xix. 103 ; comp. Pans. i. 44* 
§ 3 ; Hesych. s. v. EiSeidviai.) Subsequently, how* 
ever, both functions were attributed to one diVi- 
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nity, and even in the later Homeric poems the 
Cretan Eileithyia alone is mentioned. (Horn. 
Hymn, m Apoll. DeL 98, &c M Od. xix. 188.) Ac* 
cording to the Iliad the Eileithyiae were daughters 
of Hera, the goddess of marriage, whom they obey- 
ed. (Horn. II. xix. 119; comp. Find. Nem. vii. init. ; 
Ov. Met. ix. 285, &c.; Anton. Lib. 29.) Accord- 
ing to Hesiod ( Theog. 922) Zeus was the father of 
Eileithyia, and she was the sister of Hebe and 
Ares. (Apollod. i. 3. § 1.) Artemis and Eileithyia 
were originally very different divinities, but there 
were still some features in their characters which 
afterwards made them nearly identical. Artemis 
was believed to avert evil, and to protect what was 
young and tender, and sometimes she even assisted 
women in labour. Artemis, moreover, was, like 
Eileithyia, a maiden divinity; and although the 
latter was the daughter of the goddess of marriage 
and the divine midwife, neither husband, nor lover, 
nor children of her are mentioned. She punished 
want of chastity by increasing the pains at the birth 
of a child, and was therefore feared by maidens. 
(Theocrit. xxvii. 28.) Frequent births, too, were 
displeasing to her. In an ancient hymn attributed 
to Olen, which was sung in Delos, Eileithyia was 
called the mother of Eros. (Paus. i., 1 8. § 5. ix. 27. 

§ 2.) Her worship appears to have been first 
established among the Dorians in Crete, where 
she was believed to have been bora in a cave in 
the territory of Cnossus. From thence her wor- 
ship spread over Delos and Attica. According to 
a Delian tradition, Eileithyia was not bom in 
Crete, but had come to Delos from the Hyperbo- 
reans, for the purpose of assisting Leto. (Herod, 
iv. 35.) She had a sanctuary at Athens, contain- 
ing three carved images of the goddess, which were 
covered all over down to the toes. Two were be- 
lieved to have been presented by Phaedra, and 
the third to have been brought by Erysichthon 
from Delos. (Paus. i. 8. § 15.) Her statues, how- 
ever, were not thus covered everywhere, as Pausa- 
nias asserts, for at Aegion there was one in 
which the head, hands, and feet were uncovered. 
(Paus. vii. 23. § 5.) She had sanctuaries in va- 
rious places, such as Sparta (Paus. iii. 17. § 1, 14. 

§ 6), Cleitor (viii. 21. § 2), Messcne (iv. 31. § 7), 
Tegea (viii. 48. § 5), Megara (i. 44. § 3), Her- 
xnione (ii. 35. § 8), and other places. 

The Elionia, who was worshipped at Argos as 
the goddess of birth (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 49), was 
probably the same as Eileithyia. (Bdttigcr, Jli- 
thyia oder die Hexe^ Weimar, 1799 ; Muller, Dor. 
ii. 2. § 14.) [L. S.] 

EIO'NEUS (’Hiovews), a son of Magnes, and 
one of the suitors of Hippodamcia, was slain by 
Oenomaus. (Paus. vi. 21. § 7 ; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 1748.) There are three other mythical 
personages of this name. (Horn. IL vii. 11, x. 435; 
Du.) [L. S.] 

EIRE'NE (Elrfvri). 1. The goddess of peace. 
After the victory of Timotheus over the Lacedae- 
monians, altars were erected to her at Athens at 
the public expense. (Corn. Nep. Timoth. 2 ; Plut. 
Cim. 18.) Her statue at Athens stood by the side 
of that of Amphiaraus, carrying in its arms Plutua, 
the god of wealth (Paus. i. 8. § 3), and another . 
stood near that of Hestia in the Prytaneion. (i. 18, 

§ 3.) At Rome too, where peace (Pax) was wor- 
shipped, she had a magnificent temple, which was 
bunt by the emperor Vespasian. (Suet. Vespae. 9 ; 
Pans. vi. 9. § 1.) The figure of Eirene or Pax 
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occurs only on coins, and she is there represented 
as a youthful female, holding in her left arm a cor- 
nucopia and in het right hand an olive branch or 
the staff of Hermes. Sometimes also she appears 
in the act of burning a pilp of arms, or carrying 
corn-ears in her hand or upon her head. (Hirt. 
Mythol . Bilderb. ii. p. 104.) 

2. A daughter of Poseidon and Melanthea, from 
whom the island of Calauria was, in early times, 
called Eirene. (Plut. Quaeet. Gr. 19.) [L. S.j 

ELAEU'SIUS (’EAaiouorios), if the name be 
correct, must have lived in or before the first 
century after Christ, as he is quoted by Soranus 
{tie Arte Obstetr. p. 210), who Sills him one of tha 
followers of Asclepiades, and says he was one of 
those physicians who considered that there were 
certain diseases peculiar to the female sex, in op- 
position to some other idedical writers who held 
the contrary opinion. He wrote a work on chronic 
diseases (X.p6ina) y of whith the thirteenth book is 
referred to by Soranus, but of which nothing now 
remains. [W. A. G.] 

ELAGA'BALUS. The Roman emperor com- 
monly known by this name, was the son of Julia 
Soemias and Sextus Varius Marcellus, and first 
cousin once removed to Caracalla. [See genealogical 
table prefixed to the article Caracalla.] He 
was born at Emesa about a. d. 205, and was 
originally called Varius A vitus Bassianus, a series 
of appellations derived from his father ( Varius), 
maternal grandfather ( Avitus), and maternal great- 
grandfather (Bassianus). While yet almost a 
child he became, along with his first cousin Alex- 
ander Severus, priest of Elagabalus, the Syro- 
Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship a gorgeous 
temple was dedicated in his native city. The 
history of his elevation to the purple, to which in 
the earlier portion of his life he was not supposed 
to possess any claim, was effected in a very singu- 
lar manner by his grandmother, Julia Maesa. She 
had long enjoyed the splendours and dignities of 
the imperial court in the Society of her sister, 
Julia Domna, the wife of Septiwius Severus and 
the mother of Geta and Caraodla. But after the 
murder of the latter by Macrinus, Maesa was com- 
pelled to return to Syria, there to dwell in un- 
honoured retirement. While still smarting under 
a reverse peculiarly galling to her haughty temper, 
she received intelligence that the army was already 
disgusted by the parsimony and rigid discipline of 
their new ruler, and was sighing for the luxury 
enjoyed under his predecessor. Maesa, skilled in 
court intrigues and familiar with revolutions, quickly 
perceived that this feeling might be turned to her 
own advantage. A report was circulated with in- 
dustrious rapidity that Elagabalus was* not the son 
of his reputed father, but the offspring of a secret 
commerce between Soemias and Caracalla. The 
troops stationed in the vicinity to guard the Phoe- 
nician border had already testified their admiration 
of the youth, whom they bad seen upon their 
visits to Emesa gracefully performing the imposing 
duties of his priesthood, and, having been further 
propitiated by a liberal distribution of the wealth 
hoturfed by Maesa, were easily persuaded to receive 
Elagabalus with 'his whole family into the camp, 
and to salute him as their sovereign by the title of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, as if he had really been 
the undoubted progeny and lawful heir or their 
late monarch. These proceedings took place to* 
the 16th of May, a. d. 218. Atacrinus having re- 
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teived info rmation of what had happened, de- 
spatched .Julianas with a body of troops to quell 
the insutrection. But these, instead of obeying 
the orders of their general, wer 6 prevailed upon to 
join the mutineers.. Whereupon Macrinus ad- 
vanced in person to meet his rival, was signally 
defeated in a battle fought on the borders of Syria 
and Phoenicia, and having escaped in disguise was 
soon afterwards discovered, brought back, and put 
to death. [Macrinus.] The conqueror hastened 
to Antioch, from whence he forwarded a letter to 
the senate, in which he at once assumed, without 
waiting for the form of their consent, all the desig- 
nations of Caesar, # Imperator, son of Antoninus, 
grand Boq of Severus, Pius, Felix, Augustus, and 
Proconsul, together with the tribunitian authority. 
At the same time he inveighed against the 
treachery of Macrinus towards his master, his low 
birth, and his presumption in daring to adopt the 
title of emperor, concluding with a promise to con- 
sult the best interests all classes of the com- 
munity, and declaring that he intended to set up 
Augustus, whose age when he first grasped the 
reins of power he compared with his own, as a 
model for imitation. No resistance to these claims 
was testified on the part of the senate or people, 
for we find from a curious inscription, discovered 
some years ago at Rome, that the Fratres Arvales 
assembled in the Capitol on the 14th of July, that 
is scarcely more than five weeks after the decisive 
victory over Macrinus, in order to offer up their 
annual vows for the health and safety of their young 
prince, who is distinguished by all the appellations 
enumerated above. 

Elagabalus entered upon his second consulship 
in a. d. 219, at Nicomedeia, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he celebrated his accession 
by magnificent games, by prodigal largesses, and 
by laying the foundation of a sumptuous shrine for 
his tutelary deity. Two years afterwards, when 
he had rendered himself alike odious and con- 
temptible by all mann^g of follies and abominations, 
he was persuaded by the politic Maesa to adopt 
his first cousin, Alexander Severus, to proclaim 
him Caesar, and nominate him consul-elect. Soon 
after, having repented of these steps, he endeavoured 
to procure the death of his kinsman, but was frus- 
trated, partly by the watchfulness of his grand- 
mother and partly by the zeal of the soldiers, with 
Whom Alexander was a great favourite. A repeti- 
tion of a similar attempt the year following (a. n. 
222) proved his own destruction; for a mutiny 
having arisen among the praetorians in consequence, 
he was slain along with Soemias in the camp while 
endeavouring to appease their fury. The two 
bodies were dragged through the streets and cast 
into the Tiber, and hence the epithet or nickname 
°f Tiberinus, one of the many applied in scorn to 
the tyrant after his death. 

The reign of this prince, who perished at the 
age of eighteen, after having occupied the throne 
for three years, nine months, and four days, dating 
from the battle of Antioch, was characterised 
throughout by an accumulation of the most fantastic 
folly, and the most frantic superstition, together 
with impurity so bestial that the particulars almost 
transcend the limits of credibility. Had he con- 
fined himself to the absurd practical jokes of which 
®° # many have -been recorded ; had he been satisfied 
with 'hupping on the tongues of peacocks and 
Nightingales, with feeding lions on pheasants and 
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parrots, with assembling companies of guests who 
were all fist, or all lean, or all tall, or all short, or 
all bald, or all gouty, and regaling them with mock 
repasts ; had he been content to occupy his leisure 
hours in solemnizing the nuptials of his favourite 
deity with the Trojan Pallas or the African Urania, 
and in making matches between the gods and god- 
desses all over Italy, men might have laughed 
goodnaturedly, anticipating an increase of wisdom 
with increasing years. But unhappily even these 
trivial amusements were not unfrequently accom- 
panied with cruelty and bloodshed. His earnest 
devotion to that god whose minister he had been, 
and to whose favour he probably ascribed his eleva- 
tion, might have been regarded as excusable or 
even justifiable had it not been attended with 
persecution and tyranny. The Roman populace 
would with easy toleration have admitted and wor- 
shipped a new divinity, but they beheld with dis- 
gust their emperor appearing in public, arrayed in 
the attire of a Syrian priest, dancing wild measures 
and chanting barbaric hymns ; they listened with 
horror to the tales of magic rites, and of human 
victims secretly slaughtered; they could scarcely 
submit without indignation to the ordinance that 
an outlandish idol should take precedence of their 
fathers' gods rwd of Jupiter himself, and still less 
could they consent to obey the decree subsequently 
promulgated, that it should not be lawful to offer 
homage at Rome to any other celestial power. But 
by far the blackest of his offences were his sins 
against the decencies of both public and private 
life, the details of which are too horrible and too 
disgusting to admit of description. (Dion Cass, 
lxxvii. 30 — 41, lxxix. ; Herodian, v. 4 — 23; 
Lamprid. ElagaJ). ; Capitolin. Macrin. ; Eutrop. 
viii. 13; Aurel. Viet, de Cues, xxiii.. E-pit. xxiii.) 
A coin of Elagabalus is given under Paula, the 
wife of Elagabalus. [W. R.] 

E'LAPIIUS ( v EAa <pos), the fifteenth in descent 
from Aesculapius, the son of Chrysus and the 
father of Hippolochus II., who lived probably in 
the island of Cos in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B. c. (Suid. s. v. * bnroKpdrris ; Thessali Oration 
ap. Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 840.) [W. A. G.) 

E'LARA (’EAapa), a daughter of Orchomenus 
or Minyas, who became by Zeus the mother of the 
giant Tityus ; and Zeus, from fear of Hera, con- 
cealed her under the earth. (Apollod. i. 4. § 1 $ 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 762 ; Eustath. ad Horn, p. 1583; 
Muller, OrcJiom . p. 185, 2d. edit.) [L. S.J 
E'LASUS (’'EAcwros). There are two Trojans 
of this name, one of whom was slain by Patroclus 
and the other by Neoptolemus. (Horn. II. xvi. 
696 ; Paus. x. 26. § 1.) [L. S.] 

E'LATUS CEAaros). 1. A son of Areas by 
Leaneira, Metaneira, or by the nymph Chrysope- 
leia. He was a brother of Azan and Apheidas, 
and king of Arcadia. By his wife Laodice he bad 
four sons, Stymphalus, Aepytus, Cyllen, and 4Pe- 
reus. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1, 10. §3; Paus. viii. 4. 

§ 2.) He is also called the lather of Ischys (Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 31) and of Dotis. (Steph. Byz. «. e. A«i~ 
tiov.) He is said to have resided on mount Cyl- 
lene, and to have gone from thenoe to Phocia, 
where he protected the Phocians and the Delphic 
sanctuary againBt the Phlegyans, and founded the 
town of Elateln. (Paus. L o. t x. 34. § 3.) A sta- 
tue of his stood in the market-place of Elate ia, and 
another at Tegea. (Paus. x. 34. §£, viii. 48. § 6.) 

2. A prince of the Lapithae at Larissa in Thee* 
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Italy, was married to Hippeia, by whom he became 
the father of Caeneus and Polyphemus, both of 
whom took part ia the expedition of the Argonauts. 
(Hygin. Fab. 11; Ov. Met. xii. 497.) He is some- 
times confounded with -the Arcadian Elatus. (Mul- 
ler, Orchom. pp. 186, 191, 2d. edit.) There are 
four more mythical personages of this name. (Horn. 
II. vi. 33, Od. xxii. 268 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; Apol- 
lon. Rhod. i. 101.) LL. S.J 

ELECTRA (’HA^Krpa), i. e. the bright or bril- 
liant one. 1. A daughter of Ocean us and Tethys, 
and the wife of Thaumas, by whom she became 
the mother of Iris and the Harpies, Aello and 
Ocypete. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 419 ; lies. Theog. 
266; Apollod. i. 2. §§ 2, 6; Paus. iv. 33. § 6; 
Serv. ad Aen. iii. 212.) 

2. A daughter of Atlas and Pleione, was one of 
the seven Pleiades, and became by Zeus the mother 
of Jasion and Dardanus. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1, 

■ 12. §§ 1, 3.) According to a tradition preserved 

'/ * in Servius (ad Aen. i. 32, ii. 325, iii. 104, vii. 207) 
she was the wife of the Italian king Corythus, by 
whom she had a son Jasion; whereas by Zeus she 
was the mother of Dardanus. (Comp. Scrv. ad Aen. 
i. 384, iii. 167; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 29.) Diodorus 
(v. 48) calls Harmonia her daughter by Zeus. 
She is connected also with the legend about the 
Palladium. When Electra, it is said, had come as 
a suppliant to the Palladium, which Athena had 
established, Zeus or Athena herself threw it into 
the territory of Ilium, because it had been sullied 
by the hands of a woman who was no longer a 
pure maiden, and king Ilus then built a temple to 
Zeus. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 3.) According to others 
it was Electra herself that brought the Palladium 
to Ilium, and gave it to her son Dardanus. (Schol. 
ad Eurip. Pkoen. 1 1 36.) When she saw the city 
of her son perishing in flames, she tore out her 
hair for grief, and was thus placed among the stars 
as a comet. (Serv. ad Aen. x. 272.) According to 
bthers, Electra and her six sisters were placed 
among the stars as the seven Pleiades, and lost 
their brilliancy on seeing the destruction of Ilium. 
(Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 138; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1155.) The fabulous island of Electris was be- 
lieved to have received its name from her. (Apol- 
lon. Rhod. i. 916.) 

3. A sister of Cadmus, from whom the Electrian 
gate at Thebes was said to have received its name. 
(Paus. ix. 8. $ 3 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 916.) 

4. A daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaemnes- 
tra, is also called' Laod ice. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
742.) She was the sister of Iphigeneia, Chry sothe- 
mis, and Orestes. The conduct of her mother and 
Aegisthus threw her into grief and great suffering, 
and in consequence of it she became the accomplice 
of Orestes in the murder of his mother. Her story, 
according to Hyginus (Fab. 122), runs thus : On 
receiving the false report that Orestes and Pylades 
had been sacrificed to Artemis in Tauris, Aletes, 
the son of Aegisthus, assumed the government of 
Mycenae ; but Electra, for the purpose of learning 
the particulars of her brother's death, went to Del- 
phi. On the day she reached the place, Orestes 
and Iphigeneia likewise arrived there, but the 
same messenger who had before informed her of 
the death of Orestes, now added, that he had been 
sacrificed by Iphigeneia. Electra, enraged at this, 
snatched a firebrand from the altar, with the in- 
tention of putting, her sister's eyes out with it. 
But Orestes suddenly came to the spot, and made 
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himself known to Electra. All being thus cleared 
up, they travelled together to Mycenae, where 
Orestes killed the usurper Aletes, and Electra 
married Pylades. *The Attic tragedians, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, have used the story of 
Electra very freely : the most perfect, however, is 
that in the “Electra” of Sophocles. When Ae- 
gisthus and Clytaemnestra, after the murder of 
Agamemnon, intended to kill young Orestes also, 
Electra saved him by sending him under the pro- 
tection of a slave to king Strophius at Phanote in 
Pliocis, who had the boy educated together with 
his own son Pylades. Electra, in the mean- 
time, was ever thinking on taking revenge upon 
the murderers of her father, ana when Orestes had 
grown up to manhood, she sent secret messages to 
him to remind him of his duty to avenge his fa- 
ther. At length, Orests came with Py lades to 
Argos. A lock of hair which he had placed on 
the grave of his father, was a sign to Electra that 
her brother was near. Orestes soon after made 
himself known to her, and informed her that he 
was commanded by Apollo to avenge the death of 
his father. Both lamented their misfortunes, and 
Electra urged him to carry his design into effect. 
Orestes then .agreed with her that he and Pylades 
should go into the house of Clytaemnestra, as 
strangers from Pliocis, and tell her that Orestes 
was dead. This was done accordingly, and Ae- 
gisthus and Clytaemnestra fell by the hand of 
Orestes, who gave Electra in marriage to his friend 
Pylades. (Comp. Acschyl. Eumenidcs , and Euri- 
pides, Orestes.) She became by him the mother of 
Medon and Strophius. Her tomb was shewn in 
later times at Mycenae. (PauB. ii. 16. § 5.) 

5. A servant of Helen, was painted by Polyg- 
notus in the Lesche at Delphi, in the act of kneel- 
ing before her mistress and fastening her sandals,. 
(Paus. x. 25. § 2.) 

A sixth Electra occurs among the daughters of 
Danaus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) [L. S.J 

ELE'CTRYON (’HAeKroiW), a son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, was king of Mycenae or Mideia 
in Argolis. (Paus. ii. 25. § 8.) He was married 
to Anaxo, the daughter of Alcaeus, by whom he 
had several children. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5, &c.) 
The tradition about him is given under Amphi- 
tryon. Another Electryon is mentioned by Dio- 
dorus (iv. 67). [L. S.J 

ELECTRYO'NE (’HAeKTpi/^vrj), a daughter of 
Helios and lihodos. (Diod. v. 56 ; Schol. ad Find. 
01. vii. 24.) The name is also used as a patrony- 
mic from Electryon, and given to his daughter, 
Alcmene. (Ilea. Scut. Here. 16.) [L. S.j 

ELECTUS. [Eclbctus.] 

ELE1US (’HAflbj). 1. A son of Poseidon and 
Eurydice, the daughter of Endymion,’ was king of 
the Epeians and father of Augcas. (Paus. v. 1. 
§6,&c.) 

2. A son of Amphimachus and king of Elia. 
In his reign the sons of Aristomachus invaded 
Peloponnesus. (Paus. v. 3. § 4.) 

3. A son of Taptalus, from whom the country 

of Elis was believed to have received its name. 
(Steph. Byz. a. e.’HAir.) [L. S.) 

E'LEOS C'EAsoj), the personification of pity or 
mercy, had an altar in the agora at Athens. “The 
Athenians,” says Pausanias (i. 17. 8 1), “are the 
only ones among the Hellenes that Worship this 
divine being, and among all the gods this is the 
most useful to human life ill all its vicissi tu des . ** 
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Those who implored the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, such as Adrastus and the Heracleidae, ap- 
proached as suppliants the altar of # Eleos. (Apollod. 
ii. 8. 8 1, iii. 7. § 1 ; Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 
258 ) [L. S.] 

ELEPH ANTIS, the Vriter of certain amatory 
Works ( molles ElepharUidos libelli ), the character of 
which is sufficiently evident from the notices con- 
tained in Martial and Suetonius. We know not 
with certainty the sex of the author, nor in what 
language the pieces were composed, nor whether 
they were expressed in prose or verse ; but the 
grammatical form of the name seems to indicate 
that the person in question was a female, and that 
she was cither a Greek by birth or of Greek ex- 
traction. By the historians of literature she is 
generally ranked among the poetesses. (Martial, 
Ep. xii. 43. 5 ; Suet. Tib. <43 ; Priapei. iii. ; Sui- 
das, s. «. ’AffTvdvaffcra.) Galen quotes a treatise 
irepl Kocr/xrrriK&v by this oj^some other Elephantis. 
(Fabric. Bill. Grata, vol. vni. p. 158 ; comp. Span- 
heim, de Praestantia ct Urn Numism. Hiss. ix. p. 
771.) [W. R.] 

ELEPHF/NOR (’EA a son of Chalco- 
don, and prince of the Abantes in Euboea, whom 
he led against Troy in thirty or forty ships. He 
there fell by the hand of Agenor. (Horn. II. ii. 
540, iv. 463; Hygin. Fab. 07 ; Diet. Cret. i. 17.) 
Hyginus calls his mother. Imenarete, and Tzetzcs 
(ad Lycojth. 1029) Melanippe. He is also men- 
tioned among the suitors of Helen (Apollod. iii. 
10. $ 8), and was said to have taken with him to 
Troy the sons of Theseus, who had been entrusted 
to his care. (Plut. Thcs. 35; Paus. i. 17. § 6.) 
According to Tzetzes, Elephenor, without being 
aware of it, killed his grandfather, Abas, in con- 
sequence of which he was obliged to quit Euboea. 
When therefore the expedition against Troy was 
undertaken, Elephenor did not return to Euboea, 
but assembled the Abantes on a rock on the Euri- 
pus, opposite the island. After the fall of Troy, 
which, according to sonufraccounts, he survived, he 
went to the island of Othronos near Sicily, and, 
driven away thence by a dragon) he went to 
Amantia in Illyria. (Lvcophr. 1029, &c.) [L. S.] 
ELEUSl'NA or ELEUSI'NIA (’EAeuoWa), 
a surname of Demeter and Persephone, derived 
from Eleusis in Attica, the principal seat of their 
worship. (Virg. Georg, i. 163; Phomut. N. D. 
27 ; ‘Steph. By*, s. v. ’EA cvals.) [L. S.] 

ELEUSIS (*EA«u<r/s), a son of Hermes and 
Daeira, the daughter of Oceanus. The town of 
Eleusis in Attica was believed to have derived its 
name from him. (Paus. i. 38. § 7 ; Apollod. i. 5. 
§ 2; Hygin. Fab. 147.) He was married to 
Cothonea or Cyntinia. (Hygin. 1. c. ; Serv. ad 
Virg. Georg, i 19.) [L. S.] 

ELEUSIS (’EAewrlj), is quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 29) as the author of a work on Achilles 
(irepl ’Ax«AA4»s). [L. S.] 

ELEUTHER (*E\ev0rfp). a son of Apollo and 
Aethusa, the daughter of Poseidon, was regarded 
as the founder of Eleutherae in Boeotia. (Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. *EA« v0*pa(.) He was the grandfather 
of Jasius and Poemander, the founder of Tanagra. 
(Paus. ix. 20. § 2.) He is said to^h ave been the 
first that erected a statue of Djonysds, and spread 
the worship of the god. (Hygin. Fab. 225.) There 
are two other mythical ‘personages of' the same 
name. (Plut. QuacsL.Gr. 39 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
’2A« Sspai.) * •{£.$.] 
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ELEUTHEREUS (’EXev0epeus), a surname of 
Dionysus, which he derived either from Eleuthei^ 
or the Boeotian town of Eleutherae ; but it may 
also be regarded as equivalent to the Latin Liber , 
and thus describes Dionysus^as the deliverer of man 
from care and sorrow. (Paus. i. 20. § 2, 38. § 8 ; 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 101.) The form Eleutherius is 
certainly used in the sense of the deliverer, and 
occurs also as the surname of Zeus. ( Plut. Sympos . 
vii. in fin. ; Pind. Ol. xii. 1 ; Strab. ix. p. 412; 
Tacit. Ann. xv. 64.) . [L. S.] 

ELIAS (’HA (as). This name, which is of 
Hebrew origin, belongs to several Greek writers, 
chiefly ecclesiastics, of the Byzantine empire. 
There were several prelates of the name in the 
Oriental patriarchates and bishoprics, and several 
writers, chiefly ecclesiastics, in the Oriental tongues, 
for whom see Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orient alis. and 
Fabric. Bill. Grate, vol.ix. p. 257, xi. p. 614. We 
give only those belonging to Greek biography. In 
Latin the name is frequently written Helias. 

1. 2. 3. Elias. There were three patriarchs of 
Jerusalem of this name. Elias I. was patriarch from 
a. i>. 494 or 495 till his deposition by a council held 
at Sidon, whose decree was enforced, A.i>. 51 3, by the 
emperor Anastasius I. He died in exile A. D. 518. 
Elias II. held t!?e patriarchate from a. d. 760, or 
earlier, to 797, with the exception of an interval, 
when he was expelled by an intrusive patriarch 
Theodoras. He was represented at the second 
general council of Nicaea, a. d. 787, by Joannes, a 
presbyter, and Thomas, principal of the convent of 
St. Arsenius near Babylon in Egypt : these eccle- 
siastics were also representatives of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Antioch. Elias III. was pa- 
triarch at least as early as 881, when he sent a 
letter to Charles le Gros and the prelates, princes, 
and nobles of Gaul. A Latin version of the letter of 
Elias to Charlemagne (for it is scarcely probable 
that the original was in that language) was pub- 
lished in the Spicilegium -of D’Achery. Elias died 
about A. n. 907. (Papebroche, Tractatus preliminary 
de Episcopis et Patriarchis Sanctac Hicrosolymitanae 
Ecclesiae in the Acta Samiorum : Afaii, voL iii. with 
the Appendix in vol. vii. p. 696, &c. ; Labbe, Con- 
cilia. vol. vii. ; D’Achery, Spicileg. vol. iii. p. 363, 
ed. Paris, 1723.) 

4. EliAvS of Charax. A Manuscript in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice contains a citation, 
printed by Villoison, from a Greek treatise on ver- 
sification by Helias, a monk of Charax.” Vil- 
loison states that the passage cited by him is, in' 
several MSS. of the King’s Library at Paris, im- 
properly ascribed to Plutarch. Harless incorrectly 
represents Villoison as speaking of two works of 
Helias on versification, and without, or rather 
against authority, connects the name of Elias of Crete 
with them. Part of this work is printed by Her- 
mann in an Appendix to his edition of Dracon of 
Stratoniceia. [Dracon.] (Villoison, Anted. Grace. 
vol. ii. pp. 85, 86 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graee. voL vi p. 338.) 

5. Elias of Crktb. There are several works 
extant ascribed to Elias Cretensis, whom Rader, 
Cave, Fabricius, and others, suppose to have been 
Elias, bishop (or rather metropolitan) of Crete, 
who took part in the second general council of 
Nicaea, a. d. 787. (Labbe, Concilia, vol. vii.) 
Leunclavius considers that the author was a differ- 
ent person from the prelate, and pitlces the former 
in the sixth century or thereabout. ( Prooemtum 
in Sli Greyorii Naxianzeni Opera.) Ondin, whflr 
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lias examined the subject most carefully, agrees 
with Leundavius in distinguishing the writer from 
the prelate, and deduces from the internal evidence 
of his works that the writer lived about a. d. 1 120 
or 1 130. * 

He wrote (1) Commentaries on several of the 
Orations of Gregory Nazianxen. There are 
several MSS. extant of these commentaries in the 
original Greek, but we believe they have never 
been printed. A Latin version of them, partly 
new, partly selected from former translations, was 
published by Billius with his Latin version of 
Gregory’s works, and has been repeatedly reprinted. 

(2.) A Commentary on the KAfjuof, Climax , 
u Scala Parodist ,” or Ladder of Paradise of Joannes 
or John surnamed Scholasticus or Climacus. This 
commentary, which has never been published, but 
is extant in MS., is described by Rader in his 
edition of the Climax, as very bulky. Some ex- 
tracts are embodied in the Scholia of a later com- 
mentator given by Rader. 

(3.) An Answer respecting tirgins espoused 
before the age of puberty . This is extant in MS. 
in the King’s Library at Paris, in the catalogue of 
which the author is described as the metropolitan 
of Crete. 

(4.) Answers to Dionysius the Monk on his 
seven different questions , given by Binefidius ( Juris 
Orient. Libri, iii. p. 185) and Leundavius {Jus Gr. 
Rom. i. p. 335). 

It is not known that any other works of his 
are extant. Nicolaus Commenus in his Praeno- 
tiones Mystagogicae cites other works, but they are 
probably lost. One was On the Morals of the 
Heathens , and the others were Answers to the 
Monks of Corinth, To the Monks of A sea, and 
To the Solitary Monks. Harless incorrectly as- 
cribes to Elias of Crete the work of Elias or Helias 
of Charax [see No. 4] on versification. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 641 ; Rader, Isagoge ad Scalam 
St. Joannis Climaci, prefixed to his edition of that 
work ; Oudin, Commentat'd de Scriptor. el Scriptis 
Ecdesiasticis, vol. ii. col. 1066, &c. ; Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, vol. viii. p. 430, ix. p. 525, xi. p. 615; 
Catalogue Lihrorum Man uscriptoru m Bibliothecae 
Regiae , Paris, 1740.) 

6. Elias, called, from the ecclesiastical office 
which he held, Ecdicus (''EkSikos), or u the De- 
fender,** was the author of a Greek work on the 
Ascetic life, extant in MS. in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, and in the King’s Library at Paris. 
The work is said to be entitled Uriyfl vaiovoa. 

A Latin version of a part is given in the Biblio- 
theca Patrum, voL xxii. p. 75 6, dec. ed. Lyons, 1 677. 

In the catalogue of the King’s Library at Paris is 
a Greek MS. containing, among other things, a 
FlorUegium, or selection, said to be by M Helias, 
Presbyter et Defensor.** (Montfaucon, Bibliotheca 
Biblwthecarum, p. 548 ; Catal. Codd. MStorum 
Biblinth. Regiae, vol. ii. Nos. cccLxn. 6, dccclviil 
21, Paris, 1740; Cave, Hist. Lit. voL ii. Dissert, 
i- p. 7 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. voL xi. p. 815.) 

7* Elias, called “the Monk.** Leo Allatius in 
his De Symeonum Scriptis Diatriba (p. 101) men- 
tions a discourse *potopriov, on the Nativity, by 
Elias the Monk. (Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. ii. Diss. i 
p. 7, ed. Oxford, 1740 — 43.) 

8. Elias, called M the Philosopher,” There 
are in the Medicean Library at Florence Prolego- 
mena to tile Eloarywyil of Porphyry taken from the 
writings of * Elias the Philosopher,” and there are 
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I some extracts from the same Elias in a MS. in the 
Library of St. Mark at Venice. But nothing ap- 
pears to be kno\gn of the writer beyond his name* 
(Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 616.) 

9. Elias Synckllus. Leo Allatius has men- 
tioned some hymns or pdfems addressed to the Vir- 
gin Mary, remarkable for their beauty, piety, and 
elegance : he promised to publish them, but did 
not fulfil his intention. Among the writers of them 
he names Elias Syncellus. (Allatius, Notes to his 
edition of Eustathius of Antioch, p. 284.) 

Montfaucon mentions a black-letter MS. appa- 
rently in Latin, belonging at that time to the mon- 
astery of Caunes in Langucsloc, entitled Requies 
in Clementinas, by Elias or Helias. • But who 
this Elias was, is not stated, nor whether the work 
was a version from the Greek, which the name of 
the writer would lead *us to suppose. A MS. en- 
titled Theorica et Practica , by “ Helias Salomon,” 
is also mentioned by Jdontfaucon, but we know 
nothing of the writer. (Montfaucon, Bibliotheca 
Bibliothecarum , pp. 515, 1241.) [J. C. M.J 

ELICAON or I1ELICAON (‘EA ik&uv), of 
Rhegium, a Pythagorean philosopher. Ho is 
mentioned along with other Pythagoreans, who 
gave good and wholesome laws to Rhegium, and 
endeavoured to make practical use of the phi- 
losophical principles of their master in the adminis- 
tration of their country. (Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 
27, 30, 36.) [L. S.J 

ELI'CIUS, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, 
where king Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius an 
altar on the Aventine. (Liv. i. 20.) The same 
king was said to have instituted certain secret 
rites to be performed in honour of the god, which 
were recorded in his Commentarii. (Liv. i. 31.) 
The origin of the name as well as the notion of 
Jupiter Elicius is referred to the Etruscans, who 
by certain prayers and sacrifices called forth 
{eliciebant or cvocabant) lightning or invited Jupiter 
to send lightning. (Plin. H. N. ii. 54 ; Ov. Fast. 
iii. 327, &c. ; Varro, de ling. Lot. vi. 94.) The 
object of calling down lightning was according to 
Livy’s explanation to elicit prodigies ex tnentibus 
divinis ; and when the god appeared or sent his 
lightning in anger, it was an unfortunate sign to 
the person who had invited it. Seneca (Quaest. 
Nat. ii. 49) attests that the ancients distinguished 
a kind of lightning or fulmina, called fulmima hos- 
pitalia , which it was possible for man to draw 
down, and Pliny mentions Numa, Tullus Hostilius, 
and Porsena, among the persons who in early 
times had called down lightning, though Tullus 
and his family perished in the attempt. Some 
modern writers think that the belief' in the pos- 
sibility of calling down lightnings arose out of 
certain observations or experiments in electricity, 
with which the ancients were acquainted, and 
some have even ventured upon the supposition 
that the ancients, and the Etruscans in particular, 
knew the use of conductors of lightning, which, 
though they cannot draw lightning from heaven, 
yet conduct it towards a Certain point. Servius 
(ad Virg. Edog. vi. 42). goes even so far as to say 
that the art of drawing down lightning was known 
to Prometheus [L. S.J 

ELIONIA. [Eilbithyia.] 

ELISSA. [Dido.] , 

ELLO'PION (’EAAiwrW), of Peparetbua, a 
Socratic philosopher, who Is mentioned only by 
Plutarch. (De Gen. Socrat. p. 578, f.) [L. SJ 
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ELLOPS C'EAAotJ/), a son of Ion or Tithcnus, 
from whom Ellopia in Euboea derived its name. 
(Strab. x. p. 445 ; Steph. Byz. ». v. ’EAAoirfa ; 
Eustath. ad Horn * p. 280.) [L. S.] 

ELPE'NORCEAwrjvwp), one of the companions 
of Odysseus, who were metamorphosed by Circe 
into swine, and afterwards back into men. In- 
toxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep 
on the roof of Circe's residence, and in his attempt 
to rise he fell down and broke his neck. (Horn. 
Od. x. 550, &c.) When Odysseus was in the 
lower world, he met the shade of Elpenor, who 
implored him to bum his body and to erect a 
monument to him. (< fd . xi. 57.) After his return 
to the islaftd of Circe, Odysseus complied with 
this request of his friend. (Od. xii. 10, &c. ; comp. 
Juven. xv. 22; Ov. /5w, 487.) Elpenor was 
painted by Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi. 
(Paus. x. 29.) Servius (ad Aen. vi. 107) relates 
that Elpenor was killed bjp Odysseus himself for 
necromantic purposes. [L. S.] 

ELPI'DIUS ('EA.it/5jos), is called a remarkable 
man and fond of learning. Leontius, in his com- 
mentary on the “ Phaenomena” of Aratus, says, 
that he had constructed for Elpidius a sphaera ac- 
cording to the description of Aratus, and Fabricius 
(Bibl. Gr . iv. p. 94, note) supposes that this Elpi- 
dius is the same as the patrician who was sent as 
ambassador to Chaganus, king of the Avari, in the 
first year of the reign of the emperor Mauritius, 
and who is mentioned by Cedrenus and other 
writers of that period. [L. S.] 

ELPPDIUS, or HELPIDIUS (’EAir/5ios),one 
of the physicians of Theodoric the Great, king of 
the Ostrogoths, a. d. 493 — 526, whom he attended 
in his last illness. (Procop. de Bello Goth. lib. i. 
p. 167, ed. HoscheL) He was a Christian, and 
in deacon's orders, and probably a native of Milan. 
There is extant a letter to him from king Theo- 
doric (ap.‘ Cassiod. Variar. iv. 24),* and four from 
Ennodius. (Epist. vii. 7, viii. 8, ix. 14, 21 ; ap. 
Sirmondi Opera , vol. i.) * [ W. A. G.] 

ELPINI'CE (’EAjtu'/kij), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon. According to some accounts 
she was only his half-sister, and he therefore made 
her his wife, the Athenian law permitting marriage 
with a sister, if she was not ipop^rptos. He gave 
her, however, afterwards in marriage to Callias, who 
had fallen in love with her, and who made this the 
condition of paying for Cimon the fine which had 
been imposed upon Miltiades. [vol.i. p.567,b.] The 
character of Elpinice does not stand high, and we 
hear of a suspected intrigue of her's with Polyg- 
notus, the painter. When Cimon was accused of 
having taken bribes from Alexander I., king of 
Macedonia, Elpinice went to Pericles to entreat his 
forbearance. He put her off at the time with a 
jest, but he refrained on the trial from pressing 
strongly the charge against her brother. Cimon is 
said also to have negotiated with Pericles, through 
Elpinice, the terms on which he was to return 
from exile. (Plut. Oim. 4, 14, Perid . 10 ; Nepos, 
dm. 1.) [E. E.] 

ELY A, the name of a patrician family of the 
Aebutia gens. 

1. T. Abbutius T. f. Elva, condfcl with P. Ve- 
turius Gem in us Cicurinus in *B. c. 499, in which 
year Fidenael was besieged and Crustunaeria taken. 
In the following year, according to the date of 
most annalists, Elva was magi star equitum to the 
dictator A. Postudaiua Albinus in the great battle 
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fought at the Lake Regillus, where he commanded 
the left wing. The lays of that battle sung of his 
combat with Octavius Mamilius, by whom his arm 
was pierced through. (Liv. ii. 19 ; Dionys. v. 58, 
vi.2,4, 5, 11.) 

2. L. Abbutius T. f. T. n. Elva, son of the 
preceding, consul with P. Servilius Priscus Structus 
in B. c. 463, was carried off in his consulship by 
the great plague which raged at Rome in that year. 
(Liv. iii. 6 ; Dionys. ix. t>7 ; Diod. xi. 79 ; Oros. 

ii. 12.) 

3. Postumus Abbutius Elva Cornicbn, con- 
sul with M. Fabius Vibulanus in b. c. 442, in 
which year a colony was founded at Ardea, and 
magister equitum to the dictator Q. Servilius Pris- 
cus Structus in b. c. 435. (Liv. iv. 11, 21 ; Diod. 
xii. 34.) 

4. M. Abbutius Elva, one of the triumviri 
for founding the colony at Ardea in B. c. 442* 
(Liv. iv. 11.) 

5. M. Abbutius Elva, praetor in b.c. 168, 
when he obtained Sicily as his province. (Liv. 
xliv. 17.) 

E'LYMUS ("EA v/jlos), a Trojan, a natural son 
of Anchises and a brother of Eryx. (Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 959.) «Previous to the emigration of 
Aeneias, Elymus and Aegestus had fled from Troy 
to Sicily, and had settled on the banks of the river 
Crimisus, in the country of the Sicani. When 
afterwards Aeneias also arrived there, he built for 
them the towns of Aegesta and Elyme, and the 
Trojans who settled in that part of Sicily called 
themselves Elymi, after Elymus. (Dionys. Hal. 
A. R. i. 52, &c.) Strabo (xiii. p. 608) calls him 
Elymnus, and says that he went to Sicily with 
Aeneias, and that they together took possession of 
Eryx and Lilybaeura. Elymus was further be- 
lieved to have founded Asca and Entella in Sicily. 
(Virg. Aen. v. 73, with Servius's note.) [L. S.J 

EMANUEL. [Manuel.) 

EMA'THION (*Hfta0iW), a son of Tithonus 
and Eos, and a brother of Memnon. (Hes. 
Tlteog. 985.) He was king of Arabia, and was 
slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 5. $ 11; Q. Smym. 

iii. 300.) There are two other mythical personages 

of this name. (Ov. Met . v. 105 ; Viig. Aen. ix. 
571.) [L. S.J 

E'MATIIUS C'HfxaQos), a son of Macedon and 
brother of Pierus, from whom Emathia, that is 
Macedonia, was believed to have derived its name. 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 980.) The daughters of 
Pierus (the Pierides) are sometimes called after 
their uncle Emathides. (Ov. Met. v. 669.) [L. S.] 

E'MILUS C'E/xiAos) of Acgina, made the gold 
and ivory statues of the Hours sitting on thrones 
in the temple of Hera at Olympia. (Paus. v. 17. 
$ 1.) There is no other mention of this artist, 
and there can be no doubt that Valckenaer is right 
in reading 2fii\is. Some MSS. give ''EfuAw and 
, 'A/uA<r. [Smilis.] [P. S.) 

EMME'NIDAE CEppevticu), a princely fiunily 
at Agrigentum, which traced its origin to the 
mythical hero Polyneices. Among its members 
we know Emmenides (from whom the fiunily de- 
rived its name) the father of Aenesidamus, whose 
sons Theron and Xenocrates are celebrated by 
Pindar as victors at the great games of Greece. 
Theron won a prise at Olympia, in OL 76 (b. g. 
476), in the chariot-race with four full-grown, 
horses, and Xenocrates gained prises in the norse- 
race at the Pythian, Isthmian, and Panathenaic 
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games. (Pind. 01. ii. 48, iii. 38, Pyih. vi. 5, with for diseases,” &c. (Karsten, p. 142, v. 892, Ac. ; 
the Scholiast, and Bockh's Explicat. ad Pind. pp, compare the accounts of the ostentation and haugh- 
114, &c., 119, 122, 127, 135; Muller, Orchom tineas of Empedocles, p. 29, &c.) In like manner 
p. 332, 2nd edit.) [L. S.] he promises remedies against the power of evil and 

EMPANDA, or PANDA, was, according to of old age ; he pretends Jo teach men how to break 
Festus (s. v. Empanda), a dca paganorum. Varro the vehemence of the unwearied winds, and how 
(a®. Non. p. 44 ; comp. Cell. xiii. 22 ; Amob to cull them forth again ; how to obtain from dark 


iv. 2) connects the word with pandere , but absurdly 
explains it by panem dare , so that Empanda would 
be the goddess of bread or food. She had a sanc- 
tuary near the gate, called after her the porta 
Pandana, which led to the capitol. (Festus, s. v. 
Pandana ; Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 42.) Her 
temple was an asylum, which was always open , and 
the suppliants who came to it were supplied with 
food from the funds of the temple. This custom 
at once shews the meaning of the name Panda or 
Empanda : it is connected with patulerc , to open ; 
she is accordingly’ the goddess who is open to or 
admits any’ one who wants protection. Ilartung 
(die Religion der Rom. ii. p. 7<», Ac.) thinks that 
Empanda and Panda are only surnames of 
Juno. [L. S.j 

EMPE'DOCLES (’EgTrcboKXrjs), of Acragas 
(Agrigcntum), in Sicily, flourished about Olymp. 
84, or b.c. 444. (Diog. Laert. viii. 74 ; comp. 51, 
52; Simon Karsten, Empedodis Agrigent. Cunnin. 
Reliquiae , p. 9, Ac.) His youth probably fell in 
the time of the glorious rule of Theron, from 01. 
73 to 01. 77; and although he was descended from 
an ancient and wealthy' family’ (Diog. Laert. viii. 
51), Empedocles with enthusiasm joined the revo- 
lution — as his father, Meton, had probably done 
before — in which Thrasydaeus, the son and suc- 
cessor of Theron, was expelled, and which became 
the watchword for the other Greek towns to shake 
off the yoke of their mouarchs. (Diog. Laert. viii. 
72.) His zeal in the establishment of political 
equality is said to have l>een manifested by his 
magnanimous support of the poor (ibid. 73), by his 
Inexorable severity in persecuting the overbearing 
conduct of the aristocrats (Timaeus, op. Diog. L. 
viii. 64, comp. 65, 66), and in his declining the so- 
vereignty which was offered to him. (Aristot. ap. 
Diog. viii. 63 ; compare, however, Timaeus, ibid. 
86, 76 ) His brilliant oratory (Satyr, ap. Diog. 
viii. 58; Timaeus, ibid. 67), his penetrating know- 
ledge of nature and of circumstances, and the repu- 
tation of his marvellous powers, which he had 
acquired by curing diseases, by his successful 
exertions in removing marshy districts, averting 
epidemics and obnoxious winds (Diog. Laert. viii. 
60, 70, 69; Plut. de Curios. Princ. p. 515, adv. 
C<k. p. 1126; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 27, and others), 
spread a lustre around his name, which induced 
Timaeus and other historians to mention him more 
frequently. Although he himself may have been 
innocent of the name of “ aver ter” or “controller 
of storms” (icwAvaavepas, dAe(avejuaf) and of a 
magician ( 7 ^ 5 ), which were given to him (Karsten, 
l. c. p. 49, Ac.), still he must have attributed to 
himself miraculous powers, if in the beginning of 
his K adappol he said of himself— he may, however, 
have been speaking in the name of some assistant 
daemon — “ An immortal god, and no longer a 
mortal man, I wander among you, honoured by all, 
.adorned with priestly diadems and blooming 
.wreaths; to whatever illustrious towns I go, I 
am praised by men and women, and accompanied 
by thousands, who thirst for deliverance, some 
being desirous to know the future, others remedies 


rainy clouds useful drought, and tree-feeding rivers 
from the drought of summer (ibid. v. 425, Ac.), — • 
promises and pretensions, perhaps, expressive of 
his confidence in the infant science, which had only 
commenced its development, rather than in his 
own personal capability’. With equal pride he 
celebrates the wisdom of the man — the ancient 
historians themselves did not know whether he 
meant Pythagoras or Parmenides — who, possessed 
of the richest mental and intellectual treasures, 
easily perceived everything in all nature, whenever 
with the full energy of his mind he attempted to 
do so. (Ibid. v. 440, Ac.) The time was one of 
a varied and lively mentid movement, and Em- 
pedocles was acquainted or connected by friendship 
with the physiciaus Acron and Pausanias (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 60, 61, 65, 69 ; Plut. de Is. el Os. p. 
383 ; Plin. II. N. xxix. 3 ; Suid. s. v. ; comp. 
Fragm. v. 54, 433, &c.), with Pythagoreans, and 
it is said with Parmenides and Anaxagoras also 
(Diog. Laert. viii. 55, 56, Ac.; comp. Karsten, p. 
47, Ac.); and persons being carried away by that 
movement, believed themselves to be the nearer the 
goal the less clearly they perceived the way that 
led to it, and they regarded a perfect power over 
nature as the necessary consequence of a perfect 
knowledge of it. 

Timaeus and Dicaearchus had spoken of the 
ourney of Empedocles to Peloponnesus, and of the 
admiration which was paid to him there (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 71, 67; Athen. xiv. p. 620) ; others 
mentioned his stay at Athens, and in the newly- 
founded colony* of Thurii, b. c. 446 (Suid. s. v. 
Aitpwv ; Diog. Laert. viii. 52) ; but it was only 
untrustworthy historians^ that made him travel in 
he east as far as the Magi.’ (Plin. //. N. xxx. 1, 
&c. ; comp. Karsten, p. 39, Ac.) His death is 
said to have been marvellous, like his life : a tradi- 
ion, which is traced to Ileracleides Ponticus, a 
writer fond of wonderful thingB, represented him 
is having been removed from the earth, like a 
divine being ; another said that he had perished in 
.he flames of mount Aetna. (Diog. Laert. viii. 
67, 69, 70, 71 ; Hor. ad Pison. 464, Ac.; comp. 
Karsten, p. 36, Ac.) But it is attested by the 
uthority of Aristotle, that he died at the age of 
sixty, and the statements of later writers, who 
extend his life further, cannot be set up against 
uch a testimony. (Apollon, ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 
52, comp. 74, 73.) Among the disciples of Em- 
edocles none is mentioned except Gorgias, the 
ophist and rhetorician, whose connexion with our 
>hilosopher seems to be alluded to even by Plato. 
Diog. Laert. viii. 58 ; Karsten, p.56, Ac.) Among 
he works attributed to Empedocles, and which 
were all metrical compositions (see the list in 
Karsten, p. 62, Ac.), we can form an opinion only 
on his K aOappol and his didactic poem on Nature, 
and on the latter work only from the considerable 
ragments still extant. It consisted of 2000 hexa- 
meter verses, and was addressed to the above- 
mentioned Pausanias, — its division into three 
books was probably made by later grammarians. 
Diog. Laert. viii. 77) Karsten, p.70, Ac.) The 
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KaBup/iol, a poem said to have consisted of 3000 
verses, seems to have recommended ^brticularly a 
good moral conduct as the means pf averting epi- 
demics and other evils. (See the fragments in 
Karsten, p. 144, vers. 403, &c. ; comp. Aristot. 
JSlh. Nic. vii. 5 ; Eudcm. Vi. 3.) Empedocles was 
undoubtedly acquainted with the didactic poems of 
Xenophanes and Parmenides (Hermipp. and Thco- 
phrast. ap.Diog . Lai'rt. viii. 55,56) — allusions to the 
latter can be pointed out in the fragments, — but he 
seems to have surpassed them in the animation and 
richness of his style, and in the clearness of his 
descriptions and diction ; so that Aristotle, though, 
on the one hand, he acknowledged only the metre 
as a point of comparison between the poems of 
Empedocles and the epics of Ilomcr, yet, on the 
other hand, had characterised Empedocles as 
Homeric and powerful in hiscliction. ( Poet . 1, up. 
Ding. Lacrt. viii. 57.) Lucretius, the greatest of all 
didactic poets, speaks of hin^with enthusiasm, and 
evidently marks him as his model. (See especially 
Lucret. i. 727, &c.) We are indebted for the first 
comprehensive collection of the fragments of Em- 
pedocles, and of a careful collection of the testi- 
monies of the ancients concerning his doctrines, to 
Fr. W. Sturz (Empedocles Ayrigentinus , Lipsiae, 
1805), and lately Simon Karsten has greatly dis- 
tinguished himself for what he has done for the 
criticism and explanation of the text, as well as 
for the light he has thrown on separate doctrines. 

( Philosophorum Graecorutn veterum relupiiae , vol. 
ii., containing Empedoclis Agrigentini Car min. Re~ 
liquiae , Amstelodami, 1838.) 

Acquainted as Empedocles was with the theories 
of the Eleatics and the Pythagoreans, he did not 
adopt the fundamental principles either of the one 
or the other schools, although he agreed with the 
latter in his belief in the migration of souls ( Fragm. 
vers. 1, &c., 380, &c., 350-53, 410, &c. ; comp. 
Karsten, p. 509, &c.), in the attempt to reduce 
the relations of mixture to numbers, and in a few 
other points. ( Karsten p p. 426, 33, 428, &c., 

426 ; compare, however, Ed. Zeller, die Philosophic 
der Griech. p. 169, &c., Tubingen, 1844.) With 
the Eleatics he agreed in thinking that it^was im- 
possible to conceive anything arising out of nothing 
( Fragm . vers. 81, &c., 119, &c., 345, &c. ; comp. 
Parmenid. Fragm ., ed. Karsten, vers. 47, 50, 60, 
&c., 66, 68, 75), and it is not impossible that lie 
may have borrowed from them also the distinction 
between knowledge obtained through the senses, 
and knowledge obtained through reason. (Fragm. 
49, &c., 108; Parmenid. Fragm. 49, 108.) Aris- 
totle with justice mentions him among the Ionic 
physiologists, and he places him in very close rela- 
tion to the atomistic philosophers and to Anaxagoras. 
(Metaphys. i. 3, 4, 7, Phys. L 4, de Gctierat. et 
Carr. i. 8, de Caelo , iii. 7.) All three, like the 
whole Ionic physiology, endeavoured to point out 
that which formed the basis of all changes, and to 
explain the latter by means of the former; but 
they could not, like Herocleitus, consider the 
coming into existence and motion as the existence 
of things, and rest and tranquillity as the non- 
existence, because they had derived from the 
EleaticS' the conviction that an existence could 
just as little pass over into a non-existence, as,® ice 
versa, the latter into the former. In order, never- 
theless, to establish the reality of changes, and 
consequently the world and its pbaenomena, against 
in# deductions of thp Eleatics, $hcy were obliged 
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to reduce that which appears to us ah a coming into 
existence to a process of mixture and separation of 
unalterable substances ; but for the same reason 
they were obliged to give up both, the Ileracleitean 
supposition of one original fundamental power, and 
the earlier Ionic hypothesis of one original sub- 
stance which produced all changes out of itself and 
again absorbed them. The supposition of an origi- 
nal plurality of unalterable elementary substances 
was absolutely necessary. And thus we find in 
the extant fragments of the didactic poem of Em- 
pedocles, the genuineness of which is attested be- 
yond all doubt by the authority of Aristotle and 
other ancient writers, the most unequivocal state- 
ment, made with an evident regard to the argu- 
mentation of Parmenides, that a coming into 
existence from a non-existence, as well as a complete 
death and annihilation, are things impossible ; what 
we call coming into existence and death is only 
mixture and separation of what was mixed, and 
the expressions of coming into existence and de- 
struction or annihilation are justified only by our 
being obliged to submit to the usus loquendi. 
(Fragm. 77, &c., 345, &c.) The original and un- 
alterable substances were termed by Empedocles 
the roots of things (recraapa t<2v iravTtav pt£c ipara, 
Fragm. vers. 55, <5c., 74, &c.) ; and it was he who 
first established the number of four elements, which 
were afterwards recognized for many centuries, 
and which before Empedocles had been pointed 
out one by one, partly as fundamental substances, 
and partly as transition stages of things coming 
into existence. (Aristot. Metaphys. i. 4, 7, de 
( lenerat . et Corr. ii. 1 ; comp. Ch. A. Brandis, 
Ifandbueh d. Gcsch. der Griech. Rom. Philos, i. 
p. 195, &c.) The mythical names Zeus, Hera, 
Nestis, and Aidoneus, alternate with the common 
terms of fire, air, water, and earth ; and it is of 
little importance for the narrate understanding of 
his theory, whether the life-giving Hera was meant 
to signify the air and Aidoneus the earth, or 
Aidoneus the air and Hera the earth, although the 
former is more probable than the latter. (Fragm. 
55, &c., 74, &c.; comp. Brandis, l. c. p. 198.) As, 
however, the elementary substances were simple, 
eternal, and unalterable (Karsten, p. 336, &c.), 
and as change or alteration was merely the con- 
sequence of their mixture and separation, it was 
also necessary to conceive them as motionless, and 
consequently to suppose the existence of moving 
powers — the necessary condition of mixture and 
separation — as' distinct from the substances, and 
equally original and eternal. But in this manner 
the dynamic explanations which the earlier physio- 
logists, and especially Ileracleitus, had given of 
nature, was changed into a mechanical one. In 
order here again to avoid the supposition of an 
actual coming into existence, Empedocles assumed 
two opposite directions of the moving power, the 
attractive and repulsive, the uniting and separat- 
ing, that is, love and hate (Nencos, Ai Jpts, Koto* — 
4»iA.drrjy, 'Appovly, SropT^), ns equally 
original and elementary (Fragm. 88, &c., 1 38, &c., 
167, &c. ; Aristot. Metaphys. i. 4 ; Karsten, p. 
346, &c.) ; whereas with Heracleitus they were 
only different manifestations of one and the same 
fundamental power. But is it to be supposed that 
those two powers were from the beginning equally 
active ? and is the state of mixture, *; e. the worn 
and its pbaenomena, an original one, or was it 
preceded by a state in which the pure elementary 
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substance* and the two moving powers co-existed 
in a condition of repose and inertness ? Empe- 
docles decided in favour of the latter supposition 
(Fragm. vers. 88, &c., 59, &c. ; comp. Plat. Soph. 
p. 242 ; Aristot. de Coel. i. 10, Phys. Auscult. i. 4, 
viii. 1), which agreed with ancient legends and 
traditions. This he probably did especially in or- 
der to keep still more distinctly asunder existences 
and things coming into existence ; and he conceived 
the original co-existence of the pure elementary 
substances and of the two powers in the form of a 
sphere (a<pa?pos ; comp. Karsten, p. 183, &c.), 
which was to indicate its perfect independence and 
self-sufficiency. As, however, these elementary 
substances were to exist together in their purity, 
without mixture and separation, it was necessary 
to suppose that the uniting power of love predomi- 
nated in the sphere (Aristot. Metaphys. B. i. 4, 
A. 21, de General, et Corr. i. 1 ), and that the 
separating power of hate was in a state of limited 
activity, or, as Empedocles expresses it, guarded 
the extreme ends of the sphere. ( Fragm. vers. 58, 
comp. 167, &c.) When the destructive hate rises 
into activity, the bond which keeps the pure ele- 
mentary substances together in the sphere is dis- 
solved (vers. 66, &c.) ; they separate in order 
partly to unite again by the power of love : and 
this is the origin of our world of phaenomena. But 
that the elementary substances might not be com- 
pletely absorbed by this world and lose their 
purity, Empedocles assumed a periodical change of 
the sphere and formation of the world ( Fragm . vers. 
88, &c., 167, &c.); but perhaps also, like the 
earlier Ionians, a perpetual continuance of pure 
fundamental substances, to which the parts of the 
world, which are tired of change, return and pre- 
pare the formation of the sphere for the next period 
of the world. (H. Ritter in Wolfs Anaiect. ii. 
p. 445, &c., Gesch. der Philos, i. p. 555, &c. ; but 
comp. Zeller, /. c. p. 191, &c.) The sphere being 
the embodiment of pure existence was with him 
also the embodiment or representative of the deity, 
either conceiving the deity as a collectivity, or 
mainly as the uniting power of love. ( Fragm. vers. 
70 ; comp. Aristot. de General, et Corr. ii. 6, Me- 
taphys. B. 4, de Anim. i. 5.) But as existence is 
not to be confined to the sphere, but must rather 
be at the foundation of the whole visible world, so 
the deity also must be active in it. But Empedocles 
was little able to determine the how of this divine 
activity in its distinction from and connexion with 
the activity of the moving powers : he, too, like 
the Eleatics (Xenophan. Fragm. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, ed. 
Karsten), strove to purify and liberate the notion 
of the deity: “not provided with limbs, He, a 
holy, infinite spirit, passes through the world with 
rapid thoughts,” is the sublime expression of Em- 
pedocles. (Fragm. vers. 359, &c., comp. 317.) 
Along with this, however, he speaks of the eternal 
power of Necessity as an ancient decree of the gods, 
and it is not dear whether the necessary succession 
of cause and effect, or an unconditional predestina- 
tion, is to be understood by it ; or, lastly, whether 
Empedocles did not rather leave the notion of 
Necessity and its relation to the deity in that 
mysterious darkness in which we find it in the 
works of most philosophers of antiquity. 

We perceive the world of phaenomena or changes 
through the medium of our senses, but not so its 
eternal cause; and although Empedocles traced 
both sensuous perception and thought to one and 
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the same cause, his six original beings (Aristot. de 
Anim. iii. 0 Metaphys. i. 57 ; Fragm. 321, &c., 
315, &c., 31 3„ 318, &c.), still he clearly distin- 
guished the latter as a higher state of development 
from the former ; he complains of the small extent 
of our knowledge obtainable through our body 
(Fragm. 32, &c.), and advises us not to trust to 
our eyes or ears, or any other part of our body, 
but to see in thought of what kind each thing is 
by itself (Fragm. 49, &c., comp. 108, 356, &c.) ; 
but he attributes the thinking cognition to the 
deity alone. (Fragm. 32, &c., 41, &c., 354, 362, 
&c.) We are, however, by no means justified in 
supposing that Empedocles*, like the Eleatics, con- 
sidered that which is perceptible through the 
senses, i. e. the world and its phaenomena, to be a 
mere phantom, and the unity of the divine sphere, 
that is, the world of Live, which is arrived at only 
by thought, to be the sole existence. (H. Ritter 
in Wolf’s Analcct. i. 423, &c., Gesch. der Philos. 
i. p. 541, &c. ; Brandis, in the Rhcinisch. Museum, 
iii. p. 124 ; comp. Zeller, l. c. p. 184, &c.) 

Further investigations concerning Empedocles's 
derivation of the different kinds of sensuous per- 
ception, and of the mutual influence of things upon 
one another in general, from the coincidence of 
effluxes and corresponding pores, as well as the 
examination of the fragments of his cosmologic and 
physiologic doctrines, must be left to a history of 
Greek philosophy. [Ch. A. B.] 

E'MPODUS ("'E/mtoSoj), an otherwise unknown 
writer, whose diropyrjpovevfiara are mentioned by 
Athenaeus. (ix. p. 370.) Casaubon proposed to 
read YloafiUclvios instead of ’'E/airoSos ; but our 
ignorance about Empodus is not sufficient to justify 
such a conjecture. [L. S.] 

EMPO'RIUS, a’ Latin rhetorician, author of 
three short tracts entitled 1. De Ethapoeia ac Loco 
Communi Liber ; 2. Demonstrativae Materiae prae- 
ceptum ; 3. De Deliberativa Specie. He is believed 
to have flourished not earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury, chiefly from the circumstance that he refers 
in his illustrations to the regal power rather than to 
the imperial dignity, which he would scarcely have 
done had he lived before the revival of the kingly 
title. 

Emporius was first edited by Beatus Rhennnus, 
along with some other authors upon rhetoric, Basil. 
4to. 1521 ; the pieces named above will all be found 
in the “ Antiqui Rhetores Latini” of F. Pithoeus, 
4to., Paris, 1599, p. 278. [W. R.] 

EMPU'SA (''Eprrovtra), a monstrous spectre, 
which was believed to devour human beings. It 
could assume different forms, and was sent out by 
Hecate to frighten travellers. It was believed 
usually to appear with one leg of brass and the 
other of an ass. (Aristoph. Ran. 294, Ecdes. 
1094.) Whenever a traveller addressed the 
monster with insulting words, it used to flee and 
utter a shrill sound. (Philostr. Vit. Apoll. ii. 4.) 
The Lamiae and Mormolyceia, who assumed the 
form of handsome women for the purpose of attract- 
ing young men, and then sucked their blood lijke 
vampyrs and ate their flesh, were reckoned among 
the Empusae. (Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 25 ; Suid. 
8.V.) « ^ [L. 

E'MPYLUS, a rhetorician ; the companion, aa 
we are told by Plutarch, of Brutus, to whom he 
dedicated a short essay, not destitute of merit, on 
the death of Caesar. It is not stated to what 
country he belonged. “ Empylus the Rhodian** 
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Is mentioned in & passage of Quintilian* where the 
text is very doubtful, as an orator reifrred to by 
Cicero, but no such name occurs in any extant 
work of the latter. — (Plut. Brut. 2* QuintiL.x. 6. 
§ 4, and Spalding’s note). [W. R.J 

E'NALUS C'EmXos). The Penthelides, the 
first settlers in Lesbos, had received an oracle from 
Amphitrite commanding them to sacrifice a bull to 
Poseidon and a virgin to Amphitrite and the Ne- 
reides, as soon as they should, on their journey to 
Lesbos, come to the rock Mcsogeion. The leaders of 
the colonists accordingly caused their daughters to 
draw lots, tho result of which was, that the daugh- 
ter of Sraintheus or PJpneus was to be sacrificed. 
When she vjas on the point of being thrown into 
the sea, her lover, Enalus, embraced her, and leaped 
with her into the deep. But both were saved by 
dolphins. Once the sea all ground Lesbos rose in 
such high billows, that no one ventured to ap- 
proach it ; Enalus alone had the courage to do so, 
and when he returned from* the sea, he was fol- 
lowed by polypi, the greatest of which was carry- 
ing a stone, which Enalus took from it, and dedi- 
cated in a temple. (Plut. Sept. Sapient. Conviv. p. 
163, c, de Sollert. animal, p. 984. d.) [L. S.] 

ENANTIO'PHANES. Cujacius, in his Pre- 
face to the 60th book of the Basilica, prefixed to 
the 7th volume of Fabrot’s edition of that work, 
supposes Enantiophanes to be the assumed name 
of a Graeco- Roman jurist, who wrote irepl ivavno- 
<pav<Su t or concerning the explanation of apparent 
legal inconsistencies; and Suarez {Notit. Basil. 
§ 35) says that Photius, in his Nomocanon, men- 
tions having written such a work. Fabricius, in a 
note upon the work of Suarez (which is inserted 
in the Bibliotheca Graeca ), states that Balsamo, in 
his Preface to the Nomocanon of Photius, refers to 
Enantiophanes. Assemanni, however, shews {Bill. 
Jur. Orient, ii. 18, p. 389) that there is no reason 
for attributing a work irepl 4vcunio<pav£v to Pho- 
tius, that there is no passage in his Nomocanon 
relating to such a work, ^ind that the sentence 
in which Balsamo is supposed by Fabricius to refer 
to Enantiophanes has no such meaning. The 
' , Evavrio<f>avoSv $t€\lov is cited in Basil, v. p. 726. 
Enantiophanes {Basil, vi. p. 250) cites his own 
book de Legatis et Mortis Causa DonationibuSy and 
the Tlapaypatpify or annotation, of Enantiophanes is 
cited in Basil, vii. p. 496. The period when the ju- 
rist lived who bears this name, has been a subject 
of much dispute. Reiz (ad Theopkiluniy pp. 1234, 
1236) thinks that Enantiophanes wrote before the 
composition of the Basilica, and marks his name 
with an asterisk as an ascertained contemporary of 
Justinian. In Basil, iii. p. 318 Enantiophanes 
calls Stephanus his master; but this is by no 
means conclusive. Assemanni, misled by Papado- 
poli, thinks that the Stephanus here meant lived 
under Alexius Comnenus, and was not the Stepha- 
nus who was one of the compilers of Justinian’s 
Digest. The contemporary of Justinian, however, 
was undoubtedly the person intended; but Stepha- 
nus was one of those early Oraeco-Roman jurists 
who,' like Domninus, Patricfus, and Cyrillus, are 
thought by Zachariae (Anecdotay p. viii.) to have 
been called by subsequent jurists masters or teachers 
in a general sense. (Compare Basil. 1 IT tit. i. s. 67, 
«ch. ed. Heimbach, i. p, 646.) Zachariae places 
Enantiophanes among the jurists who lived before 
the time of Basileius Macedo. (Hist. Jur. Gr. Rom. 
Belfast § 20. 1,,2.) That he lived before the for- 
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motion of the present text of the Basilica, appears 
from his being several times named in the text it* 
self, as in iii. p. 258, where he cites Theophilus $ 

11. p. 56 0, where he cites the Code of Justinian ; 
i. 99, where he cites the No veils of Justinian. 
According to the Scholium on the Basilica (ii. p. 
548, ed. Heimbach), he seems to hare written 
notes upon the Digest. That he was alive after 
the death of Justinian appears from Basil, iii. p. 
230 (ed. Heimbach), where he cites a Novell of 
Justin. On the other hand, Assemanni thinks that 
he wrote after the composition of the Basilica, 
which, in the Scholium, Basil, i. p. 262, he appears 
to cite ; but it is very likely that here, as in many 
other places, that which was originally a citation 
from the Digest has been subsequently changed for 
convenience into a reference to the Basilica. In 
Basil, iii. p. 440, he cites Gregorius Doxapater, 
whom Polil (followed by Zacharipe), on the sup- 
posed authority of Montfaucon, places in the first 
half of the 12th century; but we have shewn 
[Doxapater] that there is no ground for identi- 
fying Gregorius Doxapater with the Doxapater 
mentioned by Montfaucon. 

An eminent jurist of the time of Justinian is 
frequently cited in the Basilica, and in the Scholia 
on that work by tffe appellation of the Anonymous. 
This writer composed an Index or abridgment of 
the Novells of Justinian, and was the author of 
Paratitla (a comparison of parallel passages) in the 
Digest. To this work the treatise on apparently 
discordant passages would form a natural sequel; 
and Mortreuil ( Histoire du Droit Byzantin t i. p. 
296) makes it probable that Enantiophanes and 
the Anonymous were the same persons; for in 
Basil, vi. p. 251 Schol., a passage is ascribed to 
Enantiophanes, which, in Basil, vi. p. 260, Schol., 
is attributed to the Anonymous. 

Biener (Geschichte der Novcllen J ustinianSy p. 
56) threw out the conjecture, that the Anonymous 
was no other than Julianus, the author of the Latin 
Epitome of the Novells; and Zachariae (Anecdotay 
p. 204-7) attempts to establish this conjecture. 
Mortreuil seems disposed to identify the three. 

In order to facilitate investigation, we subjoin a 
list (formed from Reiz and Fabricius) of passages 
in the Basilica where the name of Enantiophanes 
occurs. 

Basil, i. pp. 70, 99, 100, 109, 260,' 408, 262, 
265, 266, ii. pp. 540, 560, 609, 610, 628, iii. 
pp. 43, 170, 258, 318, 393, 394, 412, v. p. 726, 
vi. 250, 251, 260, vii. 496, 499, 565, 640, 641. 
(Heimbach, de Basil Orig. pp. 76-79.) [J. T. G.] 

ENARE'PHORUS (^ rarffopos), a son of 
Hippocoon, was a most passionate suitor of Helen, 
when she was yet quite young. Tyndareus, there- 
fore, entrusted the maiden to the care of Theseus. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 5 ; Plut. Thes. 31.) Enare- 
phorus had a heroum at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 15. 
§ ‘2.) [L. S.} 

ENA'RETE. [Aeolus, No. 1.] 

ENCE'LADUS ('EytcUaXos^a son of Tarta- 
rus and Ge, and one of the hundred-aimed giants 
who made war upon the gods. (Hygin. Fab. Praef. 
p. 1 ; Virg. Aen. iv. 179 ; Ovw Ep. ex Pout. ii. 2. 

12, Amor. iii. 12. 27.) He was killed, according 
to some, by Zeus, by a flash of lightning, and bu- 
ried under mount Aetna (Virg. Aen. iii 578); and, 
according to others, he was killed by the chariot of 
Athena (Paus. viii. 47. § Ik or by the spear of 
Seilenua. ( Eurip. Cyclops, 7.) In hia flight Athena 
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threw upon him the island of Sicily. (Apollod. i. 
6. § 2.) There are two other fabulous beings of 
this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 918.) [L.S.J 

ENCO'LPIUS. [Pktronius.] 
ENCO'LPIUS is named by Lampridius as the 
author of a life pf the emperor Alexander Severas, 
with whom he lived upon terms of intimacy. 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 17, 48.) 

A book published by Thomas Elyot, a man 
celebrated for his learning in the reign of Henry 
VIII., under the title “ The Image of Governance 
(Imago Imperii) compiled of the Actes and Sen- 
tences notable of the most noble emperor Alex- 
ander Scverus, translated from the Greek of Eu- 
colpius (Encolpius) into English,''* Lond. 1540, 
1541, 1544, 1549, 4to., 1556, 1594, 8vo., is a fa- 
brication. [W. 11.] 

ENDliTS ('E^Stjis), a daughter of Chiron, who 
was married to Aeacus, by whom she became the 
mother of Peleus and Telamon. (Apollod. iii. 12. 

§ 6,) Paiisanias (ii. 29. § 7) calls her a daughter 
ofSciron. fL. S.] 

E'NDIUS ('EvSios), of Sparta, son of Alcibiades, 
member of a family whose connexion with that of 
the Athenian Alcibiades had in a previous generation 
introduced into the latter this Lacedaemonian name. 
It is he apparently who was one of the three am- 
bassadors sent by Sparta in 420 n. c. to dissuade 
Athens from the Argive alliance. They were 
chosen, says Thucydides, from the belief of their 
being acceptable to the Athenians, and possibly in 
particular with a view to conciliate his guest, Alci- 
biades, who probably made use of this very advan- 
tage in effecting the deception by which he de- 
feated their purpose. He was elected ephor in the 
autumn of 418, the time of the Athenian disaster 
at Syracuse, and through him Alcibiades, now in 
exile, inflicted on his country the severe blow of 
bringing the Lacedaemonians to the coast of Ionia, 
which otherwise would at any rate have been post- 
poned. Ilis influence decided the government to 
lend its first succour to Chios ; and when the 
blockade of their ships in Peiraeens seemed likely 
to put a stop to all operations, he again persuaded 
Endius and his colleagues to make the attempt. 
Thucydides says, that Alcibiades was his Trarpinds 
if rd /uL<x\urra £ei >of\ so that probably it was with 
him that Alcibiades resided during his stay at 
Sparta. (Thuc. v. 44, viii. 6, 12.) To these 
facts we may venture to add from Diodorus (xiii. 
52, 53) the further statement, that after the defeat 
at Cyzicus, b. c. 410, he was sent from Sparta at 
the head of an embassy to Athens with proposals 
for peace of the fairest character, which were, how- 
ever, through the influence of the presumptuous 
demagogue Cleophon, rejected. Endius, as the 
friend of Alcibiades, the victor of Cy/.icus, would 
naturally be selected ; and the account of Diodo- 
rus, with the exception of course of the oration he 
writes for Endius, may, notwithstanding the 
silence of Xenophon, be received as true in the 
main. [A. II. C.J 

ENDOEUS (‘'EvSoms), an Athenian statuary, 
it called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said to 
have accompanied when he fled to Crete. This 
statement must be taken to express, not the time 
at which he lived, but the style of art which he 
practised. It is probable that he lived . at the same 
period as Dtpoenns and Scyllis, who are in the 
pottle way called disciples of Daedalus, namely, in 
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the time of Peisistratus and his sons, about n. c. 
560. (Thiersch, Ii\ pochette pp. 124, 125.) His 
works were : 1. In the acropolis at Athens a sit- 

ting statue of Athena, in olive-wood, with an in- 
scription to the effect that Callias dedicated it, and 
Endoeus made it. Hence his age is inferred, for 
the first Callias who is mentioned in history is the 
opponent of Peisistratus. (Herod, vi. 121.) 2. In 

the temple of Athena Polias at Erythrae in Ionia, 
a colossal wooden statue of the goddess, sitting on 
a throne, holding a distaff in each hand, and having 
a sun-dial (ttoAos) on the head. 3. In connexion 
with this statue, there stood in the hypaetlirum, 
before the visit of Pausanias, to the temple, statues 
of the Graces and Hours, in white marble, also by 
Endoeus. 4. A statue of Athena Alea, in her 
temple at Tegea, made entirely of ivory, which 
was transported to Rome by Augustus, and set up 
in the entrance of his forum. (Paus. i. 26. § 5 ; 
vii. 5. § 4 ; viii. 46. § 2 ; Athenag. Lepat. pro 
Christ, p. 293, a.) fP. S.] 

ENDY'MION (’EvSu/utW), a youth distin- 
guished for his beauty, and renowned- in ancient 
story by the perpetual sleep in which he spent his 
life. Some traditions about Endymion refer us to 
Elis, and others to Caria, and others again are a 
combination of the two. According to the first set 
of legends, he was a son of Aethlius and Calyce,or 
of Zeus and Calyce, and succeeded Aethlius in the 
kingdom of Elis. (Paus. v. 1. § 2.) Others again 
say that he expelled Clymenus from the kingdom of 
Elis, and introduced into the country Aeolian set- 
tlers from Thessaly. (Apollod. i. 7. § 5, &c. ; 
Paus. v. 8. § 1.) Conon ( Narrat . 14) calls him a 
son of Zeus and Protogeneia, and Hyginus (Fab. 
271) a son of Aetolus. He is said to have been 
married to Asterodia, Chromia, Ilyperippe, NeVs, 
or Iphianassa ; and Aetolus, Paeon, Epeius. Eury- 
dice, and Naxus are called his children. He was, 
however, especially beloved by Selene, .by whom 
he had fifty daughters. (Paus. v. 1. § 2.) II© 
caused his sons to engage in the race-course at 
Olympia, and promised to the victor the succession 
in his kingdom, and Epeius conquered his brothers, 
and succeeded Endymion as king of Elis. He was 
believed to be buried at Olympia, which also con- 
tained a statue of his in the treasury of the Meta- 
pontians. (Paus. vi. 19. <$ 8, 20. $ 6.) According 
to a tradition, believed at Heracleia in Caria, En- 
dymion had come from Elis to mount Latmus in 
Caria, whence he is called the Latmian ( Latmius ; 
Paus. v. 1. $ 4; Ov. Are Am. iii. 83, Trist. ii. 
299). He is described by the poets either as a 
king, a shepherd, or a hunter (Theocrit. iii. 49, 
xx. 37 with the Scholiast), and while he was slum- 
bering in a cave of mount Latmus, Selene came 
down to him, kissed, and lay by his side. (Comp. 
Apollon, llhod. iv. 57.) There also he had, in 
later times, a sanctuary, and his tomb was shewn 
in a cave of mount litmus. (Paus. v. 1. § 4; 
Strab. xiv. p. 636.) Ilis eternal sleep on Latmus 
is assigned to different causes in ancient story. 
Some said that Zeus had granted him a request, 
and that Endymion begged for immortality, eter- 
nal sleep, and everlasting youth (Apollod. i. 7- 
§ 5.) ; others relate that'he was received among 
the gods of Olympus, but as be there fell in love 
with Hera, Zeus, in his anger, punished him by 
throwing him into eternal Hleep on mount Latmus. 
(Schol. ad Tlteocrit. iii. 49.) Others, lastly, state 
that Selene, charmed with his surpassing beauty. 
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wnt him to sloep, that she might be able to kiai 
him without being observed by him. (Cic. Tuscul. 
i. 88.) The stories of the fair sleeper, Endymion, 
the darling of Selene, are unquestionably poetical 
fictions, in which sleep is personified. His name 
and all his attributes confirm this opinion : Endy- 
mion signifies a being that gently comes over one ; 
he is called a king, because he has power over all 
living creatures ; a shepherd, because he slumbered 
in the cool caves of mount Latmus, that is, “ the 
mount of oblivion.” Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful, lastly, than the notion, that he is kissed by 
the soft rays of the moon. (Comp. Plat. Phaed. p. 
72. b ; Ov. Am. i. 13. 43.) There is a beautiful 
statue of a sleeping Endymion in the British 
Museum. • [Tj. S.] 

ENl'PEUS (’Ev«rflJs), a river-god in Thessaly, 
who was beloved by Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus. Poseidon, who was in love with her, 
assumed the appearance of Enipeus, and thus 
visited her, and she becamg by him the mother of 
twins, Pelias and Neleus. (Apollod. i. 9. $ 8.) 
Ovid (Met. vi. 116) relates that Poseidon, having 
assumed the form of Enipeus, begot by Iphimedeia 
two sons, Otus and Ephialtes. Another river-god 
of the same name occurs qp Elis, who is likewise 
connected with the legend about Tyro. (Strab. viii. 
p. 356.) [L.S.] 

E'NNIA, called Ennia Thrasylla by Dion 
Cassius, and Ennia Nakvia by Suetonius, was the 
wife of Macro and the mistress of Caligula. Her 
husband murdered Tiberius in order to accelerate 
the accession of Caligula ; but this emperor, like a 
true tyrant, disliking to see those to whom he wa 
under obligation, put to death Ennia and her hus- 
band. (Dion. Cass. I viii. 28, lix. 10 ; Tac. Ann 
vi. 45 ; Suet. Cal. 12, 26.) 

EN'NIUS, whom the Romans ever regarded 
with a sort of filial reverence ns the parent of 
their literature — nosier Ennius , our own Ennius, as 
he is styled with fond familiarity — was bom in the 
consulship of C. Mamilius Turrinus and C. Vale- 
rius Falto, b.c. 239, theayear immediately follow- 
ing that in which the first regular drama had been 
exhibited on the Roman stage by Livius Androni- 
cus. The place of his nativity was Rudiae, a 
Calabrian village among the hills near Brundu- 
sium. He claimed descent from the ancient lords 
of Messapia ; and after he had become a convert 
to the Pythagorean doctrines, was wont to boast 
that the spirit which had once animated the body 
of the immortal Homer, after passing through 
many tenements, after residing among others in a 
peacock, and in the sage of Crotona, had even- 
tually passed into his own frame. Of his early 
history we know nothing, except, if we can trust 
the loose poetical testimony of Silius and Clau- 
dian, that he served with credit as a soldier, and 
rose to the rank of a centurion. When M. Por- 
cius Cato, who had filled the office of quaestor 
under Scipio in the African war, was returning 
home, he found Ennius in Sardinia, became ac- 
quainted with his high powers, and brought him 
in his train to Rome, our poet being at that time 
about the age of thirty-eight. But his military 
ardour was not yet quenched; for twelve years 
afterwards he accompanied M. Fidvius Nobilior 
during the Aetolian campaign, and shared his 
triumph. It is recorded that the victorious gene- 
ral, at the instigation probably of his literary 
friend, consecrated the spoils captured from the 
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enemy to the Muses, and subsequently, when 
Censor, dedicated a joint temple to Hercules and 
the Nine. Through the sdn of Nobilior, Ennius, 
when far advanced in life, obtained the rights of a 
citizen, a privilege which at that epoch was 
guarded with watchful jealousy, and very rarely 
granted to an alien. From the period, however, 
when he quitted Sardinia, he seems to have made 
Rome his chief abode ; for there his great poetical 
talents, and an amount of learning which must 
have been considered marvellous in those days, 
since he was master of three languages, — Osean, 
Latin, and Greek, — gained for him the respect 
and favour of all who valued such attainments ; 
and, in particular, he lived upon terms of the 
closest intimacy with the conqueror of Hannibal 
and other members of that distinguished family. 
Dwelling in a humble mansion on the Aventine, 
attended by a single female slave, he maintained 
himself in honourable poverty by acting as a pre- 
:eptor to patrician youths ; and having lived on 
happily to a good age, was carried off by a disease 
of the joints, probably gout, when seventy years 
aid, soon after the completion of his great under* 
aking, which he closes by comparing himself to a 
ace-horse, in these prophetic lines : — 

Like some brave steed, who in his latest race 
Hath won the T)lympic wreath ; the contest o’er, 
Sinks to repose, worn out by age and toil. 

At the desire of Africanus, his remains were 
deposited in the sepulchre of the Scipios, and his 
bust allowed a place among the effigies of that 
noble house. Ilis epitaph, penned by himself in 
the undoubting anticipation of immortal fame, has 
been preserved, and may be literally rendered 
thus : — 

Romans, behold old Ennius! whose lays 
Built up on high your mighty fathers’ praise ! 
Pour not the wail of mourning .o’er my bier. 

Nor pay to me the tribute of a tear : 

Still, still I live ! from mouth to mouth I fly ! 
Never forgotten, never shall I die ! 

The works of Ennius are believed to have exist- 
ed entire so late as the thirteenth century (A. G. 
Cramer, Hauschronicky p. 223), but they have 
long since disappeared as an independent whole, 
and nothing now remains but fragments collected 
from other ancient writers. These amount in all 
to many hundred lines; but a large proportion 
being quotations cited by grammarians for the 
purpose of illustrating some rare form, or deter- 
mining the signification of some obsolete word, are 
mere scraps, possessing little interest for any one 
but a philologist. Some extracts of a longer and 
more satisfactory character are to be found in 
Cicero, who gives us from the annals, — the dream 
of Ilia (18 lines) ; the conflicting auspices observed 
by Romulus and Remus (20 lines) ; and the speech 
of Pyrrhus with regard to ransoming the, prisoners 
(8 lines) : besides these, a passage from the An* 
dromache (18 lines); a curious invective against 
itinerant fortune-tellers, probably from the Satires ; 
and a few others of lees importance. Aulua Gel* 
lius has saved eighteen consecutive verses, in 
which the duties and bearing of a-humble friend 
towards his superior are bodied forth in very spi- 
rited phraseology, forming a picture which it was 
believed that the poet intended for a portrait of 
himself, while Macrobius presents us with a battle- 
piece (8 lines), where a tribune is described as gal- 
lantly resisting the attack of a crowd of foes. 

c 
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Although under these circumstances it is ex- 
tremely difficult to form any accurate judgment 
with regard to his absolute merits as a poet, we 
are at least certain that his success was triumph- 
ant. For a long series of years his strains were 
read aloud to applauding multitudes, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces ; and a class of 
men arose who, in imitation of the Homeristae, 
devoted themselves exclusively to the study and 
recitation of his works, receiving the appellation 
of Ennianistae. In the time of Cicero he was 
still considered the prince of Roman song (En- 
nititn summum Epieum poetam — de Opt. G. O. 1. 
Summus poeta nostcr — pro Hath. ‘22W Virgil was 
not ashamed to borrow many of his thoughts, and 
not a few of his expressions ; and even the splen- 
dour of the Augustan age failed to throw him 
into the shade. And well did he merit the grati- 
tude of his adopted countrymen ; for not only did 
he lay the basis of their literature, but actually 
constructed their language. He found the Latin 
tongue a rough, meagre, uncultivated dialect, 
made up of ill-cemented fragments, gathered at 
random from a number of different sources, subject 
to no rules which might secure its stability, and 
destitute of any regular system of versification. 
He softened its asperities, he enlarged its vocabu- 
lary, he regulated its grammatical combinations, 
he amalgamated into one harmonious whole its 
various conflicting elements, and he introduced the 
heroic hexameter, and various other metres, long 
.carefully elaborated by Grecian skill. Even in 
the disjointed and mutilated remains which have 
been transmitted to us, we observe a vigour of 
imagination, a national boldness of tone, and an 
energy of expression which amply justify the 
praises so liberally launched on his genius by the 
ancients ; and although we are perhaps at first 
repelled by the coarseness, clumsiness, and antique 
fashion of the garb in which bis high thoughts are 
invested, we cannot but feel that what was after- 
wards gained in smoothness and refinement is a 
poor compensation for the loss of that freshness 
and strength which breathe the hearty spirit of 
the brave old days of Roman simplicity and free- 
dom. The criticism of Ovid, “ Ennius ingenio 
maximus arte rudis,” is fair, and happily worded ; 
but the fine simile of Quintilian, “ Ennium sicut 
sacros vetustate lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia 
et antiqua robora, jam non tantam habent speciem, 
quantum religionera,” more fully embodies our 
sentiments. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the works of - Ennius, 
in so far as their titles can be ascertained. 

I. Annalium Lihri xvm. The most important 
of all his productions was a history of Rome in 
dactylic hexameters, commencing witli the loves 
of Mars and Rhea, and reaching down to his own 
times. The subject was selected with great judg- 
ment. The picturesque fables, romantic legends, 
and chivalrous exploits with which it abounded, 
afforded full scope for the exercises of his poetical 
powers ; he was enabled to testify gratitude to- 
wards his personal friends, and to propitiate the 
nobles as a body, by extolling their own lofty 
deeds and the glories of their sires ; and perhaps 
no theme could have been chosen so well calcu- 
lated to awaken the enthusiasm of all ranks 
among a proud, warlike, and as yet unlettered 
people. 1 1 is fancy was cramped by none of those 
fetters imposed by a series of well ascertained 
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I facts ; he was left to work his will upon the rude 
ballads of the vulgar, the wild traditions of the 
old patrician clans, and the meagre chronicles of 
the priests. Niebuhr conjectures that the beautiful 
history of the kings in Livy may have been taken 
from Ennius. No great space, however, was al- 
lotted to the earlier records, for the contest with 
Hannibal, which was evidently described with 
great minuteness, commenced with the seventh 
book, the first Punic war being passed over alto- 
gether, as we are told by Cicero. {Brut. 1 9.) 

II. Fabulae . The fame of Ennius as a dramatist, 
was little inferior to his reputation as an epic bard. 
His pieces, which were very numerous, appear to 
have been all translations or« adaptations from the 
Greek, the metres of the originals being in most 
cases closely imitated. Fragments have been pre- 
served of the following tragedies : Achilles , Achilles 
(Aristarchi), Ajax, Atcmaeon, Alexander , Andro- 
inacha , Andromeda, Antiojte , Athamas , Cresphontes , 
Dulorcstes, Erecthcus , / lumcnides , IJectoris Lytra , 
Hecuba , Jliona (doubtful), Ipkigenia , Medea , 
Med us, Melanippa or Melunijrpus , A r emea, Neopt- 
olenitis , Phoenix , Telamon , Telephus , Thyestes ; and 
of the following comedies, belonging to the class 
of pal/iatac: Ambraei <jt Gupiuncula (perhaps Ca- 
pr uncut us), Cefcs/is (name very doubtful), Pattern- 
Hastes, s. Panrraiiastae. 

For full information as to the sources from 
whence those were derived, consult the editions of 
Hesselius and Rotho, together with the disserta- 
tions of Osann referred to at the end of this ar- 
ticle. 

III. Satirae. In four (Porpliyr. ad liar. Sal. i. 
10), or according to others (Donat, ad Terent. 
Phorm. ii. 2. ‘25) in six books, of which less than 
twenty-five scattered lines are extant, but from 
these it is evident that the Saiirua were composed 
in a great variety of metres, and from this circum- 
stance, in all probability, received their appella- 
tion. 

IV. Scijiin. A panegyric upon the public career 
of bis friend and patron/'Africanus. The measure 
adopted seems to have been the trochaic tetram- 
eter cutalcctic, although a line quoted, possibly by 
mistake, in Mac robins {Sat. vi. 4) is a dactylic 
hexameter. The five verses and a half which wo 
possess of this piece do not enable us to decide 
whether Valerius Maximus was entitled to term it 
(viii. 14) rude el impolitum praecottium. (Suidas, 
s. «. "Evi nos ; Schnl. vet. wl If or. Sat . ii. 1. 16.) 
Some scholars have supposed that the Svipio was 
in reality a drama belonging to the class of the 
praetextatac. 

V. A sot us. Varro and Festus when examining 
into the moaning of certain uncommon words, quote 
from “ Ennius in Asoto,” or as Scaliger, very erro- 
neously, insists “in Sotadico.” The subject and 
nature of this piece are totally unknown. Many 
believe it to have been a comedy. 

VI. Ejneharmus. From a few remnants, amount- 
ing altogether to little mure than twenty lines, we 
gather that this must have been a philosophical 
didactic poem in which the nature of the gods, the 
human mind and its phaenomena, the physical 
structure of the universe and various kindred 
topics, were discussed: From the title we con- 
clude, that it was translated or imitated from 
Epicharmus the comic poet, who was a disciple of 
Pythagoras and is known to have written De 
Rerum Natura. 
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VII. Phageticai Phagesia* IIcdyplMgetica. These 
and many other titles have been assigned to a work 
upon edible fishes, which Ennius may perhaps have 
translated from Archestratus. • [Archbstratus.] 
Eleven lines in dactylic hexameters have been 
preserved by Apuleius exhibiting a mere catalogue 
of names and localities. They are given, with 
some preliminary remarks, in Wernsdorf’s Poet. 
JmU Min. vol. i. pp. 157 and 187. See abo 
Apuleius, Apolog. p. 2 99 ed. Elmenh. ; P. Pith- 
oeus, Epigramm. vet. iv. fin. ; Parrhas. Epist.. 65 ; 
Trillerus, Observatt. crit. i. 14 ; Scaliger Caialect. 
vet. poet. p. 215 ; Tumeb. Advers. xxi. 21 ; Salmas. 
ad Solin. p. 794, ed. Traj. ; Burmann, Anthol. Lat. 
iii. 135 ; Fabric. J9ibl. Lat. lib. iv. c. 1. § 7. 

VIII: Epigrammata. Under this head we have 
two short epitaphs upon Scipio Africanus, and one 
upon Ennius himself, the whole in elegiac verse, 
extending collectively to ten lines. 

IX. Protreptica. The title seems to indicate 
that this was a collection*of precepts exhorting the 
reader to the practice of virtue. We cannot, how- 
ever, tell much about it nor even discover whether 
it was written in prose or verse, since one word 
only is known to us, namely pannibus quoted by 
Charisius. 

X. Praecepta. Very probably the same with the 
preceding. From the remains of three lines in 
Priscian we conclude that it was composed in 
iambic trimeters. 

XI. Safnnae. Angelo Mai in a note on Cic. De 
Rep. ii. 8, gives a few words in prose from 
“ Ennius in Sabinis ” without informing us where 
ho found them. Columna has pointed out that in 
Macrobius, Sat. vi. 5, we ought to read u Ennius 
in libro Satirarum quarto ” instead of Sabinarum 
as it stands in the received text. 

XII. Euhemerus , a translation into Latin 
prose of the 7epa dvaypdxpg of Euhemerus [Eu- 
HRMKRU8.'] Several short extracts are contained 
in Ijactantius, and a single word in the De Rc 
Rustica of Varro. 

Censorinus (c. 19) %lls us, that according to 
Ennius the year consisted of 368 days, and hence 
it has been conjectured that he was the author of 
some astronomical treatise. But an expression of 
this sort may have been dropped incidentally, and 
is not sufficient to justify such a supposition with- 
out further evidence. 

The first general collection of the fragments of 
Ennius is that contained in the “ Fragmenta ve- 
terum Poetarum Latinorum ** by Robert and Henry 
Stephens, Paris, 8vo. 1564. It is exceedingly im- 
perfect and does not include any portion of the 
Euhemerus, which being in prose was excluded 
from the plan. 

Mucli more complete and accurate are “ Q. Ennii 
poetae vetustissimi, quae supersunt, fragmenta,” 
collected, arranged, and expounded, by Hieronymus 
Columna, Neapol. 4to. 1590, reprinted with consi- 
derable additions, comprising the commentaries of 
Delrio and G. J. Voss, by Hcsselius, professor of 
and eloquence at Rotterdam, Amstel. 4to. 

97. This must be considered as the best edition 
°* co ^ ect ®d fragments which has yet appeared. 

Five years after Columna's edition a new 
edition of the Annates was published at Leyden 
(4to. 1595) by Paullus Merida, a Dutch lawyer, 
who professed not only to have greatly purified 
the text, and to have introduced many important 
corrections in the arrangement and distribution of 
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the different portions, but to have made consider 
ble additions to the relics previously discovers 
The new verses were gathered chiefly from a woi 
by L. Calpumius Piso, a contemporary of tl 
younger Pliny, bearing the title De Continentx 
Velerum Poetarum ad Trajanum Principem , a M{ 
of which Merula tells us that he examined hastil 
in the library of St. Victor at Paris, accompanyin 
this statement with an inexplicable and most sui 
picious remark, that he was afraid the volum 
would be stolen. It is certain that this codex, i 
it ever existed, has long since disappeared, and th 
lines in question are regarded with well-merite< 
suspicion. ^(Niebuhr, Lectures on Roman History 
edited by Dr. Schmitz, Introd. p. 35 ; Hoch, D 
Ennianorum Annatium Fragments a P. MeruL 
auctis , Bonn, 1839.) 

The Annates from the text of Merula were re 
printed, but not very accurately, with some trifling 
additions, and with tho fragments of the Punii 
war of Naevius, by E. S. ( Ernst Sjxmgenlxerg) 
8vo. Lips. 1825. 

The fragments of the tragedies were carefully 
collected and examined by M. A. Delrio in hii 
Syntagma Tragoediae Lalitiae , vol., i. Antv. 4 to 
1598 ; reprinted at Paris in 1607 and 1619: the} 
will be found <4 bo in the Collectanea veterum Tnxgi 
corum of Scriverius, to which are appended the 
emendations and notes of (i. J. Vossius, Lug. Bat 
8vo, 1620. The fragments of both the tragedies 
and comedies are contained in Bothe, Poetarun 
Latii scctiicorum fragmenta , Halberst. 8vo. 182 4 
The fragments of the Medea, with a dissertatior 
on the origin and nature of Roman tragedy, wer< 
published by II. Planck, Gbtting. 4to. 1806, anti 
the fragments of the Medea and of the Hecuba, 
compared with the plays of Euripides bearing the 
same names, are contained in the Analecta Criticn 
Pocsis Romanorum scenicae reliquias illustrantia ol 
Osann, Berolin. 8vo. 1816. 

(See the prefaces and prolegomena to the editions 
of the collected fragments by Hesselius, and of the 
annals by E. S. where the whole of the ancient 
authorities for the biography of Ennius are quoted 
at full length ; Caspar Sagittarius, Commentatio de 
vita ct scriptis Livii A ndronict\ Naevii, Ennii, Caecilii 
Statii , &c., Altenburg. 8vo. 1672; G. F. de Franck- 
enau, Disscrtatio de Morbo Q. Ennii , Witt. 4 to. 
1694 ; Domen. d’Angelis, della patria d? Ennio 
dissertazione^ Rom. 8vo. 1701, Nap. 8vo. 1712 ; 
Henningius Forelius, De Ennio diatribe , UpsaL 
8 vo. 1707 ; W. F. Kreidmannus, de Q. Ennio 
Oratio , Jen. 4to. 1754; Cr. Cramerus, Dissertatio 
sistens Horatii de Ennio effatum , Jen. 4to. 1755; 

C. G. Kuestner Chrcstomatkia juris EnnianL, &c.. 
Lips. 8 vo. 1762.) [W. R.] 

ENNO'DIUS, MAGNUS FELIX, was bom 
at Arles about a. d. 476, of a very illustrious 
family, which numbered among its members and 
connexions many of the most illustrious personages 
of that epoch. Having been despoiled while-yet a 
boy of all his patrimony by the Visigoths, ha was 
educated at Milan by an aunt, upon whose death 
he found himself at the age of sixteen again ‘re- 
duced to total destitution. From this unhappy 
position he was extricated by a wealthy marriage, 
but having been prevailed upon by St. Epiphanius 
to repounce the pleasures of the world, he received 
ordination as a deacon, and induced his wife to 
enter a convent. His labours in the service of die 
Church were so conspicuous that he was chosen 
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bishop of Pavia in A. d. 511, and in 514 was 
sent, along with Fortunatus, bishop of Catania, and 
others, by Pope llormisda to Constantinople in 
order to combat the progress of the Eutychian 
heresy. The embassy having proved unsuccessful 
in consequence of the emperor, who was believed 
to be favourable to the opinions in question, having 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the Roman 
pontiff, Ennodius was despatched a second time in 
517, along with Peregriuus, bishop of Misenum, 
bearing a confession of faith, which the eastern 
churches were invited or rather required to sub- 
scribe. On this occasion the envoy was treated 
with great harshness by Anastasius, not only 
dismissed him with ignominy, but even sought his 
life, by causing him to embark in a crazy vessel, 
which was strictly forbidden to touch at any 
Grecian port. Having escaped this danger, Enno- 
dius returned to his diocese, where he occupied 
himself with religious labours until his deatli in 
a. ». 521, on the 17th of July, the day which 
after his canonization was observed as his festival. 

The works of this prelate, as contained in the 
edition of Sirmond, are the following 

1. Epistolarum ad Dirersos Lihri IX. A col- 
lection of 497 letters, including one composed by 
his sister, the greater number «f them written 
during the pontificate of Svmmachus (493 — 514). 
They for the most part relate to private concern? 
and domestic occurrences, and hence possess little 
general interest. They are remarkable for gentle- 
ness and piety of tone, but some persons have 
imagined that they could detect a leaning towards 
semipelagianism. The charge, however, has not 
been by any means substantiated. 

2. Panegyric us Theodorico reyi <1. ictus. A com- 
plimentary address delivered in the presence of the 
Gothic monarch at Milan, or at Ravenna, nr at 
Rome, probably in the year a. i>. 507. It is some- 
times included in the collections of the “ Panegy- 
ric! Veteres,” and is considered as one of the 
principal sources for the history of that period, 
although obviously no reliance can be placed on 
the statements contained in an effusion of such 
a character. [Drepamus.] It will be found, 
with notes, in Manso, (Jesch iclite des Ostyoth. lie iclts, 
p. 433. 

3. Libe/lus art versus cos qni contra synodnm 
scrUtere praesumserunt. A powerful arid argumen- 
tative harangue, read before the fifth Roman 
synod held in a. j>. 503, and adopted as part of 
their proceedings, in defence of the measures sanc- 
tioned by the synod of the previous year, against 
schismatics, and in support of the jurisdiction of 
the Roman pontiff generally. 

4. Vita beatunriini viri Epiphnnii Tieinensis epis~ 
enpi. A biography of St. Epiphanius, his predeces- 
sor in the see of Pavia, who died in a. ». 490. 
This piece is valued on account of the light which 
it throws upon the history of the times, and is con- 
sidered one of the most interesting and agreeable 
among the works of Ennodius, which, to say the 
truth, are for the most part rather repulsive. It 
will be found in the collections of Surius and the 
Bollandists under the 22nd of .January. 

5. Vita bcati Antonii monaehi lAxnnensis. a pane- 
gyric upon a holy man unknown save from this 
tract. 

6. Ettcharisticum de vita , a thanksgiving for re- 
covery from a dangerous malady, (hiring which the 
Author was first led to those thoughts which 
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eventually prompted him to devote his life to the 
service of God. It is dedicated to Elpidius, a 
deacon and physician. 

7. Paraenesis cKdascalica ad Ambrosium et lien- 
turn^ an exhortation, in which poetry is combined 
with prose, urging two youths to the practice of 
virtue. 

3. Pracccptum de cellulaxiis episeoporum. The 
cellulani were the contul>erna/es whom bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons were required to retain as 
constant companions “ad amoliendas nmledicorum 
calunmias.” (See Ducnnge, Gltmar.) In this tract 
they are called co/icelfatici. 

9. Pctilorium quo Gerontius puer Ayapiti abso- 
lutus cst. On the manumissiofl of a slave by bis 
master in the church. 

10. Cerei jxiscludis benedidiones duae. 

1 1 . Orutiones. A series of short essays or decla- 
mations, twenty eight in'number, which the author 
himself names dictioncs, classified according to their 
subjects. Of these six ardwumte, seven scholasticae , 
ten controversy (c, , live ethieac. 

12. Carmiha. A large collection of poems, most 
of them short occasional effusions, on a multitude 
of different topics, sacred and profane. Fourteen 
are to be found interspersed among his epistles and 
other prose works, and one hundred and seventy- 
two form a separate collection. 

The writings of Ennodius might serve as an ex- 
emplification of all the worst faults of a corrupt 
style. Nothing can be more affected than the form 
of expression, nothing more harsh than the diction. 
They are concise without being vigorous, obscure 
without being deep, while the use of figurative 
language, metaphors, and allegories, is pushed to 
such extravagant excess that whole i>ages wear the 
aspect of a long dull enigma. 

A considerable number of the works of this 
father appeared in the “ Monumenta S. Patrum 
Orthodoxographa,” Basil, fol., 15G9 ; they were 
first published separately by Amir. Schottus, Tornac. 
8vo. Kill, but will be found in thcir'tnost complete 
and best form in the edition of Sirmond, Paris, 
five, lb’ll, and in his Ojx-ra , vol. i. fob, Paris. 
1G9G, and Venet. 1729; also in the HM. Patr. 
J/u.r., Lugdun. Ib77, vol. ix., and in other large 
collections of the fathers. 

Martenne and Durand {Collect. Afonnmm. vol. 
v. p. Gl) have added a new oration and a short 
letter to Venantius. 

(See the Vila Ennodii prefixed to tin; edition 
of Sirmond. A very full biography is given by 
Funccius also, De inerli ac decrepita L. L. senev- 
lute, c. iii. § xx., c. vi. § viii., c. viii. § x., c. 11. 

§ xxxi.) [W. It.] 

E'NNOMUS CE vvopos), a Mysian and ally of 
the Trojans, who was killed by Achilles. (Horn.//, 
ii. 358, xvii. 218.) Another person of this name 
occurs in the Odyssey (xi. 422). [L. S.J 

KNORCHKS ('Ev6px r > s )* tt Ron of Thyestcs by 
his sister Daeta, was born out of an egg, and built 
n temple to Dionysus, who was hence called Dio- 
nysus Enorches, though Knorches may also describe 
the god os the dancer. (Tzetz. axl Lycoph. 212 ; 
llesych. s. v.) |_L. S.] 

ENT ELL US, a Trojan, or a Sicilian hero, from 
whom the towif of Entella, in Sicily, was believed 
to have received its name. (Virg . Aen. v. 389, with 
Servius.) Tzetzes {ad Lycoph. 953) states, that 
Entella was so called from Entella, the wife of 
Aegestes. [L. S.] 
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E'NTOCHUS, a sculptor, whose Oceanus and 
Jupiter were in the collection of Asinius Pollio. 
(Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. $ ^0.) [P. S.] 

ENTO'RIA (’Ei/Topla), the daughter of a Ro- 
man countryman. Cronos (Saturn) who was once 
hospitably received by him, became, by his fair 
daughter, the father of four sons, Janus, Hymnus, 
Faustus, and Felix. Cronos taught the father the 
cultivation of the vine and the preparation of wine, 
enjoining him to teach his neighbours the same. 
This was done' accordingly, but the country people, 
who became intoxicated with their new drink, 
thought it to be poison, and stoned their neighbour 
to death, whereupo# his grandsons hung themselves 
in their, grief. At a much later time, when the 
Romans were visited by a plague, they wpre told 
by the Delphic oracle, that the plague was a punish- 
ment for the outrage committed on Entoria’s father, 
and Lu tat ius Catulus caused a temple to be erected 
to Cronos on the Tarpeian rock, and in it an altar 
with four faces. (Plut. Pared/. Or. etRoin. 9.) [L.S.] 
ENYA'LIUS (’En/dAios), the warlike, fre- 
quently occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) 
cither as an epithet of Ares, or as a proper name 
instead of Ares. (xvii. 21 1, ii. 651, vii. 166, viii. 
2b 4, xiii. 519, xvii. 259, xviii. 309, xx. 09 ; comp. 
Find. Ol. xiii. 102, Nem. ix. 37.) At a later time, 
however, Enyalius and Ares were distinguished as 
two different gods of war, and Enyalius was looked 
upon as a son of Ares and Enyo, or of Cronos and 
Rhea. (Aristoph. Pax, 457 ; Dionys. A. Ii. iii. 
48 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 944.) The name is 
evidently derived from Enyo, though one tradition 
derived it from a Thracian Enyalius, who received 
into his house those only who conquered him in 
single combat, and for the same reason refused to 
receive Ares, but the latter slew him. (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 673.) The youths of Sparta sacrificed 
young dogs to Ares under the name of Enyalius 
(Paus.. iii. 14. § 9), and near the temple of llippo- 
sthencs, at Sparta, there stood the ancient fettered 
statue of Enyalius. ^P.aus. iii. 15, § 5 ; comp. 
Ares.) Dionysus, too, is said to have been sur- 
named Enyalius. (Macrob. Hat. i. 19.) [L. S.] 

E'NYO (’Evow), the goddess of war, who de- 
lights in bloodshed and the destniction of towns, 
and accompanies Mars in battles. (Horn. 11. v. 
333, 592 ; Eustath. p. 140.) At Thebes and 
Orchomenos, a festival called 'Ogo\<I>ia was cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus, Demeter, Athena and 
Enyo, and Zeus was said to have received the sur- 
name of Homoloius from Homoloi’s, a priestess of 
Enyo. (Suid. s. v. ; comp. Muller, Orchom. p. 
229, 2nd edit) A statue of Enyo, made by the 
sons of Praxiteles, stood in the temple of Arcs at 
Athens. (Paus. i. 8. $ 5.) Among the Gracae in 
Hesiod ( Thcog. 273) there is one called Enyo. 
Respecting the Roman goddess of war see Bel- 
tONA. [E. S.j 

EOS (*H«fo), in Latin Aurora, the goddess of 
the morning red, who brings up the light of day 
from the. east She was a daughter of Hyperion 
and Theia or Euryphassn, mid a sister of He- 
lios and Selene. (lies. Thcog. 371, &c. ; llom. 
Hymn in Sol. ii.) Ovid (Met. ix. 420, Fast. iv. 
37 3) calls her a daughter of Pallia. At the close 
of night she rose from the coucn of her beloved 
Tithonus, and on. a chariot drawn by the swift 
horses Lampus and Phaeton she ascended up to 
heaven from the river Occanns, to announce the 
coming light of the sun to the gods as well as to 
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mortals. (Horn. Od. v. 1, &c., xxiii. 244 ; Virg. 
Aen. iv. 129, Georg . i. 44G ; Horn. Hymn in Merc ; 
185 ; Theocrit. ii. 148, xiii. 11.) In the Homeric 
poems Eos not only announces the coming Helios, 
but accompanies him throughout the day, and her 
career is not complete till the evening ; hence she 
is sometimes mentioned where one would have ex- 
pected Helios (Od. v. 390, x.'144) ; and the tragic 
writers completely identify her with Ilemera, of 
whom in later times the same myths are related as 
of Eos. (Paus. i. 3. § 1, iii. 18. § 7.) The later 
Greek and the Roman poets followed, on the whole, 
the notion^f Eos, which Homer had established, 
and the ^lendour of a southern aurora, which 
lasts much longer than in our climate, is a favourite 
topic with the ancient poets. Mythology repre- 
sents her as having carried off several youths dis- 
tinguished for their beauty. Thus she carried 
away Orion, but the gods were angry at her for it, 
until Artemis with a gentle arrow killed him. 
(Horn. Od. v. 121.) According to Apollodorus (i. 
4. § 4) Eos carried Orion to Delos, and was ever 
stimulated by Aphrodite. Cleitus, the son of 
Mantius, was carried by Eos to the seats of the 
immortal gods (Od. xv. 250), and Tithonus, by 
whom she became the mother of Emathion and 
Memnon, was obtained in like manner. She 
begged of Zeus to make him immortal, but forgot 
to request him to add eternal youth. So long as 
he was young and beautiful, 6he lived with him at 
the end of the earth, on the banks of Oceanus ; 
and when he grew old, she nursed him, until dt 
length his voice disappeared and bis body became 
quite dry. She then locked the body up in her 
chamber, or metamorphosed it into a cricket 
(Horn, llymn. in Ven. 218, &c. ; IJorat. Carm. i. 
22. 8, ii. 16. 30 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 4 ; Hes. 
Thcog. 984 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 447, iii. 328, 
Aen. iv. 585.) When her son Memnon was going 
to fight against Achilles, she asked Hephaestus to 
give her arms for him, and when Memnon was 
killed, her tears fell down in the form of morn- 
ing dew. (Virg. Aen. viii. 384.) By Astraeus 
Eos became the mother of Zephyrus, Boreas, No- 
tus, lleosphorus, and the other stars. (Hesiod. 
Thcog. 378.) Cephalus was carried away by her 
from the summit of mount Hymettus to Syria, and 
by him she became the mother of Phaeton or 
Tithonus, the father of Phaeton ; but afterwards 
she restored her beloved to his wife Procris. (lies. 
Thcog. 984 ; Apollod. iii. 14. $ 3 ; Paus. i. 
3. $ 1 ; Ov. Met. vii. 703, &c. ; Hygin. Fab. 
189 ; comp. Cephalus.) Eos was represented in 
the pediment of the kingly stoa at Athens in the 
act of carrying off Cephalus, and in the same 
manner she was seen on the throne of the Amy- 
claean Apollo. (Paus. i. 3. § 1, iii. 18. $ 7.) At 
Olympia she was represented in the act of praying 
to Zeus for Memnon. (v. 22. $ 2.) In the works 
of art still extant, she appears as a winged goddess 
or in a chariot drawn by four horses. [L. Sj| 
EPACTAEUS or EPA'CTIUS (‘Eiro/craws or 
Eircbcrios), that is, the god worshipped on the 
coast, was used as a surname of Poseidon in Samos 
(Ilcsych. s. «.), and of Apollo. (Orph. Argon. 

1 296 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 404.) [L. S.] 

EPA17NETUS (’Eirafreros), a culinary author 
Vequbntlv referred to by Athenaeus, wrote one 
work “ On Fishes " (Ilepl ’Jx^vW, Athen. vii. 
p. 328, f.), and another “ On the Art of Cook- 
ery ” (‘'OipapruTt/cSs, Athen. ii. p. 58, b., iii. p. 88, 
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c., vii. pp. 294, d., 297* c., 304, d., 305, e 9 312, b., 
313, b., ix. pp. 371, e., 395, f., xii p. .516, c., xiv. 
p. 662, d.) 

EPA'GATIIUS, a profligate freedman, who 
along with Theocritus, a personage of the same 
class and stamp with himself, exercised unbounded 
influence over Caracalla, and was retained in the 
service of his successor. After the disastrous 
battle of Antioch, he was despatched by Macrinus 
to place Diadumenianus under the protection of 
the Parthian king, Artabanus; and at a subse- 
quent period we find that the death of the cele- 
brated Domitius Ulpianus was ascribed to his 
machinations, although the causes and circum- 
stances of that event are involved in deep obscu- 
rity. Alexander Severus, apprehensive lest some 
tumult should arise at Rome, were he openly to 
bike vengeance on Epagathus, nominated him 
Pracfcct of Egypt ; but soon afterwards recalling 
him from thence, caused him to be conducted to 
Crete, aud there quietly put to death. [Macri- 
nus ; Diadumenianus ; Ulpianus]. (Dion. Cass, 
lxxvii. 21, Ixxviii. 39, lxxx. 2.) [W. R.] 

EPAINE (’EiraiKrJ), that is, the fearful, a sur- 
name of Persephone. (Horn. It. ix. 457.) Plu- 
tarch (de Aud. port. p. 23, a.) derives the name 
from aivos. which suggests, that it might also be 
understood in a euphemistic sense as the praised 
goddess. [L. S.] 

EPAMINONDAS (’Eirajueivowj/Say, 'Etrapivdv- 
Sas), the Theban general and statesman, son of 
Polymnis, was bom and reared in poverty, though 
his blood was noble. In his early years he is said 
to have enjoyed the instructions of Lysis of Taren- 
tum, the Pythagorean, and we seem to trace the 
practical influence of this philosophy in several 
passages of his later life. (Plut. Pclop. 3, de Gen. 
Soc. 8, &c.; Ael. V. II. ii. 43, iii. 17, v. 5, xii. 
43; Paus. iv. 31, viii. 52, ix. 13; C. Ncp . Epam. 
1, 2; comp. Fabric. Ilihl. Grace, vol. i. p. 051, 
and the works of Dodwell and Bentley there re- 
ferred to.) His close and enduring friendship with 
Pelopidas, unbroken as it was through a long 
scries of years, and amidst all the military and 
civil offices which they held together, strikingly 
illustrates the tendency which contrast of character 
has to cement attachments, when they have for 
their foundation some essential point of similarity 
and sympathy. According to some, their friend- 
ship originated in the campaign in which they 
served together on the Spartan side against Man- 
tineia, where Pelopidas having fallen in a battle, 
apparently dead, Epaminondas protected his body 
at the imminent risk of his own life, b. c. 385. 
(Plut. Pelop . 4; Xen. Hell. v. 2. § 1, &c. ; Diod. 
xv. 5, 12 ; Paus. viii. 8.) When the Theban 
patriots engaged in their enterprise for the recovery 
of the Cadmeia, in B. C. 379, Epaminondas held 
aloof from it at first, from a fear, traceable to his 
Pythagorean religion, lest innocent blood should 
be &ed in the tumult. To the object of the 
attempt, however, — the deliveiy of Thebes from 
Spartan domination, — he was of course favourable. 

e had studiously exerted himself already to raise 
the spirit and confidence of the Theban youths, 
urging them to match themselves in gymnastic 
exercises .with the Lacedaemonians of the citadel, 
and rebuking them, when successful in these, for 
the tameness of their submission to the invaders ; 
and, when the first step in the enterprise bad been 
taken, and Archias and Leontiades were slain, he 
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came forward and took part decisively with Pelo- 
pidas and his confederates. (Plut. Pelop. 5, 12, 
de Gen. Soc. 3 ; fylyaen. ii. 2 ; Xen. Hell. v. 
4. § 2, &c.) In b. c. 371, when the Athenian 
envoys went to Sparta to negotiate peace, Epami- 
nondas also came thither, as an ambassador, to 
look after the interests of Thebes, and highly dis- 
tinguished himself by his eloquence and ready wit 
in the debate which ensued on the question whether 
Thebes should bo allowed to ratify the treaty in 
the name of all Boeotia, thus obtaining a recogni- 
tion of her claim to supremacy over the Boeotian 
towns. This being refused by the Spartans, the 
Thebans were excluded from tin treaty altogether, 
and Clcombrotus was sent to invade Boeotia. The 
result was the battle of Lenctra, so fatal to the 
Lacedaemonians, in which the success of Thebes is 
said to have been owing mainly to the tactics of 
Epaminondas. He it was, indeed, who most 
strongly urged the giving battle, while he em- 
ployed all the moans in his power to raise the 
courage of his countrymen, not excluding even 
omens and oracles, for which, when unfavourable, 
he had but recently expressed his contempt. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 3. §§ 18—20, 4. §§ 1—15 ; Diod. xv. 
38, 51 — 56 ; Plut. Ages. 27, 28, Pelop. 20 — 23, 
Cam. 1 9, Reg. et Imp. Apojth. p. 58, ed. Tauchn., 
I)e seips. cit. inv. laud. 16, Dc San. Tucnd.. Praec. 

23 ; Paus. viii. 27, ix. 13; Polyaen. ii. 2 ; C. 
Nep. Epam. 6 ; Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 46, de Off. i. 

24 ; Suid. s. v. 'Enapivdvtias.) The project of 
Lycoraedes’for the founding of Megalopolis and the 
union of Arcadia was vigorously encouraged and 
forwarded by Epaminondas, n. c. 370, as a barrier 
against Spartan dominion, though we need not 
suppose with Pausanias that the plan originated 
with him. (Xen. licit, vi. 5. $ 6, Ac. ; Paus. 
viii. 27, ix. 14 ; Diod. xv. 59 ; Aristot. Polit. ii. 
2, ed. Ilekk.) In the next year, b. c. 369, the 
first invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Thebans 
took place, and when the rest of their generals were 
anxious to return home, as..thc term of their com- 
mand was drawing to a close, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas persuaded them to remain and to advance 
against Sparta. The country was ravaged as far 
as the coast, and the city itself, thrown into the 
utmost consternation by the unprecedented sight 
of an enemy’s fires, and endangered also by 
treachery within, was saved only by the calm firm- 
ness and the wisdom of Agcsilaus. Epaminondas, 
however, did not leave the Peloponnesus before ho 
had inflicted a most serious blow on Sparta, and 
planted a permanent thorn in her side by the 
restoration of the Mcssenians to their country and 
the establishment of a new city, named Messene, 
on the site of the ancient Ithome,— a work which 
was carried into effect with the utmost solemnity, 
and, as Epaminondas wished to have it be- 
lieved, not without the special interposition of gods 
and heroes. [Aristomenks.] Meanwhile the 
Lacedaemonians had applied successfully for aid to 
Athens ; but the Athenian general, Iphicrates, 
seems to have acted on this occasion with less than 
his usual energy and ability, and the Theban army 
made its way back in safety through an unguarded 
pass of the Isthmus. Pausanias tells us that Epa- 
minondas advanced to the walls of Athens, and 
that Iphicrates restrained his countrymen from 
marching out against him ; but the several accounts 
of these movements are by no means clear. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 5. § 22, See., 33—52, vii* 1. § 27 ; Arist. 
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Polit. ii. 9, ed. Bekk. ; Pint. Pel 24, Ages . 31 — 
34 ; Diod. xv.jS2— 67 ; Paus. iv. 26, 27, ix. 14 ; 
Polyb. iv. 33 ; C. Nep. Iph. 21*) On their return 
home Epaminondas and Pelopidas were impeached 
by their enemies on a capital charge of having re- 
tained their command beyond the legal term. The 
fact itself was true enough, but they were both 
honourably acquitted, Epaminondas having ex- 
pressed his willingness to die if the Thebans would 
record that he had been put to death because he 
had humbled Sparta and taught his countrymen to 
face and to conquer her armies. Against his ac- 
cusers he was philosophical and magnanimous 
enough, unlike Peldfjidas, to take no measures of 
retaliation*. (Pint. Pelop. 25, Dc seips. cit. inv 
laud. 4, llcg. et Imp. Apoph. p. 60, cd. Tauchn. ; 
Pans. ix. 14 ; Acl. V. IT. xiii. 42 ; C. Nep. Epam. 
7, 8.) [Pelopidas ; Mri^Ecr.EiDAs. 1 

In the spring of 368 he again led a Theban army 
into the Peloponnesus, aneb having been vainly op- 
posed at the Isthmus by the forces of Sparta and 
her allies, including Athens, he advanced against 
Sicyon and Pellcne, and obliged them to relinquish 
their alliance with the Lacedaemonians ; but on his 
return, he was repulsed by Chabrias in an attack 
which he made on Corinth. It seems doubtful 
whether his early departure home was owing to 
the rising jealousy of the Arcadians towards Thebes, 
or to the arrival of a force, chiefly of Celts and 
Iberians, sent by Dionysius I. to the aid of the 
Spartans. (Xen. Hell vii. 1. §§ 15 — 22; Diod. 
xv. 68 — 70; Paus. ix. 15.) In the same year we 
find him serving, but not as general, in the Theban 
army which was sent into Thessaly to rescue Pelo- 
pidas from Alexander of Phorae, and which Diodo- 
rus tells us was saved from utter destruction only 
by the ability of Epaminondas. According to the 
same author, he held no command in the expedition 
in question because the Thebans thought he hail 
not pursficd as vigorously as he might his advan- 
tage over the Spartans at the Isthmus in the last 
campaign. The disastflf in Thessaly, however, 
proved to Thebes his value, and in the next year 
(367) he was sent at the head of another force to 
release Pelopidas, and accomplished his object, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, without even striking a blow, 
and by the mere prestige of his name. (Diod. xv. 
71, 72, 75; Pint. Pelop. 28, 29.) It would ap- 
pear — and if so, it is a noble testimony to his vir- 
tue — that the Thebans took advantage of his ab- 
sence on this expedition to destroy their old rival 
Orchomenus, — a design which they had formed 
immediately after their victory at Lcuctra, and 
which had been then prevented only by his remon- 
strances. (Diod. xv. 57, 79 ; Paus ix. 15 ; Thirl- 
wall’s Greece , vol. v. pp. 120, 121.) In the spring 
°f 366 he invaded the Peloponnesus for the third 
time, with the view chiefly of strengthening the 
influence of Thebes in Achaia, and so indirectly 
with the Arcadians as well, who were now more 
than half alienated from their former ally. Hav- 
ing obtained assurances of fidelity from the chief 
men in the several states, he did not deem it ne- 
cessary to put down the oligarchical governments 
which had been established under Spartan protec- 
tion ; but the Arcadians made this* moderation a 
ground of complaint against him to the Thebans, 
and the latter then sent harmosts to the different 
Achaean cities, and set up democracy in all of 
them, which, however, was soon overthrown every- 
where by a counter-revolution. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 
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§§ 41—43 ; Diod. xv. 75.) In b. c. 363, when 
the oligarchical party in Arcadia had succeeded in 
bringing about p. treaty of peace with Elis, the 
Theban officer in command at Tegea at first joined 
in the ratification of it ; but afterwards, at the in- 
stigation of the chiefs of the democratic party, he 
ordered the gates of Tegea to be closed, and ar- 
rested many of the higher class. The Mantineians 
protested strongly against this act of violence, and 
prepared to resent it, and the Theban then released 
the prisoners, and apologized for his conduct. The 
Mantineians, however, sent to Thebes to demand 
that he should be capitally punished ; but Epami- 
nondas defended his conduct, saying, that he had 
acted more properly in arresting the prisoners than 
in releasing them, and expressed a determination 
of entering the Peloponnesus to carry on the war 
in conjunction with those Arcadians who still sided 
with Thebes. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. §§12 — 40.) The 
alarm caused by this answer, as symptomatic of an 
overbearing spfrit of aggression on the part of 
Thebes, withdrew from her most of the Pelopon- 
nesians, though Argos, Messenia, Tegea, and Me- 
galopolis still retained their connexion witli her. 
It was then against a formidable coalition of states, 
including Athens and Sparta, that Epaminondas 
invaded the Peloponnesus, for the fourth time, in 
b. e. 362. The difficulties of his situation were 
great, but his energy and genius were fully equal 
to the crisis, and perhaps at no period of his life 
were they so remarkably displayed as at its glo- 
rious close. Advancing to Tegea, he took up his 
quarters there ; but the time for which he held his 
command was drawing to an end, and it was neces- 
sary for the credit and interest of Thebes that the 
expedition should not be ineffectual. When then 
he ascertained that Agesilaus was on his march 
igainst him, he set out from Tegea in the evening, 
and marched straight on Sparta, hoping to find it 
undefended ; but Agesilaus received intelligence of 
his design, and hastened back before his arrival, 
ind the attempt of the Thebans on the city was 
baffled. [AitriunAMUS III.] They returned ac- 
cordingly to Tegea, and thence marched on to 
Mautincia, whither their cavalry had preceded 
them. In the battle which ensued at this place, 
and in which the peculiar tactics of Epaminondas 
(vere brilliantly and successfully displayed, he him- 
self, in the full career of victory, received a mortal 
wound, and was borne away from the throng. He 
was told that his death would follow directly on 
the javelin being extracted from the wound ; but 
ho would not allow this to be done till he had 
been assured that his shield was safe, and that the 
victory was with his countrymen. It was a dis- 
puted point by whose hand he fell ; among others, 
;he honour was assigned to Gryllus, the son of 
Xenophon. He was buried whero he died, and 
his tomb was surmounted by a column, bn which 
a shield was suspended, emblazoned with the de- 
vice of a dragon — symbolical (says Pausanias) of 
lis descent from the blood oi the 2woprot, the 
hildren of the dragon’s teeth. (Xen. Hell vii. 5 ; 
Isocr. Ep. ad Arch. § 5 ; Diod. xv. 82 — 87; Plut. 
Ages. 34, 35, Apoph. 24; Paus. viii. 11, ix. 15; 
Just. vi. 7, 8 ; Cic. ad Fam. v. 12, de Fin. ii. 30; 
Suid. s. v. ’EirafuvcSvSas ; C. Nep. Epam. 9 ; Po- 
lyb. iv. 33.) The circumstances of ancient Greece 
upplied little or no scope for any but the narrowest 
patriotism, and tfcis evil is perhaps never more ap- 
parent than when wc think of it in connexion with 
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the noble mind of one like Epaniinondas. We do 
indeed find him rising above it, as, for instance, in 
his preservation of Orchomenus ; but this was in 
spite, of the system under which he lived, and 
which, while it checked throughout the full expan- 
sion of his character, sometimes (as in his vindica- 
tion of the outrage at Tegea) seduced him into 
positive injustice. At the best, amidst all our ad- 
miration of his genius and his many splendid qua- 
lities, we cannot forget that they were directed, 
after all, to the one petty object of the aggrandize- 
ment of Thebes. In the ordinary characters of 
Grecian history we look for no more than this ; — 
it comes before us painfully in the case of Epaini- 
nondas. ( Ael. V. H. vii. 1 4 ; Cic. dc Oral. iii. 34, 
<Je Fin. ii. 1 9, Brut. 1 3, Tusc. Disp. i. 2 ; Pol yb. 
vi. 43, ix. 8, xxxii. 8, Fraym. Hist. 15; C. Nep. 
Epam. 10; Aesch. de Fuls.Leq. p. 42.) [E. K.] 

EPAPHRODI'TUSf’Eira^SiTos). 1. A freed- 
man of Caesar Octavianus ; he was sent by Octa- 
vianus, together with C. Procufeius, to queen 
Cleopatra to prepare her for her fate. The two 
emissaries, however, made the queen their prisoner, 
and kept her in strict custody, that she might not 
make away with herself ; but she nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in deceiving her gaolers.*’ (Dion Cass. li. 
11, 13.) 

2. A freedman and favourite of the emperor 
Nero, who employed him as his secretary. During 
the conspiracy which put an end to Nero’s rule, 
Epaphroditus accompanied his master in his flight, 
and when Nero attempted to kill himself, Epa- 
phroditus assisted him. For this service, however, 
he had afterwards to pay with his own life, for 
Domitian first banished and afterwards ordered 
him to be put to death, because he had not exerted 
himself to save the life of Nero. The philosopher 
Epictetus was the freedman of this Epaphroditus ; 
but whether he is the same as the Epaphroditus to 
whom Josephus dedicated his “Jewish Antiquities,” 
and on whom he pronounces in his preface a high 
eulogium for his love of literature and history, is 
very uncertain, and it is generally believed that 
Josephus is speaking of one Epaphroditus who 
lived in the reign of Trajan and was a freedman 
and procurator of this emperor. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
55; Sueton. Nero> 49, JJomit. 14; Dion Cass, 
lxiii. 27, 29, lxvii. 14 ; Arrian, Dissert. Epict. i. 
26 ; Suidas, s. v. 'EirtKrrfTos ; comp, the commen- 
tators on Josephus.) From all these persons of 
the name of Epaphroditus, we must distinguish the 
one whom the Apostle Paul mentions as his com- 
panion. ( Fhilijrp . ii. 25, iv. 18.) [L. S.] • 

EPAPHRODI'TUS, M. MK'TTIUS, of Chae- 
roneia, a Greek grammarian. He was a disciple of 
Archias of Alexandria, and became the slave and 
afterwards the freedman of Modestus, the praefect 
of Egypt, whose son Pitelinus had been educated 
by Epaphroditus. After having obtained his 
liberty, he went to Rome, where he resided in the 
reign of Nero and down to the time of Nerva, and 
enjoyed a very high reputation for his learning. 
He was extremely fond of books, and is said to 
have collected a library of 30,000 valuable books. 
He died of dropsy at the age of seventy-five. 
Suidas (*. v. 'Eira<pp6Siros), from whom this ac- 
count is derived, does not specify any work of our 
grammarian, but concludes his article by merely 
saying Chat he left behind him many good works. 
We know, however, from other sources, the titles 
of some grammatical works and commentaries : for 
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example, on Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. AwSc&vt) • Etym. M. s. v$. &upoi, Ke^o- 
Arjvia), an 4^ifyij<rts sis " Ofurjpov teal TlivSapon 
(Eudoc. p. 128), a commentary on Hesiod’s “ Shield 
of Heracles,” and on the Atria of Callimachus, 
which is frequently referred to by Stephanus of 
Byzantium and the Scholiast on Aeschyluf. He 
is also mentioned several times in the Venetian 
Scholia on the Iliad. (Comp. Visconti, Iconograph. 
Grccq. i. p. 266.) [L. S.] 

E'PAPHUS ( w Eira</>os), a son of Zeus and Io, 
who was bom on the river Nile, after the long wan- 
derings of his mother. He was then concealed by 
the Curctes, by the request of Hera, but Io sought 
and afterwards found him in Syria. Epaphus, who 
subsequently became king of Egypt, married Mem- 
phis, the daughter of Nilus, or according to others, 
Cassiopeia, and built Ihe city of Memphis. He 
had one daughter Libya, from whom Libya 
(Africa) received its nrmie, and another bore the 
name of Lysianassa. (Apollod. ii. 1. $ § 3, 4, 5. 
§ 11 ; Hygin. Fab. 145, 149, 275 ; comp. Herod, 
iii. 27, 28.) Another mythical being of this name 
is mentioned by Hygin us. {Fab. init.) [L. S.] 
E'PAPHUS, is called a vir peritissimus , and 
seems to have written a work on Delphi, of which 
the seventeenth book is quoted. Servius (ad Acn. 
iii. 89) and Macrobius (Sat. iii. 6) both quote the 
same statement from his work. [L. S.] 

EPA'RC HIDES (’Ett apxlbrjs), is mentioned as 
a writer by Athenaeus in two passages (i. p. 30, ii. 
p. 61), both of which relate to Icarus, but it is 
impossible to conjecture the nature of the work 
of Eparchides. [L. S.] 

EPEIGEUS (’Eirciyeus), a Myrmidone and son 
of Agacles, who having killed his father, was 
obliged to flee from Budeion. He took refuge in 
the house of Peleus who sent him with Achilles 
to Troy, where he was killed by Hector. (Ifom. 
II. xvi. 570.) [L. S.] 

EPEIUS (’Eweuis), J. A son of Endymion. 
[Endvmion.] 

2. A son of Panopeus, called the artist, who 
went with thirty ships from the Cyclades to Troy. 
(Diet. Cret. i.- 17.) About the close of the Trojan 
war, he built the wooden horse under the protec- 
tion and with the assistance of Athena. ( Od . viii. 
492, xi. 523 ; It. xxiii. 664, &c., 840 ; Paus. ii. 
29. § 4.) According to Justin (xx. 2) the inhab- 
itants of Mctapontum, which he was believed to 
have founded, shewed in a temple of Athena the 
tools which he had used in constructing the horse. 
In the Homeric poems he appears as a mighty and 
gallant warrior, whereas later traditions assign to 
him an inferior place among the heroes at Troy. 
Stesichorus (ap. Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1323 ; Athen. 
x. p. 457) called him the water-bearer of the At- 
reidae, and as such he was represented in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Carthca. His cowardice, further, 
is said to have been so great, that it became pro- 
verbial. (Hesych. s. v.) According ^to Virgil (Acn. 
ii. 264), Epeius himself was one of the Greeks 
concealed in the wooden horse, and another tradi- 
tion makes him the founder of Pisa in Italy. 
(Serv. ad Aen. x. 179.) There were nt Argos 
very ancient curved images of Hermes and Aphro- 
dite, which were believed to be the works of Epeius 
(Paus. ii. 19. $ 6), and Plato (7o», p. 533, a.) 
mentions him as a sculptor along with Daedalus 
and Theodorus of Samos. Epeius himself was 
painted by Polvguotus in the Lesche of Delphi in 
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the act of throwing down the Trojan wall, above 
which rose the head of the wooden horse. (Paus. 
x. 26. § 1. . [L- S.] 

EPE'RATUS ('Emiparos), ofPharae in Achaia, 
was elected general of the Aehaeans in b. c. 21.0, 
by the intrigues of Apelles, the adviser of Philip 
V. of Macedonia, in opposition to Timoxcnus, who 
was supported by Aratus. Eperatus was he" 
universally in low estimation, and was in fact 
totally unfit for his office, on which he entered in 
b. e. 218, so that, when his year had expired, he 
left numerous difficulties to Aratus, who succeeded 
him. (Polyb. iv. 82, v. 1, 5, 80, 91 ; Plat. Arat. 
48.) • [K. K] 

E'PIIESUS (*'E 4>€<ro?), a son of the river-god 
Caystrus, who was said, conjointly with Cresus, to 
have built the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
to have called the town after himself. (Paus. vii. 

2. § 4.) [L. S.] 

EPHIALTES one of the giants, 

who in the war against tne gods was deprived of 
his left eye by Apollo, and of the right by Hera- 
cles. (Apollod. i. 6. § 2.) Respecting another 
personage of this name see Alokidae. [L. S.] 
EPHIALTES ('E(f)id\r V s). 1. A Malian, who, 
in b. c. 480, when Leonidas was defending the 
pass of Thermopylae, guided the body of Persians 
called the Immortals over the mountain path (the 
Anopaea), and thus enabled them to fall on the 
rear of the Greeks. Fearing after this the ven- 
geance of the Spartans, he fled into Thessaly, and 
a price was set on his head by the Amphictyonic 
council. Ho ultimately returned to his country, 
and was put to death by one Athenades, a Trachi- 
nian, for some cause unconnected with his treason, 
but not further mentioned by Herodotus. (Her. 
vii. 213, &c. ; Paus. i. 4; Strab. i. p. 20; Poly- 
aen. vii. 15.) 

2. An Athenian statesman and general, son of 
Sophonides, or, according to Diodorus, of Simonides, 
was a friend and partisan of Pericles, who is said 
by Plutarch to have oft*n put him forward as the 
main ostensible agent in carrying political measures 
when he did not choose to appear prominently 
himself. (Ael. V. II. ii. 43, iii. 17; Pint. Fcric. 7, 
Reip. Gerend. Frace. 15; Diod. xi. 77.) Thus, when 
the Spartans sent to ask the assistance of the 
Athenians against Ithome in b. c. 4G1, he endea- 
voured to prevent the people from granting the re- 
quest, urging them not to raise a fallen rival, but 
to leave the spirit of Sparta to be trodden down ; 
and we find him mentioned in particular as chiefly 
instrumental in that abridgment of the power of 
the Areiopagus, which inflicted such a blow on the 
oligarchical party, and against which the “ Eume- 
nides” of Aeschylus was directed. (Arist. Folit. 
ii* 12, ed. Bekk. ; Diod. 1. c. ; Plut. Cim. 10, 15, 
If), F crid. 7, 9; Cic. de Rep. i. 27.) By this mea- 
sure Plutarch tells us that he introduced an un- 
jnixed democracy, and made the city drunk with 
liberty; but he does not state clearly the precise 
powers of which the Areiopagus was deprived, nor 
is it easy to decide this point, or to settle whether 
U was the authority of the court or the council that 
Pericles and Kphialtes assailed. (For a full discus- 
sion of the question the reader is referred to Mul- 
ler, Eumen. §§ 35—37 ; Wachsmuth, Hint. Ant. 
vol. in p. 75, &c. Eng. transl. ; Hermann, Opusc. 
vol. iv. pp. 299 — 302, where the passages of De- 
mosthenes [c. Arist. p. 641] and of Lysias [de 
Coed. IJrat. p. 94] are ably and satisfactorily re- 
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conciled ; Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. iii. pp. 23, 24 ; 
Did. of Ant . s. v. Areiopagus ; and the authors 
mentioned by C. F. Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 109, 
note 6.) The services of Ephialtes to the demo- 
cratic cause excited the rancorous enmity of some 
of the oligarchs, and led to his assassination during 
the night, probably in b. c. 456. It appears that 
in the time of Antiphon (see de Coed. Her. p. 1 37) 
the murderers had not been discovered ; but we 
learn, on the authority of Aristotle (ap. Flat. Pe- 
riel. 10), that the deed was perpetrated by one 
Aristodicus of Tanagra. The character of Ephi- 
altes, as given' by ancient writers, is a high and 
honourable one, insomuch that he is even classed 
with Aristeides for his inflexible integrity. Ilera- 
cleides Ponticus tells us that he was in the habit of 
throwing open his grounds to the people, and giv- 
ing entertainments to large numbers of them, — a 
statement which seems inconsistent with Aelian’s 
account, possibly more rhetorical than true, of his 
poverty. (Plut. Cim. 10, Deni. 14; Ael. V.H. ii. 
43, xi. 9, xiii. 39 ; Val. Max. iii. 8. Ext. 4 ; Ile- 
racl. Pont. 1.) 

3. One of the Athenian orators whose surrender 
was required by Alexander in B. c. 335, after the 
destruction of Thebes, though Dcmades prevailed 
on the king no? to press the demand against any 
but Charidemus. (A it. Anab. i. 10; Plut. Dew. 
23, Phoc. 17 ; Diod. xvii. 15; Suid. s. v. ’A ml- 

irarpos.) 

4. Plutarch (Alar. 41) mentions Ephialtes and 
Cissus as those who brought to Alexander the in- 
telligence of the treachery and flight of Harpalus 
in B. c. 324, and were thrown into prison by the 
king as guilty of calumny. The play of the comic 
poet Phrynichus, called “Ephialtes,” does not 
seem to have had reference to any of the above 
persons, but rather to the Nightmare. (Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, pp. 152 — 154.) [E. E.] 

EPHICLVNUS. [lPHieiANUs.] 

KP1IIPPUS (‘'E</>«riros), of Olynthus, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great. It ifc commonly 
believed, though no reason is assigned, that Ephip- 
pus lived about or shortly after the time of Alex- 
inder. There is however a passage in Arrian 
(A nab. iii. 5. $ 4) which would determine the age 
of Ephippus very accurately, if it could be proved 
that the Ephippus there mentioned is identical 
with the historian. Arrian says, that Alexander 
before leaving Egypt appointed Aeschylus (the 
Rhodian) and Ephippus r ov XaAxiSewr, superin- 
tendents (’eirioKOiroi) of the administration of 
Egypt. The reading rov XaXuiStws, though 
adopted by the recent editors of Arrian, is not in 
all MSS., and some editions read Xju\ici86va or 
Xa\KT}$6va ; but if we might emend XoAkiSco, 
we should have reason for supposing that the 
person mentioned by Arrian is the same as Ephip- 
pus of Olynthus, for Olynthus was the principal 
town in Chalcidice, and Ephippus migh} just as 
well be called a native of Olynthus as of Chalci- 
dice. If the Ephippus then in Arrian be the same 
as the historian, he was a contemporary of Alex- 
ander and survived him for some time, for he wrote 
an account of the king’s burial. The work of 
Ephippus is distinctly referred to by Athenaeus 
only, though Diodorus and others also seem to 
have made use of it,. Athenaeus calls it in some 
passages ir cpl rvjs *AA e£du$pov ucd 'Hcpaurrlwros 
pfraWayrjs, and in others he has ratpijs or TfAcvrfjs 
nstcad of jueraAAcvyijs, so that at all events we 
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must conclude*that it contained an account of the 
burial of Alexander as well as of his death. From 
the few fragments still extant, it would appear that 
Ephippus described more the private and personal 
character of his heroes than their public careers. 
(Athen. iii. p. 120, iv. p. 146, x. p. 434, xii. pp. 
537, 538.) It should be remarked that by a sin- 
gukir mistake Suidas in his article Ephippus gives 
an account of Ephorus of Cumae. Pliny (Blench. 
lib. xii., xiii.) mentions one Ephippus among the 
authorities he consulted upon plants, and it is gc- 
'Werally believed that he is a different person from 
our historian; but all the writers whom Pliny 
mentions along with him, belong to the period of 
Alexander, so that it is by no means improbable 
that he may bo Ephippus of Olynthus. All that 
is known about Ephippus and the fragments of his 
work, is collected by R. Geier, in his Ale.mndri 
A lm/ni Ilistor. Scriptures, aetatc sujyxirrs, Lips. 
1344, pp. 30.0—317. ( L. S.] 

EPHIPPUS ( y E</>imros), of Athens, was a 
comic poet of the middle comedy, as we learn 
from the testimonies of Suidas (s. ?*.), and Antio- 
chus of Alexandria (Athen. xi. p.482, c.), and from 
the allusions in his fragments to Plato, and the 
Academic philosophers (Athen. xi- p. 500, c. d.), 
and to Alexander of Pherae and his contempora- 
ries, Dionysius the Elder, Cotys, Theodoras, and 
others. (Athen. iii. p. 112, f. xi. p. 482, d.) The 
following are the known titles of his plays : ‘'Apre- 
juiv, Bodoapijr, F 7)pv6vt]s, 'Epiro\iff t v E(p7?/8oj, Ktp/07, 
KiiScee, Navay6s,'O0(\ta<f)6pot,' J Opoiut. YleAraaT-fis, 
2o7r</)w, $>i\vpa. An epigram which Eustathius 
ascribes to Ephippus (ml Iliad, xi. 607, p. 870. 
38) is not his, but the production of some un- 
known author. (Comp. Athen. x. p. 442, d.) There 
are some fragments also extant from the unknown 
plays of Ephippus. (Meineke, Fr<ujm. Com. (/race. 
vol. i. pp. 351 — 354, iii. pp. 322 — 340; Fabric. 
JJitd. C race. vol. ii. pp. 297, 208, 440.) [P. S.] 
E'PHUltUS ( y E <fwpos). 1. Of Cumae, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was, according to Suidas, 
to whom we are indebted for our information re- 
specting his life, a son either of Demophilus or 
Antiochus ; but as Plutarch ( FA ap. JJelph. p. 
389, a.) mentions only the former name, and as 
Ephorus’s son was called Demophilus (Athen. vi. 
p.232), we must believe that the father of Ephorus 
was called Demophilus. Ephorus was a contem- 
porary of Theopompus, and lived about i». c. 408, 
a date which Marx, one of his editors, strangely 
mistakes for the time at which Ephorus was born. 
Ephorus must have survived the accession of Alexan- 
der the Great, for Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. 
i. p. 403) states that Ephorus reckoned 735 years 
from the return of the Heracleidae down to n. e. 
333, or the year in which Alexander went to Asia. 
The best jieriod of his life must therefore have 
fallen in the reign of Philip. Ephorus was a pupil 
of Isocrates in rhetoric, at the time when that 
rhetorician had opened his school in the island of 
Chios ; but not being very much gifted by nature, like 
most of his countrymen, he was found unfit for 
entering upon life when he returned home, and his 
father therefore sent him to school a second time. 
(Plut. Vit. X Orat. p. 839, a.) In order not to 
disappoint his father again, Ephorus now zealously 
devoted himself to the study of oratory, and his 
efforts were crowned with success, for he and 
Theopompus were the most distinguished among 
the pupils of Isocrates (Menand. Rhet. Aiaipes. | 
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| dvoSciKT. p. 626, ed. Aldus), and from Seneca (dc 
Tranq. Anim. 6) it might almost appear, that 
Ephorus began jthe career of a public orator. 
Isocrates, however, dissuaded him from that 
course, for ho well knew that oratory was not 
the field on which Ephorus could win laurels, and 
he exhorted him to devote himself to the study 
and composition of history. As Ephorus was of 
a more quiet and contemplative disposition than 
Theopompus, Isocrates advised the former to write, 
the early history of Greece, and the latter to take 
up the later and more turbulent periods of history. 
(Suidas ; Cic. de Orat. iii. 9 ; Phot, liifd. Cod. 
176, 260.) Plutarch (de. Stoh. Repugn. 10) relates 
that Ephorus was among those who were accused 
of having conspired against the life of king Alex- 
ander, but that he successfully refuted the charge 
when he was summoned’ before the king. 

The above is all that is known respecting the 
life of Ephorus. The fliost celebrated of all his 
works, none of which have come down to us, 
was — 1. A Histpry (Trrropiaj) in thirty books. 
It began with the return of the Heracleidae, 
or, according to Suidas, with the Trojan times, 
and brought the history down to the siege of 
Perinthus in i». c. 341. It treated of the history 
of the barbarians as well as of that of the Greeks, 
and was thus the first attempt at writing a uni- 
versal history that was ever made in Greece. It 
embraced a period of 750 years, and each of the 
thirty books contained a compact portion of the 
history, which formed a complete whole by itself. 
Each also contained a special preface and might 
bear a separate title, which either Ephorus himself 
or some later grammarian seems actually to have 
given to each book, for we know that the fourth 
book was called Evpdnrri. (Diod. iv. 1, v. 1, xvi. 
14, 26; Polyb. v. 33, iv. 3; Strab. vii. p. 302; 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 403.) Ephorus himself 
did not live to complete his work, and- it was 
finished by his son Demophilus. [DKMorillJ.t/s, 
No. 1.] Diyllus began Iim history at the point at 
which the work of Ephorus left off As the work 
is unfortunately lost, and we possess only isolated 
fragments of it, it is not possible in all cases to 
determine the exact contents of each book ; but the 
two collectors and editors of the fragments of 
Ephorus have done so, as far as it is feasible. Among 
the other works of Ephorus we may mention — 

2. Tlepl evpruA&T w, or on inventions, in two books. 
(Suidas ; Athen. iv. p. 182, viii. p. 352, xiv. p. 
637 ; Strab. xiii. p. 622.) 3. 'Zvvraypa iirixu- 

piov. (Plut. de Vit. ct Poes. Homer. 2.) This 
work, however, seems to have been nothing but a 
•chapter of the fifth book of the laroplat. 4. Tlepi 
A Ij-ecos. (Theon, Proyymn. 2, 22 ; comp. Cic. Orat. 
57.) This work, too, like a few others which are 
mentioned as separate productions, may have been 
only a portion of the History. Suidas mentions 
some more works, such as n«pl dyaBi tv teal kmwv, 
and TlapaSo^wu ruv «kc urraxov fiiSAla, of which, 
however, nothing at all is known, and it is not 
impossible that they may have been excerpta or 
abridgments of certain portions of the Histwy, 
which were made by late compilers and published 
under his name,., 

As for the character of Ephorus as an historian, 
we have ample evidence that, in accordance with 
the simplicity and sincerity of his character, he 
desired to give a faithful account of the events he 
had to relate, lie shewed his good sense in not 
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attempting to write a history of the period previous 
to the return of the Heracleidae ; but the history 
of the subsequent time is still greatly intermixed 
with fables and mythical traditions ; and it must be 
acknowledged that his attempts to restore a genuine 
history by divesting the traditions from what he 
considered mythical or fabulous, were in most 
cases highly unsuccessful, and sometimes even 
absurd and puerile. He exercised a sort of criti- 
i cism which is anything but that of a real historian 
j (Strab. xii. p. 550), and in some instances he 
f forced his authorities to suit his own views. For 
| the early times he seems to have preferred the 
I logographers to the epi<^ poets, though the latter, 
| too, were not neglected. Even the later portions 
| of his history, where Ephorus had such guides as 
! Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, contained 
j such discrepancies from his gregt predecessors, and 
| on points on which they were entitled to credit, 
i that Ephorus, to say the least, cannot be regarded 
j as a sound and safe guide in ffte study of history. 

• The severest critic of Ephorus was Timaeus, who 
never neglected an opportunity of pointing out his 
inaccuracies ; several authors also wrote separate 
books against Ephorus, such as Alexinus, the pupil 
of Eubulides (L)iog. Laert. ii. 10G, 1 10), and Strato 
the Peripatetic. (Diog. Laert. v. 59.) Porphyrius 
(ap. Euseb. Prae}). Evang. x. 2) charges Ephorus 
with constant plagiarisms ; but this accusation is 
undoubtedly very much exaggerated, for we not 
only find no traces of plagiarism in the fragments 
extant, but we frequently find Ephorus disputing 
the statements of his predecessors. (Joseph, e. 
Apion. i. 3.) Polybius (xii. 25) praises him for 
his knowledge of maritime warfare, but adds that 
he was utterly ignorant of the mode of warfare on 
land ; Strabo (viii. p. 332) acknowledges his 
merits, by saying that he separated the historical 
from the geographical portions of his work ; and, in 
regard to t(ie latter, he did not coniine himself 
to mere lists of names, but he introduced investi- 
gations concerning the origiixof nations, their con- 
stitutions and manners, ana many of the geogra- 
phical fragments which have come down to us 
contain lively and beautiful descriptions. (Polyb. 
ix. 1; Strab. ix. p. 400, &c., x. pp. 405,479, &c.) 
As regards the style of Ephorus, it is such as might 
be expected from a disciple of Isocrates : it is cle.ir, 
lucid, and elaborately polished, but at the same 
time diffuse and deficient in power and energy, so 
that Ephorus is by no means equal to his master. 
(Polyb. xii. 28 ; Dionys. dc Comp . Verb. 26 ; 
Dcmetr. Ilepl 4ppr)v. § 68 ; Dion Chrysost. Oral. 

: xviii. p, 256, ed. Morel. ; Plut. Pericl. 28 ; Phi- 
lostr. Pit. Soph. i. 17; Cic. Orat. 51; Phot. Bill. 
Cod. 176.) The fragments of the works of Ephorus, 

\ t ^ e number of which might probably be much in- 
\ creased if Diodorus had always mentioned his 
authorities, were first collected by Meier Marx, 
Carlsruhe, 1815, 8vo., who afterwards published 
some additions in Friedemann and Seebode’s M is- 
cellan. Crit. ii. 4, p. 754, &c. They are also con- 
tained in C. and Th. Muller's Fragnu Historicor. 
Graec. pp. 234— 277, Paris, 1841, 3vo. Both 
editors have prefixed to their editions critical dis- 
sertations on the life and writings of Ephorus. 

2. O! Cumae, called the Younger, wts likewise 
an historian, hut he is mentioned only by Suidas, 
according to whom he wrote a history of Galienus 
in twenty-seven books, a work on Corinth, one on 
the Aleuadae, and a few others. The name j 
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Galienus in this account, it should be observed, is 
only a correction of Volaterranus, for the common 
reading in Suidas is TaAijvov. (Comp. Marx, Ephor. 
Fragm. p. 7.) [L. S.j 

E'PHORUS, an Ephesian painter, and teacher 
of Apelles. (Suid. s. v. ’AireAKrjs.) [P. S.j 

EPHIIAEM. The name is variously written 
Ephraem, Ephraemus, Ephraim, Ephraimius, Kph- 
rem, Ephremus, and Euphraimius: it belongs to 
several ecclesiastical writers of the Greek and 
Oriental churches. 

1. Ephremus. To a writer so called, and to 
whose name no distinctive epithet can be attached, 
is ascribed the account of Saints Abram and 
Mary ( Acta SS. Abramii et Marine ) in the Acla 
Sanctorum Martii , vol. ii. p. 436, &c. Papebroche, 
in his introduction to the account, conjectures that 
the writer lived about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. The account, of which he is the author, is 
sometimes ascribed (as in the Catalogue of the 
King’s Library at Paris a. d. 1740) but incorrectly 
to Ephraem the Syrian. It has also been ascribed, 
but incorrectly, to Ephrcm of Caria and Eplirem o* 
Mylasa. [Nos. 3 and 7 below. j 

2. Ephraimius (Etppalptos), or, as Theophanes 

writes the name, Euphraimius (E vtppaifuos), 
patriarch of Antioch, or, as it was then 
called, Tlieopolis. If the designation given him 
by Theophanes (o ’Apibios) indicates the place 
of his birth, he was a native of Amida in Ar- 
menia, near the source of the Tigris. His first 
employments were civil : and in the reign of the 
emperor Justin I. he attained to the high dignity 
of Count of the East. While in this office he. 
received, according to a curious story, recorded 
in the A upwapios, or Pratum Spirituale f writ- 
ten by Joannes Moschus, but erroneously ascribed, 
by ancient as well as modem writers, to Sophronius 
patriarch of Jerusalem, an intimation of the ec- 
clesiastical dignity to which he was destined to 
attain. In the years 525 and 526, Antioch was 
nearly destroyed by successive shocks of an earth- 
quake, and by a fire which had been occasioned by 
the overthrow of the buildings. Among the suf- 
ferers was Euphrasius the patriarch, who was 
buried in the ruins of the falling edifices ; and the 
people, grateful for the compassionate care which 
Ephraimius manifested for them in their distress, 
chose him successor to the deceased prelate. II is 

elevation to the patriarchate is generally placed in 
the year 526, but perhaps did not take place till 
the year following. His conduct as patriarch is 
highly eulogized by ecclesiastical writers, who 
speak especially of his charity to the poor, and of 
the zeal and firmness with which ho opposed he- 
resy. His zeal against heretics was manifested in 
a curious encounter with an heretical stylite, or 
pillar-saint, in which the heretic is said to have 
been converted by tho miraculous passing of the 
patriarch’s robes, unconsumed, through the ordeal of 
fire. He condemned, in a synod at Antioch, those 
who attempted to revive the obnoxious sentiihents 
of Origen ; and wrote various treatises against the 
Nestorians, Eutychians, Severians, and Acephali, 
and in defence of the Council of Chalcedon. But, 
toward the close of his life, he was obliged by the 
Emperor Justinian, under a threat of deposition, 
to subscribe tho condemnation of three of the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, which he had 
hitherto so earnestly supported. " Facundus of 
llcrmia, the strenuous advocate of the condemned 
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decrees, reproaches Ephraimius on this occasion, and 
with justice, as more solicitous for the preservation 
of his office than for the interests of what lie 
deemed divine and important truth. Ephraimius 
died soon after this transaction, a. d. 546, or per- 
haps 545, after a patriarchate, according to Theo- 
phanes, of eighteen years, or, according to other 
calculations, of twenty years. 

The works of Ephraimius are known to us only 
by the account of them preserved in the Biblio- 
theca of Photius, who says that three volumes 
written in defence of the dogmas of the Church, 
and especially of the decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon, had come down to his day : but he 
gives an account only of two. The first compre- 
hended, 1. An epistle to Zenobius, , a scholasticus or 
advocate of Emesa, and one of the sect of the Ace- 
phali ; 2. Some epistles to the emperor J ustinian ; 
3. Epistles to Anthimus , bishop of Trapezus , Do- 
metianus Syncle/icus , metropolitan of Tarsus, Brazes 
the Persian , and others; 4. An act of a synod (avvo- 
SiKij wpa^is) held by Ephraimius respecting certain 
unorthodox books ; and, 5, Panegyrical and other 
discourses. The second volume contained a trea- 
tise in four books, in which were defences of Cyril 
of Alexandria and the synod of Chalcedon against 
the Nestorians and Eutvchiafis ; and answers to 
some theological questions of his correspondent the 
advocate Anatolius. (Phot. Bib/. Codd. ’228, 22.0 ; 
Facundus, iv. 4 ; Evagrius, Eccles. Hist. iv. 5, 6 ; 
Joannes Moschus (commonly cited as Sophronius) 
Pratnm Spirit uale , c. 36, 37 in Biblioth. Pat rum , 
vol. xiii. ed. Paris, 1654 ; Theophanes, Chrono- 
graph. ad Ann. 519 (Alex. Era =526 Common 
Era) and table ad Ann. 537. 588 ; Baronins, An- 
nates ; Cave, Hist. Liter, vol. i. p 507, cd. 1740-3 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. x. p. 750.) 

3. Ephrem, or rather Euhrakm (’E^pot)u), 
of Caria, a monk of unknown date, writer of a 
Creek hymn or prayer given by Raynaeus ( Dissert . 
Prelim, de Acoluthiis Ojfieii Graeei , p. lxviii. in 
the Acta Sanctorum .Jnnii , vol. ii.) This Eplirem 
is not to be confounded with Nos. 1 and 7. 

4. Ephraim (’E«ppa!ju), bishop of Cherson. Tn 
the title of his only published work he is called 
archbishop, and some moderns style him “ martyr.” 
He is the author of an account of a miracle 
wrought by the relics or the interposition of Cle- 
ment of Rome, on the body of a child, who had 
been overwhelmed by the sea in a pilgrimage to 
Clement’s submarine tomb. The account is print- 
ed in the Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius (vol. i. 
p. 815. ed. Amsterdam, 1724,) and in the De 
Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, of Surius, 29 Nov. An- 
other piece of Ephraim on the Miracles of St. 
Clement, evidently different from the foregoing, is 
noticed by Leo Allatius, who calls the writer Eph- 
raemius; but Cotelerius was not able to obtain it, 
or he would have printed it with the foregoing. 
(Cotelerius, l.c Allatius, De Symeonum Scriptis , 
pp. 90,96 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. p. 21, viii. 
254 fCatal. MSS. Biblioth. Regiac. Paris, 1740.) 

5. Epiiraem of Constantinople, a chrono- 
grapher who flourished apparently abont the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. His chronicle, 
written in lambic verse, is repeatedly cited by 
Allatius ( De Psellis , p. 22, IHatriba de Gcorgiis , 
pp. 327, 341, 354, &c., ed. Paris. 1651), and is 
probably extant in the Vatican Library in MS. but 
has never been published. ( Fabric. BU>L Grace. 
vol. vii. p. 472, viii. 79, 254.) 
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6. Ephraemus of Edrssa, commonly called 
the Syrian. [See below.] 

7. Ephrem, bishop of Mvlasa in Caria [see 

Nos. 1 and 3]. The time when he lived is uncer- 
tain ; but religious honours were paid to his me- 
mory in the fifth century at Lcuce (near 
Mylasa), where liis body was buried. ( Acta Sanc- 
torum , N. Euscbiae Vita , cap. 3, Januar. vol. ii. 
p. 600.) [J. C. M.] 

EPIIRAEM or EPHRAIM, a Syrian, bom at 
Nisibis, flourished a. d. 370. He spent his youth 
in diligent study, and devoted himself at first to 
a monastic life, but afterwards went to Edessa, 
where he was ordained ^deacon. He refused to 
proceed to the higher orders of the njinistry, and is 
even said to have played the part of Brutus, by 
feigning madness in order to avoid elevation to the 
bishopric. He fojmcd a close friendship with 
Basil, bishop of Caesareia, and shared his acrimony 
against the Arians and other heretics, whom he 
attacks with the violence characteristic of his age. 
He appeared in a truly Christian light at the time 
of a famine at Edessa, when he not only assisted 
the suffering poor with the greatest energy and 
most zealous kindness, but also actively exerted 
himself in urging the rich to deny themselves for 
their brethren’s good. Sozoraen (iii. 15) speaks 
with admiration of the manner in which Chris- 
tianity had subdued in him a naturally irascible 
temper, and illustrates it by a pleasing anecdote, 
anufsing from its quaint simplicity. At the con- 
clusion of a long fast, Ephraem’s servant let fall 
the dish in which he was bringing him some food. 
His alarm at having thus spoiled his master's dinner 
was removed by hearing him say, “ Never mind, 
since the food has not come to us, wo will go to 
it.” Whereupon Epiiraem sat down on the floor 
and ate the scraps left in the fragments of the 
broken dish, lie died about A. n. 378, and in 
his last illness forbad the recitation of. any funeral 
oration over his remains, and desired that his 
obsequies should he ^conducted in the simplest 
manner. lie knew no language but his native 
Syrian, though nearly all his works are translated 
into Greek, and were formerly Judd in such high 
?stccm, that portions of them were sometimes read 
n churches after the gospel for the day. Most of 
his writings were collected by Gerard Voss, who 
turned them into Latin, and published them (l) at 
Rome a. n. 1589-93-97, (2) at Cologne in 1603, 
*3) at Antwerp in 1619. Voss's edition is in 
hree volumes. The first consists of various treatiscs f 
xirtly on subjects solely theological, as the Priest- 
lood, Prayer, Fasting, &c., with others partly 
heological and partly moral, as Truth, Anger, 
Ibedicnce, Envy. The second contains many 
epistles and addresses to monks, and a collection 
>f apophthegms. The third consists of several 
rcatiscs or homilies on parts of Scripture and 
haracters in the Old Testament, as Elijah, Daniel, 
.he Three Children, Joseph, Noah. Photius gives 
i list of 49 homilies of Kphracm (Cod. 196), but 
which of these are included in Voss’s edition it is im- 
possible to ascertain, though it is certain that many 
ire not. Another edition of Ephraem’s works in 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin, was published also at 
Tome witlf notes, prefaces, and various readings, 

“ studio Sim. Asscmanni, P. Bencdicti et Steph. 
Tvodii Asscmanni,” 6 vols. fol. 1732-46. The 
Greek version of several of his writings, from 
ighteen MSS. in the Bodleian library, was pub* 
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lisheil by Edw. Th waites at Oxford, 1709. There 
have been several editions of separate workR. 

Ephraem is also said to be the author of an 
immense number of songs. He began to write 
them in opposition to Harmonius, the son and 
disciple of Bardesancs the heretic, who composed 
poetry involving many serious errors of doctrine, 
some of which were not only of an heretical but 
even of an heathen character, denying the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and containing views about the 
nature of the soul extracted from the writings of 
pagan philosophers. These songs had become great 
favourites among the common people, and Ephraem, 
to oppose their evil tendency, wrote other songs in 
similar metres and adapted to the same music of a- 
pious and Christian character. (Sozomen, /. c. ; 
Theodoret, iv. *27 ; Cave, Script . Eccl. Hint. Liter. 
part 1. sec. 4 ; C. Lcngerke, Cummentatio Criticu 
de Ephraemo Syria SS. interpfete , qua simtd Ver- 
sionis Syriacae , quavi Pescliito vacant , Dctioues 
variae ex Ephraemo Comruentamis coUcctae , exhiben- 
tur, Halle, 1828, and De Epkraemi Syn arte 
hcnneneutica liber , 1831.) LG. E. L. C.] 

E'Pll YRA (*E<pu/>a), a daughter of Oceanus, 
from whom Ephyraea, the ancient name of Cor- 
inth was derived. (Paus. ii. 1. § 1 ; Virg. Georg. 
iv. 343.) LL. S.] 

EPIBATE'RIUS (’EiriGaTihnos), the god who 
conducts men on board a ship, a surname of 
Apollo, under which Diomedes on his return from 
Troy built him a temple at Troezene. ( l’aus. ii. 
32. $ 1.) In the same sense Apollo bore the sur- 
name of ’E pGuxrios. (Apollon. Ithod. i. 404.) [L. S.] 
EPICASTE ('EniKaaT-q). a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus, and wife of Laius, by whom she became the 
mother of Oedipus, whom she afterwards un- 
wittingly married. She is more commonly called 
Jocaste. (Horn. Od. xi. 271; Apollod. iii. 5. § 7, 
&e. ; see Onmrus.) Respecting Kpicaste, the 
daughter of Calydon, see Agkxor, No. 4 ; a third 
Epicaste is* mentioned by' Apollodorus. (ii. 7. 
$ 8.) fL. S.] 

EPICELEUSTUS (’ETrfce'Aeiarroy), a native of 
Crete, who lived probably in the second or first 
century n. c. lie is mentioned by Krotianus 
(Gloss. Ilippocr. p. 8) as having abridged and 
differently arranged the work by Jiaecheius on the 
obsolete words found in the writings of Hippo- 
crates. [W. A. G.J 

EPI'CIIARIS (’E vlxapis). a freedwoman of 
bad repute, who was implicated in the conspiracy 
of Piso against the life of Nero, in A. l). 65, in 
which the philosopher Seneca also was involved. 
According to Polyaenus (viii. 62), she was the 
mistress of a brother of Seneca, and it may be that 
through this connexion she became acquainted with 
the plot of the conspirators, though 'Tacitus says 
that it was unknown by what means she had ac- 
■quire<J her knowledge of it. She endeavoured by 
all means to stimulate the conspirators to carry 
their plan into effect. But as they ncted slowly 
and with great hesitation, she at length grew tired, 
and resolved upon trying to win over the sailors of 
the fleet of Miseniun in Campania, where she was 
staying. One Volusius Proculus, a chiliarch of 
the fleet, appears to have l>een the first that was 
initiated by her in the secret, but noeuames were 
mentioned to him. Proculus had no sooner ob- 
tained the information than he betrayed the wholo 
plot to Nero. Rpicharis was summoned before the 
emperor, but as no names had been mentioned, and 
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as no witnesses had been present at the communi- 
cation, Epicharis easily refuted the accusation. She 
was, however, kept in custody'. Subsequently, 
when the conspiracy was discovered, Nero ordered 
her to be tortured because she refused naming any 
of the accomplices ; but neither blows, nor fire, nor 
the increased fury of her tormentors, could extort 
any confession from her. When on the second or 
third day after she was carried in a sedan-chair — 
for her limbs were already broken — to be tortured 
a second time, she strangled herself on her way' by' 
her girdle, which she fastened to the chair. She 
thus acted, as Tacitus says, more nobly than many 
a noble eques or senator, who without being tortured 
betrayed their nearest relatives. (Tac. Ami. xv. 
51, 57 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 27.) [L. S.j 

EPICHARMUS (’Eiri'xaftuos), the chief comic 
poet among the Dorians, was born in the island of 
Cos about the 60th Oly'mpiad (b. c. 540). His 
father, Elothales, was a physician, of the race of 
the Asclepiads, and the profession of medicine 
seems to have been followed for some time by Epi- 
charmus himself, as well as by his brother. 

At the age of three months he was carried to 
Megara, in Sicily' ; or, according to the account 
preserved by Suidas, he went thither at a much 
later period, with Gsdmus (b. c. 484). Thence he 
removed to Syracuse, with the other inhabitants 
of Megara, when the hitter city was destroyed by 
Gelon (b. c. 484 or 483). Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which was prolonged through- 
out the reign of Hieron, at whose court Epicharmus 
associated with the other great writers of the time, 
and among them, with Aeschylus, who seems to 
have had some influence on his dramatic course. 
He died at the age of ninety (b. c. 450), or, ac- 
cording to Lucian, ninety-seven (b. c. 443). The 
city of Syracuse erected a Btatue to him, the in- 
scription on which is preserved by' Diogenes Laer- 
tius. (Diog. Laert. viii. 78; Suid. s. v. ; Lucian, 
Macroh. 25 ; Aelian, V. II. ii. 34 ; Plut. Moral.. 
pp. 68, a., 175, c. ; M armor Purium, No. 55.) 

In order to understand the relation of Epichar- 
mus to the early comic poetry, it must be remem- 
bered that Megara, in Sicily', was a colony from 
Megara on the Isthmus, the inhabitants of which 
disputed with the Athenians the invention of 
comedy, and where, at all events, a kind of comedy' 
was known as early' as the beginning of the sixth 
century' b. c. [Susarion.] This comedy (whether 
it was lyric or also dramatic, which is a doubtful 
point) was of course found by Epicharmus existing 
at the Sicilian Megara; and he, together with 
Phonnis, gave it a new fonn, which Aristotle de- 
scribes by the words to pvdovs trouTv (Poet. 6 or 
5, ed. Ritter), a phrase which some take to mean 
comedies with a regular plot ; and others, comedies 
on mythological subjects. The latter seems to be 
the better interpretation ; but either explanation 
establishes a clear distinction between the comedy 
of Epicharmus and that of Megara, which seems to 
have been little more than a sort of low buffoonery. 

With respect to the time when Epicharmus be- 
gan to compose comedies, much confusion has 
arisen from the statement of Aristotle (or an in- 
terpolator), that Epicharmus lived long before 
Chionides. (Poi’t. 3 ; Chionidks.) We have, 
however, the express and concurrent testimonies of 
the anonymous writer On Comedy (p. xxviii.), that 
he flourished about the 73rd Olympiad, and of 
Suidas (.s\ t\), that he wrote six years before the 
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Persian wa t (b, c. 485-4). Thus it appears that, 
like Crotinws, he was an old man before ho began 
to write comedy ; and this agrees well with the 
fact that' his poetry was of a very philosophic 
character. (Anon, de Com. 1. e.) The only one of 
his plays, the date of which is certainly known, is 
the Natroi, b. c. 477. (Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 98 ; 
Clinton, sub ann.) We have also express testimony 
of the fact that Elothales, the father of Epicharmus, 
formed an acquaintance with Pythagoras, and 
that Epicharmus himself was a pupil of that great 
philosopher. (Diog. Laert. 1. c. ; Suid. s. v.; Plut. 
Nurna , 8.) We may therefore consider the life of 
Epicharmus as divisible into two parts, namely, his 
life at Megara up to b. c. 484, during which he 
was engaged in the study of philosophy, both 
physical and metaphysical, and the remainder of 
his life, which he spent at Syracuse, as a comic 
poet. The question respecting the identity of Epi- 
charmus the comedian and Epicharmus the Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, about which some writers, both 
ancient and modern, have been in doubt, may now 
be considered as settled in the affirmative. (Menag. 
ad Laert. 1. c. ; Jterizon. ad Aelia/i. V. II. ii. 34 ; 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. ii. Introd. p. xxxvi.) 

The number of the comedies of Epicharmus is 
differently stated at 52 or a^So. There are still 
extant 35 titles, of which 2b' are preserved by 
Athenaeus. The majority of th£m are on mytho- 
logical subjects, that is, travesties of the heroic 
myths, and these plays no doubt very much resem- 
bled the satyric drama of the Athenians. The 
following are their titles : — 'AhKvm’f kpvKos. Ba/c- 
Xai, B ovaipis, AevKaAiuy, Aibwaoi fHSiis yapos, 
W H (paarros rf Kcopaarai, Ku/cAank, ASyos xal,Ao- 
yeiua, ’OSvaaevs outo/uoAoj, ’O5ocr<r« )s vavaySs, 
Jifiprjvfs, ’S.fdpuu, Tpwes, But 

besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on other 
subjects, political, moral, relating to manners and 
customs, and, it would seem, even to personal 
character ; those, however, qf his comedies which 
belong to the last head are rather general than 
individual, and resembled the subjects treated by 
the writers of the new comedy, so that when the 
ancient writers enumerated him among the poets 
of the old comedy, they must be understood as re- 
ferring rather to his antiquity in point of time 
than to any close resemblance between his works 
and those of the old Attic comedians. In fact, we 
have a proof in the case of Crates that even 
among the Athenians, after the establishment of 
the genuine old comedy by Cratinus, the mytholo- 
gical comedy still maintained its ground. The 
plays of Epicharmus, which were not on mytholo- 
gical subjects, were the following : — 'AypwcrrTvos 
(Sicilian Greek for ’A7 pot/eor), ‘Apirayal, Ta ical 
0aA curtra, AltpiAos, ’E Airly -fj ILAouros, * EoproL /cal 
Na<rot, 'EttivIkios, ‘HpdbcAeirov, 0capoi, Meyapls, 
Mr}yes,’Opifa, IltpfaAAos, Tlepaai, TliOwv, TpiatcaSes, 
Xoptdovrts, Xvrpat. A considerable number of 
fragments of the above plays are preserved, but 
those of which we can form the clearest notion 
from the extant fragments are the Marriage of 
Hebe , and Hephaestus or the Hevellers. Midler has 
observed that the painted vases of lower Italy often 
enable us to gain a complete and vivid idea of those 
theatrical representations of which the plays of j 
Epicharmus are the type. 

The style of his plays appears to have been a 
curious mixture of the broad buffoonery which dis- 
tinguished the old Mcgarian comedy, and of the 
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sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean philosopher 
His language was remarkably elegant: he was 
celebrated for his choice of epithets: his plays 
abounded, as the extant fragments prove, with 
7 veepaly or philosophical and moral maxims, and 
long speculative discourses, on the instinct of ani- 
mals for example. Muller observes that “ if the 
elements of his drama, which we have discovered 
singly, were in his plays combined, he must have 
set out with an elevated and philosophical view, 
which enabled him to satirize mankind without dis- 
turbing the calmness and tranquillity of his thoughts; 
while at the samo time his scenes of common life 
were marked with the acute and penetrating genius 
which characterized the Sicilians.” In proof of 
the high estimate in which he was Held by the an- 
cients, it may be enough to refer to the notices of 
him by Plato ( Tlieaet . p. 152, e.) and Cicero. 
( 7 use. i. 8, ad AtC i. 19.) It is singular, how- 
ever, that Epicharmus had no successor in his 
peculiar style of corj&dy, except his son or disciple 
Deinolochus. He had, however, distinguished 
imitators in other times and countries. Some 
writers, making too much of a few words of Aris- 
totle, would trace the origin of the Attic comedy 
to Epicharmus ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
Crates, at least, was his imitator. That Plautus 
imitated him is expressly stated by Horace (Epist. 
ii. 1. 58),— 

“ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicliarmi.'* 

The parasite, who forms so conspicuous a charac- 
ter in the plays of the new comedy, is first found 
in Epicharmus. 

The formal peculiarities of the dramas of Epi- 
charmus cannot be noticed here at any length. 
His ordinary metre was the lively Trochaic Tetra- 
meter, but he also used the Iambic and Anapaestic 
metres. The questions respecting his scenes, num- 
ber of actors, and chorus, are fully treated in the 
work of Grysar. 

Some writers attribute to Epicharmus separate 
philosophical poems; but there is little doubt that 
the passages referred to are extracts from his 
comedies. Some of the ancient writers ascribed to 
Epicharmus the invention of some or all of those 
otters of the Greek alphabet, which were usually 
attributed to Palamedes and Simonides. 

The fragments of Epicharmus are printed in the 
collections of Morellius {Sententiac vet. Comic ., 
Paris, 1553, 8vo.), Hertelius ( Collect . Frayvi. 
Comte.y Basil. 1580, 8vo.), II. Stephanus (Poasis 
Philosophica, 1573, 8vo.), and Hugo Grotius (Es- 
cerpt. ct Trag. at Cotnoed ., Paris, 1626, 4 to.), and 
separately by II. P. Kruseman, Harlem. 1834. 
Additions have been made by Welcker (Zeitsehrpl 
ur die AlterthuMswisscnscha/h 1835, p. 1123), and 
ithers. The most important modem work on Epi- 
charmus is that of Grysar, de Doriensium Comoedia , 
Dolon. 1 828 ; the second volume, containing the 
ragments, has not yet appeared. (See also fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. ii. p. 298 ; Harless, de Epicharmo , 
Essen, 1822 ; Muller, Dorians , bk. iv. c. 7 ; Bode, 
lesehichte d. Ilellen. Dichtkunst, vol. iii. part i. 
p. 36.) [P. S.] 

EPICLEIDAS (*Eiri/cA«I5as), brother of Cleo- 
menes III., king of Sparta. According to Pausa- 
nias (ii. 9.«§ 1. 3), Cleomcnes poisoned Eurydami- 
das, his colleague of the house of Proclus, and 
iharcd the royal power with his brother Epicleidas. 
The latter afterwards fell in the battle oflSellasia, 
b. c. 222. [C.P.M.] 



EPICRATES. 

EPICLES (’EiriifA^f), a medical writer quoted 
by Erotianus (Gloss. Uippocr. p. 1G), who wrote 
a commentary on the obsolete words found in the 
writings of Hippocrates, which he arranged in 
alphabetical order. He lived after Bacchcius, 
and therefore probably in the second or first cen- 
tury b. c. [W. A. G.l 

EPI'CRATES (’E mKpdrris), an Athenian, who 
took a prominent part in public affairs after the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. He was a zealous mem- 
ber of the dcmocratical party, and had a share in 
the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants -(Deni. < le 
Fals. Legal, p. 430) ; but afterwards, when sent on 
an embassy to the Persian king Artaxerxes, he 
was accused not only of corruption, in receiving 
money from Artaxerxes, but also of peculation. (Lys. 
Or. 27, c. Epicratem , p. GOG, &c.) Hegesan- 
dcr (up. Atlien. vi. p. 251, a.) and Plutarch (l*c- 
lop. 30) say, that he so grossly flattered Arta- 
xerxes as to propose that instead of nine archons, 
nine ambassadors to the l^ersinn king should be 
annually chosen by the Athenians. Plutarch also 
says that he did not deny the charge of corruption. 
He seems, however, to have been acquitted ( Plut. 
and Ath. U. cc.) probably through the powerful in- 
terest possessed by himself and by his fellow cri- 
minal, Phormisius. (Dionys. Vif. Lys. 32. ) He had 
been guilty of corruption on a former occasion also, 
but had been equally fortunate in escaping punish- 
ment. (Lys. /. c.) This first olFcnce of his was 
probably on the occasion when Timocrates the 
Rhodian was sent by Tithraustes to bribe the 
Greek states to attack Sparta (b. c. 395); for 
though Xenophon (7 'Jell. iii. 5. § 1.) .asserts, that 
the Athenians did not receive any money from Ti- 
mocrates (a statement suspicious on the face of it), 
Pausanias (iii. 9. § 4) has preserved an account 
that at Athens bribes were taken by Cephalus and 
Epicrates. 

The above statement of the acquittal of Epi- 
orates on the charge of corruption in his embassy to 
Artaxerxes, seems at first sight opposed to the 
statement of ])emostheno%(</e Fals. Jjcgut. pp. 430, 
431), that he was condemned to death, and that he 
was actually banished. But, in fact, Demosthenes 
seems to be referring to a distinct and third occa- 
sion on which Epicrates was charged with corrup- 
tion ; for in his repetition of the charge there is the 
important head, Kara^evdopevoi r<nv (rvfx/xdxow, of 
which we find nothing in the oration of Lysias, 
but which is just the charge we should expect to 
be made against the Athenian envoy who took 
part in accepting the peace of Antalcidas (n. c. 
387 ) ; and that Epicrates was really that envoy is 
the more probable from the fact, which is expressly 
stated, that it was Epicrates who recommended 
that peace to the Athenians. (Schol. Aristcid. i. 
p. 283, ed. Dindorf.) 

* Epicrates and Phormisius were attacked by 
Aristophanes (Ecclc^ 6 8 — 72, Run. v. 9G5, and 
v SchoL) and by Platd, the comic poet, who made 
their embassy the subject of a whole play, the 
Tt pea fie is. Both are ridiculed for their large 

beards, and for this reason Epicrates was called 
aatceoipopis. (Comp. Etym. Mag. s.v. ; Suid. s. t\> 
and s.v. rriuyun; Harpocrat. s. v. p. 162, cum not. 
Maussac. et Vales. ; Epi$t. Socrat. Uhp.29 ; Plat. 
Fhacdr. p.227,b.; Meineke, Hist. Cru.Com. Grace. 
jJ>P* 1*2, 183 ; Bergk, dc Rcluiu. Com. Alt. Ant. pp. 
389-^394.) [P.S] 

EFrCRATES (’Eirwpdrrjs), of Ambrocia, was 
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an Athenian comic poet of the .middle comedy, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Athenaeus (x. p. 42*2, f.), 
confirmed by extant fnqpnents of his plays, in 
which he ridicules Plato arid his 'disciples, Speu- 
sippus and Menedemus, arid in which he refers to 
the courtezan Lais, as being now for advanced in 
years. (Athen. ii. p. 59, d., xiii. p. 570, b.) From 
these indications Meineke infers that he flourished 
between the 101st and 108th Olympiads (b.u. 
376 — 348). Two plays of Epicrates, "'Epwopos and 
’AuriKais are mentioned by Suidas (s. «.), and are 
quoted by Athenaeus (xiv. p. 655, f., xiii. pp. 570, 
b., 605, e.), who also quotes, his ’A pa£6ves (x. p. 
422, f.) and Avairparos (vi. p. 262, d.), and in- 
forms us that in the latter play Epicrates copied 
some things from the Auairparos of Antiphanes. 
Aelian (N.A. xii. 10) quotes the Xopo's of Epi- 
crates. We have also one long fragment (Athen. ii. 
p. 59, c.) and two shorter ones (Athen. xi. p. 782, 
f, ; Pollux, iv. 121) from his unknown plays. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace, vol. i. pp. 414, 415, 
vol. iii. pp. 3G5 — 373; Fabric. Jiibl. Grace, vol. 
ii. pp. 440, 441.) [P.S.] 

EPICTETUS (’Etti'/ctthids), of Hiempolis in 
Phrygia, a freedman of Epaphroditus, who was 
himself a freedman and a servile favourite of Nero, 
lived and taught ^irst at Rome, and, after the ex- 
pulsion of the philosophers by Domitian, at Nico- 
polis, a town in Epeirus, founded by Augustus in 
commemoration of his victory at Actium. Although 
he was favoured by Hadrian (Spartian, Hadr. 16) 
— which gave occasion to a work which was un- 
doubtedly written at a much later time, the “ Al- 
tercatio lladriani cum Epicteto” (see especially 
lleumann, Acta IViilos. i. 734) — yet he does not 
appear to have returned to Rome ; for the dis- 
courses which Arrian took down in writing were 
delivered by Epictetus when an old man atNicopolis/ 
( Dissert . i.25, 1 9, with Schwcighauser’s note.) The 
statement of Themistius ( Or at. v. p. 63, ed.Harduin) 
that Epictetus was still alive in the reign of the 
two Antonines, which is repeated by Suidas (s.v.), 
seems to rest upon a confusion of names, since M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, who was ah enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Epictetus, does not mention him, but 
Junius ltusticus, a disciple of Epictetus, among his 
teachers ; in like manner, A. Gellius, who lived in 
the time of the Antonines, speaks of Epictetus as 
belonging to the period which had just passed 
away. (M. Antonin, i. 7, vii. 29, with Gataker’s 
note; Gellius, vii. 19.) Besides w r hat is here 
mentioned, only a few circumstances of the life 
of Epictetus are recorded, such as his lameness, 
which is spoken of in very different ways, his 
poverty, and his few' wants. The detailed biogra- 
phy written by Arrian has not come down to us. 
(Simplic. Pruoem. Comment, in Epictet. Enc/drid. 
iv. p. 5, ed. Sch weigh.) 

It is probable that lie was still a slave {Arrian, 
Dissert, i. 9, 2.9 ) when C. Musonius Rufus gained 
him for the philosophy of the Porch, of which he 
remained a faithful follower throughout life. In 
what manner he conceived and taught it, we see 
with satisfactory completeness from the notes which 
we owe to his faithful pupil, Arrian ; although of 
Arrian's eight books of commentaries four are lost, 
with the exception of a few fragments. Epictetus 
himself did not leave anything written behind him, 
and the short manual or collection of the most es- 
sential doctrines of Epictetus, was compiled from 
his discourses by Arrian. (Simplic. in Enchirid. 
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Prooem.) The manual (Enchiridion) an il com- 
mentaries of Arrian, together with the explanations 
of Simplicius to the former, and some later para- 
phrases, have been edited by SchweigliauBer, who 
hits added the notes of Upton, his own, and those 
of some other commentators. (Epictcieac Philoso- 
phic Monumenta^ post J. Uptoni <xliorumf)uc curaq, 
edidit et illustrat'd J. Schiceighauser, Lipsiac, 1799, 
.1800, 6 vols. 8 vo.) 

We may apply to Epictetus himself what ho 
Bays of .his Stoic master, viz. that lie spoke so im- 
pressively, and so plainly described the wickedness 
of the individual, that eveiy one felt struck, as 
though he himself had been spoken to personally. 
(Dissert, iii. 23, 29, comp. c. 15, i. 9.) Being 
deeply impressed with his vocation as a teacher, 
he aimed in his discourses at nothing else but 
winning the minds of his hearers to that which was 
good, and no one was able to resist the impression 
which they produced. (Arrian, Kp. ad L. Gall. i. 
p. 4.) Far from any contempt of knowledge, 
he knows how to value the theory of forming 
conclusions and the like. ( Dissert . i. 7, 1, &c., 
comp. i. 8, 1, &c., i^l7, ii. 23, 25.) lie only 
desired that logical exercises, the study of books 
and of eloquence, should not lead persons away 
from that of which they were ’Merely the means, 
and that they should not minister to pride, haugh- 
tiness, and avarice, (i. 8. 6, &c., 29. 55, ii. 4. 11, 
9. 17, 16. 34, 17. 34, 21. 20, iii. 2. 23, 17. 28, 

24. 78.) He never devotes any time to disquisi- 
tions which do not, either directly or indirectly, 
contribute towards awakening, animating, and 
purifying man’s moral conduct, (i. 17. 15, 29. 58, 
ii. 19. 10; comp. iv. 8. 24, G. 24.) 

The true Cynic — and he is the same as the 
Stoic, the philosopher, — is in the opinion of Kpic- 
* tetus a messenger of Zeus, sent to men to deliver 
them from their erroneous notions about good and 
evil, and about happiness and unhappiness (iii. 22. 
23), and to lead them back into themselves. ( ib . 
39.) For this purpose he requires natural grace- 
fulness and acuteness of intellect (ib. 90), for his 
words are to produce a lively impression. 

The beginning of philosophy, according to him, 
is the perception of one’s own weakness .and of 
one's inability to do that which is needful, (ii. 11. 
1; comp. iii. 23. 34, ii. 17. 1.) Along with this 
perception we become aware of the contest which 
is going on among men, and we grow anxious to 
ascertain the cause of it, and consequently to dis- 
cover a standard by which we may give our deci- 
sion (ii. 11. 13, &c.) : to meditate upon this and 
to dwell upon it, is called philosophizing, (ib. 24; 
comp. iii. 10. 6.) The things which are to be 
measured are conceptions, which form the material ; 
the week which is to be constructed out of them, 
is their just and natural application, and a con- 
trol over them. (iii. 22. 20, 23. 42.) This just 
choice of conceptions and our consent to or decision 
in their favour (irpoatpeas, (TvyKardOeais), consti- 
tute the nature of good. (ii. 1. 4, 19. 32.) Only 
that which is subject to our choice or decision is 
good or evil ; all the rest is neither good nor evil ; 
it concerns us not, it is beyond our reach (i. 13. 9, 

25. 1, ii. 5. 4) ; it is something external, merely a 
subject for our choice (i. 29. 1, ii. 16. 1, 19. 32, 
iv. 10. 26); in itself it is indifferent, but its appli- 
cation is not indifferent (ii. 5. 1, 6. 1), and its ap- 
plication is either consistent with or contrary to 
nature, (ii. 5. 24.) The clfeice, and consequently 
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our opihion^jpoh it, , ate -in our power (i. 12. 37) ; 
iu our choice ''we arc fjree (u 12. 9, 17. 28, 19. 9) ; 
potbihg that ife external of us, not even Zeus, can 
overcome bur choice : it $loue can control itself, 
(i. 29. 12, ii. I. 22> iv. ,1, ii. 2. 3, iii. 3. J0,i. 1. ‘ 
23, iv.’ if. ,89.) Our choice, however, is determined 
by ou,r reason; whiyh of all our faculties sees and! 
tests itself dnd everything else. (i. 1. 4, i. 20.) 
Iteasbd is our guide (t6 tjyrjjuoyiKoy), and capable 
of conquering all ppwera which are hot subject to 
freedom (‘If. 1^39; comp. iii. 3) ; it is the govern- 
ing power given to man (rb Kvpteiov, i. 1. 7, 17. 
31); hence only that which is irrational cannot be 
endured by it. (i. 2.) It is by his reason alone that 
man is distinguished from *ihe brute (ii. 9. 2, iii. 

1. 25): he who renounces his reason -and allows 
himself to be guided by external things, is like a 
man who lias forgotten his own face (i. 2. 14); 
and he who desires *r repudiates that which is 
beyond his power, is not free. (i. 4. 19.) 

That which is in accordance with reason coin- 
cides with that which is in accordance with nature 
and pleasing to God. (i. 12. 9, 26. 2, iii. 20. 13, 

11. 10. 4, i. 12. 8.) Our resemblance to God (i. 

12. 27), or our relationship to the Deity (i. 9. 1, 
11), and the coincidence of our own will with the 
will of God (ii. 17. 22, comp. 19. 26, iii. 24. 95, 1 
iv. 1, <59. 103, 4. 39), consist in our acting in ac- 
cordance with reason and in freedom. Through 
reason our souls are as closely connected and mixed 
up with the Deity, as though they were parts of 
him (i. 14. 6, ii. 8. 11, 13, 17. 33) ; for mind, 
knowledge, and reason, constitute the essence of 
God, and are identical witli the essence of good. (ii.8. 

1, &c.) Let us therefore invoke God’s assistance in 
our strife after the good (ii. 18. 29, comp. i. 6. 21), 
let us emulate him (ii. 14. 13), let us purify that 
which is our guide within us (iii. 22. 19), and let 
us be pure with the pure within us, and with the 
Deity! (ii. 18. 19.) 

The prophet within us, who announces to us the 
nature of good and evil (ii. 7- 2), is the daemon, 
the divine part of every .me, his never-resting and 
incorruptible guardian, (i. 14. 1*2.) lie manifests 
himself in our opinions, which have something 
common with one another and are agreeing with 
>ne another (i. 22. 1 ); for they are the tilings which 
fire self-evident, and which we feel obliged to carry 
nto action, though we may combat them. (ii. 20. 

1.) That which is good we must recognize as 
such a thing : wherever it appears, it draws us to- 
wards itself, and it is impossible to reject the con- 
ception of good. (iii. 3. 4, conip. i. 4. 1.) The opi- 
nions just described are the helps which nature has 
given to every one for discovering that which is 
true. (iv. 1. .5-1.) Wherever they arc not recog- 
nized, as is the case with the followers of the New 
Academy, our mind and modesty become petrified, 

(i. 5. 3.) To investigate this criticism of what fa 
n accordance with naturq^ and to master it 
n its application to individual things, is the* 
object of all our scientific endeavours (i. 11. 15), 
and ths mastery is obtained only by the cultiva- 
tion of our mind and by education. (vcuSela ; i. 2. 

», 22. 9, ii. 17. 7.) The practice in theory is the 
easier part ; the.applicatiori iu life is the more dif- 
ficult one, aq/1 & the object of all theory, (i. 26. 3, 

29. 35.) We find that as far as practicalappU- 
sition is concerned, many men are Epicureans and 
dfeminate Peripatetics, though they profou the 
doctrines of the Stoics and Cynics, (ii. 19. 2t), 12. 
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In order to obtam 9 

moral prfnciple^to life; .jarlcontan'ued br^cjloe 4s t £ 1 
tqmred ; btit t$ei j* ib|£ Wife; 

difected towards;* ctaitrblof ohr^QHcgptiofl*; abd 


directed towards ,* control of oUr^o»c^ptionS. aba 
thereby also of Star passions 
tlfemselves only mo&*$0f eortcc|*ion^,14* Iy/Ka^ 
29, iv. 10. 26), all m ludf^mh iUi<3Lfeflce 
us ; one,, perwaffv being njk>re under trle'fofl^e^e of. 
this kind, andand%er more under the inffubncfe of 
andthpr kind; for which reason eyerybpe^accord i ng 
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philosopher wias; expected to shew in his relation 
’.to tht vicissitudes Of the world and of man; The 
maxim /ag^r apd abstain (from evil) {Fragm. 179 ; 
comp.', pipserL ifc 8.* 25 ; Gell. ! xvii. 19), which 
dfh follq^ed throughout his life, was based with 
*hun |9 %e ffrifr Jbelief in a wise and benevolent 
government of Providence ; and in this respect he 
approaches the Christian doctrine mbre than ahy 


to his personal .peculiarity, hiui$ oppoie to thenf a 
continued practice, (i. 25. 26, ii. 16. 22.) This 
first and most^ssentiaf practice must be accompa- 
nied by a secOnd, which is directed towards that 
which is appropriate (duty), and a third, the object 
of which is surety, truth, and certainty ; but the 
latter must not pretend to supplant the former, 
(iii. 2. $1 12. 12, dpc.) The Unerring desire after 
what is good, the absolute avoidance of what is 
bad, the desire ever directed^ towards the appro - 
, priate. Carefully-weighed resolutions, and a full 
consent tp them, are the nerves of the philosopher, 
(ii. 8. 2flC) Through them he acquires freedom 
and entire independence of everything which is 
not subject to his choice (iv. 4. 39, iii. 22. 13), 
and in, confiding submission he leaves the manage- 
ment of it to Providence, whose universal rule 
cannot escape the eye of an unbiassed and grateful 
observer of the occurrences in the world, (i. 6. 9, 
4, 12, 13, 14, 16, «TO, ii. 14. 26, iii. 17.) In this 
submissive confidence, and the consciousness of its 
necessity, in order to be able to preserve unchanged 
our outward peace of mind in all the occurrences 
of life, in sorrow and in want, we see the spirit of 
the modern, and we may say, ennobled Porch ; the 
same spirit is expressed in the energy and purity 
of its sentiments, and in the giving up of principles 
whose harshness and untenableness arose from the 
inflexible and abstract consistency of the earlier 
Porch. 

Epictetus is well aware, that than, as such, is a 
member of the great cosmic Community of gods and 
men, and also that he is a member of the commu- 
nities of state and family, and that he stands to 
them in the same relation as a limb to the whole 


Christianity, and still less, that be had adopted 
Christiahidy, either in part or entirely. (Chr.Craius, 
jQe vTT€p(ro<p(Hs et dcritpots Mpicteti Dissertdi. Lip- 
siae, 1711 — 16; comp. Brueker in Temp. Helvet. 
iii. 2. p. 260.) [Ch. A. B.] 

EPICTE'TUS (’EirbtTTjroy), a physician men- 
tioned by Symmachus ( Kpist. x. 47), who attained 
to the title and dignity of Archiater in the time of 
Theodosius the Great, A. D. 379-395. [W.A.G.] 
EPICU'RIUS (’Eviicovpios), the helper, a sur- 
name of Apollo, under which he was worshipped 
at Bassae in Arcadia. Every year a wild boar 
was sacrificed to him in his tfemple on mount Ly- 
caeus. He had received this slimame because he 
had at one time delivered thev country from a pes- 
tilence. (Paus. viii. 38. $ 6, 41. § 5.) [L. S.J 

EPICU'RUS (’Iftrifcot/pos), a celebrated Greek 
philosopher and the founder of a philosophical 
school called after him the Epicurean. He was a 
son of Neocles and Charestrata, and belonged to 
the Attic demos of Gargettus, whence he is some- , 
times simply called the Gargettian. (Cic. adFdm. x\\ 
16.) He was born, however, in the island of Samos, 
in B. c. 342, for his father was one of the Athenian 
cleruchi, who went to Samos and received lands 
there. Epicurus spent the first eighteen years of 
his life at Samos, and then repaired to Athens, in 
b. c. 323, where Xenocratcs was then at the head 
of the academy, by whom Epicurus is said to have 
been instructed, though Epicurus himself denied 
it. (Diog. Laert. x. 13 ; Cic. de Nat. Dcor. i. 26.) 
He did not, however, stay at Athens long, for after 
the outbreak of the Lamian war he went to Colo- 
phon, where his father was then residing, and en- 
gaged in teaching. Epicurus followed the example 
of his father: he collected pupils and is said to 


organic body, and that therefore he can attain his 
full development only with them. (ii. 5. 26, 10. 3, 
dec., 2. 19, 13.) He recognizes the necessity of 
love and confidence (ii. 22. 4, 1), and he demands 
of the Cynic, that is, the true philosopher, to re- 
nounce marriage and family life, only that he may 
devote himself with all his powers to the service of 
the deity, and to the duties of an unlimited phi- 
lanthropy. (iii. 22. 67. &c.) It is true that with 
Epictetus, too, the place of a political system and a 
considerable portion of ethics, are supplied by the 
ideal of a philosopher, — but how could a living 
consciousness of the lmture of a state have been 
.formed in his time andPin his circumstances ? In 
iws endeavours to establish in himself and others a 
moral standard, unaffected by the corruptions of 
his age, he does not perceive its close and necessary 
connexion with the active and unchecked scientific 
ana artistic efforts. But he acknowledges their 
mom importance more than his pri&cessors, and 
he" is impressed with the conyiction^mt the indi- 

V wtw*^ “ a S e ^ or *he whole^ although he is not 
■abfo to determine the how in a manner productive 
of grealT results. Above all things, however, he 
^aVU up the proud self-sufficiency which the Stoite 
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have instructed them in grammar, until gradually 
his attention was drawn towards philosophy. 
Epicurus himself asserted that he had entered upon 
his philosophical studies at the early age of four- 
teen, while according to others it was not till five 
or six years later. Some said that he was led to 
the study of philosophy by his contempt of the 
rhetoricians and grammarians who were unable to 
explain to him the passage in Hesiod about Chaos ; 
and others said that the first impulse was given to 
him by the works of Democritus, which fell into his 
hands by accident. It is at any rate undeniable 
that the atomistic doctrines of Democritus exer- 
cised a very great influence upon Epicurus, though 
he asserted that he was perfectly independent of 
all the philosophical schools of the time, and en- 
deavoured to solve the great problems of life by 
independent thought and investigation. From 
Colophon Epicurus went to Mytilene and Lamp- 1 
sacus, in which places he was engaged for five years 
in teaching philosophy. In b. c. 306, when he 
Had attained the age of 35, he again went to 
Athens. He there purchased for eighty minae a 
garden — the famous K||r<n ‘ErtKovpov — which aj£ 
parently was situated invne heart of the city, and in 
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which he established his philosophical school. Sur- 
rounded by numerous friends and pupils and by his 
three brothers, Neocles, Charidemus, and Aristobu- 
lu9, \yrho likewise devoted themselves to the study 
of philosophy, Epicurus spent the remainder of his 
life in his garden at Athens. Ilis mo<le of living 
was simple, temperate, and cheerful, and the asper- 
sions of comic poets and of later philosophers who 
yrere opposed to bis philosophy and descnbe him as 
a^ferson devoted to sensual pleasures, do not seem 
entitled to the least credit, although they have suc- 
ceeded in rendering his name proverbial with pos- 
terity for a sensualist or debauchee. The accounts 
of his connexion Leontium, Marmarium, and 
other well known hetaerae of the time, perhaps be- 
long to the same kind of slander and calumny in 
which his enemies indulged. The life in Diogenes 
Laertius affords abundant proof that Epicurus was 
a man of simple, pure, and temperate habits, a 
kind-hearted friend, and even a patriotic citizen. 
He kept aloof from the political parties of the 
time, and took no part in public affairs. His 
maxim was A dde fiiwaas, which was partly the 
result of his peculiar philosophy, and partly of the 
political condition of Athens, which drove men to 
seek in themselves happiness and consolation for 
the loss of political freedom* During the latter 
period of his life Epicurus was afflicted with severe 
sufferings, and for many years he was unable to 
walk. In the end his sufferings were increased 
by the formation of a stone in his bladder, which 
terminated fatally after a severe illness of a fort- 
night. He bore his sufferings with a truly philo- 
sophical patience, cheerfulness, and courage, and 
died at the age of 72 , in Olymp. 127 . 2 , or h. c. 270 . 
His will, which is preserved in Diogenes Laertius 
(x. 16, &c.), shews the same mildness of character 
and the same kind disposition and attachment to 
his friends, which he had manifested throughout 
life. Among his many pupils Epicurus himself 
gave the preference to Metrodonxs of Lampsacus, 
whom he used to call the philosopher, , and whom he 
would have appointed to succeed him (Diog. 
Laert. x. 22, &c.) ; but Metrodorus died seven 
years before his master, and in his will Epicurus 
appointed Hermarchus of Mytilene his successor 
in the management of his school at Athens. 
Apollodorus, the Epicurean, wrote a life of Epicu- 
rus, of which Diogenes made great use in his ac- 
count of Epicurus, but this is now lost, and our 
principal source of information respecting Epicurus 
is the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, who how- 
ever, as usual, only puts together what he finds in 
others ; but at the same time he furnishes us some 
very important documents, such as his will, four 
letters and the <cdptcu Sdfcw, of which we shall 
speak below. With the account of Diogenes 
we have to compare the philosophical poem of Lu- 
cretius, and the remarks and criticisms which are 
scattered in the works of later Greek and Roman 
writers, nearly all of whom, however, wrote in a 
hostile spirit about Epicurus and his philosophy 
and must therefore be used with great caution. 
Among them we must mention Cicero in his philo- 
sophical treatises, especially the De Finibus , 
and the De Natura Deorum ; Seneca in his 
letter to Lucilius, and some treatises of Plutarch in 
bis so-called Moralia. 

Epicurus appears to haw been one of tbe most 
prolific of all tne ancient G^eek writers. Diogenes 
Laertius (x. 26), who calls him woKvypcuptSraTos f 
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states that fie wrote about 300 volumes (KuXtvSpot). 
His wprks, however, are said to have been full of re- 
titions and quotations of authorities. A list of tbe 
st of bis works is given by Diogenes (x. 27, &c.), 
and among them we may mention the Tlepl ipvfftws 
in 87 books, Tlepl dropur teal k*Pov, ’Earrqui) t&v 
vpds (pvcriKovs, Jlpdt robs Mey apiKobs Bicutopleu , 
Kvpiai S6{ajj Tltpl r4\ovs, Ilepl Kpnvipiov rtavcSv, 
X«up4Stjpos u we pi thews', TLepl fiLtap in three books, 
Ilfpl rfjs 4v rp droptu ywvUet, Ttepl tlpapp4vr\s 7 
Tit pi c&wAw*', Ilrpl Sifccuoavtttjs tea 2 tuv ,&\\wv 
dptrcSv t and 'EwtoroActf. Of bis epistles four are 
preserved in Diogenes, (x. 22, 35, &c., 84, &c., 
122, &c.) The first is very brief and was ad- 
dressed by Epicurus just before his death to Ido- 
meneus. The three others are of for greater im- 
portance : the first of them is addressed to one 
Herodotus, and contains an outline of the Canon and 
the Physica ; the second, addressed to Pythocles, con- 
tains his theory about meteors, and the third, which 
is addressed to Meifoeceus, gives a concise view of 
his ethics, so that these three Epistles, the genuine- 
ness of which can scarcely be doubted, furnish us 
an outline of his whole philosophical system. An 
abridgement of them is preserved in Endocia, 
p. 17.3, &c. They were edited separately by 
Niimberger in his edition of the tenth book of 
Diogenes Laertius, Niirnberg., 1791, 8vo. The 
letters, to Herodotus and Pythocles were edited 
separately by J. G. Schneider under the title of 
Epicuri Physica et Meteorotoyica duabus Epis- 
lolis comprehensa y Leipzig, 1813, 8vo. These 
letters, together with the above mentioned K vptai 
So^ai, that is, forty-four propositions containing the 
substance of the ethical philosophy of Epicurus, 
which are likewise preserved in Diogenes, must be 
our principal guides in examining and judging of 
the Epicurean philosophy. All the other works of 
Epicurus have perished, with tbe exception of a 
considerable number of fragments. Some parts of 
the .above-mentioned work, Tltpl <p6cr«as y espe- 
cially of the second and eleventh books, which 
treat of the cfSwAa, have been found among the 
rolls at Herculaneum, and are published in C. 
Corsini’s Volumin. Herculan. vol. ii. Naples, 1 809, 
from which they were reprinted separately by 
J. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 1818, 8vo. Some fragments 
of the tenth book of the same work have been 
edited by J. Th. Kreisaig in his Comment, de 
Sallust. Jfistor. Fraym. p. 237, &c. If we may 
judge of the style of Epicurus from these few 
remains, it must be owned that it is clear and 
animated, though it is not distinguished for any 
other peculiar merits. 

With regard to the philosophical system of Epi- 
curus, there is scarcely a philosopher in all antiquity 
who boasted so much as Epicurus of being inde- 
pendent of all his predecessors, and those who 
were believed to have l^pen his teachers were 
treated by him with scorh and bitter hostility. 
He prided himself upon being an avroBlSatcros, 
but even a superficial glance at his philosophy 
shews that he was not a little indebted to the 
Cyrenaics on the one hand and to Democritus 
on the other. As far as the ethical part of his phi- 
losophy is rageerned thus much may be admitted, 
that, like otfiw systems of the time, it arose from 
the peculiar circumstances in which the Greek 
states were placed. Thinking men were led to 
seek within them that which they could not find 
without. Political freedom had to q great extent 
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disappeared, and philosophers ende&Vbtof§^fb Estab- 
lish an internal freedom based upon ethical princi- 
ples, and to maintain it in spite of o'utvard oppres- 
sion, no less than to secure it against bian’s own 
passions and evil propensities. Perfect independ- 
ence, self reliance, and contentment, therefore. 
Were regarded as the highest good and as the 
qualities which alone could make men happy, and 
as human happiness was with Epicurus the ultimate 
End of all phuosdjjrhy, it was rtecesAry for him to 
make ethics the p$ost essential part, and as it were 
the centre of hisSvholc philosophy. He had little 
esteem for logic and dialectics, hut as he could not 
altogether do without them, he prefixed to his 
ethics a canpn, or an introduction to ascertain the 
Criterium which was to guide him in his search 
after truth and in distinguishing good from evil. 
His criteria themselves were^derived from sensuous 
perception combined with thought and reflection. 
We obtain our knowledge and form our concep- 
tions of things, according to*liim, through etSwKa, 
i. e. images of things which are reflected from them, 
and pas* through our senses into our minds. Such 
a theory 1 is destructive of all absolute truth, and a 
mere momentary impression upon our senses or 
feelings is substituted for it. His ethical theory 
was based upon the dogma of the Cyrenaics, that 
pleasure constitutes the highest happiness, and 
must consequently be the end of all human exer- 
tions. Epicurus; Mbwever, developed and ennobled 
this theory in a manner which constitutes the 
peculiarity and real merit of his philosophy, and 
which gained for him so many friends and admirers 
both in antiquity and in modern times. Pleasure 
with him was not a mere momentary and transitory 
sensation, but he conceived it as something lasting 
and imperishable, consisting in pure and noble 
mental enjoyments, that is, in drapa^la and dirovta , 
or the freedom from pain and from all influences 
which disturb the peace of our mind, and thereby 
our happiness, which is the result of it. The 
aummum bonum , accord ing^o him, consisted in this 
peace of mind ; and the great problem of his ethics, 
therefore, was to shew how it was to be attained, 
and ethics was not only the principal branch of 
philosophy, but philosophy itself, and the value 
and importance of all other kinds of knowledge 
were estimated by the proportion in which they 
contributed towards that great object of human 
life, or in which they were connected with ethics. 
His peace of mind was based upon <f>p6vr)<ris, which 
he described as the beginning of everything good, 
as the origin of all virtues, and which he himself 
therefore occasionally treated as the highest good 
itself. 

In the physical part of his philosophy, he fol- 
lowed the atomistic doctrines of Democritus and 
Diagoras. His views are well known from Lucre- 
tius's poem De Return Natura. It would, 
however, appear that 1 Sometimes he misunderstood 
the views of his predecessors, and distorted them 
by introducing things which were quite foreign to 
them ; sometimes he appears even in contradiction 
with himself. The deficiencies are most striking 
in his views concerning the gods, which drew upon 
him the charge of atheism. His gpds, like every- 
thing else, cohsisted of atoms, ana oflr notions of 
them are based upon the *1Sv\a which are reflected 
froin them and pass into our minds. They were 
and always had been in the enjoyment of perfect 
happiness, which had not been disturbed by the 
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laborious busifrtsS 'rfl^eatuig the world; and a* 
the goveriiment of tfie iVorld would interfere with 
their happiness, fib conceived the gods as exercising 
no influence whatever upon tfie world or man . 

The ftnmber 6f pupils .of Epicurus who propa- 
gated his doctrine^, watf extremely great ; hut his 
philosophy received no further development at 
their hands, except perhaps that in subsequent 
times his lofty notion of pleasure and happiness 
was reduced to that of material and sensual plea- 
sure. His immediate disciples adopted and followed 
his doctrines with the most scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness : they were attached and devoted to their 
master in a manner which has rarely been equalled 
either in ancient or modem times : their esteem, 
love, and veneration for him almost bordered upon 
worship ; they are said to have committed his 
works to memory; they had his portrait engraved 
upon rings and drinking vessels, and celebrated 
his birthday every year. Athens honoured him 
with bronze statues. But notwithstanding the 
extraordinary devotion of his pupils and friends, 
whose number, saj's Diogenes, exceeded that of 
the population of whole towns, there is no philoso- 
pher in antiquity who has been so violently at- 
tacked, and whose ethical doctrines have been so 
much mistaken afld misunderstood, as Epicurus. 
The cause of this singular phaenomenon was partly 
a superficial knowledge of his philosophy, of which 
Cicero, for example, is guilty to a very great extent, 
and partly also the conduct of men who called 
themselves Epicureans, and, taking advantage of 
the facility with which his ethical theory was made 
the handmaid of a sensual and debauched life, gave 
themselves up to the enjoyment of sensual plea- 
sures. At Rome, and during the time of Roman 
ascendancy in the ancient world, the philosophy of 
Epicurus never took any firm root ; and it is then 
and there that, owing to the paramount influence 
of the Stoic philosophy, we meet with the bit- 
terest antagonists of Epicurus. The disputes 
for and against his philosophy, however, are not 
confined to antiquity; they were renewed at the 
time of the revival of letters, and are continued to 
the present day. The number of works that 
have been written upon Epicurus and his philoso- 
phy is prodigious (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 584, &c.); we pass over the many histories of 
Greek philosophy, and mention only the most 
important works of which Epicurus is the special 
subject. Peter Gassendi, de Vita et Moribus Epi- 
curi commentarius libris octo comtans , Lugdun. 
1647, and Hag. Comit. 1656, 4to. ; Gassendi, 
Syntagma Philosophiae Epicuri, Hag. Comit. 1659, 
4to., London, 1668, 12mo., Amsterdam, 1684; 
J. Rondel, La Vie d* Epicure f Paris, 1679, 12mo., 
La Haye, 1686, 1 2mo.; a Latin translation of this 
work appeared at Amsterdam, 1693, 12mo., and 
an English one by Digby, London, 1712, 8vo. ; 
Batteux, La Morale <T Epicure* Paris, 1758, 8vo. ; 
Bremer, Vcrsttch einer Apologia dea Epicur , Berlin, 
1776, 8vo. ; Waniekros, Apologia und Leben Epi- 
cure, Greifswald, 1795, 8vo.; and especially Stein- 
hart in Ersch u. Gruber , A Ugem. Encyclop. voLxxxv. 
p. 459, &c. 

Diogenes Lae’rtius (x. 26) mentions three other 
persons of the name of Epicurus, and Menage on 
that passage points |fet three more; but all of 
them are persons concerning whom nothing ia 
known. 1$ [L. S.J 

EPICY'DES (*Eirucd8ijr). 1. A Syracusan by 

d~2 
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origin, but born and educaUtl at Carthage, and th< 
son of a Carthaginian mother, his grandfatbe: 
having been banished by Agathocles, and having 
settled at Carthage. (Polyb. vii. 2 ; Liv. xxiv. O'. 
He served, together with his elder brother Hippo- 
crates, with much distinction in the army o 
Hannibal, both in Spain and Italy.; and when, 
after the battle of Cannae, Hieronymus of Syracuse 
sent to make overtures to Hannibal, that genera' 
selected the two brothers as his envoys to Syracuse, 
They soon gained over the wavering mind of the 
young king, and induced him to desert the Roman 
alliance. (Polyb. vii. 2 — 5; Liv. xxiv. 6 — 7.) 
But the murder of Hieronymus shortly after, and 
the revolution that ensued at Syracuse, for a time 
deranged their plans : they at first demanded 
merely a 6afe-conduct to return to Hannibal, but 
soon found that they could do more good by their 
intrigues at Syracuse, where they even succeeded 
in procuring their election as generals, in the place 
of Andranodorus and Themistus. But the Roman 
party again obtained the upper hand; and Hippo- 
crates having been sent with a force to Leontini, 
Epicydes joined him there, and they set at defiance 
the Syracusan government. Leontini was, indeed, 
quickly reduced by Marcellus, but his cruelties 
there alienated the Syracusans, and still more the 
foreign mercenaries in their service ; a disposition 
of which Hippocrates and Epicydes (who had made 
their escape to Erbessus) ably availed themselves, 
induced the troops sent against them to mutiny, 
and returned at their head to Syracuse, of which 
they made themselves masters with little difficulty, 
b. c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 21 — 32.) Marcellus im- 
mediately proceeded to besiege Syracuse, the 
defence of which was conducted with ability and 
vigour by the two brothers, who had been again 
appointed generals. When the Roman commander 
found himself obliged to turn the siege into a 
blockade, Epicydes continued to hold the city 
itself, while Hippocrates conducted the operations 
in other parts of Sicily. The former was, however, 
unable to prevent the surprise of the Epipolae, 
which were betrayed into the hands of Marcellus ; 
but he still exerted his utmost efforts against the 
Romans, and co-operated zealously with the army 
from without under Himilco and Hippocrates. 
After the defeat of the latter he went in person to 
meet Bomilcar, who was advancing with a Cartha- 
ginian fleet to the relief of the city, and hasten his 
arrival ; but, after the retreat of Bomilcar, he 
seems to have regarded the fall of Syracuse as in- 
evitable, and withdrew to Agrigentum. (Liv. 
xxiv. 33 — 39, xxv. 23 — 27.) Here he appears to 
have remained and co-operated with the Numidian 
AIu tines, until the capture of Agrigentum (b. c. 
210) obliged him to fly with Hanno to Carthage, 
after which his name is not again mentioned. 
(Liv. xxvi. 40.) 

2. A Syracusan, sumamed Sindon, one of the 
lieutenants of the preceding, who were left by him 
in command of Syracuse when he retired to Agri- 
gentum : he was put to death by the Roman 
party, together with his colleagues. (Liv. xxv. 
28.) 

. 3. Of Olynthus, a general under Ophelias of 
Cyxene, who took Thimbron prisoner at Teuchira. 
(Arr. ap. Phot. p. 70, a.) [E. H. B.] 

EPIDAURUS (’Ev/Saoper), the mythical foun- 
der of Epidaurus, a son of A*rg 08 and Evadne, but 
according to Ajgive legends a son of Pelops, and 
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according to those of Elis a soli of Apollo. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 1. $ 2; Paus. ii. 26. $ 3.) [L. S.] 

EP I'D I US, a Latin rhetorician who taught the 
art of oratory towards the close of the republic, 
numbering M. Antonius and Octavianus among 
his scholars. His skill, however, was not sufficient 
to save him from a conviction for malicious accu- 
sation (calumnia). We are told that he claimed 
descent from Epidius Nuncionus (the name is pro- 
bably corrupt), a rural deity, who appears to have 
been worshipped upon the banks of the Sarnus. 
(Sueton. de C/ar. Rket . 4.) [W. R.J 

C. EPl'DIUS MARULLUS. [MARULLUg.] 

EPIDO'TES (’EirtSol-njO, a divinity who was 
worshipped at Lacedaemon, and averted the anger 
of Zeus Hicesius for the crime committed by Pau- 
sanias. (Paus. iii. 17. $ 8.) Epidotes, which 
means the “ liberal giver,” occurs also as a sur- 
name of other divinities, such as Zeus at Mantineia 
and Sparta ( Pans. viii. 9. § 1 ; Hesych. «. t>.), of 
the god of sleep at SJcyon, who had a statue in 
the temple of Asclepius there, which represented 
him in the act of sending a lion to sleep (Paus. ii. 

10. § 3), and lastly of the beneficent gods, to 

whom Antoninus built a sanctuary at Epidaurus. 
(Paus. ii. 27. § 7.) [L. S.] 

EPl'GENES (’Eirty^mijs), son of Antiphon, of 
the demus of Cephisia, is mentioned by Plato 
among the disciples of Socrates who were with 
him in his last moments. Xqpophon represents 
Socrates as remonstrating with him on his neglect 
of the bodily exercises requisite for health and 
strength . ( Plat. Apol. p. 33, P/iaed. p. 59 ; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 12.) [E. E.J 

EPI'GENES (’Eirey^r). 1. An Athenian 
poet of the middle comedy. Pollux indeed (vii. 
29) speaks of him as vktav ns KcoptKu iv, but the 
terms “middle” and “new,” as Clinton remarks ( F 

11. vol. ii. p. xlix.), are not always very carefully 
applied. (See Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 8. § 6.) Epigenes 
himself, in a fragment of his play called Mmpidnov 
( ap . Ath. xi. p. 472, f.) speaks of Pixodarus, 
prince of Caria, as “ the king's son” ; and from 
this Meineke argues {Ilist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 
354), that the comedy in question musth avebeen 
written while Ilecatomnus, the father of Pixoda- 
rus, was yet alive, and perhaps about B.C. 380. 
We find besides in Athenaeus (ix. p. 409, d.), that 
there was a doubt among the ancients whether the 
play called ’A pyvplov atpavurpis should be assigned 
to Epigenes or Antiphanes. These poets therefore 
must have been contemporaries. [See vol. i. p. 204, 
b.] The fragments of the comedies of Epigenes 
have been collected by Meineke (vol. iii. p. 537 ; 
comp. Poll. vii. 29 ; Ath. iii. p. 75, c., ix. p. 384, 
a., xi. pp. 4G9, c., 474, a., 480, a., 486, c., 502, e.). 

2. Of Sicyon, who has been confounded by 
some with his namesake the comic poet, is men- 
tioned by Suidas (#. v. Qeairts) as the most ancient 
writer of tragedy. By the word “ tragedy” here 
we can understand only the old dithyrambic and 
satyrical rpayc^la, into which it is possible that 
Epigenes may have been the first to introduce 
other subjects than the original one of the fortunes 
of Dionysus, if at least we may trust the account 
which we find in Apostolius, Photins, and Suidas, 
of the origin* of the proverb otl5tv irpdt r6v At 4- 
vaov. This would clearly be one of the earliest 
steps in the gradual transformation of the old 
dithyrambic performance into the dramatic tragedy 
>f later times, and may tend to justify the state- 
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inent which ascribes the invention of tragedy to 
the Sicyonians. We do not know the period at 
which Epigenes flourished, and the point was a 
doubtful one in the time of Suidas, who says ( 9 . v. 
€>«<riris) that, according to some, he was the 16 th 
before Thespis, while, according to others, he 
almost immediately preceded him. (See Muller, 
Dor. iv. 7. § 8 ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. 
p. 354 ; Arist. Poet. 3 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. 
ii. pp. 160, 303, vol. iv. p. 10 ; Diet, of Ant. p. 
980, a.) [E. E.J 

EPI'GENES ('Emyivrjs) of Byzantium is sup- 
posed to have lived abgut the time of Augustus by 
some, and several centuries earlier by others ; no- 
thing, in fact, is known of his date, except what 
may be inferred from the slight mention of him 
by Seneca, Pliny, and Censorinus. According to 
Seneca (Nat. Quaest. vii. 30^, Epigenes professed 
to have studied in Chaldea, from whence he 
brought, among other thing*, the notions of the 
Chaldeans on comets, in his account of which he 
is held to differ much from Apollonius Mvndius 
[see his life], though it is not, vve think, difficult to 
reconcile the two. Pliny (II. N. vii. 56) has a pas- 
sage about Epigenes, which states that he asserts 
the Chaldeans to have had observations recorded on 
brick (coctilihus laterculis) for 720 (?) years, and 
that Berosus and Critodcmus say 420 (?) years. 
But among the various readings are found 720 
thousand and 420 thousand , which seem to be the 
true* ones, for on them Pliny goes on to remark 
44 Ex quo apparet aelernus litterarum usus.” Fa- 
bricius and Bayle (Diet. art. Babylon) adopt the 
larger readings, and also Bailly, who takes them 
to mean days. Pliny may perhaps seem to say 
that Epigenes is the first author of note who made 
any such assertion about the Chaldeans: “ Epi- 
genes . . . docet gravis auctor imprimis ; ” and thus 
interpreted, he is made to mean that Epigenes was 
older than Berosus, and therefore than Alexander 
the Great Weidler adopts this conclusion on dif- 
ferent and rather hypothetical grounds. 

[A. Dc M.] 

EPIGE'NIUS, comes et magister memoriae, 
one of the commission of sixteen, appointed by 
Theodosius in a. d. 435, to compile the Theodosian 
Code, and one of the eight who actually signalized 
themselves in its composition. [Diodorus, vol. i. 
p. 1018.] [J. T. G.] 

EPI'GONI (’E xtyovoi), that is, the heirs or 
descendants. By this name ancient mythology 
understands the sons of the seven heroes who had 
undertaken an expedition against Thebes, and had 
perished there. [Adrastus.] Ten years after 
that catastrophe, the descendants of the seven 
heroes went against Thebes to avenge their fathers, 
and this war is called the war of the Epigoni. 
According to some traditions, this war was under- 
taken at the request of Adrastus, the only surviver 
of the seven heroes. The names of the Epigoni 
are not the same in all accounts (Apollod. iii. 7. 

§ 2, &c. ; Diod. iv. 66 ; Pans. x. 10. § 2 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 71); but the common lists contain Alcmaeon, 
Aegialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, Sthenelus, Ther- 
sander, and Euryalus. Alcmaeon undertook the 
command, in accordance with an onufe, and col- 
lected a considerable band of Argives. The Thebans 
inarched out against the enemy, under the cqpamand 

• Diodorus (ii. 8) says the Chaldeans claim for 
themselves 473,000 years. 
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of LaOdam&s, after whose foil they took to flight 
to protect themselves within their city. On the 
part* of the Epigoni, Aegialeus had fallen. The 
seer Teiresias, however, induced the Thebans to 
quit their town, and take their wives and children 
with them, while they sent ambassadors to the 
enemy to sue for peace. The Argives, however, 
took possession of Thebes, and razed it to the 
ground. The Epigoni sent a portion of the booty 
and Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, to Delphi, 
and then returned to Peloponnesus. The war of 
the Epigoni was made the subject of epic and 
tragic poems. (Paus. ix. 9. $3.) The 6tatues 
of the seven Epigoni were dedicated at Delphi. 
(Paus. x. 10. § 2.) [L. S.J 

EPI'GONUS ('Eirfyopos) of Thessalonica, the 
author of two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. p. 306 ; Jacobs, vol. iii. p. 
19, vol. xiii. p. 889.) [P. S.] 

EPI'GONUS, a Greek statuary, whose works 
were chiefly in imitation of other artists, but who 
displayed original power in two works, namely, a 
trumpeter, and an infant caressing its slain mother. 
It is natural to suppose that the latter work was 
an imitation of the celebrated picture of Aristeides; 
(Plin. xxiv. 8. s. l£. § 29.) [P. S.] 

EPILY'CUS (’EirlAwitos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the old comedy, who is mentioned by 
an ancient grammarian in connexion with Aristo- 
phanes and Philyllius, and of whose play K wpaAitrKos 
a few fragments are preserved. (Suid. s. v.; Athen. 
iv. pp. 133, b., 140, a., xiv. p. 650, c., xv. p. 691, 
c. ; Bekker, A need. p. 411. 17 ; Phot. Lex. s. v. 
TCTTiyouiov; Meineke, Fray. Com. Graec. vol. i. p. 

2 69, ii. pp. 887, 889 ; Bergk, de Reliq. Coin. Att. 
Ant. p. 431.) An epic poet of the same name, a 
brother of the comic poet Crates, is mentioned 
by Suidas (s.v. Kparrjs). [P. S.] 

EPI'MACHUS, a distinguished Athenian archi- 
tect and engineer, built the Helepolis of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. (Vitruv. x. 2.) [P. S.] 

EPIME'DES ('Einpifftq?), one of the Curates. 
(Paus. v. 7. § 4, 14. § 5 ; comp. Curktks; Dac- 

tym ) [L. S.] 

KPIME'NI DES (’EiriytpiSvs). 1 . A poet and 
prophet of Crete. His father’s name was Dosir 
ades or Agesarces. We have an account of him 
in Diogenes Laertius (i. c. 10), which, however, is 
a very uncritical mixture of heterogeneous tradi- 
tions^po that it is difficult, if not altogether impos- 
sible, to discover its real historical substance. The 
mythical character of the traditions of Epimenides 
is sufficiently indicated by the fact of his being 
called the son of a nymph, and of his being reck- 
oned among the Curetes. It seems, however, 
pretty clear, that he was a native of Phaestus in 
Crete- (Diog. Laert. i. 109 ; Plut. Sol* 12 ; de 
Defect. Orac. 1), and that he spent the greater part 
of his life at Cnossus, whence he is sometimes 
called a Cnossian. There is a story that- when yet a 
boy, he was sent out by his father to fetch a sheep, 
and that seeking shelter from- the heat of the mid- 
day sun, he went into a cave. He there fell into 
a sleep in which he remained for fifty-seven years. 
On waking he sought- for the sheep, not knowing 
how long he had been sleeping, and was astonished 
to find everything aroppd him altered. When he 
returned home, he found to his great amazement, 
that his younger brother bad in the meantime 
grown an old man. The time at which Epimenides 
fired, is determined by his invitation to Athens, 
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when he had already arrived at an advanced age. 
lie was looked upon by the Greeks a9 a great sage 
and as the favourite of the gods. The Athenians 
who were visited by a plague in consequence of 
the crime of Cylon [Cylon], consulted the Del- 
phic oracle about the means of their delivery. 
The god commanded them to get their city puri- 
fied, and the Athenians sent out Nicias with a 
ship to Crete to invite Epimenidcs to come and 
undertake the purification. Epimenides accord- 
ingly came to Athens, about B. c. 596 or Olymp. 
46, and performed the desired task by certain 
mysterious rites and sacrifices, in consequence of 
which the plague ceased. The grateful Athenians 
decreed to reward him with a talent and the vessel 
which was to carry him back to his native island. 
But Epimenides refused the money, and only de- 
sired that a friendship should be established be- 
tween Athens and Cnossus. Whether Epimenides 
died in Crete or at Sparta, which in later times 
boasted of possessing his tomb (Diog. Laert. i. 
115), is uncertain, but he is said to have attained 
the age of 154, 157, or even of 299 years. Such 
statements, however, are as fabulous as the story 
about his fifty-seven years’ sleep. According to 
some accounts, Epimenides wfts reckoned among 
the seven wise men of Greece (Diog. Laert. Prooem. 
$ 13 ; Plut. Sol. 12) ; but all that tradition has 
banded down about him suggests a very different 
character from that of those seven, and he must 
rather be ranked in the class of priestly bards and 
sages who are generally comprised under the name 
of the Orphici ; for everything we hear of him, is 
of a priestly or religious nature : he was a puri- 
fying priest of superhuman knowledge and wisdom, 
a seer and a prophet, and acquainted with the 
healing powers of plants. These notions about 
Epimenides were propagated throughout antiquity, 
and it was probably owing to the great charm at- 
tached to his name, that a series of works, both in 
prose and in verse, were attributed to him, though 
few, if any, can be considered to have been genu- 
ine productions of Epimenides ; the age at which he 
he lived was certainly notan age of prose composition 
in Greece. Diogenes Laertius (i. 112) notices as 
prose works, one on sacrifices, and another on the 
Political Constitution of Crete. There was also 
a Letter on the Constitution which Minos had given 
to Crete ; it was said to have been addressed by 
Epimenides to Solon ; it was written in the igodern 
Attic dialect, and was proved to be spurious by 
Demetrius of Magnesia. Diogenes himself has 
preserved another letter, which is likewise ad- 
dressed to Solon ; it is written in the Doric dia- 
lect, but is no more genuine than the former. 'The 
reputation of Epimenides as a poet may have rested 
on a somewhat surer foundation ; it is at any rate 
more likely that he should have composed such 
poetry as Xppafxot and K aOappot than any other. 
(Suidas, 8. v. *EmfnvlSris ; Strab. x. p. 479 ; 
Paus. i. 14. § 4.) It is, however, very doubtful 
whether he wrote the Tivtais kclI Qtoyovla of the 
Curetes and Corybantes in 5000 verses, the epic 
on Jason and the Argonauts in 6500, and the epic 
on Minos and Rhadamanthys in 4000 verses ; all 
of which works are mentioned by Diogenes. There 
cannot, however, be any doubt but that, there ex* 
Sated in antiquity certain old-fashioned poems 
written upon skins ; and the expression, *E mpevU 
Znov 84pfia was used by the ancients to designate 
anything old-fashioned, obsolete, and curious. An 
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allusion to Epimenides seems to be made in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus (i. 12). Comp. Fabric. 
Bibl. Grave, vol. i. pp. 30, &c., 844 ; Hockh, Kreta, 
vol. iii. p. 246, &c. ; Bode, Gesch. der Hellen. Dicktfc. 
vol. i. p. 463, &c., and more especially C. F. Hein- 
rich, Epimenides aus Creta , Leipzig, 1801, 8vo. 

2. The author of a History of Rhodes, which 
was written in the Doric dialect. (Diog. Laert. i. 
115; Schol. ad Find. Ol. vii. 24, ad Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 1 125, iii. 241, iv. 57 ; Eudoc. p. 81 ; Heinrich, 
Epimenid. p. 134.) 

3. The author of a work on genealogies. (Diog. 

Laert. i. 115.) [L. S.] 

EPIME'THEUS. [Prometheus and Pan- 

dora.] 

EP IN rCUS (’Eirfi'wcor), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, two of whose plays are 
mentioned, ’YwofiaKfcbpcvai and M»oj<rnmfA«/uoj. 
The latter title determines his date to the time of 
Antiochus the Great? about b. c. 217, for Mnetip- 
tolemus was an historian in great favour with that 
king. (Suid. s.v.; Eudoc. p. 166 ; Athen. x. p. 432, 
b., xi. pp. 469, a., 497, a., 500, f. ; Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Grave, vol. i. p. 481, iv. pp. 505-508.) [P.S.] 

EPI'PHANES, a surname of Antiochu* IV. 
and Antiochus XI., kings of Syria, [see vol. i. 
pp. 198, 199], and also of Antiochus IV. king of 
Commagene, one of whose sons had likewise the 
same surname, and is the one meant by Tacitus, 
when he speaks (Hist. ii. 25) of “ Rex Epipha- 
nes.” [See vol. i. p. 194.] 

EPIPHA'NIUS (’Enupdvios). 1. Of Alex- 
andria, son of the mathematician Theon, who ad- 
dresses to him his commentaries on Ptolemy. 
(Theon, Commentary on Ptolemy , ed. Halma, Paris, 
1821 — 22.) Possibly this Epiphanius is one of 
the authors of a work irtpl fipovrwv koX affrpmr&v y 
by Epiphanius and Andreas, or Andrew, formerly 
in the library of Dr. George Wheeler, canon of 
Durham. ( Catal. MSS. Angliae et ' Hibemiue, 
Oxon. 1697.) 

2. Bishop of Constantly (the ancient Salamis), 
and metropolitan of Cyprus, the most eminent of 
all the persons of the name of Epiphanius. (Seo 
below.) 

3. Of Con st anti a and metropolitan of Cyprus, 
distinguished from the preceding as the Younger, 
was represented at the third council of Constanti- 
nople (the sixth general council) by the bishop of 
Triinithus, one of his suffragans. Several of the dis- 
courses which have been regarded as written by 
the great Epiphanius are by acuter judges ascribed 
either to this Epiphanius, or to a third of the same 
name and bishopric. [No. 4 below.] A work 
extant in MS. in the Library of St. Mark at Venice, 
and in the Imperial Library at Vienna, is also by 
some ascribed to this writer or the following. 
(Labbe, Concilia , vol. vi col. 1058; Fabric. Jiild. 
Grace, vol. viii. pp. 258, 273, &c., x. pp. 249, 276, 
279, 302 ; Petavius, Preface to the second volume of 
his edition of Epiphanius ; Oudin, Comntontarius de 
Script or. Ecdes. vol. ii. 818. 19.) 

4. Third bishop of Constantly af the name. 
A letter of his, congratulating Joannes or John on 
his restoration to the patriarchate of Constantinople 
(a. d. 867)* is given, with a Latin version, by 
Labbe. ( Concilia, vol viii coL 1276.) See the pre- 
ceding article. 

5. <5f Constantinople. On the death of 
Joannes or John II., rite CappSdocian, patriarch of 
Constantinople, Epiphanius, then a presbyter, was 
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chosen to succeed him : he had been the “syncellus r 
or personal attendant (the functions of the syncellus 
are not determined) of his predecessor. The elec- 
tion of Epiphanius is stated by Theophanes to have 
taken place in Feb. a. d. 512 of the Alexandrian 
computation, equivalent to A* d. 519 or probably 
520 of the common era ; the account, transmitted 
only four days after his ordination, to pope Hor- 
misdas, by the deacon Dioscurus, then at Constan- 
tinople, as one of the legates of the Roman see, 
given by Labbe (Concilia* voL iv. p. 1523), was 
received at Rome on the 7th of April, a. d. 520, 
which must therefore have been the year of his 
election. He occupied the see from a. i>. 520 till 
his death in a. d. 535. Theophanes places his 
death in June, a. d. 529, Alex, comput. = a. d. 536 
of the common era, after a patriarchate of sixteen 
years and three months ; but«Pagi ( Critic, in Baronii 
Annahs ad ann. 535, No. lviii.) shortens this cal- 
culation by a year. Epiphanius was one of the 
saints of the Greek calendar, and is mentioned in the 
Menologium translated by Sirletus, but not in that 
of the emperor Basil. He was succeeded by An- 
thimus, bishop of Trapczus. 

Some Letters of Epiphanius to pope Hormisdas, 
and of the pope to him, are extant in Labbe’s Con- 
cilia* vol. iv. coL 1533-4--7, 1545-6, 1554-5; and 
in the Concilia of Binius, vol. ii. pp. 360-61-64- 
65-68 (edit. 1606) ; in the latter tfyey are given 
only in Latin. A decree of Epiphanius, and of a 
council in which he presided (apparently the coun- 
cil of Constantinople in a. d. 520, during the con- 
tinuance of which he was elected to the patriarchate), 
condemning and anathematizing for heresy Severus, 
patriarch of Antioch, Petrus or Peter, bishop of 
Apamea, and Zoaras, was read ,at a subsequent 
council of Constantinople, a. d. 536, under Menas 
or Mennas, successor of Anthimius, and appears in 
Labbe 's Concilia* vol. v. col. 251, seq. Some laws 
and constitutions of Justinian are addressed to Epi- 
phanius. (Justin. Cod. 1. tit. 3. a. 42 ; de Episcopis 
et Christ ; Novellae, 3, 5.p 

In the library of the king of Bavaria at Munich 
is a Greek MS. described (llardt. Catalogus MSS. 
Grace. &c. Cod. cclvi.) as containing, among other 
things, a treatise by Epiphanius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, on the separation of the Latin and 
Greek churches ; and a MS. in the Bodleian Li- 
braty, Barocc. cxiv. ( Catal . MStorum. Angliae 
et Hibemiae , Oxon. 1697) contains, with other 
things, a work by Epiphanius the patriarch On the 
excommunication of the Latins by the Greeks on ac- 
count of the Controversy concerning the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit, Allatius also ( adv . Creyghtonum) 
cites Epiphanius Patriarchs, de Origipe dissidii 
inter Graeoos et Latinos* probably the same work 
as that in the Bavarian MS. But the subje^ of 
these treatises shew they were of later date than 
our patriarch, nor have we the means of determin- 
ing their authorship. An Arabic MS. in the King's 
Library ^ut Paris (Catal. MStorum. JBibl. Regiae , 
vol. i. pt 114, Codex cxvin.) contains what is de- 
scribed as Canonum Epitome nec accurata nec anti - 
qua* ascribed to Epiphanius. 

The account of Epiphanius by Evagrius con- 
tain* two mors. He makes him tl^p successor of 
Anthimius instead of the predecessor; and to have 
been succeeded by or who was 

the successor, not of Epiphanius, but of Anthimius. 
(Ldbbeand Binius, l* c. ; Theophanes, Chronogram 
phtOf Ud, annas citat ; Evagrius, Hist, Bodes* iv. 
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36 ; • Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. viiL p. 257, xiL pp. 
666, 674.) 

6. Of Constantinople (2). The life of St. 
Andreas or Andrew, 6 2a Ads (the fool), by his 
contemporary and friend Nicephorus, contains va- 
rious particulars of the history and character of 
Epiphanius, a young Constantinopolitan, who is 
described as possessed of every desirable endow- 
ment of mind and body, and as having manifested 
the strongest affection and regard for the saint who 
foretold his elevation to the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. Nicephorus declares that he lived to 
see this prophecy fulfilled in the elevation of Epi- 
phanius to that metropolitan dignity, but intimates 
that he changed his name. The Epiphanius of 
this narrative has been by Fabricius confounded 
with the subject of the preceding article ; but Jan- 
ninghus has shewn that as St. Andrew did not live 
till late in the ninth century and the earlier part of 
the tenth, the Epiphanius of Nicephorus must have 
lived long after the other. As he changed his 
name, he cannot be certainly identified with any of 
the patoarchs of Constantinople. Janninghus con- 
jectures that he is identical with Polyeuctus or 
Antonius III.(Studita),who occupied the see in the 
latter half of the 4enth century. (Nicephorus, S. 
Andreae Vita * with the Commentarius Praevius of 
Janninghus, in the Acta Sanctorum Mail* vol. vi* 
ad fin. ; Fabricius, Bill. Grace, vol. viii. p. 257 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. voL i. p. 505, ed. Oxford, 1740 — 
«.) 

7. Hagiopolita, or of Jerusalem. See be- 
low, No. 8. 

8. Described as a monk and presbyter. Al- 
latius (de Symeonum Scriptis , p. 106) gives an 
account of and extract from a life of the Virgin by 
this Epiphanius, which extract is also given by 
Fabricius, in his Codex Apocryph. N. T. The en- 
tire work has since been published in the Anecdota 
Literaria of Amadutius (voL iii. p. 39, &c.) with 
a Latin version and introduction. When he lived 
is not known : it is conjectured that it was in the 
twelfth century, as he mentions Joannes of Thes- 
salonica and Andreas of Crete (who lived near the 
end of the seventh century) among “the fathers,” 
and is himself, quoted by Nicephorus Callisti 
(Ecdes. Hist. ii. 23) in the earlier half of the four- 
teenth century. He wrote also a History of the 
Life and acts of St. Andrew the Aposth (Allatius, 
de Symeon. p. 90) ; and he is probably the author 
of ail account of Jerusalem and of parts of Syria 
(by “Epiphanius Hagiopolita,” ue. inhabitant of 
the Holy City), which he describes as an oye-wit- 
less. This account was published, with a Latin 
version, by Fed. Morellus, in his Expostlio Themo- 
um* Paris, 1620, and again by Allatius, in his 
2,v/xpucra. It may be observed, that Morellus 
published two editions of the Expositio Thematuni 
n the above year, one without the Greek text oif 
Epiphanius, and one with it. A MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library (Barocc. cxlii. No. 20) is described 
■is containing “Epiphanii Monachi et Presbyteri 
Character B. Virginis et Domini JVbsIri” (a dif- 
ferent work from that mentioned above) ; and 

ejusdem, ut videtur, de Dissidione Quatuor Evange- 
istarum circa RcsurrectionemChristi (Catal. MSS, 
AngL et Ilibem. Oxford, 1697.) Some have con- 
founded him with Epiphanius the friend and disci 
pie of St Andreas the fool, noticed above. No. 6. 

Oudin, Comment , de Scriptor. et Scriptis Bedes, - 
voL ii. pp, 455-6.) 
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9. Called erroneously the Patriarch, author 
of some works on the schism of the Eastern and 
Western churches. See above, No. 5. 

10. Of Petra, son of Ulpianus, was a sophist 
or rhetorician of considerable reputation. He 
taught rhetoric at Petra and at Athens. He lived 
also at Laodieeia in Syria, where he was very inti- 
mate with the two Apollinarii, father and son, of 
whom the latter afterwards became the founder of 
the sect of the A poll inaristae. The Apollinarii were 
excommunicated by the bishop of Laodieeia on ac- 
count of their intimacy with Epiphanius, who, it was 
feared would cohvert them to the religion of the 
Greeks ; from which it appears that Epiphanius was a 
heathen. While he was at Athens, Libanius, then a 
young man, came thither, but did not apply for 
instruction to Epiphanius^ then in the height of 
his reputation, though they were both from Syria ; 
neither is this Epiphanius the person to whom 
Libanius wrote. (Libanius, E/rist. 831.) Epipha- 
nius did not live to be very old ; and both he and 
his wife, who was eminent for her beauty, died of 
the same disease, an aftection of the bloo<L He 
wrote many works, which are enumerated * Sui- 
das. They are as follows: 1. Tlcpl Kotvuvlas 
koI Siaipopds rtiv ordoewv. ^ npoyvpvda/xaTa. 
3. M«A«Tai. 4. Aifnapxoi. 5. nohtfxapxtKos. 
6. Adyoi ’EmtietKTiKol : and, 7. Miscellanies. 
Socrates mentions a hymn to Bacchus, recited by 
him, attendance on which recitation was the imme- 
diate.eccasion of the excommunication of the Apol- 
linariit (Socrates, Hist. Keel. ii. 46 ; Sozomen, 
Hist. Ecd. v. 25 ; Eu nap ins. Sophist. Vitae m (Epir 

* phanius and Libanius) ; Eudocia, T omd, in the 
Anecdota Graeca of Villoison, vol. i. ; Suidas, 8. v. 
’Ext<pavios\ the passages in Suidas and Eudocia 
are the same.) 

11. Described as Scholasticus. Sixtus of 
Sena calls him a Greek, but Ceillier ( A uteurs Sacres, 
vol. xvi.) and Cave ( Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 405) call 
him an Italian. He lived about the beginning of 
the sixth century. He was the friend of Cassiodorus 
[Cassiodorus], at whose request he translated 
from Greek into Latin the Commentary of Didymus 
on the Proverbs and on Seven of the Canonical 
Epistles [Didymus, No. 4.], the Etjmsilion of 
Solomon's Sony, said by Cassiodorus to be by Epi- 
phanius of Constantin or Salamis. Garetius thinks 
this exposition was probably written by Philo of 
Carpasus or Carpathus ; but Foggini vindicates the 
title of Epiphanius to the authorship. Whether 
Epiphanius Scholasticus was concerned in the 
translation of the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, 
and of the Notes on some of the Catholic Epistles, 
from the writings of Clement of Alexandria, which 
Cassiodorus procured to be made, can only be con- 
jectured, as Cassiodorus does not name the trans- 
lators. Sixtus of Sena ascribes to Epiphanius 
Seljolasticus a Catena (or compilation of com- 
ments) on the Psalms, from the Greek Fathers ; 
but we know not on what authority. But his 
principal work was translating and combining into 
one the Ecclesiastical Histories of Sozomen, Socrates, 
and Theodoret. The Historia Tripartita of Cassio- 
dorus was digested from this combined version. 
He also translated, by desire of Cassiodorus, the 
Codex Encyclius, a collection of letters, chiefly 
sypodii, in defence of the council of Chalcedon, 
which collection has been reprinted in the Concilia 
#£ Simas, Labbe, Coletus, and Harduin, but most 
correctly by the last two. The version of the 
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Commentary of Didymus on the Canonical Epistles 
is said [Didymus, No. 4] to be that given in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum ; but that on the Proverbs has 
not, we believe, been printed ; the versions of 
Epiphanius, Josephus, and Clement of Alexandria, 
have been printed. That of Epiphanius on Solomon's 
Song was first published by Foggini, at Rome, in 
1750, with a preface and notes. (Cassiodorus, 
Praef. in Histor. Tripart., De Institutions Dveinar. 
Literar. cc. 5, 8, 11, 17, with the notes of Gare* 
tius ; Sixtus Senensis, Bibliotheca Sancta , lib. Iv. ; 
Fabric, liibl loth. Med. et Inf. Latinitatwf vol. ii. 
p. 1 0 1 , ed. Mansi, Bihlioth. Grace, vol. vii. p k 425, 
vol. viii. p. 257, vol. xii. p.< 299 j Cave, Ceillier, 
and Foggini, ll. cc.) 

Beside the foregoing, there are many persons of 
the name of Epiphanius of whom little or nothing 
is known but their naxtes. The ecclesiastics of the 
name, who appear in the records of the ancient 
councils, may be trac^ by the Index in Labbe’s 
Concilia, vol. xvi. [J. C. M.) 

EPIPHA'NIUS ('Eirapdvios), bishop of Con- 
stantia and metropolitan of Cyprus, was bom at 
Bezanduca, a small town in Palestine, in the 
district of Eleutheropolis, in the first part of 
the fourth century. (Sozomen. vi. 32.) His pa- 
rents were Jews. He went to Egypt when- 
young, and there appears to have been tainted 
with Gnostic errors, but afterwards fell into the 
hands of some monks, and by them was made a> 
strong advocate for the monastic life, and strongly 
imbued with their own narrow spirit. He re- 
turned to Palestine, and lived there for some* 
time as a monk, having founded a monastery near 
his native place. In A.n. 367 he was chosen* 
bishop of Constautia, the metropolis of the Isle of 
Cyprus, formerly called Salamis. His writings- 
shew him to have been a man of great reading j 
for he was acquainted with Hebrew, Syriac* 
Egyptian, Greek, and Latin, and was therefore* 
called irevrdyXucoos. But he was entirely with- 
out critical or logical pov^r, of real piety, but also 
of a very bigoted and dogmatical turn of mind, 
unable to distinguish the essential from the non- 
essential in doctrinal differences, and always ready 
to suppose that some dangerous heresy lurked in 
any statement of belief which varied a little front 
the ordinary form of expression. It was natural 
that to such a man Origen, whom he could not 
understand, should appear a dangerous teacher of 
error ; and accordingly in his work on heresies he 
thinks it necessary to give an essential warning 
against him. A report that Origen’s opinions 
were spreading in Palestine, and sanctioned even 
by John, -bishop of Jerusalem, excited Epipha- 
nius to suen a pitch, that he left Cyprus to inves- 
tigate the matter on the spot. At Jerusalem he 
preached so violent a sermon against any abettors 
of Origen 's errors, and made such evident allusions 
to the bishop, that John sent his Archdeacon to 
beg him to .stop. Afterwards, when John pleached 
against anthropomorphism (of a tendency td which 
Epiphanius had been suspected) he was followed 
up to the pulpit by his undaunted antagonist, who 
announced that he agreed in John’s censure of 
Anthropomorghites, but that it was equally neces- 
sary to condemn Origenists. Having excited suf- 
ficient commotion at Jerusalem, Epiphanius re- 
paired to Bethlehem, where he was all -powerful 
with the monks ; and there he was so successful 
in his denunciation of heresy, that he persuaded 
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some to renounce their connexion with the bishop 
of Jerusalem. After this he allowed his zeal to 
get the better of all considerations of church 
order and decency, to such an extent, that he ac- 
tually ordained Paullinianus to the office of pres- 
byter, that he might perform the ministerial func- 
tions for the monks (who, as usual at that time, 
were laymen), and so prevent them from applying 
to Jerusalem to supply this want. John naturally 
protested loudly against this interference with his 
diocese, and appealed for help to the two patri- 
archal sees of Alexandria and Rome. Peace was 
not restored to the Church for some time. The 
next quarrel in whiclo Epiphanius was involved 
was with Chrysostom. Some monks of Nitria 
had been expelled by Theophilus, bishop of Alex- 
andria, as Origenists, but were received and pro- 
tected at Constantinople [Chrysostom us], Upon 
this Theophilus persuaded Epiphanius, now almost 
in his dotage, to summon a council of Cyprian 
bishops, which he did a.d.^OI. This assembly 
passed a sentence of condemnation on Origen’s 
books, which was made known to Chrysostom 
by letter ; and Epiphanius proceeded in person to 
(jjpnstantinople, to take part in the pending dis- 
pute. Chrysostom was irritated by Epiphanius 
interfering in the government of his diocese ; and 
the latter, just before his return home, is reputed 
to have given vent to his bad feeling by the 
scandalous malediction, “ I hope that you will 
not die a bishop ! ” upon which Chrysostom 
replied, — w I hope you will never get home ! ” 
(Sozomen. viii. 15.) For the credit of that really 
great and Christian man, it is to be hoped that 
the story is incorrect ; and as both wishes were 
granted, it bears strong marks of a tale invented 
after the deaths of the two disputants. Epiphar 
nius died on board the ship, which was conveying 
him back to Cyprus, a. d. 402, leaving us a me- 
lancholy example of the unchristian excesses into 
which bigotry may hurry a man of real piety, 
and a sincere desire to do £rod service. 

The extant works of Epiphanius are (1) An- 
coratus , a discourse on the faith, being an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity ; (2) Pana- 
rium , a discourse against Heresies, of which he 
attacks no less than eighty ; (3) An epitome of 
2, called A nacephataeosis ; (4) De Ponderibus et 
Mensuris litter ; (5) Two Epistles ; the first to John 
bishop of Jerusalem, translated by Jerome into 
Latin j the second to Jerome himself, in whose 
works they are both found. A great number of 
Epiphanius's writings are lost. The earliest edi- 
tions were at Basle, in Latin, translated by Cor- 
narius, 1543, and again in the following year 
sumtu et typis Jo. Hervagiu The edition of Dio- 
nysius Petavius, in Greek and Latin, appeared at 
Paris, 1622, 2 vols. fol., and at Leipzig, 1162, 
with a commentary by Valesius. (Sozomen. 1. e. ; 
Hieronym, Apol. 1. adv. Rufin. p. 222 ; Cave, 
Ilist. Lift. vol. L ; Neander, Kirchengeschichte , voL 
ii. p.1414, &c.) [G. E. L. C.] 

EPI'POLE (*Eir troAif), a daughter of Trachion, 
of Carystus in Euboea. In the disguise of a man 
she went with the Greeks against Troy ; but when 
Palamedes discovered her sex, she was stoned to 
death by the Greek army. (Ptolem. I?ephaest. 5.) 
Epipole was also a surname of Demeter at Lace- 
daemon. (Hesych. s. v. ’EiroroAAd.) [L. S.1 
EP I'STHENES (*Esr urQjvqs), of Amphipolis, 
commanded v the Greek pel testae at the battle of, 
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Cunaxa, and is mentioned by Xenophon as an able 
officer. HU name occurs again in the march of 
the Greeks through Armenia. (Xen. Anab. i. 10. 
§7, iv. 6. § 1.) [E.E.] 

EPI'STROPHUS (’Eirlorpotpos), three mythi- 
cal personages of this name are mentioned in the 
Iliad, (ii. 516, &c., 692, 856.) [L. S.] 

EPJTADAS ('EirirdSos), son of Molobms, was 
the commander of the 420 Lacedaemonians who 
were blockaded in the island of Sphacteria in the 
7th year of the Peloponnesian war, B. c. 425. He 
appears to have executed his difficult task with 
prudence and ability, and was spafed by death in 
the final combat the disgrace of surrender. (Thuc. 
iv. 8, 31, 38.) [A. II. C.] 

EP 1 T H ERSES ( 'Emdefxnjs), of Nicaea,a gram- 
marian, who wrote on Attic comic and tragic words 
(irepl '‘ArriKtav teal K upiKoSv kcu TpayiKwv; 

Steph. Byz. s. v. Nbccua ; Erotian. s. v/Ap&iiv, p. 88, 
who gives the name wrongly ®4ptris). If he be 
the same as the father of the rhetorician Aemilianus, 
he must have lived under the Emperor Tiberius. 
(Plot, de Def. Orac. p. 419, b.) [P. S ] 

EPOCILLUS (’En-J/ctAAos), a Macedonian, was 
commissioned by Alexander, in B. c. 330, to con- 
duct as many of thg Thessalian cavalry and of the 
other allied troops as wished to return home, aa 
far as the sea-coast, where Menes was desired to 
make arrangements for their passage to Euboea. 
In b. c. 326, when Alexander was in winter 
quarters at Nautaca, he sent Epocillus with Sopolis 
and Menidas to bring reinforcements from Mace- ; 
donia. (Arr. Anab. iii. 19, iv. 18.) [E. E.] 

EPO'NA (*'l7T7rft>i/a), from eptis (fariror), that is, 
equus , fras regarded as the protectress • of horses. 
Images of her, either statues or paintings, were fre- 
quently seen in niches of stables. She was said 
to be the daughter of Fulvius Stellus by a mare. 
(Juven. viii. 157 ; Plut. Parall. Gr. et Rom. p. 
312 ; Hartung, Die Religion der Rotner , vol. ii. 
p. 154.) [L. S.] 

EPO'PEUS (’Eir&nreiiy), a son of Poseidon and 
Canace. He came from Thessaly to Sicyon, where 
he succeeded in the kingdom, as Corax died with- 
out leaving any heir to his throne. He carried 
away from Thebes the beautiful Antiope, the 
daughter of Nycteus, who therefore made war 
upon Epopeus. The two hostile kings died of the 
wounds which they received in the war ; but pre- 
vious to his death Epopeus dedicated a temple to 
Athena. (Paus. ii. 6. § 1; Apollod. i. 7. § 4.) As 
different tradition about Epopeus is related under 
Amphion, No. 1. Pausanias (ii. 1. $ 1) calls him 
a son of Aloeus, whereas he is commonly described 
as a brother of Aloeus. The temple of Athena 
which he had built at Sicyon was destroyed by 
lightning, but his tomb was preserved and shewn 
there to a very late period. (Paus. ii. 11. § 1.) 
Another mythical being of this name occurs jpt 
Ovid. (Met. iii. 618, & c.) [L. S.] 

EPO'PSIUS (’Eir<ty«o*), ^ »> the superin- 
tendent, occurs as a surname of several gods, such 
as Zeus (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1 124), Apollo ( Hesych. 
s. v. ; comp. Soph. Philoct. 1040), and of Poseidon 
at Megalopolis. (Paus. viii. 30. § 1.) [L. S.j 

EPORE'DORIX, a chieftain of the Aedui, was. 
one of the commanders of the Aeduan cavalry, 
which, in compliancy with Caesar's requisition,, 
was sent to the aid of the Romans against Vercin- 
getorix, in b. c. 52; He also informed Caesar of 
the designs of Litavicus, who was endeavouring tn 
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draw the Aedui into the Gallic confederacy against 
Rome, and enabled him at first to counteract them. 
But soon afterwards he himself revolted, together 
with Viridomarus, and this completed the defec- 
tion of his countrymen. Ambition was clearly 
his motive, for he was much mortified when the 
Gauls chose Vercingetorix for their commander- 
in-chief. (Caes. B. G. vii. 34, 38 — 40, 54, 55, 
6*3 ; Plut. Caes. 26, 27 ; Dion Cass. xl. 37.) He 
appears to have been the person who was sent in 
command of an Aeduan force to the relief Of Ver- 
cingetorix at Alesia, and a different one from the 
Eporedorix, who was previously taken prisoner by 
the Romans in a battle of cavalry, and who 
is mentioned as having commanded the Aedui in a 
war with the Sequani some time before Caesar’s 
arrival in GauL (Caes. B. G. vii. 67, 76; Dion 
Cass. xL 40.) [E. E.] 

M. E'PPIUS m. f., a Roman senator, and a 
member of the tribe Terentina, took an active part 
in favour of Pompey on the breaking out of the 
civil war in n. c. 49. lie was one of the legates 
of Q. Metellus Scipio in the African war, and was 
pardoned by Caesar, with many others of his party, 
after the battle of Thapsus in B. c. 46. His name 
occurs as one of Scipio’s legates on a coin, which 
is figured below. The obverse represents a wo- 



man's head, covered with an elephant’s skin, and 
likewise an ear of com and a plough, all of which 
have reference to the province of Africa, with Q. 
Mbtkl. Scipio Imp. On the reverse there is a 
figure of Hercules, with Eppivs Leg. F. C. The 
last two letters probably represent Faciundum or 
Feriundum. Curat'd, or Flandum Curavit , and indi- 
cate that the denarius was struck by order of Eppius. 

It appears from another coin, in which his name 
occurs as the legate of Pompey, that after he had 
been pardoned by Caesar he went into Spain and 
renewed the war under Sex. Pompey in b. c. 46 
and 45. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8. §§ 5, 6, where the 
old editions incorrectly read M . Q/>pius, ad Att. 
viii. 11, n. ; Hirtius, Bell. Afric . 89 ; Eckhel, vol. 
V. pp. 206, 207.) 

EPPONI'NA. [Sabinus, Julius.) 

F/PRIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcellus.] 

E'PYTUS, a Trojan, who clung to Aeneias in 
the night, when Troy was destroyed. He was the 
father of Periphas, who was a companion of Julus, 
and who is called by the patronymic Epytides. 
(Virg. Aen. ii. 340, v. 547, 579 j Horn. 11. xvii. 

m.) [L. s.j 

EQUESTER, and in Greek °linrtos, occurs as a 
surname of several divinities, such as Poseidon 
(Neptune), who had created the horse, and in 
whose honour horse-races were held (Serv. ad 
Virg. Georg, i. 12; Liv. i. 9 ; Paus. v. 15. § 4), 
of Aphrodite (Serv. ad Aen. i. 724), Hera 
(Paus. v. 15. $ 4), Athena (Paus. i. 30. § 4, 
3). § 3, v. 15. § 4, viii. 47. § 1), and Ares. (Paus. 
v* lfc $ 4.) The Roman goddess Fertuna bore 
tile same surname, and the consul Flaccu* vowed 
a temple to her in n.c. 4 ^ 90 , during a battle against 
the Csltiberians. (Liv. xL 40, xlii. 8.) Tacitus 
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(Ann. iii. 71) mentions a temple of Fortuna Eques- 
tris at Antium. [L. S.J 

L. EQUI'TIUS, said to have been a runaway 
slave, gave himself out as a son of Ti. Gracchus, 
and was in consequence elected tribune of the plebs 
for b. c. 99. While tribune designatus, he took 
an active part in the designs of Saturninus, and 
was killed with him in b. c. 100: Appian says 
that his death happened oh the day on which he 
entered upon his office. (Appian, B. C. i. 32, 33; 
Val. Max. iii. 2. § 18 ; Cic. pro Sesl. 47, who calls 
him insitivus Gracchus, and pro C. Rabir. 7, where 
he is described as tile ex compedibus atque ergastulo 
Gracchus.) v 

ERASI'NIDES (’ EpatnvtSris ), was one of the 
ten commanders appointed to supersede Alcibiades 
after the battle of Notium, b. c. 407. (Xen. Hell . 
i. 5. $ 16; Diod. xiir„ 74; Plut. Ale. 36.) Ac- 
cording to the common reading in Xenophon (If ell. 
i. 6. $ 16), he and Leon were with Conon when 
he was chased by Cailicratidas to Mytilene. But 
we find Erasinides mentioned afterwards as one of 
the eight who commanded at Arginusae (Xen. 
Hell. i. 6. $29; Aristoph. Ran. 1194); either, 
therefore, as Morus and Schneider suggest, Archeg^ 
tratus must be substituted for both the above 
names in the passage of Xenophon, or we must 
suppose that Erasinides commanded the trireme 
which escaped to Athens with the news of Conon ’s 
blockade. (Xen. Hell. i. 6. §§ 19 — 22 ; Lys. 
’AiroA. ScopoS. p. 162 ; Schneid. ad Xen. Hell. i. 6. 

§ 16 ; Thirl wall’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 119, note 3.) 
Erasinides was among the six generals who returned 
to Athens after the victory at Arginusae and were 
put to death, b. c. 406. Archedemus, in fact, took 
the first step against them by imposing a fine 
(cVi£oAij) on Erasinides, and then calling him to 
account before a court of justice for retaining some 
public money which he had received in the Hel- 
lespont On this charge Erasinides was thrown 
into prison, and the success of the prosecution in 
the particular case pa\nl the way to the more 
serious attack on the whole body of the generals. 
(Xen. Hell. i. 7. §§ 1-34 ; Diod. xiii. 101.) [E.K.J 
ERASI'STltATUS (’Epaalcrrparos), one of the 
most celebrated physicians and anatomists of anti- 
quity, is generally supposed to have been bom at 
Julis in the island of Ceos (Suidas, t. v. ‘Epaotorp . ; 
Strab. x. 5, p. 389, ed. Tauchn.), though Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus (s. v. Kus) calls him a native of 
Cos, Galen of Chios ( Introd . c. 4, voL xiv. p. 683), 
and the emperor Julian of Samos. ( Misopog . p. 
347.) Pliny says he was the grandson of Aristotle 
by his daughter Pythias (//. N. xxix. 3), but this 
is not con^rmed by any other ancient writer ; and 
according to Suidas, he was the son of Cretoxena, 
the ,#ister of the physician Medius, and Cleombro- 
tusf from which expression it is not quite clear 
whether Cleombrotus was his father or his uncle . 
He was a pupil of Chrysippus of Cnidos (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 7. § 10, p. 186 ; Plin. H. JV, xxix. 3 ; 
Galen, de Ven. Sect. adv. Erasistr. c. 7, voL xi. p. 
171), Metrodorus (Sext. Empir. a. Mathem. i. 
12, p. 271, ed. Fabric.) and apparently Theophras- 
tus. (Galen, de Sang, in Arter. c. 7, vol. iv. p. 729.). 
He lived for some time at the eourt of Seleucua 
Nicator, king of Syria, where he acquired great 
repudiation by discovering the disease of Antio- 
ch us, the king's eldest son, probably b. c. 294. > 
Seleucus in his old age had lately married Strato- 
nic% the young. and beautiful., daughter of l^mi©-. 
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tfius Poliofcetes, and she had already borne him 
one child. (Plut. Demetr. c. 38 ; Appian, dt 
fiebus Syr. c. 59.) Antiochus fell violently in 
love with his mother-in-law, but did not disclose 
his passion, and chose rather to pine away in si 
lence. The physicians were quite unable to disco- 
ver the cause and nature of his disease, and Era- 
sistrntus himself was at a loss at first, till, finding 
nothing amiss about his body, he began to suspcc 
that it must be his mind which was diseased, and 
that he might perhaps be in love. This conjecture 
was confirmed when he observed his skin to be 
hotter, his colour to be heightened, and his puls< 
quickened, whenever* Stratonice came near him 
while none’ of these symptoms occurred on any 
other occasion ; and accordingly he told Seleucu 
that his son’s disease was incurable, for that he 
was in love, and that it \ftis impossible that his 
passion could be gratified. The king wondered 
what the difficulty could ljp, and asked who the 
lady was. “ My wife,” replied Erasistratus ; upon 
which Seleucus began to persuade him to give her 
up to his son. The physician asked him if he 
would do so himself if it were his wife that the 
prince was in love with. The king protested that 
he would most gladly; upon which Erasistratus 
told him that it was indeed his own wife who had 
inspired his passion, and that he chose ratfter to 
die than to disclose his secret. Seleucus was as 
good as his word, and not only gave up Stratonice, 
but also resigned to his son several provinces of 
his empire. This celebrated story is told with 
more or less variation by many ancient authors, 
(Appian, de Rebus Syr. c. 59 — 61; Galen, dePrae- 
not. ad Epig. c. 6. vol. xiv. p. 630; Julian, Miso- 
pog. p. 347, ed. Spanheim ; Lucian, de Syria Dea, 
$$ 17, 18; Plin. H. N. xxix. 3; Plut. De- 
metr. c. 38 ; Suidas, s. v. ’E paalarp. ; Jo. Tzetz. 
Chit. vii. Hist. 118; Valer. Max. v. 7), and a 
similar anecdote has been told of Hippocrates (So- 
ranus. Vita Hippocr. in Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 
852), Galen (de PraenotPad Epig. c. 6. vol. xiv. p. 
630), Avicenna (see Biogr. Diet, of the Use/. 
Knowl. Soc .), and (if the names be not fictitious) 
Panacius (Aristaen. Epist. i, 13) and Acestinus. 
(Heliod. Aetkiop. iv. 7* p. 171.) If this is the 
anecdote referred to by Pliny (l . c.), as is pro- 
bably the case, Erasistratus is said to have re- 
ceived one hundred talents for being the means 
of restoring the prince to health, which (supposing 
the Attic standard to be meant, and to be equal to 
243/. 15s.) would amount to 24,375/.— -one of the 
largest medical fees upon record. 

Very little more is known of the personal his- 
tory of Erasistratus : he lived for tome time at 
Alexandria, which was at that time beginning 
to be a celebrated medical school, and gave up 
practice in his old age, that he might pursue his 
anatomical studies without interruption. (Galen, 
de Hippocr. et Plat . Deer. vii. 3, vol. v. p. 602.) 
He prosecuted his experiments and researches 
in this branch of medical science with jgreat 
success, and with such ardour that he is said to 
have dissected criminals alive. (Cels, de Medio. 
i. praef. p. 6.). . He appears to have died in Asia 
Minor, ag Suidas mentions that be was buried 
by mount Mycale in Ionia. Tne exact date 
9t his death is not known, but he probably lived 
t° a good old age, as, according to Eusebius, he 
was alive s. c. 258, about forty years after the 
mttnage of Antiochus and Stratonice. He had 
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numerous pupils and followers, and a medical school 
bearing his name continued to exist at Smyrna in 
Ionia nearly till the time of Strabo, about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. (Strab. xii. 8, sub fin.) 
The following are the names of the most celebrated 
physicians belonging to the sect founded by him : 
Apoemantes (Galen, de Venae Sect. adto. Erasistr . 
c. 2, vol. xi. p. 151), Apollonius Memphites, Apol- 
lophanes (Cael. Aurel. de Morb. A cut. ii. 33, p. 150) 
Artemidonis, Charidemus, Chrysippua, Heraclides, 
Hermogenes, Hicesius, Martial is, Menodorus, 
Ptolemaeus, Strato, Xenophon. He wrote several 
works on anatomy, practical medicine, and phar- 
macy, of which only the titles remain, together 
with a great number of short fragments preserv- 
ed by Galen, Caelius Aurelianus, and other an- 
cient writers : these, however, are sufficient to 
enable us to form a tolerably correct idea of his 
opinions both as a physician and an anatomist 
It is in the latter character that be is most cele- 
brated, and perhaps there is no one of the ancient 
physicians that did more to promote that branch 
of medical science. He appears to have been very 
near the discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
for in a passage preserved by Galen (de Usu Pari. 

vi. 12, vol. iii. p«465) he expresses himself as 
follows : — ■“ The vein * arises from the part where 
the arteries, that are distributed to the whole body, 
have their origin, and penetrates to the sanguineous 
[or right] ventricle [of the heart] ; and the artery 
[or pulmonary vein] arises from the part where the 
veins have their origin, and penetrates to the 
pneumatic [or left] ventricle of the heart.” The 
description is not very clear, but seems to shew 
that be supposed the venous and arterial systems 
to be more intimately connected than was generally 
believed ; which is confirmed by another passage 
in which he is said to-have differed from the other 
ancient anatomists, who supposed the veins to arise 
from the liver, and the arteries from the heart, and 
to have contended that the heart was the origin 
both of the veins and the arteries. (Galen, de Hip- 
pocr. et Plat. Deer. vi. 6, vol. v. p. 552.) With 
these ideas, it can have been only his belief that 
the arteries contained air , and not blood , that hin- 
dered his anticipating Harvey’s celebrated disco- 
very. The tricusjiid valves of the heart are gene- 
rally said to have derived their name from Erasis- 
tratus; but this appears to be an oversight, as 
Galen attributes it not to him, but to one of his 
followers. (De Hippocr. et Plat. Deer. vi. 6, vol. v. 
p. 548.) He appears to have paid particular atten- 
tion to the anatomy of the brain, and in a passage 
out of one of his works preserved by Galen (ibid. 

vii. 3, voL v. p. 603) speaks as if he had himself dis- 
sected a human brain. Galen says (ibid. p. 602) that 
before Erasistratus had more closely examined into 
the origin of the nerves, he imagined that they arose 
from the dura mater and not from the substanpt of 
the brain; and that it was not till he was advanced 
in life that he satisfied himself by actual inspection 
that such was not the case. According to Rufus 
Ephesius, he divided the nerves into those of sen- 
sation and those of motion, of which the former he 
considered to be hollow and. to arise from the mem- 
branes of the brain, the latter from the substance of 

* He is speaking of the pulmonary artery* 
which received the name pXify dpnipul&ys Stem 
Herophilus. See Rufiplpbes. de AfipelL Part. 
Corp. Hum. p. 42. 
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the brain itself and of the cerebellum. (De Appell. 
Part. &c.‘ p. 65.) It is a remarkable instance at 
once of blindness and presumption, to find this 
acute ^physiologist venturing to assert, that the 
spleen (Galen, de Atra Bile , c. 7. vol. v. p. 131), 
the bile (id. de Facult. Natur. ii. 2, vol. ii. p. 78), 
and several, other parts of the body (id. Comment, 
in Hippocr. * De Alim.'* iii. 14. vol. xv. p. 308), 
were entirely useless to animals. In the con- 
troversy that was carried on among the ancients 
as to whether fluids when drunk passed through 
the trachea into the lungs, or through the oesopha- 
gus into the stomach, Erasistratus maintained the 
latter opinion* (Plut. Sympos. vii. 1 ; Gell. 
xvii. 11., Macrob. Saturn, vii. 15.) He is also 
supposed to have been the first person who 
added to the word dprripia, which had hitherto 
designated the canal leading from the mouth to 
the lungs, the epithefc rpax^a, to distinguish it 
from the arteries, and hence to have been the ori- 
ginator of the modern name trachea. He attributed 
the sensation of hunger to vacuity of the stomach, 
and said that the Scythians were accustomed to { 
tie a belt tightly round their middle, to enable 
them to abstain from food for a longer time 
without suffering inconvenience. ( Gell. xvi. 
3.) The ir vfdfia, or spiritual substance , played a 
very important part both in his system of physio- 
logy and pathology : he supposed it to enter the 
lungs by the trachea, thence to pass by the pulmo- 
nary veins into the heart, and thence to be diffused 
throughout the whole body by means of the arte- 
ries (Galen, de Differ. Puis, iv, 2, vol. viii. p. 703, 
et alibi); that the use of respiration was to fill the 
arteries with air (id. de Usu Respir. c. 1. vol. iv. 

р. 471); and that the pulsation of the arteries was 
caused by the movements of the pneuma. He 
accounted for diseases in the same way, and sup- 
posed that as long as the pneuma continued to fill 
the arteries and the blood was confined to the 
veins, the individual was in good health ; but that 
When the blood from some cause or other got forced 
into the arteries, inflammation and fever was the 
consequence. (Galen, de Venae Sect. adv. Erasisfr. 

с. 2. vol. xi. p. 153, &c. ; Plut. de Philosoph. 
Plac. v. 29.) Of his mode of cure the most re- 
markable peculiarity was his aversion to blood- 
letting and purgative medicines : he seems to have 
relied chiefly on diet and 1 regimen, bathing, exer- 
cise, friction, and the most simple articles of the 
vegetable kingdom. In surgery he was celebrated 
for the invention of a catheter that bore his name, 
and was of the shape of a Roman S. (Galen, Introd. 
c. 13. vol. xiv. p. 751.) Further information re- 

- peering his medical and anatomical opinions may be 
found in Le Clerc, Hist, de la Med. ; Haller, Bibliotk. 
Anat. and Biblioth . Medic. Pract.; Sprengel, Hist, 
de la Mid,; and also in the following works, 
which the writer has never seen : Jo. Frid. Henr. 
Hieronymi Dissert. Inaug. exhibens Erasistrati 
Erasistrateorumque Historiam , Jen. 1790, Bvo. ; 

F. H. Schwartz, Herophilus und Erasistratus , 
eine historiseke Parcdlele^ Inaug. Abhandl., Wurz- 
burg, 1*826, 8vo.. ; Jerem. Rud. Lichtenstadt, 
Erasistratus als Vorganger von Broussais, in 
Hecker's Annal. der Hcilkunde , 1830, xvii. 153. 

2. Erasistratus of Sicyon, must have lived in or 
before the first century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned by Asclepiades Pharmacion (apud Galen. 
de ComposMMedicam. mfk, Locos , x. 3, vol. xiii. 
p. 356). [W.A.G.] 
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ERASTUS C'Eptwrror), of Scepsis in Troas, is 
mentioned along with Coriscus, a native of the 
same place, among the disciples of Plato (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 46 ) ; and the sixth among the letters 
attributed to Plato is addressed to those two Seep* 
sians. Strabo (xiii. p. 608) classes both men 
among the Socratic philosophers. (Ast, Platon's 
Leben u. Schrifi. p. 519 ; C. F. Hermann, Gesck. u. 
System d. Plat. Philos, i. pp. 425, 592, &c.) [L. S.] 

ERA'TIDAE ('EpariSai ), an ancient illustrious 
family in the island of Rhodes. The Eratidae of 
Ialysus in Rhodes are described by Pindar (Ol. 

vii. 20, &c. ; comp. Bockh. ExpHcat. p. 165) as 

descended from Tlepolemus* and the Heracleidae, 
of whom a colony seems to have gone ' from Argos 
to Rhodes. Damagetus and his son Diagoras be- 
longed to the family of the Eratidae. [Damaqm- 
tus, Diagoras.] *' [L. S.] 

E'RATO (’E pard), a nymph and the wife of 
Areas, by whom she became the mother of Elatus, 
Apheidas, and Azan. She was said to have been 
a prophetic priestess of the Arcadian Pan. (Pans. 

viii. 27. § 9 ; Arcas.) There are two other 

mythical personages of this name, the one a Muse 
and the other a Nereid. (Apollod. i. 3. § 1, 2. 
§ 6 ; Hes. Theoq. 247.) [L. S.] 

ERATOSTHENES ('EparooQivps). 1. One of 
the Thirty Tyrants. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. §2.) There 
is an oration of Lysias against him (Or. 12), which 
was delivered soon after the expulsion of the Thirty 
and the return of Lysias from exile. (Clinton, F. 
H. Bub ann. b. c. 403.) 2. The person for whose 
slaughter by Euphiletus, the first oration of Lysias 
is a defence. (Lys. p. 2, &c.) [P. S.] 

ERATO' ST II EN ES ('EparooMw), of Cyrene, 
was, according to Suidas, the son of Aglaus, accord- 
ing to others, the son of Ambrosius, and was bom 
n. c. 276. He was taught by Ariston of Chius, the 
philosopher, Lysanias of Cyrene, the grammarian, 
and Callimachus, the poet. He left Athens at the 
invitation of Ptolemy Evergetes, who placed him 
over the library at Alexandria. Here he continued 
till the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. He died at 
the age of eighty, about b. c. 1 96, of voluntary star- 
vation, having lost his sight, and being tired of life. 
He was a man of very extensive learning : we shall 
first speak of him as a geometer and astronomer. 

It is supposed that Eratosthenes suggested to 
Ptolemy Evergetes the construction of the large 
armiliae or fixed circular instruments which were 
long in use at Alexandria : but only because it is 
difficult to imagine to whom else they are to be 
assigned ; for Ptolemy (the astronomer), though 
he mentions them, and incidentally their antiquity, 
does not state to whom they were due. . In these 
circles each degree was divided into six parts. We 
know of no observations of Eratosthenes in which 
they were probably employed, except those which 
led him to the obliquity of the ecliptic, which he 
must have made to be 23° 51' 20"; for he states 
the distance of the tropics to be eleven times the . 
eighty-third part of the circumference. This waa 
a good observation for the time: Ptolemy (the 
astronomer) was content with it, and, according to 
him, Hipparchus used no other. Of his measure 
of the earth w$ shall presently speak. According 
to Nicomachus, he was the inventor of the *4er- 
kivop of Cribrum A rithmetievm, as it has since been 
called, being the well known method of detecting 
the prime numbers by writing down all odd ntun- 
bers which do not end with 5, and striking 
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successively the multiples of each, one after the 
other, so that only prime numbers remain. 

We still possess under the name of Eratosthenes 
a work, entitled K araoreptfffiol, giving a slight ac- 
count of the constellations, their fabulous history, 
and the stars in them. It is, however, acknow- 
ledged on all hands that this is not a work of 
Eratosthenes. It has been shewn by Bcmhardy 
in his Eratosthmica (p. 110, &c., Berlin, 182*2, 
8vo.) to be a miserable compilation made by some 
Greek grammarian from the PoUtican Astronomicon 
of Hyginus. This book was printed (Or.) in Dr. 
Fell’s, or the Oxford, edition of Aratus, 1762, 8vo.; 
again (Gr. Lat.) by Thomas Gale, in the Opuscula 
Physica et Ethica , Amsterdam, 1688, 8vo.; also by 
Schaubach, with notes by Heyne, Gottingen, 1795, 
8vo. ; also by F. K. Matthiae, in his Aratus , 
Frankfort, 1817, 8vo., anymore recently by A. 
Westermann, in his Scriptores Historian poetical 
Graeci , pp. 239 — 267. The short comment on 
Aratus, attributed to Eratostlfenes, and first printed 
by Peter Victorius, and afterwards by Petavius 
in his Uranotogion (1630, fol.), is also named in 
the title of both as being attributed to Hipparchus 
as well as to Eratosthenes. Petavius remarks 
(says Fabricius) that it can be attributed to neither ; 
for Hipparchus is mentioned by name, also the 
month of July, also the barbarous word d\erpoir4- 
Siou for Orion, which the more recent Greeks never 
used : these reasons do not help each other, for 
the second shews the work to be posterior to 
Eratosthenes, if anything, and the third shews it 
to be prior. But on looking into this comment we 
find that d\erp<nr68iov and July (and also August) 
are all mentioned in one sentence, which is evi- 
dently* an interpolation ; and the constellation 
Orion is frequently mentioned under that name. 
But Hipparchus certainly is mentioned. 

The only other writing of Eratosthenes which 
remains is a letter to Ptolemy on the duplication 
of the cube, for the mechanical performance of 
which he had contrived am instrument, of which he 
seems to contemplate actual use in measuring 
the contents of vessels, &c. He seems to say that 
he has had his method engraved in some temple or 
public building, with some verses which he adds. 
Eutocius has preserved this letter in his comment 
on book ii. prop. 2 of the sphere and cylinder of 
Archimedes. 

The greatest work of Eratosthenes, and that 
which must Always make hia name conspicuous in 
scientific history, is the attempt which he made to 
measure the magnitude of the earth, — in which he 
brought forward and used the method which is 
employed to this day. Whether or no he was suc- 
cessful cannot be told, as we shall see ; bat it is not 
the less true that he was the originator of the pro- 

• These are the only months mentioned in the 
comment : Orion, which the vulgar call dKtrpoiro- 
Siov, first rises in July, and Procyon in August. 
It is not stated anywhere else in what month a 
star first rises, nor is any other month mentioned 
at all. Probably some interpolator, subsequent to 
Augustus, introduced this sentence rather to fix 
the astronomical character of the neiv named months 
in his own or his reader’s mind, than to give infor- 
mation on the constellations. It also appears that 
dAsrpoirdSiov was the word which was used by the 
vulgar ( [Hhdrai r) for Orion, after July and August 
had teceived their imperial names. 
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cess by which we now know, very nearly indeed* 
the magnitude of our own planet. Delamhre save 
that if it were he who advised the erection of the" 
circular instruments above alluded to, he must be 
considered as the founder of astronomy : ip which 
it may be added that he was the fqundet,of geodesy* 
without any if\n the case. The number of ancient 
writers who have alluded to this remarkable opera- 
tion (which 6eeihB to have obtained its full measure 
of fame) is very great, and we shall not attempt to 
combine their remarks or surmises : it is enough to 
say that the most distinct account, and one of the 
earliest, is found in the remaining work of Clso* 
medks. 

At Syene, in Upper Egypt, whiSh is supposed 
to be the same as, or near to, the town of Assouan 
(Lat. 24° 10' N., Long. 32° 59' E. of Greenwich), 
Eratosthenes was told (that he observed is very 
doubtful), that deep wells were enlightened to the 
bottom on the day of the summer solstice, and that 
vertical objects cast no shadows. He concluded, 
therefore, that Syene was on the tropic, and its 
latitude equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
Avhich, as we have seen, he had determined : he 
presumed that it was in the same longitude as 
Alexandria, in which he was out about 3°, which 
is not enough to produce what would at that time 
have been a sensible error. By observations made 
at Alexandria, he determined the zenith of that 
place to be distant by the fiftieth part of the cir- 
cumference from the solstice, which was equivalent 
to saying that the arc of the meridian between the 
two places is 7° 12'. Cleomedes says that he 
used the or hemispherical dial of Berosus, 

in the determination of this latitude. Delambre 
rejects the idea with infinite scorn, and pronounces 
Cleomedes unworthy of credit; and, indeed, it is 
not easy to see why ^ratosthenqg should have 
rejected the gnomon and the large circular instru- 
ments, unless, perhaps, for the following reason : 
There is a sentence of Cleomedes which seems to 
imply that the disappearance of the shadows at 
Syene on the day of the summer solstice was 
noticed to take place for 300 stadia every way 
round Syene. If Eratosthenes took his report 
about the phenomenon (and we have no evidence 
that he went to Syene himself) from those who 
could give no better account than this, we may 
easily understand why he would think the <rxa<pu 
quite accurate enough to observe with at his own 
end of the arc, since the other end of it was un- 
certain by as much as 300 stadia. He gives 5000 
stadia for the distance from Alexandria to Syene, and 
this round number seems further to justify us in con- 
chiding that he thought the process to be as rough 
as in truth it was. JVIartianus Capella (p. 194) states 
that he obtained this distance from the measures 
made by order of the Ptolemies (which had been 
commenced by Alexander) ; this writer then im- 
plies that Eratosthenes did not go to Syene himselfr 

The result is 250,000 stadia for the circumference 
of the earth, which Eratosthenes altered into 
252,000, that his result might give an exact number 
of stadia for the degree, namely, 700; this, of course, 
should have been 694$. Pliny (//. N. ii. 108) calls 
this 31,500 Roman miles, and therefore supposes the 
stadium to be the eighth part of a Roman mile, or 
takes for granted that Eratosthenes used the 
Olympic stadium. It is likely enough, that the 
Ptolemies naturalized this jtadium in Egypt ; but, 
nevertheless, it is not unSkely that an Egyptian 
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stadium was employed. If we assume the Olym- ments quoted by later geographers and historians* 
pic stadium (202 J yards), the degree of Eratoa- such as Polybius, Strabo, Marcianus, Pliny, and 
thenes is more than 79 miles, upwards of 10 miles* others, who often judge of him unfavourably, and 
too great. Nothing is known of any Egyptian controvert his statements ; while it can be proved, 
stadium. Pliny ( l . c.) asserts that Hipparchus, but that, in a great many passages, they adopt his opi- 
for what reason he does not say, wanted to add nions without mentioning his name. Marcianus 
25,000 stadia to the circumference as found by charges Eratosthenes with having .copied the sub- 
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According to Plutarch (de Plan. Phil. ii. 31 ), Era- 
tosthenes made the sun to be 804 millions of stadia 
from the earth, and the moon 780,000; according 
to Macrobius (in Somn. Scip. i. 20), he made the 
diameter of the sun to be 27 times that of the 
earth. (Weidler, I fist. Astron. ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. ivfp. 117, &c. ; Delambre, I fist, de 
PAstron. Anc . ; Petavius, (Jranologion. ) [A. De M. J 

With regard to the other merits of Eratosthenes, 
we must first of all mention what he did for geo- 
graphy, which was closely connected with his ma- 
thematical pursuits. It was Eratosthenes who 
raised geography to the rank of a science ; for, pre- 
vious to his time, it seems to have consisted, more 
or less, of a mass of information scattered in books 
of travel, descriptions of particular countries, and 
the like. All these treasures were accessible to 
Eratosthenes in the libraries of Alexandria ; and he 
made the ihost profitable use of* them, by collecting 
the scattered materials, and uniting them into an 
organic system of geography in his comprehensive 
work entitled rearypeupwed, or as it is sometimes, 
but erroneously, called, yewypatpovpeva or yewypa- 
<p(a. (Strab. i. p. 29, ii. p. fi7, xv. p. 688 ; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. iv, 259, 284, 310.) It consisted 
of three books, the first of which, forming a sort of 
introduction, contained a critical review of the la- 
bours of his predecessors from the earliest to his 
own times, and investigations concerning the form 
and nature offthe earth, which, according to him, 
was an immovable globe, on the surface of which 
traces of a series of great revolutions were still 
visible. He conceived that in one of these revolu- 
tions the Mediterranean had acquired its present 
form ; for, according to him, it waB at one time a 
large lake covering portions of the adjacent cotin- 
tries of Asia and Libya, until a passage was forced 
open by which it entered into communication with 
the ocean in the west. The second book contained 
what is now called mathematical geography. His 
attempt to measure the magnitude of the earth has 
been spoken of above. The third book contained 
the political geography, and gave descriptions of 
the various countries, derived from the works of 
earlier travellers and geographers. In order to be 
able to determine the accurate site of each place, 
he drew a line parallel with the equator, running 
from the pillars of Heracles to the extreme east of 
Asia, and dividing the whole of the inhabited earth 
into two halves. Connected with this work was a 
new map of the earth, in which towns, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and climates were marked according 
to his own improved measurements. This import 
tant work of Eratosthenes forms an epoch in the 
history of ancient geography ; but unfortunately it 
is lost* and all that has survived consists in frag- 

* .This is not so much as the error of Femel’s 
measure, which so many* historians, by assuming 
him, contrary to his own statement, to have used 
the Parisian foot, have supposed to have been, ac- 
cidentally, very correct. See the Penny Cyclo- 
paedia, Art. “ Weights and Measures ,' 1 


stance of the work of Timosthenes on Ports (irept 
A ipivwv), to which he added but very little of his 
own. This charge may be well-founded, but can- 
not have diminished the value of the work of Era- 
tosthenes, in which that of Timosthenes can have 
formed only a very small portion. It seems to 
have been the very overwhelming importance of 
the geography of Eratosthenes that called forth a 
number of opponents, among whom we meet with 
the names of Polemon, Hipparchus, Polybius, 
Serapion, and Marcianus of Heracleia. The frag- 
ments of this work were first collected by L. Anchor, 
Diatribe in Fragm. Geograph. Eratosth ., Gottingen, 
1770, 4to., and afterwards by G. C. F. Seidel, 
Eratosth. Geograph. Fragm. Gottingen, 1789, 8vo. 
The best collection is that of Bemhordy in his 
Eratosthenica. 

Another work of a somewhat similar nature, en- 
titled 'Epprjs (perhaps the same ns the Karaareparpoi 
mentioned above), was written in verse and treated 
of the form of the earth, its temperature, the diffe- 
rent zones, the constellations, and the like. (Bern- 
hardy, Eratosth. p. 110, &c.) Another poem, 

’ Hpiyivi is mentioned with great commendation 
by Longinus. (De Sublim. 33. 5 ; comp. Schol. ad 
Horn. 11. x. 29; Bemhardy, l.c. p. 150, &c.) 

Eratosthenes distinguished himself also as a phi- 
losopher, historian, and grammarian. His acquire- 
ments as a philosopher are attested by the works 
which are attributed to him, though we may not 
believe that all the philosophical works which bore 
his name were really his productfons. It is, how- 
ever, certain that he wrote on subjects of moral 
philosophy, e. g. a work Tlcpl 'AyaOwv kcH Kokwv 
( Harpocrat. s. v. appoarreu ; Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 
p. 496), another n«pl tl\obrov /col Tlivlas (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 66 ; Plut. Themist. 27), which some be- 
lieve to have been only a portion of the preceding 
work, just as a third Tltpl ’AAinr fay, which is men- 
tioned by Suidas. Some other works, on the other 
hand, such as Tlepl rwv kktoL $i\o<ro<plav A lp4cretey t 
MtAeraiy and Atdhoyoi, are believed to have been 
erroneously attributed to him. Atbenaeus men- 
tions a work of Eratosthenes entitled 'Apaiv6n 
(vii. p. 276), Epistles (x. p. 418), one Epistle ad- 
dressed to the Lacedaemonian Agetor (xi. p. 482), 
and lastly, a work called 'Aplarwv, after his teacher 
in philosophy, (vii. p. 281.) 

His historical productions are closely connected 
with his mathematical pursuits. He is said to 
have written on the expedition of Alexander the 
Great (Plut. Alex. 3, 31, &c. ; Arrian, Anab. v. 5. 

§ 3) ; but the statements quoted from it belonged 
in all probability to his geographical or chronolo- 
gical work. Another on the history of the Gala- 
tians (r aAarocd), of which the 33rd book is quoted 
by Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. *T8pi)Aa), was 
undoubtedly the work of another Eratosthenes. 
(Schmidt, de Gall. Eocped. p. 15, & c. ; Bern hardy, 
l. c. p. 243,' See.) There was, however, a very im- 
portant chronological work, entitled Xpovoypcupia 
or XpovoypaQtwv, which was unquestionably the 
production of our Eratosthenes. In it , the author 
endeavoured to Ax. th§ dates of all the important 
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eveiits in literary as well as political history. (Har- 
pocrat. 8. v . Edrjvor ; Dionys. i. 46 ; Clem. Alex. 
Strom . i. p. 145.) This work, of which some frag- 
ments are still extant, formed a comprehensive 
chronological history, and appears to have been 
held in high esteem by the ancients. Apollodorus 
and Eusebins made great use of it, and Syncellus 
(p. 96, c.) has preserved from it a list of 38 kings 
of the Egyptian Thebes. (Comp. Bemhardy, l. c. 
p. 243, &c.) Another work, likewise of a chrono- 
logical kind, was the ’OkvfxirioviKai. (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 51 ; A then. iv. p. 154; Schol. ad Eurip. Ile- 
cub. 6 69.) It contained a chronological list of the 
victors in the Olympjp games, and other things 
connected with them. (Bemhardy, p. 247, &c.) 

Among his grammatical works we notice that 
On the Old Attic Comedy (IT epl tt)j ’Apxaiar Kaptp- 
Slas, sometimes simply ITep^ KcuympS/as, or Kw/xy- 
SieSv), a very extensive work, of which the twelfth 
book is quoted. It contained everything that was 
necessary to arrive at a peffect understanding of 
those poetical productions. In the first part of the 
work, Eratosthenes appears to have entered even 
into discussions concerning the structure of thea- 
tres, the whole scenic apparatus, the actors, their 
costumes, declamation, and the like ; and it is 
therefore not improbable that the *A px^tcktovikAs 
(Schol. ad Apollon . Rhod. i. 5 67, iii. 232) and 
aKtvoypcupucbs (Pollux, x. 1), which are mentioned 
as separate works, were only portions of the first 
part of his work on the Old Comedy. After this 
general introduction, Eratosthenes discussed the 
works of the principal comic poets themselves, such 
as Aristophanes, Cratinus, Eupolis, Pherecrates, 
and others, entering into detailed criticism, and 
giving explanations both of their language and the 
subjects of their comedies. We still possess a con- 
siderable number of fragments of this work (col- 
lected in Bemhardy, 1. c. pp. 205 — 237) ; and from 
what he jays about Aristophanes, it is evident that 
his judgment was as sound as his information was 
extensive. He is further mid to have been engaged 
in the criticism and explanation of the Homeric 
poems, and to have written on the life and produc- 
tions of that poet ; but nothing certain is known 
in this respect. For more complete lists of the 
works attributed to Eratosthenes, see the Eratos- 
thenica of Bemhardy. f L. S.] 

ERATO'STHENES SCHOLASTIC US, the 
author of four epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
(Bninck. Akal. vol. iii. p. 123 ; Jacobs, vol. iv. p. 
93), to which may be added, on the authority 
of the Vatican MS., a fifth, which stands in the An- 
thology among those of Paul the Silentiary (No. 
88). In all probability, Eratosthenes lived under 
the emperor Justinian. (Jacobs, Anth, Graec. 
vol. xiii. p. 890 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. 
P- 474.) [P. S.] 

ERATO'STRATUS. [Ukrostratus] 

E' RAT US (*Epar<Js), a son of Heracles by 
Dynaste, was king of Argos, and made a suc- 
cessful expedition against Asine, which was be- 
sieged and taken. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8 ; Pa us. ii. 
S6 - 8 5.) [L. S.J 

E'REBOS (*'Epe§os), a son of Chaos, begot 

Aether and Hemera by Nyx, his sister. (Hesiod. 
Theog. 123.) Hyginus {Fab. p. l)%nd Cicero {de 
Nat. Deor. iii. 17) enumerate many personifica- 
tions of abstract notions as the offspring of Erebos. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore ap- 
plied also to the dark and gloomy space under the 
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earth, through which the shades pass into Hades; 
(Horn. 77. viii. p. 368 ; comp. Hadbs. [L. S.1 
ERECHTHKUS. [Erichthonius.] 

E'RESUS { y Epf<ros) i a son of Macar, from 
whom the town of Eresus in Lesbos derived its 
name. (Steph. Byz. s. v.) A second otherwise 
unknown person of this name was painted in the 
Lesche at Delphi. (Pans. x. 27.) [L. S.J 

EREUTHA'LION (’EpevflaAtW), an Arcadian, 
who, in the armour of Areithous, which Lycurgus 
had given him, fought against the Pylians, but 
was slain by Nestor. (Ilom. IL iv. 319, vii. 1 34, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

ERGA'MENES (’E pyaphris), a king of Me- 
roe, an Ethiopian by birth, but who had received 
a Greek education. He was the first who over- 
threw the power of the priests, which had been 
paramount to that of the sovereign, and established 
a despotic authority. He was contemporary with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, but we know nothing of 
the relations in which he stood towards that mon- 
arch. His name has been discovered in the 
hieroglyphics at Dakkeh, whence it is inferred that 
his dominions extended as far north as that point. 
(Diod. iii. 6 ; Droysen, Hellenismus , vol. ii. p. 49, 
278.) [E. H. B.J 

E'RGANE {'Efrydry) or E'RGATIS, that is, 
the worker, a surname of Athena, who was be- 
lieved to preside over and instruct man in all kinds 
of arts. (Paus. v. 14. $ 5, i. 24. $ 3 ; Pint, de 
Fort. p. 99, a.; Hesych. s. v.) [L. S.J 

E'RGIAS (’E pylas) of Rhodes, is mentioned as 
jhe author of a work on his native island. (Athen. 
viii. p. 360 .) Gesner and others are of opinion 
that Ergias is the same person as Erxits, who was 
the author of Ko\o<f>wviajcd. (Athen. xiii. p. 561.) 
But which of the two names, Ergias or Erxias, is 
the correct one, cannot be determined. [L. S.J 
ERGEN US (’Ep 7 iW>s), a son of Clymenus and 
Buzyge or Budeia, was king of Orchomenos. After 
Clymenus was killed by Perieres at the festival of 
the Onchestian Poseidon, Erginus, his eldest sop, 
who succeeded him as king, undertook to avenge 
the death of his father. He marched against 
Thebes, and surpassing the enemy in the number 
of his horsemen, he killed many Thebans, and 
compelled them to a treaty, in which they bound 
themselves to pay him for twenty years an annual 
tribute of 100 oxen. Heracles once met the heralds 
of Erginus, who were going to demand the usual 
tribute : he cut off their ears and noses, tied their 
hands behind their backs, and thus sent them to 
Erginus, saving that this was his tribute. Erginus 
now undertook a second expedition against Thebes, 
but was defeated and slain by Heracles, whom 
Athena had provided with arms. (Apollod. ii. 4. 

§ 11; Diod. iv. 10; Strab. ix. p. 414; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 272 ; Eurip. Here. fur. 220 ; Theocrit. 
xvi. 105.) Pausanias (ix. 37. § 2, &c.), who agrees 
with the other writers in the first part of the my- 
thus, states, that Erginus made peace with Hera- 
cles, and devoted all his energy to the promotion 
of the prosperity of his kingdom. In this manner 
Erginus arrived at an advanced age withoqfc having ' 
either wife or children : but, as he did not wish 
any longer to live alone, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle, ‘which advised^m to take a youthful wife. 
This he did, and became by her the lather of Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes, or, accogtijjpg to Eustathius 
/. c.) of A zeuspErginus is aUojn&tioned amonfc tjje 
Argonauts, and is said to have §ucceeded&Tij>hys 
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. as helmsman. (Schol. ad Apolton. Rhod. i. 185, ii. 
896.) When the ‘‘Argonauts took part in the fu- 
neral games which Hypsipyle celebrated at Lem- 
nos in honour of her father Thoas, Erginus also 
contended for a prize ; but he was ridiculed by the 
fjemnian women, because, though still young, he 
had grey hair. However, he conquered the sons 
of Boreas in the foot-race. (Pind. 01. iv. 29, &c., 
with the Schol.) Later traditions represent our 
Erginus as a Milesian and a son of Poseidon. 
(Apollon. Rhod. i. 185, &c. ; Orph. Argon. 150 ; 
Apollod. i. 9. § 16; Hygin. /V/6.T4; comp. Mul- 
ler, Orchom. p. 179, &c. 2nd edit.) [L. S.] 
ERGPNUS ('Epyivos ), a Syrian Greek, who 
betrayed the citadel of Corinth into the hands of 
Aratus, by informing him of a secret path by 
which it was accessible. For this service he re- 
ceived 60 talents from Aratus. At a subsequent 
period he made an attempt to surprise the Peiraeeus, 
in order to free the Athenians from the yoke of 
Antigonus Gonatas : but failed in the enterprise, 
which was disavowed by Aratus. (Plut. A rat. 
cc. 18—22, 33.) [E. H. B.] 

ERIBOEA ('EplSoia). There are three mythical 
personages of this name. One was the wife of 
Aloeus (Horn. 11. v. 385, &c.), the second the wife 
of Telamon (Soph. A jax , 562 ; Find. Isthm. vi. 42), 
and the third an Amazon. (Diod. iv. 16.) [L.S.J 
ERIBO'TES (’EpiSwTTjj), the son of Teleon, 
was one of the Argonauts, and appears to have 
acted as surgeon, as he is represented as attending 
on Oileus when he was wounded. (Apollon. 
Rhod. Argon, i. 73, ii. 1040; Hygin. Fab. 14 ; 
Valer. Flacc. Argon.) [W. A. G.] 

ERICHtHO'NIUS (’E pt X 06iuos). 1. There 

can be little doubt but that the names Erich thonius 
and Erechtheus are identical ; but whether the 
two heroes mentioned by Plato, Hyginus, and 
Apollodorus, the one of whom is usually called 
Erichthonius or Erechtheus I. and the other Erech- 
theus, IL, are likewise one and the same person, as 
Muller ( Orchom . p. 117, 2d edit.) and others think, 
is not so certain, though highly probable. Homer 
(IL ii. 547, &c., Od. vii. 81) knows only one 
Erechtheus, as an autochthon and king of Athens ; 
and the first writer who distinguishes two person- 
ages is Plato. (Crit. p. 110, a.) The story of 
Erichthonius is related thus: When Hephaestus 
wished to embrace Athena, and the goddess re- 
pulsed him, he became by Ge or by Atthis, the^ 
daughter of Cranaus, the father of a son, who had 
either completely or only half the form of a ser- 
pent. Athena reared this being withoUjfcthe know- 
ledge of the other gods, had him guarded by a 
dragon, and then entrusted him to Agraulos, Pan- 
drosos, and Herse, concealed in a chest, and for- 
bade them to open it. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 13.) 
But this command was neglected ; and on opening 
the chest and seeing the child in the form of a ser- 
pent, or entwi&ed by a serpent, they were seized 
With madness, and threw themselves down the 
rock of the acropolis, or, accorfifig to others, into 
the sea. The serpent escaped into the shield of 
Athena, and was protected by her. (Apollod. iii. 
14. § 6; Hygin. Fab. 166 ; Paus. i. 2. § 5, 18. § 2; 
Eurip /on, 260, &c. ; Ov. Met ii. 554.) When 
Ericfllhomns had grown njg|he expelled Ampbic- 
tyon, and usurped the government of Athens, and 
ms wife Pasithea bare him h son Pgjgdion. (Apol- 
4 le.) He is mw to hare intrafjpeed the wor- 
ipof ^thena, to hare instituted the festival of 
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the Panathenaea, and to hare built a temple of 
Athena on the acropolis. When Athena and Po- 
seidon disputed about the possession of Attica^ 
Erichthonius declared in favour of Athena. (Apol^ 
lod. iii. 14. ^ 1.) He was further the first who 
used a chariot with four horses, for which reason 
he was placed among the stars as auriga (Hygin. 
P.A. l.c.; Virg. Georg. “i. 205, iii. 113; Aelum, 
V. II. iii. 38); and lastly, he was believed to hare 
made the Athenians acquainted with the use of 
silver, which had been discovered by the Scythian 
king Indus. (Hygin. Fab. 274) He was buried 
in the temple of Athena, and his worship on the 
acropolis was connected wifh that of Athena and 
Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 14. $6; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 
761.) His famous temple, the Erechtheium, stood 
on the acropolis, and in it there were three altars, 
one of Poseidon, on which sacrifices were offered 
to Erechtheus also, the second of Butes, and the 
third of Hephaestus. (Paus. i. 26. § 6.) 

Erechtheus II., as t;e is called, is described as a 
grandson of the first, and as a son of Pandion by 
Zeuxippe, so that he was a brother of Butes, 
Procne, and Philomela. (Apollod. iii. 14. §8; 
Paus. i. 5. § 3.) After his father's death, he suc- 
ceeded him as king of Athens, and was regarded 
in later times as one of the Attic eponymi. He 
was married to Praxithea, by whom he became the 
father of Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, Orneus, 
Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Oreithyia. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 15. § 1 ; Paus. ii. 25. § 5; Ov. Met. vi. 
676.) His four daughters, whose names and 
whose stories differ very much in the different tra- 
ditions, agreed among themselves to die all together, 
if one of them was to die. When Eumolpus, the 
son of Poseidon, whose assistance the Eleusinians 
had called in against the Athenians, had been 
killed by the latter, Poseidon or an oracle demand- 
ed the sacrifice of one of the daughters of Erech- 
theus. When one was drawn by lot, the others 
voluntarily accompanied her in death, and Erech- 
theus himself was killed by Zeus with a flash of 
lightning at the request of Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 
15. $ 4 ; Hygin. Fab. 46, 238 ; Plut. ParaU. Or, 
et Roh. 20.) In his war with the Eleusinians, he 
is also said to have killed Immaradus, the son of 
Eumolpus. (Paus. i. 5. $ 2 ; comp. Agraujlos.) 
According to Diodorus (i. 29), Erechtheus was an 
Egyptian, who dudfcg a famine brought corn to 
Athens, instituted the worship of Demeter, and 
the Eleusinian mysteries. * 

2. A son of Dardanus and Bateia. He was the 
husband of Astyoche or Callirrhoe, and father of 
Tros or Asaaracus, and the wealthiest of all mortals, 
for 3000 mares grazed in his fields, which were so ' 
beautiful, that Boreas fell in love with them. He 
is mentioned also among the kings of Crete. (Horn. 

II. xx. 220, &c. ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 2 ; Dionys. 
i. 62 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 33 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii, 1 30 ; 
Strab. xiii. p. 604.) [L. S.J 

ERI'DANUS (*H p&avos), a river god, a son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and father of Zeuxippe. (He- 
siod. Theog. 338 ; Hygin. Fab. 14.) He » called 
the king of rivers, and on its banks amber* waft 
found. ( Virg. Georg, i. 482 ; Or. Met. ii. 324.) t In . 
Homer the name does not occur, and the first waiter 
who mentions* it is Hesiod. Herodotus (iii. 15) 
declares the name to be barbarous, and the inven* 
tion of some poet. (Comp. Strab. v. p. 215.) Tito 
position which the ancient poets assign to the 
river Eridanus differed at different times. [L«S.] 
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ERI'GONE (*Rpiy6vn.) 1. A daughter of cobs, vol. I. p. 60), of which the first has the genuine 
IcariiiB, seduced by Bacchus, who came into her air of antiquity; but the other two, addressed to 
father's house. (Ov. Met. vi. 125; Hygin. Fab. Baucis, seem to be a later fabrication. She had a 
*130; comp. Icarius.) place in the Garland of Meleager (v. 12). 

2. A daughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, 2. A Greek poetess, who, if we may believe 
and by Orestes the mother of Penthilus. (Paus. Eusebius (Chron. Arm., Syncell. p. 2G0, a., 1 lieron.) 
ii. 18. $ 5.) Hyginus (Fab. 122), on the other was contemporary with Demosthenes and Philip of 
haijd, relates that Orestes wanted to kill her like Macedon, in 01. 107, b. c. 352. Several good scho- 
her mother, but that Artemis removed her to At- lars, however, reject this statement altogether, and 
tica, and there made her her priestess. Others only allow of one Erinna. (Fabric. DM. Grace, vol. 
state, that Erigone put an end to herself when she ii. p. 120; Welcker, de Erinna, Corinna , <£c. in 
heard that Orestes was acquitted by the Areiopagus. Creuzcr’s Meletemata , pt. ii. p. 3 ; Richter, Sappho 
(Diet. Cret. vi. 4.) A third Erigone is mentioned und Erinna ; Schneidewin, Delect. Poes. Grace. 
by Servius. (Ad Virgs Eclog. iv. 6.) [L.’S.] E/eg. 4*c., p. 323 ; Idem, in Zimmermann's Zv.it- 

ERFGON US, originally a colour-grinder to the schrift fur die A/terthumswissenschaft , 1837, p. 
painter Nealces, obtained so much knowledge of 209 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Hell. Dichth. vol. ii. pt. 2, 
his master’s art, that he became the teacher of the p. 448.) [P. S.] 


celebrated painter Pasias, the brother of the mo- 
deller Aegineta. (Plin. xxxv. 11, s. 40. $ 41.) 
From this statement it follows that he flourished 
about b. c. 240. [Aeginetj?!] [P. S.] 

ERIGY'IUS ('Epiyvios, ’Ep.^ios), a Mytile- 
naean, son of Larichus, was an officer in Alexan- 
der’s army. He had been driven into banishment 
by Philip because of his faithful attachment to 
Alexander, and returned when the latter came to 
the throne in u. c. 336. At the battle of Arbela, 
B. c. 331, he commanded the cavalry of the allies, 
as he did also when Alexander set out from Ec- 
batana in pursuit of Dareius, b. c. 330. In the 
same year Erigyius was entrusted with the com- 
mand of one of the three divisions with which 
Alexander invaded Hyrcania, and he was, too, 
among the generals sent against Satibarzancs, whom 
he slew in battle with his own hand. [Caranus, 
No. 3.] In 329, together with Craterus and 
Ilephoestion, and by the assistance of Aristander 
the soothsayer, he endeavoured to dissuade Alex- 
ander from crossing the Jaxartes against the Scy- 
thians. In 328 he fell in battle against the 
Bactrian fugitives. (Arr. Anal. iii. 6,11, 20, 23, 
28, iv. 4 ; Died. xvii. 57 p Curt. vi. 4. § 3, vii. 3. 
§ 2, 4. §§ 32-40, 7. §§ 6-29, viii. 2. § 40.) [E.E.] 
ERINNA ('’Hpivra). There seem to have been 
two Greek poetesses of this name. 1 . A contem- 
porary and friend of Sappho (about b. c. 612), 
who died at the age of nineteen, but left behind 
her poems which were thought worthy to rank 
with those of Homer. Her poems were of the epic 
class : the chief of them was entitled *HAaKdri 7 , 
Hie Distajf : it consisted of three hundred lines, of 
which only four are extant. (Stob. Flor. cxviii. 4; 
Athen. vii. p. 283, d.; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graep. p. 
632.) l£ was written in a dialect which was a 
mixture of the Doric and Aeolic, and which was 
spoken at Rhodes, where, or in the adjacent island 
of Telos, Erinna was bom. She is also called a 
Lesbian and a Mytilenaean, on account of her re- 
sidence in Lesbos with Sappho. ( Suidas, s. v. ; 
Eustath. ad 11. ii. 726, p. 326.) There are several 
epigrams upon Erinna, in which her praise is ce- 
lebrated, and he# untimely death is lamented. 

( Brunck, Anal vol. i. p. 24 1, n. 81 , p. 2 1 8, n. 35, vol. ii. 
p. 1 9, n. 47, vol. iii. p. 26 1 , n. 523, 524, vol. ii. p. 460.) 
Thepassage last cited, which is from the Ecphrasis 
of Christodorus (vv. 108 — 110) shews, that her 
statue was erected in the gymnasium Zeuxippus 
at Byzantium. Her statue by Nnucydes is men- 
tioned by Tatian. (Orat. ad Graec. 52, p. 113, 
Worth.) Three epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
are ascribed to her (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 58 ; Ja- | 

VOL. II. 


ERINNYES. [Eumenidae.] 

ERIO'PIS ('Eptdhrts). There are four mythical 
personages of this name. (Horn. II. xiii. 697 ; 
Schol. ad Pind. Pytit. iii. 14; Paus. ii. 3. $ 7 ; 
Hesvch. s. v.) [ L. S.] 

ERI'PHANIS ('Hpapavis), a melic poetess, and 
author of erotic poetry. One particular kind of 
love-song was called after her; but only one line of 
her’s is preserved # in Athenaeus (xiv. p. 619), the 
only ancient author that mentions her. [L. S.] 
E'RIPIIUS f'E papos), an Athenian comic poet 
of the middle comedy. According to Athenaeus, he 
lived at the same time as Antiphanes, or only a little 
later, and he copied whole verses from Antiphanes. 
That he belonged to the middle comedy, is suffi- 
ciently shewn by the extant titles of his plays, 
namely, AfoAos, MeAt&na, neArairrTfy. -Eustathius 
(ad Horn. p. 1686. 43) calls him \6yios dvijp. 
(Athen. ii. p. 58, a., iii. p. 84, b. c., iv. pp. 1 34, c., 
137, d., vii. p. 302, e., xv. p. 693, c. ; Antiatt. 
p. 98. 26 ; Suidas, s. v. ; Eudoc. p. 167: Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Grace, vol. i. pp. 420, 421, iii. pp. 
556 — 558 ; Fabric. Dibl. Grace. voL ii. pp. 441, 
442.) [P.S.] 

ERIPH Y'LE ('EpapoKp), a daughter of Talaus 
and Lysimache, and the wife of Amphiaraus, whom 
she betrayed for the sake of the necklace of Har- 
monia. (Mom. Od. xi. 326 ; Apollod. i. 9. $ 3; 
Amphiaraus, Alcmaeon, IIarmonia.) [L. S.J 
ERIPIIY'LUS, a Greek rhetorician, who is 
mentioned by Quintilian (x. 6. § 4), but is other- 
wise unknown. [L. S.J 

ERIS (^E pis), the goddess who calls forth war 
and discord. According to the Iliad, she wanders 
about, at firs^ small and insignificant, but she soon 
raises her head up to heaven (iv. 441). She is the 
friend and sister of Ares, and with him she de- 
lights in the tumult of war,' increasing the moaning 
of men. (iv. 445, v. 518, xx. 48.) She is insatiable 
in her desire for bloodshed, and after all the other 
gods have withdrawn from the battle-field, she 
still remains rejoicing over the havoc that has been 
made. (v. 518, xi. 3, &c., 73.) According to He- 
siod ( Theog . 225, $&), she was a daughter of 
Night, and the poet describes her as the mother 
of a variety of allegorical beings, which are the 
causes or representatives of Ijjg^n's misfortunes. It 
was Eris who threw the apple into the assembly 
of the gods, the cause of so much suffering fjpd 
war. [Paris.] Virgil introduces Discordia as a 
being similar to the Homeric Eris ; for Discordia 
appears in company with Mars, HhUona, and |he 
Furies, and Virgil is evidently imitating Hpmer. *• 
(/lc«.viii. 702 ; Serv. adAen. i. 31, vi,280.)(L.S.] 
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ERIU'NIUS (*Epiofoios) or ERINNES, the 
giver of good fortune, occurs as a surname of Her- 
mes, but is also used as a proper name instead of 
Hermes. (Horn. 11. xxiv. 440, 457, Od. viii. 322; 
Aristoph. Ran. 1143.) [L. S.] 

ERO'PHILUS, a distinguished engraver of 
gems, was the son of Dioscorides. He lived, there- 
fore, under the early Roman emperors. He is only 
known by a beautiful gem, bearing the head of 
Augustus, on which his name appears, though 
partially defaced. (Meyer zu Winckelmann, n. xi. 
C. 2. $ 18, Abbildungen* No. 92 ; M tiller, Arch. d. 
Kunst. §200, n. 1.) 1 1*. S.] 

ERO'PON, an officer in the confidence of 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, who sent him in H. c. 
168 to negotiate an alliance with Euinenes IT., 
king of Pergamus, against the Romans. Livy 
says that Eropon had been engaged before on 
secret services of the same nature. (I.iv. xliv. 24, 
27, 28.) This name should perhaps be substituted 
for Kpv<pwvra in Polvb. xxix. 3. | E. E.) 

EROS (''E pees), in Latin, AMOR or CUPI'DO, 
the god of love. In the sense in which he is usu- 
ally conceived, Eros is the creature of the later 
Greek poets ; and in order to understand the an- 
cients properly we must distinguish three Erotcs : 
viz. the Eros of the ancient cosmogonies, the Eros 
of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears great 
resemblance to the first, and the Eros whom we 
meet with in the epigrammatic and erotic poets, 
whose witty and playful descriptions of the god, 
however, can scarcely be considered as a part of 
the ancient religious belief of the Greeks. Homer 
does not mention Eros, and Hesiod, the earliest 
author that mentions him, describes him as the 
cosmogonic Eros. First, says Hesiod ( Theog . 120, 
&c.), there was Chaos, then came Ge, Tartarus, 
and Eros, the fairest among the gods, who rules 
over the minds and the council of gods and men. 
In this account we already perceive a combination 
of the most ancient with later notions. According 
to the former, Eros was one of the fundamental 
causes in the formation of the world, inasmuch as 
he was the uniting power of love, which brought 
order and harmony among the conflicting elements 
of which Chaos consisted. In the same metaphy- 
sical sense he is conceived by Aristotle ( Metuph. i. 
4); and similarly in the Orphic poetry ( Orph. 
Ilymn. 5; comp. Aristoph. Av. 695) he is de- 
scribed as the first of the gods, who sprang from 
the world’s egg. In Plato’s Symposium (p. 178,b) 
he is likewise called the oldest of the gods. It is 
quite in accordance with the notion of the cosmo- 
gonic Eros, that he is described as a son of Cronos 
and Ge, of Eileithyiai&br as a god who had no 
parentage, and came ‘Into existence by himself. 
(Pans. ix. c. 27.) The Eros of later poets, on the 
other hand, who gave rise to that notion of the 
god which if most familiar to us, is one of the 
youngest of ml the gods. (Paus. 1. c. ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. iii. 23.) The parentag®_qf the second Eros 
is very differently described, : *w he is called a son 
of Aphrodite (either Aphrodite Urania or Aphro- 
dite Pandemos), or Polymnia, or a son of Porus 
and Penia, who was Begotten on Aphrodite’s birth- 
day. (Plat. 1. c. ; Sext. Emp. adv. Math. i. 540.) 
According to other genealogies, again, Eros was a 
son of Hermes by Artemis or Aphrodite, or of 
Ares by Aphrodite (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 23), or 
of Zepnyrus and Iris (Plut. A mat. 20 ; Eustath. 
a4 Ham* p. t>55), or, lastly, a son of Zeus by his 
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own daughter Aphrodite, so that Zeud was at once 
his father and grandfather. (Virg. Cir. 134.) Eros 
in this stage is always conceived and was always 
represented as a handsome youth, and it is not 
till about after the time of Alexander the Great 
that Bros is represented by the epigrammatists and 
the erotic poets as a wanton boy, of whom a thou- 
sand tricks and cmel sports are related, and from 
whom neither gods nor men were safe. He is 
generally described as a son of Aphrodite ; but as 
love finds its way into the hearts of men in a man- 
ner which no one knows, the poets sometimes de- 
scribe him as of unknown origin (Theocrit. xiii. 2), 
or they say that he had indeed a mother, but not 
a father. (Meleagr. Epigr. 50.) In this stage Eros 
has nothing to do with uniting the discordant ele- 
ments of the universe, or the higher sympathy or 
love which binds hunnn kind together ; but he is 
purely the god of sensual love, who bears sway 
over the inhabitants of Olympus as well as over 
men and all living features : he tames lions and 
tigers, breaks the thunderbolts of Zeus, deprives 
Heracles of his arms, and carries on his sport 
with the monsters of the sea. (Orph. Hymn. 57 ; 
Virg. Eclug. x. 29; Mosch. Idyll, vi. 10; Theocrit. 
iii. 15.) His arms, consisting of arrows, which he 
carries in a golden quiver, and of torches, no 
one can touch with impunity. (Mosch. Idyll, vi. ; 
Theocrit. xxiii. 4; Ov. Trist. v. 1, 22.) His ar- 
rows are of different power : some are golden, and 
kindle love in the heart they wound ; others are 
blunt and heavy with lead, and produce aversion 
to a lover. (Ov. Met. i. 468 ; Eurip. Iphig. Aul . 
548.) Eros is further represented with golden 
wings, and as fluttering about like a bird. (Comp. 
Eustath. adlfom. p. 987.) His eyes are some- 
times covered, so that he acts blindly. (Theocrit. 
x. 20.) He is the usual companion of his mother 
Aphrodite, and poets and artists represent him, 
moreover, as accompanied by such allegorical beings 
as Pothos, Ilimeros, Dionysus, Tyche, Peitho, toe 
Charites or Muses. £Pind. Ol. i. 41 ; Anacr. 
xxxiii. 8 ; Hesiod, Theog. 201 ; Paus. vi. 24. $ 5, 
vii. 26. § 3, i. 43. $ 6.) His statue and that of 
Hermes usually stood in the Greek gymnasia. 
(Athen. xiii. p. 551 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1596.) 

We must especially notice the connexion of 
Eros with Anteros, with which persons usually con- 
nect the notion of “Love returned.” But originally 
Anteros was a being opposed to Ere#, and fighting 
against him. (Paus. i. 30. $ 1, vi. 2$. $ 4.) This 
conflict, however, was also conceived as the rivalry 
existing between two lovers, and Anteros accord- 
ingly punished those who did not return the love 
of others ; so that he is the avenging Eros, or a 
deus ultor. (Paus. L 30. $ 1 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 750, 
&c. ; Plat. Phaedr. p. 255, d.) The number of 
Erotcs (Amores and Cupidines) is playfully ex- 
tended ad libitum by later poets, and these Erotcs 
are described either as sons of Aphrodite or of 
nymphs. Among the places distinguished for their 
worship of Eros, Thespiae in Bbeotia stands fore- 
most : there his worship was very ancient, and the 
old representation of the god was a rude stone 
(Paus. ix. 27. § 1), to which in later times, how- 
ever, the most exquisite works of art were Added. 
(Eustath. dtl Horn. p. 266.) At Thespiae A quin- 
quennial festival, the Erotidia or Erotia, were cele- 
brated* in honour of the god. (Paus. l.c,; Athen. 
xiii. p. 561.) Besides Sparta, Samos, and JParion 
on the Hellespont, he was also worshipped at 
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Aifaeov, where he hqd an Altar at the entrance o: 
the Academy. (Paus. i. 30. § 1.) At Megara hie 
statue, together with those of Himeros and Pothoa, 
stood in the temple of Aphrodite. ( Paus. i. 43. § 6, 
comp. iii. 26. § 3, vi. 24. § 5, vii. 26. § 3.) 
Among the things sacred to Eros, and which fre- 
quently appear with him in works of art, we may 
mention the rose, wild beasts which are tamed by 
him, the hare, the cock, and the ram. Eros was a 
favourite subject with the ancient statuaries, but 
his representation seems to have been brought to 
perfection by Praxiteles, who conceived him as a 
full-grown youth of the moBt perfect beauty. (Lu- 
cian, Am. ii. 17 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4, 5.) In 
later times artists followed the example of poets, 
and represented him as a little boy. (Hirt, Mytlwl. 
IHhlcrb. ii. p. 2 1C, &c. ; Welcker, Zeitschrift fur 
die alte Kunst , p. 476.) Respecting the connexion 
between Eros and Psyche, Sfee P$ychk. [L. S.] 
EROS (‘'E pus) occurs in three ancient Latin 
inscriptions as the name of <gie or more physicians, 
one of whom is supposed to have been physician 
to Julia, the daughter of the emperor Augustus. 
There is extant a short work, written in bad 
Latin, and entitled u Curandarum Aegritudinum 
Muliebrium ante et post Partum Liber mucus,” 
which has sometimes been attributed to Eros. 
The style, however, and the fact that writers are 
quoted in it who lived long after the time of 
Augustus, prove that this supposition is not correct. 
It has also been attributed to a female named 
Trotula, under whose name it is generally quoted ; 
but C. G. Gruner, who has examined the subject 
in a dissertation entitled “ Neque Eros, neque 
Trotula, sed Salemitanus quidam Medicus, isque 
Christianus, Auctor Libelli est qui De Morbis 
Multerum inscribitur” (Jenae, 1773, 4 to.), proves 
that this also is incorrect. The work is of very 
little value, and is included in the Aldine collec- 
tion, entitled “ Medici Antiqui omnes qui Latinis 
Litteris,” Ac., fol., Venet. 1547, and in the collec- 
tion of writers “ Gynacciorum,” or “ on Female 
Diseases,” Basil. 4to, 156ft It was also published 
in 1 778, Lips. 8vo., together with H. Kommann, 
** De Virginum Statu,” &c. [ W. A. G.] 

EROTIA'NTJS (’Epwrtovor), or, as he is some- 
times called, fferodianus (*H pubiavis), the author 
of a Qreck work still extant, entitled Tui/ -trap 
* ImroKpdret Hvvayuyif, Vocum , quae apud 

Ilippocratem sunt , Collectio. It is uncertain whether 
he was himself a physician, or merely a gramma- 
rian, but he appears to have written (or at least to 
have intended to write) some other works on Hip- 
pocrates besides that which we now possess (pp. 
23, 208, ed. Franz). He must have lived (and 
probably' at Rome) in the reign of the emperor 
Nero, a. d. 54 — 68, as his work is dedicated to his 
archiater, Andromachus. It is curious as contain- 
ing the earliest list of the writings of Hippocrates 
that exists, in which we find the titles of several 
treatises now lost, and also miss several that now 
farm part of the Hippocratic collection. The rest 
of the work consists of a glossary, in which the 
V 0 ”*® present arranged in a partially 

alphabetical manner, though it appears that this 
mode oi arrangement is not that which was adopted 
* by the author himself It was first published, in 
Greek, 8vo., 1564, Paris, in H. Stephani Diction*- 
rfm.fMitum; a Latin .translation by Barth. 
Eustfcchius ajipeared in 1566, 4to., Venet ; the 
lart and best edition if that by Franz, Li#. 1780, 
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8vo M Greek and Latin, containing also the glos- 
saries of Galen and Herodotus, a • lear ned and 
copious commentary,’and good indices. It has also 
been published with some editions of the works of 
Hippocrates. [W. A. G.J 

EROTIUS, vicarius and quaestor, one of the 
commission of Sixteen, appointed by Theodosius 
in a. d. 435, to compile the Theq^osian Code. 
He docs not appear, however, to have taken any 
distinguished part in its composition. [Diodorus, 
vol. i. p. 1018.] [J. T. G.] 

ERU'CIA GENS, plebeian. Only one member 
of this gens is mentioned in the time of the repub- 
lic, namely, C. Erucius, the accuser of Scx.Roscius of 
Amerid, whom Cicero defended in n. c. 80. From 
Cicero’s account he would appear to have been a 
man of low origin. (Cic. pro Rose. 13, 16, 18 — 
21, 29, 32.) His name also appears as one of the 
accusers of L. Varenus, who was likewise defended 
by, Cicero, but in what year is uncertain. [Va- 
renus.] He was called by Cicero in his speech 
for Varenus Anloniaster, that is, an imitator of the 
orator Antonius. (Cic. Fraym. pro Varen . 8, p. 
443, cd. Orelli.) The Ericius (’Ept/ctos) who is 
mentioned by Plutarch (Suit. 16, 18) as one of 
Sulla’s legates in the Mithridatic war, is supposed 
by Drumann ( Ges&i . Aoms, vol. iii. p. 68) to be a 
false reading for Hirtius, but we ought perhaps to 
read Ericius. 

Under the empire, in the second century after 
Christ, a family of the Erucii of the name of Clarus 
attained considerable distinction. [Clarus.] 

E'RXIAS. [Ergias.] 

ERYCI'NA (’Epi/fch'r?), a surname of Aphrodite, 
derived from mount Eryx, in Sicily, where she had 
a famous temple, which was said to have been built 
by Eryx, a son of Aphrodite and the Sicilian king 
Butes. (Diod. iv. 83.) Virgil (Jew. v. 760) makes 
Acneias build the temple. Psophis, a daughter of 
Eryx, was believed to have founded a temple of 
Aphrodite Erycina, at Psophis, in Arcadia. (Paus. 
viii. 24. § 3.) From Sicily the worship of Aphro- 
dite (Venus) Erycina was introduced at Rome 
about the beginning of the second Punic war (Liv. 
xxii. 9, 10, xxiii. 30, &c.), and in b.c. 181 a tem- 
ple was built to her outside the Porta Collatina. 
(Liv. xl. 34 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 871, Rem. Amor. 549 ; 
Strab. vi. p. 272 ; comp. Cic. in Verr. iv. 8 ; Ilorat. 
Carm. i. 2. 33; Ov. Heroid. xv. 57.) [L. S.] 

ERY'CIUS (’E pvicios), the name of two poets, 
whose epigrams are in the Greek Anthology. The 
one is called a Cyzicene, the other a Thessalian ; 
and, from the internal evidence of the epigrams, it 
is probable that the one lived in the time of Sulla, 
and about b. c. 84, the other under the emperor 
Hadrian. Their epigrams are so mixed up, that it$ 
is impossible to distinguish accurately between 
them, and we cannot even determine which of the 
two poets was the elder, and which the younger. 
We only know that the greater number of the epi- . 
grams ore of a pastoral nature, ,and belong to Ery- 
cius of Cyzicus. (BSrunck, Anal. voL ii. p. 295; Jar 
cobs, A nth. Grace, vol. iii. p. 9, vol. xili. pp. 891, 
892 ; Fabric. Hill. Graec. vpl. iv. p. 474.) [P. S.] 

ERYMANTHUS (’Ep^M'&os)* 1. A river- 
god in Arcadia, who 'had a temple and a statue, at 
Psojjhis. ( Pqus. viii. 24.fi 6 ; Aelian, V.H. ii. 33.) 

2. ‘ A son of Apollo, to blinded by Aphrodite, 
because he had seem, her in the bath. Apollo, lit 
revenge, metamorphosed himself into a wind boar, 
and killed Adonis. (Ptolem. Heph- L 306.) . ^ 
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3. A son of Aristas and father of Arrhon, or, 
according to others, the son of Areas and father of 
Xanthus. (Paus. viii. 24. § 1.) [L. S.] 

E'R Y MAS (*E pujuas), the name of three different 
Trojans. (Horn. II. xvi. 345, 415 ; Virg. Aen. ix. 
702.) [L. S.j 

$R Y SICHTHON ('Epvaixduv), that is, the 
tearcr^up of^he earth. 1. A son of Triopas, who 
cut down trees in a grove sacred to Demeter, for 
which he was punished by the goddess with fearful 
hunger. (Calliin. Hymn, in Cer . 34, &c. ; Ov. A I el. 
viii. 738, &c.) Muller (Dor. ii. 10. $ 3) thinks 
. that the traditions concerning Triopas and Erysich- 
thon (from 4peve(prj, robiyo ) belong to an agricul- 
tural religion, which, at the same time, refers to the 
infernal regions. 

2. A son of Cecrops and Agraulos, died without 
issue in his father’s lifetime, on his return from 
Delos, from whence he brought to Athena, the an- 
cient image of Eileithvia. 1 1 is tomb was shewn 
at Prasiae. (Apollod. iii. 14. <5 2 ; Paus. i. 18. § 5, 
2. §5, 31. §2.) ' [L.S.] 

ERYTIIRUS fE pvSpos) 1. A son of Lcucon, 
and grandson of Athamas. He was one of the 
suitors of Ilippodameia, and the town of Erythrae, 
in Boeotia, was believed to have derived its name 
from him. (Paus. vi. 21. § 7 ; ‘Muller, Orchom. p. 
210. 2nd edit.) 

2. A son of Rhadamanthus, who led the Ery- 
thraeans from Crete to the Ionian Erythrae. (Paus. 
vii. 3. § 4.) There are two other mythical per- 
sonages of the name of Erythrus, or Erythrius, 
from whom the Boeotian Erythrae, and the Ery- 
thraean Sea, are said to have received their names 
respectively. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 267 ; Steph. 
Byz. s. v. *E pv&pd ; Curtius, viii. 9.) [L. S.] 

ERYX ( v Epi/£), the name of three mythical 
personages. (Diod. iv. 83; Apollod. ii. 5. § 10 ; 
Ov. Met. v. 196.) [L.S.] 

ERYX J'MACIIUS (*Epv£ipa X os ), a Greek 
physician, who lived in the fourth century n. c., 
and is introduced in the Convivmm of Plato (p. 
185) as telling Aristophanes how to cure the 
hiccup, and in the mean time making a speech 
himself on lore or harmony ( y Epus), which he 
illustrated from his own profession. [W. A. G.] 
ESAIAS (’H<rofav), sometimes written in Latin 
Isaias. 1. Of Cyprus, lived probably in the 
reign of John VII. (Palncologus) about a. d. 
1430. Nicolaus Comnenus mentions a work of 
his, described as Oratio de Lipmnomachis , as ex- 
tant in MS. at Rome ; and his Epistle in defence 
of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, in reply to Nicolaus Sclengias, 
is given by Leo Allatius in his Graecia Orlho- 
doxa , both in the original Greek nnd in a Latin 
version. Two epistles of Michael Glycqs. ad- 
dressed to the much revered (npiurrartp) "monk 
Esaias are published in the Deliciae Eruditorum 
of Giovanni Lami, who is disposed to identify the 
person addressed with Esaias of Cyprus. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. voL xi. p. 395; Wharton, Appendix to 
Cave's Dint. Lilt. vol. ii. p. 1 30, ed. Oxford, 1 740-3 ; 
Lami, Deliciae Eruditorum, vol. viii. pp. 236-279, 
Florence, 1739.) 

2. Of Egypt. Palladius in the biographical 
notices which make np what is usually termgi his 
Lausiae History, mentions two brothers, Paesius 
(Tiaifarios) and Esaias, the sons of a merchant, 
iir aviipofios, by which some understand a Spanish 
merchant. t Upon the death of their father they j 
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determined to quit theVorld ; one of them distri- 
buted his whole property to the poor, the other 
expended his in the foundation of a monastic and 
charitable establishment. If the Orations men- 
tioned below are correctly ascribed to the Esaias 
of Palladius, the first oration (which in the Latin 
version begins “ Qui mecum manere vultis, audite,” 
&c.) enables us to identify him as the brother that 
founded the monastery. Rufinus in his Lives of 
the Fathers, quoted by Tillemont, mentions an anec- 
dote of Esaias and some other persons of monastic 
character, visiting the confessor Anuph or Anub 
(who had suffered in the great persecution of Dio- 
cletian, but had survived that time) just before his 
death. If we suppose Esaias to have been com- 
paratively young, this account is not Inconsistent 
with Cave’s opinion, that Esaias flourished a. i>. 
370. Assemanni supposes that he lived about the 
close of the fourth cefltury. He appears to have 
lived in Egypt. 

There are dispersal through the European li- 
braries a number of worksin M'S. ascribed to Esaias, 
who is variously designated “Abbas,” “Presbyter,” 
“ Eremita,” “ Anachoreta.” They are chiefly in 
Greek. Some of them have been published, either 
in the original or in’ a Latin version. Assemanni 
enumerates some Arabic and several Syriac works 
of Esaias, which, judging from their titles, are ver- 
sions in those tongues of the known works of this 
writer. It is not ascertained whether Esaias the 
writer is the hisaias mentioned by Palladius. Car- 
dinal Bcllarmin, followed by the editors of the 
Bibliotheca Putrum , places the writer in the seventh 
century subsequent to the time of Palladius ; but 
the character of the works supports the opinion that 
they belong to the Egyptian monk. 

(1.) Chapters on the ascetic and peaceful life 
( Ke<paAato irepl aarurf areas nal rjavxfas), published 
in Greek and Latin in the Thesaurus Asceticus of 
Pierre Possin, pp. 315-325 ; 4 to. Paris, 1684. As 
some MSS. contain portions of this work in con- 
nexion with other passages not contained in it, it is 
probable that the Chapters are incomplete. One 
MS. in the King’s Library at Paris is described as 
“ Esaiae Abbatis Capita Ascetica, in duos libros 
divisa, quorum unusquisque praccepta centum com- 
plectitur.” 

(2.) Preccpta scu Consilia posita tironibus, , a 
Latin version of sixty-eight Short Precepts, pub- 
lished by Lucas Ilolstenius, in his Codex Reyula- 
rum Monasticarum. (voL i. p. 6. ed. Augsbunr, 
1759.) 

(3.) Orationes. A Latin version of twenty- 
nine discourses of Esaias was published by 
Pietro Francesco £ini, with some ascetic writ- 
ings of Nil us and others, 8vo. Venice, 1574, and 
have been reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrunt. 
They are not all orations, but, in one or two in- 
stances at least, arc collections of apophthegms or 
sayings. Some MSS. contain more than twenty- 
nine orations : one in the King’s Library at Paris 
contains thirty, wanting the beginning of the first ; 
and one, mentioned by Harless, is said to contain 
thirty-one, differently arranged from those in the 
Bibliotlteca Patrum. 

(4.) Duhitationcs in Visionem EzechitBs. A 
MS. in the Royal Library of the Escurial in Spain, 
is described by Montfaucon ( Bibliotheca JT ' 
carum, p. 619) os containing Semumesti 
times in Visionem Ezechielis , by “ Esaias A" 

The Sermones or discourses arc prbbably those men- 
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tioned above. Of the Hubitationes no further ac- 
count is given j but the subject, as far as it is indi- 
cated by the title, renders it very doubtful if the 
work belongs to the Egyptian Monk. 

The Ascetiaa and Opuscula of Esaias, described 
in Catalogues, are perhaps portions or extracts of 
the works noticed above. This is probably the 
case with the passages given by Cotelerius among 
the “Sayings of thq Fathers.” (Palladius, Hist. 
Lausiaca , c. 18. ed. Meureius, Leyden,. 1616; 
Tillemont, M6moires, vol. vii. p. 426 ; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. vol. i. p. 254, ed. Oxford, 1740 -3 ; BMiotke- 
ca Patrum , vol. xii. p. 384, &c. ed. Lyon, 1677 ; 
Assemanni, Bibliotheca Orientalise vol. iii. par. i. 
p. 46, note; Cotelerius, Ecclesiae Graecae Monu- 
mental vol. i. p. 445, &c. ; Fabric. Bill. Grace., 
vol. ix. p. 282, vol. xi. p. 395, Bibliotheca Mediae 
H Infimae Latinitatis , vol.«ii. p. 109 ; Catalogue 
MStorum Bibliothecae Regiae , vol. ii., Paris, 1704.) 

3. The Persian. The Acta of the Martyrs, 
Saints Jonas and Barachisitis in the Acta Sanc- 
torum of the Bollandists, are a version of a Greek 
narrative, then, and probably still, extant in the Li- 
brary of the Republic of Venice, purporting to be 
drawn up by Esaias. the son of Adam, one of the 
horsemen (“ eques,”) of Sapor, King of Persia, un- 
der whom the martyrs suffered. ( Acta Sanctorum, 
Martii , vol. iii. p. 770, &c.) [J. C. M.J 

ESQUILl'NUS, a name of several families at 
Rome, which they obtained from living on the 
Esquiline hill. The name also occurs as an agno- 
men to distinguish a member or a branch of a par- 
ticular family from others ’of the same name. 

1. An agnomen of P. Licinius Calvus, both 
father and son. [Cai.vus, Nos. 1, 2.] 

2. An agnomen of L. Minuoius Augurinus 
and Q. Minucius Augurinus, though, according 
to the Fasti, Augurinus would be the agnomen and 
Esquilinus the cognomen. (^Augurinus II., Nos. 
3, 4.] 

3. L. or M. Sergius Esquilinus, one of the 
second decemvirate, n. % 450. (Liv. iii. 35 ; 
Dionys. x. 58, xi. 23.) 

4. An agnomen of the Virginii Tricosti. 

Almost all the members of the Virginia gens had 
the surname Tricostus, and those who dwelt on tht 
Esquiline had the surname Esquilinus, just ns 
those living on the Caclian hill had the surname 
Caeliomontanus. Two members of the gens have 
the surname Esquilinus, namely, Opitkr Virgi- 
nius Tricostus Esquilinus, who was consul in 
B. c. 478, Ailing the place of C. Servilius Structus 
Ahala, who died in his year of office {Fasti), and 
his grandson, L. Virginius Tricostus Esquili- 
nus, consular tribune in b. c. 402. The conduct 
of the siege of Veii was entrusted to the latter and 
his colleague M\ Sergius Fidenas, but in conse- 
quence of their private enmity the campaign was a 
disastrous one. The guenates and Falisci ad- 
vanced to the relief oFveii. The two Roman 
generals had each the command of a separate camp : 
Sergius was attacked by the allies ana a sally from 
the town at. the same time, aqjl let himself bo 
overpowered by numbers, because he would not 
ask his colleague for assistance, and Virginius 
would not send, it because it was not asked. In 
consequence of their misconduct, the$ were forced 
to Resign their office before their year had expired. 
In t#e following year they were brought to trial 
and condemned by the people to pay aneavy fine. 
(Liv.v. 8, 9, 11, 12.) ™ J 
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ETEARCHUS (*Er4apxo’s). 1. An ancient 
king of .the city of Axus in Crete, who, according 
to the Cyrenaean accounts, was the grandfather of 
Battus I., king of Cyrene. The story of the way 
in which he was induced to plan the death of his 
daughter Phronime, at the instigation of her step- 
mother, and of the manner in which she was pre- 
served and taken to Cyrene, is told by Herodotus 
(iv. 154, 155). 

2. A king of the Ammonians, mentioned by 
Herodotus (ii. 32) as the authority for some ac- 
counts which he heard from certain Cyrenaeans of 
an expedition into the interior of Africa undertaken 
by five youths of the Nasamones. [C. P. M.] 

ETEMUNDIS, the name prefixed to an epi- 
gram of two lines to be found in Burmann, Anthol. 
Lot. iii. 283, or n. 547, ed. Meyer, but of whom 
nothing is known. [W. 11.] 

ETEOCLES (’E T€OK\rjs.) 1. A son of Andreus 
and Evippe, or of Cephisus, who was said to have 
been the first that offered sacrifices to the Charites 
at Orchomenos, in Boeotia. (Paus. ix. 34. $ 5, 35. 

$ 1 ; Theocrit. xvi. 104 ; SchoL ad Bind. Ol. xiv. 1 ; 
Mii Her, Orchom. p. 128.) 

2. A son of Oedipus and Jocaste. After his 
father’s llight frogi Thebes, he and his brother 
Polyneices undertook the government of Thebes 
by turns. But, in consequence of disputes having 
arisen between the brothers, Polyneices fled to 
Adrastus, who then brought about the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes. [Adrastus.] Whenmahy 
of the heroes had fallen, Eteocles and Polyneices 
resolved upon deciding the contest by a single com- 
bat, but both the brothers fell. (Apollod. iii. 5. § 8, 
6. §§ 1, 5, &c. ; Paus. ix. 5. § 6 ; comp. Eurip. 
rhoen. 67 ; Jocaste.) [L. S.j 

ETEOCLUS (’EWokAos) a son of I phis, was, 
according to some traditions, one of the seven heroes 
who went with Adrastus against Thebes. He had 
to make the attack upon the Neitian gate, where 
he was opposed by Megareus. (Acschyl. Sept. c. 
'Hub. 444, &c. ; Apollod. iii. 6. § 3.) He is said to 
have won a prize in the foot-race at the Nemean 
games, and to have been killed by Lcades. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 6. §§ 4, 8.) His statue stood at Delphi, 
among those of the other Argivc heroes. ( Paus. x. 
10. $ 2 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1042.) [L. S.] 

ETEONI CUS (’ETe&aKos), a Lacedaemonian, 
who in b. c. 412 was lieutenant under the admiral 
Astyochus, and assisted him in his unsuccessful 
operations against Lesbos. (Thuc. viii. 23.) He 
was afterwards harmost in Thasos, but in 410,^ 
together with the Lacedaemonian party, waa ex- 
pelled by the Thasian6. (Xen. Hell. i. 1>.J 32.) 
In 406 we find him serving under Calficmtidas, . 
who left him to blockade Conon in My tilene, while * 
he l^nself went to meet the Athenian reinforce- 
ments. After the battle of Arginusae; by means 
of a stratagem, Eteonicus succeeded in drawing off 
the land forces to Methyinna, while he directed 
the naval forces to make with all speed for Chios, 
where he found means of rejoining them not long 
afterwards. In the course of his stay here, he, 
with considerable energy an| .promptitude, defeated 
a plot formed by some of the troops under his 
command & seize Chios. (Xen. Hell. i. 6. § 26, 
36, 'Ac., iijjf; § 1, Ac.) It is probably this Eteo- 
nicus *whom we find mentioned in the Anabasis 
(vii. 1. § 12) apparently serving as an officer under 
Anaxibius at Byzantium, (b. c, 400.) Eleven 
years afterwards (389), he is mentioned being 
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stationed as harmost* in Aogina. (Xen. Hell. v. 
l.S U [C. P* M.J 

ETEO'NUS (’Erewvds), a descendant of Boeotus, 
and father of Eleon, from whom the Boeotian town 
of Eteonos derived its name. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
265.) [L.S.] 

ETLEYA. [Gentius.] 

ETKUSCILLA, HERE'NNIA, wife of the 
emperor Decius. The name not being mentioned 
in history, it was a matter of dispute to what 
princess the coins bearing the legend Herennia 
Htrusnlki Augusta were to be assigned, until a 
stone was found at Carseoli with the inscription 
Hbrenniab.Cuprbsseniae. Etrusuillae. Auo. 
CoNiuoi. D.N. I)eci . Aug.Matki. Auou. NN. 
et. Castror. S. P. Q., from which, taken in com- 
bination with medals, it appears that her designa- 
tion in full was Annia Cuprcssenia Herennia Etrus - 
cilia. (Muratori, p. 1036, 4 ; Mallei, Aft/k Veron. 
p. 102; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 347-) [W. R.J 

ETRUSCUS, IIERK'NNIUS, son of the em- 
peror Decius, upon whose accession in a. d. *249 he 
received the appellations of Caesar and Pr biceps 
Juventutis. In 251 he was consul, was admitted 
to a participation in the title of Augustus, and to- 
wards the close of the year was slain along with 
his father in a bloody battle fought against the 
Goths in Thrace. [Decius.] We gather from 
coins that his designation at full length was Q. 
Herennius Etruscus Afessius Trajanus Decius , the 
names Herennius Etruscus being derived from his 
mother Herennia Etruseilla, while the rest were 
inherited from his sire. (Aurel. Viet, de Coes. xxix. 
Epit. xxix.; Zonar. xii. 20.) [W. II.] 

ETRUSCUS (’Erpouo-Kds), of Mksskne, the 
author of a single epigram in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck,Aw«/. vol. ii. p. 307 ; Jacobs, vol.iii. p.20.) 
Nothing more is known of him. Martial (vi. 83, 
vii. 39) ^mentions an Etruscus who was banished 
by Domitian. (Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. xiii. p. 
892.) [P. S.] 

ETUTA. [Gentius.] 

ETYMOCLES ('ErvpoKKijs) was one of the 
three Spartan envoys who, happening to be at 
Athens at the time of the incursion of Sphodrias 
into Attica (h. c. 378), were arrested by the Athe- 
nians on suspicion of having been privy to the 
attempt Their assurances, however, to the con- 
trary wet believed, and they were allowed to de- 
part. Etymocles is mentioned by Xenophon and 
Plutarch as a friend of Agesilaus, and we hear of 
him again as one of the ambassadors sent to nego- 
tiate an alliance with Athens in b. o. 369.’ (Xen. 
Hell. v. 4. §§ 22,23, 32, vi. 5. § 33 ; Plut. Ages. 
25.) [E. E.] 

E V A DNE (Ei /dtivy.) 1 . A daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitane. Immediately after her birth, she was 
carried to the Arcadian king Aepytus, who brought 
her up. She afterwards became by Apollo the mo- 
ther of Jamus. (Pind. Ol. vi. 30; Hygin. Fab. 175.) 

. 2. A daughter of Iphis, or Philax. ( Kurip. Supjd. 
985 ; Apollod. iii. 7. § ; Hygin. Fab. 256. See 

Capanxus.) There are three other mythical per- 
sonages of the same name. (Apollod. ii. 1. $ 2 ; Ov. 
JPmr. iii. 6. 41 ; Diod. iv.53.) [L. S.] 

EVj^ECHME (E&dxjw?), the naxn| of tw<? my- 
thical personages. (Paus. iv. 2. § 1 ; wnp. Xlca- 
TKOV&.y [L‘. S.j 

EVAEMON (E daipuu), the name of two my- 
thical personages. (Horn.//, ii. 736 ; Apollod. iii. 
Ml.y [L.S.] | 
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EVAE'NETUS (E&x tveros), the name of two 
commentators on the Phaenomena of Aratus, who 
are mentioned in the introductory commentary still 
extant (p. 117, ed, Victor.), but concerning whom 
nothing is known. [L. S.] 

EVAE'NETUS, of Syracuse and Catana, was 
one of the chief makers of the Sicilian coins. (Mul- 
ler, Archciol. d. Kunsl , p. 428.) [P. S.] 

EVAGES (Euayijr), of lljdrca, was, according 
to Dionysius (up. Steph. ligz. s. v. "TSptla), an 
illiterate and quite uneducated shepherd, but yet 
a good comic poet. Meineke thinks this statement 
insufficient to give him a place among the Greek 
comedians, (/fist. Crit. Com. Pfracc. p.528.) [P.S.] 
EVA'GORAS (Eucryopas), the name of two 
mythical personages. (Apollod. i. 9. $ 9, iii. 12. 
§ 5 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Hhod* i. 1 56.) [L. S.] 

EVA'GORAS (Evay&pas). 1. King of Salamis 
in Cyprus. He was sprung from a family which 
claimed descent from^Teuccr, the reputed founder 
of Salamis ; and his ancestors appear to have ‘been 
during a long period the hereditary rulers of that 
city under the supremacy of Persia. They had, 
however, been expelled (at what period we are not 
told) by a Phoenician exile, who obtained the so- 
vereignty for himself, and transmitted it to his 
descendants : one of these held it at the time of 
the birth of Evagoras, the date of which there is no 
means of fixing with any degree of accuracy ; but 
he appears to have been grown up, though still a 
young man, when one Abdymon, a native of Cit- 
tium, conspired against the tyrant, put him to 
death, and established himself in his place. After 
this the usurper sought to apprehend Evagoras, 
probably from jealousy of his hereditary claim to 
the government, but the latter made his escape to 
Cilicia, and, having there assembled a small band 
of followers, returned secretly to Salamis, attacked 
the tyrant in his palace, overpowered his guards, 
and put him to death. (Isocr. Evag. pp. 191-195 ; 
Diod; xiv. 98; Theopomp. up. Phot. p. 120, a. - ; 
Paus. ii. 29. § 4.) Afn*> this Evagoras established 
his authority at Salamis without farther opposition. 
If we may trust his panegyrist, Isocrates, his rule 
was distinguished for its mildness and equity, and 
he promoted the prosperity of his subjects in every 
way, while he particularly sought to extend his 
relations with Greece, and to restore the influence 
of Hellenic customs and civilization* which had 
been in 6ome degree obliterated during the period 
of barbarian rule. (Isocr. Emg. pp. 197 — 198.) 
He at the same time greatly increased the power of 
his subject city, and strengthened his own resources, 
specially by the formation of a poworful fleet. 
Such was his position in n. c. 405, when, lifter the 
defeat at Acgospotami, the Athenian general Conan 
took refuge at Salamis with his few remaining gal- 
lics. Evagoras had already received, in return for 
some services to Athensjpfie rights of an Athenian 
citizen, and was on totrori of personal friendship 
with C<jnon (Isocr. Evag. p. 199, e. ; Diod. xiii. 
106): hence he zealously espoused the Athenian 
cause. It is said to have been at his intercession 
that tho king of Persia determined to allow Cotton 
the support of the Phoenician fleet, and he com- 
manded in jserson the squadron with which he 
joined tho fleet of Conon and Phamabozns at the 
battle of Cnidus, b. c. 394. (Xen. Hell. il 1. 

$ 29 ; Isocr. Emg. pp. 199, 200 ; Paus. i. 3."§ 2 ; 
ptesias, ap. Phot. p. 44, b.) For this distinguished 
service a statue of EvagorasVas set up by the 
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Athenians in the Cerameicus, by the side of that of 
Conon. (Paus. i. 3. § 2 ; Isocr. Evag. p. 200, c.) 

We have very imperfect information concerning 
the relation in which' Evagoras stood to the king 
of Persia in the early part of his reign ; but it 
seems probable that he was regarded from the first 
with suspicion: the tyrants whom he had suc- 
ceeded are particularly spoken of as friendly to 
Persia (Diod. xiv. 08), and we learn from Ctesias 
(ap. Phot. p. 44, b.) that his quarrels with one of 
the other petty states of Cyprus had already called 
for the interference of the groat king before the 
battle of Cnidus. The chronology of the succeed- 
ing events is also very ^hscure ; but the most con- 
sistent view, of the matter appears to be that 
derived from Theopompus (ap. Phot. p. 120, a.), 
that Artaxerxes had previously determined to make 
war upon Evagoras, and ha<^ even commenced his 
preparations, but was unable to engage with vigour 
in the enterprise until after the peace of Antalcidas 
(b. c. 387). (See Clinton, F. M. vol. ii. p. 280 ; and 
comp. Isocr. Panegyr. p. 70, a. ; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. § 
24, v. 1. § 10.) Meantime Evagoras had not only 
extended his dominion over the greater part of 
Cypnis, but had ravaged the coast of Phoenicia 
with his fleet, prevailed on the Cilicians to revolt 
from Persia, and even (if we may believe Isocrates 
and Diodorus) made himself master of Tyre itself. 
(Diod. xiv. 98, 110, xv. 2 ; Isocrat. Evag. p. 201.) 
At length, however, a great fleet and army were 
assembled under the command of Tiribazus and 
Orontes, and Evagoras having ventured to oppose 
them with very inferior forceB was totally defeated ; 
all the rest of Cyprus fell into the hands of the 
satraps, and Evagoras himself was shut up within 
the walls of Salamis. But the Persian generals 
seem to have been unable to follow up their advan- 
tage, and notwithstanding this blow the war was 
allowed to linger for some years. The dissensions 
between his two adversaries at length proved the 
safety of Evagoras : Tiribazus was recalled in con- 
sequence of the intrigues o^Orontes, and the latter 
hastened to conclude a peace with the Cyprian 
monarch, by which he was allowed to retain un- 
controlled possession of Sjilamis, with the title of 
king. (Diod. xv. 2 — 4, 8, 9 ; Theopomp. ap. 
Phot. p. 120, a. ; Isocr. Evag. p. 201, Panegyr. 
p. 70.) This war, which is Baid to have lasted ten 
yeas in all, was brought to a close in b. c. 385. 
(Diod. xv. 9 ; Clinton, F. If. vol. ii. pp. 278-281.) 
Evagoras survived it above ten years. lie was 
assassinated in 374, together with his eldest son 
Pnytagoras, by an eunuch named Thrasydaeus ; 
but tho murder was caused by revenge for a pri- 
vate injury, and he seems to have been succeeded 
without opposition by his son Nicoclcs. (Theo- 
pomp. ap. Phot. p. 120, a, b. ; Arist. Pol. v. 10; 
Diod. xv. 47, and Wesseling, ad loc.") Our know- 
ledge of the character and administration of Eva- 
£oras is derived mainly the oration of Isocrates 
in his praise, addressed to his son Nicocles; but 
this is. written in a style of undistinguishifig pane- 
gyric, which must lead us to receive its statements 
with great caution. 

, 2. Apparently a son of the preceding, is men- 
tioned by Diodorus as joined with Phocioi^in tho 
command of an^ expedition destined to recover 
Cyprus for the king of Persia, from whom it had 
revolted, (b. c. 351.) They succeeded in reducing 
all the island with the exception of Salamis, which 
waa held by Pnytagoras, probably a brother of 
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this Evagoras. The latter had obtained from the 
Persian king a promise of his father’s governrrie«V : 
in case he could effect its conquest ; but the siege ' 
being protracted, Evagoras by some means incurred 
the displeasure of Artaxerxes, who became recon- 
ciled to Pnytagoras, and left him in the possession 
of Salamis, while he appointed Evagoras to a 
government in the interior of Asia. Here, how- 
ever, he again gave dissatisfaction, and was accused 
of maladministration, in consequence of which he 
fled to Cyprus, where he was seized and put to 
death. (Diod. xvi. 42, 46.) The annexed coin 
belongs to this Evagoras. 



3. Of Lacedaemon, remarkable for having gained 
three victories in the chariot-race at the Olympic 
games with the same horses, in consequence of 
which he erected the statue of a quadriga at 
Olympia, and honoured his horses with a magni- 
ficent funeral, (fferod. vi. 103; Aclian, Hist. 
Anim. xii. 40 ; Paus. vi. 10. § 8.) 

4. An Achaean of Aegium, accused by Critolaus 
of betraying the counsels of his countrymen to tho 
Romans, u. c. 146. (Polyb. xxxviii. 5.) [E. II. B.] 

EVA'GRIUS ( Evaypios ). 1. Of Antioch, 
was a native of Antioch, the son of a citizen of that 
place, named Pompeianus, and a presbyter appa- 
rently of the church of Antioch. He travelled 
into the west of Europe, and was acquainted with 
Jerome, who describes him as a man “ acris ac 
ferventis ingenii.” During the schism in the pa- 
triarchate of Antioch, he was chosen by one of the 
parties (a.d. 388 or 389) successor to their deceased 
patriarch Paulinus, in opposition to Flavianns, the 
patriarch of the other party. According to Theo- 
doret, the manner of his election and ordination 
was altogether contrary to ecclesiastical rule. The 
historians Socrates and Sozomen state that Evagrius 
survived his elevation only a short time ; hut this 
expression must not be too strictly interpreted, as 
it appears from Jerome that he was living in a. d. 
392. He was perhaps the Evagrius who instructed 
Chrysostom in monastic discipline, though it is 
to be observed that Chrysostom was ordained a 
presbyter by Flavianus, the rival of Evagrius in 
the see of Antioch. Evagrius had no successor in 
his see, and ultimately Flavianus succeeded itk 
healing the division. 

Evagrius wrote treatises on various subjects 
(diver sarum In/poihcseon traetatus). Jerome says 
the author had read them to him, but had not yet 
published them. They are not extant. Evitgrius 
also translated the life of St. Anthony by Atha- 
nasius from Greek into Latin. The veiy fires 
version printed in the Benedictine edition „of ’ 
Athanasius (vol. pars ii. p. 785, Ac.) and in 
the Acta Sanctorum (Januar. vol. ii. p. 107), pro- 
fesses to be that of Evagrius, and is addressed tb 
his son Innocentius, who is perhaps the Innocen- 
tius whose death, a. o. 369 or 370, is mentioned 
by Jerome. {Epist. 41 ad Rufinum.) TiUeraont 
receives it, and Bollandus (Ada Sand. 1. 
and the Benedictine editora of Athanasius (& c.) 
vindicate its genuineness; but Caveaffirms that 
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“ there is more than one reason for ^doubting its 
genaineness and Oudin decidedly denies the 
genuineness both of the Greek text and the version. 
In th$ library of Worcester Cathedral is a MS. 
described as containing the life of St. Antony, 
written by Evagrius and translated by Jerome : 
there is probably an error, either in the MS. itself, 
or in the description of it. ( Catal. MSS. Anyliae 
et Mb . yol. ii. p. 1 7.) 

Tillemont has collected ^various particulars of 
the life of Evagrius of Antioch. Trithemius con- 
founds him with Evagrius of Pontus. (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles . v. 1 5 ; Sozomen, Hist. Modes, vii. 1 5 ; 
Theodoretus, Hiijt. Eocles. v. 23 ;' Hieronymus (Je- 
rome) de Viris Must. 25; Tillemont, Mtmoires , 
vol. xii. p. 13, &c. ; Cave, Hid. Lit. vol. i. p. 283. 
ed. Ox. 1740—43; Oudin, de Scriptor. et Seriptis 
Eccles. vol. i. col. 882 ; Trithemius, de Scriptor. 
Eccles. c. 85 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. vii. p. 434, 
vol. x. p. 137.) 

2. The Ascetic, instructed Chrysostom in 
monastic discipline. (Fabric. Bib/. Graec. vol. viii. 
p. 455.) He is perhaps the same as Evagrius of 
Antioch. [No. l.j 

3. Of Epiphaneia, known also as Evaoiuus 
Scholasticus and Ex-Pkakfkctcs. He was a 
native of Epiphaneia on the Orofites, in the province 
of Syria Sccunda, as we gather from the title of 
his Ecclesiastical History, where he is called ’E m- 
<pav(vs. (Comp, also his Hist. Eccles. iii. 34.) 
Photius says ( Biblioth . Cod. 29), according to the 
present text, that he was of a celebrated city 
(*■ iirapavovs ) of Coele-Syria ; but the text 
is probably cornipt. Nicephorus Callisti {Hist. 
Eccles. i. 1, xvi. 31) twice cites him as 6 lirKpcunjs , 
“the illustrious;” but this is probably an error, 
either in the transcription of Nicephorus or in that 
of his authorities. The birth of Evagrius is fixed 
by data furnished in his own writings in or about 
a.d. 536. (Evagr. Hist. Eccles. iv. 29, vi. 24.) 
He was sent to school before or when he was four 
years old, for he was a schoolboy when he wsi 
taken by his parents to the neighbouring city of 
Apameia to see the exhibition of “the life-giving 
wood of the Cross,” during the alarm caused by 
the capture of Antioch by Chosroes or Khosru 1., 
king of Persia, a. d. 540. Two years afterwards 
(a. d. 542), he was near dying from a pestilential 
disorder which then first visited the Byzantine 
empire, and which continued at intervals for above 
lialf a century, if not more, to cause a fearful mor- 
tality. Evagrius gives a melancholy catalogue of 
his own subsequent losses through it. It took oif, 
at different times, his first wife, several of his chil- 
dren (especially a married daughter, who, with 
her child, died when the pestilence visited Antioch 
for the fourth time, A. d. 591 or 592, two years 
before Evagrius wrote his history), and many of 
his kindred and domestics. Evagrius was a “scho- 
lasticus” (advocate or pleader), and is often desig- 
nated from his profession. It is probable that he 
practised at Antioch, which, os the capital of the 
province of Syria, would offer an important field 
for his forensic exertions, and with which city his 
writings shew that he was familiar. (Comp. Hist. 
Ecdes. i. 1 8, iii. 28.) He appears to have been 
the legal adviser of Gregory, patriarch of Antioch; 
and some of his memorials, drawn up in the name 
of the patriarch, obtained the notice and approval 
of the emperor Tiberius, who gave Evagrius, not as 
spuiQ have understood, the quaestorship, but the 
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rank of a quaestbrian or ex-quaestor. (Evagr. Hist. 
Ecdes . vi. 24, where see ’the note of Valesius.) 
On the birth of Theodosius, son of the emperor 
Maurice (a.d. 584 or 585), Evagrius composed a 
piece, apparently a congratulatory address, which 
obtained a farther manifestation of imperial favour 
in the rank of ex-prefect (dwd indpxuv), which 
designation he bears in the title of his own work, 
and in Nicephorus. {Hist. Ecdes. i. 1.) He accom- 
panied the Patriarch Gregory to a synod at Con- 
stantinople (a.d. 589), to the judgment of which 
the patriarch had appealed when accused of incest 
and adultery. On his return to Antioch, after 
the acquittal of Gregory, ^vagrius (in October or 
November of the same year) married a second 
wife, a young maiden. His reputation and influ- 
ence are evidenced by the fact that his marriage* 
was celebrated by a general festival at the public 
expense ; but the rejoicing was interrupted by a? 
dreadful earthquake, in which, as some computed, 
60,000 of the inhabitants perished. This is the- 
last incident in the life of Evagrius of which any- 
thing is known, except the death of his daughter, 
already noticed, and the completion of his history, 
in a. d. 593 or 594. 

Evagrius wrote (1) An Eedesiastical History , 
which extends, besides some preliminary matter, 
from the third general council, that of Ephesus, 
a. n. 431, to the twelfth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Maurice, a. n. 593-4. He modestly 
professes that he was not properly qualified for 
such a work (prj Sard y iydt rd rotavra), but says 
he was induced to undertake it, as no one had yet 
attempted to continue the history of the Church 
regularly (xo it’ dppov) from the time at which the 
histories of Sozomen and Theodoret close. He 
has the reputation of being tolerably accurate. His 
credulity and love of the marvellous are charac- 
teristic of the period rather than of the individual. 
Photius describes his style as not unpleasant, 
though occasionally redundant ; and (as we under- 
stand the passage) praises him as being more exact 
than the other ecclesiastical historians in the state- 
ment of opinions : iv Si rp rtSv Soypdrwv dpOdrrfT i 
dupifids rwv d\\uv paAAov laropiKtav. Some 
however interpret the passage as a commendation 
of the historian’s orthodoxy. Nicephorus Callisti 
{I/ist. Eccles. i. 1) notices, that Evagrius dwells 
much on secular affairs, and enumerates the 
writers from whom he derived his materials, 
namely Eustathius the Syrian, Zosimus, Priscus 
and Joannes, Procopius of Caesarea, Agathias,. 
“ and other writers of no mean character.” His 
history has been repeatedly published. The edi- 
tion of Valesius (Henri de Valois) which compre- 
hends the other early Greek Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians, has a valuable biographical preface, a Latin 
translation, and useful notes. It was reprinted 
with some additional M variorum” notes by Read- 
ing, 3 vola. fol. Comb. 1720. (2) A volume of 

Memorials, Letters , Decrees , Orations , and Dispu- 
tations , Including the Memorials and the address 
which procured for Evagrius his rank of Quaestor- 
ian and Ex-praefifct. This volume is mentioned in 
the Ecclesiastical History, but appears to be now 
lost, §ome pieces of little moment have been 
ascribed to Etragrius, but most or all of them incor- 
rectly. (Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 26, 29, vi. 7, 
8, 23, 24 ; Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 29 ; Nicepho- 
rus Callisti, Hist. Ecdes. i. 1, xvi. 31 ; Fabric* 
Bill, Graec. vol. vii. p. 432.) * 
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• 4. Of Pontus, an eminent ascetic and ecclesias- 
tical writer. The plafee of his birth was probably 
Ibora, a small town in Pontus* on the shore of the 
Euxine near the xncgnth of the Halys ; but the ex- 
pressions of Nicephoros Callisti would rather imply 
that he was of the race of the Iberians* who in- 
habited the modern Georgia, on the southern side 
of the Caucasus. Palladius, his disciple, says he 
was of Pontus, of the city (or rather a city) of the 
Iberians TSifrwv, or as one MS., according 

to Tillemont, has it, ’I&fipwi'), which is ambiguous. 
Jerome calls him M Hyperborita,” an expression 
which Martianay,the Benedictine editor of Jerome’s 
works, alters to “Iberita,” and which has given oc- 
casion to other conjectural emendations. (Cotelerius, 
Eccles. Grdec. Monumenta , vol. iii. p. 543.) His 
lather was a presbyter, or perhaps a chorepiscopus. 
(Heraclides, ajtud Tillemont.)^ He was placed in 
early life under the instruction of Gregory Nazian- 
zen. There is extant a letter of Gregory to an 
Evagrius, to whom he expresses his pleasure at the 
growing reputation of one whom he terms “ our 
son,” and of whom he had been the instructor both 
in literature and religion. If, as is conjectured, 
this letter refers to our Evagrius, his father and he 
were of the same name. Gregory also in his will 
leaves a legacy, with strong expressions of regard, 
to Evagrius the deacon ; but it is not certain that 
this is our Evagrius. Evagrius was appointed' 
reader by the great Basil, aud was ordained deacon 
either by Gregory Nyssen or Gregory Nazianzen. 
According to Socrates, he was ordained at Con- 
stantinople by Gregory Nazianzen ; and Sozomen 
says, that when Gregory occupied the see of Con- 
stantinople, he made Evagrius his archdeacon. If 
these statements are received, the removal of Eva- 
grius to Constantinople must be placed during or 
before tho short time (a. d. 379 to 381) of 
Gregory’s episcopate at Constantinople. But ac- 
cording to Palladius (whose personal connexion 
with Evagrius would make his testimony preferable, 
if the text of his Lausiac History was in a more 
satisfactory state), Evagftus was ordained deacon 
by Gregory Nyssen, and taken by him to the first 
council of Constantinople (the second general coun- 
cil), and left by him in that city, under the pa- 
tronage of Nectarius, who succeeded Gregory 
Nazianzen. The age and intellectual character of 
Evagrius disposed him to polemical discussion ; and 
“ he obtained high reputation in controversy,” says 
Palladius, “ in the great city, exulting with the 
ardour of youth in opposing every form of heresy.” 
His popularity was probably increased by the 
beauty of his person, which he set off by great 
attention to his dress. The handsome deacon won 
and returned the affection of a married lady of rank ; 
but Evagrius, though vain, was not profligate, and 
struggled hard against the sinful passion. It is 
doubtful, however, if be would have broken away 
fronr the snare, but for an extraordinary dream ; in 
which he dreamed that he took a solemn oath to 
leave Constantinople. Deeming himself bound by 
lus oath, he at once left the city ; and by this step, 
according to Sozomen, preserved not only his vir- 
tue, but his life, which was in imminent danger 
from the jealousy of the lady’s husband. , His first 
^piourn after leaving Constantinople was at Jeru- 
salem. Here, recovering from the alarm into which 
his dream had thrown Aim, he gave way again to 
vanity and the iove of dress ; but a long and se- 
vere illness, and the exhortation of Melania Ro- 
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| mana, a lady who had devoted herself to a religious 
i life, and had become very eminent, induced him 
to renounce the world, and give himself up to an 
aseetic life. He received the monastic garb from 
the hands of Melania, and departed for Egypt, 
the cradle of monasticism, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. * Some copies of Palladius are 
thought to speak of a visit mode by him to Con- 
stantinople, in a. d. 394; but the passage is obscure, 
and Tillemont and the Greek text of Palladius, in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum , refer the incident to Am. 
monius. Socrates states that he accompanied 
Gregory Nazianzen into Egypt; but there is no 
reason to think that Gregory visited Egypt at that 
time. Evagrius’s removal into Egypt was pro- 
bably late in a. d. 382, or in 383. The remainder 
of his life was spent on the hills of Nitria, in one 
of the hermitages or monasteries of Scetis or Scitis, 
or in the desert “ of the Cells,” to which, after a 
time, he withdrew. He was acquainted with se- 
veral of the more eminent solitaries of the coun- 
try, the two Macarii, Ammonius, and others, 
whose reputation for austerity of life, sanctity and 
miracles (especially healing the sick and casting 
out daemons) he emulated. He learned here, says 
Socrates, to be a philosopher in action, as he 
had before learned to be one in words. He had 
many disciples in the monastic life, of whom Pal- 
ladius was one. His approval of the answer 
which one of the solitaries gave to the person 
who informed him of the death of his father: 
“ Cease to blaspheme ; for my Father (meaning 
God) is immortal,” shews that Jerome’s sarcastic 
remark, that he recommended an apathy which 
would shew that a man was “ either a stone or 
God,” was not undeserved. Theophilus, patriarch 
of Alexandria, would have ordained him a bishop ; 
but he tied from him to avoid an elevation which 
he did not covet. Palladius has recorded many 
singular instances of his temptations and austeri- 
ties ; and, besides a separate memoir of him, has 
mentioned him in his notices of several other lead- 
ing monks. Evagrius died apparently about a.d. 
399, at the age of fifty-four. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
what were the writings of Evagrius. Some are 
known to us only from the notice of them in an- 
cient writers, others are extant only in a Latin 
version, and of others we have only disjointed 
fragments. As nearly as we can ascertain, he is 
the author of the following works: — 1. Mova^dy 
(perhaps we should read Moraxmos) ^ irepl Tlpeut- 
Tiitrjs. Fragments of this work, but apparently 
much interpolated, are given in the Monumenta 
Eccles. Grate, of Cotelerius, vol. iii. pp. 68 — 102, 
and in the edition of the Dialogue Vila St. 
Joannis Chrysostomi , erroneously ascribed to Pal- 
ladius, published by Emmer. Bigotius (4to., Paris, 
1680) pp. 349 — 355. Possibly the whole work 
is extant in these fragments (which ace all given 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Gallandius, voL vii.) ; 
although a quotation given by Socrates (Hint. 
Eccles. iii. 7) as from this work (but which Cote- 
lerius considers was probably taken from the next- 
mentioned work) is not included in it. An intro- 
ductory address to Anatolius, given by Cotelerius, 
was evidently designed as a preface both to thia 
work and the next. A Latin translation of the 
Alonachus was revised by Gennadius, who lived 
toward the close of the fifth century. ■ 2. r>e«r- 
tikos $ vp6s roy Kara^ivff^yra (or vcpl rqff 
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icarafietMvTQs) yrolaews, in fifty chapters, and 
'Efaxooia n poymerucd TtpofiA^pura. These two 
pieces, which are by ancient and modern writ- 
ers noticed as distinct works, are by the writer 
himself, in the address to Anatolius just men- 
tioned, regarded as one work, in six hundred and 
fifty chapters. Perhaps the complete work consti- 
tuted the T«pd, one of the three works of Eva- 
grius mentioned by Palladius. The fifty chapters 
of the rvuoracds were first translated into Latin 
by Gennadius. It is possible that the “ paucas 
sententiolas valde obscuras,” also translated by 
Gennadius, were a fragment of the T\pofiAi\para: 
Fabricius thinks that the treatise entitled Capita 
Gnostica published ill Greek and Latin by Suare- 
sius, in his edition of the works of St. Nilus, is 
the rvuiarucSs of Evagrius. 3. 'AvTipppriKos (or 
'AvrtfiinrriKa) airo ray Otiav ypaQwv, irpos rods 
iretpafroyras balpovas. This work was translated 
by Gennadius. It was divided into eight sections 
corresponding to the eight evil thoughts. Fabri- 
cius and Gallandius consider that the fragment 
given by Bigotius (as already noticed) is a portion 
or compendium of this work, the scriptural pas- 
sages being omitted. But although that fragment, 
a Latin version of which, with 4 some additional 
sentences not found in the Greek, appears in the 
Biblioth. Patnim (vol. v. p. 902, ed. Paris, 1 6 1 0, vol. 
iv. p. 925, ed. Cologn. 1618, vol. v. p. 698, ed. Paris, 
1654, and vol. xxvii. p. 97, ed. Lyon, 1677) treats 
of the eight evil thoughts, it belongs, we think, to 
the M ovaxos rather than the ’A vripfarucos. 4. 
ZSrixvpa 5 vo, two collections of sentences, pos- 
sibly in verse, one addressed to Coenobites or 
monks, the other to a virgin, or to women devoted 
to a life of virginity. A Latin version of these 
appears in the Appendix to the Codex Regularum 
of Holstenius, 4to., Rome, 1661, and reprinted in 
vol. i. pp. 465 — 468 of the Augsburg edition of 
1759, and in the Biblioth. Patrum , vol. xxvii. pp. 
469, 470, ed. Lyon, 1677, and vol. vii. of the edi- 
tion of Gallandius. Jerome, who mentions the 
two parts of these Sti'x^o, appears to refer to a 
third part addressed “ to her whose name of black- 
ness attests the darkness of her perfidy,” i. e. to 
Melania Romana ; but this work, if Jerome is cor- 
rect in his mention of it, is now lost. Gennadius 
mentions the two parts, not the third : and it is 
possible that, as Cave supposes, these, not the 
IVcMrrircifo, may constitute the ’It pa of Palladius. 
5. Tav Hard Moyaxatu irpaypdrtcv rd ofria, extant 
in Cotelerius, Eceles. Graec. Mon. vol. iii., and 
Gallandius, Bibl. Patrum , vol. vii., are noticed in 
the Vitae Patrum of Rosweid, and are perhaps 
referred to by Jerome, who says that Evagrius wrote 
a book and sentences n«pl ’A vaBtias ; in which 
words he may describe the M ovaxds and this work 
Tu>y Hard M oyaxdu. both which are contained in 
one MS. used by Cotelerius. 6. A. fragment Els 
rd mm (rrm or the tetragrammaton and other 
names of God used in the Hebrew Scriptures, 

? ublished by Cotelerius and Gallandius ( U. cc. ) 

. K«4»oAoia Ay' hut' dxoAovQlav. 8. TlvtvpariKdl 
yvApcu Hard dA <pd€ijrov. 9. v Erepai yvwpai. 
These three pieces are published by Gallandius as 
the works of Evagrius, whose claim to the author- 
ship of them he vindicates. They have been com- 
monly confonnded with the works of St. Nilus. 
10 . 11 . The life of the monk Pachrom ar Pahro- 
mme ; and A Sermon on the Trinity , both published 
by Suaresius among the works of St. Nilus, but 
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assigned by him, on the authority of his MS., 
to Evagrius. Gallandius positively ascribes the 
sermon to Basil of Caesareia. 12. ^vopv^para tis 
Uapmplas rov ZoAop&yros, rSentioned by Suidas 
($. v. Evdypios). Some understand Suidas to mean 
not “Notes on the Proverbs,” but a “work on 
the model of the Proverbs of Solomon,” and 
suppose that the 2rlxvpa are referred to. Fabri- 
cius, however, is inclined to regard it as a com- 
mentary. 13. Ilepl Aoyiapwv. and 14. ’Airo<p0£y- 
para it tpl rwv ptydAuv ytpdvrwv^ both mentioned 
by Cotelerius ( Eecles . Grace. Mon. vol. iii. pp.547, 
552) as extant in MS. 15. Trithemius ascribes 
to Evagrius “ a work on the life of the Holy Fa- 
thers but he either refers to one of his works on 
“the monastic life,” or has been misled by passages 
in Gennadius and Jerome. It is doubtful, however, 
whether these and %ev»ral others of his writings 
extant in MS. and variously entitled, are distinct 
works, or simply compilations or extracts from 
some of the above. T9ie genuineness of several of 
the above works must be regarded as doubtful. 
There are many citations from Evagrius in different 
writers, in the Scholia to the works of others, and 
in the Catenae on different books of Scripture. 
Jerome attests that his works were generally read 
in the East in their original Greek, and in the West 
in a Latin version made “by his disciple Rufinus.” 

Jerome appears to have been the first to raise 
the cry of heresy against Evagrius. The editors of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum (except Gallandius) prefix 
to the portions of his works which they publish a 
prefatory caveat, lie is charged with perpetuating 
the errors of Origcn, and anticipating those of Pe- 
lagius. Tillemont vindicates him from these 
charges. Some of his opinions, as coincident with 
those of Origen, were condemned, according to 
Nicephorus Callisti, at the fifth general (second 
Constantinopolitan) council, a. d. 553. (Socrates, 
Hist. Pccles. iv. 23 ; Sozomen, Ilist. Eecles. vi. 30; 
Palladius, Hist. Lausiac. c. 86, in the Bibl. Pa- 
trum , vol. xiii., ed Paris, ,1654 ; Hieronymus, ad 
Ctesiphotitem adv. Pdagianos , Opera , vol. iv. p. 
476, ed. Martianay, Paris, 1693 ; Greg. Nazianz. 
Opera , pp. 870-71, ed. Paris, 1630 ; Gennadius, 
de Viris Illustr. c. 1 1 ; Suidas, s. v. Evdypios and 
Maxdpios ; Nicephorus Callisti, Histor. Eecles. xi. 
37, 42, 43 ; Trithemius, de Scriptor. Eecles. c. 85 ; 
Cotelerius, Eecles. Grace. Monuni. vol. iii. p. 
68, &c., and notes ; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. x. 
p. 368, &c. ; Fabric. Bii>l. Graec. vol. vii. p. 434, 
vol. viii. pp. 661| 679, 695, vol. ix. p. 284, Ac., vol. 
x. p. 10; Gallandius, Biblioth. Patrum , vol. vii.; 
Oudin. Comment, de Scriptor. Eecles. vol. i. p. 883, 
&c. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 27 5, ed. Oxon. 174 0-43.) 

5. An Evagrius, expressly distinguished by Gen- 
nadius from Evagrius of Pontus, wrote a work 
celebrated in its day, called Altercatio inter Theo~ 
philurn Christianum et Simeonem Judaeum. It is 
published by Gallandius. (Gennadius, de V* ris 
Jlluslrlbus , c. 50 ; Gallandius, Biblioth. PatWfHy 
vol. ix. Proleg. p. xvii. and p. 250, &c.) 

6. An Evagrius, supposed by some 

Evagrius of Pontus, but not so if we may judge 
from the subject, wrote a treatise described as Vch 
riarum Consideralionum swede Sermonis Discrimine 
Capita quinqufijgintu quatuor , extant in the MS. ini 
the library of the Escurial. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, 
vol. vi. pp. 338, 367.) [J. C. M.} 

EVALCES (EddAftrjs), is referred to by Athe- 
naeus (xiii. p. 573) as the author of a work on 
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Ephesus CE<f*<rtwcd). There are a few other per- 
sons of the same name, concerning whom nothing 
of interest is known. (Xen. Hell. iv. 1. $ 40; 
Awtkol. G -raee. vi. 262.) [L. S.] 

EVANDER (EtiarSpos). 1. A son of Hermes 
by an Arcadian nymph, a daughter of Ladon, who 
is called Themis or Nicostrata, and in Roman tra- 
ditions Carmenta or Tiburtis. (Paus. viii. 43. § 2; 
Plut. Quaest. Horn. 53; Dionys. 4 . R. i. 31; 
Serv. ad Aen. viii. 336.) Evander is also called a 
son of Echemus and Timandra. (Serv. ad Aen. 
viii. 130.) About sixty years previous to the 
Trojan war, Evander is said to have led a Pelas- 
gian colony from Palla%tium in Arcadia into Italy. 
The cause qf this emigration was, according to 
Dionysius, a civil feud among the people, in which 
the party of Evander was defeated, and therefore 
left their country of their qwn accord. Servius, 
on the other hand, relates that Evander had killed 
his lather at the instigation of his mother, and 
that he was obliged to qui if Arcadia on that ac- 
count. (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 51 ; comp. Ov. Fast. i. 
480.*) He landed in Italy on the banks of the 
Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, and was 
hospitably received by king Tumus. According 
to Servius (ad Aen. viii. 562), however, Evander 
took possession of the country by force of arms, 
and slew Ilerilus, king of Pracneste, who had 
attempted to expel him. He built a town Palian- 
tium, which was subsequently incorporated with 
Rome, and from which the names of Palatium and 
Palatinus were believed to have arisen. (Varro, 
de Ling. Lai. v. 53.) Evander is said to have 
taught his neighbours milder laws and the arts of 
peace and social life, and especially the art of 
writing, with which he himself had been made 
acquainted by Heracles (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 56), 
and music; he also introduced among them the 
worship of the Lycaean Pan, of Demeter, Poseidon, 
Heracles, and Nice. (Liv. i. 5; Dionys. i. 31, &c. ; 
Ov. Fast. i. 471, v. 91 ; Paus. 1. c.) Virgil (Aen. 
viii. 51) represents Evan^r as still alive at the 
tiyae when Acneias arrived in Italy, and as forming 
an alliance with him against the Latins. (Comp. 
Serv. ad Aen. viii. 157.) Evander had a son Pal- 
las, and two daughters, Rome and Dyna. (Virg. 
Aen. viii. 574; Serv. ad Aen. i. 277 ; Dionys. i. 
32.) He was worshipped atPallantium in Arcadia, 
as a hero, and that town was subsequently hon- 
oured by the emperor Antoninus with several pri- 
vileges. Evander’s statue at Pallantium stood by 
the side of that of his son Pallas. ♦ At Rome he 
had an altar at the foot of the Aventine. (Paus. 
viii. 44. § 5 ; Dionys. 1. c. ) 

2. A son of Priam. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5; Diet. 
Cret. iii. 14.) 

3. A son of the Lycian king Sarpedon, who 
took part in the Trojan war. (Diod. v.79.) [L.S.] 

EVANDER (E tiavSpos), a Phocian, was the 
pupil and successor of Lacydes as the head of the 
Academic School at Athens, about B. c. 2 1 5. E van- 
der himself was succeeded by his pupil Hegesinus. 
Concerning the opinions and writings of this philo- 
sopher nothing is known. (Diog. Laert. iv. 60 ; 
Cic. Aoad.^ ii, 6.) Several Pythagoreans of the 
name of Evander, who were natives of Croton, 
Metapontum, and Leontini, are nftntioned by 
lamblichus ( Fit. Pytiu 36), and a Cretan Evander 
occurs in Plutarch. ( Lymnd . 23.) [L. S.1 

EVANDER, AVTA'NIUS, or, as we read in 
some MSS., AVIA'NUS EVANDER, lived at , 
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Rome in B, c. 50, in a part of the house of '•Mem* - 
mius, and was on friendly terms with Cicero, from 
whose letters we learn that he was a sculptor. He 
seems to have been a freedman of M. Aemilius 
Avianius. (Ad Fain. vii. 23, xiii. 2.) [L. S.] 

EVANDER, AULA'NIUS, a sculptor and sil- 
ver chaser, born at Athens, whence he was taken 
by M. Antonius to Alexandria. At the over* 
throw of Antony he fell into the power of Octavian, 
and was carried among the captives to Rome, where 
he executed many admirable works. Pliny men- 
tions a statue of Diana at Rome by Timotheus, 
the head of which was restored by Evander. (Plin. 
xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10 ; Thiersch, Fpochen^ pp. 303, 
304.) Some writers suppose that Horace refers to 
his works (Sat. i. 3. 90), but the passage seems to 
be rather a satirical allusion to vases prized for 
their antiquity — as old as king Evander. [P. S.] 

EVA'NEMUS (Eildvcfior), the giver of favour- 
able wind, was a surname of Zeus, under which 
the god had a sanctuary at Sparta. (Paus. iii. 13. 

§ 5 ; comp. Theocrit. xxviii. 5.) [L. S.] 

EVA'NGELUS (EddyysAos), the hearer of 
good news. Under this name the shepherd Pixo- 
darus had a sanctuary at Ephesus, where he en- 
joyed heroic honours, because he had found a 
quarry of beautiful marble, of which the Ephesians 
built a temple. (Vitruv. x. 7.) [L. S.J 

EVAN O'RI DAS (Evaroptdas) an Elean, wae 
one of the prisoners taken by Lycus of Pharae, 
the lieutenant-general of the Achaeans, in B.c 
217, when he defeated Euripides the Aetolian, 
who had been sent, at the request of the Eleans, 
to supersede the former commander Pyrrhias. (Po- c 
lyb. v. 94.) Pausanias (vi. 8) mentions Evanoridas 
as having won the boys’ prize for wrestling at the 
Olympic and Nemean games, and as having drawn 
up a list of the Olympic victors, when he after- 
wards held the office of 'EAAapoSbojy. (See Did. 
of Ant. pp. 663, 664.) [E. E.] 

EVANTHES (EvauG^s). 1. Of Cyzicus, is 
quoted by Hieronymus (adv. Jovin. ii. 14) as an 
authority for the opinion, that at the time of Pyg- 
malion people were not yet in the habit of eating 
meat. Whether he is the same as the Evanthes 
of Cyzicus who, according to Pausanias (vi. 4. 
§10) gained ft prize at the Olympian games, is 
unknown. 

2. Of Miletus, is mentioned as an author by 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 29), and seems to have been 
an historian, but is otherwise unknown. 

3. Of Samos, a Greek historian, who is men- 

tioned only by Plutarch. (Sol. 1 1.) There are 
several passages in which authors of the name of 
Evanthes are referred to ; but, their native coun- 
tries not being stated, it is uncertain whether those 
passages refer to any of the three Evanthes here 
specified, or to other persons of the same name. 
Thus Pliny (If. N. viii. 22) quotes one Evanthes 
whom he calls inter auctorcs Graeciae nbn spretus. 
and from whose work he gives a statement respect* 
ing some religious rite observed in Arcadia. One 
might therefore be inclined to think him the same 
as the Evanthes who is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (i. 1063, 1065) as the author 
of pvGucd. Athenaeus (vii. p. 296) speaks of an • 
epic poet Evanthes, of whose productions he men- ; * 
tions a hymn to Glaucus. [L. S.] 

EVANTHES (Eddidhp), a painter of unknown 
date, two of whose pictures, in the temple of Zeus 
Caaius at Pelusium, are described very minutely 
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And with great affectation, by Achillea Tatina (iii. 
4i — 8). The subjects of them were, the release of 
Andromeda by Perseus, and the release of Prome- 
theus by Heracles. (Comp. Lucian, de Domo , 22 ; 
Philostr. I may. 1. 29.) Both subjects are repre- 
sented on existing works of art in a manner similar 
to that of the pictures of Evanthes. (Miillcr, Arch. 
A. Kunst , § 896, n. 2, § 414, n. 3 ; Pitt. Ere. iv. 
7,61; Mm. Both. v. 32, vi. 50, ix. 39; Gell, 
Pomp. pi. 42.) [P. S.J 

EVA'NTHIUS, a rhetorician and grammarian, 
highly eulogised in the chronicle of St. Jerome, 
died about a. d. 359, is numbered among the an- 
cient commentators on Terence, and is believed by 
Lindenbrogius to be the author of the Brevis dis- 
sertatio de Tragoedia et (Jomoedia, commonly pre- 
fixed to the larger editions of the dramatist, lie 
has sometimes been confounded with Eugraphius, 
who belongs to a much later period. (Schofcn, De 
Terentio et Donato ejus interpreter 8vo., Bonn. 1821, 
p. 37 ; Rufinus, De Melris Terent. p. 2705, ed. 
Putsch.) [W. R.] 

EVARCIIUS ( Eifapxos ), tyrant of the Acama- 
nian town of Astacus in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, b. c. 431, was ejected by the 
Athenians in the summer and reinstated in the 
winter by the Corinthians. (Thuc. i. 30, 38.) 
Nothing is mentioned further either of him or of 
Astacus, but it is probable that the Athenian in- 
terest was soon restored. (Comp. i. 102.) [A.H.C.] 
EVATHLUS (EvaQKos). 1. An Athenian 
sycophant and sorry orator, mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes. ( Acham . 710, Vesp. 590, and Schol.) lie 
was likewise attacked by Plato and Cratinus. 

2. A wealthy young Athenian, who placed him- 
self under the tuition of Protagoras, for the purpose 
of learning the art of oratory, promising him a 
large sum for his instructions. (According to 
Quintilian, iii. 1. § 10, he paid him 10,000 drach- 
mae.) An amusing story is told by A. Gellius 
(v. 10; comp. Diog. Laert. ix. 56) of the way in 
which he evaded paying half the money he had 
promised. [C. P. M.J 

EVAX, said to have been a king of Arabia, 
who is mentioned in some editions of Pliny ( If. IV, . 
xxv. 4) as having written a work * De Simplicium 
Effectibus,” addressed to Nero, that is, the emperor 
Tiberius, a. d. 1 4 — 37. This paragraph, however, 
is wanting in the best MSS., and has accordingly 
been omitted in most modem editions of Pliny. 
(See Salmas. Prolegom. ad Human. Hyles latr. p. 
15 ; Harduin’s Notes to Pliny, l. e.) He is said by 
Marbodus (or Marbodaeus), in the prologue to his 
poem on Precious Stones, to have written a work 
on this subject addressed to Tiberius, from which 
his own is partly taken. A Latin prose work, 
professing to belong to Evax, entitled * De Nomi- 
nibus et VirtutibuB Lapidum qui in Artem Medi- 
cinae recipiuntur,” is to be found in a MS. in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford (Hatton, 100), and 
probably in other European libraries. The work 
of Marbodus has been published and quoted under 
the name of Evax. (Sec Choulant, IJandbuch der 
Bucherkundc fur die Aelterc Medicin , 2nd ed. 
art. Marbodus.') [ W. A. G.] 

EU'BIUS (EtiSios). 1. A Stoic philosopher of 
Ascalon, who is mentioned oidy by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, (s. v. ’AcrK<i\wv . ) 

2. An author of obscene erotic stories ( impurae 
fonditor historiae, ()v. Trist. ii. 416.) [L. S.J 

U'BI US, sculptor. [ X enolhit us. ] 
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EUBOEA (EtfSota), a daughter of Afiopus, from 
whom the island of Euboea was believed to have 
derived its name. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 278.) 
There are three other mythical personages of the 
same name. (Paus. ii. 17. § 2; Apollod. ii. 7. § 8; 
Athen. vii. p. 296.) [L. S.J 

EUBOEUS (Effeotor) of Paros, a very cele- 
brated writer of parodies, who lived about the 
time of Philip of Macedonia. In his poems, which 
seem to hav^ been written in the style of Ilomer, 
he ridiculed chieiiy the Athenians. Euboeus and 
Boeotus are said to have excelled all other paro- 
dists. In the time of Athenaeus a collection of his 
Parodies in four books waq still extant, but all of 
them are lost with the exception of a few short 
fragments. (Athen. xv. pp. 698, 699; comp. We* 
land. Dissert, de Parodiur. Homeric. Scriptoribus, 
p. 41. &c.) t [L. S.J 

EUBO'TAS (EiSo&ras), a Cyrenaean, who 
gained a victory in the foot-race in 01. xcm. {b. c. 
408), and in the uiariot-race in 01. civ. (b. c. 
364). There is considerable doubt as to the name. 
Diodorus calls him E 66aros, Xenophon E b§<has ; 
nor is it quite clear whether Pausanias, where he 
mentions him, speaks of two victories gained at 
different Olympiads, or of a double victory gained 
on the second occasion. (Paus. vi. 8. § 3, 4. § 2 ; 
Diod. xiii. 68 ; Xen. /Mien. i. 2. § 1.) [C. P. M.J 
EUBU'LK (Ed§oth V ), a well-informed Pytha- 
gorean lady, to whom one of the letters of Theano 
is addressed. (See J. H. Wolf’s Mulierum Grac- 
varum, quae orat. prosa usae sunt, Fragmenta , p. 
224.) [L. S.J 

EUBU'LEUS (EuSouAeuy). 1. According to 
an Argive tradition, a son of Trochilus by an Eleur 
sinian woman, and brother of Triptolemus ; whereas, 
according to the Orphici, Eubuleus and Triptolemus 
were sons of Dysaules. (Paus. i. 14. § 2.) 

2. One of the Tritopatores at Athens. (Cic. de 
Nat. De.or. iii. 21.) 

Eubuleus occurs also as a surname of several 
divinities, and describe^ them as gods of good coun- 
sel, such as Hades and Dionysus. (Schol. ad Nh- 
cand. Alex. 14; Orph. Hymn. 71. 3; Macrob. $ui. 
i. 18 ; Plut. Sympos. vii. 9.) [L. S.J 

EUBU'LEUS, a sculptor, whose name is in- 
scribed on a headless Hermes. The inscription 
ETBOTAETE IIPA^ITEAOTE (sic in Winckel- 
mnnn) makes him a son of Praxiteles ; and, accord- 
ing to Meyer, there is no doubt that the great 
sculptor of that name is meant. The statue still 
exists, but in private hands. ( Winckelmann, Ge»- 
ehiehte d. Kunst , ix. 3, $ 20 ; Visconti, Mus - 
Pio-Clem. vi. tab. 22, p. 142.) [P. S.J 

EUBU'LIDES, (EdSouAffys). 1 . An Athe- 
nian, who, having lost a cause, in which he was 
prosecutor, through the evidence given by a man 
named Euxitheus, revenged himself on the latter 
by getting a verdict passed in a very irregular 
manner by the members of his deme, that he was 
not an Athenian citizen. Euxitheus appealed to 
the dicasts of the Heliuea (Bee Diet, qf Ant. s. v. 
Appellatio , Greek), and succeeded in establishing 
his citizonship. A speech composed in his defence 
has come down to us among those of Demosthenes, 
but is, by some critics, perhaps without sufficient 
reason, attributed to Lysias. (Dera. e. Eubutvi. c. 5.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Sositheus and Phvlo- 
mache, but adopted by his maternal grandfather, 
Eubulides. On his behalf a suit was commenced 
against a relative of the name of Mhcartatus, for 
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t he recovery of some property. He being still a 
boy, his father, Sositheus, appeared for him. De- 
mosthenes wrote in his defence the speech npos 
Meuedprarou. 

The name Eubulides was borne by several 
others of this family, the genealogy of which it is 
rather difficult to make out ; but it appears that 
Eubulides, the grandfather and adoptive father of 
the boy of the same name, was himself the grand- 
son of another Eubulides, son of Busclus. (Dcm. c. 
Macart.cc. 1-8.) 

3. 4. Two individuals of the name of Eubulidas 
are mentioned as among the victims of the rapacity 
of Verres. One sumamed Grosphus, a native of 
Centuripae, the other 8 native of Herbita. (Cic. c. 
Verr. iii. 23; v. 42. 49.) [C. P. M.] 

EUBU'LIDES (Ei€ov\t8ns), of Miletus, a phi- 
losopher who belonged to the Megaric school. It 
is not stated whether he w8s the immediate or a 
later successor of Eucleides (Diog. Laert. ii. 108); 
nor is it said whether he wa% an elder or younger 
contemporary of Aristotle, against whom he wrote 
with great bitterness. (Diog. Laert. ii. 1 09 ; Athen. 
vii. p. 354 ; Aristot. ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xv. 2. 
p. 792.) The statement that Demosthenes availed 
himself of his dialectic instruction (Plut. Vit. X 
Oral. p. 845 ; Apul. Oral, de Map. p. 18, ed. Bip.; 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 265, p. 493, ed. Bekk.) is alluded 
to also in a fragment of an anonymous comic poet, 
(ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 108.) There is no mention 
of his having written any works, but he is said to 
have invented the forms of several of the most cele- 
brated false and captious syllogisms (I)iog. Laert. 
I. c.\ some of which, however, such as the bia\av- 
ddviov and the Kcparlvrjs, were ascribed by others 
to the later Diodorus Cronus (Diog. Laert. i. Ill), 
and several of them are alluded to by Aristotle 
and even by Plato. Thus the iyKtKaXvppivos, 
biaXavQdvuv or ’HA&crpa, which are different 
names for one and the same form of syllogism, as 
well as the ^(vSdpevos and Kfparlvris, occur in 
Aristotle (EL Soph. 24, 25, 22), and partially also 
in Plato (Euthyd. p. 276, 8:omp. Theaetd. pp. 165, 
175.) We cannot indeed ascertain what motives 
Eubulides and other Megarics had in forming such 
syllogisms, nor in what form they were dressed up, 
on account of the scantiness of our information 
upon this portion of the history of Greek philoso- 
phy ; but we may suppose, with the highest degree 
of probability, that they were directed especially 
against the sensualistic and hypothetical proceed- 
ings of the Stoics, and partly also against the defi- 
nitions of Aristotle and the Platonists, and that 
they were intended to establish the Megaric doc- 
trine of the simplicity of existence, which could be 
arrived at only by direct thought. (H. Ritter, 
Ueber die Megar. Schule , in Niebuhr and Brandis * 
Rhein. Mm. ii. p. 295, &c. ; Brandis, Gesch. der 
Griech. Rom. Philos, i. p. 122, &c.) Apollonius 
Cronus, the teacher of Diodorus Cronus, and the 
historian Euphantus, are mentioned as pupils of 
Eubulides. [Ch. A. B.] 

^tpl^LIDES (Ei )€ov\lSrjs) 9 a statuary, who 
**1 ^5 i? votive offering, consisting of a group 

of thirteen statues, namely, Athena, Paeonia, Zeus, 
Mnemosyne, the Muses, and Apollo, which he de- 
dicated at Athens, in the temple of Dionysus, in 
the Cerameicus, (Paus. i. 2. § 4.) Phny mentions 
his statue of one counting on his fingers (xxxiv. 8, 

ts i a ' ccor <hhg to Harduiu’s emendation). 

Eubuhdes had a son, EtfcH&K. 
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In the year 1837 the great group , of Eubulidee 
in the Cerameicus was discovered. Near it was a 
fragment of an inscription . . . XEIP02 KPfllll AH2 
EIIOIH2EN. Another inscription was found near 
the Erechtheum, . . .}XEIP KAI ETBOTAIAH2 
KPnniAAI EIIOIH2AN. (Bockh, Cvrp. Inscr. 
i. p. 504, No. 666, comp. Add. p. 916.) From 
a comparison of these inscriptions with each 
other and with Pansanias (viii. 14. § 4), 
it may be inferred that the first inscription 
should be thus completed : — EYBOTAIAH2 
ETXEIP02 KPnniAHS EIIOIH2EN, and that 
there was a family of artists of the Cropeian demos, 
of which three generations are known, namely, 
Eubulides, Eucheir, Eubulides. The architectural 
character of the monument and the forms of the 
letters, alike shew that these inscriptions must be 
referred to the time of the Roman dominion in 
Greece. (Ross, in the KunstblatL 1837, No. 93, &c.) 
Thiersch comes to a like conclusion on other grounds. 
( Epochen , p. 127.) [P. S.] 

EUBU'LUS (Eu&iuAoy), a son of Carmanor 
and father of Carmc. (Paus. ii. 30. § 3.) This 
name likewise occurs as a surname of several divi- 
nities who were regarded as the authors of good 
counsel, or as well-disposed ; though when applied 
to Hades, it is, likfc Eubuleus, a mere euphemism. 
(Orph. Hymn. 17-12, 29. 6, 55. 3.) [L. S.] 

EUBU'LUS, AURE'LIUS of Emesa, chief 
auditor of the exchequer (rods na66\ov \6yovs 
firiTfTpap/jLfvos) under Elagabalus, rendered him- 
self so odious by his rapacity and extortion, that 
upon the death of his patron the tyrant, he was 
torn to pieces by the soldiers and people, who had 
long clamorously demanded his destruction. (Dion 
Cass, lxxix. 21.) [W. R.] 

EUBU'LUS, one of the commission of Nine 
appointed by Theodosius in a. d. 429 to compile a 
code upon a plan which was afterwards abandoned. 
He had before that date filled the office of magister 
scriniorum. In a. d. 435, he was named on the 
commission of Sixteen, which compiled the exist- 
ing Theodosian code upon an altered plan. He 
then figures as comes and quaestor, with the titles 
iilustris and magnificus. The emperor, however, 
in mentioning those who distinguished themselves 
in the composition of his code, does not signalize 
Eubulus. [Diodorus, voL i. p. 1018.] [J. T. G.] 

EUBU'LUS (EtfSouAos), an Athenian, the son 
of Euphranor, of the Cettian dernus, was a very 
distinguished comic poet of the middle comedy, 
flourished, according to Suidas (s. v.), in the 101st 
Olympiad, b. c. 37$. If this date be correct (and 
it is confirmed by the statement that Philip, the 
son of Aristophanes, was one of his rivals), Eubulus 
must have exhibited comedies for a long series of 
years ; for he ridiculed Callimedon, the contempo- 
rary of Demosthenes. (Athen. viii. p. 340, d.) It 
is clear, therefore, that Suidas is wrong in placing 
Eubulus on the confines of the Old and the Middle 
Comedy. He is expressly assigned by the author 
of the Etymologicon Magnum (p. 451. 30) and by 
Ammonius (s. v. erSor) to the Middle Comedy, the 
duration of which begins very little before him, and 
extends to a period very little, if at all, after him. 

His plays were chiefly on mythological subjects. 
Several of them contained, parodies . of passages 
from the tragic poets, and especially from Euri- 
pides. There are a few instances of his attacking 
eminent individuals by name, as Philocrates, Cy- 
dias, Callimedon, Dionysius the tynuit ofSyracuae* ' 
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and Callistrmtus. He sometimes ridicules classes 
of persons, as the Thebans in his ' Arndvif. 

His language is simple, elegant, and generally 
pure, containing few words which are not found in 
writers of the best period. Like Antiphanes, he 
was extensively pillaged by later poets, as, for 
example, by Alexis, Ophelion, and Ephippns. 

Suidas gives the number of the plays of Eubulus 
at 104, of which there are extant more than 50 titles, 
namely, 'AyicvAltav, ’A yxt&vs* ’A ./xaAdeia, ’’Ai'aauify- 
fifvoi , ’Avtxotttj, v A<ttwto», A tiyv, BeAAe po<p6 vtvjs, 
ravv/iifSviSy r Aavnos, A aiSaAos, AapaAlas is a 
corrupt title (Suid. s. v. ’A <ric<»)Aid£eiv), for which 
Meineke would read A apaalas, AevicaA'uov, Aiovv- 
ertos, in which he appears to have ridiculed the 
confusion which prevailed in all the arrangements 
of the palace of Dionysius (Schol. ad Aristopk. 
T/iestn. 130), AtSwaos, or, according to the fuller 
title (Athen. xi. p. 460, e.), Sc/utA tj 7 ; AtSvvaos, 
ASAwjs, Eiprfv jj, Eupvnri, >/ Iwv, KaAa- 

Qippopoi, KajunvAiuu (doubtful), KaraKoAA wpevus 
(doubtful), Kfp/f<wres, KAf\j/u8pa, KopvSaAds, Kv- 
€evrai , A aKwves 7 ) A 7 / 80 , MjjScta, MuAuOpis, M va<A, 
N awiov. No i/<rx/caa, Neom's, HoO0or, 'Oduacrajs, 
Jj navdirrat, QiSiirovs, Oivopaos T) TleAoip, ’OA €ia, 
’O pddvrjs, nd,u<(>tAos,Tlai/uvx'is , nappeviaKos, IIA 07 - 
yoov, Ylopi’oSorrKOS, n poKpis, TYpoaoucria r) Kvkvos, 
2,t e<pavond> Ai8*^ ’S.ipiyyoKapiuv, T irdai, T traces, 
4>oxVi|, Xdpxres, Xpu<rtAAa, H'aArpia. (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Grace, vol. i. pp. 355 — 367, vol. iii. 
pp. 203 — 272 ; Clinton, Fist. Ilell. sub ann. 
B. c. 375 ; Fabric. UiU. Grace. voL iv. pp. 442 — 
444.) [P. S.] 

EUCADMUS (Etwca5/ios), an Athenian sculp- 
tor, the teacher of Androsthenks. (Pans. x. 19. 

$ 3.) [P. S.] 

EUCA'MPIDAS ( EilKo/airiSos), less properly 
EUCA'LPIDAS (EwkoAt rtSos), an Arcadian of 
Maenalus, is mentioned by Demosthenes as one of 
those who, for the sake of private gain, became 
the instruments of Philip of Macedon in sapping 
the independence of their country. Polybius cen- 
sures Demosthenes for his injustice in bringing so 
sweeping a charge against a number of distin- 
guished men, and defends the Arcadians and Mcs- 
senians in particular for their connexion with Phi- 
lip. At the worst, he says, they are chargeable 
only with an error of judgment, in not seeing what 
was best for their country ; and he thinks that, 
even in this point, they were justified by the re- 
sult, — as if the result might not have been differ- 
ent, had they taken a different course. (Dem. dc. 
Car. pp. 245, 324 ; Polyb. xvii. 14.) [Cinkah.] 
Eucampidas is mentioned by Pausanias (viii. 27) 
as one of those who led the Maenalian settlers to 
Megalopolis, to form part of the population of the 
new city, b. c. 371. [E. E.] 

EUCHEIR (E#x«p), i® one of thoBC names of 
Grecian artists, which are first used in the my- 
thological period, on account of their significancy, 
but which were afterwards given to real persons. 
[Chkirisophus.] 1. Eucheir, a relation of Dae- 
dalus, and the inventor of painting in Greece, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is no doubt only a mythical 
personage. (Plin. vii. 56.) 

2. Eucheir, of Corinth, who, with Eugrammus, 
followed Demaratus into Italy (b. c. 664), and 
introduced the plastic art .into Italy, should proba- 
bly be considered also a mythical personage, desig- 
nating the period of Etruscan art to which the 
earliest, {fainted vases belong. (Plin. xxxv. 12. s. 
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43, comp. xxxr. 5 $ Thiersch, Epochen, pp. 165, 
166 ; Muller, Arch* d. Kunk, § 75.) At all 
events, there appear to have been families of artists, 
both at Corinth and at Athens, in which the name 
was hereditary. The following are known. 

3. Eucheirus (Et>x«poy, for so Pausanias jgives 

the name) of Corinth, a statuary, was the pupil of 
Syadras and Chartas, of Sparta, and the teacher of 
Clearchus of Rhegium. (Paus. vi. 4. § 2.) He 
must therefore have flourished, about the 65th or 
66th Olympiad, u. c. 520 or 516. [Chartas, 
Pythagoras op Rhegium.] This is probably 
the Euchir whom Pliny mentions among those 
who made statues of athletes, &c. (H. N. xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19, §34.) * 

4. Eucheir, the son of Enbulides, of Athens, a 

sculptor, made the marble statue of Hermes, in his 
temple at Pheneus in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 14. 
§ 7.) Something nulre is known of him through 
inscriptions discovered at Athens, in reference to 
which see KuuULimr*. [P. S.J 

EUCHEIRUS, statuary. [Eucheir, No. 3.] 

EUClIE'NOlt (EOxrjvwp), a son of Cocranus 
and grandson of Polyidus of Megara. He took 
part in the Trojan war, and was killed. (Paus. i. 
43. § 5.) In Homer {II. xii. 663) he is called a 
son of the seer Polyidus of 'Corinth. There are two 
other mythical personages of this name. (Apollod. 
ii. 1. § 5 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1839.) [L. S.] 

EUCHK'lilA, the authoress of sixteen elegiac 
couplets, in which she gives vent to the indignation 
excited by the proposals of an unworthy suitor — 
stringing together a long series of the most absurd 
and unnatural combinations, all of which are to be 
considered as fitting and appropriate in comparison 
with such .an union. The idea of the piece was 
evidently suggested by the Virgilian lines 
Mopso Nisa datur; quid non speremus amantes? 
Jungentur jam grypes equis ; aevoque sequenti 
Cum canihus timidi venient ad pocula damae, 
while iu tone and spirit it bears some resemblance 
to the Ibis ascribed to Ovid, and to the Dirae of 
V alcrius Cato. The presumptuous wooer is called 
a rusticus servus , by which we must clearly under- 
stand, not a slave in the Roman acceptation of the 
term, but one of those vUlani or serfs who, accord- 
ing to the ancient practice in Germany and Gaul, 
were considered as part of the live stock indissolu- 
bly bound to the soil which they cultivated. From 
this circumstance, from the introduction here and 
there of a barbarous word, from the fact that most 
of the original MSS. of these verses were found in 
France, and that the name of Eucherius was com- 
mon in that country in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, we may form a guess as to the period when 
this poetess flourished, and as to the land of her 
nativity; but wc possess no evidence which am 
entitle us to speak with any degree of confidence. 
(\Vernsdorf, Poet. Lot. Min. vol. iii. p. lxv. and 
p. 97, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 827, vol. v. pt. iii. p. 1458 ; 
Hurmann, Anthol. Lot. v. 133, or n. 385, ed. 
Meyer.) [W. 11.] 

KUCIIE'RI US, bishop of Lyons, was born, 
during the latter half of the fourth century, of an 
illustrious family. His father Valerianus is by 
many believed to be the Valerianus who about this 
period held,, the office of Pracfcctus Galliae, and 
was a near relation of the emperor Avitus. Eu- 
cherius married Gallia, a lady not inferior to high 
self in station, by whom he had two sons, Salonius 
and Vcranius, and two daughters, Corsortia and 
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Tullia. About the' year a. d. 410, while still in 
the vigour of Lis age, he determined to retire from 
the world, and accordingly betook himself, with 
his wife and family, first to Lerins (Lerinum), and 
from thence to the neighbouring island of Lero or 
St. Margaret, where he lived the life of a hermit, 
devoting himself to the education of his children, 
to literature, and to the exercises of religion. 
During his retirement in this secluded spot, he ac- 
quired so high a reputation for learning and sanc- 
tity, that he was chosen bishop of Lyons about 
A. d. 434, a dignity enjoyed by him until his 
death, which is believed to have happened in 450, 
under the emperors “V^lcntinianus III. and Marci- 
■ anus. Veranius was appointed his successor in 
the episcopal chair, while Salonius became the head 
of the church at Geneva. 

The following works bear the name of this pre- 
late : I. De lande Eremi , written about the year 
A. D. 428, in the form of an epistle to Hilaries of 
Arles. It would appear that Eucherius, in his 
passion for a solitary life, had at one time formed 
the project of visiting Egypt, that he might protit 
by the bright example ' of the anchorets who 
thronged the deserts near the Nile. He requested 
information from Cassianus [Cassianus], who re- 
plied by addressing to him some of those coUatumcs 
in which are painted in such lively colours the 
habits and rules pursued by the monks and ere- 
mites of the Thcbaid. The enthusiasm excited by 
these details called forth the letter bearing the 
above title. 

2. Epistola jxiraenctica ad Valerianum cognatum 
de conteintu mundi et seetdaris jrft ilosoph iac, com posed 
about a. n. 432, in which the author endeavours 
to detach his wealthy and magnificent kinsman 
from the pomp9 and vanities of the world. An 
edition with scholia was published by Erasmus at 
llasle in 1520. 

3. Liber formtdarnm spiritalis intclligentiae ad 
Veranium Jilium , or, as the title sometimes appears, 
De forma spiritatis intellqrtusy divided into eleven 
chapters, containing an exposition of many phrases 
and texts in Scripture upon allegorical, typical, 
and mystical principles. 

4. Inst r mitt mum Lit/ri If. ad SaJonium filium . 
The first book treats “ De Quaestionibus diflicilio- 
ribus Veteris et Novi Testamenti,” the second 
contains “ Explications nominum Hebraicorum.” 

5. ffomiliae. Those, namely, published by Li- 
vineius at the end of the “Sermones Catcchetici 
Theodori Studitae,” Antverp., 8vo. 1802. 

The authenticity of the following is very doubtful. 

6. Historia Passionis S. Mauritii et Sociorum 
Martyrum Legionis Fclids Thebacae Agauneusium . 

7. Exhortatio ad Monaehos , the first of three 
printed by Ilolstenius in his “ Codex Regularum,” 
Rom. 166T, p. 89. 

8. Epitome Operttm Cassiani. 

The following are certainly spurious : 1. Com- 

mentarius in Genesim. 2. (Jommentarwrum in 
iibroe Regum Libri I V. 3. Epistola. ad Eaustinum. 
4. Epistola ad Philonem. 5. Rvgula duple, r ad 
Monachos. 6. Jfomiliarum Collection ascribed in 
some of the larger collections of the Fathers to 
Eusebius of Kmesa, in others to Gallicanus. Eu- 
chenus is, however, known to have cosnposed many 
homilies; but, with the exception of those men- 
tioned above (5), they are believed to have perished. 

No complete collection of the works of Eucherius 
has ever been, published. The various editions of 
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the separate tracts arecarefully enumerated by 
Schonemann, and the greater number of them will 
be found in the “ Chronologia S. insulae Lerinen- 
sis,” by Vincentius Barralis, Lugdun. 4to. 1613 j 
in “ 1). Eucherii Lug. Episc. doctiss. Lucubrationcs 
cura Joannis Alexandri Brassicani,” Basil, fol. 
1531 ; in the Bibliotheca Patrum y Colon, fol. 1618, 
vol. v. p. 1 ; and in the Bihl. Pat. Max. Lugdun. 
fol. 1677, vol. vi. p. 822. (Gennad. de Viris. III. 
c. 63 ; Schoenemann, Bibl. Patrum. Lot. ii. § 36.) 

This Eucherius must not be confounded with 
another Gaulish prelate of the same name who 
flourished during the early part of the sixth cen- 
tusy, and was a member of ecclesiastical councils 
held in Gaul during the years a. n. 524, 527, 529. 
The latter, although a bishop, was certainly not 
bishop of Lyons. See Jos. Antelmius, Assertio pro 
unico S. Eucherio Lugdunensi episcopo , Paris, 4to. 
1726. 

There is yet another Eucherius who was bishop 
of Orleans in the eighth century. [W. It.] 

EUCLKIA (EibcAfta), a divinity who was wor- 
shipped at Athens, and to whom a sanctuary was 
dedicated there out of the spoils which the Athe- 
nians had taken in the battle of Marathon. (Paus. 
i. 14. § 4.) The goddess was only' a personification 
of tlie glory whiA the Athenians had reaped in 
the day of that memorable battle. (Comp. Bockh, 
Chrp. Inscript, n. 258.) Eucleia was also used at 
Athens as a surname of Artemis, and her sanctuary 
was of an earlier date, for Euchidas died in it. 
(Pint. Arist. 20 ; Euchidas.) Plutarch remarks, 
that many took Eucleia for Artemis, and thus 
made her the same as Artemis Eucleia, but that 
others described her as a daughter of Heracles and 
Myrto, a daughter of Menoetius; and he adds that 
this Eucleia died as a maiden, and was worshipped 
in Boeotia and Locris, where she had an altar and 
a statue ih every marketplace, on which persons on 
the point of marrying used to offer sacrifices to her. 
Whether and what connexion there existed be- 
tween the Attic and Boeotian Eucleia is unknown, 
though it is probable that the Attic divinity was, 
as is remarked above, a mere personification, and 
consequently quite independent of Eucleia, the 
daughter of Heracles. Artemis Eucleia had also a 
temple at Thebes. (Paus. ix. 17. § 1.) [L. S.] 

EIJCLEIDES (EuKA«t5*js) of Alexandrria. 
The length of this article will not be blamed by 
any one who considers that, the sacred writers 
excepted, no Greek has been so much read or so 
variously translated as Euclid. To this it may be 
added, that there is hardly any book in our lan- 
guage in which the young scholar or the young 
mathematician can find all the information about 
this name which its celebrity would make him 
desire to have. 

Euclid has almost given his own name to the 
science of geometry, in every country in which his 
writings are studied ; and yet all we know of his 
private history amounts to" very little. He lived, 
according to Proclus {Comm, in Eucl. ii. 4), in the 
time of the first Ptolemy', n. c. 323 — 283. The 
forty years of Ptolemy’s reign are probably those 
of Euclid’s age, not of his youth ; for had he been 
trained in the school of Alexandria formed by 
Ptolemy, who invited thither men of note, Proclus 
would probably have given us the name of his 
teacher: but tradition rather makes Euclid the 
founder of the Alexandrian mathematical school 
than its pupil. This point is very material to the 
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formation of a just opinion of Euclid’s writings ; he 
was, we see, a younger contemporary of Aristotle 
(B.C. ,*184 — 322) if we suppose him to have been of 
mature age when Ptolemy began to patronise litera- 
ture: and on this supposition it is not likely that 
Aristotle’s writings, and his logic in particular, 
should have been read by Euclid in his youth, 
if at all. To us it seems almost certain, from the 
structure of Euclid's writings, that he had not 
read Aristotle: on this supposition, we pass over, 
as perfectly natural, things which, on the contrary 
one, would have seemed to shew great want of 
judgment. 

Euclid, says Proclus, was younger than Plato, 
hnd older than Eratosthenes and Archimedes, the 
latter of whom mentions him. He was of the 
Platonic sect, and well read in its doctrines. He 
collected the Elements, put into order much of 
what Eudoxus had done, completed many things 
of Theaetetus, and was the first who reduced 
to unobjectionable demonstration the imperfect 
attempts of his predecessors. It was his an- 
swer to Ptolemy, who asked if geometry could 
not be made easier, that there was no royal road 
(yuu elvai f3atTi\iKr)v arpenrov npos yecofxfTpiav)* 
This piece of wit has had many imitators ; “ Quel 
diable” said a French nobleman to Rohault, his 
teacher of geometry, “ pourrait entendre cela ? ” 
to which the answer was “ Ce serait un diable qui 
aurait de la patience.” A story similar to that of 
Euclid is related by Seneca (A/>. 91, cited by Au- 
gust) of Alexander. 

Pappus (lib. vii. in praef) states that Euclid was 
distinguished by the fairness and kindness of his 
disposition, particularly towards those who could 
do anything to advance the mathematical sciences: 
but as he is here evidently making a contrast to 
Apollonius, of whom he more than insinuates a 
directly contrary character, and as he lived more 
than four centuries after both, it is difficult to give 
credence to his means of knowing so much about 
either. At the same time we are to remember 
that he had access to many records which are now 
lost. On the same principle, perhaps, the account 
of Nasir-eddin and other Easterns is not to be 
entirely rejected, who state that Euclid was sprung 
of Greek parents, settled at Tyre ; that he lived, at 
one time, at Damascus ; that his father’s name was 
Naucrates, and grandfather’s Zenarchus. (August, 
who cites Gartz, De Interpr. Enel. Arab.) It is 
.against this account that Eutocius of Ascalon never 
hints at it. • 

At one time Euclid was universally confounded 
with Euclid of Megara, who lived near a century 
before him, and heard Socrates. Valerius Maximus 
has a story (viii. 12) that those who came to Plato 
about the construction of the celebrated Delian 
altar were referred by him to Euclid the geometer. 
This story, which must needs be false, since Euclid 
of Megara, the contemporary of Plato, was not a 
geometer, is probably the origin of the confusion. 

• This celebrated anecdote breaks off in the 
middle of the sentence in the Basle edition of 
Proclus. Barocius, who had better manuscripts, 
supplies the Latin of it ; and Sir Henry Savile, 
who had manuscripts of all kinds in his own li- 
brary, quotes it as above, with only iirl for irpds. 
August, in his edition of Euclid, has given this 
chapter of Proclus in Greek, but without saying 
from whence he has token it. 
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Harless thinks that Eudoxus should be read for 
Euclid in the passage of Valerius. 

In the frontispiece to Whiston’s translation of 
Tacquet’s Euclid there i 9 a bust, which is said to 
be token from a brass coin in the possession of 
Christina of Sweden ; but no such coin appears in 
the published collection of those in the cabinet of 
the queen of Sweden. Sidonius Apollinaris says 
( Epist . xi. 9) that it was the Custom to paint Euclid 
with the fingers extended ( laxatis ), as if in the' 
act of measurement. 

The history of geometry before the time of 
Euclid is given by Proclus, in a maimer which 
shews that he is merely making a summary of well 
known or at least generally received facts. He 
begins with the absurd stories so often repeated, 
that the Aegvptians were obliged to invent geo- 
metry in order to recover the landmarks which 
the Nile destroyed year by year, and that the 
Phoenicians were equally obliged to invent arith- 
metic for the wants their commerce. Thales, he 
goes on to say, brought this knowledge into Greece, 
and added many things, attempting some in a 
general manner (KaQokiKc&repov) and some in a 
perceptive or sensible manner (aicr&yTiKwrfpov). 
Proclus clearly refers to physical discovery in geo- 
metry, by measurement of instances. Next is 
mentioned Ameristus, the brother of Stesiehorns 
the poet. Then Pythagoras changed it into the 
form of a liberal science (iraibflas ikevOepov), took 
higher views of the subject, and investigated his 
theorems immaterially and intellectually (ailkut 
ual votpws) : he also wrote on incommensurable 
quantities (d\6y<uv), and on the mundane figures 
(the five regular solids). 

Barocius, whose Latin edition of Proclus has 
been generally followed, singularly enough trans- 
lates Akoya by quae non eaplicari passant, and 
Taylor follows him with ** such things as cannot 
be explained.” It is strange that two really learned 
editors of Euclid’s commentator should have been 
ignorant of one of Eucl^l’s technical terms. Then 
come Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, and a little after 
him Oenopides of Chios ; then Hippocrates of 
Chios, who squared the lunule, and then Theodorus 
of Cyrene. Hippocrates is the first writer of ele- 
ments who is recorded. Plato then did much for 
geometry by the mathematical character of his 
writings ; then Leodamos of Thasus, Archytas of 
Tarentum, and Theaetetus of Athens, gave a more 
scientific basis {ImcrrypoviKwrlpav axxrraaiv) to va- 
rious theorems ; Neocleides and his disciple Leon 
came after the preceding, the latter of whom increas- 
ed both the extent and utility of the science, in par- 
ticular by finding a test (5i opur/xbv) of whether the 
thing proposed be possible* or impossible. Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, a little younger than Leon, and the 
companion of those about Plato [Eudoxus], in- 
creased the number of general theorems, added 
three proportions to the three already existing, and 
in the things which concern the section (of the 
cone, no doubt) which was started by Plato him- 
self, much increased their number, aud employed 
analyses upon them. Amyclas Hemcleotes, the 
companion of Plato, Menaechmus, the disciple of 
Eudoxus and of Plato, and his brother Dcinostratus, 
made geometiy more perfect. Thcudiusof Magnesia 

* We cannot well understand whether by Suva* 
t6v Proclus means geometrically soluble, or possible 

in the common sense of the word. 
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generalized many particular proposition#. Cyxici- 
nus of Athens was his contemporary ; they took 
different sides on many common inquiries. Hermo- 
timus of Colophon added to what had been done 
by Eudoxus and Theaetetus, discovered elementary 
propositions, and wrote something on loci. Philip 
(o Merotor, others read MeS/uam?, Barocius reads 
Mendaeus ), the follower of Plato, made many ma- 
thematical inquiries connected with his master’s 
philosophy. Those who write on the history of 
geometry bring the completion of this science thus 
far. Here Proclus expressly refers to written his- 
tory, and in another place he particularly mentions 
the history of Eudemus the Peripatetic. 

This history of Prochts has been much kept in 
the background, we should almost say discredited, 
by editors, who seem to wish it should be thought 
that a finished and unassailable system sprung at 
once from the brain of Euclid ; an armed Minerva 
from the head of a Jupiter. But Proclus, as much 
a worshipper as any o? thcm,enust have had the 
same bias, and is therefore particularly worthy of 
confidence when he cites written history as to 
what was not done by Euclid. Make the most we 
can of his preliminaries, still the thirteen books of 
the Elements must have been a tremendous advance, 
probably even greater than that contained in the 
Principia of Newton. But still, to bring the state 
of our opinion of this progress down to something 
short of painful wonder, we are told that demon- 
stration had been given, that something had been 
written on proportion, something on incommensu- 
rables, something on loci, something on solids ; 
that analysis had been applied, that the conic sec- 
tions had been thought of, that the Elements had 
been distinguished from the rest and written on. 
From what Hippocrates had done, we know that 
the important property of the right-angled triangle 
was known ; we rely much more on the lunules 
than on the story about Pythagoras. The dispute 
about the famous Delian problem had arisen, and 
some conventional limit to the instruments of geo- 
metry must have been adopted ; for on keeping 
within them, the difficulty of tins problem depends. 

It will be convenient to speak separately of the 
Elements of Euclid^ as to their contents; and after- 
wards to mention them bibliogrnphieally, among 
the other writings. The book which passes under 
this name, as given by Robert Simson, unexcep- 
tionable as Elements of Geometry , is not calculated 
to give the scholar a proper idea of the elements of 
Euclid ; but it is admirably adapted to confuse, in 
the mind of the young student, all those notions of 
sound criticism which his other instructors are 
endeavouring to instil. The idea that Euclid must 
be perfect had got possession of the geometrical 
■world ; accordingly each editor, when he made 
what he took to be an alteration for the better, 
assumed that he was restoring) not amending , the 
original. If the books of Livy were to be re- 
written upon the basis of Niebuhr, and the result 
declared to be the real text, thon Livy would no 
more than share the fate of Euclid ; the only dif- 
ference being, that the former would undergo a 
larger quantity, of alteration than editors have seen 
nt to inflict upon the latter. This is no caricature; 
c.<?., Euclid, says Robert Simson, gav<% without 
doubt, a definition of compound ratio at the be- 
ginning of the fifth book, and accordingly he there 
inserts, not merely a definition, but, he assures us, 

the ,I e . ry .? ne which £uclid « av «* Not a single raanu* 
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script Supports him ; how, then, did he know# 
He saw that there ought to have been such a defi- 
nition, and he concluded that, therefore, there had 
been one. Now we by no means uphold Euclid 
as an all-sufficient guide to geometry, though we 
feel that it is to himself that we owe the power of 
amending his writings ; and we hope we may pro- 
test against the assumption that he could not have 
erred, whether by omission or commission. 

Some of the characteristics of the Elements are 
briefly as follows : — 

First. There is a total absence of distinction 
between the various ways in which we know the 
meaning of terms : certainty, and nothing more, is 
the thing sought. The definition of straightness, 
an idea which it is impossible to put into simpler 
words, and which is therefore described by a more 
difficult circumlocution, comes under the same 
heading as the explanation of the word “ parallel.” 
Hence disputes about the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of many of the definitions. 

Secondly. There is no distinction between pro- 
positions which require demonstration, and those 
which a logician would see to be nothing but 
different modes of stating a preceding proposition. 
When Euclid has proved that everything which 
is not A is not B, he’does not hold himself entitled 
to infer that every B is A, though the two propo- 
sitions are identically the same. Thus, having 
shewn that every point of a circle which is not the 
centre is not one from which three equal straight 
lines can be drawn, he cannot infer that any point 
from which three equal straight lines are drawn is 
the centre, but has need of a new demonstration. 
Thus, long before he wants to use book i. prop. 6, 
he has proved it again, and independently. 

Thirdly. lie has not the smallest notion of 
admitting any generalized use of a word, or of part- 
ing with any ordinary notion attached to it. 
Setting out with the conception of an angle rather 
as the sharp corner made by the meeting of two 
lines than as the magnitude which he afterwards 
shews how to measure, he never gets rid of that 
comer, never admits two right angles to make 
one angle, and still less is able to arrive at the 
idea of an angle greater than two right angldb. 
And when, in the last proposition of the sixth 
book, his definition of proportion absolutely requires 
that he should reason on angles of even more than 
four right angles, he takes no notice of this neces- 
sity, aud no one can tell whether it was an over- 
sight, whether Euclid thought the extension one 
which the student could make for himself, or , 
whether (which has sometimes struck us as nob. 
unlikely) the elements were his last work, and he 
did not live to revise them. * 

In one solitary case, Euclid seems to have made 
an omission implying that he recognized that 
natural extension of language by which unity is- 
considered as a numlxr* and Simson has thought it 
necessary to supply the omission (see his book v* 
prop. A), and has shewn himself more Euclid than 
Euclid upon the point of all others in which 
Euclid’s philosophy is defective. 

Fourthly. There is none of that attention to 
the forms of accuracy with which translators have 
endeavoured to invest the Elements, thereby giv- 
ing them that appearance which has made many 
teachers think it meritorious to insist upon their 
pupils remembering the very words of Simson* 
Theorems are found among the definitions : agsump-t 
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tions are made which are not formally set down 
among the postulates. Things which really ough 
to have been proved are sometimes passed over, 
and whether this is by mistake, or by intention o: 
supposing them self-evident, cannot now be known : 
for Euclid never refers to previous propositions by 
name or number, but only by simple re-assertion 
without reference; except that occasionally, and 
chiefly when a negative proposition is referred to, 
such words as “it has been demonstrated” are 
employed, without further specification. 

Fifthly. Euclid never condescends to hint at 
the reason why he finds himself obliged to adopt 
any particular course. Be the difficulty ever so 
great, he removes it without mention of its exist- 
ence. Accordingly, in many places, the unassisted 
student can only see that much trouble is taken, 
without being able to guess why. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the peculiar 
merit of the Elements which has caused them to 
retain their ground to this day? The answer is, 
that the preceding objections refer to matters 
which can be easily mended, without any alter- 
ation of the main parts of the work, and that no 
one has ever given so easy and natural a chain of 
geometrical consequences. There is a never erring 
truth in the results ; and, though there may be 
here and there a self-evident assumption used in 
demonstration, but not formally noted, there is 
never any the smallest departure from the limit- 
ations of construction which geometers had, from 
the time of Plato, imposed upon themselves. The 
6trong inclination of editors, already mentioned, to 
consider Euclid as perfect, and all negligences as 
the work of unskilful commentators or interpo- 
lators, is in itself a proof of the approximate tmth 
of the character -they give the work ; to which it 
maybe added that editors in general prefer Euclid 
as he stands to the alterations of other editors. 

The Elements consist of thirteen books written 
by Euclid, and two of which it is supposed that 
llypsicles is the author. The first four and the 
sixth are on plane geometry ; the fifth is on the 
theory' of proportion, and applies to magnitude in 
general ; the seventh, eighth, and ninth, are on 
arithmetic ; the tenth is on the arithmetical cha- 
racteristics of the divisions of a straight line ; the 
eleventh and twelfth are on the elements of solid 
geometry; the thirteenth (and also the fourteenth 
and fifteenth) are on the regular solids, which 
were so much studied among the Platonists as to 
bear the name of Platonic, and which, according to 
Proclus, were the objects on which the Elements 
were really meant to be written. 

At the commencement of the first book, under 
the name of definitions ( tipot ), are contained the 
assumption of such notions as the point, line, &c., 
and a number of verbal explanations. Then fol- 
low, under the name of postulates or demands 
( otrij/Aava), all that it is thought necessary to 
state as assumed in geometry. There are six 
postulates, three of which restrict the amount of 
construction granted to the joining two points 
by a straight line, the indefinite lengthening of a 
terminated straight line, and the drawing of a 
circle with a given centre, and a given distance 
measured from that centre as a radius ; the other 
three assume the equality of all right angles, the 
much disputed property of two lines, which meet 
a third at angles less than two right angles (we 
mean, of course, much disputed as to its propriety 
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as an assumption, not as to its truth), and that 
two straight lines cannot inclose a space. Lastly, 
under the name of common notions ( Koival evvotai) 
are given, either as common to all men or to all 
sciences, such assertions as that— -things equal to the 
same are equal to one another — the whole is greater 
than its part — &c. Modern editors have put the 
last three postulates at the end of the common 
notions, and applied the term axiom (which was 
not used till after Euclid) to them all. The in- 
tention of Euclid seems to have been, to distin- 
guish between that which his reader must grant, 
or seek another system, whatever may be his opi- 
nion as to the propriety of the assumption, and 
that which there is no 4 ues t' on every one will 
grant. The modern editor merely distinguishes 
the assumed problem (or construction) from the 
assumed theorem. Now there is no such distinc- 
tion in Euclid as that of problem and theorem ; 
the common term rrpSraais, translated proposition , 
includes both, and h the only one used. An im- 
mense preponderance of manuscripts, the testi- 
mony of Proclus, the Arabic translations, the 
summary of Boethius, place the assumptions about 
right angles and parallels (and most of them, that 
about two straight lines) among the postulates ; 
and this seems most reasonable, for it is certain 
that the first two assumptions can have no claim 
to nuik among common notions or to be placed in 
the same list with “ the whole is greater than its 
part.” 

Without describing minutely the contents of 
the first book of the Elements, we may observe 
that there is an arrangement of the propositions, 
which will enable any teacher to divide it into 
sections. Thus propp. 1 — 3 extend the power of 
construction to the drawing of a circle with any 
centre and any radius ; 4 — 8 are the basis of the 
theory of equal triangles ; 9—12 increase the 
power of construction ; 13 — 15 are solely on rela- 
tions of angles; Iff — 21 examine the relations of 
parts of one triangle ; 22 — 23 are additional con- 
structions ; 23 — 2 6 ahgmcnt the doctrine of equal 
triangles ; 27 — 31 contain the theory of parallels ;* 
32 stands alone, and gives the relation between 
the angles of a triangle; 33 — 34 give the first 
properties of a parallelogram ; 35 — 41 consider 
parallelograms and triangles of equal areas, but 
different forms; 42 — 46 apply what precedes to 
augmenting power of construction j 47 — 48 give 
the celebrated property of a right angled triangle 
and its converse. The other books are all capable 
of a similar species of subdivision. 

The second book shows those properties of the 
rectangles contained by the parts of divided 
straight lines, which are so closely connected with 
the common arithmetical operations of multipli- 
cation and division, that a student or a teacher 
who is not fully alive to the existence and diffi- 
culty of incommensurables is apt to think that 
common arithmetic would be as rigorous as geo- 
metry. Euclid knew better. 

The third book is devoted to the consideration 
of the properties of the circle, and is much cramped 
n several places by the imperfect idea already al- 
uded to, which Euclid took of an angle. There 
are some (-places in which he clearly drew upon 
experimental knowledge of the form of a circle, 

* See Penny Cyclopaedia, art. “ Parallels,” for 
lome account of this well- worn subject. 
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and made tacit assumption# of a kind which are count of it in the Penny Cyclopaedia , articfc, “ Ir- 
tarely met with in his writings. rational Quantities.” Euclid has evidently in his 

The fourth book treats of regular figures. Eu- mind the intention of classifying incommensurable 
clid's original postulates of construction give him, quantities : perhaps the circumference of the circle, 
by this time, the power of drawing them of 3, 4, 5, which we know had been an object of inquiry, 
and 15 sides, or of double, quadruple, &c., any of was suspected of being incommensurable with its 
these numbers, as 6, 12, 24, &c., 8, 16, &c. &c. diameter ; and hopes were perhaps entertained 


The fifth book is on the theory of proportion. 
. It refers to all kinds of magnitude, and is wholly 
independent of those which precede. The exist* 
ence of incommensurable quantities obliges him to 
introduce a definition of proportion which seems 
at first not only difficult, but uncouth and inele- 
gant ; those who have Examined other definitions 
know that all which are not defective are but 
various readings of that of Euclid. The reasons 
for this difficult definition are not alluded to, ac- 
cording to his custom ; few Students therefore un- 
derstand the fifth book at first, and many teachers 
decidedly object to make -it a part of the 
course. A distinction should be drawn between 
Euclid’s definition and his manner of applying it. 
Every one \vh# understands it must see that it is 
an application of arithmetic, and that the defective 
and unwieldy forms of arithmetical expression 
which never were banished from Creek science, 
need not be the necessary accompaniments of the 
modern use of the fifth book. For ourselves, we 
are satisfied that the only rigorous road to propor- 
tion is either through the fifth book, or else 
through something much more difficult than the 
fifth book need be. 

The sixth book applies the theory of propor- 
tion, and adds to the first four books the proposi- 
tions which, for want of it, they could not contain. 
It discusses the theory of figures of the same form, 
technically called similar. To give an idea of the 
advance which it makes, we may state that the 
first book has for its highest point of constructive 
power the formation of a rectangle upon a given 
base, equal to a given rectilinear figure ; that the 
second book enables us to^urn this rectangle into 
a square ; but the sixth book empowers us to 
make a figure of any given rectilinear shape equal 
to a rectilinear figure of given size, or briefly, to 
construct a figure of the form of one given figure, 
and of the size of another. It also supplies the 
geometrical form of the solution of a quadratic 
equation. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth books cannot 
have their subjects usefully separated. They treat 
of arithmetic, that is, of the fundamental properties 
of numbers, on which the rules of arithmetic must 
be founded. But Euclid goes further than is ne- 
cessary merely to construct a system of computa- 
tion,. about which the Greeks had little anxiety. 
He. is able to succeed in shewing that numbers 
which are prim* to one another are the least in 
their ratio, to prove that the number of primes is 
infinite, and to point out the rule for constructing 
what are called perfect numbers. When the mo- 
dern systems began to prevail, these books of Eu- 
clid were abandoned to the antiquary : our elemen- 
tary books of arithmetic, which till lately were all, 
and now are mostly, systems of mechanical rules, 
tell us what would have become of geometry if the 
earlier books had shared the same fate. 

The tenth book is the development of all the 
power of the preceding ones, geometrical and arith- 
metical. It is one of the most curious of the Greek 
speculations : the reader will find a synoptical ac- 


that a searching attempt to arrange the incommcn- 
surables which ordinary geometry presents might 
enable the geometer to say finally to which of them, 
if any, the circle belongs. However this may be, 
Euclid investigates, by isolated methods, and in a 
manner which, unless he had a concealed algebra, 
is more astonishing to us than anything in the 
Elements, every possible variety of lines which can 
be represented by (\/a ±\/5), a and b repre- 
senting two commensurable lines. He divides lines 
which can be represented by this formula into 25 
species, and he succeeds in detecting every possible 
species. He shews that every individual of every 
species is incommensurable with all the individuals 
of every other species ; and .also that no line of any 
ipecies can belong to that species in two different 
ways, or for two different sets of values of a and b. 
lie shews how to form other classes of incommen- 
surables, in number how mail}’ soever, no one of 
which can contain an individual line which is com- 
mensurable with an individual of any other class; 
and he demonstrates the incommensurability of a 
square and its diagonal. This book Inis a com- 
pleteness which none of the others (not even the 
fifth) can boast of: and we could almost suspect 
that Euclid, having arranged his materials in his 
own mind, and having completely elaborated the 
tenth book, wrote the preceding books after it, and 
did not live to revise them thoroughly. 

The eleventh and twelfth liooks contain the 
elements of solid geometry, as to prisms, pyramids, 
(See. The duplicate ratio of the diameters is 
shewn to be that of two circles, the triplicate ratio 
that of two spheres. Instances occur of the method 
of exhaustions, as it has been called, which in the 
hands of Archimedes became an instrument of dis- 
covery, producing results which are now usually 
referred to the differential calculus : while in those 
of Euclid it was only the mode of proving proposi- 
tions which must have been seen and believed be- 
fore t^ey were proved. The method of these books 
is clear and elegant, with some striking imperfec- 
tions, which have caused many to abandon them, 
even among those who allow no substitute for the 
first six books. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth books are on the five regular solids : and 
even had they all been written by Euclid (the last 
two are attributed to Hypsicles), they would but 
ill bear out the assertion of Proclus, that the regu- 
lar solids were the objects with a view to which 
the Elements were written : unless indeed we are 
to suppose that Euclid died before he could com- . 
plete his intended structure. Proclus was an en- 
thusiastic Platonist : Euclid was of that school ; 
and the former accordingly attributes to the latter 
a particular regard for what were sometimes called 
the Platonic bodies. But we think that the author 
himself of the Elements could hardly have considered 
them as a mere introduction to a favourite specula- 
tion : if he were so blind, we have every reason to 
suppose that his own contemporaries could have set 
him right. From various indications, it can be col- 
lected that the fame of the Elements was almost 
coeval with their publication ; and by the time of 

f 2 
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MarinU we learn from that writer that Euclid 
was called Kvpios <r roixtu^s. 

The Data of Euclid should be mentioned in con- 
nection with the Elements. This is a book contain- 
ing a hundred propositions of a peculiar and limited 
intent. Some writers have professed to see in it a 
key to the geometrical analysis of the ancients, in 
which they have greatly the advantage of us. 
"When there is a problem to solve, it is undoubtedly 
advantageous to have a rapid perception of the steps 
which will reach the result, if they can be succes- 
sively made. Given A, B, and C, to find D : one 
person may be completely at a loss how to proceed ; 
another may see almost intuitively that when A, 
B, and C are given, E can be found; from which 
it may be that the first person, had he perceived it, 
would have immediately found D. The formation 
of data consequential ’, as our ancestors would per- 
haps have called them, things not absolutely given, 
but the gift of which is implied in, and necessarily 
follows from, that which is given, is the object of 
the hundred propositions above mentioned. Thus, 
when a straight line of given length is intercepted 
between two given parallels, one of these proposi- 
tions shews that the angle it makes with the pa- 
rallels is given in magnitude. * There is not much 
more in this book of Data than an intelligent stu- 
dent picks up from the Elements themselves ; on 
which account we cannot consider it as a great step 
in geometrical analysis. The operations of thought 
which it requires are indispensable, but they are 
contained elsewhere. At the same time we cannot 
deny that the Data might have fixed in the mind 
of a Greek, with greater strength than the Ele- 
ments themselves, notions upon consequential data 
which the moderns acquire from the application of 
arithmetic and algebra ; perhaps it was the percep- 
tion of this which dictated the opinion about the 
value of the book of Data in analysis. 

While on this subject, it may be useful to re- 
mind the reader how difficult it is to judge of the 
character of Euclid’s writings, as far as his own 
merits are concerned, ignorant as we are of the 
precise purpose with which any one was written. 
For instance ; was he merely shewing his contem- 
poraries that a connected system of demonstration 
might be made without taking more than a certain 
number of postulates out of a collection, the^neceB- 
fiity of each of which had been advocated by some 
and denied by others? We then understand why 
he placed his six postulates in the prominent posi- 
tion which they occupy, and we can find no fault 
with his tacit admission of many others, the neces- 
sity of which had perhaps never been questioned. 
But if we are to consider him as meaning to be 
what his commentators have taken him to be, a 
model of the most scrupulous formal rigour, we can 
then deny that he has altogether succeeded, though 
we may admit that he has made the nearest ap- 
proach. 

The literary history of the writings of Euclid 
would contain that of the rise and progress of geo- 
metry in every Christian and Mohammedan na- 
tion : our notice, therefore, must be but slight, and 
various points of it will be confirmed by the biblio- 
graphical account which will follow. 

■In Greece, including Asia Minor, Alexandria, 
•and the Italian colonies, the Elements soon became 
the universal study of geometers. Commentators 
wen not wanting ; Proclus mentions Heron and 
<£opjm», and Aeneas of Hierapolis, who made an 
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epitome of the whole. Theon the younger (of 
Alexandria) lived a little before Proclus (who died, 
about a. n. 485). The latter has made his feeble 
commentary on the first book valuable by its his-, 
torical information, and was something o&„a lumi- 
nary in ages more dark than his own. Buf Theon 
was a light of another sort, and his name has 
played a conspicuous and singular part in the his- 
tory of Euclid’s writings. lie gave a new edition 
of Euclid, with some slight additions and altera- 
tions : he tells us so himself, and uses the word 
ttfSocus, as applied to his own edition, in his com- 
mentary on Ptolemy. He also informs us that the 
part which relates to the stators in the last propo- 
sition of the sixth book is his own addition : and 
it is found in all the manuscripts following the 
onep eSei Sti^ai with which Euclid always ends. 
Alexander Aphrodisitnsis ( Comment, in priora 
Anuli/l. A ristot, ) mentions as the fourth of the 
tenth hook that whjgh is the fifth in all manu- 
scripts. Again, in several manuscripts the whole 
work is headed as e/t tcov (dtuvos (Tvvovaiu/V. We 
shall presently sec to what this le<§: but now we 
must remark that Proclus does not mention Theon 
at all; from which, since both were Platonists re- 
siding at Alexandria, and Proclus had probably 
seen Theon in his younger days, we must either 
infer some quarrel between the two, or, which is 
perhaps more likely, presume that Theon’s altera- 
tions were very slight. 

The two books of Geometry left by Boethius 
contain nothing but enunciations and diagrams 
from the first four books of Euclid. The assertion 
of Boethius that Euclid only arranged, and that 
the discovery and demonstration were the work of 
others, probably contributed to the notions about 
Theon presently described. Until the restoration 
of the Elements by translation from the Arabic, 
this work of Boethius was the only European 
treatise on geometry, as far as is known. 

The Arabic translations of Euclid began to be 
made under the culip(.s Haroun al Raschid and 
A1 Mamun ; by their time, the very name of Eu- 
clid had almost disappeared from the West. But 
nearly one hundred and fifty years followed the 
capture of Egypt by the Mohammedans before the 
latter began to profit by the knowledge of the 
Greeks. After this time, the works of the geome- 
ters were sedulously translated, and a great invr 
pulse was given by them. Commentaries, and 
even original writings, followed ; but so few of 
these are known among us, that it is only front 
the Saracen writings on astronomy (a science which 
always carries its own history along with it) that 
we can form a good idea of the very striking pro- 
gress which the Mohammedans made under their 
Greek teachers. Some writers speak slightingly of 
this progress, the results of whiq^ they are too apt 
to compare with those of our own time : they 
ought rather to place the Saracens by the side of 
tiieir own Gothic ancestors, and, making some al- 
lowance for the more advantageous circumstances 
under which the first started, they should view 
the second systematically dispersing the remains of 
Greek civilization, while the first were concentrat- 
ing the geometry of Alexandria, the arithmetic 
and algebra of India, and the astronomy of both, 
to form a nucleus for the present state of science. 

The Elements of Euclid were restored to Europe 
T>y translation from the Arabic. In connection 
with ihis restoration four Eastern, .editors ma y be 
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mentioned. Honein ben Ishak (died a. d. 873) 
published an edition which was afterwards cor- 
rected by Thabet ben Corrah, a well-known astro- 
nomer. After him, according to DVHerbelot, 
Othman pf Damascus (of uncertain date, but before 
the thirteenth century) saw at Rome a Greek ma- 
nuscript containing many more propositions than 
he had been accustomed to find : he had been used 
to 1 90 diagrams, and the manuscript contained 40 
more. If these numbers be correct, Honein could 
only have had the first six books ; and the new 
translation which Othman immediately made must 
have been afterwards augmented. A little after 
A. D. 1*260, the astronomer Nasireddin gave an- 
other edition; which is now accessible, having been 
printed in Arabic at Rome in 1594. It is tolera- 
bly complete, but yet it is not the edition from 
which the earliest European translation was made, 
as Peyrard found by comparing the Bame proposi- 
tion in the two. • 

The first European who found Euclid in Arabic, 
and translated the Elements into Latin, was Athe- 
lard or Aftelard, of Bath, who was certainly alive 
in 1 1 30. (See “ Adelard,” in the Iiioyr. Diet, of 
the Soc. D. U. K.) This writer probably obtained 
bis original in Spain : and his translation is the 
one which became current in Europe, and is the 
first which was printed, though under the name of 
Campanus. Till very lately, Campanus was supposed 
to have been the translator. Tiraboschi takes it to 
have been Adclard, as a matter of course ; Libri 
pronounces the same opinion after inquiry ; and 
Scheibel states that in his copy of Campanus the 
authorship of Adclard was asserted in a hand- 
writing as old as the work itself, (a. n. 1482.) 
Some of the manuscripts which bear the name of 
Adelard have that of Campanus attached to the 
commentary. There are several of these manu- 
scripts in existence ; and a comparison of any one 
of them with the printed book which was attributed 
to Campanus would settle the question. 

The seed thus brought b^ Adelard into Europe 
was sown with good effect. In the next century 
Roger Bacon quotes Euclid, and when he cites Boe- 
thius; it is not for his geometry. Up to the time of 
printing, there was at least as much dispersion of the 
Elements as of any other book : after this period, 
Euclid was, as we shall see, an early and frequent 
product of the press. Where science flourished, 
Euclid was found; and wherever he was found, 
science flourished more or less according as more 
or less attention was paid to his Elements. As to 
writing another work on geometry, the middle ages 
would as soon have thought of composing another 
New Testament : not only did Euclid preserve his 
right to the title of itvpios down to the 

end of the seventeenth century, and that in so ab- 
solute a manner, that then, as sometimes now, the 
young beginner imagined the name of the man to 
be a synonyme for the science; but his order of 
demonstration was thought to be necessary, and 
founded in the nature of our minds. Tartaglia, 
whose bias we might suppose would have been 
shaken by his knowledge* of Indian arithmetic and 
algebra* calls Euclid solo introduttore dells scientie 
matkemaiim: and algebra was not at that time con- 
sidered as entitled to the name of a science by 
those, who had been formed on the Greek model ; 

arte maggiore ” was its designation. The story!* 
about Pascal’s discovery of geometry in his boy- 
hood d. 1635} contains the statement that he 
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had got “as far as'the 32nd proposition of the first 
book” before he was detected, the exaggerators 
(for much exaggerated this very circumstance shews 
the truth must have been) not having the slightest 
idea that a new invented system could proceed ii» 
any other order than thi't of Euclid. 

The vernacular translations of the Elements date 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, from which 
time the history of mathematical science divides 
itself into that of the several countries where it 
flourished. By slow steps, the continent of Europe 
has almost entirely abandoned the ancient Ele- 
ments, and substituted systems of geometry more 
in accordance with the tastes which algebra has 
introduced : but in England, down to the present 
time, Euclid has held his ground. There is not in 
our country any system of geometry twenty yea& 
old, which has pretensions to anything like cur- 
rency, but it is either Euclid, or something so 
fashioned upon Euclid that the resemblance is as 
close as that of some of his professed editors. We 
cannot here go into the reasons of our opinion; but 
we have no doubt that the love of accuracy in ma- 
thematical reasoning has declined wherever Euclid 
has been abandoned. We are not so much of the 
old opinion as to say*that this must necessarily have 
happened ; but, feeling quite sure that all the al- 
terations have had their origin in the desire for 
more facility than could be obtained by rigorous 
deduction from postulates both tme and evident, 
we see what has happened, and why, without be- 
ing at all inclined to dispute that a disposition to 
depart from the letter, carrying oft’ the spirit, would 
have been attended with very different results. Of 
the two best foreign books of geometry which we 
know, and which are not Euclidean, one demands 
a right to “imagine” a thing which the writer 
himself knew perfectly well was not true ; and the 
other is content to shew that the theorems are so 
nearly true that their error, if any, is imperceptible 
to the senses. It must be admitted that both these 
ibsurdities are committed to avoid the fifth book, 
.ind that English teachers have, of late years, been* 
much inclined to do something of the same sort, 
less openly. But here, at least, writers have left 
it to teachers to shirk* truth, if they like, without 
being wilful accomplices before the fact. In an 
English translation of one of the preceding works, 
the means of correcting the error were given : and 
the original work of most note, not Euclidean, 
which has appeared of late years, does not attempt 
to get over the difficulty by any false assumption. 

At the time of the invention of printing, two 
errors were current with respect to Euclid person- 
ally. The first was that he was Euclid a&Megara, 
a totally different person. This confusion has been 
said to take its rise from a passage in Plutarch, 
but we cannot find the reference. Boethius per- 
petuated it. The second was that Theon was the 
demonstrator of all the propositions, and that Euclid 
only left the definitions, postulates, &c., with the 

* We must not be understood as objecting to 
;hc teacher's right to make his pupil assume any- 
thing he likes, provided only that the latter 
knows what he is about. Our contemptuous, 
expression (for such we mean it to be) is directed 
gainst those who substitute assumption for de-. 
monstration, or the particular for the general, and 
eave the student in ignorance of what has been 
done, * 
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enunciations in their present order. So completely 
was this notion received, that editions of Euclid, 
so called, contained only enunciations; all that 
contained demonstrations were said to be Euclid 
With the commentary of Theon, Campanus, Zam- 
bertus, or some other. Also, when the enunciations 
were given in Greek and Latin, and the demon- 
strations in Latin only, this was said to constitute 
an edition of Euclid in the original Greek, which 
has occasioned a host of bibliographical errors. We 
have already seen that Theon did edit Euclid, and 
that manuscripts have described this editorship 
in a manner calculated to lead to the mistake : 
but Proclus, who not only describes Euclid as rd 
/xa\aKUT(pou SetKvvpeva rots epirpoirdeu els ave- 
/Jyicrovs diroStt$(is avayaywv, and comments on 
lift very demdftstrations which we now have, as 
on those of Euclid, is an unanswerable witness; 
the order of the propositions themselves, connected 
as it is with the mode of demonstration, is another ; 
and finally, Theon himself, in stating, as before 
noted, that a particular part of a certain demonstra- 
tion is his own, states as distinctly that the rest is 
not. Sir Henry Savile (the founder of the Savilian 
chairs a# Oxford), in the lectures* on Euclid with! 
which he opened his own chair of geometry before*' 
he resigned it to Briggs (who is said to have taken 
up the course where his founder left off, at book i. 
prop. 9), notes that much discussion had taken 
place on the subject, and gives three opinions. 
The first, that of q uulani stulli ct jM'rridiculi, above 
discussed : the second, that of Peter Ramus, who 
held the whole to be absolutely due to Theon, 
propositions as well as demonstrations, false , quis 
ncyutl the third, that of Buteo of Dauphiny, a 
geometer of merit, who attributes the whole to 
Euclid, quae opinio aut vera cst , ant rcritati eerie 
jtroxima. It is not useless to remind the classical 
student of these things : the middle ages may be 
called the “ages of faith ” in their views of criticism. 
Whatever was written was received without exa- 
mination ; and the endorsement of an obscure scho- 
liast, which was perhaps the mere whim of a tran- 
scriber, was allowed to rank with the clearest as- 
sertions of the commentators and scholars who had 
before them more works, now lost, written by the 
contemporaries of the author in question, than 
there were letters in the stupid sentence which 
was allowed to overbalance their testimony. From 
such practices we are now, it may well be hoped, 
finally delivered : but the time is not yet come 
when refutation of “ the scholiast ” may be safely 
abandoned. 

All the works that have been attributed to 
Euclid anil as follows : 

1. Xrotx«ia, the Elements, in 13 books, with a 
14th and 15th added by Hvpsici.ks. 

2. AeSopiva, the Data , which has a preface by 
Marinus of Naples. 

3. E iaaywyd 'Appovuch, a Treatise on Music; 
and 4. Kararopr) K avovos, the Division of the Scale : 
one of these works, most likely the former, must 
be rejected. Proclus says that Euclid wrote Kara 
povatK^v oroixftwotis. 

5. Qaiviptva, the Appearances (of the heavens). 
Pappus mentions them. 

6. * OwTtwf, on Optics ; and 7. Karoirrputd, on 
Catoptrics . Proclus mentions both. 

* PraelecUonet tretdecim in principiurp elementorum 
Eudidts; Oxonti habitae m.dc.xx. Oxoniae, 1621. 
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The preceding works are in existence; the fol- 
lowing are either lost, or do not remain in the 
original Greek. 

8. II«pl Aiaipeareuv $i§\lov, On Divisions. Pro- 
chis (l. c.) There is a translation from the Arabic, 
with the name of Mohammed of Bagdad attached, 
which has been suspected of being a translation of 
the book of Euclid : of this we shall see more. 

9 . Katvinuu f3i€\(a S', Four Itooks on Conic Sec- 
tions. Pappus (lib. vii. praef.) affirms that Euclid 
wrote four books on conics, which Apollonius en- 
larged, adding four others. Archimedes refers to 
the elements of conic sections in a manner which 
shews that he could not tfe mentioning the new 
work of his contemporary Apollonius (which it is 
most likely he never saw). Euclid may possibly 
have written on conic sections ; but it is impossible 
that the first four books of AroLL(|pus (see his 
life) can have been those of Euclid. 

10 . noptapdrwv y'. Three books of Porisms. 

These are mentioned by Proclus and by Pappus 
(/. <•.), the latter of whom gives a description which 
is so corrupt as to be unintelligible. 

1 1 . Toirtou ’EiwreScov f5i€hia /}', Two books on 
Plane Loci. Pappus mentions these, but not Eu- 
tocius, as Fabricius affirms. ( Comment . in Apoll. 
lib. i. lemm.) 

12. Totcwv irpos 'Errapavetav $t€\la fjf, men- 
tioned by Pappus. What these Tdiroi irpos 'Eirt- 
<pdvuav, or Loci ad Superfieiem, were, neither 
Pappus nor Eutocius inform us ; the latter says 
they derive their name from their own ISi6ttjs, 
which there is no reason to doubt. We suspect 
that the books and the meaning of the title were 
as much lost in the time of Eutocius as now. 

13. Uep\ mevSapiwv, On Fallacies. On this 
work Proclus says, “He gave methods of clear 
judgment (StopariKrjs (ppoinjaem) the possession of 
which enables us to exercise those who are begin- 
ning geometry in the detection of false reasonings, 
and to keep them frge from delusion. And the 
book which gives us this preparation is called 
VfvSapiuu, in which he enumerates the species of 
fallacies, and exercises the mental faculty on each 
species by all manner of theorems. He places 
truth side by side with falsehood, and connects 
the confutation of falsehood with experience.” It 
thus appears that Euclid did not intend his Ele- 
ments to be studied without any preparation, but 
that he had himself prepared a treatise on fallacious 
reasoning, to precede, or at least to accompany, the 
Elements. The Joss of this book is much to be 
regretted, particularly on account of the explana- 
tions of the course adopted in the Elements which 
it cannot but have contained. 

We now proceed to some bibliographical account 
of the writings of Euclid. In every case in which 
we do not mention the sourco of information, it is 
to be presumed that we take it from the edition 
itself. 

The first, or editio princeps, of the Elements is 
that printed by Erhard Ratdolt at Venice in 1482, 
black letter, folio. It is the Latin of the fifteen 
books of the Elements, from Adelard, with the 
commentary of Campanus following the demon- 
strations. 'It has no title, but, after a short intro- 
duction by the printer, opens thus : “ Proclariasimuk 
liber elementorum Euclidis perspica cissimi : in 
artem geometric incipit guS. foelicissime : P unc tus 
est cujus ps nn est,” &c. Ratdolt states in the 
introduction that the difficulty of printing diagram s 
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had prevented books of geometry from going through principis opera , &c. At the end, Venetiis impressum 
the press, but that he had so completely overcome per . ..Payaninum de Paganinis . . . <mi«o...mdviiu ... 
it, by great pains, that “ qua facilitate litterarum Paciolus adopts the Latin of Adelard, and occa- 
elementa imprimuntur, ea etiara geometrice figure sionally quotes the comment of Campanus, intro- 
conficerentur.” These diagrams are printed on the ducing his own additional comments with the head 
margin, and though at first sight they seem to be “ Castigator.” He opens the fifth book with the 
woodcuts, yet a closer inspection makes it probable account of a lecture which he gave on that book in 
that they are produced from metal lines. The a church at Venice, August 11, 1508, giving the 
number of propositions in Euclid (15 books) is 485, names of those present, and some subsequent lau- 
of which 18 are wanting here, and 30 appear which datory correspondence. This edition is less loaded 
are not in Euclid ; so that there are 497 proposi- with comment than either of those which precede, 
tions. The preface to the 14th book, by which it It is extremely scarce, and is beautifully printed : 
is made almost certain that Euclid did not write it the letter is a curious intermediate step between 
(for Euclid’s books hafe no prefaces) is omitted, the old thick black letter and that of the Homan 
Its Arabic oiigin is visible in the words hdmuaym type, and makes the derivation of the latter from 
and helmuariphe , which are used for a rhombus and the former very clear. 

a trapezium. This edition is not very scarce in The fifth edition (Elements, Latin* Roman letter 
England ; wfa have seen at ’least four copies for folio), edited by Jacobus Faber, and printed by 
sale in the last ten years. Henry Stephens at Paris in 1516, has the title 

The second edition bears £ Vincentiae 1491,” Contenta followed by heads of the contents. 
Homan letter, -folio, and was printed “ per magis- There are the fifteen books of Euclid , by which 
trum Leonardum de Basilea et Gulielmum de are meant the Enunciations (see the preceding re- 
Papia socios.” It is entirely a reprint, with the marks on this subject); the Comment 6f Campanus, 
introduction omitted (unless indeed it be torn out meaning the demonstrations in Adelard’s Latin ; 
in the only copy we ever saw), and is but a poor the Comment of Theon as given by Zaugbertus, 
specimen, both as to letter-press and diagrams, ^Weaning the demonstration in the Latin ot Zam- 
when compared with the first edition, than which • Dertus ; and the Comment of Hypsides as given by 
it is very much scarcer. Both these editions call Zambertus upon the last two books, meaning the 
Euclid Meyarcnsis. demonstrations of those two books. This edition 

The third edition (also Latin, Roman letter, is fairly printed, and is moderately scarce. From 
folio,) containing the Elements, the Phaenomena, it we date the time when a list of enunciations 
the two Optics (under the names of Spccularia and merely was universally called the complete work of 
Perspectiva ), and the Data with the preface of Euclid. 

Marinus, being the editio princeps of all but the With these editions the ancient series, as we 
Elements, has the title Euclidis Meyarcnsis philo- may call it, terminates, meaning the complete La- 
sophici Platonibi , mathematicarum disciplinary, tin editions which preceded the publication of the 
janitoris : hahent in hoc volumine quicuque ad tna- Greek text. Thus we see five folio editions of the 
thematied substantia aspirdt : elemctorum libros , Elements produced in thirty-four years, 
cjr. $ 7 *. Zambcrto Veneto Interprete. At the end The first Greek text was published by Simon 
is Impressum Venetis , $'c. in edibus Joannis Ta- Gryne, or Grynocus, Basle, 1533, folio:* contain- 
euiniy $•<?., AI. D. V. VII I. Klcndas Nor chris — ing, 4k ruu 0e a>vos avvovaiav (the title-page has 
that is, 1505, often read!* 1508 by an obvious this statement), the fifteen boofa|.pf the Elements, 
mistake. Zambertus has given a long preface and the commentary of Proclus added at the end, 
and a life of Euclid : he professes to have trans- so far as it remains ; all Greek, without Latin, 
latcd from a Greek text, and this a very little On Grynoeus and his reverendt care of manuscripts, 
inspection will shew ho must have done; but he see Anthony Wood. ( Athen . Oxon. in verb .) The 
does not give any information upon his manu- Oxford editor is studiously silent about this Basle 
scripts. He states that the propositions have the edition, which, though not obtained from many 
exposition of Theon or Hypsides, by which he pro- manuscripts, is even now of some value, and was 
bably means that Theon or Hypsides gave the for a century and three-quarters the only printed 
demonstrations. The preceding editors, whatever Greek text of all the books. 

their opinions may have been, do not expressly state With regard to Greek texts, the student must 
Theon or any other to have been the author of the be on his guard against bibliographers. For in- 
deraonstrations: but by 1505 the Greek manuscripts stance, Harless J gives, from good catalogues, Ed- 

which bear the name of Theon had probably come — 

to light. For Zambertus Fabricius cites Goetz, mem. * Fabricius sets down an edition of 1 1530, by 
bibl. Dresd. ii. p. 213 : his edition is beautifully the same editor: this is a misprint, 
printed, and is rare. lie exposes the translations *f* * fc Sure I am, that while he continued there 
from the Arabic with unceasing severity. Fabri- (i. e. at Oxford), he visited and studied in most of 
cius mentions (from Scheibel) two small works, the the libraries, searched after rare books of the Greek 
four books of the Elements by Arabr.Jocher, 1506, tongue, particularly after Borne of the books of 
and something called “Geometria Euclidis,” which commentaries of Proclus Diadoch. Lycius, and 
accompanies an edition of Sacrobosco, Paris, II. having found several, and the owners to be care- * 
Stephens, 1507. Of these we know nothing. less of them, he took some away, and conveyed 
The fourth edition (Latin, black letter, folio, them with him beyond the seas, as in an epistle 
1509), containing the Elements only, gs the work by him written to John the son of Thos. More, he 
of the celebrated Lucas Paciolus (de Burgo confesseth.” Wood. 

Sancti Sepulchri), better known as Lucas di $ Schweiger, in his Hdndbuch (Leipsig, 1830), 
Borgo, the first who printed a work on algebra, gives this same edition as a Greek one, and makes 
The title is Euclidis Megarensis philosopki acutis- the same mistake with regard to those of Dasypo- 
luathematicorumque omnium sine controversia dius, Scheubel, &c. We have no doubt that the 
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•K AefSev 2 roixtiwv f3i6Kta if, Rome, 1545, 8vo., plete translation of Archimedes. It was his im- 
printed by Antonius Bladus Asulanus, containing tention to publish the texts of Euclid, Apollonius, 
‘ enunciations only, without demonstrations or dia- and Archimedes ; and beginning to examine the 
grams, edited by Angelus Cujanus, and dedicated manuscripts of Euclid in the Royal Library at 
to Antonius Altovitus. We happen to possess a Paris, 23 in number, he found onBj; marked No. 190, 
littfe volume agreeing in every particular with this which had the appearance of being written iq, the 
description, except only that it is in Italian , being ninth century, and which seemed more con^Mete 
“ I quindici libri degli elementi di Euclide, <U Greco and trustworthy than any single known ifl|tnu- 
tradotti in lingua Those, ana.” Here is another in- script. This document was part of the plunder 
6tancc in which the editor believed he had given sent from Rome to Paris by Napoleon, and had 
the whole of Euclid in giving the enunciations, belonged to the Vatican Library. When restitu- 
From this edition another Greek text, Florence, tion was enforced by the allied armies in 1815, a 


1545, was invented by pother mistake. All the 
Greek and Latin editions which Fabricius, Mur- 
hard, &c., attribute to Dasypodius (Conrad Rauch- 
fuss), only give the enunciations in Greek. The 
same may be said of Schcubel’s edition of the first 
six books (Basle, folio, 1.550), which nevertheless 
professes in tlfe title-page to give Euclid , Gr. Lat. 
Tfcfcre is an anonymous complete Greek and Latin 
text, London, printed by William Jones, lb’*20, 
which has thirteen books in the title-page, but 
contains only six in all copies that we have seen : 
it is attributed to the celebrated mathematician 
Briggs. 

The' 'Oxford edition, folio, 1703, published 
David Gregory, with the title Evk\([8ov tcL 
fiev a, took its rise in the collection of manuscripts 
bequeathed by Sir Henry Savile to the University, 
and was a part of Dr. Edward Bernard's plan 
(see his life in the Penny Cyclopaedia) for a large 
republication of the Greek geometers. His inten- 
tion was, that the first four volumes should contain 
Euclid, Apollonius. Archimedes, Pappus, and Heron ; 
and, by an undesigned coincidence, the University 
has actually published the first three volumes in the 
order intended: we hope Pappus and Heron will 
be edited in time. In this Oxford text a large addi- 
tional supply of manuscripts was consulted, but 
various readings are not given. It contains all the 
reputed works of Euclid, the Latin work of Mo- 
hammed of llag<fed, above mentioned as attributed 
by some to Euclid, and a Latin fragment lJe Leri 
ct I’onderoso, which is wholly unworthy of notice, 
but which some had given to Euclid. The Latin 
of this edition is mostly from Commandine, with 
the help of Henry Savile’s papers, which seem to 
have nearly amounted to a complete version. As 
an edition of the whole of Euclid’s works, this 
stands alone, there being no other in Greek. 
Peyrard, who examined it with every desire to 
find errors of the press, produced only at the rate 
of ten for each book of the Elements. 

The Paris edition was produced under singular 
circumstances. It is Greek, Latin, and French, in 
3 vols. 4to. Paris, 1814-18 -18, and it contains 
fifteen books of the Elements and the Data ; for, 
though professing to give a complete edition of 
Euclid, Pcj T rard would not admit anything else to 
be genuine. F. Peyrard had published a transla- 
tion of some books of Euclid in 1804, and a corn- 

classical bibliographers are trustworthy as to 
writers with whom a scholar is more conversant 
than with Euclid. It is much that a Fabricius 
should enter upon Euclid or Archimedes at all, 
and he may well be excused for simply copying 
from bibliographical lists. But the mathemati- 
cal bibliographers, Heilbronner, Murhard, &c., are 
inexcusable for copying from, and perpetuating, the 
almost unavoidable mistakes of Fabricius. 


special permission was given to Peyrard to retain 
this manuscript till he had finished the edition on 
which he was then engaged, and of which one vo- 
lume had already appeared. Peyrard was a wor- 
shipper of this manuscript. No. 190, and had a con- 
tempt for all previous editions of Eiu^id. He gives 
at the end of each volume* a comparison of the 
Paris edition with t[\e Oxford, specifying what has 
been derived from the Vatican manuscript, and 
making a selection from the various readings of the 
other 22 manuscripts which were before him. This 
edition is therefore very valuable ; but it is very 
incorrectly printed : and the editor’s strictures 
upon his predecessors seem to us to require tho 
support of better scholarship than he could bring 
to bear upon the subject. (See the Dublin Review , 
No. 22, Nov. 1841, p. 341, &c.) 

The Berlin edition, Greek only, one volume in 
two .parts, octavo, Berlin, 1 820, is the work of E. 
F. August, and contains the thirteen books of the 
Elements, with various readings from Peyrard, and 
from three additional manuscripts at Munich (mak- 
ing altogether about 35 manuscripts consulted by 
the four editors). To the scholar who wants one 
edition of the Elements, we should decidedly re- 
commend this, as bringing together all that has 
been done for the text of Euclid’s greatest work. 

We mention here, out of its place. The Elements 
of Euclid with dissertations , by James Williamson, 
B.l>. 2 vols. 4to., Oxfoid, 1781, and London, 1788. 
This is an English translation of thirteen books, 
made in the closest manner from the Oxford edi- 
tion, being Euclid word for word, with the addi- 
tional words required by the English idiom given 
in Italics. This edition is valuable, and not very 
scarce : the dissertations may be read with profit 
by a modem algebraist, if it be true that equal and 
opposite errors destroy one another. 

Camorer and Ilauber published the first six 
books in Greek and Latin, with good notes, Ber- 
lin, 8vo. 1824. 

We believe wc have mentioned all the Greek 
texts of the Elements; the liberal supply with 
which the bibliographers have furnished the world, 
and which Fabricius and others have perpetuated, 
is, as we have no doubt, a series of mistakes arising 
for the most part out of the belief about Euclid the 
onunciator and Thcon the demonstrator, which we 
have described. Of Latin editions, which must have 
a slight notice, we have the six books by Orontius 
Finoeus, Paris, J536, folio (Fabr., Murhard) ; 
the same by Joachim Camerarius, Leipsic, 1549, 
8vo (Fabr., Murhard); the fifteen books by Steph. 
Gracilis, Pr»ris, 1557, 4to. (Fabr., who calls it Gr. 
Lat., Murhard); the fifteen books of Franc, de Foix 
de Candnle ( Flussas Candalla), who adds a sixteenth, 
Paris, 1566’, folio, and promises a seventeenth and 
eighteenth, which he gave in a subsequent edition, 
Paris, 1578, folio (Fabr., Murhard) j Frederic 
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Commandine’s first edition of the fifteen books, with 
commentaries, Pisauri, 1572, foL (Fabr., Murhard); 
the fifteen books of Christopher Clavius, with com- 
mentary, and Qandalla's sixteenth bpok annexed, 
Rome, 1 574, fol/(Fabr., Murhard); thirteen books, 
by* Ambrosius Rhodius, Witteberg, 1609, 8vo. 
<%br., Murh.); thirteen books by the Jesuit Claude 
R&rd, Antwerp, 1645, folio ( Murh. ) ; t wel ve books 
by Horsley, Oxford, 1802. We have not thought 
it necessary to swell this article with the various 
reprints of these and the old Latin editions, nor 
with editions which, though willed Elements of 
Euclid, have the demonstrations given in the edi- 
tor’s own manner, as Aose of Maurolycus, Barrow, 
Cotes, &c., &c., nor with the editions contained in 
ancient courses of mathematics, such as those of 
Herigonius, Heel) ales, Schott, &.c., &c., which ge- 
nerally guft& a tolerably complete edition of the 
Elements, lyommandine and Clavius are the pro- 
genitors of a large school of # editors, among whom 
Robert Simson stands conspicuous. 

We now proceed to English translations. Wc 
find in Tanner ( Uibl. Brit . Jlib. p. 149) the fol- 
lowing short statement : “ Candish, Richardus, 

patria SufFolciensis, in linguain patriam transtulit 
Euclidis geometriaro, lib. xv. Claruit* a. d. mdlvl.' 
Bal. par. post. p. 111.” Richard Candish is men- 
tioned elsewhere as a translator, but we are confi- 
dent that his translation was never published. 
Before 1570, all that had been published in Eng- 
lish was Robert ltecorde’s Bathway to Knowledge, 
1551, containing enunciations only of the first four 
books, not in Euclid’s order. Rccorde considers 
demonstration to be the work of Theon. In 1570 
appeared Henry Billingsley’s translation of the fif- 
teen booksj with Candalla’s sixteenth, London, 
folio. This book has a long preface by John Dee, 
the magician, whose picture is at the beginning : 
so that it has often been taken for Dee’s transla- 
tion ; but he himself, in a list of his own works, 
ascribes it to Billingsley. The latter was a rich 
citizen, and was mayor (fith knighthood) in 1591. 
We always had doubts whether he was the real 
translator, imagining that l)ce had done the drud- 
gery at least. On looking into Anthony Wood’s 
account of Billingsley (Ath. Oaoti. in verb.) we find 
it stated (and also how the information was ob- 
tained) that he studied three years at Oxford be- 
fore he was apprenticed to a haberdasher, and there 
made acquaintance with an “eminent mathema- 
tician” called Whytehead, an Augustine friar. 
When the friar was “put to his shifts” by the 
dissolution of the monasteries, Billingsley received 
and maintained him, and learnt mathematics from 
him. “When Whytehead died, he gave his scho- 
lar all his mathematical observations that he had 
made and collected, together with his notes on 
Euclid's Elements.” This was the foundation of 
the translation, on which we have only to say that 
it was certainly made from the Greek, and not 
from any of the Arabico- Latin versions, and is, for 
the time, a very good one. It was reprinted, Lon- 
don, folio, 1661, Billingsley died in 1606, at a 
great age. 

Edmund Scarburgh (Oxford, folio, 1705) trans- 
lated six books, with copious annotations. We 
omit detailed mention of Whiston's translation of 
lacquet, of Kelli, Cunn, Stone, and other editors, 


* Hence Schweiger has it that R. Candish pub- 
lished a translation of Euclid in 1556 . 
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whose editions have not much to do with t^bte. pro- 
gress’^ opinion about the Elements. . ’ 

Dr. Robert Simson published the first six, and 
eleventh and twelfth books, in two separate qUajrto 
editions. (Latin, Glasgow, 1756. English, London, 
1756.) The translation of the Data was added to 
the first octavo edition (called 2nd edition), Glas- 
gow, 1762 : other matters unconnected with Euclid 
have been added to the numerous succeeding edi- 
tions. With the exception of the editorial fancy 
about the perfect restoration of Euclid, there is lit- 
tle to object to in this celebrated edition. It 
might indeed have been expected that some notice 
would have been taken*of various points on which 
Euclid has evidently fallen short of that formality 
of rigour which is tacitly claimed for him. We 
prefer this edition very much to many which have 
been fashioned upon it, particularly to those which 
have introduced algebraical symbols into Uje. de- 
monstrations in such a manner as to fonfuse’geo- 
metrical demonstration with algebraical operation. 
i>irnson was first translated into German by J. A. 
Matthias, Magdcburgh, 1799, 8vo. 

Professor John Playfair's Elements of Geometry 
contains the first six books of Euclid ; but the so- 
lid geometry is supplied from other sources. The 
first edition is of Edinburgh, 1795, octavo. This 
is a valuable edition, and the treatment of the fifth 
book, in particular, is much simplified by the aban- 
donment of Euclid’s notation, though his definition 
and method are retained. 

Euclid's Elements of Plane Geometry , by John 
Walker, London, 1827, is a collection containing 
very excellent materials and valuable thoughts, but 
it is hardly an edition of Euclid. 

We ought perhaps to mention W. Halifax, whose 
English Euclid Schweiger puts down as printed 
eight times in London, between 1685 and 1752. 
But we never met with it, and cannot find it in 
any sale* catalogue, nor in any r English enumera- 
tion of editors. The Diagrams of Euclid's Elements 
by the Rev. W. Taylor, Yqj&, 1828, 8vo. size 
(part i. containing the first book ; we do not know 
of any more), is a collection of lettered diagrams 
stamped in relief, for the use of the blind. 

The earliest German print of Euclid is an edition 
by Scheubel or Scheybl, who published the seventh, 
dghth, and ninth books, Augsburgh, 1555, 4to. 
(Fabr. from his own copy) ; the first six books by 
W. lloltzmann, better known as Xylander, were 
published at Basle, 1562, folio (Fabr., Murhard, 
Kastner). In French we have Errard, nine books, 
Paris, 1598, 8vo. (Fabr.) ; fifteen books by Hen- 
rion, Paris, 1615 ((Fabr.), 1623 (Murh.), about 
1627 (necessary inference from the preface of the 
fifth edition, of 1649, in our possession). It is 
a close translation, with a comment. In Dutch, 
six books by J. Petersz Dou, Leyden, 1606 (Fabr.), 
1608 (Murh.). Dou was translated into German, 
Amsterdam, 1634, 8vo. Also an anonymous trans- 
lation of Clavius, 1663 (Murh.). In Italian, Tar- 
trtglia’s edition, Venice, 1543 and 1565. (Murh., 
Fabr.) In Spanish, by Joseph Saragoza, Valentin 
1673, 4to. (Murh.) In Swedish, the first six 
books, by Martin Stromer, Upsal, 1753. (Murh.) 

The remaining writings of Euclid are of small in- 
terest compared with the Elements, and a shorter 
account of them will be sufficient. 

* These are the catalogues in which the appear- 
ance of a book is proof, of its existence* 
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The first Greek edition of the Data is EibtAelSov 
$eS o/iim, &c., by Claudius Hardy, Paris, 1625, 
4to., Gr. Lat, with the preface of Marinus prefixed. 
Murhard speaks of a second edition, Paris, 1 695, 
4to. Dasypodius had previously published them 
in £*tin, Strasburg, 1570. (Fabr.) We have al- 
ready spoken of Zamberti ’s Latin, and of the Greek 
of Gregory and Pevrard. There is also Euclidis 
Datorum Liber by Horsley, Oxford, 1803, 8vo. 

The Phaenotnena is an astronomical work, con- 
taining 25 geometrical propositions on the doctrine 
of the sphere. Pappus (lib. vi .praef.) refers to 
the second proposition of this work of Euclid, 
and the second proposition* of the book which has 
come down to us contains the matter of the refer- 
ence. We have referred to the Latin of Zamberti 
and the Greek of Gregory. Dasypodius gave an 
edition (Gr. Lat., so said ; but we suppose? with only 
the enunciations Greek), Strasburg, 1571, 4to. (?) 
(WeHler), and another appeared (Lat.) by Joseph 
Auria, with the comment of Maurolycus, Home, 
1591, 4to. (Lalande and Weidler.) The book 
is also in Mersenne’s Synopsis, Paris, 1644, 4to. 
(Weidler.) Lalande names it (Bibl. Astron. p. 1 88) 
as part of a very ill-described astronomical collec- 
tion, in 3 vols. Paris, 1626, 16nfo. 

Of the two works on music, the Harmonies and 
the Division of the Canon (or scale), it is unlikely 
that Euclid should have been the author of both. 
The former is a very dry description of the inter- 
minable musical nomenclature of the Greeks, and 
of their modes. It is called Aristoxenean [Aris- 
TOXEXU.s] : it does not contain any discussion of 
the proper ultimate authority in musical matters, 
though it does, in its wearisome enumeration, 
adopt some of those intervals which Aristoxenus 
retained, and the Pythagoreans rejected. The 
style and matter of this treatise, we strongly sus- 
pect, belong to a later period than that of Euclid. 
The second treatise is an arithmetical description 
and demonstration of the mode of dividing the 
scale. Gregory is ^inclined to think this treatise 
cannot be Euclid’s, and one of his reasons is that 
Ptolemy does not mention it ; another, that the 
theory followed in it is such as is rarely, if ever, 
mentioned before the time of Ptolemy. If Euclid 
did write either of these treatises, we are satisfied 
it must have been the second. Both are. contained 
in Gregory (Gr. Lat.) as already noted ; in the 
collection of Greek musical authors by Meibomius 
(Gr. Lat.), Amsterdam, 1652, 4to.; and in a sepa- 
rate edition (also Gr. Lat.) by J. Pena, Paris, 
1537, 4to. (Fabr.), 1557 (Schweiger). Posscvinus 
has also a corrected Latin edition of the first in his 
Bibl. SeL Colon. 1657. Forcadel translated one 
treatise into French, Paris, 1566, 8vo. (Schweiger.) 

The book on Optics treats, in 61 propositions, on 
the simplest geometrical characteristics of vision 
and perspective : the Catoptrics have 31 proposi- 
tions on the law of reflexion as exemplified in 
plane and spherical mirrors. We have referred to 
the Gr. Lat. of Gregory and the Latin of Zam- 
berti ; there is also the edition of J. Pena (Gr. 
Lat.), Paris, 1557, 4to. (Fabr.) ; that of Dasypo- 
dius (Latin only, we suppose, with Greek enuncia- 
tions), Strasburg, 1557, 4 to. (Fabr.) ; a reprint of 
the Latin of Pena, Leyden, 1599, 4to. (Fabr.) ; 
and some other reprint, Leipsic, 1607. (Fabr.) 
There is a French translation by Rol. Freart Mans, 
1663, 4 to. ; and an Italian one by Egnatio Danti, 
Florence, 1573, 4 to. (Schweiger.) . 
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(Proclus ; Pappus ; August ed cit.; Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, vol. iv. p. 44, &c. ; Gregory, Praef. edit, 
cit. ; Murhard, Bibl. Math. ; Zamberti, ed. cit.; 
Savile, Pracleet. in Eucl. ; Hejlbronner, Hist . 
Mathes. Univ. ; Schweiger, Jlartab. der Classisch . 
Bibl. ; Peyrard, ed. cit., &c. &c. : all editions to 
whifjjh a reference is not added having been ac- 
tually consulted.) [A. Dr M.) 

EUCLEIDES (EiK\*l8ys), historical. 1. One 
of the leaders of the body of colonists from Zancle 
who founded Himera. (Thucyd. vi. 5.) 

2. One of the sons of Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela. It was in suppressing a revolt of the Geloans 
against Eucleides and his b&ther, which broke out 
on the death of Hippocrates, that Gelbn managed 
to get the sovereignty into his own hands, b.c.491. 
(Herod, vii. 155.) 

3. One of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens. (Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. § 2.) 

4. The archon eponymus for the year b. c. 403. 
His archonship is memorable for the restoration, 
with some modifications, of the old laws of Solon 
and Draco. These were inscribed on the stoa poe- 
cite in the so-called Ionian alphabet, which was 
then first brought into use at Athens for public 
documents. ( Andoc. de Myst. p. 1 1 ; Plut. Arist. 1.) 
Athenaeus (i. p. 3, a.) mentions an Athenian of 
this name who was famous as a collector of books. 
Whether he was the same person as the archon, or 
not, does not appear. 

5. The brother of Cleomenes III. king of Sparta. 

He commanded a division of the forces of the lat- 
ter at the battle of Sellasia, b. c. 223, and by his 
unskilful tactics in a great degree brought about 
the defeat of the Lacedaemonians. He fell with 
the whole of the wing which he commanded. 
(Polyb. ii. 65, 67, 68; Plut. Philop. p. 358, A rat. 
p. 1046, Cleom. pp. 809, 818.) [C. P. M.] 

EUCLEIDES(EibcA«f$i 7 s), a native of Meg ar a, 
or, according to some less probable accounts, of 
Gela. He was one of the chief of the disciples of 
Socrates, but before becoming such, he had studied 
the doctrines, and especially the dialectics, of the 
Eleatics. Socrates on one occasion reproved him 
for his fondness for subtle and captious disputes. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 30.) On the death of Socrates 
(b.c. 399), Eucleides, with most of the other pupils 
of that philosopher, took refuge in Megara, and 
there established a school which distinguished it- 
self chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics. The 
doctrines of the Eleatics formed the basis of his 
philosophical system. With these he blended the 
ethical and dialectical principles of Socrates. The 
Eleatic dogma, that there is one universal, un- 
changeable existence, he viewed in a moral aspect, 
calling this one existence the Good , but giving it 
also other names (as Reason, Intelligence, &c.), 
perhaps for the purpose of explaining how the real, 
though one, appeared to be many. He rejected 
demonstration, attacking not so much the premises 
assumed as the conclusions drawn, and also reason- 
ing from analogy. He is said to have been a man 
of a somewhat indolent and procrastinating dispo- 
sition. He was the author of six dialogues, none 
of which, however, have come down to us. He 
has frequently been erroneously confounded with 
the mathematician of the same name. The school 
which he founded was called sometimes the Mega- 
ric, sometimes the Dialectic or Eristic. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 106— -108 j Cic. Acad. ii. 42 ; Plut de 
Fratr. Am. 18.) [C. P. M.] 
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EUCLEIDES (EvrcAilSys). i. A Ureek phy- 
Bicjftn, to whom is addressed one of the Letters 
attributed to Theano ( Socrat . et Pythag. Epist. 
p. 61, ed. OrellA and who therefore may be sup- 
posed to have litrd in the fifth century b. c. 

2. The author of an antidote against venomous 
nni f pak, &c., the composition of which is preserved 
by Galen, de Antid. ii. 10, vol. xiv. p. 162. Eu- 
cleides must havq lived in or before the second 
century after Christ. [W. A. G.J 

EUCLEIDES. 1. Of Athens, a sculptor, made 
the statues of Pentelic marble, in the temples of 
Demeter, Aphrodite, and Dionysus, and Eileithuia 
at Bura in Achaia. {Paus. vii. 25. § 5.) This 
town, as seen by Pausanias, had been rebuilt after 
its destruction by an earthquake, in b. c. 37$. 
(Paus. 1. c., comp. § 2.) The artist probably flou- 
rished, therefore, soon after this date. 

2. A medallist, whose name is Been on the coins 
of Syracuse. (R. Rochette, Retire a M. le Due de 
Lignes, 1831.) [P. S.] 

EUCLES ( EvitArjs ). 1. Of Rhodes, a son of Cal- 
lianax and Callipateira, the daughter of Diagoras, 
belonged to the family of the Eratidae or Diagoridae. 
He gained a victory in boxing at Olympia, though 
it is uncertain-. in what year ; and there was a sta- 
tue of him at Olympia, the work of Naucydes. 
(Paus. vi. 6. $ 1, 7. $ 1.) The Scholiast on Pin- 
dar (Ol. vii. 16) calls him Euclon, and describes 
him as a nephew of Callipateira. ( Bock h N bhp! icai. 
ad Find. 01. vii. p. 166, &c.; Diagoras, Era- 
tjdak.) 

2. A son of Hippon of Syracuse, was one of the 
three new commanders who were appointed in 
b. c. 414. Subsequently he was one of the com- 
manders of the fleet which the Syracusans sent to 
Miletus to assist Tissaphemes against the Athe- 
nians. (Thuc. vi. 103; Xen. Hell. i. 2. $ 8.) A 
third person of this name is Eucles, who was archon 
at Athens in b. c. 427. (Thuc. iv. 104.) [L. S.J 

EUCLOUS (EfrcAows), an ancient Cyprian 
soothsayer, who, accordi^ to Pausanias (x. 12. 

§ 6, 14. § 3, 24. § 3), lived before the time of Ho- 
mer, who, as he predicted, was to spring from 
Cyprus. Pausanias quotes some lines professing 
to be the bard’s prophecy of this event. The 
poem- called the Cyprian Poem has been errone- 
ously supposed to have been of his composition. 
(Fabric. liibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 35.) [C. P. M.j 

ETJ'CRATES (Euxpa'rrjs), the demagogue, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast, alluded to by Aristophanes 
( Equit . 130), where he speaks of a flax-seller 
who ruled next but one before Cleon. (Comp. 
Etfuit. 254.) He might possibly be the same as 
the father of Diodotus (Thuc. iii. 41), who spoke 
against Cleon in the Mytilenaean debate, B. c. 427, 
but it is not very probable. The Eucrates men- 
tioned in the Lysistrata{ 103) of Aristophanes as a 
general in Thrace is a different person, and pro- 
bably the same as the brother of Nicias 6poken of 
below. [A. 11. C.J 

EU'CRATES (EixpdrTjs). 1. An Athenian, a 
brother of the noted general Nicias. The few 
notices we have of him are to be found in the 
speeches of Andocides and Lysias, and these do 
not tally with each other. According to Lysias, 
ie was made general by the Athenians, apparently 
after the last naval defeat of Nicias in the harbour 
of Syracuse (unless indeed by the last sea fight 
Lysias means the battle of Aegos Potami), and 
shewed his attachment to the principles of liberty 
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| by Refusing to becomejfcie of the Thirty Tyrants, 
and was put to deauFoy them. According to 
Andocides, Eucrates was one of the victims of the 
popular ferment about the mutilation of the Hermes 
busts, haviag been put to death on the information 
of Diocleides. We have a speech of Lysias, com- 
posed in defence of the son of Eucrates on the 
occasion of a trial as to whether his hereditary 
property should be confiscated or not. (Lys. de 
Bonis Nieiae /rut. c. 2 ; Andoc. de Myst. c. 1 1 .) 

2. A writer mentioned by Hesychius (s. v. 
eAarpov ) as the author of a work entitled 'P oStatcd. 
Athenaeus (iii. p. Ill, c.) also mentions a writer 
of this name. [C. P. M.] 

EUCRA'TIDES (EvKparlSrjs), king of Bactria, 
was contemporary with Mithridates I. (Arsaces 
VI.), king of Parthia, and appears to have been 
one of the most powerful of the Bactrian kings, 
and to have greatly extended his dominions ; but 
all the events of his reign are involved hi the 
greatest obscurity and confusion. It seems pro- 
bable that he established his }>ower in Bactria 
proper, while Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, 
still reigned in the Indian provinces south of the 
Paropamisus [Demetrius] ; and, in the course of 
the Avars that lie earried on against that prince, he 
was at one time besieged by him with very superior 
forces for a space of near five months, and with 
difficulty escaped. (Justin, xli. 6.) At a subse- 
quent period, and probably after the death of 
Demetrius, he made great conquests in northern 
India, so that he was said to have been lord of a 
thousand cities. (Strab.xv. p. 686.) Yet in the later 
years of his reign he appears to have suffered heavy 
losses in his wars against Mithridates, king of 
Parthia, who wrested from him several of his pro- 
vinces (Strab. xi. pp. 515, 517), though it seems 
impossible to admit the statement of Justin 
(xli. 6), that the Parthian king conquered 
all the dominions of Eucratides, even as far as 
India. It appears certain at least, from the same 
author, that Eucratides retained possession of 
his Indian dominions up to the time of his death, 
and that it was on his return from ’thence to 
Bactria that he was assassinated by his son, whom 
he had associated with himself in the sovereignty. 
(Justin, xli. 6.) The statements of ancient authors 
concerning the power and greatness of Eucratides 
are confirmed by the number of his coins that have 
been found on both sides of the Paropamisus : on 
these he bears the title of “ the Great.” ( Wilson’s 
Ariana , p. 235 — 237.) The date suggested for 

the commencement of his reign by Bayer, and 
adopted by Wilson, is 181 B. c. ; but authorities 
differ widely as to its termination, which is placed 
by Lassen in 160 b. c., while it is extended by 
Bayer and Wilson to 147 b. c. (See Wilson’s 
Ariana , p. 234 — 238, where all the points relating 
to Eucratides are discussed and the authorities 
referred to.) 
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Bayer {Hist. JRegn. GV^b. Badnani , p. 95, &c.) 
has inferred the existence%f a second Eucratides, 
the eon of the preceding, to whom he ascribes the 
mnfddtf of his father, and this view has been 
adopted by M. Raoul Rochette ( Journal des Sav. 
1835); but it does not seem to be established on 
any sufficient grounds. Wilson and Mionnet con- 
ceive Heliocles to have been the successor of Eucra- 
tides. (Wilson’s A riana, p. 237 ; Mionnet, Sujypl. 
t. 8, p. 470.) f IIeliocles.] [E. II. B.J 

EUCTE'MON (E i)kt^<wv), the astronomer. 
[Mkton.] 

EUCTE'MON (Eu#cr?f|ua>j'), a Greek rhetorician 
who lived in the early part of the Roman empire. 
He is mentioned only by Seneca, who has pre- 
served a few fragments of his works. ( Control' . iii. 
19, *20, iv. 25, v. 30, 34.) [L. S.] 

EUDAEMON (Evdalpwv'). 1. The name of two 
victors in the Olympian games. One of them was 
an Egyptian, amt won the prize in boxing, but the 
year is not known. (Philostr. Her. ii. 6.) The 
other was a native of Alexandria, and gained a 
victory in the foot-race in 01. 237, or a. d. 169. 
(African, op. Euseb. Chron. p. 44, 2d. edit. Scalig.) 

2. A Greek grammarian, and contemporary of 
Libanius. lie was a native of IVlusium in Egypt, 
and wrote a work on orthography, which is lost, 
but is often referred to by Suidas, in the Etymo- 
logicum, and by Stephanus of Byzantium. (s. vv. 
AtAia, AaoKvAiov , AoKifxaov, KairerwAiou. and 
*0 pearla; Eudoc. p. 168.) [L.S.] 

EUDA'MIDAS (EtSa/xtias). 1. A Spartan of 
some note, who, when the Chalcidians sent to 
implore aid against Olynthus in n. c. 383, was 
sent at the head of 2000 men. Before his de- 
parture he prevailed on the ephors to commit the 
next division which should be sent to the command 
of his brother Phoeliidas. The latter, on his 
march, seized the Cadmea of Thebes ; and in con- 
sequence of the delay of the main body of the 
troops thus occasioned, Eudamidas could effect but 
little. He, however, garrisoned several of the 
Chalcidian towns ; and, making Potidaea his head- 
quarters, carried on the war without any decisive 
result. According to Diodorus, he was worsted in 
several engagements ; and it would appear from 
Demosthenes (de Falsa fjcgat. p. 425), who speaks 
of three commanders having in this war fallen on 
the side of the Chalcidians and Lacedaemonians, 
that in one of these encounters Eudamidas was 
killed. (Xen. Hell. v. 2. § 24 ; I)iod. xv. 20, 21.) 

2. Two kings of* Sparta bore this name. Eu- 
damidas I. was the younger son of Archidamus II I. 
and succeeded his brother Agis III. in n. c. 330. 
The exact length of his reign is uncertain, but it 
was probably about 30 years. Plutarch ( Apophth . 
p. 220, 221) records some sayings of Eudamidas, 
which bespeak his peaceful character and policy, 
which is also attested by Pausanias (iii. 10. $ 5). 

Eudamidas If. was the son of Archidamus IV. 
whom he succeeded) and grandson of Eudamidas I. 
Plut. Agis , 3.) He was the father of Agis IV. 
and Archidamus V. [C. P. M.] 

EUDA'MUS (EtfSajuos), is mentioned by Aris- 
tophanes (Plut. 884) as a contemporary, and lived 
therefore in the fifth century b. c. The Scholiast 
informs us that he was by trade either a druggist 
or a goldsmith, and that he sold rings as antidotes 
against poisons. [W. A. G.] 

EU DE'M U S (E tiSijfws). 1 . Otoe of Alexander’s 
generals, who was appointed by him to the com- 
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mand of the troOps left in India. (Arrian, Anah . 
vi. 27. $ 5.) After Alexander’s death he made him- 
self master of the territories of the Indian king 
Porus, and treacherously put that monarch to 
death. Flc by this means becaflfce very powyful, 
and in 317 b.c. brought to the support ofEumenes 
in the war against Antigonus a force of 3500 men 
and 125 elephants. (Diod. xix. 14.) With these 
he rendered him active service ip the first battle in 
Gabiene, but seems nevertheless to have been jea- 
lous of him, and joined in the conspiracy of Anti- 
genes and Teutamos against him, though he was 
afterwards induced to divulge their plans. After 
the surrender of Kumene^ Eudemus was put to 
death by order of Antigonus, to whom he had 
always shewn a marked hostility. (Diod. xix. 15, 
27, 44 ; Plut. Eum. c. 16.) 

2. Son of Cratevas* and brother of Pithon,' was 
appointed by his brother satrap of Parthia in the 
stead of Philip, wh<yn he displaced. (Diod. xix. 
14.) [E.H.B.] 

EUDE'MUS ( Etifippos ). 1. An historical 

writer, a native of either Naxos or Paros, who 
lived before the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
(Dionys. Jud. de Thuc. c. 5 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vi. 2, 26, p. 267 ; Vossius, de Hist. (Jr. p. 440, 
ed. Westermann.) 

2. A writer, apparently on natural history, who 
is frequently quoted by Aelian, in his History of 
Animals (iii. 21, iv. 8, 43, 45, 56, v. 7). 

3. A writer on the history of astronomy and 
geometry, mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom, i. p. 1 30), Diogenes Laertius (i. 23), and 
Proclus (in Euclid, i. 4). 

4. A rhetorician, who lived probably in the 
fourth century after Christ. He was the author 
of a lexicon, irtpl Ae £« uv 'PrjTopiKwu, manuscripts 
of which are still extant at Paris, Vienna, and 
other places. 1 1 is work appears to have been dili- 
gently used by Suidas, and is mentioned with 
praise by Eudocia. (Suidas, s. v. E&h-qpos ; Eudocia, 
p. 165; Fabric. BiblS Grace, vol. vi. pp. 245, 

i 632.) [C. P. M.] 

KUDE'MIJS (EtfSrjjuoy). 1. Of Cyprus, to 
whom Aristotle dedicated the dialogue Evtirjfjios $ 
irepl tf/uxvs, which is lost, and known to us only 
by some fragments preserved in Plutarch (Con- 
sol at. ad Apollon, p. 115, b.), and a few other 
writers. (Fabric. Bihl. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 393, 
599 ; lonsius, De Script. Historiae Philosoph. i. 
15. 3 ; Wyttenbach, ad Plut. 1. c. p. 765 ; and the 
commentators on Cic. de Divin. i. 25.) 

2. Of Rhodes, a contemporary and disciple of 
Aristotle. We have no particulars of his life ; but 
that he was one of the most important of Aristotle’s 
numerous disciples may be inferred from the ane<^ 
dote of Gellius (xiii. 5, where Eudemo must be 
read instead of Mcnedemo\ according to which 
Eudemus and Theophrastus were the only disciples 
whom the Peripatetic school esteemed worthy to 
fill the place of Aristotle after his death. Simpli- 
cius makes mention of a biography of Eudemus, 
supposed to be the work of one Damas or Damae- 
cius. (Simplic. ad Aristot. Phys. vi.216.) Eudemus 
was one of those immediate disciples of Aristotle 
who closely followed their master, and the prin- 
cipal object of whose works was to correct, amplify, 
and complete his writings and philosophy. It was 
owing to this circumstance, as we learn from the 
ancient critics, that Aristotle's writings were so, 
often confounded with those of other authors* 
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Thus, for instance, Eudemus and his contemporaries 
an^ fellow- disciples, Theophrastus and Phanias, 
wrote works with the same titles and on the same 
subjects as those ^pf Aristotle. The works of Eu- 
demus of this kind were -1. On the Categories. 
2. ITepl 'Epuyveias. 3. 'AvoKotikA. 4. 4>u<rt«a, 
a work of which Simplicius in his commen- 
tary has preserved some fragments, in which 
Eudemus often contradicts his master. In this 
treatise, or in some other, he seems to have also 
treated on the nature of the human body. (Appul. 
Apolog. p. 4G3.) But all these works are lost, and 
likewise another of still more importance, in which 
he treated of the histoiy of geometry and astro- 
nomy (d wepl 'K<rrpo\oyovg.evo)V 'IoTopta, 

Diog. Laert. i. 23 ; or ’AorpoAoyt/n) * laropia , 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iii. p. 432.) 

Eudemus, however, is of fliost importance to us 
as an editor of and commentator upon the Aristo- 
telian writings. IIow closely he followed Aris- 
totle in his work on- Physics, is shewn by the 
circumstance of later commentators referring to 
Eudemus in matters of verbal criticism. (Stahr, 
Aristotelian ii. p. 82.) Indeed Eudemus followed 
the Aristotelian system so closely, that modern 
scholars, as Brandis for instance, do not hesitate to 
ascribe to Eudemus some writings which arc 
generally attributed to Aristotle. (Hrandis, in 
Rhein. Museum , i. 4. pp. 283, 284.) Aristotle 
died in his 63rd year, without having pub- 
lished even half of his writings ; and the business 
of arranging and publishing his literary relics de- 
volved upon his nearest friends and disciples. 
Simplicius has preserved a passage of the work of 
Andronicus of Rhodes on Aristotle and his writings, 
which contains a fragment of a letter of Eudemus, 
which he wrote to Theophrastus, asking for an 
accurate copy of a manuscript of the fifth book of 
the Aristotelian Physics. (Simplic. ad Arist. 
Phys. fol. 216, a., lin. 7.) In the same manner 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics in their present form 
seem to have been coinpoftid by Eudemus or his 
successors ; for we learn from Asclepius of Tralles 
[Akclrpius], who has preserved many valuable 
notices ftom the works of the more ancient com- 
mentators, that Aristotle committed his manuscript 
of the Metaphysics to Eudemus, by which the 
publication of the work was delayed ; that on the 
death of Arisdbtle some parts of the manuscript 
were missing, and that these had to be completed 
from the other writings of Aristotle by the sur- 
vivors of Aristotle (od per ayevierepoi). (Ascle- 
pius, Prooein. in Aristot. Metaph. libr. A. p. 519, in 
Brandis, Schol. p. 589.) That we are indebted to 
Eudemus and his followers for the preservation of 
this inestimable work may also be inferred from 
the . fact, that Joannes Philoponus states that 
Pasicrates (or Pasicles) of llhodus, brother of Eu- 
demus and likewise a disciple of Aristotle, was, 
according to the opinion of some ancient critics, the 
author of the second book of the Metaphysics (the 
book d). (Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iii. p.256; 
Syrian, ad Aristot. Metaph. B. p. 17 ; Alexand. 
Aphrodis. pp. 55, 82, ad Sophist. Elench. ii. p. 69, 
ed. Venet. 1529.) 

For the Ethics of Aristotle we are ^Jso probably 
indebted more or less to Eudemus. We have, 
wider the name of Ethics, three works ascribed to 
Aristotle of very unequal value and quality. 
[Aristotblbs, pp. 830, 331.] One of these 
bears even the name of Eudemus (’H0ucd 
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and was. in all probability a recension of Aristotle's 
lectures edited by Eudemus. What share, how- 
ever, Eudemus had in the composition of the chief 
work (the ’Hth/cd Nitco/udxaa) remains uncertain 
after the latest investigation of the subject. (Pansch, 
de Moralibus magnis subditicio Aristotelis libro , 
1841.) [A. S.] 

EUDE'MUS (Et Ibijjuos), the name of several 
Greek physicians, whom it is difficult to distinguish 
with certainty. [Eudamus.] 

1. A druggist, who apparently lived in tho 
fourth or third century b. c. lie is said by Theo- 
phrastus ( Hist . Plant, ix. 17. 2), to have been emi- 
nent in his trade, and to have professed to be able 
to take hellebore without being purged. 

2. A celebrated anatomist, who lived probably 
about the third century b. c., as Galen calls him a 
contemporary of Herophilus and Erasistratus. ( Com- 
ment . in Hippocr. U A phorP vi. 1 , vol. x viii. pt. 1 . p. 7.) 
He appears to have given particular attention to 
the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 
(Galen, de Loots. Ajffect. iii. 14, vol. viii. p. 212.) 
He considered the metacarpus and metatarsus each 
to consist of five bones (Galen, de Usu Part. iii. 8, 
vol. iii. p. 203 ), on which point Galen differed from 
him, but modern anatomists agree with him. He, 
however, fell into the error of supposing the acro- 
mion to be a distinct and separate bone. (Rufus 
Ephes. de Appell. Part. Corp. Hum. p. 29.) 

3. A physician at Rome, who was the paramour 
of Livia (or Livilla), the wife of Drusus Caesar, 
the son of the emperor Tiberius, and who joined 
her and Sejanus in their plot for poisoning her 
husband, A. u. 23. (Plin. //. N. xxix. 8; Toe. 
Ann. iv. 3.) He was afterwards put to the tor- 
ture. (Tac. ibid. c. 11.) He is supposed to be the 
same person who is said by Caelius Aurelianus 
(de Murb. Acut. ii. 38, p. 171) to have been one 
of the followers of Themison, and whose medical 
observations on hydrophobia and some other dis- 
eases are quoted by him. He appears to be the 
same physician who is mentioned by Galen (de 
Moth. Med. i. 7. vol. x. p. 53) among several others 
as belonging to the sect of the Methodici; 

4. A contemporary and personal acquaintance 
of Galen, in the latter part of the second century 
after Christ. (Galen, de Meth. Med. vi. 6. vol. x. 
p. 454.) 

5. The name is also found in Galen, de Compos. 

Medic, sec. Locos , ix. 5, vol. xiii. p. 291, de Antid. 
ii. 14, vol. xiv. p. 185 ; Athen. ix. pp. 369, 371 ; 
Cramer’s A need. Graeca Paris, vol. iii., and in 
other places. [W. A. G.] 

EU'DICUS (EoSikos), a Thessalian of Larissa, 
probably one of the family of the Aleuadae. Like 
most of Ins house, he was a devoted adherent of 
Philip of Macedon, and in n. c. 344 aided him in 
effecting the division of Thessaly into four tetrar- 
chies, at the head of one of which he was himself 
placed. Demosthenes stigmatizes him as a traitor 
to his country. The division above named had 
the effect of reducing Thessaly entirely under the 
controul of Philip. (Dem. de Coron. p. 241 ; Har- 
pocrat. s. v. EbSntos ; Buttmann, Mythologus , vol. 
ii. p. 288, &c. ; Bockh, Kxplic. ad Pind. Pyth. x. 
p.333.) [C. P/M.] 

EUDI'CIUS, magister scriniorum, one of the 
first commission of Nipe, appointed by Theodosius 
in a. d. 429 to compile a code upon a plan which 
was afterwards abandoned for another. [ Diodo- 
rus, vol l p. 1018.] [J. T. G.] 
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EUDO'CIA (EdSoicfa), the name of several By- 
zantine princesses. 

1. Augusta, wife of the emperor Theodosius 
II. She was the daughter of the sophist Leon- 
tius, or Leon, or, as he is called in the Paschal 
Chronicle, Hdracleitus of Athens, where she was 
born. The year of her birth is doubtful. Nicc- 
phorus Callisti, who has given the fullest account 
of her, states (xiv. SO) that she died in the 
fourth year of the emperor Leo, which corresponds 
to a. d. 460-81, aged sixty-seven; and that 
she was in her twentieth year when she mar- 
ried Theodosius. According to this statement, 
she must have been |bm a. n. .‘193-4, and married 
A. n. 413-14. But the age of Theodosius (born 
A. D. 401 ) leads us to prefer, for the marriage, the 
date given by the Paschal or Alexandrian Chroni- 
cle and by Marcellinus (Chruii.), viz. the consulship 
of Eustathius and Agricola, A. n. 421. We must 
then give up the calculation of Nicephorus as to 
the time of her death, or as to her age at that time 
or at her marriage. Possibly she came to Con- 
stantinople in her twentieth year, in 41 3-14, but 
was not married till 421. She was called originally 
Athenais, and having excellent natural abilities, 
was educated by her father and by the gramma- 
rians Hyperechius and Orion in every branch of 
science and learning then cultivated. She was 
familiar with Greek and Latin literature, rhetoric, 
astronomy, geometry, and the science of arithmetic. 
She was also eminent for her beaut}' ; and in con- 
sideration of these advantages, natural and acquired, 
her father at his death left her no share in his 
property, all of which he bequeathed to her two 
brothers Valerius and Aetius, called Genesius by 
Zonaras, or Gesius in the Paschal Chronicle, say- 
ing that her good fortune and the fruits of her 
education would be a sufficient inheritance. 

From dissatisfaction either at this arrangement, 
or at some wrong she had suffered, Athenais went 
to Constantinople to appeal against her brothers ; 
and Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius, who managed 
alike him and his empire, fixed on her as a suitable 
wife for him. Athenais was a heathen ; but her 
heathenism yielded to the arguments or persuasions 
of Pulcheria and of Atticus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, by whom she was baptized, receiving at her 
baptism the name of Eudocia, and being adopted 
in that ordinance by Pulcheria as a daughter — an 
expression apparently indicating that she had that 
princess for a sponsor. The date of her marriage 
(a. d. 421), given by Marcellinus and the Paschal 
Chronicle, is probably correct, though Theophanes 
places it one if not two years earlier. 

Most historians mention only one child of this 
virion, Eudoxia, who, according to Marcellinus, was 
bom in the thirteenth consulship of Honorius, 
and the tenth of Theodosius, *. e. A. d. 422, 
and betrothed, in the consulship of Victor and 
Castinus, a. d. 424, to her cousin Valentinian, 
afterwards emperor of the West as Valentinian 
III. Tillemont thinks there are notices which 
seem to shew that there was a son, Arcadius, but 
he must have died young. Marcellinus mentions 
Sthbther daughter of the emperor Theodosius, and 
therefore (if legitimate) of Eudocia also, Flacilla; 
but Tillemont suspects that Marcellinus speaks of a 
sister of Theodosius so named. Flacilla died in the 
consulship of Antiochus and Bassus, a. d. 431. 
The marriage of Valentinian with Eudoxia was 
celebrated, not, as at first appomted,at Thessalonica, j 
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but at Constantinople (comp. Socrates, Hist. Eccles, 
vii. 44; Niceph. Call. Hist. xiv. 23; Marcellin. CUron. 
Aetio IT et Sigisvuldo Coss\ in the year 436 or 437 , 
most likely the latter. In 438, Eudocia set out 
for Jerusalem, in discharge of d vow which she 
had made to visit “ the holy places'” on occasion of 
her daughter’s marriage; and returned the year 
following to Constantinople, bringing with her the 
reputed relics of Stephen the proto-martyr. It was 
probably in this journey that she visited Antioch, 
addressed the people of that city, and was honoured 
by them with a statue of brass, as related by Eva- 
grius. At her persuasion Theodosius enlarged the ’ 
boundaries and the walls or Antioch, and conferred 
other marks of favour on that city. • She l&d re- 
ceived the title of Augusta a. p. 423. 

Hitherto it is probable that Eudocia had inter- 
fered but little with the influence exercised by 
Pulcheria in public affairs. Nicephorus says, she 
lived twenty-nine years in the palace, “submitting 
to (tbrd) Pulcheria as mother and Augusta.” As 
Nicephorus places Eudocia’s marriage in 413-14, 
he makes 442-43 the period of the termination 
of Pulchcria’s administration. He states, that 
Eudocia’s administration lasted for seven years, 
which brings us to 449-50 as the date of her last 
journey to Jerusalem, a date which, from other 
circumstances, appears to be correct. 

During the seven years of her administration, in 
a. D. 444, according to the Paschal Chronicle, but 
later according to Theophanes, occurred the incident 
which was the first step to her downfall. An apple 
of remarkable size and beauty had been brought to 
Constantinople, which the emperor purchased and 
presented to his wife. She sent it to Paulinus, 
the magister officiorum, who was then confined by 
a fit of the gout ; and Paulinus, deeming it a suit- 
able offering, sent it to the emperor. Theodosius 
recognized it as the one which he had given to 
Eudocia ; and, without mentioning the reason to 
her, enquired what she had done with it. She, 
apprehensive of his diepleasure at having parted 
with his gift, replied that she had eaten it, and 
confirmed her assertion by an oath. This falsehood 
increased the emperor’s suspicions that Eudocia 
regarded Paulinus with undue affection ; and he 
banished him to Cappadocia, where he was either 
then or afterwards put to death. Marcellinus 
places his death in the fifth consulshipof Valentinian 
a. i). 440; but we prefer the statement of Nice- 
phorus, that his banishment was after 442-3, and 
are disposed to place his death in a. d. 449-50. 
Eudocia, however, soothed for a time the jealousy 
of her husband, but it was not eradicated, as sub- 
sequent events shewed. Gibbon rejects the whole 
story of the apple u as fit only for the Arabian 
Nights but his scepticism appears unreasonable. 

The quarrels of the ecclesiastics were the imme- 
diate occasion of her downfall. Chrysaphius, the 
eunuch and head chamberlain, a supporter of the 
monk Eutyches, wished to procure the deposition 
of Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
just been elected, a. d. 447. Chrysaphius, finding 
that Flavian was supported by Pulcheria, who, 
though no longer directing the government, retained 
considerable influence, applied to Eudocia, whom 
he reminded* of the grievances she had sustained 
“ on Pulcheria’s account.” Eudocia, after a long 
continued effort, at last succeeded in alienating her 
htfsband from his sister. Pulcheria was forbidden 
the court, and retired from Constantinople ; and in 
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the second or pseudo-council of Ephesus (a. d. 449), of Eudocia were, is not clear. We read only of 
known as “the council of robbers” (*J XyarpiKp), two, Eudoxia, now in captivity, and Flacilla, long 
Flavian was deposed, and so roughly treated by since dead. If the letters were from the captive 
the assembled prelates, that he died of their vio- princesses, we must understand daughters in the 
lence a few days after. But Theodosius was soon more extended sense of female descendants. These 
led to take up the cause of the murdered patriarch, letters and the conversations which Eudocia held 
He banished Chrysaphius, and stripped him of all with Symeon the Stylite, and Euthymius, an eini- 
his possessions ; and shewed his anger with Eudocia nent monk of Jerusalem, determined her to re- 
by reviving the quarrel about the apple; so that nounce Eutychianism ; and her conversion led 
she begged and obtained permission to retire to many others to follow her example ; but it is ho- 
Jerusalem. Pulcheria was recalled, and resumed nourable to her that she continued her gratuities 
the now vacant management of affairs, which she to those who retained as well as to those who re- 
retained during the short remainder of the reign of nounced these opinions. She died at Jerusalem in 
Theodosius and that o£ her husband Marcian, whgjl the fourth year of the reign of Leo I. a. d. 460-61, 
succeeded him. and was buried in the church of St. Stephen, which 


Eudocia might possibly have been reconciled to 
her husband, but for an event recorded by Mar- 
cellinus, which rendered the breach irreparable. 
Satuminus, who held the office of comes domesti- 
corum, being sent for the purpose by Theodosius, 
on what account is not stated? but probably through 
jealousy, slew two ecclesiastics, Severus, a priest, 
and Johannes or John, a deacon, who were in the 
service of Eudocia at Jerusalem. She, enraged, 
put Saturninus to death, and was in return stripped 
of the state and retinue of empress, which she had 
been hitherto allowed to retain. Marcellinus 
places these sad events in the eighteenth consulship 
of Theodosius, a. d. 444 ; but this date is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the facts mentioned by 
Nicephorus. Theophanes placed them in a. m. 
5942, Alex, era (a. n. 450), which is probably 
correct ; if so, it must have been before the death 
of Theodosius, which took place in that year. 

Eudocia spent the rest of her life in the Holy 
Land, devoting herself to works of piety and 
charity. She repaired the walls of Jerusalem, 
conversed much with ecclesiastics, built monaste- 
teries and hospitals, and a church in honour of the 
proto-martyr Stephen on the spot where he was 
said to have been stoned ; enriched existing churches 
with valuable offerings, a^d bestowed great sums 
in charity on the priests and the poor. But she 
was, for some years, obnoxious to the imputation 
of heresy. The opinion of Eutyches on the union 
of the two natures in Christ, which she held, and 
which had triumphed in the “ council of robbers,” 
at Ephesus (a. d. 449), was condemned in another 
council held at Chalcedon (a. d. 451), soon after 
the death of Theodosius. The decrees of this 
latter council Eudocia for some years rejected. 
When, however, she heard of the captivity of her 
daughter Eudoxia [Eudoxia], whom, with her 
two daughters, Genseric, king of the Vandals, had 
carried into Africa (a. d. 455), she sought to be 
reconciled to Pulcheria, that she might interest her 
and her husband, the emperor Marcian, in behalf 
of the captives. By the intervention of Olybrius, 
to whom one of the captive princesses was betroth- 
ed, and of Valerius, the reconciliation was effected; 
an< * Palcheria anxiously sought to restore Eudocia 
to the communion of the church. She engaged her 
brothers and daughters (according to Nicephorus) 
to write to her for this purpose: from which it 
may be gathered that the brothers of Eudocia had 
becomo Christians, and were still living. According 
v..® * asc “al Chronicle, they had tfeen advanced 
h>gh offices, Aetius or Gesius in the provinces, 
and Valerius at court. Possibly the Valerius who 
had been one of the mediators between the prin- 
cesses, was one of them. Who ** the daughters,” 


she herself had built. Theophanes places her death 
in a. m. 5947 Alex, era (a. d. 455), but this is too 
early. Her age has been already noticed. She 
solemnly declared at her death that she was free 
from any guilty connexion with Paulinus. 

Eudocia was an author. She wrote — 1. A poem 
on the victory obtained by the troops of her husband 
Theodosius over the Persians , A. D. 4*21 or 422. 
This was in heroic verse, and is mentioned by 
Socrates. (Hist. Eccles. vii. 21.) 2. A paraphrase 

of the Octateuch, ajso in heroic verse.. Photius de- 
scribes it as consisting of eight books, according to 
the division of that part of Scripture which it em- 
braced ; and says it was well and perspicuously 
written, and conformable to the laws of the poetic 
art ; but that the writer had not allowed herself 
the poetic licences of digression and of mingling 
fiction with truth, having kept very close to the 
sense of the sacred books 3. A paraphrase. q$the 
Prophecies of Daniel and Zechariah , in the same 
measure. 4. A poem , in the same measure and in 
three books, on the history and martyrdom of Cy- 
prian and Justina , who suffered in the persecution 
under Diocletian. Photius gives a pretty full ac- 
count of this poem. 5. Zonaras and Joannes 
Tsetzes ascribe to Eudocia Homero-Centones ; and 
a poem under that title, composed of verses and 
parts of verses from Homer, and having for its 
subject the history of the fall and of the redemp- 
tion of man by Jesus Christ, has been repeatedly 
published, both in the original and in a Latin ver- 
sion. In one edition, it is said to be by Eudocia 
Augusta, or Patricius Pelagius. The genuinenqp 
of this work is, however, very disputable, and even 
the fact of Eudocia having ever written anything 
of the kind, is not quite clear. 

(Socrates, Hist. Eccles. vii. 21 ; Evagrius, Hist. 
Eccles. i. 20, 21,22; Nicephorus Callisti, Hist. 
Eccles. xiv. 23, 47, 49, 50 ; Zonaras, Annates, vol. 
iii. p. 34—37, ed. Basil. 1557; Marcellinus, Chrpr 
nicon ; Chronicon Alcxandrinum sive Paschale; Jo- 
annes Malalas, Chronoyraphia, lib. xiv. ; Theo- 
phanes, Chronographia, ab a. m. 5911 ad 5947, 
Alex, era ; Joannes Tzetzes, ITistoriar. Variar 
Chilias. X Hist. 30 6; Cedrenus, Compendium, p. 590 
-91, ed. Bonn ; Michael Glycas, Annates , para 
pp. 484-5, ed. Bonn ; Photius, BibUath. codd. 1 83, 
184 ; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. voL vi. ; Gibbon, 
Decl. and Fall. ch. xxxii. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. voL i. 
p. 403, ed. Oxford, 1740-43 ; Oudin, De Scriptfpfr 
Eccles. vol. i. p. 1258; Fabric. BibL Grose, vol. 
i. p. 552, &c., vol. x. p. 730, &c.) 

2. Daughter of Valentinian III. and of Eudoxia, 
daughter of Theodosius II., and consequently 
grand-daughter of the subject of the preceding 
article. She was carried captive to Carthage by 
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Genseric, king of the Vandals, when he sacked the beginning of the tenth century ; at' any ratfe 
Rome (a. d. 455), together with her mother and ^ e ‘ ~ >rr * ’ " 1 ”* " 1i0 

her younger sister Placiaia. Genseric married 
Eudocia (a. D. 456), not to one of his younger 
sons, Gento, as Idatius says, , but to his eldest son 
Hunneric (who succeeded his father, a. d. 477, as 
king of tire Vandals)'; and sent Eudoxia and Pla- 
cidia to Constantinople. After living sixteen years 
with Hunneric, and bearing him a son, Hulderic, 
who also afterwards became king of the Vandals, 

Eudocia, on the ground of dislike to the Arianism 
of her husband, secretly left him, and went to J e- 
rusalem, where she .soon after died (a. d. 472), 
having bequeathed ml she had to the Church of 
the Resurrection, and was buried in the sepulchre 
of her grandmother, the empress Eudocia. (Eva- 
grius, Hist. Ecclcs. ii. 7 ; Marcellinus, Chronkon ; 

Idatius, Chronicon ; Nicephorus Callisti, Ilist. Ho 
cles, xv. 11; Procopius, de Bello Vandcdico , i. 5; 

Theophanes, Chronoyraphia, A. M. 5947 and 5964, 

Alex, era; Zonaras, Annales , vol. iii. p. 40, ed. 

Basil, 1557 ; Tillemont, Ilist. dcs Emp. vol. vi.) 


before a. d. 904. (Zonaras, Annales, voL iii. p. 143* 
ed. Basil, 1567 ; Cedrenus, Compendium, p. 492* 
ed. Basil, 1566.) 

7* Eldest daughter of the Byzantine emperor 
Constantino IX., became a dun in consequence of 
some disease by which she was disfigured. She 
appears to have survived her father, who died A. d. 
1026. (Zonaras, Annales , vol. iii. p. 182, ed. 
Basil, a. n. 1557.) * 

8. Eudocia Augusta of Macrembolis, wife 
of the emperors Constantine XI. (Ducas) and , 
Romanus IV. (Diogenes). She was married to4j 
nstantine while he was y^t in a private station, * 
Sid bore him two sons, Michael and Andronicus, 
before his accession in a. d. 1059, and one son, 
Constantine, bom afterwards ; they had also two 
daughters, Theodora n,nd Zoe. On the accession 
of Constantine she received the title of Augusta ; 
and on his death, A. D. 1067, he bequeathed 
the empire to her and* to their three sons, Michael 
VII. (Parapinaces), Andronicus I., and Constantine 


3. Eudocia F abi a, wife of the emperor Heraclius. XII. (Porphyrogenitus). lie bound Eudocia by an 
She was the daughter of a certain African noble, and oath not to marry again. Eudocia had in fact the 
was at Constantinople (a. d. 610) when Heraclius, management of the government, the children being 
to whom she was betrothed, having assumed the all young. Perceiving that the protection of the 
purple in Africa, sailed to Constantinople to de- eastern frontier, which was threatened with inva- 
throne the tyrant Phocas. Phocas shut her up in sion, required a stronger hand, she married Roma- 
a monastery with the mother of Heraclius ; but his nus IV. (Diogenes). Romanus, who was eminent 
fall led to their release. She was married on the for his fine figure, strength, and warlike qualities, 
day ol Heraclius’s coronation, and crowned with had, on the death of Constantine XI., prepared to 
him, and, according to Zonaras, received from him seize the throne, but was prevented by Eudocia, 
theypame of Fabia; but Cedrenus makes Fabia her who threw him into prison, and exiled him ; but, 
ftgjjj Knl name, which is more likely. She had by either for reasons of state, or from affection, soon 
Heraclius, according to Zonaras, three children, a recalled him, and raised him to the command of 
daughter Epiphania, and two sont, the elder named the army. Her oath not to marry had been given 
Heraclius and the younger Constantine. She died in writing, and committed to the custody of the 


soon after the birth of the youngest child. Cedre- 
nus assigns to them only a daughter and one son, 
who was, according to him, called both Heraclius 
and Constantine. He places the death of Eudocia 
in the second year of Heraclius, a. d. 61 2. (Zona- 
ras, Annales, vol. iii. pp. 66, 67, ed. Basil, 1557 ; 
Cedrenus, Compendium, pp. 713 — 14, ed. Bonn, 
1838-9.) 

4. Eudocia, daughter of Incer or Inger, and 


patriarch of Constantinople; but by a trick she 
recovered it, and, within eight months after her 
husband’s death (a. d. 1068), married Romanus, 
and raised him to be colleague in the empire 
with herself and her ^jns. She had hoped to 
govern him, but was disappointed, and his asser- 
tion of his own will led to quarrels between them. 
During the captivity of Romanus, Joannes or John 
Ducas, brother of the late Constantine, who had 


concubine of the emperor Michael 111., by whom been invested with the dignity of Caesar, declared 
was given in marriage (about a. d. 866) Michael Parapinaces 6ole emperor, and banished 
to Basil the Macedonian, afterwards emperor. Eudocia to a convent which she had herself built 
She bore Basil a son, afterwards the emperor on the shore of the Propontis. On the death of 
Leo the Philosopher, so soon after their marriage, Diogenes, who on his release had fallen into the 
that it was said that Michael was the child's hands of Andronicus, the eldest son of Joannes 
father, and that she was pregnant at the time of Ducas, and died from the cniel usage he received* 
her marriage. Cedrenus speaks of the marriage a. d. 1071 [Romanus IV. (Diogenes)], Eudocia 
o | Basil with Eudocia, whose noble birth and buried her unhappy husband with great splendour# 
tJjjpn ty he celebrates ; but, far from making her the She appears to have long survived this event, 
concubine of Michael, speaks of her as excelling (Zonaras, Antiales , vol. iii. pp. 218 — 226, ecL 
in modesty. (Zonaras, Annales, vol. iii. p. 132, Basil, 1557 ; Michael Glycas, Annales , pars iv. 
ed. Basil, 1577 ; Cedrenus, Compendium, vol. ii. p. 606, &c., ed. Bonn.) 

p. 198, ed. Bonn, 1838-9.) Eudocia compiled a dictionary of history andi 

5. Eudocia, third wife of the emperor Constan- mythology, which she called 'lwvtd, i. e. Collection 
tine V. (Copronymus). She was crowned and re- or bed of Violets. It was printed for the first time 
ceived the title of Augusta from her husband in by Villoison, in his Anecdota Graeco, 2 vols. 4 to. 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign, A. d. 768. Venice, 1781. It is prefaced by an address to her 
||jfedreni Compendium , vol. ii. p. 16, ed. Bonn.) ^husband Romanus Diogenes, in which she describes 

6. Eudocia, third wife of Leo the Philosopher,^ the work as “ a collection of genealogies of gods, 
son of Basil the Macedonian and of Eudocia. (No. heroes, and heroines, of their metamorphoses, and 
3.) She died in childbirth soon after, and the of the fables and stories respecting them found in 
child died also. She was the daughter, or of the the ancients ; containing also notices of various 
race of Opsicius. Of the date of her marriage and philosophers.” The sources from which the work 
death we have no account. It was probably near was compiled are in a great degree the same a» 
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those used in the Lexicon of Suidas. The sources Eccles. vL 1 8 ; Cassiodor. Hist. Tripart. x. 20 ; 


are examined and described by Memeke in his 
Obmrvaiioim in Eudoctue Violetum^ in the fifth 
and sixth volumes of the Bibliothek der alien Lit- 
teratur und Kunst , Gottingen, 1789. 

9. Daughter of Andronieus Comnenus, second 
son of the Byzantine emperor Calo-Joannes. She 
was married, but to whom is unknown ; and after 
her husband’s death lived in concubinage with 
Andronieus, her cousin, afterwards emperor as 
Andronieus I. Her second husband was Michael 
Gabras, to whom she was married. We can give 
<1io exact dates of the few incidents known of her 
life. She lived in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. (Michael Glycas, Manuel Comnenus , Lib. 
iii. pp. 135, 136, Lib. iv. p. 173, cd. Bonn.) 

[J. C. M.] 

EUDO'RA (EilSficpn), a daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. (Hes. Thcog. 244 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 7.) There 
are two more mythical personages of this name. 
(Hes. Thcog. 360; Hygin. FS. 192.) [L. S.] 

EUDQ'RUS (Ei>5a>pos), a son of Hermes .and 
Polymele, was brought up by his grandfather Phy- 
las. He was one of the five leaders of the Myrmi- 
dones under Achilles, who sent him out to accom- 
pany Patroclus, and to prevent the latter from 
venturing too far; but Eudorus was slain by 
Pyraechmus. (Horn. II. xvi. 179, &c. ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1697.) [L. 8.] 

EUDO'RUS (EifSwpos) is mentioned by Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis (ad Arid. Metaph. p. 26, 
ed. Paris. 1536, fol.) as a commentator on Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, in which he is said to have 
altered several passages. Simplicius likewise speaks 
of a Peripatetic philosopher of this name, and 
relates that he had written on the Aristotelian 
Categories. We do not know, however, if this be 
the same person. Eudorus, whom Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis mentions, was a native of Alexan- 
dria, and had, like Ariston of Alexandria, written 
a work on the Nile. (Strab. xvii. p. 790 ; comp. 
Fabric. BibLGraec. vol. i. p.4H5, vol. iii. pp. 172, 
4921. [A. S.] 

EUDO'RUS, a scene-painter and statuary in 
bronze, of second-rate merit. (Plin. xxxv. 11. 
s. 40. § 34.) • [P. S.] 

EUDO'XIA (Ei)5o{f«), the name of several 
princesses chiefly of the Eastern or Byzantine em- 
pire. 

1. The daughter of the Frank Bauto, married 
to the emperor Arcadius, a. d. 395, by whom she 
had four daughters, Flacilla or Flaccilla or Fal- 
cilla, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina, and one 
son, Theodosius II. or the younger. She was a 
woman of high spirit, and exercised great influence 
over her husband : to her persuasion his giving up 
of the eunuch Eutropius into the power of his 
enemies may be ascribed. She was involved in a 
fierce contest with Chrysostom, who fearlessly in- 
veighed against the avarice and luxury of the 
court, and scrupled not to attack the empress* 
herself. The particulars of the struggle are given 
elsewhere. [Chrysostom us, Joannes.] She 
died of a miscarriage in the sixth consulship of 
Ilonorms, a. d. 404, or, according to Theophanes, 
a. i). 406. The date of her death is carefully dis- 
cussed by Tillemont. (HfUotre des itinpereurs, 
voL v. p. 785.) Cedrenus narrates some curious 
particulars of her death, but their credibility is very 
doubtful. (Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. apud Pho- 
twm; Marcelhnus, Chronicon ; Socrates, Hist. 
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Theophanes, Chronograpkia ad a. m. 5892, 97, 
98, Alex, era ; Cedrenus, Compcnd. vol. i. p. 585, 
ed. Bonn.) 

2. Daughter of Theodosius II. and of Eudocia, 
born a. d. 422, and betrothed soon after to Valen- 
tinian, son of the emperor Honorius, who after- 
wards was emperor of the West as^alentinian III. 
and to whom she was married at Constantinople in 
a. n. 436 or 437. On the assassination of her 
husband by Maximus (a. d. 455), who usurped 
the throne, she was compelled to marry the usurper; 
but, resenting both the death her husband and 
“e violence offered to herself, she instigated Gen- 
ric, king of the Vandals, who had conquered 
Africa, to attack Rome. Genseric took the city. 
Maximus was slain in the flight, and Eudoxia and 
her daughters, Eudocia and Placidia, were carried 
by the Vandal king to Carthage. # After being 
detained in captivity some years, she was sent 
with her daughter Placidia and an honourable 
attendance to Constantinople. [See Eudocia, No. 
1, and the authorities subjoined there.] 

The coins of the empresses Eudocia and Eudoxia 
are, from the two names being put one for the 
other, difficult to bo assigned to their respective 
persons. (See Eckhel, Doctrina Num. Vderum , 
vol. viii. p. 170.) [J. C. M.] 

EUDO'XIUS, commonly cited with the addi- 
tion Herds, was a Graeco-Roman jurist, who 
flourished shortly before Justinian. Panciroli (de 
Claris Interpp. Juris , p. 63) places him too early 
in supposing that ho was the Pr. Pr. to whom werq, 
addressed the constitution of Theodosius and VdP* 
lentinian of a. d. 427 (Cod. 1. tit. 8. s. 1), and the 
constitution of Arcadius and Honorius. (Cod. 2. 
tit. 77. s. 2.) He is mentioned in Const. Tauta, 

§ 9, as the grandfather of Anatolius, professor of 
law at Berytus, who was one of the compilers of 
the Digest. The appellation Heros is not a proper 
name, but a title of excellency, and is placed some- 
times before, and sometimes after, the name. Thus, 
in Basil, vi. p. 227, we have o v Hpu>s Eu8o£los, 
and, in Basil, iii. p. 60, Ei)5d£tos 6 "Hpwv. We 
find the same title applied to Patricius, Amblichus 
qu. Iamblichus, Basil, iii. p. 256), and Cyrillus 
Basil, iv. p. 702). Heimbach ( Anecdota , i. p. 
202) is inclined to think that, like the expression 
6 paKapirijs, it was used by the Graeco-Roman 
jurists of and after the age of Justinian as a desig- 
nation of honour in speaking of their predecessors 
who had died within their memory. 

Eudoxius was probably acquainted with the 
original writings ot the classical jurists, for from 
Basil, ii. p. 454 (ed. Heimbach) it appears that 
he quoted Ulpian’s treatise Be Officio Proconsulis. 
From the citations of Eudoxius in tho Basilica, he 
appears to have written upon the constitutions of 
emperors earlier than Justinian, and thence Reiz 
(ad TheophUum , pp. 1234 — 1246) infers that^he 
commented upon the Gregorian, Hermogenian, afid 
Theodosian codes, from which those constitutions 
were transferred into the Code of Justinian. . It is 
probably to the commentaries of Eudoxius, Leon- 
tius, and Patricius on the three earlier codes that 
Justinian (Const. JWa, § 9) alludes, when he 
says of them “ optimam sui memoriam in Legibus 
reliquerunt,’’ for the imperatorial constitutions were 
often called Leges , as distinguished from the Jus 
of the jurists. 

In Basil, ii. p: 644, Thalelaeus, who survived 

o 
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Justinian, classes Eudoxius among the older 
teachers, and cites his exposition of a constitution 
of Severus and Antoninus of a. d. 199, which 
appears in Cod. 2. tit. .12. *. 4. Again, in Basil. 
i. pp. 810, 811, is cited his exposition of a consti- 
tution of Diocletian and Maximinian, of a. n. 193, 
which appears in Cod. 2. tit. 4. s. 18, with the 
interpolated wdHs excepto adullerio. In both these 
passages, the opinion of Heros Patricius is pre- 
ferred to that of Eudoxius. Ip like manner, it 
appears from the scholiast in the fifth volume of 
Meerman’s Thesaurus ( JCtorum Graeco rum Com- 
mentarii. p. 56; Basil, ., ed. Heimbach, i. p. 403) 
that Domninus, Demosthenes, and Eudoxius, diit 
fered from Patricius in their construction of a con- 
stitution of the emjfcror Alexander, of a. i>. 224, 
and that that constitution was altered by the com- 
pilers of Justinian's code in conformity with the 
opinion of PKtricius. Eudoxius is cited by Patri- 
cius ( Basil. . iii. p. 61) on a constitution of a. d. 
293 (Cod. 4. tit. 19. s. 9), and is cited by Theo- 
dorus (Basil, vi. p. 22/) on a constitution of a. d. 
290. (Cod. 8. tit. 55. s. 3.) In the latter passage 
Theodoras, who was a contemporary of Justinian, 
calls Eudoxius his teacher. Whether this expres- 
sion is to be taken literally* may be doubted, as 
Theodoras also calls Domninus, Patricius, and 
Stephanus (Basil, ii. p. 580) his teachers. (Zacha- 
riae, Anecdota , p. xlviii. ; Zimmem, R. R. G. i. 
$$ 106, 109.) 

The untrustworthy Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli 
(Praenot. Mystag. pp. 345, 402) mentions a Eu- 
jdoxius, Nomicus, Judex vcli, and cites his Synop- 
sis Legum, and his scholia on the No veils of 
Alexius Comnenus. [J. T. G.] 

EUDO'XI US, a physician, called by Prosper 
Aquitanus a man “ pravi sed exercitati ingenii,” 
who in the time of the emperor Theodosius the 
Younger, a. d. 432, deserted to the Huns. (Chro- 
nicon. Pithoean. in Labbe, Nova BiUiolh. MSS. 
Lihror. vol. i. p. 59.) [ W. A. G.] 

EUDOXUS (EtfJofos) of Cnidus, the son of 
Aeschines, lived about b. c. 366. He was, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, astronomer, geometer, 
physician, and legislator. It is only in the first 
capacity that his fame has descended to our day, 
and he has more of it than can be justified by any 
account of his astronomical science now in exist- 
ence. As the probable introducer of the Bphere 
into. Greece, and perhaps the corrector, upon Egyp- 
tian information, of the length of the year, he 
enjoyed a wide and popular reputation, so that 
Laertius, who does not even mention Hipparchus, 
has given the life of Eudoxus in his usual manner, 
that is, with the omission of all an astronomer 
would wish to know. According, to this writer, 
Eudoxus went to Athena at the age pf twenty-three 
(he had been thfepupil of Avchytas in geometry), 
and heard Plato tor some months, struggling at the 
satfie time with poverty. Beifig dismissed by 
Plato, but for what reason is not stated* his friends 
raised some money, and he sailed for Egypt, with 
Jeters of recommendation to Nectanabis, who in 
his turn recommended him to the priests. With 
them he remained sixteen months, with his ehin 
and eyebrows shaved, and there, according to 
LaSrtius, he wrote the Octaeteris. Several ancient 
writer* attribute to him the invention or introduc- 
tion of an improvement upon the Octaeterides 
of hi* predecessors. After a time, he came back 
to Athens with a band of pupils, having in the 
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mean time tailght philosophy in Cyxicura and-the 
Propontis : he chose Athens, Laertius shyvfor the 
purpose of vexing Plato, at one of whose symposia 
ho introduced the fashion of the guests reclining in 
a semicircle ; and f N icomachus (he adds), the' son 
of Aristotle, report* him to have. said that pleasure 
was a good. So much for Laertius, who also refers 
to some decree which was made in honour of Eu- 
doxus, names his son and daughters, states him to 
have written good works on aStronomy and geo- 
metry, and mentions the curious way in which the 
bull Apis told his fortune when he was in Egypt** 
Eudoxus died at the age of fifty-three. Phanocrituf 
wrote a work upon Eudoxus (Athcn. vii. p. 276, f.), 
which is lost. y 

Thefragmentarynoticesof Eudoxus are numerous. 
Strabo mentions him frequently, and states (ii. p. 
119, xvii. p. 806) that the observatory of Eudoxus 
at Cnidus was existing in his time, from which he 
was accustomed to observe the star Canopus. 
Strabo also says tflat he remained thirteen years 
in Egypt, and attributes to him the introduction of 
the odd quarter of a day into the value of the year. 
Pliny (//. N. ii. 47) seems to refer to the same 
thing. Seneca (Qu. Nat. vii. 3) states him to have 
first brought the motions of the planets (a theory 
on this subject) from Egypt into Greece. Aristotle 
( Metuph . xii. 8) states him to have made separate 
spheres for the stars, sun, moon, and planets. 
Archimedes (in Arenar.) says he made the dia- 
meter of the sun nine times as great as that of the 
moon. Vitruvius (ix. 9) attributes to him the in- 
vention of a solar dial, called apdxvy : and so on. 

But all we positively know of Eudoxus is from 
th j poem of A hat us and the commentary of Hip- 
parchus upon it. From this commentary we learn 
that Aratus was not himself an observer, but was 
the versifier of the *aiv6p*va of Eudoxus, of which 
Hipparchus has preserved fragments for comparison 
with the version by Aratus. The result is, that 
though there were by no means so many nor so 
great errors in Eudoxus as in Aratus, yet the opi- 
nion which must be formed of the work of the 
former is, that it was written in the rudest state of 
the science by an observer who was not very com- 
petent even to the task of looking at the risings 
and settings of the stars. Delambrc (Hist. A sir. 
Anc. vol. i. p. 107) has given a full account of the 
comparison made by Hipparchus of Aratus with 
Eudoxus, and of both with his own observation*. 
He cannot bring himself to think that Eudoxus 
knew anything of geometry, though it is on record 
that he wrote geometrical works, in spite of the 
praises of Proclus, Cicero, Ptolemy, Sextus Empi- 
ricus (who places him with Hipparchus), &c., &c. 
Eudoxus, as cited by Hipparchus, neither talks 
like a geometer, nor like a person who had seen 
the heavens he describes : a bad globe, constructed 
some centuries before his time in Egypt, might, for 
anything that appears, have been his sole authority. 
*But supposing, which is likely enough, that he 
was the first who brought any globe at all into 
Greece, it is not much to be wondered at that his 
reputation should have been magnified. As to 
what Proclus says of his geometry, see Eucleidb*. 

Rejecting the ’Oxr aerypts mentioned by Laertius, 
which was not a writing, but a period of time, and 
also the fifth book of Euclid, which one manuscript 
of Euclid attributes to Eudoxus (Fabric. BibL 
Graec. vol. iv. p. 12), we have the following wo rks, 
all lost, which he is said to have written : 
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TfWfitrpoifievoL, mentioned by Proclus and Laer- EVE'MERUS or EUHE'MERUS (E uifjuepor), 
tins, which is not, however, to l>e taken as the title a Sicilian author of the time' of Alexander the 
of a work : *0 pyavacfi> mentioned by Plutarch : Great and his immediate successors. Most writers 
* Aerrpopofila St* bruv, by Suidas : two books, call, him a native of Messene in Sicily (Plut. de 
Evoirrpov or KdronTpov, arid ♦aivrf/teva, mentioned Is. ei Os. 23 ; Lactant. de Fals. Relig. i. 11; Etym. 
by I^ipparchus, and the first by an anonymous M. s.v. /Spores), while Amobitts (iv. 15) calls him 
biographer of Aratus : Tie pi ©«3v ko! li.Sap.ov sat an Agrigentine, and others mention either Tegea 
r&v 'M.eTetupoKoyovpivuv, mentioned by Eudopia : in Arcadia or the island of Cos as Hie native place. 

ITep/oSos, a work often mentioned by Strabo, (Athen. xv. p. 658.) His mind was trained in 
and by many others, as to which Harless thinks the philosophical school of the Cyrenaics, who had 
Sender's opinion probable, that it was written by before his time become notorious for their scepti- 
Eudoxus of Rhodes. (Fabric. Mbl. Grace, vol iv. cism in matters connected with the popular* reli- 
p. 10, &c. ; Weidler, Hist. Astron. ; l)iog. Laert. gion, and one of whom, Theodoras, is frequently 
iii. 86-91 ; Delambre, Histtde I'Astron. A tic. vol. i.; called an atheist by the ancients. The influence 
Hipparchus, Ccmment. in Aratum ; Rohmer, His- of this school upon Evemerus seems to have been 
sertatio de Eudoxo Cnidio , Ilelmstad. 1715 ; Ide- very great, for he subsequently became the founder 
ler, in the Althamll. der Berliner Akad. d. Wissen- of a peculiar method of interpreting the legends 
schafl for the year 1828, p. 183, &c., and for the and mythi of the popular religion, which has often 
year 1830, p. 49, &c. ; Letronne, Journal, d. Sav. and not unjustly been compared wifltthc ration- 
1840, p. 741, &c.) * fA. 1 )e M.] alism of some modem theologians in Germany. 

EUDOXUS (Eu5o£oy), a Greek physician, bom About b. c. 316 we find Evemerus at the court of 
at Cnidos in Caria, who lived probably in the fifth Cassander in Macedonia, with whom he was Con- 
or fourth century B. o., as he was mentioned by nected by friendship, and who, according to Eusc- 
the celebrated astronomer of the same name. (Diog. bius (Praq>. Evany, ii.. 2, p.59), senthim out on an 
Laert. viii. 90.) He is said to have been a great exploring expedition. Evemerus is said to have 
advocate for the use of gymnastics. [\V. A. G.j sailed down the lied £ea and round the southern 

EUDOXUS (EtfSofos). 1. An Athenian comic coasts of Asia to a very great distance, until he 
poet of the new cdtnedy, was by birth a Sicilian came to an island called Panchaea. After his ro- 
und the son of Agathocies. He gained eight vie- turn from this voyage he wrote a work entitled 
tories, three at the city Dionysia, and five at the Tepd 'Avaypacpij, which consisted of at least nine 
Lenaca. His NautcKypos and 'YiruSnAijuaios are books. The title of this “ Sacred History,” as we 
quoted. (Apollod. ap. Diog. Lai-rt. viii. 90 ; Poll, may term it, was taken from the avaypcupal, or the 
vii. 201 ; Zenob. Adag. i. 1 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. inscriptions on columns and walls, which existed 
Graec. vol. i. p. 492, vol. iv. p. 508.) in great numbers in the temples of Greece, and 

2. Of Rhodes, an historical writer, whose time Evemerus chose it because he pretended to have 

is not known. (Diog. Laert. 1. c. ; Apollon. Hist, derived his information from public documents of 
Com. 24 ; Etym. Mag. s.v. ’ ASplas : Vossius, de that kind, which he had discovered in his travels, 
Hist Graec. p. 59, ed. Westermann.) especially in the island of Panchaea. The work 

3. Of Cyzicus, a geographer, who went from his contained accounts of the several gods, whom 

native place to Egypt, and was employed by Pto- Evemerus represented as having originally been 
lemy Evergetcs and his wife Cleopatra in voyages men who had distinguished themselves either as 
to India; but afterwards, befhg robbed of all his warriors, kings, inventors, or benefactors of man, 
property by Ptolemy Lathyrus, he sailed away and who after their death were worshipped as gods 
down the Red Sea, and at last arrived at Gades. by the grateful people. Zeus, for example, was. 
He afterwards made attempts to circumnavigate according to him, a king of Crete, who had been a 
Africa in the opposite direction, but without sue- great conqueror ; and he asserted that he had seen 
cess. (Strab. ii. pp. 98 — 100 ; Plin. ii. 67.) He in the temple of Zeus Triphylius a column with an 
must have lived about b. c. 130. [P. S.] inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 

EVE'LPIDES (EJsXitIStjs), a celebrated oculist Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus. (Euseb. /. c.; Sext. 
in the time of Celsus, about the beginning of the Empir. ix. 17.) This book, which seems to have 
Christian era, several of whose medical formulae been written in a popular style, must have been 
have been preserved. (Cels, de Med. pp. 120, 122, very attractive; for all 'the fables of mythology ’ 
123, 124.) [W. A. G.] were dressed up in it as so many true and histo- 

EVELPISTUS (EdeAirurros), an eminent sur- rical narratives ; and many of the subsequent his* 
geon at Rome, who lived shortly before the time torians, such as the uncritical Diodorus (see Fragm^ „ 
of Celsus, and therefore probably about the end of lib. vi.) adopted his mode of dealing with mytha, \ 
the first century b. c. (Cels, de Med. vii. praef. or at least fallowed in his track, os we find to be 
p. 137.) He is perhaps the same person one of the case with Polybius and Dionysius. Traces of 
whose plasters is preserved by Scribonius Largos, such a method of trotting mythology occur, it it 
de Compos. Medicarm, c. 215, p. 230. [ W. A. G.jJ true, even in Herodotus and Thucydides; hob 

EVELTHON (Ev^Aflaw), king of Salamis iffy Evemerus Vas the first who earned it out systq- 
Cyprus. . When Arcesilaus III. was driven from matically, and after his time it found numerous 
Cyrene in an attempt to recover the royal privi- admirers. - In the work of Diodoruri rind other 
leges, probably about b. c. 529 or 528 (see vol. i. historians end mythographem, wo meet with innuv 
p. 477], his mother Pheretima fled to the court of memble stories which have all tho Appeart^kbe of 
Evelthon, and pressed him With the mqst perse- being nothing hut Evemeristic interpretations of - 
vering entreaties for an arriryto enforce her son’s ancient tuyths, though they are frequently taken 
restoration. The king at last sent her a golden by modem critics for genuine legends. Ev em erus 
spindle and distaff, saying that such were the more was much attacked and treated with *eon tempt, 
appropriate present, for women. (Her. iv. 162, and Eratosthenes called him u Bergaean, that is* 
v. 104; Polyaen. viii. 47.) [E. E.] as great a liar as Antipkanes of Berga (Polyb. 
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xxxiii. 12, xxxiv. 5; Strab. L p. 47, ii pp. 102, 
104, vii. p. 209) ; but the ridicule with which hi 
is treated refers almost entirely to his pretending 
to have visited the island of Panchaea, a sort o' 
Thule of the southern ocean ; whereas his method 
of treating mythology is passed over unnoticed, 
and is even adopted. II is method, in fact, became 
so firmly rooted, that even down to the end of tin 
last century there were writers who acquiesced ii 
it. The pious believers among the ancients, or 
the other hand, called Evemerus an atheist. (Plut, 
de Plac. Philos, i. 7 ; Aelian, V. II. ii. 31 ; Theo- 
phil. ad Autolyc. iii. 6.) The great popularity o 
the work is attested by the circumstance that En- 
nius made a Latin translation of it. (Cic. de Nat 
Dear. i. 42 ; Lactant. 4e Pals. Relig. i. 1 1 ; Varro, 
de Re Rust. i. 48.) The Christian writers often 
refer to Evemerus as their most useful ally to prove 
that the pagftfi mythology was nothing but a heap 
of fables invented by mortal men. (Ilieron. Co- 
lumna, Prolegom. in Evemcrum , in his Q. Ennii 
quae super sunt Fragm. p. 482, &c., ed. Naples, 
1590 ; Sevin, in the Mem. de VAcad. des Inscript 
viii. p. 107, &c.; Fourmont, ibid. xv. p. 285, Ac. : 
Fouchcr, ibid, xxxiv. p. 435, &c., xxxv. p. 1, 
&c. ; Lobeck, Aglaojth. i. p. rt l 38, & c.) [L. S. ] 
EVE'NIUS (Euifnos), a seer of Apollonia, and 
father of Deiphonus. He was one of the most dis 
tinguished citizens of Apollonia ; and one night, 
when he was tending the sheep of Helios, which 
the noble Apolloniatae had to do in turns, the 
flock was attacked by wolves, and sixty sheep 
were killed. Evenius said nothing of the occur- 
rence, but intended to purchase new sheep, and 
thus to make up for the loss. But the thing be- 
came known, and Evenius was brought to trial. 
He was deprived of his office, and his eyes were 
put out as a punishment for his carelessness and 
negligence. Hereupon the earth ceased to produce 
fruit, and the sheep of Helios ceased to produce 
young. Two oracles were consulted, and the an- 
swer ’was, that Evenius had been punished un- 
justly, for that the gods themselves had sent the 
wolves among the sheep, and that the calamity 
under which Apollonia was suffering should not 
cease until Evenius should have received all the 
reparation he might desire. A number of citizens 
accordingly waited upon Evenius, and without 
mentioning the oracles, they asked him in the 
course of their conversation, what reparation he 
would demand, if the Apolloniatae should be wil- 
ling to make any. Evenius, in his ignorance 
of the oracles, merely asked for two acres of the 
best land in Apollonia and the finest house in the 
city. The deputies then said that the Apolloniatae 
would grant him what he asked for, in accordance 
with the oracle. Evenius was indignant when he 
heard how he had been deceived ; but the gods 
gave him a compensation by bestowing upon him 
the gift of prophecy. (Herod, ix. 92 — 95; Conon. 
Narrai. 30, who calls him Peithenius instead of 
Evenius.) [L. S.] 

EVE'NOR, a distinguished painter, was the 
father and teacher of Parrhasius. (Plin. xxxv. 
9. s. 36. § ] ; Suid., Harpocr., Phot., s. v.) He 
flourished about b. c. 420. [P. S.] 

EVE'NOR (Ethfrcep), a Greek surgeon, who 
apparently wrote on fractures and luxations, and 
who must have lived in or before the third century 
b. a, as he is mentioned by Heracleides of Tarentum 
(ap. Galen. Continent. in Ilippocr. "De Artie." iv. 
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40. vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 736.) He is very possibly 
the same person who is mentioned by Pliny (If. 
N. xx. 73, xxi. 105), and whose work entitled 
“ Curationes” is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus. 
(de Morh. A cut. ii. 16. p. 115; de Morh. Chron. 
iii. 8. p. 478.) [W. A. G.] 

EVE'NUS (E tfqvos), the name of three mythi- 
cal personages. (Hes. Theog. 345 ; Horn. 11. ii. 
692, ix. 557 ; Plut. ParaU. Min. 40 ; Apollod. i. 
7. § 8.) [L. S.] 

EVE'NUS (Eurjt'os or E\irfv6s, but the former is 
more correct). Jn the Greek Anthology there are 
sixteen epigrams under this name, which are, how- 
ever, the productions of sdifferent poets. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. pp. 164 — 167 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace. 
vol. i. pp. 96 — 99.) In the Vatican MS. some 

of the epigrams are headed Eofi/ou, the 7th is 
headed Etitfvov ' MrKaXwvirov, the 12th Evtrou 
*A6r) i/cdou, the 14th Euijvou 2iKe\iwrov f and the 
last Eo?j vov •ypappaTiKov. 

The best known poets of this name are two 
elegiac poets of Paros, mentioned by Eratosthenes 
(ap. Ilarpocrat. s.v. Efirjvos), who says that only 
the younger was celebrated, and that one of them 
(he does not say which) was mentioned by Plato. 
There are, in fact, several passages in which Plato 
refers to Evenus, somewhat ironically; as at once a 
sophist or philosopher .and a pt>et. (Apofog. Socr. 
p. 20, b., Phaed. p. 60, d., Phaedr. p. 267, a.) 
According to Maximus Tyrius ( Diss. xxxviii. 4. 
p. 225), Evenus was the instructor of Socrates in 
poetry, a statement which derives some counten- 
ance from a passage in Plato (Phaed. /.<•.), from 
which it may also be inferred that Evenus 
was alive at the time of Socrates’s death, hut at 
such an advanced age that he was likely soon to 
follow him. Eusebius (Chron. Arm.) places him 
at the 80th Olympiad (». c. 460) and onwards. 
His poetry was gnomic, that is, it formed the 
vehicle for expressing philosophic maxims and opi- 
nions. The first six of the epigrams in the Antho- 
logy are of this character, and may therefore be 
ascribed to him with tolerable certainty. Perhaps, 
too, the fifteenth should be assigned to him. 

The other Evenus of Paros wrote *E pam/td, as 
we learn from the express testimony of Artemi- 
doms (Oncirocr. i. 5), and from a passage of Arrian 
(Epictet. iv. 9), in which Evenus is mentioned in 
:onjunction with Aristeides. [See vol. i. p. 296.] 
A few other fragments of his poetry are extant. 
Among them is a line which Aristotle (Meta- 
pkys. iv. 5, Eth. Eudem. ii. 7) and Plutarch 
(Moral, ii. p. 1102, c.) quote by the name of Eve- 
nus, but which is found in one of the elegies of 
Theognis (vv. 467 — 474), whence it is supposed 
that that elegy should be ascribed to Evenus. 
There are also two hexameters of Evenus. (Aris- 
ot. Eth. Nicom. vii. 11.) 

None of the epigrams in the Anthology are ex- 
pressly assigned to this Evenus ; but it is not un- 
likely that the 12th is his. If the 8th and 9th, 
on the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, and the 
10th and 11th, on Myron’s cow, are his, which 
seems not improbable, then his date would be 
fixed. Otherwise it is very diffittlt to determine 
whether, he lived before or after the other Evenus. 
As he was certainly mss famous than the contem- 
porary of* Socrates, the statement of Eratosthenes 
hat only the younger was celebrated, would imply 
hat he lived before him : and this view is main- 
tained, in opposition to the general opinion of 
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scholars, in the Zeitschrifl fur die Alterthums- 
wissemchaft , 1840, p. 118. 

Of the other poets of this name next to nothing 
is known beyond the titles, quoted above, in the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs conjectures that the 
Sicilian and the Ascalonite are the same, the name 
'2ik*\u&tov being a corruption of ’A atcdKaviroVy 
but he gives no reason for this conjecture. The 
epigrams of one of these poets, we know not which, 
were in the collection of Philip, which contained 
chiefly the verses of poets nearly contemporary 
with Philip himself. 

(Wagner, de Events Poetis elegiacis , Vratisl. 
1 828 ; Schreiber, Disputed# Events Pariisy Gotting. 
1839; Souchay, Sur las Poetes elegiaquesy in the 
Mem. de VAcad. des Inscript, vol. x. p. 598 ; 
Schneidewin, Delect. Poes. Graec. deg. vol. i. p. 
133; Gaisford, Poet. Min. Guacc. vol. iii. p. 277 ; 
Boissonade, Graec. Poet. p. 163; Jacobs, Anth. 
Graec. vol, xiii. pp. 893, 894 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol. i. p. 727.) • LP. S.] 

EVE'RES (Euifptjs), a 80n °f Pterelaus, was 
the only one among his brothers that escaped in 
their fight with the sons of Electryon. (Apollod. 
ii. 4. § 5y& c.; comp. Alcmkne and Amphitryon.) 
There are two other mythical personages of this 
name. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8, iii. 6. § 7.) fL. S.] 

EVE'KGKTES{EVy£rTjs), the “ Benefactor,” 
was a title of honour, frequently conferred by the 
Greek states upon those from whom they had re- 
ceived benefits, and was afterwards assumed by 
many of the Greek kings in Egypt and other 
countries. [Ptolemakus.] 

EVERS A, a Theban, who joined Callicritus in 
opposing in the Boeotian assembly the views of 
Perseus, and was in consequence murdered with 
Callicritus by order of the king. (Liv. xlii. 13, 40.) 
[Callicritus.] 

E'VETES (Edrnjr) and EUXE'NIDES(E«)£e- 
viSrjs). were Athenian comic poets, contemporary 
with Epicharmus, about b. c. 485. Nothing is 
heard of comic poetry duringsnn interval of eighty 
years from the time of Susarion, till it was re- 
vived by Epicharmus in Sicily, and by Evetes, 
Euxenides, and Myllus at Athens. The only 
writer who mentions these two poets is Suidas 
($. v. 'Enlxapnos). Myllus is not unfrequently 
mentioned. [Myllus.] (Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Grace, p. 26.) 

There iB also a Pythagorean philosopher, Evetes, 
of whom nothing is known but his name. (Iam- 
blich. Vit. Pgth. 36.) [P. S.] 

EUGAMON (EdydfJLotv)y one of the Cyclic 
poets. He was a native of Cyrene, and lived 
about n. c. 568, so that he was a contemporary of 
Peisistratus, Stesichorus, and Aristeas. Ills poem, 
which was iutended to be a continuation of the 
Odyssey, and bore the title of Trjteyovtcty consisted 
of two books or rhapsodies, and formed the conclu- 
sion of the epic cycle. It contained an account of 
all that happened after the fight of Odysseus with 
the suitors of Penelope till the death of Odysseus. 
The substance of the poem, which itself is entirely 
lost, is preserved in Proclus’s Chrestomathia. 
(Comp. Eustat^^ Horn. p. 1 796.) As Eugamon 
lived at so late ^ period, it is highly probable that 
he made yse of the productions of earlier poets ; 
and Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. vi. p. 751; 
comp. Euseb. Praep. Evang. x. 12) expressly states 
that Eugamon incorporated in his Telegonia a whole 
epic poem of Musacus, entitled “ Thesprotis.” 
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Whether the Telegonia ascribed to the Lacedae- 
monian Cinaethon was an earlier work than that of 
Eugamon, or whether it was identical with it, is 
uncertain. The name Telegonia was formed from 
Telegonus, a son of Odysseus and Circe, who killed 
his father. (Comp. Bode, Gesch. der Episch.*Dichtk. 
p. 339, &c.) [L. S.] 

EU'GENES (Eifyfw??), the author of an epi- 
gram, in the Greek Anthology, upon the statue of 
Anacreon intoxicated. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 
453 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 158 ; Pans, 
i. 93. § 1.) The epigram seems to be an imitation 
of one by Leonidas Tarentinus on the same sub- 
ject. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 230 ; Jacobs, Anth. 
Graec. vol. i. p. 163, No. xxxviii.) [P. S.] 
EUGENIA'NUS (Eiytr tav6s)y a physician in 
the latter half of the second century after Christ, a 
friend and contemporary, and probably also a pu- 
pil of Galen, with whom he was acquainted while 
they were both at Rome. (Galen, de Meth. Med. 
viii. 2. vol. x. p. 535, 536.) It was at his request 
that Galen was induced to resume his work “ De 
Methodo Medendi,” which he had begun to write 
for the use of Hieron, and which he had laid aside 
after his death. (Ibid. vii. 1. p. 456.) It was also 
at his request that Galen wrote his work “ De Ordinrf 
Librorum Suorum.” (vol. xiv. p. 49.) [W. A. G.j 
M. EUGE'NICUS, a brother of Joannes Euge- 
nicuB, who was a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
none of whose works, however, has yet ap- 
peared in print. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 
653.) M. Eugenicus was by birth a Greek, and 
in early life he was engaged as a schoolmaster and 
teacher of rhetoric. But his great learning and his 
eloquence raised him to the highest dignities in the 
church, and about a.d. 1436 he succeeded Josephus 
as archbishop of Ephesus. Two years later, he 
accompanied the emperor Joannes Palaeologus to 
the council of Florence, in which he took a very 
prominent part ; for he represented not only his 
own diocese, but acted as proxy for the patriarchs 
of Antioch and Jerusalem. He opposed the Latin 
church with as much bitterness as he defended the 
rights of the Greek church with zeal. In the be- 
ginning of the discussions at the council, this dis- 
position drew upon him the displeasure of the em- 
peror, who was anxious to reunite the two churches, 
and also of the pope Eugenius. This gave rise to 
most vehement disputes, in which the Greeks chose 
Eugenicus as their spokesman and champion. As 
he was little acquainted with the dialectic subtle- 
ties and the scholastic philosophy, in which the 
prelates of the West far surpassed him, he was at 
first defeated by the cardinal Julian; but after- 
wards, when Bessarion became his ally, the elo- 
quence of Eugenicus threw all the council into 
amazement. The vehemence and bitterness of his 
invectives against the Latins, however, was so 
great, that a report was soon spread and believed, 
that ho was out of his mind ; and even Bessarion. 
called him an evil spirit (cacodaemon). At the 
close of the council, when the other bishops were 
ready to acknowledge the claims of the pope, and 
were ordered by the emperor to sign the decrees 
of the council, Eugenicus alone steadfastly refused 
to yield, and neither threats nor promises could 
induce him to alter his determination. The union 
of the two churches, however, was decreed. On 
his return to Constantinople, he was received by 
the people with the greatest enthusiasm, and the 
most extravagant veneration was £aid him. Dur- 
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iug the remainder of his life he continued to oppose 
the Latin cnurch wherever he could ; and it was 
mainly'owing to his influence that, after his death, 
the union was broken off. For, on his death-bed 
in 1447, he solemnly requested Georgius Scholnrius, 
to continue the struggle against the Latins, which 
he himself had carried on, and Georgius promised, 
and faithfully kept his word. The funeral oration 
on Eugenicus was delivered by the same friend, 
Georgius. 

M. Eugenicus was the author of many works, 
most of which were directed against the Latin 
chuich, whence they were attacked by those Greeks 
who were in favour of that church, such as Joseph 
of Methone, Bessarion, and others. The following 
are printed either entire or si| part. 1 . A Letter 
to the emperor Palaeologus , ill which he cautions 
the Greeks against the council of Florence, and 
exposes the intrigues of the Latins. It is printed, 
with a Latin version and an answer by Joseph 
of Methone, in Labbeus, Condi, vol. xiii. p. 677. 

2. A Circular , addressed to all Christendom, on 
the same subject, is printed in Labbeus, 1. c. p.740, 
with an answer by Gregorius Protosyncellus. 

3. A Treatise on Liturgical Subjects, in which ho 

maintains the spiritual power of the priesthood. 
It is printed in the Liturgiae , p. 138, ed. Paris, 
1560. 4. A Profession of Faith , of which a frag- 

ment, with a Latin translation, is printed in Alla- 
tius, de Consensu , iii. 3. § 4. 5. A Letter to the 

emperor Palaeologus , of which a fragment is given 
in AUatius, de Synodo Odava , 14, p. 544. His 
other works are still extant in MS., but have never 
been published. A list of them is given by Fabri- 
cius. (Bibl. Grace, vol. xi. p.6’70, &c.; comp. Cave, 
Hist. Lit. vol. i. Appendix, p. Ill, &c.) [L. S.] 

EUGE'NIUS, an African confessor, not less 
celebrated for his learning and sanctity than for 
the courage with which he advocated the doctrines 
of the orthodox faith during the persecution of 
the Arian Vandals towards the close of the fifth 
century. At first tolerated by II tumeric, who .ac- 
quiesced in his elevation to the see of Carthage in 
A. d. 480, he was subsequently transported by 
that prince* after the stormy council held in 
February a. d. 484, to the deserts of Tripoli, 
from whence he was recalled by the tardy cle- 
mency of Gundamund, but eight years afterwards 
# as arrested, tried and condemned to death by 
Thrasimund, who, however, commuted the sen- 
* tence to banishment. The place fixed upon was 
Vienne in Languedoc, where Alaric at that period 
held sway. Here Eugenius founded a monastery 
near the tomb of St. Amaranthus, where he 
passed his time in devout tranquillity until his 
death on the 13th of July a. d. 505. 

Under the name of Eugenius we possess a con- 
fession of faith drawn up in accordance with the 
doctrines recognised by the council of Nicaca, and 
presented on the part of the orthodox African pre- 
lates to Hunneric, under the title, Professio jidei 
Culholicorurn episcoporum Hunerico regi ohlata. It 
will be found in the Bibl. Max. Patr. Lugdun. 
1677, vol. viii. p. 683, and an account of its con- 
tents in Schrbck, Kirckengesehichie , vol. xviii. p. 97. 
Gcnnadius mentions several other works by this 
author, but they no longer exist. For the original 
documents connected with the Vandal persecution 
see “Victor Vitensis de persecutione Vandalica” 
with the notes of Ruinart, Paris, 1694 ; the “Vita 
S. Fulgentii ” it the Bill, Max. Pair. Lugdun. 
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1677, vol. ix., p. 4 ; and Procopius, De BeUo Van - 
dalico , i. 7, &c. [W. R.] 

EUGE'NIUS, who was bishop of Toledo from 
a. d. 646 to 657, is mentioned under Dracon- 
tius as the editor and enlarger of the work by 
Dracontius upon the Creation. He is known also 
as the author of thirty-two short original poems 
composed on a great variety of subjects, chiefly 
however moral and religious, in heroic, elegiac, 
trochaic, and sapphic measures. These were pub- 
lished by Sirmond at Paris, 8vo. 1619, will be 
found also in the collected works of Sirmond 
(Paris 1696 and Venice 1728), in the Bibl. Patr. 
Max. Lugdun. 1677, vefi. xii. p. 345, and in the 
edition of Dracontius by RivinUs, Lips. 1651. 
Two Epigrams by Eugenius — one on the invention 
of letters, the other on the names of hybrid 
animals, are contaiiffed in the Anthologia Latina of 
Burmann, ii. 264, v. 164, or n. 386, 387, ed. 
Meyer. [W. R.] 

EUGE'NIUS,' praefectus praetorio Orientis in 
a. i). 547 or 540. He was the author of an Edict 
concerning the accounts of publicans, which is in- 
serted in the collection of the Edicta pracfectorum 
praetorio. ( Bicner, Geschiclite der Novellen Justini- 
ans. p.532; Zachariac, Anecdoia, p.261.) [J. T. G.] 
EUGENIUS, a Greek physician, of whom it 
is only known that he must have lived some 
time in or before the first century after Christ, 
as one of his medical formulae is quoted by An- 
dromachus. (ap. Galen, de Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Locos , vii. 6. vol. xiii. p. 1 14.) He is also quoted 
by Gariopontus (de Fcbr. c. 7), from which it 
would appear either that some of his works were 
extant in the eleventh century, or that some sources 
of informatipn concerning him were then to be had 
which do not now exist. [ W. A. G.] 

EU'GEON (E uyccov or Evyaiuv), of Samos, one 
of the earliest Greek historians mentioned by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus. (Jud.de Thucyd. 5 ; comp. 
Suid. s. v.) [L. S.J 

EUGESIPPUS t'EM<n7r7ros), the author of a 
work on the distances of places in the Holy Land, 
of which a Latin translation is printed in Leo Al- 
latius’ XvppiKrd. He lived about a. d. 1 040, but 
no particulars are known about him. [L. S.] 
EUGRAMMUS. [Eucheir, No. 2.J 
EUGRA'PIIIUS, a Latin grammarian, who is 
believed to have flourished as late as the end of the 
tenth century, is the author of a few unimportant 
notes upon Terence, referring chiefly to the pro- 
logues. They were first published by Faemus 
(Florent. 8vo. 1565), were subsequently improved 
and enlarged by Lindenbrogius (4to. Paris, 1502, 
Francf. 1623) and Westerhovius (Hag. Com. 4to. 
1726), and are given in all the more complete edi- 
tions of the dramatist. We hear also of a MS. in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, intitled Commen- 
tum in Terentium , bearing the name of Eugraphius, 
which Lindenbrogius did not think worth publish- 
ing- « „ [W. R.] 

EU'IIODUS, a freedman of the emperor Septi- 
mius Severus and tutor to Caracalla, who was 
nursed by his wife Euhodia. At the instigation of 
the young prince he contrived tip ruin of the too 
powerful Plautianus [PlautiAnus] ; but although 
loaded with honours on account of thil good ser- 
vice, he was put to death in a. d. 211, almost im- 
mediately after the accession of his foster-son, from 
a suspicion, probably, that he entertained friendly 
feelings towards the hated Gcta. When Tcrtullian 
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{ad Soap. c. 4) says that young Antoninus was 
reared upon Christian milk, he refers to Proculus, 
the steward of Euhodus, for there is no reason to 
believe that either Euhodus or his wife professed 
the true faith, as some have imagined. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxvi. 3, 6, lxxvii. 1.) [W. R.] 

EVIPPE (EiI/thtt}), the name of five mytholo- 
gical personages, concerning whom nothing of in- 
terest is related. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5 ; Paus. ix. 
34. § 5 ; Parthen. Erot. 3 ; Eratosth. Catast. 1 8 ; 
Ov. Met. v. 303.) [L. S.] 

EVIPPUS (Etfwnroy). 1. A son of Thestius and 
Eurythemis, who, together with his brothers, was 
killed by Meleager. (Apqjlod. i. 7. § 10, 8. § 3.) 

2. A son of Megareus, who was killed by the 
Cithaeronean lion. (Paus. i. 41. § 4.) There are 
two other mythical personages of this name. (Horn. 
II. xvi. 417 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.%A\d€avSa.) [L.S.] 
EULAEUS (EuAcuos), an eunuch, became one 
of the regents of Egypt and guardians of Ptolemy 
Philometor on the death of Clcfcpatra, the mother 
of the latter, in b. c. 173. The young king was 
then 13 years old, and ho is said to have been 
brought up in the greatest luxury and effeminacy 
by Eulaeus, who hoped to render his own influence 
permanent by the corruption and consequent weak- 
ness of Ptolemy. It was Eulaeus who, by refusing 
the claims of Antio^hus IV. (Epiphanes) to the 
provinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine, involved 
Egypt in the disastrous war with Syria in b.c. 171. 
(Polyb. xxviii. 16; Diod. Fragm. lib. xxx. Exc. de 
Leg. xviii. p. 624, de Virt. et Fit. p. 579 ; Liv. 
xlii. 29, xlv. 11, 12 ; App. Syr. 66 ; Just, xxxiv. 
2.) [E. E.] 

EULO'GIUS. [Eclogius.] 

EULO'GIUS, FAVO'NIUS, a rhetorician of 
Carthage, and a contemporary and dilciple of St. 
Augustin. (August, de Cur. j)ro Mart. 11.) Under 
his name we possess a disputation on Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis , which contains various discus- 
sions on points of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of numbers. The treatise ^as first printed by 
A. Schott at the end of his Quaesliones Tullianac 
(Antwerp, 1613, 8vo.), and afterwards in the 
edition of Cicero’s de Offieiis, by Graevius (1688), 
from which it is reprinted with some improvements 
inOrelli’s edition of Cicero, vol. v. part. 1, pp.397 
—413. [L. S.] 

EU'MACHUS (Etifiaxos). 1. A Corinthian, 
son of Chrysis, was one of the generals sent by 
the Corinthians in the winter of b. c. 431 in 
command of an armament to restore Evarchus, 
tyrant of Astacus, who had been recently expelled 
by the Athenians. (Thuc. ii. 33.) 

2. A native of Neapolis, who, according to 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 577), wrote a work entitled 
hrroplcu ruv irtpl *A vvl€av. It is perhaps the 
same Eumachus of whose work entitled Tlepthyri<ris 
a fragment is still extant in Phlegon. (Mirab. 
c. 18.) p. j 

EUMAEUS (E Hfuuos), the famous and faithful 
Odysseus, was a son of Ctcsius, king 
of the island of Syrie ; ho had been carried away 
from his father’s house by a Phoenician slave, and 

a °J^ 1Cian sai jftP > 8< dd him to Laertes, the father 
of Odysseus, ^om. Od. xv. 403, &c. ; comp. 
Odysseus^) g -j 

EUMA'RIDAS (Etl/tapffar), of Paros, a Py- 
thagorean philosopher, who is mentioned by Iam- 
blichus {Vit.JPyth. 36); but it is uncertain whether 
the readiag is correct, and whether we ought not 
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to read Thymaridas, who is known aq a celebrated 
Pythagorean. (Iambi. 1. c. 23, with' Kiessling’e 
note.) [L. S.] 

EU'MARUS, a very ancient Greek painter of 
monochromes, was the first, according to Pliny, 
who distinguished, in painting, the male from the 
female, and who “dared to imitate all figures.” 
His invention was improved upon by Simon of 
Cleonae. (xxxv. 8. s. 34.) Muller {Arch. d. Kunst, 
§ 74) supposes that the distinction was made by a 
difference of colouring; but Pliny’s words seem 
rather to refer to the drawing of the figure. [P. S.J 
EUMA'THIUS. [Eustathius, No. 5.] 
EUME'LUS (ES^Aos), a son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, who went with eleven ships and warriors 
from Pherae, Boefig. Glaphyrae, and Iaolcus to 
Troy. He was dipjtinguished for his excellent 
horses, which had once been under the care of 
Apollo, and with which Eumelus would have 
gained the prize at the funeral games of Patroclus, 
it his chariot had not been broken. He was mar- 
ried to Iphthima, the daughter of Icarius. (Horn. 
II. ii. 711, &c. 764, xxiii. 375, 536, Od. iv. 798; 
Strab. ix. p. 436.) There are three other mytho- 
logical personages of this name. (Anton. Lib. 15, 
18 ; Paus. vii. 18. § 2.) [L. S.] 

EUME'LUS (EfytTjAos), one of the three sons 
of Parysades, King of Bosporus. After his father's 
death he engaged in a war for the crown with his 
brothers Satyrus and Prytanis, who were succes- 
sively killed in battle. Eumelus reigned most 
prosperously for five years and five months, B.c. 
309 — 304. (Diod. xx. 22 — 26 ; Clinton, F. H. voL 
ii. pp.282, 285.) [P. S.l 

EUME'LUS (Etf/urjAoy). 1. Of Corinth, the 
son of Amphilytus, a very ancient Epic poet, be- 
longed, according to some, to the Epic cycle. His 
name, like Eucheir, Eugrammus, &c., is significant, 
referring to his skill in poetry. He was of the 
noble house of the Bacchiadae, and flourished about 
the 5th Olympiad, according to Eusebius {Chtptu*) y 
who makes him contemporary with Arctinus. 
(Comp. Cyril, c. Julian, i. p. 13; Clara., Al«« 
Strom, i. p. 144.) J\/" 

Those of the poems ascribed to hira^wMch ap- 
pear pretty certainly genuine, were gencalogical'and 
historical legends. To this class belonged his Co-, 
rinthian History (Paus. ii. 1. $ 1, 2. $ 2, 3. $ 8,| 
Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 148; Tzetz. Schol. <m 
Lycophr. 1024, comp. 174, 480), his irpoahbiov 4p : 
AfiAor, from which some lines are quoted by Pau-^l 
sanias, who considered it the only genuine work ot 
Eumelus (iv. 4. $ 1, 33. §§ 2, 3, v. 19. § 2), and 
the Europia (Euseb. 1. c. ; Clem. Alex. Strom. L p. 
151 ; Schol. ad Horn. II. ii. p. 121.) He also wrote 
Dowjonia. a poem on bees, which the Greeks called 
fiovydmt and fiovytveis. ( Euseb. 1. c. ; Varro. R. R. 
ii. 5. § 5, ed. Schneid.) Some writers ascribed to 
him a Tiravopuaxla, which also was attributed to 
Arctinus. (Athen. vii. p. 277, d., comp. i. p. 22, 
c. ; Schol. ad Apoll. ‘Rhod. i. 1165.) 

The cyclic poem on the return of the Greeks from 
Troy (iwros) is ascribed to Eumelus by a Scho- 
liast on Pindar {Ol. xiii. 31), who writes the name 
wrongly, Eumolpus. The lines quoted by this Scho- 
liast are also given by Pausanias, under the name 
of Eumelus. (Vossius, de Hist. Oraeo. pp. 5, 6, ed. 
Westcrmann ; Welcker, dieEpische Cyqlus, p. 274.) 

* A little lower, Eusebius places him again at 
Ol. 9, but the former date seemsfhe mom correct. 
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2 . A Peripatetic philosopher, who wrote ictpt tt ) 
dpxodas Kwpty&ias. (Schol. MS. ad Aeschin. c. Ti- 
march. § 39. 4.) Perhaps he is the same from 
whom Diogenes Laertius (v. 5) quotes an account 
of the death of Aristotle. (Meineke,//»&. Grit. Com. 
Graec. p. 8.) [P. S.] 

EUME'LUS (Etf/ur]\os), a painter, whose pro- 
ductions were distinguished for their beauty. There 
was a Helen by him in the forum at Home. He 
probably lived about a. d. 190. (Philostr. Imag. 
Prooem. p. 4 ; Vit. Soph. ii. 5.) He is supposed to 
have been the teacher of Aristodemus, whose school 
wa%, frequented by the elder Philostratus. [P. S.] 
EUME'LUS a veterinary surgeon, 

of’whom nothing is known except that he was a 
native of Thebes. ( Hippiatr . p*J2.) He may per- 
haps have lived in the fourthST fifth century after 
Christ Some fragments, which are all that remain 
of his writings, are to be found in the Collection of 
Writers on Veterinary Surgery, first published in 
Latin by J. Ruellius, Paris. 1530, fol., and in Greek 
by S. Grynaeus, Basil. 1537, 4to. [\V. A. G.] 
EU'MENES (Eiperns). 1. Ruler or dynast 
of the city of Amastris on the Euxine, contempo- 
rary with Antiochus Soter. The citizens of Hera- 
cleia wished to purchase from him his sovereignty, 
as Amastris had formerly belonged to them ; but 
to this he refused to accede. He, however, soon 
after gave up the city to Ariobarzanes, king of 
Pontus. (Memnon, 16, ed. Orelli.) Droysen (I/el- 
lenismus , vol. ii. p. 230) supposes this Eumenos to be 
the nephew of Philetaerus, who afterwards became 
king of Pergamus [Eumenes I.]; but there do not 
6eem any sufficient grounds for this identification; 

2. Brother of Philetaerus, founder of the king- 
dom of Pergamus. [Philetaerus.] [E. H. B.J 
EU'MENES (E*V(V7j*) of Cardia, secretary to 
Alexander the Great, and after his death one of 
the most distinguised generals among his succes- 
sors. The accounts of his origin vary considerably, 
some representing his father as a poor man, who 
waaafrliged to subsist by his own labour, others 
as..$ie gf the most distinguished citizens of his 
(Plut. Eum. 1 ; Com. Nep. Eum. 1 ; 
^Atel&aif. YiM- 43.) The latter statements are 
upM Att'wnunts the most probable : it is certain, 
^at least, that he received a good education, and 
Aaving attracted the attention of Philip of Macedon 
:jgn occasion of his visiting Cardia, was taken by 
Sat king to his court, and employed as his private 
P^cretary. In thiB capacity he soon rose to a higli 
place in his confidence, and after his death conti- 
nued to discharge the same office under Alexander, 
whom he accompanied throughout his expedition 
in Asia, and who seems to have treated him at all 
times with the most marked confidence and dis- 
tinction, of which he gave a striking proof about 
two years before his death, by giving him in mar- 
riage Artonis, a Persian princess, the daughter of 
Artabazus, at the same time that he himself married 
Stateira, the daughter of Dareius, (Arrian, Anal. vii. 
4.) A still stronger evidence of the favour which 
Eumenes enjoyed with Alexander is, that he was 
able to maintain his ground against the influence 
of Hephaestion, with whom he was continually at 
enmity. (Arrian, A nab. vii. 13, 14; Plut. Eum. 2.) 
Nor were his services confined to those of his 
office as secretary: he was more than once em- 
ployed by Alexander in military commands, and 
was ultimately appointed by him to the post of 
hipparch or leader of one of the chief divisions of j 
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cavalry. (Arrian, Anal. v. 24; Plut. Eum. 1; 
Com. Nep. Eum. 13.) 

In the discussions and tumults which ensued on 
the death of Alexander, Eumenes at first, aware of 
the jealousy with which as a Greek he was re- 
garded by the Macedonian leaders, refrained from 
taking any part; but when matters came to an 
open rupture, he was mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between the two parties. 
In the division of the satrapies which followed, 
Eumenes obtained the government of Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus : but as these provinces 
had never yet been conquered, and were still in 
the hands of Ariarathes, ^Vntigonus and Leonnatus 
were appointed to reduce them for him. Antigonus, 
however, disdained compliance, and Leonnatus was 
quickly called off to Greece by his ambitious pro- 
jects. [ Leonn atusJ In these he endeavoured to 
persuade Eumenes, who had accompanied him into 
Phrygia, to join ; but the latter, instead of doing 
so, abruptly quitted him, and hastening to Perdic- 
cas, revealed to him the designs of Leonnatus. 
By this proof of his fidelity, he secured the favour 
of the regent, who henceforward reposed his chief 
confidence in him. As an immediate reward, Per- 
diccas proceeded in person to subdue for him the 
promised satrapies, defeated and put to death 
Ariarathes, and established Eumenes in the full 
possession of his government, B. c. 322. (Plut. 
Eum. 3 ; Diod. xviii. 3, 16 ; Arrian, up. Phot. p. 
69, a. ; Com. Nep. Eum. 2.) Here, however, he 
did not long remain, but accompanied the regent 
and the royal family into Cilicia. In the following 
spring, when Perdiccas determined to proceed in 
person against Ptolemy, he committed to Eumenes 
the chief command in Asia Minor, and ordered 
him to repair at once to the Hellespont, to make 
head against Antipater and Craterus. Eumenes 
took advantage of the interval before their arrival 
to raise a numerous and excellent body of cavalry 
out of Paphlagonia, to which he was indebted for 
many of his .subseqi^nt victories. Meanwhile, a 
new enemy arose against him in Neoptolemus, 
governor of Armenia, who had been placed under 
his command by Perdiccas, but then revolted from 
him, and entered into correspondence with Anti- 
pater and Craterus. Eumenes, however, defeated 
him before the arrival of his confederates, and then 
turned to meet Craterus, who was advancing 
against him, and to whom Neoptolemus had made 
his escape after his own defeat. The battle that 
ensued was decisive ; for although the Macedonian 
phalanx suffered but little, Craterus himself fell, 
and Neoptolemus was slain by Eumenes with his 
own hand, after a deadly struggle in the presence 
of the two armies. (Plut. Eum. 4 — 7 ; Diod. xviii. 
29 — 32; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 70, b., 71, a. ; Corn. 
Nep. Eum. 3, 4 ; Justin, xiii. 6, 8.) This took 
place in the summer of 321 b. c. 

But while Eumenes was thus triumphant in 
Asia, Perdiccas had met with repeated disasters in 
Egypt, and had finally fallen a victim to the dis- 
content of his troops, just before the news arrived 
of the victory of Eumenes and the death of Cra- 
terus. It came too late : the tide was now turned, 
and the intelligence excited the giphtest indigna- 
tion amoi.g the Macedonian soldiers, who had 
been particularly attached to Craterus, and who 
bated Eumenes as a foreigner, for such they con- 
sidered him. A general assembly of the army 
was held, in which Eumenes, Attalus, and Alcetaa, 
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the remaining leaders of the party of Perdiccas, 
were condemned to death. The conduct of the 
war against them was assigned to Antigonus ; but 
he did not take the field until the following sum- 
mer (b. c. 320). Eumenes had wintered at Celae- 
nae in Phrygia, and strengthened himself by all 
means in his power, but he was unable to make 
head against Antigonus, who defeated him in the 
plains of Orcynium in Cappadocia; and finding 
himself unable to effect his retreat into Armenia, 
as he hpd designed to do, he adopted the resolu- 
tion of disbanding the rest of his army, and throw- 
ing himself, with only 700 troops, into the small 
but impregnable fortress of Nora, on the confines 
of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. (Plut. Eurtu 8 — 10 ; 
Diod. xviii. 37, 40, 41 ; Com. Nep. Eum. 5.) 
Here he was closely blockaded by the forces of 
Antigonus ; but, confident in the strength of his 
post, refused all offers of capitulation, and ajvaited 
the result of external changes. It was not long 
before these took place : th£ death of Antipater 
caused a complete alteration in the relations of the 
different leaders ; .and Antigonus, who was anxious 
to obtain the assistance of Eumenes, made him the 
most plausible offers, of which the latter only 
availed himself so far as enabled him to quit his 
mountain fortress, in which he had now held out 
nearly a year, and withdraw to Cappadocia. Here 
he was busy in levying troops and gathering his 
friends together, when he received letters from 
Polysperchon and Olympias, entreating his sup- 
port, and granting him, in the name of the king, 
the supreme command throughout Asia. Eumenes 
was, whether from interest or from real attach- 
ment, always disposed to espouse the cause of the 
royal family of Macedonia, and gladly embraced 
the offer : he eluded the pursuit of Menander, who 
marched against him by order of Antigonus, and 
arrived in Cilicia, where he found the select body 
of Macedonian veterans called the Argyraspids, 
under Antigenes and Teutamus. These, as well 
as the royal treasures deposited at Quinda, had 
been placed at his disposal by Polysperchon and 
Olympias : but though welcomed at first with ap- 
parent enthusiasm, Eumenes was well aware of 
the jealousy with which he was regarded, and 
even sought to avoid the appearance of command- 
ing the other generals by the singular expedient of 
erecting a tent in which the throne, the crown and 
sceptre of Alexander were preserved, and where 
all councils of war were held, as if in the presence 
of the deceased monarch. (Plut. Eum. 11 — 13; 
Diod. xviii. 42, 58, 58 — 81 ; Polyaen. iv. 8. § 2 ; 
Justin, xiv. 2.) By these and other means Eu- 
menes succeeded in conciliating the troops under 
his command, so that they rejected all the attempts 
made by Ptolemy and Antigonus to corrupt their 
fidelity. At the same time he made extensive 
levies of mercenaries, and having assembled in all 
a numerous army, he advanced into Phoenicia, 
with the view of reducing the maritime towns, and 
sending a fleet from thence to the assistance of 
Polysperchon. This plan was, however, frustrated 
by the arrival of the fleet of Antigonus, and the 
advance oC .that general himself with a greatly 
superior force. Eumenes in consequence retired 
into the interior of Asia, and took his winter- 
quarters in Babylonia. (Diod. xviii. 61—63, 73.) 

. In the spring of 317 he descended the left bank 
of the Tigris, and having foiled all the endeavours 
of Seleucus to prevent ms passing that river, ad- 
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vanced into Susiana, where he was joined by Peu- 
cestes at the head of all the forces of Media, Per- 
sia, and the other provinces of Upper Asia. Still 
he did not choose to await here the advance of 
Antigonus ; and leaving a strong garrison to guard * 
the royal treasures at Susa, he took post with his 
army behind the Pasitigris. Antigonus, who had 
followed him out of Babylonia, and effected his 
junction with Seleucus and Pithon, now marched 
against him; but having met with a check at the 
river Copratas, withdrew by a cross march through 
a difficult country into Media, while Eumenes took 
up his quarters at Persepolis. He had many diffi- 
culties to contend with, not only from the etiemy, 
but from the discontent of his own troops, the re- 
laxation of their discipline when they were allowed 
to remain in the Usurious provinces of Persia, and 
above all from the continual jealousies and intrigues 
of the generals and satraps under his command. 
But whenever they were in circumstances of diffi- 
culty or in presence of the enemy, all were once 
ready to acknowledge his superiority, and leave 
him the uncontrolled direction of everything. The 
two armies first met on the confines of Gabiene, 
when a pitched battle ensued, with no decided 
advantage to either side ; after which Antigonus 
withdrew to Gadamarga in Media, while Eumenes 
established his winter-quarters in Gabiene. Here 
Antigonus attempted to surprise him by a sudden 
march in the depth of the winter ; but he was too 
wary to be taken unprepared : he contrived by a 
stratagem to delay the march of his adversary un- 
til he had time to collect his scattered forces, and 
again bring matters to the issue of a pitched battle. 
Neither party obtained a complete victory, and 
Eumenes would have renewed the combat the next 
day; but the baggage of the Macedonian troops 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the 
Argyraspids, furious at their loss, agreed to pur- 
chase its restoration from Antigonus by delivering 
up their general into his hands. The latter is said 
to have been at first disposed to spare tJuMife of 
his captive, which he was strongly urged tp do by 
Nearchus and the young Demetrius^ bat alT his 
other officers were of the contrary '.'opinion, and 
Eumenes was put to death a few* days after he 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. (Plut. 
Eum. 13— 19; Diod. xix. 12—15, 17—34/37 
— 44; Com. Nep. Eum. 7 — 12; Justin, xii*. 3, 

4 ; Polyaen. iv. 8. § 3, 4.) These events ’iook 
place in the winter of 317 to 316 b. c.* ' it 

Eumenes was only forty-five years old at’ffljy' 
time of his death. (Com. Nep. Eum. 13.) Of niS 
consummate ability, both as a general and a states- 
man, no doubt can be entertained ; and it is proba- 
ble that he would have attained a far more import- 
ant position among the successors of Alexander, 
had it not been for the accidental disadvantage of 
his birth. But as a Greek of Cardia, and not a 
native Macedonian; he was constantly looked upon 
with dislike, and evpn with contempt, both by his 
opponents and companions in arms, at the very 
time that they were compelled to bow beneath his 

* In the relation of these events, the chronology 
of Droysen has been followed. Mr. Clinton (who 
places the death of Eumenes early in 315 b. c.) 
appears to have been misled by attaching too much 
importance to the archonships, 0 1 mentioned by* 
Diodorus. See Droysen, Gescft. d. Nachf. p. 269, 
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genius. This prejudice was throughout the greatest 
obstacle with which he had to contend, and it may 
be regarded as the highest proof of his ability that 
he overcame it even to the extent to which he was 
£ able. It must be borne in mind also, if we praise 
him for his fidelity to the royal house of Macedonia, 
that this same disadvantage, by rendering it im- 
possible for him to aspire to any independent au- 
thority, made it as much his interest as his duty 
to uphold the legitimate occupants of the throne of 
Alexander. He is described by Plutarch ( Eum . 
11) as a man of polished manners and appearance, 
with the air of a courtier rather than a warrior 
and his oratory was more subtle and plausible than 
energetic. Craft and caution seem indeed to have 
been the prevailing points in his character ; though 
he was able also to exhibit, wfcfen called for, the 
utmost energy and activity. [E. II. B.] 

EU'MENES (Ed/uevrjs) I., king, or rather ruler, 
of Pergamus. He was the son of Eumenes, bro- 
ther of Philetaerus, and succeeded his uncle in the 
government of Pergamus (n. c. 263), over which 
he reigned for two-and-twenty years. Soon after 
his accession he obtained a victory near Sardis 
over Antiochus Soter, and was thus enabled to 
establish his dominion over the provinces in the 
neighbourhood of his capital ; but no further parti- 
culars of his reign are recorded. (Strab. xiii. p. 624; 
Clinton, F. H. iii. n. 401.) According to Athe- 
naeus (x. p. 445, d.), his death was occasioned by 
a fit of drunkenness. He was succeeded by his 
cousin Attalus, also a nephew of Philetaerus. It 
appears to be to this Eumenes (though styled by 
mistake king of Bithynia) that Justin (xxvii. 3) 
ascribes, without doubt erroneously, the great vic- 
tory over the Gauls, which was in fact gained by 
his successor Attalus. [Attalus I., vol. i. p. 
410, a.] [E.H.B.] 

EU'MENES (Eifyt&'ijs) II., king of Pergamus 
son of Attalus I., whom he succeeded on the 
throne b. c. 197. (Clinton, F. II. iii. p. 403.) He 
inherited from his predecessor the friendship and 
alliance of the Romans, which he took the utmost 
pains to cultivate, and was included by them in 
the treaty of peace concluded with Philip, king of 
Macedonia, in 196, by which he obtained posses- 
sion of the towns of Oreus and Eretria in Euboea. 
(Lit. xxxiii. 30, 34.) In the following year he 
sent a fleet to the assistance of Flamininus in the 
war against Nabis. (Liv. xxxiv. 26.) His alliance 
was in vain courted by his powerful neighbour, 
Antiochus III., who offered him one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage. (Appian, Syr. 5.) Eumenes 
plainly saw that it was his interest to adhere to 
the Romans in the approaching contest; and far 
from seeking to avert this, he used all his endea- 
vours to urge on the Romans to engage in it. 
When hostilities had actually commenced, he was 
active in the service of his allies, both by sending 
his fleet to support that of the Romans under 
Livius and Aemilius, and facilitating the important 
passage of the Hellespont. In the decisive battle 
of Magnesia (b. c. 190), he commanded in person 
the troops which he furnished as auxiliaries to the 
Roman army, and appears to have rendered valuable 
services. (Liv. xxxv. 13, xxxvi. 43 — 45, xxxvii, 
14, 18, 33, 37,41 ; Appian, Syr. 22, 25, 31,33, 38, 
43; Justin, xxxi. 8.) Immediately on the conclusion 
of peace, he haAened to Rome, to put forward in 
person his claims to reward : his pretensions were 
favourably received by the senate, who granted 
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him the possession of Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygia*, 
and Lycaonia, as well as of Lysimachia, and the 
Thracian Chersonese. By this means Eumenes 
found himself raised at once from a state of com- 
parative insignificance to be the sovereign of a 
powerful monarchy. (Liv. xxxvii. 45, 52 — 55, 
xxxviii. 39 ; Polyb. xxii. 1 — 4, 7, 27 ; Appian, 
Syr. 44.) About the same time, he married the 
daughter of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and 
procured from the Romans favourable terms for 
that monarch. (Liv. xxxviii. 39.) This alliance 
was the occasion of involving him in a war with 
Phamaces, king of Pontus, who had invaded Cap- 
padocia, but which was ultimately terminated by 
the intervention of Rome. (Polyb. xxv. 2, 4, 5, 6, 
xxvi. 4.) He was also engaged in hostilities with 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, which gave the Romans 
a pretext for interfering, not only to protect Eu- 
menes, but to compel Prusias to give up Hannibal, 
who had tJikcn refuge at his court. (Liv. xxxix. 
46, 51 ; Justin, xxxli. 4; Corn. Nep. If aim. 10.) 

During all this period, Eumenes enjoyed the 
highest favour at Rome, and certainly was not 
backward in availing himself of it. He was con- 
tinually sending embassies thither, partly to culti- 
vate the good understanding with the Benate in 
which he now found himself, but frequently also to 
complain of the conduct of his neighbours, especi- 
ally of the Macedonian kings, Philip and his suc- 
cessor, Perseus. In 172, to give more weight to 
his remonstrances, he a second time visited Rome 
in person, where he was received with the utmost 
distinction. On his return from thence, he visited 
Delphi, where he narrowly escaped a design against 
his life formed by the emissaries of Perseus. (Liv. 
xlii. 11 — 16 ; Diod. Exc. lag. p. 623, Exc. Vales. 
p. 577 ; Appian, Mac. Exc. 9, pp. 519 — 526, ed. 
Schweigh.) But though he was thus apparently on 
terms of the bitterest hostility with the Macedo- 
nian monarch, his conduct during the war that 
followed was not such as to give satisfaction to 
the Romans ; and he wi 3 suspected of correspond- 
ing secretly with Perseus, a charge which, accord- 
ing to Polybius, was not altogether unfounded ; 
but his designs extended only to the obtaining 
from that prince a sum of money for procuring him 
a peace on favourable terms. (Polyb. Fragm. Va- 
tican. pp. 427— 429 ; Liv. xliv. 13, 24, 25; Appian, 
Mac. Exc. 16, pp. 531-2.) His overtures were, 
however, rejected by Perseus, and after the victory 
of the Romans (b. c. 167), he hastened to send his 
brother Attalus to the senate with his congratula- 
tions. They did not choose to take any public 
notice of what had passed, and dismissed Attalus 
with fair words; but when Eumenes, probably 
alarmed at finding his schemes discovered, deter- 
mined to proceed to Rome in person, the senate 
passed a decree to forbid it, and finding that he 
was already arrived at Brundusium, ordered him 
to quit Italy without delay. (Polyb. xxx. 17, 
Fragm. Vatic, p. 428 ; Liv. Epit. xlvi.) Hence- 
forward he was constantly regarded with suspicion 
by the Roman senate, and though his brother At- 
talus, whom he sent to Rome again in B. o. 160, 
was received with marked favour, thf| seems to 
have been for the very purpose of exciting him against 
Eumenes, who had sent him, and inducing nim to 
set up for himself (Polyb. xxxii. 5.) The last 
years of the reign of Eumenes seem to have been 
disturbed by frequent hostilities on the part of Pru- 
sias, king of Bithynia, and the Gauls of Galatis ; 
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but he had the good-fortune or dexterity to avoid 
coming to an open rupture either with Rome or 
hie brother Attalus. (Polyb. xxxi. 9, xxxii. 5 ; 
Diod. xxxi. Ease. Vales, p. 586.) His death, which 
is not mentioned by any ancient writer, must have 
taken place in b. c. 159, after a reign of 39 years. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 624 ; Clinton, F. H. iii. pp. 403, 
406.) 

According to Polybius (xxxii. 23), Eumenes 
was a man of a feeble bodily constitution, but of 
great vigour and power of mind, which is indeed 
sufficiently evinced by the history of his reign : 
his policy was indeed crafty and temporizing, but 
indicative of much sagacity; and he raised his 
kingdom from a petty state to one of the highest 
consideration. All the arts of peace were assidu- 
ously protected by him : Pergamus itself became 
under his rule a great and*flourishing city, which 
he adorned with splendid buildings, and in which 
he founded that celebrated library which rose to be 
a rival even to that of Alexandria. (Strab. xiii. p. 
624.) It would be unjust to Eumenes not to add 
the circumstance mentioned by Polybius in his 
praise, that he continued throughout his life on the 
best terms with all his three brothers, who cheer- 
fully lent their services to support him in his 
power. One of these, Attalus, was his immediate 
successor, his son Attalus being yet an infant. 
(Polyb. xxxii. 23 ; Strab. xiii. p. 624.) A de- 
tailed account of the reign of Eumenes will be 
found in Van Cappelle, Commentatio de Hegibus ct 
Antiquitatibus Pergamenis , Amstcl.1842. [E. II. 11.] 

EUME'NIDES ( Ev/ieASes ), also called Erin- 
nyks, and by the Romans Furiab or Djrae, were 
originally nothing but a personification of curses 
pronounced upon a guilty criminal. The name 
Erinnys, which is the more ancient one, was de- 
rived by the Greeks from the verb eplvu or 
tpevvdw, I hunt up or persecute, or from the Arca- 
dian word ipiuvu, I am angry; so that the Erinnyes 
were either the angry goddesses, or the goddesses 
who hunt up or search After the criminal. (Aes- 
chyl. Eum. 499 ; Pind. Ol. ii. 45 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. iii. 18.) The name Eiunenides, which sig- 
nifies “the well-meaning,” or “ soothed goddesses,” 
is a mere euphemism, because people dreaded to 
call these fearful goddesses by their real name, and 
it was said to have been first given them after the 
acquittal of Orestes by the court of the Areiopagus, 
when the anger of the Erinnyes had become sooth- 
ed. (Soph. Oed. Col. 128 ; Schol. ad Oed. Col. 42; 
Suid. s. v. Ei)/ie*48er.) It was by a similar euphe- 
mism that at Athens the Erinnyes were called 
aefival &«al, or the venerable goddesses. (Paus. i. 
28. § 6,) Servius (ad Aen. iv. 609) makes a dis- 
tinction, according to which they bore the name 
Hirae, when they were conceived as being in hea- 
ven by the throne of Zeus, Furiae, when conceived 
as being on earth, and Eumenides, as beings of the 
lowor world ; but this seems to be a purely arbi- 
trary distinction. 

In the sense of curse or curses , the word Erinnys 
or Erinnyes is often used in the Homeric poems 
(II. ix. 454, xxi. 412, Od. xi. 280), and Aeschylus 
(Choeph. 406) calls the Eumenides ’A pat, that is, 
curses. According to the Homeric notion, the 
Erinnyes, whom the poet conceives as distinct 
beings, are reckoned among those who inhabit 
Erebos, where they rest until some curse pro- 
nounced upon a criminal calls them to life and ac- 
tivity. (II. ix. 571, Od. xv, 234.) The crimes 
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which they punish are disobedience towards pa- 
rents, violation of the respect due to old age, per- 
jury, murder, violation of the law of hospitality, 
and improper conduct towards suppliants. (Hons. 
II. ix. 454, xv. 204, *xix. 259, Od. ii. 136, xvii. 
475.) The notion which is the foundation of the 
belief in the Eumenides seems to be, that a parent’s 
curse takes from him upon whom it is pronounced 
all peace of mind, destroys the happiness of his 
family, and prevents his being blessed with chil- 
dren. (Herod, iv. 149; Aeschyl. Eum. 835.) As 
the Eumenides not only punished crimes after 
death, but during life on earth, they were conceived 
also as goddesses of fate, who, together with Zeus 
and the Moerae or Parcae, led such men as were 
doomed to suffer into misery and misfortunes. 
(Horn. II. xix. 8y, Od. xv. 234.) In the same 
capacity they also prevented man from obtaining 
too much knowledge of the future. (II. xix. 418.) 
Ilomer does not mention any particular names of 
the Erinnyes, nor does he seem to know’ of any 
definite number. Hesiod, who is likewise silent 
upon these points, calls the Erinnyes the daughters 
of Ge, who conceived them in the drops of blood 
that fell upon her from the body of Uranus. 
(Theog. 185; comp. Apollod. i. 1. § 4.) Epimenides 
called them the daughters of Cronos and Euonyme, 
and sisters of the Moerae (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 406 ; 
Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 42) ; Aeschylus (Eum. 
321) calls them the daughters of Night; aiid 
Sophocles (Oed. Col. 40, 106) of Scotos (Darkness) 
and Ge. (Comp, some other genealogies in Hygin. 
Fab. p. 1 ; Serv. ad Acn. vii. 327 ; Orph. Hymn. 
69. 2.) The Greek tragedians, with whom, as in 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, the number of these 
goddesses is not limited to a few (Dyer, in the 
Class. Museum , vol. i. pp. 281-298 ; comp. Eurip. 
Ipliig. Taur. 970; Virg. Aen. iv. 469), no particular 
name of any one Erinnys is yet mentioned, but 
they appear in the same capacity, and as the 
avengers of the same crimes, as before. They are 
sometimes identified with the Poenae, though their 
sphere of action is wider than that of the Poenae. 
From their hunting up and persecuting the cursed 
criminal, Aeschylus (Eum. 231, Choeph. 1055) 
calls them Kvves or KwriyenSes. No prayer, no 
sacrifice, and no tears can move them, or protect 
the object of their persecution (Aesch. A gam. 69, 
Eum. 384) ; and when they fear lest the criminal 
should escape them, they call in the assistance of 
Dice, with whom they are closely connected, the 
maintenance of strict justice being their only ob- 
ject. (Aesch. Eum. 51 1, 786 ; Orph. Argon. 350; 
Plut. de EjcU. 11.) The Erinnyes were more an- 
cient divinities than the Olympian gods, and were 
therefore not under the rule of Zeus, though they 
honoured and esteemed him (Eum. 918, 1002) ; 
and they dwelt in the deep darkness of Tartarus, 
dreaded by gods and men. Their appearance is 
described by Aeschylus as Gorgo-like, their bodies 
covered with black, serpents twined in their hair, 
and blood dripping from their eyes ; Euripides and 
other later poets describe them as winged beings. 
X Orest. 31 7, Iphig. Taur. 290; Virg. Aen. xii. 848 ; 
Orph. Hymn. 68. 5.) The appearance they have 
in Aeschylus was more or less retained by the 
poets of later times ; but they gradually assumed 
tho character of goddesses who .punished crimes 
after death, and seldom appeared on earth. On 
the stage, however, and in works of art, their fear- 
ful appearance was greatly softened down, for they 
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were represented as maidens of a grave and so* 
lemn mien, in the richly adorned attire of huntresses, 
with a band of serpents around their heads, and 
serpents or torches in their hands. With later 
writers, though not always, the number of Eume- 
nides is limited to three, and their names are Tisi- 
phone, Alecto, and Megaera. (Orph. Hymn. 68 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 406 ; Virg. Aen. xii. 845.) At 
Athens there were statues of only two. (Schol. ad 
Oed. Col. 42.) The sacrifices which were offered to 
them consisted of black sheep and nephalia, i. e. a 
drink of honey mixed with water. ( Schol. 1. c. ; 
Paus. ii. 11. § 4; Aeschyl. Earn. 107.) Among 
the things sacred to them we hear of white turtle- 
doves, and the narcissus. (Aclian, H. A. x. 33; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 87.) They were worshipped 
at Athens, where they had a sanctuary and a 
grotto near the Areiopagus : their statues, how- 
ever, had nothing formidable (Paus. L 28. $ 6), 
and a festival Eumenideia was there celebrated in 
their honour. Another sanctuary, with a grove 
which no one was allowed to enter, existed at 
Colonus. (Soph. Oed. Col. 37.) Under the name 
of Maiden, they were worshipped at Megalopolis. 
(Paus. viii. 34. § 1.) They were also worshipped 
on the Asopus and at Ceryneia. (Paus. ii. 11. § 4, 
vii. 25. § 4; comp. Bottiger, Furienmaskc , Weimar, 
1801; Hirt, ATythol. Bilderb. p. 201, &c. ) [L. S.J 

EUME'NIUS, whose works are included in the 
collection which commonly bears the title 44 Duo- 
decim Panegyrici Veteres” [Drepanujs], was a 
native of Autun, but a Greek by extraction ; for his 
grandfather was an Athenian, who acquired cele- 
brity at Rome as a teacher of rhetoric, and having 
subsequently removed to Gaul, practised his profes- 
sion until past the age of eighty, in the city where 
his grandson, pupil, and successor, was born. Eu- 
menius flourished towards the close of the third and 
at the beginning of the fourth centuries, and at- 
tained to such high reputation that he was ap- 
pointed to the office of magister sacrae memoriae , a 
sort of private secretary, in the court of Constantius 
Chlorus, by whom he was warmly esteemed and 
loaded with favours. The precise period of his 
death, as of his birth, is unknown, but we gather 
from his writings that he had, at all events, passed 
the prime of life. The city of Cleves at one period 
claimed him as their townsman, and set up an an- 
cient statue, which they declared to be his effigy. 

The pieces generally ascribed to this author are 
the following. 1 . Oratio pro indaurandis scholis. 
Gaul had suffered fearfully from the oppression of 
its rulers, from civil discord, and from the incursions 
of barbarian foes, for half a century before the ac- 
cession of Diocletian. During the reign of the 
second Claudius, Autun in particular, after sustain- 
ing a siege of seven months, was compelled to 
surrender to the half-savage Bagaydae, by whom it 
was almost reduced to ruins. Constantius Chlorus 
having resolved to restore not only the buildings of 
the city, but also to revive its famous school of rhe- 
toric, called upon Eumenius, who, it would seem, 
had by this time retired from public life and was 
enjoying his dignities, to undertake the superin- 
tendance of the new seminary, allowing him, how-* 
ever, to retain his post at court, and at the same 
time doubling his salary, which thus amounted to 
the large sum of 600,000 sesterces, or about 5000/. 
per annum. The principal, before entering on his 
duties, delivered (a. d. 296 or 297) the oration 
now before iis, in the presence of the praeses of 
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Gallia Lugdunensis, in order that he might pub* 
licly acknowledge the liberality of the prince, might 
explain his own views as to the manner in which 
the objects in view could best be accomplished, and 
might declare his intention of carrying these plans 
into effect without any tax upon the public, by 
devoting one-half of his allowance to the support of 
the establishment. We And included (c. 14) an 
interesting letter addressed by Constantius to Eu- 
menius. 

2. Panegyrieus Constantio Caesari dictus. A 
congratulatory address upon the recovery of Britain, 
delivered towards the close of a. d, 296, or the be- 
ginning of 297. [Allrctw ; Carausius.] 

3. Panegyrieus Constantino Augusto dictus, pro- 
nounced at Treves, a. d. 310, on the birth-day of 
the city, in the presence of Constantine, containing 
an outline of the career of the emperor, in which 
all his deeds are magnified in most outrageous 
hyperboles, lleyne is unwilling to believe that 
Eumenius is the author of this declamation, which 
he considers altogether out of character with the 
moderation and good taste displayed in his other 
compositions. The chief evidence consists in 
certain expressions contained in chapters 22 and 
23, where the speaker represents himself as a 
native of Autun, and, in the language of a man ad- 
vanced in years, recommends to the patronage of 
the sovereign his five sons, one of whom is spoken 
of as discharging the duties of an office in the 
treasury. 

4. G ratiarum actio Constantino Augusto Flavien- 
sium nomine. The city of Autun having expe- 
rienced the liberality of Constantine, who in 
consideration of their recent misfortunes had re- 
lieved the inhabitants from a heavy load of taxar 
tion, assumed in honour of its patron the appellation 
of Flavia , and deputed Eumenius to convey to the 
prince expressions of gratitude. This address was 
spoken at Treves in the year a. d. 311. 

For information with regard to the general 
merits and the editions qf Eumenius and the other 
panegyrists, see Drkpanius. [W. R.] 

EUMOLPUS (Eu/uoAiros), that is, 44 the good 
singer,” a Thracian who is described as having 
come to Attica either as a bard, a warrior, or a 
priest of Demeter and Dionysus. The common 
tradition, which, however, is of late origin, repre- 
sents him as a son of Poseidon and Chione, the 
daughter of Boreas and the Attic heroine Oreithya. 
According to the tradition in Apollodorus (iii. 15. 

§ 4), Chione, after having given birth to Eumolpus 
in secret, threw the child into the sea. Poseidon, 
however, took him up, and had him educated in 
Ethiopia by his daughter Benthesicyma. When 
he had grown up, he married a daughter of Ben- 
thesicyma ; but as he made an attempt upon the 
chastity of his wife's sister, Eumolpus and his son 
Ismarus were expelled, and they went to the 
Thracian king Tegyrius, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to Ismarus ; but as Eumolpus drew upon 
himself the suspicion of Tegyrius, he was again 
obliged to take to flight, and came to Eleusis in 
Attica, where he formed a friendship ’with the 
Kleusinians. After the death of his son Ismarus, 
however, he returned to Thrace at the request of 
king Tegyriurf. The Eleusinians, who were involved 
in a war .with Athens, called Eumolpus to their 
assistance. Eumolpus came with a numerous band 
of Thracians, but he was slain by Erechtheus. The 
traditions about this Eleusinian war, however, 
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differ very much. According to some, the Eleusi- 
nians under Eumolpus attacked tho Athenian 
under Erechtheus, but were defeated, and Eumol- 
pus with his two sons, Phorbas and Immarndus, 
were slain. (Thuc. ii. 15 ; Plut. Mcnex, p. 239 
Isocrat. Panath. 78 ; Plut. Parall. (Sr. ct. Rom. 20; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 854.) Pausanias (i. 38 
§ 3 ) relates a tradition that in the battle between 
the Eleusinians and Athenians, Erechtheus and 
Immarndus fell, and that thereupon peace was con- 
cluded on condition that the Eleusinians should in 
other respects be subject to Athens, but that they 
alone should have the celebration of their mysteries, 
and that Eumolpus and the daughters of Celeus 
should perform the customary sacrifices. When 
Eumolpus died, his younger son Ceryx succeeded 
him in the priestly office. According to Hyginus 
(Fab. 46; comp. Strab. vft. p. 321), Eumolpu 
came to Attica with a colony of Thracians, to claim 
the country as the property of his father, Poseidon, 
Mythology regards Eumolpus* as the founder of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and as the first priest of 
Demeter and Dionysus ; the goddess herself taught 
him, Triptolemus, Diodes, and Celeus, the sacred 
rites, and he is therefore sometimes described as 
having himself invented the cultivation of the vine 
and of fruit-trees in general. (Horn. Hymn, in 
Cer. 476 ; Plin. If. N. vii. 53 ; Ov. Met. x. 93.) 
Respecting the privileges which his descendants 
enjoyed in Attica, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. EOpoAmSat. 
As Eumolpus was regarded as an ancient priestly 
bard, poems and writings on the mysteries were 
fabricated and circulated at a later time under his 
name. One hexameter line of a Dionysiac hymn, 
ascribed to him, is preserved in Diodorus, (i. 11; 
Suid. s. v.) The legends connected him also with 
Heracles, whom he is said to have instructed in 
music, or initiated into the mysteries. (Hygin. 
Fab. 273; Theocrit. xxiv. 108; A polled, ii. 5. 
$ 12.) The difference in the traditions about Eu- 
molpus led some of the ancients to suppose that 
two or three persons of thflt name ought to be dis- 
tinguished. (Hesych. s. v. Evp.o\irlbai ; Schol. iul 
Oed. Col. 1051 ; Phot. Lex. s. v. Eo/uoATrlSat.) 
The tomb of Eumolpus was shewn both at Eleusis 
and Athens. (Paus. i. 38. $2.) [L. S.] 

ETJMNESTUS(Etf/«'T? 0 'Tos), son of Sosicratides, 
an Athenian sculptor, about b. c. 24. (Bockh, 
Cotp. Insor. i. p. 430, No. 359, comp. Add. p. 
911.) [P. S.J 

EUNA'PIUS (EtMrnos), a Greek sophist and 
historian, was bom at Sardis in a. n. 347, and 
seems to have lived till the reign of the emperor 
Theodosius the Younger. He received his first 
education from his kinsman Chrysanthius, a sophist 
at Sardis, who'Jbplanted in him that love of the 
pagan and thatnatred of the Christian religion 
which so strongly marked his productions. In his 
sixteenth year he went to Athens to cultivate his 
mind tinder the auspices of Proaeresius, who con- 
ceived the greatest esteem for the youth, and loved 
him like his own son. After a stay of five years, 
he prepared to travel to Egypt, but it would seem 
that this plan was not carried into effect, and that 
he was^ called back to Phrygia. He was also 
skilled in the medical art. During th<t latter period 
of his life, lw seems to have been settled at Athens, 
and engaged in teaching rhetoric. He is the author 
of two* works. 1 . Lives of Sophists (Blot <pi\o(r6- 
tfwu Kal <ro(pi<TTwv), which work is still extant. lie 
» composed it at tho request of Chrysanthius. It con- 
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tains 23 biographies of sophists, most of whom were 
contemporaries of Eunapius, or at least had lived 
shortly before him. Although these biographies are 
extremely brief, and are written in an intolerably 
inflated style, yet they are to us an important source 
of information respecting a period in the history of 
philosophy which, without this work, would be 
buried in utter obscurity. Eunapius shews him- 
self an enthusiastic admirer of the philosophy of 
the New Platonists, and a bittet enemy of Chris- 
tianity. His biographies were first edited with 
a Latin translation and a life of Eunapius by 
Hadrianus Junius, Antwerp, 1568, 8 vo. Among 
the subsequent editions we may mention those of 
IT. Commelinus (Frankfurt, 1596, 8 vo.) and Paul 
Stephens. (Geneva, 1616, 8 vo.) The best, how- 
ever, which gives a much improved text, with a 
commentary and notes by Wyttenbach, is that of 
J. F. Boissonade, Amsterdam, 1822, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
2. A continuation of the history of Dexippus (Merd 
Ae^imrov xpoviKij laropla), in fourteen books. 
(Phot. Bill. Cod. 77.) It began with the death 
of Claudius Gothicus, in a. d. 270 , and carried 
the history down to a. d. 404, in which year 
St. Chrysostom was sent into exile, and which 
was the tenth yeas of the reign of Arcadius. This 
account of Photius (/. c.) seems to be contradicted 
by a passage of the excerpta (p. 96, ed. Bekker 
and Niebuhr), in which Eunapius speaks of the 
avarice of the empress Pulcheria, who did not ob- 
tain that dignity till A. d. 414 ; but the context of 
that passage shews that it was only a digression in 
the work, find that the work itself did not extend 
to A. d. 414. It was written at the request of - 
Oribasius, and Photius saw two editions of it. In 
the first, Eunapius had given vent to his rabid feel- 
ings against Christianity, especially against Con- 
stantine the Great; whereas he looked upon the 
emperor Julian as some divine being that had been 
sent from heaven upon earth. In the second edi- 
tion, from which the excerpta still extant are taken, 
those passages were omitted ; but they had been 
expunged with such negligence and carelessness, 
that many parts of the work were very obscure. But 
we cannot, with Photius, regard this “ editio pur- 
gata” as the work of Eunapius himself, and it was 
in all probability made by some bookseller or a 
Christian, who thus attempted to remedy the de- 
fects of the original. The style of the work, so fiir 
as we can judge of it, was as bad as that of the 
Lives of the Sophists, and is severely criticised by 
Photius. All we now possess of this work consists 
of the Excerpta de Legationibus, which were made 
from it by the command of Constantine Porphyrogo- 
nitus,and a number of fragments preserved in Suidas. 
Those remains, as far as they were known afthe 
time, were published by D. Hoschel (Augsburg,l 603, 
4to.), H. Fabrotti (Palis, 1648, fol.), and in Boisr- 
sonade’s edition of the Lives of the Sophists, (vol. 
i. p. 455, &c.) A. Mai discovered considerable 
additions, which are published in his Scriptorium 
Vet. Nova Collectio, vol. ii. p. 247 — 316, from which 
they are reprinted in vol. i. of the Corpus Script. 
Hist. Byzant. edited by I. Bekker and Niebunr. 
Whether the rhetorician Eunapius, whom Suidas 
(s. v. M ovffdvios) calls 6 he Qpvylas, is the same as 
our Eunapius, is uncertain. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. vii. p. 538.) [L. S.] 

EUNEICE (EiW/n;), a daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, caused the death of Hylas. (Hes. 
Tkeog, 247 } Theocrit. xiii. 45.) [L. S.] 
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EUNEUS (Etfvrjos or E tivevs), a son of Jason 
by Hypsipyle, in the island of Lemnos, from whence 
he supplied the Greeks during their war against 
Troy with wine. He purchased Lycaon, a Trojan 
prisoner, of Patroclus for a silver urn. ( Horn. 11. 
vii. 468, xxiii. 741, &c. ; Strab. i. p. 41.) The Eu- 
neidae, a famous family of cithara-players in Lemnos, 
traced their origin to Euneus. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1327 ; Hesych. s. v. Eii/tiSai.) [L. S.] 
EUNI'CUS (Euvocos), an Athenian comic poet 
of the old comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes 
and Philyllius. Only one line of his is preserved, 
from his play ’'Avrcia^ which was also attributed to 
Philyllius. The title is taken from the courtezan, 
Anteia, who is mentioned by Demosthenes {c.Ncaer. 
p. 1351) and Ananandrides (ap. Atlien. xv. p. 570, 
e.) and who was also made the subject of comedies 
by Alexis and Antiphanes. There was also a co- 
medy, entitled IIoAeis, which was variously ascribed 
to Aristophanes, Philyllius, and Eunicus. The 
name of this poet is sometimes given incorrectly 
A Xvikos. (Suid. s. v. AXvikos ; Eudoc.p. 69; Theo- 
gnostus, ap. Bekker. Anecdot. p. 1369 ; Athen. iii. 
p. 86, e., iv. p. 140, a., xiii. pp. 567, c., 586, e. ; 
Pollux, x. 100; Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. 
i. pp. 249, 250, voL ii. p. 856 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
voL ii. p. 444.) [P. S.j 

EUNI'CUS, a distinguished statuary and silver- 
chaser of Mytilene, seems, from the order in which 
he is mentioned by Pliny, to have lived not long 
before the time of Pompey the Great. (Plin. xxxiii. 
12. s. 55; xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 25.) [P. S.] 

EUNO'MIA. [Horae.] 

EUNO'MIUS (Edvd/ums), was a native of Da- 
cora, a village in Cappadocia, and a disciple of the 
Arian Aetius, whose heretical opinions he adopted. 
He was, however, a man of far greater talent and 
acquirements than Aetius, and extended his views 
so far, that he himself became the founder of a 
sect called the Eunomians or Anomoei, because 
they not only denied the equality between the 
Father and the Son, but even the similarity 
(d/iotorijs). Eunomius was at first a deacon at 
Antioch, and in A. d. 360 he succeeded Eleusius 
as bishop of Cyzicus. But he did not remain long 
in the enjoyment of that post, for he was deposed 
in the same year by the command of the emperor 
Constantins, and expelled by the inhabitants of 
Cyzicus. (Philostorg. ix. 5; Theodoret, ii. 27, 29 ; 
Socrat. iv. 7 ; Sozom. vi. 8.) In the reign of Ju- 
lian and Jovian, Eunomius lived at Constantinople, 
and in the reign of Valens, he resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalcedon, until he was denounced to 
the emperor for harbouring in his house the tyrant 
Procopius, in consequence of which he was sent to 
Mauritania into exile. When, on his way thither, 
?>he had reached Mursa in lllyricum, the emperor 
called him back. Theodosius the Great afterwards 
exiled him to a place called Halmyris, in Moesia, 
on the Danube. (Sozom. vii. 17; Niceph. xii. 29.) 

« But being driven away from that place by the 
barbarians, he was sent to Caesareia. Here, too, 
he met with no better reception ; for, having writ- 
ten against their bishop, Basilius, he was hated by 
the citizens of Caesareia. At length, he was per- 
mitted to |etum to his native village of Dacora, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, and died 
at an advanced age, about a. d. 394. Eutropius 
Patricius ordered his body to be carried to Tyana, 

* and^ there to be entrusted to the care of the monks, 
’in order that his disciples might not carry it to 
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Constantinople, and bury it in the same tdmb with 
that of his teacher Aetius. His works were or- 
dered by imperial edicts to be destroyed; His 
contemporary, Philostorgius, who himself was a 
Eunomian, praises Eunomius so much, that his 
whole ecclesiastical history has not unjustly been 
called an encomium upon him. Philostorgius wrote, 
besides, a separate encomium upon Eunomius, 
which, however, is lost. Photius (BibL Cod, 138), 
who gives an abridgment of Philostorgius, and 
Socrates (iv. 7) judge less favourably of him ; for 
they state that Eunomius spoke and .wrote in a 
verbose and inflated style, and that he constantly 
repeated the same things o\wr again. They further t 
charge him with sophistry in his mode of arguing, 
and with ignorance of the Scriptures. It should, 
however, be remembered that these charges are 
made by his avowed cKemies, such as Athanasius, 
Basilius the Great, Gregorius Nazianzenus, Grego- 
rius of Nyssa, Chrysostom, and others, who attacked 
him not only in their ‘general works on the history 
of the church, but in separate polemical treatises. 

Eunomius wrote several works against the or- . 
thodox faith ; and Rufinus (//. E. i. 25) remarks 
that his arguments were held in such high esteem 
by his followers, that they were set above the 
authority of the Scriptures. After his death, edicts 
were repeatedly issued that his works should be 
destroyed (Philostorg. xi. 5 ; Cod. Theod. xvi. 34), 
and hence most of his works themselves have not 
come down to us, and all that is extant consists of 
what is quoted by his opponents for the purpose of 
refuting him. The following works are known to 
have been written by him : 1. A commentary on 

the Epistle to the Romans, in seven books, which 
is censured by Socrates (iv. 7 ; comp. Suidas, s. v. 

E vvopios) for its verbose style and shallowness. 
2. Epistles, of which Photius {Bibl. Cod. 138) 
read about forty, and in which he found the same 
faults as in the other works of Eunomius; but 
Philostorgius (x. 6 ; comp. Niceph. xii. 29) pre- 
ferred them to his othen writings. 3. An Exposi- 
tion of Faith, which was laid before the emperor 
Theodosius at Constantinople in a. d. 383, when 
several bishops were summoned to that city to 
make declarations of their faith. (Socrat. v. 10; 
Sozom. vii. 12.) This little work is still extant, 
and has been edited by Valesius in his notes on 
Socrates (/. c.), and after him by Baluz in the 
Nova Collect. Concil. vol. i. p. 89. The best edition 
is that of Ch. II. G. Rettbeig, in his Marcelliana , 
Getting. 1794, 8vo. 4. *AiroAoyijriK6s 1 or a de- 
fence of his doctrines. This is the famous treatise 
of which Basilius wrote a refutation in five books, 
which accordingly contain a great many extracts 
from the Apologeticus. The beginning and the epi- 
logue are printed in Cave’s Hist.%iit. vol. i. p. 171, 
&c. with a Latin translation ; but the whole is 
still extant, and was published in an English trans- 
lation by W. Whiston, in his Eunotfitiimismus 
Redivivus, London, 171 1, 8vo. The Greek original 
has never been published entire. After the refu- 
tation of Basilius had appeared, Eunomius wrote, 

5. *AiroAo 7 fas ’ArroAoyla, which, however, was 
not published till after his death. Like the Apolo- 
gelicus r, it was attacked by several orthodox writers, 
whose work^ except that of Gregorius of Nyssa, 
have perished together with that of Eunomius. 
(Gregor. Nyss. voL ii. pp. 289, 298, &c. ed. 1638.) 
See Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. p. 207, &c. ; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 169, &c. _ [L. S.j 
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EU'NOMUS (E«JVo/uos), a son of Architeles, 
was killed by” Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. $ 6.) Eus- 
tathius (ad Horn. p. 1900) calls him Archias or 
Chaerias. * [E. S.] 

EU'NOMUS (Eivofxos), fifth or sixth king of 
Sparta ih the Proclid line, is described by Pausa- 
nias, Plutarch, and others, as the father of Lycurgus 
and Polydectes. Herodotus, on the contrary, places 
him in his list after Polydectes, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus gives the name to the riephew in whose 
stead Lycurgus governed. Simonides, finally, makes 
Lycurgus and Eunomus the children of Prytanis. 
In all probability, the name was invented with re- 
ference to the Lycurgejm Eilvojula, and Eunomus, 
if not wholly rejected, must be identified with Po- 
lydectes. In the reign of Eunomus and Polydectes, 
says Pausanias, Sparta was at peace. (Plut. Lyc. 2; 
Paus. iii. 7. § 2; Herod. vHi. 131 ; See Clinton, 
F. If. i. p. 1 43, note z, and p. 335, where the 
question is fully discussed ; compare Muller, Do- 
rians , book i. 7. § 3, and § 6, Rote b.) [A. H. C.] 

EU'NOMUS ( Etivofios ), an Athenian, was 
sent out in command of thirteen ships, in 
b. c. 388, to act against the Lacedaemonian 
Gorgopas, vice-admiral of Hierax, and the Ae- 
ginetan privateers. Gorgopas, on his return from 
Ephesus, whither he had escorted Antalcidas 
on his mission to the Persian court, fell in 
with the squadron of Eunomus, which chased him 
to Aegina. Eunomus then sailed away after dark, 
and was pursued by Gorgopas, who captured four 
of his triremes, in an engagement off Zoster, in 
Attica, while the rest escaped to the Peiraeeus 
(Xen. Hell. v. i. §§ 5 — 9). This was. perhaps, 
the same Eunomus whom Lysias mentions (pro 
bon. Arid . pp. 153, 154) as one of those sent by 
Conon to Sicily, to persuade Dionysius I. to form 
an alliance with Athens against Sparta. The mis- 
sion was so far successful, that Dionysius withheld 
the ships which he was preparing to despatch to 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians. [E. E.] 

EU'NOMUS (EuvojuoJ^, a cithara-player of 
Locri, in Italy. One of the strings of his cithara 
being broken (so runs the tale) in a musical con- 
test at the Pythian games, a cicada perched on the 
instrument, and by its notes supplied the defi- 
ciency. Strabo tells us there was a statue of 
Eunomus at Locri, holding his cithara with the 
cicada, his friend in need, upon it. (Strab. vi. 
p. 260 ; Casaub. ad loo. ; Clem. Alex. Protrept. i. ; 
comp. Ael. Hist. An. v. 9.) [E. E.j 

EU'NOMUS (Eifvofios). 1. A Greek physician, 
who must have lived in or before the first century 
afte& Christ, as one of his medical formulae is 
quoted by Asclepiades Pharmacion. (Ap. Galen. 
de Compos. Medio gto. sec. Gen. v. 14. vol. xiii. p. 
850, 851.) In theftpassage in question, for E foopos 
o A<TK\r]iri<iSi}5 we should probably read E Ouopos 6 
A<TK\r pKi4fi ci°s, that is, a follower of Asclepiades 
of Bithyiifh, who lived in the first century b. c. 

2. A physician in the fourth century after 
Christ, mentioned in ridicule by Ausonius, Epigr. 
75. [W. A. G.j 

EUNO'NES, king of the Adorsi or Aorsi, with 
whom the Romans made an alliance in their war 
against Mithridates, king of the Bosporus, in b. c. 
50, and at whose court Mithridates took refuge, 
when he was unable any longer to hold out against 
the Romans. Eunones, taking compassion on him, 
wrote to the emperor Claudius on his behalfi (Tac. 
Atm. xii. 15, 18, 19.) 
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EUNOSTUS (Eifvooros). 1. A hero of Tanagra 
in Boeotia. He was a son of Elinus, and brought 
up by the nymph Eunoste. Ochne, the daughter 
of Colonus, fell in love with him ; but he avoided 
her, and when she thereupon accused him before 
her brothers of improper conduct towards her, they 
slew him. Afterwards Ochne confessed that she 
had falsely accused him, and threw herself down a 
rock. Eunostus had a sanctuary at Tanagra in a 
sacred grove, which no woman was allowed to ap- 
proach. (Plut. Quaed. Gr. 40.) 

2. A goddess of mills, whose image was set up 
in mills, and who was believed to keep watch over 
the just weight of Hour. (Hesych. s.v.; Eustath. 
ad Horn. pp. 214, 1383.) [L. S.] 

EUNUS (E<Wvs), the leader of the Sicilian 
slaves in the servile war which broke out in 130 
b. c. He was a native of Apamea in Syria, and 
had become the slave of Antigenes, a wealthy 
citizen of Enna in Sicily. He first attracted atten- 
tion by pretending to the gift of prophecy, and by 
interpreting dreams ; to the effect of which he 
added by appearing to breathe flames from his 
mouth, and other similar juggleries. (Diod. Exc. 
Photii. xxxiv. p.526.) He had by these means 
obtained a great imputation among the ignorant 
population, when he was consulted by the slaves 
of one Damophilus (a citizen of Enna, of immense 
wealth, but who had treated his unfllftunatc slaves 
with excessive cruelty) concerning a plot they had 
formed against their master. Eunus not only 
promised them success, but himself joined in their 
enterprise. Having assembled in all to the number 
of about 400 men, they suddenly attacked Enna, 
and being joined by their fellow-slaves within the 
town, quickly made themselves masters of it. 
Great excesses were committed, and almost all the 
freemen put to death ; but Eunus interfered to save 
some who had previously shewn him kindness ; 
and the daughter of Damophilus, who had always 
shewn much gentleness of disposition and opposed 
the cruelties of her father and mother, was kindly 
treated by the slaves, and escorted in safety to 
Catana. (Diodor. 1. c. Exc. Vales, xxxiv. p. 600.) 
Eunus had, while yet a slave, prophesied that he 
should become a king ; and after the capture of 
Enna, being chosen by his fellow-slaves as their 
leader, he hastened to assume the royal diadem 
and the title of king Antioch us. Sicily was at 
this time swarming with numbers of slaves, a 
great proportion of them Syrians, who flocked to 
the standard of their countryman and fellow-bonds- 
man. A separate insurrection broke out in the 
south of the island, headed by Cleon, a Ciliciaiu 
who assembled a band of 5000 armed alaves, with 
which he ravaged the whole territory of Agrigen- 
tum ; but he soon joined Eunus, and, to the sur* 
prise of all men, submitted to act under him as his 
lieutenant. (Diodor. 1. c. ; lAv&Epit. lib. Ivi.) 
The revolt now became general, and the Romans 
were forced to adopt vigorous measures against the 
insurgents ; but the praetors who first led armies 
against them were totally defeated. Several others 
successively met with the same fate ; and in the year* 
134 b. c. it was thought necessary to send the 
consul C. Fulvius Flaccus to subdue the insurrec- 
tion. What he effected we know not* but it is 
evident that he did not succeed in his object, as 
the next year Calpumius Piso was employed on 
the same service, who defeated the., servile army 
in a great battle near MessanA *This Success was 
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followed up the next year by the consul P. Rupi- 
lius, who successively reduced Tauromenium and 
Eana, the two great strongholds of the insurgents. 
On the surrender of Enna, Eunus fled with a few 
followers, and took refuge in rocky and inacces- 
sible places, but was soon discovered in a cave and 
carried before Rupilius. His life was spared by 
the consul, probably with the intention of carrying 
him to Rome ; but he died in prison at Morgantia, 
of the disease called morbus pediadaris . (Floras, 
iii. 20 ; Orosius, v. 6 ; Diod. Em-. Photii , lib. 
xxxiv., Exc. Vales, ib. ; Plut. Suit. 36 ; Strab. 
vi. p. 272.) If we may believe Diodorus, Eunus 
was a man of no talents or energy, not possessing 
even personal courage, and owed his elevation 
solely to the arts by which Be worked oi^ the 
superstition of the multitude ; but when we con- 
sider how long he maintained his influence over 
them, and the great successes they obtained under 
his rule, this appears most improbable. Some 
anecdotes are also related of him, which display a 
generosity and elevation of character wholly at 
variance with such a supposition. (Diod. 2&v. 
Photii. p. 528, Exc. Vaticana , lxxxiv. p. 1 1 3, ed. 
Dindorf.) [E. H. B.] 

EVODIA'NUS (EwoSiavos)? a Greek sophist of 
Smyrna, who lived during the latter half of the se- 
cond century after Christ. He was a pupil of Aris- 
tocles, and according to others of Polemon also. 
He was invited to Rome, and raised there to the 
chair of professor of eloquence. For a time he was 
appointed to superintend or instruct the actors, 
(rods dfupl rdv AiSwoou re^lras), which office 
he is said to have managed with great wisdom. He 
distinguished himself as an orator and especially in 
panegyric oratory. He had a son who died before 
ijim at Rome, and with whom he desired to be buried 
sifter his death. No specimens of his oratory have 
come down to us. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1 6 ; Eudoc. 
p. 164; Osann, Inscript. Syllog. p. 299.) [L. S.] 

EVO'DIUS, was bom towards the middle of 
the fourth century at Tagaste, the native place of 
St. Augustin, with whom he maintained through- 
out life the closest friendship. After following in 
youth the secular profession of an agens in rebus , 
about the year a. d. 396 or 397, he became bishop 
of Uzalis, a town not far from Utica, where he 
performed, we are told by St. Augustin, many mi- 
racles by aid of some relics of St. Stephen the 
Protomartyr, left with him by Orosius, who 
brought them from Palestine in 416. Evodius 
took an active part in the controversies against 
the Donatists and the Pelagians, and in 427, 
wrote a letter to the monks of Adrumetum, with 
4fegard to sggne differences which had arisen in 
their body fo these questions. After this period 
we find no trace of him in history, but the precise 
date of his death is not known. 

The works o0jjfh:s prelate now extant are : — 

1. Four epistles to St. Augustin, which will be 
found among the correspondence of the bishop of 
Hippo, numbered 100, 161, 163, 177, in the Be- 
nedictine edition. 

2. An epistle, written in common with four 
other bishops, to Pope Innocentius I. This is 
contained in the appefidix to the 6th volume of 
the Benedictine edition of St. Augustin. 

8. Fragments of an epistle to the monks of 
Adnunetum subjoined to Ep. 216 of the Bene- 
dictine edition of St. Augustin. 

Evodiusjs said by Sigibert to have written a 
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| treatise, now lost, on the miracles performed by 
the relics of St. Stephen ; but Hie Libri duo de mi - 
racu/is S. Stephanie placed at the end of the De 
Civitate Dei , in the 7th volume of the Benedictine 
edition of St. Augustin, was not composed by 
Evodius, but seemB rather to have been addressed 
to him, and drawn up at his request. 

A tract, found in some MSS. among the writ- 
ings of Augustan, entitled De fide seu De unitate 
Trinitatis contra Manichaeos, has been ascribed to 
Evodius, is considered a genuine production of St. 
Augustin by Erasmus, but rejected by the Bene- 
dictine editors. 

(Augustin, Sermon, cct&xxiii. in Opera , vol. v. 
ed. Boned, de Civit. Dei. xxii. 8; SigibertusGembl. 
De Script, eccles. ep. 15.) [W. R.] 

E'VODUS (EuoSos), the author of two short 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 288 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. ii. p. 
263.) Nothing morp is known of him, unless he be 
the same as the epic poet of Rhodes, in the time of 
Nero, who is mentioned by Suidas (s. i\). There 
was an Evodus, the tutor of Caligula. (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 8.) [P. S.] 

E'VODUS (EuoSos). a distinguished engraver of 
gems under the emperor Titus, A. ». 80. A beryl 
by him, bearing the head of Titus’s daughter Julia, 
is preserved at Florence. ( Bracci, Tal>. 7 3 ; M idler, 
Denkm. d. alt. Kanst , T. lxix. No. 381.) [P. S.] 

EUPA'LAMUS (Ed 7 raA.aju. 0 s), one of the signi- 
ficant names met with in the history of ancient art 
[Chkirisophus], occurs more than once among 
the Daedalids. [Daedalus, Simon.] [P. S.] 
EUPA'LINUS, of Megara, was the architect 
of the great aqueduct, or rather tunnel, in Samos, 
which was carried a length of seven stadia through 
a mountain. The work was probably executed 
under the tyranny of Poly crates. (Muller, Arch, 
d. Kunst , § 81, note.) [P. S.] 

KU'PATOR (Evnaroop). a surname assumed by 
many of the kings in A^t after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, ocofts likewise as the name of 
a king of Bosporus in the reign of the emperor 
M. Aurelius. This king is mentioned by Lucinn 
( A/cxand . 57), who speaks of his ambassadors 
bringing the tribute which had to be paid to the 
Romans ; and his name should perhaps be restored 
in a corrupt passage of Capitolinus. (Capitol. Anton. 
Pius , 9, where for airutorem read Eupatorem.) 
The following coin of Eupator represents on the 
reverse the heads of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 

( Eckhel, vol. ii. pp. 378, 379.) 
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EUPATRA (Eforarpa), a daughter of Mithri- 
dates, who fell into the hands of Pompey at the 
close of the Mithridatic war, and walked with the 
other captives before his triumphal car at Rome. 
(Appian, Mithr. 108, 117.) 

EUPEITHES (Eforeifojr), of Ithaca, father of 
Antinous. Once when he had attacked the Thes- 
protians, the allies of the Ithacans, Odysseus pro- 
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tected him from "the indignation of the people of 
Ithaca. When "(MysseuB after his long wander- 
ings returned home, Eupeithes wanted to avenge 
the death of hi#'son Antinous, who had been one 
of Penelope’s suitors and was slain by Odysseus. 
He accordingly led a band of Ithacans against 
Odysseus, but fell in the struggle. (Horn. Od. xvi. 
43b*, xxiv. 469, 523.) [L. S.] 

EUPHANTUS (Etfipavros), of Olynthus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher and tragic poet, who lived 
a little later than the period of the tragic Pleiad. 
He was the disciple of Eubulides of Miletus, and 
the instructor of Antigonus I. king of Macedonia, 
lie wrote many tragedies which were well received 
at the games. He also wrote a very highly esteem- 
ed work, ir epl /3a<nAelas, addressed to Antigonus, 
and a history of his own times : he lived to a great 
age. (Diog. Laert. ii. HO, HI.) The Kuphantus 
whose history is quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 251, 
d.) must have been a different person, since he 
mentioned Ptolemy III. of Egypt. (Vossius, do 
Hist. Graec. p. G9, ed. Westermann ; Wclckcr, 
die Griech. Tragoed. p. 1268.) [P. S.] 

EUPHE'ME (Ed<pjfjuT 7 ), the nurse of the Muses, 
of whom there was a statue in the grove of the 
Muses near Helicon. (Paus. ix. 29. § 3.) [L. S.j 
EUPIIE'MUS (E fyvgos), a son of Poseidon by 
Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by Mecionice or 
Oris, a daughter of Orion or Eurotas. (Schol. ad 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 15 ; Tzetz. Chil. ii. 43.) Accord- 
ing to the one account he was an inhabitant of 
Panopeus on the Ccphissus in Phocis, and accord- 
ing to the other of Ilyria in Boeotia, and after- 
wards lived at Taenarus. By a Lemnian woman, 
Malicha, Malache, or Lamache, he became the 
father of Lcucophanes (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 
455; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 886) ; but he was married 
to Laonome, the sister of Heracles. Euphcmus 
was one of the Calydonian hunters, and the helms- 
man of the vessel of the Argonauts, and, by a 
power which his father had granted to him, he 
could walk on the sea just as on firm ground. 
(Apollon. Rhod. i. 182.) He is mentioned also 
as the ancestor of Battus, the founder of Cyrene, 
and the following story at once connects him with 
that colony. When the Argonauts carried their 
ship through Libya to the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, Triton, who would not let them pass with- 
out shewing them some act of friendship, offered 
them a clod of Libyan earth. None of the Argo- 
nauts would accept it ; but Euphemus did, and with 
the clod of earth he received for his descendants 
the right to rule over Libya. Euphemus was 
to ttyjgnsr the piece of earth into one of the chasms 
of Tipnaron in Peloponnesus, and his descendants, 
in the fourth generation, were to go to Libya and 
take it into cultivatpa; When, however, the Ar- 
gonauts passed the island of Calliste, or Thera, that 
clod, of earth by accident fell into the sea, and was 
carried |g||||he waves to the coast of the island. 
The colomfKoon of Libya was now to proceed from 
Thera, and although still by the descendants of 
Euphemus, yet not till the seventeenth generation 
after the Argonauts. The seventeenth descendant 
of Euphemus was Battus of Thera. (Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 1, &c. ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 562 ; Hygin. Fab. 
14, 173; Herod, iv. 150.) According ^to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (iv. 1755), the island of Thera itself 
had arisen from the clod of earth, which Euphemus 
purposely threw into the sea. Euphemus was re- 
presented on the chest of Cypselus as victor, with 
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a chariot and two horses. (Paus. v. 17. $ 4.). 
There are two other mythical personages of this* 
name. (Anton. Lib. 8 ; Horn. iZ.. ii. 846.) [L.S.] 
EUPIIE'MUS (E&Qrifios), was sent by the 
Athenian commanders at Syracuse in the winter 
of n. c. 415 — 4 l4 to negotiate alliance with Cama- 
rina, and was there opposed on the Syracusan side 
by llcrmocrates. Thucydides gives us an oration 
in the mouth of each. The negotiation was un- 
successful. (Thuc. vi. 75 — 88.) [A. H. C.] 

EUPHOIIBUS (Ev<popSos), a son of Panthous 
and brother of Hyperenor, was one of the bravest 
among the Trojans. He was the first who wounded 
Patroclus, but was afterwards slain by Menelaus 
(Horn.//, xvi. 8j06, xvii. 1 — GO), who subsequently 
dedicated the smeld of Euphorbus in the temple of 
Hcraf near Mycenae. (Paus. ii. 17. $ &) It is 
a well known story, that Pythagoras ass&ted that 
he had once been the Trojan Euphorbus, tliht from 
a Trojan ho had become an Ionian, and from a 
warrior a philosopher. (Pliilostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 1, 
Heroic. 17 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 4; Ov. Met. xv. 
161.) [t. S.] 

EUPHORBUS (E ij<pop6os), physician to Juba 
II., king of Mauretania, about the end of the first 
century b. c., and pother to Antonins Musa, the 
physician to Augustus. [Musa.] Pliny says (H. 
N. xxv. 38), that Juba gave the name of Euphorbia 
to a plant which he found growing on Mount Atlas 
in honour of his physician, and Galen men- 
tions (do Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, ix. 4. vol. 
xiii. p. 271) a short treatise written by the king 
on the virtues of the plant. Salmasius tries to 
prove (Prolegom. ad Homan. Hyles Iatr. p. 4), 
that this story of Pliny is without foundation, and 
that the word was in use much earlier than the 
time of Juba, as it is mentioned by Meleageg*. 
( Carm . i. 37.) It does not, however, seem likely. 1 
that Pliny would have been ignorant of a plant 
that was known to a poet who lived two hundred 
years before him ; and besides, in the passage in 
question, the commonly received reading in the pre- 
sent day is not eb<p6pSt)s, but e/c (popSrjs. [W.A.G.] 

EUPIIO'RION (Ed<popia>v). 1. The father of 
the poet Aeschylus. (Herod, ii. 156.) [Aes- 
chylus.] 

2. The son of Aeschylus, and himself a tragic 
poet. [Aeschylus, vol. i. p. 42, col. 1, sub Jin.] 

3. Of Chalcis in Euboea, an eminent gram- 
marian and poet, was the son of Polymnetus, and 
was born, according to Suidas (s. r.), in the 126th 
Olympiad, when Pyrrhus was defeated by the Ro- 
mans, b. c. 274. He became, but at what period 
of his life is not known, a citizen of Athens., 
(Hellad. up. Phot. Cod. 279, p. 532.' Bekker.jl 
He was instructed in philosophy by UPydes, who 
flourished about b. c. 241, and Prytanis (comp. 
A then. xi. p. 447, e.), and in poetry by Archebulus 
of Thera. Though he was sallow,J^t, and bandy- 
legged, he was beloved by Nicia (oif Nicaea), the 
wife of Alexander, king of Euboea. His amours 
arc referred to in more than Yme passage in the 
Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. voL ii. pp. 3, 
43.) Having amassed great wealth, he went into 
Syria, to Antiochus the Great (b. c. 221), who 
made him his librarian. He died in Syria, and 
was buried at Apameia, or, according to others, at 
Antioch. (Suid. s. v.) The epigram (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 43), which places his tomb at the 
Peiraeeus, must be understood as referring to a 
cenotaph. 
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Euphorion wrote numerous works, both in poetry 
and prose, relating chiefly to mythological history. 
The following were poems in heroic verse : — 
1. *H<r(o5osf the subject of which can only be con- 
jectured from the title. Some suppose it to have 
been an agricultural poem. Euphorion is men- 
tioned among the agricultural writers by Varro (i. 
3. $ 9) and Columella (i. 1. $ 10). (See Heyne, 
Recurs, iii. ad Virgil. Bucol. ; Harless, ad Fabric, 
jdibl. Grace, i. 594.) 2. Mo’-J/orrfa, so called from 

an old name of Attica, the legends of which coun- 
try seem to have been the chief subject of the 
poem. From the variety of its contents, which 
Suidas calls avp/uyeis iaroplas , it was also called 
■'Xtokto, a title which was frequently given to the 
writings of that period. 3. Xim a5«, a poem 
written against certain persons, who had defrauded 
Euphoridn of money which he had entrusted to 
their care. It probably derived its title from each 
of its books consisting of a thousand verses. The 
fifth book, or was entitled ircpl 

and contained an enumeration of oracles which 
bad been fulfilled ; and it is probably of this book 
in particular that the statement of Suidas concern- 
ing the object of the poem should be understood, 
namely, that the poet taught his defrauders that 
they would in the end suffer \he penalty of their 
faithlessness. The above seems the best explana- 
tion of the passage in Suidas, which is, however, 
very corrupt, and has been very variously explain- 
ed. (See especially Heyne and Harless, l. e., and 
Meineke, Euphur. pp. *20 — 24.) To these epic 

poems must be added the following, which are not 
mentioned by Suidas : — 4. ’AAe£av8pof, which 
Meineke conjectures to have been addressed to 
some friend of that name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 2 vAot.) 
5, “’Avios, a mythological poem referring to Anius, the 
■'aon and priest of the Delian Apollo. (Steph. Byz. 
Fragment. p. 744, c., ed. Pined.) 6. ’Avriypacpa'l 
trpds QeoplSav (Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 243, ed. 
Sylb.), a work of which nothing further is known, 
unless we accept the not improbable conjecture of 
Meursius and Schneider, who read QeoSupiSav for 
©wu piSay, and suppose that the poem was written 
in controversy with the grammarian Theodoridas, 
who afterwards wrote the epitaph on Euphorion, 
which is extant, with seventeen other epigrams by 
Theodoridas, in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, 
Anal.vol.iL pp. 41 — 45.) [Theodoridas.] 7. 
*Awo\A68wpos, which seems to have been a mytho- 
logical poem addressed to a friend of that name. 
(Tzetzes, Schol. ad Lycophr. 513; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 1063 ; Suid. and Harpocrat. s. v. 'O kcx- 
t wBev vifws ; Phot. s. v. ‘O KaTwBtv Aoyos.) 8. 

pal vorapioKAeim) s (Steph. Byz. s. v. ’AA bSrj ; 
Schol. ad Wjjcocrit. ii. 2), an attack on' some person 
who had stolen a cup from Euphorion, which Cal- 
limachus imitated in his and both were pro- 
bably followe^by Ovid in his /its and by Cato 
and Virgil in fKr Dirae. (Meineke, Euphor. pp. 
30, 31.) 9. *A prepUiwpor, probably a poem like 

the Af/ollodorus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ’A <r<roip6v.) 
10. Ttpavos , the subject of which, as well as its 
genuineness, is very uncertain. (Athen. iii. p. 82, 
a.) 11. Ayfio<r64in)t, the title of which Meineke 

explains as he does the Alexander , Apollodorus , 
and Artemid&hts , and he conjectures that the person 
to whom the poem was addressed was Demosthenes 
of Bithyuia. (Choeroboscus, ap. Bekkcr. A need. 
Grace, iii. p. 1383.) 12. AiSwxroi, which doubt- 

less conftjfred a full account of the myths relating | 
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to Dionysus. (Schol. <p. ad Odpts. !v. p. 136, ed. 
Buttmann ; Steph. Byz. s. v. *Hp^xtov, ’Aim), A6- 
tcaif/os ; Schol. ad Aral . Phadiorh. 172 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. ad Lycophr. 320 ; Eiym . Mjttg. p. 687. 26.) 
1 3. ’EiriKijSeios eh nparraySpay, an elegy on an 
astrologer named Protagoras. (Diog. Laert. ix. 
56.) This poem was doubtless in the elegiac, and 
not in the heroic verse. 14. (Steph. Byz. 

s. v. ''AaSurros, ’Oyiccuat ; Parthen. Erot. xiii. p. 
35, xxvi. p. 61.) 15. Tmro/i48o»v. (Tzetzes, Schol, 
ad Lycophr. 451.) 16. cZlvtov. (Schol .ad Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 354.) 1 7. TIoAvxApys. ( Etym . Mag. p. 

223. 16 ; Choeroboscus, ap. Bek/cer. Anecd. Grace. 
iii. p. 1381.) 18. ‘Tdiavdos. (Schol. Theocr. x. 

28 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p?"285.) 19. ♦lAoKTrfrijj. 

(Stobaeus, Serin. Iviii., Tit. lix. ; Tzetzes, Schol. 
ail Lycophr. 911.) 

Euphorion was an ( epigrammatist as well as an 
epic poet. He had a place in the Garland of 
Meleager ( Prooem, 23), and the Greek Anthology 
contains two cpigifms by him. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. i. p. 256 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. i. p. 189.) 
They are both erotic ; and that such was the cha- 
racter of most of his epigrams, is clear from the 
manner in which he is mentioned by Meleager, as 
well as from the fact that he was among the poets 
who were imitated by Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Gallus. (I)iomed. iii. p. 482. 3; Probus, ad Virgil. 
Eel. x. 50.) It was probably this seductive ele- 
giac poetry of Euphorion, the popularity of which 
at Rome, to the neglect of Ennius, moved the in- 
dignation of Cicero. ( Tusc. Di<tp. iii. 19.) It was 
therefore quite natural that Euphorion should be 
a great favourite with the emperor Tiberius, who 
wrote Greek poems in imitation of him (Sueton. 
Tiber. 70; see Casaubon’s note.) 

Some writers have supposed that Euphorion was 
also a dramatic poet. Emesti (Clav. Ciceron.s. v.) 
and C. G. Muller (ad Tzctz. Schol. p. 651) say, 
that he composed tragedies ; but they give no rea- 
sons for the assertion, and none are known. 
Fabricius (Bill. Graf j. vol. ii. p. 304) places him 
in his list of comic poets, mentioning as his plays 
the 'Atro\\68wpos, which was an epic poem ( vid . 
.««/>.), and the 'AiroSiSovaa, respecting which there 
can be no doubt that for Ei xfioplav we should read 
E (jcppuv in the passage of Athcnaeus (xi. p. 503). 

Euphorion’s writings in prose were chiefly his- * 
torical and grammatical. They were : 1 . 1 lor op tnd 
viroiAvriiuira. (Athen. iv. p. 154, c., xv. p. 700, d.) 

2. Uepl twv 'AKeuaScSv (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 
38.0, Sylb. ; Schol. Theocr. ad IdyU. xvi. 34 ; Quintil. 
x. 2), which Suidas (s. v.'Ecftopos) attributes to 
the younger Ephorus. (See Meineke, Euphor. pp. 
30, *40.) 3. Uepl ruv ’I crQplwv. (Atherfilfv. p. 

182, c. ctalib.) 4. II epl MeAoirouciv. (Athen. iv. 
p. 1 84, a.) 5. A grammatSqAi work of great cele- 

brity, which related chiefly to the language of 
Hippocrates, and appears to have been entitled 
A e|is 'ImroKparovs. 

The character of Euphorion as a pw?t may he 
pretty clearly understood from the statements of 
the ancient writers, and from his extant fragments, 
as well as from the general literary character of his 
age. He lived at the time when the literature of 
the Alexandrian school had become thoroughly 
established, when originality of thought and vigour 
of expression were all but extinct, and, though the 
ancient writers were most highly valued, their spirit 
was lost, and the chief use made of them was to neap, 
together their materials in elaborate compilations 
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and expand them by trivial and fanciful additions, 
while the noble forms of verse in which they 
had embodied their thoughts were made the vehi- 
cles of a mass of cumbrous learning. Hence the 
complaints, which the best of succeeding writers made 
of the obscurity, verboseness, and tediousness of 
< Euphorion, Callimachus, Parthenius, Lycophron, 
and the other chief writers of the long period dur- 
ing which the Alexandrian grammarians ruled the 
literary world. (Clem. Alex. Strom . v. p. 571 ; 
Cic. de Div. ii. 64 ; Lucian, de Conscnb. Hist. 57, 
vol. ii. p. 65.) These faults seem to have been 
carried to excess in Euphorion, who was particu- 
larly distinguished by tfti obscurity, which arose, 
according to Meineke, from his choice of the most 
out of the way subjects, from the cumbrous learning 
with which he overloaded his poems, from the ar- 
bitrary changes which he rndUe in the common le- 
gends, from his choice of obsolete words, and from 
his use of ordinary words wit^i a new meaning of 
his own. The most ancient and one of the most 
interesting judgments concerning him is in an epi- 
gram by Crates of Mallus (Brunck, Anal ., vol. ii. 
p. 3),’ from which we learn that he was a great 
admirer of Choerilus [Choerilus, vol. i. p. 697, 
b.], notwithstanding which, however, the frag- 
ments of his poetry shew that he also imitated 
Antimachus. Meineke conjectures that the epi- 
gram of Crates was written while the contest about 
receiving Antimachus or Choerilus into the epic 
canon wjis at its height, and that some of the Alex- 
andrian grammarians proposed to confer that ho- 
nour on Euphorion. In the same epigram Eupho- 
rion is called 'Op .7jpncds, which can only mean that 
he endeavoured, however unsuccessfully, to imitate 
Homer, — a fact which his fragments confirm. 
(Comp. Cic. de Div. 1. r.) That he also imitated 
Hesiod, may be inferred from the fact of his writ- 
ing a poem entitled 'HtrioSos ; and there is a cer- 
tain similarity in the circumstance of each poet 
making a personal wrong the foundation of an epic 
poem, — Hesiod in the V E py& Kal 'Hpe'pcu, and Eu- 
phorion in the Xi\ia8es. 

0 As above stated, Euphorion was greatly admired 
by many of the Romans, and some of his poems 
were imitated or translated by Cornelius Gallus ; 
but the arguments by which Heyno and others 
have attempted to decide what poems of Euphorion 
were so translated, are quite inconclusive. (Vos- 
sius, de Hist. Grace. pp. 142, 143, ed. Westcr- 
mann; Fabric. BM. Graec. vol. i. p. 594, &c. ; 
Meineke, de Euphorionis Chalcidensis Vila ct Scnp- 
ti* y Qedan. 1823, in which the fragments are col- 
lecpgp a new edition of this work forms part of 
Meineke’W Analecta Alexandrina. Berol. 1 843 ; 
Clinton, Fast. Jfelte vol. iii. pp. 311, 312.) 

# 4. Of ChersonesuB, an author of that kind of licen- 
tious poetrywliich was called Upianeia, is mentioned 
by Hep h ffi fc ion (de Metr. xv. 59), who gives three 
verses, wmsk do not, however, appear to be conse- 
cutive, but are probably single versos chosen as 
specimens of the metre. But yet some information 
may be gleaned from them, for the poet refers to 
rites in honour of the ** young Dionysus,” cele- 
brated at Pelusium. Hence Meineke infers that 
this ‘Euphorion was an Egyptian Greclt, and that 
the Chersonesus of which no was a native was the 
city of that name near Alexandria. He also con- 
m jectures, and upon good grounds, that the “ young 
Dionysus ” was Ptolemy Philopator, who began to 
reign in n. c. 22(1 It is probable that the passage 
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‘ in Strabo (viii. p. 382) refers to this Euphorion, 
and that E&tppovtos in tnat passage is an error for 
E» )<poplwv. There is an example of the same con- 
fusion in Athenaeus (xi. p. 495, c.). That those 
who make this Euphorion the same as the Chalci- 
dian are quite wrong, is proved by the fact that 
the lines are neither hexameter^ nor elegiacs, but 
in the priapeian metre, which is a kind of anti- 
spastic. (Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina. Epimi 
i.) [P. S.] 

EUPHO'RION (Ev<f>opluv), a Greek physi- 
cian or grammarian, who wrote a commentary on 
Hippocrates in six books, and must have lived 
in or before the first century after Christ, as he 
is mentioned by Erotianus. (Gloss. Jlippocr. p. 
12.) [W. A. G.] 

EUPHO'RION, a distinguished statuary and 
silver-chaser, none of whose works were extant in 
Pliny’s time. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19, § 25.) [P. S.J 
EUPHRADES, THKMI'STIUS. [Thrmis- 

TIUS.] 

K U PHR A'N OR (Ev<ppdvu>p). 1. Of Selenceia, 
a disciple of Timou and a follower of his sceptical 
school. Eubulus of Alexandria was his pupil. 
(Diog. Laert. ix. 115, 116.) 

2. A slave of the philosopher Lycon, who was 
manumitted by hismaster’s will. (Diog. Laert. v. 73.) 

3. A Pythagorean philosopher, who is mentioned 
by Athenaeus (iv. pp. 182, 184, xiv. p. 634) as the 
author of a work on flutes and flute players. (Uepl 
av\uu and xrepi avKTjrdi'.) It is not impossible 
that the Evanor mentioned by Iamblichus ( Vit. 
Fifth. 36) among the Pythagoreans, is the same as 
our Euphranor. 

4. A Greek grammarian, who was upwards of 

one hundred years old at the time when Apion was 
lis pupil. (Suid. s. v. 'Anicov.) [L. S.] 

EIJPIIRA'NOR (EOcfiparup). 1. One of thk 
greatest masters of the most flourishing period of 
Grecian art, and equally distinguished as a statuary 
and a painter. (Quintil. xii. 10. § 6.) He was a 
lative of the Corinthian isthmus, but he practised 
his art at Athens, and is reckoned by Plutarch as 
an Athenian. (De Glor. Ath. 2.) He is placed by 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19) at 01. 104, no doubt be- 
cause he painted the battle of Mantineia, which 
was fought in 01. 104, 3 (n. c. 36*), but the list of 
his works shews, almost certainly, that he flourished 
till after the accession of Alexander, (n. c. 336.) 

As a statuary, he wrought both in bronze and 
marble, and made figures of all sizes, from colossal 
statues to little drinking-cups. (Plin. xxxv. 8, 
s. 40, § 25.) Ilis most celebrated works were, a 
Paris, which expressed alike the judge of the god.^ 
desses, the lover of Helen, and the slaver of Achil- 
les ; the very beautiful sitting figure of Paris, in 
marble, in the Museo Pio-Clementino is, no doubt, 
a copy of this work: a Minerva, at Rome, called 
the Catulian, from its having beel|v set up by Q. 
Lutatius Catulus, beneath the Capitol : an Agatho- 
daemon (simulacrum Boni Eventus), holding a 
patera in the right hand, and an ear of com and a 
poppy in the left : a Latona puerpera, carrying the 
infants, Apollo and Diana, in the temple of Con- 
cord ; there is at Florence a very beautiful relief 
representing the same subject : a Kjftrabearer (Cli- 
duchus), remarkable for its beauty ofrorm : colossal 
statues of Valour and* of Greece, forming no doubt 
a group, perhaps Greece crowned by Valour. (Mill- 
ler, Archdol. d. Kunst , § 405, n. 3) a woman 
wrapt in wonder and adoration (addprantem et 
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adorantem) : Alexander apd Philip riding in four- 
horsed chariots, and other quadrigae and bigae. 
(Plin. xxxi*i 8. s. J .0, $ 16.) The statue of Apollo 
Patrous, in hiS temple in the Cerameicus at Athens, 
was by Euphranor. (Paus. i. 3. § 3.) Lastly, his 
statue of Ilcphaestus, in which the god was not 
lame, is mentionqjl by Dion Chrysostom. (Oral. 
p. 466, c.) 

As a painter, Euphranor executed many great 
works, the chief of which were seen, in the time 
of Pausanias, in a porch in the Cerameicus. On 
the one side were the twelve gods ; and on the op- 
posite wall, Theseus, with Democracy and Demos 
( A-n/xoKparla re Kal A tj,uos), in which picture 
Theseus was represented as the founder of the 
equal polity of Athens. In the same place was 
his picture of the battle between the Athe- 
nian and Boeotian cavalry at Mantineia, contain- 
ing portraits of Epaminondas and of Gryl- 
lus, the son of Xenophon. (Paus. i. 3. § *2, 3.) 
There w'ere also some celebrated pictures by him 
at Ephesus, nameh% Ulysses, in his feigned mad- 
ness, yoking an ox with a horse (it is difficult to 
understand the next words of Pliny, “ et palliati 
cogitantes”) ; and a commander sheathing his 
sword. (Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40. •§ 25.) 

Euphranor also wrote works cn proportion and 
on colours (de Symmctria et Coforilms , Plin. 1. c.), 
the two points in which his own excellence seems 
chiefly to have consisted. Pliny says that he was 
the first who properly expressed the dignity of 
heroes, by the proportions he gave to their statues; 
and Ilirt observes that this statement is confirmed 
by the existing copy of his Paris. ( Gesch . d. IiiLd. 
Kunst , p. 208.) He made the bodies somewhat 
more slender, and the heads and limbs larger. II is 
system of proportion was adopted, with some varia- 
tion, by his great contemporary, Lysippus : in 
painting, Zeuxis had already practised it. It was, 
no doubt, with reference to proportion, as well as 
colouring, that he used to say that the Theseus of 
Parrhasius had been fed on roses, but his on flesh. 
(Plin. 1. c .; Plut. de Glor. Ath. 2.) In his great 
picture of the twelve gods, the colouring of the 
hair of Hera was particularly admired. (Lucian, 
I mag. 7.) Of the same picture Valerius Maximus 
relates that Euphranor invested Poseidon with 
such surpassing majesty, that he was unable to 
give, as he had intended, a nobler expression to 
Zeus. (viii. 11, ext. 5.) It is said that the idea 
of his Zens was at length suggested by his hearing 
a scholar recite the description in Homer : — ’A/ju- 
€p6<rtat S' Apa x a ^ rat i &c. (Eustath. ad II. i. 52.9.) 
Muller believed that Euphranor merely copied the 
Zeus of Phidias. (Arch. d. Kunst , § 140, n. 3.) 
Plutarch (f. c.), amidst much praise of the picture 
of the battle of Mantineia, says that Euphranor 
painted it under a divine inspiration ( ovk avcvOov- 
oiatrruts). Philostratus, in his rhetorical style, 
ascribes to Euphranor rd (vokiov (light and shade) 
Kal rd evirvow (expression) Kal rd elcrex ov re Kal 
*tJx ov (perspective and foreshortening). ( Vil. Apol- 
lon. ii. 9.) Pliny (l. c.) says that Euphranor was, 
above all men, diligent and willing to learn, and 
always equal to himself. His disciples were, 
Antidotus (Flin. /. c. § 27), Carmanides (ib. 
§ 42), and fwonidas of Anthedon. (Steph. Byz. 
8. v. ’A vd^iup.) He was himself a disciple of 
Ariston, the son of Aristeides of Thebes. [Aris- 

TBEDE8.] 

2. An architect of little note, who wrote de 
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praeceptis symmetriarum. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 
14.) [P. S.] 

EUPHRA'SIUS (Ei)<ppd<no$), a^ew Platonist 
and a disciple of Iamblichus. ( Eunap, Vit. Soph . p. 
21. ed. Hadrian. Junius.) [L. S.] 

EUPHRATES (Eu(pp<rn 7 $), an eminent Stoic 
philosopher of the time of Hadrian. According to 
Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. i. 7, Vit. A poll. i. 13), he 
was a native of Tyre, and according to Stephanus 
of Byzantium (s. v. ’E m<p&veia), of Epiphaneia in 
Syria ; whereas Eunapius (p. 3, ed. Boissonade) 
calls him an Egyptian. At the time when Pliny 
the younger served in Syria, he became acquainted 
with Euphrates, and seeinrf'to have formed an inti- 
mate friendship with him. In one of his letters 
(Epist. i. 10) he gives us a detailed account of the 
virtues and talents of Euphrates. His great power 
as an orator is acknowledged also by other contem- 
poraries (Arrian, Dissert. Epictet. iii. 15, iv. 8; 
M. Aurel. x. 31), JJiough Apollonius of Tyana 
charges him with avarice and servile flattery. 
When he had arrived at an advanced age, rfnd 
was tired of life, he asked and obtained from Ha- 
drian the permission of putting an end to himself 
by poison. (Dion Cass. lxix. 8.) f L. S.] 

EUPHRON (E 6(f)pwv), a citizen of Sicyon, 
who held the chief power there during the period 
of its subjection to Sparta. In B. c. 368 the city 
was compelled by Epameinondas to join the Theban 
alliance ; and, though its constitution appears to 
have remained unchanged, the influence of Eu- 
pliron was no doubt considerably diminished. In 
order, therefore, to regain it, he took advantage of 
the dissatisfaction of the Arcadians and Argives 
with the moderation of Epameinondas, in leaving 
the old oligarchical governments undisturbed 
[Epamki.vonjjas], and, representing to them that 
the supremacy^ of Lacedaemon would surely be 
restored in Sicyon if matters continued as they 
were, he succeeded, through their assistance, in 
establishing democracy. In the election of gene- 
1 rals which followed, hi himself was chosen, with 
four colleagues. He then procured the appoint- 
ment of his own son, Adcas, to the command of # 
the mercenary troops in the service of the re- 
public ; and he further attached these to his cause 
by an unsparing use, not only of the public money 
and the sacred treasures, but of the wealth also of 
many whom he drove into banishment on the 
charge of Laconism. His next step was to rid 
himself of his colleagues ; and having effected this 
by the exile of some and the murder of the rest, 
he became tyrant of Sicyon. He was not, how- 
ever, entirely independent, for the citadel Was 
occupied by a Theban harmost, sent thtijL as it 
would seem, after the democratic revolutuBT; and 
we find Euphron co-operating with that officer 
in a campaign against Phlius, probably in b. c. 365. 
Not long after this oligarchy was again estab- 
lished in Sicyon, by Aeneias, of Stymphalus, the 
Arcadian general, and apparently with the con- 
currence of the Theban harmost. Euphron upon 
this fled to the harbour, and, having sent to Co- 
rinth for the Spartan commander Pasimelut, deli- 
vered it up to him, making many professions at 
the same tipto (to which little credit seems to have 
been given) of having been influenced in all he 
had done by attachment to the interests of Lace- 
daemon. Party-strife, however, still continuing at 
Sicyon, he was enabled, by help from Athens, to 
regain possession of the city ; but he was aware that 
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lie could not hold it in the face of opposition from 
the Theban garrison (to say nothing of his having 
now decisively incurred the enmity of Sparta), and 
he therefore betook himself to Thebes, hoping to 
obtain, by corruption and intrigue, the banishment 
of his opponents and the restoration of his own 
ower. Some of his enemies, however, followed 
ira thither, and when they found that he was 
indeed advancing towards the attainment of his 
object, they murdered him in the Cadmeia, while 
the council was actually assembled there, Being 
arrested and brought before the council, they 
pleaded their cause boldly, justified their deed, and 
wero acquitted. But § Euphron’s partisans were 
numerous at Sicyon, and having brought home his 
body, they buried it in the Agora — an unusual 
honour (see Plut. Aral. 53) — and^paid worship to 
him as a hero and a founder ^'Apxyyerrjs). (Xen. 
Ilell. vii. 1—3 ; Diod. xv. G9, 70.) [E. E.J 

EUPIIRON (E&ppaw'), an Athenian comic poet 
of the new comedy, whose phjys, however, seem to 
have partaken largely of the character of the middle 
comedy. We have the titles and some consider- 
able fragments of the following plays : — 'A$eA<po(, 
AitrxpA, 'AiroSiSovaa (according to the excellent 
emendation of Meineke, E v<ppo>v for E uepoptav, 
Athen. xi. p. 503, a.), AlSvgoi , GeoSu 'Ayopd, 
€>c(i)pol , M overat, HapadiSop.ti'v (or, as Meineke 
thinks it should perhaps be, TlapsKbibopivT], which 
is the title of a play of Antiphancs), "2uye<f>ri§oi. 
(Suid. s. v. ; Athen. passim ; Stobaeus, Mur. xv. 
2, xxviii. 11, xcviii. 12 ; Meineke, Frag. Com. 
Grace, vol. i. pp. 477, 478, vol. iv. pp. 48G — 
495 ; Fabric. Jiibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 444.) [P.S.] 
EUPIIRO'NIDES (EifpoASvs), of Corinth, a 
Greek grammarian, who is mentioned among the 
teachers of Aristophanes of Byzantium. (Suid. s.v. 

' ApiaTocpdvrjs .) * [L. S.] 

EUPHRO'NIDES, a statuary* contemporary 
with Lysippus and Alexander the Great, 01. 114, 
b. c. 324. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) [P. S.J 

EUPHRO'NIUS. [Euphohion, No. 4.] 
EUPHRO'SYNE. [Ch a rites.] 
EUPTTHIUS (Eibrfthos), an Athenian gram- 
marian, the author of one epigram in the Greek 
Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 402 ; Jacobs, 
A nth. Grace, vol. iii. p, 110), which Contains all 
we know of him, and from the contents of which, 
as well as from its title in the Vatican MS., %ov 
erri^avros r’/jy tcaQSAou, we learn that Eupithius 
had spent much grammatical labour on the punctu- 
ation and accentuation of the Kadohiuii npoatpSla , 
or if\ Ka66\ou (sc. rix vr l) of Herodian. Herodian 
flourished under the emperor Marcus Antoninus. 
(JacobstydnlA. Grace, vol. x. pp. 186, 187, vol. xiii. 
P* 895 «p kbric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iv. p. 475.) [P.S.] 
EUfLUS (EtfwAovs), an engraver of gems, 
whose time and country are unknown. The name 
is seen on a gem of Love sitting on a Dolphin. 
Some take the inscription ETITAO, not for the 
name of the artist, but for an allusion to the sub- 
ject of the gem. (Bracci, Tab. 72.) [P. S.] 

EUPO'LEMUS (EtJjnfAtpos). 1. One of the 
generals, of Cassander, was sent by him in 314 
b. c. to invade Caria, but was surprised and taken 
prisoner by Ptolemy, who commanded that pro- 
vince for Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 68.)* He must 
have been liberated again directly, as the next 
year we find him commanding the forces left by 
Cassander in Greece, when he moved northward 
against Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 77.) 
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2. An Aetolian, one of the commanders of the 

Aetolian auxiliaries, who served in the army of 
Flamininus against Philip, king of Macedonia, jb. c. 
197. (Polyb. xviii. 2, 4.) # 

3. A general of the Aetolians, who defended 
Ambracia against the Roman army under M. 
Fulvius, b. c. 189. (Liv. xxxvm, 4 — 10.) When 
peace was granted to the Aetolians, he was carried 
off a prisoner to Rome, together with the Aetolian 
general-in-chief, Nicander. (Polyb. xxviii. 4.) It 
is not improbable that this was the same person 
with the preceding. 

4. A citizen of Hypata in Thessaly, at the time 

it was subject to the Aetolian league. He was the 
leader of one of the parties in that city, and having 
induced his chief adversaries to r^um from exile 
under a promise of security, had them all put to 
death. (Liv. xli. 25.) [E. H. B.] 

EUPO'LEMUS (EvirdAefws.) 1. Is mentioned 
by Arrian and Aelian in the introductions to their 
works on tactics, as an author who had written on 
the military art ; but he is otherwise unknown. 

2. A Greek historian who lived previous to the 
Christian aera and wrote several works on the his- 
tory of the Jews, of which the following are known 
by their titles : 1. p«pl ruv tu rfj ’I ovSala fiaari- 
Aewv (Clem. Alex. Strom. pp. 146, 148.) 2. Tlepl 
tvs ’HA lov irpotfniTeias ( Joseph, c. Apion. i. 23), and 
ITepl r&v T7)s 'Aatrvpias 'lovSalwv. It has been 
supposed that Eupolcmus was a Jew, but from the 
manner in which Josephus (l. c.) speaks of him, we 
must infer that he was not a Jew. (Comp. Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. x. 17, 30 ; llieronym. dc illustr. 
Script. 38 ; Chron. Alexandr. pp. 148,214 ; C. G. 
A. Kuhliney, Eupolemi fragmenta prolcgom, et com- 
ment ar. instructor Berlin, 1840, 8vo.) [L. S.] 

EUPO LEMUS (Eun-rfAe/xov), an Argive archi- 
tect, who built the great Ileraeum at Mycenae, 
after its destruction by fire in b. c. 423. The 
entablature was ornamented with sculptures repre- 
senting the wars of the gods. and giants, and the 
Trojan war. A full description of the other works 
of art connected with this temple is given by Pau- 
sanias. (Pans. ii. 17. § 3; Thuc. iv. 133.) [P. S.] 

EU'POLIS (Ew7toAis), son of Sosipolis, an 
Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, and one of 
the three who are distinguished by Horace, in his 
well-known line, 

“ Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristoplianesque poetae,” 
above all the 

. . . “ alii quorum prisca comoedia virorum est,” 
a judgment which is confirmed by all we know of 
the works of the Attic comoedians. 

Eupolis is said to have exhibited his first drama 
in the fourth year of the 87th Olympiad, b. c. 42$, 
two years before Aristophanes, who was nearly of 
the same age as Eupolis. (Anon, de Com. p. xxix. ; 
Cyrill. c. Julian. i. p. 13, b.; Syncell. Chron. p. 
257, c.) According to Suidas (s. t>.), Eupolis was 
then only in the seventeenth year of his age j he 
was therefore bom in b. c. 44$. (Respecting the 
supposed legal minimum of the age at which a per- 
son could produce a drama on the stage, see 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. ii. Introd. pp. lvi. — lviii.) 
The date of his death cannot be so easily fixed. 
The common story was, that Alcibudes, when 
sailing to Sicily, threw Eupolis irittrthe sea, in 
revenge for an attack which he had made upon 
him in his Bdirrat. But, to say nothing of the 
improbability of even Alcibiades venturing on such 
an outrage, or the still stranger fact .of its not 
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being alluded to by Thucydides or any other trust- 
worthy historian, the answer of Cicero is conclu- 
sive, that Eratosthenes mentioned plays produced 
by Eupolis after the Sicilian expedition. (Ad Att. 
vi..l.) There is still a fragment extant, in which 
the poet applies the title (rrpariiy6v to Aristarchus, 
whom we know to have been <rrparrjy6s in the 
year b. c. 41f, that is,* four years later than the 
date at which the common story fixed the 
death of Eupolis. (Schol. Victor, ad. Iliad . xiii. 
353.) The only discoverable foundation for this 
story, and probably the true account of the poet’s 
death, is the statement of Suidas, that he perished 
at the Hellespont in the war against the Lacedae- 
monians, which, as Meineke observes, must refer 
either to the battle of Cynossema (b. c. 411), or to 
that of Aegospotami (b. c. 405). That he died in 
the former battle is not improbable, since we never 
hear of his exhibiting after b. c. 412; and if so, it 
is very likely that the enemies of Alcibiades might 
charge him with taking advantage of the confusion 
of the battle to gratify his revenge. Meineke 
throws out a conjecture that the story may have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of what Lysias 
says about the young Alcibiades (i. p. 541). There 
are, however, other accounts^f the poet’s death, 
which are altogether different. Aelian (A r . A. x. 
41) and Tzetzes (CM. iv. 245) relate, that he died 
and was buried in Acgina, and Pausanias (ii. 7. 
§ 4) says, that he saw his tomb in the territory of 
Sicyon. Of the personal history of Eupolis nothing 
more is known. Aelian (/. c.) tells a pleasant tale 
of his faithful dog, Augeas, and his slave Ephialtes. 

* The chief characteristic of the poetry of Eupolis 
seems to have been the liveliness of his fancy, and 
the power which he possessed of imparting its 
images to the audience. This characteristic of his 
genius influenced his choice of subjects, as well as 
his mode of treating them, so that he not only ap- 
pears to have chosen subjects which other poets 
might have despaired of dramatizing, but we are 
expressly told that he wrought into the body of his 
plays those serious political views which other 
poets expounded in their parabases, as in the 
A'fifioi, in which he represented the legislators of 
other times conferring on the administration of the 
state. To do this in a genuine Attic old comedy, 
without converting the comedy into a serious phi- 
losophic dialogue, must have been a great triumph 
of dramatic art, (Platon, de Div. Char. p. xxvi.) 
This introduction of deceased persons on the stage 
appears to have given to the plays of Eupolis a 
certain dignity, which would have been inconsistent 
with the comic spirit had it not been relieved by 
the most graceful and clever merriment. (Platon. 
1. c .) In elegance he is said to have even sur- 
passed Aristophanes (Ibid.; Macrob. Sat. vii. 5), 
while in bitter jesting and personal abuse he 
emulated Cratinus. (Anon, de Cam. p. xxix. ; 
Pers. Sat. L 124 ; Lucian. Juv. Acc. vol. ii. p. 832.) 
Among the objects of his satire was Socrates, on 
whom he made a bitter, though less elaborate 
attack than that in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
(SchoL ad Aristoph. Nub. 97, 1 80 ; Etym. Mag. p.l 8. 
10 ; Lucian. Pise. vol. i. p. 595.) Innocence seems 
to have af$Kded no shelter, for he attacked Auto- 
lycus, whon§said to have been guilty of no crime, 
and is otoly known as having been distinguished 
■for his beauty, and as a victor in the pancratium, 
as vehemently as Callias, Alcibiades, Melanthius, 
and others. Nor were the dead exempt from his 
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abuse, for there arestill exfent some lines of his, in 
which Cimon is most unmercifliUy treated. (Pint. 
Cim. 15; Simol. ad Aristeid. p.515.) It if 
hardly necessary to observe,. that these attacks were 
mingled with much obscenity. (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Pac. 741, 1142, Nub. 296, 541.) 

A close relation subsisted between Eupolis and 
Aristophanes, not only as rivals, but aa imitators 
of each other. Cratinus attacked Aristophanes for 
borrowing from Eupolis, and Eupolis in his Bdirrat 
made the same charge, especially with reference to 
the Knights , of which he says, 

K&KSIVOV5 TOVS 'imrfOS 

^vufirolrjaa r$ <paKeucp^.robr <p ledSupipdfaiv. 

The Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of the 
Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. (Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Equity 528, 1288, Nub. 544, foil.) On 
the other hand, Aristophanes, in the second (or 
third) edition of the Clouds , retorts upon Eu- 
polis the charge of imitating the Knights in his 
JMurieas (Nub. 1. £), and taunts him with the 
further indignity of jesting on his rival’s baldness. 
There are other examples of the attacks of the two 
poets upon one another. (Aristoph. Pax, 762, 
and Schol. ; Schol. ad Vcsp. 1020; Schol. ad . 
Platon, p. 331, Bekker ; Stobaeus, Scrm. iv. p. 
53.) 

The number of the plays of Eupolis is stated by 
Suidas at seventeen, and by the anonymous writer 
at fourteen. The extant titles exceed the greater 
of these numbers, but some of them are very 
doubtful. . The following fifteen are considered by 
Meineke to be genuine : A?y«r, 'AarparevTot d 
' Avhpo'yvvai, AvtoAvkos, Botivoi, A ^uoi, Ai air&v, 
ETXwres, K6a oxer, M apneas, Hovpviviat, TlSAsis, 
npoujrdArioi, Tatfapxot, ’TSpurroSi/eai, Xpwrouv 
ylvoi. An analysis of these plays, so far as their 
subjects can he ascertained, will be found in the 
works quoted’ below, and especially in that of 
Meineke. The following are the plays of Eupolis, 
the dates of which are known : — 
b. c. 425. At the L^naea. N bvprjviat. Third 
Prize. 1st. Aristophanes, 'Ax*pv*is. 
2nd. Cratinus, Xupa£op&voi. 

,, 423 or 422. 'Aarpirevroi. 

„ 421. ^ MapiKas. Probably at the Lenaea. 

„ „ KdAa/ces. At the great DionvBia. 

First Prize. 2nd. Aristoph. E Ipqvy. 

* 420. A0t6Avkos. 

Eupolis, like Aristophanes and other comic 
poets, brought some of his plays on the stage in 
the name of another person, Apollodorus. (Athen. 
v. p. 216, d.) 

Hephaestion (p. 109, ed. Gaisf.) mentions a 
peculiar choriambic metre, which was AgUed Eu- 
polidcan, and which was also used by unoets of 
the middle and of the new comedy. 

The names of Eupolis and Eubulus are often 
confounded. 

(Fabric.. Bill. Graec. vol. ii pp. 445 — 448 ; 
Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. voi i pp. 1 04— 146, 
vol. ii pp. 426 — 579 ; Bergk, Comment, de Heliq. 
Com. Att. Ant. pp. 332 — 366; Clinton, Fast. 
Ilcllen. vol. ii, sub annis .) £P. S.) 

EUPO'MPIDAS (EihropnlSas), son of Dai'ma- 
chus, one of the commanders in Plataea during its 
siege by tne Lacedaemonians, b. c. 429—8. He 
with Theaenetus, a prophet, in the winter follow- 
ing this second year, devised the celebrated plan 
for passing the lines of circumvallatlon, which, ori- 
ginally intended for the whole number of the be- 
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sieged, was in the mi#* successfully executed by I but was pursued and defeated by Lycus, the 
212 of them, unde^the guidance of the same two | lieutenant-general of the Achaeans. (Polybt iv. 
leaders. (Thuc. iii. 20— -23;) 'TA. H. C.] 19, 59, 69— 72, v. 94, 95.) [E. L\] . 

EUPOMPUS ( Etfsw/Mror), of Sicyon, one of EIJRI'PIDES (EifyuirlS^y). 1. A tragic poet 
the most distinguished Greek painters, Wfts the of Athens, is mentioned by Suidas as having 
contemporary of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Timanthes, flourished earlier than his more celebrated name- 
and the instructor of Pamphilus, the master of sake. Hp was the author of twelve plays, two of 
Apelles. He was held in’ such esteem by his con- which gained the prize. (Suid. s. v. EdpnrlSris.) 
temporaries, that a new division was made of the 2. The distinguished tragic writer, of the Athe- 
schools of art, and he was placed at the head of nian demus of Phlya in the Cecropid tribe, or, as 
one of them. Formerly only two schools had been others state it, of Phyle,in the tribe Oenei’s, was 
recognized, the Greek Proper or Helladic, and the the son of Mnesarchus and Cleito, and was born in 
Asiatic ; but the fame of Eupompus led to the u. c. 485, according to the date of the Arundel 
creation of a new schoolpthe Sicyonian, as a branch marble, for the adoption of which Hartung con- 
of the Helladic, and the division then adopted was tends. ( Ear. Restitutus, p. 5, &c.) This testi- 
the Ionian, the Sicyonian, and the Attic, the last mony, however, is outweighed* by the other 
of which had, no doubt, Apollodorus for its head, statements on the subject, from which it ap- 
Another instance of the influence of Eupompus is pears that his parents were among those who, on 
bis celebrated answer to Lysippus, who, at the be- the invasion of Xerxes, had fled from Athens to 
ginning of his career, asked the great painter whom Salamis (Herod, vii. 41), and that the poet was 
he should take for his rnotfel; and Eupompus born in that island in b. c. 480. (See Clinton, 
answered that he ought to imitate nature herself, sub anno.) Nor need we with Muller ( Greek 


and no single .artist. The only work of Eupompus 
which is mentioned is a victor in the games carry- 
ing a palm. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 6, xxxv. 9, 
10. s. 36. $$ 3, 7.) [P. S.J 

EU'PREPES, celebrated iu the racing annals of 
Rome as having carried off 782 chaplets of victory, 
— a greater number than any single individual be- 
fore his time had ever won. He was put to death 
when an old man, upon the accession of Caracalla 
(a. d. 211), because the colours which he wore in 
the circus were different from those patronised by 
the prince, who favoured the Blues. (J)ion Cass, 
lxxvii. 1.) [W. 1L] 

EURl'PIDAS, or EURI'PIDES (E ipimSas, 
F.vpiiri8r)s), an Aetolian, who, when his country- 
men, with the help of Scerdila’idas the Illyrian, 
had gained possession of Cynaetha, in Arcadia 
(b. c. 220), was at first appointed governor of the 
town ; but the Aetolians soon after set fire to it, 
fearing the arrival of the Macedonian succours for 
which Aratus had applied. In the next year, n. c. 
219, being sent as general to the Eleans, then 
allied with Aetolia, he ravaged the lands of Byrne, 
Pharae, and Tritaea, defeated Miccus, the lieu- 
tenant-general of the Achaeans, and seized an 
ancient stronghold, named Teichos, near Cnpe 
Araxus, whence he infested the enemy’s territory 
more effectually. In the winter of the same year 
he advanced from Psophis, in Arcadia, where he 
had his head-quarters, to invade 'Sicyonia, having 
with him a body of 2200 foot and 100 horse. 
During the night he passed the encampment of 
the MgSWonians, in the Phliasian territory, with- 
out h«fflp%iware of their vicinity ; on discovering 
which from some foragers in the morning, he 
hastened hack, hoping to pass them again, and to 
arrive at Psophis without an engagement ; but, 
falling in with them in the passes of Mount Ape- 
laurus, between Phlius and Stymphalus, he basely 
deserted, his troops, and made his escape to Ppo- 
phis, with a small number of horsemen, while 
almost all the Eleans wet’e either cut to pieces by 
the Macedonians, or perished among the moun- 
tains. Philip then advanced on psophis, and 
compelled it to capitulate, Euripidas being allowed 
to return in safetjr to Aetolia. In b. o. 217 we 
ffttd him acting again as general of the Eleans, who 
had requested that he might be sent to supersede 
Pyrrhias, * He ravaged Achoia in this campaign, 


Literature , p. 358) set it down at once as a mere 
legend that his birth took place on the very day of 
the battle of Salamis (Sept. 23), though we may 
look with suspicion on the way in which it was 
contrived to bring the three great tragic poets of 
Athens into connexion with the most glorious day 
in her annals. (Hartung, p. 10.) Thus it has 
been said that, while Euripides then first saw the 
light, Aeschylus in the maturity of manhood 
fought in the battle, and Sophocles, a beautiful boy 
of 15, took part in the chorus at the festival which 
celebrated the victory. If again wc follow the 
exact date of Eratosthenes, who represents Euri- 
pides as 75 at his death in o. c. 406, his birth 
must be assigned to b. c. 481, as Muller places it. 
It has also been said that he received his name in 
commemoration of the buttle of Artemisium, which 
took place near the Euripus not long before he was 
born, and in the same year ; but Euripides was 
not a new name, and belonged, as we have seen, 
to an earlier tragic writer. (See, too, Thuc. ii. 
70, 79.) With respect to the station in life of his 
parents, we may safely reject the account given in 
Stobaeus (see BarnesJ* Eur. Vit. § 5), that his 
father was a Boeotian, banished from his country 
for bankruptcy. His mother, it is well known, is 
represented by Aristophanes as a herb- seller, and 
not a very honest one either (AcA. 454, 7'fonnt. 
387, 456, 910, Lai. 19 * Ran - 839 J Plin * 22 i 
Suid. s. w. 2kc£v5((, SicurKavSiKur^s ; llesych* s. v. 
XKdvStZ ) ; and we find the same statement made 
by Gellius (xv. 20) from Theopompus j but to 
neither of these testimonies can much weight be 
accorded (for Theopompus, see Plut. Lys. 30 ; 
Ael. V //. iii. 18; Clem. Alex. Strom. I 1 ; 
Joseph, c. Apion. i. 24; C. Nep. Ale. 11), and 
they are contradicted by less exceptionable autho- 
rities. That the family of Euripides was of a rank 
far from mean is asserted by Suidas (*. v.) and 
Moschopulus ( Vit. Eur.) to have been proved by 
Philoehorus in a work no longer extant, and seems, 
indeed, to be borne out by what Athenaeus (x. p. 
424, e.) reports from Theophrastus, that the poet, 
when a boy, was cup-bearer to a chprus of noble 
Athenians at the Thargelian festival— an office for 
which nobility of blood was requisite. We know 
also that he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who 
was certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 
struction, and who was in the habit, as Philos- 
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tratus tells us, of seeking his pupils among youths 
of high rank. (Plat. Apol. p. 19, e. ; Stallb. act 
loc ; Arist. Rivet, iii. 14. § 9 ; Phflostr. Vit. Soph 
Pr odious.) It is said that the future distinction 
of Euripides was predicted by an oraclp, promising 
that he should be crowned with “ sacred garlands,” 
in consequence of which his father had him trained 
to gymnastic exercises ; and we leant that, while 
yet a boy, he won the prize at»the Eleusinian and 
Thesean contests ( see Diet, of Ant. pp. 374, 9G4), 
and offered himself, when 17 years old, as a can- 
didate at the Olympic games, but was not admitted 
because of some doubt about his age. (Oenom. ap. 
Euseb. Praej >. Evan. v. 33 ; Gell. xv. 20.) Some 
trace of his early gymnastic pursuits is remarked 
by Mr. Keble (JPruel. Acad. xxix. p. 605) in the 
detailed description of the combat between Eteocles 
and Polvnices in the Phoenissae. (v. 1 392, &c.) 
Soon, however, abandoning these, he studied the 
art of painting (Thom. Mag. Vit.Eur. ; Suid. s. i\), 
not, as we learn, without success ; and it has been 
observed that the veiled figure of Agamemnon in 
the Jphigeneia of Tiraanthes was probably sug- 
gested by a line in Euripides’ description of the 
same scene. (Iph. in A ul. 1550 ; Barnes, ad loc.; 
comp .Ton, 183, &c.) To philosophy and literature 
he devoted himself with much interest and energy, 
studying physics under Anaxagoras, and rhetoric, 
as we have already seen, under Prodicus. (Died, 
i. 7, 38; Strab. xiv. p. 645 ; Horacl. Pont. A lleg. 
Homer. § 22.) We learn also from Athenaeus 
that he was a great book-collector, and it is re- 
corded of him that he committed to memory certain 
treatises of Ileracleitus, which he found hidden in 
the temple of Artemis, and which he was the first 
to introduce to the notice of Socrates. (Athen. i. 
p. 3, a*.; Tatian, Or. c. Grace, p. 143, b.; JIartung, 
Eur. Rest. p. 131.) His intimacy with the latter 
is beyond a doubt, though we must reject the 
statement of Gellius (l. e.), that he received in- 
struction from him in moral science, since Socrates 
was not bom till B. c. 468, twelve years after the 
birth of Euripides. Traces of the teaching of 
Anaxagoras have been remarked in many passages 
both of the extant plays and of the fragments, and 
were impressed especially ^on the lost tragedy of 
Alelanippa the Wise. (Orest. 545, 971 ; Pors. 
ad loc. ; Plat. Apol. p. 26, d. e.; Troad. 879, Hel. 
1014 ; Drag in. Melanijyp ., cd. W agner, p.255 j Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. i. 26 ; Hartung, p. J 09 j Barnes, ad 
Eur. Heracl. 529 ; Valek. Diatr. c. 4, &c.) The 
philosopher is also supposed to be alluded to in the 
AlceStis ( v . 925, &c. ; comp. Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. 

1 4). “ We do not know,” says Muller (Greek 

Literature , p. 358), “ what induced a person with 
such tendencies to devote himself to tragic poetry.” 
He is referring apparently to the opposition be- 
tween the philosophical convictions of Euripides 
and the mythical legends which formed the subjects 
of tragedy ; otherwise it does not clearly appear 
why poetry should be thought incompatible with 
philosophical pursuits. If, however, we may trust 
the account in Gellius (l. c.), it would seem, — and 
this is not unimportant for our estimation of his 
poetical character, — that the mind of (Euripides 
was led at a very early period to that which 
afterwards became the business of his life, since he 
wrote a tragedy at the age of eighteen. That it 
was, therefore, exhibited, and that it was proba- 
bly no other than the Rhesus are points unwar- 
rantably concluded by Hartung (p. 6, Ac.), who 
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to thjf s&riMfate the composition of 
the? EBppdyttts. representation of 

the iPeliddesJfthe firs*: play of Euripides which 
Vas a^d^ at^east^jji, his ojjrn name, took place in 
B. c. Jifc This statement rests on the authority 
of his anonjpnous life, edited by Elmsley from a 
M§.d[n the Ambrosian |ibrary, and compared with 
that by Thomas Magister ; and it is confirmed by 
the life in the MSS. of Paris, Vienna, and Copen- 
hagen. In b. c. 441, Euripides gained for the first 
time the first prize, and he continued to exhibit 
plays until b. c. 408, the date of the Orestes. 
(See Clinton, sub annis.) Soon after this he 
left Athens for the court of Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, his reasons for which step can only be 
matter of conjecture. Traditionary scandal, has 
ascribed it to his disgust at the intrigue of his 
wife with Cephisophon, and the ridicule which was 
showered upon him in consequence by the comic 
poets. But the whole story in question has been 
sufficiently refuted*' by Hartung (p. 165, &c.), 
though objections may be taken to one or two of 
his assumptions and arguments. The anonymous 
author of the life of Euripides reports that he 
maxricd Choerilla, daughter of Mnesilochus, and 
that, in consequence of her infidelity, he wrote the 
Hippolglus to satirize the sex, and divorced her. 
He then married again, and his second wife, 
named Melitto, proved no better than the first. 
Now the Hippolgtus was acted in B. c. 428, the 
Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes in 414, and 
at the latter period Euripides was still married to 
Choerilla, Mnesilochus being spoken of as hi# 
KTjSearps with no hint of the connexion having 
ceased. (See Thestn. 210, 289.) But what can 
be more unlikely than that Euripides should have 
allowed fourteen years to elapse between his die* 
co very of his wife’s infidelity and his divorce of 
her ? or that Aristophanes should have made no 
mention of so piquant an event in the Thesnio- 
phoriazusae ? It may be said, however, that tho 
name Choerilla is a mistake of the grammarians 
for Melitto ; that it was the latter whose infidelity 
gave rise to the Hippolgtus; and that the in- 
trigue of the former with Cephisophon, subsequent to 
414, occasioned Euripides to leave Athens. But 
this is inconsistent with Chocrilla’s age, according 
to Hartung, who argues thus: — Euripides had 
three sons by this lady, the youngest of whom 
must have been bom not later han 434, for he 
exhibited plays of his father (?) in 404, and must 
at that time, therefore (?), have been thirty years 
old (comp. Hartung, p. 6) ; consequently Choerilla 
must have become the wife of Euripides not later 
than 440. At the time, then, of her alleged adul- 
tery she must have been upwards ofJflW, and 
must have been married thirty years. BwPit may 
be urged that Choerilla may have died soon after 
the representation of the Thesmophoriazusae (and 
no wonder, says Hartung, if her death was hast- 
ened by so atrocious an attack on her husband and 
her father ! ), and Euripides may then have married 
a young wife, Melitto, who played hint false. To 
this it is answered, that it is clear from the Frogs 
that his friendship with Cephisophon, the supposed 
gallant, continued unbroken till his death. After 
all, howeverf the silence of Aristophanes is the best 
refutation of tho calumny. [Cephisophon.] With 
respect to the real reason for the poet’s removal 
into Macedonia, it is clear that an invitation from 
Archelaus, at whose court the highest honour* 
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awaited him, wonldAdife^&^tt| v . ^ . with vicious habits, yet it is also one on wjihfli 

situated as Euripid|pwas ^hb attacks Inen are very apt to avenge themselves by reports 

of Aristophanes ‘and otherlliad J pfots|bly,iiot trtieid — ^insinuations of the-kind we are alluding to. 
without their effect ; dherewa* a strbng, violent, Certainly the Calumny in question seems to be 
and unscrupulotw pdrty against him, ^vnose in- contradicted in a great measure by the spirit of the 
trigues and influence were apparent the results Jlippolytup, in which the hero is clearly a great 
of the dramatic contests t if we may" belief ahe favourite frith the author, and from which it has 
testimony of Varro ( up . Gill. xvii. 4), lie wrote 75 been inferred that his own tendency was even to 
tragedies and gained the prize only five times ; ac- asceticism. (Kcble, Prod. Acad. p. 606, &c.) 
cording to Thomas Magister, 15 of his plays out of It may be added, that a speculative character, like 
92 were successful. After his death, indeed, his tnut of Euripides, is oE» over which such lower 
high poetical merits seem to have been fully and temptations have usually less power, and which is 
generally recognized ; but so have been those of liable rather to those of a spiritual and intellectual 
Wordsworth among ourselves even in his lifetime ; kind. (See Butler’s Anal, part ii. c. 6.) Nor 
and yet to the poems of both, the (pcovavra awe- does there appear to be any better foundation for 
Totcrf of Pindar is perhaps especially applicable, that other charge which has bee rtjfhtought against 
Euripides, again, must have been aware that his him, of hatred to the female sex. The alleged 
philosophical tenets were regarded, whether justly infidelity of his wife, which is commonly adduced 
or not, with considerable suspicion, and he had to account for it, has been discussed above ; and 


already been assailed with a charge of impiety in a 
court of justice, on the ground df the well-known line 
in the Hippo! ytus (607), supposed to be expres- 
sive of mental reservation. (Arist. Rhet. iii. 1 5. § 8.) 
He did not live long to enjoy the honours and 
pleasures of the Macedonian court, as his death 
took place in n. c. 406. Most testimonies agree; 
in stating that he was tom in pieces by the king's 
dogs, which, according to some, were set upon him 
through envy by Arrhidaeus and Crateuas, two 
rival poets. But even with the account of his end 
scandal has been busy, reporting that he met it at 
the hands of women while he was going one night 
to keep a criminal assignation, — and this at the age 
of 75 ! The story seems to be a mixture of the 
two calumnies with respect to the profligacy of his 
character and his hatred of the female sex. The 
Athenians sent to ask for his remains, but Arche- 
laiis refused to give them up, and buried them in 
Macedonia with great honour. The regret of So- 
phocles for his death is said to have been so great, 
that at the representation of his next play he made 
his actors appear uncrowned* (Ael. V. //. xiii. 4 ; 
Diod. xiii. 103 ; (Jell. xv. 20 ; Paus. i. 20 ; Thom. 
Mag. Vit. Eur. ; Sui^ s. r. EvpiirlSys ; Steph. By/.. 
s. v. Bop/xlcrKos ; Eur. Arch. ed. Wagner, p. Ill; 
see Barnes, Vit. Eur. § 31 ; Bayle, Did. Ilistor. 
s. v. Euripides , and the authorities there re- 
ferred to.) The statue of Euripides in the theatre 
at Athens is mentioned by Pausanias (i. 21). The 
admiration felt for him by foreigners, even in his 
lifetime, may be illustrated not only by the patro- 
nage of Archelaiis, *but also by what Plutarch 
records (Nie. 29), that many of tho Athenian 
prisoners in Sicily regained their liberty by re- 
citing hu verses to their masters, and that the 
Cauniar£|mt one occasion having at first refused to 
admit ilwb their harbour an Athenian ship pur- 
sued by pirates, allowed it to put in when they 
found that some of tho crew could repeat fragments 
of his poems. 

We have already intimated that the accounts 
which we find in Athenacus and others of the pro- 
fligacy of Euripides arc mere idle scandal, and 
scarcely worthy of serious refutation. (Athen. xiii. 
pp. 557* e., 603, e.; comp. Suid. /.<•.; Arist. Ran. 
1045; Schol. ad loc.) On the authority of Alex- 
ander Aetolus (ap. Gcll. xv. 20 ; comp. Ael. V. JT. 
viii. 13) we leant that he was, like his master 
Anaxagoras, of a serious temper and averse to 
mirth (errpwfH'ds ica 1 puroyiKus); and though such 
a character is indeed by no means incompatible 


we may perhaps safely pass over the other state- 
ment, found in Gellius (xv. 20), where it is attri- 
buted to his having had two wives at once, — a 
double dose of matrimony ! The charge no doubt 
originated in the austerity of his temper and de- 
meanour above mentioned (Suid. s. v.) ; but cer- 
tainly he who drew such characters as Antigone, 
Iphigencia, and, above all, Alcestis, was not blind 
to the gentleness, the strong affection, the self- 
abandoning devoted ness of women. And if his 
plays contain specimens of the sex far different 
from these, we must not forget, what has indeed 
almost passed into a proverb, that women are both 
better and worse than men, and that one especial 
characteristic of Euripides was to represeut human 
nature as it is. (Arist. Poet. 46.) 

With respect to the world and the Deity, he 
seems to have adopted the doctrines of his master, 
not unmixed apparently with pantheistic views. 
L Anaxagoras.] (Valck. Diatr. 4 — 6; Hartung, 
Eur. Rest. p. 95, Ac.) To class him with atheists, 
and to speak in the same breath, as Sir T. Browne 
docs (Rid. JMcd. $ 47), of “the impieties of Lucian, 
Euripides, and . Julian,” is undoubtedly unjust. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that we 
look in vain in his plays for the high faith of 
Aeschylus, which ever recognizes the hand of Pro- 
vidence guiding the troubled course of events and 
over-ruling them for good ; nor can we fail to ad- 
mit that the pupil of Anaxagoras could not sympa- 
thise with the popular religious system around him, 
nor throw himself cordially into it, Aeschylus 
indeed rose above while he adopted it, and formally 
retaining its legends, imparted to them a higher 
and deeper moral significance. Such, however, 
was not the case with Euripides ; and there ia 
much tsuth in what Muller says (Greek Literature, 
p. 358), that “ with respect to the mythical tradi- 
tions which the tragic muse had selected as her 
subjects, lie stood on an entirely different footing 
from Aeschylus and from Sophocles. lie could 
not bring his philosophical convictions with regard 
to the nature of God and llis relation to mankind 
into harmony with the contents of these legends, 
nor could he pass over in silence their incongrui- 
ties. IJonce it is that he is driven to the strange 
necessity of carrying on a sort of polemical discus- 
sion with the very materials and subjects of which 
he had to treat.” (Here. Fur. 1316, 1317, Androm. 
1138, Orest. 406, /om, 445, &c., Fragm. Heller. 
ed. Wagner, p. 147 ; Ctam. Alex. Protrept. 7.) 
And if we may regard the Bacehae , written to- 
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whrds die dbifte of his life, as a sort of recantation 
of these views, and aB an avowal that religious 
mysteries are not to be subjected to the bold scru- 
tiny of reasop (see Miiller, Gr. Lit. p. 37 9, Eumen. 
$ 37; Keble, Prael. Acad. p. 609), it is but a sad 
picture of a mind which, wearied with scepticism, 
and having no objective system of truth*to satisfy 
it, acquiesces in what is established as a deadening 
relief from fruitless speculation. But it was not 
merely with respect to the nature and attributes #f 
the gods that Euripides'fdaced himself in opposi- 
tion to the ancient legends, which we find him 
altering in the most arbitrary manner, both as to 
events and characters. Thus, in the Orestes, Me- 
nelaiis comes .before us as a selfish coward, and 
Helen as a wm$hlcss wanton ; in the Helena , the 
notion of Stesichdrus is adopted, that the heroine 
was never carried to Troy at all, and that it was a 
mere ciSwXoy of her for which the Greeks and 
Trojans fought (comp, Herod, ii. 112 — 120) ; 
Andromache, the widow of Hector and slave of 
Neoptolemus, seems almost to forget the past in 
her quarrel with Hermione and the perils of her 
present situation ; and Electro, married by the 
policy of Aegi6thus to a peasant, scolds her hus- 
band for inviting guests to difte without regard to 
the ill-prepared state of the larder. In short, with 
Euripides tragedy is brought down into the sphere 
of every-day life, ret owe 7a irpaypara, oh 
oTs livtafxev (Arist. Ran. 957) ; men are repre- 
sented, according to the remark of Aristotle so 
often quoted {Poet. 46), not as they ought to be, 
but as they are ; under the names of the ancient 
heroes, the characters of his own time are set be- | 
fore us ; it is not Medea, or Iphigeneia, or Alcestis 
that is speaking, says Mr. Keble (Israel. Acad. 
p. 596), but abstractedly a mother, a daughter, or 
a wife. All this, indeed, gave fuller scope, perhaps, 
for the exhibition of passion and for those scenes 
of tenderness and pathos in which Euripides espe- 
cially excelled ; and it will serve also to account in 
great measure for the preference given to his plays 
by the practical Socrates, who is said to have 
never entered the theatre unless when they were 
acted, as well as for the admiration felt for him by 
the poets of the new comedy, of whom Menander 
professedly adopted him for his model, while Phi- 
lemon declared that, if he could but believe in the 
consciousness of the soul after death, he would 
certainly hang himself to enjoy the sight of Euri- 
pides. (Schlegel, Dram. Lit. lect. vii.; Aelian, V. 
JfA i. 13; Quint. Inst. Or. x. 1; Thom. Mag. Vit. 
Eurip. ; Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. i. p. 266, 
iv. p. 48.) Yet, even as a matter of art, such a 
process can hardly be justified : it seems to partake 
too much of the fruit condemned in Boileaft’s line : 

Peindre Caton galant et Brutus damerct ; 
and it is a graver question whether the moral ten- 
dency of tragedy was not impaired by it, — whether, 
in the absence especially of a fixed external stan- 
dard of morality, it was not most dangerous to 
tamper with what might supply the place of it, 
however ineffectually, through the medium of the 
imagination, — whether indeed if can ever be safe 
to lower to the common level of humanity charac- 
ters hallowed by song and invested by tradition 
with an ideal grandeur, in cases where they do not 
tend by the power of inveterate association- to 
colour or countenance evil. And there is another 
obvious point, which albuld not be omitted while 
we atw speaking of the moral effect of the writings 
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of Euripides, vis. the enerv|tmg tendency of his 
exhibitions of passion , and steering, ’beautiful as 
they are, and well air they merit for him from 
Aristotle the praise of being “||e most tragic of 
poets.” (FoUt. 26.) The philosopher, however, 
qualifies thiff commendation by the remark, that, 
while- he provides thus, admirably for the excite- 
ment of pity by his catastrophes, “he does not 
arrange the rest well” (el #col ret &Wa e if 
obcovofxci); and we may mention in conclusion the 
chief objections which, artistically speaking, have 
been brought with justice against his tragedies. 
We need but allude to his constant employment 
of the “ Deus ex machirfe,” the disconnexion of 
his choral odeB from the subject of the play (Arist. 
Poid. 32; Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 191, &c.), and the 
extremely awkward and formal character of his 
prologues. On these* points some good remarks 
will be found in Muller ( Greek Lit. pp. 362 — 364). « 
and in Keble. ( Pragl. Acad. p. 590, &c.) Another 
serious defect is the frequent introduction of frigid 
y vupai and of philosophical disquisitions, making 
Medea talk like a sophist, and Hecuba like a free- 
thinker, and aiming rather at subtilty than sim- 
plicity. The poet, moreover, is too often lost in 
the rhetorician, and long declamations meet us, 
equally tiresome with those of Alfieri. They are 
then but dubious compliments which are paid him 
in reference to these points by Cicero and by 
Quintilian, the latter of whom says that he is 
worthy to he compared with the most eloquent 
pleaders of the forum (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 8; Quint, 
List. Or. x. 1 ) ; while Cicero so admired him, that 
he is said to have had in his hand his tragedy of 
Medea at the time of his murder. (Ptol. Hephaest. 
v. 5.) 

Euripides has been called the poet of the so- 
phists, — a charge by no means true in its full ex- 
tent, as it appears that, though he may not have 
escaped altogether the seduction of the sophistical 
spirit, yet on the whole, the philosophy of Socrates, 
the great opponent of*the sophists, exercised most 
influence on his mind. (ilartung, Ear. Rest. 
p. 128, &c.) 

On the same principles on which he brought his 
subjects and characters to the level of common life, 
he adopted also in his style the every-day mode of 
speaking, and Aristotle ( llhet. iii, 2. § 5) commends 
him as having been the first to produce an effect 
by the skilful employment of words from the ordi- 
nary language of men (comp. Long, dc Subl. 31), 
peculiarly fitted, it may be observed, for the ex- 
pression of the gentler and more tender feelings. 
(See Shakspeare, Merck, of Venice, act v. sc. 1 ; 
comp.Miiller, Greek Lit. p. 366.) ^ 

According to some accounts, Euripidef^wrote, in 
all, 75 plays; according to others, 92. Of these, 
18 are extant, if we omit the Rhesus , the genuine- 
ness of which has been defended by Vater and 
Ilartung, while Valckenaer, Hermann, and Muller 
have, on good grounds, pronounced it spurious. To 
what author, however, or to what period it should 
be assigned, is a disputed point. (Valcken. Diair, 

9, 10 ; Hermann, de Rheso tragoedia , Opusc. vol. 
iii. ; Miiller, Gr. Lit. p. 380, note.) A list is 
subjoined « of the extant plays of Euripides, with 
their dates, ascertained or probable. For a fuller 
account the reader is referred to Mttller (Gr. Lit. 
p. 367, &c.) and to Fabricius (Btbl. Graec. Vol. ii. 
p. 239, Ac.), the latter of whom gives a catalogue 
also of the lust dramas. ' . . > 
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Alcestis. a c. 43^ This pUfr was brought Qut 
as the laBt of a tetr$ogy, and stood therefore in 
the place of a satyric draiia, to whieh indeed it 
bears, in some parts, groat similarity, particularly 
in the representation of Hercules in his cups. This 
circumstance obviates, of course, the objection 
against the scene alluded to, as a “ lamentable in- 
terruption to our feelings of commiseration for the 
calamities of Admetus," — an objection which, as it 
seems to us, would even on other grounds be un- 
tenable. (See Herm. Dissert, de Eurip. Alccst ., 
prefixed to Monk's edition of 1837.) While, 
however, we recognize this satyric character in the 
Alcestis, we must confess*that we cannot, as Muller 
does, see anything farcical in the concluding scene. 

Medea. b. c. 431. The four plays represented 
in this year by Euripides, who gained the third 
prize, were Medea , Philoctctzs, Dictys, and Mes- 
sores or Geptcrral, a satyric drama. (See Hartung, 
Eur. Rest. pp. 332 — 374.) # 

Hippolytus Coronifer. B. c. 428. In this year 
Euripides gained the first prkse. For the reason of 
the title Coronifer (<rre^apr}<p6pos), see vv. 72, &c. 
There was an older play, called the Veiled Hippo- 
lytus , no longer extant, on which the present 
tragedy was intended as an improvement, and in 
which the criminal love of Phaedra appears to have 
been represented in a more offensive manner, and 
as avowed by herself boldly and without restraint. 
For the conjectural reasons of the title KaAi/7TTo- 
ftevoy, applied to this former drama, see Wagner, 
Eragm. Eurip. p. 220, &c. ; Valckcn. Proof. in 
Hipjtof. pp. 1 0, 20 ; comp. Hartung. Eurip. Rest. 
pp. 41, &c., 401, &c. 

Hecuba. This play must have been exhibited 
before b. c. 423, as Aristophanes parodies a pas- 
sage of it in the Clouds (1 148), which he brought 
out in that year. Muller says that the passage in 
the Hecuba (045, ed. Pors.), arcvei uai ns 
k. r. A., w seems to refer to the misfortunes of the 
Spartans at Pylos in b. c. 425." This is certainly 
possible ; and, if it is the csfce, we may fix the re- 
presentation of the play in B. c. 424. 

Heraclcidae. Muller refers it, by conjecture, to 
B. c. 421. 

Supjdices . This also ho refers, by conjecture, to 
about the same period. 

/on, of uncertain date. 

Hercules Furcns , of uncertain date. 

Andromache , referred by M idler, on conjecture, 
to the 90th Olympiad, (b. c. 420 — 417.) 

Troatles. B. c. 415. 

Electro, assigned by Muller, on conjecture and 
from internal evidence, to the period of the Sicilian 
expedition, (b. c. 415 — 413.) • 

Helena, b. c. 412, in the same year with the 
lost play of the Andromeda. (Schol. ad Ariel. 
Thesm. 1012.) 

Iphigeneia at Tauri. Date uncertain. 

Orestes, b. c. 408. 

Phoenissae. The exact date is not known ; but 
the play was one of the last exhibited at Athens 
by its author. (Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 53.) 

Baochae. This play was apparently written for 
representation in Macedonia, and therefore at a 
very late period of the life of Euripides. See 
above. 

Iphigeneia at Aulis. This play, together with 
the Baochae and the Alomaeon, was brought out at 
Athens, after the poet's death* by the younger 
Euripides. [No. 3.J 
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Cyclops , of uncertain date. It is hi teres ting as 
the only extant specimen of the Greek satyric. 
drama, and its intrinsic merits seem to us to call 
for a less disparaging criticism than that which 
Muller passes on it. * 

Besides the plays, there are extant five letters, 
purporting to have been written by Euripides. 
Three of them are addressed to king Archelaus, 
and the other two to Sophocles and Cephisophon 
respectively. Bentley, in a letter to Barnes ( Benin 
ley's Correspondence, ed, p r ordsw. voL i. p. 64), 
mentions what he considers the internal proofs of 
their spuriousness, some of which, however, are 
drawn from some of the false or doubtful state- 
ments with respect to the life of Euripides. But 
we have no hesitation in setting >$hem down as 
spurious, and as the composition of some later 
dperakSyos, though Barnes, in his preface to them, 
published subsequently to Bentley’s letter, declares 
that he who denies their genuineness must be 
either very impudent or deficient in judgment. 

The editio princeps of Euripides contains the 
Medea , Hippolytm s>, Alcestis , and Andromache , in 
capital letters. It is without dato or printer's 
name, but is supposed, with much probability, to 
have been edited Lascaris, and printed by 

De Alopa, at Florence, towards the end of the 
15th century. In 1503 an edition was published 
by Aldus at Venice: it contains 18 plays, including 
the Rhesus and omitting the Electro. Another, 
published at Heidelberg in 1507, contained the 
Latin version of Aemil. Portus and a fragment of 
the Danail, for the first time, from some ancient 
MSS. in the Palatfhc library. Another was pub- 
lished by P. Stephens, Geneva, 1602. In that of 
Barnes, Cambridge, 1604, whatever be the defects 
of Barnes as an editor, much was done towards the 
correction and illustration of the text. It contains 
also* many fragments, and the spurious letters. 
Other editions are that of Musgrave, Oxford, 1778, 
of Beck, Leipzig, 1778 — 88, of Matthiae, Leipzig, 
1813 — 20, in 0 vols. with the Scholia and frag- 
ments, and a variorum edition, published at Glasgow 
in 1821, in 0 vols. 8vo. The fragments have been 
recently edited in a separate form and very satis- 
factorily by Wagner, Wratislaw, 1 844. Of separato 
plays there have been many editions, e. g. by Per- 
son, Elmsley, Valckenaer, Monk, Pflugk, and Her- 
mann. There are also numerous translations of 
different plays in several languages, and the whole 
works have been translated into English verse by 
Potter, Oxford, 1814, and into German by Bothe, 
Berlin, 1800. The Jocasta, by Gascoigne and 
Kinwelmarsli, represented at Gray’s Inn in 1566, 
is a very free translation from the Phoenissae , much, 
being added, omitted, and transposed. 

3. The youngest of the three sons of the above, 
according to Suidas. After the death of his father 
he brought out three of his plays at the great Dio- 
nysia, viz. the Alcmaeon (no longer extant), the 
Iphigeneia at Aulis, and the Baochae. (Schol. ad 
A rist. Ran. 67.) Suidas mentions also a nephew 
of the great poet, of the same name, to whom he 
ascribes tho authorship of three plays, Medea, 
Orestes, and Polyxena, and who, he tells us, gained 
a prize with one of his uncle's tragedies after the 
death of the latter. It iB probable that the son 
and the nephew have been confounded. Aristo- 
phanes too ( Eocles . 825, 826, 829) mentions a cer- 
tain Euripides who had shortly before proposed a 
property-tax of a fortieth* The proposal made him 
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a* firfitvejry popular, but the measure was thrown royal house of the Agids. He was the son of Do- 
out, and he became forthwith the object of a gene- rieus, and was one of the commanders of the Lace- 
ml outcry, about n. c. 394. It is doubtful whether daemonians at the battle of Plataeae, b. c. 479. 
he is.'- to be identified with the son or the nephew (Herod, ix. 10, 53, 55.) [See Doris us, vol. i. p. 
of the poll. (See Bockh, Pull. Econ. of Athens, 1067, a.] [C. P. M.] 

pp. 493, 506, 5-20.) [E. E.] EUR Y'BATES (Edpvftfnjs). 1. By Latin writers 

EURO'PA (Eupdirr)), according to the Iliad called Eribotcs , was a son of Teleon, and one of 
(xiv. 321), a daughter of Phoenix, but according the Argonauts. He was skilled in the medical 
to the common tradition a daughter of Agcnor, was art, and dressed the wound which Oileus received 
carried off by Zeus, who had metamorphosed him- from one of the Stymphalian birds. (Apollon. Rhod. 
Belf into a bull, from Phoenicia to Crete. (Apollod. i. 73, ii. 1040; Ilygin. Fab. 14; Val. Flacc. i. 
iii. 1. § 1 ; Mosch. ii. 7 ; Herod, i. 173; Paus. 402.) 

vii. 4. § 1, ix. 19. § 1; Ov. Met. ii. 339, Ac.; 2. The herald of Odysseus, who followed his 
Comp. Agknor.) Europe, as a part of the world, master to Troy. He is* humorously described as 
was believed to have received its name from this hump-backed, of a brown complexion, and with 


fabulous Phoenician princess. (Horn. Hymn, in 
A poll. 251; Ilerod. iv. 45.) There arc two other 
mythical personages of this name (lies. Theoy. 
357 ; Pind. Pyth. iv. 46), which occurs also as a 
surname of Demeter. (Paus. ix. 39. § 4.) [L. S.] 
EURO'PUS (Eupattrds), a son of Macedon and 
Oreithyia, the daughter of Cecrops, from whom the 
town of Europus in Macedonia was believed to 
have received its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 
EUROPS (Eupwtfr), the name of two mythical 
personages, the one a son of Aegialcus and king of 
Sicvon, and the other a son of Phoroneus. (Paus. 
ii. 5. § 5, 34. § 5.) [L. S.] 

EURO'TAS (Eupwras), a son of Myles and 
grandson of Lelex. He was the father of Sparte, 
the wife of Lacedaemon, and is said to have carried 
the waters, stagnating in the plain of Lacedaemon, 
into the sea by means of a canal, and to have 
called the river which arose therefrom after his 
own name, Eurotas. (Paus. iii. 1. § 2.) Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 10. § 3) calls him a son of Lelex by the 
nymph Cleochareia, and in Stephanas of Byzantium 
(s. r. Tavycrov) his mother is called Taygcte. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 15, Ol. vi. 46, 
ail Lycoph. 806.) [L. S.] 

EURY'ALE (EvpuaXri), the name of three my- 
thical beings. (lies. Theoy. 270; Pind. Pyth. 
xxii. 20; Apollod. i. 4. § 3; Val. Flacc. v. 312 ; 
comp. Orio.v.) [L. S.] 

EURY'ALUS (EdpuaAoj). 1. A son of Me- 
cisteus, is mentioned by Apollodorus (i. 9. § 16) 
among the Argonauts, and was one of the Epigoni 
who took and destroyed Thebes. (Paus. ii. 20. 
§ 4 ; Apollod. iii. 7. § 2.) He was a brave war- 
rior, and at the funeral games of Oedipus he con- 
quered all his competitors (Horn. II. xxiii. 608) 
with the exception of Epeius, who excelled him 
in wrestling. He accompanied Diomedes to Troy, 
where he was one of the bravest heroes, and slew 
several Trojans. (II. ii. 565, vi. 20 ; Paus. ii. 30. 
§ 9.) In the painting ofPolygnotus at Delphi, he 
was represented as being wounded ; and there was 
also a statue of him at Delphi, which stood between 
those of Diomedes and Aegialcus. (Paus. x. 10. 

§ % 25. § 2.) 

2. One of the suitors of Hippodameia. (Paus. 
vi. 2 1 . § 7 ; Schol. ad Pind. OL i. 1 27. ) 

3. A son of Odysseus and Evippe, also called 

Dfljcyclus or Lcontophron, was killed by Tele- 
machus. (Parthen. Erot. 3; Eustath. ad Ilom. 
p. 1796.) There are four other mythical per- 
sonages of this name. (Apollod. i. 8. § 5; Horn. 
Od. viii. 115, Ac.; Virg. Aen. ix. 176, Ac. ; Paus. 
iv. 20. § 3.) [L. S.J 

KURYAXASSA. [Pblops.] 

JBURY'ANAX (Evpvdm$) y a Spartan of the 


curl}- hair ; but he was honoured by his master, since 
he was kind and obedient. (Horn. II. i. 319, ii. 
184, ix. 170, Od. xix. 246.) [L. S.] 

K UR Y 'BATES (E dpv§drvs), an Argive, the 
commander of 10Q0 volunteers who went to the 
assistance of the A’eginetans in their war with the 
Athenians just befose the Persian invasion. He 
had practised the pcntathlum, and challenged four 
of the Athenians to single combat. Three he slew, 
but fell himself by the hand of the fourth. (Herod, 
vi. 92, ix. 75.) [C. P. M.] 

EURY'BATTJS (Eitaros). 1. A Laconian, 
who was victor in the wrestling-match, in Ol. 18, 
when this species of contest was first introduced. 
(Paus. v. 8. § 7.) 

2. An Ephesian, whom Croesus sent with a 
large sum of money to the Peloponnesus to hire 
mercenaries for him in his war with Cyrus. He, 
however, went over to Cyrus, and betrayed the 
whole matter to him. In consequence of this 
treachery, his name passed into a proverb amongst 
the (ireeks. (Diod. Excerpt, de Virt. et Fit. p. 553 ; 
Ulpian, in Uem. de Coron. p. 137 ; Aeschin. in 
Ctcs. c. 4 3 ; Plat. Protag. p. 327.) [C. P. M.] 

KTJRY'BIA (EvpvGia), a daughter of Pontus 
and Gc, who became by Crius the mother of 
Astraeus, Pallas, ancPPerses. (Hes. Theoy. 375; 
Apollod. i. 2. § 2.) There are two other mythi- 
cal personages of this name. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8 ; 
Diod. iv. 16.) [L. S.J 

E U R Y BI'ADES. [Thkmistoclbs.] 
EURYCLEIA (EvpvtcXeia). 1. According to 
a Thessalian tradition, a daughter of Athamas and 
Thcmisto, and the wife of Melas, by whom she 
became the mother of Hyperes. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 221.) 

2. A daughter of Ops, was purchased by Laertes 
and brought up Telemachus. When Odysseus re- 
turned home, she recognized him, though he was 
in |he disguise of a beggar, by a scar, and after- 
wards she faithfully assisted him against the 
suitors. (Horn. Od. i. 429, &c., iv. 742, &c., xix. 
385, &c„ xxii. xxiii.) [L. S.] 

EURYCLEIDAS (EvpvK\*l$as), an Athenian 
orator, who, together with Micon or Micion, pos- 
sessed much influence with the people, which they 
used unworthily, us the Athenians under their 
guidance launched forth, according to Polybius, 
into the most unrestrained flattery towards the 
kings, whose favour they desired to gain, espe- 
cially Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) of Egypt. Pau- 
sunias tells us that Philip V. of Macedon caused 
them both to bo removed by poison. (Polyb. v. 106 ; 
Paus. ii. 9.) [E. E.] 

EIJRYCLES (EjJpwtX7js), a Spartan architect, 
who built the finest of the baths at Corinth, and 
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adorned it with beautiful marbles. (Paus. ii. 3. 
$5.) - [P.S.] 

EU'RYCLES (E ipvitKrjs), a Greek physician 
or grammarian, who must hove lived in or before 
the first century after Christ, as he is mentioned 
by Erotianus. {Gloss. Ilippocr. p. 308.) He ap- 
pears to have written a commentary on Hippocrates, 
de Articulis , which does not now exist. [W. A. G.] 
EURY'CRATES (Edpwfpdvrjs) I., was the 11th 
king of Sparta in the Agid house : his reign was 
coincident with the conclusion of the first Messe- 
nian war. (Paus. iii. 3. § 3.) 

II. Grandson of the above, called also (Herod 
vii. 204) Eurycratides, Mias 13th of the same line, 
and reigned during the earlier and disastrous part 
of the war with Tegea (Herod, i. 65), which his 
grandson Anaxandrides brought to a happy issue 
(Paus. iii. 3. § 5.) • [A. 11. C.] 

• EURYCY'DE. [Endymion.] 

FAJRY'DAMAS (Edpifidpas). 1. A son of 
Irus and Demonassa, was on£ of the Argonauts. 
(Hygin. Fab. 14.) Apollonius Rhodius (i. 67 
comp. Orph. Arg. 164) calls him a son of Ctimenus. 

2. One of the suitors of Penelope, who was 
killed by Odysseus. (Horn. O d. xviii. 297, xxii. 
283.) There are two more mythical personages 
of this name (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5 ; Horn. II. v. 1 48), 
which Ovid ( lb. 331) uses as a surname of Hector 
in the setose of M ruling far and wide.” [L. S.j 
EIJRYDA'MIDAS (Evp8a/d5as), son of Agis 
IV., king of Sparta. At the death of his father 
he was yet a child. According to Pausanias, he 
was poisoned by Cleoraencs with the assistance of 
the ephors, and the royal power of his family 
transferred to his brother Eucleidcs. The truth of 
this story is, however, questionable. (Paus. ii. 9. 
§ 1, iii. 10. § 6 ; Manso, Sparta , vol. iii. 2, p 
136.) [C. P. M.] 

EURY'DICE (EdpuSbtTj). The most celebrated 
of the many mythical personages bearing this 
name is Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus. [Okfiikus.] 
There are seven others beside, viz. one of the I)a- 
aaides (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5), a daughter of Adras- 
tus and mother of Laomedon (Apollod. iii. 12. § 3), 
a daughter of Lacedaemon and wife of Acrisius 
(Apollod. ii. 2. § 2, iii. 10. § 3 ; Paus. iii. 13. § 6), 
a (laughter of Clymenus and wife of Nestor (Horn. 
Od. iii. 452), the wife of Lj'curgus and mother of 
Archemorus (Apollod. i. 9. $ 14), the wife of Creon, 
king of Thebes (Soph. Antigone ), and, according to 
the “ Cypria,” the wife of Aeneias. (Paus. x. 26. 
§ 1.) [L. S.] 

EURY'DICE (EdpvSltcij). 1. An Illyrian prin- 
cess, wife of Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, and 
mother of the famous Philip. According to Justin 
(vii. 4, 5), she engaged in a conspiracy with a 
paramour against the life of her husband ; but 
though the plot was detected, Bhe was spared by 
Amyntas out of regard to their common offspring. 
After the death of the latter (b. c. 369), his eldest 
son, Alexander, who succeeded him on the throne, 
was murdered after a short reign by Ptolemy 
Alorites, and it seems probable that Eurydice was 
concerned in this plot also. From a comparison of 
the statements of Justin (vii. 5) and Diodorus (xv. 
71, 77, xvi. 2), it would appear that Ptolemy was 
the paramour at whose instigation Eirydice had 
attempted the life of her husband ; and she cer- 
tainly seems to have made common cause with him 
after the assassination of her son. (ThirlwaU’s 
Greece^ vol. v. p. 164.) But the appearance of 
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another pretender to the throne, Pausanias, who 
was joined by the greater part of the Macedonians, 
reduced Eurydice to ^reat difficulties, and led her 
to invoke the assistance of the Athenian general 
Iphicrates, who readily espoused her cause, drove 
out Pausanias, and reinstated Eurydice and Ptolemy 
in the full possession of Macedonia, the latter being 
declared regent for the young king Perdiccas. 
(Aeschin. de Fals. Leg. §§ 8, 9 ; Corn. Nep. Iphi- 
crat. 3 ; Suidas, s. v. Kdpavos.) Justin represents 
Eurydice as having subsequently joined with 
Ptolemy in putting to death Perdiccas also ; but 
this is certainly a mistake. On the contrary, Per- 
diccas in fact put Ptolemy to death, and succeeded 
him on the throne : what part Eurydice took in 
the matter we know not, any more than her sub- 
sequent fate. (Diod. xvi. 2 ; Syncell. p. 263, b.) 

2. An Illyrian by birth, wife of Philip of Mace- 
don, and mother of Cynane or Cynna. (Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 70, b. ; Kuhn, ad Aelian. V. //. xiii. 36 ; 
Paus. v. 17. § 4.) According to Dicacarchus (ap. 
A then. xiii. p. 557, c.), her name was Audata. 

3. Daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiccas III., 
king of Macedonia, and Cynane, daughter of 
Philip. Her real name appears to have been 
Adea (Arrian, ap. {*hot. p. 70, b.); at what time 
it was changed to that of Eurydice we are not told. 
She was brought up by lier mother, and seems to 
have been early accustomed by her to those mascu- 
line and martial exercises in which Cynane herself 
delighted. (Polyaen. viii. 60; Athen. xiii. p. 
560.) She accompanied her mother on her daring 
expedition to Asia [Cvnane] ; and when Cynane 
was put to death by Alcetas, the discontent ex- 
pressed by the troops, and the respect with which 
they looked on Eurydice as one of the surviving 
members of the royal house, induced Perdiccas not 
only to spare her life, but to give her in marriage 
to the unhappy king Arrhidaeus. (Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 70, b.) We hear no more of her during 
the life of Perdiccas ; but after his death her active 
and ambitious spirit broke forth : she demanded of 
the new governors, Pithon and Arrhidaeus, to be 
admitted to her due share of authority, and by her 
intrigues against them, and the favour she enjoyed 
•with the army, she succeeded in compelling them 
to resign their office. But the arrival of her mortal 
enemy, Ahtipater, disconcerted her projects : she 
took an active part in the proceedings at Tripara- 
deisus, and even delivered in person to the assem- 
bled soldiery an harangue against Antipater, which 
had been composed for her by her secretary Ascle- 
piodorus ; but all her efforts were unavailing, and 
Antipater was appointed regent and guardian of 
the king. (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71 ; Diod. xviii. 
39.) She was now compelled to remain quiet, and 
accompanied her husband and Antipater to Europe. 
But the death of Antipater in 319, the more feeble 
character of Polyspcrchon, who succeeded him as 
regent, and the failure of his enterprises in Greece, 
and above all, the favourable disposition he evinced 
towards Olympias, determined her again to take 
an active part: she concluded an alliance with 
Cassander, and, as he was wholly occupied with 
the affairs of Greece, she herself assembled an flUhy 
and took the field in person. Polysperchon ad- 
vanced against her from Epeirus, accompanied by 
Aeacides, the king of that country, and Olympias, 
as well as by Roxana and her infant son. But 
he presence of Olympias was alone sufficient to 

decide the contest : the Macedonian troops refused 
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to fight against tha^rrtbther of Alexander, and wen 
over to her Side. Eurydice Bed from the field of 
battle to Amphipolis* bat vfrs seized and made 
risoner. She was at first confined, together with 
er husband, in a narrow dungeon, and scantily 
supplied with food ; but soon Olympias, becoming 
alarmed at the compassion excited among the 
Macedonians, determined to get rid of her rival, 
and sent the young queen in her prison a sword, a 
rope, and a cup of hemlock, with orders to choose 
her mode of death. The spirit of Eurydice re- 
gained unbroken to the last ; she still breathed 
defiance to Olympias, and prayed that she might 
soon be requited with the like gifts ; then, having 
paid as well as she could the last duties to her 
husband, she put an end to her own life by hang- 
ing, without giving way to a tear or word of 
lamentation. (Diod. xix. 11 ; Justin, xiv. 5; 
Athen. xiii. p. 560, f. ; Aelian, V. II. xiii. 36.) 
Her body was afterwards removed by Cassander, 
and interred, together with that of her husband, 
with royal pomp at Aegae. (Diod. xix. 52 ; 
Athen. iv. p. 155, a.) 

4. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of Ptolemy, 
t the son of Lagus. The period of her marriage is 

not mentioned by any ancient writer, but it is pro- 
bable that it took place shortfy after the partition 
of Triparadeisus, and the appointment of Antipater 
to the regency, b . c . 321. (See Droyscn, Gesch. d. 
Nachfolger , p. 154.) She was the mother of three 
sons, viz. Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, who suc- 
ceeded his brother on the throne of Macedonia, and 
a third (whose name is not mentioned), put to 
death by Ptolemy Philadelphus (Paus. i. 7. $ 1) ; 
and of two daughters, Ptolema'is, afterwards mar- 
ried to Demetrius Poliorcetes (Plut. Demetr. 32, 
46), and Lysandra, the wife of Agathocles, son of 
Lysimachus. (Paus. i. 9. $ 6.) It appears, how- 
ever, that Ptolemy, who, like all the other Greek 
princes of his day, allowed himself to have several 
wives at once, latterly neglected her for Berenice 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 4) ; and it was probably from resent- 
ment on this account, and for the preference shewn 
40 the children of Berenice, that she withdrew from 
the court of Egypt. In 287 we find her re- 
siding at Miletus, where she welcomed Demetrius* 
Poliorcetes, and gave him her daughter Ptolema'is 
in marriage,-at a time when such a step coaid not but 
be highly offensive to Ptolemy. (Plut. Demetr. 46.) 

5 . An Athenian, of a family descended from the 
great. Mil tiades. (Plut. Demetr. 14; Diod. xx. 40.) 
She was first married to Ophelias, the conqueror of 
Cyrene, and after his death returned to Athens, 
where she married Demetrius Poliorcetes, on oc- 
casion of his first visit to that city. (Plut. Demetr. 
14.) She is said to have had by him a son called 
Corrhabus. (Id. 53 .) 

6. A daughter of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
who gave her in marriage to Antipater, son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, when the latter 
invoked his assistance against his brother Alexan- 
der. (Justin, xvi. 1; Euseb. Ann. p. 155.) After 
the murder of Antipat$r [see vol i. p. 202, a.], she 
was condemned by her father to perpetual im- 
prilbnment. (Justin, xvi. 2.) 

7 . The sister and wife of Ptolemy Philopator is 
called by Justin (xxx. 1) Eurydice, but her real 
name was Arsinoe. [Arsinoe, No. 5.] [E. H. B.j 

EURY'LEON (EupuXewv), is said to have been 
the original name of Ascanius. (Dionys.i. 70 ; Ap- 
pian p de Reg. Rom. i.) . [L. S.] 
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EURY'LEON (Eipvkiwv.) 1. One of the com* 
panions of Dorieas, with whom he went out to esta- 
blish a colony, Heracleia in Sicily. Nearly all the 
Spartan colonists, however, were slain tyr the Car- 
thaginians and Egestaeans. Euryleon was the only 
one of the leaders who escaped: he gathered the 
remnants of the Lacedaemonians and took possession 
of Minoa, a colony of Selinus, and assisted the Se- 
linuntians imgetting rid of their tyrant Peithagoras. 
(Herod, v. 46 ; comp. Do rib us.) 

2. A commander of the Lacedaemonians in their 
first war against the Messenians. He was of The- 
ban extraction, and a descendant of Cadngas. (Paus. 
iv. 7. $ 3.)* 4 , XL. S.] 

EURY'LOCIIUS (E dp6\o X os), one of the com- 
panions of Odysseus in his wanderings. He was 
the only one that escaped from the house of Circe, 
while his friends wei^ metamorphosed into swine ; 
and when Odysseus went to the lower world, Eu- 
rylochus and Perimedes performed the prescribed 
sacrifices. It was* on his adviee that the com- 
panions of Odysseus carried off some of the oxen 
of Helios. (Horn. Od. x. 203, &c., xi. 23, &C., 
xii. 339, &c.) Another personage of the same name 
is mentioned among the sons of Aegyptus.,> (Apol- 
lod. ii. 1. § 5.) [L. S.] 

EURY'LOCIIUS (EwpdAoxos), a Spartan com- 
mander, in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, b . c. 426, was sent with 3000 heafy-armed 
of the allies, at the request of the Aetolians to act 
with them against the Messenians of Naupactus, 
where Demosthenes, whom they had recently de- 
feated, was still remaining, but without any force. 
Kurylochus assembled his troops at Delphi, re- 
ceived the submission of the Ozolian Locrians, and 
advanced through their country into the district of 
Naupactus. The town itself was saved by Acar- 
nanian succours obtained by Demosthenes, on the 
introduction of which, Kurylochus retired, but 
took up his quarters among his neighbouring allies 
with a covert design in concert with the Ambra- 
ciots against the Amp|jjlochian Argives, and Acar- 
nanians. After waiting the requisite time he set his 
army in motion from Proschium, and, by a well- 
chosen line of march contriving to elude the Ara- 
philochians and their allies, who were stationed to 
oppose him, effected a junction with his friends at 
Olpae. Here, on the sixth day following, the 
enemy, under DeraosthencB, attacked him. Eury- 
lochus took the right wing opposed to Demosthenes 
with the Messenians and a few Athenians ; and 
here, when already taking them on the flank, he 
was surprised by the assault of an ambuscade in 
his rear ; his troops were routed, himself slain, and 
the whole army in consequence defeated. (Thuc. 
iii. 100— 102, 105— 109.) [A.H.C.] 

EURY'LOCIIUS (Eipv\o X os). 1 . A native 
of Lusiae in Arcadia, whose name is frequently 
mentioned by Xenophon in the Anabasis. On one 
occasion, when the army was marching through 
the territory of the Carduchii, he protected Xeno- 
phon, whose shield-bearer hod deserted him. He 
was one of the deputies sent by the army to 
Anaxibius. Afterwards we find him counselling 
his comrades to extort from Seuthes the pay which 
he owed them. (Xon. Anab. iv. 2 . § 21 , 7 . § 11 , 
vii. 1. § 32V 6. § 40.) 

2. A sceptical philosopher, a disciple of Pyrrho, 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 68). .The 
same writer mentions another Eurylochus of La- 
rissa, to whom Socrates refused to place himself 
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under obligation by accepting money from him, or 
going to his house (ii. 25). ' [C. P. M.j 

EURY'MACHUS (Etyfyutxos), the name of 
fbnr my th i cal personages, viz. one of the suitors of 
Hippodameia (Pans. vi. 21. § 6), a prince of the 
Phlegyes who attacked and destroyed Thebes after 
the death of Amphion and Zethus (Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 933), a son of Theano (Pars. x. 27), and 
one of the suitors of Penelope. (Horn. Od. i. 399, 
&c., xxii. 88.) [L. S.j 

EURY'MACHUS (E ipvfMxos), grandson of 
another Eurymachus and son of Leontiades, the 
Theban <g|knmander at Thermopylae, who led his 
men over to Xerxes. Herodotus in hit account of 
the father's conduct relates, that the son in after 
time was killed by the Plataeans, when at the 
head of four hundred men and occupying their 
city. (Herod, vii. 233.) This is, no doubt, the 
same evfcnt which Thucydides (ii. 1 — 7) records 
as the first overt act of the Peloponnesian war, 
b. c. 431. The number of meit was by his account 
only a little more than three hundred, nor was Eury- 
machus the actual commander, ^but the enterprise 
had been negotiated by parties in Plataea through 
him, and the conduct of it would therefore no 
doubt entrusted very much to him. The 
family was clearly one of the great aristocratical 
houses. Thucydides (ii. 2) calls Eurvmachus ** a 
man of the greatest power in Thebes.” [A. II. C.) 

EURYME'DE (Edpo/*r|57j), the name of two 
mythical personages. [Glaucus ; Meleager.] 

EURY'MEDON (Etipvfitduv). 1. A Cabeirus, 
a son of Hephaestus and Cabeiro, and a brother of 
Alcon. (Nonn. Dionys. xiv. 22; Cic. da Nat. 
Dear. iii. 21.) 

2. One of the attendants of Nestor. (Horn. II. 
viii. 114, xi. 620.) 

3. A son of Ptolcmaeus, and charioteer of Aga- 
memnon ; his tomb was shewn at Mycenae. (Horn. 
11. iv. 228; Paus. ii. 16. §5.) There are two 
more mythical personages of this name. (Horn. Od. 

vii. 58 ; Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) ft Eurymedon signifies a 
being ruling far and wide, and occurs as a surname 
of several divinities, such as Poseidon (Pind. Ol. 

viii. 31), Perseus (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1514), and 

Hermes. (Hesych. s. v.) [L. S.] 

EURY'MEDON (Edpv/u&W), a son of Thucles, 
an Athenian general in the Peloponnesian war, 
held in its fifth year, b. c. 428, the command of 
sixty ships, which the Athenians, on hearing of 
the intestine troubles of Corcyra, and the move- 
ment of the Peloponnesian fleet under Alcidas and 
Brasidas to take advantage of them, hastily de- 
spatched to maintain their interest there. This, it 
was found, had already been secured by Nicostra- 
tus with a small squadron from Naupactus. Eury- 
medon, however, took the chief command ; and the 
seven days of his stay at Corcyra were marked by 
the. wildest cruelties inflicted by the commons on 
their political opponents. These were no doubt 
encouraged by the presence of so large an Athenian 
forco : How far they were personally sanctioned, or 
how far they could, have been checked by Eury- 
medon, can hardly bo determined. (Tkuc. iii. 80, 
81, 85.1 

In the following summer he was united with 
Hipponicus in command of the whoffe Athenian 
force by land, and, co-operating with a fleet under 
Nicias, ravaged the district of Tanagra, and ob- 
tained sufficient success over some Thebans and 
Tanagraeans to justify a trophy. (Thuc. iii. 91.) | 
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‘ At the end of this campaign# he was appointed 
one of the commanders of the large Reinforcements 
destined for Sicily, Slid "early in b. c. 425 set sail 
with forty ships, accompanied by his colleague 
Sophocles, and*by Demosthenes also, in a private 
capacity, though allowed to use the ships for any 
purpose he pleased on the coast of Peloponnesus. 
They were ordered to touch at Corcyra on their 
way, and information of the arrival there of a Pe- 
loponnesian squadron made the commanders so 
anxious to hasten thither, that it was against their 
will, and only by the accident of stormy weather, 
that Demosthenes contrived to execute his project 
of fortifying Pylos. [Demosthenes.] This how- 
ever, once completed, had the effect of recalling 
the enemy from Corcyra : their Bixty ships passed 
unnoticed by Eurymedon and Sophocles, then in 
Zacynthus, and made their \yay to Pylos, whither 
on intelligence from Demosthenes, the Athenian 
squadron presently pursued them. Here they .ap- 
pear to have remained till the capture of the Spar- 
tans in the island ; and after this, proceeded to 
Corcyra to execute their original commission of 
reducing the oligarchical exiles, by whose warfare 
from the hill Istone the city was suffering severely. , 
In this they succeeded : the exiles were driven 
from their fortifications, and surrendered on condi- 
tion of being judged at Athens, and remaining, till 
removal thither, in Athenian custody ; while, on 
the other hand, by any attempt to escape they 
should be considered to forfeit all terms. Into 
such an attempt they were treacherously inveigled 
by their countrymen, and handed over in conse- 
quence by the Athenian general#? to a certain and 
cruel death at the hands of their betrayers. This 
shameful proceeding was encouraged, so Thucy- 
dides expressly states, by the evident reluctance of 
Eurymedon and Sophocles to allow other hands 
than their own to present their prizes at Athens, 
while they should be away in Sicily. To Sicily 
they now proceeded; but their movements were 
presently put an end to by the general pacification 
effected under the influence of Ilermocrates, to 
which the Athenian commanders themselves, with 
their allies, were induced to accede. For this, on 
their return to Athens, the people, ascribing the 
defeat of their ambitious schemes to corruption in 
their officers, condemned two of them to banish- 
ment, visiting Eurymedon, who perhaps had shown 
more reluctance than his colleagues, with the milder 
punishment of a fine. (Thuc. iii. 115, iv. 2 — 8, 
13, 46—48, 65.) 

Eurymedon is not known to have held any other 
command till his appointment at the end of b. c. 
414, in conjunction with Demosthenes, to the com- 
mand of the second Syracusan armament. He 
himself was sent at once, after the receipt of Ni- 
cias's letter, about mid-winter, with a supply of 
money and the news of the intended rciuforcementa : 
in the spring he returned to meet Demosthenes at 
Zacynthus. Their subsequent joint proceedings 
belong rather to the story of his more able col- 
league. In the night attack on Epipolae he took 
a share, and united with Demosthenes in the sab- 
sequent representations to Nicias of the nece&ity 
for instant departure. His career was ended in 
the first of the two sea-fights. His command was 
on the right wing, and while- endeavouring by 
the extension of his line to outflank the endfcy, he 
was, by the defeat of the Athenian centre, cut off ^ 
and surrounded inr the recess of the harbour, his * 
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ships captured, aft&tiiiiAsetf slam* .Diodorus, writ-* 
ingperhaps from Ephortks,Telates, that Agatharchus 
was the Syracusan Jjfaeril Opposed* to him, and 
represents the defeat a^ having begun with Kury- 
medon’s division, and thence exteflued to the cen- 
tre. (Thuc. vii. 16, 31, 33, 42, 4'S, 49, 52 ; Diod. 
xiii. 8, 11, IS ; Plut. Ninas, *20, 24.) [A.H.C.] 

EURY'MEDON (E bpvptiw.) 1. Of Myr- 

rhinus, a friend of Plato, who, in his will, appointed 
him one of his executors. (Diog. Laert. iii. 42, 43.) 

2. Of Tarentum, a Pythagorean philosopher men- 
tioned by Iamblichns. ( Pit. Pyth. 36.) 

3. A person who was suborned by Dcmophilus to 

bring an accusation of impiety against Aristotle for 
speaking irreverently of llermes in a poem, which 
is preserved in Athenaeus. (xv. p. 696.) [L. S.] 

EURY'NOMK (Edpvv6pr)). 1. A daughter of 
Oceanus. When Hephaestus was expelled by Hera 
from Olympus, Kurynome and Thetis received him 
in the bosom of the sea. (Horn. It. xviii, 395, Ac. ; 
Apollod. i. 2. § 2.) Previous to the time of Cronos 
and Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled in 
Olympus over the Titans, but after being conquered 
by Cronos, she had sunk down into Tartarus or 
Oceanus. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 503, Ac. ; Tzetz. ad j 
Lt/coph. 1191.) By Zeus she* became the mother 
of the Chari tes, or of Asopus. (lies. Thcog. 
908 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 6.) 

2. A surname of Artemis at Phigalea in Arcadia. 
Her sanctuary which was surrounded by cypresses, ! 
was opened only once in every year, and sacrifices ! 
were then offered to her. She was represented 
half woman and half fish. (Paus. viii. 41. $ 4.) 
There are four more mythical personages of this 
name. (Horn. Od. xviii. 163 ; Apollod. iii. 9. § 
2.) [Adrastus, Agexor.] [L. S.] 

EURY'NOMUS (Et/pw'o/zoy), a daemon of the 
lower world, concerning whom there was a tradi- 
tion at Delphi, according to which, he devoured the 
flesh of dead human bodies, and left nothing but 
the bones. Polygnotus represented him in the 
Lesche at Delphi, of a dark-blue complexion, shew- 
ing his teeth, and sitting on the skin of a vulture. 

( Paus. x. 28. § 4.) There are two other mythi- 
cal personages of this name, one mentioned by 
ONrid (Met. xii. 311) and the other in the Odyssey 
(ii. 2*2). [L. S.] 

EURYPHA'MUS or EURYPHE'MUS (Ed- 
pipapos). a Pythagorean philosopher of Metapon- 
tum. (Iamblich. de Vii. Pyth. 30, 36.) Lysis was 
his fclijW-pupil and his faithful friend. Eurypha- 
mus wjjf the author of a work IT epl (Mov, which is 
lost, bqt a considerable fragment of it is preserved 
in Stobfeeus. (Serm. tit. 103. 27.) [L. S.] 

EU'RYPHON (E JpiKptSj'), a celebrated physi- 
cian of Cnidos in Caria, who was probably l>om in 
the former half of the fifth century b. o., as Sofanus 
( Pita flippocr. in Hippocr. Opera , vol. iii. p. 85 1 ) 
says that be was a contemporary of Hippocrates, but 
older. The same writer says that he and H ippocratcs 
were summoned to the court of Pcrdiccas, the son 
of Alexander, king of Macedonia ; but this story 
is considered very doubtful, if not altogether apo- 
cryphal. [Hippocrates.] He is mentioned in a 
corrupt fragment of the comic poet Plato, preserved 
by Galen (Comment, in Hippocr. ** Aphor vii. 44. 
vol. Xviii, pt. i. p. 149), in which, instead of iirvos, 
Meineke reads amryos. He is several times quoted 
byGWn, who says that he was considered to be the 
author of the ancient medical work entitled KuiStai 
Tvwfxeu (Comment, in Hippocr. u De Morb. Vulgar. 
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! VI.” i. 29. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 886, where for Ibiais 
we should read KvtSiais), and also that some persona 
attributed to him several works included in the 
Hippocratic Collection (Comment, in Ilippocr. “ De 
Humor.” i. prooem. vol. xvi. p. 3), viz. those enti- 
tled II epl Atalrijs 'Ty teivijs, de Salubri Virtue Rar 
tione (Comment, in Hippocr . “ De Rat. Viet, in 
Morb. Acut.” i. 17. vol. xv. p. 455), and II epl 
Aialrris, de Vidus Ratione. (De Aliment . FacuCt. 

i. 1. vol. vi. p. 473.) lie may perhaps be the au- 
thor of the second book Tlepl Nou<ro>v, De Morlns t 
which forms part of the Hippocratic Collection, 
but which is generally allowed to be spsHous, as a 
passage in this work ( vol# ii. p. 284) is quoted by 
Galen (Comment, in Hippocr. “ De Morb. Vulgar. 
VI.” i. *29. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 888), and attributed 
to Euryphon (see Littre’s Hippocr. vol. i. pp. 47, 
363); and in the sai«e manner M. Ermerins (Hip- 
pocr. de Rat. Viet, in Morb. Acut. pp. 338, 369 ) 
conjectures that he is the author of the work II epl 
Tvvaucelris 4wtos, dfe Natura Muliebri, as Soranus 
appears to allude to a passage in that treatise (vol. 

ii. p. 533) while qtifcting the opinions of Euryphon. 

(De Arte OUtctr. p. 1*24.) From a passage in 
Caclius Aurelianus (dc Morb.jChron. ii. !&|Xs 390) 
it appears, that Euryphon was aware of ifST differ- 
ence between the arteries and the veins, and also 
considered that the former vessels contained blood. 
Of his works nothing is now extant except a few 
fragments, unless he be the author of the treatises 
in the Hippocratic Collection that have been attri- 
buted to him. [W.A. G.] 

KURYPON, otherwise called EURY'TIOtf 
. ( Evpvircov. Evpirrltov), grandson of Procles, was the 
; third king of that house at Sparta, and thencefor- 
j ward gave it the name of Eurypontidac. Plutarch 
j talks of his having relaxed the kingly power, and 
played the demagogue ; and Polyaenus relates a 
war with the Arcadians of Mantineia under his 
command. (Paus. iii. 7. § 1 ; Plut. Lye. 2 ; Poly- 
aen. ii. 13.) [A.H.C.J 

ElJRY'PTOLEMfcJS (Edpvirr6\efws). 1. One 
of the family of the Alcmaeonidae, the son of 
Megacles and father of Isodice, the wife of Cimon. 
(Plut. Cimon , 4.) 

2. Son of Peisianax, and cousin of Alcibiades. 
We find him coming forwards on the occasion oi 
the trial of the victorious generals after the battle 
of Arginusae to oppose the illegal proceedings, in- 
stituted against them. His speech on the occasion 
is quoted by Xenophon. He asked that a day 
should be granted for the separate trial of each- 
prisoner (Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 16, &c.) 

3. Another Kuryptolemus, of whom nothing else 

is known, is mentioned by Xenophon as having been 
sent as ambassador to the Persian court. He could 
not have been the same with the cousin of Alcibiades, 
as he had not returned from hiB mission when the 
latter was at Athens ready to welcome his cousin 
on his return from banishment. (Hell. i. 3V § 1-3; 

4. §7, 19.) [C. P.M.J 

KURY'PYLUS (EitpvnvKos.) 1. A son of 
Euaemon and Ops. (Hygin. Fab. 81.) He ap- 
pears in the different traditions about him, as a 
hero of Orraenion, or Hyria, or as a king of Cy- 
rene. In the Iliad ho is represented as having led 
the men of Orraenion and other places to Troy 
with forty ships, and he is one of those who oflfer 
to fight with Hector, (ii. 734, vii. 167.) He »Mr 
many a Trojan, and when he himself was wohnded 
by Paris, he wan. nqjgfed and cure4 by Pntrodas. 
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(xi. 841, xv. 300 1 comp. Apollod. iii. 10. $ 8 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 97 ? Ov. Met. xiii. 357.) According 
to a genealogy of the heroes of Ormenion ho was 
a son of HyjJerochus, and the father of Ormenus. 
(SchoL ad. Find. Ol. vii. 42.) Among the heroes 
of Hyria, he is mentioned as a son of Poseidon 
undCelaeno, and went to Libya before Cyrene who 
fought against the lion that attacked his flocks, 
and in Libya he became connected with the Ar- 
gonauts. (Schol. ad Apollon, llhod. iv. 1561 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lycaph. 902.) He is said to have been 
married to. Sterope, the daughter of Helios, by 
whom he bf&ame the father of Lycaon mid Leu- 
cippus. (Schol. ad Find. Fyih. iv. 57 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 886.) The tradition which connects him 
with the legends about Dionysus, is given under 
Absymnetes, and Eurypylus as connected with 
Dionysus, dedicated a sanctuary to Soteria at Pa- 
trac (Paus. vii. 21. $ 2), which also contained a 
monument of him, and where sacrifices were offered 
to him every year after the festival of Dionysus, 
(vii. 19. $$ 1, 3, ix. 41. $ 1.) From Pausanias 
we learn that Eurypylus was called by some a son 
of DexameAus. (Comp. Muller, Orc/iom. p. 341, 
&c., 2nd&3it.) 

2. A im of Poseidon and Astypalaea, was king 
of Cos, and was killed by Heracles who on his re- 
turn from Troy landed in Cos, and being taken for 
a pirate, was attacked by its inhabitants. ( A pol- 
led. ii. 7. §§ 1, 8.) According to another tradi- 
tion Heracles attacked the island of Cos, in order 
to obtain possession of Chalciope, the daughter of 
Eurypylus, whom he loved. (Schol. ad Find, 
Nem. iv. 40 ; comp. Horn. II. ii. 676, xiv. 250 &.c., 
xv. 25.) 

3. A son of Telephus and Astyoche, was king 
of Moesia or Cilicia. Eurypylus was induced by 
the presents which Priam sent to his mother or 
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_t&ry, after their father^ fjethrntte Peloponnesus 
and occupation o i his allotment* of Laconia. He 
died immediately after thto b&J(h g£ his children 
and had not even time to decide which of the 
two should suCcded Him. The mother professed 
to be unable to name the elder, and the Lacedae- 
monians in embarrassment applied to Delphi, 
and were instructed to make them both kings, 
but give the greater honour to the elder. The 
difficulty tlius remaining was at last removed at 
the suggestion of Panites, a Messenian, by watch- 
ing which of the children was first washed and fed 
by the mother ; and the first rank was accordingly 
given to Eurj’sthenes and retained by his descend- 
ants. (Herod, vi. 51, 52.) The mother's name 
was Argeia, and her brother Thcras was, during 
their minority, their joint-guardian and regent. 
(Herod, iv. 147.) They were married to two sis- 
ters, twins like themselves, the daughters of Ther- 
sander, the Heracleid king of Cleonae, by name 
Lathria and Anaxnndra, whose tombs were to De 
seen at Sparta in the time of Pausanias (iy, 16. 
$ 5). The two brothers are said to have united 
with the son of Temenus to restore Aepytus, the 
son of Crespliontcs, to Messenia. Otherwise, they 
were, .according to bath Pausanias and Herodotus, 
in continual strife, which perhaps may give a mean- 
ing to the strange story related inPolyaenus (i. 10), 
that Proclcs and Temenus attacked the Eurvsthei- 
<lae then in occupation of Sparta, and were success- 
ful through the good order preserved by the flute, 
the benefit of which on this occasion was the origin 
of the well-known Spartan practice. Ephorus in 
Strabo (viii. p. 366) states, that they maintained 
themselves by taking foreigners into their service, 
and these Clinton understands by the name Eurys- 
theidae ; hut Muller considers it to be one of the 
transfers made by Ephorus in ancient times of the 


wife, to assist the Trojans against the Greeks. 
Eurypylus killed Machaon, but was himself slain 
by Ncoptolemus. (Hygin. Fab. 112 ; Strain xiii. 
p. 584 ; Paus. iii. 26. § 7 A Diet. Cret. iv. 14; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1697.) There are three other 
mythical personages of this name. (Apollod. ii. 7. 
§ 8, i. 7. § 10, 8. § 3.) [L. S.] 

EURY'PY LUS (EdpdiruAos), is referred to as 
an author by Athenaeus (xi. p. 508), but is other- 
wise unknown. [L. S.j 

EURYSACES (Ewpuirrfitijy), a son of the Tela- 
monian Ajax and Tecmessa, was named after 
the broad shield of his father. (Soph. Aj. 575 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 857 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 623 ; 
Philostr. Heroic. 11.2.) An Athenian tradition 
related, that Eurysaces and his brother Philacus 
had given up to the Athenians the island of Sa- 
lamis, which they had inherited from their grand- 
father, and that the two brothers received in return 
i ® franchise. One of the brothers then set- 
tled at Brauron, and the other at Melite. Eury- 
saces was honoured like his father, at Athens, with 
an mm\/ Plut 10 ; Paus. i. 35. § 2.) [L.S.] 
EURYSTERNOS (Edpvo-rtpvos), that is, the 
goddess with a broad chest, is a surname of Ge 
(Hes. Theog, 117), under which she had a sanc- 
uary on the Crathis near Aegae in Achaia, with a 
very ancient statue. (Paus. vii. 25. | 8, v. 14. 

CIAS^n S1 ?^ E \ NI ? (Etyv<r64vvs\ and PRO- 
LiEb (u/XMeAify), the twin sons of Aristodemus, 

ere born, according to the common account 
oetore, , but, according to genuine Spartan j 


customs of his own. Cicero ( de Div . ii. 43) tells 
us, that Procles died one year before his brother, 
and was much the more famous for his achieve- 
ments. * (Compare Clinton, F. II. vol. i. p. 333 ; 
Muller, Dor. i. 5. $§ 13, 14.) [A. H.C.j 

KURYSTllEUS. [Heracles.] 

EURY'TION (Eipvrlav). 1. A son of Irus 
and Demonassa, and a grandson of Actor, is men- 
tioned among the Argonauts. (Hygin. Fab. 14 ; 
Apollon, llhod. i. 7L) According to others he 
was a son of Actor, and he is also called Eurvtus. 
(Apollod. i. 8. $ 2 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 175.) 
When Peleus was expelled from his dominions* be 
fled to Eurytion and married his daughtej|i Antir. 
gone ; but in shooting at the Calydonian boar, Pe- 
leus inadvertently killed his father-in-law. &Apol- 
lod. iii. 13. $ 1. &c.) 

2. A centaur who took to flight during the fight 
of Heracles with the centaurs ; but he was after- 
wards killed by Heracles in the dominions of Dex- 
amenus, whose daughter Eurj r tion was on the point 
of making his wife. (Apollod. ii. 5. $ 4, &c. ; 
comp. Diod. iv. 33 ; Hygin. Fab. 31.) Two other 
mythical personages of this name are mentioned, by 
Apollodorus (ii. 5. § 10) and Virgil. (Aen. v. 495, 
&c.) [L. S.] 

EURY'TION. [Eurypon.] \ 

EU'RYTUS (E uptrros). 1. A son of Melar 
neus and Stratonice (Schol. ad Soph. Track. 268), 
was king of Oechalia, probably the Thessalian 
town of this name. (Muller, Dor. ii. ll^pf 1.) 
lie was a skilful archer and married to Antioche, 
by whom he became the father of Iole, Iphitus^ 
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Molion or Deion* Clythis, and Toxeua. (Diod. iv. 
87.) He was proud of his skill in using the bow, 
and is even said to have instructed Heracles in his 
art. (Theocrit. xxiv. 1 0.5, ; Apollod. ii. 4. § 9 ; 
Soph. l.c.) He offered his daughter I ole as prize 
to him who should conquer him and his sons in 
shooting with the bow. Heracles won the prize, 
hut Eurytus and his sons, with the exception of 
Iphitus, refused to give up Iole, because they 
feared lest he should kill the children lie might 
have by her. (Apollod. ii. 6. § 1 .) Heracles ac- 
cordingly marched against Oechalia with an army : 
he took the place and killed Eurytus and his sons. 
(Apollod. ii. 7. § 7.) According to a tradition in 
Athenaeus (xi. p. 461) he put them to death be- 
cause they had demanded a tribute from the Euboe- 
ans. According to the Homeric poems, on the 
other hand, Eurytus was killed by Apollo whom 
he presumed to rival in using the bow. (Od. viii. 
326 .) The remains of the body of Eurytus were 
believed to be preserved in the Carnasian grove ; 
and in the Messenian Oechalia sacrifices were of- 
fered to him every year. (Paus. iv. 3. § 6, 27. § 
4, 33. § 5.) 

2. A son of Actor and Molione of Elis. (Horn. 
If. ii. 621 ; Apollod. ii. 7. § 2 ; Paus. ii. 15. $ 1 ; 
Eurip. Ipk. Aul. 270.) [Moliones.] 

3. A son of Hermes and Antianeira, and bro- 

ther of Echion, was one of the Argonauts. (Apol- 
lod. i. 9. § 16 ; Hygin. Fab. 14, 160 ; Val. Place. 
L 439.) He is sometimes also called Erytus. 
(Pind. Pytk. iv. 179 ; Apollon, lihod. i. .51 ; 
Orph. Arg. 133.) There are two more -mythical 
personages of this name. (Apollod. iii. 10, <$ 5, i. 
6- -§2.) [L.S.] 

EU'RYTUSfEupuroyJ.an eminent Pythagorean 
philosopher, whom Iamblichus in one passage (de 
Vit. Pyth. 28) describes as a native of Croton 
while in another {V»id. 36) he enumerates him 
among the Tarentine Pythagoreans. He was a 
disciple of Philolaus, and Diogenes Laertius (iii. 6. 
viii. 46) mentions him among the teachers of Plato, 
though this statement is very doubtful. It is un- 
certain whether Eurytus was the author of any 
. work, unless wc suppose that the fragment in 
fitobaeus ( Phys . Eel. i. p. 210), which is there 
ascribed to one Eurytus, belongs to our Eurytus. 
(Ritter, Oesch. der Pythag. Philos, p. 64, &c.) [L.S.J 

EUSE'BIUS (Evcrefim) of Caksareia, the 
lather of ecclesiastical history, took the surname of 
Pan a gfafli, to commemorate his devoted friendship 
far tfphphilns, bishop of Cacsareia. He was born 
in Palestine about a. d. 264, towards the end of 
the of the Emperor Gallienus. He spent his 
youtlNn incessant study, and probably held some 
offices in the church of Cacsareia. In a. d. 303, 
Diocletian’s edict was issued, and the persecution 
of the Christians began. Pamphilus was impri- 
soned in 307, and was most affectionately at- 
tended on by Eusebius for two years, at the end 
of which time he suffered martyrdom, and Euse- 
bius fled to Tyre, where he was kindly received 
by the bishop Paulinos; but afterwards he re- 
moved to Egypt, and was imprisoned there in the 
cotine of the persecution. After his release he 
returned to Caesareia, and succeeded Agapius as 
bishop of that see about 315. He was summoned 
to the council of Nicaea in 327, and was there ap- 
poMftd to receive Constantine with a panegyrical 
oration, and to sit on his right hand. The course 
j»'of events now made it necessary for him to form a 
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distinct opinion bn the relation of the first twd 
Persons in the Trinity. There is no doubt that 
in many of his works, especially in 'those which 
he wrote before this time, but also in others, seve- 
ral expressions may be found inconsistent with 
each other, 6ome of which can only be understood 
in a semiarian sense. Thus in the Demonstratio 
Evangelica he speaks of the Son as dtfMpouipiwot 
rep riorpl Karel irayrd, Syoios tear ofhrlav. In the 
Praeparatio Ewing, iv. 3, he denies that the Son 
i9 like the Father dir\£s dtStos ; for (he adds) 6 
Uarrip irpovvapxei rod T lov Kal rijs yfviaews od- 
rov irpoftpt(TTT)Ke ; only the Son is mot created, 
and everything perishable must be separated from 
our conception of His nature. But with regard to 
all his earlier statements of doctrine, we must re- 
member that till Arius’s opinions, with their foil 
bearings and consequences, were generally known, 
it was very possible for a person to use language 
apparently somewhat favourable to them, quite 
unintentionally, ftince the true faith on the subject 
of our Lord’s divinity had not yet been couched 
in certain formulae, of which the use after the 
controversy was mooted, became as it. ye re the 
test of a man’s opinions ; nor had geaer^tlttention 
been called to the results of differences apparently 
trifling. Eusebius’s views on the subject sieem to 
have been based on those of Origen, though in- 
deed he deprecated the discussion of the question 
as above human comprehension, recommending 
men to be satisfied with the scriptural declaration, 

“ So God loved the world, that he gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever bclieveth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life 
not,” as he argues, 44 whosoever knows how He 
is generated from the Father.” But in the Ecde- 
siastica Theologia (after the rise of Arianism) he 
declares (i. 8, ix. 5) against those who reckon 
Christ among the Krlapnra, asserting God to be < 
the Father of Christ, but the Creator of all pthcr 
beings. Again : in the Ecclesiastical History (x. 

4) he calls Him avrt>6e6s, arid in other places uses 
language which proves him to have folly believed 
in His divinity. He was, however, of course ''dis- 
posed to regard Arius with mildness, and wrote to 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, in his defence ; 
arguing that though Arius had called Christ KTicput 
©e ov TeAeioy, he had added d\\ ovx oSs 
kt iff ( ju&tuv. Thus he took his seat at the council 
of Nicaea not indeed as a parti zan of Arius, but 
as anxious to shield him from censure for opinions 
whose importance, either for good or evil, he con- 
sidered exaggerated. He accordingly appeared 
there as head of the moderate section of the 
council, and drew up a creed which he hoped 
would satisfy both the extreme parties, of which 
the Arian was favoured by Eusebius, bishop of 
Nicomodia, and Theognis of Nicaea; while their 
opponents were led by Alexander, whose deacon 
Athanasius, afterwards so famous, accompanied 
him to the council, and rendered him great ser- 
vice. This formula, which is to be found in So- 
crates (//is/. Eccl. i. 5), chiefly differs flrom the 
Nicene Creed in containing the expression xporr4- 
r okos irdarts Krlcrtvs (from Col. L 15) instead of the 
declaration that Christ is of the torn atdatCMO* with 
the FatheV, expressed in the adjective 6pov5dr$w ; 
and the phrase “ Very God of Very God,” i* not 
found in it after 44 God of God, Light of Light” 
This creed was accepted by Arius ; but Alexander 
insisted on the addij^m of dpoo&rios, towbiehCon* 
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stontine himself was favourable, and a majority o: 
tile council, decreed its insertion. Eusebius at firs 
hesitated to sign it, but afterwards did so ; because, 
as he told the people of Caesareia in a pastoral letter 
explanatory of the proceedings at the council (So- 
crat> i. 5), the emperor had assured him that by 
the phrase need only be understood an assertior 
that the Son of God is wholly different from every 
created being; and that as His nature is entire)} 
spiritual. He was not bom from the Father by 
any division, or separation, or other corporeal pro- 
cess. Euspbius, however, always retained his mild 
feelings ofc' this subject; for he wished to reinstate 
Arms in his church, in opposition to Athanasius, 
and he was intimate with his namesake, th 
bishop of Nicomedeia, a decided Arian. Eusebius 
had a very strong feeling against pictures of ou 
Lord, and other novelties, wlfich were then creep- 
ing into the Church. When Constantin, the 
widow of Licinius and sister of Constantine, re- 
quested him to send her sueR a picture, he re 
fused, and pronounced all such representations 
worthy only of heathenism. ( Vit. Const. 1. 3. p, 
1069.) These pictures he destroyed when they 
came in»hjs way, considering them inconsistent 
with 2 Cor. v. 10 (“ Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we Him no more”); and he greatly objected {Hist, 
Eccl. vii. 18) to a practice prevalent at Caesarei; 
of offering up figures of Christ as an act of thanks- 
giving for recovery from sickness. It cannot be 
denied that in some of his objections to pictures o 
our Lord, ho appears to overlook the practical im- 
portance of His Incarnation to our Christian life. 
Eusebius remained in favour with the imperial fa- 


like others, should be willing, to overlook his 
faults, and regard him as an especial favourite of 
Heaven. As to the charge of dishonesty, though 
we could neither expect nor wish a Christian to 
be impartial in Gibbon's sense, yet, Eusebius has 
certainly avowed (If. E. viii. 2), that he omits 
almost all account of the wickedness and dissensions 
of the Christians, from thinking such stories less 
edifying than those which display the excellence of 
religion, by reflecting honour upon the martyrs. 
The fact that he avows this principle, at once di- 
minishes our confidence in him as an historian and 
acquits him of the charge of intentional deceit, 
to which he would otherwise have been exposed. 
But besides this, Eusebius has written a chapter 
( Praep . Evang. xii. 31) bearing the monstrous 
title, — “ How far it may be lawful and fitting to 
use falsehood as a medicine for the advantage of 
those who require such a method.” Now at ftpt 
sight this naturally raises in our minds a strong 
prejudice against a person who, being a Christian 
in profession, could suppose that the use of false- 
hood can ever be justified; and no doubt the 
thought was suggested by the pious frauds which 
are the shame of the early Church. But when 
we read the chaptet itself, we find that the in- 
stances which Eusebius takes of the extent to 
which the principle may be carried are the cases 
in which God is described in the Old Testament 
as liable to human affections, as jealousy or anger, 
w which is done for the advantage of those who 
require such a method.”^ From this explauation 
it would appear that Eusebius may have meant 
nothing more than the principle of accommodating 
the degree of enlightenment granted from time to 


mily till his death. He was offered the see of 
An,tioch on the death of Eustathius, but declined 
it, considering the practice of translations objec- 
tionable, and, indeed, contrary to one of the canons 
agreed upon at the recent council of Nicaca. For 
this moderation he was exceedingly praised by 
Constantine, who declared that he was universally 
considered worthy to be the bishop not of one city 
only, but almost of the whole world. (Socrat. 
ff.E.i. 18.) He died about A.p. 340; so that 
his birth, his elevation to high office, and his 
death, nearly coincide in time with those of his 
imperial patron. 

The character of Eusebius, and his honesty as 
a writer, have been made the subject of a fierce 
attack by Gibbon, who ( Decline and Fall , c. xvi.) 
accuses him of relating whatever might redound to 
the credit, and suppressing whatever would tend 
to cast reproach on Christianity, and represents 
him as little better than a dishonest sycophant, 
anxiouB for nothing higher than the favour of 
Constantine ; and resumes the subject in his 
Vindication” of the fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters of the history. For the charge of sycophancy 
there is but little foundation. The joy of the 
Gnnstians at Constantine's patronage of the true 

u §L° a T® 8 , 80 8 reft t, that he was all but deified 
y them both before and after his death ; and al- 
ugh no doubt Niebuhr (Lectures on Homan 
wtoiy, Jject, lxxix. ed. Schmitz) has sufficiently 
shewn that Constantine, at least up to the time of 
s last illness, can only be considered as a pagan ; 

uaha°ln! l ^ enn ^ his accession not only termi- 
?£? P^iUmn which had raged for ten 
“ at . ev ® n .established Christianity as the 
te religion, it u not surpriaixn that Eusebius, 


time to the knowledge and moral state of man- 
kind ; and his only error consists in giving the 
odious name of falsehood to what is practically the 
most real truth. (See Arnold, Essay appended to 
Sermons, vol. ii.) 

The principal works of Eusebius are as follows : — 
1. The Chronicoir (xpovacd ircurroSairijs iarroplas ), a 
work of great value to us in the study of ancient 
history. For some time it was only known in a 
fragmentary state, but was discovered entire in an 
Armenian MS. version at Constantinople, and pub- 
lished by Mai and Zohrab at Milan, in 1818. It 
is in two books. The first, entitled xpovoyga^to, 
contains a sketch of the history of several ancient 
nations, as the Chaldacans, Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Lydians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. : Jt is 
chiefly taken from the v*rra&(fi\iov xpovoAoyii tin 
of Africanus [Afiucanus, Sex. Julius], and gives 
lists of kings and other magistrates, with short ac- 
counts of remarkable events from the creation to 
the time of Eusebius. The second book consists 
of synchronological tables, with similar catalogues 
of rulers and striking occurrences, from the time 
of Abraham to the celebration of Constantine's 
Vioennalia at Nicomedeia, a. n. 327, and at Rome, 
a. n. 328. Eusebius’s object in writing it was to 
give an account of ancient history, previous to the 
time of Christ, in order to establish belief in the 
truth of the Old Testament History, and to point 
out the superior antiquity of the Mosaic to any 
other writings. For he says that whereas different 
accounts had been given of the age of Moses, it 
would be found from his work that he wasagNfr 
temporary with Ce crops, and therefore not only, 
prior to Homer, Hesiod, and the Trojan war, but 
also to Hercules, MUsaeus, Castor, Pollux, Hermes, 

u 1 2 
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Apollo, Zeus, and all other persons deified by the A. d. 324. When Constantine visited Caesareifi, 
Greeks. In the course of the work Eusebius gives he offered to give Eusebius anything which tvbtdd ' 
attracts from Berosus, Sanchoniathon, Polyhistor, be beneficial to the Church there ; Eusebius re- 
Cephalion, and Manetho, which materially in- quested him to order an examination to be made 
crease its value. Of this Chromcon an abridge- of all documents connected with the history of 
ment was found by Mai in the Vatican library, at martyrs, so as to get a list of the times, places, 
the end of a copy of Theodoret’s Hueretieae Fa- manner, and causes of their deaths, from the ar- 
butae, also in two parts, to the second of which is chives of the provinces. On this the history is 
added by the abbreviator, a list of bishops of the founded ; and of its general trustworthiness, with 
five patriarchal sees, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch^ the limitation necessary from the principle of 
Jerusalem, and Constantinople, together with the omission noticed above, there can be no doubt 
boundaries of these patriarchates as they existed whatever. The first book consists of a discussion 
in the ninth century. This has been published on our Lord's pre-existence, the prophecies re- 
by Mai, together with a commentary on St. Luke specting Him, the pui$ 06 e of His revelation, 
and twenty Quucstiones Evangel mu\ also by Euse- and many facts relating to His life, together with 
bius, in the Scriptorum Vaiicanorum Nova Collect io, the story of Ilis correspondence with Abgarua or 
Rome, 1825. The Quaestiones are short disquisi- Agbarus, toparch of Edessa. [Abgarus.] The 
tions on certain points of the Gospel histories, e. g. second book begins die historj^of the Church after 
why the evangelists give Joseph's genealogy rather our Lord’s Ascension, with an account of the death 
than Mary's ; in what sense our Lord is said to of Pilate, the history of Simon Magus, St. Peter's 
sit on David’s throne, &c. The Chronicon was trans- preaching at Rome, and the various labours of other 
lated into Latin by Jerome, and published by J. J. apostles and disciples. The rest of the work gives 
Scaliger, Leyden, 1606, of which another enlarged an account of the principal ecclesiastical writers, % 
edition appeared at Amsterdam, 1658. It was heresies, and persecutions, including the beautnul 
again published at Venice, in Armenian, Greek, stories of the martyrs at Lyons and YieUno, and 
and Latin, by J. Baptist Aucher, 1818. Mai and the death of Polycarp. Many accounts ©^different 
Zohrab's edition has been noticed above. The j scenes and periods in church history ha& been 
historical importance of their discovery is explained j written before, as by Hegesippus, Papins, Itenaeus, 
by Niebuhr, in his essay entitled Historisvher (ie- and Clemens of Alexandria ; but Eusebius was the 
vrinn aus der Armenisehen Ueborsetzimg der Chronik first who reduced them all into one whole, availing 
des Eusebius , published in his Kleine Svhriften. himself largely of the labours of his predecessors, 

2. The Praeparatio Evangelica (evayycAutrjs but giving a unity and completeness to them all. 

irpoirapaatcevr)) in fifteen books, in- The History was turned into Latin by Rufinus, 

scribed to Theodotus, bishop of Laodiceia, is a col- though with many omissions and interpolations, 

lection of various facts and quotations from old and published at Rome, 1474. The Greek text, 
writers, by which it was supposed that the mind together with that of the histories of Socrates, 
would be prepared to receive the evidences of Theodoret, Sozomen, and Evagrius, appeared at 
Christianity. This book is almost as important to \ Paris, 1549, edited by R. Stephens, and again at 
us in the study of ancient philosophy, as the Chroti- Geneva, 1612, with little alteration from the pre- 
tcow is with reference to history, since in it are ceding edition. In this edition the text of Euse- 
preserved specimens from the writings of almost j bins was that which had been published by Vale- 

every philosopher of any note whose works are sius at Paris, in lift 9, with many emendations, 

not now extant. It was translated into Latin by after a careful recension of the MSS. in the Bibfio- 
George of Trebisond, and published at Treviso, theque du Roi ; and again at Amsterdam, With 
’1480. This translation is said to be a very bad the other historians, in 1695. The same histories, 
one, and the Greek work itself first appeared at with the remaining fragments of Theodorus and 
Paris, 1544, edited by Robert Stephens, and again the Arian Philostorgius, were published at Cam- 
in 1628, also at Paris, with a Latin version, by bridge in three folio volumes, 1720. The Cam- 
F. Viger, who republished his edition at Cologne, bridge edition was furnished with notes by W. 
1688* The Praeparatio Evangelica is closely con- Reading, and republished at Turin, 1746 — 48. 
nectetd with another work written soon after it, viz. : More recent editions are Heinichen, in three vo- 

3. The DemonstxaJ,io Evangelica (*vayyf\iKi) lumes, Leipzig, 1827, which contains the commen- 
dir48#f{<s), in twenty books, of which ten are ex- tary of Valesius and very copious notes, and 
tant, is a collection of evidences, chiefly from the another at Oxford in 1838, by Dr. Burton, regius 
Old Testament, addressed principally to the Jews, professor of divinity in that University. 

This is the completion of the preceding work, The History has been translated into various 
giving the arguments w^ich the Praeparatio was languages : into English by Parker, 1703, by Car 
intended to make the mind ready to receive. The ter, 1736, and by Dalrymple, 1778 ; into German, 
two together form a treatise on the evidences of Eusebii KircJumgeschichte aus dem Griech. und wit 
considerable ability and immense learning. The Anmercungen erlautert von F. A. Stroth, 1778 ; 
Demonstratio was translated into Latin byDonatus into Italian in the Bibliotcca degli Autori volgct- 
of Verona, and published either at Rome or Venice rizzati , Venice, 1547; and into French by Cousin, 
in 1498 and at Cologne in 1542. The Greek text Paris, 1675. * ' ■* 

appeared with that of the Praeparatio, at Paris, in 5. l)e Martgribus Palaestinac (xfpl, t&v 
the editions both of R. Stephens and Viger. naA.aurrli'p fxaprvpryrdvru>v) f being an account of 

4. The Ecclesiastical History (iuK\T}<TiacrTiKi\ the persecutions of Diocletian aha Iriaxlhxuf -frtK^ 

lerropla ), in ten books. The work was finished a. n. 303 to 310. It is in one book, and gfcjwnifity 
in ihe lifetime of Crispus, i. e. before 326, found as an appendix to the eighth of the &^pri" 
whom (x. 9) he commemorates as QewpiAiffnprov astical History. * 

,*wrd wdyra ro0 mrpis Xpoiov. The 6. Against Hierodes (irpds rd 
history terminates with the death of Licimus, els . 
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,rrapa\ri‘pO*iff*v adroit rt ical rod Xpt&roo trvy- 
iepurtv ). Hierocles had advised Diocletian to begin 
his persecution, and had written two books, called 
A 6yoi <pi\a\vi0*?s 9 comparing our Lord's miracles 
to those of Apollonius of Tyana. (See Lactantius, 
Instit. v. 2, 3, 4.) In answering this work, Eu- 
sebius reviews the life of Apollonius by Philos- 
tratus. It was published in Greek and Latin by 
F. Morell (among the works of Philostratus) at 
Paris, 1608, and with a new translation and notes^ 
by Olearius, Leipzig, 1709. 

7. Against Marcdlus (narci Mapn4k\ou), bishop 
of Ancyra, in two boqjcs. Marcollus had been 
condemned for Sabellianism at Constantinople, 
a. i). 336, and this work was written by desire 
of the synod which passed sentence. The most 
important edition it.by Rettborg, Gdtting. 1794-8. 

8. De Ecclesiamoa Tkeoloyia (ire pi rijs tKKArjcri- 
a<TTiKr\s &eo\oyias 9 ruv rt pits MapntAAov iAeyxw 
0i€Kia y'). This is a contimtation of the former 
work, and both were edited with a Latin version 
and notes by Montagu, bishop of Chichester, ami 
appended to the Demonstratio Evangelica , Paris, 
16*28. ,,, 

9. De Vita Constantini, four books (eis rov 0iov 
Tov fteutapiov Kwvoravrlvou fiatriAews Aoyoi rio- 
aapti), a panegyric rather than a biography. They 
have generally been published with the Ecclesias- 
tical History, but were edited separately by II ei- 
nichcn, 1830. 
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bius, (See the question discussed by Neander 
Kirchengesch. vol. ii. p. 1073, note.) On another 
occasion, he produced in church an act of accusafron 
against Nestorius, whom he denounced as reviving 
the heresies of Paul of Samosata. (.Leontius, contra 
Nestorian. et Eulyclu iii.) £he interest which he 
took in this controversy probably induced him to 
alter his profession, and to enter into holy orders. 
He afterwards became bishop of Dorylaeum, a 
town in Phrygia on the river Thymbrius (a feeder 
of the Sangarius), not far from the Bithynian fron- 
tier. In this office he was among the first to de- - 
fend against Eutyches th^ doctrine of Christ's two- 
fold nature, as he had already maintained against 
Nestorius the unity of His person. He first pri- 
vately admonished Eutyches of his error ; but, as 
he failed in convincing him, he first denounced him 
at a synod summoned by Flavius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, and then proceeded to the council 
which Theodosius had summoned to meet at Ephe- 
sus, to declare the Catholic belief on file point 
mooted by Eutyches. The .assembly met A. D. 44J^ 
under the presidency of Dioscurus, bishop of Alex- 
andria, a partizan of Eutyches. It was disgraced 
by scenes of the greatest violence, which gained 
for it the title of avuoSos Apo-rpnof, and besides 
sanctioning the monophysite doctrine, it decreed the 
deposition of Eusebius. But Leo the Great, bishop 
of Rome, interfered and prevailed upon Marcian, 
the successor of Theodosius, to convene another 


10. Ononiasticon de Loeis Hebraicis (it tpl ruv general council to revise the decrees of this disor- 
roitiK&u ivoputirtoy iv rrj Oeia ypatpjj) a description derly assembly. It met at Chalcedon, A. n. 451, 
of the towns and places mentioned in Holy Scrip- and Eusebius presented a petition at it addressed 
ture, arranged in alphabetical order. This is in- to Marcian and his colleague Valentinian. He 
scribed to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, as is also the was restored to his see, and the doctrine of Euty- 
teuth book of the Ecclesiastical History. It was dies finally condemned. A Contestatio adversus 
translated into Latin by Jerome, and published at Nestariinn by Eusebius is extant in a Latin trans- 
Paris with a commentary, by Jacques Bonpere, lation amongst the works of Marius Mercator, 
1659, and again at Amsterdam, by J.Cleves, 1707. part ii. p. 18. There are also a Libellus adversus 
Besides these, several epistles of Eusebius are Eutychetcn Synodo Constantinopolitano oblatus{Con- 
preserved by different wc^ers, e. g. by Socrates cil. vol. iv. p. 151), JAM l us adrersus LHoscurum 
(i. 8) and Theodoret (i. 12); and lie wrote com- Synodo Chalcedoncnsi obtains (ib. p. 380), and 
mentaries on various parts of Scripture, many of Ejns/ola ad Marnanum Impcratorein (ib. p. 95), 
which are not extant. (Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 4 ; Cave, /7c*(. rLit. vol. 

The first edition of all the works of Eusebius i. ; Neander, f. c. and vol. ii. p. 959. ) ■ [GyE*L. C.] 
was published in Latin at Basle, in four volumes, E US E'Bl US of Em is a, born of a noble family 


ex variorum interior ctatione, 1542, which reappear- 
ed at .Paris in a more correct form, 1580. Since 
that time it has been usual to edit his works sepa- 
wtdy, and the chief of these editions have been 
given with the account of each work. 

(See Cave, Script, Eccl. Ilist. Lit. vol. i.; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace. voL vii. c. 4 ; Neander, Kirchcngosch- 
ichte, vol. ii. p. 787, &c. ; Waddington, History of 
the Churchy ch. vi.; Jortin, Eccl. Hist. iii. The 
hwt two contain interesting discussions on the re- 
t^tt °P inionR of Eusebius. [G. E. L. C.) 
.EUSE'BIUS, of Dorylaeum, hern at the end 
01 the fifth century, began his public life as a lay- 
raan, and held an office about the imperial court of 
Constantinople, which gave him the title of Agens 
jn Rebus. One day, as Nestorius, then bishop of 
Mmstantinople, was preaching against the propriety 
■ *jPP*ymg the term Btoriuos to the Virgin Mary, 
f. maintaining at once the eternal geftera- 

lt ^ l^go^aod the hnlhan birth of 
S? * v °ice <#HSout, « No, the Eternal 

Word Himsef ^mittel^ second birth." A 
scene of greaUconfuwqni fblMyed, and an active 


oppoutiqp to the Nestt^iihistfiwtrine began. There 
6 Uttle doubt that the Voich proceeded from Euse* 


at Kdessa in Mesopotamia at the end of the third 
century. He was a man of considerable learning, 
having received instructions from Eusebius of Cae- 
sareia and other teachers of high repute. He went 
to Alexandria, that he might avoid ordination, arid 
devote himself to philosophy, but afterwards re- 
moved to Antioch, became intimate with Flaccillus, 
its bishop, and was ordained. At this time Atha- 
nasius was deposed from the 6ee of Alexandria, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedeia, then bishop of Con- 
stantinople, wished to instal his namesake into the 
vacant office. He wisely declined the questionable 
honour, knowing that the Alexandrians were too 
warmly attached to Athanasius to tolerate any 
other patriarch. He accepted, however, the see of 
Emisa in Syria (the city from which Elagabalus 
had been 'chosen emperor by the soldiers) ; but on 
proceeding there to take possession, he was driven 
away byC tumultuous mob, who fcadtfcedrd'. a re- 
port of his *being a sorcerer, based upon the feet 
that he was fond of astronomical studies./ He fled 
to Laodiceia, and lived with George^ bishop «f that 
place, by whose exertions he was afterwmls re- 
stored to Emisa. He was a great fitvofarite with 
the emperor Constantius, whom he accompamedi 
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on some military expeditions. He died at Antioch, 
fttttut A. d. 360. His enemies accused him of 
Sfroellianism, but the truth of the charge is denied 
by Sozomen (iii. 5). He wrote several books enu- 
merated by Jerome (de Script. 90), e. <j. a treatise 
against the Jews, Homilies, &c. Some homilies 
on the Gospels, and about fifty on other subjects, 
are extant under his name ; but they are probably 
spurious, and of more recent date. They were 
published at Paris, 1575, and at Antwerp, 1602. 
Some of the homilies ascribed to Eusebius of Caesa- 
l^reia, are attributed to this Eusebius. [G.E. L.C.] 
EUSE'BIUS, MAGJSTER SC RINIO RUM, one of 
the commission of Nine appointed by Theodosius in 
a. n. 429 to compile a code upon a plan which was 
afterwards abandoned for another. [Diodorus, 
vol. i. p. 1018.] [J. T. G.J 

EUSE'BIUS, a monk of Nitria, a town of 
Egypt, to the west of the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, was one of the “four tall brothers” banished 
by Theophilu8, bishop of Alexandria, for defending 
%he opinions of Origen, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, a. d. The three others were Dioscurus, 
Ammonius, and Euthymius. They fled to Con- 
stantinople, where they Avere kindly received by 
Chrysostom, and have obtained a place in ecclesi- 
astical history, from the fact that his protecting 
them was made a pretext for his deposition. There 
seems no doubt that they were men of real piety. 
(Sozomen. vi. 30 ; Ncander, Kirchcnpesch. vol. ii. p. 
1436.) [Chrysostom ; Epiphanius.J [G. E.L.C.] 
EUSE'BIUS, of Myndus in Caria, a distin- 
guished New Platonist and contemporary of Euna- 
pius, who mentions him (p. 48, ed. Boissonade), 
and ranks him in what is called the golden chain 
of New Platonists. Stobaeus, in his Scrmones, has 
preserved a considerable number of ethical frag- 
ments from the work of one Eusebius, Avhom some 
consider to be the same as the New Platonist, 
whereas others are inclined to attribute them to a 
Stoic of that name. (Wvttenbach, ad Eunap. p. 

171.) * |’L. S.] 

EUSE'BIUS, of Nicomedeia, the friend and 
protector of Arius, was maternally connected, 
though distantly, with the emperor Julian, and 
bom about a. d. 324. He was first bishop of 
Berytus (Beyrout) in Syria, and then of Nicoine- 
deia, which Diocletian had made his residence, so 
that it was in fact the capital of the Eastern em- 
pire till Constantine fixed his court at Byzantium. 
He first comes under the notice of history by 
taking the part of Arius after his excommunication 
by Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. [Arius.] 
He wrote a defence of the . heretic to Paulinus, 
bishop of Tyre, and the jotter is preserved in 
Theodoret (i. 6). Eusebius states in it his belief 
that there is one Being Unbegotten und one Be- 
gotten by Him, but not from his substance, having 
no share in the nature or essence of the Unbe- 
gotten, bnt yet irpbs rfAtlav ipodr-tira UtaOeatvs 
re (col Swaptus rou TIctoitjicAtos yevdptvoy. 

So* warmly did Eusebius take part with Arius, 
that the Arums were sometimes called Eusebians ; 
and at the Nicenie council he exerted himself 
^ vigorously Against the application of the term 
tpoovvios to the Son. But his opposition was un- 
> successful, the Horaoousians triumphed, and Eu- 
sebius joined his namesake of Caesareia in affixing 
his signature to the Creed, though he took the 
word m a reuse which reduces it merely to Zpjoios 
m r* oiertav. 


He declined, however, to sign the anathem^ 
which the council issued against Arius, though not, 
as he says in the petition which he afterwards 
presented to the bishops, “because he differed from 
the doctrine as settled at Nicaea, but because lie 
doubted whether Arius really held what the anathe- 
ma imputed to him.” ( Sozom. ii. 1 5.) But very soon 
after the council had broken up, Eusebius shewed 
a desire to revive the controversy, for which ho 
jtfwas deprived of his sec and banished into Gaul. 
On this occasion Constantine addressed a letter to 
the people of Nicomedeia, censuring their exiled 
bishop in the strongest ntanner, as disaffected to 
his government, as the principal supporter of heresy, 
and a man wholly regardless of truth. (Theodor. 
Hist.Eccl. i. 20.) But he did not long remain under 
the imperial displeasure. Cons^tia, the emperor’s 
sister, was under the influence of an Arian pres- 
byter, and was thereby induced to plead in favour 
of that party with ^icr brother, and one result of 
her interference was the restoration of Eusebius to 
hiss see ; and he soon so completely regained Con- 
stantine's favour, as to be selected to administer 
baptism to him in his last illness. His .^rian feel- 
ings howeA’or broke out again. He procured the de- 
privation of Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, Spud, if 
we may believe Theodoret (i. 21 ), by subocning 
a woman to bring against him a false accusation of 
the most infamous kind. He was an active op- 
ponent of Athanasius, and exerted himself to pro- 
cure the restoration of Arius to the full privileges 
j of churchmanship, menacing Alexander, bishop of 
I Constantinople, with deposition unless he at once 
| admitted him to the holy communion, in which he 
j Avould have succeeded but for the sudden death of 
Arius. Soon after this Alexander died, and Eu- 
! sebius managed to procure his own election to the 
| vacant see, in defiance of a canon against transla- 
tions agreed to at Nicaea. He died about a. d. 
342. 

Though Eusebius lie* under the disadvantage of 
having his character banded down to posterity 
almost entirely by the description of theological 
enemies, yet it is difficult to imagine that he was 
in any way deserving of esteem. His signature to 
the Nicene creed was a gross evasion, nor can ho 
be considered to have signed it merely as an article 
of peace, since he was ever afterwards a zealous op- 
ponent of its principles. It can scarcely be doubted 
that he was worldly and ambitious, and if Theo- 
doret’s story above referred to be true, it would bo 
horrible to think that a Christian bishop should 
have been guilty of such gross wickedness. At 
the same time, considering the entire absence of 
the critical clement in the historians of that age, 
the violent bitterness of their feelings on subjects 
of theological controversy, and the fact that Theo- 
doret wrote many years after Eusebius’s death, 
we shall be slow to believe in. such an accusation,. 

’ which rests only on the authority of the most ve- 
hement of the church historians of the time, while 
Socrates, the most moderate and least credulous, 
merely says (i. 18), that Eustathius was deposed, 
nominally for SabeUianism, “ though some assign 
other causes;” and Sozomen (ii, 18) tells 
some accused Eustathius of leading an irregular life, 
but does not hint tbut’this charge retted op,* udtkfA* 
contrivance of Eusebius. Athggpsius . hf&telf 

gives another cause -Jin* the.dep«tonof Ewter 
thius — that Eusebius haA»ueeussa^blm ! .4ffill^^?“ 
ing Helena, tbe mother of Constantine. (Athan, 
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Hist. Art. § 5.) We regret in this instance, Alexandria, Eusebius proceeded to Antioch, where 
as ih others, that we have hot the complete he attempted in vain to heal the dissensions excited 
work of Philostorgius, the Arian historian, who, by the election of Paulinus ; and after visiting many 
however, in one of his remaining fragments, does churches in the East, returned at length to his own 
not hesitate to attribute miracles to Eusebius, diocese, where he died, according to St. Jerome, in 
(Waddington, Church Hist. ch. vii.) Athanasius a. d. 370. 

( Oral . ii.) considers him as the teacher rather than We possess three Epistolae of this father. 1. Ad 
the disciple of Arius ; and afterwards, when the Constantium Augustum. % Ad preshyteros et pl-ebcs 
Arians were divided among themselves into parties, I Italiac , written on the occasion of his banishment, 
those who maintained the perfect likeness which Lto which is attached Lihellus facti , a sort of protest 
the substance of the Son bore to that of the Father pagainst the violent conduct of the Arian bishop 
(Homoiousians) against the Consubstantialists, on Patrophilus, who was in some sort his jailor during 
the one hand, and the pure Arians, or Anomoians, his residence at Scythopolis. 3. Ad Gregorium 
on the other, pleaded tht authority of this Eusc- Episc. Hisp. n found among the fragments of Hila- 
bius. The tenets of this party were sanctioned by rius (xi. § 5). He executed also a translation of 
the Council of Seleuceia, A. d. 359. (Theodor. 1. c.; the commentary drawn up by his namesake, Eusc- 
Sozom. I. c. ; Socrates, ii. 5 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. bius of Caesareia, on the Psalms ; and an edition of 
i. ; Neandcr, KirfiA&esch ichte, vol. ii. p. 773, &c.; the Evangelists, from a copy said to be transcribed 
Tillemont, sur les art. 66; 6ce also an ency- by his own hand, preserved at Vercelli, was pub- 

clical letter from the synod of Egyptian bishops to lished at Milan, 4 to. 1748, by J. A. Irico. 
befoundin Athan. Apol. c. Ar. § 10.) [G.E.L.C.] The abovemen tioned letters are given in the 
EUSE'BI US, sumaraed Scholasticus, a Greek Bill. Putr. Max., Lugdun. 1677, vol. v. p. 1127; 
historian who lived about a. d. 400, for ho is said in the Bibl. Pair, of Gotland, voL v. p. 78, and in 
to have been an eye-witness of the war of the Ro- all the larger collections of the fathers. (Hieron. 
mans against Gainas, king of the Goths. He was dc Viris III. c. 96.) £W. R.] 

a follower of Troilus, and wrote the history of the EUSTA'THIUS# (Eu<ttc£$-<os.) 1. Bishop of 

Gofchi# war, in hexameter verse, in four books. Antioch, was a native of Side, a town in Pam- 
His work is said to have been very popular at the phylia, but according to Nicetas Choniates (v. 9), 
time, but has not come down to us. (Socrat. If. E. he was descended from a family of Philippi in Ma- 
vi. 6 ; Niccph. H. E. xiii. 6.) [L. S.] cedonia. He was a contemporary of the emperor 

EUSE'BIUS VERCELLENSIS, an active Constantine the Great, and was at first bishop of 
champion of orthodoxy during the troubles which Beroea in Syria, but the council of Nicaea appoint- 
agitated the church in the middle of the fourth ed him bishop of Antioch. (Nicet. Chon. v. 6.) At 
century, was a native of Sardinia, passed his early the opening of the council of Nicaea he is said to 
life as an ecclesiastical reader at Rome, and in a.d. have been the first who addressed the emperor in a 
340 was, by Pope Julius, ordained bishop of Ver- panegyric. (Theodoret, i. 7.) Eustathius was a 
celli, where, although an utter stranger, he in a zealous defender of the Catholic faith, and a bitter 


very brief space acquired the love and respect of all 
by the simplicity of his life, and by the interest 
which he manifested in the spiritual welfare of his 
flock and his clergy. The latter he was wont to 
assemble in his house and if tain for long periods, 
living with them in common, and stimulating them 
by his example to acts of devotion and self-denial. 
This is said to be the first instance upon record 
of an attempt to combine the duties of an active 
priesthood with monastic observances, and is be- 
lieved to have led the way to the institution of 
regular canons, and to have suggested many of the 
principles upon which cathedral establishments 
were ionned and regulated. Eusebius, in A. d. 354, 
at the request of Liberius, undertook, in company 
with Lucifer of Cagliari and the deacon Hilarius, 
an embassy to ConBtantius, by whom the perse^i- 
tion of Athanasius had been sanctioned. In con- 
seqnenco of their urgent representations the council 
of Milan was summoned the foUpwing year, where 
Eusebius pleaded the cause of the true faith with 
so much freedqm and energy, that the Arian em- 
peror, we are told, in a transport of rago drew his 
sword upon the orator, whom he banished on the 
spot to Scythopolis, a city in the Decapolis of 
oyrm. From thence he was transported into Cap- 
P a 'r tw r 1 *’ an ^ afterwards to the Thebaid, where he 
remained until restored to liberty by the edict of 

* n Am D - 862, pronouncing the 
«?.«>* ^e exiled prelates. Repairing to Alexan- 
dria* m compliance with the request of Athanasius, 

Pf" “O'*!!. (of 362> «d 
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* 8 4 PP<8|fed to the proceedings, being the 
nly signature Expressed in Latin characters. From 


enemy of the Arians, who therefore did everything 
to deprive him of his position and influence. A 
synod of Arian prelates was convened at Antioch, 
at which such heavy, though unfounded, charges 
were brought against him, that he was deposed, and 
the emperor sent him into exile to Trajanopolis in 
Thrace, in a. n. 329 or 330. (Socrat. i. 24 ; Sozo- 
men, ii. 19; Theodoret, i. 21 ; Philostorg. ii. 7.) 
A long time after, his innocence and the calumnies 
of his enemies became known through a woman 
who had been bribed to bear false witness against 
him, and who, on her death-bed, confessed her 
crime ; but it was too late, for Eustathius had al- 
ready died in his exile. He is praised by the ec- 
clesiastical writers as one of the worthiest and holi- 
est men. (Athanas. Ep. ad Solit. p. 629 ; Sozo- 
men. ii. 1 9.) Eustathius was the author of several 
works, but among those which now bear his name, 
there are two which can scarcely have been his 
productions, viz., the address which he is said to 
have delivered to the emperor Constantine at the 
council of Nicaea, and which is printed with a Latin 
version in Fabric. Bib/. Or. vol. ix. p. 1 32, &c., and 
secondly, a commentary, or ilrd/ivij/io, on the Hex- 
aemcron, which was edited, with a Latin transfer 
tion and copious notes, by Leo Allatius, Lugdun. 
1629, 4to. This work is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer, and the only authority for ascribing 
it to Eustathius, is the MS. used by^fitllatiua, in 
which it bears his name. But the work itself also 
contains proofs that it cannot have been written by 
Eustathius. A work against Origen, entitled Kara 
'Clpiyivovs SiayvwrriKds «ls rd r$s iyyeurrp " 
BrnfUipa, on the other hand, is mentioned by Hittv. 
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ronymut (de Scnpt.4lttqii\‘fS$ Soemt vi 
43), and Is undoubtedly genuine. 1$ is printed'Kt 
the end of Allatius’s emotion of tlite commentary cm 
the Hexaemeron. Eustathios wrote farther Homi- 
lies, Epistles, end an Interpretation of the Psalms, 
of which some fragments are still extant. They are 
collected in Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. ix. pp. 135 — 
149 ; comp. Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 138, &c. 

2. Bishop of Berytus, was present at the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in a. d. 451, and had been one of 
the presidents at the council of Berytus, held in 
A. d. 448. ( Acta Condi, ii. p. 281. ed. Binian. 
Zacharias Mitylen .deMund. Opif. p. I66,ed. Barth.' 

3. Of Cappadocia, a New Platonist, was a pu 
pil of Iamblichus and Aedesius. When the latter 
was obliged to quit Cappadocia, Eustathius wa 
left behind in his place. Eunapius, to whom alone 
we are indebted for our knowledge of Eustathius, 
declares that he was the best man and a great ora- 
tor, whose speech in sweetness equalled the songs 
of the Seireits. His reputation was’so great, that 
when the Persians besieged Antioch, and the em- 
pire was threatened with a war, the emperor Con- 
stantius was prevailed upon to send Eustathius, 
although he was a pagan, as ambassador to king 
Sapor, in a. d. 358, who is saiti to have been quite 
enchanted by the oratory of the Greek. His coun- 
trymen and friends who longed for his return, 
sent deputies to him, but he refused to come back 
to his country on account of certain signs and pro- 
digies. His wife Sosipatra is said to have even 
excelled her husband in talent and learning. (Eu- 
nap. Vit. Soph. pp. 21, 47, &c. ed. lladr. Junius ; 
comp. Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, vol. ii. p. 273, &c.) 

4. Of Epiphaneia in Svria, a rhetorician of the 
time of the emperor Anastasi us. He wrote an his- 
torical work in nine books, intitled XpovtKrj innopri. 
It consisted of two parts, the first of which embrac- 
ed the history from the creation to the time of 
Aeneias; and the second from the time of Aeneias 
down to the twelfth year of the reign of the empe- 
ror Anastasius. With the exception of a few frag- 
ments, the whole work is lost. (Evagrius, iii. 37, 
vi. in fin. ; Nicephor. Proocm. find xiv. 57 ; Sui- 
das, s. v. EvaraOios.) There is another Eustathius 
of Epiphaneia, who belongs to an earlier date, and 
was present among the Arians at the synod of Se- 
leuceia, in a. d. 359. (Kpiphan. lxxiii. 26 ; Chron. 
AlexanJr. p. 296. ed. Cange.) 

5. 'An Erotic writer, or novelist whose name is 
written in some MSS. a Eumathius.” With regard 
to his native place, he is called in the MSS. of his 
work Mflurpc^/SoAfrijs, which is usually referred to 
Constantinople, or TlapepPoKlrrif, according to wh ich 
he would be a native of the Egyptian town of Pa- 
rembole. He appears to have been a man of rank, 
and high in office, for the MSS. describe him as 
npunopwfiex iartpos and ptyas x a P ro< PtXa£, or chief 
keeper of the archives. The time at which he lived 
is uncertain, but it is generally believed that he 
cannot be placed earlier than the twelfth century of 
our era, so that his work would be the latest Greek 
novel that we know of. Some writers, such as 
Cave, confound him with Eustathius, the archbishop 
of Thessalonica, from whom he must surely be dis- 
tinguished. The novel which he wrote, and through 
which alone his name has come down to us, bears 
the title, Td tcaS’ "tapipi jv teal *T<rpiplap Spapa, and 
consists of eleven books, at the end of the last of 
which the author himself mentions the title. It is 
a stay of the love of Hysminias and Hysmine, 
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written in a i4ry artificial style. The tils is Mo- 
notonous and wearisome; the story is frigid and 
improbable, and shews no power of invention on the 
part of its author. The lovers are of a very sen- 
sual disposition. It was first edited with a Latin 
translation by Guilbert Gaulmin, Paris, 1617, 8vo., 
who published, the year after, his preface and notes 
to it. The Latin translation is reprinted in the 
Leiden edition of Parthenius. ( 16 12, 1 2mo.) Some- 
what improved reprints of Gaulmin’s edition ap- 
peared at Vienna, 1791, 8vo. and Leipzig, 1792, 
8vo. There is a very good French translation by 
Lebas, Paris, 1828, 12mo., with a critical introduc- 
tion concerning the author and his novel. (Comp. 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. p. 136, See. ; Th. 
Grasse, in Jahn’s Jahrbucher for 1836, fourth sup- 
plement. vol. p. 267 v&c.) ri * 

6. Bishop of Sebastia H^prmenia, who, toge- 
ther with Basilius of AncyraJvWas the author of the 
sect of the Macedonians. (Suid. s. v. Edord&ios.) 
He was originally a monk, and is saitP to have been 
the first who made the Armenians acquainted with 
an ascetic life. For this reason some persons ascrib- 
ed to him the work on Ascetics, which is usually 
regarded as the production of St. Basilius. Ho 
must have been a contemporary of Constantino the 
Great, for Nicephorous states, that although behad 
signed the decrees of the council of Nicaea, he yet 
openly sided with the Arians. (Epiphan. lxxv. 1, 
&c. ; So/.omen. iii. 13 ; Nicephor. ix. 16.) 

7. Archbishop of Thessalonica, was a native 
of Constantinople, and lived during the latter half 
of the twelfth century. At first he was a monk in 
the monastery of St. Floru9, but afterwards he was 
appointed to the offices of superintendent of peti- 
tions (ini tup Srfiaeup), professor of rhetoric (pa- 
tarup prjropup), and diaconus of the great church 
of Constantinople. After being bishop elect of 
Myra, he was at once raised to the archbishopric 
of Thessalonica, in which office he remained until 
his death in a. d. 1198. The funeral orations which 
were delivered upon finm by Euthymius and Mi- 
chael Choniates arc still extant in MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. The praise which is be- 
stowed upon him by Nicetas Choniates (viii. p. 238, 
x. p. 334) and Michael Psellus (Du Cange, Glossar. 
s. v. f>^rup) is perfectly justified by the works of 
Eustathius that have come down to us : they con- 
tain the amplest proofs that he was beyond all dis- 
pute the most learned man of bis age. His works 
ionsist of commentaries on ancient Greek poets, 
theological treatises, homilies, epistles, &c., tile first 
of^vhich are to us the most important. These com- 
mentaries shew that Eustathius possessed the most 
extensive knowledge of Greek literature, from the 

arliest to the latest times ; %hile his other works 
exhibit to us the mm's high personal charitcter,«nd 
his great power as an orator, which procured him 
the esteem of the imperial family of the Comneni. 
The most important of all hit works is, , 1. His 
commentary on the Iliad and Odyssey (Tlapeicfio- 
A al tls rrju 'O pifpov ’IKtdSa Kcrl ’05wr<r«M»), or 
rather his collection of extracts from earlier Com- 
mentators of those two poems. This vast compile* 
‘ion was made with the most astonishing diligence 
nd perseverance from the numerous and extensive 
works of the Alexandrian grammarians and cri- 
tics, as well as from later comtumtators ; and aa 
nearly all the works from whicfe^ustathitajnado 
his extracts are lost, his commeniSvy is of hwmlcn- 
Able value to us, for he has presarvCdiU1eartt^ # 
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substance of their remarks and Criticisms* The 
number of authors whose works he quoted is prodi- 
gious (see the list of them in Fabric. Bill. Graeo. vol. 
i. p. 457, &c.) ; but although, we may admit that he 
b ad not read all of them, and that he quoted some 
at second-hand, yet there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for believing that he was not personally ac- 
quainted with the greatest of the ancient critics, 
such as Aristophanes -of Byzantium, Aristarchus, 
Zenodotus and others, whose works were accessible 
to him in the great libraries of Constantinople. Ifj 
on the other hand, we look upon the work as a 
commentary, and estimate it by the standard of 
what a good commentafy should be, we find it ex- 
tremely deficient in plan and method ; the author, 
however, cannot be blamed for these deficiencies, as 
his title does not J$ad us t$ expect a regular com- 
mentary. Hisiimarks are, further, exceedingly 
diffuse, and frequently interrupted by all kinds of 
digressions ; the many etymological and grammati- 
cal fancied which we meet with in his work are 
such as we might expect. There is very little in 
the commentary that is original, or that can be re- 
garded as the opinion of Eustathius himself, lie 
incorporated in it everything which served to illus- 
trate his author, whether it referred to the language 
or grammar, or to mythology, history, and geo- 
graphy. The first edition of it was published at 
Rome, 1542 — 1550, in 4 vols. fol., of which an in- 
accurate reprint appeared at Basle in 1 559-GO. The 
Florence edition by A. Potitus (1730, 3 vols. fol.), 
contains only the commentary to the first five books 
of the Iliad with a Latin translation. A tolerably 
correct reprint of the Roman edition was published 
at Leipzig in two sections ; the first, containing the 
commentary on the Odyssey in 2 vols.4to., appeared 
in 1825-26, and the second, or the commentary on 
the Iliad, in 3 vols. 4to. was edited by G. Stalbaum, 
1827-29. Useful extracts from the commentary of 
Eustathius are contained in several editions of the 
Homeric poems. 2. A commentary on Dionysius 
Periegetes, dedicated to Jbannes Ducas, the son of 
Andronicus Camaterus, is on the whole of the same 
kind and of the same diffuseness as the commentary 
on Homer. Its great value consists in the nume- 
rous extracts from earlier writers to illustrate the 
geography of Dionysius. It was first printed in R. 
Stephens's edition of Dionysiu»(PariH, 1547, 4to.), 
and afterwards also in that of H. Stephens (Paris, 
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lation niSe-tf parses of St Basil on the 

^Creation, JHe wsa art African by birth, flourished 
abou$ the middle of;, the fifth century, and was the 
brother 6£ the Synqletica Diaconissa, so lauded by 
Sedulius. ■■ ’ * 

This version, which bears tW' title Novern S. 
Basilii Sermones in principium Geneseos , is given in 
the edition of St. Basil, published at Paris by Gar* 
nier, fol. 1 721, vol. i. pp. 631 — 67 6. [W. R.] 

EUSTA'THIUS ROMA'NUS, a celebrated 
Graeco- Roman jurist, of the noble family of the 
Malcini, was honoured with the rank of Patricius, 
and filled various high offices at Constantinople. 
He was first a puisne judge ( Amir spires) under 
ltomanus junior ( Basil, . vii. p. 677, schol.), and 
continued to fill the same office under Nicephorus 
Phocas (reigned A. n. 963 — 969), then was made 
Quaestor, and was afterwards made Magister Offici- 
orum under Basileius Bulgaroctonus (reigned 975 — 
1025). Basileius Porphyrogenitus, in a novell in- 
serted in the collection of Leunclavius (*/”. G. R. ii. 
p. 173), speaks of the uninterrupted prosperity of 
his family for 100 or 120 years. (Zachariae, Hist 
Jur. Gr. Rom. Delin. p. 58 ; Heimbach, dc Basil, 
Oriff. p.79.) 

He is quoted by the four appellations, “ Eusta- 
thius,” “ Patricius,” “ Romanus,”and “Magister.” 
llarmcnopulus, in the Prolegomena to his Hexabib- 
lon (§ 20 ), mentions his obligations to the Roma’ica 
of Magister, who was evidently a judge as well as 
an interpreter of law, for Harmenopulus frequently 
cites his decisions and decrees : Harmenopulus also 
several times cites Patricius, and, wherever such a 
citation occurs, there is always a marginal reference 
in manuscripts to the Billion Romaicum , which ap- 
pears to be the same as the Roma’ica of Magister. 
In Harmenopulus (4. tit. 12. § 10), is a passage 
cited from Patricius, with a marginal reference to 
the Biblion Romaicum , and the same passage is at- 
tributed in a scholium on the Basilica (60. tit. 37, 
vol. vii. p. 678) to Romanus. This work of Ma- 
gister was divided into titles, and the titles IIcpl 
YvvaiKtav^ Tlepl KKrjpovofiias and Tie pi A tadrjKwv. 
are cited in the Hexabiblon (5. tit. 9. §§11,12, 13). 
Mortreuil ( Ilistoirc du Droit Byzantin , ii. p. 503, 
Paris, 1844,) identifies the 'Biblion Romaicum with 
the Practica of Eustathius. The ZLifpsuipara, or 
observations of Magister, are also mentioned in the 
Hexabiblon (3, tit. 3. § 111). 


1577, 4to., and 1697, 8vo.), in Hudson's Gcograph. Sometimes, when Magister is cited in Harmeno- 
Minor. voL iv., and lastly, in Bemhardy's edition of pulus, there is a marginal reference to the Mittpov 
Dionysius (Leipzig, 1828, 8vo.). 3. A comment- nard SroixeToi/, and in Basil, vii. p. 22, mention is 

ary on Pindar, which however seems to be lost, at made of the 'S.toixuou rod Mataropos; but the work 
least no MS. of it has yet come to light. The in- which now exists in manuscript, and passes under 
traduction to it, however, is still extant, and was the name of the M utpov ttard Srotxciov, or Synopsis 
first edited by Tafcl in his Eustathii Thessalonicensis Minor , has been usually attributed to Docimus, or 
OptisbuU x, Frankfort, 1 832^4to., from which it was Docimius, and is of a later date than Eustathius, 
reprinted separately by Schneidewin, Eustathii pro- (Reiz. Index Nam. Prop, in Harmenop. s. tro. Ma- 
osmium commentariorum Pindaricorum , Gottingen, gister ; Patricius, M mpdr. in Meerman. Hies. Suppl • 
1887, 8vo. The other works of Eustathius which pp. 389 — 400 ; Zachariae, Hist Jur. Gr. Rom* 
were published for the first time by Tafel in the Delin. § 47.) 

Opuseula just mentioned, are chiefly of a theo- The names of Eustathius and Romanjia occur 
logical nature ; there is, however, among them one several times in the Scholia on the Basilica, e. g. 
(pi- 267, dec.) which is of great historical interest, Basil, iv. p. 489, iii. p. 340. 480, vii. 678. 694. 

vw. the account of the taking of Thessalonica by the The 'Ttrdprvpa of Eustathii! is cited Basil, ii i. a, 
dormant in a. n. 1 185. , 116. It is a tract of the date A. d|K)25, dc DubL^ 

The name Eustathius is one of very common oc- Consobrinis qui Duos Consobrinas luaerant , .and' is 
entrance dum» the Byzantine period, and a list of printed in the collection of Leunclavius (J. G. R. i. 

the knos^Sastathii is given by Fabricius. (Bill, p.,414). Heimbach (Anecdota, i. p, lxvi.) mentions 
f^ra^voLfB p, 149, &c.) £L* S.J a manuscript in the Vatican at Rome (ood,226, foL 

EUSTATHIUSj the. author of a Latin tonne* 2£4-*—300) under the title 'TW/avn/ua EdoraOiot/ 
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Tt pi $ lov (sic) row 'Pupdlov. He supposes that 
the title ought to be read tr tn6pin\pu irtpl film* 
Ei UrraBiov row 'Pwpaiov. 

In the last-cited passage, the Scholium gives an 
extract from th$ Practiea, and mentions Patricius 
as the author. Eustathius is here to be understood, 
and not, as Heimbach and Fabricius supposed, the 
earlier Patricius Heros. The n«?pa, or Practical 
of Eustathius is cited in the Scholia, Basil, vii. p 
516. 676-7. The Practiea is a work written not 
by Eustathius himself, but by some judge or asses- 
sor of the judgment-seat. It consists of 75 titles, 
under which tire contained extracts from proceed- 
ings in causes tried at Constantinople, and deter- 
mined by various judges, especially by Eustathius 
Romanus. Most of these causes were heard in the 
Hippodromus, a name of a court paralleled by our 
English Cockpit. The Iletpo (which appears better 
to deserve publication than some of those remains of 
Graeco-Roman Jurisprudence which have been lately 
given to the world by Ileimbach and Zachariae) 
exists in manuscript in the Medicean Library at 
Florence (Cod. Laurent, lxxx. fol. 478, &c.), with 
the title hi0\lov. oittp irapd p4v nvwv ovofxdgtr at 
Tletpa, irapd 84 nvoov AiScurtcaAta 4k rwv irpd^eav 
rod peyaKov KvpoO Eurradtov rbv *P wpaiou. (Za- 
chariae. Hist. Jur. Gr. Rom. Delin. § 41.) 

Another unpublished work of Eustathius is his 
treatise Ilepl 'Tiro/3dAoo, which is in manuscript at 
Paris. The meaning of the word virofi6\ov has 
been a subject of much dispute. (l)u Cange, Gloss. 
Med. et Inf. Grave, s. v.) It seems ordinarily to 
mean that to which the wife is entitled by agree*, 
ment or particular custom upon the death of her 
husband, over and above the dowry she brought him. 

2. To Eustathius Romanus has been falsely ascrib- 
ed a work concerning prescription and the legal 
effect of periods of time from a moment to a hun- 
dred years. This w'ork was published with a Latin 
version by Schardius (Basil. 1561), and immediately 
afterwards in Greek only by Cujas, along with his 
own treatise on the same subject. It has since 
been often reprinted under various names. It may 
be found in the collection of Leunclavius ( ii. p. 2.‘)7 ) 
with the title De Temporum Intervullis, with Scho- 
lia of Athanasius and others. The last edition is 
that by Zachariae. (At ‘Puiraf, odor die Schrift utter 
die Zeitabschnittc , 8vo. lleid. 1836.) The work is 
commonly attributed to Eustathius, Antecessor 
Constantlnopolitanus. I# this inscription be cor- 
rect, the Professor must have been of earlier date 
than Eustathius Romanus, for the treatise De Tem- 
porum Intervallis appears to have been originally 
compiled in the seventh century. The edition of 
Schardius gives the work nearly in its original 
form; Cujas, Leunclavius, and Zachariae present us 
with a second edition of the same work as revised 
about the eleventh century by some editor, who has 
added scholia of his own, and introduced references 
to the Basilica. (Biener, Gfescft. derNovellen, p. 124.) 

Nessel (cited by Sammet. Dies, de Ilypoltofo in 
Meerm. Thes. Sujrpl. p. 382) attributes, not to Eus- 
tathius Romanus, but to the earlier professor Eus- 
tathius, a synopsis of juridical actions, entitled A l 
al ir ffvv&pL, which is found appended in mar 
ipt to the rrocheiron auctum. (Zachariae, Hist. 
Jur. Or. Rom. Delin . § 48 ; Heimbach, de Basil. 
Orig, p. 144.) 

3. An Edict of the Eustathios who was Pr. Pr. 
Orientis under Anastasius in a. d. 506, is publish- 
ed by Zachariae ( Anecdota , p. 270). [J. T. G.J 
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EUSTA'THIUS (EtJernf&os), a Greek physician 
in the latter half of the fourth century after Christy 
to whom two of the letters of St Basil are addressed. 
a.d. 373, 374. (vol. iii. Epist. 151, 189, ed. Bened.) 
In spine MSS. he is called by the title “Archiater/* 
The second of these letters is by some persons at- 
tributed to St. Gregory of Nyssa, and is accord- 
ingly printed in the third volume of his works, 
p. 6, See., ed. Bened. [W. A. G.] 

EUSTHE'NIUS, CLAUDIUS, secretary (oft 
rpistolis) to Diocletian, wrote the lives of Diocle- 
tian, Maximianus Ilcrculius, Galerius and Con- 
stantius, assigning to each a separate book. (Vopisc. 
Car in. 18.) * [W. R.] 

EUSTO'CIIIUS (Euortfxaor), a Cappadocian 
sophist of the time of the emperor Constans. He 
wrote a histoiy of the, life of that emperor and a 
work on the antiquities of Cappadocia and other 
countries. (Suid. s. v . Edardx^os ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
na.vriKdira.tov. ) * [L. $.] 

EUSTO CHIUS (Ewrro'xwr), a physician of 
Alexandria, who became acquainted with the phi- 
losopher Plotinus late in life, and attended him in 
m last illness, a. d. 270. He arranged the works 
>f Plotinus. (Porphyr. Vita Plot, in Plot. Opera, 
vol. i. p. 1. li. lvii. ed. Oxon.) [W.A. G.l 
EIJSTRA'TIUS ( [Evarpartos ), a presbyter of 
he Greek church at Constantinople, is the author 
>f a work on the Condition of the Human Soul 
after Death , which is still extant. Respecting bis 
life and the time at which he lived, nothing is 
known, except what can be gathered from the 
work itself. It is directed against those who main- 
tained that the souls ceased to act and operate as 
soon as they quitted the human body. Photius 
{Bill. Cod. 171) knew the work, and made some 
{ extracts from it, which is a proof that Eustratius 
must have lived before Photius. Further, as Eus- 
tratius repeatedly mentions the works of Dionysius 
Areiopagita, he must have lived after the publication 
of those works, which appear to have been circu- 
lated about a. i>. 500. It is therefore very proba- 
ble that Eustratius lived at the time of Eutychins, 
j patriarch of Constantinople, that is, about A. d. 
560, as in fact Eustratius himself says in almost as 
many words. His work was first edited by L. 
Allatius in his de Occidentalium attpie Orientalium 
perpetua in Deg mate Pur gator ii consensione , Rom. 
1655, 8vo., pp. 319 — 581. The style of Eustratius, 
as Photius remarks, is clear, though very different 
from classic Greek, and his arguments are generally 
sound. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 725 ; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 4 1 6.) Some other persons of the 
name of Eustratius are enumerated by FabricittS. 
{Bill. Grace, vol. iii. p. 264, note.) [L. S.) 

KUSTRA'TI US {Eiarpirtos), one of the latest 
commentators on Aristotle, lived about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century after Christ, under 
the emperor Alexins Comnenus, as metropolitan of 
Nicacn. According to a hint in the Commentary 
to the tenth book of the Ethiea Nicomachea (if this 
part of the Commentary is composed by him), he 
appears to have also lived at Constantinople, and 
to have written his commentary in this place. 
(Comp, ad Jrist. Eth. Nic. x. 9. § 13, p< 472, ®^* 
Zell.) Of hifelife we know nothing else. ^ Of bis 
writings only two are extant, and these fir a i&T 
fragmentary state : viz. 1. A Commentary to tb4 
second book of the Analytics, pubiMjjid "wj Aldus 
Manutius, Venice, 1534, and trandBpl into Lstl» 
by A. Gratarolus. (Venice, 1542, 
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2. A Commentary to Aristotle'* Ethica Nicomachea , 
published in the Greek language with some other 
commentators on the same work, Venice, 1536, fol., 
and! in the Latin language by J. Bernardus Felici- 
anus, Ven. 1541, 1589, fol., Paris. 1543, Iielmst. 
1662, 4to. But, according to the latest researches, 
this commentary consists of very different mate- 
rials, and great parts of it are the work of other 
interpreters, as Aspasius and Michael Ephesius. 
This has been proved chiefly by the researches of 
Schleierraachcr, in his writings on the Greek 
Scholia to the Ethics of Aristotle (printed in the 
Ahhandlungen der Berliner A hademie dcr Wisscnsch. 
of the year 18J6--181f, p. 263, &c.). Schleier- 
macher has shewn that the author of the commen- 
tary to the first book of the Ethics cannot possibly 
be the same person as the author of the com- 
mentary to the staph book, because very different 
interpretations of the ’E faTtputoi A 6yoi of Aristotle 
are given in the two passage^ cited. (See Stahr, 
Aristotelian ii. pp. 261, 262 ; Schlcicrmachcr, p. 
267.) Probably Eustratius is only the author of 
the commentary to the sixth book, which is much 
better than the rest, and from which the commen- 
taries to the second, third, and fourth book greatly 
differ. But perhaps the commentary to the first 
is also to be ascribed to Eustratius, and the dif- 
ference on the signification of the 'Elonspucol A6yoi 
may have been occasioned by Eustratius himself 
borrowing one opinion or the other from more 
ancient interpreters. * 

The commentaries of Eustratius greatly differ 
from similar works of elder commentators by their 
not being uninterrupted treatises on philosophical 
subjects, but commentaries in the proper sense of 
the word, explaining single words and things, it 
is this which renders them of great importance. 
In the middle ages Robert of Lincoln translated 
this commentary into Latin, and Albertus Magnus 
and St. Thomas Aquinas made considerable use of 
it in their interpretation of Aristotle. (Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 2t5, 264 ; Buhle's Aris- 
totle, vol. i. p. 299.) [A. S.] 

EUTE'LIDAS, statuary. [Chrysothkmis.] 
EUTE'LIDAS ( EdreAlSas), a Lacedaemonian 
who gained a prize at Olympia in wrestling and in 
the pentathlon of boys, in ii. c. 628 (01. 38), which 
was the first Olympiad in which the pentathlon, 
and the second in which wrestling was performed 
hy boys. (Paus. v. 9. § 1, vi. 15, $ 4,&c.) [L.S.] 
EUTERPE. [Musab.J 
EUTHA'LIUS (EdfldAtor), bishop of Sulce, 
lived, according to some, at the time of the great 
Athanasius ; and Cave, in the London edition of 
l P^ aces him in a. d. 398, whereas, in 

the Basle edition (i. p. 466), he places him about 
a. n. 458. The latter supposition agrees with a 
statement of Euthalius himself, in his Introduction 
to the Life of St.*Paul. When Euthalius was yet 
ft young man, he divided the Epistles of St. Paul 
into chapters and verses; and after his elevation 
♦u a h^hopric, he did the same with the Acts of 
;. he Aperies and the Catholic Epistles. The Epis- 
ea of St. Paul, however, had been divided in that 

S*Il 018 him » about A - D - 30G ; but Euthaliuu 
ajiaed the argumenta of the chapters, indexes, and . 

®, P®? 8 ®®** «f Scripture to which allusions are ‘ 
in!!* * ®P? s ^ e8 ' This work he afterwards 

!? AllwtNBF ** Who was bishop 

JfeM 4, A portion of it was 

published by cardinal Ximenes, in 1514. 
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Erasmus, in his severaleditions of the New Testa- 
went, incorporated the Azgumentn to the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Acts. The Prologue on the 
Life of St. Paul, with a prefatory Epistle, was first 
edited by J.H. Boeclerus at the end of his edition of 
the New Testament, Argon torati 1 645 and 1 660, 
12mo., from which it was afterwards often re- 
printed. All the works of Euthalius were edited 
by L. Zaccagni, in his Collectanea monum. ret. 
Eccfes. Graecacn Rome, 1 698, 4to. Whether Eu- 
thalius also wrote a commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Luke and on the Acts, is uncertain, at least 
there is no distinct mention of them, and no MSS. 
are known to exist. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. ix. p. 
287, &t\; Cave, Hist . Lit. vol. i. p. 252.) [L. S.J 
EUT1IIAS (Eud/as), an Athenian orator of the 
time of Demosthenes. He brought an accusation 
against Phryne, and as he failed in his attempt to 
bring about her condemnation, he abstained ever 
after from speaking in the courts of justice. ( Athen. 
xiii. p. 590 ; Alciphr. Epist. i. 10, &c. ; Suidas. s. v. 
Etidlas ; Schol. ad Hermog. p. 45.) [L. S.J 

EUTHYCLES ( EuBvkAtjs ). J. An Athenian 
comic poet of the old comedy, whose plays "Acarrot 
r) ’EirtffroArJ and 'AraXaurri are mentioned by 
Suidas (s. v. EvQvif\rjs and /Sous eS&ojuor), and the 
former is quoted by Athenaeus (iii. p. 124, c.). 

AT ^ 1 _ r l. * / t r • l m 



2. Of Rhegium, a Pythagorean philosopher. 
(Iamblich. Fit. Pyth. cc. 27, 36.) [P. S.J 

E UTII Y 'CRATES ( Ed0t mp&np), a Greek 
statuary, whom Pliny places at 01. 120, B. c. 300. 
(xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) He was the most distinguished 
son and pupil of Lysippus, whom he imitated more 
in his diligence than in his gracefulness, preferring 
severe truth to elegance of expression. (Plin. 1. c. 
§ 7.) This feature of his style was seen in a most 
excellent statue of Hercules, at Delphi, and in his 
statues of Alexander, the hunter Thestis, and the 
Thestiadae : the rest of the passage, in which Pliny 
enumerates his works, is hopelessly corrupt. (See 
Sillig, Catal. Artif. $. v.) According to Tatian, 
Euthy crates made statues of courtezans. ( Oral . 
in Grace. 52, p. 114, ed. Worth.) [P. S.J 
E UTH Y D F/M U S( Eu0v5t)juos), an Athen ian com- 
mander in the Peloponnesian war, was, at the close 
of its eighteenth year, h. c. 414, raised from a par- 
ticular to a general command in the army besieging 
Syracuse. The object was to meet the urgent 
entreaty of Nicias for immediate relief from the 
burden of the sole superintendence, without mak- 
ing him wait for the arrival of the second arma- 
ment. This position he appears to have occu- 
pied to the end, though probably subordinate aa 
well to Demosthenes and Eurymedon as to Nicias. 
W hether he as well as his colleague Menander 
took part in the night attack on Epipolae appears 
doubtful. He is expressly named by Thucydides 
only once again, as united, in the last desperate 
engagement in the harbour, with Demosthenes and 
Menander in command of the ships. Diodorus 
names him in the previous searfight, at opposed on 
the left wing to the Syracusan Sican$pu Pin 
who mentions his appointment with Menander^ 
ascribes the occurrence of the second sea-fight, in 
which the Athenians received their first defeat, to 
the eagerness of the two new commanders to dis- 
play their abilities. But this looks very like a late 
conjecture, such as Ephoftt* was fond of making. 
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and is farther inconsistent with the language of 
Thucydides, who represents the Syracusans as act* 
ing on the offensive, and shews in Nicias’s letter 
that they had it in their power to force an engage- 
ment. Of his ultimate fate we are ignorant : his 
name (it is probably his) occurs as far back as the 
eighteenth year of the war, B. c. 42*2, among the 
signatures to the Lncedaemonan treaties. (Thuc. 
T. 19, 24, vii. 16, 69; Diod. xiii. 13; Plut. AV- 
ciat. c. *20.) [A. li. C.] 

EUTIIYDE'MUS (EvOJSvuos). 1. A sophist, 
was bom at Chios, and migrated with his brother 
Dionysodorus to Thurii in Italy. Being exiled 
thence, they came to Athens, where they resided 
many years. The pretensions of Kuthydemus and 
his brother are exposed by Plato in the dialogue 
which bears the name of the former. A sophism 
of Euthydemus, as illustrating the “ fallacy of 
composition,” is mentioned by Afistotle. (Plat. 
Euthydemus* Cratyl. p. 386 ; Arist. Rhet. ii. 24, 
§ 3, Soph. El. 20 ; Ath. xi. p. 506, b ; Sext. Emp. 
adv. Math. vii. 13.) 

2. Son of Cephalus of Syracuse, and brother to 
Lysias the orator. (Plat. Rep. i. p. 328 ; see vol. i. 

р. 668, a.) 

3. Son of Diodes, and a disciple of Socrates, 
whom Xenophon represents as rebuking him, after 
his peculiar fashion, for imagining himself to know 
more than he did. (Plat. Conv. p. 222 ; Xen. Mem. 

L 2. § 29, iv. 2.) 

4. A man of Sicyon, who made himself tyrant 
of the city, together with Timocleidas. On their 
deposition, according to Pausanias, the supreme 
power was committed to Cleinias, the father of 
Aratus. [Cleinias, No. 5.] 

5. A writer on cookery, referred to by Atho- 
naeus, who quotes certain verses of his on salted 
fish, set forth by him in joke as a genuine frag- 
ment of Hesiod. (Athen. iii. p. 116, a. xii. p. 516, 

с. ) [E. E.] 

EUTH YDE'MUS (EJ0J5^os), king of Bac- 
tria, was a native of Magnesia. (Polyb. xi. 34.) 
We know nothing of the circumstances attending 
his elevation to the sovereignty of Bactria, but he 
seems to have taken advantage of dissensions among 
the descendants of those who had first established 
the independence of that country, and to have wrest- 
ed the sovereign power either from Diodotus II. or 
some of his family. He then extended his power 
over the neighbouring provinces, so as to become 
the founder of the greatness of the Bactrian mon- 
archy, though not the actual founder of the king- 
dom, as has been erroneously inferred from a 
passage in Strabo. (Strab. xi. p. 515 ; Polyb. xi. 
34; Wilson's Ariana, p. 220.) Antiochus the 
Great, after his expedition against Parthia in b. <:. 
212, proceeded to invade the territories of the 
Bactrian king. Euthydemus met him on the banks 
of the Arius, but was defeated and compelled to 
fall back upon Zariaspa, the capital of Bactria. 
(Polyb. x. 49.) From hence he entered into nego- 
tiations with Antiochus, who appears to have 
despaired of effecting his subjugation by force, as 
he was readily' induced to come to terms, by 
.^'irhich he c td nnn ed Euthydemus in the regal 
"^dignity, and gave one of his own daughters in 
marriage to his son Demetrius. In return for this, 
Euthydemus lent him his support in his Indian 
expedition. (Polyb. xi. 34.) The commencement 
of the feign of Euthydemus may be referred with 
niudl probability to abWt b. c. 220. (Wilson's 
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| Ariatid, p. 221.) Silver coins of this prince, of 
Greek style of workmanship and bearing Greek 
inscriptions, have been found in considerable num- 
bers at Bokhara, Balkh, and other places within 
the limits of Bactria, thus attesting the extent to 
which Greek civilization had been introduced into 
those remote regions. (Ibid. p. 222.) [E. H. B.J 
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EUTIIY'MANES, or more correctly EUTHY'- 
MENES (Ev0vfi4vr)s), of MaBsilia, is referred to 
several times as the author of a geographical work, 
the real nature of which, however, is unknown. 
(Plut. de Plac. Philos. 4; Athen. ii. c. 90 ; Lydus 
dc Mens. 68 ; Artemid. Epit. p. 63.) Clemens of 
Alexandria (Strom, i. p. 141) mentions an Euthy- 
menes as the author of Xponud* but whether they 
are the same or different persons, cannot be deter- 
mined. j [L. S.] 

EUTIIYME'DES, a Greek painter of some 
note, whose time is unknown. (Plin. xxxv. 11* 
s. 40. § 42.) [P. S.] 

EUTHY'MIDAS, a leading man at Chalcis in 
Euboea, was driven out of his native city by the 
Roman party, and made an unsuccessful attempt 
in b. c. 192 to bring it under the power of the 
Actolians. (Liv. xxxv. 37, 38.) 

EUTHY'MIDES, a vase-painter, whose name 
occurs frequently on vessels found at Adria on the 
Po, and at Volci. (Mjiller, Arch. d. Kunst , § 257, 
n 7 ) * £p § j 

EUTHY'MIUS ZIGABE'NUS, a Greek monk 
of the convent of the Virgin Mary at Constantino- 
ple, lived about the beginning of the 12th century 
of our era, at the time of the emperor Alexias 
Comnenus, with whom he was connected by inti- 
mate friendship. In a. d. 1 1 1 8, when the emperor 
died, Euthymius was still alive; and he himself 
says that he twice heard the emperor dispute 
against the enemies of the Greek church — that is, 
probably against the Latins. Respecting his life, 
see especially Anna Comnena (lib. xv.) and L. 
Allatius. (De Consent, utr. Ecdet. ii. 10. 5.) Eu- 
thymius was the author of several works, all of 
which arc still extant in numerous MSS., but the 
following only have been printed : 1. T^asorXla 
Soy par tic) rijs 6pQoS6£ov irl<rr*us f directed against 
heretics of every class, was written by the command 
of Alexius Comnenus. It is divided into 29 titles, 
and its substance is taken chiefly from the early 
ecclesiastical fathers. A Latin translation bf it 
was published by P. F. Zinus, Venice, 1535, fid., 
reprinted at Lyons, 1 556, 8vo«, and at Paris, 1560, 
8vo. The Greek original has not yet been pub- 
lished, except the last tide, which is contained in 
Sylburg's Saracenica , pp. 12-54* 2. Victory Aid 
Triumph over the impious, manifold, and execrable 
sect of the Messaliani, dec., togei|||t-witk ftwrtee® 
anathemata pronounced against "tnem. r It ' . “ 
edited in Greek, with a Latin vuriion had mWh 
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by J* Tolli«l» in bis /ter ItaUcnm, Traject. ad Eben. 
1596, 4to., pp. 106 — 125. 3. A Commentary on 
all the Psalrhsof David, and on the ten Cantica. 
The Greek original has not yet been printed ; but 
a Latin translation by Philip Saulus first appeared 
at Verona* 1560, fol., and has often been reprinted. 
4, A commentary on the four Gospels, is a compi- 
lation from St. Chrysostom and others of the early 
fathers. The Greek original has never been printed, 
but there is a very good Latin translation by J. 
Nentenius, Louvain, 1544, fol., reprinted at Paris, 
1547, 1560, and 1602, 8vo. The work is consi- 
dered one of great value, both in style and matter, 
and has often been mate great use of by modem 
divines. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. p. 320, &c.; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 646, &c.) There are a 
great many other persons o£ the name of Euthy- 
mius, respecting whom see Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. viii. p. 345, &c. [L. S.] 

EUTHY'MUS (E 66vnos\ a hero of Locri in 
Italy, was a son of Astycles or of the river-god 
Caecinus. He was famous for his strength and 
skill in boxing, and delivered the town of Temessa 
from the evil spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden 
was sacrificed every year. Euthymus himself 
disappeared at an advanced age in the river Cae- 
cinus. (Strab. vi. p. 255 ; Aelian, V.H. viii. 18 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1409.) He gained several 
victories at Olympia (01. 74, 76, and 77) ; and a 
statue of his at Olympia was the work of Pytha- 
goras. (Paus. vi. 6. § 2, 10. § 2.) [L. S.] 

EUTO'CIUS (EutJkios) of Ascalon, the com- 
mentator on Apollonius of Pesga and on Archi- 
medes, must have lived about a. n. 560. At the 
end of some of his commentaries on Archimedes 
he says he used “ the edition recognised by Isidore 
of Miletus, the mechanic, our master." > This Isi- 
dore was one of Justinian's architects, who built 
the church of St. Sophia. The Greek originals of 
the following works of Eutocius are preserved: 
Commentaries on the first four booh of the Conics 
of Apollonius ; on the Spnerc and ([finder, on the 
Quadrature of the Circle , and on the Two Booh on 
Equilibrium of Archimedes. These have been 
printed in the Greek edition of Apollonius, 
and in the two Greek editions of Ahciiimkiibs ; 
and Latin versions have been given with several 
of the versions of these two writers, sometimes 
complete, sometimes in part. There has been no 
separate print of Eutocius. These commentaries 
were of ordinary value, as long as geometrical help 
in understanding the text was required. Torelli 
wishes that Eutocius had applied himself to all the 
■writings of Archimedes. But they have a merit 
which will preserve them, independently of their 
mathematical value ; they contain incidentally so 
much information on the lost writings of Greek 
geometers, aud on the methods of Greek arithme- 

• tic, that they are integrant parts of the history of 
Greek learning. Torelli found them frequently 
give, by way of citation, a more satisfactory text 
of Archimedes than that of the remaining manu- 
scripts,^ which he attributes to the goodness of 
Isidore's edition; H haec causa fuit, cur Archiuie- 
<tem in Eutecii dome conquirerom ubi melius 
^ptendoquequam in propria habitnbat.” (Torelli 

** -drehimed.; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. iv. 

* SKi; [A. De M.] 

«.* JSUTO^LdJdlUS (EdrdAjUior), the author of four 
rintth© Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. 
Ml# ab p, B ) Jacobs* Anth Grose, vol ii. p. 229), 
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of whom nothing more is known, except what 
may be inferred from his titles of Scholasticus and 
Illustris , respecting the meaning of the latter of 
which see Du Cange, Gloss. Med . et Inf. Lot. s. v. 
Illustris; Gloss. Med.et Inf. Grace, p. 513. (Jacobs, 
Anth. Grace, vol. xiii. p. 895). [P. S.] 

EUTO'LMIUS, a patronus causarum at Con- 
stantinople, who was one of the commission of 
Sixteen, headed by Tribonian, who were employed 
by Justinian (a. d. 530-33) to compile the Digest. 
(Const. Tanta , § 9.) [J. T. G.] 

EUTRA'PELUS, P. VOLU'MNIUS, a Ro- 
man knight, obtained the surname of Eutrapelus 
(Evt pair *Kos) on account of his liveliness and wit 
(See respecting this word Aristot. Rhet. ii. 12.) 
Two of Cicero's letters are addressed to him (ad 
Earn. vii. 32, 33) ; and in a letter to Paetus, b. c. 
46 (ad Fam. ix. 26), Cicero gives an amusing ac- 
count of a dinner-party at the house of Eutrapelus, 
at which he was present. 

Eutrapelus was an intimate friend of Antony, 
and a companion of his pleasures and debauches. 
(Cic. Fhilijyp. xiii. 2.) The fair Cytheris, the mis- 
tress of Antony, was originally the freed woman 
and mistress of Volumnius Eutrapelus, whence we 
find her called Vdunmia, and was surrendered to 
Antony by his friend. (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26, Phi- 
lipp. ii. 24.) After Caesar’s death, Eutrapelus, in 
consequence of his connexion with Antony, became 
a person of considerable importance ; and we find 
that Cicero availed himself of his influence in order 
to get a letter presented to Antony, in which he 
begged for a libera legatio. (Ad Ait. xv. 8.) On 
tile defeat of Antony before Mutina in b. c. 43, 
Eutrapelus, in common with Antony’s other friends, 
was exposed to great danger, but was protected 
and assisted by Atticus. The latter soon had an 
opportunity of returning this favour ; for, on An- 
tony’s return into Italy, Eutrapelus, who was 
praefectus fabrum in his army, protected Atticus, 
who feared for his own safety on account of his 
connexion with Cicero and Brutus. Eutrapelus 
further erased from the list of proscriptions, at the 
intercession of Atticus, the name of the poet L. 
Julius Calidus, which he had inserted himself. 
(Nepos, Ait. 9, 10, 12.) Eutrapelus is mentioned 
by Horace. (Epist. i. 18. 31.) 

EIJTRESITES (Eurpipn'rijs), a surname of 
Apollo, derived from Eutresis, a place between 
Plataeae and Thespiae, where he had an ancient 
oracle. (Stcph. Byz. s.v. Eorpijais ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 268.) [L. S.] 

EUTRO'PIA. 1. A native of Syria, became, 
by her first husband, whose name is unknown, the 
mother of Flavia Maximiana Theodora, who wits 
married to Constantius Chlorus upon the recon- 
struction of the empire under Diocletian. Eutropia 
was at that time the wife of Maximianus Hercu- 
lius, to whom she bore Maxcntius and Fausta, 
Jftenvards united to Constantine tho Great. Upon 
the conversion of her son-in-law, Eutropia also em- 
braced Christianity, and repaired to Palestine. In 
consequence of her representations, the emperor 
took measures for abolishiug the superstitious ob- 
servances which had for ages prevailed at the oak 
of Mum re, so celebrated as the abode of Abrahtni, 
and caused a church to be erected on the spot. 

A medal published on the authority of Goltzius 
alone, with the legend Gal. Val. Eotrop.* is 
considered as unquestionably spurious. (Aurei. 
Viet. Epit. xL i EuseMEf, & m. 52; Tillemont, 
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Histoire des 'Empereurs, vol. iv. pp. 130, 244; 
EckheU vol viiL p. 27.) 

2. Grand-daughter of the foregoing, being the 
daughter of Constantins Chlorus and Flavia Maxi- 
miaua Theodora, and therefore the sister of Debna- 
tius, Julius Constantius, Hannibalianus, Constan- 
tly, and Anastasia, and half-sister of Constantine 
the Great. (See the genealogical table prefixed to 
Constantin us I.) She is believed to have been 
the wife of Nepotianus, who was consul a. d. 301 ; 
but at all events she was certainly the mother of 
that Nepotianus who assumed the purple on the 
3rd of June, a. d. 350, and she perished in the 
proscription which followed his death twenty-eight 
Jays afterwards. (Nepotianus.] (Aurel. Viet. 
EpU. xlii.; Zosim. ii. 43 ; Athanas. Apoloq. vol. i. 
p. 677, ed. Paris, 1 627.) [ W. R.] 

EUTRO'PIUS, the eunuch. [Arcadius.] , 

EUTRO'PIUS, a man of high rank in that 
portion of Upper Moesia which was called Darda- 
nia, married Claudia, daughter of Crispus, the bro- 
ther of Claudius Gothicus, and by her became the 
father of Constantius Chlorus. See the genealogi- 
cal table in vol. i. p. 831. [W. R.] 

EUTRO'PIUS, a Roman historian who has 
been styled Flavius Eutropius, by Sigonius and 
some of the earlier scholars without the slightest 
authority from MSS. or any ancient source for 
such an addition. Considerable doubts are enter- 
tained with regard to the native country of this 
writer. The only positive witness is Suidas, who 
terms him a learned Italian (’broAds ao<pi<nris ) ; 
but these words have been interpreted to signify 
merely that he wrote in Latin. The arguments of 
certain French writers, who have sought to prove 
from Symmachus that he was the countryman of 
Ausonius, and those of Vinetns, who endeavours 
from various considerations to demonstrate that he 
must have beeri a Greek, are singularly feeble and 
frivolous. We know from his own statements, 
taken in combination with various passages in the 
Byzantines, that he field the office of a secretary 
( Epistolaris’EvKTToKoyiidQos) under Constantine the 
Great, that he was patronised bj^ Julian the Apos- 
tate, whom he accompanied in the Persian expe- 
dition, and that he was alive in the reign of Valen- 
tinian and Valens, to the latter of whom his book 
is dedicated. To these particulars our certain 
information is limited. That he is the same indi- 
vidual with the Eutropius who, as we learn from 
Ammianus Marcellinus, was proconsul of Asia 
about A.D. 371, and who is spoken of by Libanius 
and Gregory Nazianzen, or with the Eutropius 
who, as we gather from the Codex Theodosianus, 
was praefectus praetorio in a.d. 330 and 331 , are 
pure conjectures resting upon no base save the 
identity of name and embarrassed by chronological 
difficulties. In no case must he be confounded 
with the ambitious eunuch, great chamberlain to 
the emperor Arcadius, so well known from thy 
invective of Claudian ; and still less could he have 
been the disciple of Augustin, as not a few persons 
have fancied, since, if not actually dead, he must 
have reached the extreme verge of old age at the 
epoch when the bishop of Hippo was rising into 
feme. The only. other point connected with the 
personal career of this author which admits of 
discussion, is his religion. It has been Confidently 
asserted that it can be proved from his own words 
that he was a Christian. But how any one could, 
by any p^sible stretch of ingenuity, twist such a 
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conclusion out of the passage in question (x. 11 8, 
sub fin.), even if we retain the reading “ Nimips 
religionis Christianao insectator,” it is very hard 
for an unprejudiced reader to imagine ; and it 
is equally difficult to perceive upon what grounds 
we can reject or evade the testimony of Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, who insists that the praises, 
bestowed by Eutropius upon Constantine are pe- 
culiarly valuable, because they proceed from one 
who cherished hostile feelings towards thht prince 
in consequence of differing from him in religion 
(Sid re r6 rrjs dpritnceias &kouh&vhtov) and of 
being the contemporary andpartizan (faiKH&rijv 
Kal aipeffidrriv) of Julian | moreover, as if to leave 
no room for doubt, he declares that the observations 
of Eutropius, inasmuch as he was a gentile pro- 
fessing a different faith from Constantine ("EAArj*' 
S'&v Kal dAAo^Aou* dpijffKeias rp6<pifios ), are 
tainted with heathen bitterness ( anogouaiv 'EAAtj- 
vudjs 7rixp(as), and then goes on to adduce some 
examples of unfair representations. 

The. only work of Eutropius now extant is^a 
brief compendium of Roman history in ten books, 
extending from the foundation of the city to the 
accession of Valens, by whose command it was 
composed, and to whom it is inscribed. The au- 
thor, at the conclusion of the last chapter, promises 
a more detailed and elaborate narrative of the 
events in which his imperial protector was the 
chief agent, but we know not whether this pledge 
was ever redeemed. Suidas indeed records that 
Eutropius wrote “other things,” but without speci- 
fying what these were ; and Priscian quotes from 
some Eutropius as a grammatical authority upon 
the sound of the letter x, but drops no hint that 
this personage is the historian. 

In drawing up the abridgment which lias de- 
scended to us, the compiler appears to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, although not always 
with discrimination, and to have executed his task 
in general with care, although manifest errors 
may occasionally be detected in facts as well as m 
chronology, and all occurrences likely to reflect dis- 
honour on the Roman name are sedulously glossed ( 
over or entirely omitted. The style is in perfect 
good baste and keeping with the nature of the un- 
dertaking. We find a plain, clear, precise, simple, 
familiar narrative, in which the most important 
events are distinctly brought out without ostenta- 
tion and without any pretensions to ornament or 
to rhythmical cadence in the structure of the pe- 
riods. The language is, for the most part, exceed- 
ingly pure, although, as might be expected, the 
critical eye of modern scholarship has detected 
several words and combinations not sanctioned by 
the usage of the purest models. Under these cir- 
cumstanccs it is not surprising that this little 
work should have become exceedingly popular at a 
period when the baste for deep learning and ori- 
ginal investigation was on the decline, and that for 
many ages it should have been extensively em- 
ployed as a school-book. We find the substance 
of it copied into the chronicles of Hieronymus, 
Prosper, Cassiodorus, and many others: it is closely 
followed by Rufus, Orosius, aud by a host of 
monkish annalists ; while it is incorporated verba- 
tim, with many additions, in the well-known Hit- 
toria Miscella , a sort of historical farrago, which is 
commonly, but erroneously, supposed, to have been 
compounded by Paul, son of Warnefrid ud Theojk 
dolinda* it one time deacon of Aquileia, and 
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'hence usually designated Paulus Diaconus. Paul, 
however, did publish an edition of Eutropius, 
whom he expanded at both extremities, affixing 
several chapters to the commencement and bring- 
ing down the work to his own times, while by 
others it was continued as low as the year 813. 

Thus at the revival of literature, the history of 
Eutropius existed under three forms : 1. The 

genuine ten books as they proceeded from the 
author. 2. The editions as extended by Paullus 
Diaconus and others. 3. The entire but largely 
interpolated copy contained in the Historia Miscella. 

The Editio Princeps, which was printed at Rome, 
4to., 1471, together yith all the other editions 
which appeared during the 1 5th century, belong to 
one or other of the last two denominations. The 
first attempt to restore the pure original text was 
by Egnatius, in his edition printed at Venice in 
1516’, along with Suetonius and Aurelius Victor. 
But the great restorer of Eutropius was Schonhoviu^, 
a canon of Bruges, who published an edition from 
the Codex Gandavensis at Basle, 8vo., 1540’ and 
155*2 ; further improvements were made by Vinetus 
(Pictav. 8vo. 1554), who made use of a Bourdeaux 
MS.; by Syllmrgius, in the third volume of his 
Scriptt. histor. Rom. (fol. Franc. 1588), aided by 
a Fulda MS.; and by Merula (Lug. Bat. EIz. 8vo. 
1592). 

Of the very numerous editions which have ap- 
peared since the close of the 18th century, the 
most. notable are those of Ilearne, Oxon. 8vo. 1703; 
of Havcrcamp, with a copious collection of com- 
mentaries, Lug. Bat. 8 vo. 17*29 ; of G runer, Coburg. 
8vo. 1752 and 1788; of Verheyk, with voluminous 
notes. Lug. Bat. 8vo. 1782 and 1793; ofTzschucke, 
containing a n§w revision of the text, an excellent 
dissertation, together with good critical and expla- 
natory observations, 8vo. Lips. 1798, and again 
improved in 1804 ; and of Grosse, Hall. 8vo. 
1813; Hanov. 1816; Lips. 1825. On the whole, 
the most useful for the student are those of 
Tzschucke and Grosse. % 

Eutropius was twice translated into Greek. One 
of these versions, executed by Capito Lycius before 
the time of Justinian, has perished ; that by a 
certain Paeanius still exists, has been frequently 
published, and is contained in the editions of 
Hearne, Havercamp, and Verheyk. Many trans- 
lations are to be found into English, French, 
Italian, and German, none of them deserving any 
particular notice. 

In illustration, the dictionaries of Grosse, 
Stendal, 1811 and 181.9; and of Seebode, Hanov. 
1818, 1825, and 1828; Moller, Disputalio do 
Eutropio , 4to., Altdorf. 1685; the excellent dis- 
sertation of Tzschucke prefixed to this edition ; 
the preface of Verheyk, and the prooemium of Grosse, 
may be consulted. 

, 8 ‘ vv ‘ Edrpoirios, Kavirtev ; Symmach. 

Epist. iii. 47, 53 ; Auctor Anonym, do Antup Con- 
stantinopol. lib. i. c. 5. p. 4 (vol. xvii. of the Venetian 
Corpus); Codinus Curopalates, Select, do Orig. 
(Jonttuntinopol. pp. 4 and 7, ed. Venet. ; Jo. Ma- 
kua, Chronograph, in vit. Julian, apost. ; Nicephor. 
Gregor. Oratio encoiniastiea in Imp. Constant. Mag. 
quoted by Fabricius and Tzschucke from Lambe- 
cius, Commerit. de Bibliothec. Cues, viii/ p. 136, ed. 

Eutro P* ad Val. Imp. lib. x. 16 

and 18; Amm. Marcell. xxix. 1. $ 36, and note of 
v ales • Liban. in vit. vol. i. p. 113, ed. Reiske, 
ana Epist. iv. ] 91, ad Themist. ; Greg. Naz. Epist. 
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137, 138 ; Cod. Theod. i. 1. §2, xii. 29. § 3. and 
Gothofred. Prosopogr. Cod. Theod. p. 52 ; Gennad. 
De Viris III . c. 49.) [W. R.] 

EUTRO'PIUS (Eurp&not), a physician who 
lived probably in the fourth century after Christ, 
as he is mentioned along with Ausonius by Mar- 
cellus Empiricus (in Praefat.) as having been one 
of his immediate predecessors. He wrote a medi- 
cal work which is noticed by Marcell us, but is no 
longer extant. [W. A. G.] 

EU'TYCHES (Eirtxo*)- 1. An engraver of 
gems, was one of the sons of Dioscurides. His 
name is seen on an extant gem, with the inscrip- 
tion ETTTXH2 AI02KOTPIAOT AirEAIOS. 
(Bracci, P. ii. tab. 7$ ; R. Rochette, Lettre & M. 
Schorn^ p. 42.) 

2. Of Bithynia, a sculptor, who is known by a 
statue in the worst style of ancient art, with the 
inscription ETTTXHC BEITTNET5 TEXNITHC 
EriOIEI. (Wincklemann, Geseh. d. Kunst , b. x. 
c. 1. § 21.) [P* S.J 

EU'TYCHES or EUTY'CHIUS, a disciple of 
Priscian, taught Latin grammar publicly at Con- 
stantinople, ami wrote a treatise in .two books, De 
discortiendis conjugatiombus lAbri //., inscribed to 
his pupil Cra torus'* This work was first published 
by Cumorarius, Tubing. 4to. 1537, along with 
Marius Victorinus, is included in the w Gramma- 
ticae Latinae Auctorcs Antiqui” of Pntschius, 
Hanov. 4to. 1605, and has been recently edited in 
a more correct and complete form by Lindemann 
(Corpus Grammat. Lat. i. p. 151) from a MS. now 
at Vienna, but formerly in the monastery of 
Bobbio. Here the author is termed Eutyckius and 
not Eutyches. 

Some remarks from a tract of Eutychius, Do 
Aspirationc , are to be found in the 9th chapter of 
Cassiodorus, Da Orthographia. [W. R.] 

EU'T Y CH ES (EvTuxys), a presbyter and abbot 
at Constantinople, in the 5th century, who headed 
the party opposed to the Nestorian doctrines [Nes- 
tokius]. Nestorius having Maintained that there 
are in Christ two persons or substances (vicocrtA- 
<rets), one divine # (the Adyos), and one human 
(Jesus), but with only one aspect , and united not 
by nature, but by will and alfection ; — Eutyches 
carried his opposition to this system so far as to 
assert that in Christ there is but one nature, that 
of the Incarnate Word. The declaration “the 
word was made flesh ” implies, according to Euty- 
ches, that lie so took human nature upon Him, 
that His own nature was not changed. From 
this it follows that His body is not a mere human,, 
body, but a body of God. There am be no doubt* 
that this doctrine, if pushed to its logical conse- 
quences, would be highly dangerous, since it would 
destroy all the practical benetits of our belief in 
in the Incarnation, as it involves the denial that 
we have a High Priest who can be touched with a 
feeing of our infirmities. If this is borne in 
mind, the horror which it excited can be accounted 
for ; and although we do not know that Eutyches, 
qny more than many other teachers of error, did 
airry out his principles to their practical conclu- 
sions, still the means which were adopted to sup- 
port his cause were such as to prevent our feeling 
any sympathy with it. His opinions became po- 
pular in the Alexandrian Church, where the doc- 
trines of Nestorius had been most loudly con- 
demned. and where the patriarch Dioscurus was 
eminently violent and unscrupulous. Eutyches 
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was first tfcfrned of his error privately by Eusebius, 
bishop of Dorylaeum, and was then denounced by 
him as ,: U heretic, before a synod which assembled 
at. Constantinople, under the presidency of Flavian, 
patriarch of that city. He was condemned, in 
shite of the extent of his influence at court, where 
iUrjftaphius, eunuch and chief chamberlain to 
Theodosius II., was a close friend of Dioscurus, 

: apd godson to Eutyches. Besides this, Chrysa- 
phius had a strong desire to crush the partisans of 
Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister, who was wannly 
attached to Flavian. By his influence Theo- 
1 dosius was persuaded to declare himself dissatis- 
fied with the decision of Flavian's synod, and to 
' refer the matter to a general council, to meet at 
Ephesus, A. i). 44.9, under the presidency of Dio- 
scurus. This is the celebrated Aporp ixrj aiivodos, 
an appellation which it most richly deserved. It 
was composed almost entirely of partisans of Eu- 
tyches. Flavian, and those who had judged him 
on the former occasion, though allowed to be present, 
were not to be suffered to vote. Theodoret, the 
historian, who had been a friend of Nestorius, was 
not to vote without the permission of Dioscurus ; 
and a number of fnuftic Egyptian monks accompa- 
nied their abbot, Barsumas, to whom, as a vigorous 
opponent of Nestorius, a seat and vote in the 
council were assigned. For the emperor had 
avowed, in his letters of convocation, that his 
great object was ir aarav 5iaj3i>AiK7)j' fKxo\pcu pi£av, ; 
meaning by this phrase the Nestorian doctrines. 
When the council met, all opponents of Eutyches 
were silenced by the outcries of the monks, the 
threats of the soldiers who were admitted to hear 
the deliberations, and the overbearing violence of 
the president. Flavian, Eusebius, and Theodoret J 
were deposed, and the doctrines of Eutyches for- 
mally sanctioned ; and this was regarded as a vic- 
tory gained over the Eastern church by its Alex- 
andrian rival, which two bodies often came into 
conflict from the different dogmatical tendencies 
prevalent in each. The deposed prelates, however, 
applied for aid to Leo the Great, bishop of Home, 
who had been himself summoned to the council, 
but, instead of appearing there, had sent Julius, 
bishop of Puteoli, and three other legates, from 
whom therefore he obtained a correct account of 
the scenes which had disgraced it. He was ready 
to interfere, both on general grounds, and from the 
notion, which had already begun to bake root, that 
to him, as the successor of St. Peter, belonged a 
sort of oversight over the whole church. Things 
were changed too at Constantinople : Chrysaphius 
was disgraced and banished, and Pulchcria restored 
to her brother’s favour. In the year 450, Theodo- 
sius II. died ; Pulcheria married Marcian, and pro- 
cured for him the succession to the throne. A new 
general council was summoned at Nicaea, and af- 
terwards adjourned to Chalcedon, a. d. 451, which 
630 bishops attended. The proceedings were |»ot 
altogether worthy of a body met to decide on such 
subjects; yet, on the whole, something like deco- 
ruth was observed. The result was that Dioscurus 
and Eutyches were condemned, and the doctrine 
of Christ in* one person and two natures finally 
declared to be the faith of the church. We know 
nothing of the subsequent fate of Eutyches, except 
that Leo wrote to beg Marcian and Pulcheria to 
%«mI hint into banishment, with what success does 
.dot appear. There are extant a confession of fiuth 
p i ea cat b d by Eutyches to the council of Ephews 
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(the $ov\rj ktirrpudl), and two petitions to the em- 
peror Theodosius (Condi, vol. iv. pp. 134, 241, 
250) ; but no works of his are in existence* This 
schism was continued among the monks by Eudo-t 
cia, widow of Theodosius, and to such ftn extent,' 
that Marcian was obliged to send an armed force to 
put it down. The followers of Eutyches, however, 
under the name of Monophysites, continued to pro- 
pagate their opinions, though with little success, till 
the 6 th centiriy, when a great revival of those doc- 
trines took place under the auspices of Jacob Barars 
daeus, who died bishop of Edessa, a. d. 588. From 
him they were called Jacobites, and under this 
title still constitute a veijv numerous church, to 
which the Armenians and Copts belong. (Evagrius, 
Hist. Eccles. i. 9 ; Theodoret, Ep. 79, 82, 92, 

Cave, Script. Eccles. Hist. Lit. vol. i. ; Neander, 
Kirehetiqesch. iii. p. 1079, &c.) [G. E. L. C.] 

EUTYCHIANUS. [Comazon.] 

# EUTYCHIA'NUS (Ejruxmwfs). There are* 
two persons of this ♦name in the history of Con- 
stantinople : the one is called an historian, 
must have lived at the time of Constantine thf 
Great. He is styled chief secretary of the emperor, 
and a sophist ; but nothing further is known. 
(Georg. Codiuus, Select, de Orig. Constant. 17.) 
The second was a friend of Agathiu9 the historian, 
who undertook to write the history of hfe own 
ime on the advice of Eutychianus. ( Agath. 
Prooem.) [L. S.] 

EUTYCIIIA'NUS (Eirv X tav6s), a physician 
vho lived probably in or before the fourth century 
after Christ, as one of his medical formulae is 
quoted by Marcellas Empiricus (De Mcdicam. c. 

1 4. p. 3U3), who calls him by the title of " Ar- 
chiater.” lie may perhaps be the same physician 
who is called Terentius Eutychianus by Theodo* 
rus Priscianus (De Medic, iv. 14.) [W. A. G.) 

EUT Y'CH 1 DES, T. CAECI'LIUS, a freedman 
of Atticus. After his manumission by Atticns, his 
name naturally was T.’Pomponius Eutychides ; but 
when Atticus was a<V?pted by Q. Caecilius, his 
freedman also altered his name into T. Caecilius 
Eutychides. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 15.) [L. S*] 

EUT Y'CH IDES (EJtvxISvs). 1. Of Sicyon, 
a statuary in bronze and marble, is placed by Pliny 
at 01. 120, n. c. 300. (xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) He was 
a disciple of Lysippus. (Paus. vi. 2. § 4.) He 
made in bronze a statue of the river Eurotas, “in 
quo artem ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi dixere ” 
(Plin. 1. c. § 16), one of the Olympic victor Times- 
tbenes, of Elis, and a highly-prized statue of 
Fortune for the Syrians on the Orontes. • ( Pgus* 

I. <:.) There is a copy of the last-named work in 
the Vatican Museum. (Visconti, Mm. Piot-Clem. 
t. iii. tab. 46.) His statue of Father Liber, in the 
collection of Asinius Pollio, was of marble. (Plin* 
xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10.) A statue of Priapus is men- 
tioned in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. 
ii. p. 31 1 ; Jacobs, iii. p. 24, No. xiv.) as the work 
of Eutychides, but it is not known whether Euty- 
chides of Sicyon is meant. Cantharut of Sicyon 
whs the pupil of Eutychides. (Cantharus,] 

2. A painter of unknown time and country- 
He painted Victory driving a biga. (Ptin* 

II. s. 40. 8 34.) . 

3. A sculptor, whose name occurs in a eepulcM®* 
epigram in the Greek Anthology, (Brunck, 

vol. iii. p. 307 ; Jacobs, vol, iv, p* 274, No* 
dccxix.) ' 

EUTY'CIIIUS, the grammammPwvc^se, J 
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EUTY'GHIUS (ECrfyios), was originally a 
monk of the town of Amaseia, whence he was sent 
by his fellow-citizens to Constantinople, as proxy 
for their bishop. The great talent he displayed in 
some thedlogical controversy gained him general 
admiration, and the emperor in a. d. 553 raised 
him to the highest dignity in the church at Con- 
stantinople. In the same year he accordingly pre- 
sided at an ecumenical synod, which was held in 
that city* In a. d. 564, he incurred the anger of 
the emperor Justinian, by refusing to give his as- 
sent to a decree respecting the incorruptibility of 
the body of Christ previous to his resurrection, 
and was expelled from his see in consequence. lie 
was at first confined in a monastery, then trans- 
ported to an island, Princepo, and at last to his 
original convent at Amaseia. In 578, the em- 
peror Tiberius restored him to his see, which he 
.henceforth retained until his death in 585, at 
the age of 73. There is extant by him a letter 
addressed to pope Vigilius, oil die occasion of his 
elevation in a. d. 55 3. It is printed in Oreel^and 
Latin among the Acta Synodi quinta e, Concil. vol. 
v. p. 425, &c. He also wrote some other treat- 
ises, which, however, are lost. (Evagr. iv. 38 ; 
Gregor. Moral, xiv. 29 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. 
p. 413, &c.) [L. S.] 

EUXE'NIDAE (EC(evl8ai), a noble family 
among the Aeginetans, celebrated by Pindar in his 
ode ( Nem . vii.) in honour of one of its members, 
Sogenes who was victorious in the boys’ pentathlon 
in the 54th Nemead (according to Hermann’s emen- 
dation of the Scholia), that is, in n. c. 46f. The 
poet also mentions the victor’s father, Thearion, 
with whom he seems to have been intimate. The 
ode contains some considerable difficulties, and has 
been very differently explained by Bdckh, Dissen, 
and Hermann. (Pindar, l. c. ; Schol., and Bdckh 
and Dissen ’s notes ; Hermann, de Sogenis Aegine- 
hae Victoria quinquertii Dusertatio, Lips. 1 822, 
Opuscula , vol. iii. p. 22.) ' [P. S.] 

KUXE'NIDAS, a painter, who instructed the 
celebrated Aristeides, of Thebes. He flourished 
about the 95th or 100th Olympiad, b.c. 400 or 380. 
(Plin. If. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 7.) [P. S.J 

EUXE'NIDES. [Evetbs.] 

EU'XENUS (Etffevor.) 1. Is mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 34) as a iro«?rn}y 
dpxaios, who wrote upon early Italian traditions. As 
he is not mentioned anywhere else, and as it is 
strange to find an ancienf, Greek writing upon Italian 
tnythi, some critics have proposed to read "Evvios, 
instead of E 6$tvos ; but Ennius can scarcely be 
classed among the mythographers. 

jjj Of Heracleia, was the instructor of Apollonius 
of Tyana in Pythagorean philosophy, of which he 
it said to have possessed a very competent know- 
led fM P ! lilostr< Vit. ApoU. i. 7.) [L. S.] 

EUXI THEUS ( Ei)( ffleos), a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, from whom Athenaeus (iv.p. 157) quotes 
e opinion that the souls of all men were confined 
y the gods to their bodies and to this world « 
punishment, and that unless they remained there 
» j Period appointed by the deity, they would 
doomed to stall greater sufferings. [L. S.] 

(‘E&fouw), one of the Lapithae, 
n™^ 8tl W 4hed kW * n the contest at the 
° f .. P «l thoUs * ( He> - Scut. Here . 180; 

o(*Apig«ntum, 

foot nwe at Olympia, in me. 
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416 (Ol. 91 ) and a. ci 412 (Oh 92.)' Ok his re- 
turn from Olympia, Exaenetus waa^eseorted into 
the city by a ^magnificent .procession of gf 0 cha- 
riots, each drawn by two '“white horses. (Diocb 
xiii. 34, 82 ; Aelian, V. II. ii. 8.) [L. S.]* ' 

EXEDARES. [Arsacidae, p.363,4.] 
EXI'TIUS, quaestor in b. c. 43, and onp <jf 
Antony’s supporters, is called by Cicero ( Philipp . 
xiii. 13 ) the fraler (probably the cousin-german)* 
of Philadclphus, by which name he means to 
indicate C. Annius Cimber. [Comp. Cimbbr, 
Annius.] 

EXSUPERA'NTIUS, JU'LIUS, a Roman 
historian, with regard to whom we possess no in- 
formation, but who, from the character of his 
style, is believed to have flourished in the fifth or 
sixth century. Under his name we have a short 
tract, entitled De Marii, Lepidi , ac Sertorii bel/is 
civil Urns, which many suppose to have been 
abridged from the Histories of Sallust. 

It will be found appended to the editions of 
Sallust by Wasse, Cantab. 4to. 1710 ; by Corte, 
Lips. 4to. 1724 ; by Havercamp, Amstel. 4to. 
1742; and by Gerlach, Basil. 4to. 1823. (Mel- 
lerus, Disp. de Julio Exsupfrantio, Allorf. 4 to. 
1690.) • IW. R.] 

EXSUPERATO'RIUS, one of the twelve 
titles assumed by the Emperor Commodus, who 
ordained that the month of December should be 
distinguished by this name. [Commodur.] (Dion 
Cass, lxxii. 1 5 ; Zonar. xii. 5 ; Lamprid. Commod. 

1 1 ; Aurel. Viet, de Coes. xvii. ; Eutrop. viii. 7 ; 
Suidas, s. v. K 6po8os.) [W. R.] 

EXSUPE'RIUS, descended from a family of 
Bordeaux, was professor of rhetoric first at Tou- 
louse, and subsequently at Narbonne, where he 
became the preceptor of Flavius Julius Delmatius, 
and of his brother Hannibalianus, who, after their 
elevation, procured for their instructor the dignity 
of Praeses Hispaniae. Having acquired great 
wealth, he retired to pass the remainder of his life 
in tranquillity at Cahors (Cad urea). He is known 
to us only from a complimentary address by Auso- 
nius, who calls upon him to return and shed a 
lustre upon the city of his ancestors. (Auson. 
Prof, xvii.) [W. R.] 

EZEKIE'LUS CEfeiriTiAoj), the author of a 
work in Greek entitled ^eryaryrf, which is usually 
called a tragedy, but which seems rather to have 
been a metrical history, in the dramatic form, and 
in iambic verse, written in imitation of the Greek 
tragedies. The subject was the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt. The author appears to have^ 
been a Jew, and to have lived at the court of the 
Ptolemies, at Alexandria, about the second century 
b. c. Considerable fragments of the. work aro 
preserved by Eusebius ( Praep . Evang. ix. 28,29)^ 
Clemens Alexandrinus ( Strom, i. p. 344, fol.), 
and Eustathius (ad Hexactn. p. 25).. These. frag- 
m an ta were first collected, and printed with a 
Latin version, by Morell, Par. 1580 and 1590, 
8vo., and w eije reprinted in the Poetae Christ, 
fjfraec.) Par. 1 609, Bvo.,, in Lectius’s Corpus Poet. 
Grace. Trap, et Com., Col. Allobr. 1614, fbl., in 
Bignius’s Collect. Poet. Christ appended to the 
Biblioih. Pair. Grate., Par. 1624, fob, in the 14th 
volume of the BibL Pair. Grace., Par. 1644"— 
1654, fob, and in a separate form,.with a German 
translation and notes by L. M. Philippeon, Berlin^ 
1830, 8vo. (Fabric. BibL Grace, vob ii. pp. 505-6 
SVelefcer, die Gritch. Trag0d. p. 1270.) [P. S.J 

«r 
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FABA'TUS, CALPU'RNIUS, a Roman 
knight, incused by suborned informers in a. d. 64, 
bf being privy to the crimes of adultery and magi- 
cal arts which were alleged against Lepida, the 
wife of C. Cassius. By an appeal to Nero, judg- 
ment against Fabatus was deferred, and he eventu- 
ally eluded the accusation. (Tac. A fin. xvi. 8.) 
Fabatus was grandfather to Calpurnia, wife of the 
younger Pliny. (Plin. Ep. viii. 10.) He possessed 
a country house. Villa Camilliana, in Campania. 
(Id. vi. 30.) He long survived his son, Pliny’s 
father-in-law, in memory of whom he erected a 
portico at Comum, in Cisalpine Gaul. (v. 12.) Ac- 
cording to an inscription (Grater, Inscript, p. 382), 
Fabatus died at Comum. The following letters 
are addressed by Pliny to Fabatus, his prosocer 
(iv. 1, v. 12, vi. 12, 30, vii. 11, 16, 23, 32, viii. 
10). [\V. B. D.J 

FABA'TUS, L. RO'SCIUS, was one of Caesar’s 
lieutenants in the Gallic war, and commanded the 
thirteenth legion on the Lower Rhine, in the 
winter of b. c. 54. It was during this winter that 
Ambiorix [Ambiorix] induced the Eburones and 
Nervii to attack in detail the quarters of the 
Roman legions, but in the operations consequent 
on their revolt Fabatus seemB to have taken no 
part, since the district in which he was stationed 
remained quiet. (Caes. B. G. v. 24.) He apprised 
Caesar, however, of hostile movements in Armorica 
in the same winter. (Ibid. 53.) Fabatus was one 
of the praetors in b. c. 49, and was sent by Pompey 
from Rome to Caesar at Ariminum, with proposals 
of accommodation, both public and private. He 
was charged by Caesar with counter-proposals, 
which he delivered to Pompey and the consuls at 
Capua. (Cic. atl Att. -viii. 12 ; Caes. B. (J. i. 
8, 10 ; Dion Cass. xli. 5.) Fabatus was des- 
patched on a second mission to Caesar by those 
members of the Pompeian party who were anxious 
for peace. (Dion Cass, l.c.) As Cicero mentions 
his meeting with L. Caesar at Mintumae on his 
return from Ariminum, and as L. Caesar was the 
companion of Fabatus, at least on their first jour- 
ney to and from C. Caesar, A bat us, though not 
expressly named by him, probably met Cicero at 
Minturnae also, and communicated Caesar’s offers, 
January 22. a c. 49. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 13.) 
According to Cicero ( ad Att. vii. 14), Fabatus 
and L. Caesar, on their return from Ariminum, 
delivered Caesar’s offer to Pompey, not at Capua, 
but at Teanum. Fabatus was killed April 14th 
or 15th, b. c. 43, in the first of the battles in the 
jieighbourhood of Mutina, between M. Antony 
'and the legions of the senate. (Cic. ad Fam. x. 
33.) [W. B. D.] 

Whether the annexed coin, which bears the 
name of L. Roscius Fabatus, belongs to the Fabatus 



above mentioned, is doubtful. It represents on 
the obverse the head of Juno Sospita, and the re- 
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verse refers to the worship of that goddess at La* 
nuvium. (Eckhel, vol v. p. 292, &c.) 

FABE'RIUS. 1. Seems to have been a debtor 
of M. Cicero’s, since in several of his letters to 
Atticus (ad Att. xii. 21, 25, 51, xiii. 6), Cicero 
speaks of him as a person from whom a certain sum 
was due, and should be demanded, in case of the 
purchase of some gardens in Rome ( I/orti Drvri- 
ani , Lamiani , &c.), which Cicero wished to buy. 
He was however, after a time, disposed to bo 
lenient with Faberius (ad AiL xv. 13). If by 
Mcto (in Epist. ad Att. xii. 51) Caesar be meant, 
in allusion to his reformation of the calendar (Suet. 
Caes. 40), the interest on^the money owed by Fa» 
berius to Cicero may have been affected by the 
extension of the current year b. C. 46. Cicero 
seems to have been cautious of giving offence to 
Faberius ; and if he were the same person with 
Caesar’s private secrctaiy, mentioned below, and . 
the transaction between them, as has been sup* 
posed, referred to ^property sold or confiscated 
during the civil \rars, Cicero’s reluctance to enforce 
payment may in b. c. 45 have been prudent as 
well as lenient. 

2. One of the private secretaries of C. Julius 
Caesar. After Caesar’s assassination, in B. C. 44, 
Antony attached to himself Faberius, by whose aid 
he inserted whatever he chose into the late dic- 
tator’s papers. Since a decree of the senate had 
previously declared all Caesar's acts, and his will, 
valid and binding on the state, Antony, by em- 
ploying one of Caesar’s own secretaries, could in- 
sert, without danger of detection,, whatever he 
wished into the papers (ibro/mf/iaTa), since the au- 
tograph of Faberius made it difficult to distinguish 
the gen uin^ from the spurious memoranda. (Ap- 
pian, B. C. iii. 5.) Dion Cassius (xliv. 3) says 
that Antony secured the services of Caesar’s secre- 
taries, but he does not name Faberius. [W.B.D.] 
FA'BIA, the name nf two daughters of the patri- 
cian M. Fabius Ambu*us. The elder was married 
to Ser. Sulpicius, a pat**cian, and one of the mili- 
tary tribunes of the year b. c. 376, and the younger 
to the plebeian C. Licinius Stolo, who is said to 
have been urged on to his legislation by the vanity 
ofr his wife. Once, so the story runs, while the 
younger Fabia was staying with her sister, a lictor 
knocked at the door to announce the return of Ser, 
Sulpicius from the forum. This noise frightened 
the younger Fabia, who was unaccustomed to such 
things, and .her elder sister ridiculed her for her 
ignorance. This, as well as the other honours 
which were paid to Servilius, deeply wounded the 
vanity of the younger Fabia, and her jealousy and 
envy made her unhappy. Her father perceived 
that she was suffering from something, and con- 
trived to elicit the cause of her grief He then 
consoled her by telling her that shortly she should 
see the same honours and distinctions conferred 
upon her own husband, and thereupon he consulted 
with C. Licinius Stolo about the steps to be taken < 
for this purpose ; and L. Sextius being let into the 
secret, a plot was formed of which the legislation 
of C. Licinius and L. Sextius was the result* (Liv* 
vi 34 ; Zonar. vii. 24 ; Aur. Viet, de Vir . IUwtr . 
20.) The improbability and inconsistency of this 
story has ldng since been exploded, for how could 
the younger Fabia have been ignorant of or startled 
by the distinctions enjoyed by her sister’s husband, 
as her own fttherhad been invested with the same 
office in & c. 381 ? The story must therefore** - 
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considered as one of those inventions by which a 
defeated party endeavours to console itself, namely, 
by tracing the conquerovfe actions to base and ig- 
noble motives. [L. S.J 

FA'BiA GENS, one of the most ancient patri- 
cian gentes at Rome, which traced its origin to 
Hercules and the Arcadian Evander. (Ov. Fast. 
ii. 237, ** Pont. iii. 3. 99; Juv. viii. 14; Plut. 
Fab. Max. 1 ; PauL Diac. s. v. Faviiy cd. Muller.) 
The name is said to have originally been Fodii or 
Fovii, which was. believed to have been derived 
from the fact of the first who bore it having in- 
vented the method of catching wolves by means 
of ditches (foveae\ whereas, according to Pliny, 

( // . N. xviii. 3), the name was derived from faba, 
a bean, a vegetable which the Fabii were said to 
have first eiltivated. The question as to whether 
the Fabii were a Latin or a Sabine gens, is a dis- 
puted point. Niebuhr and, after him, Gottling 
( Gesch . der Pom. Staatsv. pp. 109, 194,) look upon 
them Sabines. But the reason adduced does 
not seem satisfactory ; and there is a legend in 
which their name occurs, which refers to a time 
when the Sabines were not yet incorporated in the 
Homan state. This legend, it is true, is related 
only by the pseudo- Aurelius Victor (de Grig. dent. 
Rom. 22) ; but it is alluded to also by Plutarch 
(Rotnul. 22) and Valerius Maximus (ii. 2. § 9). 
When Romulus and Remus, it is said, after the 
death of Amulius, offered up sacrifices in the Lu- 
percal, and afterwards celebrated a festival, which 
became the origin of the Lupercalia, the two 
heroes divided their band of shepherds into two 
parts, and each gave to his followers a special name : 
Romulus called his the Quinctilii, and Remus his 
the Fabii. (Comp. Ov. Fast. ii. 361, &c., 375, 
&c.) This tradition seems to suggest, that the 
Fabii and Quinctilii in the earliest times had the 
superintendence of the sacra at the Lupercalia, and 
hence the two colleges of the Luperci retained t 
these names even in much later times, although the 
privilege had ceased to bescortfined to those two 
gentes. (Cic.' Phil. ii. 34, xiii. 15, pro Cael. 26 ; 
Propert. iv. 26 ; Plut Cues. 61.) It was from the 
Fabia gens that one of the Roman tribes derived 
its name, as the Claudia, in later times, was named 
after the Claudia gens. The Fabii do not act a 
prominent part in history till after the establish- 
ment of the commonwealth ; and three brothers 
belonging to the gens are said to have been invested 
with seven successive ^pnsulships, from b. a. 485 
to 479. The house derived its greatest lustre from 
th e patriotic courage and tragic fate of the 306 
fabii in the battle on the Cremcra, b. c. 477. 
[VIBULANUS, K. Fabius, No. 3.] But the Fabii 
were not distinguished as warriors alone : several 
members of the gens act an important part also in 
me history of Roman literature and of the arts, 
f he name occurs as late as the second century after 
the Christian aera. The family-names of this gens 
«nder the republic are: — Ambustus, Buteo, 
i>onso, Labeo, Licinus, Maximus (with the 
agnomens Aemilianus, Allofjrogicm , Ebumus, Gur- 
Servilianufiy Verrucosus), Pictor, 
and VreutANUs. The other cognomens, which 
do not belong to the gens, are given below. [L. S.] 
lhe only cognomens that occur on*coins are 
Uufpatmnsis [see Vol. I. p. 180, a.], Labeo,Max- 
and Pictor. The two coins represented below 
nave no cognomen upon them, and iris doubtful 
40 whom th *y are to be referred. The former has 
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on the obverse the two-faced head of Janus, and 
on the reverse the prow of a ship : the latter ex- 



hibits on the obverse a female head, and on the 



reverse Victory in a biga ; the letters ex a. pv. 
denote Ex Argent • Publico. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 
209, &c.) 

FABIA'NUS, PAPI'RTUS, a Roman rheto- 
rician and philosopher in the time of Tiberius and 
Caligula. He was the pupil of Arellitis Fuscus 
and of Blandus in rhetoric, and of Scxtius in 
philosophy : and although much the younger of 
the two, he instructed Albutius Silas in eloquence. 
(Senec. Controv. ii. prooem. pp. 1 34-6, iii. p. 204, 
cd. Bipont.) The rhetorical style of Fabianus is 
described by the elder Seneca ( Controv . iii. pro- 
em.), and he is frequently cited in the third 
book of Controvcrsiae, and in the Suasoriac. His 
early model in rhetoric was his instructor Arellius 
Fuscus ; but he afterwards adopted a less ornate 
form of eloquence, though he never attained to per- 
spicuity and simplicity. Fabianus soon, however, 
quitted rhetoric for philosophy ; and the younger 
Seneca places his philosophical works next to those 
of Cicero, Asinius Pollio, and Livy the historian. 
(Senec. Epist. 100.) The philosophical style of 
Fabianus is described in this letter of Seneca’s, 
and in some points his description corresponds 
with that of the elder Seneca. ( Controv . ii. pro- 
oem.) Both the Senecas seem to have known, and 
certainly greatly esteemed Fabianus. (Cf. Con- 
trov. iii. prooem. with Epist. 11.) Fabianus 
was the author of a work entitled [Rerum ?] Ctvi- 
lium ; and his philosophical writings exceeded 
Cicero’s in number. (Senec. Epist. 100.) He had 
also paid groat attention to physical science, and 
is called by Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 15, s. 24) rerum | 
naturae peritissimus. From Seneca (Naiur. Quacst . * 
iii. 27 ), he appears to have written on Physics ; 
and his works entitled De A nimalibus and Causa- 
rum Naturalium Libri are frequently referred to by* 
Pliny (II. N. generally in his Elenchos or sum- 
mary of materials, i. ii. vii. ix. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. 
xv. xvii. xxiii. xxviii. xxxvi., and specially, but 
without mention of the particular work of Fa- 
bianus, ii. 47. § 121, ii. 102. § 223, ix. 8. § 25, 
xii. 4. § 20, xv. 1. § 4, xxiii. 11. § 62, xxviii. 5. 

§ 54). fW. B. D.J 

FABIA'NUS, VALE'RIUS, a Roman of rank 
sufficient to aspire to the honours of the state, was 
convicted before the senate in a. d. 62, of conspiring 
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with Vincius Rufinus, Antonius Primus, and 
others, to impose on his aged and wealthy relative, 
Domitids Balbus, a forged will. Fabianus was 
degraded from the senatorian order by the Lex 
Cornelia Testamentaria or De Falsis. (Tac. Ann 
xiv. 40-^corap. Instit. iv. 18. § 7 ; Paulns, Recept. 
Sententiarum , v. tit. 25.) [W. B. D.] 

FABI'LIUS, or FABILLUS, a professor of 
literature in the third century a. d., who instructed 
the younger Maximinus in the Greek language, 
and was the author of several Greek epigrams, 
which were mostly inscriptive lines for the statues 
and portraits of his youthful pupil. (Capitolin. 
Afaximin. Jun. 1.) [ W. B. D.J 

FA'BIUS DOSSENNUS. [Dossennis.] 
FA'BIUS FABULLUS. [Fabi'llds.] 
FA'BIUS HADRIA'NUS. [Haduianus.] 
FA'BIUS LABEO. [Labeo.] 

FA'BIUS MELA. [Mela.] 

FA'BIUS PLANCI'ADES FULGE'NTIUS. 
JFulgkntius.] 

FA'BIUS PRISCUS. [Primus.] 

FA'BIUS RU'STICUS. [Rusmus.] 
FA'BIUS SABI'NUS. [Sabin us.] 

FA'BIUS 8ANGA. [Sang a.] 

FA'BIUS, VERG I LI A'W U S. [Verui- 

LIANUS.] 

FABRI'CIA GENS, seems to have belonged 
originally to the Hernican town of Aletrium, where 
Fabricii occur as late as the time of Cicero ( pro 
Cluent. 16, &c.) The first Fabricius who occurs in 
history is the celebrated C. Fabricius Luscinus, 
who distinguished himself in the war against 
Pyrrhus, and who was probably the first of the 
Fabricii who quitted his native place and settled 
at Home. We know that in b. c. 306, shortly be- 
fore the war with Pyrrhus, most of the Hernican 
towns revolted against Rome, but were subdued 
and compelled to accept the Roman franchise with- 
out the suffrage : three towns, Aletrium, Feren- 
tinum, and Verulae, which had remained faithful 
to Rome, were allowed to retain their former con- 
stitution ; that is, they remained to Rome in the 
relation of isopolity. (Liv. ix. 42, &c.) Now it 
is very probable that C. Fabricius Luscinus either 
at that time or soon after left Aletrium and settled 
at Rome, where, like other settlers from isopolite 
towns, he soon rose to high honours. Besides this 
Fabricius, no members of his family appear to have 
risen to any eminence at Rome ; and we must 
conclude that they were either men of inferior 
talent, or, what is more probable, that being 
strangers, they laboured under great disadvantages, 
and that the jealousy of the illustrious Roman 
families, plebeian as well as patrician, kept them 
down, and prevented their maintaining the posi- 
|tion which their sire had gained. Luscinus is 
*the only cognomen of the Fabricii that we meet 
with under the Republic : in the time of the em- 
pire we find a Fabricius with the cognomen V bi- 
bnto. There are a few without a cognomen. [L. S.j 
FABRI'CIUS. 1. C. and L. Fabricius 
belonged to the munidpium of Aletrium, and were 
twins. According to Cicero ( pro Cluent. 16, &c.), 
they were both men of bad character ; and C. Fa- 
bricius, in particular, was charged with having 
allowed himself to lie made use of as a tool of Op- 
ptanicus, about B. c. 67, to destroy A. Cluentitu. 
lA. Cuuentius, No. 2.] 

2. L Fabricius, C. p., perhaps a son of No. 1, 
curator viamm in me, 62, and built A new 
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bridge of stone, which connected the city with, the 
island In the Tiber, and which was called, after 
him, pone Fahncius . .The time at which the 
bridge was built is expressly mentioned by Dion 
Cassius (xxxvii, 45), and the name of itsauthor is 
still seen on the remnants of the bridge, which now 
bears the nume of ponte quattro capi. On one of 
the arches we read the inscription: M L. Fabricius, 

C. F. CUR.VlAR. FACIUNDUM COBRA VIT IDEMQUE 
probavit and on another arch there is the follow- 
ing addition: “Q. Lkpidus,M. F., M.Louuu, 

F., ex S. C. probaverunt,” which probably refers 
to a restoration of the bridge by Q. Lepidus and 
M. Lollius. The scholiast on Horace (Sat. ii. 3, 
36) calls the Fabricius who built that bridge a 
consul, but this is obviously a mistake (Becker, 
Handbuch d. Rom. Alterth'umcr , volM. p. 699.) 
There is also a coin bearing the name of L. Fabri- 
cius. (Eckhel, Dodr. Num. vol. v. p. 210.) 

3. Q. Fabricius was tribune of the people in 
b. c. 57, and well ^disposed towards Cijgjpo, whp 
was then living in exile. He brought before the 
people a motion that Cicero should be recalled, as 
early as the month of January of that year. But 
the attempt was frustrated by P. Clodius by armed 
force. (Cic. ad Qu. Frat. i. 4, post Red. in Sen. 
8, pro Seat. 35, &c., pro Milan. 14.) In the 
Monumontum Ancyranum and in Dion Cassius 
(xlviii. 35), he is mentioned as consul suffcctus of 
the year B. c. 36. [L. S.] 

FABULLUS, painter. [Amulius.] 
FABULLUS, FA'BIUS, one of the several 
persons to whom the murder of Galba, in a. d. 69, 
was attributed. He carried the bleeding head of 
the emperor, which, from its extreme baldness, 
was difficult to hold, in the lappet of hiB sagum, 
until, compelled by his comrades to expose it to 
public view, he fixed it on a spear and brandished 
it, says Plutarch, as a bacchanal her thyrsus, in his 
progress from the forum to the praetorian camp 
(Plut. Call). 27 ; comp. Sueton. Gall*. 20). But for 
the joint statement oi • Plutarch (l. c.) and Tacitus 
(Hist. i. 44), that Vitellius put to death all the 
murderers of Galba, this Fabullus might be sup- 
posed the same with Fabius Fabullus, legatus of 
the fifth legion, whom the soldiers of Vitellius, 
a. n. 69, chose as one of their leaders in the mutiny 
against Alienus Caecina [Caecina, No. 9J, when 
he prematurely declared for Vespasian. (Tacit. 
ilist. iii. 14.) [W. B. D.] 

FAC UN DUS, styleA “ Episcopus Herniia- 
nensis,” from the see which he held in the pro- 
vince of Byzacium, in Africa Propria, lived about 
the middle of the sixth century. When Justinian 
(a. i). 544) published an edict condemning, 1st, the 
Epistle of I has, bishop of Edessa ; 2d, the doctrine 
of Theodore, bishop of MopBuestia ; and 3d, cer- 
tain writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus or 
Cyrrus ; and anathematising all who approved of 
them, his edict was resisted by many, as impugning 
the judgment of the general council, of Chalcedon 
(held A. d. 451 ), at which the prelates whose sen- 
timents or writings were obnoxious were not only * 
not condemned, but two of them, Ibas and Theo- 
dore, restored to their sees, from which they had 
been expelled. Facundus was one. of those who 
rejected tfle Emperor’s edict ; and was requested by 
his brethren (apparently the other bishops of 
Africa) to prepare a defence, of .the Councilor the 
three points (currently termed by ecclesiastics* 
writers the ** tria capital*,'’) on TjrhichA** Judgment 
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ftras impugned. He was at Constantinople, engaged 
in this work, when the pope, Vigilius (a. d. 547), 
arrived, and directed him and all the other bishops 
who were there, about seventy in number, to give 
their opinion on the * tria capitula” in writing in 
seven days. The answer of Facundus consisted 
of extracts from his unfinished work ; but as, from 
the haste and excitement under which it was pre- 
pared, and the inaccuracy of some of its quotations, 
it did not satjsfy its author, he afterwards finished 
and published his larger work, as being a more 
moderate and better arranged defence of the coun- 
cil. Vigilius having been induced to approve of 
the condemnation of Ibfts, Theodore, and Theodo- 
ret, though with a reservation of the authority of 
the council pf Chalcedon, Facundus, with the bishops 
of Africa and of some other provinces, refused to 
have communion with him and with those who 
joined in the condemnation ; and being persecuted 
for thisjhe was obliged to conceal himself. During 
this coWealment, at the request of some persons 
whom he does not name, he wrote his reply to 
Mocian, a scholasticus or pleader, who had written 
against the decision of the council* of Chalcedon. 
Nothing further is known of Facundus. Two 
of his writings, viz. Pro Defensione Trium Cajntvr 
lorum Libri XII ., and Contra Mocianum Liber , 
were published with notes by Sirmond (8vo. 
Paris. 1629). These works, with Sirmond’s 
notes, are reprinted in the edition of the 
works of Optatus, by Philippus Priorius, and in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. x. ed. Lyon, A. i>. 
1677, and vol. xi. ed. Venice, by Gallandius, 


younger Faustina. (Grater, p. cclii. 8 ; Mutator, 
p. 24*2. 3, p. 590. 4.) 

‘ 3. J unia Fadill a, a descendant of M. Anto- 
ninus or M. Aurelius, betrothed to Maximua 
Caesar. (Capitolin. Maximin. jun. 1.) [W. R.J 

FA'DIUS, the name of a family of the munici- 
pium of Arpinum. Some of the members of it 
settled at Rome, while others remained in their 
native place. The Fadii appear in history about 
the time of Cicero, but none of them rose to any 
higher office than the tribuneship. The only cog- 
nomens that occur in the family, are Gall us and 
Rukus. The following have no surnames : — 

1. C. or Q. Fadius, for in one of the two pas- 
sages in which he is mentioned, he is called Caius, 
and in the other Quintus. He was a libertinus , 
and seems to have possessed considerable wealth, 
for his daughter, who was married to M. Antonius, 
is called a rich woman. (Cic. Philipp, ii. 2, ad Ait. 
xvi. 11.) 

2. L. Fadius, was aedile in his native place of 
Arpinum, in B. c. 44. (Cic. ad Att. xv. 15, 17, 
20 .) 

3. Sex. Fadius, a disciple of the physician 

Nicon, but otherwise unknown. (Cic. ad Pam, 
vii. 20.) • [L. S.] 

FADUS, CUS'PIUS, a Roman eques of the 
time of the Emperor Claudius. After the death of 
King Agrippa, in a. d. 44, he was appointed by 
Claudius pi-ocurator of ‘Judaea. During his admi- 
nistration peace was restored in the country, and 
the only disturbance was created by one Teudas, 
who came forward with the claim of being a pro- 


a.d. 1765. Another work of Facundus, entitled 
Epistola Fidci Catholuxte in Defensione Trium Capi- 
ivlorum , was first published in the Spicilegium of 
D’Achery (vol. iii. p. 106 of the first edition, or 
vol. iii. p. 307. ed. of 1 723), chiefly with the view 
of showing that Facundus continued out of com- 
munion with the Pope and the Catholic Church, and 
•so of weakening his authority : for the Protestants 
had cited a passage from \ii fDefensio Trium Capi- 
tulorum against the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
This letter is reprinted in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
of Gallandius. Cassiodorus (Expos, in Psalm 
arxaviii. sutu fin.) speaks of two books of Fa- 
cundus De duabus IVaturis Domini Christi. By 
some scholars he is thought to mean the two 
first books of the Defensio ; but Fabricius thinks 
that he speaks of a separate work of Facundus now 
lost.^ (Facundus, works as above ; Victor Tunnu- 
nensis, Chronicon ; Isidor. Hisp. Do. Scrip • Ecdes. 
c * 19. Baronins, Annal. ad Ann . 546, 547, 
and Pagius, Critic, in Baron. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. 
l p. 520 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 543, 
and Bibl. Med. et Inf. Latin, vol. ii. p. 140, 
Padua, 1754 ; Galland. Biblioth. Patrum, vol. xi., 
13 ) [J- c - M.J 

1. A daughter of Q. Fadius Gallus. 
one was fraudulently robbed of her paternal in- 

entence by P. Sextilius Rufus, (Cic. de Fin. ii. 
17, &c.) 

,i ^*.4 ‘footer of C. or Q. Fadius, married to 
16 tn umvir M. Antonius, at the time when he 
^ et x a young man. She bore him several 
ildren. (Cic. Philipp, ii 2, xiii. 10* ad Att. xvi. 

^ TO S*] 

-t ApRiLA. Aurklia Fadilla, a daughter 

f. Pm » Faustina. (Eckhel, vol vii. 

£ Fadilla, a daughter of M. Aurelius and the 


phet. But he and his followers were put to death 
by the command of Cuspius Fadus. He was suc- 
ceeded in the administration of Judaea by Tiberius 
Alexander. (Joseph. Ant. xix. 9, xx. 5. § l. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 1 1. § 5 ; Tac. Hist. v. 9 j.Zonar. xii. 11 ; 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 1 1.) [L. S.J 

FALACER, or, more fully, divus pater Falaeer t 
is mentioned by Varro ( de L. L. v. 84, vii. 45) as 
an ancient and forgotten Italian divinity, whom 
Hartung ( Die Eel. d. Rom. ii. p. 9) is inclined to 
consider to be the same as Jupiter, since faiandun x, 
according to Festus, was the Etruscan name for' 
“heaven.” [L. S.J 

FALA'NIUS, a Roman eques, one of^the first 
victims of the public accusers in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. He was charged, a. d. 15, with profaning 
the worship of Augustus Caesar, first by admitting 
a player of bad repute to the rites, and seitmdly by 
selling with his garden a statue of the deceased 
emperor. Tiberius acquitted Falanius, remarking 
that the gods were quite able to take care of their 
own honour. (Tac. Ann. i. 73 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 
24.) [W. B. D.J 

P. FA LC I'D I US, tribune of the plebs in B.c.^ 
40, was the author of the Lex Falcidia de Legality 
which remained in force in the sixth century a. d., 
since it was incorporated by Justinian in the In 
stitutes. It is remarkable that Dion Cassius 
(xlviii. 33). mistakes its import. He says that the 
heres, if unwilling to take the hereditas, wAs 
allowed by the Falcidian law to refuse it on taking 
a fourth part only. * But the Lex Falcidia anacted 
that at least a fourth of the estate or property of 
the testator should be secured to the heres scriptus. 
(Diet, of Ant. $. v. Legatum .) The Falcidiua 
mentioned by Cicero in his speech for the Mani- 
lian law (19), had the praenomen Genus. He 
bad been tribune of the people and legatum, but in 
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what year is unknown. (Schol. Gronov. pro Leg. Patrum , Lugdun. 1677, vol. v. p. 1218 ; Isidore 
Man. 19. ed. Orelli). [W. B. D.] Orig. i. 38, 25, do Script. Eccles. 5.) [W. R.] 

FALCO, Q. SCKSIUS, a Roman of high birth FA'LCtfLA, C. FIDICULA'NIUS, a Roman 
and great wealth, consul for the year a. d. 193, senator, was one of the judices at the trial of Sta- 
one of those whom Commodus had resolved to put tiua Albius Oppianicus, who in b. c. 74 was accused 
to death that very night on which he himself was of attempting to poison his step-son, A. Cluentius. 
slain. When the Praetorians became disgusted The history of this remarkable trial is given else- 
with the reforms of Pertinax, they endeavoured to where [Cluentius]. Falcula was involved in the 
force the acceptance of the throne upon Falco, and general indignation that attended the conviction of 
actually proclaimed him emperor. The plot, how- Oppianicus. The majority of judic.es who con- 
ever, failed, and many of the ringleaders were put demned Oppianicus was very small. Falcula was 
to death ; but Falco, whose guilt was by no means accused by the tribune, L. Quintius, of having been 
proved, and who was even believed by many to be illegally balloted into the concilium by C. Vcrres, 
entirely innocent, was spared, and, retiring to his at that time city praetor, fcr the express purpose of 
property, died a natural death. (Dion Cass, lxxii. convicting Oppianicus, of voting out of his proper 
22, lxxiii. 8 ; Capitolin. Per tin. 8.) [W. R.j decuria, of giving sentence without hearing the 

FALCO'NIA PROBA, a poetess, greatly ad- evidence, of omitting to apply for an adjournment 


mired in the middle ages, but whose real name, 
and the place of whose nativity, are uncertain. We 
find her called Flatonia Veccia , Fa l ton ia Anicia , 
Valeria Faltonia Proba , and Prof hi Valeria; while 
Rome, Orta, and sundry other cities, claim the 
honour of her birth. Most historians of Roman 
literature maintain that she was the noble Anicia 
Faltonia Proba , the wife of Olybrius Probus, 
otherwise called Hermogeniants Olybrius, whose 
name appears in the Fasti as the colleague of 
Ausonius, a. D. 379 ; the mother of Olybrius and 
Probinus, whose joint consulate has been celebrated 
by Claudian ; and, according to Procqpius, the ! 
traitress by whom the gates of Rome were thrown 
open to Alaric and his Goth9. But there seems to 
be no evidence for this identification ; and we 
roust fall back upon the testimony of Isidorus, with 
whose words, “ Proba uxor Adelfii Proconsulis,” 
our knowledge begins and ends, unless we attach 
weight to a notice found at the end of one of the 
MS. copies written in the tenth century, quoted by 
Monttaucon in his Diarium Italicum (p. 36), 

“ Proba uxor Adolphi mater Olibrii et Aliepii cum 
Constantii bellum adversus Magnentium conscrip- 
sisset, conscripsit et hunc librium” 

The only production of Falconia now extant is 
a Cento Virr/iliauus , inscribed to the Emperor Ho- 
norius, in terms which prove that the dedication 
must have been written after a. b. 393, containing 
narrativfp in hexameter verse of striking events in j 
the Old and New Testament, expressed in lines, 
half lines, or shorter portions of lines derived ex- 
clusively from the poems of Virgil, which are com- 
pletely ^hausted in the process. Of course no 
praise, except what is merited by idle industry and 
clever dulness, is due to this patch-work ; and we 
cannot but marvel at the gentle terms employed 
by Boccacio nnd Henry Stephens in reference to 
such trash. We learn from the prooemium that she 
# had published other pieces, of which one upon the 
civil wars is particularly specified, but of these no 
trace remains. The Homerocenloncs , by some 
ascribed to Falconia, belong in reality to Eu- 
doxia. * 

The Cento Virgilianm was first printed at Ve- 
nice, fo). 1472, in a volume containing also the 
Epigrams of Ausonius, the Consolatio ad Liviam , 
the pastorals of Calpumius, together with some 
hymns and other poems ; this was followed, in the 
same century, by the editions published at Rome, 
4to. 1481 ; at Antwerp, 4to. 1489, and at Brixia, 
8vo. 1496. The most elaborate are those of Mei- 
bomius. Helmet. 4to. 1597, and of Kromayer, Hal. 
Magdl 8 vo. 1719. (See also the Bibliotheca Max. 


of the proceedings, and of receiving 40,000 
sesterces as a bribe from the prosecutor, A. 
Cluentius. ^ ^ 

He was, however, acquitted, since hiswial did 
not take place until after the excitement that fol- 
lowed the Judicium Albianum had in some measure 
subsided. Bui eight years later, b. c. 66, Falcula 
was again brought to public notice by Cicero, in 
his defence of Cluentius. After recapitulating the 
circumstances of the Judicium Albianum, Cicero 
asks, if Falcula were innocent, who in the con- 
cilium at Oppianicus’s trial could be guilty ? an 
equivocal pica that inferred without asserting the 
guilt of Falcula, in b. c. 74. In his defence of 
A. Caeeina, in b. c. 69, Cicero ushers in the 
name of Falcula, a witness against the accused, 
with ironical pomp, and proceeds to point out gross 
inconsistencies in Faleula’s evidence. Great jin- 
certainty i9 thrown over the history of Falcula by 
the circumstance that it suited Cicero, from whose 
speeches alone we know any thing of him, to re- 
present at different times, in different lights, the 
Judicium Albianum. When Cicero was pleading 
against ,C. Verres, Oppianicus was unjustly con-* 
demned, and Falcula flas an illegal corrupt judge; 
when he defended Cluentius, it was necessary to 
soften the details of the Albianum Judicium ; 
when he spoke for Caeeina, it was his interest to 
direct public feeling against Falcul^ (Cic. pro 
Cluent. 37, 41, pro Cuecin. JO ; Pseudo-Ascon. in 
Act. I. Verr. p. 146 ; Schol. Gronov. in Act. I. in 
Vcrr. p. 396. ed. Orelli.) [W. B. D.] 

FALISCUS, GRA'TIUS, the author of a poem 
upon the chase, of whom only one undoubted 
notice is to be found in ancient writers. This is 
contained in the Epistles from Pontus (iv. 1 6, 33), 
where Ovid speaks of him as a contemporary in 
the same couplet with yirgil : — 

“ Tityrus antiquas et erat qui pasceret lierbas, 
Aptaque venanti Gratius anna daret.” 

(Comp. Cyneget. 23.) Some lines id Manillas 
have been supposed to allude to Gratius, but the 
terras in which they are expressed ( Astron . ii. 43) 
are too vague to warrant such a conclusion. 
Wemsdorf, arguing from the name, has endea- 
voured, not without some shadow of reason, to 
prove that he must have been a slave or a fnsed- 
man, but l^he rest of his conjectures are mew fan- 
tasies. The cognomen, or epithet, Fafisotu , was 
first introduced by Barth, on the authority of d 
MS. which no one else ever saw, and probably 
originated in a forced and false interpretation, of 
one of the lines in the poem, u At contra jnostris 



FALTO. 

fttobellia lina Faliscis ” (v. 40), where, upon refer- 
ring to the context, it will at once be seen that 
noitria here denotes merely Italian , in contradis- 
tinction to the various foreign tribes spoken of in 
the preceding verses. 

The work itself, which consists of 540 hexame- 
ters, is entitled Cynegeticon Liber , and professes to 
set forth the apparatus (arma) necessary for the 
sportsman, and the manner in which the various 
requisites for the pursuit of game are to be procured, 
prepared, and preserved ( artes armorum). Among 
the arma of the hunter are included not only nets, 

S ‘ns, snares (retia,pedicae t laquei ), darts and spears 
acula, venabula ), but qjso horses and dogs, and a 
large portion of the undertaking (vv. 150 — 430) is 
devoted to a systematic account of the different 
kinds of hounds and horses. 

The language of the Cynegetica is pure, and not 
unworthy of the age to which it belongs ; but 
there is frequently a harshness in the structure of 
the periods, a strange and Unauthorised use of 
particular words, and. a general want of distinct- 
ness, which, in addition to a very corrupt text, 
render it a task of great difficulty to* determine the 
exact meaning of many passages. Although con- 
siderable skill is manifested in the combination of 
the parts, the author did not possess sufficient 
power to overcome the obstacles which were tri- 
umphantly 'combated by Virgil. The matter and 
arrangement of the treatise are derived in a great 
measure from Xenophon, although information was 
drawn from other ancient sources, such as Dercy- 
lus the Arcadian, and Hagnon of Boootia. 1 1 is 
remarkable, that both the Greek Oppianus, who 
flourished probably under Caracalla, and the Roman 
NflUicsianus, the contemporary of Numerianus, 
arrogate to themselves the honour of having en- 
tered upon a path altogether untrodden. Whether 
we believe them to be sincere and ignorant, or sus- 
pect them of deliberate dishonesty, their bold 
assertion is sufficient) to prove that the poem of 
Faliscus had in their day -(become almost totalty 
unknown. 

The Cynegetica has been transmitted to modern 
times through the medium of a single MS., which 
was brought from Gaul to Italy by Actius Sanna- 
zarius about the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and contained also the Cynegetics of Nemesianus, 
and the Halieutics ascribed to Ovid. A •second 
copy of the first 159 lines was found by Janus 
Ulitius appended to another MS. of the Halieutics. 

The Editio Princeps was printed at Venice, 8vo. 
February, 1534, by Aldus Manutius, in a volume, 
containing aho the Halieutica of Ovid, the Cyne- 
getica and Carmen liucolicum of Nemesianus, the 
Lucoliea of Calpurnius Siculus, together with the 
Venalio of Hadrianus ; and reprinted at Augsburg 
m the July of the same year. The best editions 
are those contained in the Poctae Latin i Alinores 
of Burmann (vol. i. Lug. Bat. 1731), and of 
Wernsdorf; voL i. p. 6, 293, ii. p. 34, iv. pt. ii. 

P- 790, 806V v. pt. iii. p. l445), t wliose prolegomena 
embrace all the requisite preliminary information. 

A translation into English verse with notes, and 
the Latin text, by Christopher Wase, was pub- 
hzhed at London in 1654, and a translation into 
tierman, also metrical, by S. E. G. *Perlet, at 
Leipzig, in 1826. [W. It.] 

v AI/TO, the name of a family of the Valeria 
gens. 

L Q.. Valerius Q. p. P. n. Falto, was the 
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I first Praetor Peregrinus at Rome {Diet, of Ant* 
8. v. Praetor). The occasion for a second praetor- 
ship was, that the war with Carthage required two 
commanders, and A. Postumius Albinus, one of the 
consuls for the year b. c. 242, being at the time 
priest of Mars, was forbidden by the Pontifex 
Maximus to leave the city. Falto was second in 
command of the fleet which, in that year, the last 
of the first Punic war, the Romans dispatched un- 
der C. Lutatius Catulus [Catulus] against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily. After Catulus had been 
disabled by a wound at the siege of Drepanum, the 
active duties of the campaign devolved on Falto. 
His conduct at the battle of the Aegates so much 
contributed to the victory of the Romans that, on 
the return of the fleet, Falto demanded to share the 
triumph of Catulus. Ifis claim was rejected, on 
the ground that an inferior officer had no title to 
the recompense of the chief in command. The 
dispute was referred to arbitration; and the arbiter, 
Atilius Caiatinus, decided against Falto, alleging 
that, as in the field the consul's orders took prece- 
dence of the praetor’s, and as the praetor’s auspices, 
in case of dispute, were always held inferior to the 
consul's, so the triumph was exclusively a consular 
distinction. The people, however, thought that 
Falto merited the honour, and he accordingly 
triumphed on the 6th of October, b. c. 241. Falto 
was consul in b. c. 239. (Liv. Epit. xix. ; Fast. 
Capit. ; Val. Max. i. 1. § 2, ii. 8. § 2.) 

2. P. Valerius Q. f. P. n. Falto, brother of 
the preceding, was consul in B. c. 238. The Boian 
Gauls, after having been at peace with Rome for 
nearly half a century, in this year resumed hosti- 
lities, and formed a league with their kindred 
tribes on the Po, and with the Ligurians. Falto 
was despatched with a consular army against them, 
but was defeated in the first battle with great loss. 
The senate, on the news of his defeat, ordered one 
of the praetors, M. Genucius Cipus [Cipus], to 
march to his relief. Falto, however, regarded this 
as an intrusion into his province, and, before the 
reinforcement arrived, attacked the Boians a second 
time and routed them. But on his return to Rome 
he was refused a triumph, not merely on account 
of his defeat, but because he had rashly fought 
with a beaten army without awaiting the wival of 
the praetor. (Zonar. viii. 18 ; Oros. iv. 9.) 

3. M. Valerius Falto, one of the envoys sent 

by the senate, b. c. 205, to Attalus I. king of Per- 
gamus. Their mission was to fetch the Idaean 
mother to Italy, according to an injunction of the 
Sibylline Books. Falto was of quaestorian rank 
at this time, but the date of his quaestorship is not 
known. On the return of the envoys to Rome 
Falto was sent forward to announce the message of 
the Delphic oracle, which they had consulted on 
their journey, to the senate — “ The best man in 
the state must welcome the goddess or her repre- 
sentative on her landing.” (Liv. xxix. 11.) Falto 
was one of the curule aediles, b. c. 203, when a 
supply of Spanish grain enabled those magistrates 
to sell corn to the poor at a sesterce the bushel, 
(xxx. 26.)* Falto was praetor b.c. 201. His pro- 
vince was Bruttium, and two legions were allotted 
to him. (xxx. 40, 41.) [W. B. D.] 

FANGO, or PHANGO, C. FUFI'CIUS, ori- 
ginally a common soldier, and probably of .African 
blood, whom Julius Caesar raised to the rank of 
senator. When, in b. c. 40, Octavianus fnnexed 
Numidia and part of the Roman Africa to his share 
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ofcthetrittmvirql provinces* he appointed Fango his gertMtnus of Titinius* and had eome tqpisftpgoiuf 
prefect. But his* title in Numidia was opposed by with C. Verres in b. c. 84. (Cic. in Vkrr. i.49.) * 
- $-.8extius, the prefeet of M. Antonius. They ap- 3. M. FannIus, was one of the judices in the 
jelled to arms* and after mutual defeats and victo- case (Quaestio de Sicariis ) or Sex. Roscius of 
* riea* Fango uses driven into the hills that bounded Ameria* in b. o. 80. (Cic. pro Sen, Row. 4 ; Scfool. 
the Roman province to the north-west. There* Gronov. ad Roacian. p. 427, ed. Orelli.) 
mistaking the rushing of a troop of wild buffaloes 4. L. Fannius and L. Magius served in the 
for a night attack of Numidian horse* he slew him- army of the legate Flavius Findfria, in the war 
self (Dion Cass, xlviii. 22 — 24 ; Appian, B. C. against Mithridates* in b. c. 84 ; wt they deserted 
vt 26.) In Cicero's epistles to Atticus (xiv. 10.), and went over to Mithridates, whom they .per-^ 
Frangones is probably a misreading for Fangones * suaded to enter into negotiations with Sertorius in 
and refers to C. Fuficius. [\V. B. D.] Spain* through whose assistance he might obtain 

FA'NNIA. 1. A woman of Mintumae, of bad the sovereignty of Asia Minor and the neighbour- 
repute. C. Titinius married her* nevertheless, ing countries. Mithridate^ entered into the scheme, 
because she bad considerable property. Soon after and sent the two deserters* in B. c. 74, to Sertorius 
he repudiated her for her bad conduct* and at the to conclude a treaty with him. Sertorius promised 
same time attempted to rob her of her dowry. C. Mithridates Bithynia* Paphlagonia* Cappadocia* 
Marius, who was to decide between them* requested and Gallograecia, as rewards for assisting him 
Titinius to restore the dowry ; but when this was against the Romans. Sertorius at once sent M* 
refused* C. Marius pronounced sentence, declaring Varius to serve Mithridates as general* and L. 
the woman guilty of adultery, but compelling her Fannius and L- Magius accompanied him as hia 
husband to restore her dowry, because he had mar- councillors. On their advice Mithridates began 


ried the woman although he knew what she was. 
The woman gratefully remembered the service thus 
done 4o her, and, when Marius, in B. c. 88, on his 
escape from the marshes, came to Minturnae, 
Fannia received him into her house, and took care 
of him as well as she could. ( Val. Max. viii. 2. 
$ 3 ; Plut. Afar. 38, who erroneously calls her hus- 
band Tinnins.) 

2. The second wife of Helvidius Priscus. In 
the reign of Nero, when her husband was exiled, 
she accompanied him to Macedonia. In the reign 
of Vespasian she accompanied him a second time 
into exile. After the death of her husband she 
persuaded Herennius Senecio to write the life of 
Helvidius Priscus. The biographer was put to 
death by Domitian, and Fannia was punished for 
her suggestion by being sent into exile. (Plin. 
Epist. i. 5, vii. 19 ; Suet. Vesp. 15.) [L. S.] 

FA'NNIA GENS, plebeian. No members of 
it are mentioned in Roman history previous to the 
second century b. c., and the first of them who ob- 
tained the consulship was C. Fannius Strabo, in b.c. 
161. The only family-name which occurs in this 
gens under the republic is Strabo: the others are 
mentioMd without a cognomen. There are a few 
coins bmnging to this gens: one of them is given 
under Critonius ; another figured below bears on 



the obverse a head of Pallas, and on the reverse 
Victonr in a quadriga, with m. fan. c. f. [ L.S.] 
FA^NNIUS. 1. C. Fannius was tribune of 
the people in b,c. 187. When L. Scipio Asiati- 
cus was sentenced to pay a large sum of money to 
the treasury* the praetor* Q. Terentius Culleo* de- 
clared* that he would arrest and imprison Scipio* if 
he refused to pay the money. On that occasion C. 
Fannius declared in his own name and that of his 
^leagues (with the exception of Tib. Gracchus), 
tbstlhev would not hinder the praetor in carrying 
t!»^t (pto effect ( Li v. xxx viii. 60.) 

' C. FiMMtn, a Roman eques, is called a /rater 


his third war against the Romans. In consequence 
of their desertion and treachery Fannius and 
Magius were declared public enemies by the se- 
nate. We afterwards find Fannius commanding a 
detachment of the army of Mithridates against 
Lucullus. (Appian, Afithrid. 68 ; Plut. Scrtor. 24; 
Oros. vi. 2 ; Cic. in Verr. i. 34 ; Pseudo-Ascon. 
in Verrin. p. 1 83, ed. Orelli.) 

5. C. Fannius, one of the persons who signed 
the accusation which was brought against P, Clo-. 
dius in b. c. 61. A few years later* B.C. 59* he 
was mentioned by L. Vettius as ai\ accomplice iu 
the alleged conspiracy against Pompey. (Cic ^ad 
Alt . ii. 24.) Orelli* in his Onomasticon* trOts 
him as identical with the C. Fannius who wa& 
tribune in b. c. 59 ; but if this were correct* 
Cicero (/. c.) would undoubtedly have described 
him as tribune. He may* however* be the same 
as the Fannius who was sent in b. c. 43 by M* 
Lepidus as legate to £ex. pompeius, and who* at 
the close of the same year, was outlawed* and took, 
refuge with Sex. Pompeius in Sicily. In B. c. 36, 
when Sex. Pompeius had gone to Asia* Fannius 
and others deserted him, and went over to ,M. 
Antonius. (Cic. Fhilipp. xiii. 6 ji^ppian, & * v * 
84, v. 139.) 

6. (?. Fannius* tribune of tbe people in b.c* 
59, when C. Julius Caesar and Bibulus were con- 
suls. Fannius allowed himself to be made use of 
by Bibulus in opposing the lex agraria of J* 
Caesar. He belonged to the party of Pompey* 
and in b. c. 49 he went as praetor to Sicily. The 
fall of Pompey in the yenr after seems to have 
brought about the fell of Fannius<also. (Cic. pri> 
Sort. 53, in Vatin. 7, ad Ati. vii. 15, viii. 15, 
xi. 6.1 

7. Fannius, one of the commanders under Cas- 
sius, in b. c. 42. (Appian* B. C. iv. 72.) Ho 
may be the same as the C. Fannius mentioned 
by Josephus {Ant. Jud. xiv. 10. § 15), who, how- 
ever, describes him as <rrparrry&s Sraroa f the last 
of which words is probably incorrect. 

8. C. Fannius, a contemporary of the youngs* 
Pliny* who was the author of a wprk op ths 
deaths of jfersons executed or exiled by Nero, unde* 
the title of Earitua Occiaorum out Rdegaiornm. -P 
consisted of three books, but more woqld have, been 
added if Fannius bad lived longer. The 
seems to have been very popular a| the 



fAucius. 

0 ti account of it* style and it* subject. fPBn. 
Kpist. v. 5.) [L. S.] 

TA'NNIUS CAE'PIO. [Cabpio.] 
FA'NNIUS CHAE'REAS. [Chasrxas.] 
FA'NNIUS QUADRA'TUS. [Quadrat us. 
FA'SCELIS, a surname of Diana in Italy, 
which she was believed to have received from the 
circumstance of Orestes having brought her image 
from Taufis in a bundle of sticks {fascia, Serv. 
nd Jen. ii. 116 ; Solin. i. 2 ; 89. Ital. xiv. 260). 
Fascelis, however, is probably a corruption, for the 
purpose of making it allude to the story of Orestes 
bringing her image from Tauris : the original form 
of the name was probably Facelis or Facelina 
(from fax), as the goddess was generally repre- 
sented with a torch in her hand. [L. S.J 

FA'SCINUS, an early Latin divinity, and 
identical with Mutinus or Tutinus. He was wor- 
shipped as the protector from sorcery, witchcraft, 
and evil daemons ; and represented in the form of 
a phallus, the genuine Latin fof which is fascinum, 
this symbol being believed to be most efficient in 
averting all evil influences. He was especially 
invoked to protect women in childbed and their 
offspring (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxviii. 4, 7) ; and 
women wrapt up in the toga praetexta used to 
offer up sacrifices in the chapel of Fascinus. (Paul. 
Diac. p. 103.) His worship was under the care 
of the Vestals ; and generals, who entered the city 
in triumph, had the symbol of Fascinus fastened 
under their chariot, that he might protect them 
from envy ( medicua invuliae ), for envy was be- 
lieved to exercise an injurious influence on those 
who were envied. (Plin. 1. c.) It was a custom 
with the Romans, when they praised any body, 
to add the word praejvscinc or praefiscini , which 
seems to have been an invocation of Fascinus, to 
prevent the praise turning out injurious to the 
person on whom it was bestowed. [L. S.] 

FASTI'DIUS, a British bishop placed, as to 
time, by Gennadius, between Cyril of Alexandria 
and Theodotus of Ancyra. One tract by this au- 
thor, entitled De Vita Christiana, is still extant, but 
was long ascribed to St. Augustin, or to some un- 
known writer, until restored to its lawful owner 
by Holstenius, who published an edition at Rome 
in 1663, from a& ancient MS. in the monastery of 
Monte Casino. It will be found in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum of Galland (voL ix. p. 481) and a dis- 
cussion upon Fastidius himself in the Prolegomena 
(p. xxix.). Gennadius ascribes to him another 
work, De Viduitaie Servanda, which, however, 
was perhaps incorporated in the piece mentioned 
above, which contains a chapter De Triplici Vidui- 
tele. [W. R.] 

M. FAU'CIUS, a native of Arpinum, of 
equestrian rank, at Rome. His life would be un- 
deierving record but for its connection with a letter 
♦k ^ cer ? 1s (-Mjm. xiii. 11), which incidentally 
throws light upon the local government and cir- 
cnn.stances of the mttnicipium of Arpinum, the 
birthplace ofr Marius and Cicero. The Arpinatian 
community possessed estates in Cisalpine Gaul, the 
ents of which were their only fund for the repair , 
W'if tem P^ e8 ® n ^ the cost of their sacrifices and 
Lucius was one of three commissioners 
recover the dues of his municipium, 
wuch the date of the letter, b. c. 46, renders it 
w S?*?? 1 ® *** tb® had caused to 

Cicero recommends Faueius and 
nc commisHoners td M. Brutus, who was 
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praetor of Cisalpine Gaul. It appears from tbSr 
letter that the only magistracy in Arpinum waag 
an aedileship, and this fret adds to our acquaintance 
with the internal government of Italy under the' 
dominion of Rome. Thus, Lavinitfm had a dic- 
tator (Cic. pro Mil. 10), Tusculum a dictator (Liv. 
iii. 18); Corfinium, Duumviri (Caesar, B. C. u 
23) ; Neapolis, Cumae, Larinum, Quatuorviri (Cic. 
ad Att. x. 13, pro Cluent. 8 ) ; Sidicinum and Feren- 
tum a quaestor (Gell. x. 3). For the Faucia Curia 
see Liv. ix. 38. [W. B. D.) 

FAVENTI'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, a centurion 
dismissed erith ignominy by the emperor Galba 
from the service, who afterwards, A.D. 69, by ex- 
hibiting forged letters, induced the fleet at Mise- 
num to revolt from Vitellius to Vespasian. (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 57.) From his influence with the fleet, 
Faventinus may have been one of the clnssiarii 
milites, or legio classics, whom Nefo, a. d. 68, 
drafted from the seamen, and Galba reduced to 
their former station. (Suet. Galb. 12 ; Plut. 
Galb. 15; Tac. Hist. i. 6,31, 37; Dion Cass, 
lxiv. 3.) [W. B. D.] 

FAULA or FAUNA was, according to some, a 
concubine of Heracles in Italy ; while, according 
to others, she was £he wife or sister of Faunus. 
Latinus, who is called a son of Heracles by a con— 
cubine, was probably considered to be the son of 
Faula ; whereas the common tradition describes 
him as a son of Faunus. Faula was identified by 
some of the ancients with the Greek Aphrodite. 
(Verr. Flacc. ap. Lactant. de Fals. Belig. i. 20, Inst. 
Ep. ad Pentad. 20 ; comp. Faunus.) [L. S.] 
FAUNUS, the son of Picus and father of La- 
tinus, was the third in the series of the kings of 
the Laurentes. In his reign Faunus, like his two 
predecessors, Picus and Saturn, had promoted agri- 
culture and the breeding of cattle among his sub- 
jects, and also distinguished himself as a hunter. 

( Plin. H. N. ix. 6 ; Propert. iv. 2. 34.) In his reign 
likewise the Arcadian Evander and Heracles were 
believed to have arrived in Latium. (Plut. ParalL 
Gr. et Pom. 38.) Faunus acts a very prominent 
part in the mythical history of Latium, for, inde- 
pendent yf what he did for agriculture, he was re- 
garded as one of the great founders of the religion 
of the country ; hence Lactantius (i. 24, § 9) places 
him on an equality with Numa. He was there- 
fore in later times worshipped in two distinct capa- 
cities : first, as the god of fields and shepherds, 
and secondly, as an oracular and prophetic divinity. 
The festival of the Faunalia, which was celebrated 
on the 5th of December, by the country people, 
with great feasting and merriment, had reference 
to him ns the god of agriculture and cattle. (Horafc: 
Carm. iii. 1 8.) As a prophetic god, he was believed 
to reveal the future to man, partly in dreams, and 
partly by voices of unknown origin. (Virg. Jen. 
vii. 81, &c. ; Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 2, iii. 6 , da 
Divin. i. 45 .) Wfint he was in this respect to ths 
male sex, his wife Fauna or Faula was to the 
female, whence they bore the surnames Fatuua, 
Fatua, or Fatuellus , Fatuella, derived from fan, 
fatum . (Justin, xliii. 1 ; Lactant. i. 22.) They 
are said to have given their oracles in Saturnian 
verse, whence we may perhaps infer that there ex- 
ited in Latium collections of oracles in this metre. 
Varro, de L. L. vii. 36.) The places where 
such oracles were given were sacred groves, one 
near Tibur, around the well Albunen, an ^mother 
on the Aventine, near -Rome. . (Vug. 4, a ; Dv. 
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fast. iv. 649, &c.) The rites obserred in the have been the last of all the senators that was pra- 
former place are minutely described by Virgil : a vailed upon to sanction the lex agraria of Caesar, 
priest offered up a sheep and other sacrifices ; and and not until Cato himself had. yielded. In i g. 
the person who consulted the oracle had to sleep 57, when Cicero proposed that Pompey should be 
one night o» the skin of the victim, during which entrusted with the superintendence of all the sup- 
the god gave an answer to his questions either in a plies of corn, Favonius was at the head of the oppo- 
dream or in supernatural voices. Similar rites are sition party, and became still more indignant at 
described by Ovid as having taken place on the the conduct of the tribune Messius, who claimed 
Aventine. (Comp. Isidor. viii. 11, 87.) There almost unlimited power for Pompey. When Pto- 
is a tradition that Numa, by a stratagem, com- lcmy Auletes, the exiled king of Egypt, had 
pelled Picus and his son Faunus to reveal to him caused the murder of the ambassadors whom the 
the secret of calling down lightning from heaven Alexandrians had sent to Rome, Favonius openly 
[ Elicius], and of purifying things struck by light- chnrged him in the senate with the crime, and at 
ning. (Arnob. v. 1 ; Plut. A 'um. 15; Ov. Fast, the same time unmasked /, he disgraceful conduct of 
iii. 291, &c.) At Home there was a round temple those Romans who had been bribed by the king, 
of Faunus, surrounded with columns, on Mount In the year following, when Pompey was pub- 
Caelius and another was built to him, in b. c. licly insulted during the trial of Milo, Favonius 
196, on the island in the Tiber, where sacrifices and other Optimatcs rejoiced in the senate at the 
were offered to him on the ides of February, the affront thus offered to him. In the second con- 
day on which the Fabii had perished on the Cre- sulship of Pompey and Crassus, in B. c. 55, the 
mera. (Liv. xxxiii. 42, xxxiv. 53 ; P. Viet. Reg. tribune Trebonius* brought forward a bill that 
Urb. 2; Vitruv. iii. 1; 0 v. Fast. ii. 193.) In Spain and Syria should be given to the consuls 
consequence of the manner in which he gave his for five years, and that Caesar's proconsulship of 
oracles, he was looked upon as the author of spec- Gaul should be prolonged for the same period. Cato ( 
tral appearances and terrifying sounds (Dionys. and Favonius opposed the bill, but it was carried 
v. 16); and he is therefore described as a wanton by force and violence. In B. c. 54, Favonius, 
and voluptuous god, dwelling in woods, and fond ncero, Bibulus, and Calidius spoke in favour of 
of nymphs, (llorat. /. c.) The way in which the freedom of the Tenedians. In the year fol- 
the god manifested himself seems to have given lowing Favonius offered himself as a candidate for 
rise to the idea of a plurality of fauns (Fauni), the aedileship, but was rejected. Cato, however, 
who are described as monsters, half goat, and observed, that a gross deception had been practised 

with horns. (Ov. Fast. v. 99, Ileroul. iv. 49.) n the voting, and, with the assistance of the 

Faunus thus gradually came to be identified with tribunes, he caused a fresh election to be insti- 
the Arcadian Pan, and the Fauni as identical with tuted, the result of which was that his friend was 
the Greek satyrs, whence Ovid (Met. vi. 392) nvested with the office. During the year of his 
uses the expression Fauni et Sah/ri fratres. As , .aedileship, he left the administration of affairs and 
Faunus, and afterwards the Fauni, were believed j he celebration of the games to his friend Cato, 
to be particularly fond of frightening persons in ! Towards the end of the year, he was thrown into 
various ways, it is not an improbable conjecture prison by the tribune, Q. Pompeius Rufus, for 
that Faunus may be a euphemistic name, and con- some offence, the nature of which is unknown ; 
nected with faveo. (Hartung, Die Relief. <1. Rom. for according to Dion Cassius, Rufus imprisoned 
vol. ii. p. 183, &c.) [L. S.] him merely that he fright have a companion in 

M. FAVO'NIUS is mentioned for the first time disgrace, ‘having himself been imprisoned a short 

in b. c. 61, during the transactions against P. time before ; but some think, and with greater 

Clodius for having violated the sacra of the Bona probability, that it was to deter Favonius from 
Dea. On that occasion he joined Cato, whose opposing the dictatorship of Pompey, which it was 
sternne^ he imitated throughout life, in his attacks intended to propose. In B. c. 52, Cicero, in his 
upon tne consul Piso for defending Clodius, and defence of Milo, mentions Favonius as the peroon 
displayed great zeal in the matter. The year to whom Clodius was reported to have said, that 
after, he accused Metellus Scipio Nasica, probably Milo in three or four days would no longer be 
of bribery. Cicero defended the accused, at which among the living. The condemnation of Miles 
Favonius was somewhat offended. In the same however, took place, notwithstanding the exertions 
year he sued, a second time, for the tribuneship, to save him, in which Cato and Favonius probably 
but he does not appear to have succeeded, for there took part. In 51 Favonius sued for the praetor* 
is no evidence to prove that he was invested with ship, but in vain ; as, however, in 48 he is colled 
that office, and Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, who praelorius , it is possible that he was candidate for 
at the end of the year concluded their treaty, and the same office in the year 50 also, and that in 49 
were well aware that Favonius, although he was he was invested with it. In this year he and 
harmless, might yet be a very troublesome oppo- Cato opposed the proposal that a supplicatio shoild 
nent, probably exerted their influence to prevent be decreed in honour of Cicero, who was well 
his gaining his end. About that time Pompey disposed towards both, and who appears to have 
was suffering from a bad foot, and when he up- been greatly irritated by this slight. 
peared in public with a white bandage round his The civil war between Caesar and Pompey 
leg, Favonius, in allusion to his aiming at the su- L broke out during the praetorship of Favonius, who 
premacy in the. Roman republic, remarked that it *is said to have been the first to taunt Pompey by 
was indifferent in what port of the body the royal requesting him to call forth the legions by stamp? 
diadem (bandage) was worn. It should be re- ing his foot on the ground. He fled at first with 

marked that Favonius, although he belonged to the consuls and several senators to Capua,. asd wg* 

the partv of the Optimates, was yet a personal the only one who would not listen to any proposals 
enemy m Pompey. In &c. 59, when J. Caesar for reconciliation between the two rivajs ; but pot* 
and Bibulus were consuls, Favonius is said to .withstanding his personal aversion to Pompey, ha 
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joined hiin and the Optimates, when they went 
over to Greece. In b. c. 48, we find him engaged 
in Macedonia, nnder Metellus Scipio, and during 
the latter's absence in Thessaly, Favonius, who 
was left behind on the river Haliacmon with eight 
cohorts, was taken by surprise by Domitius Cal- 
vinus, and was saved only by the speedy return 
of Metellus Scipio. Up to the last moment Fa- 
vonius would not hear of any reconciliation. 
After the unfortunate issue of the battle of Phar- 
salus, Favonius, however, acted as a faithful friend 
towards Pompey : he accompanied him in his flight, 
and shewed him the greatest kindness and attention. 
After the death of Pompey, he returned to Italy, 
and was pardoned by J. Caesar, in whose supre- 
macy he acquiesced, having gained the conviction 
that monarchy was better than civil war. For 
this reason the conspirators against the life of 
Caesar did not attempt to draw him into their 
plot ; but after the murder was accomplished, he 
openly joined the conspirators, hnd went with them 
to the Capitol. When Brutus and Cassius were 
obliged to leave Rome, he followed them, and was 
accordingly outlawed in a. c. 43, by the lex Pedia, 
as their accomplice. He was, however, a trouble- 
some and importunate ally to the republicans, and 
in 42, when he presumed to influence Brutus and 
Cassius at their meeting at Sardis, Brutus thrust 
the intruder out of the house. In the battle of 
Philippi Favonius was taken prisoner, and on being 
led in chains before the conquerors, he respectfully 
saluted Antony, but indulged in bitter invectives 
against Octavianus, for having ordered several re- 
publicans to be put to death. The consequence 
was, as he might have expected, that he met 
with the same fate. 

M. Favonius was not a man -of strong character or 
principle : his sternness of manner and of conduct 
was mere affectation and imitation of Cato, in 
which he went so far as to receive and deserve the 
nickname of the ape of Cato. The motives for his 
actions, in all cases wher* we can trace them, 
were passion, personal animosity, and a desire to 
please Cato, the consideration of the public good 
having no share in them. His only honourable 
action is the conduct he showed towards Pompey 
after his defeat. He and L Postumius are admi- 
rably characterised by the Pseucj^- Sallust (ad 
Cues. 2. p. 2/5, ed Gerlach) as quasi Vnuynac navds 
sujmrvacua onera. He seems to have had some 
talent as an orator, at least we know from Cicero 
that he spoke in public on several occasions, but no 
specimen of his oratory has come down to us. 
(Cic. ad, Alt. i. 14, ii. 1, 4, vii. 1, 15. xv. 1 1, ad 
Q,u. Fr, ii. 3,1 1, ad Fam . viii. 9, 1 1, pro Mil. 9, 
16 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 7 ; Plut. Cat. Min. 32, 4(i, 
Pomp. 60, 67, Brut. 12, 34, Coes. 41 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 7,xxxix. 14, 34, &c. xl. 45, xlvi. 48, xlvii. 
49 ; Caes. B.C. iii. 36 ; VelL Pat. ii. 53 ; Appian, 
A a U9, &c. ; Suet. Octav. 13.) [L. S.] 

FAVONIUS EULO'GIUS. [Eulogius.] 

FAVORI'NUS, a Latin orator, of whom 
nothing is known, except that Gellius (xv. 8) has 
preserved a fragment of onemf his orations in sup- J 
port of a lex Licmia de sumtu minuendo. The ques- 
t»on as to who this Favorinus, and what this 
-Licinian law was, deserves some attention. A Ro- 
man orator of the name of Favorinus is altogether 
unknown, and hence critics have proposed to 
change the name in Gellius into Fannius, Auguri- 
nus, oi Favonius j, but a* all the MSS. agree in 
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Favorinus, it would be arbitrary to make any suck 
alteration, and we must ^'-acquiesce in what we 
learn from Gellius. As for the lex Licinia here 
spoken of, Macrobius (ii. 13), in enumerating the 
sumptuary laws, mentions one which was carried 
by P. Licinins Crassus Dives, and which is, in all 
probability, the one which was supported by Favo- 
rinus. The exact year in which this law was pro- 
mulgated is uncertain ; some assign it to the cen- 
sorship of Licinius Crassus, b. c. 89, others to his 
consulship in n. c. 97, and others, again, to his 
tribuneship, b. c. 110, or his praetorship, b. c. 104 . 
The poetdiucilius is known to have mentioned this 
law in his Satires ; and as that poet died in B. c. 
1 03, it is at any rate clear that the law must have 
been carried previous to the consulship of Licinius 
Crassus, i. e. previous to n. c. 97. (H. Meyer, 
Fratpn. Orat. Rom. p. 207, &c., 2d edit.) [L. S.] 
FAVORI'NUS. (4>a6a'p?ros.) 1. A philosopher 
and sophist of the time of the emperor Hadrian. 
He was a native of Arles, in the south of Gaul, 
and is said to have been bom an Hermaphrodite 
or an eunuch. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 8. § 1 ; Lu- 
cian, Eunuch. 7 ; Cell. ii. 22.) On one occasion, 
however, a Roman of rank brought a charge of 
adultery against him. Ho appears to have visited 
Rome and Greece at an early age, and he ac- 
quired an intimate acquaintance of the Greek and 
Latin languages and literature. These attainments 
combined with great philosophical knowledge, 
very extensive learning, and considerable oratorical 
power, raised him to high distinctions both at 
Rome and in Greece. For a time he enjoyed the 
friendship and favour of the emperor Hadrian, but 
on one occasion he offended the emperor in a dis- 
pute with hint, and fell into disgrace, whereupon 
the Athenians, to please the emperor, destroyed 
the bronze statue which they had previously 
erected to Favorinus. He used to boast of three 
things : that being a eunuch he had been charged 
with adultery, that although a native of Gaul 
he spoke and wrote Greek, and that he con- 
tinued to live although he had offended the em- 
peror. (Philostr. 1. r.; Dion Cass. Ixix. 3 ; Spartian. 
Hadr. 1 6.) Favorinus was connected by intimate 
friendship with Demetrius of Alexandria, Demetrius 
the Cynic, Cornelius Fronto, and especially with 
Plutarch, who dedicated to him his treatise on the 
principle of cold (irepl row npwrov 'Vvxpov), and 
among whose lost Works we have mention of a 
letter on friendship, addressed to Favorinus. Ile- 
rodes Atticus, who was likewise on intimate terms 
with him, looked up to him with great esteem, 
and Favorinus bequeathed fo him his library and 
his house at Rome. Favorinus for some time re- 
sided in Asia Minor ; and as he was highly ho- 
noured by the Ephesians, he excited the envy and 
hostility of Polemon, then the most famous sqphist 
at Smyrna, The two sophists attacked each other 
in their declamations with great bitterness and 
animosity. The oratory of Favorinus was of a 
lively, and in his earlier years of a very passionate 
kind. He was very fond of displaying his learning 
in his speeches, and was always particularly anx- 
ious to please his audience. His extensive know- 
ledge is further attested by his numerous works, 
and the variety of subjects on which he wrote. 
None of his works, however, has come down to 
us, unless we suppose with Emperius, the late 
editor of Dion Chrysostomus (in a dissertation de 
Oratione Corinthiaca /also Dioni Ckrys . adscripta* 
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p. 10, Ac. Brtmsvig. 1832), that the oration on 
Corinth, commonly printed among those of Dion 
Chrysostomus, is the work of Favorinus. The 
following are the titles of the principal works 
ascribed to him: l. Tit pi rrjs KaraArtnnKrjs *av- 
rturfaty probably consisting of three books, which 
were dedicated respectively to Hadrian, Dryson, 
and Aristarchus. (Galen, vol. i. p. 6.) 2. 'AAtct- 

AdOtyf. (Galen, iv. p. 367.) 3. A work addressed 
to Epictetus, which called forth a reply from Galen 
(iv. p. 367). 4. A work on Socrates, which was 
likewise attacked by Galen (iv. p. 368). 5. TlA otf- 
Tapxos i) irtpl rrjs *A KaSrjfwtrjs AiaQtatws. (Galen, 
i. p. 6.) 6. Tlepl TlAartavos. (Saidas.) 7. Tltpl 

TTfi^O/uajpov $iAotro<f>tas. (Suidas.) 8. Tlufyoivtioi 
TpSiroi, in ten books, seems to have been his princi- 
pal work. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 8. § 4 ; Gell. 
xi. 5.) Favorinus in this work showed that the 
philosophy of Pyrrhon was useful to those who de- 
voted themselves to pleading in the courts of jus- 
tice. 9. TlayroSanri * ltrropia, consisting of at least 
eight books, probably contained historical, geogra- 
phical, and other kinds of information. (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 24, viii. 12, 47.) 10. 'Avopvrjpove^ 

ftara, of which the third book is quoted. (Diog. 
Laert. iii. 40.) 11. TvwfioAoyiK&. Philostratus 

(comp. Gell. xvii. 12) mentions several orations, 
but we have no means of judging of their merit. 
Besides the two principal sources, Philostratus and 
Suidas, see J. F. Gregor, Commentatio de Favorino , 
Laub. 1755, 4to ; Forsmann, Dissertatio de Favo- 
rinoy Abo, 1789, 4to. 

2. A follower of Aristotle and the peripatetic 
school, who is mentioned only by Plutarch ( Sym - 
pos. vii. 10). He is otherwise unknown, but must 
at all events be distinguished from Favorinus, the 
friend of Herodes Atticus. [L. S.] 

FAUST A. Some very rare coins in third brass 
are extant bearing upon the obverse a female head, 
with the words Faust a N. F. ; on the reverse a 
star within a wreath of laurel, and beiow the letters 
TSA. Who this Nobilissima Femina may have 
been is quite unknown. Some have imagined that 
she was the first wife of Constantius ; but this and 
every other hypothesis hitherto proposed rests 
upon pure conjecture. Nuinismatoligists seem to 
agree that the medal in question belongs to the age 
of Constantine, and it bears the clearest resemblance 
to that struck in honour of the Helena supposed to 
have been married to Crispus f Helena]. (Eckhel, 
voL vni. p. 118.) In 1823, the coin figured below 
was dug up near Douai. It differs in its details 
from that described by Eckhel, but evidently be- 
longs to the same personage. [W. R.J 



FAUST A, CORNE'LIA, a daughter of the 
dictator L. Cornelius Sulla by his fourth wife, 
Caecilia Metella, and twin sister of Faustus Cor- 
nelius Sulla, was bom not long before B. c. 88, the 
year in which Sulla obtained his firet consulship ; 
and she and her brother received the names of 
Fausta and Faustus respectively, on account of the 
*bodfcrtune of their father. Fausta was first 
manietU to C. Memmius, and probably at a very 
early age, drher son, C. Memmius, whs one of the 
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| nobles who supplicated the judges on behalf of 
' Scaurus in b. c. 54. After being divorced by her 
first husband, she married, towards the latter end 
of b. c. 55, T. Annius Milo, and accompanied him 
on his journey to Lanuvium, when Clodius was 
murdered, b. c. 52. (Plut. Sail. 34 ; Cic. ad 
AH. v. 8 ; Ascon. in Scaur, p. 29, in Milan, p. 33, 
ed. Orelli.) 

Fausta was infamous for her adulteries, and the 
historian Sallust is said to have been one of her 
paramours, and to have received a severe flogging 
from Milo, when he was detected on one occasion 
in the house of the latter in the disguise of a slave. 
(Gell. xvii. 18 ; Serv. ad Firg. Aen. vi. 612.) The 
“ Villius in Fausta Sullae gener” (Hdr. Sat. i. 2. 
64), who was another of her favourites, was pro- 
bably the Sex. Villius who is mentioned by Cicero 
{ad Fam. ii. 6.) as a friend of Milo ; and the 
names of two more of her gallants are handed 
down by Macrobius {Saturn, ii. 2) in a bon mot of 
her brother Faustus* 

FAUSTA, FLA'VIA MAXIMIA'NA, the 
daughter of Maximianus Hercuiius and Eutropia, 
was married in a. d. 307 to Constantine the Great, 
to whom she bore Constantinus, Constantius, and 
Constans. She acquired great influence with her 
husband in consequence of having saved his life by 
revealing the treacherous schemes of her father, 
who, driven to despair by his failure, soon after 
died at Tarsus. But although, on this occasion at 
least, she appeared in the light of a devoted wife, 
she at the same time played the part of a most cruel 
stepmother, for, in consequence of her jealous mar 
chinations, Constantine was induced to put his son 
Crispus to death. When, however, the truth was 
brought to light by Helena, who grieved deeply for 
her grandchild, Fausta was shut up in a bath 
heated far above the common temperature, and was 
thus suffocated^ probably in a. d. 326. ZosimuB 
seems inclined to throw the whole blame in both 
instances on Constantine, whom he accuses as the 
hypocritical perpetrate of a double murder, while 
others assign the promiscuous profligacy of the em- 
press as the true origin of her destruction, but in 
reality the time, the causes, and the manner of her 
death are involved in great obscurity in consequence 
of the vague and contradictory representations of 
our historicalauthorities. (Constantinus, p. 835; 
Crispus, p. 862 ; Zosim. ii. 10, 29 ; Julian, Orat. i ; 
Auctor, de Mart, persec. 27 ; Eutrop. x. 2, 4 ; 
Victor. Epit. 40, 41 ; Philostorg. II. E. ii. 4 ; 
Tillemont, Ilidoire des Empereura , vol. iv. art. lxii. 
p. 224, and Notea aur CmaUmtWy xvii ; Eckhel, 
voL viii. p. 98.) [W. R.] 



COIN OF PLAVIA MAX1M1ANA FAUSTA. . . 

FAUSTI'NA. 1. Annia GalXriaFaustinAj 
commonly distinguished as Faustina Senior, who«9 
descent is given in the genealogical tabUr prefixed 
to the life of M. AurkliuSv married Af^h|P' s 
Pius, while he was yet in a jhiyate , 

when he beflttrtiW emperor, in a.d. f 3 &p 1 %£ive d the 
title of Augveta. Sue did n©V however, 
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her honours, for she died, a . d. 141,. in the thirty* 
seventh year of her age. The profligacy of her 
life, and the honours with which she was loaded 
both before and aftgr her decease, have been noticed 
under Antoninus* Pi us. The medals bearing her 
name and effigy exceed, both in number and variety 
of types, thoBe struck in honour of any other roya’ 
personage after death. One of these represents the 
temple dedicated to her memory in the Via Sacra, 
which still remains in a very perfect state. (Capi- 
tolin. Anton. Pius , 3, 5 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 37.) 



Coin op Faustina senior, jommeiUoruting the 
institution of the Puelluc Alimenturiae Faits- 
tinae. See Antoninus Pius, p. 212. 

2. Annia Faustina, or Faustina Junior , was | 
the daughter of the elder Faustina.* During the 
life of Hadrian' she was betrothed to the son of i 
Aelius Caesar ; but upon the accession of her father, 
Antoninus Pius, the match was broken off, in con- 
sequence of the extreme youth of L. Verus, and it 
was fixed that she should become the bride of 
M. Aurelius, although the marriage was not so- 
lemnized until A. n. 145 or 146. She died in a i 
village on the skirts of Mount Taurus, in the year 
a. n. 175, having accompanied the emperor to 
Syria, when he visited the East for the purpose of 
restoring tranquillity after the rebellion of Avidius 
Cassius, which is said to have been excited by her 
intrigues [M. Aurelius ; Avidius Cassius]. 
Her profligacy was so open and infamous, that the 
good nature or blindness of her husband, who che- 
rished her fondly while alive, and loaded her with 
honours after her death, appear truly marvellous. 
(Dion Cass. lxxi. 10, 22, 29, 31 ; Capitolin. 
M. Aurel. 6, 19, 26 j Eutrop. viii. 5 ; Eckhel, vol. 
vii. p. 76.) 
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3. Domitia Faustina, a daughter of M. Au- 
relius and the younger Faustina. (Eckhel, vol. vii. 
P* 76.) 


4. Annia Faustina, a grand-daughter or great- 
grand-daiighter of M. Aurelius, was the third of 
the numerous wives of Elaga bolus. The marriage. 
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as we infer from medals, took place about a.d. 221, 
but a divorce must speedily have followed. (Dion 
Cass, lxxix. 5 ; Herodian, v. 14 ; Eckhel, voh vii. 

p. 261.) 

5. Maxima Faustina, the third wife of Con- 
stantius, whom he married at Antioch in ▲. d. 360, 
a short period before his death. She gave birth to 
a posthumous daughter, who received the name of 
Flavia Maxima Constantia, and was eventually 
united do the emperor Gratian. We know nothing 
with regard to the family of this Faustina, but she 
appears again in history along with her child, as 
one of the supporters of the rebel Procopius, who 
made good use of the presence of the youthful 
princess to inflame the zeal of his soldiers by re- 
kindling their enthusiasm for the glories of the 
house from which she sprung. (Ducange, Fanu 
Byz. p. 48, 59 ; Amm. Marc. xxi. 6. § 4, 15. § 6, 
xxvi. 7. $ 10, 9. § 8.) [W. R.] 

FAUSTI'NUS, a presbyter, who adhered to the 
sect established by the intemperate Lucifer of 
Cagliari, flourished towards the close of the fourth 
century. Of his personal history we know almost 
nothing, except in so far as it can be gleaned from 
three tracts which bear his name. 

1. Faustvii de Triniiate s. De Fide contra Aria- 
nos ad Flacillarn Jmpcratriceni Libri VII. This 
treatise, the subject of which is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the title, has been erroneously ascribed 
to the Spanish bishop Gregorius. It is divided into 
seven books, or rather chapters, and must have been 
composed not later than a. d. 385, since Flacilla, 
the first wife of Theodosius, died in that year. 

2. Faustini Fides Theodosia Imperatori oblata. 
A short Confession of Faith, written probably be- 
tween the years 379-381, at which period Faus- 
tinus appears to have resided at Eleutheropolis. 

3. Libellus Precunu, presented to Valentinianus 
and Theodosius about a. d. 384. It contains a 
defence of the tenets of the Luciferiani, craves the. 
protection of the emperors, and is believed to have' 
been the joint work of Faustinus and Marcellj|us. 
Attached to it we find a PraefaUo , from whh&we 
learn that the authors had twenty years before 
taken a most active part in favour of Ursinus 
against Damasus [Damasus], and had suffered 
much persecution in consequence. This introduc- 
tion, which is extremely violent in its representa- 
tions, appears not to have been drawn up until 
after the publication of the favourable rescript by 
Theodosius to the petitions of the Libellus. 

The De Trinitate was first printed in the Ortho - 
doxograph. of Iieroldua, fol. Basil. 1555; the 
Libellus , by Sirmond (8vo. Paris, 1650, and Sir-, 
mond, OjM'r. vol. i. p. 230. fol. Paris, 1696), to- 
gether with the rescript of Theodosius and ancient 
testimonies regarding the controversy between Da- 
niasus and Ursinus ; the Fides by Quesnel in the 
Canones et Constitut. Keel. Horn ., vol. ii. p. 188, 

4 to. Paris, 1675. The collected works of Fausti- 
nus will be found in the Bibl. Max. Pairum , Lug- 
dun. 1677, vol. v. p.637, and under their, best 
form in the Bibl. Fatrurn of Galland, vol viii. 
p. 441. (Gennadius, de Viris III. 11.) [W. R.] « 

FAU'STULUS, the royal shepherd of Amulius 
and husband of Acca Laurentia. He found Ro- 
mulus and Remus as they were nursed by the she* 
wolf, and carried the twins to his wife tp be 
brought up. (Liv. i. 5.) He was believed to have 
been killed, like Remus, by near relatives, urljUp 
he was endeavouring to settle a dispute betw««n 
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them, and to have been buried in the forum near 
the rostra, were a stone figure of a lion marked his 
tomb. Others, however, believed that Romulus 
was juried there. (Fcstus, a. v. Niger Lapis ; 
Dionys. i. 87 ; Hartung, Die Delia, d. Dom. vol. ii. 
p. 190.) [L. S.] 

FAUSTUS, a tragic poet of the time of Ju- 
venal (vii. 12). 

FAUSTUS, an African bishop of the Mani- 
chaeans, who, according to St. Augustin, was a man 
of great natural shrewdness and persuasive elo- 
quence, but altogether destitute of cultivation or 
learning. He published about a. d. 400 an attack 
upon the Catholic faith, a work known to us from 
the elaboftte reply by the bishop of Hippo, Con- 
tra Faustum Manichacum ,” extending to thirty- 
five books, arranged in such a manner that the 
arguments of the heretic are first stated in his own 
words, and then confuted. (See vol. viii. of the 
Benedictine edition of St. Augustine.) [W. R.] 

FAUSTUS, surnsuned Rkiensis (otherwise 
Regcnsis, or Regiensis) from the episcopal see over 
which he presided, was a native of Brittany, the 
contemporary and friend of Sidonius Apollinaris. 
Having passed his youth in the seclusion of a 
cloister, he succeeded Maximum first as abbot of 
Lerins, afterwards in a. d. 472, as bishop of Riez, 
in Provence, and died about a. n. 4.90, or, accord- 
ing to Tillemont, some years later. For a con- 
siderable period he was regarded as the head of 
the Semipelagians [CassiantsJ, and, in conse- 
quence of the earnestness and success with which 
he advocated the doctrines of that sect, was stig- 
matised as a heretic by the Catholic followers of 
St. Augustin, while his zeal against the Arians 
excited the enmity of Eurie, king of the Visigoths, 
by whom he was driven into exile about a. l>. 481, 
and did not return until a. d. 484, after the death 
of his persecutor. Notwithstanding the heavy 
charges preferred against the orthodoxy of this 
prelate, it is certain that he enjoyed a wide re- 
putation, and possessed great influence, while alive, 
and was worshipped as a saint after death, by the 
citizens of Riez, who erected a basilica to bis 
memory, and long celebrated his festival on the 
1 8th of January. 

The works of Faustus have never been collected 
and edited with care, and hence the accounts given 
by different authorities vary considerably. The 
following list, if not absolutely complete, embraces 
every thing of importance : — 

1. Profetsio Fidei , contra eos , qui per solam Dei 
Voluntatem alios dicunt ad Vitam at train, alios in 
Mortem deprimi. (Bibb Max. Pair. Lugdun. 1 877, 
voL viii. p. 523.) 

2. De Gratia Dei et Humanae Mentis liltero 
Arbitrio Libri II. (Bibl. Max. Pair. Lugdun. 
vol. viii. p. 525.) 

These two treatises, composed about a. d. 475, 
present a full and distinct developement of the 
sentiments of the author with regard to original 
sin, predestination, free will, election, and grace, 
and demonstrate that his views corresponded 
closely with those entertained by Cassianus. 

3. Bespowio ad Oigecta quaedam de Itatione 
Fidei CcUholicae ; an essay, as the title implies, on 
some points connected with the Arian controversy. 

It is included in the collection of ancient French 
ecclesiastical writers published by P. Pithou, 4to. 
1586. •» 

4. Sermoves Sex ad Monachal together with an 
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Adnionitio aqfi exhortations, all addressed to the 
monks of Lerins, while he presided over their 
community. (Martene et Durand, Scriptor. et 
Monumentor. ampliss. CoUeeiio, 0 Q\. ix. p. 142. fol. 
Paris, 1733; Brockie, Codex Regularum, &c. Ap- 
pend. p. 469, fol. Aug. Vind. 1759 ; BiM. Max. 
Pair. Lugdun. 1677. vol. viii. p. 545, 547; Basnage, 
Thesaurus Monumentor. &c. vol. i. p. 350. fol. 
Amst. 1725.) 

5. HomiLia de S. Maximi Laudibus, erroneously 
included among the homilies ascribed to Eusebius 
Emesemis, who flourished under Constantius before 
the establishment of a monastery at Lerins. (Bill. 
Magna Patr. Colon. Agrrpp. fol. 1618, vol. v. p. 1. 
No. 12.) 

6. Epistolae. Nineteen are to be found in the 

third part of the fifth volume of the Bibl. Mag , 
Patr. Colon. Agripp. fol. 1618, and the most in- 
teresting are contained in Bibl. Max. Patr. Lug- 
dun. vol. viih p. 524, 548 — 554. See also Basnage, 
T lies. Mon. vol. i. £. 343. These letters are ad- 
dressed to different persons, and treat of various 
points connected with speculative theology, and the 
heresies prevent at that epoch. (Sidon. Apollin. 
Carm. Euchar. ad Faustum ; Gcnnad. de Viris III. 
85 ; Baronius, Annul, vol. vi. ad aim. 490 ; Tille- 
mont, vol.xvi. p. 433 ; Wiggers, de Joanne Cassiano, 
Ac. Rostoch. 1824, 1825, and other historians of 
semipelagianism enumerated at the end of the ar- 
ticle Cassiaxus.) [W. R.] 

FAUSTUS, A'NNIUS, a man of equestrian 
rank, and one of the informers ( delatores ) in the 
reign of Nero, was condemned by the senate in 
a. d. 69, on the accusation of Vibius Crispus. 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 10.) 

FAUSTUS CORNELIUS $ULLA. [Sulla.] 

FEBRIS, the goddess of fever, or rather the 
avertcr of fever. She had three sanctuaries at 
Rome, the most ancient and celebrated of which 
was on the Palatine ; the second was on the area, 
which was adorned with the monuments of Marius, 
and the third in theufper part of the vicus longus. 
In these sanctuaries amulets were dedicated which 
people had worn during a fever. ( Val. Max. ii. 5. 

§ 6 ; Cic. de Leg. ii. 1 1 ; de Nat. Dcor. iii. 25 ; 
Aelian, V. H. xii.^11). The worship of this di- 
vinity at Rome is sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact, that in ancient times the place was visited by 
fevers as much as at the present day. [L. S.j 

FE'BRUUS, an ancient Italian divinity, to 
whom the month of February was sacred, for in 
the latter half of that month great and general 
purifications and lustrations were celebrated, which 
were at the same time considered to produce fer- 
tility among men as well as beasts. Hence the 
month of February was also sacred to Juno, the 
goddess of marriage, and she was therefore sur- 
named Februata, or Februtis. (Feet. s. v. Febru- 
arius; Araob. iii. 30.) The name Februus is 
connected with fehmare (to purify), and februde 
(purifications). (Varro, de L.L. vi. 13; Ov. Fast. 
ii. 31, &c.) Another feature in the character of this 
god, which is however intimately connected wi|h 
the idea of purification, is, that he was also re* 
garded as a god of the lower world, for the featital 
of the dea<L ( Feratia) was likewise celebrated in 
February (Macrob. Sat. i. 4, 13 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 585, 
&c.); and Any sins (ap. J. Lydum, de Mepb I* 
p. 68) states, that Februus in Etrnicfcti ‘ etoHkd 
the god of the lower world (aaraxfidwoe). Hence 
Februus was identified with Pktto. When the- 
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expiatory sacrifices were burnt, the people threw Hist. Feel. ii. 20.) His government, however, 
the ashes backwards over their heads into the though cruel and oppressive, was strong. Disturb- 
water. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 43 ; Isidor. Orig. ances were vigorously suppressed, the country was 
v. 33 ; Voss, in Virg. Fclog. viii. 101.) [L. S.] cleared of robbers who infested it, and the 

FELI'CITAS, the personification of happiness, seditious raised by tHe false prophets and other 
to whom a temple was erected by Lucullus ip impostors, who availed themselves of the fanaticism 
B. c. 75, which, however, was burnt down in the of the people, were effectually quelled. (Joseph, 
reign of Claudius. . (Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 8 ; Au- Ant. xx. 8, Bell. Jud. ii. 13; Euseb. Hist. Fed. 
gustin. de Civ. Dei, iv. 18, 23 ; comp. Cic. in Verr, ii. 21 ; comp. Acts, xxi. 38, xxiv. 2.) He Was 
iv. 2, 57.) Felicitas is frequently seen on Homan recalled in a. d. 62, and succeeded by Porcius Fes- 
medals, in the form of a matron, with the staff of tus ; and the chief Jews of Coesareia (the seat of 
Mercury ( caduceus ) and a cornucopia. Sometimes his government) having lodged accusations against 
also she has other attributes, according to the kind him at Rome, he was saved from condign punish- 
of happiness she represent^. (Lindner, de Felicitate ment only by the influence of his brotmu* Pallas 
Dea ex Numis Ulustrata , Arnstadt, 1770; Rasche, with Nero (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. § 9; EtSeb. Hist. 
Jjcx Num. ii. 1, p. 956.) The Greeks worshipped Feel. ii. 22 ; Acts, xxiv. 27). For the account 
the same personification, under the name of Ed- which Tacitus (Hist.v. 9) gives of his marriage with 
rvxla, who is frequently represented in works of one Drusilla, clearly a different person from the 
art. [L. S.] Jewess already mentioned, and a grand-daughter 

FELIX, an agnomen, having, like Magnus and %f Antony and Cleopatra, see Vol. I. p. 1075, b, 
Augustus, a personal rather than% general or family .and comp. Casaub. ad Sueton. Claud. 28. [E. E.] 

import. (Senec. De Clement. 14.) It was given to FELIX, BULLA, a celebrated robber chief, 
the dictator Sulla, and became a frequent addition who, having collected a band of 600 followers, ra- 
to the imperial titles, being probably borrowed vaged Italy for the space of two ye.ors, during the 
from the formula “felix faustum.” [ V\\ B. I).] reign of Septimius Severus, setting at defiance all 
FELIX, ANTO'NIUS, procurator of Judaea, the efforts of the imperial officers to effect his cap- 
was a brother of the freedman Pallas, and was ture, till at length he was betrayed by a mistress, 
himself a freedman of the emperor Claudius I. taken prisoner, and thrown to wild beasts. Dion 
Suidas (s. v. KAcwStos) calls him Claudius Felix ; Cassius (lxxvi. 21) has preserved several curious 
and it is probable that he was known by his pa- anecdotes of his exploits, which were characterised 
troll’s name as well as by that which marked his by a combination of reckless daring and consum- 
rclntion to the empress’s mother, Antonia, by mate prudence. (W. R,] 

whom he may have been manumitted. The date FELIX, CA'SSIUS. [Cassius Iatroso- 
of his appointment by Claudius to the government phista. j 

of Judaea is uncertain. It would seem from the FELIX CLAU'PITJS. [Fklix, Antoni us.] 

account of Tacitus (Ann. xii. 54), that he and FELIX, FLA'VI US, an African who flourished 

Ventidius Cumanus were for some time joint pro- towards the close of the fifth century, the author of 
curators, Galilee being held by Cumanus, and five short pieces in the Latin Anthology. Of these 
Samaria by Felix ; that both of them connived at the first four celebrate the magnificence and utility 
the acts of violence and robbery mutually committed of the “'Thermae Alianae,” constructed in the 
by their respective subjects, and enrithed them- vicinity of Carthago by King Thrasimund, within 
selves by the spoils which each party brought back the space of a single year ; the fifth is a whining 
from their incursions ; that Quadratus, who com- petition for an ecclesiastical appointmentfaddressed 
manded in Syria, was commissioned to take cogni- to Victorianus, the chief secretary of the Vandal 

zance of these proceedings, and to try both the monarch. ( Ant/iol . Lot. iii. 34-— 37, vi. 86, ed. 

provincials and their governors ; and that, while Burmann, or n. 291 — 295, ed. Meyer.) [W. R.] 
he condemned Cumanus, he saved Felix by placing FELIX, LAE' LI US. A jurist, named Laelius, 
him openly among the judges and thus deterring flourished in the time of Hadrian ; for it appears 
his accusers. But, if we follow Josephus, we must from a fragment of Paulus, in Dig. 5. tit. 4. s. 3, 
believe that Cumanus was sole procurator during that Laelius, in one of his works, mentions having 
the disturbances in question, and that, when he seen in the palace a free woman, who was brought 
was condemned and deposed, Felix was sent from from Alexandria, in Egypt, in order to be exhibited 
Rome as his successor, probably about a. d. 51, to Hadrian, with five children, four of whom were 
and with an authority extending over Judaea, brought into tho world at one birth, and the fifth 
Samaria, Galilee, and Petraea (Joseph. Ant. xx. forty days afterwards. Gaius (Dig. 34. tit 5. s.7) 
Bell. Jud. ii. 12; Euseb. Hist. Feel. ii. 19 ; tells the same story, without mentioning the in- 
Vales. ad loc.). In his private and his public cha- terval of forty days ; and wo find from him that 
rector alike Felix was unscrupulous and profligate, the name of the woman was Serapia. (Compare 

nor is he unjustly described in the killing words of also J ulianus, in Dig. 46. tit. 3. s. 36 ; Capitol ii# 

l^tus (Hist. v. 9), “ per omnern saevitiam et Anton. Pius , 9 ; Phlogon, de Rebus Mirab. 29.) 
iibidinem jus regium servili ingenio exercuit.” Indeed, the learned Ant. Augustinus, without 
■Having i&llen in love iwith Drusilla, daughter of sufficient reason, suspects that Gaius was no other 
I., and wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, ho than Laelius, designated by his piaeuomen. Laelius 
Vn r • ® er V* leav ® h er husband ; and she was is cited by Paulus in another passage (Dig. 5, 
® tlU “ v * n S with him in a. d. 60, when St. Paul tit. 3. s. 43), which also relates to the law of he- 
preached^ before him “of righteousness, temper* reditas. 

S ?! judgment to come/* (Joseph. Ant. xx. 7. The Laelius of the Digest is, by most writers 
8 / Acts, xxiv. 25.) Jonathan, the high priest, upon the subject (e. g. GuiL Grotius, Heineccius, 
adv* B ? r° mo °^ nox ^°. U8 him by unpalatable and Bach), identified with Laeliim Felix, who 
procured his assassination. (Joseph, wrote notes upon Q. Mucius Scaevma (tibrum ad 
xx * ^ 8 5, BeU. Jud. ii. 13. 8 3; Euseb. Q. Muowm)% front which Gellitts (xv. 27) makes 
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tome interesting extracts, explaining the distinctions 
between the different kinds of comitia. In this 
work Felix cites Labeo. Ziramem (R. R. G. i. 
§ 89), after Conradi and Bynkerschoeflh moved by 
the archaic style of the extracts in Gellius, thinks 
it not improbable that the Laelius Felix of that 
author was more ancient than the Laelius of the 
Digest, and that he may even be the same person 
with ’the preceptor of Varro. If this be the case, 
the Labeo he cites must be Q. Antistius Labeo, the 
father. The preceptor of Varro, however, who is 
stated by Gellius (xvi. 8) to have written an essay 
on oratorical introductions ( Commentarium de Pro- 
ioquiis) 9 sAe, according to a different reading, not 
Laelius, mit L. Aelius, and was perhaps the gram- 
marian, L. Aelius Stilo. In Pliny (H. N. xiv. 
) 3) it is doubtful whether the name mentioned in 
connection with Scaevola and Capito should be 
read Laelius, or L. Aelius. (Dirksen, Brudtstueke 
aus den Schriflen der Romisclten Juristen , p. 101 ; 
Maiansius, ad XXX. Ictorum Fra<jm. Comment. 
vol. ii. p. 208—217.) [J. T. G.] 

FELIX MAGNUS, a fellow-student and cor- 
respondent of Sidonius Apollinaris, and conse- 
quently lived between a. d. 430 — 480. Felix was 
of the family of the Philagrii ^Sidon. Rropesf.pl. ad 
Lihell. 90, Ep. ii. 3), and was raised to the rank 
of patrician ( Ep . ii. 3). The letters of Sidonius to 
Felix are curiously illustrative of the distress and 
dismemberment of the Roman provinces north of 
the Alps in the fifth century, a. d. 

A poem ( Carm . ix.) and five letters (ii. 3, iii. 
4, 7, iv. 5, 10) are addressed by Sidonius to 
Felix. [W.B.D.J 

FELIX, M. MINU'CIUS, a distinguished 
Homan lawyer, the author of a dialogue entitled 
Octavius , which occupies a conspicuous place among 
the early Apologies for Christianity. The speakers 
are Caecilius Natalis,- a Pagan, and Octavius Janu- 
arius, a true believer, who, while rambling along 
the shore near Ostia during the holidays of the 
vintage with their common friend Minucius, are 
led into d discussion in consequence of an act of 
homage paid by Caecilius to a statue of Serapis, a 
proceeding which calls forth severe, although indi- 
rect animadversions from Octavius. Irritated by 
these remarks, Caecilius commences a lengthened 
discourse, in which he combines a formal defence 
of his own practice with an attack upon the prin- 
ciples of his companion. His arguments are of a 
twofold character. On the one hand he assails re- 
vealed religion in general, and on the other the 
Christian religion specially. Octavius replies to 
all his objections with great force and eloquence ; 
and when he concludes, Caecilius, feeling himself 
defeated, freely acknowledges his errors, and de- 
clares himself a convert to the truth. 

The tone of this production is throughout earnest 
Ibd impressive ; the arguments are well selected, 
and stated with precision ; the style is for the 
most part terse and pftgnant, and the diction is 
extremely pure ; but it frequently wears the aspect 
pf a cento in which a number of choice phrases 
have been culled from various sources. There is, 
moreover, occasionally a want of simplicity, and 
Boma of the sentiments are expressed in language 
which borders upon declamatory inflation. But 
these blemishes are not so numerous as to affect 
seriously our .favourable estimate of the work as a 
whole, which, in the opinion of many, entitles the 
author to tank not much below I sctst tiiia Its 
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] value in a theological point of view is not very 
I great, since the various topics are touched upon 
j, the end in view being evidently to furnjeh 
a ready reply to the most common popular objec- 
tions. The censure of Dupin, who imagined that 
he could detect a tendency to materialism, seems 
to have been founded upon a misapprehension of 
the real import of the passages whose orthodoxy he 
impugns. 

It ia remarkable that the Octavius was for a long 
period believed to belong to Arnobius, and was 
printed repeatedly as the eighth book of his treat- 
ise Adversus Genies, notwithstanding the express 
testimony of St Jeronw, whose words (de Viris 
III. 58) are so clear as to leave no room for hesi- 
tation. 

The time, however, at which Minucius Felix 
lived is very uncertain. By some he is placed as 
early as the reign of M. Aurelius ; by some as low 
as Diocletian ; while others have fixed upon 
various points iiAermediate between these two 
extremes. The critics who, with Van Hoven, 
carry him back as far as the middle of the second 
century, rest their opinion chiefly on the purity of 
his diction, upon the indications afforded by allu- 
sions to the state of the Church, both as to its 
internal constitution, and to the attention which it 
attracted from without, upon the strong resem- 
blance which the piece bears to those Apologies 
which confessedly belong to the period in question, 
and upon the probability that the Fronto twice 
named in the course of the colloquy is the same 
with the rhetorician, M. Cornelius Fronto, so 
celebrated under the Antonines. But this posi- 
tion, although defended with great learning, can 
scarcely be maintained agaiiyt the positive evi- 
dence afforded by St. Jerome, who, in his account 
of illustrious men, where the individuals men- 
tioned succeed each other in regular chronological 
order, seta down Minucius Felix after Tertullian 
and beforexyprian, an arrangement confirmed by 
a paragraph in the cEpistola ad Magnum, and not 
contradicted by another in the Apologia ad Pam- 
machium. where Tertullian, Cyprian, and Felix, 
are grouped together in the same clause. The cir- 
cumstance that certain sentences in the Octavius and 
in the De I dolor um Vanitate are word for word the 
same, although it proves that one writer copied 
from the other, leads to no inference as to which 
was the original. We may therefore acquiesce in 
the conclusion that our author flourished about 
a. d. 230. That he was a lawyer, and attained to 
eminence in pleading, is distinctly asserted both by 
St. Jerome and Lactantius ; but beyond this we 
know nothing of his personal history, except in so 
far as we are led by his own words to believe that 
he was by birth a Gentile, and that his conversion 
did not take place until he had attained to man' 
hood. We are further told (Hieron. /.ft) that a 
book entitled De Fata, or Contra Mathematico** 
was circulated under his name, but that, although 
evidently the work of am accomplished naan, it 
was so different in style and general character ^row 
the Octavius, that they could scarcely have p 10 * 
ceeded from the same pen. 

It has already been remarked that this dialog 0 ® 
was long supposed to form a part of the treatise m 
Arnobius, Adversus Genies. It was firtt assign®*® 
to its rightful owner, and printed to an todap®®" 
dent form, by Balduinus ( Heidelberg, i 
prefixed a dissertation, to whidt be 
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ipoint *o indisputably, that we are surprised that i, 6 ; Hieron. in Euseb. Citron. CH. cxcix ; Diomedp#, 
such an error should have escaped the keen eyes of p. 361. ed. Putsch ; Non. Marcell. ii. s. v. Prae- 
Emsmus and other great scholars. Since that sente, iii. s. v. Reticulum, iv. s.v. Rumor; Madvig. 
time a vast number of editions have been pub- de A norm. Fed. &c. p. 64.) [W. R.] 

fished, a full account of which will be found in FE'NIUS RUFUS. [Ritfus.] 

Funccius, Schonemaun, and mJJahr. For general FERE'TRIUS, a surname of Jupiter, which is 
purposes, that of Jac. Gronowis (8vo. Lug. Bat. probably derived from ferire, to strike; for persons 
1707) forming one of the series of Variorum who took an oath called upon Jupiter, if. they 
Classics ; that of Lindner (8vo. Longosal. 1760) swore falsely, to strike them as they struck the 
reprinted, with a preface by Emesti (ibid. 1773) ; victim they sacrificed to him. (Fest. s.v. Lapidem 
and that of Muralto, with a preface, by Orelli Siiicem.) Others derived it from ferre, because he 
(8vo. Turic. 1836), will be found the most useful, was the giver of peace, or because people dedicated 
The German translations by J. G. Russwurm (4to. ( ferebant ) to him spolia opima. (Fest. s. v. Fere - 

Hamb. 1824), and by •!. H. B. Lubkert (8vo. trim ; Liv. i. 10; Propert. iv. 10. 46; comp. 
Leip. 1886), may be consulted with advantage. Jupitkr.) [L. S.J 

In illustration, we mqy read the essay of Bal- FERO'NIA, an ancient Italian divinity, who 
duinus, which is appended to the edition of Gro- originally belonged to the Sabines and Faliscans, 
novius ; J. D. Van Hoven, Epistota ad Gerh. and was introduced by them among the Romans. 
Meermann , 4 to. Camp. 1766, reprinted in Lind- Greek writers, as usual, describe her as of Greek 
ner’s edition of 1773; H. Meier, Comment, de origin. Dionysius (ii. 49) thus relates, that the 
Minucio Felice (8vo. Turic. 18*24) ; and the re- Lacedaemonians who emigrated at the time of 
marks prefixed to the translation of Russwurm. Lycurgus, after long wanderings ( <psp6ptvoi ), at 
(Hieronym. de Virtu III. 58, 'Ep. ad Magnum. , length landed in Italy, where they founded a town 
Apolog. ad Pammach ., Epitaph. Nepot. ; Lac tan t. Feronia, and built a temple to the goddess Feru- 
Div. Jnstit. i. 9, v. 1 .; Dupin, Bi/d. Eceles. vol. i. p. nia. But, however this maybe, it is extremely 
117; Funccius, de L. L. Vegeta Senectute, x. § 10 — difficult to form a definite notion of the nature of 
16 ; Le Nourry, Aftparat. ad Bild.Patr. vol. ii. diss. this goddess. Some consider her to have been 
i. ; Schrock, Kirchengescld. vol. iii. p. 4 17 ; Schone- the goddess of liberty, becaus i at Terracina slaves 
mann. Bi/d. Pair. Led. iii. § 2 ; Bahr, (fcsch. der were emancipated in her temple (Serv. ad Aen. 
liomisch. Litt. Suppl. Band ii. Abtheil. § 18 — viii. 465), and because on one occasion the freed- 
• 21.) [W. H.J men at Rome collected a sum of money for the 

FELIX, SEXTI'LIUS, was stationed, a.d. 70, purpose of offering it to her as a donation. (Liv. 
on the frontiers of Raetia by Antonius Primus to xxii. 1.) Others* look upon her as the goddess of 
watch the movements of Porcius Septiminus, pro- commerce and traffic, because these things were 
curator of that province under Vitellius. Felix carried on to a great extent during the festival 
remained in Raetia until the following year, when which was celebrated jn honour of her in the town 
he assisted in quelling an insurrection of the Tre- of Feronia, at the foot of mount Soracte. But 
viri. (Tac. I fist. iii. 5, iv. 70.) [ \V. B. D.J commerce was carried on at all festivals at which 

FENMRTELLA, a Roman historian, *of con- many people met, and must be looked upon as a 
siderable celebrity, who flourished during the reign natural result of such meetings rather than as their 
of Augustus, and died, according to the Eusebian cause. (Dionvs. iii. 32 ; Strab. v. p. 226 ; Liv. 
Chronicle, a.d. 21, in the |K)th year of his age. xxvi. 11, xxvii. 4 ; Sil. Ital. xiii. 84.) Olliers 
•His great work, entitled AnnaJes, frequently quoted again regard her as a goddess of the earth or the 
( by Asconius, Pliny, A. Gellius, and others, ex- lower world, and ns akin to Mania and Tellus, 
tended to at least twenty-two books, as appears 1 partly because she is said to have given to her son 
from a reference in Nonius, and seems to have j three souls, so that Evnnder had to kill him thrice 
contained very minute, but not always perfectly j before he was dead (Virg. Aen. iii. 564), and 
accurate, information with regard to the internal | partly on account of her connection with Soranus, 
afiairs of the city. The few fragments preserved whose worship strongly resembled that of Feronia. 
delate almost exclusively to events subsequent to [Sor ants. J Besides the sanctuaries at Terracina 
the Carthaginian wars ; but whether the narrative and near mount Soracte, she had others at Trebula, 
reached from -the foundation of Rome to the clown- in the country of the Sabines, and nt Luna in 
fall of the republic, or comprehended only a portion Etruria. (Comp. Serv. ud Aen. xi. 785 ; Varro, 
m that space, we have no means of determining, de L. L. v. 74 ; MU Her, die Etrusker, vol. i. p. 302, 
iv ® are certain, however, that it embraced the vol. ii. p. 65, &c.) [L. S.J - 

greater part of Cicero’s career. In addition to the FEROX, JI J'LI US. [Ferox, Urskius.] 

A ««aAw, we find a citation in Diomedes from FEROX, URSE1US, a Roman jurist, who pr«h 
Fenestellam in libro Epitomarum seeundo,” of bobly flourished between the time of Tiberius and 
which no other record remains : and St. Jerome Vespasian, and ought not to be confounded (as 
Gurtnfna us well us histories ; but the Paneiroli has done, De darts Jnterpr. Juris. 88) 
rnAaicoj ascribed in some editions of Fulgentius with the Julius Ferox wKo was consul, A. D. 100, 
renesteuo, must belong, if such a work ever in the reign of Trajan (Plin^Ap. ii. 11, viL 18), 
existed, to some writer of a much later epoch. and who is mentioned in an ancient inscription 
A- treatise, De Shcerdotiis et Magistratibus (Gruter, vol. i. p. 349) a* curator alvei et riparum 
Libri //., published at Vienna in Tiberis et cloocnrumJTho jurist Ferox was certainly 
orihfeL^* • Fenestella, antLoften re- anterior to the jurist Julianus, who, accor#ng to 

A reality, the production of a certain the Florentine Index to the Digest, wrote four 

ti>» * Florentine jurist of books upon Urseius. In the CoUutto Im gum Mb- 

lit < Flin. //. N. viii, 7, ix. 17, saioarum st Bomanarum (xi. 7)yi»serted in -the 

«rA ‘2 T* V ♦ Senee. Epist. 108 ; Suet, collections of Antejustinian law, is ail attract ftotn 

„ * Uipian, (dting a tenth book- oMJrseiaa ;,but whaf 
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was the precise subject of his works has not been 
recorded, .although it might perhaps be collected 
from an attentive examination of the extracts from 
, Julian us ad Urseium, in the Digest. In Dig. 9. 
tit. 2. s. 27. § 1, Urseius is quoted by Ulpian as 
reporting an opinion of Proculus {et ita Proculum 
existimasse Urseius refert ), and hence it has been 
inferred that Urseius was a Proculinn. In a frag- 
ment of Paulus (Dig. 39. tit. 3. s. 11. $ 2) occurs 
the controverted expression, apud Ferocem Procu- 
lus ait. Conversely, in Dig. 44. tit. 5. s. 1. § 10, 
Cassius (*'. e. C. Cassius Longinus) is quoted by 
Ulpian as reporting an opinion of Urseius ( et Cas- 
sius existimasse Urseium refert) ; and, in Dig. 7. tit. 
4. s. 10. $ 5, again occurs, in a fragment of Ulpian, 
the controverted expression, Cassius apud Urseium 
seribit. Does the expression, apud Ferocem Pro- 
culus ait , mean that Proculus is represented by 
Ferox as saying what follows, or does it mean that 
Proculus, in his notes upon Ferox, says ? Is it 
parallel to the expression, in the mouth of an 
English lawyer, Littleton says , in Coke ? or to the 
expression. Coke on Littleton , says ? The former 
interpretation seems more probable, if we merely 
consider that in Dig. 9. tit. 2. s. 27. § 1, Urseius is 
represented as quoting Procuhfs, for the latter in- 
terpretation would require us to suppose that each 
cited the other, anchit is not thought likely that a 
senior and more distinguished jurist would cite or 
comment upon a junior contemporary. But this ar- 
gument is reversed in the case of Urseius and Cas- 
sius. If we admit that Cassius cites Urseius, 
according to the present reading in Dig. 7. tit. 4. 
s. 10. $ 5, it seems natural to interpret Cassius apud 
Urseium seribit, as showing that Cassius wrote upon 
Urseius. There is less improbability that Cassius 
should have written upon Urseius than that Pro- 
culus should have done so, for Cassius was probably 
younger than Proculus, and, though older than 
Urseius, he may have thought fit to criticise the 
writings of a young follower of the opposite school. 
What are we to conclude ? Are the expressions 
Cassius apud Urseium seribit, and apud Ferocem 
Proculus ait , to be understood in different senses, 
— meaning in the first that Cassius annotated Fe- 
rox, — in the second, that Ferox annotated Pro- 
culus? Is it not more natural to suppose that 
Ferox annotated both, especially if there be inde- 
pendent grounds for supposing that he was later 
than -both, and cited both in his writings ? To 
this hypothesis the chief objection seems to be the 
passage in Dig. 44. tit. 5. s. 1. § 10; but such dif- 
ficulty, if it were of importance, ought to be got 
over by altering the reading (in accordance with 
the more usual Latin order of object and subject) 
to u et Caesium existimasse Urseius refert By 
this simple change, we get rid of any supposition 
as to two jurists citing each other , and are able to 
suppose Ferox to have been the annotator and 9 ter 
both of Proculus and Cassius. This is likely on 
independent grounds. In Dig. 30. s. 1 04, there is 
an extract from the *work of Jnlianus upon Urseius 
Ferox, in which, apparently in the text of Urseius 
commented upon by Julianna, is given a responsum 
of Cassius. It is also by erseius that Cassius 
sedh#to be cited in Dig. 23. tit. 3. a. 48. § 1, 
taken front the same work of Julianus, for the part 
of this extract which contains the note of Julianus 
fallows the mention of Cassius. Again, in Dig. 28. 
tiMB» a. 48. $ 1 (from Julianus in libro 2, ad Ur- 
mfem Ferocem), Proculus is mentioned in that 
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part of the extract which appears to be the terfc 
upon which Julianus comments. To this it may 
be answered, but without much plausibility, that 
Julianus took Urseius with the notes of Cassius and 
Pro0lus as the subject of his commentary. 

It is singular that^the meaning of the word apud 
in such connection, 'if it be not used in different 
meanings, — important though it appears to be at 
first view, for the sake of legal biography an^ 
chronology, to determine what that meaning is,**- 
is still a matter of undecided controversy. On the 
one hand we have in an extract from Paulus (Dig. 
17. tit. 2. s. 65. § 8), Servius apud Alfenum not at; 
in another extract from •Paulus (Dig. 60. tit. 16. 
s. 77), Servius apud Alfenum putat ; and, in an 
extract from Marccllus (Dig. 46. tit. 3. s. 67), apud 
Alfenum Servius respondet. In these cases Servius, 
Cicero's contemporary, who was the preceptor of 
Alfenus Varus (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. $ 44), can 
scarcely be understood as commenting upon hit 
junior. So we ha^e Servius apud Melam seribit , 
in an extract from Ulpian (Dig. 33; tit. 9. s. 8. 

§ 10). Now Mela, though he may have been bpra 
before Servius died, was probably a generation later 
than Servius. On the other hand, we have (Ul- 
pian in Dig. 7. tit. 1. s. 17. $ 1) Aristo apud 
Cassium notat. Now Cassius was an elder con- 
temporary of Aristo, who seems to have been a 
pupil of Cassius (Dig. 4. tit. 8. s. 40), and to re- 
port his responsa (Dig. 17- tit. 2. s. 29. $ 2), and 
we have evidence that Aristo wrote notes on Cas- 
sius. (Ulpian in Dig. 7. tit. 1. s. 7. $ 3.) If the 
priority of date be allowed to determine the sense 
of apud , the expression Cassius apud VUellium 
notat (Ulpian in Dig. 33. tit. 9. s. 3. pr.) would 
indicate that Cassius wrote notes upon Vitellius, 
for Vitclliitaiwas probably rather older than Cas- 
sius, having been commented upon by Masurius 
Sabinus, a contemporary of Tiberius, ff it were 
not for the objection that Africanus was probably 
a junior contemporary of Julianus, the much con- 
troverted passage (Ulpian in Dig. 30. s. 39. pr.) 
Africanus , in libro 20. FpistoUirum , apud Julianum 
quaerit , putatque , Sfc. might be interpreted to imply, 
that a work of Julian contained an extract from the 
20th book of the Epistles of Africanus, in which 
Africanus proposes a question and gives an opinion 
upon it. (See, foHbther interpretations of this pas- 
sage, the article Africanuh). The expressions 
Scacvola apud Julianum lib. 22. Digestorum notat 
(Dig. 2. tit. 14. 8. 64), and in libro septimo Diges- 
torum Juliani Scaevola notat (Ulpian in Dig. 18. 
tit. 6. s. 10), have been generally thought to indi- 
cate that Cervidius Scaevola commented upon Jo- 
ianus, although this interpretation would seem to 
require in librum septimum , instead of in libro sep- 
timo. With similar ambiguity we read Scaevola 
apud Marcellum notat (Ulpian in Dig. 24. tit. 1* 
s. 11. § 6). In Dig. 36. tit. 2. s. 66 . $2, it a 
fragment which purports to be an extract from 
Marcellus, and contains a note of Scaevola. Is the : 
extract given as it appeared in the original work of 
Marcellus, or 'is it taken from an edition of Mar- 
cellos, to the original text of which were subse- 
quently appended notes by Scaevola ? Fwn f 8 ® 
of the Ffagmenta Vaticasta , it is difficult to iwokt 
concluding that the notes of Scaevokt wereWrRt*** 
upon the text of Marcellus, instead 
that the text of Marcellus consists of owes until w*f 
remarks of Scaevola. What else cah-werbo^dads 
from the expressions JuUmud lHn 
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quamvis Scaevola apud MarceUum dubitans notat , 
and MarceUm lib. aciiu Dig • scribit, ubi Scaevola 
notat 1 

These difficulties have induced some legal bio- 
graphers (Manage, Atnoen. Jur. c. 43 ; 4^0tto, 
Thee. Jur. Rom. 1614-5 ; Guil. Grotius, De A 7 it is 
Juriso. ii. 4. § 4) to suppose that the word apud 
is used inconstantly, sometimes governing the name 
of the commentator, and sometimes the name of 
the writer who is the subject of commentary. In 
the present case, we believe that Urseitis Ferox 
was junior to Cassius and Proculus, and that he 
commented upon them in independent works of his 
own, which were not considered as their works with 
his commentaries. We think it unlikely that 
Cassius, his senior, cited Ferox, and therefore are 
disposed to adopt the altered reading of Dig. 44. 
tit. 5. s. 1. $ 10, which we have already mentioned, 
and which was first suggested by Guil. Grotius, 
although we do not regard the alteration as abso- 
lutely necessary. The only general conclusion we 
are able to arrive at, from a comparison of the pas- 
sages we have cited, is, that from such an expres- 
sion as apud Ferocem Proculus ait, it is impossible 
to draw any certain inference as to the relative 
date of Ferox and Proculus. We think, neverthe- 
less, that the word apud in such connection is 
used constantly in the 6ame sense, — that the writer 
whose name it governs is in conception the prin- 
cipal, and the other the subordinate. Thus Procu- 
lus apud Ferocem ait means that the saying of Pro- 
culus was contained in the work of Ferox ; — 
whether the saying were contained in the text or 
in the notes ; — if in the text, — whether it were in 
the original text, or in the received text as altered 
by some subsequent editor ; — if contained in the 
notes, — whether those notes were expressly written 
upon the text, or were composed of illustrative ex- 
tracts from prior or subsequent authors appended 
to the text. In general, apud seems to govern the 
name of a writer whose work has been illustrated 
by notes. In the majority of cases, as in the case 
of Aristo apud Cassium, the notes seem to have 
been "expressly written upon the work of the 
author whose name is governed by apud ; but 
sometimes, as in the case of Servius apud Melam, 
it seems that extracts from the writings of a pre- 
ceding author are either contained in the original 
text, or have been appended as notes by a subse- 
quent editor. While, then, Servius apud Melam 
means Servius in Mela, in like manner, Aristo apud 
Caesium is a citation of Aristo from a work, which, 
though it contain matter in addition to the text of 
Cassius, would, upon the whole, be thought of as 
the work of Cassius. Our supposition that apud 
governs the name of the author who is in conception 
the principal, is confirmed by an instance where it 
may be doubted which author is the principal, and 
where, accordingly, a variety of expressions occurs. 
Julianas composed a treatise which was compiled 
fmm certain books of Minicius, with observations 
ot his own, as we learn from the inscription of the 
uxtmct in Dig. 6. tit. 1. s. 59, which is headed 
Julianus, lib. 6. tx Minicio. This may be cora- 
with the fuller expression of Gaius (ii. 188), 
** hbris, quot ex Q. Afucio feoimtu. The 
work so compiled might easily be thought ofj 
either as the work of Julianas, or as the work of 
MiaidlUk In the first case it might be cited, as in 
Dag, 3. tit»,14. s. 56, where we read Julianus lib. 
0 « d Minimum } in the second case, Julianus might 
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be cited as from Minicius, as in Dig. 19. tit I. 
s. 11. $ 15, where we find Julianus lib. 10 apud 
Minimum ait. 

The foregoing explanation, which is believed to 
be new, appears to remove some difficulties which 
have hitherto perplexed legal biographers. [ J. T. G.] 

FESTI'VUS, AURELIA'NUS, a freedman of 
the emperor Aurelian, wrote a history of the em- 
peror Firmus, in which he detailed at great length 
all the silly and extravagant doings of the latter. 
(Vopisc. Finn. 6.) 

FESTUS, a favourite freedman aud remem- 
brancer (rrjs fiaaiAelas pnfprjs irpoeorcSs) of Ca- 
racalla, by whom he was buried in the Troad, with 
all the ceremonies observed at the obsequies of 
Patroclus. According to Herodian, a report was 
current that he had been poisoned by the Emperor, 
who, being seized with the fancy of imitating 
Achilles, and being at a loss for a dead friend 
whose fate he might mourn, after the fashion of the 
hero, had recourse to this method of supplying the 
deficiency. Festus, the chamberlain of Caracalla, 
must have been a di tie rent personage, since he is 
represented by Dion Cassius as alive under Macri- 
nus, and ns taking an active part in the proceedings 
for setting up Elagabalus. (Herodian. iv. 14 ; 
Dion Cass, lxxviii. 33.) [VV. R.] 

FESTUS, ANI'CIUS, wd& entrusted by Ma- 
crinus with the command of Asia, after the disgrace 
of Asper. Festus had been, on former occasions, 
passed over by Severus in the allotment of pro- 
vinces. (Dion Cass, lxxxviii. 22.) [W. R.] 

FESTUS, PKSCE'NNIUS, a senator, put to 
death without trial by the emperor Severus, a. d. 
196 — 7, after his victory over Albinus. (Spartian. 
Severus, 1 3 ; comp. Dion Cass. lxxv. 8 ; Herodian. 
iii. p. 115.) An historian of this name is men- 
tioned by Lactantius ( Instil . i. 21), in speaking of 
the human sacrifices practised at Carthage. Lac- 
tantius calls the history of Festus i Batura, i. e. a 
miscellany. [W.B.D.] 

FESTUS, SEXT. POMPEIUS, a lexicogra- 
pher of uncertain date. He certainly lived after 
Martial, whom he quoted (s. v. Vespae), and before 
Macrobius, who refers to him more than once (Sat. 
iii. 3, 5, comp. 8.). From his remarks upon the 
word sujyparus we concftide that he must have be- 
longed to an epoch when the ceremonies of the 
Christian religion were familiar to ordinary readers, 
but Saxe has no authority for fixing him down to 
the close of the fourth century ( Onomast . a.d. 398). 
The name of Festus is attached to a dictionary or 
glossary of remarkable Latin words and phrases, 
which is divided into twenty books, and commonly 
bears the title Sejrti Pompeii Festi de Verborum 
Significations. This is a compilation of the highest 
value, containing a rich treasure of learning uf 
many obscure points, connected with antiquities, 
mythology, and grammar ; but before we can makt 
use of it with safety it is necessary that we should 
understand the history of the work, and be made 
acquainted with the various constituents of which 
it is composed. 

M. Verrius Flaccus, a celebrated grammarian, in 
the reign of Augustus [Flaccus verrius], yyd* 
the author of a very voluminous treatise, De m0iJS- 
oatu Verborum. This was compressed into it much 
smaller compass by Festus, who made a few altera- 
tions (e. g. s. v. monstrum) and criticisms (e.g. JhiMr 
Zeuxis) of his own, inserted numerous extracts from 
other writings of Verrius, such as the De Obsdut% 

l 2 
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Catonts ; De Plauti CeUcutis ; De Jure Sacro et 
Augurali, and others ; but altogether omitted those 
words which had fallen into disuse (inter mortua et 
sepulta ), intending to make these the subject of a 
separate volume Priscorum Verborum cum J&rem- 
plis ( see s. v. porriciam). Finally, towards the 
end of the eighth century, Paul, son of Wamefrid, 
better known as Paulus Diaconus, from having offi- 
ciated. as a deacon of the church at Aquileia, 
abridged the abridgment of Festus, dedicating his 
production to Charlemagne, after that prince had 
dethroned Desiderius, the last king of the Lom- 
bards, whom Paul had served as chancellor. 

The original work of Verrius Flaccus has alto- 
gether perished with the exception of one or two 
inconsiderable fragments. Of the abstract by Fes- 
tus one imperfect MS. only has come down to us. 
It was brought, we are told, from Illyria, and fell 
into the hands of Pomponius Laetus, a celebrated 
scholar of the fifteenth century, who for some rea- 
son now unknown kept |>o»session of a few leaves 
when he transferred the remainder to a certain 
Manilius Ratios, in whose hands they were seen in 
1485 by Politian, who copied the whole together 
with the pages retained by Pomponius Luetus. 
This MS. of Rallus found its* way eventually into 
the Famese library at Parma, whence it was Con- 
veyed, in 1738. to Naples, where it still exists, j 
The portion which remained in the custody ofj 
Laetus was re}>eatedly transcribed, but it is known 
that the archetype was lost before 15151, when 
Ursinus published his edition. The original codex 
written upon parchment, probably in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, appears to have consisted, when 
entire, of 128 Ieavt ;s, or 256 pages, each page con- 
taining two columns ; but at the period when it 
wm first examined by the learned, fifty-eight leaves 
at the beginning were wanting, comprehending all 
the letters before M ; three gaps, extending in all to 
ten leaves, occurred in different places, and the last 
leaf had been tom otF, so that only fifty-nine leaves 
were left, of which eighteen were separated from 
thereat by Laetus and have disappeared, while 
forty-one are still found in the Farnese MS. In 
addition to the deficiencies described above, and to 
the ravages made by dirt, damp, and vermin, the 
volume had suffered severely from fire, so that 
while in each page the inside column was in toler- 
able preservation, only a few words of the outside 
column were legible, and in some instances the 
whole were destroyed. These blanks have been 
ingeniously' filled up by Scaliger and Ursinus, partly 
from conjecture and partly from the correspond- 
ing paragraphs of Paulus, whose performance ap- 
pears in a complete form in many MSS. This 
epitomizer, however, notwithstanding his boast 
that he had passed over what was superfluous and 
illustrated what was obscure, was evidently ill 
qualified for his task ; for whenever we have an op- 
portunity of comparing him with Festus we per- 
ceive that he omitted much that was important, 
that he slavishly copied clerical blunders, and that 
when any expression appeared perplexing to his 
imperfect scholarship he quietly dropped it alto- 
gether. He added a little, but very little, of his 
oxfli, as, for example, the allusion to his namesake, 
the apostle (». v. barbaric and a few observations 
under tecus, tcicrima , signare, fx)sirneriurn,}>vrcag, & c. 

It is evident from what has been said that the 
book, as commonly exhibited, consists of four dis- 
tinct parts: — 


FESTUS. 

1. The fragments of Festus contained in the 
Farnese MS. now deposited in the Royal library 
at Naples. 

2. The fragments of Festus retained by Pom- 
poniM Laetus, the archetype of which, although 
lost 'before the end of the sixteenth century, had 
previously been frequently transcribed. 

These two sets of fragments, as far as they go, 
are probably a tolerably correct though meagre repre- 
sentation of the commentaries of Verrius Flaccus. ' 

3. The epitome of Paulus Diaconus, consisting 

of inaccurate excerpts from Festus, a mere shadow 
of a shade, but even these imperfect outlines are 
very precious. « 

4. The interpolations of Scaliger and Ursinus, 
foisted in for the purpose of filling up the blanks in 
the outside columns of the Mt>. of Festus. These 
are of course almost worthless, since they must be 
regarded merely as specimens of ingenuity. 

Although it is manifest how much the four 
parts differ from ej&li other in value, yet all are in 
must editions mixed up into one discordant whole, 
so that it is impossible, without much labour and 
research, to analyse the mass and resolve it into its 
elements. Hence we not unfrequently find in the 
essays of even distinguished scholars quotations 
professedly from Festus, which upon examination 
turn out to be the barbarous blunders of Paulus, or 
even simply the lucubrations of Ursinus. We 
j have now, however, been happily relieved from all 
such embarrassments by the labours of Muller, 
whose admirable edition is described more parti- 
cularly below. 

The principle upon which the words are classi- 
fied is at first sight by no means obvious or intel- 
ligible. The arrangement is so far alphabetical 
that all words commencing with the same letter are 
placed together. Hut the words ranked under each 
letter are, as it were, divided into two parts. In 
the first part the words are grouped, according not 
only to the initial, but also to the second and even 
the third and fourthrfetters ; the groups, however, 
succeed each other not as in an ordinary dictionary 
but irregularly. Thus we find at the begim^ng of 
R, not the words in /fa, but those in /?u,next those 
in /fo, next those in Rum, next those in Rk, next 
those in lie. and Ri mixed, next those in /fa, and 
again Re and Ri mixed. In the second part regard 
is paid to the initial letter alone without reference to 
those which follow it, but the words placed together 
have in most instances some bond of connection. 
Thus in the second part of P we find the series 
Palatnutu », Portenta, Postularia , Peslifera , Peremp- 
taliu, Pultun, all of which belong to sacred rites, 
and especially to auspices. Again, Prapius Sobrino , 
Pnssessio, Pracfeclurae , Parrel, Postum , Patrocinia , 
Posticam line am, terms relating to civil law ; Pomp" 
tina, Papiria , Pupinnia, Pupillia, names of tribes, 
and so on. The same word is frequently explained 
both in the first and in the second part, and swne- 
times the two explanations are at variance ; thus. 
Reus, Ritus , Rusiica Vinalin , occur in both the firs* 
and second parts of It, while the remarks on 0®**' 
dium, Obsidionein , in the first part of 0 aw *** C0 P’ 
si stent with what is said upon the same words > in 
the second part. The same word is never repeal 
twice iif the first part, but this sometimes happ*”* 
in thp second, when it falls to be interpreted Una ^ 
two heads, as in the case of Praebia. The 
in some letters is headed by a few words altoget 
out of their order, which seetn placed hi ft consp 
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cuou6 position on account of their importance or 
from some superstitious feeling. Thus M is ushered 
in by Magnos Ludm , Meltom , Matrem Matutam , 
while the first fifteen articles in P are almost all 
derived from the most ancient memorials ttf the 
Latin ton cue. These facts, taken in combination 
with the authorities quoted here and there, would 
lead us to infer that the words in the first part of 
each letter were taken directly from the De Siyni- 
ficatu Verborum of Verrius, while those in the se- 
cond constitute a sort of supplement, collected by 
Festus from the other writings of the same author. 
We might also surmise, from the singular order, or 
rather want of order, discernible in the first part, 
that Verrius wrote down his observations upon 
certain sets of words upon separate sheets, and that 
these sheets were bound up without regard to any 
circumstance except the initial letter. An elabo- 
rate discussion upon these points will be found in 
the preface to the edition of Muller. 

The edition published at Milan, by Zarotus, on 
the 3rd of August, 1471, and inscribed, Serf. 
Fompeius Festus da Verborum Siyn ificof lone, that of 
Joannes de Colonia and Joannes Manthen de 
Gherrezen, 4to. Venet. 1784, a very ancient im- 
pression, perhaps older than either of the above, 
and probably printed at Rome by G. leaner, to- 
gether with several others, merely reprints of the 
preceding, and all belonging to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, present us with nothing except Paulus Dia- 
conus. A volume appeared at Milan, in 1 A 1 0, 
containing Nonius Mnrcellus, Festus, Paulus, and 
Varro. This work was commenced by Jo. Rapt. 
Pius, who revised the Nonius, and was carried on 
by a certain Conagus, who was acquainted with 
both portions of the MS. of Festus, which he in- 
corporated with Paulus, thus giving rise to that 
confusion which afterwards prevailed so exten- 
sively. The above grammarians were reprinted, 
in the same form, at Paris in 1 .5 1 1 and 1 5 1 9, at 
Venice by Aldus Manutius, in 1 5 1 3, and very 
frequently afterwards, in different parts of Europe. 
Mite valuable than any of those already mentioned 
is tne edition of Antonius Augustinus, archbishop 
of Tarragona, 8vo. Venet. 1559-1560, in which 
we find not only a correct collation of the Farnese 
MS., hut a separation of Festus from Paulus. 
Augustinus was closely followed by Joseph Scali- 
ger, 8vo. 156.5, who displayed great skill in his 
conjectural emendations and supplements, and by 
1* ulvius Ursinus, Rom. 1581, who again collated 
and gave a faithful representation of the Farnese 
MS., and, following out the labours of Scaliger, 
filled up the blanks. The edition of Racier “ In 
usum Delphini,” Paris, 1681, has been often re- 
printed, but possesses no particular value. Linde- 
roann, in his Corpus (Irummatieorum Laiinorum , 
v °l. li. Lips. 1882, has placed Paulus and Festus 
completely apart from each other, has revised the 

kla . ° r eac ^ great care, and added a large 
) of notes, original and selected ; but far su- 
penor to all others is the edition of K. O. Muller, 
^P®. 4to. 1839, in which we find,- 
of p . P re ^ nc *» with a critical account of the MSS. 
im»t!i« U * an f 1 ^ >ltu ^“®* their history, and a most 
felowJi* *5? kborious investigation of the plan 
Mowed in the arrangement of tie words. 

most tmff Uk its best form, from the 

? £? ,tw «ri*>y MSS. ^ 

carefullv^^n!!* °a from the Farnese MS., 

y ated, xn 18.33, expressly fof this edi- 
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tion, by Arndts. The fragments are printed ex- 
actly as they occur in the MS., in double columns, 
and placed face to face with the corresponding 
portions of Paulus, so as to admit of easy com- 
parison. The most plausible of the conjectural 
supplements by Scaliger and Ursinus are inserted 
in a different type. 

4. The text of the Pomponian sheets, printed 
also in double columns, the contents of each page 
having been determined by accurate calculation. 

5. A collection of the most useful commentaries. 

[W. R.] 

FESTUS, PO'RCIUS, succeeded Antonius 
Felix as procurator of Judaea in a. d. 62, and 
vigorously repressed the robbers and assassins 
(sicarii), by whom the province was infested. It 
was he who bore testimony to the innocence of St. 
Paul, when he defended himself before him in the 
same year. Festus died not long after his ap- 
pointment as procurator, and was succeeded by 
A limm's. (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. §§ 9 — 11. 9, § 1, 
Hell. Jud. ii. 14. § 1 ; A cts, xxiv. 27, xxv. 
xxvi.l [E. E.J 

FESTUS, VALERIUS, legatus in Africa, 
a. i). 69, and an active, though secret, partisan of 
Vespasian in his w3ir with Vitellius. He was one 
of\he supplementary consuls for the year a. i>. 71. 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 98 ; Fasti.) [W. B. D.] 

FIDE'NAS, a surname of the Sergia and Ser- 
vilia Centos, derived from .Fidenae, a town about 
five miles from Rome, and which frequently occurs 
in the early history of the republic. The first 
Sergius, who bore this surname, was L. Sergius, 
who is said to have obtained it because he was 
elected consul in the year (n. c. 437) after the re- 
volt of Fidenae ; but as Fidenae was a Roman 
colony, be may have been a native of the town. 
This surname was used by his descendants as their 
family name. [ See below.] 

The first member of the Servilia gens who re- 
ceived this surname was Q. Servilius Priscus, who 
took Fidenae in his dictatorship, B. c. 435 ; and it 
continued to be used by his descendants as an 
agnomen, in addition to their regular family name 
of Priscus. [Paiscrs.] 

1. L. Sergius (\ v. C. n. Fidknas, held the 
consulship twice, and the consular tribunate three 
times ; but nothing of importance is recorded of 
him. He was consul for the first time in b. c. 437 
(Liv. iv. 17 ; Diod. xii. 43) ; consular tribune for 
the first time in 433 (Liv. iv. 25 ; Diod. xii. 58) ; 
consul for the second time in 4*29 (Liv. iv. 30; 
Diod. xii. 73); consular tribune for the second 
time in 424 (Liv. iv. 35 ; Diod. xii. 82); and 
consular tribune for the third time in 418. (Liv. 
iv. 45 ; Diod. xiii. 2.) 

2. M\ Sergius L. f. L. n. Fidenae, consular 
tribune in b. c. 404 (Liv. iv. 61 ; Diod. xiv. 19), 
and again in b.c. 402 (Liv. v. 8,&c. ; Diod* xiv. 
38). His bad conduct in the latter year, in which 
he allowed himself to be defeated by the enemy, 
and his punishment, in consequence, by the people, 
are related under Esql’IMNUS, No. 4. 

3. L. Sergius M\ f. L. n. Fidenae, son of 
No. 2, consular tribune in b.c. 397. (Liv* v« 16 ; 
Diod. xiv. 85.) 

4. C. Sergius Fidenae, consular tribune three 
times, first in ac. 387 (Liv. vi. 5), a second time 
in b.c. 385 (Liv. vi. 11), and a third time in b. c. 
380. (Liv. vi. 27.) 

F1DES, the personification of fidelity or faith- 

i. 3 
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fulness (Cic. deOfrl iii. 29). Numa is said to have of the senators selected by Cicero to take down the 
built a temple to Fides publica, on the Capitol depositions and examinations of the witnesses who 
(Dionys. ii. 75), and another was built there in %ave evidence with regard to Catiline’s conspiracy, 
the Consulship of M. Aeniilius Scaur us, b. c. 115 B.c. 63; was praetor in b.c. 59 ; took an active 
(Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 23, 31 ; iii. 18 ; de Leg. part in the civil war on the side of Pompey ; was 
ii. 8, 11). She was represented as a matron wear- compelled in consequence by CVesar to live abroad, 
inf a wreath of olive or laurel leaves, and carrying and died in exile B. c. 44. The letter of consola- 
in^her hand corn ears, or a basket with fruit, tion addressed to him by Cicero {ad Fam. iv. 13), 
(Rasche, Lex N«m. ii. 1, p. 107.) [L. S.J which contains a very warm tribute to his leam- 

FIDICULA'NIUS, FA'LCULA. [Falcula.] ing and worth, is still extant. 

FI'DIUS, an ancient form of fi/ius, occurs in A. Gellius, who entertained the strongest ad- 
the connection of Dias Fidius, or Medius fidius, that miration for the talents and acquirements of Fi- 
is, me Dins (Aafs) Jilius , or the son of Zeus, that gulus, says that his works were little studied, and 
is, Hercules. Hence the expression medius fidius were of no practical valfte, in consequence of the 
is equivalent to me Hercules , scil. juirt. (Cic. ad subtlety and obscurity by which they were charac- 
Fam. v. 21; PHn. Epist. iv. 3.) Sometimes terised; but the quotations adduced by him (xix. 
Fidius is used alone in the sense of the son of 1 4) as specimens scarcely bear out the charge, 
Zeus, or Hercules. (Ov. Fast. vi. 213; comp, when we consider the nature of the subject. The 
Varro, de L. L. v. 66; Plaut. A sin. i. 1.8; Varro, names of the following pieces have been preserved : 
ap. Nrn. viii. 93.) Some of the ancients connected De Sphaera Jiarbapca et Graecanica, De Anima - 
fidius with fides. (Festns s. v. medius.) [L. S.] Hbus, De Eatis, De Auguriis, De Ventis , (Xmmen- 

FI'GULUS, MA'RCICS. l.C. March's C. f. tarii Grammatici in at least twenty-four books. 
Q. N. Figulus, consul in b.c. 162. During the co- The fragments which have survived have been 
initia for his election the leader of the centuria prae- carefully collected and illustrated by Janus Rut- 
rogativadied, and the haruspices declared the election gersius in his Variae Lectiones, iii. 16. (Cic. 
void. Tib. Sempronius Gracchufe, however, the con- 'Jim. i., pro Sull. 14, ad Att. ii. 2, vii. 24, ad 
stri who presided at the comitia, maintained their va- Fam. iv. 13 ; Lucan, i. 640 ; Suet. Octav. 94; 
Jidity, and Figulus departed to his province, Cisal- Dion Cass. xlv. 1 ; Gel!, iv. 9, x. 11, xi. 11, xiii. 
pine* Gaul. But afterwards Gracchus wrote to the 10, 25, xix. 14; Hieron. in Chron. Euseb. OL 
senate that he had himself committed an error in dxxxiv. ; Augustin, de Civ. Dei , y. 3 ; Brucker, 
taking theauspices, and Figulus resigned the consul- Histor. Phil. vol. ii. p. 24; Burigny, Mem. de 
ship. (Cic. deNat. Deor. ii. 4, de Dirin. ii. 35, ad I'Academ. Inscrip ., vol. xxix. p. 190.) [W. R.] 

Q. Frat. ii. 2 ; Val. Max. i. 1. § 3 ; Pint. Marcell. | FI'MBRIA. 1. C. Flavius Fimbria, a homo 
5; Jul. Obseq. 74; Fast. Cap.) Figulus was j who, according to Cicero, rose to the highest 

again consul in B. c. 156. His province was the honours in the republic through his own merit and 
war with the Dalmatae in lllyricum. At first he talent. In n. c. 105 he was a candidate for the 
allowed his camp to be forced by the Dalmatae, consulship, and the people gave him the preference 
but afterwards, in a winter campaign, he succes- to his competitor, Q. Lutatius Catulus ; and accoiv 
sively took their smaller towns, and finally their dingly, Fimbria was the colleague of C. Marius in 
capital, Dclnainium. (Polvb. xxxii. 24; Appian, his second consulship, B.c. 104. Fimbria must 
lllyr. 11 ; Liv. Epit. xlvif. ; Floras, iv. 12.) have acquired his popularity about that time, for we 

2. C. March’s Fincnrs, the son of the pre- learn from Cicero {pr6 Plane. 21), that previously 

ceding, a jurist of great reputation, was an unsuc- he had been an unsuccessful candidate foiuthe 
cessful candidate for the consulship. (Val. Max. tribuneship. What province he obtained mter 
ix. 3. § 2.) his consulship is unknown, but he seems to have 

3. C. March's C. f. C. n. Figulus, consul in been guilty of extortion during his administration, 

3$. c. 64. In the debate on the sentence of Cati- for M. Gratidius brought an action of repetundae 
line’s accomplices he declared for capital punish- against him, and was supported by the evidence of 
ment (Cic. ad Att. xii. 21), and approved of Cice- M. Aemilius Scaurns ; but Fimbria was nevertge- 
to’s measures generally ( Phitijp . ii. 11.). In less acquitted. During the revolt of Saturninus, 
his consulship the senate abolished several illegal in b.c. 100, Fimbria, with other consulars, took up 
collegia, as prejudicial to the freedom of the co- arms to defend the public good. Cicero describes 
mitia and to the public peace. (Ascon. in Pisan, him as a clever jurist ; as an orator he had con- 
p. 7, ed. Orelli.) His tomb was of unusual costli- siderable power, but was bitter and vehement in 
ness (Cic. de Leg. ii. 25). [W. B. I).] speaking. Cicero, in his boyhood, read the 

FI'GULUS, P. NIGI'DIUS, a Pythagorean speeches of Fimbria; but they soon fell into od* 
philosopher of high reputation, who flourished livion, for, at a later time, Cicero says that they 
about sixty years b. c. He was so celebrated on were scarcely to be found any where. (Cic. pro 
account of his knowledge, that Gellius does not Plane. 5, in Verr. v. 70* Brut. 34, 45, pro Font.lt 
hesitate to pronounce him, next to Varro, the most pro Bab. perd. 7, de Off", iii. 19, de Oral. M. 4 ♦ 
learned of the Romans. Mathematical and phy- Ascon. in Cornel, p. 78 ; VaL Max. vii. 2. g > 
ideal investigations appear to have occupied a large viii. 5. § 2 ; J. Obsequ. 103, where he is errone- 
share of his attention; and snch was his feme as ously called L. Flaccns.) r 

an astrologer, that it was generally believed, in 2. C. Flavius Fimbria, probably *, wn * 
latfer ^imes at least, that he had predicted in the No. 1, was one of the most violent P a T*? z ^iu 
mdfet unambiguous terms the future greatness of Marius andrCinna during the civil war with __ 
Octavianus on hearing the announcement of his Cicero {pro Sext. Rose. 12) calls him a i homoa 
birth ; and in the Eusebian Chronicle he is styled cissimus et insanissimui During the ,, 

“ Pythagoricus et Magus.” He, moreover, pos- monies of C. Marius, in B. c. 86, G. q_ 
aessed considerable influence in political affeirs caused an attempt to be made on the 
during the last struggles of the republic ; was one Mucins Scaevola, and, as the latter escape® 
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re 

(April 21st), the usual point from which the years 
of Rome arc reckoned. The name. Firm an us, de*- f 
notes a native of Fimium, in Picenum, the modeni, 
town of Fermo, in the Marca d' Ancona, but Taru- 
tius is an Etruscau appellation (Plut. Horn. 5, 
Quaeat. Rom. 35 ; 15'cinius Macer, ap. Afucrob. 
Saturn, i. 10 ; Augustin, de Civ. Det y vi. 7), and 
from his Etruscan ancestors he may have inherited 
his taste for mathematical studies. [W. B. D.J 
FlItMIA'NUS SYMPO'SIUS, CAE'LIUS, 


severe wound. Fimbria made preparations to bring 3. Flavius Fimbria, a brother o/No. 2, was 
an accusation against him before the people, legate of C. Norbanus, in the war against Sulla, 
When asked what he had to say against to e%-| n. c. 82. He and other officers of the patty of 
cellent a man, he replied, nothing, except that he Carbo were invited to a banquet by Albinovanus, 
had not allowed the deadly weapon to penetrate and then treacherously murderejd. (Appian, D. CL 
far enough into his body. After the death of C. i. 91.) [L. S.] 

Marius, in B. c. 8G, Cinna assumed L. Valerius FIRMA'NUS, G A' VI US. [GaVJUS.] 

Fiaccus as his colleague in the consulship, in the FIRMA'NUS, TARU'TIUS, a mathematician 

place of Marius, and sent him into Asia to oppose and astrologer, contemporary with M. Varro and 
Sulla and bring the war against Mithridates to a Cicero, and an intimate friend of them both.- At 
close ; but as Valerius Fiaccus was inexperienced Varro’s request Firmanus took the horoscope of 
in military affairs, Fimbria accompanied him as hre Romulus, and from the circumstances of the life 
legate or commander of the horse (not as quaestor, and death of the founder determined the era of 
as Strabo, xiii. p. 596, states). Fiaccus drew upon Rome. According to the scheme of Firmanus, 
himself the hatred of the soldiers by his avarice Romulus was born on the 23d day of September, 
and cruelty, and Fimbria took advantage of it in in the 2d year of the 2d Olympiads: b. c. 771, and 
endeavouring to win the favour of the army. Rome was founded on the 9th of April, between 
While staying at Byzantium, Fimbria became in- the second and third hour of the day. (Plut. Rom. 
volved in a quarrel with the quaestor of Valerius 12 4 Cic. de Dirin. ii. 47.) Plutarch does not say 
Fiaccus, and the latter decided the dispute in fa- in what year Firmanus placed the foundation of 
vour of the quaestor, for which*be was assailed by Rome, but the day re earlier than the Palilia 
Fimbria in insulting terms. Fimbria was de- 
prived of his office in consequence, and Val. 

Fiaccus sailed to Chalcedon. Fimbria, who re- 
mained at Byzantium, created a mutiny among the 
soldiers who were left there. Fiaccus returned to 
Byzantium, but was obliged to quit the place, and 
took to flight. Fimbria pursued him to Chalcedon, 
and thence to Nicontcdeia, where he killed him, 
in b. c. 85. He forthwith undertook the command 
of the army. He gained several not unimportant 
victories over the generals of Mithridates, and when (also w ritten Symphositis , or Simphosius y not to 
the king himself took to flight. Fimbria followed mention various evident corruptions,) is the name 
him to Pergamus, and chased him from thence to prefixed in MSS. to a series of a hundred insipid 
Pintana. Here he might have made the king his riddles, each comprised in three hexameter lines, 
prisoner, if Lucullus, who had the command of collected, as we are told in the prologue, for the 
the fleet, had condescended to co-operate with the purpose of promoting the festivities of the Satur- 
usurper, and not allowed the king to escape, nalia. To the same author apparently belong two 
Having thus got rid of one enemy. Fimbria began short odes ; one entitled De fortuna, in fifteen 
a most cruel war against the Asiatics who had Choriambic Tetrameters, ascribed in some copies 
fought in the ranks of Mithridates, or declared in to an Asclepias or Asclepadius, a mistake which 
favour of Sulla. Among tMb places of the latter arose from confounding the poet with the metre 
was Ilium, which was treacherously taken, which he employed ; the other, De Livore % in 
and wantonly and cruelly destroyed. lie raged in twenty-five Ilendecasyllabics, attributed occasion- 
Asia, w'ithout restraint, "like an insane person, and ally to a Vomanus or an Euphorbus, while both 
succeeded in sul>duing a great part of the country, pieces are frequently included among the Cata- 
But in b.c. 84, Sulla crossed over from Greece into lecta of Virgil. We know nothing regarding the^ 
Asia, and, after having concluded peace with Mi- personal history of this writer, nor the period* 
thrj dates, he attacked Fimbria in his camp near when he flourished ; but from certain peculiarities 
the town of Thyateira. As Fimbria was unable of expression it has been conjectured that be was 
to make his men fight against Sulla, he tried an African. His diction and versification, although 
10 get rid of his enemy by assassination, and, by no means models of purity and correctness, are 
1X8 ,“* ls attempt failed, he endeavoured to n# far removed from barbarism, and the enigmas qpn- 
Sulla refused, and demanded tain allusions to various usages which had ceased 
& solute submission, Fimbria fled from his camp to prevail long before the downfall of the empire. 

? B er gainu8, and having retired into a temple of The only reference, however, in any ancient writer 
esculapiug, he tried to kill himself with his own to these compositions is to be found in Aldhelm, 
word ; but as the wound did not cause his death, who died at the beginning of the eighth century, 
the on ® his slaves to give him The words with which the prologue commences, 

of a gU or , ow * Such was the miserable end “ Haec quoque Symposius de carmine lusit inepto, 
chery Ci Caree /L had begun with trea- sic tu, Sexte, doces, sic te deliro magistro,” 

speaking . 6 ?> describes his public which point distinctly to some former efforts, have 

his temperament • if m, 8 ht ex P* ct . of a ™ an of been made the basis of an extravagant conjecture 
vehement ldnd'JJ iT* Sf a fun0U8 , and m08t by Heumann. Assuming that the reading as it 

5* It, si ™ 

fTTr Apman, Mithrid. fil-fift. v«i Pot tlon * _ W 
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■posius ever^ekisted. and that the real author of had followed the Antima of Hipparchus, but bad 
these trifles is no less n personage than the Latin erred in presupposing a degree of knowledge on the 
fothqj^ Caelius Fimiiauus Luctantius, the pupil of . Impart -olf his readers that they were little likely to 
Ams>|tjus, who taught at Sicca ; the author, as we possess. In the Libn A futheaco* we And references 
learn' front Jerome, of a Hympositun. This hy- to other pieces previously composed by the author 
pothesia, although supported by much learning, is upon similar topics, especially to a diasertatidh /As 
so wild as^sarceiv to deserve confutation. It will Domino (ieniturae et CAronoeratone^ and Do Fue 
b^aufficiehl to remark that all M^S. agree in re- Vitae ; the former addressed to a friend, Mturinus 
presenting Symposium (or something like it) as a (iv. 14, vii. 0*.), while he promises to publish 
proper name, — that there are no grounds for sup* “ twelve books ” as a supplement to his present 
posing the Symjtodum of Luctantius to have been undertaking (v. 1 ), together with nn explanation 
of a light or trivial character, but that we are rather of the AtyruMpnesis (viii. Praef.), and a translation 
led to conclude that it was a grave dialogue or dis- of Necepso upon health and disease (viii. 3). Of 
quisitiou, resembling in plan the Symposia of Xe- j these not one has been p*e served, 
nophon, of Plato, and of Plutarch, or the Satur- Firmicus Alaternus was first printed at Venice, 
nalia of Macrobius. fol. 1497, by Uivilacuua, from a MS. brought to 


The Aeniymata were first printed at Paris, 8vo. j 
1533, along with the Sayings of the Seven Wise j 
Men of Greece: the most elaborate edition is that j 
of lieumann, Ilnnnov., tfvo. 1 7--. which was fol- j 
lowed by that of Heynatz, Franco!', ad Yiad.. 8v». j 
1775 ; the most useful is that contained in the 
JFoet. L.U. Min. of Werusdoif, voL vi. part ii. 
«p. 474, with very complete prolegomena (p. 4 lb). 
The Odes are given in the same collection, vol. iii. j 
pp. 38b\ 3o9. See also \ol. •/. jurt iii. p. 1484, 
and vol. iv. part ii. p. 853. ( W. K.J 

FIR'MICUS MATKKNTS, Jl/'LICS, or 
perhaps VPLLII.S. We powss a treatise, which 
bears the title Jniti Ft mat AfuU'nti Juninris St- 
culi V.C. Alatiu’setiS I.thri Vi I f., the writer of 
which, as we gather from his own statement (lib. 
iv. praef.), during a portion of his life, practised as 
a forensic pleader, but abandoned the profession in 
disgust. The production named above is a foiina] 
introduction to judicial astrology, according to the 
discipline of the Egyptians and lluby Ionian*, as 
expounded by thfe mo»t renowned masters, among 
whom we find enumerated Petosiris, Necepso, 
Abraham, and Orpheus. The first book is chiefly 
occupied with a defence of the study; the second, 
third, and fourth contain the definitions and max- 
ims of the science, while in the remainder the 
powers and natal influences (<//«. trb'snuitn > of the 
heavenly bodies in their various aspects and combi- 
nations are fully developed, the horoscope* of ( )e- 
Paris, Homer, Plato, Archimedes, and 
^Srariou* other remarkable individuals, being ex- 
amined, as examples of the propositions enunciated. 

It would appear that the task was commenced 
towards the close of the reign of Constantine the 
Great, for a solar eclipse, which happened in the 
consulship of Optatus and Paullinus, a. i>. 334, is 
i'poken of (lib. i. 1.) as a recent event. It seems j 
probable, however, that the whole was not pub- 
lished at once ; for while each book is formally 
addressed to Manutius Lollianus, the title of pro- 
«;on»ul is added to hi* name in the dedication to 
the last four only. If this Lollianus lie the FI. 
Loll Linus who appears in the Fasti along with FI. 
Arbi tie, in the year 355, the conclusion of the 
work might be referred to an epoch somewhat later 
than this date. 

Although we can trace in several passages a 

f ence with the Aetromondca of Manillas, 
to suppose that Firmicus was ignorant 
tence of that poem ; for his expressions 
ccasions (lib. ii. Pipef. viii. 2) imply 
that scarcely aqy Itoman writer* had 
ton these themes except Cicero and Cae* 
fSXV'tue translators of Aratqs, and Pronto, who 


Italy by Peaceimius Fnuiciscus Niger from Con- 
stantinople ; again by Aldus, fol. 1499, in a vo- 
lume containing also Manilius, the Phaenoniena of 
A rat us, in Greek, with the translations by Cicero, 
Caesar GcrmanieusJ and Avion us. the Greek com- 
mentaries of Theon on the same work, the Sphere 
of Proclus, in Greek, and the 1-atin version bv 
Linacer ; a collection reprinted four yean after- 
wards under the inspection of Mazaiis (fol. Rheg. 
Ling. 1503). The last edition noticed by biblio- 
graphers is that corrected by Pruckner, fol. Basil. 
•1551, and published along with the Quadriparti- 
t it in. the ( * nti/in/uimn^ ami the Imrrantium Stef- 
i'trum Sii/iufitti(mtif.t y translated from the Greek of 
Cl. Ptolotuaeiis ; tie- Astronomun of Manilius; and 
sundry tracts by Arabian and Oriental astrologers. 
(>idon. Apollin. (arm. xxii. Praef.) 

in the year 15»»’J Matthias Flacciu* published at 
Str.vsburg, from a Minden MS., now lost, a tract 
bearing the title Juliu* Firminu Afairmum V.C. 
>Je Frrnrc J’ro/anarutn Rtlijitmum ad Constant iunt 
ft ( onstuntrm Atujmtog. No ancient authority 
makes any mention of this piece, nor does it con- 
tain any allusions from which we might dmw an 
inference with regard to the personal history of the 
composer. The supposition, at one time generally 
admitted, tliat he was the same person with thil 
astrologer spoken of above, rests ujk>h no proof 
whatever except the identity of name, while it is 
rendered highly improbable by several considera- 
j lions, arid is much shaken by a chronological argil - 
j nient. For, ns we have already seen, the AfatAe- 
*‘V* Li/iri were certainly not commenced until after 
a. n. 334, and in alt likelihood not finished fora 
considerable period ; it being evident, moreover, 
from the spirit which they breathe, that the writer 
riot a Christian ; while, on the other hand, the 
attack upon the heathen gods must have been 
drawn up before a. ». 350, since in that year Con* 
stans, one of the emperors, to whom it is inscribed, 
was slain. 

The object of the essay is not so much to enlarge 
upon the evidences of the true faith a* to demon* 
strata the falsehood of the different forms of pagan 
belief, to trace the step* by which men foil away 
from the service of the true God, first by personify- 
ing the powers of nature, and then by proceeding 
to raise mere men to the rank of divinitlM. ft* 
this portion of the argument the theory of Kobe* 
meru* [ Ei ^xmirus), which over since th* day* 
of Ennius had exercised great influence over the 
Roman mind, is followed out, end the dimfoh* 
concludes with an exhortation to the fcetfben to 
abandon such a system of worship, mid whh en 
sppeal A the emperors, urging them tcrthkfr 
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tb« sternest ' measures for the extirpation of and M. Avianus. (Cic. ad FamfxOR. 35, 79. 
idolatry. Both father and sons seem to have Been engag 

Tho Editio Princeps, as we have remarked above^in the fanning of the public taxes. In b. d 52,' 
was printed at Strasburg in 1562 ; that of Wower, Cicero recommended Cuius, the son, to 'f. Tftius, 
gvo, Hamburg, 1603, was long held in high esti- one of Pompey’s legates, who had the management 
nation, but the best and most recent is that of of the corn-market, in accordance with the law 
Miiuter, 8 vo, Havniao, 1826. See also the vo- which had conferred the superintenden^of it upon 
lume of the Dutch Variorum Classics in Hvo, which Pompey (ad Fam. xiii. 75), and, in B. C. 47, Ciceffo 
contains Minucius Felix, Lug. Hat 170.0, and the 
Udit. I* (dr. of Gnllnnd, vol. v. p. 23. [W. K.] 

FI'KMIUSCATUS. [Catus.] 

M. FI KM US, one of the “niimisculi tyranni” ! 
v ho sprung up during the reign of Aurelian. Ac- 
riling to Vopiscus, he v*is a native of Seleuceia, 
tin* friend and ally of Zenohia, and appears to have 
fallowed the profession of a merchant, carrying on 
a most extensive and lucrative trade. When Ze- 
iiobia took up arms against the Homans, Finnus, 
in order to make a diversion in her favour, seized 
upon Alexandria ; but the relief ion was promptly 
crushed by the vigour and good fortune of the 
emperor. The Augustan historian has chronicled a 
number of particulars with regard to the personal 


recommends both sons to A. Allienus, the procon- 
sul of Sicily (ad Fain. xiii. 79). 

FLACCUS, CALPU'RNIUS, a rhetorician 
who was living in the reign of Hadrian, and 
whose fifty-one declamations frequently accompany 
those of Quintilian. They were first .published 
bv Pithoeus, Lutet. 1580. 8vo. ; and subsequently 
have been edited with Quintilian by Gronovius, 
Schulting, Almeloveen, & c. Pliny (Fp.r. 2.) 
writes to Flaceus, who, in some editions, is called 
Calpurnius Flaceus. [ W. B. D.] 

FLACCUS, FU'LVIUS. 1. M. Futvius, 
Q. f. M. n. Flactus, was consul with App. Clau- 
dius Caudex, in u. c. 264, the year in which the 
first Punic war broke out. In his consulship the 


appearance, bodily strength, athletic and convivial first gladiatorial games were exhibited at Rome, in" 
exploits, wealth and magnificence of this potty the forum boarium. (Veil. Pat. i. 12; Gell. xvii. 


cploit 

usurper, some of which are curious in an anti- 


21 ; Val. Max. ii. 4. $ 7 ; Eutrop. ii. 10 ; Oros. 


quartan point of view. We are expressly told that iv. 7, who erroneously ca Is the colleague of App. 
he issued a coinage, and a medal is contained in the ^ Claudius Caudex, Q. FaHi js.) 


Pembroke collection bearing the legend 
ATT. M. 4>IPM102 ETI'C 
which some writers suppose to l>elong to him. 
(Vopisc. Finn.; Kckliel, vol. vii. p. 4 JM». ) fW. U.] 
FI HM US, PLO'TIUS, a contemporary and 
faithful friend of the emperor (Itho. He had risen 
from the station of a common soldier to the offices 
of vijilihus and prw/irfus j>rarf<>ni. 

During an insurrection of the. soldiers he everted 
himself in suppressing the revolt, by addressing 
each maniple separately, and causing large sums of 
money to be distributed among them. During the 
last strforgle of (Him, Plotius Firmus implored 
hint not to abandon his faithftfl armv, and exhort***! 


2. Q. FrLvirs M. f. Q. n. Fl A ccra, a son of 
No. 1, was consul in b. c. 237. He and his coL 
league, L. Cornelius Lent ulus, fought against the 
Ligurians in Italy, and triumphed over them. In 
it. * . 224 he was consul a second time. The war 
in the north of Italy was still going on, and Flaceus 
and his colleague were the first Roman generals that 
led their armies nrros* the river Po. The Gauls 
and Insubri.uis wen* reduced to submission in that 
campaign. In it. c. 215, after having been twice 
consul. Q Lukins Flaceus obtained the city proc- 
torship. a <-iiruni»tniK’c which Livy thinks worth 
being recorded. The year before his praetorship, 
216, he had been elected pontifex in the place of 


him to resume his courage. (Tnc, Hud. i. 46, 82. ■ Q. Aclius Jbiotus, who liad fallen in the battle of 
ii. 46, 49.) [ L. S. J ! Cannae. In his praetorship the senate placed 

F1STUS, P. CURT A'TIUS, with the agnomen twentv-four ships at his command, to protect the 
TIUGE'MINUS, consul n. r. 453, in which year i coast in the neighbourhood of the city, and soon 
the city was visited with a great pestilence (Liv. after the senate decreed that he should raise ,5000 

t»t. 32; Fasti Caj ii .) ; and one of the first do- 1 foot and 400 horse, and cause this legion to be 

cemrirate in b. *•. 451. (Liv. iii. 33; Dionys. x. 1 carried to Sardinia as soon as possible, and that 

•H-) 1 he should appoint whomsoever he pleased as its 

i’LACCINA'TOR, M. FO'SLIUS, 1. One of commander, until Q. Mucius, who was severely ill, 
copsular tribunes in n. c. 433, in which year, ; n covered. Flaceus acconlingly appointed T. Man- 
aotwitnstanding the opposition of the plebeian tri- \ lius Torrjuatns commander of the legion. In B.C. 


'Mines, the consular tribunes were all patricians. 

^'’ v * **• -5 ; Diod. xii. 58, where he is calk'd 

kaJtnim.) 

2. Master of the equites to the dictator C. Mae- 


2 1 4 he was the only one among his colleagues that 
was re-elected to the praetorship, and a senatus 
consultant ordained, that he, cjtra ordinrm t should 
have the city for his province, and that he should 


* « 1 — i " -^7 J’ ' 7 ~ 

JV W *» finit time in B.C. 320. according to j have the command there during the absence of the 

* but according to Livy in ». v. 812 (ix. j consuls. In a c. 218 he was apjminted magister 
*■•>). Both the dictator and Flacrinatnr resigned equitum to the dictator, C. Claudius Centho, and 
01 ac<50 *®^ °1 iUegnl association against the | the year after was raised to the consulship for the 

republic ; tod both were tried before the consuls third time, together with App. Claudius Puicher. 
;. nl . acquitted. Flaorinatnr was consul In this year he was also a candidate for the office 



- — . ™,v. his anny, took up his position at Beneten 

hvr SaZi * °* ,* tr ‘^ bo better understood thence made an undkpoctod attackupon tho 
% UMV* {W.B.D.J of Hanno in the neighborhood. After 

P* NU8» was an intinutte txtreordinanr but unsuccessBtl attempt* to Hk< 
wtd bad two tons, 0, Ariamts, the camp, which was pHched upon aa ah&ost inae- 
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cessible eminence, Flaccus proposed to withdraw C. Sempronitta Blaesus afterwards charged himbe« 
until the next day* but the undaunted courage of fore the people with having lost his army through 
his soldiers, and their indignation at his proposal, his own want of caution and prudence. Flaccus at 
obliged him to continue his attack. Having been first endeavoured to throw the fault npon the 
joined by his colleague, App. Claudius Pulcher, the soldiers, but further discussion and investigation 
enemy's camp was taken by assault. A great proved that he had behaved cowardly. He then 
massacre then took place, in which upwards of tried to obtain the assistance of his brother, who 
8Q00 Carthaginians are said to have been killed, I was then in the height of his glory and engaged in 
and more than 7000 were taken prisoners, with all j the siege of Capua. But nothing availed ; and, as 
that the camp contained. The two consuls then > he had to expect the severest punishment from a 
returned to Beneventum, where they sold the trial, he went to Torquinii into voluntary exile, 
booty, and distributed the proceeds among those (Liv. xxv. 3, 21, xxvi. 2, 3.) According to W 
who had distinguished themselves during the lerius Maximus (ii. 8. § 3, comp. viii. 4. § 3), he 
attack upon Hanno's camp, lianno, who had not | refused the honour of a* triumph ; but this must 
been in the camp at the time when it was taken, j be a mistake, at least we do not know on what 
found it necessary to withdraw into the country of j occasion it could have happened, 
the Bruttians. i 4. C. Fulvius M. r. Q. n. Flaccus, a son of 

Hereupon the two consuls marched against No. 1, and a brother of No. 2 and 3, served as 
Capua, which was now besieged with the greatest ; legate under his brother Quintus during the siege 
vigour. In the next year, when Cn. Fulvius of Capua. In u.t. 205) he was ordered to conduct 
Centumalus and P. Sulpicius (ialba were consuls, a detachment of troops into Etruria, and bring 
the imperium of Fulvius Flaccus and App. (. Liu- j back to Home the legions which had been stationed 
dius was prolonged : they retained their army, and . there. (Liv. xxvi 33, xxvii. 8.) 
were ordered not ,to leave Capua till it was taken. ; 5. Q. Fulvius Q. k. M. n. Flaccus, one of the 

As, however, Hannibal in the meantime marched four sons of Q. Fulvius Flaccus No. 2. In n. C. 
against Home, the senate called Fulvius Flaccus : 185 he was aedilis curolis designator; and as the 
back to protect the city, .and for this purpose he city praetor, C. Decimus, had just died, he offered 
received the same power as the actual consuls. But 4 himself as a candidate for his place, but without 
after Hannibal's sudden retreat, Flaccus returned success, notwithstanding his greut exertions, and it 


to Capua, and continued the siege with the utmost 
exertion. The inhabitants of Capua were reduced 
to the last extremity, and resolved to surrender ; 
but before the gates were opened the most distin- 
guished persons put an end to their liv»-s. The 


was not till a. c. 182, that he received the office of 
praetor, with Hispunia Citerior as his province. Oft 
his arrival there, he expelled the Celtiberians, who 
were in possession of the town of Urhicua, which 
he took, and soon after he defeated the Celti- 


fearful catastrophe of this once flourishing town, berutns in a great battle, in which 23,000 of them 
the cruel punishment of the Campanians the exc- are said to have l>cen slain and 4000 taken pli- 
cation of all the surviving senators, and the other soners. After the reduction of the town of Con- 
arrangements such as could be dictated only by the trebia he gained a second great victory over the 
most implacable hatred and hostility, must Is* set Celtiberians, whereupon the greater port of them 
down to the account of Q. Fulvius Flaccus. To- submitteiFto the Homans. At the end of the year 
wards the end of the year be had to return to of his praetorship, when he was rethming^rom his 
Rome, where he conducted, as dictator, the con- : province, he was ah’ owed to take with him to 
sular elections. He himself received Cgpua as his > Home those soldiers who had most distinguished 
province for another year, but his two legions were themselves in the great battles he had gained, and 
reduced to one. In 209 he was invested with the public thanksgivings were decreed at Rome for 
consulship for the fourth time, ami received Lu- his successful cnmfwtign. But when he set out for 
eaniaand Bruttiumas his province: the Hirpinians, Italy, the Celtiberians who probably thought that 
Lucan ians and Volccntians submitted to him, and he was going to carry out some hostile scheme 
were mildly treated. For the year following his against them, attacked him in a narrow defile* 
imperium was again prolonged, with Capua for bis Notwithstanding his disadvantageous position, be 
province and one legion at his command. In 207 again gained a complete victory, the merit of 
he commanded two legion* at Druttium. This is j which was chiefly owing to his cavalry. Tjm Cel* 
the last record we have of him in history. He was tiberians, after having lost no less than I7jb00 of 
a very fortunate and successful general during the their men, took to flight. Fulvius Flaccus vowed 

latter period of the second Punic war, but his games in honour of Jupiter, and to build a temple 

memory is branded with the cruelty with which he to Fortune equestris, and then returned to Italy, 
treated Capua after its fail < Liv. xxiii. 21 — 34, He celebrated his victories with a triumph in B.& 
xxiv. 9, xxv. 2, Ac., 13, Ac., 20, xxvi. 1, Ac., 8, 180, and was elected consul for the year following* 

Ac, 22, 28, xxvii. 6, Ac., 11, 15, 22, 30 ; Eutrop. together with his brother, L. Manlius Acidinui 

iii. l,Ac; Zonar. viii. 18, Ac.; Pnlyb. ii. 31 ; Fulviann* (this name arose from his being adopted 
Oroc iv. 13, Ac. ; Appian, A nnih. 37, 40, Ac. ; into the family of Manlius Acidinos). The game* 
VaL Max. ii. 3, § 3, 8. $ 4, iii. 2. Ext. § 1, 8, § 1, in honour of Jupiter were aanctioned by the senate 
v. 2. § 1 ; Cic. de Ley. Apr. ii. 33.) and celebrated. He carried on a war against the 

Cn. Fulvh/h M. r. Q. s. Flaotus, a son Ligurians, who were defeated, and whose camp *s» 
1, and a brother of No. 2, was praetor in taken. On his return to Rome, he celebrated * 
rthird consulship pf his brother b. c. 212, and second tyumph on the mine day on which the J*** 

I Apulia for hie province In the neighbour- before he had tritmphed over the Celtiberiaaa 
1 of Herdonea he wee defeated by Hannibal, A c. 174 be was nude oensor, with A. Postunao* 
was the first that ftpok to flight with about Albinus. In hw censorship, his own bsoth<y> C* 
280 hersemcn. The rest of his army was cut to Fulvius Flaccus, was ejected from the ssnats* 
puces, for oat of 22,000 men only 2000 escaped Q. Fulvius Fkncus now sot about Iw iM ii y *** 
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tetnple which he had vowed in Spain, and which 
was to be more magnificent than any other at 
Rome. For thia purpose he took down half the 
roof of the temple of Jnno Lacinia, in Bruttium, 
in order to use the marble slabs to form the roof 
of his new structure. The Bruttians suffered the 
sacrilege from fear ; but when the ship containing 
the marble arrived at Rome, the manner in which 
the ornament had been obtained became known. 
The consuls summoned him before the senate, 
which not only disapproved of his conduct, but 
ordered the marble slabs to be sent linck, and ex- 
piatory sacrifices to bo offered to Juno. The com- 
mands of the senate wore obeyed, but as there 
was no architect in Bruttium able to restore the 
marble slabB to their place, they were debited in 
the arm of the temple, and there they remained . 
After his censorship Q. Fulvius Flaccus became a 
member of the college of pontiffs; but he lM-gnii to 
show symptoms of mental derangement, which was 
looked upon by the j»cople as a Just punishment for 
the sacrilege he had committed against the temple 
of Juno. While in this condition, he received in- 


negotiations were commenced. Flacctts again sent 
his son ; but Opimius, anxious to Wgin the fight, 
arrested the boy, put him into prison, and advanced 
against the band of Flaccus, which was soon dis- 
persed. Flaccus and his elder son took refuge ffi a 
public bath, where they were soon discovered and 
put to death, B. c. 121. It cannot Baid that 
M. Fulvius Flaccus had any bad motive in joining 
the party of the Gracchi, for all the charges that 
were brought against him at the time were not 
established by evidence ; but he was of a bolder 
and more determined character than C. Gracchus. 
Cicero mentions him among the orators of the time, 
but states that he did not rise above mediocrity, 
although his orations were still extant in the time 
of Cicero. A daughter of his, Fulvia, was married 
to 1*. Lentulus, by whom she became the mother 
of Lentulus Sura. Cicero ( pro Dom. 48) calls him 
the father-in-law of a brother of Q. Cat ulus, whence 
we may infer that he had a second daughter. A 
third daughter was married to L. Caesar, consul in 
B.o. 91 ; so that M. Fulvius Flaccus was the 
grandfather of L. Caesar, who was consul in b. c. 


telligence that of his two sons who were serving in | 64. (Liv. F.pit. .*>9, <» 1 ; Appian, B. C. i. 18, Ac. ; 
lltyricnm, one had died, and the other was dan- 1 Plut. Tib. Cracch. 18, C. I Iracch . 10 — 16 ; Veil, 
gerously ill. This appears to have upset his mind j Pat. ii. 6 ; Cic. lirht. *?8, de Orat. ii. 70, in Cat. 
completely, and he hung himself in his own bed- i. 2, 12, iv. 6 ; Schol. Gronov. ad Catil. p. 413 ; 
chamber, B. c. 173. (Liv. xxxix. 39, 56, xl. 1, 16, Cic. pro Dom . 88, Phil. viii. 4 ; Val. Max. v. 3. §2, 
30, &c., 85 — 44, 63, 59, xli. 27, xlii. 3. 28 ; vi. 8. § 1, ix. 5. § 1 ; comp. Meyer, Frag. Orat. 
Veil. Pat. i. 10, ii. 8 ; Appian, IIi>y. 42 ; Val. i Horn. p. 219, 2d edit.) 

Max. i. 1. $ 20, ii. &» $ 7 ; Cic. in Terr. i. 41.) i 8. M. Fulvius Flaccur was one of the Decern- 

6. M. Fulvius Q. 'r. M. N. FlauiUk, a brother rfrt Agro Sum inti AppnhtjW metiendo dividen- 

of No. 5, served a* legate of his brother Quintus dntpie , who were appointed in B. c. 201. He was 
in Spain against the Celtiberians, b.c. 182. (Liv. married to Sulpicia, a daughter of Paterculus, 
xl. 30.) (Liv. xxxi. 4 ; Stalin. 7.) 

7. M. Fulvius M. p. Q. >*. F.'.Ad i s, n son of ; 9. Q. Fulvius Flacc us teas praetor in Sar- 

No. 6, and a friend of the Gracchi, was consul in dinia in b. v. 187 ; nnd after having been thrice a 
b.c. 125, and was sent to the assistance of the candidate for the consulship, he obtained it at 


Massilians, whose territory was invaded by the 8al- 
luvians ; and was the first that subdued the 
transalpine U^furians, over whom he celebrated a 
triumph. After the death *of Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, in ».c. 129, he, Carbo, nnd C. Sempronius 
Gracchus had been appointed triumvirs agro dirt - 
detido. He was a warm supporter of all that C. 
Gracchus did, especially of his agrarian law ; but 
he seems to have Wen wanting in that dignified 
and quiet, but steady conduct, which characterises 
the pure and virtuous career of (A Gracchus, who 
was more injured in public opinion than benefited 
by his friendship with M. Fulvius Flaccus ; for 
among other charges which were brought against 
him, it waa said that he endeavoured to excite the 
Italian allies, by bringing forward in his consul* 
■hip a bill to grant them the Roman franchise. 
In B.c. 122, he accompanied (.'. Gracchus into 
Africa to establish a colony at Carthage, for the 
anxious to get rid of them, and in their 
absence to make energetic preparations against 
hem. But both returned to Rome very soon. 
tArnng the night previous to the murder of C. 
uracchut, Flaccus kept a mob ready to fight 
• « . •atonal party, and spent the night 
l feasting with’ his friends. At day- 

A„Jl: Tm 1 ?* ^is armed band to seise the 

e . * Gracchus also joined them, 
hse violence, and prevailed upon 
a® .£ younger son to the forum to 

toe hand for reconciliation to the senatorial 

fiith£ V *^uaed, and denumdod that his 

^wand Graednis should raraendsr before any 


length in «. c. 180, in the place of his step-father, 
(’. Fiso, who had died, and was said to have been 
poisoned by his wife Quarta Hostilia, in order to 
, make room for her son. (lav. xxxviii. 42, xl. 37.) 
i 10. M. Fulvius Flaccur, onepf the triumvirs 
who were appointed to conduct the colonies to 
Pollentia and Pisaurum, in B. c. 184. (Liv. xxxix. 
44.) 

1 1. Skr. Fulvius Flaccus, was consul in b.c. 

1 36, and subdued the Vardaeans in Illyricum. 
('iccro calls him a literary and eloquent man. He 
was on one occasion accused of incest, and was de- 
fended by C. Curio. (Liv. Epii. 56 ; Appian, 
I/fyr. 10; Cic. Bmt. 21, 32, de. Invent, i. 43; 
Schol. Bob. in CM , . p. 330, ed. Orelli.) 

12. C. Fulvius Flacvus was consul in ac. 

1 34. An unsuccessful war had then been carried 
on for some time against the revolted slaves under 
Rmius in Sicily ; and ho and his colleague under- 
took the command, though apparently with little 
success. (Liv. F.fnt, 56 ; Oros. v. 6.) [L. 8.] 

FLACCUS, GR.VN1US, as we learn from 
Panins (l>ig. 50. tit. )6. s. 144) wrote a book, 
De Jure Papiriano , which was a collection of tho 
laws of the ancient kings of Rome, made by Pm- 
pirius [PapihiurJ. Granius Flaccus was a ex- 
temporary of Julius Caesar, and Censorinus’^p||^ 
Die Nat. 3) cites his work De ImNgiiam£mi%' 
which was dedicated to Caesar. Tbo fydi*/Hm*A 
menta treated of were probably invocations use^l | 
certain sacred rites. (Macrob. Sat. i. 17), ai4# 
according to some etymologists, tho word it derived 
from mdh, the old form for is, and dtere, signify* 
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ing to invoke. (Duker, de Vet. lei. Latin . p. 
156.) It is not unlikely that Panlus and Cen- 
sorinus refer to the same work of Granius, under 
different names, for the religious laws of the kings j 
doubtless remained longest in use ; and Papirius, j 
who was himself a pontiff, is said by Dionysius j 
of Halicarnassus (iii. 36) to have collected the , 
sncreil laws after the expulsion of the kings. ! 
Religious ceremonies, in the early j>eriod of Roman ' 
history, may well be supposed to have constituted a I 
large portion of the technical law, and to have been , 
connected with the principal transactions of life. 

Servius {ad Aen. xii. 836) cites a tea- Papiria, 
and Macrobius {Sat. iii. 1 1 ) cites a passage of the 
Jus Pajnrianum , which, from the Latinitv, may 
reasonably be ascribed to Granius Flaeeua. The 
passage points out the distinction between temple j 
furniture and temple ornaments, and shows that to 
the former class belongs the conneeruted tuUe 
(* mensa, in qua epulae, libationesque, et stipes re- 
ponuntur ”) which is used as an u/fur (“ in templo 
arae usum obtinet ’’). P. P. Justi, with much' 


I oath to Vesfdsian, when the news arrived of the 
j battle of Cremona. But the soldiers were still 
j mutinous ; and on the arrival of two fresh legions, 
they demanded a donative out of some money 
which they jtncw had been sent by Vespasian. 
Hordeonius yielded to the demand: the money 
was spent in feasting and drinking ; the soldiers, 
thus excited, recalled to mind their old quarrel 
with Hordeonius, and, in the middle of the night, 
they dragged him from his bed and killed him. 
(Tae. HU. i. 9, 52, 54. 56, ii. 57, 97, iv. 13, 
i 18, 19, 24, 25, 27, 31, 36, 55, v. 26; Plut. 
GalUi. 10, 18, 22.) [P. S.) 

FLA CCUS, M UN A WIT US, one of the conspi- 
rators against Q. Cassius Longinus, praetor of His- 
pania Ulterior, u. 48. Munatius Flaccus com- 
menced the attack upon Cassius Longinus by killing 
one of the lictors and wounding the legate, Q. 
Cassius. Like all the persons involved in that con- 
spiracy, Flaccus was not a Roman, but an Italian* 

( I Iirt.‘ Hell. A lejt. 52 ) £ L. S. J 

FLACCUS, NOKBA'NUS. 1. C. Norbancs 


probability ( Sptcim . Observ. Crib c. 11, Vindob. 
1765), attributes to Fluccus ((franius, not the 
grammarian Verrius Flaccus,) a religious fragment 
which the ordinary text of Sevvius {ad Aen. xii. 
233) ascribes to an unknown Klaus. Other frag- 
ments of Granius are preserved by Fes t us (s. v. 
JRicae), Macrobius {Sat. i. 18), Amobius (Air. 
Gentes , iii. p. 69, 72, ed. Elmenhor-.t), and PrLcian 
(.]r>- Gram. \iii. p. 798, ed. Putsch). 

Granius Flaccus is not to be confounded with 
Granius Liciuianus, who is cited by S *rvius(«// 
Am. i. 732), and Macrobius ( Sat. j. 16). (Lu- 
dov. Carrio, Emendat. i. 4 ; Muiamsiu*, ad XV.V 
Iclorum Frwj. Comment, vol. ii. p. 129 — 141 ; 
Dirksen, firtuksluc/.e, <S:c. p. 61.) [J. T. (i.J 

FLACCUS, HORATIUS. fI!oRATtrs.| 
FLACCUS, IIORDKO'N I US, was consular 
legate of the army of Upper Germany at the time 
of Nero’s death (a. d. 68). He was despised by , 
his army, for he was old, a cripple, without firm- 
ness, and without influence. When his soldiers 
renounced allegiance to Galba (Jan. 1.69 a. n.), 
he had not the courage to oppose them, though he 
did not share in their treason. He was left in 
command of the left bank of the Rhine by Vitcl- 
lius, when the latter marched to Italy ; but he 
delayed the march of the forces which Vitellius 
sent for from the Germanies, partly through fear of 
the insurrection of the Batavians, which soon after 
broke out, and partly because in his heart he fa- 
voured Vespasian. He even requested Civilis to 
assist in retaining the legions, by pretending to 
raise a rebellion among the Batavians ; which 
Civilis did, not in pretence, but in earnest. [<’i- 
vilw.] Flaccus took no notice of the first move- 
menu of the Batavians, but their success soon 
compelled him to make at least a show of op- 
position, and he sent against them his legate, 
Mummius Lupercus, who was defeated. By the 
proofs he gave of his unwillingness or inability to 
put down the insurrection, and by receiving a 
letter from Vespasian, he exasperated his soldiers, 
who compelled him to give up the command to j 
Voct/i.a. Shortly afterwards, in a fresh mutiny j 
during the absence of Vocnla, he was accused of j 
treachery by HxRKVMirsGALLtrs, and, as itseems, 
was bound by the soldiers, but he was released , 
again by Vocnla. He still however retained so/fi- , 
dent influence to persuade the army to take the * 


Flaivi’s. In n. c. 42 he and Dccidius Saxa were 
sent by ( ictavian and Antony with eight legious 
into Macedonia, and thence they proceeded to 
Philippi to operate against Brutus and Cassius. 
They encamped in the neighbourhood of Philippi, 
and occupied a position which preveuted the repub- 
licans advancing any further. By a stratagem of 
Brutus and I'a-sius, Norbauua was led to quit his 
, position, but he discovered his mistake iu time 
. to recover his former position. The republicans 
advancing by another aud longer road, Norbanus 
withdrew with his army towards Am phi polls, and 
the republicans, without pursuing Norbanus, en- 
camped near Philippi. When Antony arrived, he 
was glad to find that Amphipolis was secured, and 
having strengthened its garrison under Norbanus, 
he proceeded to Philippi. In u. c. 38, C. Nor ba- 
nus Flaccus was consul with App. Claudius Ppt- 
cher. The C. Norbanus Flaccus, was consul 
it. r. 24 with Octaviat., was probably a son of the 
one here spoken of. (Appian, D. C. iv. 87, 103, 
Ac., 106, Stc. ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 43, xlvii. 35, 

, xlix. 23, Iiii. 28 ; Plut. Hrut. 38.) 

) 2. C*. Norjiam s Fuacuum, was consul in Ar D. 

; 15, the birth vear of Vitellius. (Tac. Ann. i.’fl4 ; 

! Suet. IV/. 3.) * £L.S.] 

F L ACC I ;s, P K'RSI US. ( Pshsius.] 

, FLACCUS, POMPO'NIUS. 1. L. Pompo- 
: mi s Flacv us, was consul in a. d. 17, and in a. d. 
j 51 he was legate in Upper Germany, and fought 
| successfully against the Chatti, for which he was 
: honoured with the ensigns of a triumph. Tacitus 
j says that his fame as a genera) was not very great, 
j and that it was eclipsed by his renown as a poet. 

; (lac. Ann. ii. 4), xii. 27, 28.) 
j 2. Pompom us Flaccus, was appointed in a. d. 

I 19 by Tiberius to undertake the administration 
of Moesia, and to operate against king Rh* - 
i scupolis, who had killed Cotys, his brother and 
colleague in the kingdom. Velleius (ii. 1$9) gi*** 
him very high praise ; saying that he ires • 
nattu ad omnia quae reate farienda emu i, r' 
rirtute tnerens temper , nm oaptant alarum* U Ho W**» 
however, a friend of Tibenns, with whom* up «**• 
occasion, *he spent one whole night and tw 
in uninterrupted drinking. (Suet Bk 42.) “ 

died in a. d. 34, as propraetor of Syria, where »f 
had been for many years. (Tao. Am. U. ^ ^ 
27.) Velleius calls him a consular, whence**** 
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writers are of opinion that he is the same as L. 
Pomponiua Flaccus, but this opinion is irrecon- 
cileable with 'chronology^ (Comp. Ov. ea: Pont. iv. 
9, 75 ; Masson, Fit. Ovid, ad ann. 769.) [L. 8.] 

FLACCUS, L. RUTI'LIUS, |tnown only 
from a coin, which is given below. ^The obverse 
bears the head of Pallas with Flac. ; the reverse. 
Victory in a biga, with L. Rvtlll, 




FLACCUS, SrCULUS, an author of whom 
some fragments are preserved in the collection of 
Attrimvnmref. [Frontinus. ] He was an agri- 
menRnr by profcRRion, and probably lived shortly 
after the reign of Nerva. (Fabric. MU. led. vol. 
iii. p. 512, c*d. Erncsti.) Of the particulars of his 
life nothing certain is known, und there is no 
proof that, as Barthius supposed, he was a Chris- 
tian. in some manuscripts he is named SaeculuR 
Flaccus, but thin variation seems to l>e merely a 
corrupt sfK'lling. 

He wrote a treatise entitled lie ComiiHonibut 
Anrnrum, of which the commencement, perhaps 
curtailed and' interpolated, is preserved in the col- 
lection of AgrimensoreR. It displays considerable 
legid knowledge, and contains much interesting 
information. It treats of the distinctions between 


Ayrntym | and Nomina Limitum. These are prb* 
bably the work of Shine subsequent compiler. 

The remains of Siculus Flaccus may be found in 
the collections of the Agrimensores by Turnebus 
(4to. Paris, 1554), Rigaltius (4to. Lutet 1614), 
Goesim* (4to. Amst. 1674), and C. Giraud (8vo. 
Paris, 1843). A separate edition of tl)e fragment 
De Com/itionibus Ayrorum was published by J. C. 
Schwarzius (4to. Coburg, 1711). [ J. T. G.] 

FLACCUS, ST ATT LI US (SrardWtos 4>A*br- 
«or), the author of some epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, of whom we know nothing, except 
what his name implies, that he was a Roman. 
There are eight epigrams under his name, and also 
one with the superscription TvAA/ou 4»Ads/cyt/, and 
three inscribed simply, <pAdiacov. (Brunck, Anal, 
vol. ii. p. 20* 2 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grave, vol. ii. p.238, 
vol. xiii. p. 555 ; Fabric. MU. Groan, vol. iv. p. 
495.) [P. S.) 

FLACCUS, L. TARQUITIUS, was inagister 
cquituin to the dictator, L. Quintius Cincinnatus, 
in b.c. 458. Although he belonged to a patrician 
! gens, he was very poor, but was a distinguished 
warrior. (Liv. iii. 27 ; Dionvs. x. 24.) [L. S ] 

FLACCUS, TI'BULUS, a writer of mimes, 
whose age and history are both unknown. A 
trochaic tetrameter verse from a mimus entitled 
Meluene, is the only relic of his poems. It is 
cited under the word u Capularem,” by Fulgentiua. 

( K.rjHisit. ant. Scrm. p. 564, Nonii Mercer; Bothe, 
Poet. Seen. Lot. vol. v. p. 2/3.) [W. B I).] 

F LA C( l • S, V A LK'R I US. 1 . L. Valeri us 
Flaiuus. was magister equitum to the dictator. 


eoloiiiao, municipia, and praefecturae, between 
nger occupatorius and ager nrcifinius, &c. ; and of 
the distinctions in the mode of limitatio correspond- 
ing to distinctions in the condition of the laud. 

It is confined to land in Italy. Goesins thinks 
tlmt the author also wrote on land out of Italy, 
««d that the fragment we possess ought to be en- 
titled lit. Cifndiiiomhus Ayrorum ftalinc. From 
the two parts of the work of Siculus Flaccus, and 
from some similar work of Frontinus, he supposes 
that the treatise lie. C<tlonii» (liei Ayrnriae Auc~ 
to ret. p. 102, Go$s.) was chiefly compiled, since 
that compilation cites a Liber Condiiionum Italiae, 
ana is ascribed in some manuscripts to the hybrid 
Julius Frontinus Siculus. ^ 

Some fragments of the same, or of a very similar 
work, have found their way, probably by an acci- 
dental transposition of leaves, into the so-called 
Liber SimpUci (pp. 76, 86, 87, Goes.), which is 
supposed by modem critics to be a compilation of 
Aggenus Urbicus. 

A similar transposition has happened in another 
instance. A treatise lie Cbntroverms Ayrorum, 
not unlike (although inferior to) the treatise of 
Frontinus on the same subject, was first published 
by Blumein the liheimiachee Museum fur .Juris j>ru- 
«*»*, v. pp. J42 — 170. In this treatise, in 
the midst of the Co ntroversia de /'Vac, is a long 
passage of Siculua Flaccus, interpolated from the 
ragment De Conditiontbus Ayrorum (from eryo ut 

»nu * M P e •^neariaa, p. 0, Goes.), 

whole treatise in which this interpolation 
was attributed by RudoriF to Siculus Flaccus ; 
#ut Biun^m conformity with the stateffient of the 
Aroattanua, assigns it to Hyginus. 
i, De Omditvombue Agrorum is fol- 

r?!!i (t> * rt <**••) h y two !»•*• of ditewmt kinds 
^•gn «n4 Imntes, entitled respectively Nomina 


M. Aemilius l’apus, in B. e. 321. (Liv. ix. 7.) 

2. L. Valerius M. f. L. n. Flaccus, was con- 
sul in b.c. 261, with T. Otacilius Crassus, and 
carried on the war in Sicily against the Carthagi- 
nians with little success. (Polvb. i. 20.) 

3. P. Valerius L. f. M. n. Flaccus, son of 
No. 2, was consul in n. c. 227, the year in which 
the number of praetors was raised to four. (Gell. 
iv. 3 ; Liv. Kpit. 20.) 

4. P. Valerius Flaccus, was sent in b. c. 
218, with Q. Baebius Tamphilus, as ambassador 
to Spain to remonstrate with Hannibal for attack- 
ing Saguntum, and thence proceeded to Carthage 
to announce the intention of the Romans, if Han- 
nihal should not be cheeked in his proceedings. In 
li. c. 215 he commanded as legate a detachment of 
troops, under the consul, M. Claudius Marcellus. at 
Nola, and distinguished himself in the battle fought 
there against Hannibal. Shortly after we find him 
commanding a Roman squadron of 25 sail off the 
coast of Calabria, where he discovered the embassy 
which Hannibal sent to Philip of Macedonia, and 
got possession of letters and documents containing 
the terms of the treaty between Hannibal and the 
king. His fleet was increased in consequence, and 
he was ordered not only to protect the cooat of 
ItAly, but also to watch the proceedings of Ma- 
cedonia. During the siege of Capua, when Han- 
nibal marched towards Rome, Flaccus gave the 
prudent advice rifet to withdraw all the troops from 
Capua, and his opinion was adopted. (Liv. xxi. 
6, xx iii. 16, 34, 38, xxvi, 8 ; Cic. Philipp, v. 10.) 

5. Valerius Flaccus, served as tribune of the 
soldiers under the consul Q. Fulvjut Flaccus, in 
b. c. 212, and distinguished himself by his bravery 
and boldness during the attack on the camp of 
Hanno near Beneventum (Liv. xxv. 14). 

6. C. Valerius P. p. L. n. F la^cus^wss inaugu- 
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FLAocvB,fvoBaUy a ton of 
tef of L. Valerius 


Flaccus, 


rated aa flameft DiaHs,uUB. c. 209, against his own 11. L. VAi.rriuA 
will, by the pontifex maxlmas, PCLUinius. lie was a No. 1U, and the father 
young man of a wanton and dissolute character, and whom Cicero defended. [Bee No. Ill) When he 
for this reason shunned by his own relatives ; but was curule aedile, the tribune, Deciangs, brought 
after his appointment to the priesthood, his conduct an nccusatitaa* against him. In o. c. 100 he was 
altered so much for the better, and his watchfulness the colleagurhf C. Marius, in his sixth consulship, 
and care in the performance of his duties were so During the disturbances of L. Appuleius Soturni- 
great, that he was admitted into the senate. In mis the consuls were ordered by the seirnte to 
B.C. 109 he was created curule aedile ; but being avail themselves of the assistance of the tribunes 
flamen dinlis, he could not take the official oath, and and praetors, Tor the purpose of maintaining the 
his brother, L. Valerius Flaccus (No. 7). who was dignity of the republic. In consequence of this, 
then praetor designatus, took it for him. (Liv. Valerius Flaccus put to death Satuminus^Olaucio,* 
Jnjbrii. 8, xxxi. 50. xxxii. 7.) and others of the revolutionary party. Four years^ 

7 . L. Valerius l*. K. L. N. Fl actus, a brother of after these occurrences,«B. c. 07. he wtufccensor 
No. 6, was curule aedile in b.c. *201, and in the year j with M. Antonins, the orator. In B. c. 88, when 
following he was elected praetor* and received Sicily ' Marius had died, in his seventh consulship, L. v a- 
as his province. In b. o. 195 he was made ponti- | lerius Flaccus was chosen by China as his colleague, 
fex, in the jgfoce of M. Cornelius Cetltegus. In the j in the place of Marius, and received the com* 


same year ne was invested with the consulship, 
together with M. Porcius Cato, and received Italy 
for his province. During the sumtqpr he carried on 
the war against the Hoians and defeated them ; 
8000 of them were slain, and the rest disj>ersed in 
their villages. Flaccus afterwards spent his time 
on the banks of the Po. at Placentia ami Cremona, 
being occupied in restoring What had been de- 
stroyed by war. He remained in the north of Italy 
also in the year B. c. 194, as proconsul, and in the 
neigh bourhood of Milan he fought with great suc- 
cess against the Cauls, Insubrians, and Hoians, who 
had crossed the Po under their chief, Dorulacus: 
10,000 enemies are said to have been killed. In 
R. <v 191, although a consular, he served as legate 
under the consul. M\ Acinus filabrio, in the war 
against the Aetoii.-ms and Macedonians. With 


' mission to go into Asia, to resist Sulla, and to bring 
! the war against Mithridates to a close. He was 
; accompanied on fhis expedition by C. Flavius 
Fimbria. Flaccus was avaricious, and very cruel 
in his punishments, whence he was so unpopular 
with the soldiers, that many of them deserted to 
Sulla, and the rest were kept together only by the 
influence of Fimbria, who, taking advantage of the 
state of affairs, played the part of an indulgent 
commander, and won the favour of the sol- 
diers. While vet at Byzantium, Fimbria had a 
quarrel with the quaestor, nnd the consul, Flaccus, 
b**ing chosen as arbiter, divided in favour of the 
quaestor. Fimbria was so indignant, that he 
threatened to return to Home, whereupon Flaccus 
dismissed him from his service. While the latter 
was sailing to C’halcedon, Fimbria, who had re- 


2000 picked foot soldiers, he was ordered to occupy mained at Byzantium, created a mutiny among the 


Rhoduntia and Tiehius. The Macedonians, by a 
mistake, approached his camp t«*o closely, and, ori 
discovering the enemy, they took to flight in the 
greatest disorder. Flaccus pursued them, and 
made great havoc among them. In B. r. 184 he 
was the colleague of M. Porcius Cato in the cen- 
sorship, and in the same year he was made prmceps 
seoatus. He died as pontifex in n. c. 180, and 
was succeeded by Q. Fabius Lab**o. (Liv. xxxi. 4, 
40, 50, xxxii. 1, xxxiii. 42, 4.1, xxxiv. 21, 48, 
xxxvi. 17, 19, xxxix. 40, 52, xl. 42 ; Polvb. 


soldiers ; Flaccus, on Iteing informed of it, hastily 
returned to chastise the offender, but was com- 
pelled to take to flight. He reached Nicotnedeia, 
and shut the gates against his pursuer, but Fimbria 
had him d nigged forth, and murdered him : his 
head was thrown intfi the sea, and his body was 
left unburied. Most authorities place the murder 
of Fh icons in the year of his consulship, B. C. 86, 
but Velleius ( li. 23, 24) places if a year later. At 
the beginning of hi* consulship, Flaccus had CMS||f4 
a law, bv which it was decreed that debts sltmld 


x& 9, Ac. ; Pint. Cut. Atuj. 12 ; Nep. Cut, 2 ; j lie aancetled, and only a quadra ns be paid to the 
Oros. ir. 20.) I creifitors, and his violent death was regarded as a 

8. L. Yaluriuh Flaccus, a son of No. 4, one \ just punishment for his iniquitous law. (Liv. EpU. 
of the triumvirs appointed to conduct 6000 families 
as colonists to Placentia and Cremona, in n. c. 190, 
those places having become almost deserted by the 
late war, (Liv. xxxvii. 46.) 

9. L. Valerius Flaccus, was consul in n.< . 152, 
hut died during h»# magistracy. (.1. Obxeq. 77.) 


82 ; Appiari, Aftthrui. 51, Ac., iUU, Cir. i. 75; 
Plut. S.,U. 33 ; < )ros. vi. 2 ; Cic. pro Ftaee. 28, 25, 
32, pm Hnftir. perd. 7, 10, »n Oat. i. 2, Brwt. 82; 
\'al. Max. ii. 9. § 5 ; I)ion Cass. PVagm. Poir. Nd» 
127, p. 51, ed. Reimar.) It was probably this 
Valerius F’laccns who levied the legions which 
10. L. VALXRit/a Fi.ar« us, was flamen Mar- | were culled, after him, IVerfeaor, and which 
tialis, and received the consulship in b. r. 131, with I mentioned in the war of Lttcullus against Mitbri* 
P. Licinm* Crassua. then pontifex maximus. Flac- i date*. (Liv. Epit. 98 ; Won Casa. xxxv. 14, 15, 
cos wished to undertake the command in the i 16, xxxvi. 29 ; Ball. Hist, v.) 
war against Arintnnicus in Asia, but his colleague 12. L. Valrriux Ftsmia When 0Rlfe 
fined him for deserting the sacra entrusted to his tered Rome, after the defeat of his enemies, k« 
care. The people, before whom fbe question was ordered the senate to appoint an intern!** the 
brought for decision, cancelled the fine, but com* choice fell upon L. Valerius Flaccus, who 
pelted the dstnten Flaccus to obey the pontiff Cm#* d lately brought forward and carried S fow ths* 
mbs, (Cic. PUL xi. 8.) He may possibly be the Sulla should be invested with tho Mprsthe 
wuao as the one whose qwiestor, M. Aemilius Scan- (the dictatorship) for an indefinite numb** * 
rna, Wanted to bring an accusation against him years, and that all the arrangements lie W f* 1 , 
(CSfc Ditin. in Case. 19), though it Is uncertain riously made should besanettOttOd, and' t 

whether Seamus was quaestor in tho praetonhip or laws. Suite, on entering upon the -dfMK* 
mftanTshfp df Flaccus. mad# Fteeeas his mgistef cquHttm. (Flat, 
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33; Appian, B s .Cku 97, &c.; Cic. de Leg. Agr. iii. 
2, cuk Ait. tuL 3; SchoL Gronov. ad Roscian. p. 
43.5, ed. Oreffl^ 

13. C. Valerius Flaccus was praetor urbanus 
in b.c. 98$iJid, on the authority of thg senate, he 
brought a bill before the people that Calliphana, of 
Velia, should receive the Roman franchise. [Cal- 
liphana.] In B.C 93 he was consul, with M. 
Hercnnius, and afterwards he succeeded T. Didius 
as proconsul in Spain. As the C'elttberians, who 
had been most cruelly treated by his predecessors, 
revolted in the town of Ilelgida, and burnt all theirw 
senators in the senate-house, because they refused 
to join the people, Flaccua took possession of the 
town by surprise, and put to death all those who 
had taken port in burning the senate-house. (Cic. 
pro Bad*. 24 ; SchoL Bob. oui (Hr., p. Flacc. p. 233, 
ed. Orclli ; Appian, Ilispan. 100.) 

14. C. Valerius* Flaccus is called imperator 
and propraetor of Gaul in u. c. 83, in the consul- 
ship of 1.. Cornelius Seipio and (9* Norbanus. (Cic. 
jnro Quin t. 7.) lie may possibly be the same as 
No. 13. 

15. L. Valerius Flaccus, a son of No. 11, 
served in Cilicia os tribune of the soldiers, under 
P. Servilius, in u. c. 78, and nfterwards os quaestor, 
under M. Caipumius Piso, in Spain. (Cic. pro 
Flare. 3.) He was praetor in «. c. 63, the year of 
Cicero's consulship, who through his assistance got 
possession of the documents which the Allobrogian 
ambassadors had received from the accomplices of 
Catiline. In tho year after his pntetorship he had 
the administration of Asia, in which he was 'suc- 
ceeded by Q. Cicero. (Cic. Flare. 13, 14, 21, 
40.) In B.C. 59 he was accused by P. Laelius of 
living been guilty of extortion in his province of 
Asia ; but Flaccus, although he w*as undoubtedly 
guilty, was defended by Cicero (in the oration pro 
Floret), which is still extant) and Q. Horten sins 
^and was acquitted. (Comp. Cic. in Cat. iii. 2, 6 ; 
ad Att. i. 19, ii. 25, in Fison. 23 ; the oration pro 
Ftacro ; pro Flame. 1 1 ; Schol.#k>b. p. Fitter, p. 228 ; 
#allu*t. Cat. 45.) 

16. C. Valerius Ft act ik, a friend of App. 
Claudius Fulcher, whom Cicero saw in Cilicia h. c. 

ad /am. iii. 4, 1 1.) 

I* Valerius Fl A ccra, a son of No. 15. 
" hen Cicero defended his lather, Lucius was yet 
a little boy , and the orator introduced him into 
the court, for the purpose of exciting the pity of 
the judges. In the civil war between Caesar and 
Pompey, Flaccus fought on the Bide of the latter, j 
®nd was killed in the battle of Dyrrhachium, & c. 

«• (Cig. pro Flacc. 36, (MU. 38 ; Coes. B. C 

m. 53.) 

18. L. Valerius Flacc ur, a fbunen of Mars, a 

contempnrary of Chwra, whose brother Quintus 
nad heard him give an account of a marvellous oc- 
cur ™«*- (Cic. de Dwi*. i. 46 ; Varro, de L. L. 
v, ‘ 2 | ) That he cannot be the same as the one 
tosatwnod, No. 10, is evident from the dates. Kck- 
T vol v. p, 333) believes that he is 

w !?**, M Flsocus whom Cicero defended ; 

the letter is described by Cicero as praetor, 
p hwea s e/u L, Valerias Flaocas is expressly called 
VanJ** both by Cktro and 

19. 
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is. ore giveabelow# .10 he first has on the 


specimens, are givendjelow# , 0 m first has 
obverse the head til? Pallas,' and on die 


reverse 



Victory in a biga, with c. va. c. f. flac. The 
second has on the obverse the head of 
and on the reverse the military standard of 
eagle, between two other military' standards, with 
c. val. kla. imi’krat. ax. s. c. This C. Va- 



lerius Flaccus roay r be the same as No. 14, whom 
Cicero calls Imperator. The third coin has on the-, 
obverse the head of* Vic lory, and on the ^.reverse 
Mara standing between ..n apex {Diet, of Amt. s.v.) 
and an ear of com, with L. valrki flaccl The 
apex shows that this L. Flaccus was a fbunen, and 
he may' therefore have been either the L. Flaccus 
consul in n. c. 131 [No. 10J, who was a fbunen of 
Mars, or the L. Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero ^ 
[No. 18], who was also a fbunen of Mora. (Eck- 
hel, vol. v. p. 333.) 



*• to rf 


FLACCUS, C. VALERIUS. All that is 
known or that can be conjectured with plausibility 
in regard to this writer may be comprehended 
in a very few word*. From the expressions of his 
friend Mprtial (i. 62, 77), we learn that he was a 
native of Padua ; from the exordium of his piece, 
we infer that it was addressed to Vespasian, and 
published while Titus was achieving the sub- 
jugation of J udea ; from a notice in Quintilian, 
Dodwcll has drawn the conclusion that he must 
have died about a. p. 88. The lines (v. 5), 

“ Phoebe, mono, si Cymacae mihi conscia vatis : 

Stat casta cortina domo," 1 

whatever may be their import, are not in thetnsdves 
sufficient to prove, as Pius and lieinsius ipugins, 
that he was a member of the sacred collegu of tha 
Quindecimviri ; and the words Setmme iftlk m» 
affixed to his name in certain MSS., arojpadh too 
doubtful in their origin and signification ^ senrt 
as tho basis of any hypotbqgis, even if wo wtra 
contain that thoy applied to tha post hw i s s tf , and 
not to some commentator on 0 m text, er to soma 
individual who may at one time hem yra p M o j 
tho codex which formed tho archetype of a family. 

Tho only work of Flaccus now extant is an un- 
finished heroic poem in sight book* on tho Argo 
nautic expedition, in which ho fcH 
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plan and arrangapnep^ of Apollonius Rhodiue, how he di^[ begyle Media.; out of La ten into En- 
whose performance Be in some passages literally glische ;” — into French by A. Dureunde Lapuille, 
translates, while in others he contracts or expands Paris, 181 1 ; — into Italian by M. J^Pindemonte, 
his original, introduces new characters, ana on the Verona, 1776 ; — and into German 6y Q. F. Wun- 
wHole devotes a larger portion of the action to the derlich, Er fu rt, 1805. V. R.j 

adventures of the voyage before the arrival of the FLACCuS, VER'RIUS, a freedman by birth, 
heroes at the dominions of Aetes. The eighth book j and a distinguished grammarian, in the . latter 
terminates abruptly, at the point where Medeia is part of the first century n. c. His reputation as a 
urging Jason to make her the companion of his j teacher of grammar, or rather philology, procured 
homeward journey. The death of Absvrtus, and him the favour of Augustus, who took him into his 
the return of the Greeks, must have occupied at household, and entrusted him with the education of 
least three or four books more, but whether those bis grandsons, Caius and Lucius Caesar. Flaccua 
Ujive been lost, or whether the author died before lodged in a j»art of the palace which contained the 
the completion of his task, we cannot tel!. Atrium Catilinae. T|ps was his lecture- room; 


The A ryowiutica is one of those productions j where he was allowed to continue his instructions 
which are much praised and little read. A kind to his former scholars, but not to admit any new 
but vague expression of regret upon the part of , pupils, after he became preceptor of the young 
Quintiiuuwfx. 1). u Multum in Valerio Flaeco Caesars. If we receive Ernesti’s correction of 
nuper araflfciu.%" has induced many of the older Suetonius (Octnr. 86), it was the pure and per- 
critics to ascribe to Flaccus almost every ooneeiv- j spicuous Lutinity of Verrius, not Venuiius, Flaccua, 
able merit; and, even in modem times Wagner which Augustus Ion trusted with the harsh and 
has not hesitated to rank him next to Virgil among obsolete dietion of Annius Cimbcr. Flaccus re- 
the epic bards of Rome. But it is difficult to dia- . ceived a yearly salary of more than 800/. lie died 
cover any thing in his lays beyond decent medio- at an advanced age, in the reign of Tiberius, 
crity. VVe may accord to him the praise of mo- At the* lower end of the market-place at Prae- 
derate improved by iislustrv and learning, neste was a statue of Verrius Flaccus, fronting the 

but we jfe&all seek in vain for originality, or the Henticyclium, on the inner curve of which, so as to 
higher attributes of genius. He never startles us be visible to all persons in the forum (Yitruv. v. 1), 
by any gross offence against taste, but he nev<*r were set up marble tablets, inscribed with the Fasti 


warms us by a brilliant thought, or charms us by 


These should be distinguished from the 


a lofty flight of faimy. His diction is for the mo>t Fa*>ti Praenestini. The latter, like the similar Fasti 
part pure, al t h o u g Estrange words occasionally in- <>f Aricium, Tibur, Tusculum, Ac. wen* the town- 
trude thems«'lves, and common words are some- records. But the Fasti of Flaccus were a calendar 
times employed in an uncommon sense ; bis general of the days and vacations of public business — ‘dies 
Style is free from affectatiorf, although there is a nrfu.sti, and intercut — of religious festivals, 

constant tendency to Iprsli conciseness, w hich fre- triumphs, Ac., especially including such as were 
, Ijuently renders the meaning obscure ; his versifi- peculiar to the family of the Caesars. In 1770 the 
feation is polished and harmonious but the rhvthm foundations of the Ilemicyciium of Pnu.*ne*te were 
is not judiciously varied ; his descriptions are discovered, and among th« ruins were found por- 
lively and vigorous, but his similes too often far- ti-ms of an ancient calendar, which proved to be, 
fetched and unnatural. lie has attained to sorn**- fragments of the Fasti Yerriani. Further portions’ 


whalo! 

$|Wrd 


of the outward form, but to nothing of the 
d spirit, of his great model, the Arno ld. 


were recovered in a ibsequent excavations, aud 
Fogg ini, an Italian antiquary, reconstructed froim 

» , • . . . f T ” il l a 


Valerius Flaccus seems to have been altogether them the entire months of January, March, April, 
Down in the middle ages, and to have b*en and December, and a small portion of Feb rua ry 
brought to light by Poggio Brncciolini, who, \vu« afterward* annexed. (Franc. Koggini,jKHMP 
while attending the council of l’op*tanc«* ia 1 J |6, ru.a Ann. lit in/uiac, Ac. Rom. 177HpK' 


discovered in the monastery of St. (i.dl ha*e As- 
CO.vit'l] a MS. containing the first thre* books. 


and / >irt. <>f . f n (if. *. e. Fasti.) They aiVwlso 
given at the end of Wolf* edition of Suetonius, 


and a portion of the fourth. The Kditio Prinreps Hvo. Lip*. DtOJ, and in Orelli’s l uscriptiunes Im- 
wa» printed very incorrectly, from a gf>od MS., at tinw\ to!, ii. p. l’7. f *. 


Bologna, by Ugo Hugeriusand Doninus Bertochu*, 
foL 1472 ; the second edition, which i.* much more 


Flaccus w-.m* an antiquary, an historian, a phi- 
lologer, and |*erhaps a pm*t ; at least Priscian (viii. 


rare thap the first, at Florence, by Sivnctus Jacobus p. 7 if- ) ascribes to him an hexameter line, ** Blan- 
de Ripoli,4to, without date, but about 14.”1. The 1 ditusque labor inolii curabitur arte.” It is seldom 
f-fext was gradiuilly improved l»v the eolLtion of possible to assign to their proper heads the frag- 
various MSS. in the editions of Jo. Bap*.. Pius, ( ments of his numerous writings. But the follow- 
Bonon. foL 1519; of Lud. Carrio, Antv. Hvo. 1565 I ing works may l*e attributed to him:— An historical 
— 1566 ; of Nicolaus Ifeinsiu*. Amst. l*2nm. 1680; collection or conqN'itdium, entitled Rerum Memoria 
and above all in that of Petrus Burmannus, la'id. //»/«« rww, of which A. Gellius (iv. 5) cites the 
4to^ 1724, which must be regarded as the moat first book for the story of the Etruscan nrutr 
complete which has yet appeared ; although those j pices, who gave perfidious counsel to Roms (Nie* 
of if arlel, Altenb. 8vo. 1781 ; of Wagner, (lotting, j imhr, J/ist. ftnmc, voL 1. p. 543) ; a History 
8va, 1805 ; and of I^maire, Paris, Hvo. 18*24, arc j the Etruscans— Rerun Etruscuruin — (Intpp d 
more convenient for ordinary purposes. The eighth j Ac». x. 183, 198, ed. Mai ; compare also Serv. 


book was published separately, with critical notes j wl Aen. vii. 53, viii. 203, xi. 143) ; a^ treatise* 
apd dissertations on some verses supposed to be De OrthffyrujJiia (Suet. I’l. Cinunm. 17). T” 1 * 
sjporious, by A, Weichert, Misn. Hvo. 1818. work drew upon Flaccus the anger of a rf*** 

We have metrical translations, — into English teacher of philology, Scribonlus Apbrodislus* , who 
by Nicholas Whyte, 1565, under the title “The wrote a reply, and mixed up with the contpove^ 
#$My Jason, how he gotte the golden flece, and reflections on the leardfhg and character cf Fla^ 


* 
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cus. Flaccus wits also the uuthor of a work en- 
titled Saturtiiu. or Saturnalia (Macrob. Saturn, i. 
4, 8), and of another, De Obtcuns Catonis , on the 
nrchaisme gse^ by Cato the Censor: the second 
book of which is cited by A. Ocllius (jcvii. 6). Be- 
sides the preceding references, Flaccus is quoted by 
Gellius (v. 17, 18), who refers to the fourth book, 
fJe Siffnificatu Verftorum, of Flaccus, while discuss- 
ing the difference between history and annals (see 
also xvi. 14, xviii. 7), and by Macrobius ( Saturn . i. 
10, 12, 16’). Flaccus is cited by Pliny in his 
Elenchos (II. N. 1 ), or summary of the materials 
of his J/isturia Naturalise generally (Lib. i. iii. vii. 
viii. xiv. xv. xviii. xxvitt. xxix. xxxiii. xxxiv. 
xxxv.), and specially, but without distinguishing 
the particular work of Flaccus which he consulted 
(//. N. vii. 53, s. 54, mortes rcjtcntinae ; viii. 6, 
chphanlos in circa ; ix. 23, s. 39, praetextatos mu- 
rarmtrum terpore rcrf>cr<Uus ; xviii. 7, s. 11, far 
P. Itam. rictus; xxviii. 2. £4, jkorum c coca l in ; 
xxxiii. 3. § 19 , Tanjuinii Prisciaurca tunica ; 16 , 

7. § 36, ,/oris facies at in in ill it a ). Flaccus is also 
referred to by Lactnntius ( lust it. i. 20), by Arno- 
bius (adr. (ifttt. i. 59), and by Isidorus ( ( trig. xiv. 

8. § 33). But the work which more than any 

other embodies the fragments of an author, whose 
loss to classical antiquity is probably second only 
to that of Varro, is the treatise, /A> Vcrtmrum Sup- 
nijicatinnc, of Festus. l'estus abridged a work of 
the same kind, and with probably a similar title, 
by Vorrius Flaccus from which also some of tin* 
extracts in Gellius and Macrobius, and the citations 
in the later gnimumrians Proclaims, Diomedes, 
Charisius and Velitis Longus are probably taken. 
Of this work of Flaccus a full account is given 
under Fksti's. (Sneton. ///. (Iratum. 17 ; K. O. 
Miiller, Pracfatio ad Poinjcium Fcstuni. Lijis. 
1839.) [ \\\ B. 1 >. | 

FLACCUS, VESCUL.VH1US, a Homan 


PLAMIMNUfa 1 Cl 

Gregory Nyssen, compotfcd & funeral discourse 
for het All writers conspire to praise Flaccilla 
for hdPf&iety, and charity, and orthodoxy, and she 
has been canonized in the Greek Church. (Greg. 
Nyss. Oral. Funeb. pro Flaccilla ; Theodoret, Hist. 
Ecd. v. 1 9 ; Themist. Dc Human. Theodos. Imp . ; 
Sozom. Hist. lCcclcs. vii. 6; Citron. Alex. v. Pat- 
ched. p. 563, ed. Bonn. ; Tillemont, Hist, dot Emp. 
vol. v. pp. 143, 192, 252.) [J. C. M.] 



COIN OF FLACCILLA. 

FLAMEN, Q. CLAUDIUS, praetor b.c. 209, 
the eleventh year of the second Punio jy ar. His 
province was the Sallentine district and/Tarentum, 
and he succeeded M. Marcellus in the command of 
two legions forming the third division of the 
Homan army, then in the field against HannibaL 
(Liv. xxvii. 21,22.) He was proprietor B.c. 207, 
and his command was prolonged through the next 
year, (xxvii. 43, xxviii. 10.) In 207, whUftFlamen 
was in the neighbourhood of Tarentutd^^S out- 
posts brought in two Nrmidians, the BSPers of 
letters from llasdrubal at Placentia to Hannibal 
at Metapontum. l’lainen wrung from them the 
secret of their being entrusted with letters and 
then despatched the NunridiaiMft Strongly guarded, 
with the letters unopened to the consul, Claudius 
Nero. ( Xkko. J The discovery of the letters saved 
Home ; for they were sent to apprise Hannibal of 
j his brother’s presence in Italy, and to arrange the' 
junction of their armies. [W. B. R] 

j FLAM TNI A GENS, plebeian. During the A 
i first live centuries of Home no mention is made of V; 
, anv member of the Flaminia Gens. The name is 


fp'jues in the confidence of the emperor Tiberius to 
whom he betrayed Seri bon iu* Libo in a. n. 16. 
U^RL’sth, N o.lO.J It is uncerfiiin whether the Ves- 
whirius condemned by Tiberius in a. i*. 32 be the 
s; une P ( ‘ rtt °u, some MSS. reading A trims, others 
I ladwi^ ns the cognomen. (Tac. Ann. ii. 28, vi. 
,0 *M^ [W. B. D.J 

FialClLLA, or FLACCILLA, A EDI A (in 
Greg. Nys#. TIAdKiAAo, in Citron. Alex. 4 >Ac£kkiA- 
*“)> first wife of Theodosius the Great. Several 
moderns infer from an obscure passage in Themis- 
tius ( Oraf . xvi. l)c Saturnino ), that she wus the 
daughter of Antonius, who was consul a. n. 382, 
but this is very doubtful. She appears to have 
been born in Spain ( Claud ian, Ixiut Scrrnac, vr, 69), 
und to have had a sister, the mother of Nebridius, 
who was married after a. ». 388 to Sal vina, daughter 
of Gildo, the Moor. (If kmn.Epist.ad Salrin. vol. iv. 
P' j ed ' ^ ene dict.) Flaccilla had at least three 
children by Theodosius, — namely, A read i us, bom 
a A * D * 377, IIonorius,bom a.d. 384, both aftcr- 
wards emperors ; and Pulchcriu, who was appn- 
) >c ( ore 379, ns Claudian ( Laus Scren. 

•, 136) intimates that Theodosius hod more 
P.?iV" e ch . ild when raised to the throne. This 

cheria died before her mother, and Gregory 

rwwm* n Con 2,P°* cd a consolatory di scour *e*upon the 
othot 10 ?**! j ^2 mo , ^ avc 8U PP°* c d that she had an- 
j v, /^j C ^ l d ) Lp ra ^^ n * ^ ut without reason, ( Ambros, 
iv, Oratioy where see note of the 

^nedlctmeedifors.) Flaccilla herself died a.d. 
os, at a place called Scotoumin, in Thrace, and 

w*,, a. 


i evidently a derivative from flamcn, and seems to 
j have originally denoted a servant of a tinmen, 
j (Paul. Diao, s. vr. Flamiuius Cam ittus. Fla m in iu$ 

! l.ictor.) In former times the Flaminii were be- 
• lieved to lie only a family of the Quintia gens; 

but this opinion arose from a confusion of tftd 
I Flaminii with the Flaminini, the latter of whonff* 

! ladotiged to the ancient patrician Quintia gens, 
j The onlji family names of the Flaminia gens that 
I we know are Cint.o and Fi.amma. There is no 
| evidence for the cognomen Nepos, which < belli 
j (Onom. Tull. ii. p. 254) gives to the Flaminius 
who fell in the battle at lake Trasimenus. [L. S.) 

FLAMIN’ I'N l’S, a family- name of the pat ri- 
j cian Quintia gens. 1. K.QriNTirs Flamin’ints, 
j was one of the duumviri, who, in n. 216, were^ 
' ordered to contnu't for the building of the temple o* v 
' Concordia, which had been vowed two years before 
by the praetor, L. Manlius. (Liv. xxiL 33.) 

2. L. QriNTius Fia.mimnt's, was created 
augur in n. c. 212. (Liv. xsv. 2.) 

3. L. QriNTirs Flamininvs a brother of the 
great T. Quintius Flami mnus, was curuje aedile 
in ii. r, 200, and the year after was Invested 
with the city praetorship. When his brother 
Titus, in b. c. 198, undertook the war against 
Philip of Macedonia, Lucius received the command 
of the Roman fleet, and had to protect the coasts 
of Italy. He first sailed to Corey ra, and having 
met his fleet near the island of Zama, and received 
it from his predeeessor, L. Apustius, he slowly pror 
cecdcd to Malea, and thence to Femteeus, to joift 
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the ships which had been stationed there for the 
protection of Athens. Soon after he was jolted by 
the allied fleets of Attalus and the Rhodiflp^ and 
the combined fleets now undertook the siege of 
Eretria, which was occupied by a Macedonian gar- 
rison. Its inhabitants dreaded the Romans as 
much as the Macedonians, and were uncertain 
what to do ; but Lucius took the place at night by 
assault. The citizens surrendered, and the con- 
querors’ booty consisted chiefly of works of art 
which had adorned the town. Cary st us innne- 
diat ely after surrendered to him without a blow. I 
Saving thus, in the space of a few days, gained j 
possession of the two principal towns of Euboea, j 
Flatnininus sailed towards C’enchreae, the port of I 
Corinth, where he made preparations for be.»ieging • 
Corinth. By the command of his brother Titus, . 
Lucius and his naval allies sent ambassadors to the ! 
Achaeans to win them over to their side. Most 
of them were persuaded to take up the cause ot 
the Romans, and sent their troops to join Lucius 
in the siege of Corinth. Lucius had in the mean 
time taken Cenchreae, and was already engaged in 
the siege of Corinth. A tierce battle had been 
fought - in ; which Lucius and his Romans were 
heate nm BjftVhen his forces wbre strengthened by 
the artfNu of the Achaeans, they equalled in num- 
ber those of the enemy, and he continued his ope- 
rations with better hopes of success. But the de- 
fence made by the Corinthian garrison was despe- 
rate, for there wage among the besieged a great 
number of Italian*, who in the war with Hannibal 
had deserted from the service of the Romans. 1 
lienee Lucius at length despaired of success ; If 
gave up the siege, and returned to his fleet, v\ith 
which he sailed to Corey ra, while At talus went to 
tj JPeiraeeua. As his brother's inq»eriuin was pif 
' longed for another year, Lucius also retained the 
command of the fleet in «. c. 197. He accompanied 
his brother to the congress with the tyrant Nabis 1 
at Argos. Just before the battle* of ( yuoseephalae, 
Luciu% who was informed of the intention of the 


however, the Ligurians made their escape, and the 
next morning the deserted comp fell into the hands 
of tho Romans. Lucius then advanced into the 
country of the Boiaus, of which he ravaged the 
parts through which he passed. Towwds the end 
of the year he went to Rome to conduct the elec- 
tions for the next year, and when this was done, 
he returned to the country of the Boiaus, who sub- 
j mitted to him without taking up arms. Upon his 
; return to Rome, he le\ ied a large army, at the com- 
mand of the senate, that the new consuls, immedi- 
ately after entering upon their oflice, might have 
forces ready to set out against Antiochus. In B. c. 
191 he was appointed legate to tlu* consul M\ Aci- 
lius Glabrio, who had to conduct the war in Greece. 
In n.c. U>4, M. Porcius Cato, who was then censor, 
ejected L.( v >uintius Flamininus from the senate, and 
then delivered a most severe speech against him for 
crimes which he had committed seven years before 
in his consulship. Among the various charges he 
brought against fiucius, there is one which ex- 
hibits him in a truly diabolical light. It seems 
that hi' had become acquainted in Greece with tho 
vice of paederast ia, and when in his consulship he 
went to the north of Italy, he took with him his 
favourite youth, a young Carthaginian, of the name 
ot Philippas. This youth had often complained 
that Flamininus had never at lorded him an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a gladiatorial exhibition. Once 
while Flamininus and his favourite were feasting 
and drinking in their tent, tlu* re caine a noble 
Rouin, who, with his children, took refuge in the 
consul’s camp. He was introduced into the tent, 
and stated through an interpreter what he had to 
say. Before he had finished Flamininus asked his 
favourite whether In* would not like to see a Gaul 
die, and scarcely had the youth answered in the 
uflirtiiative, when Flamininus struck the Boian’s 
head wit’ll his sword, and when the man endea- 
voured to escape, imploring the assistance of the, 
bystanders, the consul ran his sword through his 
body and killed himVor the amusement of the con- 


A cur nan inns to join the Roman*! sailed to Leucas, t temptible youth. Valerius An tins related a similf 
the chief place of the Acamanians, and began to and equally horrible crime of this Flamininus. He 
blockade it for the purpose of trying their intention. : died in n. 17<>, holding at the time a £gpAst)y 

$But the inhabitant* resisted, and the town was taken oflice. ( Liv. xxxi. 4, 49, xx xii. 1,16. 159, 

by storm. The inhabitants were resolved to defend ■ xxxiv. 29, xxxv. 10, 20, Ac., 40, Ac. 

themselves to the last, and a great niassqjcre took I xxxix. 42, 43, xl. 12 ; Val. Max. ii. 9. § 3. IV. .5, 

place; but when the news of the battle of Cynos- • \i 1 ; Cic. dr Sencrt. 12 ; Aurel. Viet, de I'ir. II- 
cephalae arrived, ail the trills of Acaniania sub- j lustr. 47 ; Pint. Cat. 17, Flaw in . 1J5 ; Senec. 
mitted to the Romans, in n. r. 19.), when I’. ! Con/mv. iv. 2.5.) 

Flamininus marched agairiat Xabis Lucius went J 4. T. QtrixTirs Flaminincs. As he is said to 
out with 40 sail to join him in his operations > he j have l*e«*n about thirty-three years old in n. c. 196, 
took several maritime towns, some of which were j he must have been l»orii about n. c. 230. (Liv. 


conquered by force, while others submitted vo- 
luntarily, and he then proceeded to Gythium, the 
great arsenal of Sparta. When Titus began b«- 
sieging the same place by land, ( iorgopas, the com- 
mander of the garrison, treacherously surrendered 
the town to the Romans. 

In a c. 193, L. Flamininus sued for the con- 
sulship, and, as the remembrance of his exploits 
in Greece and of his subsequent triumph was 
yet fresh, he was ^elected for the year 192, to- 
gether with Cn. Domitiu* Ahcnobarbus. He re- 
ceived Gaul as his province, and was ordered to 
hold the comitia. While on his inarch into his 
province, he fell in with the Ligurians in the 
neighbourhood of Pisa, and gained a great battle ; 
PU00 enemies fell, and the rest fled to their camp, 
which wa» then besieged. In tbe night following. 


! xxxiii. 33.) lie is called by Aurelius Victor (/**<•’ 
I'ir. IHujitr. .51 ) a son of C. Flaininius, who fell in 
the battle on Lake Trasimrnus ; but this statement 
arises from a confusion of the Fiauiinia gens with 
the family of the Flaminini. [Flamixia OKN«*) 
He was the brother of L. Quintius Flamininus 
l No. 3], and is first mentioned in history in B. c. 
201, when ho was appointed one of the ten com- 
missioners to measujr| and distribute tho public 
land in Samniuin and Appulia among the vetenin* 
who had fought under P. Scipio in Africa, against 
the Cartjjfcginians, and tho year after he was one 
«f the triumvirs appointed to complete the number 
of colonists at Veunsia, which bad been greatly 
reduced during the Hannibalian war. In B- c * 

1 99 ho was quaestor, and towards the expiration of 
his oflice he sued for the consulship* Ho was 
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opposed by two tribunes, who maintained that he 
ought first to go through the offices of aedile and 
praetor, before aiming at the consulship ; but as he 
had reaebefL the legitimate age, the senate declared 
that he wS* Untitled to offer himself as a candidate. 
The tribunes yielded, and T. Qnintius Flamininus 
was elected consul for u. c. 1 98, together with 
Sex. Aelius Paetus. When the two consuls drew 
lots for their provinces, T. Flamininus obtained 
Macedonia. According to a resolution of the 
senate, he levied an army of ,'{000 foot and 300 
horse, as a supplement for the army engaged 
against Philip of Macedonia, and he selected such 
men ns had already distinguished themselves in 
Spain and Africa. Some prodigies detained him 
for a short time in Rome, ns the gods had to be 
propitiated by a supplication ; but he then has* 
tened without delay to his province, instead of 
spending the first months of his consulship ht 
Home, as had !>een the custom yith his predeces- 
sors. He sailed from Ilrundusium to Corey ra, 
where he left his troops to follow him, for he him- 
self sailed to Kpeirus, and thence hastened to the j 
Homan camp. After having dismissed his prede- 
cessor, he waited a few days, till the troops from j 
Coreyra arrived in the camp ; he then held a 
council, to deliberate by what route ho should 
invade Macedonia. He there showed at once 
that he was animated by a Isold and heroic spirit : 
he did not despair of what appeared impossible to 
every one else, for he resolved to storm the pass of 
Antigoneia, which was occupied by the enemy, 
instead of going a round-about, way. He trusted, 
however, in this undertaking to the assistance of j 
the Homan party in Kpeirus, which was beaded by j 
Champs ; and he further hop'd to pave his way j 
into Greece, where lie wished to detach one state* ] 
after another from the cause of Macedonia, and j 
thus to crush Philip more effectually. For forty ! 
days he faced the enemv, without a favourable 


the country and destroyed the towns. Flamininus 
laid suage to Phalorio, the first Thessalian town to 
whicHdie came, and, after a brave resistance of its 
garrison, it was taken by storm, and reduced to 
a heap of ashes, as a warning to the other Greeks. 
But this severity did not produce the desired 
effect, nor did it facilitate his progress, for the 
principal towns were strongly garrisoned, and the 
Macedonian army was encamped in Tempo, whence 
the king could easily send succours to his allies. 
Flamininus next besieged Charax, on the Peneius; 
but in spite of his most extraordinary exertion^; 
and even partial success, the heroic defence of it# 
inhabitants thwarted all his attempts, and in the 
end he was obliged to raise the siege. He fear- 
fully ravaged the country, and marched into 
Phocis, where several places and maritime towns, 
which enabled him to communicate with the fleet 
under the command of his brother Lucius, opened 
their gates to him; hut Elateia, the principal place, 
which was strongly fortified, ottered a brave re- 
sistance, arid for a time cheeked his progress. 
While he was yet engaged there, his brother 
Lucius, at his request, contrived to draw the 
Achaean league into an alliance with the Romans, 
which was effected the mure easily, as Alfftnem 1 
tus, then strategua of the Achaeans, was well dis- 
posed towards Koine. Megalopolis, however, 
Dyme, and Argos, remained faithful to Macedonia. 

After capturing Elateia, Flamininus took up 
his winter-quarters in Phocis arid Locris ; but ho 
had not been there long when an insurrection 
broke out at Opus, in which the Macedonian gar- 
rison was compelled to withdraw to the acropolis. 
Some of the citizens called in the assistance of the 
Aetolians, and others that of the Homans. The 
Conner came, but the gates were not opened till 
Flaminimis arrived, and took possession of the 
town. This seems to have been the first cause of 
the ill feeling of the Aetolians towards the Romans. 


opportunity of attacking the ^nemy being offered. 
Philip had from the first conceived the hope of 
cdnchiding a favourable treaty with the Romans, 
and, through the mediation of the Fpeirots, he 
1 "‘gait vjto negotiate, but Flamininus demanded 
fiwf#>.tll the liberation of Greece and Thessaly. 
rhi*>f»d demand of the young hero, before he 
had gained an inch of ground, was equivalent to a 
call upon the Greeks to throw off the yoke of Mace- 
donia. An event, however, soon occurred which en- 
abled Flamininus to rise from his inactivity; there 
was a path across the mountains, by which the pass 
°f Antigoneia could be evaded, as at Thermopylae, 
and this path was either unknown to Philip, or neg- 
lected by him, because he did not fear any dancer 
from that quarter. Champs informed Flamininus 
of the existence of the path, and sent a man well 
acquainted with it as his guide. The consul then 
s !‘ nt 4300 men, accompanied by the guide, across 
the mountain, and in n few days they arrived in 
the rear of the Macedonians. The iatter, being 
t ms pressed on both sides, made a short resist- 
•mce, and then fled in great Consternation towards 
lessaly ; 2000 men wore lost, and their camp 
e * into the hands of tho Romans. Eptprus im- 
mediately submitted to Flamininus, and wm mildly 
cated, for his ambition was to appear every 
ero as the deliverer from the Macedonians, 
he consul and his army now marched through 
fie passes into Thessaly. Here Philip, id order to 
c,lve no ^ lln g for the enemy to take, had ravaged 


The Macedonian garrison remained in the acro- 
polis, and Flamininus for the present abstained 
from besieging thc^i, as king Philip hud just made 
proposals of pence. Flaminimis accepted the pro- 
posal s. lint only with the view of employing them as 
a means of satisfying his own ambition ; for as he 
did not yet know whether he was to lie left in his 
province for another year, his object was to give 
matters sueli a turn as to have it in his own power 
to decide upon war or pence. A congress was 
held at the Malean gulf, in the neighbourhood of 
l Nicaen, which lasted for three davs. Flaminiima 
and his allies among whom the Aetolians distin- 
guished themselves by their invective^ against 
Philip, who was present., drew up a long list of 
demands, and the conditions of a peace : the prin- 
cipal demand, however, was, that Philip should 
withdraw his garrisons from all the towns of 
Greece. The allies of the Romans were of opinion 
that the negotiations should be broken off nt once, 
unless Philip would consent to this fundamental 
condition ; but the consul, whose object it was to 
defer giving any decision, acted with very great 
diplomatic skill. At last a truce of two months 
was concluded, during which ambassadors of both 
parties were sent to Rome. The condition, how- 
ever, on which Philip was permitted to send his 
ambassadors was, the evacuation of the towns 
in Phocis and Locris which were still in his 
possession. When the ambassadors arrived at$ 
Rome, those of Flamininus and his allies acted 
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according to the dictates of the consul : they de- 
clared that Oreeco could not possibly be free, so 
long as Demetrius, Chalcis, and Corinth were oc- 
cupied by Macedonian garrisons, and that, un- 
less Philip withdrew his garrisons, the war ought 
to be Continued, and that it would now be 
an easy matter to compel the king to submit 
to the terms of the Romans. When Philip’s am- 
bassadors were asked whether their king was 
willing to give up the three fortresses just men- 
tioned, they replied that they had no instructions 
to answer that question. The senate then dis- 
missed them, and told them that if their sovereign 
wanted to negotiate further, he must apply to Fla- 
ttininus, to whom the senate gave full power to act 
as he thought proper, and whose imporium was 
now prolonged for an indefinite period. Khun mi- 
nus, after having thus gained his end, declared to 
Philip, that if any further negotiations were to lie 
carried on, he must tirst of all withdraw his gar- 
risons from the Greek towns. The king, on hear- 
ing this, resolved to venture any thing rather than 
yield to such a demand, although his army was in 
jpin incomparably inferior condition to that of the 
Romans Philip immediately took steps to form 
an alliance with Nabis, tin* tyrant of Sparta. 
When every thing was prepared, and Nabis hail 
treacherously put himself in possession of. Argos, 
he invited Flamininus to a conference at Argos, 
where a treaty between Flamininus and Sparta 

was concluded without anv difficulty, for the 

%• % 

Romans demanded only auxiliary's, and the ces- 
sation of hostilities against the Achaeans. Nabis 
remained in the possession of Argos, but no clause 
respecting it was inserted in the treaty. When 
Flamininus had received the auxiliaries of Nabis, 
he marched against Corinth, hoping that the com- j 
Tnander of its garrison, Philocles. a friend of Nabis, ! 
would follow the tyrant’s example, but in vain, j 
Flamininus then went into Boeotia, which he com- j 
pelled to renounce the alliance with Philip, and 
to join the Romans. Most of the Boeotian men, 
however, capable of bearing arms, %ere serving in the 
Macedonian army, and afterwards fought against j 
the Romans. The Acanianians were the only j 
allies of Macedonia that remained faithful. 

In the spring of h. l f *7, Flamininus left his 
winter-quarters to enter upon hi* second campaign 
against Philip. His army, which was already 
strengthened by the Achaeans and other auxiliaries, j 
was increased at Thermopylae by a considerable ) 
number of Aetolians. He advanced slowly into 1 
Pbthiotis. Philip, at the head of his army, which 
was about* equal in numbers to that of his oppo- 
nent, advanced more rapidly towards the south, 
and was determined to seize the first favourable 
opportunity for fighting a decisive battle. After a 
skirmish between the Roman ami Macedonian 
cavalry, near Pherae, in which the Romans gained 
the uppet hand, both belligerents moved towards 
Pharsalus and Scotussa. A battle ensued near a 
range of hills called Cynoscephalae (Dog's heads), in 
which the fate of Macedonia was decided in a few 
hoars: 8000 Macedonians were killed in their 
Bight, and 5000 were taken prisoners, while Fla- 
mininus lost only 700 men. The result of this 
battle was, that the towns of Thessaly surrendered 
to the Romans, and Philip sued for peace. The 
Aetolians, who bad been of great service during the 
ttle, now showed their arrogance and pretensions 
a manner which wounded the pride of Flaroini- 
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nos : they boasted that he had to thank them loir 
his victory, and their vaunting was believed by 
many Greeks. Flaminimis in return treated them 
with haughtiness and contempt, and, without con- 
sulting them, he granted to Philip a trite of fifteen 
days, and permission to begin negotiations foe 
peace, while the Aetolians desired nothing short of 
the entire destruction of the Macedonian empire. 
They even went so far as to say that Flamininus 
was bribed by the king. The consequence was, 
that they derived less advantages from the victory 
at Cynoscephalae than they had in reality deserved, 
and Philip only profited by the disunion thus ex- 
isting between the Romfuis and their allies. Fla* 
mininus felt inclined to conclude peace with Philip, 

! for his own ambition was satisfied, and Antiochus 
j of Syria was threatening to come over to Europe 
1 and assist Philip against the Romans. When, 
therefore, Philip, at a meeting which he had with 
! Flamininus declared himself willing to concludo 
[ peace on the terms proposed before the opening of 
the campaign, and to submit all further points to 
the Roman senate, Flamininus at once concluded a. 

■ truce for several months, and embassies from both 
parties were sent to Rome. 

After the buttle of Cynoscephalae Flamininus 
had generously restored to freedom all the Boeotians 
that had served in Philip’s army and were taken 
prisoners. But, instead of thanking him for it, 
they acted as if they owed their delivery to Philip, 
and even insulted the Romans by conferring the 
office of boeotarchus upon the man who had been 
their commander in the Macedonian ailny. The 
Roman party at Thebes, however, soon after se- 
cretly caused his assassination, with the knowledge 
of Flamininus. When this became known, the 
people conceived a hunting hatred of the Romans, 
whose anny was stationed in and about Klateia in 
Phocis. All the Romans who had to travel through 
Boeotia, were murdered and their bodies left 
unburied on the roads. The number of persons 
who thus lost their lives, is said to have amounted 
to 500 . After Flamininus had in vain demanded 
reparation for these crimes, he began ravaging 
Boeotia, and blockaded Curoncia and Actaephia, 
near which places most of the bodies of tigs ^mur- 
dered Romans had been found. This frightened 
the Boeotians, and they now sent envoys to Flft- 
inininus, who, however, refused to admit them into 
his presence ; hut the mediation of the Achaeans 
prevailed upon him to treat the Boeotians leniently. 
He accordingly made pence with them, on condition 
of their delivering up to him the guilty persons, 
and paying thirty talents as a reparation, instead 
of 100 which he had demanded before. 

In the spring of B. r:. 196, and shortly alter the 
pence with Boeotia. ten Roman commissioners ar- 
rived in Greece to arrange, conjointly with Flami- 
nimis, the affairs of the country ; they also brought 
with them the terms on which a definite peace was 
to be concluded with Philip. He had to give up 
all the Greek towns in Europe and Asia wnieh be 
had possessed and still possessed. The Aetoliaiie 
again exerted themselves to excite suspicions 
among the Greeks as to the sincerity of the Romans 
in thcir^ealings with thtm. Flamininus, how- 
ever, insisted upon immediate compliance with the 
terns of the peace, and Corinth was at once given 
over to the Achaeans. In this summer the Isth- 
mian games were celebrated at Corinth, and thou- 
sands of people from all parts of Greece flocked 
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thither. Flamininus accompanied by the ten com* 
misrionert entered the assembly, and, at his com- 
mand, a herald, in the name of the Roman senate, 
proclaimed $10 freedom and independence of Greece. 
The joy anil enthusiasm at this unexpected decla- 
ration was beyond all description : the throngs of 
people that crowded around Flamininus to catch a 
sight of their liberator or touch his garment were 
so enormous, that even his life was endangered. 

When the festive days were over, Flamininus 
and the ten commissioners set about settling the 
affairs of Greece, especially of those districts and 
towns which had till then been occupied by the 
Macedonians. Thessaly# was divided into four 
separate states, — Magnesia, Perrhaebia, Dolopia, 
and Thessaliotis : the Aetolians received back Am- 
bracia, Phocis, and Locris ; they claimed more, but 
they were referred to the Roman senate, and the 
senate again referred them to Flamininus, so that 
they were obliged to acquiesce in his decision. The 
Achaeans received all the Macedonian possessions 
in Peloponnesus, and, as a particular favour towards 
^Athens, Flamininus extended her dominions also. 

The peace thus established in Greece by the vic- 
tory over Macedonia did not last long, for the al- 
liance of the Romans with Nubis was as disagree- 
able to the Romans as it was disgraceful, and in 
the spring of it. c. 1.05 Flamininus was invested 
with full power by the Roman senate to act towards 
Nabis as he might think proper. He forthwith con- 
voked a meeting of the Greeks at Corinth. All were 
delighted at the hope of getting rid of this monster 
of a tyrarit, and it was only the Aetolians who again 
gave vent to their hostile feelings towards the Ro- 
mans. But the war against Nabis was decreed, and 
after receiving reinforcements from the Achaeans, j 
Philip, Eumenes of Pergaxnus, and the Rhodians, 
Flamininus marched to Argos, the Lacedaemonian 
garrison of which was commanded by Pythagoras, 
the brother-in-law of Nabis. As the people of 
Argos, Wing kept down by the strong garrison, did 
not rise in a body against tlftir oppressors, Flaini- 
ninus resolved to leave Argos and march into 
lioconia. Nabis, although his army was inferior 
to that of his opponents, made preparations for a 
mo#t*vigorous defence. Two battles were fought 
undw the walls of Sparta, in which Nabis was 
beaten ; but Flamininus abstained from besieging 
the tyrant in his own capital ; he ravaged the 
country and endeavoured to cut off the supplies. 
With the assistance of his brother Lucius he took 
the populous and strongly fortified town of Gy thiuin. 
The unexpected fall of this place convinced Nabis 
that he could not hold out much longer, and he 
sued for pence. Flamininus, who feared lest a 
successor should be sent into his province, was not 
disinclined to come to some arrangement with Nabis. 
Hi* allies, on the other hand, urged the necessity 
of exterminating his tyranny completely ; but the 
Romans looked at the Btnte of things in a different 
light, and probably thought Nabis an useful check 
upon the Achaeans ; Flamininus, therefore, with- 
out openly opposing his allies, brought them round 
to his views by various considerations. But the 
terms on which peace was offered to Nabis were 
rejected, and Flamininus now advanqyl against 
Sparta and tried to take the place by assault ; and, 
as he was mi th$ point of making a second attempt, 
in which Sparta would probably have fallen into 
hi* hands, Nabis again began to negotiate for peace, 
and was glad to obtain it on the terms he had be* 
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fore rejected. The Argives, who had heard of the 
probable reduction of Sparta, had expelled their 
Spartan garrison. Flamininus now went to Algos, 
attended the celebration of the Nemean games, and 
proclaimed the freedom of Argos, which was made 
over to the Achaeans. 

In the winter following Flamininus exerted him* 
self, as he had done hitherto, in restoring the in- 
ternal peace and welfare of Greece, for there can be 
no doubt that he loved the Greeks, and it was his 
noble ambition to be their benefactor, and wherever 
his actions appear at variance with this object, he 
was under the influence of the policy of his coun- 
try. The wisdom of several of his arrangements is 
attested by their long duration. In order to refufp 
the malignant insinuations of the Aetolians, Fla- 
mininus prevailed upon the Roman senate to with-v; 
draw the Roman garrisons from Acrocorinthus,! 
Chalcis, Demetrias, and the other Greek towns, be- 
fore his departure from the country. When the 
affairs of Greece were thus satisfactorily settled, he 
convoked, in the spring of b. c. 194, an assembly 
of the Greeks at Corinth, to take leave of his be- 
loved people. He parted from them like a fatb 
from his children, exhorting them to use their 
dom wisely, and to ^remain faithful to Rome. Be- 
fore he left he performed another act of humanity 
which history ought not to pass over. During the 
Hannibaliou war a number of Romans had been 
taken prisoners, and, as the republic refused to 
ransom them, the}- were sold ns slaves, and many 
of them had been bought by the Greeks. Flami- 
ninus now prevailed on the Roman senate to grant 
him a sum of money for the purpose of purchasing 
the liberty of those men. On his return to Rome, 
he celebrated a magnificent triumph which lasted 
for three days. 

Soon after the Romans had quitted Greece, An- 
tiochus of Syria, and Nabis of Sparta, were, insti- 
gated by the Aetolians to take up arms against 
Rome. Nabis did not require much persuasion, 
j lie besieged Gythium, which was occupied by the 
j Achaeans. Thai Roman senate, which was in- 
j formed of every thing that was going on in Greece, 

; sent a fleet under C. Atilius, B. c. 192, and an 
emlxassy, headed by Flamininus, who had more 
influence there than any one else, and who was to 
exercise it, partly to keep up the good uftderstand- 
! ing with the allies of Rome, and partly to make 
new friends. He arrived in Greece before Atilius, 

! and advised the Greeks not to undertake any 
thing before the arrival of the Roman fleet. But 
as the danger which threatened Gythium required 
quick action, the war against Nabis was decreed. 
The tyrant was reduced to the last extremity, and 
Philopoemen had it in his power to decide hia 
downfall by one more blow, but it was prevented 
by Flamininus, partly from the same political mo- 
tives which had before induced him to spaxp 
Nabis, and partly because his ambition was 
wounded by the dislike with which the Greeks 
had regarded and still regarded the peace whilh 
he had concluded with Nabis. Flamininus was 
invested with full power ; and he might have de- 
stroyed the evil at once at its root, but he pre- 
ferred carrying out the scheme of the Roman po- 
licy : Philopoemen was checked in hia progress, 
and obliged to conclude a truce with Nabis. An- 
ti ochus was now making serious preparations to 
cross over into Greece ; and Flamininus, by va- 
rious favourable promises, induced Philip of Mace- 

* 3 
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donia to join the Romans in the impending war. accomplice in this attempt upon Hannibal is a stain 
The intrigues of the Aetolians, on the other hand, on his character* and was severely censured by 
alienated several important places from the cause many of his contemporaries. He seems to have 
of Rome. T^he arrival of Antiochus in Greece in- died either during or shortly before 8. C. 174, 


creased their number. Fhunininus attended the 
congressiit Aegium, at which Syrian and Aetolian 
deputies likewise appeared. The Aetolians, as 
usual, indulged in bitter invectives against the 
Romaus, and in personal at ticks on Flamininus, 
and thev demanded that the Achaeans should re- 


for in that year his son celebrated funeral games 
in his honour. (Plutarch, Flamininus ; Liv. xxxL 
4, 40, xxxii. 7, &c., xxxiii., xxxiv. 22, Ac., xxxv. 
23, Ac., xxxvi. 31, Ac., xxxvii. 58, xxxviii. 28, 
xxxix. 51, 56 ; Polyb. xvii. 1, Ac., xviii. 1, Ac., 
xxii. 15, xxiii. 2, xxiv. 3, Ac.; Diod. Facerpt. de 


main neutral ; but Flamininus, now joined by Phi- Leyat, iii. p. CIO ; Eutrop. iv. 1, &c.; Flor. ii. 7 ; 



lopoeinen, opposed this advice, and the Achaeans 
themselves, who had too much to win or to 
lose, could not have looked with inditference at 
phat was going on. Most of the allies remained 
faithful to Rome ; and, at the request of Fla- 
ininus, troops were immediately sent to Peiraeeus 
d Chalcis to suppress the Syrian party in those 
places. In the mean time, the war with Antiochus 
ended in Europe, in the battle of Thermopylae, 
B.C. 191. Flamininus still remained in Greece, in 
the capacity of ambassador plenipotentiary, and 
exercising a sort of protectorate over Greece. 

|e After the departure of Antiochus, the consul, 
* Acilius Glabrio, wanted to chastise Chalcis for the 
homage it had paid to the foreign invader, but 
Flamininus interfered : he soothed the anger of the 
consul, and saved the place. The war against the 
Aetolians now commenced ; aud there again Fla* 


Paus. vii. 8 ; Appian, Mac. iv. 2, vi. vii. Syr. 2, 
11 ; Cic. Phil. v. 17, De Svnect. 1, 12, in Verr. 
iv. 58, i. 21, prq Murct\ 14, *'* Pisan. 25, de lj>y. 
Ayr. i. 2 ; Schoni, Gesch. Griecheutands, p. 237* 
Ac.; Thirlwall, 11 is t. of Greece, vol. viii. ; Nie- 
buhr, Led. on Rom. llisl. vol. i. p. 232, Ac., ed. 
L. Schmitz ; Bmndstiiter, Die Gesch. da Add. 
Landes, p. 413, Ac.) 

5. C. Qmntus Flamimncs, praetor peregri- 
nus in me. 177. '(Liv. xli. 12.) 

6. T. Qu.vms Flamjnini.'.s a son of No. 4* 
exhibited, iu a. ( . 174, splendid gladiatorial guinea, 
and feasted the jieople for four days, in honour of 
bis father, who had died shortly before. In u. c. 
167, he was one of the three ambassadors who led 
back the Thracian hostages, which Cotya, the 
Thracian king, had offered to ransom. In the same 
year he was elected augur, iu the place of C. Clau- 


mininus used his intluencein protecting the weaker i dins, who had died. (Liv. xli. 43, xlv. 42, 44.) 


party, although it is more than doubtful whether, j 
on that occasion, he acted from a pure feeling of , 
humanity or from ostentation. While the consul 
was besieging Xaupactus, Flamininus came from ; 
Peloponnesus into the Roman camp ; and as soon 
as the Aetolians saw him, they implored bis pro- ' 
tection. He shed tears of compassion, and induced 
the consul to raise the siege. Anxious not to share 
his protectorate in Greece with any one else, he 
directed the consul’s attention to the increasing 
power of Macedonia. About this time insurrec- 
tions broke out in several parts of Peloponnesus ; 
and Flamininus agreed with the # str.itegus of the 
Achaeans to march against Sparta : he himself ac- 
companied the Achaeans into Laconia. Rut Phi- 
lopoemen succeeded in restoring peace without any 
severe measures. The Messeniaus refused to join 
the Achaean league ; and when the strategus ad- 


7. T. Qiintu's Fla mini ms was consul in 
h. c. 150, with M’. Acilius Bulbil*. Cicero place® 
bis dialogue Cato,” or ** De Seiiectute,” iu thi® 
year, when Cato was 84 years old. In the con- 
sulship of T. Flamininus a temple of Pieta® wot 
erected, on the spot of a prison in which a daugh- 
ter had given a remarkable example of paly 
toward* her mother. The same ®ite was subse- 
quently occupied by the theatre of Marcellus. 
(Cic. de Sc met. 5, ad All. xii. 5 ; Plin. 11. N. vii. 
36.) 

8. T. QiTvnrs .’’laminin rs was consul in 
ii. i. 123, with Q. Metellu® Ralenricus. Cicero, 
who had seen and heard hirn in his early youth, 
says that he spoke Latin with elegance, hut that 
he was an illiterate man. In his consulship Qar- 
thngn became a Roman colony; though Livy and 
Plutarch place this restoration of Carthage in the 


place this restoration of Carthage 
vanced with an army against Messene, Fla- ! year following, that is, in the second tribuneship 
miiiiiius, who was then staying at Chalcis, has- j of C. Gracchus. (Cic. Itrut. 28, 7 4 , pro Dam. 53; 


teoed into Messenia, whither he was invited Eutrop. iv. 20; Oros. v. 12.) (L. S.) 

by the people. He again acted as mediator;! FLAMI'NIL’S. 1. C. Flamintl’s, according 
be made the Messeniaus join the Achaeans, hut j to the Capitoliue fasti, the son of one C. Flaminius, 
left them the means of defying their decrees. At who is otherwise unknown, was tribune of the 
the same time, he obliged the Achaeans to people in i». r, 232 ; and, notwithstanding the most 

give up to Rome the island of Zacynthus, which violent opposition of the senate and the optimate®, 

they had purchased, saying, that it was best he carried an agrarian law, ordaining that the Ayer 
for the Achaean state to lx: compact, and limited Ga/licus Piccnus, which had recently been con- 
to Peloponnesus. Thi* opinion was true enough, quered, should be distributed riritim among all the 

but the Romans took care to sow the seeds of plebeians. According to Cicero (de. Senerl. 4) the 

discord in Peloponnesus, or at least to keep them tribuneship of Flaminius and his agrarian law 
dKve where they existed. belong to the consulship of Sp. Cnrviiius and Q. 

In a. c. 190 Flamininus returned to Rome, Fabius Maximus, i.e. me. 228, or four years later 
and was appointed censor for the year following than the time stated by Polybius, (ii. 21.) But 
with M. Claudius Marcell us. In b. c. 183 lie Cicero’s statement is improbable, for we know that 
was sent as ambassador to Prusias of Bitbynia, in b. 227 C. Flaminius was praetor; and the 
who, afraid of what he had done to offend the arigtocrntftf party, which he had irreconcilably 
Romans, offered to deliver up Hannitial, who had offended by his agrarian law, would surely never 
taken refuge with him. Rut Hannibal pre- have suffered him to be elected praetor tnc very 
vented the treachery by taking poison. The fact year after his tribuneship. Cicero therefore it 
of Flamininus allowing hiimcif to be made an cither mistaken, or wc must have recourse to the 



FI^MINIUS. 

•apposition that Flaminius brought forward his bill 
in 232, and that it was not carried till four years 
later ; but even this supposition does not remove 
the difticiilties. There is an anecdote relating to 
the proceedings about his agrarian law which is 
worthy of remark, as it shows tl^at, although 
Ffaminidl may have been rather violent and san- 
guine, he was yet of a very amiable disposition. The 
senatorial party not only abused him in every pos- 
sible way, but threatened to declare him a public 
enemy, and to marcli an army against him, if he 
continued agitating the people ; but he persevered. 
On one occasion, however, while he was haranguing 
the people, his father ciiHcd him from the rostra, 
begging him to desist, and the son yielded to his 
father. ( Val. Max. v. 4. § 5.) In ». c. 227, the 
year in which, for the first time, four praetors were 
appointed, 0. Flaminius was one of them, and re- 
ceived Sicily for his province. He performed the 
duties of his administration to the greatest satis- 
faction of the provincials ; ani upwards of thirty j 
years later, when his son was curule aedile, the j 
Sicilians attested their gratitude towards him by | 
sending an ample supply of com to Rome. (Liv. • 
xxxiii. 42.) j 

In B. 225, the war with the Cisalpine Gauls I 
broke out, of which, in the opinion of Polybius j 
(/. c.), the agrarian law of Flaminius was the ' 
cause and origin ; for the Gauls in the north of j 
Italy, he says, had become convinced that it was * 
the object of the Romans to expel them from their j 
seats, or to annihilate them. In the third year of | 
this war, n. c. 223, C. Flaminius was consul with ! 
P. Furius Philus, and both consuls marched to the 
north of Italy. No sooner had they set out than 
the aristocratic party at Rome devised a means for 
depriving Flaminius of his office: they declared that 
the consular election was not valid on account of 
some fault in the auspices ; and a letter was forth- 
with sent to the camp of the consuls, with orders 
to return to Rome.. Rut as till preparations had 
been made for a great battle^gainst the Iusubrians 
on the Addno, the letter was left unopened until 
the Imttle was gained. Furius obeyed the com- 
mand of the senate ; but C. Flaminius, elated by 
his victory, continued the campaign. When he 
afterwards returned to Rome, the senate called him 
to account for his disobedience ; but the people 
granted him a triumph for his victory ; and after its 
celebration, he laid down his office, either because 
the time had expired, or, ns Plutarch (A farce!!. 4) 
says, being compelled by the people to abdicate. 

It seems to have been in b.o, 221 that C. Flami- 
nius was magiater equitum to the dictator M. Minu- 
cius Rufus ; but both were obliged to resign imme- 
diately after their appointment, on account of the 
squeaking of a mouse, which had l)ccn heard im- 
mediately after the election. (Pint. A fared!. A ; 
Val. Max. i. 1. § 5, who erroneously calls the 
dictator Fnhius Maximus.) The year after this 
event, 220, Flaminius and L. Actnilius Papus were 
invested with the censorship, which is renowned 
in history for two great works, which were ex- 
ecuted by Flaminius, «uid bore his name, viz. the 
Circus Flaminius and the Fiat Flam in ta , a road 
which ran from Rome through Ktrurin and Umbria, 
as far as Ariminura. From a strange story in 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 03), we may perhaps infer 
that Flaminius raised the money required for these 
undertakings by the sale of newly-conquerod lands. 

In B. c.218, the tribune, Q. Claudius, brought 


flaminius; iif 

forward a bill to prevent Roman sena to rs from 
engaging in mercantile pursuits ; and. C. Fla- 
minius, although himself a member of the senate, 
supported the bill. The optimates, who had be- 
fore hated him, now abominated him; but his 
popularity with the people increased ifethe same 
proportion, in consequence of which he was elected 
consul a second time for b. c. 217, with Cn. Car- 
vilius Geminus. Now it is said, that instead of 
undergoing the solemn installation in the Capitol, 
Flaminius, with his reinforcements, set out forth- 
with to Ariminum, to undertake the qpmmand of 
the army of his predecessor, Tib. Sempronlus 
Longus, and there entered upon his office in the 
usual form, with vows and sacrifices. This act 
was, of course, interpreted by his enemies as a 
contempt for religious observances ; in addition to, 
which they said he ought to have remained at 
Rome for the purpose of celebrating the feriae 
Latinae. But there are two reasons, cither of 
which would be sufficient to justify his conduct : 
in the first place, ho had reason to fear, that, nnless 
lie set out at once, his enemies would act as they 
had done in his first consulship ; and in the seconsi 
place, he may have seen that no time was to be' 
lost, for as it waif it seems that Hannibal, who 
surely would not have waited for the Latin holi- 
days, had already commenced his march towards 
Etruria, before Flaminius undertook the command 
of the army of his predecessor, so that no time was 
to be lost. .Our accounts, however, of the move- 
ments of Hannibal and Flaminius differ. Ac- 
cording to Zonaras (viii. 25), Flaminius had 
reached Ariminum, when Hannibal began his 
march, whereas Li tip (xxii. 2) makes Flaminius 
proceed from Ariminum to Arretium, before Han- 
nibal had l>egun to move; and Polybius (iii. 77) 
says that Flaminius marched from Rome directly 
, to Arretium, and makes no mention of his going to 
; Ariminum. But however this may be, Hannibal 
had advanced further south than Flaminius, who 
was at Arretium, and thence sot out in pursuit of 
, the enemy, perhaps more rashly than wisely. On 
j the border of lake Trasimcnus Hannibal compelled 
; him to fight the fatal battle, on the 23d of June, 
j 217, in which he perished, with the greater part 
j of his army. (Ov. Fast. vi. 765, Ac.) This 
catastrophe of a man like Flaminius was easily 
j accounted for by his hypocritical enemies : he had 
1 at all times disregarded th« warnings of religion, 
j and he had broken up from Arretium, they said, 
although the signs had been against him. That 
Livy judges unfavourably of Flaminius cannot be 
a matter of surprise, on account of the spirit which 
runs through his whole history; but from Poly- 
bius we might have expected a more impartial 
judgment. There is, however, little doubt that 
Polybius was biassed by his friend Scipio, who 
abhorred Flaminius, and probably saw in him 
only a precursor of the Gracchi. (Liv. xxu 57, 
15, 63, xxii. 1, Ac. ; Polyb. ii. 32, Ac., iii. 75, 77, 
Ac,, 80, Ac. ; Dion vs. ii. 26 ; Solin. 11 ; Oros. W. 
13 ; Flor. ii. 4 ; Sil. ItaL iv. 704, Ac.; v. 107, 
Ac., 653, Ac. ; Zonar. viii. 24, Ac., Appian, 
flannib. 8, Ac. ; Plut. Fab. Afax. 2, 3 ; Nep. 
Jlannib . 4 ; Eutrop. iii. 9 ; Plut. Tib. Grtzcch. 21 ; 
Cic. Brut. 14, 19, Acad. ii. 5, de Invent, ii. 17, 
de Divin. i. 35, ii. 8, 31, de Nat. Deor. ii. 3, ds 
Isp. iii. 9; Val. Max. i. 6. § 7 ; Niebuhr, Lectur. 
on the Hist, of Romc y vol. i. p. 180, Ac., ed. L. 
Schmitz.) 



1 son of No. 1, was quaestor 

of Africftnus the Klder in Spain , B. c. 

210k’ Ftfurteeillyears later, b.c. 196, he was cu- 
fule aedile, and distributed among the people a 
'large quantity of grain at a low price, which was 
furnishe<yggbini by the Sicilians as a mark of grati- 
tude and distinction towards his father and himself. 
In B.C. 193 he was elected praetor, and obtained 
Hispania Citerior as his province. He took a fresh 
army with him, and was ordered by the senate to 
send the veterans bock from Spain ; he was further 
author! se<^to raise soldiers in Spain, and Valerius 
An tins even related that he went to Sicily to enlist 
troops, and that on his way back he was thrown 
ty a storm on the coast of Africa. Whether this 
is true or not cannot be ascertained ; but when he 
had properly reinforced himself, he carried on a 
successful war in Spin : he besieged and took the 
wealthy and fortitied town of Litabnuu, and made 
Corribilo, a Spanish chief, his prisoner. In u. c. 
185 he obtained the consulship, together with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, in opposition to whom he de- 
fended, at the beginning of the year, M. Fulvius ; j 
the senate assigned the Ligurians as the pro- j 
nee of the two consuls, and Lepidus, dissatisfied, j 
wanted to have the province, of which M. Fulvius j 
had had the administration for the last two years, j 
At last, however, C. Flaminius and Aemilius Lepi- • 
dus marched into their province against the Ligu- | 
rians, and Flaminius, after having gained several 
battles against the Triniates, a Ligurian tribe, re- 
duced them to submission, and deprived them of 
their arms. Hereupon he proceeded against the 
Apuani, another Ligurian tribe, who bad invaded 
the territories of Pisa and sUononia. They also 
were subdued, and peace was thus restored in the 
north of Italy. But to prevent his troops from re- 
maining idle in their canip, he made them construct 
a road from Bononia to Arretium, while his col- 
. league made another from Placentia to Arimitium, 
^to join the Flaininian road. Strabo (v. p. 217), 
who confounds C. Flaminius, the father, with his 
son, states that the latter made the Flamiuian road 
from Rome to Ariminum, and Lepidus from thence , 
to Bononia and Aquiteia. But it is highly impro- j 
bable that the road was continued to Aquileia, be- j 
fore this place became a Latin colony, i. e. before j 
B.c. 181, on which occasion C. Flaminius was one j 
of the triumvirs who conducted the colony thither. ! 



FLAMMA, ANTO'NIUS, was banished at 
the beginning of Vespasian's reign, A. d. 7L, for 
extortion and cruelty in his government of Cyreoe 
under Nero. (Tac. Hint. iv. 45.) [W. B. D.l 

FLAMMA, CALPU'IiNIUS, a tribune of the 
soldiers, \^ho, in the first Punic war, with JJOO 
men, extricated a Roman consular artljf ort ’its 
march to Camarina, in Sicily, from a defile similar 
to the Furcae Caudinae. Alter the legions were 
rescued, the body of Flarnma was found under a 
heap of dead, and although covered with wounds, 
none of them were mortal, and he survived and 
ser\ed the republic afterwards. The act is often 
mentioned by Roman writers, but there is great 
discrepancy ns to its author. Cato (ap. Gcll. iib 7) 
calls him Q. Caedicius; (’laud ins Quadrigarius (i5 ) 
Ijiberius or Valerius ; but Frontinus (Stratag. iv. 
5.) says most named him Calpumi us Flarnma. (Liv. 
Kp 'U. xvii, xxii. 60 ; Plin. H. N. xxii. 6 ; Oros. 
iv. 8 ; Floras, ii. 2 ; Aur. Viet, c le Fir. III. xxxix. ; 
Senec. Eput. 82.) * [W. B. D.] 

FLAMMA, T. FLAMI'NIUS, a debtor of 
L. Tullius Montanus, who had become surety for 
him to L. Munatius Plancus. The brother-in-law 
of Montanus had written to Cicero to beg Plancus 
to grant indulgence or delay (mi Atl. xii. 52), and 
Cicero frequently requests Atticus (xii. 52 ; xiv. 
16, 17 ; xv. 2) to bring Flarnma to a settlement. 
Writing to his freed man Tiro, Cicero hints at 
stronger measures, and desires him to get part of 
; the debt by the first day of January, B. c. 44. 
Flarnma may have been a freed man of the F la- 
in ini a gens. [VV. B. D.] 

j FLAMMA, L. VOLU'MNIUS, with the ag- 
nomen VIOLKNS, was consul with App. Claudius 
Caecus for the first time b. c. 307. He was sent 
with a consular army against the Sallentines, an 
Apulian or Japvgian people, who dwelt in the heel 
of Italy, and whom the progress of the Samnito 
war had now drawn within the enmity of Rome. 
According to Livy (ix. 42), Flarnma was pros- 
perous in the field, P><>k several towns by stuns, 
and made himself very popular with the soldiers 
by his liberal distribution of the booty. These suc- 
cesses are, however, very problematical ; since the 
name of Flarnma does not appear in the Fasti 
Triumphales,and one of the annalists, Piao, omitted 
this consulship altogether (Liv. ix. 44). But there 
is no reason to doubt that Flarnma was consul with 


(Liv. xxvi. 47, 49, ^xxiii. 42, xxxiv. 51, App. Claudius in u.c. 296. It was the most 

xxxv. 2, 22, xxxviii. 42, Ac., xxxix. 2, 55, xl. 34 ; , critical period of the second Sunnite war. Flarnma 
Oros. iv. 20 ; Zonar. ix. 21 ; Yal. Max. vi. 6. § 3.) ■ was at first stationed on the frontiers of Samnium, 

3. C. Fla > ii Mrs, was praetor in n i;. 66, the : hut on the appearance of a Samnite army in tho 

year in which Cicero was invested with the same ■ heart of Ktrurin, he wns ordered to the relief of his 
oifice. Some years before C- Flaminius had been ; colleague. Claudius at first resented, but on the 
curule aedile, and Cicero had defended I). Matri- { representation of his principal officers, finally ac- 
nius before tho tribunal of C. Flaminius. (Cic. j cepted the aid of Flarnma. There was, however, 
pro Cluent. 45, 53.) J no harmony Iictwecfi them ; and as soon as their 

4. C. Fla mi. Nil' 8, a man of Arretium, whither ' joint armies had repelled the enemy, Flarnma rc- 

he had probably gone with the colonists whom j turned by forced marches into Campania. The 
Sulla had established there. He is mentioned as ; Samnites had plundered the Folemian plain, and 
o of the accomplices of Oitiline. (Sallust, Cat. were returning with their spoil* and captives, whan 
28 and 36, where in one MS. he bears the enguo- Flarnma intercepted them on the banks of tho 
men Flarnma.) [L. S.j Lins, and rendered their expedition fruitless. For . 

FLAMMA, prefect of the Caesarian fleet in the relief thus afforded to Rome a thanksgiving 
C. Curio's expedition to Africa, ».c. 47. On the was ordered in the name of the consul. Flarnma 
news of the defeat on the Rngrada (Caes. B. C. ii. presided afthe next consular comitia, and at hi* te- 
42), flarnma fled from the camp at Utica with his commendation the people chose Q. Fabi us Maximus 
division of the fleet without attempting to aid the Ruliianus consul for the ensuing year. Fiarama re- 
fugitives from Curio’s army. (Appian, It. C. ii. tained his own command as proconsul for the same 
46 .) (VV. B. D ] ' period, the senate and the people both coucurring in 



hi* reappointment. Flamma, with the second and 
fourth legions, invaded Samnium ; but there is 
graft likelihoooMn Niebuhr’s conjecture (Hist, of 
Rome, vol. iii. p. 379), that he was again called 
into Etruria, where the brunt of the war was, 
and that he took part in the battle of Sentinum, 
B.C. 29 $f He raarried Virginia, daughter of 
A. Virginias, who consecrated a chapel and altar 
to Plebeian Chastity. [Virginia.) (Liv. x. 15, 
&c.) [W. B. D.) 

FLA'VIA CONSTA'NTIA. [Constantia.] 

FLA'VIA CONSTANTI'NA. [Constan- 
tina.) 

FLA'VIA GENS, plebeian. Members of it are 
mentioned in Roman history only during the last 
three centuries before the Christian era. It seems to 
have been of Sabine origin, and may have been con- 
nected with the Flavii that occur at Reate in the first 
century after Christ, and to whom the emperor Ves- 
pasian belonged. But the name Flavius occurs also 
in other countries of Italy, as Etftiria and Lucania. 
luring the later period of the Roman empire, the 
name Flavius descended from one emperor to an- 
other, Constantius, the father of Constantine the 
Great, being the first in the series. The cognomens 
that occur in the Flavin gens during tjic repub- 
lic are Fimbria, Gallus, Lucan us, and Pu- 
sio. [L. S.] 



COIN OF FLA VIA GENS. 

FLA'VIA DOMITILLA. [Domitilla.) 
FLA'VIA TITIA'NA. [Titiana.J 
FLAVIA'NUS. This name, of comparatively 
rare occurrence in the early imperial period, be- 
came more common in the latfr period of the ent- 
ire, after the accession to the throne of the Flavian 
onse in the person of Constantius Chlorus, father 
of Constantine the Great, and the assumption of 
the name Flavius by the successive dynasties that 
occupied the Byzantine throne. A considerable num- 
ber of officers of high rank during and between the 
reigns of Constantine the Great and Valentinian 
III. arc enumerated in the Prosvpographid sub- 
joined to the edition of the Codex Thoodosianus by 
Gothofrcdus ( vol. vi. part ii. pp. 54, 55, ed. Leipzig, 
1736-45). The following persons of the name re- 
quire distinct notice : — 

1. T. Ampius Flavianus, consular legate or 

S vernor of Pannonia during the civil wars which 
[lowed the death of Galba, 4 . ». 69, at which 
time he was old and wealthy, and reluctant to take 
part in the contest; and when the legions of his 
province (the Thirteenth and tho Seventh or Gnl- 
bian legions) embraced the party of Vespasian, he 
fled into Italy. He returned, however, into 
Pannonia, and joined the party of Vespasian at 
the instigation of Cornelius Fuscus, procurator of 
the province, who was anxious to obtain for the 
insurgents the influence which the rank, pf Flavia- 
nus would give. His previous reluctance and a 
connection by marriage with Vitellius had however 
rendered the soldiersmistrustful, and they suspected 
thttt his return to the province had some treacherous 
object. He appears to have accompanied the Pan- 


nonian lejfions on their jnarah ,'iflfcft 
during the siege or blockade of Y^foj^. a^fiidse ' 
alarm having caused the smothdraFwpicioifif of 
the soldiery to break out, a tumultuous body of** 
them demanded his death. His abject entreaties.* 
for life they interpreted as the marie oljtjjonscious 
treachery; but he was rescued by the intervention 
of Antonius Primus, the most influential general of 
the troops of Vespasian, and was sent off in cus- 
tody the same evening to meet Vespasian, but be- 
fore he reached him received letters from him re- 
lieving him from all danger of punishment. (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 86 , iii. 4, 10.) 

2 . Flavianus, one of the praefects of the prae- 
torium under Alexander Severus. He was ap- 
pointed to the office on the accession of Alexander, 
in conjunction with Chrestus (a. d. 222). Thhy 
were both men of military and administrative abi- 
lity ; but the appointment of Ulpian nominally as 
their colleague, but really as their superior, having 
led to conspiracies on the part of the praetorian 
soldiers against Ulpian, Flavian and Chrestus were 
deposed and executed, and Ulpian made sole prae- 
fect. The year of their death is not ascertained^* 
but it was not long before that of Ulpian himself^ 
which took place at? latest a. d. 228. (Dion Cass, 
lxxx. 2 ; Zosini. i. 11 ; Zonar. xii. 15.) 

3. I > lpius Flavianus, consular of the provinces 
of Aemilia and Liguria, in Italy, under Constan- 
tine the Great, a. n. 323. (Cod. Theodos. II. tit. 
16. s. 2 ; Gothofred. Prosop. Cod. Tfieod.) 

4. Proconsul of Africa, apparently under Con- 
stantius, son of Constantine the Great, a. d. 357- 
61. It is probable that this iB the proconsul 
Flavian, to whom some of the rhetorical exercises 
of the sophist Himerius are addressed ; though 
Fabricius supposes the Flavian of Himerius to be 
No. 7. (Cod. Theod. 8 . tit. 5. s. 10, 11. tit. 36. 
s. 14, 15. tit. 1. s. 1 ; Gothofred. Prosop. Cod. 
Theod. ; Himerius, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 165, 243, 
pp. 108, 376, ed. Bekker; Fabric. Bibl. Groce. 
vol. vi. p. 57.) 

5. Vicarius of Africa, under Gratian, A. d. 377. 
He was one of those commissioned to inquire into 
the malpractices of Count Romanus and his con- 
federates ; and Ammianus Marcellinus records the 
uprightness of his conduct in the business. It is 
probable that he is the Flavian mentioned by Au- 
gustin as an adherent of the sect of the Donatists, 
by whom, however, he was .excommunicated, be- 
cause, in the discharge of his office, he had punished 
some criminals capitally. An inscription, belong- 
ing to a statue at Rome, “ Virius Nicomachus, 
Con bu laris Siciliae, Vicarius Africae, Quaestor intra 
Palatiuin ; Praefi Praetor iterurn et Cos.,” is by? 
Gothofrcdus referred to this Flavian, but we rather 
refer it to No. 6 . Gothofrcdus also regards thi* 
Flavian as the person mentioned by Himerius; 
but the mention of his administration of Africa 
equally well suits No. 4, to whom the title dfftfara- 
toi determines the reference. ( Amm. Mara, xxviti. 

6 ; Augustin, ad Emritum, Epist. 164 (or 87, 0 * 
Paris, 1836) ; Cod. Theod. 16. tit. 6. a. 2 ; Gotho- 
fred. Prosop. Cod. Theod.) 

6 . Praetorian praefectof Italy and Illyriaum A. D. 
382-3. He was the intimate friend of Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus, many of whose letters (nearly the 
whole of the second book) 'are addressed to him. 
Symmachus continually addresses him as his “ bro- 
ther Flavian,” which modems (we know not for 
what reason) understand as expressive of close in- 



170 FLAVIANUS. 

timacy, bttt not af actual relationship. Gothofredns 
appears In distinguish between this Flavian and 
one who waspraetorian praefect in 391 and 392 ; 
but we concur with Tilleuiont in identifying the 
two. Tillemont also (and we think justly) refers 
to this Flavian the inscription given above [No. 5], 
in which his second praefecture and consulship are 
recorded. He was. like Syinmachus, a zealous 
pagan, and a supporter of the usurper Eugeni us, 
from whom he and Arbogaste* the Frank solicited 
and obtained the restoration of the Altar of Victory 
at Milan. It is probable that he was the person 
mentioned by Paullinus of Milan, as having threat- 
ened that, if they were successful in the war with 
Theodosius they would turn the church of Milan 
into a stable. The text of Paullinus has, in the 
notice of this incident, the name Fabian us, which 
is probably a corrupt ion of Fiavianus. He was eini- j 
nent for his political “sagacity, and his skill in the j 
pagan methods of divination, in the exercise of j 
which he assured Kitgenius of victory ; and when j 
Theodosius had falsified his predictions, by forcing j 
the passes of the Alps he, according to Rufinus, 
judged himself worthy of death,” rather for his 
mistake as a soothsayer than his crime as a rel>el. 
Eugenius had appointed him consul (a. n. 394), ; 
though his name does not appear in the Fasti; and 
Tillemont infers from the passage in Kutinus that 
he commanded the troops defeated by Theodosius 
in the Alps, and that he chose to die on the field 
rather than survive his defeats ; but this inference ' 
is scarcely authorized. It is more likely that, as 
Gothofrcdus gathers from the letters of Symnia- 
chus, he survived the war, and that his life was 
spared, though he was deprived of his praefecture 
and his property. It is difficult, however, to dis- 
tinguish from each other the Flaviani mentioned by 
Symmachus, whose letters are very obscure ; and 
possibly this Flavian has been confounded with No. 7. 

> (Svmmach. Epist. passim ; Soznm. Hist. Eve. vii. 22 ; 
Rufin. Hist . /vnc. ii. 33 ; Paullin. Medio!. Vila 
Ambroa. c. 26, 31, in Galland. MM. Pair. vol. ix. ; 
Cod. Theod. 1. tit. 1. s. 2 ; 3. tit. 1. s. 6 ; 7. tit. 
18. *. 8 ; 9. tit. 28. s. 2 ; and tit. 40. ». 13 ; 10. 
tit. 10. s. 20 ; 11. tit 39. s. II; 16. tit. 7. s. 4, 5; 
Oolbofred. Proeop. Cod. Theod.; Tillemont, Hist, 
dee Emp. vol. v.) 

7. Proconsul of Asia, a. d. 383, one of the Fla- 

viani of Symmachus, and apparently the son of 
No. 6. Either he or his father was praefect 
of the city (Rome) a. n. 399, and was sent by 
Honorius (a. d. 414) into Africa to hear the com- 
plaints of the Provincials, and examine how far 
they were well-founded. Fabricius regards this 
proconsul of Asia as the Flavian of Ilimerius; but 
see Nos. 4 and 5. (C«d. Theod. 12. tit 6. s. 18; 

Gothofred and Tillemont, as above. ) 

An inscription in Gruter, clxx. 5, speaks of ** Vir 
inluitris Fiavianus” as the founder of a secretnrium 
for the senate, which was destroyed by tire, and 
restored in the time of Honorius and Theodosius 1 1. 
The inscription possibly refers to No. 6, or No. 7. 

8. Praefect of the practorium under Valentinian 
III., a. D. 431 and 432. (Cod. Theod. 10. tit. 

1 . s. 36 ; 6. tit 23. a. 3 ; Gothofred. Promtp. Cod. 
Theod.) [ J. C. M. J 

FLAVIA'NUfi, an advocates fitci in the time 
of Justinian, by whorrl he was nominated one of 
the general judges (itoirol etimrmv Sunurraf), who 
were appointed in lieu of the special judges, for- 
merly attached by a constitution of Zcjio to parti* 
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cular tribunals. The names of the general judges 
so appointed by Justinian in a. d. 589 are Anato- 
lius, Fiavianus, Alexander, Stepftsnus, Monts, a 
^second Alexander, Victor, and Theodoras, of Cyzi- 
cura. At the same time the following persons were 
appointed superior judges, with high rank : Plato, 
Victor (different from the former Victdp Phocas, 
and Marcellus. To these the administration of 
justice at Constantinople was confided, in subordi- 
nation to the emperor's ministers of state (dpx®*'™)* 
Their powers, duties, and emoluments, are pre- 
scribed by the 82nd Novell. [J. T. G.J 

j FLA V I A'N ITS, ecclesiastics. 1. Of Antioch, 

I was bom, probably, in that city, and in the earlier 
[ part of the fourth century. His parents died when he 
; w as young ; but he resisted the temptations arising 
from rank, wealth, and early freedom from parental 
control, and devoted himself to study and ascetic 
exercises, not carrying the latter, however, to snch 
excess as to injure his constitution. He was re- 
markable for the <&r!y sedateness of his character, 
so that Chrysostom doubts if he could ever be sqjp 
to have been a young man. On the deposition of 
Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, a. d. 329 or 330, 
or perhaps 331, by the Arinn party [KrsTATHitm, 
No. 1 ], frjavian is said to have followed him into 
exile. Hut this is somewhat doubtful, from the 
silence of Chrysostom, and from the fact that, 
though tin* bishops who succeeded Eustathius were 
of Arian or Kusebian sentiments, Flavian did not 
secede from the communion of the church, as the 
more zealous supporters of Eustathius did. Yet 
Flavian was a strenuous supporter of orthodoxy, 
and his opposition, with that of his coadjutor Dio- 
dorus, though they were both yet laymen, com- 
piled the bishop Leontius to prohibit Aetius, who 
was preaching his heterodox doctrines at Antioch, 
under the bishop's protection [Aktic’s), from the 
exercise of the functions of the deoconship to which 
lit* had just Wen raised. The date of this transac- 
tion is not fixed ; but the episcopate of Leontius 
' commenced in a. n.' # 348, and lasted about ten 
years. Whether Flavian and Diodorus were at 
this time deacons is not clear, l'hilostorgius states 
• that they wort* deposed by Leontius for their op- 
; position to him, but does not say from what office. 
They first introduced the practice of the alternate 
singing or chanting of the psalms, and the division 
of the choir into parts, which afterwards became 
■ univresal in the church. 

I Flavian was ordained priest by Meletius, who 
i was elected bishop of Antioch, a. n. 361, and held 
the see, with three intervals of exile, chiefly ooca- 
: sinned by his opposition to Arian Dm, till a. d. 381. 
j His first expulsion, which was soon after his elcc- 
i tion, induced Flavian and others to withdraw from 
j the communion of the church, over which Ku- 
! z.o ins, an Arian, hail been appointed. The secedcrs 
| still recognised the deposed prelate ; and the church 
| formed by them was, during the third and longest 
! banishment of Metetius, under the cure of Flavian 
and Diodorus, both now in the priesthood. FI** 
vinn himself did not preach, hut he supplied mate* 
rials to Diodorus and others who did. On the 
death of Valens, a. n. 37ft, and the consequent 
downful of A nanism, Meletius was restored, and 
the orthodox party recovered possession of the 
churches, the A riant, or the more staunch of them, 
becoming in turn seceders. Rut the orthodox were 
divided among themselves j for the older seesdert 
at the deposition of Eustathius had remained tep** 
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rate under their own bishop, and had not united 
with the second secession under Meletius. Pauli- 
nas was, at the death of Valens, the Eustathian 
bishop, and contested with Meletius the rightful oc- 
cupation of the see. The orthodox church through- 
out the Rqpaan empire was divided on the question, 
the West4|k and Egyptian churcties acknowledg- 
ing Paulinus, and the Asiatic, and apparently the 
Greek churches, recognising Meletius. To termi- 
nate the schism it was agreed upon oath, by those 
of the clergy of Antioch who were most likely to 
be appointed to succeed in the event of a vacancy, 
that they would decline accepting such appointment, 
aud agree to recognise the |urvivor of the present 
claimants. Flavian was one of the parties to this 
agreement: but many of the Eustathians refused 
to sanction it ; so that when Meletius died, while 
attending the Council of Constantinople, a. i>. 381, 
Flavian, who was also attending the Council, and 
was elected to succeed him, with the general ap- 
proval of the Asiatic churches, felPhiuiself at liberty 
to accept the appointment. 

The imputation of perjury, to which Flavian thus 
subjected himself, apparently aggravated the schism; 
and when Paulinus died, a. u. 888 or 889, his 
party elected Evagrius to succeed him ; but on his 
death after a short episcopate [ Evagru-s, No. 1], 
no successor was chosen ; and the schism was 
healed, though not immediately. Flavian managed 
to conciliate Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, and 
by his intervention, and that of Chrysostom, now 
bishop of Constantinople, a. i». 897 — 408, he was 
acknowledged by the ltoman and other Western 
churches. 

On occasion of the great sedition at Antioch, 
a,d. 387, Flavian was one of those who interceded 
with the emperor, Theodosius the Great, for the 
pardon of the citizens. He set out on this mission 
in spite of the infirmities of age, the inHeraency of 
the weather, and the illness of his only sister, who 
was at the point of death ; and used such diligence 
as to reach Constantinople Iwfore the authentic 
tidings of the disturbance. Ecclesiastical writers 
ascribe the pardon of the citizens very much to bis 
intercession, but Zosimus, in his brief notice of the 
affair, docs not mention him. 

Flavian was held in much respect, both during 
and after his life. Chrysostom, his pupil and 
friend, speaks of him in the highest terms. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia was also his pupil. Flavian 
died, a. D. 404, not long after the deposition of 
Chrysostom, to which he was much opposed, but 
which was sanctioned by his successor in the see 
of Antioch. 

Of his writings only some quotations remain ; 
they are apparently from his sermons, and are pre- 
served in the Eranistce of Theodoret. Photius 
mentions his Letters to the Bishops of Osro'Cne. and 
to a certain Armenian Bishop, respecting the rejec- 
tion, by a synod over which Flavian presided, of 
AdelpMus, a heretic, who desired to be reconciled 
to the church ; Photius speaks also of a Confession 
<f Faith, and a Letter to Use Emperor Theodosius, 
written by him. ( Chrysostom, HomiL cum imli- 
natus eteet FresbyL, HomiL III. ad Fop. Antioch*, 
Facund. Df. Trium Cap . ii. 2 ; Socrat. Hist. 
v. 5, 10, 15 ; Sozom. Hist. Rod. viL 11, 15, 
23, viii. 3, 24 ; Theodoret, HitL Red . ii. 24, iv. 
25, v. 2, 0, 23, Eranist. Dial. i. ii. iii. Opera, vol. 
iv. pp» 40, 66, 160, 250, 251, ed. Schulze, Halae, 

1 768*74; Philostorg. Hist. JSccL iii. 18; Pho- 
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tius, Bibl. cod. 52, 96, pp. 12, 80, 81, ed. Bekker; 
Fabric. BiH. Graec. vol. viii p. 291, x. jip, 347* 
695 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. j. p. 277, ed. Oxford* 
1740-43.) 

2. Of Antioch. According to Evagrius he was 
originally a monk of Tilmognon, in Coele-Syria ; 
and, as appears from Theophanes, afterwards be- 
came a presbyter and apocrisiarius of the church 
nt Antioch, lie was promoted to the see of 
Antioch by the emperor Anastasius I. on the death 
of Palladius, in the year 496, or 497, or 498, 
according to calculations or statements of Baronius, 
Victor Tununensis, and Pagi respectively: the 
Lost date, which is also given by Tillemont, is pro- 
bably correct. The church throughout the whole 
Byzantine empire was divided by the Nestorian and 
Eutychian controversies and the dispute as to the 
.authority of the Council of Chalcedon: and the 
impression that Flavian rejected the authority of 
that council may perhaps have conduced to his 
elevation, as the emperor countenanced the Enty- 
chian party in rejecting it. But if Flavian was 
ever opposed to the council, he gave up his formec 
views after his elevation to the bishopric. 

His period of office was a scene of trouble, 
through the dissensions of the church, aggravated 
by the personal enmity of Xenaias or Philoxenus, 
bishop of Hierapolis, in Syria, who raised the cry 
against him of favouring Ncstorianism. Flavian 
endeavoured to refute this charge by anathema- 
tizing Nestorius and his doctrine ; but Xenaias, 
nut satisfied, required him to anathematize a 
number of persons now dead (including Diodorus 
of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of 
Cyrus, and others), who were suspected, justly or 
not, of Ncstorianism, declaring that if he refused 
to anathematize them, he must remain subject to 
the imputation of being a Nestorian himself! 
Ffhvian refused for a time to comply ; but pressed 
by the enmity of Xenaias and bis supporters, and 
anxious to satisfy the emperor, who supported his 
opponents, he subscribed the Henoticon or Edict of 
Union of the Lite emperor Zeno ; and having assem- 
bled the bishops of his province, he drew up a syno- 
dal letter, and sent it to the emperor, owning the 
authority of the three councils of Nice, Constanti- 
nople. aud Ephesus, and silently passing over that 
of Chalcedon, and pronouncing the required ana- 
thema against the prelates enumerated by Xenaias 
He also sent to the emperor a private assurance of 
his readiness to comply with his wishes, (a. d. 
508 or 509.) Victor Tununensis states that 
Flavian and Xenaias presided over a council at 
Constantinople a. n. 499, when the obnoxious 
prelates and the Council of Chalcedon itself were 
anathematized : but his aecouut seems hardly 
trustworthy. 

The enemies of Flavian were not, however, 
satisfied. They required him distinctly to ana- 
theiflatize the Council of Chalcedon, and all who 
held the doctrine of the two natures. [Euty- 
t iiKS.] This he refused to do, and in a confes- 
sion of faith which he drew up, supported the 
authority of the council in the repudiation both of 
Nestorius and Eutyches, but not in its definition 
of the true faith. The cry of Nestor ianism was 
again raised against him ; and new disturbances 
were excited; and the 1 saurian, and ajpparently 
some other Asiatic churches, broke off from com- 
munion with Flavian. A synod was hold A. o. 
510 at Sidou, to condemn the Council of Chal- 
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cedon and depose its leading supporters; but 
Flavian and Elias of Jerusalem managed to prevent 
its effecting anything. Flavian still hoped to ap- 
pease his opponents, and wrote to the emperor, 
expressing his readiness to acknowledge the first 
three councils, and pass over that of Chalcedon in 
bilence ; but his efforts were in vain ; a tumultuous 
body of monks of the province of Syria Prima as- 
sembled at Antioch, and frightened Flavian into 
pronouncing an open anathema against the Council 
of Chalcedon, and against Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and the other bishops whom Xena'ias had already 
obliged him to condemn. The citizens were not 
equally compliant ; they rose against the monks, 
and killed many of them : and the confusion was 
renewed by the monks of Coele-Syria, who em- 
braced the side of Flavian, and hasted to Antioch 
to defend him. These disturbances, or some trans- 
actions connected with the Council of Sidon, gave 
the emperor a ground or pretext for deposing 
Flavian (a. n. 511) and putting Sc vents in his 
place. Victor Tununensis places the deposition 
of Flavian as early as the consulship of Cethegus, 
A. D. 504. Flavian was banished to Petra in 
Arabia, where he died. His death is assigned 
by Tillemont, on the authority of Joannes Mos- | 
ehus, to a. n. 518. In Vitalian’s rebellion (a. ». j 
513 or 514) his restoration to his see was one 
of the demands of that rebel. [ Anastamts. ] | 
Flavian is (at least was) honoured in the (l reek 
Church as a confessor, and was recognised as such 
by the Koraish Church, after long opposition. 
(Evagr. Hist. Ecc. iii. '23, 30, 31, 32 ; Theophan. 
Chronog . pp. 220 — 247, ed. Bonn ; Afurnlliri, 
Chron. (Paul. et Muse. Cass.); Viet. Tun. C'hnm. 
(ab Anast . Aug. Cos. ad Cetheg. Cos.); Baron. 

A final. Eccles. ad Ann. 490 et 512 ; Pagi, < 'r it ice 
in Baron. ; Tillemont, Mi ni. vol. xvi. p. 675, &£.) 

3. Of Constantinople. He was chosen suc- 
cessor to Proclus, bishop of Constantinople, who 
died anno 439 Alex, era, or 440 a. i». At the 
time of his election he was a presbyter and keeper 
of the sacred vessels in the great church at Con- 
stantinople. Chrysaphitis, the eunuch, a friend 
and supporter of the monk Kutyches [ Kc'tvchks], 
was at this time an influential person at court ; 
and he having a dislike to Flavian, managed to set 
the emperor Theodosius II. against him, from the 
very commencement of his episcopate. Dioscorus, 
who had just ascended the episcopal chair of Alex- 
andria, and was persecuting the kinsmen of his 
predecessor, Cyril (Cyrillis], was also irritated 
against Flavian, who had befriended the persecuted 
parties. Flavian was indeed befriended by Pul- 
cheria, the emperor’s sister ; hut her aid was more 
than counterbalanced by the enmity of the empress 
Kudocia [Et’DociA Auoi staJ, who was influ- 
enced by Chrrsaphiits, and was moreover, irritltted 
by Flavian’s defeating a plan to remove Pnlcheria 
altogether from the state and the court by having 
her ordained a deaconess. Flavian was not, how- 
ever, daunted. He assembled a synod of forty 
bishops, and deposed Kutyches from his office of 
archimandrite nr abbot, and excommunicated him, 
on the ground of his heretical opinions. fKi?- 
Trcnaa.] This bold step irritated the opponents 
of Flavian, and they prevailed on the emperor to 
summon a synod at Constantinople to try Flavian 
mt a charge of falsifying the acts of the synod At 
which Hutyches was condemned. Flavian was 
acquitted, but his enemies persuaded Theodosius to 
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summon a general council at Ephesus. At this 
'council, over which Dioscorus presided, and which 
is Itnown in history as the Council of Robbers 
(»| XpirrpiEi)), Flavian and the either members of 
the synod which had condemned Kutyches were 
present, but were not allowed to vote, since their 
conduct was called in question. Their friends 
were overborne in an irregular manner, Eutyches 
was restored, and Flavian not only deposed and 
sentenced to banishment, but so roughly beaten 
and kicked by the Egyptian and other attendants 
>f Dioscorus, tfet he died three days afterwards 
(a. d. 449). This violence probably tended to 
the reaction which task place in the mind of the 
emperor. Pulcheria regained her ascendancy the 
body of Flavian was, by her order, honourably 
conveyed to Constantinople, and buried in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. Pope Leo the Great 
honoured him as a confessor, and the Council of 
Chalcedon as a martyr ; and since the time of 
Baronius he has* been commemorated in the Mar- 
tyrology of the Romish Church. A letter of 
Flavian to Pope Leo was published by Ootelerus 
(Mon urn. Eccles. Grace. vol. i. p. 50); and a confes- 
sion of his faith presented to the emperor Theo- 
dosius, and some other pktes, are given with the 
acts of the Council of Chalcedon in the Concilia of 
Lab be and Harduin ; and arc also inserted in the 
('oncUia of Mansi, vol. viii. p.833. (Evagr. Hitt. 
Ecc. i. 8,9, 10 ; Theophanes, Chronog. pp. 150 — 
158, ed Bonn ; Marcellin, Chron. ( Prolog . etAstur. 
(mss.) ; Viet. Tun. Chron. (Calli/r. et Ardah. Cost. 
Cost, et Zen. Loss. ) ; Synod. fetus, apud Fabric.; 
Fabr. Bihl. Gr. vol. ix. p. 290, and voL xiL pp. 
3.93, 394, and 672 ; Tillemont, A/cm. vol. xv. pp. 
446, Ac.) [J. C. M}„ 

FLA'V ICS. 1. M. Flavu’r, a Homan, who 
in i». 328, during the funeral solemnity of his 

mother, dfttributed meat (risoeratio) among the 
people. It was said that this gift was made as 
j much to honour his mother as to show his gratitude 
towards the peopleSor having acquitted him some 
time l>efore, when he had been accused by the 
aediles of adultery. The people evinced their 
gratitude in return by electing him at the next 
comitia tribune of the people, although he was 
absent at the time, and others had offered them- 
selves as candidates. In h. c. 3*23 he was invested 
I with the same office a second time, and brought 
j forward a rogation to chastise the Tusculans for 
having incited the Veli tern ions and Privernatan* to 
make war against Home. Hut the Tusculans came to 
Horne and averted the punishment by their prayers 
and entreaties. (Liv. viii. 22, 27 ; Val. Max. ix. 
1 <>. § 1 .) 

2. Flavii's, a Lucaninn, who lived during 
the second Punic war, and for a time was at the 
head of the Homan party among the Lucan uma. 
Hut in li. c. 213 he suddenly turned traitor; and 
not satisfied with going over to the enemy him* 
self, and making his countrymen follow hit ex- 
ample, he resolved to deliver the Roman general, 
with whom he was connected by hospitality 1 . Into 
the hands of the Carthaginians. He accord i ngly 
had an interview with Mago, who commanded the 
Punic forces in Bruttium, and promised to deliver 
up to him the proconsul Tib. Semproniut Gmeehtts, 
on condition that the Laconians should be fere, and 
retain their own constitution. A pkee wm then 
fixed upon where Mago might ky in ambush with 
an armed force, and whither Flavius premised to 
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toad the proconsul. Flavius now went to Grac- 
chus, and promising to bring about a reconciliation 
- between him and those who had recently, desy ted 
the cause of thajftomans, he prevailed upon him to 
accompany him to the spot where Mago was con- 
cealed. When he arrived there Mago rushed 
forth from his ambuscade, and Flavius immediately 
went over to the Carthaginians. A fierce contest 
then ensued, near a place called Cainpi Veteres, 
in which Tib. Sempronius Gracchus was killed. 
(Liv. xxv. 16 ; Appion, Annib . 35 ; VaL Max. v. 

1. Ext. $ 6.) # 

3. Q. Flavius, an augur wno, according to 
Valerius Maximus (viii. V § 7), was accused be- 
for*$the people by the aedile, C. Valerius, perhaps 
the same who was curule aedile in n. c. 1 99. 
(Liv. xxxi. 50, xxxii. 50.) When fourteen tribes 
bad already voted against Flavius, and the latter 
again asserted his innocence, Valerius declared 
that he did not care whether the man was guilty 
or innocent provided he secure# his punishment ; 
and the people, indignant at such conduct, ac- 
quitted Flavius. 

4. Q. Flavius, of Tarquinii, in Etruria, was 
the murderer of the |ilave Panurgus (previous to 

B. C. 77), who belonged to C. Fannius Chaereas, 
and was to be trained as an actor, according to a 
contract entered into between Fannius Chaereas 
and Q. Roscius, the celebrated comedian. (Cic. pro 
Rote. Cum. 11.) 

5. L. Flavius, a Ronihn eques, who gave his 
evidence against Verres. in u.c. 70. He probably 
lived in Sicily, and was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. (Cic. in Vtrr. i. 5, v. 50.) lie appears 
to be the same as the L. Flavius who is mentioned 
as the procurator , that is, the agent or steward of 

C. Matrinius in Sicily. (Cic. in I err. v. 7.) 

6. C. Flavius, a brother of L. Flavius l No. 5], 
and likewise a Roman eques, was recommended 
by Cicero, in B. c. 46, to M\ Acilius, praetor of 
Sicily, as an intimate friend of C. Calpumius Piso, 
the late son-in-law of Cicero. *(Ad Fain. xiii. 31.) 
In some editions of Cicero's oration for Plancius 
(c. 42), we read the name of C. Flavius; but 
Garatoni and W under have shown that this is 
only an incorrect reading for C. (Alfius) Flavus. 

7. L. Flavius was tribune of the people in 
b. c. 60 ; and on the suggestion of Pompey, he 
brought forward an agrarian law, which was chiefly 
intended to benefit the veterans of Pompey, who 
at the same time very warmly supported the law. 
It was owing to the favour of Pompey, which he 
thus acquired, that in b. c. 59 he was elected 
praetor for the year following. His friendship 
with Cicero seems likewise to have arisen from his 
connection with Pompey ; and Cicero strongly re- 
commended him to his brother Quintus, who was 

tor in Asia, where some bequest had been 
to Flavius. Pompey had entrusted to his care 
young Tigranes of Armenia, but P. Clodius after- 
wards got possession of him, and Flavius tried in 
vain to recover the young prince. Cicero expressly 
mentions that Flavius was also a friend of Caesar, 
and hence it is not improbable that he may be the 
same as the Flavius whom Caesar, in b. c. 49, en- 
trusted with one legion and the province of Sicily. 
(Cie. ad Att. i. 18, 19, ii. I, x, 1 ; cut Q. FraL i. 
3 ; Ascon. in Cie. Milan, p. 47, ed. Orelli ; Dion 
Cuss. xxxviL 50, xxxviii. 50.1 

8. Cl* Flavius, a friend ox M. Junius Brutus, 
whom he accompanied to Philippi in the capacity 
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of praefectus fabrum. Flavius fell in the. battle of 
Philippi, and Brutus lamented over his death. 
(C. Nep. Att. 8 ; Cic. ad Att. xii. 17; Pseudo- 
Brut. ad Cic. L 6, 17 ; Plut. Brut. 51.) 

9. C. Flavius, a Roman eques of Asta, a Roman 
colony in Spain. He and other equites who had 
before belonged to the party of Pompey, went ovlh 
to Caesar in b.c. 45. (Bell, f/ispan. 26.) Whether 
he is the same as the C. Flatius who is mentioned 
among the enemies of Caesar Octavianus, and was 
put to death in b.c. 40, after the taking of Perusia, 
is uncertain. ( Appian, B. C. v. 49.) [L. S.] 

CN. FLA' VI US, the son of a freedman&who 
is called by Livy Cneius, by Gellius and Pliny 
Annius, was born in humble circumstances, but 
became secretary to App. Claudius Caecus [Clau- 
dius, No. 10], and, in consequence of this con- 
nection, together with his own shrewdness and 
eloquence, attained distinguished honours in the 
commonwealth. He is celebrated in the annals of 
Roman law for having been the first to divulge 
certain technicalities of procedure, which previously 
had been kept secret as the exclusive patrimony of 
the pontiffs and the patrician b. The relative share 
which the pontiffs, as such, and the patricians, who 
were not pontiffs, possessed in the administration 
and interpretation of early Roman law, cannot now 
be accurately determined. Among the portions of 
law which were kept in the knowledge of a few, 
were the greater part of the actus legitimi and the 
uctiones legis. These appear to have included the 
whole of legal practice, the actus legitimi ordinarily 
designating the technicalities of private legal trans- 
actions, and the actiones legis the ceremonies of 
judicial procedure, although this distinction is not 
always observed. To the hidden law of practice 
belonged the rules of the Kalendar (Fasti), and the 
greater part of the Formulae. The rules of the 
Kalendar determined what legal acts were to be 
done, and what omitted, on particular days. The 
Formulae related chiefiy to technical pleading , or, 
in other words, to that part of forensic practice 
which determined the mode of stating a claim and 
making a defence ; but there were also formulae 
for acta not cpnnected with litigation, as manci- 
patio, sponsio, adoptio, and formulae of this latter 
kind cannot be supposed to have been so little 
known to the people at large as forms of pleading, 
whether oral or written, may have been. Fla- 
vius made himself master of the rules of the 
Kalendar and the formulae , either by stealing a 
book in which they had been laid down and re- 
duced to order by App. Claudius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. a. 2. 
§ 7 ), or bj' frequently consulting those who were 
able to give advice upon the subject, by noting 
down their answers, and by applying his sagacious 
intellect to discover the system from which such de- 
tached answers proceeded. Pliny (H.N. xxxiii. 1) 
says that Flavius pursued the latter course, at the 
recommendation of App. Claudius (qjus hartal* 
ejcceperat cos dies, consultando assidue sagaci in- 
gest ia). He thus picked the brains of the jurists 
e consulted (ah »/wis oautis jurisootuuUm 
sapientiam eompilavU, Cic. pro Mur. 1 1 ). The 
expressions of some writers who mention the pub- 
lication of Flavius seem to confine his discoveries 
to the rules of the Kalendar ; but there are other 
passages which make it likely that he p«#«M 
other rules connected with the legit ntnfinast, espe- 
cially the formulae of pleading. (Compare liv, 
ix. 46 ; Macrob. Sat. L 15 ; Cic. de Pm. iv. 27, 
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ad AtL vi. 1, de Orat. i. 41.) The collection of ft group of chieftains, ftnd demanded to speak with 
legal rales thus published by Flavius was called hi* bro theft ft distinguished officer in the Roman 
the Jus Flavianum ; and, next to the Jus Civile a rmx, Flavius had lost an eye in the service of 
Papiriatmm, it was the earliest private work in Rome. The brothers, afteft their followers had 
Roman law. The patrician jurists were grieved fallen back, conversed across the stream. On 
indignant when they saw that tfieir advice learning the cause of his brother’s disfigurement, 
intervention were rendered unnecessary by Anninius asked what had been its compensation, 
this publication. In order to regain their lost powers, Flavius replied, increased pay, and the usual re- 
they framed new rules* relating to the leyis actiones , wards of valour. Arminius derided his chains and 


and, in order to keep the new rules secret, invented 
a cypher ( notae ) to preserve them in. (Cic. pro 
Mur. 1 1, where by notae some commentators under- 
stand, not a secret notation or cypher, but the new 
formulae invented by the jurists). These new 
rules in another century underwent the same fate 
with their predecessors, for in the year ic o. 2O0 
they were made known to the people at large by 
Sex. Aelius Cat us, in a publication termed Jus 
Aelianum. Flavius was not content with divulging 
the legal mysteries through the medium of a book, 
but, according to Livy, he exposed the Fasti to 
view on a whited tablet in the Forum. ( Fastos 
circa Forum in alba prajuvruit, ix. 40.) It is not 
unlikely, from a comparison of the narrative of 
Livy with the accounts of other writers, that the 
latter exposure took place aftdr he had been pro- | 
mo ted to the office of curule aedile, in consequence | 
of the popularity he had acquired by the previous ( 
publication of his book. The first fruits of his 
popularity were his appointments to the offices of 
triumvir noctunius and triumvir coloniae deduecn- 
dae ; and, in order to qualify himself for the ac- 
ceptance of such honours he ceased to practise his 
former business of scribe. He was afterwards 
made a senator by App. Claudius, in spite of his 
ignominious birth, and was elected curule aedile in 
the year a. c. 303. His election was carried by 
the forensis factiity which had been created and had 
gained strength during the censorship of App. 
Claudius, and now became a distinct party in the 
state, in opposition to those who called themselves 
the faubjre s bonarnm. From Licinius Macer, 
quoted by Livy, it would appear that he had 
been previously tribune, whereas Pliny (//. A*, 
xxxiii. 1) states that the tribunate of the plebs 
was conferred upon him in addition to the aedile- 
ship. The circumstance of his election so disgusted 
the greater port of the senate and the nobles, that 
they laid aside their golden rings and other orna- 
ments ( phalerae ). Flavius met the contemptuous 
treatment of the nobles with equal hauteur. He 
consecrated the Temple of Concordia, on which 
occasion the Pontifex Maximus, Cornelius Barba- 
ra*, was obliged by the populace to take a leading 
part in the ceremony, notwithstanding his previous 
declaration that none but n consul or an imperator 
ought, according to ancient custom, to dedicate a 
temple. When Flavius went to visit his colleague, 
who was unwell, a party of young nobles, who 
were present, refused to rise on his entrance, 
whereupon he sent for his curule ebair, and, from 
his seat of rank, looked down with triumph upon 
his jealous enemies. (Liv. ix. 46 ; Cell. vi. 9.) 
Valerios Maximus (ix. 3) says that he was made 
praetor. ( Puchta, Cantu der ImUtutirmrn, vol. i. 

p.677.) [J.T. 0.) 

FLA' VI US, a brother of Arminius, chief of the 
Chenwcons. In the sommer of a. d. 16, the 
Romans and the Cheruscans were drawn up on the 
opposite banks of the Weser (Vismgis), when Ar- 
menia*, prince of the Cheruscans, stepped forth from 


chaplet, as the gear of a slave ; and now began 
between them op angry colloquy, which, but for 
the stream betwitijp, would have passed into blows. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 9.) A descendant of Flavius, named 
Italicus, became in a. h 47 chieftain of thftj&he> 
ru scans. (I hid. xi. Id.) [W. B. Ml 

FLA' VI IJS AVIA'NUS. [Avianus.]^ 
FLA'VIUS CALYTSIUS. ICalvisius.) 
FLA' VI US CAPKlt. I Caper.] 

FLA'VIUS CLEMENS. [Clemens.] 
FLA'VIUS DEXTER, a Spaniard, the son of 
I’acian. He was praetorian praefect, and a devoted 
advocate of Christianity. He was a contemporary 
of St. Jerom, who dedicated to him his book lie 
1 7m / llttsl ribus. He was said, according to Jerom, 
to have written a book cnlitl ed Omnitnoila I tu- 
tor ia. but Jerom had not sdftl it. This book had 
been long considered ns lost; when, in the end of tlio 
sixteenth century, a rumour was spread of its dis- 
covery, and a work under thnt title was published, 
first at Saragossa, a. n.. 1619, and has been since 
repeatedly reprinted, but it is now generally re- 
garded as a forgery. ( Ilieron. /At Virus llltu.. Praef 
and c. 132, apud Fabric. Itihl. Cedes ^ with the 
notes of the editor ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 2H3, 
ed. Ox. 1740 -43.) [J. C. M.J 

FLA'VIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 

FLA'VIUS HKR.VCLKO. [IIerai lro.J 
FLA'VIUS JOSEPHUS. [Josephus.] 
FLA'VIUS MA'LLIUS TIIEODO'RUS. 
[Th Honours.] 

FLA'VIUS MAT ERN I A'N U S. [Matkr- 
niants.J 

FLA'VIUS PHILO'STKATUS. [Philo- 

STR ATI’S.] 

FLA'VIUS PRISCI S. [Phiwi;*.] 
FLA'VIUS SABI N US. [Sabin™.] 
FLA’VIUS SOK VENUS. (Sams™] 
FLA'VIUS SU'BRIUS. [Flavus.] 
FLA'VIUS SULPICIA'NUS. [Sulpicia- 
NUs. J 

FLA'VIUS VOPISCUS. [Vonsens.] 
FLAVUS, C. AL'FIUS, tribune of the plebs, 
n. r. .19. During Cicero’s consulship Flavus seconded 
him in his measures against Catiline (Cic pro 
Plane. 42), but in hi* tribunate he wn* a xeolout 
supporter of all Caesar’s act* and laws. (Cic. pro 
. Sest. 53 ; Schol. Boh. in tertian, p. 304, in Va- 
tinian. p. 324, ed. Orelli.) This seems tohave cost 
Flavus the aedileship. He was, however, praetor, 
i). .14, after at least one repulse. Flavus after- 

wards appears as quaestor, or special commissioner, 
at the trial of A. Gnbiniut (Cic. ad Q. Fr. iii. 1 
§ 7), and at thnt of Cn. Plancius (Cic. pro Plane, 

1 7 ). Cicero always speaks of Flavus as an honest 
and well-meaning, but mistaken man. [W. B. IX] 
FLAVUS, A'LFIUS, ft rhetorician who flou- 
rished in the reign* of Augustus and Tiberias. His 
reputation attracted to bis school the elder Senses 
[Seneca], then recently come to Rome from 
Cord u bo. Flavus himself was a pupil of Cestios 
Pius [Cestivs], whom he eclipsed both in practice 
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and fame as a teacher of raetoric. ttrwwrte- 
garded at "Home as a youthful prodigy,j|!8 lectured 
before he had assumed the dress of manhood, 
master, CeBtius, said flat his taldlts were too pre- 
cocious to be permanent ; and Seneca ( Controv . i. 
p. 79. Bip.) remarks that Flavus always owed his 
renown in part to something beside his eloquence. 
At first his youth attracted wonder; afterwards 
his ease and carelessness. Yet he long retained a 
numerous school of hearers, although his talents 
were latterly spoiled by self-indigence. Flavus 
united poetry and history or ndpral philosophy 
(Plim N. //. ix. 8. § 25, and Elench. ix. 
xijjUlr. xv.) to rhetoric. (Senec. Controv. 
i. m xiv ; Schott, de Clar. ap. Senec. Rftet. i. 
p. m) [W.B.D.] 

FLAVUS, L. CAESE'TJUS, tribune of the 
Plebs in a. c. 44, and deposed from his office by 
C. Julius Caesar, because, in concert with C. Epi- 
dius Manillus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, 
he had removed the crowns from the statues of the 
dictator, and imprisoned a person who had saluted 
Caesar as " king.” After expelling him from the 
senate, Caesar was urgent with the father of 
Flavus to disinherit hufe. But the elder Caesetius 
replied, that he woul^PTather be deprived of his 
three sons than brand one o£ them with infamy. 
At the next consular com it#, many votes were 
given for Flavus, who, by his bold bearing towards 
the dictator, had become highly popular at Rome. 
(Appian, H. C. ii. 108, 122, iv. 93 ; Suet Cues. 
79, 80 ; Dion Cass. xlir. 9, 10, xlvi. 49 ; Plut. 
Car.*. 61, Anton. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 68; Liv. 
Epit. cxvi.; Cic. Philipp, xiii. 15 ; Val. Max. 
v. 7, § 2.) [W. B. I).J 

• FLAVUS, C. DKCI'MIUS, a tribune of the 
soldiers, b. c. 209. He rescued M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus from defeat by repulsing a charge of Hanni- 
bal’s elephants. (Liv. xxvii. 14.) Flavus was 
praetor urbanus, B. e. 184, and died in his year of 
office. (Liv. xxxix. 32, 38, 39 J [W. B. D.) 

FLAVUS, LA'RTI US. l“Sr. Lartius Fla- 
vius, consul B.C. 506. Dionysius (v. 36) says that 
nothing was recorded of this consulship, and 
Livy omits it altogether. Niebuhr ( Hid. of 
Home , vol. i. p. 536) considers the consulship of 
Lartius Flavus and his colleague T. Hermiiiius 
Aquilinus to have been inserted to fill up the 
gap of a year. Lartius Flavus belongs to the 
heroic period of Roman history. His name is 
generally coupled with that of Herminiua (Dion vs. 
v. 22, 23, 24, 36 ; Liv. ii. 10, 1 1 ), and in the 
original lays they were the two warriors who stood 
liesidc Horatius Codes in his defence of the bridge. 
[Coclcs.] Mr, Macaulay ( Lat$ of Aw. Rome. \ 
** Horatius,” st. 30) preserves this feature of the 
story, and adopts Niebuhr’s reason for it (Hist. 
Rotrte, i. p. 542), that one represented the tribe of 
the Ramnea, and the other that of the Titienscs. 
It is worth notice, however, that nt the battle of 
the Lake RegiUus, where all the heroes meet to- 
gether for the last time, the name of Herminius 
appear* but not that of Lartius. (Dionys. v. 3, 
&c. ; Liv. ii. 19, Ac.) Lartius Flavus was consul 
a second time in & a 490 (Dionys. vii. 68); 
warden of the city (v. 75, viii. 64) ; one of the five 
enmys sent to the Volscian camp when Coriolanus 
besieged Rome (viii. 72) ; and interrex for holding 
the consular comatia n. c. 480 (viii. 90), in which 
ymrhe counselled war with Veii (ib. 91 ). , 

% T. Laaftce Flaws, brother of No. I, con- 1 
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sol b.c. 501, and again b. c. 498. In this second 
consulship he took the town of Fidenae. (Dionys. 
v. 50, 59, 60 ; Liv. ii. 21.) His deference to the 
senate is contrasted by Dionysius with the military 
arrogance o£ the Roman generals of his own age. 
In b. c. 498, ten years after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, the curiae found it necessary to create 
anew magistracy, the dictatorship, limited indeed 
to six months, but within that period more abso- 
lute than the ancient monarchy, since there was no 
appeal from its authority. {Diet, of Ant. s. v. Dic- 
tator.) T. Lartius Flavus was the first dictator 
(Dionys. v. 71 ; Liv. ii. 18): he received the ira- 
periom from his colleague, appointed his master of 
the equites, held a census of the citizens, adjusted 
the differences of Rome with the Latins, and after 
presiding at the next consular comitia, laid down 
his office long before its term had expired. (Dionys. 
v. 76, 77.) According to one account (id. vi. 1 ; 
comp. Liv. ii. 8), Lartius Flavus dedicated the 
temple of Saturn, or the Capitol on the Capitoline 
bill. He was one of the envoys sent by the senate, 
b. c. 493, to treat with the plebs in their secession 
to the Sacred Hill (Dionys. vi. 81), and in the 
same year he served as legatus to the consul, Pos- 
tumus Cominius, at fee siege of Corioli. (Id. 92; 
Plut. Coriolan. 8.) In a tumult of the plebs, 
arising from the pressure of debt, b.c. 494, Lartius 
recommended conciliatory measures (Liv. ii. 29), 
and this agrees with the character of him by Diony- 
sius (//. or.) as a mild and just man. [\V\ B. D.] 
FLAVUS or FLA' VI US, SU'BRIUS, tribune 
in the Praetoriau guards, and most active agent in 
the conspiracy against Nero, a. d. 66, which, from 
its most distinguished member, was called Piso’s 
conspiracy. Flavus proposed to kill Nero while 
singing on the stage, or amidst the flames of his 
palace. He was said to have intended to make 
away with Piso also, and to offer the empire to 
Seneca, the philosopher, since such a choice would 
justify the conspirators, and it would be to little 
purpose to get rid of a piper, if a player — for Piso, 
too, had appeared on the stage — were to succeed 
him. The plot was detected. Flavus was betrayed 
by an accomplice and arrested, and, after some 
attempts nt excuse, gloried in the charge. He was 
beheaded, and died with firmness. Dion Cassius 
calls him 2ou§tos 4A agios, and in some MSS. of 
Tacitus the name is written Flavius. (Tnc. Ann.xr. 
49. 50, 58, 67 ; Dion Cass. IxiL 24.) f W. B. D.] 
FLAVUS, SULPl'CIUS, a companion of the 
emperor Claudius I., who assisted the imperial stu- 
dent in the composition of his historical works. 
(Suet. Claud. 4, 41.) [Claudius, I.J [W.B.D.J 
FLAVUS TllICIPTTNUS, LLCRE'TIUS. 
[Triciptims.] 

FLAVUS, VIRGI'NIUS, a rhetorician, who 
lived in the first century a. d., and was one of the < 
preceptors of A. Pbusius Ft a ecus, the poet, 
(Suet. PerAi Vita; Burmann, PraefaL ad Ok. 
Ifermniutn, ed. Schiits. p. xiv.) [\V. B. D.} 
FLORA, the Roo:an goddess of flowers and 
spring. The writers, whose objoct it was to bring 
the Roman religion into contempt, relate that 
Flora had been, like Acca Laurentia, a courtesan, 
who accumulated a huge property, end bequeathed 
t to the Roman people, in return for which she 
was honoured with the annual festival of the Flo- 
ral ia. ( Lac tank i. 20.) But her worship was 
established at Rome in the very earliest times, for 
a temple is said to have been vowed to her by king 
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Tatius (Varro, de L. L. v. 74), wad Nuraa ap- 
pointed a flamen to her. The resemblance between 
the names Flora and Chloris led the later Romans 
to* identify the two divinities. Her temple at 
Rome was situated near the Circus Maximus (Tac. 
.Ann. ii. 49), and her festival was celebrated from 
the 28th of April till the first of May, with ex- 
travagant merriment and lasciviousness. (Diet, of 
Ant. s. v. F>oml ia.) [L. S.] 

FLORENTI'NUS, a jurist, who is named by 
Lampridius ( Air. rand. 68.) as one of the council of 
the emperor Severus Alexander ; and, though this 
authority would otherwise be entitled to little 
weight, it is supported by a rescript of the emperor 
Alexander to A. Klorentinus, which is preserved 
in Cod. 3. tit. *28. s. 8. He wrote Institutions in 
12 books ; and his work, which was composed 
with much elegance, acuteness, and learning, was j 
not neglected by the compilers of Justiniau's In- 
stitutes. This is the only work by which he is j 
known ; and there are 43 pure extracts from it j 
preserved in the Coipus Juris. These have been j 
separately commented upon by M. Schmalz, in a { 
dissertation entitled Fiormtini Institulionum Fruit- ; 
menta Comment. Must rata, 8vo. Regiom. 1801. j 
The other dissertations upon* Klorentinus and his 
remains bear the following titles : — A. F. Rivinus, 
Florentine Jurisprudent iae Testa mentariae Reli- 
quiae in Institut. imp. Justin, reprrtae it Sot is 
illustrator , 4to. Viteinb. 17)- ; Chr. O. Jaspis, 
De Florentine rjusque elnjanti Doitrina , 4to. 
Cberanic. 1753 ; C. F. Waichius, De Philosojdiia 
Florentine , 4to Jena. 1754, et in Opusculis, vol. i. 
p. 337-346; Jos. Th. Mathews, De Florentino 
Ido, rjusque sex libris prioribus I nstitutionum, 4t<>. 
Lug. Bat. 1801. Like the more celebrated writer 
of Institutes, Gaius, he is not cited by any sub- 
sequent jurist, or, at least, no such citation has 
reached us. [J. T. G.] 

FLORENTINUS, the author of a panegyric 
in thirty-nine hexameters, on the glories of the . 
Vandal king Thrasimund and the splendour of j 
Carthage under his sway, must have nourished , 
about the close of the fifth century. These verses, 
which are expressed in harsh and almost barbarous I 
phraseology, present nothing except a cumbrous 
tissue of coarse flattery. [Felix Flaviis ; Lrx- 
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[■ feet of My ricum, in wife room of Anatolius, recently 
deceased Iflmt on the death of his pafffcn in the 
aag|e yearflfil), he fled, along with his oolleague 
Tatmis, from t]i#wratb of tfll new emperor, during^ 
the whole of .whose reign he remained in close coh* 
cealment, having, while absent, been impeached 
and capitally condemned. Julian is said to have 
generously refused to be informed of the place where 
his former enemy had sought shelter. (Julian, 
Epist. 15 ; Anun. Marc. xvi. 12, 14, xvii. 3, 2, 
xx. 4, 3. 8, 20uyrxi. 6, 5, xxii. 3, 6. 7, 5 ; Zosim. 
iii. 10.) [W. R.] 

FLORIA'NUS, M. AN'NIUS, the bother, 
by a different father, o# the emperor Tacittfl^P^on 
whose decease he at once assumed the IjflBine 
power, ns if it hod been a lawful inheritancdJPxnis 
boldness was to a certain extent successful, for his 
authority, although not formally acknowledged, 
was tolerated by the senate and the armies of the 
west. The legions in Syria, however, were not so 
submissive, but invested their own general. Probus, 
with the purple, and proclaimed him Augustus. 
A civil war ensued [Proiws], which was abruptly 
terminated by the death of Florianus, who perished 
at Tarsus, either by the swords of his soldiers or 
by his own hands, after mPhad enjoyed the im- 
perial dignity for about two months, from April to 
June or July, a. n. ffiT6. (Zonar. xii. 29 ; Zosim. 
i. 64 ; Aur. Viet. Cues. 36, 37, Efit. 30 ; Eutrop. 

. ix. 10 ; Vopisc. Flavian.) (W. R.] 
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FLO II US, ANNAEUS (?). We possess a 
summary of Roman history, divided into four 
books, extending from the foundation of the city to 
the establishment of the empire under Augustus 
(A- n. 20), entitled Hr rum Roma na rum Libri / 


ORitm.} (Antholog. Lot. yl, 85, ed. Burmann, or 
n. 2.90, ed. Meyer.) [ W. It. ] 

FLORENTTN US, a Byzantine writer of un- 
certain age, but who lived in or before the tenth 
century of the Christian era, is said to lie the 
author of the Geaponina , which are generally 
ascribed to Basel's Cassianlh. [W. I\] 

FLORE'NTI US, praetorian prefect of Gaul in 
the reign of Constantins II., by the unscrupulous 
tyranny of his financial administration, excited the 
indignation of Julian, who refused to ratify his 
ordinance*. When the embarrassing order arrived 
for the legions to march to the east [Jcmants], 
Florentius, that he might escape the responsibility 
of compliance or disobedience, remained obstinately 
at Vienna, busily engaged, as he pretended, in the 
discharge of official dutiea ; but upon receiving 
intelligence of the open revolt of the troops and 
their choice of an Augustus, he immediately re- 

C ired to the court of Constantins, that he might 
th display his own fidelity, and at the same tune 
magnify the guilt of the rebel prince. In recom- 
pense of this devotion, he was forthwith nominated 
csnsol for a. d. 361, and appointed praetorian pre* $ 


or Epitome dr (lest is Ho mono rum, and composed, 
; as wo loam from the prooctnium, in the reign of 
Trajan or of Hadrian. This compendium, which 
; must by no moans be regarded as an abridgment of 
Livy, but as a compilation from various authorities, 
presents within a very moderate compass a striking 
1 view of all the lending events comprehended by 
: the above limits. A few mistakes in chronology 
; and geography have been detected here and there ; 

! but the narrative is, for the most part, philosophic 
| in arrangement and accurate in detail, although ft 
[ has too much the air of a panegyric upon the 
| Homan people. The style is by no moans worthy 
of commendation. The general ton* is far too 
poetical and declamatory, while the sentiments fre- 
quently assume the form of tumid conceits ex- 
pressed in violent metaphors. 

With regard to the author all Is doubt and un- 
certainty. In many MSB. he It designate as 
L. Annaeus Floras, in others as £. Jm tm*Ft & •**» 
in others as L. Annaeus Seneca, and ha one, perhaps 
the oldest of all, simply as JL . Hohop 

some critic* have sought to idlflttifk Wm »m 
Julius Florus Secundus, whose *b9qd*i& il pralsc* 


by Quintilian (x. 13) ; VSssius and Salmasius* 1 
with a gifeter show of probability, rocogtdze him as 
the poet Florus (see below), the composer of^per- 
tain verses to Hadriln, preserved by Spartianus, 
* while Vinetus and Schottus believe him to be no 
■^ther than Seneca, the preceptor of Kero, resting 
their opinion chiefly upon a passage in Lactantius 
(Instil, vii. 15), where we are told that the philo- 
sopher in question divided the history of Home into 
a succession of ages, — infancy under Romulus, 
boyhood under the kings immediately following, 
youth from the sway of TarquinlflMhe downfal of 
the Carthaginian power, manly vigour up to the 
cpm&meement of the civil wars, which undermined 
it^Ujjpgth, until, as if in second childhood, it was 
foXrio submit to the control of a single ruler ; — 
a fancy which has been adopted by the author of 
the Epitome, who, however, arranges the epochs 
differently, and might evidently have borrowed the 
general idea. Moreover, if we were to adopt this 
last hypothesis, we should be coftpelled arbitrarily 
to reject the prooemium as spurious. Finally, 
Titze imagines that he can detect the work of two 
hands, — one a writer of the purest epoch, whom 
he supposes to have Jbpen the Julius Florus twice 
addressed by Horacef®/). i. 3, it 2), the other an 
unknown and inferior interpolator, belonging to the 
decline of literature. To the former, according to 
this theory, all that is praiseworthy, both in matter 
and manner, must be ascribed, while to the share of 
the latter fail all the blunders, both in facts and 
taste, which disfigure the production as it now ex- 
ists. But all these opinions rest upon nothing but 
mere conjectures. It would be a waste of time to 
discuss the native country and personal history of 


hibits a very , pure text and a copious selection* of 
the best commentaries. We may also consult 
with advantage the recent editions by Titze, 8vo. 
Prag. 1819, and Seebode, 8vo. Lips. 1821. »■ 

The work has been frequently translated into 
almost all European languages. £ W. R.) 

FLORUS, ANNAEUS, the author Of three . 
sportive Trochaic dimeters addressed to Hadrian, 
which, with the emperor's reply in the same strain, 
have been preserved by .Spartianus {Had, 16). 
We cannot doubt that he is the same person with 
the Annaeus (Cod. Neap. Annins) Florus twice 
quoted by Charisius (pp. 38, 113) as an authority 
for the ablative poematis — “ Annaeus Florus ad 
divum Hadrianum poematis delector." ( AnthoL Lai. 
ii. 97, ed. Bunnann, or n. 212, ed. Meyer.) 

A series of eight short epigrams in trochaic te- 
trameters catalectic are found in many MSS. under 
the name of Florus , or, as in the Codex Thuaneus, 
Floridus , to which Salmasius (ad Spart. Had, 16) 
added a ninth, in five hexameters, ascribing the 
whole to Florus the historian, who was at one time 
believed by VVemsdeif to be the author not only 
of these and of the lines to Hadrian, but of the 
well-known Pervigilium Veneris also — an opinion 
which, however, he Afterwards retracted. (AnthoL 
Lot. i. 17, 20. iii. Ill, 112, 113, 114, 115, 265, 
291, ed. Burmann, or n. 213 — 221, ed. Meyer ; 
VVemsdorf, Poet. Lot. Min. voL iii. p. 425, voL iv. 
pt. ii. p. 854.) 

A curious fragment has been recently published 
from a Brussels MS. headed ** Pannii Flori (a 
corruption probably of P. Anno) Virgilius Orator 
an Poeta , lncipit The introduction only, which 
is in the form of a dialogue supposed to have been 


a person whose very name we cannot ascertain with 
certainty, and therefore we shall refrain from ex- 
amining the arguments by which scholars have 
sought to demonstrate that he was an Italian, or a 
Gaul, or a Spaniard. 

What is usually esteemed the Editio Princeps 
of Florus was printed at the fArbonne about 1471, 
in 4to., by Goring, Friburg, and C rants, under the 
inspection of Gaguinus, with the title “ Lucii An- 
nnct Flori de tota Hysteria Titi Li vii Epithoma 
but two others, without date and without the 
name of place or printer, one in Gothic and one in 
Roman characters, are believed by many bibliogra- 
phers to be entitled to take precedence. In ad- 
dition to these, at least six impressions were pub- 
lished before the close of the fifteenth century, 
revised by the elder Beroaldus, An Lomus Sabelli- 
cus, Thannerus, and Barynthus (or Barynus). 
Since that period numberless editions have appeared; 
but those who desire to study the gradual progress 
of the text, which, as might be expected in a work 
which was extensively employed in the middle 
ages as a school-book, is found in most *MSS. 
under a very corrupt form, will be able to trace its 
gradual development in the labours of the following 
scholars Jo. Canters, 4 to. Vienn. Ptuinon. 1518, 
fob Basil* 1532, accompanied by elaborate historical 
notes | El Vinetus, 4to. Pictav. 1553. 1563. 
Paris, 1576 ; J. 8tadius, 8vo. Antv. 1567. 1584. 
1594 ; Gru torus, ivo. Heidel 1597 t Gruterua and 
Sfclmasius, Heidel 8vo, 1609 *, Freinshemius, 8vo, 
Aigentorat 1632. 1636* 1655 ; Graevius, 8vo. 
TniJ. ad Rhen. 1680, with numerous illustratidns 
from boins mid indent monuments j Dukerus, 8vo. 
^ 1744. Lips. 1832. This last 

jtaftet 1>4 considered as the standard, tinoe it ex- 


held about a. d. 101, has been preserved, and 
from this we learn that the author was a native of 
Africa, that he had repaired, when still almost a 
boy, to Rome, and had become a competitor, at the 
Ludi Capitolini celebrated by Domitian (a. d. 90 
apparently), for the poetical prize, which bad been 
awarded to him by the applauding shouts of the 
audience, but unfairly withheld by the emperor. 
We are farther informed that, disgusted by this 
disappointment, he had refused to return to his 
! country and his kindred, had become a wanderer 
| upon the earth, visiting in succession Sicily, Crete, 

! Rhodes, and Egypt, — that he then returned to 
Italy, crossed the Alps into Gaul, proceeded on- 
wards to the Pyrenees, finding at last repose in the 
city of Tarragona, and contentment in the peaceful 
occupation of superintending the instruction of 
youth. Ritschl endeavours to identify this per- 
sonage with Florus the poet under Hadrian ; but 
there seems little to support this view except the 
name and the feet that there is no chronological 
difficulty. (Rkeinisches Museum, for 1841, p. 302, 
Ac.) [W. R.J 

FLORUS, C. AQUI'LLIUS, M. f. C. n., con- 
sul 8. *\ 259, the sixth year of the first Punic war. 
The province assigned to Florus was Sicily, where 
he watched the movements of Hamilcar during the 
autumn and winter months, and remained in the 
island as proconsul until late in the summer of 
sc. 258. He was employed in that year in 
blockading Mytistratum, a strong hill-fart, which, 
after a stubborn resistance and severe loss to the 
Romans, submitted at length to the united feg!«|s 
of Florus and his suoomnot in, the cotuuMriri. A, 
Atilius Calatinus [Calavwvr]. Flora* triumnhhd 
“ De Poeneis” on the' 5th of October, 258. T^v^ 

N 
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Epit. xvii. ; Zonal, viii. 11 ; Polyb.i. 24; Gros. 1* 
24 ; Fast. Triumph.) [W. B. D.] 

FLORUS, L. AQUI'LLIUS, a triumvir of the 
mint under Augustus, whose name occurs on 
several coins, which are figured below. The ob- 
verse of the first represents the head of Augustus, 



and the reverse a flower. The second and third 
refer to the conquest of Armenia and the recovery 
of the Roman standards from the Parthians in b. c. 
20. The obverse of the second has on it a helmeted 
head of a female, and the reverse Armenia as a 
suppliant, kneeling down with outstretched hands, 
with the legend Caesar Divi F. Arms. Capt. 



The obverse of the third has a head of the sun, and 
the reverse a Parthian on his knees, presenting a 
standard, with the legend Caksar Avgv.vtvs 
Sign. Reck. The obverse of the fourth coin is 



the same as the second ; the reverse, from the 
elephant*, seems to refer to the same conquests in 
the East. (Eckhel, vol. v. pp. 14*2, 143, twf. vi. 
pp. 94—99.) 


preferable to his government ; and the banditti who 
infested Judaea purchased impunity sharing 
their booty with the procurator. Josephus (Antiq. 
xviii. 1, § 6, xx. 1 1, § 1, JB, J. ii. 14), whom 
Tacitus confirms (Hist* v. 10), expressly attributes 
the last war or the Jews with Rome to Floras, and 
says that he purposely kindled the rebellion in 
order to cover the enormities of his government. 
At Caesareia, where in a. d. 65 — 66, in the second 
year of Florus’ administration, the insurrection 
broke ont, the Jewish citizens bribed him with 
eight talents, to aecurc them ingress into their own 
synagogue. Florus took the money, and imme- 
diately quitted Caesareia, abandoning the Jewato 
the insults and fury of the Greek population. 
ish deputies sent from Caesareia to Sebosti^ to 
claim their purchased protection, were thrown into 
prison by Florus. lie abstained from nothing which 
even the worst of his predecessors hod respected. At 
one time he demanded 17 talents from the temple- 
treasury in “ Cat' Sir’s name and twice within 
a few days he excited a tumult, and ordered 
a massacre at Jerusalem, in which 3600 persons 
perished, merely to afford him, amidst the con- 
fusion, an opportunity of plundering the Temple. 
The attempt failed, but on this occasion he pub- 
licly scourged and impaled Roman citizens of 
equestrian rank, but Jewish birth, although Bere- 
nice, of the Asmonaean race, and sister of Agrippa 
II. (Bkkkmck, ‘2 ; Auribba Hehoues, 2], stood 
. l»arefooted and in mourning beside his tribunal, 
supplicating for her countrymen. At the feast of 
| the Passover, April, a. n. 6.% three millions of 
j Jews petitioned Cestius Gallus [UallUs], the 
proconsul of Syria, against the tyranny of Fcstus. 
But the only redress they obtained was a faint 
promise of milder treatment, while Florus stood at 
the proconsul's side, deriding the suppliants, and 
on his departure ostentatiously escorted him from 
Jerusalem to Antioch. Hatred to Florus, rather 
than to Rome, rendered all Agrippa’s efforts in 
a. i». 66, to prevent the rebellion of the Jews in- 
effectual, and, after it broke out, ail parties repre- 
sented Florus as its principal cause. It is doubt- 
ful w hether Florus perished in the insurrection or 
escaped. His death is recorded by Suetonius 
( Vea/xts. 4 ; Oros. vii. 9), but not implied by 



Josephus (Vita, 6). (Tacit, Joseph. IL cc^ and 
Antiq. xiv. 9, § 2, xx. 9, § A, It. J. it 15, $ 1, 
it>. 1 6, $ 1 ; Suipic. Sev. Suer. Hi»t. it 42 ; Euse- 
bius, Chronieon. txvt) He is sometimes called 
Festus and Cestius Florus. (W. B. 1).] 

FLOIUJS, JUXI US, addressed by Horace in 
two epistles (i. 3, it 2), was, as we learn from the 
poet, attached to the suite of Claudius Tiberius 


FLORUS, DOMI'TIUS, who had been ejected 
from the senate through the influence of Plautianus, 
was restored in the reign of Macrinns, and created 
tribune of the people. (Dion Cass. lxxvii%22.) 

FLORUS, GETiSIUS, a native of Clazomcnae, 
succeeded Albinos as procurator of Judaea, a. i». 
64 — 65. He owed his appointment to the influ- 
ence of his wife Cleopatra with the empress Pop- 
paea. The government of Albinos bad been op- 
pressive, but the conduct of Flora* caused the Jews 
to regard it with comparative regret. Without 
pity or shame, equally crafty and cruel. Floras was 
a systematic plunderer of his province. No gains 
wen too petty, no exgmtion was too enormous for 
hint. His ravages cnoned to whole district*, as 
wril as to particular cities and person*: exile was 


Nero, when that prince was despatched by Augus- 
tus to place Tigranes upon the throne of Armenia. 
He Was, moreover, according to Porphyrion, the 
author of satires, or rather, it would seem, the 
editor of extracts from the satirical works of En- 
nius, Luciliti*, and Varro. It is not improbable 
that be is the Floras, mentioned a* a pupil of 
M. Porcius Latro by Seneca (Crntrov. iv. 25), who 
quotes a passage from one of his pieces, apparently 
a declamation, entitled F lamimmu s, We may 
perhaps identify both with the Julius Florae whom 
Quintilian (x. 3. g 13) places in the foremost rank 
among the orators of Gau), since he eventually 
practised bis profession in that eonntiy (qawriam 
ihi demum earn (sc. eloquentiam) e sewwjf ), and it 
is not impossible that all three are <M|f r and 
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same with Julius Floras who in the eighth year of 
Tiberius headed an insurrection among the Treviri. 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 40, 42). See Weichert, Poet. Lot. 
JReliq. p. 305, See. ‘ [W. R.] 

FLORUS, JU'LIUS SECUNQUS, a dis- 
tinguished orator, the contemporary and dear 
friend of Quintilian. Julius Floras, named above 
as famed for his eloquence in Gaul, was the pater- 
nal uncle of Julius Floras Secundus. (Quintil. x. 
3, § 13 ; Senec. Controv. iv. 25.) [W. R.] 

FOCA or PIIOCAS, a Latin grammarian, au- 
thor of a dull, foolish life of Virgil in hexameter 
verse, of which one hundred and nineteen lines 
and.a half have been preserved in two fragments, 
togener with a short Sapphic ode, by way of exor- 
dium, on the progress of history, addressed to the 
Muse Clio. The title of the piece, as found in 
MSS., is Vita Virgilii a Fooa Grammatico Urlns 
jRomae Versibus edita , or with the complimentary 
addition Grammatico l Mia Homae pernpicactssimo 
et elariasimo , from which we maf conjecture that 
he was one of the public salaried teachers who 
gave lectures at Rome under the later emperors, 
while his name indicates that he was a Greelc by 
extraction at least, if indeed we are not to under- 
stand that Rome here denotes New Rome or Con- 
stantinople. We know nothing regarding the 
history of Foca, nor the precise period when he 
flourished, except that he lived before Priscian and 
Cassiodorus, by both of whom he is quoted. In 
addition to the life of Virgil, we have three cou- 
plets, In Aeneidem Virgil ii, and two tracts in prose, 
one De Aapirotionc , and the other A rs de Nomine 
et Verbo , with a preface in elegiac verse. 

The metrical productions of this writer will be 
found in the Anihol. IaU. ii. 175, 185, 186, 258, 
ed. Burmann, or No. 286 — 289, ed. Meyer ; the 
prose treatises in Putschius, Grammaticoe I^atinae 
Andorra Antnjui , p. 1687 and p. 1722. See also 
Wemsdor£ Poet. Latin* A fin., vol. iii. pp. 347, 
410. [W. R.J 

FOCAS, emperor. [PhocA.] 

FONTA'NUS, a Roman poet of the Augustan 
age, who sang the loves of the nymphs and satyrs. 
(Ov. e.r Pont iv. 16. 35.) [ W. R.J 

FONTEIA, one of the vestal virgins in b. c. 
69, daughter of C. Fonteius [No. 4), and sister of 
M. Fonteius [No. 5], at whose trial she was pro- 
duced by Cicero, to move the compassion of the 
judices in behalf of her brother. (Cic. pro Pont. 
17.) [W. B. D.j 

FONTEIA GENS came originally from Tus- 
culum (Cic. pro Pont . 14), of which municipium it 
was one of the most distinguished families. The 
Fonteii were plebeian (Cic. pro Dom. 44), and 
bore the cognomens Aurippa, Balbus (omitted 
under Baibus, but given under Fonteius), and 
Capito. The cognomen Crassus (Frontin. Stra- 
tay. i. 5. § 12, iv. 5. § 8) is an error of the 
MSS., since there were no Fonteii Ciassi. The 
first member of this gens, whose i unite appears on 
the consular Fasti, is C. Fonteius Capito, one of the 
consuls suffecti in b. c. 33. [W. B. D.J 

. There are several coins of this gens ; but Capito 
is the only cognomen which occurs upon them : 
those which have no cognomen upon them are 
given below. The obverse of the first represents a 
double-faoed head, which is supposed by Vaillant 
and others to be the head of Janus, and to indicate 
•that the race was descended from Fontus, who, we 
leq$ from Amobius (adv. Gentea, iii. 29), was 


regarded as the son of Janus: but, as Janus is 
always represented in later times with a beard. 



Eckhcl (vol. v. p. 214, &c.) maintains that the two 
heads refer to the Dioscuri, who were worshipped 
at Tusculum with especial honours, and who may 
be regarded as the Dii Penates of the gens. The 
heads of the Dioscuri also occur on other coins of 
the Fonteia gens, as we see in the second specimen 
figured below. The head on the obverse of the 



third coin, with a thunderbolt beneath it, is pro- 
bably that of Apollo Veiovis ; the reverse repre- 
sents a winged boy riding on a goat, with the two 
caps of the Dioscuri suspended above him, and a 
thyrsus below. 



FONTEIUS. 1. T. Fonteius, legatus of P. 
Cornelius Scipio, in Spain, b. c. 212. (Liv. xxv. 
32.) After the defeat and death of P. and Cn. 
Scipio, Fonteius, as prefect of the camp, would 
have succeeded to the temporary command at least 
of thdfcegions. But the soldiers, deeming him un- 
equal to conduct a defeated army in the midst of a 
hostile country, chose instead an inferior officer, 
L. Marcius, for their leader. (Liv. xxv. 34, 38.) 
Fonteius, however, seems to have been second in 
command (xxvi. 17) ; and if he were the same 
with T. Fonteius mentioned by Frontinus (Stratog. 

i. 5. $ 12, iv. 5. § 8), he was a brave, if not an able, 
officer. 

2. P. Fonteius Balbus, praetor in Spain, b.c. 
169. (Liv. xliv. 17.) 

3. M. Fonteius, praetor of Sardinia, B.C. 167. 
(Liv. xlv. 44.) 

4. C. Fonteius legatus of the praetor Cn. 
Servilius Caepio, with whom he was shun in a 
popular tumult at Asculum in Picenum, oh the 
breaking out of the Mamie or Social War, b. c. 90. 
(Cic, pro Pont. 14 ; Liv. EpiL 72; Veil. Pat. 

ii. 15 ; Appian, A C. i. 38 ; Ores. v. 18.) He was 
the father of Fonteia (Cic. pro Font. 17), and of 
No. 5. 

5. M. Fonteius son of the preceding. The 
praenomens of both these Fonteii are very doubt- 
ful. (OreUi, Onom. 7Wifcgg| Fostena) Cicero 
enumerates the offices JMiflNmy M. or M\ Fonteius 
in the following ord#. He waa a triumvir, but 
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whether for apportioning land, conducting a colony, 6. P. Fontkius, a youth of obscure family, 
or of the public treasury, is unknown. He was whom P. Clodius Pulcher [Claudius, No. 40.] 
quaestor between b. c. *86 — 83. In b. c. 83 he chose for his adopted father, when, in order to# 
was legatus, with the title of Pro-quaestor in qualify himself for the tribunate of the plebs, he 
Further Spain, and afterwards legatus in Mace- passed at the end of b. c. 60, from the patrician 
donia, when he repressed the incursions of the house of the Claudii to the plebeian FonteiL The 
Thracian tribes into the Roman province. The whole proceeding was illegal and absurd. Fon- 
date of his praetorship is uncertain, but he governed, teius was married and had three children, therefore 
as his praetorian province, Narbonnese Gaul, be- thero was no plea for adoption ; he was scarcely 
tween b. c. 76 — 73, since he remained three years twenty years old, while Clodius was thirty-five ; 
in his government, and in 75 sent provisions, mili- the rogation was hurried through, and the auspiogp 
tary stores, and recruits to Metellus Pius and Cn. were slighted. After the ceremony was completed, 
Pompey, who were then occupied with the Serto- the first paternal act of Fonteius was to emancipate 
rian war in Spain. His exactions for this purpose his adopted son. (Ci&ai>ro Dorn . 13, Uarusp. As- 


formed one of the charges brought against him by 
the provincials. He returned to Rome in B. c. 7 3-2, 
but he was not prosecuted for extortion and mis- 
government until u. c. 69. M. Plaetorius was the 
conductor, M. Fabius subscrip tor of the prosecution. 
With few exceptions, the principal inhabitants of 
Narbonne appeared at Rome as witnesses against 
Fonteius, but the most distinguished among them 
was Indue iomarus, a chief of the Allobroges. The 
trial was in many respects important ; but our 
knowledge of the cause, as well as of the history 
of M. Fonteius himself, is limited to the partial and 
fragmentary speech of his advocate, Cicero. The 
prosecution was an experiment of the new law — 
Lex Aurelia de Judiciis — which had been passed 
at the close of b. c. 70, and which took away the { 
judicia from the senate alone, and enacted that the j 
judices be chosen equally front the senators the { 
equites, and the tribum aerarii. It was also the j 
year of Cicero's aedileship, and the prosecutor of j 
Verves now came forward to defend a humbler j 
but a similar criminal. Fonteius procured from 
every province which he had governed witnesses 
to his official character — from Spain and Ma- 
cedonia, from Narbo Marti us and Marseille, 
from the camp of Pompey, and from the com- 
panies of revenue-formers and merchants whom he 
had protected or connived at during his adminis- 
tration. He was charged, ns for as wc can infer 
from Cicero's speech (Pro Fontrio ), with defraud- 
ing his creditors while quaestor ; with imposing an 
exorbitant tax on the wines of Narbonnef and 
with selling exemptions from the repair of the 
roads of the province, so that both were the roads 
impassable, and those who could not afford to buy 
exemptions were burdened with the duty of the 
exempted. Cicero denies the charge of fraud, but 
of the complaints respecting the wine-tax and the 
roads, he says that they were grave, if true ; and 
that they were true, and that Fonteius Vas really 
guilty, are probable from the vague declamation in 
which hi* advocate indulges throughout his de- 
fence. Whether Fonteius were acquitted is not 
known ; but, as he would have been fined or ex- 
iled if pronounced guilty, and as we read of his 
purchasing, after his trial, a sumptuous house — 
the domus Hatnriana (Cic. ad AtL L 6.), at Naples, 
a c. 68, it is more probable that the sentence of 
the judices was favorable. (Cic. pro Font. ; Ju- 
lius Victor, in Font. Fragm. ; Drumann, (Stock. 
Horn. vol. v. pp. 329 — 334, by jrhom an analysis 
of Cicero's speech is given. Toe fragments we 
possess belong to the second speech for the defence. 

party spoke twice, and Cicero each time in 
reply. (£ic. pro Fon LlJLi Quintilian (vi. 3 f 61) 
cite* pro Font. 3. f n example of enigmatic 
allusion.) * * 


sports. 27.) * 

FONTEIUS MAGNUS, a pleader of causes, 
and probably a native of Bithynia, who was one of 
the accusers of Rufus Varenus for extortion while 
proconsul of Bithynia. Pliny the younger de- 
fended Varenus, and Fonteius spoke in reply to 
him. (Plin. Ep. 20, vii. 6.) [W. B. 1).] 

FOXTINA'LIS, an agnomen of A* Atemius, 
consul in b. c. 454. [Atkrmus. j 

FONT US, a Roman divinity, and believed to 
be a sou of Janus. He had an altar on the Jani- 
culus, which derived its name from his father, and 
on which Nunm was believed to be buried. He 
was a brother of Voltumus. (Cic. de Leg. it 22,* 
Amob. iii. 29.) The name of this divinity is con- 
nected with forts, a well ; and he was the personi- 
fication of the tlowing waters. On the 13th of 
October the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
wells, called Fontinalia, at which the wells were 
adorned with garlands, and flowers thrown into 
them. ( Varro, de L. L. vi. 22 ; Fe&tus, s. v. Fon- 
tiiutlia. ) [L. S.J 

FORNAX, a Roman goddess, who is ifud to 
have been worshipped that she might ri|bn the 
j com, and preveut its being burnt in baking in the 
j oven. (Fornax.) Her festival, the Fonutcalia, 
was announced by the curio maximus. (Qv. Fad. 
ii. 525, Ac. ; Festifa, s. v. Fomuculia.) IJartung 
(die lielig. d. Korn. vol. ii. p. 107) considers her to 
be identical with Vesta. (Diet, of Ant. s. r. Forms- 
cat in.) [L. S.) 

FORTU'NA, the goddess of chance or good 
luck, was worshipped both in Greece and Italy, 
and more particularly at Rome, where she was 
considered as the steady goddess of good luck, 
success, and every kind of prosperity. The great 
confidence which the Romans placed in her is ex- 
pressed in the story related by Plutarch (de For- 
titud. Horn. 4), that on entering Rome she put off 
her wings and shoes, and threw away the globe, as 
she intended to take up her permanent abode 
among the Romans. Her worship is trmoed 
to the reign of Ancus Martius and Servius 
Tullius, and the latter is said to have built 
two temples to her, the one in the forum 
boarium, and the other on the banks of the Tibet. 
(Pint. L c. 5, 10 ; Dionys. iv. 27 ; Liv. x. 46 ; 
Ov. Fast. vi. 570.) The Romans mention her 
with a variety of surnames and epithets, as 
private, mnUebris (said to have originated at the 
time when Coriolanus was prevented by the en- 
treaties of the women from destroying Rome, Flat. 

/. e.), region, conn e rv a trir , primigmin, evrsUs, As. 
Fortune Virginensie was worshipped by newly- 
married women, who dedicated their maiden gar- 
ments and girdle in her temple. (AflMfe u. 67 u 
Augustin, de Civ. Dei. ?v 11.) Qvid (Fbffoiv. 
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149) tells us that Fortuna Virilis was worshipped 
. by women, who prayed to her that she might pre- 
■mt «erve^eir charms, and thus enable them to please 
their Husbands. Her surnames, in general, express 
either particular kinds of good luck or the per- 
sons or classes of persons to whom she granted 
it Her worship was of great importance also at 
Antium and Praeneste, where her aortas or oracles 
were very celebrated. (Diet, of Ant. s.v. Oracu- 
lum; Ilartung, die Relig. d. Rom. vol. ii. p. 233, 
dfcc. Comp. Tych*.) [L. S.] 

FORTUNATIA'NUS, ATI'LIUS, a Latin 
grammarian, author of a treatise ( Ars) upon pros- 
ody, and the metres of Horace, which will be 
found in the collection of Putschius. The work is 
extremely defective and in great confusion, the 
different parts being in many places jumbled toge- 
ther in defiance of all order or arrangement. For- 
tunatianus cannot be later than the fifth century, 
since he is quoted by Cassiodorus, and his diction, 
as exhibited in an epistle dedicatory addressed to 
a young senator (p. 2635, ed. Putsch.), is very 
pure and graceful. [\V. H.l 

FORTUNATIA'NUS, CU'RIUS or CHI - 
RIUS, a Roman lawyer, flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, a toort time 
before Cassiodorus, by whom he is quoted. He 
drew up a compendium of technical rhetoric, by 
way of question and answer, in three books, com- 
piled from the chief ancient authorities both Greek 
and Latin, under the title Curii Fortunatiuni Con- 
sult* A rtis Rhetoricae ScJuduxu: Libri ires , a produc- 
tion which at one period was held in high esteem 
as a manual, from being at once comprehensive and 
concise. 

This writer must not be confounded with the 
CuriuaJfortunatianus who, as we are told by Capi- 
tolimmq Max. el Da lb. 4), composed a history of 
the reign of Maximus and Ralbinus, nor with 
Fortunatianus, an African, bishop of Aquileia, 


happened about ▲. d. 106, since his seat in the 
college was bestowed upon the younger Pliny soon 
after that period. From an epigram in Martial we 
might conclude that he was twice elevated to the 
consulship ; but since his name does not appear in 
the Fasti, we are unable to determine the dates, 
although, as stated above, w*e may infer that this 
honour was bestowed upon him, for the first time 
at least, before his journey to Britain, since the 
generpls despatched to command that province 
were generally consulars. 

Two works undoubtedly by this author are still 
extant : — 1. Strategematicon Libri IV. or, if we ob- 
serve the distinction drawn by the author, Strate- 
gematicon Libri III. and Strategicon Liber anus, 
forming a sort of treatise on the art of war, de- 
veloped. in a collection of the sayings and doings 
of the most renowned leaders of antiquity. The 
anecdotes in the first book relate to the various con- 
tingencies which may precede a battle, those in 
the second to the battle itself and its results, those 
in the third to the forming and raising of sieges, 
while thodl in the fourth, or the Strategica t com- 
prehend various topics connected with the internal 
discipline of an army and the duties of the com- 
mander. This conflation, which presents no par- 
ticular attractions in style, and seems to have been 
formed without any very critical investigation of the 
authorities from which some of the stories are derived, 
must have been published about a. D. 84, soon after 
the return of Frontinus from Britain, for we find 
Doraitian named more than once with the title of 
Germanicus, together with frequent allusions to- the 
German war, but no notice whatsoever of the Dacian 
or other subsequent campaigns. 

II. De A</uarductibtis Crisis Romae Libri //., a 
treatise, composed, as we have already pointed out, 
after the year 97. The language is plain and un- 
pretending, while the matter forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of architecture. 


mentioned by St. Jerome ( de Virus III. 97) as a 
commentator on the Gospels. * 

The Editio Princeps of the Ars Rf/ctorica was 
printed at Venice, fol. 1523, in a volume contain- 
ing Rufinianus and other authors upon the same 
subject ; a second edition, revised by 1*. Nannius, 
appeared at Louvain, 8vo. 1550 ; a third, by Erv- 


appeared at Louvain, 8vo. 1550 ; a third, by Erv- 
tnracus, at Strasburg, 8vo. 1568. The piece will 
be found also in the w Rhetores Latin i Antiqui,” 
of Pilhou, Paris, 4to. 1599, p. 38—78. [W. R.J 

FO'SLIA GENS, patrician, of which only one 
fhmily name, Flaccinator, appeals in history. 
The family was early extinct. [W. B. D.l 

FRANGO. [Fanoo.] 

FRON1TNUS, SEX. JULIUS, of whose 
origin and early career we know nothing, first ap- 
pears in history under Vespasian, at the beginning 
of A. 0. 70, as praeto| urbanus, an office which he 
speedily resigned in order to make way for l)o- 
mitian, and it is ‘probable that he was one of the 
consoles sufiMi in a. d. 74. In the course of the 
following year be succeeded Cerealis as governor 
of Britain, where he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of the Sihtres, and maintained the Roman 
power unbroken until superseded by Agricola in 
A* *>. 79. In the third consulship of Nerva 
A. D. 97) Frontinus was nominated curator 
dquarum, an appointment never conferred, as he 
Maasbtf informs us, except upon the leading men of 
the state (de Aq. 1 ; comp. 102) ; he also enjoyed 
tl^hlgh dignity of augur, and his death must have 


We learn from the preface to the Strategematioa, 
that Frontinus had previously written an essay De 
Orient ia Militari, and Aelian speaks of a disqui- 
sition on the tactics employed in the age of Homer, 
both of which are lost. 

Tlie Editio Princeps of the Straiegematica was 
printed by Euch. Silber, 4to. Rom. 1487. The 
l*est editions are that of F. Oudendorp, 8vo. Lug. 
Bat. 1731, reprinted, with additions and ’cor- 
rections, by Con. Oudendorp, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1779, 
and that of Schwebel, 8vo. Lips. 1772. 

There is an early translation into our own lan- 
guage dedicated to Henry VIII., entitled “ The 
Stratagems, Sleyghtes, and Policies of Wane, 
gathered together by S. Julius Frontinus, and 
translated into English by Rycharde Morysine,” 
8 vo. Lond. 1539; and another by M. D. A. B. D. 

] 2mo. Lond. 1686. to which is added “a new col- 
lection of the most noted stratagems and bravo ex- 
ploits of modem generals ; with a short account of 
the weapons offensive and defensive, and engines 
commonly used in war.” There are also transla- 
tions into German by Schbffer, foL Meynts, 1982 ; 
by Motschidler, 8vo. Wittemberg, 1540 ; by 
Tacius, fol. Ingglst. 1542, including Vegetius, re- 
printed fill. Frank. 1578 ; and by Kind, 8vo. Leina. 


1578; and by Kind, 8vo. Leina. 

n i - vs a F 


1 750, along with Polyaenus : into French % 
Remy Rousseau, about . 1514; by Wolkir, fid. 
Paris, 1 536, along witKJ&jtotiiia ; by Parrot, 4to. 
Paris, 1664; and amn|p^ia, 8vo. Flute, 1772: 
into Italian by Fr. xiucio Duran tino, 8vo. ViMg. 

n 3 
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1537 ; by Com. de Trino, 8vo. Venet. 1541 ; by 
Alov, de Tortis, 8vo. Venet 1543 ; by Ant Oan- 
dino, 4to. Venet 1574: into Spanish by Didac. 
Guillen, de Avila. 4to. Salamanca, 1515; a list 
which forcibly indicates the interest excited by 
mm' topics in the sixteenth century. 

The Editio Princeps of the De Aquaedttctibus, , in 
folio, is without date, but is known to have been 
printed at Rome, by Herolt, about 1490. . The 
best edition is that of Polenus, 4to. Patav. 172*2, 
to which we may add the translation by Ronclelet, 
4 to. Paris, 1820* 

The collected works were edited with the notes 
of the earlier commentators, by Keuchen, 8vo. 
Amst. 1661. 

The Stratejrematica will be found in the various 
collections of the “ Veteres de Re Militari Scripto- 
res,” of which the most complete is that published 
by Scriverius, 4to. Lug. Bat. 1607. 

The De Aquaocluctibus is included in the 44 The- 
saums Antiquitatum Romanarum ” of Gmcvius, 
where it is accompanied by the voluminous disser- 
tations of Fabretti. • 

(Tac. Hist. iv. 38, Agric. 17 ; Plin. Epist. iv. 8 
x. 8 ; Mart. Epigr. xf 4, 8, but we cannot be cer- J 
tain that he alludes to our .Frontinus ; Aelian, j 
Tact. 1 ; Veget. ii. 3.) [W. R,] 

In the collection of the Agrimensores or Ret Agra- 
riae A adores are preserved some treatises usually 
ascribed to Sex. Julius Frontinus. The collection con- j 
sists of fragments connected with the art of measur- j 
ing land and ascertaining boundaries. It was put ; 
together without skill, pages of different works being i 
mixed up together, and the writings of one author , 
being sometimes attributed to another. For an ac- : 
count of the collection we must refer to N iebuhr ( Hid. ! 
of Rome, vol.ii. p. 634 — 644), and to Illume (AAW- 
uisches Museum fur Jurisprwienz, vol. vii. p. 173 
— 248). 1. In the edition of this collection by 

Goesius (Amst. 1674) there is a fragment (p. 28 
— 37) attributed to Frontinus, which gives an 
account of measures of length and geometric forms. 
In Cfoesius it is erroneously headed, De Agro - 
rum Qualitatc — a title which properly belongs 
to the following fragment. The writer states 
that, after having been diverted from his studies, 
by entering on a military life, his attention 
was again turned to the measurement of distances 
(as 4he height of mountains and the breadth 
of rivers), from the connection of the subject 
with his profession. Mention is made in this 
fragment of the Dacian victory, by which is pro- 
bably meant the conquest of Daria under , Trajan, 
in ▲. d. 104. This fragment is wrongly attributed 
to Frontinus. Although some of the circumstances 
of the author's history seem to fit Hyginus (com- 
pare Ilygin. De Limit. Const it. p. 209, ed. Goes.), 
it is more likely that the author was Balbus, who 
wrote a treatise, De Asse, which is inserted in the 
collections of Antejustinian Law. In the principal 
manuscript (codex Arccrianus) of the Agrimensores, 
the fragment is entitled liaRA Liber ad Celsum. 

2. In p. 38—39, Goes, is an interesting frag- 
ment of Frontinus De Agrorum Qualitate , in which 
are explained the distinctions between ager a ssig- 
nalut, ager mentura comprchtmus, and ager j 
ardfnius. These are the three principal distinc- J 
lions os to quality, but there is also an explanation 
of other terms, as agermAsedrus, ager estradusus 
.{Niebuhr, Hist, of /to4W|ol. ii. app. i.). Profes- 
sor C. Giraad, in his RetAgHdriae S criptorum no- 
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bilions Reliquiae , Paris, 1843, p. 7, n. 2, doubts 
whether the fragment De Agrorum Qualitate is 
properly attributed to Frontinus, and seem in- 
clined to refer it to Balbus. In support m this 
loubt he cites the Prolegomena of Polenus, p. 16, 
prefixed to the edition by Polenus of 'Frontinus, 
De Aquaeduct. 4to. Patav. 1722. It should be ob- 
served that the fragment to which these doubts 
apply is not (as Giraud seems to suppose) the frag- 
ment De Agrorum Qualitate (p. 38, Goes., p. 1*2, 
Giraud), but the fragment which we have already 
treated of in the preceding paragraph, addressed » 
Cclsus, and wrongly headed in Goesiua, p. 28. 

3. Next follows (p.J19) the fragment headed 
De Contrmrrsiis , which consists of short and muti- 
lated extracts from the beginnings of chapters in 
the work of Frontinus on the same subject. The 
Controversiae Agrorum , which were fifteen in num- 
ber, were disputes connected with land, most of 
which were decided notin’* ordinario. but byagri- 
mcnsorcs, who gav*. judgment according to the rules 
of their art. In other cases, or, perhaps, in 
earlier times three arbitri , appointed under a law 
of the Twelve Tables, or a single arbiter, ap- 
pointed under the Lex Mamilia (Cic. tie Leg. i. 21), 
pronounqgd n decision, after having received a re- 
port from agrimensores. Some account of these 
controversiae may be found in Walter, (leach, des 
Rom. Rechts. p. 784 — 8, ed. 1840. In natural ar- 
rangement, the treatise De Controvernis follows the 
treatise I)e Qualitate, because upon the quality of 
the land depend the rules for deciding disputes. 
The fragments De Cmtroversiis are followed by 
commenfciries (p. 44 — 89, Goes.) l>earing the names 
of Aggenus Urbicus and Simplicius. The former 
seems to hare been a Christian, who lived about 
the middle of the fifth century, and the so-called 
Liber Simp/ici owes its name to the absurd Hi take 
of some hasty reader, who met with the following 
; remark at the end of the first part of the comment- 
• ar }’ of Aggenus: — 44 Satis, ut puto, dilneide genera 
i controversiarum expeaui : nam ct nmjAieiu* enar- 
| rare conditiones earum existimavi, quo facilius ad 
j intellectual pertinerent" — (p. 62, 63, Goes.) Th«r 
! Liber Simplici, then, as some of the manuscript* 
j import, is prolwbly a work of Aggenus, and, from 
| some expressions which it contains, seems to have 
| been delivered orally as a lecture. A portion of 
1 never before published, was given to the world 
! by HI nine, in Rhctn. Museum fur Jurisp. vol. v. p, 
j — / 3- These commentaries upon Frontinus 

j arc exceedingly confused and ill- written, the author 
j having been a mere compiler, without any practical 
knowledge of the subject he was writing upon. 
Their chief value consist* in the original passages 
of Frontinus and Hyginus which they preserve, 
for Hyginus, like Frontinus, wrote a treatise lie 
Contrmrrsiis (which wa* first published by Blume, 
in Rhein. Museum, fir Jurisp. vol. vii. 138 — 172), 
Rru ^ Aggenus, in making up his commentary on 
Frontinus, plagiarises the text of Hyginua. It is 
exceedingly difficult to determine precisely all the 
passages which belong textually to Frontinus la 
the commentary of Aggenus. The chief due is 
the superiority of sense and diction in the original 
writer ; and there can be no doubt that the epithet 
pruestantisstmns applied to such a monster at Do- 
mitian (p. 68, Goes.), must have proceeded Item a 
contemporary of the emperor. The Liber U 
contains remarks on the status and trmmemdmmaf 
which proiwhi, 
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but it alto contains a long passage (p. 87 — 89 
Goes.), which does not relate to the subject of Con- 

# troversiae. , and may have been introduced by an 
accidental transposition of leaves from a treatise 
De Conditionibus Agrorum of Siculus Flaccus. 
Walter ( Gesck , dcs Horn. Rechts , p. 784, n. 64) at- 
tempts to restore to order the confused commentary 
of Aggenus. The Liber Diazographus, in Goesius, 
p. 90 bears the following title, “Aggeni Urbici in 
Julium Frontinum Commentariorum liber secundus, 
qui Diazographus dicitur.” It consists of a set of 

plates or drawings, which seem intended to illus- 
trate the writings of Frontinus De Limitibus and 
De Controversiu, 

4. Next follows (p.102 — 14 7, Goes.) a treatise, De 
Coloniis, which has been generally published under 
the nama of Frontinus, but it is doubtful whether 
any. part of it really belongs to our author. It is 
compiled from various sources, as the Commentarius 
Clatulii Cacsaris, the Liber Matin, the Mappa Al 
banensium, and contains much qprious information, 
topographical and historical. That, in its present 
state, it cannot have been compiled by Frontinus 
is evident from the mention which it makes of 
later emperors, as Antoninus and Commodus. 
Some notes on this work by Andreas Scottus were 
printed by P. Burmann in his edition <JF Velleius 
Paterculus p. 632 — 640, (Bug. Bat. 1719.) The 
chaotic fragment, called in Goesius, p. 128, Jut it 
Froutini Siculi Prwfatio, is quite out of place, and 
resembles the end of the first part of the Com- 
mentary of Aggenus Urbicus (p. 64, Goes.). The 
name Siculus joined to Frontinus appears to have 
been given from an ignorant confusion of Frontinus 
with Siculus Flaccus. In consequence of works 
having been wrongly attributed to Frontinus, which 
clearly could not have been written by the author 
of the treatises on Stratagems and on Aqueducts, 
some scholars, following Polenus, have supposed the 
existence of two writers of the same name, and 
have maintained that the writer on Stratagems and 
the Frontinus, of whom wo^possess some genuine 
remains in the collection of Agrimensores , were 

* different persons. (Fabric. Biliioth. Lot . vol. iii. 
p. 31 1, ed. Emesti.) 

5. In Goesius, p. 215 — 219, is a fragment given 
without, the name of any author, under the title 
Frugnumtum Agrurium de Limilibta. In one ma- 
nuscript it is ascribed to Hyginus, and in another 
to Julius Frontinus Siculus. Niebuhr attributes 
it to Frontinus. ( Hid, of Rome, vol ii. p. 623. 
n. 9, and p, 626. n. 22.) 

For detailed information relating to the Agri- 
mensores generally, and to the difficult subjects 
treated of by Frontinus, the reader is referred (in 
addition to toe authors already cited) to Booking's 
Institutiomen, vol. L p. 325 — 331 ; RudorfT, in ISa- 
vigny’s Zeitsckrfi, vol. x. p. 34 4— - 437 ; the Me- 
moirs of Zeiss, in Zeitsch. fiir die Altcrtk. Wisscnsch. 
Darmstadt, 1 840 ; Schoell, Histoire de la Literature 
Momaine, vol ii. p. 454, voL iil p. 227 ; Giraud, 
Reeherehm sur le Droit de Propriety vol. i. p. 97 ; 
Duieau do la Malle, E? commie Politique dee Ro~ 
mum, vol. i. pp. 66, 179. 

The fragment* of Frontinus connected with the 
Rm Agraria are appended to Sichard’s edition of 
the Codes Theodwmuus, as it appears in the Bro- 
viarium Auiani, fob Basil* 1528. They are given 
In the complete editions of the works of Frontinus, 

X P. Sterner, 4to> Lug. Bat 1607, and R. Keu- 
i. 8 vo. Amst 1661. They we also contained 
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in Ihe following collectione of Agrimensores : — 
1. De Agrorum, Conditionibus, &c., apud Turn# 
bum. 4 to. Pari*. 1555. 2. Auctores Finium R&- 
gundorum cum Nic. Rigaliii Observ. 4to. Lutet, 
1614. 3. Ret Agrariae Auctores, cura With. 

Goesii. 4 to. Amst. 1674. Some of the remaiuft^are 
to be found in C. Giraud’s Rei Agrariae Scriptotfum 
nobiliores Reliquiae, Paris, 1843. The fragment De 
Controversy, with the commentaries of Aggenus 
Urbicus, and of the Pseudo-Simplicius, were edited 
by Blume in the Rhein. Museum furJurisp. voLv. 
p. 329 — 384. Niebuhr considers the fragments of 
Frontinus as the only work among the Agrimen- 
sores which can be counted a part of classical li- 
terature, or which was composed with any real 
legal knowledge. This opinion comes with au- 
thority from the great historian who, in his inves- 
tigations concerning the Agrarian institutions, made 
frequent use of the Agrimensores, and was thence 
led on to a critical examination of the entire circuit 
of Roman history. In compliance with the recom- 
mendation of Niebuhr (to whom the writings of 
the Agrimensores haJ always a peculiar charm), 
several scholars of eminence have recently devoted 
their attention to this obscure subject, and a new 
edition of the whole^collection has been undertaken 
by Blume, Lachmann, apd Rudorflj the appearance 
of which is anxiously desired. [J. T. G.J 
FR JNTI'NUS, JU'LIUS, a Latin rhetorician, 
who gave instructions in his art to Alexander Se- 
ven™. ( Lamprid,- Alex. Ser. 3.) [W. R,] 

FRONTO, M. AUFI'DIUS, was the grandson 
of Cornelius Fronto, the orator, by his only 
daughter, who married Aufidius Victorinus. An- 
fidius Fronto was consul a. d. 199, and in 217 
was nominated governor of Africa, but at the so- 
licitation of the provincials was removed by Ma- 
crinus to Asia. Ttys appointment also was 
cancelled by the emperor, who offered the usual 
pecuniary compensation, which was refused. A 
monument discovered at Pcsaro, erected by this 
individual in memory of his son, bears the follow- 
ing inscription: — M. Aukidio Frontoni Prone- 
foti M. Cornbli Frontonis Oratoris Consu- 
lts Magistki I mpekatorvm Lrci et Antonini 
Nepotis A i' fi i ) i Victorini Praefbcti Urbi 
bis CoNsi'us Fronto Consul Filio Dulcis- 
simo. (Dion Cass, lxxviii. 22 ; Orelli, Tnscrip. n. 
1176.) • [W. R.) 

FRONTO, CA'TIUS, a contemporary of Vea- 
pas i an, who defended Bassus, and afterwards Va- 
renus. He seems to have been an orator of some 
eminence at the time. (Plin. EpisL iv. 9, vi. 13.) 
Niebuhr, in his life of Com. Fronto (p. 37) is in- 
clined to believe that he is the same as the Fronto 
spoken of by Juvenal, and who owned the house 
of the poet Horace. £1*. S.J 

FRONTO, M. CORNE'LTUS, who is gene* 
rally styled The Orator by the writers of the third 
and fourth centuries, and whom his contemporaries 
regarded as inferior in eloquence only to Cicero 
himself, was by descent an Italian, but a native of 
Cirta, a Roman colony in Numidia, wftere, during 
the dictatorship of Caesar, a huge body of the fol- 
lowers of P. Sittius had received allotments of 
land. He watfn all probability bom under Don!* 
dan, and in early life devoted hat little attention 
to literature, since, although a pupil of IHonyahu, 
sumamed the subtle {6 \eur4s), and of Athenodotua, 
he had scarcely oommtfjwi the ®tttdy of the an* 
dent authors at th» of twenty*#*, UjM» 

W4 
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however, to Rome, in the reign of?Ha- 
drian, hie soon attained to such celebrity as a 
pleader and a teacher of rhetoric, that not only 
were his instructions and society eagerly sought 
by jhouths of the highest rank, but he attracted 
th^ttenUon of the court, and gradually assumed 
the same position as' that occupied by the 
younger Pliny in the time of Trajan. To his charge 
was committed the child, M. Annius Verus, known 
In history as the emperor M. Aurelius ; subse- 
quently he was selected as the preceptor of L. 
Commodus, who, «rhen he assumed the purple, 
took the name of L. Verus, and he discharged his 
duties towards both pupils so much to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, that he was admitted into the 
senate, was nominated consul for' the months of 
July and August a. d. 143, and five years after- 
wards was appointed proconsul of Asia, a distinc- 
tion which he declined, on the plea of infirm health. 
Nor were his rewards confined to mere unsubstan- 
tial honours. From the gains of a lucrative pro- 
fession, and the liberality of his royal patrons he 
amassed considerable wealth, became proprietor of 
the celebrated gardens of Maecenas, acquired villas 
indifferent parts of Italy, and expended a large 
sum upon the erection of splendid baths. It is 
true that he speaks of himself as poor, but this 
must be regarded as the mock humility of one who 
compared his own ample means with the overgrown 
fortunes of the great nobility. In old age he was 
severely afflicted with gout, and during the frequent 
attacks of the malady his house was the resort of 
the most eminent men of the metropolis, who were 
in the habit of assembling round his couch, and 
listening with delight to his conversation. S> 
great was his fame as a speaker, that a sect of 
rhetoricians arose who were denominated Front o- 
ttiarri Following the exam Die of their founder, they 
scrupulously avoided the practical diction and pom- 
pous exaggeration of the Greek school ; and while 
they made it their aim to adhere in all things to' 
the severe simplicity of nature, bestowed especial 
care on the purity of their language, rejecting all 
word* and expressions not stamp'd with the au- 
thority of the most approved ancient models. 

Fronto, whose disposition, as far as we can judge 
from hi* correspondence, must have been singularly 
gentle and amiable, was throughout life regarded 
with the warmest esteem* by his imperial disciples, 
and the letters of Marcns in particular, who sought 
permission from the senate to raise a statue to his 
master, breathe a spirit of the strongest affection. 
Of bis parents and ancestors we know nothing 
whatsoever, for the story that he was descended 
by the mother’s side from Plutarch is a mere mo- 
dem fabrication ; hut we rrad of a brother with 
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scattered over the page* of Aulu* Gellius and other 
Latin grammarians. But about the year 1814 
Angelo Mai found that the sheets of a palimpsest, 
in the Ambrosian library, which had formerly be- 
longed to the famous monastery of St. Columba ft 
Bobbio, containing a translation of a portion of the 
acts of the first council of Chalcedon, had been 
made up from ancient MSS. of Symmachus, of an 
old commentator on Cicero, of Pliny the younger, 
and especially of Fronto ; and that the original 
writing' was still partially legible. In this manner 
a considerable number of letters which had passed^ 
between the orator, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, 
L. Verus, and various friends, together with some 
short essays, were recovered and published at 
Milan in 1815, in a disordered and mutilated con- 
dition indeed, as was to be expected under the 
circumstances of the case [see Cicbro, p. 728] j 
but still sufficiently perfect to convey a very clear 
idea of the nature and value of the pieces when 
entire. But the jjiwmvcry did not end here, for 
upon the removal of Mai to Rome, he detected in 
the Vatican another portion of the acts of the 
same council of Chalcedon ; also a palimpsest, 
breaking off very nearly at the point where the 
codex mentioned above commenced, evidently 
written at the same period by the same band, and 
proved to have been once the property of the same 
monaster}’, thus unquestionably forming the first 
port or volume of that very MS. of which the. 
Ambrorian library possessed the second, and in 
port consisting of leaves of parchment which bad, 
in the first instance, exhibited the epistles of 
Fmnto. From this source upwards of a hundred 
new letters were obtained, and these too in better 
order than the first. An improved edition, con- 
taining these important additions and alterations, 
i appeared at Rome in 18*23. 

1 The announcement that a lost treasure, such as 
the works of Fronto were supposed to be, had 
been regained, excited intense interest among 
scholars ; but their |pticipations were miserably 
disappointed. The compositions in question are so 
inconceivably tame and vapid in style, and relate 
to matters so trivial (we may almost say childish), 
that it would be impossible to point out any pro- 
duction of classical antiquity, of equal extent, from 
which so little that is agreeable or instructive can 
be gleaned. We find a series of short communica- 
tions pleasing indeed, in so far os they show the 
kindly connection which subsisted throughout life 
between an amiable preceptor and bis imperial 
pupils, bnt relating almost exclusively *tb the most 
ordinary domestic occurrences, totally Restitute of 
attraction either in form or substance. 

The contents of the Roman edition of l 82S are 


whom be lived on the most cordial terms, and who 
rose to high office under Antoninus Pius. By his 
wife. Gratia or Cratia, who died when he was far 
advanced in life, he had an only daughter, who 
married Aufidins Victorious, by whom she had 
three sons one of whom was M. Anfidius Fronto, 
consul a. dP 199, the individual who erected a 
monument at Pesaro, the inscription on which is 
given in the article below. The precise date of 
Fronto’* death is not recorded, butg&e latest of his 
epistles belongs to the year a. d. Ito. 

Up to a recent period no work of Fronto was 
known to be in existence, with the exception of a 
corrupt and worthless tract entitled De DiffhrentHa 
Yocwmfarvm % and a fe# very short fragments 


as follows : — - 

I. FputrJamm art Marcum CaeMP&m Libri 1% 
addressed to M. Aurelius before his accession, com- 
prising in all 122 letters, of which 88 are from the 
Caesar to Fronto, 54 from Fronto to the Caesar, 
two in Greek from Fronto to Doroitia Cal villa, 
mother of the Caesar, one (a fragment) in Greek 
to some unknown personage, and one piece in 
Greek which must be considered rather in the 
light of an essay in imitation of Lysias and Plato 
than as a letter, properly speaking. The fifth 
book consists of mere notes, 5ft in number, many 
of them not exceeding one or two lines, such as, 

To my Lord, — If you love Mat all, sleep during* 
these nights, that you iqp/jitoe into the senate 
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with a good colour, and read with energy. 1 * Reply : 
“ To my Master, — I shall never love you enough. 
I will sleep.” 

II. Epistolarum ad Antoninum Imperatorem 
Libri //., addressed to M. Aurelius, now emperor, 
comprising in all eighteen letters, eight from 
the emperor to Fronto, ten from Fronto to the 
emperor. 

III. Epistolae ad Verum. Two letters to Verus, 
the person addressed being probably M. Aurelius, 
who, at the period of hfo adoption, was known as 
M. Annius Verus. [M. Aurelius.] 

IV. Epistolarum ad Verum Imjteratorem Liber , 
comprising in all thirteen letters, six from Verus to 
Fronto, seven from Fronto to Verus. 

V. De Bello Parthico , a short fragment of a 
history of this disastrous campaign, drawn up at 
the earnest request of Verus. 

VI. De Feriis Alsiensibus. Four epistles, two 
from M. Aurelius, now emperor, to Fronto ; two 
from Fronto to JV1. Aurelius, con tuning some allu- 
sions to certain festivities at Alsium. 

VII. De Nepfjte Ammo. A short note of con- 
dolence from M. Aurelius to Fronto on the loss of 
a grandson, the child of his daughter and Aufidius 
Victorious, with a reply at some length by Fronto. 

, VIII. Anon. Apparently a brief rhetorical 
txercise upon this legend. 

IX. De Eloqueniia. A fragment addressed to 
K. Caesar. 

.*X. De OralionibuSy in two letters, addressed 
“Antonino Augusto.” 

X I. Epistolae ad Antoninum Pium. comprising 
in dl nine letters, one from Pius to Fronto, four 
fro^ Frouto to Pius, one from Fronto to M. Caesar, 
oneVom M. Caesar to Fronto; together with two 
of w»ch the addresses are doubtful. 

X J. Epistolarum ad Arnicas Lihri If ., com- 
prising in all thirty-seven letters, the whole written 
by Fnpto, with the exception of one from Appian 
the huorian, which, as well as the reply of Fronto, 
is in Obck. • 

XI II Prindpia Historian . A mutilated frag- 
ment. ,» 

XlV?Caftde* Fumi et Pulceris, and X V. Lawlcs 
Negligent. Two dull scraps of paradoxical nlca- 
santry, oftthe former of which at least the author 
seems to tae prided himself (De Perm A Is. 3.) 

XVI. Yragmentuy collected from various 
sources. I 

XVII. ikDiffkrentiis Vocabtdorum. 

Allusions ye contained in the above and in the 

Latin grammarians to several works by Fronto, of 
which no trad remains. A catalogue of these, as 
well as of tm works erroneously ascribed to this 
Fronto, wiB ui found in the edition of Niebuhr 
noticed beldw*\ 

The Editio nncepa of the newly found remains 
was printed at Man in two volumes, 8vo. 1815 ; 
was reprinted v&atim at Frankfort in 1816 ; and 
with important Improvement* and commentaries 
by Niebuhr, Ph.Wtmann, and Heindorf, 8vo. 
Berol. 1816. Of pe Roman edition of 1823 we 
have spoken above; the new pieces that appeared 
in that edition weiUpuWished (Ccllis, 1832,) as 
a supplemental vol^e to the Milan, Frankfort, 
and Berlin editiohs. A translation of the latter, 
by Axmand Cassa%,yith the Latin text ** en re- 
gard ” appeared at |*«, 2 vols, 8vo., 1 830. 

The De Difikrmk VooabtUonm was first 
printed in the “Gtikftici Itlu.tres XII. 11 fol. 
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Parish 1516 ; and will be found in the “ Auctofes* 
Linguae Latinae 11 of Dionysius Gothofredus, 4 to,' 
Genev. 1595, 1602, 1622 ; and in the ** Gram- 
maticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui 11 of Putschius, 
4to. Hanov. 1605, p.219l. 

The ancient authorities with fegard to Fropto 
have been carefully collected in the dissertations 
prefixed to the editions by Mai and Niebuhr. In 
the Roman edition of 1823 is given for the first 
time a distinct account of the palimpsests of Milan 
and the Vatican. [W. R.] 

FRONTO, of Emisa, the uncle of Longinus, 
taught rhetoric at Athens, and wrote many orar 
tions, in the reign of Alexander Severus. There 
are two epigrams by him on points of grammar in 
the Greek. Anthology. (§uid. s. v. Gpovrav E pi- 
<rr)i/6s ; Brunck, Analect. vol. ii. p. 347 ; Jacobs, 
AnthoLCraec. vol. iii. p. 56, vol. xiii. p. 938.) [L.S.J 

FRONTO, J U'LIUS r is mentioned as the prae- 
fectus vigilum at the accession of Galba, a. d. 68, 
who deprived him of this office. He was probably 
restored to his office by Otho, when the latter ob- 
tained the supreme power, a. d. 69, for we find 
him serving as tribune in Otho's army in the cam- 
paign against Caecina, the general of Vitellius. 
llis brother, Julius Gmtus, was praefectof the camp 
in Caecina’s army, and Galba's soldiers, suspecting 
that Jul us Fronto meditated treachery, put him in 
chains. His brother Gratus met with the same 
treatment from C'aecina's soldiers, and for the same 
reason. (Tac. Hist. i. 20, ii. 26.) 

FRONTO, OCT A' VI US, a contemporary of 
the emperor Tiberius, had once been invested 
with the practorship, and in a. d. 16 spoke in the 
senate against the great luxury then prevailing. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 33.) [US.] 

FRONTO, PAPI'RIUS, a jurist, who pro- 
bably lived about the time of Antoninus Pius, or 
rather earlier, for he is cited by Mnrcianus (who 
lived under Antoninus and several succeeding 
emperors), as if he were an elder contemporary : 
“Peculium nascitur, crescit, decrescit, moritur, et 
ideo eleganter Papirius Fronto dicebat , peculium 
simile esse liomini.’ 1 (Dig. 15. tit. 1. a. 40. pr.) 
He published Responsa (Dig. 14. tit. 2. s. 4. § 2. 
fin.) ; and a third book of this work is cited by 
Callistratus. (Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 220. §1.) In 
Dig. 30. ». 114. § 7, an opinion in which Fronto 
agrees with Scaevola is approved of by Marcianus. 

1 1 is not likely that the Decreta Frontiana upon 
which Aristo wrote, or on which Aristo was cited 
(I)igt 29. tit. 2. s. ult.), had any connection with 
the jurist Fronto ; nor are there sufficient grounds 
for the identification of the jurist, or the establish- 
ment of his relationship, with any of the Frontonet 
who are known to have lived about the age of the 
Antonines. (Maianaiua, ad XXX. Jctorum Frag . 
Com. voL ii. p. 256—263.) [J. T. G.] 

FRONTO, Vl'BIUS, served as commander of 
the cavalry under Pomponius Flaccus in b. c. 19, 
and conquered king Vonones on the rfler Pyramus* 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 68.) f[L. S.] 

FRUGI, a surname of L. Calpumiu* Piso, 
consul in n. c. 1 33, and also borne by some of hia 
descendants, y^tao.] 

FU'FIA OKWSn plebeian, has been frequently 
confounded, both in MSS. and by the earlier 
scholars, with a Fusia gene, which did not exist, 
at least during the latter period of the republic, 
and is only the ancient form of the n a me of the 
Furia gens. The Fufii do not occur in history 
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until the seventh century of the city ; and their 
only cognomens are Calknus and Gxminus, the 
former of which is probably derived from the town 
of Cales in Campania. It is not improbable that 
that whole Fuiia gens originally came from Cam- 
pania. [L. S.] 

FUFI'CIUS FANGO. [Fanoo.] 

FUFl'DIUS. 1. L. Fi'kidius, a pleader of 
causes in some repute at Rome, about n. c. 1 1 5— 
105. M. Aemilius Scaunis the elder addressed 
to him an autobiography in three books. (Cic. 
Brut. 30 ; Plin. II. N. xxiii. 1. s. 6\) 

2. Fupidh's, propraetor of llaetica in the first 
year of the Sertorian war. Sertorius defeated him 
in b. c. 83 or 8’2. (Sail. Frapm. i. 15, 5*2, ed. 
Gerlach, vol. L) In the speech which Sallust 
ascribes to M. Aemilius Lepidus against Sulla, 
Fufidius is called M a base slave-girl, the dishonour 
of the honours” which Sulla conferred on him. 
(Fragm. xv. p. 218.) In Floras (iii. 21) Furfi- 
dius, who admonished Sulla, during the proscrip- 
tion, u to spare some that he might have some to 
rule,” was probably Fufidius, and in Plutarch {Still. 
31, comp. id. Sert. 25, 27 ), for Aufidius, a flatterer 
of Sulla, to whom somewhat similar advice is 
attributed, should be read, According to Sintenis, 
the last editor of Plutarch, Fufidius. 

3. Ftfiuits, a Roman Eques, whom L. Piso, 
when proconsul of Macedonia, assigned to his cre- 
ditors at Apollonia. (Cic. in Pison. 35.) According 
to Cicero, this assignment was the more shameful, 
because these very Apolloniates had procured by a 
bribe of 200 talents to Piso remission or delay of 
their own debts. Cicero {ad Alt. xi. 13.) speaks 
of co-heirs of Fufidius, and of a Futidian estate (iA. 
14 and 15) ; and a farm was purchased by one 
Fufidius for Q. Cicero. (Cic. ad Q.Fr. iii. 1.) Rut 
in the absence of their praenomina it is impossible 
to identify these Fufidii. 

4. Q. FiFiuirs, was a native of Arpinum, and 
of equestrian rank at Rome. He was one of three 
commissioners sent, a. r>. 40, by the municipality 
of Arpinum to collect their rents in ( 'isaipine < »aul. 
[Fa rnt.'s. ) Fufidius married a daughter of M. 
Caesius, and was tribune of a legion stationed in 
Cilicia during Cicero’s proconsulship. Cicero re- 
commends Fufidius to M. Rrutus. (Cic. ad Fain. 
xiii. J 1.) 

A wealthy man of this name is mentioned by 
Horace. {Sat. i. 2. 12.) I W. R. 1 >. j 

FUFl'DIUS, a jurist, who probably lived be- 
tween the time of Vespasian and Hadrian. • We 
do not subscribe to the conjecture of Maiansius, 
who believes that he may have been the same 
person with the I#. Fufidius Pollio, who was consul 
in a. b. 166. He was not later than Africanus, 
and appears not to have been earlier than Atilici- 
nns, a contemporary of Proculus, for, in Dig. 34. 
tit 2. s. 5, Africanus seems to quote an opinion of 
Atilicinns from the second book of Qune»tionm of 
Fufidius. Zumnem, however, must have under- 
stood this^xusage differently, for he draws from it 
the inference that Fufidius was earlier than Atili- 
cinus. In Dig. 40. tit. 2. s. 25, Gains quotes an 
opinion of Fufidius (for such iaglhe true reading, 
not Aufidius, as some editions read, following Ha- 
loander in his departure from the Florentine manu- 
script of the Pandects). To the opinion of Fufidius 
Gains opposes that of Ncrva, the son, and adopts 
the latter. Hence Ncrva, the son, is thought by 
Zimmern to have written after Fufidius, but the 
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inference is not conclusive, for the question on 
which Nerva differed from Fufidius may have been 
disputed in the schools, and the opinion subse- 
quently selected by Fufidius may have been con- 
troverted by Nerva before Fufidius wrote. In the 
passage in question, which relates to manumissions, 
Fufidius speaks of a causa probations, and therefore 
Maiansius concludes that he wrote after the date 
of the Lex Aelia Sentia , which was passed in the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus. (Compare 
Gaius, i. 18, 38, 39, 40.) In the Institutes of 
Gains (ii. 154), occurs the ambiguous expression, 
” tfiuimipiam apud Fufidium Sabina plaeeat." Un- 
der Ferox [ Fkrox ] w/' have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the meaning of this expression. It seems to 
imply that a work passing under the name of Fufi- 
dius, contains an opinion of Sabinus, but it does 
not enable ns to determine whether the work ex- 
hibited Fufidius as commenting upon or citing 
Sabinus, or whether it was an original treatise of 
Fufidius, with ndtes by Sabinus. In Dig. 42. tit. 
5. s. 29, Fufidius is quoted by Pnulus on a nice 
question: — When a man in whose honour a public 
statue has been erected becomes insolvent, does the 
ownership of the statue pass under a sale of his 
good s for the benefit of his creditors ? 

Cujas (Obserr. i. 9) claims the honour of having 
been the first to rescue the name of this jurist fron 
obscurity, and is inclined to identify him with th? 
Ii. Fufidius mentioned above (No. 1], but this 1. 
Fufidius was certainly earlier than our jiuit. 

( Maiansius, ad XXX Ictorum Frap. Comment. «1. 
ii. p. 273 — 287.) [J. T. GJ 

FUFFTIUS, an architect, was the first Ro.mn 
writer on architecture. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. f 1 4, 
where, however, the reading of the name isvery 
doubtful : see Schneider's note. ) fp kj 

Fb MUS, a Roman modeller, whose nitae is 
known hv a statue in burnt clay, discover^ near 
Perugia, in 1773. It is two feet high, represent- 
ing a household god, covered with a dog-snn, and 
has on its base the inscription, C. Fi'KtuaFlNXIT. 

( Winckelmann, Brief* iib. d. neuceL ferculan. 
entdeek. $ 29, Pea’s note.) /[P. S.J 

FU 'FI US. 1. C. and M. Frpirs, tVo Roman 
eqqjtes mentioned by Cicero (jiro F(<tm2 0) ; hut 
otherwise unknown. / 

2. Q. Frriujs an intimate friend olbicero, who 

recommended him in n. c. 50 to (J Mummies. 
(Cic. ad Fain. xiii. 3.) / 

3. L. Fi pu s a Roman orator^vho was an 

elder contemjHmiry of Ciccm. Abut w.c. 98 he 
accused M’. Aqnil'lius of ex tortiojyvhk’b he had 
commith>d in his consulship in Cpily a c. 101. 
On that occasion L. Fufius evincejfgnMt steal and 
industry ; but the occiism*<], who /as defended by 
M. An ton ius, was ncquittetl. /The oratory of 
Fufius seems to have been of a wry vehement and 
passionate character, and the tint. himself of a very 
quarrelsome nature ; and this Je retained even in 
his advanced age, when he jM nearly lost his * 
voice. (Cic. dr Oral. I. 39, i¥22, iii. 13 ; d* Qf. 
ii. 14; Brut. 62.) 7 

4. M. Ft; errs, a friend t Milo, who was ac- 

companied by him at the ri/a when he murdered 
P. Clod ins. (Ascon. in do. MUo*. n, 33. ed. 
Orelli.) 7 

5. Q. Furii’s, a Roman Jjues, mentioned by Ci- 
cero ( Phil. ii. 1 6), but othrwise unknown. [L.H.] 

FU1jC 1'NIU8 4 a ndm which is borne by 
several persons in Rai/t history, belonging 
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different periods as well as places, so that we cannot 
say whether they belonged to one gens or family 
or not. 

1. C. Fulcinius. When, in b. c. 438, the 
Fidenates had revolted against Rome, and joined 
Lars Tolumnius of Veii, the Romans sent C. Ful- 
cinius and three others as ambassadors to inquire 
into (he cause of the revolt. Rut the Fidenates, 
on the advice of Tolumnius, put the Roman ambas- 
sadors to death ; and the Romans afterwards 
honoured the ambassadors with statues on the 
Rostra. (Liv. iv. 17 ; Cic. Phil. ix. 2.) 

2. M. Fulcinius, of Tarquinii, in Etruria, a 
man of high respectability, who carried on a con- 
siderable banking business at Rome. He had a 
son of the same name, who died young ; and a { 
freedmon of his likewise bore the name of M. 
Fulcinius. (Cic. pro Caec. 4, 6.) 

3. L. Fulcinius, C. f., brought the charge of 

murder against M. Saufeius in b. c. 52. (Aston. 
in Milan . p. 54.) The name o# one L. Fulcinius i 
occurs on Macedonian coins ; but as he is called j 
quaestor, it is impossible to identify him with any : 
of the Fulcinii that are known to us. (Kckhel, i 
vol. v. p. 221.) [L. S.J 

FULCI NIUS PRISCUS, a jurist of whom j 
Kttle is known. In Dig. 25. tit 2. s. 3. § 4, his 1 
opinion is cited by Paulas along with that of ; 
Proculus and that of Meht In Dig. 25. tit. 2. j 
S. 6, he is cited by Paulus along with Atilicinus. i 
In Dig. 39. tit 6. s. 43, lie is cited by Neratius. ! 
From I)ig. 31. s. 49. § 2, it may be inferred that 
he vas not earlier than Labco ; and it may be 
conjfctured, with probability, that he was a con- 
temporary of Proculus. GuiL Grotius (Dr Viiis 
Jurittc ii. 3. § 5), places his date between the 
reign cf Tiberius and that of Trajan. He is cited 
by Claus, Pomponius, and Ulpian. Though he 
lived before Hadrian, he apjx'ars to have written 
upon tht praetor's edict, the form of which had 
already acquired permanence, for in Dig. 1 1. tit. 7- 
a. 29, pig 13. tit 1. § 13, I*g. 42. tit. 4. s. 7, pr. 
his opiniot is cited by authors writing upon the 
edict. [J. X. U.] 

FULCriJIUS TRIO. [Trio.] 
FULGE'UTIUS, FA'BIUS PLANCPADES 
(not P i. acla r>Ks ), a Latin grammarian of uncertain 
date, probably not earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury after Chiist. His barbarous and inflated 
style yields stmig indications of African origin, 
but he must by to means be confounded with Ful- 
gen ti us, who. was bishop of Ruspe about the year 
a. D. 508, UOT with Fulgentius Ferrandus, a pupil 
of that prelate. Ihme works which bear evident 
marks of the saint hand are. ascribed to Fabius 
Planciades Fulgentits. 

I. Mytholoffiarum Libri 111, ad datum Presbyte- 
rum. A collection ol the most remarkable tales 
connected with .the history and exploits of gods 
and heroes. A few incidents derived from sources 
now no longer accessible may be gathered here 
and therefrom this generally worthless compilation; 
but the attempts to rationalise the legends are cha- 
racterised by the wildesv extravagance, while the 
Greek etymologies of proper names are perfect 
portents of folly or ignorante, 

II. Expositio Sertwmum A ntiquorum cum Testi- 
.monsit ad Gkdlddicum Gramnaticutn. A glossary, 
as the name imports, 4# ob»ol<*e words and phrases. 
It is very short, and almost euirely without value, 1 
for many of the p a sw g t f which profess to be quo- j 
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tations from ancient authorities are ascribed to 
writers and works which no one ever heard of, and 
are universally regarded as impudent fabrications. 

III. Liber de Expositione Virgitumae Continentiae 
ad Ckalddicum Grammaticum , a title which means, 
an explanation of what is contained in Virgil, that 
is to say, of the esoteric truths allegorically con- 
veyed in the Virgilian poems. The absurdity of 
this piece is so glaring, that, had it been composed 
in a different age, we should have at once pro- 
nounced it to be a tedious and exaggerated bur- 
lesque. To take a single example. The Aeneid 
is supposed to shadow forth the career of man, as 
he passes upwards through the weakness of infancy 
and the waywardness of youth to wisdom and hap- 
piness. Now we are told that Andrises died aud 
was buried at Drepanum. But Upbtavov or bpi- 
irwos is quasi Bpipvircu&os : bptpuis means harsh, 
Trais means a b*jy y therefore the interment of An- 
drises by his son covertly expresses that the harsh- 
ness of youth casts aside paternal restraint. 

The Editio Prinoips of the Myihologiae was 
published at Milan, with the commentaries of Bapt. 
Pius, in 1487, or according to other bibliographical 
authorities, in 1498. The best edition of the col- 
lected works of Fulgentius is included in the “My- 
thographi Latini”of Muncker, Auct. 1681, 8vo., 
reprinted, with large additions, by Van Staveren, 
Lug. Bat. 1742, 4 to. The Exjtositio Sermonum is 
generally appended to Nonius Marcellus. [Mart 
cki.lus, Nonius.] [W. R.) 

FULLO, a cognomen of the Apustia Gens at 
I Rome. [Apustia Gkns.] It was probably de- 
rived from the occupation of one of the Apustii, a 
cleaner of woollen cloths. 

1. L. Aitstius, L. f. C. n. Fullo, consul in 
B. c. 226. There prevailed at Rome in his consul- 
ship a panic of Gaulish invasion. The Sibylline 
b»*oks foretold that the Gauls and Greeks should 
possess the city. At once to fulfil and avert the 
prophecy, the pontiffs directed a Gaulish man and 
woman and a Greek man and woman to be buried 
alive in the ox-market at Rome. The whole of 
Fullo's consulship was employed in preparations 
for a Gaulish war and a general levy of the Italian 
people. ( Polyb. ii. 22 ; Liv. Epit. xx., xxiu 17; 
Pint. Marcell. 3 ; Oroa. iv. 13 ; Zonar. viii. p. 
403. c.; Plin. 11. A r . iii. 20.) 

2. L. Apustiuk Fullo, son probably of the 
preceding. He was nedile of the plebs in b. c. 

! 202, when the plebeian games in the Fiaminian 
j Circus were thrice repeated. Fullo was Praetor 
Urban us in it. c. 196, and afterwards commissioner 
under a plebiscite of (J. Aelius Tubero, for estab- 
lishing a Latin colony in the district of Thurii, 
n. u. 194. (Liv. xxxi. 4, xxxiii. 24, 26» xxxiv. 
53, xxxv. 9.) [W. B. D.] 

FULLG'NIUS SATURN UN US. [Satur- 

nine s.) 

FU'LVIA. 1. A Roman lady of rank, but of 
loose morality. She lived on terms of intimacy with 
Q. Curius, an accomplice of the Catriinarian con- 
spiracy, who told her of the scheme that was afloat. 
As Curius had not the means of satisfying her ex- 
travagant demands upon him, she took vengeance 
by divulging his secret: she communicated it, 
among others also, to Cicero, and thus became the 
means of suppressing the conspiracy. (SalL CaL 
23, 26, 28.) * 

2. A daughter of M. Fulvius Bambalio of Tus- 
culum, by Scmpronia, a grand-daughter of Tudi- 
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tanus. She was first married to P. Clodius, by 
whom she had a daughter, Claudia, afterwords the 
wife of Caesar Octavianus. When Clodius was 
murdered, and his body was carried to Rome, and 
there exposed in the atrium of his house, Fulvia, 
with great lamentations, showed her husband's 
wounds to the multitude that came to see the 
body ; and she thus intlamed their desire of taking 
vengeance on the murderer. She afterwards 
married C. Scribonius Curio ; and after his fall in 
Africa, in b. c. 49, she lived for some years as a 
widow, until about b. c. 44, she married M. An- 
tony, by whom she became the mother of two 
sons. Up to the time of her marrying Antony, 
she had been a woman of most dissolute conduct, 
but henceforth she clung to Antony with the most 
passionate attachment, and her only ambition was 
to see her husband occupy the first place in the 
republic, at whatever cost that position might be 
purchased. When Antony was declared a public 
enemy, she addressed the most humble entreaties 
to the senate, praying that they might alter their 
resolution. Her brutal conduct during the fearful 
proscriptions of b. c. 43 is well known ; she gazed 
with delight upon the heads of Cicero and Rufus, 
the victims of her husband. *In those same days 
of terror a number of wealthy Roman ladies were 
ordered to deliver up their treasures to the tri- 
umvirs, whereupon they called upon the female 
relatives of the triumvirs, and petitioned them to ( 
interfere with the triumvirs, and endeavour to j 
mitigate the order. When the ladies came to the 
house of Fulvia, they were treated most haughtily | 
and ignominiously. In B. c. 40 , while Antony was : 
revelling with Cleopatra in all the luxuries of the ! 
East, and Octavianus was rewarding his soldiers j 
with lands in Italy, Fulvia, stimulated partly by 
jealousy and the desire of drawing Antony back to 
Italy, and partly by her hostility towards Octavi- 
anus, resolved upon raising a commotion in Italy, j 
She induced L. Antonins, her husband’s brother, to 
come forwards as the protector of those who were 
oppressed and reduced to poverty by the colonies 
of Octavianus. He was soon joined by others 
who were more sincere than himself. He took his 
poet at Praeneste whither he was followed by 
Fulvia, who pretended that the lives of her children 
were threatened by Lepidus. She afterwards fol- 
lowed L. Antonios to Perusia, and endeavoured to 
rouse the inhabitant* of the north of Italy to assist 
him, while he was besieged at Perusia by Octavi- 
anus. When Perusia fell into the hands of Octa- 
vianus, by the treachery of L. Antonius, Fulvia 
was permitted to escape, and went to Bruudusium, 
where she embarked for Greece. Her husband, 
who had in the meantime been informed of the 
war of Perusia and its result, was on his way to 
Italy. He met Fulvia at Athens, and censured 
her severely for having caused the disturbance. It 
is said that, from grief at his rough treatment, she 
was taken ill, and in this state he left her at 
Sicyon while he went to Brundnsinm. Her feel- 
ings were so deepty wounded by her hosl/and’s con- 
duct, that she took no care of herself and soon after 
died at Sicyon, b. c. 40. The news of her death 
came very opportunely for the triumvirs, who now 
formed a reconciliation, which was cemented by 
Antony marrying the noble-minded Octavia. 
(Plat Minion. 9, fee. ; Appian, B. C. iii. 51 , iv. 29, 
32, v. 14, 19, 21, 33, 43,50, 62,55,59,82; 
Dion. Cass. xlvi. 56, xlvii. 8, Ac. ; xlviii. 3 — 28 ; 
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Veil. Pat ii. 74 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 5, 31, Hi. 6 , ad 
Atl . xiv. 12 ; Val Max. ix. 1. § 8 ; Niebuhr, 
Lectures on Bom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 121, &c.) [L. S.] 
FULVIA PLAUTILLA. [Plautilla.] 
FU'LVIA GENS (of which the older term was 
Foulvia)) plebeian, but one of the most illustrious 
Roman gentes. According to Cicero (pro Plane. 
8, comp. Phil. iii. 6) and Pliny (//. N. vile 44), 
this gens had come to Rome from Tuscuhim, 
although some members must have remained in 
their native place, since Fulvii occur at Tusculum 
ns late as the time of Cicero. The gens Fulvia was 
believed to have received its sacra from Hercules 
after he had accomplished his twelve labours. The 
cognomens which occur in this gens in the time of 
the republic are Bambalio, Ckntumalus, Cur- 
vrs (omitted under Craves, but given under 
Fulvius), Fl Acres, Gillo, Naoca, Nobilior, 
Partin’ uh, and Vkratius, or Nrratius. The 
annexed coin, belonging to this gens, bears on the 
obverse a head of^Pallas, with roma, and on the 
reverse Victory in a biga, with cn. foul. m. cal. 
q. mkt., that is, Cn. Fulvius, M. Calidius, Q. Me» 
tellus. [L. S.J 



FU'LVIUS. 1 . L. Fee vies Ceaies, wrs con- 
sul in n.r. 3 22, with Q. Fahius Maximus Rulianus. 
He is the first Fulvius that wc meet with in :hc his- 
tory of Rome, and is said to have been consu’at Tus- 
culum in the year in which that town revoltel against 
Rome ; and on going over to the Roman* to have 
been invested there with the same oflve, and t# 
have triumphed ovef’ his own countrymen. He 
and his colleague were further said, in s»me annals, 
to have conquered the Samnites, aid to have 
triumphed over them. In b. e. 313 he was ma- 
gister cquitum to the dictator, L. Aonilius, whom 
he accompanied to besiege Saticula (Plin. //. N. 
viL 44 ; Liv. viii. 38, ix. 21.) 

2. M. Fulvius (.’run s Partin**, consul in b.c. 
305, in the place of T. Minucius. who bad fallen 
in the war against the Samnitm. According to 
some annalists, M. Fulvius took tho town of Bo- 
vianum, and celebrated a triumth over the Sam- 
nites. (Liv. ix. 44.) 

3. C. Fulvius Craves, me of the plebeian 
acdilcs in b. c. 298. (Liv. x 23.) 

4. A. Fulvius, the son of a Roman, and an 
accomplice of the Catilinanan conspiracy ; hut 
when he was on his way :o Catiline, his father, 
who was informed of his son’s design, overtook 
him, and ordered him tr be put to death. (Sail. 
Cut. 30 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 86 ; Val. Max. v. 8. 

$ «.) [L. 8 .] 

FU'LVIUS, praefectis nrbi in a. d. 222, was 
torn to- pieces, along with Aurelius Eubulus fEu- 
Biaim], by the sold wrs and people, in the mas- 
sacre which followed die death of Efogabalut, and 
was succeeded in oflce by the notorious Eutyehl- 
anus Comason. He i* perhaps the same person 
with the consular, fulvius Dtogenhmas [Diooani- 
anusJ, whose nub exclamation, on hearing tha^ 
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letter addressed by Macrinns to tbe senate, has 
been commemorated by Dion Cassius. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxviii. 36, lxxix. 21.) [W. R.] 

FULVIUS ASPRIA'NUS, an historian, who 
detailed at great length the doings of the emperor 
Carinus. (Vopisc. Garin. 16.) 

FULVUS, the name of a family of the Aurelii, 
under the empire, from which the emperor Anto- 
ninus was descended, whose name was originally 
T. Aelius Fulvus. (See the genealogical table in 
Vol. I. pp. 210, 211.) 

FUNDA'NIA, the daughter of C. Fundanius 
[No. 2], and wife of M. Terentius Varro. [ Va rho], 
Fundania had purchased estate, and Varro com- 
posed his three books, De Re Rusticu , as a manual 
for her instruction in the management of it. The 
first of these books, entitled l)e Agricultural is 
dedicated to her. (Varr. R. R. i. 1.) [W. B. 1).] 
FUNDA'NIA GKNS, plebeian, first came into 
notice in the middle of the third century B.c. ; 
but though one of its memb&rf obtained the con- 
sulship (b.c. 243), the Fundanii never uttained 
much importance in the state. Fundulur is the 
only cognomen that occurs in this gens. [ W. B. I).] 
It is uncertain to whom the two following coins 
of this gens, both of which bear the name C. Fun- 
danius, are to be referred. The first has on the 
obverse the head of Jupiter, and on the reverse 
Victory placing a crown upon a trophy, with a 



captive kneeling by the side : the second has on 
the obverse the head of Pallas, and on the reverse 
Jupiter in a quadriga, the horses of which are 
driven by a person sitting upon one of them ; the 
at the too indicates that tbe coin was a Quina- 
nus. • 


Seneca. (Ep. 86.) Fundanius was cited al** by 
Varro in one of hi* philological treatises. (Varr. 
R. R. i. 2. § 13, Frag. p. 349, ed. Bipont.) 

3. M. Fundanius, defended by Cicero, b. c. 65. 
The scanty fragments of the “ Oratio pro M. Fun- 
danio" do not enable us to understand either the 
nature of the charge or the result of thetjpal. (Cic. 
Fragm. ed. Orelli, p. 445.) Q. Cicero (de Petit. 
Cons. 5) says that Fundanius possessed great inte- 
rest in the comitia and would be very serviceable 
to M. Cicero at bis approaching consular election. 
Cicero held up to ridicule one of the witnesses for 
the prosecution on this trial, who could not enun- 
ciate properly the first letter in the name Funda- 
nius. (Quintil. Instil, i. 4. § 14.) While procon- 
sul of Asia Minor, b. c. 59, Q. Cicero favoured one 
C. Fundanius in his demands onAhe property of 
Octavius Naso ; and as it is doubtful whether the 
nomen of this Fundanius were Marcus or Cams, it 
is not unlikely that Naso's creditor and tbe de- 
fendant, b. c. 65, were the same person. (Cic. ad 
Q. Fiat. i. 3. $ 10.) 

4. C. Fundanius, perhaps a son of No. 2, is 
spoken of by Cicero (ad Q. Fr. i. 2. § 3) as a 
friend ’of his. He may be the same as the C. 
Fundanius, a Rom;*n eques, who, in the Spanish 
war, «. c. 45, deserted Cn. Pompeius the Younger, 
and t inie over to Caesar a fey days previous to 
the capture of Ategua (Tiixila Veja or Tegua) in 
Baetica by the Caesarians, on the 19th of February 
in that year. (Hell. //if. 11.) 

5. C. Ft nda'nil s a writer of comedies in the 

age of Augustus. Horace (Sat. i. 10. 41, 42) 
praises his management of the slaves and intri- 
gantes of the comic drama. He puts into the 
mouth of Fundanius ( Sat. ii. 8. 19) a description 
of the rich but vulgar supper of Nasidienus, that 
is of Salvidjenus Bufus. (Suet. Odav. 66 ; Vet. 
Schol. ad I lor. Sat. i. 10. 41.) [W. B. D.] 

FU'NDULUS. 1. C. Fundanius C. f. Q.n. 
Fundui.us was one of the plebeian aediles in B.C. 
24 6. He united w ith his colleague, Ti. Semproniua 


(.interims in the impeachment of Claudia, one of the 
daughters of App. Claudius Caecus. [Claudia, l.J 
After encountering a strenuous opposition from the 
numerous members and connections of the Claudian 
gens, the aediles at length imposed a heavy fine 
on Claudia ; and they employed the money in 
building on the Avontine hill a temple to Liberty. 
(Liv. xxiv. 16.) Fundanius was consul in B.C. 
FUNDA'NIUS. 1. M. Fundanius, one of 243, and was sent into Sicily to oppose Hamilcar 
the tribunes of the plebs in u. c. 1,95. In con- Barcas, who then occupied the town of Eiyx. 
junction with another tribune, L. Valerius, Fun- The Carthaginian commander sent to the Roman 
danius proposed the abolition of the Oppian sump- camp to demand a truce for the interment of the 
tuary law, which laid some restrictions on the slain. Fundanius replied that Hamilcar should^ 
dress and manner* of the Roman women. Valerius rather propose a truce for the living, and rejected 
and Fundanius were opposed by two members of his demand. But afterwards, when Fundanius 
their own collegium, M. Brutus and T. Brutus, made a sii^Uar proposal, Hamilcar at once granted 
and by one of the consul* of the year, M. Porcius it, observing that he warred not with the dead*. 
Cato. But the matrons supported the proposed (Gell. x. 6 ; Diod. Fragm. Vatican, p. 53.) The 
abrogation so strenuously and pertinaciously, that scholiast on Cicero's speech against Clodius and 
the law was rescinded. (See vol. i. p. 638 ; Liv. Curio, gives, however, a different version of' the 
xxxiv. 1.) history of Fundanius. He impeached, not Claudia, 

2. C. Fundanius was tbe father of Fundania, the daughter, but P. Claudius Pulcher, the son of 
the wife of M. Terentius Varro. Fundanius is Appius Caecus, for his impiety in giving battle 
one of the speakers in Varro’* first dialogue, De contrary to the auspices, and for his defeat at 
Re Rvstioa; and from the speech there assigned Drepana. [Claudius No. 93.] When the cen- 
tum, he seems to have been a scholar, and ac- tunes were preparing to vote, a thunder-storm in- 
quainted with at leastthe statistics of agriculture, terrupted the proceedings. Other .tribune* then 
His account of the increasing luxury ofthe Roman interposed, and prohibited the same impeach* 
ocaui try-houses may be oompared with that of ment being brought forward by tho same accusers 
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twice in one year. Fundanius and his colleague, 
Junius Pullus, therefore changed the form of their 
action, and then succeeded. This account would 
make the tribuneship of Fundanius to fall earlier 
than the common story implies ; since Claudia was 
not impeached until after her brother's death. 
(Schol. Bob. in CSc. p. 337. ed. Orelli.) 

2. M. Fundanius Fundulus, one of the ple- 
beian aediles in b. c. 213. With his colleague, 
L. Villius Tappulus, he accused before the tribes, 
and procured the banishment of, certain Roman 
matrons, on a charge of disorder! v life. (Liv. 
XXV. 2.) [W. R. I).J 

FUNISULA'NUS, a person mentioned by 
Cicero in b. c. 51, and again in b. c. 49. He owed 
Cicero a considerable sum of money, and was not 
reckoned rich^ (Cic. ml Alt. v. 4, x. 15.) 

FURFA'NTUS PO'STUMUS. [ Post cm rs.] 
FU'RIAE. [Eumrnidrs.] 

FURINA, or FURRiNA, an ancient Roman 
divinity, who had a sacred grove at Rome. (Cic. 
de Nat. Dear. iii. 18.) Her worship seems to have 
become extinct at an early time, for Varro (de 
L. L. vi. 19) states that in bis day her name was f 
almost forgotten. An annual festival ( Fnrimilia j 
or Furinales ferine ) had been <?elebrat<Hl in honour 
of her, and a tinmen (fa men Furilkilis) conducted 
her worship. (Varro de L. L. v. 84, vii. 45.) 
She had also a temple in the neighbourhood of 
Satncura. (Cic. ad (J.Frat. iii. 1.) [L. S.) 

FITRIA GENS, patrician. This was a very 
ancient gens, and in early times its name was 
written Fusia, according to the common inter- 
change of the letters r and s (Liv. iii. 4), as in the 
' name Valerius and Valerius. History k*ves us 
in darkness as to the origin of the Furia gens ; but, 
from sepulchral inscriptions found at Tusculum 
(Gronov. Theeaur. vol. xii. p. 24), we fee that the 
name Furia* was very common in that place, and 
hence it is generally inferred that the Furia gens, 
like the Fulvia, had come to Rome from Tusculum. 
As the first member of the gens that occurs in 
history. Sex. Furius Medullinus, R. u, 488, is only 
five years later than the treaty of isopolity which 
Sp. Cassiu* concluded with the Latins, to whom tfie 
Tusculans belonged, the supposition of the Tuscuian 
origin of the Furia gens does not appear at all im- 
probable. The cognomens of this gens are Arui.Ro, 
Bibaculus, Bhocchih, Camii.i.uk, Charmers, 
Ft'sus, Lu.sc us, Medui.i.inus, Pacilus, Phi- 
t vh and Purpuheo. The only cognomens that occur 
on coins are Brocckus, Cramped Philos, Purpurea. 
There are some persons bearing the gentile name 
Furius, who were plebeians, since they are men- 
tioned as tribunes of the plebs ; and those persons 
either had gone over from the patricians to the 
plebeians, or they were descended from freed inen 
of some family of the Furii, as is exprdkly stated 
in the case of one of them. [L. S.J 

FU'RIUS. 1. P. Furius, one of the triumriri 
agro dando who were appointed after the taking 
of Antiura, in b. c. 467. (Liv. iii. 1.) 

2. Q. Furius was pontifex maximus in o. c. 

449 : when the plebs returned from its secession 
to the Aren tine, Q. Furius held the comitia at 
which the first tribunes of the plebs were appointed. 
(Liv. iii. 54.) * 

3. L. Fumus was, according to some annab'sts, 
tribune of tbe plebs in b. c. 307, and prevented 
the comitia from elating App. Claudius, who was 
then censor, to the consulship, unless he consented 
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to lay down his censorship, in accordance with the 
law. (Liv. ix. 42.) 

4. M. Furius defended M. Valerius in the 
senate from the charges which tho Macedonian 
ambassadors brought against him,B. c. 201. (Lie. 

xxx. 42.) He seems to be the same as the M. 
Furius who in b. c. 200 served ns legate under L. 
Furius [No. 5] in tho war against the Gauls. \Liv. 

xxxi. 21.) 

5. L. Furius, was praetor in the Gallic war, 
which ensued immediately after tho close of the 
Hannihalian war, u. <\ 200. He was stationed at 
Ariiuinum, and as the Gauls laid siege to Cremona 
he hastened thither with his army, and fought 
a groat battle, in which the Gauls, after having 
sustained enormous losses, were routed and put to 
flight. This victory created great joy at Rome ; 
and, on his return, L. Furius claimed the honour 
of a triumph, which, after some opposition on the 
part of the elder senators, was granted to him. 
(Liv. xxxi. 21, 47^-49.) 

6. C. Furius, was duumvir navalis in B.C. 1 78, 
during the war against the Istrians. Ho had ten 
ships at his command, to protect the coast ns far as 
Aquileio. In b. c. 170 he served as legate, and 
was stationed in the island of Issa, with only two 
ships belonging to the islanders. Rut as the Roman 
senate feared lest Oentius, king of the Illyrians, 
should commence hostilities, eight ships were sent 
to him front Brundusium. (Liv. xli. 5, xliii. 1 1.) 

7. P. Furius. the son of a frcedmnn, was a 
partisan of Satuminus and Glaucia,and tribune in 
b. v. 100. After the murder of Satuminus, when 
the senate wanted to recal Metellus from exile, 
P. Furius opposed the senate, and refused to listen 
to the entreaties of the son of Metellus, who im- 
plored that tribune's mercy on his knees. After 
the expiration of his tribuneship, he was accused 
before the people for his actions during his tribune- 
ship, and the infuriated multitude tore him to pie© 
in the forum. (Appian, 11. C. i. 33; Dion Cas 
Fra gm. Priresc. Nos. 1 05, 109, pp. 43, 45, ed. Itci- 
marus.) 

8. Furius, a navarchus of Heracleia, was, though 
innocent, put to death by Vcrres. He had written 
his defence, from which some passages are quoted 
by Cicero. (In Verr. v. 43.) 

9. Numerius Furius, a Roman eques of the 
time of Cicero, but otherwise unknown. (Cic. de 
Orak iii. 23.) 

10. P. Furius, an accomplice in tbe Catilinarian 

conspiracy. He was one of the military colonists 
to whom Sulla had assigned lands at Facaulae. 
(Cic. in ('at. iii. 6 ; Sail. Cat. 50.) [L. 8.J 

FU'RIUS, a Roman jurist, who was peculiarly 
skilful in theyws pruediatonum (Diet of Ant. 1 . 1 *. 
Prone)* far l>eing himself a praediator, be took a 
personal interest in the law relating to the subject. 
It was for this reason that Q. Muchis Scoevola, 
the augur, though learned himself in every depart- 
ment of the law, used to refer to Furius and Cas- 
colliu* (who was also a praediator) the clients 
who came to consult him on pmediatorian law. 
(Cic. pro Balb. 20 ; Val. Max. riii. 12. i 1.) This 
Furius is probably identical with C. Camii.lus. 
[See Vol. I. p. 692, b.] [J. T. G.] 

FU'RIUS ANTHIA'NUS. [Anthianub.) 

C. FUR'NIUS. 1. Tribune of the plebs, n. C. 
445, who, as one of the tribtuiitian college, opposed 
the rogation* which waa brought forward in that 
year for opening the consulship to tho plebeians. 
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(Dionys. xi. 52.) Livy (iv.l) mentions the roga- 
tion, but not Fumius. 

2. Tribune of the plebs b. c. 50 (Cic. ad Att. v. 
2, 18), and a friend and correspondent of Cicero. 
(Ad Fam . x. 25, 26.) Cicero trusted to the 
exertions of Fumius, while tribune, to obtain 
for him his recal at the end of his firs# year as 
proconsul of Cilicia, and, after his return, a suppli- 
catio or thanksgiving. (Ad Fam. viii. 10, ix. 24, 
xv. 14.) A clause, however, which Fumius in- 
serted in his plebiscite, making the recal depend- 
ent on the Parthians remaining quiet until the 
month of August, u. c. 50, was unsatisfactory to 
Cicero, since July was the* usual season of their 
inroads. (Cic. ad. Alt. vi. 1.) Fumius, as tribune, 
was opposed to the unreasonable demands of the 
oligarchical party at Rome, that Caesar should im- 
mediately and unconditionally resign his proconsul- 
ship of Gaul. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 10.) After the 
breaking out of the civil war, he was sent by 
Caesar with letters to Cicero in^March, b. o. 40. 
(Cic. ad Ait. ix. 6, 11, vii. 10.) Cicero recom- 
mended Fumius to L. Munatius Plancus [Pi.an* 
cus], at that time, u.c. 48, proconsul in Transal- 
pine Gaul (ad Fam. x. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12), and 
he was legatus to Plancus during the first war be- 
tween Anton}' and Augustus, and until after the 
battle of Philippi, b. c. 42. During the war be- 
tween Antony and the senate, Fumius apprised 
Cicero of the movements and sentiments of the 
Roman legions and commanders in Gaul and Spain, 
but his letters have not been preserved. (Ad Fam. 
x.) In the Perusine war, a c. 41-2, Fumius took 
part with L. Antonius. I Anton ii k. No. 14.] lie 
defended Sentinum in Umbria against Augustus, 
and shared the sufferings of the u Pcmsina Fames." 
Fqrnius was one of three officers commissioned by 

L. Antonius to negotiate the surrender of Perusia, 
and his reception by Augustus was sudi as to 
awaken in the Antonian party suspicion* of his 
fidelity. (Appian, It. C. v. 30, 40, 41 ; Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 13, 14.) In R. c. 3.9 he was prefect of 
Asia Minor, under M. Antony, where he took 

risoner Sex. Pompeius, who had fled thither after 
is defeat by Agrippa, b. c. 36. (Appian, B. C. 
v. 137 — 142.) After the battle of Actium, b. c. 
31, Fumius, through the mediation of his son 
C. Fumius, was reconciled to Augustus (Senec. 
De Bern/. ii. 25), and received from him the rank 
of a consular senator (Dion Cass. lii. 42), and was 
afterwards appointed one of the supplementary 
consuls, in B.C. 29, which is the first time the 
name of Fumius appears on the consular Fasti 
He was prefect of Hither Spain in b. c. 21. (Dion 
Casa, liv.5; Flor.iv. 12.) Fumius is probably men- 
tioned by the author, De Oratoribus (c. 21) among 
the speakers whose meagre and obsolete diction 
rendered their works impossible to read without 
an inclination to sleep or smile. 

8. Son of the preceding, consul b. c. 17. He 
reconciled Augustus to his father, C. Fumius, who 
had bear up to n. c. 31 a staunch adherent of 

M. Antonius. (Senec. Renefic. ii. 25.) It is 

doubtful whether the Fumius put to death by the 
senate in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 26, for adul- 
tery with Claudia Pulchra, be the same person. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 52.) [W. B. D.] 

FUSCIA'NUS. [Tuscianus.] 

FUSCUS, ARE'LLHJS, a rhetorician who 
flourished at Rone in the latter years of^Augustus. 
Ha was of equestrian rank, but Was degraded from 
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it on account of some remarkable scandal attached 
to his life. (Plin. H.N. xxxiil 12. § 152.) He 
instructed in rhetoric the poet Ovid (Senec. Conr 
trov. x. p. 157. Bip.), the philosopher Fabianus (Id. 
Controv. proem, ii.), and others. He declaimed 
more frequently in Greek than in Latin (Suasor. 
iv. p. 29), and his style of declamation is described 
by Seneca (Controv. proem, ii. p. 134), as more 
brilliant than solid, antithetical rather than elo- 
quent. Seneca, however, highly commends his 
statement ( explicatio ) of an argument. (Suasor. iv.) 
His eulogy of Cicero (Suasor. vii. p. 50) is the most 
interesting specimen of his manner. The Suaso- 
riae and Controvcrsiae both abound in citations 
from the rhetorical exercises of Fuscus. His rival 
in teaching and declaiming was Porcius Latro 
[Latro], and their styles seem to have been exact 
opposites. (Comp. Controv. ii. proem, and x. p. 
157.) Pliny (II. N. xxxiii. 12. § 152) reproaches 
Fuscus with wearing silver rings. There were two 
rhetoricians of this name, a father and son, since 
Seneca generally affixes ♦pater" to his mention of 
Arellius Fuscus. The praenomen of one of them 
•as Quintus. [W. B. D.] 

FUSCUS, ARI'STIUS, a friend of the poet 
Horace. (Sat. i. 9. 61, Ep. i. 10.) Aero (ad loc.) 
calls Fuscus a Writer tragedies ; Porphyrion 
(ib. ) of comedies ; while other scholiasts describe 
him as a grammarian. Since the names Viscus 
and Tuscus are easily convertible into Fuscus, 
Heinsius (ad Or. r,r Pont . iv. 16. 20) contends 
that Viscus (Ilor. Sat. a 9. 22) and Tuscus (Ov. 
f. c.), the author of a poem entitled Phyllis^ should 
be read Fuscus. (See J aim's Jahrbuck d. Phil, ii 
4, p. 420, for the year 1829.) Horace addressed 
an ode (Carm.*\. 22) and an epistle (Ep. i. 10) to 
Fuscus Aristius, whom he also introduces else- 
where (Sat. i. 9. 61 ; 10. 83). [W. B. D.] 

FUSCUS, TI. CLAU'BIUS SALINATOR, 
a correspondent of the younger Pliny. (Ep. ix. 
36, 40.) Fuscus was of a senatorian family, pos- 
sessed of great eloquence and learning (Plin. Ep. 
vi. 11), and remarkable for his simplicity and 
sobriety of character, (vi. 26.) He was Hadrian's 
colleague in the consulship of a. n. 118. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Julius Servianus. (Plin. Ep. 
vi. 26 ; Dion Cass, lxix. 17 ; Westermann, Bo- 
rn isch. Beredsatnh. $ 84, 35.) 

Fuscus, son of the preceding, was put to death 
in his nineteenth year, with his father-in-law, Ser- 
vianus by Hadrian, who charged Fuscus with 
aspiring to the empire. (Spartian. Hat/rian. 23.) 
Dion Cassius (lxix. 17) says that Fuscus and Ser- 
vianus owed their death to imprudently expressing 
displeasure at Hadrian's choice of Ii. Commodus 
Verus for his successor. [W. B. D.] 

FUSCU& CORN E'L IT’S, one of the most 
active adherents of Vespasian in his contest with 
Vitcllius for the empire a. p. 69. In decision, 
zeal, and popularity with the soldiers, Tacitus 
ranks Fuscus second to Antonius Primus alone. 
[Primus, Antonius.] During Nenrii reign, 
Fuscus lived in retirement on an estate inherited 
from noble ancestors ; but he served under Galba, 
and was made by him procurator of Pannoma. In 
the war with Vitellius, the fleet at Ravenna elected 
Fuscus their lender, and under his command moved 
along the eastern coast of Italy, in concert with 
the troops of Vespasian. For his services at this 
time Vespasian rewarded Fuscus with the insignia 
and rank of praetor. Under Domitian Fuscus was 
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captain of the body-guard, and gave himself up to 

the luxurious profusion of the time. Juvenal 

describes him (iv. 112) as dreaming of battles in 

his marble house — 

* 

tt Fuscos marmorea meditatus praelia villa." 

Domitian, however, converted his dreams into re- 
ality, by sending him against the Dacians, who, 
under their king Decebalus, had recently defeated a 
Roman army, and were ravaging the province of 
Maesia. Fuscus passed the Danube, but suffered 
himself to be surprised by the Dacians, who de- 
stroyed his army, and captured his bnggage and 
standards. Martial wrote an epitaph on Fuscus 
(Ep. vi. 76), iu which he refers to the Dacian 
campaign. (Tac. //is/, ii. 86, iii. 4, 12, 42, 66, 
iv. 44 ; Suet, Domil. 6 ; Dion Cass, lxviii. 9 ; 
Oros. vii. 10 ; Tillemont, Hist. des Etnf>ereurs , 
vol. iii. p. 172; Francke, (iesch. Trajan s, p. 80.) 
Pliny ( Ep . vii. 9) addressed a letter to Cornelius 
Fuscus, recommending translation as one of the 
best methods of attaining a pure, impressive, and 
copious style. But as his correspondent was pre- 
paring himself for the business of the forum. Ml 
can scarcely have been the Fuscus of Vespasian's 
time. He was probably the ton. [\V\ B. I).] 

F CSC US, (i ELL/ 1 L4S, wrote* some account of 
the life of Tetricus Junior, and is quoted by Tre- 
bellius Pollio. (Tetric. Jan. 25.) 

FUSUS, a surname of the two families, Mr- 
dull inis and Pac ill’s, of the Furia (tens. Be- 
sides these, there are tww members of the Furia 
Gens who occur in the Fasti, without any other 
surname than that of Fusus. but these prolwblv 
belonged either to the Medullini or the Pacili, and 
must not be regarded as forming a separate .family. 
They are; — 

1. M. Furius Fusus, consular tribune in n. r. 
403. (Fasti Capitol. ; Diod. xiv. 3.’>.) Instead of 
him, Livy (v. 1) gives M. Postumius. This M. 
Fori us Fusus must not be confounded with the 
great M. Furius Camillus, whose first consular tri- 
bunate Livy (L e.) erroneously places in this year, 
but which in all probability belongs to b. c. 40 1 . 
[Camillus, No. 1.] 

2. Agrippa Furius Fusus, consular tribune 
in B.c. 391, the year before the taking of Rome 
by the Gauls. (Liv. v. 32 ; Fasti CapitoL) 


G. 

GABAEUS (FoCoibs), ruler of the lesser or 
HeUespoutine Phrygia, is mentioned by Xenophon 
( Vyrnp. ii. 1. § 5) as one of the allies of the Assy- 
rians against Cyrus and (the supposed) Cyaxnres 
II. [Cyrus.] On the defeat of the Assyrians, 
Gabaeus made the best of hi* way bock to his own 
country. (Cyrop. iv. 2. | 30.) [E. K.] 

GABPNIA GENS, plebeian. The name does 
not occur earlier than the second century ill. 
There were no real family names in this gens, but 
only a few surnames, namely, CapiTo (Cimbrr), 
Sisks n a, which are accordingly given under Ga- 
binius. [j. T. G.] 

CABIN IA'N US, SEX. J U'LIUS, a celebrated 
Bmnwi rhetorician, who taught rhetoric in Gaul in 
the time of Vespasian, All further information 
cooetfntng him is lost, but we know that he was 
iftiken of by Sveumraa, in hi* work. Jr CUrm 
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Rhetoribu (Tac. dt Oral. 26 ; Euseb. Ckrm.ad 
Vespat. atm. 8.) • [L.aj 

GABI NIUS. 1. A. ? Gabinius, in 8. c. 167, 
was placed by L. Anicius in the command of a 
gqrri^on at Scodra in IUyncum, 1 after the subju- 
gation of king Gentius. (Liv. xlv. 26.) 1 

2. A^Gabiniur, urns tribune of the plebs, in 
b. c. 1 39, and introduced the first Lex TaMhrta, 
which substituted the ballot for open voting (JM& 
of Ant . $. v. TabeUariae Leges.) Porcius Latro (De~ 
clamat. c. CatUman t, c. 1 9) mentions a Lex Gfc- 
binia, by which clandestine assemblies in the city 
were punishable with death, but it is not known 
to what age this law belongs, and even its exist- 
ence has been doubted. (Heinec. Antiq. Rom, Iv. 
tit. 17. § 47 ; Dieck, Verswhe iiber das Crminat- 
recht der Riimer, Halle, 1 822, pp. 73, 74.) 

3. A.? Gabinius, was legatus in the Social 
War, and, in b. c. 89, after a successful campaign 
against the Marai and Lucani, lost his life in a 
blockade of the Snemy’s camp. (Liv. Epit. 76 ; 
Flor. iii. 18. § 13 ; Oros. v. 18, calls him Cairn. ) 

4. A. Gabinius, fought at Chaeroneia in the 
army of Sulla as military tribune, and in die 
beginning of b. c. 81, was despatched by Sulla to 
Asia with instructions to Murena to end the war 
with Mithridates. He was a moderate and ho- 
nourable man. (Plut. Suit. 16, 17 ; Appian, Mithr. 
66 ; Cic. pro !sg. Manil. 3.) 

3. A. Gabinius, of uncertain parentage, was 
addicted in youth to expensive pleasures, and gave 
way to the seductions of dice, wine, and women. 
His carefully curled hair was fragrant with un- 
guents. and his cheeks were coloured with rouge. 
He was a proficient in the dance, and hie house 
resounded with music and song. If we may trust 
the angry invective of Cicero (pro Seat. 8, 9, post 
Red. in Srn. 4 — 8, in bHsm. 11. pro Homo. 24, 
48), he kept the most vicious company, and led the 
most impure and profligate life. Having dissi- 
pated his fortune by such a course of conduct, fib 
looked to official station as the means of repairing 
his shattered finances. In b. c. 66 he was made 
tribune of the plebs, and moved that the command 
of the war against the pirates should be given to 
Pompcy. The proposed law did not name Pontpey, 
but it plainly pointed to him, and was calculated 
to make him almost an absolute monarch. Among 
other provisions, it directed that the people should 
elect a commander whose imperium should extend 
over the whole ofethc Mediterranean, and to a dis- 
tance of fifty miles inland from its coasts*-— who 
should take such sums of money as he Might think 
fit out of the public treasures, and showd bat* m 
fleet of 200 sail, with unlimited powers o £ raising 
soldiers and seamen. This proposition was vary 
pleasing to the people, on account of the scarcity of 
provisions, which the interruption of enmmeree by 
the pirates hod occasioned ; but it was squally- dfc»> 
pleasing to the senators, who distrusted the am- 
bition of Pompcy. Party-spirit was carried m ooch 
a height that serious riots ensued. Gabtttitu was 
in danger of his life front an attack of the ae— l ent 
The senators, in turn, wars assailed by the papa* 
lace, who wonld perhaps have sacrificed the conoid, 
Calpumiu* Pisa, to their finry, had wt< Q>Msi s > 
effected bis rescue, dreading tbs odium and astma 
re-action which such a catastiupha woald haws om 
carioned. Whan the day of the mMfedbr ffit* 
ting the rogatio to the vote arrived, Cmtimtnds 
htmsetf rai n ark able by hkaatwerete . <fot afi riri 
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reasons of Pompey for declining the proposed com- the exile of Cicero occurred ; and the cotifeet of 
mend: “You were not bora for yourself alone,” Gabinius in promoting the views of Clodius pro- 
he told Pompey, “but for your country.” Tre- duced that extreme resentment in the mind of- 
bellius attem pt ed to stop the proceedings by his Cicero, which afterwards found vent on many oo- 
veto, whereupon Gabinius proposed that he should casions. The consuls, by an edict, prohibited the 
be deprived of his tribuneship. It was not until senate from wearing mourning for the banished 
seventeen out of the thirty-five tribes had voted orator, and some of the spoils of Cicero's Tusculan 
a gains t his continuance in office, that Trebellius villa were transferred to the neighbouring mansion 
withdrew hi* opposition to the measure of his col- of Gabinius. However, when Clodius quarrelled 
league. ’ (Aseon. in do. pro Cornel.) If Gabinius with Pompey, Gabinius remained true to his 
had not carried his law, says Cicero {post lied, in original patron, and thus exposed himself to the 
Sen . 51), such were his embarrassments, that he violence of Clodius, who broke his faseeo, and, by 
must have turned pirate himself. He may have a lex aacraia , dedicated his property to the gods, 
b een privately rewarded fcg Pompey for his useful It is not easy to trace with chronological accu- 
se rvices, but the senate baffled him in his favourite racy the proceedings of Gabinius in bis proconsular 


project, by successfully opposing, or, at least, de- 
laying, his election as one of the legates of Pompey, 
whom he hoped to follow into Asia. As Pompey 
expected to supersede L. Lucullus in the war 
against Mithridates, Gabinius endeavoured to ex- 
cite obloquy against the prid^and grandeur of 
Lttcullus, by exhibiting in public a plan of his mag- 
nificent villa at Tusculum. Yet Gabinius hifnself 
afterwards, out of the profits of his office, built in 
the same neighbourhood so splendid and costly a 
mansion, that the villa of Lucullus was a mere hut 
in comparison. 

Gabinius was the proposer of a law regulating 
loans of money made at Rome to the provincials. 
If more than twelve per cent, were agreed to be 
paid as annual interest, the law of Gabinius pre- 
vented any action at all from being brought on 
such an agreement. When M. Brutus lent the 
Salaminii a sum of money, at interest of four per 
cent, monthly, or forty-eight per cent, yearly, and 
obtained a decree of the senate, dispensing with 
the law of Gabinius in his case, and directing “ ut 
jus diceretur ex ista syngraphn,” Cicero held that 
the decree of the senate did not give such force to 
the agreement as to render valid the excels of in- 
terest above the legal rate, (dd AtL vi. 2. § />.) 

We read of another Lex (rabinia, by which the 
senate was directed to give audience to ambas- 
sadors from the 1st of February to the 1st of 
March. By a previous Lex Pupia the senate was 
prohibited in general terms from assembling on 
comitial days. Under these laws arose the ques- 
tion whether the senate might be legally assembled 
on a comitial day, occurring in February, or whe- 
ther such days were not tacitly excepted from the 
Lex Gabinia. {Ad Qu. Fr. iL 13.) 

In a. c. 61 Gabinius was praetor, and in u. c. 
59 he and L. Ptso were chosen consuls for the en- 
suing year. In the interval between his tribunate 
and hi* praetorship he appears to have been en- 
gaged in military service in the East, and to have 
accompanied M. Scaunis to Judea, where, in the 
contest between the Macc ab ees, be received a 
bribe of 800 talents from Aristobulus. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 2, 8, 4.) 

The consuls, Gabinius and Pito, had previously 
boon gained over to the party of Clodius, who 
promised to use hit influence in procuring for 
them lucrative governments. Pito was to get 
Macedonia, with Graeco and Thessaly, and Ga- 
UafaM was to get Cilicia } hut, upon the remon- 
strance of Gabinius, Cilicia waa exchanged for the 
rishor government of Syria, which was erected into 
a'pioeonw^ir pfovitw* on the ground of the in- 
mniom of the Arab* 

i It waa during the consulship of Gabfofas that 
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government of Syria. When he arrived in Judea, 
he found the country in a state of agitation. The 
dispute between the two brothers, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, had been decided in favour of the 
former. Pompey had given to Hyrcanus the office 
of high-priest, and had carried away as prisoners 
Aristobulus with ttvo of his daughters, and his 
two sons, Alexander and Antigonus ; but Alex- 
jrajider, on his way to Italy, escaped from custody, 
returned to Judea, and dispossessed Hyrcanus. 
Gabinius soon compelled Alexander to sue for fa- 
vour, and effected the restoration of Hyrcanus to 
the hi-h priesthood. He next made an important 
change in the constitution of the government of 
Judea, by dividing the country into five districts, 
in eacli of which he created a supreme council. 
(Joseph. Ant. iv. 10, de Iiell. Jud. i. 6.) It was 
perhaps on account of some of his successes in 
Judea that Gabinius made application to the se- 
nate to be honoured with a rupplioatio ; but the 
senate, in order to evince their hostility to him and 
his patron Pompey, slighted his letter, and rejected 
hi« suit— an affront which had never before been 
offered, under similar circumstances, to any pro- 
consul. {Ad Qh. Fr. ii. 8.) As the refusal of the 
senate occurred in the early part of the year B. c. 
6 1», Drumann {Gcsek. Foma. voL iii. p. 47, n. 35) 
thinks that it referred to some successes of Gabi- 
nius over the Arabs, previous to his campaigns in 
Judea. 

Gabinius now sought for other enemies, against 
whom he might profitably turn his arms. Phraates, 
king of Parthia, had been murdered by his two 
sons, Orodes and Mithridates, who afterwards 
contended between themselves for the crown. 
Mithridates, feeling himself the weaker of the 
two, by presents and promises engaged Gabinius 
to undertake his* cause, and the Roman general 
had already crossed the Euphrates with his army, 
when he was invited to return by the prospect of 
a richer and an easier prey. 

Ptolemy the Piper (Auletes), having offended 
the Alexandrians by his exactions and pusilla- 
nimity, had been driven from his kingdom. While 
he urns absent, soliciting the senate of Ream to 
assist in his restoration, the Alexandrians matte 
his daughter Berenice queen, and invited 8etendui 
Cibiosactes to marry her, and share her threap. 
He accepted the proposal, notwithstanding the . 
position of Gabinius, but was shortly amrm 
strangled by order of his wife, who thooght hitlk • 
mean-spirited man, and soon grew feed of his* 
society. After the death of Clbio«aetee| ArcMl||i 
(the son of that Areholatte who briwnipM 
the army of Pentns against Setts in tig 
war) became ambitious to wpplYlristilnem' 
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chehM#pretended tobt • sen ef MKkriditw the in tosustain their charge* He was qqw attacked. 
Gwat,and had joined the Roman array with the on all sides. Ciome, especially, goaded bunco 
Intention of accompanying Gabinius into Parthia. sharply, that he was unable to contain Jumsetf* 
Oabmhts opposed the ambitious desip of Arohe- and, with a voice almost choked with pmmm§ 
lasts, who, nevertheless, made his escape from the called Cicero an milt. An ime ate succeeded* The: 

# Roman army, reached Alexandria, married Bere- senate to a man rose from their seats, pressed 
nice, and was declared king. Dion Cassius thinks round Gabinius, and manifested their indignation 
(xxxix. 57 ) that Gabinius, wishing to enhance the as clamorously as the warmest friend of Cicero 
value ef his own sendees by haring a general of could desire. (Ad Qu. Fr. iii. 2.) 
erase ability to contend against, connived at the Three accusations were brought s gaintt Gabi- 
escape of Arcbelaus. nius. The first of these was for mqjisa&M, in leaving 

Soch was the state of affairs in Egypt when his province, and making war in favour of Ptolemy 
Ptolemy came to Gabinius with recommendatory Auletes, in defiance of tho Sibyl, and the authority* 
letters from Pompey. Moreover, he promised to of the senate. In thty accusation Cicero gave 
pay Gabinius a large sum of money (10,000 ta- evidence, but, at tbe instance of Pompey, did not 
lent*) if he were restored to his kingdom by the press severely upon Gabinius. Pompey prevailed 
assistance ef the proconsul. The enterprise was upon him not to be the prosecutor, but could not, 
displeasing to the greater part of the Roman offi- with the most urgent solicitation, induce him to 
cers, since it was forbidden by a decree of the undertake tbe defence. The prosecutor was I*, 
senate, and by an oracle of the Sibyl; but Gabinius Lent ulus, who was alow and backward. Tho 


was encouraged in his plan of assisting Auletes by 
M. Antony, the future triumvir, who commanded 
the Roman cavalry ; and he was supplied with 
money, arms, and provisions, by Antipater of Idu- 
mea, who required the friendship of the Romans 
to assist him in the subjugatibn of the Maccabees. 
M. Antony, who was sent forward with the ca- 
valry to seize tbe passes of Egypt, was put in pos- 
session of Pelusinm, the key of tbe kingdom. 
Arehelans was killed in action, and Gabinius re- 
mained master of Alexandria. He now found the 
whole of Egypt at his disposal, and resigned the 
kingdom to Ptolemy, who not only put his daugh- 
ter Berenice to death, but ordered the execution of 
the richest of the Alexandrians, that with their 
spoils he might the better satisfy the engagements 
he had entered into with Gabinius. 

Upon the return of Gabinius to Judea, he found 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, again in arms, 
and, after defeating him at Tabor, administered the 
government of tbe country, in conformity with the 
counsels of Antipater. (Joseph. Ant . xiv. 6.) 

Meanwhile a storm had been brewing at Rome, 
where Gabinius knew that he would have to en- 
counter not only the hostility of the optimatee, but 
•U the unpopularity which his personal enemies 
could excite against him. He had given umbrage 
to tbe Romans in Syria, especially to the publicani 
of the equestrian order, whose profits were dimi- 
nished by the depredations of the pirates along 
tiie Syrian coast, which Gabinius had left un- 
guarded daring his expedition to Egypt 
The meal of Gabinius from his province had 
been decreed in u.c. 55, but he did not depart 
until his eueceasor, M. C ratios, had actually made 
bio appearance, in B. c. 54. He lingered on the 
mad, and hi* gold travelled before him, to purchase 
favour or silence. To cover hie disgrace, be gave 
oat that he intended to demand a triumph, and he 
remained some time without tbe city gates, bat, 
finding delay useless, on the 28th of September, 
It 54, ho stole into tho city by night, to avoid 
■e insults of the nonalaee. For ten days he did 


fte insults of tbe populace. For ten days he did 
not dare to present himself before the senate. 
When at length ho came, and had made the usual 
npoft as to the state of the Roman (races, and as 
to the troops of the enemy, he was about to go 
a war, when be was detained by the consuls, 
L. Domitnis Ahenobarbas and App. tnaudias, to 
' answer the accusation of the pabneani, who had 
been in attendance at the doors, and ware sailed 


judges, by a majority of 38 to 32, acquitted Gabi- 
nius, ou the ground that the words of the Sibyl 
applied to other times and another king. (Dion 
Cass, xxxix. 55.) The majority who voted for 
his acquittal were suspected of corruption, as was 
Lcntulus of prevarication. An inundation of the 
Tiber, which occurred about this time, was attri- 
buted to the anger of the gods at the escape of 
Gabinius. (Ad Qu. Fr. iii. 7.) 

The second prosecution was da repetundia t* leg* 
for the illegal receipt of 10,000 talents from 
Ptolemy Auletes. Out of several candidates for 
the honour of conducting the accusation, M. Cate, 
the praetor, selected C. Memmius. Cicero now 
could no longer resist the importunity of Pome 
pey, and undertook the defence, though he felt 
that the part was sorely derogatory to his self- 
respect, and to his reputation for consistency j for 
no one bad laboured with greater assiduity than 
be had, ever since his return from exile, to blacken 
the character of Gabinius. A fragment from tbe 
notes of Cicero's sprich for Gabinius has been pre- 
served by Hieronymus (Adv. ed. Pane, 

▼oL iv. p. 351), but his advocacy was ugeoccese- 
ful, notwithstanding the favourable testimony of 
the Alexandrine deputies and of Pompey, ba s ked 
by a letter from Caesar. Dion Cassias indeed 
(xlvi. 8) makes Q. Fufins Calenus hint that the 
success of the prosecution was due to the mode of 
conducting the defence. Gabinius went into exile, 
and his goods wore sold, to discharge tbe amount 
at which tbe damages were estimated. As tbe 
produce of the ml* was net sufficient to cover the 
estimated sum, a suit was instituted, under tbe 
same Lea Julia de r rpe i u n du , against C, Bab tritts 
Postumus, who was liable to make up the dafief* 
ency, if it could be proved that the money illegally 
received by Gabinius bad some to his hMMfo That 
the caase of C. Rsbtrius Posttunas (who was 
also defended by Cicero) was a supplementary ap- 
pendage to the cause of Gabiata* (iUntaivs 
PoSTUMtfe] 

Upon tbe exile of Gabinius the third accusa- 
tion dropped, which charged him irtlh nrtftitat or 
illegal canvassing, and was ontmutad ta P, fella, 
as prosecutor, with the a s sistance of.Cborilhta «*d 
Mammas, r 

In b. c. 49 he returned from exile, upon the call 
of Caesar, but he took bo pact ifl diroat hoatifees 
against Pompey, After the battle ef ^henaMa, 
he was d es pa t c hed to IUjrisum frith th* amply 
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leviedtroops, inorder toreinfore* Q. Cornificius. 
Fearing the fleet of the ftompefoni, lie went by land, 
and; on his march, was much harassed by the Dal- 
matian* In the neighbourhood of SaJonae, after 
having loot mom than 2000 men in an engagement 
With the natives, Jm threw himself into the town 
with the mnamdef of his forces, and for some time 
defended himself bravely against M. Octavius, 
but, in a few months, he was seised with a mortal 
illness, and died about the end of the year b. c. 
48, or the beginning of the following year. (Ap- 
pfrm, Jttyr . 12 and 27, BelL Cw. ii. 59 ; Dion 
Qtss. xlii. 11, 12.) 

(A. Rachenstein, Uebeg A . Gatnnna ein Pro- 
gram*. 8vo. Aarau. 1826 ; Drumann, Geseh. Roms. 
vol. iv. pp. 40—62, where all the authorities are col- 
lected.) 

6. A. Gabinius Susnna, the son of No. 5. by 
Ms wife Lollia, accompanied his father to Syria, 
and remained in that province, with a few troops, 
while his father was engaged iiWrestoring Ptolemy 
Auletes to the throne of Egypt. When Memmius 
was exciting the people against his father,. he 
dung himself at the feet of Memmius, who treated 
him with indignity, and was not softened by his 
supplicating posture. In classical writers he is 
never spoken of by any other name than Siscnua. 
<Val Max. viiL 1. § 3 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 5(».) 

7. P. Gabinius Capito was praetor in b.c. 89, 
and afterwards propraetor in Achaia, where he was 
guilty of extortion, for which, upon his return to 
Rome, he was accused by L. Piso (whom the 
Achaei had selected os their patronus), and con- 
demned. (Cic. pro Arch. 5, Dio. in Cased . 20.) 
Laetantius (i. 6) mentions him as one of the three 
deputies who were sent in b.c. 76 to Erythrae to 
collect Sibylline prophecies. 

8. P. Gabinius Capito (perhaps a son of No .7) 

vn one of the most active of Catiline's accom- 
plices. When questioned by Cicero, who sent for 
him after the arrest of the Allobrogian deputies, he 
at first boldly denied having* had any communica- 
tion with them. He was afterwards consigned to 
the custody of M. Crassus, and executed, lie 
seems to be the same as C. Gabinius Cimber. (Sail. 
BeU. Cal. 17, 40, 44, 47, 65 ; Cic. m Cat. iii. 3, 5, 
6, iv. 6.) [J. T. G.j 

GA'BIUS API'CIUS. [Apicius, No. 2.1 

GA'BIUS BASSUS. [Ba«uh.J 

GA'BRIAS. [Babrias.] 

GABRIEXIUS (rogpti|A«or), prefect of By- 
xantium, under the emperor Justinian. The 
Greek Anthology contains an inscription for his 
statue, by Leontius (Brunck, Anal. vol. iii, p. 103; 
Jacobs, Antk. Grate, vol. iv. p. 74), qgd one epi- 
gram by Gabriel himself. (Brunck, AmL vol. iii. 
p. 7 } Jacobs, Antk. Gn tec. vol. iii. p. 228.) The 
astrological writer, Johannes Laurentius Lydus, 
inscribed three of his books to GabrieL There 
vre several ecdesiastioal writers of this name, but 
they are of bo importance. (Fabric. BibL Grate. 
vol. iv, pp. 166, 475; Jacobs, A nth. Grate, vol. 
Btih fn. 806-6.) ; (P. S.] 

• * GA DATAS (IkUvsf], an Assyrian satrap, re- 
7 vdted : tt Cyrus, according to Xenophon in the 
Cyropeodeia, to revenge himself on the king of 
Assyria, who had had him made an eunuch be- 
eansn, being a handsome man, one of the royal 
‘ macaWnet had caet on him an eye of favour. 

Haring found means to betray to Cyrus an im- 
rgnrtsnt fortress, his posVinoe WM inrtided by the 
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Assyrian king ; hut Cyrus hastened toJHb44 
and saved him and>his forces, at a < rerfltitimi 
moment; After this Gadatas, through fear of tip 
Assyrians, left his satrapy and joined the army of 
Cyrus, to whom he proved of great use, through 
hia knowledge of the country. On the capture of 
Babylon, the king was slain by Gadatas end Go- 
buy as. (Xen. Oyrop . v. 2. § 28, 3. §§ 8—- 29, 
4. §§ 1-14, 29— 40, viL 6. §§ 24— 32.)#{E. E.] 

GAEA or GE (Tafa or Tq), the personification 
of the earth. She appears in the character of a 
diviue being as early as the Homeric poems, for we 
read in the Iliad (iii. 104) that black sheep were 
sacrificed to her, and that she was invoked by per- 
sons taking oaths, (iii. 278, xv. 36, xix. 259, Od. 
v. 124.) She is further called, in the Homeric 
poems, the mother of Erechtbeus and Tithyus. (II. 
ii. 548, Od. vii. 324, xi. 67 6 ; comp. Apollon. 
Khod. i. 762, iii. 716.) According to the Theo- 
gony of Hesiod (117, 125, &c.), she was the first 
being that sprang from Chaos, and gave birth to 
Uranus and Pontus. Jly Uranus she then became 
the mother of a series of beings, — Oceanus, Coeus, 
Creius, Hyperion, Iapetus, Thera, Rheia, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Thetys, Cronos, the Cyclopes, 
Brontes, Steropes, •Arges, Cottus, Briareua, and 
Gyges. These children of Ge and Uranus were 
hated by their father, and Ge therefore concealed 
them in the bosom of the earth ; but sbe made a 
large iron sickle, gave it to her sons, and requested 
them to take vengeance upon their father. Cronos 
undertook the task, and mutilated Urgnus. The 
drops of blood which fell from him upon the earth 
(Ge), became the seeds of the Erinnyea, the Gi- 
gantes, and the Melian nymphs. Subsequently Ge 
became, by Pontus, the mother of Nereus, Thau- 
mas, Phorcys, Ceto, and Eurybia. (Hes. Theog, 
232, Ac. ; Apollod. i. 1. § 1, Ac.) Besides these, 
however, various other divinities and monsters 
sprang from her. As Ge was the source from which 
arose the vapours producing divine inspiration, sbo 
herself also was regarded as an oracular divinity, 
and it is well known that the oracle of Delphi was 
believed to have at first been in her possession 
( Aeschyl. Earn. 2 ; Paus. x. 5. § 3), and at Olympia, 
too, she had an oracle in early times. (Paua. v. 14. 
§ 8.) That Ge belonged to the Stol x&wm, re- 
quires no explanation, and hence she is frequently 
mentioned where they are invoked. (Philostr. ViL 
ApoU. vi. 89 ; Ov. Met vii. 196.) The surnames 
and epithets given to Go have more or leas refer- 
ence to her character as the all-producing and all- 
nourishing mother (mater omntparens et alma), and 
hence Servius (ad Atn. iv. 166) classes her together 
with the divinities presiding over marriage. Her 
worship appears to have been universal among the 
Greeks, and she bad temples or altars at Athena, 
Sparta, Delphi, Olympia, Burn, Tegea, Phlyus, and 
other place* (Thuc. ii. 15; Paus. L 22. § 3, 24. 
§ 3, 31. § 2, iii. 11. § 8, 12. § 7, v. 14. |8, yii. 
25. § 8, viii. 48. § 6.) Wo have express gfot *• 
menu attesting the existence of statnes ofJG^ in 
Greece, but none have come down to us. At 
she was represented in a sitting attitudey In 'The 
temple of Demeter (Paus. viL 21. §4), and at 
Athens, too, there was a statue of heiv (L 24,13.) 
Servius (ad Atn. x. 252) remarits thfi % she pie x# 
presented with a key. 

At Rotifo the earth was wonhhiped tm^fer the 
name of TtUm (which ia only a variation of. jrjNpsX 
There, too, she 
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(frlqtMtowa), being mentioned in connection with power of Gamma. Caius wa» always pronounced 
Die gRa the Manes, and when persons invoked Gaius, and was written in Greek rdios, while in 
them or TeUua they sank their arms downwards, other words, as Cicero, which was written in Greek 
-while in invoking Jupiter they raised them to Kuccpow, the initial C had a power distinct, from 
heaven. (Varro, de He Huai. i. 1. 15 ; Macrob. Gamma. It was in the beginning of the sixth 
Sot * »». 9 ; Lk. viii. 9, x. 29.) The consul P. century of the city that theietter G was intre- 
Sempronius Sopkus, in au 304, built a temple to duced into the Roman alphabet, by Spurius Car- 
Tellusin consequence of an earthquake which had vilius (Plut. Prob. limn. 54), and thenceforward 
occurred during the war with the Picentians. This the difference of pronunciation began to.be indi- 
temple stood on the spot which had formerly been cated by a difference of notation; but in some cases, 
occupied by the house of Sp. Cassius, in the street as Caius and Cneus, the change was slowly intro- 
leading to the Cannae. (FI or. i. 19. § 2 ; Liv. ii. duced. Probably at the time when Gaius lived, 
41 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 1 ; Plin. //. X. xxxiv. 6', and certainly in the time of Justinian, his nqpe 
14 ; Dionys. viii. 79.) Her festival was celebrated was generally spelt, as jt was pronounced, with a 
on the 15th of April, immediately after that of G, although the initial nota C still continued in 
Ceres, and was called Fordioidia or Hordicidia. use. This appears from inscriptions, and from the 
The sacrifice, consisting of cows, was offered up in best manuscripts. In the Florentine manuscript 
the Capitol in the presence of the Vestals. A male of the Digest, the praenomeu Gaius is always 
divinity, to whom the pontiff prayed on that oeea- , spelt with a G, there being no difference whetiuk 
sian, was called Tellumo. (Hartung, Die Htliy. tier the word is used by itself, or as a praenomen, fol- 
Horn. vol. ii. p. 84, &c.) lowed by other names. (Dausquius, OrUujyraplda 

GAEE'QClIUS (rasijex 05 )* that is, 44 the holder Lotini Sermunis Vetus et A ’oca, vol. ii. p. "0, foL 
of the earth,” is a common epithet of Poseidon Paris, 1677 ; Grotefend, in Ersch and Gruber’s 


(Horn. Od. xi. 240), and near Therapne, in La- Alt/. Encye., under the letter C; Schneider, Ele- 
conia, -he had a temple under the name of Gae- menturlehre tier Lateinischen Spruche t i. 1, p. 
eochus. (Pa us. iii. 20. § 2.) Rut the name is also 233.) 

given to other divinities to describe them as the In early times the name was trisyllabic, like 
protectors and patrons of certain districts, e. y. the Greek Tains (Catull. x. 30 ; Mart. ix. 94* xi. 

Artemis Gaeeochus at Thebes. (Soph. (Jed. Tyr. j 37 ; Stat. Sylv. iv. 9, 22), but, in times of less 

160.) [L. S.] ( pure Latinity, it was pronounced as a dissyllable. 

GAETU'LICCS, a poet of the Greek Antho* ! (Anson. E/n'y. 75.) It had a meaning in ancient 
logy, whose epigrams are variously inscribed in the \ Ijutin, as in modem Tuscan, equivalent to the En- 
P alatin e MS., roirouAlov, ratrouAb<ov, TaiTouAl- ! glish Gov, and whs connected by etymologists with 
X«w, r«irowAAow, rairouAurioy, and in the Planu- the Greek ymeu, whence the names Caius and Caia 
dean Anthology, r«roi/Ai'oo. The Anthology con- were thought peculiarly appropriate to the mar- 
tains nine pleasing epigrams by him on various riage ceremony. “ Caii dicti a gandio parentum,” 
subjects (Rruock, Anal. vol. ii. p. 166 ; Jacobs, says C. Titius Probus in his treatise lie Xomiuiltui, 
Anth. Grate, vol. ii. p. 151.) Several scholars have &c. 

Identified him with Cn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, the As Gains is known by no other appellation, 

Roman historical writer and poet, under Tiberius some have supposed that he had no other, but was 

[T.ywTiri.irsj. For this there is no authority ex- either a freedman or a foreigner. Then as to his 
«ept the name, and an objection arises from the fact j birthplace : some have fancied that he was a 
that the Greek epigrams of Gaetulicus are quite free j Greek, because he understood Greek; And some 
from the licentious character which Martial (i. j that, like Justinian, he was a native of lllyricum, 
Praef ; Pliu. Epist. v. 3. § 5) and Sidonius ! because Justinian thrice calls him Gaius masters 
ApoDinaris(E/mt ii. 10, p. 148 ; Curm. ix. p. 256) j (Prooem. Inst. $ 6, Inst 4. tit 18. j 5 ; Const, 
agree in attributing to the verses of the Homan j Omnem. § 1.) Some have thought that Gaius was 
poet (Jacobs, A nth. (I rare. vol. xiii. p. 896 ; Fa- his gentile or family name, and, reiving on the 
b rie . IlibL Graee. vol. iv. pp. 475, 476.) [P. S.J supposed authority of a manuscript of the Brcvha- 

GAINAS. [Arcajdius.J . rium Alaridanum , or Westgothic Lea Ho m<Vi<h 

. GAIUS. (Caius.) have given him the praenomen Titos. The origin 

GAIUS. Of the personal history of this famous of this supposition is probably due to some outages 
jurist scarcely any thing is known. Even the in the (.'<rry>H9 Juris («. g. Cod. 8. tit S. s. 9% 
spelling of hui name has been as fruitful a subject where Gaius is employed as a fictitious name, and 
of controversy as the orthography of our own is found iryxmnection with other fictitious nanpt, 
Shakespeare or Sbakspere. Some have chosen to ns Titus, Titius, Lucius. Others, believing that 
write Cains instead of Gaius, and, in favour of this Gaius was a praenomen, hare attributed to him the 
spelling, quote Quintilian (i. 7. $ 28). “Quid? cognomen Nosier, because net only does Justinian 
quae acribuntur aliter qoam enuntiantur ? Nam in the passages we have cited so call him, but the 
et Gains C liters nota tor, quae inverse (o) mulierem phrase Gaius Noster is used by Pomponius in 1%. 
stgaifkau” They understand this passage to mean 45. tit. 3. a. 39. It is scarcely necessary to lay, 
that the word which is spelt with a C is pro- that Noster in this form of expression ustuuly refers 
nonneed with a G ; but Quintilian is here speaking to that literary intimacy with which wt rqgatd a 
onufae, and the true meaning may be, that the favourite author. Yet, portly because Gmof is 
word which, when written at length, is written called by Justinian Noster, and partly on account 
Gains, and it pronounced as it is written, is yet of some passages in the mutilated and compt^l 
« designated shortly by the nota C, which is different Westgothic compendium of toe InstftUieS bf 
from iu initial letter. Caius was undoubtedly the Gaius, Vacca and other learned civilians 4 
original spelling, used at a time when the letter C, that Gaius was a Christian ! Same,' tod Ifntoftt 
, which occupies in the Roman alphabet the place of with Noster, and misled by* a few Ift 

Gamma in the Greek, ba^ in some cases, the Oelftus (U. 4), have |iveii him the chjn^Mii 
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BaMnu, thus confounding Him with Gabius Bassus 
the grammarian. 

To proceed to less futile or more plausible con- 
jectures, some have tried to identify Gaius with 
lfteliue, or Laeliut Felix, for both Gaius and 
Laelius Felix wrote notes on Q. Mucins Scaevola. 
(Gaius, i. 188 ; deli. *v. 27.) In fevour of the 
compound Gaius Laelius Felix are quoted two 
passages from the Digest, in one of which (Dig. 5. 
tit 8. s. 48) Gaius says, “ Et nostra quidern aetate 
Serapiaa, Alexandria mulier, ad Diyum Hadria- 
num perdue ta est cum quinque liberie, quos uno 
ftfttu enixa est and in the other (Dig. 5. 
tit. 4. s. 3), Paulus reports, u Sed ct Laelius 
scribit se victim in Palatio mulierem liberam, quae 
ab Alexandria perducta est tit Hadriano ostendere- 
tur, cum quinque liberis, ex quibus quatuor eodem 
tempore enixa (inquit) dicebatur, quintum post 
(nem quadragesimum/* A comparison of these 
passages is against the identity of Gaius and Lae- 
fiue, for, not to mention the Variation between 
their accounts, Laelius speaks more circumstan- 
tially, as an eye- witness, while Gaius writes as if 
mentioning a met which he knew only from ru- 
mour. By the phrase nostra aetate, he probably 
intends to denote that the extraordinary birth took 


mentary work oh Roman law. (Wenck, Uforrrftftff 
Vacarius, p. 91.) * 

One of the conjectures, which has found nu- 
merous supporters, is, that the full designation of 
Gaius is C. Cassius Longinus, and that he is re* 
ferred to by his praenomen simply, in order to 
distinguish him from an elder C. Cassius, the 
eminent follower of Capito and Masurins Sabinus, 
and the head of the Cassiani, a sect to which 
Gaius adheres with strict devotion. C. Cassius is 
thrice cited in the Digest by his praenomen Gaius, 
— twice by Javolenus, libro ii. ex Camo , in Dig. 
35. tit. 1. b.- 54, and libro xi. ex Camo, in Dig. 46. 
tit. 3. § 78, — and once by Julianus, in a passage 
where Sabinus and Gaius are coupled. (Dig. 24. 
tit. 3. s. 59.) Where Pomponius uses the ex- 
pression “Gaius noster ’* (Dig. 45. tit. 3. a. 39), it 
is not certain that C. Cassius was not meant, for 
Pomponius was one of the Cassiani. There is, 
however, strong reason for supposing that Pom- 
ponius refers to our Gains, inasmuch as the frag- 
ment in which the expression occurs is taken from 
the 22nd book of Pomponius ad Q. Murium, and 
we know that Gaius speaks of a similar work of 
his own, “ In his fibrie, quos ex Q. Mucio ferimui* 
(ii. 188). Gains hifnself always quotes C. Cassius- 


place after he himself was born, but the words may 
have a wider acceptation, and refer to living me- 
mory generally. 

It has been guessed that Gaius was closely 
connected by relationship with Pomponins, for, on 
the one hand, Pomponius calls Gaius “ Gaius nos- 
ter ” (/. e.), and, on the other hand, Gaius calls 
Pomponius simply Sextus (Gaius, ii. 218), but it 
is not certain that, in this last-cited passage, Pom- 
ponius is meant, and, if he be, Gaius is not sin- 
gular In alluding to him by his praenomen simply, 
for Ulpian does the same. ( Dig. 29. tit. 5. s. 1 . $ 27. ) 

Two passages, which closely agree with frag- 
ments attributed in the Digest to the Knclurvlia » 
of Pomponius (Dig. 2. tit 2. a. 2. § 22 and § 24), 
are cited by Joannes Lydus^/A* Magistral. i. 26 
and 34), as from the commentary of Gaius on the 
Twelve Tables. From the contents of these pas- 
sages it is not unlikely that something of similar 
import would be inserted in an introduction to a 
Commentary on the Twelve Tables and that the 
agreement between Gaius and Pomponius may 
have been produced, not by the latter borrowing 
from the former, but by both borrowing from the 
same source, namely, M. Junius Gmcchanus, who 
wrote upon the ancient magistracies of Rome. 
(Gracchanus.] But it is also not impossible, 
that in compiling from the title De Origins Juris 
(Dig. L tit 2), Lydus may have seen the heading 
of the first fragment, which is taken from Gaius 
and have overlooked the heading of the second, 
which is taken from Pomponius. Yet it must be 
admitted that ho afterwards (i. 48) cites as from 
Pomponius another passage taken from the same 
second fragment. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 84.) The 
first fragment from -Gaius and the second from 
Pomponius ran together in sense, reading as if the 
former were the pfefoee to the letter ; and in this 
way, with the simple heading H Gaius li*. i*\" they 
^ introduced by Maglster Veofriut* into his elo* 

' . * Magister Vacarius taught the civil law in this 
Country, about the middle of die twelfth century, 
and, after being fenced by king Stephen, seems 
to hash retired to the abbey De FontUms, by which 


simply as Cassius, not as C. Cassius. Servius (cut 
Virg. (,’eorg. ii. v. 306, 307) says 44 Apud majores 
omne .nercimonium in permutatione constabat, 
quod et (Jains Ilomerico confirrnat exemplo.”’ 
Now, we find from Inst. 3. tit. 23. § 2, and from 
Dig. 18. tit. 1. § l, that C. Cassius and Proculus 
quoted Uotner (//. vii. 472 — 475) to prove that 
barter was a case of emtio ct venditio. But the 
very same lines are cited by Gaius (iii. 141), and 
they seem to have been a trite quotation among 
the earlier jurists of his school, so that it is doubt- 
ful whether our jurist or C. Cassius is referred to 
by Servhis, the commentator on Virgil. 

It would be useless to mention all the mbiseries 
of those who hnve written on the age of Gains. 
£ome divide Gaius Juventius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. 
§ 42) into two persons, and so make Gaius a dis- 
ciple of L. Mucius ; others perform the nine di- 
vision on Gaius Aulus Ofilius or Gaius Ateius 
Pncuvius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 44), and so make 
Gams one of the disciples of Servius Sulpicius. 
Rut the most common error has consisted in the 
assignation of too kite rather than too eafly a date; 
and Hugo's authority (dvilist. Mag. vol. ii. p. 358 
— 378) for some time gave currency to the opinion 
which had previously been maintained by Kaevar* 
dus and Conradi, that Gaius was a contemporary 
of Caracalla, who is designated in the Digeat by 
the name of Antoninus. There are eertainly 
circumstances difficult to account for, which 
naturally' have led to this belief. The Instdvtbom t 
of Gaius were an ordinary text book of instruction 
before the time when Justinian reformed the legal 
course appointed for students. Four libri singufam 
of the same author (I. De Re Uxoria, 2. D« Tu&e&s, 
3 and 4. De Testamentis et Legatis) were sliufiatty 
honoured as text books. Such parts’ of the jfilifl** 
tutiones and the Libri Singula re* aa were thought te 
be of practical use were taught in the lectures of the 
professors, while other parte Were paa«e4 over to 
antiquated. Why was it that Gfctas should be 

we understand Fountains Abbey, bear Ripou, not, 
aa Wenck imagines (p, 46. n. 61 ton abbey at 
Well*, in Someraettbige. ” " s 
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mfenli foe instruction to Papinian, Paxtlas, and 
Ulpian, unless he were a more modem and there- 
fore, far some purposes, a more useful writer than 
those celebrated jurists ? Why also, it has been 
asked, was Gaius, in preference to names as emi- 
nent as his, introduced into ths Westgothic Lex 
jRomamat Why were the Institutes of Gaius 
made to serve as a basis for those of Justinian, if it 
were not that nothing more applicable to the state 
of the law then in force were extant ? The only 
answer that can be given to such inquiries is that 
good elementary works, when they take ground 
unoccupied before, are not easily dispossessed. 
Are not Blackstones Commentaries and even Coke 
on Littleton , still in the hands of English law 
students, notwithstanding the legislative changes 
which have superseded great parts of their con- 
tents ? Later compilers content themselves with 
the path of those who have gone before ; and we 
find in the fragments of an elementary work of 
Ulpian (the Tiluli ex Corpora Uipiani ), who is 
now known to have been posterior to Gains, clear 
proof of the influence which the earlier jurist ex- 
ercised over the writings of his successor. 

A fact which has occasioned much surprise is, 
that Gaius is not once quoted ft) the Digest by any 
other jurist, unless we except the mention of his 
name in a passage of Pomponius (Dig. 45. tit. 3. 
§ 39 ), which, as we have seen, may possibly refer 
to C. Cassius, The only probable explanation of 
this fact is that Gains was rather a teacher of law 
than a practical jurist, whose opinions derived au- 
thority from imperial sanction. He was not one 
of the prudentee qnibus permistrum eel j'tru eondere 
(Gaius, i. 7). The jurists who were armed with 
that respondewii, which was first bestowed by 
Augustus partook of the emperor's prerogative, 
and their reepoma bad a force independent of their 
intrinsic reasonableness and superior to the best 
considered opinion of an unprivileged lawyer. 
Except in the case of a very few writers of the 
highest eminence in their profession, it would at 
this day be considered a breach of etiquette to cite 
the opinion tof a modern legal author in an English 
court. Vat a privileged Homan jurist to refer to a 
mere teacher of law, however learned, or to an un- 
authorised, or rather, unprivileged practitioner, 
however experienced, would probably have been 
deemed as unprofessional as for an English barrister 
to cite in coart a clever treatise written by a con- 
temporary below the bar, instead of seeking his 
authorities in the decisions of judges and in the 
dicta of the recognised sages of the law. 

That this is the true explanation of the silence 
of other jurists with respect to Gaius may be in- 
ferred from a constitution of Theodosios II. and 
Valentimaa III., despatched from Ravenna to the 
senate of Romo n sd. 436, (Cod. Theod. 1 . 
th. 4. s. 8.) By that rescript the same authority 
is given to the writings of Gaius as to the writings 
of Papinian, Paulas Ulpian, and Modestiitus. 
Hence it may he inferred that Gains was previously 
in a different and inferior position with respect to 
authority. AU the writings of these five jurists 
(with the exception, subsequently specified, of the 
Stdae of Paulas and Ulpian on Papinian) ore 
Invested with authority, as if to obviate the qnse- 
tion as to the date when they were written, for a 
treatise written by a jurist before he received the 
JW* reajpondendi probably derived no legal force from 
«h# subsequent gift of that privilege to the author. 
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This constitution proves thegreat hnpoHanesrihdt 
was attached to the citation of a legal writer hy 
name in the work of another jurist, for it prooeeds 
to make the citation of ether writers by the five 
great jurists we have mentioned a test of- the 
authority of the writers cited# If, for example, 
Gaius any where rites Julianas, the citation is to 
be taken as proof that Julianas is a writer of au- 
thority ; and legal force is given, not only to the 
passage or opinion of Julianas so cited, but to all 
the legal remains which can be proved to belong to 
Julianus, and which, upon a collation of manu- 
scripts, present a certain text. The works %f 
Papinian, Paulus, Gaius, Ulpian, and Modeetinus 
(for such is the unchronological order in which 
these names are mentioned), together with the 
works of all the other jurists who are cited by any 
one of them, are made the criteria of legal srienqp 
If, in the works of ten jurists, passages can 
found in favour of one opinion, and nine jurists 
only can be cited dfpunst the ten, the majority is to 
prevail. In case of an equality of opposite opi- 
nions, the opinion of Papinian is to prevail, if 
Papinian have expressed any opinion upon the 
subject. If not, the matter is left to the decision 
of the judge. There is no pre-eminence conferred 
on any other of the first-named five jurists over a 
jurist, as, for example, Julianus, who may have been 
cited by one of the five. Such appears to be the Urue 
interpretation of this celebrated citation-law, upon 
which the researches of Puchta (Mem. Mae, /Hr 
Jurisp. vol. v. p. 141, and voL vu p. 87) have 
thrown important light. 

Among the writings of Gains are no Qn aea t kmn 
or Hesponsa. which were the titles given by other 
jurists to treatises relating to cases that arose in 
their own practice. The Ixber de Qm four of Gains 
did not rehOe to cases within bis own practice, 
and the canes it treated of were sometimes wholly 
fictitious. There is a passage in the Digest where 
Gains speaks as if he did not himself belong to the 
authoritative body of 4 those whose opinion be criti- 
cises, ** Miror unde constant videatur, ete^ nam 
ut apparet, etc. (Dig. 11. tit. 7. a. 9). 

Gaius was probably born before Sumpias was 
introduced to Had nan (aetata not tm), and he 
wrote, or at least completed, his Jnetit ntu mae in the 
reign of M. Aurelius. The proof of this ia that 
Antoninus Pius is mentioned by him with the 
addition Diem (ii. 195), and that he speaks of 
the law of i ratios as it stood in the reign of Marcus, 
before it was altered by a constitution of that em- 
peror. (Compare Gains, ii. 177 with Ulpian, Fr*g. 
xxii. 34.) In like manner, the statement* mode 
by Gains in iii. 23, 24, as to hardshipo in the ktw 
of succession which required the correction of the 
praetor's edict, could scarcely have been written 
after the senates consultant TortuUiaoum, made In 
the reign of M. Aurelius and Veras, a. n< 138, 
and still less after the senatus consultant Grphitfc- 
nam, made in the reign of Marous and Camatedas, 
a d. 178. (Compare Inst, 8. tit* 4. ft^ anfi Capi- 
tolinas, in Mares. 11). 

Some critics have been so nice as to htfcr that 
the beginning of the Institutes of Gdas unm written 
under Antoninus Bias, and the remabidur under 
M. Aurelius, in i. 59. the former o ai pora r ds 
termed Sacratummue Jmperator Awtminm, foin 
L. 192, wo have *JV«mo m epietd • a pti m i 
ratoru Antonini," and, in ft* iMh** mi em p erdm 
peivaor Mnwmtmm - "tin 
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♦*dw*perttor Antoninus ** mentioned in ii. 129 fo 
tiot Garacalia* although the same rescript is erro- 
neously sited by Justinian (Cod. 6. tit. 29. s. 4) as 
•one Of “ Magnus Antoninus," which is the peculiar 
designation of GamcaUa. In Nor. 78. c.5, Jus- 
tinian falls into an opposite error, in ascribing to 
Antoninus Pitts an act of legislation which be- 
longs to CaracaBa. (Dion Cass, lxxvfi. 9.) It is not 
until after the middle of the second book of the 
Institutes of Gains that Antoninus Pius is called 
Dims — Hodie etc Dim Pit eonstituHone \ ii. 195. 
•It appears to ns that the inference founded on 
these minutiae^ though probable, is not free from 
doubt In i. 7, and 1. 3th, Hadrian is called Divus 
Had ri anus. In i. 47, we hare Hadrianns without 
the Divua Again in i. 65, we bare Divus Hadriar 
nus, and the same epithet is applied to Hadrian in 
every other subsequent passage where his name 
occurs, except in ii. 57. The mention of Antoni- 
nus without tbe epithet Divus in six passages may 
possibly have no deeper mcaniflg than the similar 
mention of Hadrianus in i. 47 and ii. 57. It 
would be rush to assert that we possess the Insti- 
tutes of QsHm precisely as they proceeded from his 
hand in the first edition! The very passage in 

i. 58, where Antoninus appears to be spoken of as 
a living emperor with the epithet sacratimmus is 
oited in the Digest (Dig. 1. tit. 6. a 1 ), and there 
we read ** ex oontdtutione Dm A ntonini. A compa- 
rison of this Augment, as it appears in the Digest, 
with the same passage as it stands in the text of 
Gdus, affords an instructive example of those 
slight interpolations (embletpata) and alterations, in 
which tile compilers employed by Justinian in- 
dulged, and by means of which serious obstacles 
are opposed to the discovery of historical truth by 
means of minute verbal criticism. The hypothesis 
that the Institutes of Gains, up to ii. 151 (where 
we have for the last time Impemtor Antoninus, 
without Divus), were written in the lifetime of the 
emperor Piufl, is at variance with the probable con- 
jecture of Gtfschen, who thinks that Gains, in the 
hicuna preceding i. 197, treated of a constitution 
of Marais. 

There are other indications from which the age 
of Gains may bo closely inferred. Tbe latest 
jurist whom ho cites is Salvius Jnlianus, the com- 
poser of the Kdichtm Perpetmtm under Hadrian ; 
and though there are no fewer than 585 extracts 
from his works in the Digest, he refers only to 
thirteen constitutions of emperors, and none of the 
constitutions he refers to can be proved to be later 
than Antoninus Pius. It would appear from the 
inscriptions of the fragments s. 8 and s. 9, in Dig. 
88. tit. 1 7, that he wrote a liter smguhris ad 
statin* comuttum TWtuiHanuuu. and another ad 
S. O. OrphiHanum. This would bring his life to the 
last yean of M. Aurelius ; but as there is no 
mention of these treatises in the Florentine Index, 
aiufas treatises on the same subject were written 
by Paulas, ft is not at all unlikely that, in the in- 
scriptions ere hate mentioned, the name Gains is 
put by mistake for Paulin. The Divus Antoninus 
tttaiftnfned by Gains in the fragments Dig. 85. 
tit-K s. 90, Dig.- 89. s. 96, Dig. 86. tit. 1. ®. 68. 

’ and 2%. 81* S. 56, is, undoubtedly,. not Ca- 
rataltft, but Antoninus Pius. There is not a single 
postage- in which It am be proved that Gains 
fpfofcs to Caracalk Prom a comparison of Dig. 34. 
tit b s. 43 with Dlg. 24. tit. 1. a. 88. pr., an 
Uteraptftideed has been made to Identify the 
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Princeps Antoninas mentioned by Gaiso m- ti^t 
former passage, with the Antoninus Augustus, Diti 
Seven filiue, mentioned by Ulpian in the latter,; 
hut though Caracalla, who k referred to by Ulpisn, 
mitigated the law againsttaonatione between hus- 
band and wife, it does not follow that Antoninus 
Pius may not previously have introduced the 
partial relaxation of which Gains treats. In the 
time of IJlpian, there were already several consti- 
tutions upon the subject (Ulpian. Fragm. viL 1.) 

We have said that Gains was a devoted adhe- 
rent of the school of Sabinas and Cassius. This is 
now clear beyond dispute from a great number of 
passages in his Institutes (i. 196, ii. 15, 87, 79, 
123, 195, 200, 217, 219—223, 231, 244, in. 87, 
98, 103, 141, 167, 168, 177, 178, iv. 78,79, 114). 
It had formerly been supposed by some that he 
belonged to the opposite school of Proculus— a 
mistake occasioned chiefly by an erroneous inter- 
pretation of Dig. 40. tit. 4. s. 57. Masco vias and 
others were induced to rank him among the 
Herdtcundi [CapitO j, on account of the phrase 
u sententia media recte existimantium ” (Dig 41. tit. 
1. s. 7. § 7), coupled with a few phssages in the 
Digest (Dig. 17. tit. 1. s. 4, Dig. 22. tit. 1. s. 19), 
where, notwithstanding his general leaning to Cas- 
sius, he seems to follow the opinion of Proculus^ or 
to quote Proculus with approbation. 

Gaaus was the author of numerous works. The 
following list is given in the Florentine Index : — 

1. Ad Pdict am Provinciate , fiiGkla A fi [libri 
32]. Number of gxtracts from this work in the 
Digest, 340. It appears to have been completed in 
the lifetime of Antoninus Pius. (Dig. 24. tit. 1. 
s. 42, Dig. 2. tit 1. s. 11.) 

2. Ad JLeget [Juliam et Papiam Poppaeam], 
fiiSkia btKcncivT*. (The Baines added between 
brackets are the names as they appear in inscrip- 
tions of fragments in the Digest) Number of ex- 
tracts. 28. Gains refers to this work in his Insti- 
tutes (iii. 54). It seems to have been published 
after the death of Antoninus Pins. (Dig. 31. a. 56.) 

3. Ad Kdictum Urbicum [praetoris urbani], rd 
/xSra'fvp ederra fii6\la Site*. Extracts, 47. The 
JCdiet * Interpretation which may have designated the 
work on the Provincial Edict, together with tbe 
work on the City Edict, is mentioned by Gains in 
his Institutes (i. 188), and was probably written 
in tbe reign of Antoninus Pius (Dig- 30. a. 73. 

§ 1 ). The work on the City Edict was divided 
into tituli, and the subjects of tbe books and tituli 
are occasionally cited in the inscriptions of frap'- 
merits. Some of the tituli seem to have formed 
books by themselves (compare the inscriptions of^$ 
Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 4, Dig. 10. tit 4. a. 13, DqfeSflL 
tit 2. s. 30) ; others seem to have compre hen ded 
several books. There were at least two book**#* 
Tutamemtiin and three Ds Legaiie (Dig. 28. tit &. 
a. 32 and a. 83, Dig- 30. a. 65, Dig* 30. a. 69, Dig. 
80. s. 73). 

4. Annum [Aureorum seu Rerum QuotidkatiVumJ, 
fit tkln hrri. Extracts, 26. Thk week, treating 
of legal doctrines of general appikatio® sad utility 
in every-day life, seems to have formed a OOBqNta* 
dium of practical law. The name Awm was pro- 
bably a subsequent title, not proeeedkig ftmmtho 
author, but given to the wow on amount of ita 
value. Though, according to tho lndex Florai- 
tinus, ft consisted of seven books, ee^r thioe are 
cited in the Digest, whsoco smm havueoujeetuied 
that the last four boeks are|^d«»tiiql with tholta 
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stitntes of Gaius. The preferable opinion, how- 
ever, is, that the im Quotidianae and the Institu- 
tionm, though they*' had much in common, were 
distinct works. (Sa vigny’s ZeUschrifl, vol. i. p. 
54 — 77 ; Hugo, Civiifa. May. vol. vi. p.228 — 
*264.) Justinian, in his Institutes, made consider- 
able use of this Golden Work (Prooem. Just. § 6). 

5. AoSticaStArou (sic, sed qu. DuoSsaaStArou vel 
A<w5«ko5«Atov) $iGAla ff. Extracts, *20. This is 
the work, the beginning of which has been supposed, 
on account of the citations in Lydus, to resemble 
part of the Enchiridion of Pomponius, and to have, 
borrowed soihe of its historical details from (irac- 
chanua. 

6. I net Union (Institutionum), fiiSAla rtcraapa. 
Extracts, 14. An account of this fiunous work is 
given below. 

7 . De Vcrborum OUiyationibus , 0i€\ ta y. Ex- 
tracts, 12. 

8. De Manumissionibm, &i€\ia rpla. Extracts, 5. 

9. Fideiconvnisson f Kideicommissoruni ], fiiGAta 
5 vo. Extracts, 1*2. This work was published after 
the death of Antoninus Pius. (Dig. 35. tit. 1. s. 90, 
Dig. 3*2. s. 96g Dig. 36. tit. 1. s. 63. § 5.) A Liber 
sinyu'aris de tucitis Fide ityjm missis, not mentioned in 
the Index, is cited. Dig. 34. tit.. 9. s. ‘23. 

10. De Cos thus, fiiGAiov tv. Extracts, 7. We i 
have already explained the purport of this work. I 

11. Reyularitm [Regularum J, fiiGAtov tv. There 
is but one extract from this work in the Digest 
(Dig. 1. tit. 7. s. *21), unless there is some error 
in the Index or in the inscriptions, Gaius appears 
to have written another treatis^ in three books on 
Regular, or rules of law. (Dig. 50. tit. 17. s. 100 ; 
Dig. 47. tit. 10. s. 43.) 

12. Dotu/idon [Dotaliciorum]. Though this 
work is mentioned in the Index, there is not a 
single extract from it in the Digest. It is proliably 
the same with the Liber singula ris de He l Jaorio , 
which was one of* the four libri si n</u tares of Gaius, j 
that were used for instruction in the law schools. 
(Const. Ontnem, § l.) Of the other three libri sin- 
gulares, unless they were extracted from the larger 
work on the edict, nothing is known. 

13. ’TwofhfKapias f Ad formulam hypothecariam], 
fiiGAiov tv. Extracts, 6. 

Besides other titles of works, which have been 
already incidentally mentioned as not inserted in 
the Florentine Index, we read (iaius, ad JCslictum 


some profane dramatist. Nbt unfrequently ^tbe 
parchment was a second time submitted to ' tbe 
same treatment. The father who had supplanted 
the dramatist was himself washed and rubbed out 
in order, peradventure, to give place to some scho- 
lastic doctor. 

In the library of the Chapter at Verona is a 
codex formerly numbered xv., but now xiii., con- 
taining a manuscript of tbe Letter $ of St. Jerome 
(Hieronymus), written over an older manuscript. 
Nearly one fourth part of the codex was bit re- 
scrijdus, and where this wits the case, it seems that 
St. Jerome had also been the second occupant. 
The manuscript first written on the parchment 
consisted of 251 pages, and each page of 24 lines. 
One leaf or two pages, 235 and 236, concerning 
Prescriptions and Interdicts, had been detached 
from the rest of the manuscript, and escaped being 
overlaid bv St. Jerome. These two detached 
pages, together with four other pages detached from 
some other codex, *.ind containing the fragment of 
an uncertain author De Jure Fieri, had been found 
in the library of Verona before the year 1732, by 
the celebrated Scipio Maffei. He describes them 
in his Verona J dust rata , Parte Terra, c. 7. p. 464 
(8 vo. Verona, 1732). In his Jstoria TeoJogica 
(fol. Trento, 1742,) the greater part of both frag- 
ments was first published, and in plate x. n fac- 
simile was given of part of the writing of the frag* 

' ment De Interdict is. From the Jstoria Tenloyiea, 
part of this facsimile was copied and republished, 
not very accurately, in the Xouveau Traiti de Di- 
)>h>muti<jue, vol. iii. p. 208. tab. 46 (Paris, 1757). 
Maffei had observed a correspondence between the 
fragment Dc Inter diet is and the 15th title of the 
4th book of Justinian's Institutes; but, instead of 
recognizing Gaius, whose text was the basis of 
Justinian's work, he supposed that the leaf he had 
found was part of an interpretation or compendium 
of Justinian's Institutes, made by some later jurist. 
To Maffei, however, belongs the credit of having 
first given to the world two pages of the manuscript 
of the genuine Gains. 

It had not escaped the notice of Maffei that the 
manuscript of the letters of St. Jerome was a coda r 
rescri/dus. This appear* by his unpublished re- 
marks in the Catalogue of the Libnuy ; but he did 
not know what the subject of the obliterated 
writing was, and was not aw f are of tbe connection 


A edilium Cttrulium Ubri duo, in the inscriptions of j between that manuscript and the detached leaf 
eleven fragments, and Gaius, ad Intern < Hiciam , in which had drawn his attention, 
the inscription of Dig. 5. tit. 2. s. 4. Of the Lex The fragment concerning Interdicts, published 
Glicia no mention occurs elsewhere, and conse- by Maffei, had not been unobserved by liatibold. 
quently the genuineness of the inscription has been lie determined to recal it to the memory of Gar- 
doubted. ( Bynkerachoeck. Obs. ii. 12.) man jurists, and prepared an essay format pun* 

Great as are the intrinsic merits of Gaius as a pose, which was published at Ism prig in 1816, 
jurist, he yet owes some of his celebrity to the re- under the title, of Nutitia Fragment i Ve rt mensis de 


cent discovery of his genuine Institutes, in a state 
so nearly perfect, that the resuscitated treatise forms 
by far tbe most complete specimen in existence, of 
an original unmutilated work, which has survived 
the wreck of classical Homan jurisprudence. 

It was a common practice in the middle ages to 
wash out the relics of antiquity, in order to econo- 
mise the parchment on which they were written. 
When washing alone would not expunge tbe writ- 
ing-— as often happened in the case of manuscripts 
‘written on the once hairy side of the parchment — 
the characters were further scratched out with a 
knife. A father of the Church sometimes covered 
tbe pages which had before contained tbe works of 


I nterdirti*, and is to be found in bis collected Optur 
cula , vol. ii. p. 327 -—346. 

By chance, while tho essay of Haabold was in 
preparation, but not yet published. In the year 
1816, Niebuhr was despatched to Rome by the 
king of Prussia, as minister to the Apostolic Bee, 
On his way, he spent the greater partfbf two days 
in examining the cathedral library of Verona, and 
made wonderfully good use of his limited time. 
Beside copying the manuscript of the fragment Ito 
Jure Fisci, he copied, fully and accurately, the 
fragment concerning Interdicts and Prescriptions* 
ana did not hesitate to ascribe the latter fragment 
to its real author, Gains. He proceeded to examine 
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Cfcrfjgr JtiiL, and bynieans of the infusion of nut* 
gaUs, was able to decipher the 97th leaf of the ob- 
literated writings, which he at once recognised as an 
important work of a most ancient jurist, whom he 
at first supposed to be Ulpian. The fruits of his 
researches he communicated by letter to Savigny, 
by whom they were printed in the third volume of 
the Zeitachri/L Savigny added a learned and acute 
commentary of his own, and put forward the feli- 
citous conjecture, amply verified in the sequel, that 
the ancient text of codex xiii. contained the 
genuine Institutes of Gaius, and that the fragment 
concerning Prescriptions and Interdicts had for- 
merly been a part of that cqflex. 

The fame of this discovery was soon diffused 
among the jurists of the continent. In May, 1817, 
the Royal Academy of Berlin despatched to Verona 
Giischen and Bekker, charged with the task of 
transcribing the manuscript, and the place of Bek- 
ker was shortly afterwards supplied by Bethmann 
Hollweg. With scrupulous accuJncy did Giischen, 
assisted by Hollweg, fulfil his difiicult commission. 
The original manuscript, in the opinion of the 
palaeographer Kopp (Snvignv 'a ZcUsehrij}^ vol. iv. 
p. 475), was anterior to Justinian's legal reforms. 
The scribe, like the majority of legal writers in our 
own country at the present day, employed a great 
variety of contractions, and whole words were often 
expressed by initial letters. The old order of the 
leaves was much deranged. There were very few 
pages where the parchment had not been entirely 
written over, and, in more than (JO pages, it was bis 
rrsoriptus. The new writing was in general di- 
rectly over the old. In order to prepare the parch- 
ment, it had been washed, apparently bleached in 
the sun, and in some places scraped by a knife. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, by far the 
greater portion of the Institutes of Gaius has been 
preserved to U6. Probably not one tenth of the 
whole work is wanting. It is true that certain 
parts of the extaut leaves resisted all attempts at 
decyphering, and that three leaves, namely, the 
leaf following p. 80, the leaf following p. 128, and 
the leaf following p. 194, are missing. The argu- 
ment of the first missing leaf may be collected from 
the West Gothic A/*7o»ie, and the whole contents 
of the second missing leaf have been luckily pre- 
served in an ancient extract, made by the author of 
the CoUalia Horn, el Jl/os., but the loss of the 

third missing leaf is very tantalising, for it doubtless 
contained some particulars relative to the old letfis 
uitioms, which we are left without any means of 
supplying. A few of the gaps which are occasioned 
by the impossibility of decyphering are also very 
lamentable, * for they occur in the most obscure 
parts of the work, — in parts where the curiosity of 
the antiquary is raised highest, and all the inge- 
nuity of conjecture possessed by the ablest critics 
has been unable satisfactorily to fill them up. 

The decyphered volume was anxiously looked 
for. In 1819, the first printed sheet of it ap- 
peared, but not until 182 1 was the first complete 
edition of the work brought out by Goschen. Its 
publication excited an unusual sensation among 
the jurists of the continent. 1 1 was considered to 
form an era in the study of Roman Law. It was 
found to elucidate doubts, and clear up difficulties, 
before regarded as hopeless. By the true explana- 
tion it afforded, many an ingeniously constructed 
theory was demolished. Modem jurists were thus 
suddenly placed upon a vantage ground, from which ! 
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they looked down upon their l$ss fortunate pre$e> 
cessors. The authenticity of the discovered Insti- 
tutes was beyond dispute. This was clear from 
internal evidence, which would prove a forger to 
have possessed miraculous knowledge and sagacity. 
The work was found to agree with the Institutes 
of Justinian, which were derived from it. It was 
the manifest source of the Gothic Epitome. It con- 
tained all the passages cited from the Institutes oi 
Gaius in the Digest, in the Collating by Boethius 
(Ad Cic. Topica , iii. 5. sub fin.), and by Priscian 
(4rs Gram. vi. sub fin.). 

The Institutes of Gaius are thought to have 
been the first work of the kind, not a compilation 
from previous sources. As they became a popular 
manual at Rome, so are they perhaps to the mo- 
dem student the best initiation into the Roman 
law, especially if they are read along with the 
Institutes of Justinian and the Paraphrasis of 
Theophilus. They are composed in a clear and 
terse style, which is well suited to a technical 
treatise, and does not « ften fail to satisfy the re- 
quisitions of pure Latinity. The author always 
has a meaning, and seldom expresses his meaning 
badly. The difficulties which occur in his Insti- 
tutes usually depend either on our ignorance of 
collateral facts and legal rules, or upon a train of 
reasoning which demands attention, or upon dis- 
tinctions which the intellect cannot comprehend 
without effort. Gaius is not a learned historian ; 
he seeks not the merit of a critical philologer, and 
does not push his loiric so inconveniently as to 
assail the latent flawr of established law ; but his 
history, his etymologies, and his logic bear a cer- 
tain stamp of technical propriety They are good 
enough for their purpose of assisting the memory, 
and facilitating the understanding of legal doctrine. 
He does not exhibit the details of refined philoso- 
phical analysis, and pursue with lucid order the 
prescriptions of scientific method ; but yet the 
raisin of his arrangement will appear, upon exami- 
nation, to be solid and profound ; and the sequence 
in which his subjects are treated has been found so 
practically satisfactory, that it has been received, 
with little alteration and improvement, by the 
majority cf those who have followed in his track. 

Omne jus quo utinrnr, vel ad personas pertinet, 
vel ad res, vel ad actiones.” This celebrated divi- 
ion rests on the notion of a subjects an object , and 
a copula^ connecting the subject with the object. 
Thinkers hnd not failed to dwell on the elementary 
distinction between a man and all that was not 
himself. They had seen that the relations between 
a man and the rest of the universe were changed' 
and modified by his own acts and by external 
events. In the schools of philosophy, these cotilf* 
siderations had led to divisions of human knoSP* 
ledge, analogous to the threefold division of law 
laid down by Gains. Our author, however, seems 
to have contented himself with general notions, 
and not to have formed in his own mind any 
precise definition of the boundaries between the 
law relating to persons, the law relating to thing* 
And the law relating to actions. The order of hit 
Institutes may be accounted for by some such 
analysis as the following: — Law treats of rightf. 
Differences of rights result from permanent difier- 
nces in those who possess rights-— tha subject of 
right — jvrsons; and also from differences in that 
over which rights are exercised — the objects of 
right — thinys. Besides the varieties of rights attri* 
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(ratable to permanent differences in persons, and 
natural or conventional differences in things, there 
are new and altered rights, which arise from ex- 
ternal events and from voluntary acts. Of external 
events, death, which necessitates the devolution of 
property by succession, is in law of the utmost im- 
portance. From the voluntary legal dealings of 
men, and other changes of the circumstances in 
which they are placed, result transitory and par- 
ticular rights of various kinds, with their cor- 
responding oMigations. F urther, in order to redress 
any violation of those earlier rights, which alone 
would have to be considered, if men acted legally, 
the law establishes secondary rights — remedies for 
violation of right, and rights of action. The first 
book of the Institutes of (Jains treats of the dis- 
tinctions of persons. In this it follows the genius . 
of the Roman law, which owes much of its dis- j 
tinctive character to the great legal differences that 1 
originally subsisted between different classes of 
men. There are systems of jurisprudence in which 
it might perhaps be better to begin with an atera>/e j 
law, not resting on peculiarities of class or status, j 
Rights commonly rest, in modem systems, on an • 
average level, from which the student may rise or ; 
sink to those inequalities of wurtare which depend j 
on anomalous distinctions ; but the law of Rome j 
may rather be compared to a country which has its j 
surface disposed in separate platforms or terraces of • 
considerable extent, (taius first considers men as | 
free ( tiberi ) or slaves (serci ) ; freemen he sub- ! 
divides into tuf/enui and iibertini ; and librrtini he , 
distinguishes as they are m'X liumani, aut Latuii, , 
nut Until iciorum mttne.ro. Here naturally he 
speaks of manumissions. Next, following a divi- 
sion which crosses tile former, he divides j»:ntonue 
into those who are sui juris, and those who are 
alieno juri suhjectae. Under the latter head he 
speaks of the child in potrstate f*irrntis, of the wife 
in mamt mariti , of the slave in tnanci/no domini. 
Persons who are sui Juris are divided into those 
who are under tuteja, those who are under cunt , 
and those who are under neither tutrtu nor cunt. 
With the* second book begins the law', quod iql res 
per timet. Some things are tlicini juris , others hu- 
mani juris ; some, again, are corporates, some in- 
corporates. After explaining these distinctions. 
Gains proceeds to the distinction of things into 
res mancipi and res nec w inapt. From the latter j 
distinction (which depends upon technical rah j 
relating to the mode of transferring property), he | 
goes on to investigate the various modes of nc- • 
qniring and transferring mntrulae res, as opposed to i 
the acquisition and devolution of property in a j 
lump, ile is then naturally led to consider rpiihun | 
mod is per univervitatem res noltis < urpiiruntar •, and 
herein, to treat of hereditas. He treats of testate 
succession before intestacy, and arranges under the 
former head, as a kind of appendix, the law of 
legacies (legato) and fideimmmissa ; for though 
these are not proper examples of acquisitio per 
tmwersiiatem, they cannot be conveniently sepa- 
rated from the law of hereditas. The third book 
begins with the law of intestate succession, and 
proceeds (iii. 88) to the doctrine of obligatiimcs. 
There has been great controversy among modem 
jurists whether the law relating to actions docs not 
begin where obligation** sen first introduced to our 
notice. The great modem maintainer of the pro- 
position that the law of actions commences with 
obKgatione* was the l&te Hugo, who discussed the 
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subject at large in his CioUkt, Mag. (vd. iv, t p. 1, 
and vol. v. p. 385), and returned to bis favourite 
proposition in one of his latest essays. (Gutting. 
Gdehrte Anxeigen, 1840, p. 1033 — 1030.) He lms 
undoubtedly in his favour the express declaration 
of Theophilus (iii. 14. pr., and iv. 6, init.), but the 
opposite view (adopted by Vinnius, Thibaut, and 
others), which ranks obligationes with ras, appears 
to be more in accordance with the form of the In- 
stitutes of Gaius. After treating of corporeal 
things — things which entitle their owner to the 
name of dominus — Gaius passes easily to obligati - 
ones, which are res incorporates , and give name to 
a kind of ownership djptiuct from dominium.. The 
word oltligatia properly expresses the connection be- 
tween the person who has a right and the person 
who owes the corresponding duty ; hence, in or- 
dinary language, its meaning has been transferred 
to denote the duty, whereas in legal phraseology it 
is often employed to signify the right. It is not 
unlikely that, from the close relationship between 
the law' of obligationes and the law of actions, and 
from the ambiguity of the word actio, which may 
apply to acts unconnected with judicial procedure, 

( iaius, and other jurists who succeeded nun, may 
have avoided any precise definition of their grand 
division of law*, and have placed oblufatione* in an 
intermediate situation, where they might lie hold 
to occupy an independent territory, or whence 
they might be transferred to the territory either of 
res or of art tones, ns convenience might dictate. If 
we class them with mr, we must admit that they 
require special ami separate attention, seeing that 
j they are differently created, transferred, and ended 
J from other res. The summit dicisio of obligationes 
is into two species — oUigatio ex contractu, and ob- 
lutotio c.r drheto (iii. 88). In this Gaius differed 
from the Institutes of Justinian, which, out of the 
anomalous oUitotiones that remain, moke two other 
general specie., namely, obUt/uiioncs quasi e* con- 
tmetu and obUtpitionrs quasi ear delicto. Of obliguti- 
j ones cjr contractu t*<ere are four kinds : re contra- 
j huntur, ant verbis, aut Uteris , t tut consensu (iii. 89). 

< )f obligationes ex delicto, Gaius also instances four 
; kinds : veluti si quis furtum /event, bona rupuerit, 
damnum dederit , injuriam rommiserit (iii. 182). 
With the fourth and last book Gaius begins the 
law of actions as connected with judicial pro- 
cedure. After the general division of actions* into 
a wiionr* in rem and actinnes in personam, ha treats 
of the ancient legis actions* and of formulae, ant up- 
done*, and praesc ript ioties, and he gives an account 
of the several kinds of interduta, With these 
topics are mingled various rules of law relating to 
different branches of judicial procedure. 

The above is an imperfect sketch of the topics 
handled in the Institutes of Gains As to his 
mode of handling them, it is to be observed, that 
lie treats rather of the dynamic* than of the stories 
of law, — rather of those events ot fores* by which 
classes of rights begin, are modified or terminate, 
than of those rights and duties which accompany 
a given stationary lpgal relation. Thus, in treating 
of the jus quod ad personas pertmet, when he comes 
to the putria potestas, it is not hie object to ex- 
plain the mutual rights and duties of parents and 
children, but to point out the eases and events in 
which those rights and duties arise or cease. 

A new edition of this work was loudly called 
for when the first edition of l&H.sroe ex h a u s t ed, 
and in 1 824 Bluino made a fresh collation of eedex 
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xiiL* and the result of his renewed examination 
was given to the world by Gifschen, in the cele- 
brated edition of 1824. An improved reprint of 
this edition, by Lachmann, was published in 1 842, 
the editor having completed a critical revision, 
which had been interrupted by the death of Gos- 
ehen. This third editio Goeschenianu is at present 
the editio optima. 

The civilians of the continent have, from the 
first publication of Gaius, laboured assiduously in 
interpreting the text, in composing dissertations 
on the doctrines contained in it, and in conjectural 
supply of the lacunae , but no edition of the whole 
work with a good commentary has yet appeared. 
The commentary of Van Assen (Ed. 2d. Lug. Bat. 
1888) extends only to the first book. Heffter's 
edition of the fourth book, with commentary 
(4to. Berlin, 1827), i* valuable. Heffter’s edi- 
tion of the entire work, without commentary, 
was originally intended to form the first part of 
the Bonn Corp. Jut. Ante just. f\>wt all the copies 
of this edition have been long since exhausted, and 
its place has been supplied by an edition superin- 
tended by Tjnchmami. In Klenze and Booking's 
trait et Juttiniani Institution re ( 4to. Berlin, 18*2.9), 
the texts of the two elementary works are placed 
side by side, but Gaius is made to yield to the 
order adopted by Justinian. Bucking’s latest 
edition of the Institutes of Gains (l*2mo. Bonn, 
1841) is convenient and useful. The editor in the 
preface gives a list of dissertations and other pub- 
lications which illustrate his author. The most 
valuable of these is the learned and imaginative 
Huschke’s essay, Zur Kritik und ! 'ntcrj>n tutiou ron 
Gaius Institutions , in his Studirn drs /Him. It refits 
(8vo. Breslau. 1880). Further information on the 
literature connected with Gaius mav lie found in 

to 

H an hold's Instit. Jnr. /tom. Prir. /, inrum. p. 151. 
n. (oo), p. 505 (8vo. Lips. 1828), and in Mnckel- 
dey’s Jjehrbuch des /font. Urc/iis, p. 52, n. (5) 
(12th ed. Gessen. 1842). There is a German 
translation of the first book, with copious notes of 
little merit, by Von Brockdorff (8vo. Sehles. 
1824). There are French translations of the whole 
work by Boulet (Paris, 1826), Domenget (1843), 
and Pellat (1844). From the forthcoming volume 
of note* and commentary, by the last-mentioned 
eminent professor, tnneh is expected. 

In the Lex Rnmana Wisigothorum y published 
under Alaric II. in a. d. 506, for the use of the 
Roman subjects of the Westgothic kingdom, the 
Institutes of Gaius appear, remodelled in barbarous 
fashion. They have been worse treated than the 
Theodosian Code and other legal works introduced 
into the same collection ; for while a barbarous in- 
terpretation {scintilla) was subjoined to the text of 
the other works, Gaius was found to be so full of 
antiquated law, that his text, in its original state, 
would have been unsuitable to the character of the 
times. Accordingly, it was so altered and mutilated 
as not to want an interpretation The Gothic Epitome 
of Gaiui, disfigured and imperfect as it is, is now of 
little use, since the discovery of the genuine Insti- 
tutes, except for the purpose of understanding an- 
deflt quotations made from it, and of assisting in 
die restoration of the valuable original. It con- 
sists, according to the ordinary division (for the 
manuscripts vary in this point), of two books, and 
contains no abstract of the fourth book of the ge- 
nuine Gains, concerning actions. It has been ably 
oeonoented upon by Sehttlting, who gives a selection 
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from the notes of preoeding commentators (Jurisp. 
Antejust. p. 1 — 186), and by Meerman ( Thesaurus , 
vol. vii. p. 669 — 686). It is edited by Haubold in 
the Berlin Jus. Cin. Ante- Just, and by Bocking in 
the Bonn Corp. Jur. Ante-J. 

The Breviarium , or Lex Rom. Wtsig., has been 
itself the theme of a corrupt abridgment of the se- 
cond order, in base Italian Latin, interesting, per- 
haps, to a philological student. Those who are 
anxious to see to what extent an ancient monument 
may be defaced and deformed, may consult the Lex 
Romano, Utinensis , at the end of the fourth volume 
of Canciani’s Leges liarbarorum. The following 
may be taken as a favourable specimen : — ■“ Incipit 
liber Gagii i. Interpr. Ingenuorum statum unum 
est. Nam libertorum vero trea genera sunt. In- 
jenui vero sunt, qtii de injenuos parentes nascuntur. 
Liberti sunt,sicut jam diximus, trea genera: hoc est, 
cive Romanum, et Latine, et Divicicii.” [J.T.G.] 

GALA, a Numidian, father of Masinissa, and 
king of the Massvli. In b. c. 213, when Syphax, 
kinf{ of the MasaesyL, had joined’ the Roman alli- 
ance, Gala, at the instigation of his son, and to 
counterbalance the additional power which Syphax 
had thus gained, listened to the overtures of the 
Carthaginians, and became their ally. Soon after 
this, w bile Masinissa was aiding the Carthaginians 
in Spa n. Gala died, and was succeeded, according 
to the Numidian custom, by his brother Oesalces. 
(Liv. xxiv. 48, 49,xxix. 29 ; App. Pun. 10.) [E. E.j 

GALATEIA (ToAd-rei a). 1. A daughter of 

Nereus and Doris. (Horn. II. xviii. 45 ; lies. 
Theog. 251.) Respecting the story of her love of 
Acis, see At is. 

2. A daughter of Eurytins, and the wife of 
Lamprus. the son of Pandion, at Phaestus in 
Crete. Her husband, desirous of having a 6on, 
ordered her, if she should give birth to a daughter, 
to kill the infant. Galateia gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, but, unable to comply with the cruel command 
of Lamprus, she was induced bv dreams and sooth- 
sayers to bring up the child in the disguise of a 
boy. and under the name of Leucippus. When the 
maiden had thus grown up, Galateia, dreading the 
discovery of the secret and the anger of her hus- 
band, took refuge with her daughter in a temple 
of Leto, and prayed the goddess to change the 
girl into a youth. Leto granted the request, and 
hence the Phaestians offered up sacrifices to Leto 
Phytia (i. e. the creator), and celebrated a festival 
called t retina ia. in commemoration of the maiden 
having put off her female attire. (Anton. Lib. 
17.) [L.S.J ( 

G A'LATON ( raAdrwr). a Greek painter, whose 
picture, representing Homer vomiting, and other 
poets gathering up what fell from him, is ftrifo- 
tionod by Aelian ( 1 r . If. xiii. 22), and by a 
scholiast to Lucian (i. p. 499, ed. Wetstein), who 
calls the painter Gelato. He probably lived tinder 
the earlier Ptolemies, and his picture was no doubt 
intended to ridicule the Alexandrian epic poets. 
(Meyer, Kunstgcsrhichte. vol. ii. p. 193 ; MttBer, 
Arch riot. d. Kunst , 4 163, n. 3.) [P. 8.] 

OALA'XIUS (roA d{<os), a surname of Apollo 
in Boeotia, derived from the stream Galaxies. 

( Prod. op. Phot. p. 989 ; Mtiller, Ordtonu p. 42, 
2d edit.) (L.S.] 

GALBA, the name of a patrician family of the 
Sulpicia gens. 

1. P. Srtricnm, Sir. r. P. n. Gai.ba Maxi- 
Mrs, was elected consul for the year n.c. 21 1, al- 
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butable to permanent differences in persons, and subject atlarge in his CioUisL Mag. (vol. iv^p.1, 
natural or conventional differences in things, there and vol. v. p. 385), and returned to his favourite 
are new and altered rights, which arise from ex- proposition in one of his latest essays, (dotting. 
temal events and from voluntary acts. Of external Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1840, p. 1033 — 1039.) He has 
events, death, which necessitates the devolution of undoubtedly in his favour the express declaration 
property by succession, is in law of the utmost iin- of Theophilus (iii. 14. pr M and iv. 6, in it.), but the 
portance. From the voluntary legal dealings of opposite view (adopted by Vinnius, Thibaut, and 
men, and other changes of the circumstances in others), which ranks Migationes with res, appears 
which they are placed, result transitory and par- to be more in accordance with the form of the In- 
ticular rights of various kinds, with their cor- stitutes of Gaius. After treating of corporeal 
responding obligations. Further, in order to redress things — things which entitle their owner to the 
any violation of those earlier rights, which alone name of dominus — Gaius passes easily to Migati- 
would have to be considered, if men acted legally, ones, which are res incorporates, and give name to 
the law establishes secondary rights — remedies for a kind of ownership distinct from dominium. The 
violation of right, and rights of action. The first word ofdigatio properly expresses the connection be- 
book of the Institutes of Gaius treats of the dis- tween the person who has a right and the person 
tinctions of persons. In this it follows the genius who owes the corresponding duty ; hence, in or- 
of the Roman law, which owes much of its dis- dinary language, its meaning has been transferred 
tinctive character to the great legal differences that ! to denote the duty, whereas in legal phraseology it 
originally subsisted between different classes of | is often employed to signify the right. It is not 
men. There are systems of jurisprudence in which j unlikely that, fiom the close relationship between 
it might perhaps be better to begin with an aver&fe the law of Migationcs and the law of actions, and 
law, not resting on peculiarities of class or status, from the ambiguity of the word actio, which may 
Rights commonly rest, in modem systems, on an apply to acts unconnected with judicial procedure, 
average level, from which the student may rise or j Gaius, and other jurists who succeeded him, may 
sink to those inequalities of -surface which depend have avoided any precise definition of their grand 
on anomalous distinctions ; but the law of Rome [ division of law, and have placed obligations* in an 
may rather be compared to a country which has its 
surface disposed in separate platforms or terraces of 
considerable extent. Gaius first considers men as 
free ( liheri ) or slaves ( send); freemen he sub- j ns or of actiones, ns convenience might dictate. If 
divides into ingenni and libertini ; and libertini he j we class them with res, wo must admit that they 
distinguishes as they are rives Honutni, aut Lutini , require special and separate attention, seeing that 
aut Dediticiorum nnmero. Here naturally he they are differently created, transferred, and ended 
speaks of niunu missions. Next, following a divi- from other res. The suvima dicisio of ohligationes 
sion which crosses the former, he divides jtersonue j is into tw'o species — Migatio ox contractu, and ob- 
mto those who are sui juris, and those who are /initio ex delicto (iii. 88). In this Gaius differed 
alieno juri suhjectne. Under the latter head he from the Institutes of Justinian, which, out of the 
speaks of the child in jxdestate /* trcntis , of the wife anomalous Miigatif/nes that remain, make two other 
in manu mariti , of the slave in manci/no durnini. general species, namely, Mbfutitme* quasi ear con- 
Persons who are sui juris are divided into those tract u ami Migationcs quasi e,r delicto, Of obligati- 
who are under tutela, those who are under currt , ones ex contractu tto;re are four kinds : re contrur 
and those who are under neither tutela nor cum. huntur, aut verbis , aut Uteris, aut consensu (iii. 89). 
With the second book begins the law, rptod <qi res j Of Migationcs ex delicto, Gaius also instances four 
pertinet. Some things are divini juris , others Am- j kinds: vc/uti si quis furtum fccerit, bona rapuerit, 
mani juris ; some, again, are corporates , some in - j damnum dcdcrit, injuriam cornmiserit (iii. 182). 
corporates. After explaining these distinctions, j With the fourth and last kook Gaius begins the 
Gaius proceeds to the distinction of things into law of actions, as connected with judicial pro- 
ms mancipi and res nee mannpi. From the latter cedurc. After the general division of actions* into 
distinction (which depends upon technical rules artioncs in rem and ad tones in jterstmam, he treats 
relating to the mode of transferring property), he of the ancient legts actioncs and of formulae, amp- 
goes on to investigate the various modes of ac- tiones, and praescriptiones, and he gives an account 
quiring and transferring singubu> res, as opposed to of the several kinds of interdicta. With these 
the acquisition and devolution of property in a topics are mingled various rules of law relating to 
lump. He is then naturally led to consider quibu* different branches of judicial procedure. 
mod is per unitersUatem res nrd/is acrpiiruntur, and The above is an imperfect sketch of the topics 
herein, to treat of herrditas. He treats of testate handled in the Institutes of Gains. As to his 


intermediate situation, where they might be held 
to occupy an independent territory, or whence 
they might be transferred to the territory either of 


succession before intestacy, and arranges under the 
former head, as a kind of appendix, the law of 
legacies (legato) and Jideieomnussa ,* for though 
these are not proper examples of aajuisitio per 
um mrsi totem, they cannot be conveniently sepa- 
rated from the law of hr red tins. The third book 
begins with the law of intestate succession, and 
proceeds (iii. 88) to the doctrine of Migationcs. 
There has been great controversy among modern 
jurists whether the true relating to actions does not 
begin where ob lig a t ions* are first introduced to our 
notice. The great modern maintAiner of the pro- 
position that the law of actions commences with 


mode of handling them, it is to be observed, that 
| he treats rather of the dynamics than of the statics 
of law, — rather of those events or forms by which 
classes of rights begin, are modified or terminate, 
than of those righto and duties which acoompany 
a given stationary Ipgal relation. That, in treating 
of the jus quod ttd personas pertinet, when be wan 
to the patria potestu*, it is not his object to ex- 
plain the mutual rights and ditties of parents and 
children, but to point out the oases and events in 
which those rights and duties arise or cease* 

A new edition of this work was lewdly railed 
for when the first edition of 1 82 Laras exhausted. 


uUigatione* was the late Hugo, who discussed the and in 1 821 Blumomads a fresh collatMO o£ eedea 
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xifl* and the result of his renewed examination 
was given to the world by Goschen, in the cele- 
brated edition of 1824. An improved reprint of 
this edition, by Lachmann, was published in 1 842, 
the editor having completed a critical revision, 
which had been interrupted by the death of Gos- 
chen. This third editio Goescheniana is at present 
the editio optima. 

The civilians of the continent have, from the 
first publication of Gaius, laboured assiduously in 
interpreting the text, in composing dissertations 
on the doctrines contained in it, and in conjectural 
supply of the lacunae* but no edition of the whole 
work with a good commentary has yet appeared. 
The commentary of Van Assen (Ed. 2d. Lug. Bat. 
1838) extends only to the first book. Heffter’s 
edition of the fourth book, with commentary 
(4to. Berlin, 1827), is valuable. Heftter's edi- 
tion of the entire work, without commentary, 
was originally intended to form the first part of 
the Bonn Cbrp. Jur. Ante just.* but all the copies 
of this edition have been long since exhausted, and 
its place has been supplied by an edition superin- 
tended by Lachmann. In Klenze and Rocking's 
Gaii et Justiniani Institutions ( 4to. Berlin, 1 1529), 
the texts of the two elementary works are placed 
side by side, but Gaius is made to yield to the 
order adopted by Justinian. Bucking's latest 
edition of the Institutes of Gaius (12rno. Bonn, 
1841) is convenient and useful. The editor in the 
preface gives a list of dissertations and other pub- 
lications which illustrate his author. The most 
valuable of these is the learned nnd imaginative 
Huschke’s essay, Zur Kritik und Interpre tation von 
Gaius Institution e», in his Stiutien des Horn. Iter /its 
(8vo. Breslau. 1830). Further information on the 
literature connected with Gaius mav be found in 
Haubold's fnstit. Jur. /tom. /’nr. Uncam. p. 151. 
n. (oo), p. 505 (8vo. Lips. 1020), and in Mnckel- 
dey's Lehrbuck des I torn. Orchis* p. 52, n. (5) 
(12th ed. Gessen. 1842). There is a German 
translation of the first book, with copious notes of 
little merit, by Von Brockdorff (8vo. Schles. 
1824). There are French translations of the whole 
work by Boulet (Paris 1826), Domenget (1843), 
and Pellat (1844). From the forthcoming volume 
of notes and commentary, by the last-mentioned 
eminent professor, much is expected. 

In the Lex Romana Wisigotharvm , published 
under Alaric II. in a. d. 506, for the use of the 
Roman subjects of the Westgothic kingdom, the 
Institutes of Gaius appear, remodelled in barbarous 
fashion. They have been worse treated than the 
Theodosinn Code and other legal works introduced 
into the same collection ; for while a barbarous in- 
terpretation ( srintHUi ) was subjoined to the text of 
the other works, Gains was found to be so full of 
antiquated law, that his text, in its original state, 
wonld have been unsuitable to the character of the 
times. Accordingly, it was so altered and mutilated 
as not to want an bUerpretaRo. The Gothic Epitome 
of Gains, disfigured ahd imperfect as it is, is now of 
little use, since the discovery of the genuine Insti- 
ttites, except for tike purpose of understanding an- 
cient quotations made from it, and of assisting in 
the restoration of the valuable original. It con- 
sists, according to the ordinary division (for the 
manuscripts vary hi this point), of two books, and 
contains no abstract of the fourth book of the ge- 
; Jtttine Gains, concerning actions. If has been ably 
oswiMnted upon by Scntilting, who gives a selection 
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from the notes of preceding commentators (Jutisp. 
A ntejust. p. 1 — 186), and by Meerman ( Thesaurus , 
vol. vii. p. 669 — 686). It is edited by Haubold in 
the Berlin Jus. dm. Ante- Just, and by Booking in 
the Bonn Corp. Jur. Ante-J. 

The Breviarium , or Lex Rom. Wisig ., has been 
itself the theme of a corrupt abridgment of the se- 
cond order, in base Italian Latin, interesting, per- 
haps, to a philological student. Those who are 
anxious to see to what extent an ancient monument 
may be defaced and deformed, may consult the Lex 
Romana Utinensis , at the end of the fourth volume 
of Canciani’s Leges Iiarbarorum, The following 
may be taken as a favourable specimen : — u Incipit 
liber Gagii i. Interpr. Ingenucrum statum unum 
est. Nam libertorum vero trea genera sunt. In- 
jenui vero sunt, qui de injenuos parentes nascuntur. 
Libcrti sunt,sicut jam diximus, trea genera: hoc est, 
cive Romanum, et Latine, et Divicicii.” [J.T.G.] 

GALA, a Numidian, father of Masinissa, and 
king of the Massyli. In b. c. 213, when Syphax, 
king of the Masaesyli* had joined* the Roman alli- 
ance, Gala, at the instigation of his son, and to 
counterbalance the additional power which Syphax 
had thus gained, listened to the overtures of the 
Carthaginians, and became their ally. Soon after 
this, while Masinissa was aiding the Carthaginians 
in Spain, Gala died, and was succeeded, according 
to the Numidian custom, by bis brother Oesalces. 
(Liv. xxiv. 48,49,xxix.29 ; App. Pun. 10.) [E. E.J 

GALATEIA (raAdrcia). 1. A daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. (Horn. Tl. xviii. 45 ; lies. 
Throe). 251.) Respecting the story of her love of 
Acis, see Acts. 

2. A daughter of Eurytins, and the wife of 
Laniprus. the son of Band ion, at Phaestus in 
Crete. Her husband, desirous of having a son, 
ordered her, if she should give birth to a daughter, 
to kill the infant. Galateia gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, but, unable to comply with the cruel command 
of Lamprus, she was induced by dreams and sooth- 
sayers to bring up the child in the disguise of a 
boy, and under the name of Leucippus. When the 
maiden had thus grown up, Galateia, dreading the 
discovery of the secret and the anger of her bus- 
band, took refuge with her daughter in a temple 
of Leto, and prayed the goddess to change the 
girl into a youth. Leto granted the request, and 
hence the Phaestians offered up sacrifices to Leto 
Phytia (». e. the creator), and celebrated a festival 
called eicSt/trut* in commemoration of the maiden 
having put off her female attire. (Anton. Lib. 
17.) [L.S.J 

G A'LATON (TaAdraw). a Greek painter, whose 
picture, representing Homer vomiting, and other* 
poets gathering up what fell from him, is mo- 
tioned by Aelian ( V. If. xiii. 22), and by a 
scholiast to Lucian (i. p. 499, ed. Wetstein), who 
calls the painter Gelato. He probably lived under 
the earlier Ptolemies, and his picture was no donbt 
intended to ridicule the Alexandrian epic poets. 
(Meyer, Kunstgcschichte , vol. ii. p. 198 ; Mllkr, 
Arch dot. d. Kunst, ( 163, n. 8.) [P. 8.] 

OALA'XIUS (roAdfiov), a surname of Apollo 
in Boeotia, derived from the stream Gakuciu*. 
(Prod. op. Phot . p. 989 ; Muller, Oretam, p. 42, 
2d edit.) f L. 8.] 

OALBA, the name of a patrician family of the 
Sulpicia gens. 

1. P. SnLricn’s Smt. r. P. n. Galba Maxi- 

wrs, was elected consul for the year n.c. 21 1, al- 
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though he had never before held any curule magi* moning Cn. Servilin* from Sicily. In & a 200 , 
tmcy. He entered npon his office on the ides of the year in which war again broke out, Galba wan 
March, and both the consuls of that year had Ap- made consul a second time, and obtained Mace* 
pnlia as their province ; but as the senate no longer donia as his province. The people at Rome were 
apprehended much from Hannibal and the Car* highly dissatisfied with a fresh war being under- 
thaginians, it was decreed that one of the consuls taken, before they had been able to recover from the 
only should remain in Appulia, and that the other sufferings of the Carthaginian one ; but the senate 
should have Macedonia for his province. When and Galba carried their plan, and the war against 
lots where drawn as to which was to leave Appu- Philip was decreed. Galba was permitted to select 
lia, P. Sulpicius Galba obtained Macedonia, in the from the army which Scipio had brought back from 
operations against which he succeeded M. Valerius Africa all those that were willing to serve again, 
Laevinus. At the close of his consulship his im- but none of those veterans were to be compelled* 
perium was prolonged for another year, but owing After having selected his men and his ships, he 
to the boasting report which Iwievimis had made sailed from limndusium- to the opposite coast. On 


of his own achievements, Sulpicius Galba was or- 
dered to disband his army, and retained the com- 
mand of only one legion and of the socii saw/w, 
*. e. of the fleet, and a sum of money was placed at 
his disposal to supply the wants of his forces. 
During this year, u. c. 210, Sulpicius Galba na- 
turally could do but little, and all we know is, that i 
he took the island of Aegina, which was plundered j 
and given to the Aetolians, who were allied with ; 
the Romans, and that he in vain tried to relieve i 
Echinus, which was besieged by Philip of Mace- | 
donia. For the year B. c. 20JV, his imperimn was 1 
again prolonged, with Macedonia and < ireece as I 
his province. Besides the Aetolians the Romans j 
had contrived to ally themselves also with Attains 
against Philip. The Aetolians in the battle of : 
Lamia were assisted by 1000 Romans, whom ! 
Galba had sent to them, while he himself was sta- 
tioned at Nanpactus. When Philip appeared at 
Dyme, on his march against Klis, Galba had 
landed with fifteen of his ships on the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, and his soldiers were ra- 
vaging and plundering the country ; but Philip’s 
sudden arrival compelled them to return to their 
station at Naupactns. As Philip, however, was 
obliged to go back to Macedonia, which was 
threatened with an invasion by some of the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, Galba sailed to Aegina, where 
he joined the fleet of Attalus, and where both took 
up their winter-quarters. 

In the spring of n.§. 208, Galba and Attains, with j 
their united fleets, amounting to sixty ships, sailed J 
to Lemno*, and, while Philip exerted all his re- 
sources to prepare himself for any emergency, At- 
talus made an attack upon Peparethus, and then J 
crossed with Galba over to Nicaea. From thence j 
they proceeded to Euboea, to attack the town of j 
Orens, which was occupied by a Macedonian gar- 
rison, bat was treacherously delivered up to Galho. 
Elated by this easy conquest he made also an 
attempt upon Chalcis ; but he soon found that 
bp would have to contend with insurmountable 
difficulties, and sailed to Cynns, a port- town of 
Locris. In the meantime Attalus was driven by 
Philip out of Phocis, and, on the report that Pro- 
sias had invaded his kingdom, he went to Asia. 
Galba then returned to Aegina, and remained in 
Greece for several years, without doing any thing 
worth noticing. The Romans afforded no efficient 
assistance to the Aetolians, not even after the fall 
of Hasdrubal, which considerably lessened their 
cate about the safety of Italy. The Aetolians bad 
to act for themselves as well as they could. 

*ln b. c. -204 Galba was recalled from Greece, 
and succeeded by the proconsul, P. Sempronius. 
Is the yea#-^lowing he was appointed dictator 
for the purposd of holding the comitia, and sum* 


his arrival he met Athenian ambassadors, who im- 
plored his protection against the Macedonians, and 
lie at once sent C. Claudius Centho with 20 ships 
and 1 000 men to their assistance. But as the au- 
tumn was approaching when Galba arrived in his 
province, he took up his winter-quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Apolldhia. In the spring of u.c. 199, 
he advanced with his army through the country of 
the Dassaretii, and all the towns and villages on 
bis road surrendered to him, some few only being 
taken by force. The Romans, as well as Philip, 
were ignorant of the movements which each was 
making, until the outposts of the two armies met 
by accident, and a skirmish took place between 
them. The hostile armies then encamped at some 
distance from each other, and several minor engage- 
ments took place, in one of w'hich the Romans 
sustained considerable loss. Hereupon a regular 
kittle of the cavalry followed, in which the Romans 
were again beaten, but the Macedonians, who 
I were hasty in their pursuit of the enemy, suddenly 
I found themselves attacked on their flanks, and' 
j were put to flight, during which Philip nearly lost 
his life. These engagements occurred near the 
passes of Kordea. Immediately after this defeat 
| Philip sent a messenger to Galba to sue for a 
truce ; the Roman deferred his decision till the 
■ next day, but in th£' night following Philip and 
his army secretly left the camp, without the 
Romans knowing in what direction the king Had 
gone. After having stayed for a few days longer, 
Galba marched towards Pluvina, and then en- 
camped on the banks of the river Osphagua, not 
far from the place where the king bad taken up 
his post. Here again the Romans spent their time 
in petty conquests, and nothing decisive was done, 
and in the autumn Galba went back with bis army 
to Apollonia. 

For the year following T. Villius Tappulua was 
elected consul, with Macedonia as his province, and 
Galba returned to Rome. In &c. 197, he and Vil- 
lius Tappulus were appointed legates to T. Quintius 
Flam in in us in Macedonia, and in the next year, 
when it was decreed at Rome that ten commie* 
nioners should be sent to arrange with Flaminina* 
the affairs between Rome and Macedonia, Galba 
and Tappulus were ordered to act as twojf these 
commissioners. In b.c. 193, Galba and lappahie 
were sent as ambassadors to Antiac-hue; diey first 
went to Eumenes at Pergamus, as they lad been 
ordered, who urged the Romans to begin die war. 
against Antiochus at ones. For a sheet tiara 
Galba was detained at Pergamus by illness, but he 
was soon restored and went to Ephesus, where, 
instead of Antiochus, they found Minion, whom- 
the king had deputed with foil power. The mult 
of die transactions was the war with Antaochus* 
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This is the test event recorded of Galba, in whose 
praise wp have very little to say* and whose conduct 
in Gwecftj in connection with the Aetolians, greatly 
contributed* to the demoralisation of the Greeks. 
(Liv.xxv. 41, xxvi.l, 28, xxyii. 7, 10, 22, 31 — 83, 
xxviiL 6—7, xxix. 12, xxx. 24, xxxi. 4 — 8, 14, 
22* 27, 38—40, xxxii. 28, xxxiii. 24, xxxiv. 59, 
xxxv . 18, 14, 16 ; Polyh. viii. 3, ix. 6, &c., 42, 
x. 41, xvi. 24, xviii. 6, xxiii. 8 ; Appian, Maced. 
2, &c. ; Eutrop. iii. 14 ; Oros. iv. 17.) 

2. Swa. Sulpiciuh Galba, wos elected curule 
aedile in 8. c. 208, and three years later he was 
one of the ambassadors that were sent to Asia to 
solicit the friendship of Atl^lus in the impending 
war between the Romans and Philip of Macedonia. 
In 203, he was elected pontiff in the place of Q. 
Fabius Maximus, and in this capacity he died in 
ac, 198. (Liv. xxvii. 21, xxix. 11, xxx. 26, 
xxxii* 7.) 

8. C. Sulpicius Galba was elected pontifex in 
b. o. 201, in the place of T. Manlius Torquatus, 
but died as esriy as b. c. 198. (Liv. xxx. 39, 
xxxii. 7.) 

4. 8 kb. Sulpiciuh Galba was curule aedile in 
B. c. 188, in which year he dedicated twelve gilt 
shields in the temple of Hercules, out of the fines 
which he and his colleague had exacted. In the 
year following he was appointed praetor urbanus, 
and supported M. Fulvius in his demand of a tri- 
umph. In B.C. 185, he was a candidate for the 
consulship, but without success. (Liv. xxxviii. 35, 
42, xxxix. 5, 32.) 

5. C. Sulpicius Galba was praetor urbanus in 
B.C. 171. (Liv. xlii. 28, 31.) 

6. Skb. Sulpicius, Ser. p. Galba was tribune 
of the soldiers, and belonged to the second legion 
in Macedonia, under Aemilius Paulius, to whom lie 
was personally hostile. After the conquest of 
Perseus, B.C. 167, when Aemilius had returned to 
Rome, Galba endeavoured to prevent a triumph 
being conferred upon the former ; but he did 
not succeed, although his effiftts created consider- 
able sensation. He was praetor in n. c. 151, and 
received Spain as his province, where a war was 
carried on against the Celtiberians. On his ar- 
rival there he hastened to the relief of some Roman 
subjects who were hard pressed by the Lusitaniaus. 
Galba succeeded so far ns to put the enemy to 
flight; but as, with his exhausted and undisci- 
plined army, he was incautious in their pursuit, 
the Lusitaniaus turned round, and a fierce contest 
ensued, in which 7000 Romans fell. Galba then 
collected the remnants of his army and his allies, 
and took up his winter-quarters at Conistorgis. In 
the spring of B.C. 150, he again marched into Lu- 
sitania, and ravaged the country. The Lusi ta- 
li ians sent an embassy to him, declaring that they 
repentfl)} of having violated the treaty which they 
had concluded with AtUius,and promised henceforth 
to observe it faithfully. The mode in which Galba 
acted ongthat occasion is one of the most infamous 
and atrccious acts of treachery and cruelty that 
occur in history. < He received the ambassadors 
kindly, and lamented that circumstances, especially 
the* poverty of their country, should have induced 
them to revolt against the Romans. He promised 
them fertile lands if they would remain faithful 
alliee of Rome. He induced them, for this purpose, 
to leave their homes, and assemble in three hosts, 
with their woman and children, in the three places 
which he fixed upon, aftl in which he himself 
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would inform each host what territory they were 
to occupy. When they were . assembled in the 
manner he had prescribed, he went to the first 
body, commanded them to surrender their arms, sur- 
rounded them with a ditch, and then sent his armed 
soldiers into the place, who. forth with massacred 
them alL In the same manner he treated the 
second and third; hosts. Very few of the Lusita- 
nians escaped from the hloody scene ; but among 
the survivors was Viriathus, destined one day to 
lie the avenger of the wrong done to his country- 
men. Appian states that Galba, although he was 
very wealthy, was extremely niggardly, and that 
he did not even scruple to lie or peijure himself, 
provided he could thereby gain pecuniary advan- 
tages. In the year following, when he had re- 
turned to Rome, the tribune, T. Scribonius Li bo, 
brought a charge against him for the outrage he 
had committed on the LuiKanians ; and Cato, then 
85 years old, attacked him most unsparingly in the 
assembly of the people. Galba, although a man of 
great oratorical power ^imself, had nothing to say 
in his own justification ; but bribery, and the fact 
of his bringing his own children and the orphan 
child of a relative before the people, and imploring 
mercy, procured hit* acquittal. Notwithstanding 
this occurrence, however, he was afterwards made 
consul for the year b. c. 144, with L. Aurelius 
Cotta. The two consuls disputed in the senate aa 
to which of them was to undertake the command 
against Viriathus in Spain: great dissension pre- 
vailed also in the senate ; but it was resolved in 
the end, that neither should be sent to Spain, and 
that Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, the consul of 
the year before, should continue to command the 
army in Spain. He must have survived the year 
b. c. 1 38, for in that year he spoke for the publi- 
cani. (Cic. Brut. 22.) Cicero speaks of his talent 
as an orator in terms of high praise, and calls him 
the first among the Romans whose oratory was 
what it should be. He seems to have been a man 
of learning ; hie oratory had great power, which 
was increased by his passionate gesticulation during 
delivery. Cicero found his orations more old- 
fashioned than those of Laelius and Scipio, and says, 
that for this reason they were seldom mentioned 
in his time. (Appian, JJitfMin. 58, 59, 60 ; Liv. 
xlv. 35, 36, Kpit. 49; Suet. Gafb. 3; Ores. iv. 
20; Val. Max. viii. 1. § 2, 7. § 1 ; Plut. Cal. 
Maj. 15 ; Ncpos, Cat. 3 ; GelL i. 12, 23, xiii. 24; 
Cic. de. Oral., i. 10, 13, 53, 60, ii. 2, 65, iii. 7, 
Brut . 22, 23, 24. 33, 86, 97, Oral. SO. ad Ml. xii. 

5, pro Alarm. 28, J'uscuL i. 3, Acad. ii. 16, de lie 
l*ubl. iii. 30, ad Herenn. iv. 5; Fronto, Epist. 
p. 85, ed. Rom. ; Meyer, Fragm . Oral. Rom. pp. . 
120, Ac., 164, &c.) ■ r 

7 . Ser. Sulpicius Ser. p. Ser. n. Galba, ■■ 
a son of No. 6, succeeded Calpumius Piso as ■ 
praetor in Spain, and was consul in b. c. 108; and ' 
in 100, during the disturbances of AppuleiuaSae 
turninus, he took up onus'' to defend the republic . 
against the revolutionists. (Appian, fftqNM. 9Stg. 

J. Obseq. 100 ; Cic. pro Rab. perd. 7.) * •* 

8. C. Sulpicius Ser. f. Galba, apparently a 
son of No. 6, and son-in-law of P. Capsns Mari * 
anus was quaestor in ac, 120. During, the 
transactions with Jugurtha he wae accused, o^ , f 
having been bribed by the Numidian,aitd was con- 
demned in b.c. 110 by a lex Mam ilia. Cicero • 
states that C. Sulpicius Galba enjoyedgraat flavour 
with his contemporaries for his father's sake, .His 
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defence against the charge of being bribed by Ju- 
gurtha wm read* by Cicero when yet a boy, and 
delighted him ao much that he learned it by heart 
At the time of hia condemnation he belonged to the 
college of pontiffs, and was the first priest that was 
ever condemned at Rome by a judicium publicum. 
(Cic. Brut. 26, 38, 34, de Oral. i. 56.) 

8. P. (Sulpicius) Galba waa appointed one of 
the jndices in the case of Verres B. c. 70, but was 
rejected by Verres. Cicero calls him an honest, 
hut serere judge, and says that he was to enter 
on some magistracy that same year. He seems 
to be the same as the Galba who was one of 
the competitors of Cicero for the consulship. In 
B.C. 57 he is mentioned as pontifex, and in 49 as 
augur. Whether he is the same as the Galba who 
served as legate under Sulla in the war ugainst j 
Mitsridates must remain uncertain. (Cic. in l 'err. j 
i. 7, 10, de Petit. Cons.t . ad AU. i. 1, ix. 9, de I/a- j 
rusp. Keep. 6 ; Ascon. in Cic. in Toy. cund. p. 02 ; ; 
Appian, Alilkrid. 43.) 

10. Skk. Sulpicius Galba, a grandson of No. 
6, and great-grandfather of the emperor Galba. 
He was sent by (,'ocsar at the beginning of his 
Gallic campaign, in B. c. 58, against the Nantuates, j 
Veragri and Srduni, and debated them ; but he, 
nevertheless, led his army back into the country of 
the AMobrogians. In b. c. 54 be was praetor ur- 
banus. In b.c. 49 he was a candidate for the 
consulship ; but, to the annoyance of his friend 
J. Caesar, he was not elected. He was a friend of i 
Decimus Brutus and Cicero ; and in the war of | 
Muiina, of which he himself gives an account in a 1 
r to Cicero still extant (ad Fum. x. 30), he 
ccatemanded the legio Martin. (Cacs. It. <1. iii. 1, 
6, viit,>50 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 48, xxxix. 5, 65 ; 
Cic. ad /’un. vi. 18, xi. 18, Philip, xiii. 16; Ynl. 
Max. vi.\ 2. § 11.) According to Suetonius 
(Galba. 3 ^ comp. Appiati, It. C. ii. 113), he was 
one of thfit conspirators against the life of J. 
Caesar. I 

II. SuLpycirn Galba, a son of No. 10, and 
grandfather pf the emperor Gallia, was a man de- 
voted to literary pursuits,^and never rose to a 
higher offic^ in the state than the praetorship. He 
was tite aaAhor of an historical work which Sue to- j 
ton i us cal Us multiplex urc incuriosa histtrria. The | 



GALBA, SKR. S.nLJTCIUS, a Roman em- 
peror, who reigned from June, a. d. 68 to Janu- 
ary, a. d. 69. lie was descended from the family 
of the Ualbae, a branch of the patrician Sulpicia 
Gens, but had no connection with the. family of 
Augustus, which became extinct by the death of 
Nero. He was a son f of Sulpicius Galba [Galba, 
No. 12] and Mumnna Achaica, and was born 
in a villa near Terracina, on the 24th of December, 
b. c. 3. Livia Ocellina, a relative of Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, and the second wife, of Galba's 
father, adopted young Ser. Sulpicius Galba, who 
on this account altered his name into L. Li v ins 
Ocella, which hesbore down to the time of h)s ele- 
vation. Both Augustus and Tiberius are said to 
have told him, that one day he would be at the 
head of the Roman world, from which we must 
infer that he wits a young man of more than ordi- 
nary talents. His educatiou appears to have been 
the same as that of other young nobles of the 
time, and we know that he paid some attention to 
the study of the law. lie married Lepida, who 
\ bore him two tams, but tath Lepida and her chil- 
I dren died, ami Galba never married again, although 
Agrippina, afterwards the wife of Claudius, did all 
she could to win his attachment. He was a man of 
great wealth, and a favourin' of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, through whose influence he obtained the 
consulship. She also left him a considerable le- 
gacy, of which, however, he was deprived by 
Tiberius. He was invested with the cuntle offices 
before attaining the legitimate age. After his 
praetorship, in a. d. 20, he had the administra- 
tion of the province of Aquitania. In A. B» 33 
he was raised to iliA;ou»ulship on ths recommend- 
ation of Livia Druftillo, and after this he. dis- 
tinguished himself in the administration of the 
province of Gaul, a. ii. 39, where ho carried on a 
successful war against the Germans, and restored 
discipline among the troops. The Germans hod 


nature of tUiis work is unknown. (Suet. Galb. 3.) 

12. C. $c/Lnctug Galba, a son of No. 1 i, and 
father of the emperor Gallia, lie was consul in 
a. o. 22, /with I>. Haterius Agrippa. He was 
humpbacked, and an orator of moderate power. 
He waff married to Mrnmnia Achaica,' a great 
grandAhughter of Mommius, the destroyer of Co- 
rinth i After her death he married Livia Ocellina, 
a wealthy and beautiful woman. By his former 
wYre he had two sons, Cains and Servius. The 
former of them Is said by Suetonius (Galb. 3) to 
have made away with himself, because Tiberius 
would not allow him to enter on his proennsuiship ; 
hot as it is not known that he ever was consul, it 
is more probable that Suetonius is mistaken, and 
that what he relates of the son Caius applies to his 
hither, C. Sulpicius Galba, who, according to 
Tacitus (Arne. vi. 40), pot an end to himself in 
a. b.36. (L.S.J 

* To which of the preceding P. Galbae the follow* 
torn bdbngt U doubtful. It has on the obverse 
n female head, and on the reverse a colter, a aim* 
jmvwra, and a sccespita, with v. ualb. juuk 


j invaded Gaul, but after severe losses they were 
compelled bv Galba to return to their own country. 
On the death of Caligula many of bis friends urged 
him on to take possession of the imperial throne, 
but he preferred living in a private station, and 
j Claudius, the successor of Caligula, felt ao grateful 
to him for this moderation, that he received him 
into his suite, and showed him very great kindness 
and attention. In a. d. 45 and 46, (Iqlba waa an- 
imated with the administration of the province of 
Africa, which was at the time di*U*bed||by the 
licentiousness of the Roman soldiers aiM^Qr the 
incursions of the neighbouring barbarians, lie 
restored peace, and managed the affiurs qLlfce .gtfp- 
vince with great strictness and can, tm on J# 
return he was honoured with tho ,ormmmb$ 
umphalia. and with the dignity of three priesthood* i 
he became a member of tho at .thff Qbjft? 

decimviri, of tho sodaios Titii, and «? the Auguafeloa, 
In the reign of Nero he lived for sevaralyeera id 
private retirement, for foar of becoming, ) jk » ry o / 
others, the viotim of tho tvraot** 
b. c. 61, Nero gavo him Hiapanm ftmmmmM 
hia province, when fo^omaiaed fix n pa « 
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light year aJl v In maintaining discipline among 
his troops, hii strictness at first bordered upon 
cruelty, for the severest punishments were inflicted 
for alight offences, but during the latter period of 
his administration he became indolent, for fear, it 
is said, of attracting the attention of Kero, but 
more probably as a natural consequence of old 
age. In a.d. 68, when the insurrection of C. 
Julius Vindex broke out in Gaul, and Vindex 
called upon the most distinguished men in the 
ether provinces to join him, he also sent messen- 
gers twGaiba, whom he looked upon as the most 
eminent among the generals of the time, and whom 
he had destined in his tnyid as the successor of 
Nero. Vindex accordingly exhorted him to vindi- 
cate the rights of oppressed humanity. Galba, who 
was at the same time informed that some officers in 
Spain had received secret orders from Nero to 
murder him, resolved at once to bike the perilous 
step, and place himself at the head of the Roman 
world, although he was already upwards of seventy 
years old. He assembled his troops, excited their 
sympathy for those who had been murdered by 
Nero, and was at once proclaimed imjM*rator by the 
soldiers. He himself, however, at tirst professed 
to abt only as the legate of the Roman senate and 
people. He began to organise his army in Spain, 
instituted a kind of senate which was to act as his 
council, and made all preparations for a war against 
Nero. Some of his soldiers, however, soon began 
to repent, and as he was engaged in suppressing 
this Spirit among his own men, he received the in- 
telligence of the fall of Vindex, who in despair had 
put an end to himself. Being thus deprived of his 
principal supporter, Galbo withdrew to Clunia, a 
small town of his province, and was on the point 
of following the example of Vindex. Rut things 
suddenly took a different turn. Kyunphidius 8a- 
binus, prnefect of the praetorians at Rome, created 
an insurrection there, and some of the friends of 
Galbo, by making munificent promises in his name, 
succeeded in winning the troop for him. Nero was 
murdered. Galba now took the title of Caesar, 
and, accompanied by Salvius Otho, the governor of 
Lusitania, he went to Rome, where ambassadors 
soon arrived from all parts of the empire to do 
homage to Galba as the lawful sovereign. 

Galba by this time seems to have lost the good 
qualities that distinguished his earlier years : a re- 
port of his severity and avarice had preceded him 
to Rome ; and it soon became manifest that the 
accounts of his avarice were not exaggerated. In- 
stead of doing all he could to win the favour of the 
soldiers, who had only just become aware of the 
fact that they had it in their power to dispose of 
the sovereignty, and that they might depose him 
just te-they had raised him, he made several 
tfflpti jH p oranges in the army at Rome, and 
punisilMWith severity those who opposed his mea- 
sures. The large donatives which his friends had 
his name were not given, and various 
Ms niggardly and miserly character 
werd sedulously spread at Rome, and increased 
tlto' discontent. Some of his arrangements were 
Wise enough ; and had he not been the victim of 
dtariee, the common foible of old age,. and been 
kbfe to part with some of his treasures, he might 
Mfve mnmtained himself on the throne, and tbs 
ltofttirtt world would probably not have had much 
kMbti to complain. In Addition to this, he was 
tinder the lit/ of three favourites, 
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T. Vinius, Cornelius Loco, and Icelns ; and th e 
arbitrary manner in which ho acted under their 
influence showed that the times were little better 
than they had been under Nero. His unpopularity 
with all classes daily increased, and more espe- 
cially among the soldiers. The first open outbreak 
of discontent was among the legions of Germany, 
which sent word to the Praetorians at Rome, that 
they disliked the emperor created in Spain, and 
that one should be elected who was approved of by 
all the legions. Similar outbreaks occurred in 
Africa. Galba, apparently blind to the real cause 
of the discontent, and attributing it to his old age 
and hiB having no heir, adopted Piso Licinianus, a 
noble young Roman, who was to be his coadjutor 
and successor. But even this act only increased 
his unpopularity ; for he presented his adopted son 
to the senate and the soldiers, without giving to the 
latter the donatives customary on such occasions. 
Salvius Otho, who had hoped to be adopted by 
Galba, and had been strongly recommended by 
T. Vinius, now secret ’y formed a conspiracy 
among the troops. The insurrection broke out six 
days after the adoption of Piso Licinianuo. Galba 
at first despaired, and did not know what to da* 
hut at last he took Courage, and went out to meet 
the rebels ; hut as he was carried across the forum 
in a seda i-chair, a troop of horsemen, who had been 
waiting f r his arrival, rushed forward and cut him 
down, near the Lacus Curtius, where his body was 
left, until a common soldier, who passed by, cutoff 
his head, and carried it to Otho, who had in the 
mean time l>een proclaimed emperor by the prae- 
torians and legions. H is remains were afterwards 
buried by one Argius in his own garden. A statue 
of his, which the senate erected on the spot where 
he had been murdered, was afterwards destroyed 
hv Vespasian, who believed that Galba had sent 
assassins into Judaea to murder him. (Tac. Hitt. 

i. 1 — 42 ; Dion Cass. lxiv. 1 — 6; Suet. Galba; 
Pint, (lull mi ; A ure!. Viet. Jto Cars. 6; Eutrop. 
vii. 10 ; Niebuhr, 1ax(. on the Hist, of Rome. voL 

ii. p. 22(1, ed. L. Schmitz.) [L. S.] 



Coin of Galba. The reverse represents a Co- 
rona Civica, and is therefore accompanied with the 
inscription ob c. s., that is, <A> civet servatos. 

GALE'NK (roAijeu), a personification of the 
calm sea, and perhaps identical with Galateia, cue 
of the Nereides, is called by Hesiod ( Tkeog. 244) 
a daughter of Nereus and Doris. [L. S.) 

GALE'NUS, CLAU DIUS (KAattior 
wfs), commonly called Galen , a very celebrated 
physician, whose works have had a longer and 
more extensive influence on the different tranche^ 
of medical science than those of any other £ 
vidual either in ancient or modern times, 

r 

I. Personal History of JJalbr, , 

Little is told us of the personal history of Goto 
by any ancient author, but this deficiency fcabanv 
dantly supplied by his own writings, fat which#* 
to be found soph numerous anecdotes of himself and 
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bu contemporaries as to form altogether a tolerably 
circumstantial account of his life. He was a native 
of Peigamus in Mysia (Gal. De Simpl. Medic, 
Temper, ae Facult . x. 2. § 9. vol. xii. p. 272), and 
it can be proved fjrom various passages in his 
works that he was bom about the autumn of a. v. 
130. His fathers name was Nicon (Suid. s. v. 
raAijvds), who was, as Suidas telfe us, an architect 
and geometrician, and whom Galen praises several 
times, not only for his knowledge of astronomy, 
grammar, arithmetic, and various other branches 
of philosophy, but also for his patience, justice, be- 
nevolence, and other virtues, ( De Dig nos. et Our, 
An. Morb. c. 8. vol. v. p. 4 1 , &e. ; De Proh. et Prav. 
Alim . Succ. c. i. vol. vi. p. 755, Ac. ; De Ord. I Mr. 
suor. vol. xix. p. 59.) His mother, on the other 
hand, was a passionate and scolding woman, who 
would sometimes even bite her maids, and used to 
quarrel with her husband “more than Xantippe 
with Socrates.” He received his first instruction 
from his father, and in his fifteenth year, a. d. 
144-5, began to leant logic and to study philo- 
sophy under a pupil of Philopator the Stoic, under 
Caius the Platonic (or, more probably, one of his 
pupils,) under a pupil of Aspasius the Peripatetic, 
and also under an Epicurean. {I>e Dignos. et Our. 
An. Morb. c. 8. vol. v. p. 41.) In his seventeenth j 
year, a. d. 146-7, his father, who had hitherto j 
destined him to be a philosopher, altered his in- j 
tentions, and, in consequence of a dream, chose for 
him the profession of Medicine. ( De Meth. Me<l. 
ix. 4. vol. X. p. 609 ; Comment, in Hippixr. ** De 
Humor S* ii. 2 . vol. xvi. p. 223 ; De Ord. [Mr. suor. j 
vol. xix. p. 59.) No expense was spared in his ! 
education, and the names of several of his medical 
tutors have been preserved. His first tutors were 
probably Aeschrion (De Simpl. Medic. Ten-jer. ae 
Facult. xi. 1. § 34. vol. xii. p. 356), SaUrus 
( Comment . in //ip/*oer. ** PruedUt. I." i. 5. vol. 
xvi. p. 524 ; De Ord. JM>r. suor. vol. xix. p. 57), 
and Stratonicus, in his own country ( De. A tea Pile, 
c.4. voL v. p. 119). In his twentieth year, a. d. 

J 49-50, he lost his father ( De Proh. et Prar . 
Alim. Succ. c. 1. vol. vi. p. 756), and it was pro- 
bably about the same time that he went to Smyrna 
for the purpose of studying under Pelops the phy- 
sician, and Albinns the Platonic philosopher, as 
he says he was still a youth (/ mpaKiov ). (De 
Anal . Admin, i. 1. vol.ii. p. 217 ; De [Abris Propr. 
c. ii. vol xix. p. 16.) He also went to Corinth to 
attend the lectures of Numesianus (De Anal. Ad- 
min. 1. c.), and to Alexandria for those of Heracli- 
anus (Comment, in Hippocr. ** Dp N*tt. Horn* ii. 
6. vol. xvi, 136.); and studied under Aelianus 
Meccius (iM The.r. ad Pamph. vol. xiv. p. 298-9), 
and Iphicianos ( Comment . in Hipptcr. “ De Hu- 
mor. ” iii. 34. vol. xvi p.484, where the name is 
corruptly called +* 1 * 10 * 61 ). It was perhaps at this 
time that he visited various other countries, of 
which mention is made in his works, as e. g. Ci- 
licia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Seyms, Crete (Com- 
memt. in Hippocr. •* De Virtu A cut iii. 8. vol. xv. 
p. 648), and Cyprus (De Simpl. Medic. Temper, ac 
Facult. ix. 1. $ ± vnt xii p. 171)- He returned to 
PeTgamus from Alexandria, when he had just 
entered on his twenty-ninth year, A. D. 158 (De 
Compm. Medic, tec. den. iii. 2. vol. xiii. p. 599), and 
was immediately appointed by the high- priest of 
the city physician to the school of gladiators, an 
once which he filled with great reputation and 
success, ( Comment . in Hippttcr. ** |h Frttd* iii 
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2M§“yol. xviii. pt. 2. p. 567, G+tEMDe Compot. 
Medic, sec. den. iii. 2. vol. xiii p. 5^4.) 

In his thirty- fourth year, a. n. 163—4, Galen 
quitted his native country on account of soma 
popular commotions, *and went to Rome for the 
first time. (De Libris Propr. c. i toL xix. p. 15.) 
Here he stayed about four years, and gained such 
reputation from his skill in anatomy and medicine, 
that he got acquainted with sq mb of the principal 
persons at Home, and was to have been recom- 
mended to the emperor, but that he declined that 
honour. (De Praenot. ad Epig. e. 8. vol, xiv. p. 

647. ) It was during his first visjt to Rome that, 

he wroto his work DeeHippoenUit et Platome De- 
ere t is. the first edition of his work De Ant U a m f icit 
A d/ni/i is t ratio ni/juSf and some of his other treats 
ises (De A not. Admin, i. 1. voi ii p»<d!5); 
and excited so much envy and ill-will among the 
physicians there by his constant and successful 
disputing, lecturing, writing, and practising, the 
he was actually tWraid of being poisoned by them. 
(De Praenot. ail Epig. c. 4. vol. xiv. p. 623, Ac.) 
A full account of his first visit to Rome*, and of 
some of his most remarkable cures, is given in the 
early chapters of his work De. Promotions ud Ef*r 
i/enem, where he mentions that he was at last called, 
not only xapaSotoSoyos, “ the wonder-speaker,” 
but also wapado(<nroi6s, “ the wonder-worker.” 
(e. 8. p. 641.) It is often stated that Galen fled 
from Home in order to avoid the danger of a very 
severe pestilence, which hod first broken out in the 
parts about Antioch, a. n. 166, and, after ravaging 
various parts of the empire, at last reached the 
capital (see Gres we 11*8 Dissertations, vol. iv. 

p. 552) ; but he does not appear to be justly open 

I to this charge, which the whole of his life and 
j character would incline us to disbelieve. He had 
j been for 8ouie time wishing to leave Rome as soon 
j as the tumults at IVrgamus should be at an end 
( />• Prarnnt. ad Epig. c. 4. vol. xiv. p. 622 ), and 
evaded the proposed introduction to the emperor M, 
Aurelius for fear lcs! his return to Asia should be 
thereby hindered ( ibul. pp. 647, 648). Tbia reso- 
lution may have been somewhat hastened by the 
breaking out of the pestilence at Rome, A. D. 167 
( De. IAbr. Propr. c. 1. voL xix. p.l 5). and accordingly 
he left the city privately, and set sail at Bninda- 
sium. (De Praenot. ad Epig. C. 9. vol, xiv. p. 

648. ) Jle reached his native country in his thirty- 
eighth year, a. I). 167-8 (De IMr. Propr. c. 2. 
vol. xix. p. 16), and resumed hi* ordinary course 
of life ; but had scarcely done so, when there ar- 
rived a summons from the emperors M. Aurelius 
and L. Vents to attend them at Aquileia in Ve* 
nctia, the chief bulwark of Italy on its north-east- 
ern frontier, whither they had both gone in person 
to make preparations for the war with thgdfl||yicra 
tribes (De IAbr. Propr. 1. c. p. 17, 

not. ad Epig. c. 9. vol xiv. p. 649, fPJTaiMi 
where they intended to pass the winter. Ho 
travelled through Thrace and Man droifipiftWi 
ing part of the journey on foot (Dr Simptie. Mpti* 

* Some persons think that Galen's first viefe to 

Rome took place a. d. 161-2, and that ib er o ftfr i 
he was there twice before )us visit A. ft. 1 79 t bttf 
Galen himself never speaks of tbia no. fcb 
visit, and the writer is inclined to think tkat JU| 
the passages in his works that seen t* fcaply)&«t 
he was at Romo a. g, J L61-2, mag to.mpffigf 
concilcd with the othnypothaaia. 
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cam, Temperf&Eacult. ix. 1. § 2, vol. xii. p. Wl\ was at Rome about the end of the second ceri- 
and reached Aquleia towards the end of the year tury, when he was employed to compound Tho- 
169, shortly before the pestilence broke out in the riacn for the emperor Se veins. The place of 
Camp with redoubled violence. (De Libr. Propr. and his death is not mentioned by any Greek 
De Praenot. ad Epig. 1. c.) The two emperors, author, but Abu-l-famj states that he died in 
with their court and a few of the soldiers, set off Sicily. (Hist. Dynast, p. 78.) The age at which 
precipitately towards Rome, and while they were he difl and the date is also somewhat uncertain, 
on their way Vejrus died of apoplexy, between Suidas says he died at the age of seventy, which 
Concordia and Altinum in, the Venetian territory, statement is generally followed, and, as he was 
in the month of December. (See Ore swell’s Dis- bom in the autumn of the year 130, places his 
sertationS) «|t., vol. iv. p. 695, 596.) Galen fob death in the year 200 or 201. He certainly was 
lowed M. Aurelius to Rome, and, upon the em- alive about the year 199, as he mentions his pre- 
pieror's return, after the apotheosis of L. Verus, to paring Theriaca for the emperor Severus about that 
conduct the war on the Danube, with difficulty date, and his work lie Jnlidolis , in which the 
obtained permission to be left behind at Rome, account is given (i. 1 3. vol. xiv. p. 65), was pro- 
alleging tnat such was the will of Aesculapius, bably written in or before that year, when Cara- 
fe Libr . Propr. Lc.) Whether he really had a calla was associated with his father in the empire, 
dream to this effect, which he believed to have as Galen speaks of only one emperor as reigning at 
come from Aesculapius, or whether he merely in- the time it was composed. If, however, the work 
^rented such a story as an excuse fyr not sharing in De Tlu riam ad Pisonem be genuine, which seems 
the dangers and hardships of the campaign, it is to lie at least ns probable as the contrary suppo- 
irapossible to determine ; it is, however, certain sition (see below. Sect. VII. § 75.), he must have 
that he more than once mentions his receiving j lived some years later ; vhich would agree with 
(what he conceived to he) divine communications the statements of his Arabic biographers, one of 
during sleep, in cases where no self-interested mo- whom says he lived wore than eighty years (apud 
tire can be discovered. The emperor about this Casiri. /. c.), while Abu-l-fara) says that he died at 
time lost his son, Annius Verus Caesar, and ac- the age of eightv-eight. Some European autho- 
cordingly on his departure from Home, he com- rities plan- his death at about the same age (Acker- 
mitted to the medical care of Galen his son L. inarm, //»>'. Liter., in vol. i. of Kuhn's edition of 
Aurelius Comm odds, who was then nine years of j Galen, p. xii.), and John Tzetzes says that he lived 
nge, and who afterwards succeeded Iris father ns j under the emperor Caracalla (Cfdliad. xii. hist, 
emperor. (De Lihr. Propr. and De Praenot. ad ; 397); so that, upon the whole, there seems to be 
Epig. I. c.) It was probably in the same year, J quite sufficient reason for not implicitly receiving 
A. n. 170, that Galen, on the death of Demetrius, the statement of Suidas. 

was commissioned by M. Aurelius to prepare for him Galen's personal character, as it appears in his 
the celebrated compound medicine called Theriata. works, places him among the brightest ornaments 
of which the emperor was accustomed to take a of the heathen world. Perhaps his chief faults were 
small quantity daily (De Ant id. i. 1. vol. xiv. p. 3, too high an opinion of his own merits, and too 
Arc.) ; and about thirty years afterwards he was much bitterness and contempt for some of his 
employed to make up the same medicine for adversaries, — for each of which failings the circum- 
the emperor Septimus Scverut (Hid. i. 13. p. 63, stances of the times afforded great, if not suffi- 
65). cicnt, excuse. He. was also one of the most learned 

How long Galen stayed at Romo is not known, j and accomplished men of his age, as is proved not 
but it was probably for some years, during which j only by his extant writings, but also by the long 
time he employed himself, as before, in lecturing, j list of his works on various branches of philosophy 
writing, and practising, with great success, lie j which are now lost. All this may make us the 
finished during this visit at Rome* two of his prin- j more regret that he was so little brought into con- 
cipal treatises, which he had begun when he was j tact with Christianity, of which he appears to 
at Rome before, viz. that De Urn Partium Cor - have known nothing more thau might be learned 
jxrris Humani, and that De Hijrpocralis ct 77a- from the popular conversation of the day during a 
tanis Decretis ( De Libr. Propr. c. 2. to!, xix. time of persecution : yet in one of his lost works, 
p. 19, 20)» and among other instances which he of which a fragment is quoted by his Arabian bio- 
reeords of his medical skill, he gives on account of graphers (Alni-l-faftrj, Casiri, />.*), be speaks of the 
his attending the emperor M. Aurelius (De Prac - Christians in higher terms, and praises their tem- 
not. ad Epig. c. 11. vol. xiv. p. 657, &c,), and his jwranccand chastity, their blameless lives, and love 
two iOB^Commodus (ibid. c. 12. p. 661, See.) and of virtue, in which they equalled or surpassed the 
SextwaHfc c. 10. p. 651, Ac.). Of the events of philosophers of the age. A few absurd errors and 
the' rilHgphis life few particulars are known. On fables are connected with his name, which may be 
hfa way^fc&k to Pergamus, he visited the island of seen in Ackermann's Hid. Liter, (pp. xxxix. xlii,), 

I /emnps for the second time (having been disap- but which, as they are neither so amusing hi 
pointed former occasion), for the purpose of themselves nor so interesting in a literary point of 
learning the mode of preparing a celebrated medi- view as those which concern Ilippocratea, need not 
cine called “Term Leiunia,” or M Term Sigillata be here mentioned. If Galen suffered during his 
of 'which he gives a full account. (De SimpHe. Me- lifetime from the jealousy and misrepresentation of 
dtotm. Tkmper. ac PaculL ix. 1. §2. vol. xii. p. his medical contemporaries his worth seems to have 
1 F2.) It docs not appear certain that he visited been soon acknowledged after his death ; medals 
RriMe agriin, and one of his Arabic biographers ex- were struck in his honour by his native city, Per- 
ptrissly says he was there only twice (Anon, gamus (Montfaucon, L'Antiquiti Esptimto, Ac, 
AttA. Pmotopk. Bibtiotk, apud Casiri, Bibliotk. vol. iii. p. 1. pl. x v. and $uppl. vol. i. pi. lxviii.), 
APMA&Hisp. Etcur. voI.|L p. 253 ) ; but it cer* and in the course of a few centuries he began to bo 
tainly seems mOfe natural ' to suppose that he called bavp&nos (Simplic. Comment, m Arittqt, 
you n. p 


r 
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* Pkys. Auscult.” iv. 3. p.167. ed. Aid.), “ Medi- 
cotfcm dissertissimus atque doctis»iraus,”(S. Hieron. 
Comment, in Aoms \ c. 5. vol. vi. p. 283), and even 
dftArceros. (Alex. Trail. De Med. v. 4. p. 77. ed. 
Lutet Par.) 

II. Gbnbral History of Galkn's Wirings, 
Commentators, Bibliography, Ac; 

The works that are still extant under the name 
of Galen, as enumerated by Choulant, in the second 
edition of his Handbueh der Hucherkunde Jurdie 
Aeliere Medicin, consist of eighty-three treatises ac- 
knowledged to be genuine ; nineteen whose genu- 
ineness has, with more or less reason, been doubted ; 
forty-five undoubtedly spurious ; nineteen frag- 
ments; and fifteen commentaries oft different works 
of Hippocrates : and more than fifty short pieces 
and fragments (many or most of which are pro- 
bably spurious) are enumerated as still lying un- 
published in different European libraries. ( Acker- 
man n, Hisior. Liter, pp. clxxxvi. Sic.) Almost all 
these treat of some branch of medical science, and 
many of them were composed at tin* request of his 
friends, and without any view to publication. Be- 
sides these, however, Galen wrote a great number j 
of works, of which nothing but the titles have J 
been preserved ; so that altogether the numlter 
of his distinct treatises cannot have been less than 
five hundred. Some of these are very short, and 
he frequently repeats whole passages, with hardly 
any variation, in different works ; but still, when 
the number of his writings is considered, their in- 
trinsic excellence, and the variety of the subjects 
of which he treated (extending not only to every 
branch of medical science, but also to ethics logic, 
grammar, and other departments of philosophy), 
he has always been justly ranked among the 
greatest authors that have ever lived. (See Cardan, 
De Subti/. lib. xvi. p. 597, ed. 1554. His style 
is elegant, but diffuse and prolix, and he abounds j 
in allusions and quotations from the ancient Greek 
poets, philosophers, and historians. j 
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of all medical masoning. Iif^Brfundamental 
point, therefore, the method ptupuea by Galen ap- 
pears to have been directly the reverse of that 
which we now consider as the correct method of 
scientific investigation ; and yet, such is the force 
of natural genius, that nn most instances he at- 
tained the ultimate object in view, although by an 
indirect path. He was an admirer of Hippocrates, 
and always speaks of him with the most profound 
respect, professing to act upon his principles, and 
to do little more than to expound his doctrines, mid 
support them by new facts and observations. Yet, 
in reality, we have few writers whose works, both 
as to substance and manner, are more different from 
each other than those of Hippocrates and Galen, 
the simplicity of the former being strongly con- 
trasted with the abstruseness and refinement of the 
latter.” {Hitt, of AM.) 

After Galen’s time we hear but little of the old 
medical sects, w^iich in fact seem to have been al| 
merged in his followers and imitators. To the 
compilers among the Greeks and Romans of large 
medical works, like At'tius and Oribasius, bis 
writings formed the basis of their Inbours ; while, 
as soon as they had been translated into Arabic, 
in the ninth century nfter Christ, chiefly by Ho- 
nain Bon Ishak, they were at once adopted through- 
j out the East as the standard of medical perfection. 

It was probably in a great measure from the influ- 
■ ence exercised even in Europe by the Arabic me- 
| dicjil writers dftring the middle ages that Galen’s 
: popularity was derived ; for, though his opinions 
j were universally adopted, yet his writings appear 
; to have lieen but little read, when compared with 
those of Avicenna and Mesuc. Of the value of 
what was done by the Arabic writers towards the 
explanation and illustration of Galen’s works, it is 
impossible to judge ; as, though numerous trans- 
lations, commentaries, and abridgement* are still 
extant in different European libraries none of 
them have ever l»*en published. If, however, a 
new and critical edition of Galen’s works should 
ever be undertaken, these ought certainly to be 


At the time when Galen began to devote j examined, and would probably be found to be of 
himself to the study of medicine, the profession ' much value ; especially ns some of hi* writyigs (as 
was divided into several sects, which were con- I is specified below), of which the Greek text is lost. 


stantlv disputing with each other. The Dogmatic! 
and Empirici had for several centuries been op- 
posed to each other ; in the first century u. r. had 
arisen the sect of the Method ici ; and shortly 
before Galen’s own time bad been founded those of 
the Eclectici, Pneumatici, and KpisyntheticL Ga- 
len himself, ” nullius addictus jurare in verba ma- 
gistri,” attached himself exclusively to none of 
these sects, but chose from the tenets of each what 
he believed to be good and true, and called those 
persons duvet who designated themselves as fol- 
lowers of Hippocrates, Praxagoras, or any other 
man. (De Ldtr. Propr. c. 1. vol. xiv. p. 13.) How- 
ever, “ in his general principles,” says Dr. Bostock, 
* he may be considered as belonging to the J)og- 


nre still extant’ in an Arabic translation. Of the 
immense number of European writers who have 
employed themselves in editing, translating, or il- 
lustrating Galen’s works, a complete list, up to 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, was 
made by Conrad Gesner, and prefixed to the 
edition of Basil. 1561, fob: of those enumerated 
by him, and of those who have lived since, perhaps 
the following may be most deserving of mention : 
— Jo. Bnpt. Opir.o, Andr. Lacuna, Musa 
Brassavolus, Aug. Gndaldinus, Conr. HK Hirr. 
Oemusaeus, Jac. Sylvius, JunusComadM^Htt. Rhe- 
ginus, Jo. Bapt. Montanos, John Caiul^Po. Ouin- 
terms (Andernacus), Thomas Linacre,Theod. Gout* 
ston, Casp. Hofmann, Ren. Chattier, Alb. "Haller, 


matic sect, for his method was to reduce all his 
knowledge, as acquired by the observation of facts, 
to general theoretical principles. These principles 
he indeed professed to deduce from experience and 
observation, and we have abundant proofs of his 
diligence in collecting experience, and his accuracy 
in making observations ; but still, in a certain 
sense at least, be regards individual facts and the 
detail of experience as of little value, unconnected 


and C. O. K iihn. Galen’s works were first published 
in a Latin translation, Venet. 1490, fol. 2 Volt. ap. 
Philipp. Piritium de Caneto; it is printed in Mack 
letter, and is said to be scarce. The next Latin 
edition that deserves to be noticed is that pub- 
lished by the Juntas, Venet. 1541, fob, Which was 
reprinted, with additions and improvements, tight 
(or nine) times within one hundred' years. ’■ Of 
these editions, the most vutuabte are said to bo 


with the principles which be laid down as the those of the years 1588 (or 1597), 1000,- 1809, 
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and IGQSj&five vols., with the works dirijbd by 
J. Bapt. Montanos into classes, according to their 
subject-matter, and with the copious Index Return 
of Ant. Muss Brassavolus. Another excellent 
T jit.in edition was published by Froben, Basil. 
1542, fob, and reprinted in 1549 and 1561. It 
contains all Galen’s works, in eight vols., divided 
into eight classes, and a ninth vol., consisting of 
the Indices. The reprint of 1561 is considered 
the most valuable, on account of Conrad Gesncr’s 
Prolegomena. The last Latin edition is that pub- 
lished by Vine. Valgrisius, Venet. 1562, fol. in live 
vols., edited by Jo. Bapt. Rasarius. Altogether 
(according to Choulant)# a Latin version of all 
Galen’s works was published once in the fifteenth 
century, twenty (or twenty-two) times in the six- 
teenth, and not once since. 

The Greek text has been published four times ; 
twice alone, and twice with a Latin translation. 
The first edition was the Aldine, published Venet. 
1525, fob, in five vols., edited %y Jo. Bapt. Opizo 
with great care, though containing numerous errors 
and omissions, as might be expected in so large a 
work. It is a handsome book, rather scarce, and 
much valued ; and contains the Greek text, without ; 
translation, notes, or indices. The next Greek 
edition was published in 1538, Basil, ap. Andr. 
Cratandum, fol, in five vols., edited by L. Came- 
rarius, L. Fuchs, and JI. Gemusaeus. The text in 
this edition (which, like the preceding, contains 
neither Latin translation, notes, nor indices) is 
improved by the collation of Greek MSS. and the 
examination of the Latin versions : the only ad- 
ditional work of Galen’s published in this edition 
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It is, however, very far from what it might and 
ought to have been, and its critical merits am very 
lightly esteemed. M. Villiers published a criticism 
on this edition, entitled, M Lettre sur l’Edition 
Grecque et Latine des Oeuvres d’Hippocrate et de 
Galene,” Paris, 1776, 4to. 

The latest and most commodious edition is that 
of 0. G. Kiihn, who with extraordinary boldness, at 
the age of sixty-four , and at a time when the old 
medical authors were more neglected than they are 
at present, ventured to put forth a specimen and a 
prospectus of a work so vast, that any one in the 
prime of life, and strength, and leisure^ might well 
slirink from the undertaking. As this seems to be 
the most proper place for giving an account of 
Kiihn's collection, it may be stated that he de- 
signed to publish no less than a complete edition of 
all the Greek medical authors whose writings are 
still extant ; a work for too extensive for any 
single mar^ to have undertaken, and which (as 
might have been expected) still remains unfinished. 
Kiihn, however, not only found a publisher rich 
and liberal enough to undertake the risk and ex- 
pense of such a work, but actually lived to see his 
collection comprehend the entire works of Galen, 
II ippocratos, Aretaeus, and Dioscorides, in twenty- 
eight thick 8vo. volumes, consisting each of about 
eight hundred pages, and of which all but three 
were edited by himself. But while it is thank- 
fully acknowledged that Kiihn did good service to 
the ancient medical writers by republishing their 
works in a commodious form, yet at the same time 
it must be confessed that the real critical merits 
of his Collection as a whole are very small. In 


is a Latin translation of the treatise Dc Ossibus. 1818 he published Galen's little work De Optimo 
It is a handsome book, and frequently to be met Dotrndi Gcncre, Lips. 8vo., Greek and Latin, as a 
with. specimen of his projected design, and in 1821 the 

A very useful and neat edition, in thirteen vols. first volume of his works appeared. The edition 
fol„ was printed at Paris, and Wars the date of j consists of twenty 8vo. volumes (divided into 
1679. It contains the whole of the works of i twenty -two parts), of which the last contains an 
Hippocrates and Galen, mi$ed up together, and j Index, made by F. W. Assmann, and was pub- 
divided into thirteen classes, according to the j lished in 1833. The first volume contains Acker- 
subject-matter. This vast work was undertaken mann's Nolitia LiUraria Gaicni, extracted from the 
by Ren6 Chartier (Renat us Chartcrius), a French fifth volume of the new edition of Fabricius’s Bib- 
physician, who published in 1633 (when he hadal- liothcca Graeco, and somewhat improved and en- 
rcady passed his sixtieth year) a programme, cn- larged by Kiihn. For the correction of the Greek 
titled. Index Operum Goleni quae Latints duntaxat text little or nothing has been done except in the 
Typi$ in Lucent edita nut/, Ac., begging the loan case of a few particular treatises, and all Charter's 
of such Greek MSS. as he had not an opportunity notes and various readings arc omitted. Kiihn has 
of examining in the public libraries of Paris. The likewise left out many of the spurious works con- 
first volume appeared in 1639; but Chartier, tained in Chartier *s edition, as also the Fragments, 
after impoverishing himself died in 1654, before and those books- which are extant only in Latin; 
the work was completed : the last four volumes but, on the other hand, he ha9 published for the 
were published after his death, at the expense of first time the Greek text of the treatise DcMuscu- 
his son-in-law, and the whole work was at length lorurn Disaectione, the Synopsis Librorum de Pul- 
finishe i in 1679, forty years after it had been sibus, and the commentary on Hippocrates De II u- 
cojfflMhpd. This edition is in every respect su- moribtts. Upon the whole, the writings of Galen 
penBr those that hod preceded it, and in some are still in a very corrupt and unsatisfactory state, 
poinwTO that which has followed it. It contains a and it is universally acknowledged that a new and 
iAtin translation, and a few notes, and various critical edition is much wanted, 
readings : the text is divided into chapters, and is The project of a new edition of Galen’s works 
much improved by the collation of MSS. ; it con- has been entertained by several persons, parti- 
, t a ins several treatises in Greek and Latin not in- cularly by Caspar llofinann and Theodore Goul- 
eluded in the preceding editions (especially De stone in the seventeenth century. The latter pro- 
Humoribu «, De Oeeibus, De Septimestri Partu, De pared several of Galen's smaller works for the 
Pasoiis, De Clysteribus ), several others, much en- press, which were published in one volume 4to. 
larged by the insertion of omitted passages (espe- Lond. 1640, after his death, by Thom. Gataker. 
cially De Usu Pentium, Definitionee Mediate, De Hofmann made very extensive preparations for his 
Ornate se cu ndu m ffinpocrateu, De JMienotione), and task, and published a copious ana valuable com- 
a huge collection of fragments of Galen’s lost works, mentary on the treatise Ds Usu Pentium . His 
- extracted from various Greek and Latin writers. MS. notes, amounting to twenty-seven volumes in 
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folio, toe said to have come into the possession of 
Dr. Askew ; they do not, however, appear in the 
catalogue of his sale, nor has the writer been able 
to discover whether they are still in existence ; 
for while the continental physicians universally 
believe them to be still somewhere in England, no 
one in this country to whom he has applied knows 
any thing about them. 

Galen's extant works have been classified in 
various ways. In the old edition of his Ilibliotheai 
Graeco, Fabricius enumerated them in alphabetical 
order, which perhaps for convenience of reference 
is as useful a mode as any. Ackermann in the new 
edition of Fabricius has mentioned them, as far as 
possible, in chronological order ; which is much less 
practically useful than the alphabetical arrange- 
ment (inasmuch as the difficulty of finding the 
account of any particular treatise is very much in- 
creased), but which, if it could be ascertained com- j 
pletelv and certainly, would be a far more natural | 
and interesting one. In most of the editions of j 
his works, the treatises are arranged in classes ac- 
cording to the subject-matter, which, upon the 
whole, seems to be the mode most suitable for the pre- 
sent work. The number ami contents of the diffe- 
rent classes vary (as might be expected) according [ 
to the judgment of different editors, and the classi- j 
fication which the writer has adopted does not ex- 1 
acily agree with any of the preceding ones. The 
treatises in each class will, as far as possible, be 
arranged chronologically, thus combining, in some 
degree, the advantage of Ackenmuufs arrange- 
ment ; while the numt>er of works contained in 
each class will not generally be so great as to occa- 
sion much inconvenience from their not being 
enumerated alphabetically. As Kuhn's edition 
of Galen (which is likely to be the one most 
in use for many years to come) extends to 
twenty-one volumes, it has been thought useful 
to mention in which of these each treatise is to be 
found. 

III. Works on Anatomy and Physiology. 

1. Ilfpl K pdfTtecu, Ik Teniperamndis, in three 
books (vol. i. ed. Kuhn). For the editions of 
each separate treatise, and the commentaries that 
bare been published, sec Choulant's llandbuch der 
Iluchtrkunde fur die Aeltere Median, Haller's 
Bibliothecae , and Ackermann's Historia Liter aria, 
prefixed to Kuhn's edition. The best account of 
the Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, and Persian trans- 
lations, will be found in J. G. Wenrich's treatise 
De Auctorum Graecorum Versionibus et Co tmuen- 
tariis Syriacis, Arabia's, Ac. Lips. 1842. 8vo. 

*2. Ilfpl M#AcuVtj» XoXrjr, Ik; A Ira Bile (vol. v.). 

3- n tpl Awdfteuv +wrutwy, De Facu/tadbus 
Naiuralibtu, in three books (vol. ii.). 4. Tltpl 

Ararofwtmr X De Anatomuns Ad- 
ministralhmibu* (vol. ii.). This is Galen's prin- 
cipal anatomical work, and consisted originally 
of fifteen books, the subject of each of which 
is mentioned by himself. (De Libr. Propr. c. 3, 
voL xix. p. 24, 25.) The six last books, and 
about two-thirds of the ninth, which are not extant 
either in the original Greek or in any Latin trans- 
httion (as far as the writer is aware), are preserved 
in an Arabic version, of which there arc two 
copies in the Bodleian library at Oxford (Uri, 
C*ttuL MSS. Orient. IliU. UodL p. 1 35, codd. 567 « 
570), and apparently in no other European library. 
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The latter of these MSS. seems to have been 
copied from the former by Jac.Golius, and contaiifa 
only the six last books; the other contains the 
whole work. (See London Medical Gazette for 
1844, 1845, p. 329.) There were more than one 
edition of this treatise ; the first was written during 
Galen's first visit to Rome, soon after the beginning 
of the reign of M. Aurelius, about a. d. 164; the 
last some time before the same emperor's death, 
a. d. 180. (Galen, I)e Administr. Anal. i. l,voLii, 
p. 215, Ac.) 5. Ilfpl ’Otrrwv rots Eloayo/xiuois, 
De Ossibus ad Tirones (voL ii.). The work con- 
tains a tolerably accurate account of the bones, 
though in some parts it appears clearly that he was 
describing the skeleton of the ape . 6. Ilfpl 

Q\t€iZv kqI 'ApTYjpi&v 'Ayarofxijs, De Venarttm et 
Alter ia rum Dissectione (vol. ii.). 7. Ilfpl N tvpwv 

' Ararofiijs , De Nervorum Dissectione (vol. ii.). 
8. Ilf pi Mvwv 'Avaropijs, De Musculorum IHs- 
sectione (vol. xviii. pt 2.). 9. Ilfpl Mifr-pas ’Aw- 

roup?, De Uteri iftssecdonc (vol. ii.). 10. El ward 

4 'i<riv Iv 'Aprrjplais Aiua v tptex* Tat t An in Ar- 
te r its secundum Naturam Sanguis cantineatur (vol. 
iv.). 11. Ilfpl Mvwr Kivijotws,'Ik Musculorum 

Molu (vol. iv.). 12. Ilfpl 'S.ttipparos, De Semitie 

(vol. iv.). 13. Ilfpl Xptlas r&v Iv 'AvQptivov 

Zcluart M opluv, De Usu Partium Corporis //«- 
muni, in seventeen books (vols. iii. and iv.). This 
is Galen’s principal physiological work, and was 
probably begun about a. D. 165 (GaL De Liter . 
Projir. c. 2. vol. xix. p. 15, 16), and finished after 
riie year 1 70. (Ibid. p. 20.) It is no less admirable 
for the deep religious feeling with which it is 
written, than for the scientific knowledge and 
acuteness displayed in it ; and is altogether a noble 
work. Thoophilus Protospathnrius published a sort 
of abridgment of the work under the title Ilfpl 
T7js too 'AvQpdnrov Karacrutvijs, De Corporis Hu- 
rnani Fabriot. [TllKurilU.I'K PROTOsl'ATIIARIt’S.J 
14. Ilfpl \ )cr<ppii<Ttws 'Opydvov, * Ik; ( hloratns 
Instrument (vol. iL)^ 15. Ilfpl Xptlas 'Avaw vorjs, 
De C su liesjiirationis (vol. iv.). 16. Ilfpl Xptlas 

2(puypur, I)c Usu Pu/suum (vol. v.). Ilia other 
works on the pulse, which treat rather of its use in 
diagnosis, are mentioned in Class VL 17. "Ori 
! rd rijs 'Vnxvs *H(hj rats tow Jltiparos Kpdotoiv 
tirtrat , Quod Animi Mores Corporis Tempera - 
. inenta sa/uantur (vol. iv.). 18. Ilfpl Kvcvpivttv 

Aiar\d<j*ws, Ik Fochium Formatione (vol. iv.). 
19. El Zwov to Hard rcurrpds , An Animal sit, 
<pio>l est in Ute.ro (vol. xix.) ; generally considered 
to be spurious. 20. De Anatomia Vivorum (voL 
iv, ed. Chart.) ; spurious. 21. Ik Compagine Afem- 
hrorum , sive De Natura Humana (vol. v. ed. 
Chart.) ; spurious. 22. Ik Natura et Online 
cujus/ibet Corjmris (vol. v. ed. (.’hart.) ; Spurious. 
23. Ik Modbus Manifestis el OAprartr v. 
ed. Chart), not written by Galen, but Mailed 
from his writings. 24. Ilfpl Xvpftr, De Wmmo- 
ribus (vol. xix.) ; spurious. 

Though Galen's celebrity is by no means found- 
ed entirely on his anatomical and physiological 
works, yet it was to these branches of medical 
science that he did most real service, and it ia this 
class of hi* writings that is most truly valuable. 

A very interesting and accurate 14 Cursory Analysis 
of the Works of Galen, bo far os they relate to 
Anatomy and Physiology," by Dr. Kidd, is in- 
serted in the sixth volume of the ** Transactions of 
the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association '* 
(Lond. 1838), to which we mast refer oar readers 
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for an account of Galen’* view# on anatomy and tori rd 'Vyietvdv, Utrurh Medidnae tit , vel Gym- 
physiology. ^ natticet Hygieim (vol. v.). 28. De Attenuate 

. Galen’s familiarity with practical anatomy is at- Victus Ratione (vol. vi. ed. Chart.). 29. ‘Vytuvd, 
tested by numerous passages in his writings. In De Sanitate Tuenda (vol. vi.). One of Galen’s beat 
tile examination, for instance, of the blood- vessels works. 30. Ilrpl Tpo<p£v Avrdfitus, De Alment- 
of the liver, he directs you to insert a probe into orum Facultatibus (voL vi.). 31. Tltpl E ixvpdat 

tho vena portae, and from thence into any of its *ol Ko uoxvptas Tpotp&v, De Probit et Prods Ali- 
several larger ramifications ; then gently advancing mentorum Sucds (vol. vi.). 32. Iltpl nrurdvijr, 

the probe further and further, to dissect down to De Ptitana (vol. vi.) 33. Tltpl rod bid Muepas 
it. And thus, he says, you may trace the minu- 2<pa(pa* Tvpvat nov, De Parvae Pilae Exercitio 
test branches ; removing with the knife the inter- (vol. v.). 34. De Dissolutions Continue . , tive De 

mediate substance, called by ErasistratUB thenar- Alimentorum Facultatibus (vol. vi. ed. Chart.) 
enehyma ( De Anatom. ^ dministr . vi. 11, vol. ii. In Galen's directions respecting both food and 
p.575). Again, he notices what every one has the means of preserving health, we find many which 
often experienced in dissection, the occasional con- are erroneous, and many others which, from the 
venience of dividing the cellular membrane, either difference of climate and manners, are totally inap- 
by the finger or the handle of the scalpel (ibid, plicable to us ; but, if allowance be made for these 
p. 476.) : and in describing the use of the blow- points, most of the rest of his observations will pro- 
pipe and various other instruments and contri- bably be admitted to be very judicious and useful, 
vances employed in anatomical examinations, he Like the rest of the ancient medical writers, and 
continually introduces you, as it were, into the in accordance with the habits of his countrymen, 
dissecting room itself (dud. p.476, 668, 716). As he lays great stress on different species of gym- 
an instance of -the boldness and extent of his ex- nastic exercises, and e pecially eulogizes hunting , as 
pcrimcntal anatomy, it may be mentioned, that, being an excellent exercise to the body, and an 
after observing that although a ligature on the agreeable recreation to the mind. (DeParvaPUa, 
inguinal or axillary artery causes the pulse to cease vol. v. c. 1, p. 900.) He particularly recommends 
in the leg or in the arm, yet the experiment is not the cold bath to persons in the prime of life, and 
seriously injurious to the animal on which it is during the summer season. With respect to the 
made* he adds that even the carotid arteries may regimen of old persons, he says, that as old age is 
be tied with impunity. (De Csu Puls. c. 1. vol. v. cold and dry, it is to be corrected by diluents and 
p. 150.) And the habitual’ accuracy <>f his ob- j calefacients, such as hot baths of sweet waters, 
nervation is evinced when he corrects the error of j drinking wine, and taking such food as is moisten- 
those experimentalists, who. omitting to separate iug and calefacimt. He strenuously defends the 
the contig^us nerves in tying the carotids, sup- [ practice of allowing old persons to take wine, and 
posed that ine consequent loss of voice depended j gives a circumstantial account of the Greek and 
ou the compression of those arteries, and not on Homan wines best adapted to them. He also ap- 
that of the accompanying nerves. ( /)< //ijpot'r. et proves of their taking three meals in the day 
Plat. Deer. ii. 6. vol. v. p. 266 ; I>r. K tod's Cur- (while to other persons he allows only two), and 
sory Analysis, $c.) recommends the bath to be used before dinner. 

The question has often been discussed, whether which should consist of sea-fish. 

Galen derived his miatomicfl knowledge from dis- Of all kinds of animal food pork was almost uni- 
necting a human hotly, or that of some other ani- versallv esteemed by the ancients as the best ; and 
mol. The writer is not aware of any passage in Galen speaks of it in terms of the strongest appro- 
bis writings in which it is distinctly stated that bation. lie says that the athletes, if for one day 
he dissected human bodies ; while the numerous presented with the same bulk of any other article 
passages in which he recommends the dissection of of food, immediately experienced a diminution of 
apes, bears, goats, and other animals, would seem strength ; and that, if the change of diet was per- 
indirectly to prove that human bodies were Bcldom sisted in for several days, they fell oil in flesh. (De 
or never used for that purpose. (See particularly Aliment. Faeult. iii. 2. vol. vi. p. 661.) 

De Attat* A duiinistr. iii. 5. vol. ii. 384 ; De Muse. Many other curious extracts from Galen’s works 
Dissect, c. 1. vol. xviii. pt. ii. p. 930. See also on this subject may be found in Mr. Adams's Com- 
Rnftis Ephes. JJe Corp. Hum. Part. Ajpellat. i. p. mentary on the first book of Paulus Aegineta, from 
33 ; Theophilns, De Corp. Hum. Fair. v. 11. which the preceding remarks have been-abridged. 

§ 20.) In one passage, however, he mentions, as 


something extraordinary, that those physicians who 
attejuled the emperor M. Aurelius in his wars 
agaahfc the Germans had an opportunity of dissect- 
ing we bodies of the barbarians. (De. Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Gen. iii. 2. vol. viii. p. 604.) 

On Galen’s opinions respecting tho nervous sys- 
tem there is a very complete and interesting thesis 
by C. V. Daretnberg, Paris, 1841, 4to., entitled 
M Exposition det Connaissonces do Galien, sur 
l’Anatolnie, la Physiologic, et la Pathologic du 
Systems Nerveux.” 

IV. Works 6s Dumfries and Hvgirnb. 

25. Tttpl ’A pltrryt Rvraatttvijs rov Xduaros 
4^*9*, De Optima Corporis nosiri Constitutions 
(vol. iv.). 26. Tltpl E« U(ias. De Jlotto Habitu 

(voL iv.). 27. Ttdrepov 'larptKrjs, $ ru/awwrrwr^r 


V. Works on Pathology. 

35. Tltpl 'Avwfxdkov AvoupcurtaSy De InaequaU 
Tntcmperie (vol. vii.). 36. flepl Awnmrfn, De 
JHfficifi Respirationc (vol. via). 37. IlAijfoiar, 
De. Plentiful ine (vol. vii.). 38. 1 Itpl rihu vapd 
nr 'Oyuvr, De Tu ten ribas pmeier Nataram 
(vol. vii.). 39. rifpi Tpipov. nal IlaAfiov, sal 2 w«ur- 
pov, nal 'Plyovt, De Tremors, Palpitations, Con- 
rttlsione, et Rigors (vol. vii.). 40 , ITcpl rsr’OXov 
rov N oajfmros KaipAu, De Todut Aforbi Ttmpor- 
ibus (vol. vii.) ; of doubtful genuineness. 

Much pathological matter may be found in va- 
rious other parts of Galen’s writings, and perhaps 
some of the treatises noticed under the following 
hend might with equal propriety have been classed 
under the preseift. » 
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The pathology of Galen, aays Dr. Bostock, was 
much more imperfect than his physiology, for in 
thi$, department he was left to follow the bent of 
his speculative 'genius almost without control. 
He adopts, os the foundation of his theory, the 
dbetrine of the four elements, and, like Hippo- 
crates, he supposes that the fluids are the primary 
seat of disease. But in the application of this doc- 
trine he introduces so many minute subdivisions 
that he may be regarded as the inventor of the 
theory of the Humoralists, which was so generally 
adopted in the schools of medicine. 

VI. Works on Diagnosis and Sem biology. 

*41. Ilepl rwv TleirayQoru'y T6vuv y De Loris Jf- 
fedis. in six books (vol. viii.) ; sometimes quoted 


GulenOj et dtiis ouibusdam (vol. xix.). 68. flcpl 
2<pvypoiv irpds i Avrtivtoy i De Pulsflms ad Anto - 
nium (vol. xix.) ; spurious. 69. Compendium Pul- 
suum (vol. viii. ed. Chart.) ; spurious. 

It would be difficult to give anything like art 
analysis of Galon’s mode of discovering the nature' 
of diseases, and of forming his prognosis, in which 
his skill and success were so great that he ven- 
tured to assert that, by the assistance of the Deity, 
he had never been wrong. [Comment, in Hippocr. 
*Epid. ir ii. 20. vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 383.) 

One of his chief sources of prognosis was de- 
rived from the Critical pays, in which doctrine he 
reposes such confidence that he affirms, that, by a 
proper observance of them, the physician may be 
able to prognosticate the very hour when a fever 
will terminate. He believed (as did most of the 


by the title AtayvuxmKij; Duiynostica. This is 
preferred by Haller to any of Galen's works and 
has always been considered one of the most valu- 
able and elaborate, as it was written when he was 
mature in judgment and experience. 42. Tlepl 
Aiatpopas Tluptru/y. Ik Di/firrntiis Febrium (vol. 
vii.) 43. n«pl jwv V raiy NocroiS Kaipaa-, De 
Morlnrum Temporibus (vol. vii.). 44. n«gl twv 
2tpvyptiv rois Eioayouirois, De Pulsibus <i<l Ti- 
rones (vol. viii.). 45. n«pt Aiatpopas 2 <po 7 /.iwe, 
De Differentia I’uhuum (vol. viii.). 46. Ilfpl ! 
Atayvuotut S'fury/uSv, De Digmaceudis Pulsibus j 
(vol. viii.). 47. Tltpi rwv iy Tory 2(fnry/xoTs At- ( 
tIcm', De Cattsis Pulsuum , (vol. ix.). 48. Tltpl i 

Tlpoyywtrtws ’ 2 ,<p*/ypu> 3 u > De PraesayUionc ex Ful- 
fibtes, (vol. ix.). These hist four works are some- 
times considered as four parts of one large treatise. 

49, 2vyo\fns “Kept 2<pvyp uv ’I5i'as Tlpaynartias, 
Synopsis Librarian suorum de Pulsibus (vol. ix.). 

50. ITcpl K puripwv 'H ptpwv, De Cri/iris Diebus (vcl 

Dpcreloriis) (vol. ix.). 51. Utp\ Kpiotwy, De 

Crisibus (vol. ix.). 52. De Causes Procntarcticis J 

(voL vii. ed. Chart.). 53. Utpl Aiatpopat N oorp 
pdruv, De. Differentia Morborum (vol. vi.). 54. 

Ufpl 7wv iv rois Notnipatuy A max', De Morborum 
Citusis (vol. vii.). 55. iltpl 2vp.xru>pdruv Ata<po- 
pdt, £)e Symptomatum Differentia (vol. vii.). 56. 
tlspi Arriuty 2vpnrrwpdruv^ De Causis Sympto- 
watum, in three books (vol. vii.). This and the , 


ancient authorities) that the critical days are influ- 
enced by the moon. Another very important ele- 
ment in his diagnosis and prognosis was afforded 
by the Pulse, on which subject, as the works of his 
predecessors are no longer extant, he may be con- 
sidered as the first and greatest authority, — we 
might almost say our sole authority, for all subse- 
quent writers were content to adopt his system 
without the slightest alteration. According to 
Galen, the pulse consists of four parts, of a diastole 
and a systole, with two intervals of rest, one after 
the diastole before the systole, and the other after 
the systole before the diastole. He maintained 
that by practice and attention all these parts can 
j he distinguished (De Dignnsc. Puls. iii. 3. vol. 

[ viii. p. 902, Ax.) ; but his system is so complicated 
j and subtle that it would be hardly posiuble to nmko 
’ Unintelligible to the reader without going to greater 
j lengths than can here be allowed. A full account 
, of it is given by Mr. Adams in his Commentary on 
I Paulus Aegineta (ii. 12), to Which work in this, 
as in several other instances, the present article it 

much indebted. 

1: 

VII. Works on Pharmacy and Materja 
Medic a. 

70. II tpl K pdtrtwt nal Awdptvs to>k 'AwXuv 

De Temperarnentis et Faculiatibns Sim- 


three preceding treatises are intimately connected 
together, and are merely the different parts of one 
large work, as they are considered in some editions 
of Galen's writings. 57- n«St At? 'E^tXtyxtiy 
rovs Tlpooiroiovuiyovs No<r«»V, Quomodo sint De- 
prehendendi Morbum Simnlantes (vol. xix.). 58. 
FI tpl rijs i£ *Ewi wvltav Aiaywcartut, De Dujnolvmc 
n Innumniis (vol. vi.). 59. Iltpl roii UpoyivuoKtiy 
xpot 'Exiyitn^y, De Promotion e ad F.jHtjcnem (sive 
Fatthumum) (vol. xiv.). 60. Ufpl T&kwv, De 
Typis (vol vii.) ; of rather doubtful genuineness. 
61. 11 pit roil it tpl Turntv rpdyfrayras, if xtpl Tlt- 
ptoHoee, Ad versus eos f/ui tie Typis scrijmrunt , vol de 
Periodis (vol. vii.) ; of doubtful genuineness. 62. 
II tpl npoyrtiostst, De Promotions (vol. xix.) ; spu- 
rious. 63. np6yy«eaii Tltntipapivri nal TlaraAiifhfs, 
Praesoffitio Krperta et omnino Vera (vol. xix.); 
spurious. 64. Utpl KaranXlotuir TlpoyynarriHd 4 k 
vi}t MatHiparurijs Pmgnostica de De- 

eufntn ej> Afathcmaticn Sricntia (voL xix.); spu- 
rious. 65. II tpl OCptsr. , De Vrinis (vol. xix.) ; of 
doubtful genuineness. 66. Tltpl Odpme ir 2w- 
Lte l/rinis Compendium ( voL xix. ) ; spurious* 
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nal dWurv ny&v. Dr ('rims er If ippoemte , j 


p/irinm Mrdimmenlurum^ in eleven books (vols. 
j xi. xii.), Galen recommends bis readers to study 
! the third book of his work De Temperarnentis , 
j which treats of the temperaments of drugs, be- 
fore they' begin to read this treatise. (Art 
j Med. c. 37, vol. i. p. 407.) 71. n*pf 2w04- 

otut 4 'apnaKw r&v Hard Tifwovt, De Compost- 
time M ctl immrntoru m srcumlum Locos (vols. 
xii. xiii.). 72. n*pl 2vv$(trtus fHMppditotr rmr 
Hard ririj, l)e Compositions Medicamndorum 
srcumlum Genera (vol. xiii.). This and the pre- 
ceding treatise may be considered as two parts of 
one large work. 73. flepl *AmJb&rter. De Anti- 
dot is (vol. xiv.). This is one of Galen’s last 
works, and written in the reign of the emperor 
Severn s, about the year 200. 74. Itvpl E h rop l 

erwr, De RemedHs facile ParalnUbus (vol. xiv.). 
The third port of this work is undoubtedy spurious. 
75. Tlepl rijs 07}piaKrjt xp6t TUtntsk, De Theri* 
oca ad Pisumem (vol. xiv.) This work is quoted W 
genuine by Aetius, Panins Aegineta, sttd tbw 
Arabic physicians ; but is consraered to W *f 
doubtful authority by some modem critics. This 
condemnation, however, seems to the writer to reel 
on insufficient grounds, as, on a eureory akniiMn 
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tion pf the book, he has found nothing to prove 
that Galen was hot the writer ; whereas several 
passages seem to agree exactly with the circum- 
stances of his life ; as, for instance, where he 
speaks of what he had himself seen at Alexandria 
(c. 8. p. 237.) Compare also the mention of 
Demetrius (c. 12. p. 2G1.) with what is said of 
him. (. De Antid. i. 1. toL xiv. p. 4.) The work 
(unless it be a wilful forgery, which is not 
likely) was certainly written by a contemporary of 
Galen, and in fact between the years 1 99 — 211, 
ns the author mentions (c. 2. p. 217) two emperors 
as reigning at the time, which ca*i only refer to 
Severus and Coracalla. Upon the whole, as the 
work has not been proved to belong to any other 
author, and as there is both external and internal 
evidence in its favour, the writer is inclined to 
think its genuineness at least as probable as its 
spuriousness ; and the question is of some import- 
ance, because (as has been mentioned above), if 
Galen really did write the book, he must have 
lived some years later than is commonly supposed. 
76. Tlepl Tr}s Qripicutijs npds Tlap-tpiXtavov, I)c 
Theriaca ad Pampkilianum (vol. xiv.). This is also 
considered by some critics to be of doubtful genu- 
ineness, but (in the writer's opinion) without suffi- 
cient reason, as mention is made in it of Galen's 
visiting Rome (p. 295.), and of his tutor, Aclianus 
Mcccius (p. 299). 77. Lifter Secreforu m atl Mon - 

team (vol. x. ed. Chart.), spurious. 78. De Me- 
dicinis Experiis (vol. x. ed Chart.), spurious. 79. 
n«pl M irpwv Kctl 'S.radfjuiv Aibaa/caAia, lte Pun - 
deribus et Afcnsuris Doctrina (vol. xix.), spurious. 
80. Ilepl *AvretA€aAAouiv<nv, De Succedaneis (vol. 
xix.), spurious. 81. De Sinijilicilnts Medicanuntis 
tul PaiemiuHum (vaj. xiii. ed. Chart.), spurious. 

82. De Pluntis (vol. xiii. ed. Chart.), spurious. 

83. De Virtute Ccnta/ircae (vol. xiii. ed. Chart.), 

spurious. 84. De Clysteribus (vol. xiii. cd. Chart.), 
spurious. 85. De Catharticis (ap. S/iuria, in ed. 
Junt), spurious. • 

In Materia Medica Galen's authority was not 
so high ns that of Dioscoride# : he placed im- 
plicit faith in amulets, and is supposed by Cullen 
to be the author of the anodyne necklace, which 
was so long famous in England. In Galen's 
works, De Compositions Med icamcti forum secun- 
iutH Genera and De Compos. Medicamentorum { 
secundum lxtcos , we have a large collection of 
compound medicines ; and the number of com- 


VIII. Works on Therapeutics, including 
Surgery. 

86. &epairevri/e/i M eQobos, Medendi Methodus , 
(vol. x.) This is one of Galen's most valuable and 
celebrated works, and was written when he waji 
advanced in years. 87. Td npos TAavKotva Bepd- 
ireuTi/cd, Ad Glauconem de Medendi Methodo (vol. 
xi.). 88. n*pl &Ae6orofilas ir pds 'Epaalarparov, 

De Venae Sectione, adversus Erasistratum (vol. 
xi.). 89. Tlepl &Ae6oToplas npds * Epaatarparetovs 
revs ev 'Pwftp, De Venae Sectione adversus Era- 
gigtrateos Romae degentes (vol. xi.). 90. Tlepl 

♦ KeSoTOfjiias Be pane vt tied v BtS\iov, De Curundi 
Ratione jtcr Venae Scetionem (vol. xi.). 91. Ilepl 

Mapaapov, De Mardsmo (vol. vii.). 92. T£ *E*> 
KrjiTTiKtp riatSl 'Tnod-mv, Pro Puero Epilcptico 
Consilium (vol. xi.). 93. Tlepl BSeAAwv, 'Avriand- 

aeus, Zuevas, ’Eyxupa^eces, sal Karao^owpeu, De 
J fir ud in thus , Revulsione , Cucurbitufa , Incisione et 
Scarijicutione (vol. xi.). 94. Ilepl rfjt r£v KaBcu- 

povrwv Qapfx&Kvv Aw xtuews, De Purgantium 
Medicamentorum Facultdt t (vol. xi.), of doubtful 
genuineness. 95. Ilepl ruv ’Enibeapunv, De Fasciis 
(vol. xviii. pt. i ), .of very doubtful genuineness. 
96. Tlepl QAeSorogias, De Venae Sectione (voL 
xix.), spurious. 97. Ilepl rfjs twv ev Nftppotr 
TlaOuv Aiayvdtreus sal Qeparrelas, De Renum 
Ajffhctuum Dignotionc et Curatione (vol. xix.), spu- 
rious. *98. De Calico Didore (vol. x. ed. Chart.), 
spurious. 99. Inlroductorius I Alter Varias Morbo- 
rum Curas comjtfectens , spurious. 100. De Cura 
feteri (vol. x. ed. Chart.), spurious. 101. Ilepl 
Me\ayxo\lat ex rutv raArjeou, /cal 'Povtpov, /cal 
d\Autv t itcLv, De Melancholia ex Galcno, Rufo , et 
alt is (juibusdam (vol. xix). 102. De Oculis (vol. 
xi. ed. Chart.), spurious. 103. De Gynacccis, i. e. 
De Passionibus Mtdierum (vol. vii. ed. Chart.), 
spurious. 104. l>e Cura D/pidis (vol. x. ed. 
Chart.), spurious. 105. De Dynamidiis (voL x. ed. 
Chart), spurious. 106. TiVar 8e? e/aca$alpeiv, /cal 
nolens /cadapnjplois, xal wore, Quos quibus Ca- 
iharticis Medicx/mentis, et quando purgare oporteat 
(vol. x. ed. Chart). 

To give a complete account of Galen's system of 
Therajfcntics would be in this place impracticable ; " 
some remarks on the general principles by which 
he was guided is all that can be here attempted. 
He did not depend solely upon experience, like the 
Empirici, nor on mere theory, but endeavoured 


positions for the same disease, and the number of 
ingredients in most of the compositions, sufficiently 
show the grant want of discernment in the nature 
of medicines that was then felt. This want of 
discernment is also very apparent in Galen himself ; 
for, although he frequently expresses his own opi- 
nion, yet certainly it would appear that from his 
own observation or experience he had not arrived 
at any nice judgment in the subject of Materia 
Medica, as these works are almost entirely com- 
piled from the writings of Andromachus, Archigenes, 
Atdepiades Pharmacion, Dioscoride*, and a number 
of other authors who had gono before him. After 
tae.ttme of Galen no change in the plan of the 
MatMia Medica was made by any of the Greek 
physmans ; for, although in Aetius, Oribasius, and 
some others, then are large compilations on the 
subject, yet they ate nothing more than compila- 
tions, conspicuous for the same imperfections which 
«»"hablo in the writings of Galen himself. 
Set Cullen’s u Treatise of the Materia Medica." 


judiciously to combine the advantages of both 
methods. His practice is based on the two funda- 
mental maxims : 1 . That disease is something con- 
trary to nature, and is to be overcome by that 
which is contrary to the disease itself; and 2. 
That nature is to be preserved by that which has 
relation with nature. From these two maxims 
arise two general indications of treatment ; the 
one taken 'from the affection contrary to nature, 
which affection requires to be overcome ; the other 
from the strength and natural constitution of the 
body, which requires to be preserved. As a dis- 
ease cannot be entirely overcome as long as its 
cause exists, this is (if possible) to be in the first 
place removed ; the symptoms, in general, not in- 
quiring any particular treatment, because they will 
disappear with the disease on which they depend. 
The strength of the patient is to be considered 
before we proceed to the treatment ; and when this 
is much reduced, we shall often be forced to omit 
the exhibition of a remedy which would otherwise 
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hare been required by the nature of the disease, the Hippocratic writings, and in old times served 
He appears to have been rather bold in the use of as a treasure of historical, grammatical, and medical 
the lancet, and (as we have seen above, § 89.) criticism, from which succeeding annotators, Greele, 
thought it necessary to defend bis custom in this Latin, and Arabic, borrowed freely. He wrote several 
respect against the followers of Erasistratus then other works relating to Hippocrates, some literary 
practising at Home. In cases of emergency he did and grammatical, and others medical, which are 
not hesitate to perform this operation himself ; in now lost, and from which much information re- 
general, however, though he had practised surgery specting the Hippocratic collection might hare 
at Pergamus, when at Rome he followed the been expected. Those which still remain are chiefly 
custom of the physicians in that city, and abstained medical, but contain .at the same time certain phi- 
from surgical operations. ( Comment . in Ilifipocr. lological details relating ter the various readings 
44 De Fract." iii. 21. vol. xviii. pt. ii. p. 567, &c. ; found in the different MSS., and the explanations 
De Ale/h. Med. vi. 6. vol. x. p. 454.) Accordingly, of the obscure words and passages given by former 
in suigery he has never been considered so high an commentators. His o^h critical judgment (as for 


as we can form an opinion) appears to have been 
sound and judicious. He professes to preserve the 
old readings even when more difficult than the more 
modem, and endeavours to explain them, and never 
to have recourse to conjecture when he could avoid 
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authority as several of the other old medical 
writers. 

IX. Commentaries on Hippocrates, Ac. 

107. 0 Oti " Apurros T arpos sal 4»jAodt)<por, Quod 
Optimus Afedicus sit ip toque Phi/osojdius (vol. i.). it (Comment, in Htypocr. 44 Epid. VI." i. praef. vol. 
This little work, which might at first sight seem j xvii. pt. i. p.794, ii. 49, ibid. p. 1005). M. Littrd, in 
rather to belong to the class of philosophical writ- the Introduction to his edition of Hippocrates (vol. i. 
ings, is included in this class, because Galen him- p. 1*21), considers his chief fault to consist not so 
self mentions it as one of those which he wrote much in his prolixity as in his desire to support 
in defence and explanation of ,11 ippoemtes. (/A* J his own theories by the help of the writings of 
Ldtr. Propr. c. 6, vol. xix. p. .'{7.) 108. Flfpl ruv J Hippocrates ; thus neglecting, in these works, the 

Kaff 'UnroKpar-qv 2ro<x*(*»’, IF Ktementis secun- j theories which do not agree with his own, and 
duni Ilippix'ratem (vol. i. ). 109. Tuv 'hnroKpd- i unduly exalting those which (like the doctrine of 

rovs TA&M rauv ’E(ify>}<rir, I/ipjtoeratis DHinuum j the four humours) form tire basis of his own 
Fartletumm) Implicit! to (vol. xix.). 110*. Ilf pi j system. 

'Etrrc^u-qeuiv Bpeifmv, I)e Sptimestri Partu (vol. v. 
ed. Chart.). 111. Commentary on /A* Xatura Ilo- 
mittis ( vol. xv. ). 11 2. < >n De .Salubri 1 'ictus Ilationc 

(voL xv.). 113. On l)e .It re, A i/uis, et Istcis (vol. j 131. Ilfpl Aipiotuv rots EiaayofxtvoiSy lie 
vi. ed. Chart.). 114. On De Alimento (vol. xv.). | Sect is mi Tirones, or ad em t/tti inlroductudur (vol. i.) 
115. On /A; Ilumarihus (vol. xvi.). 116. On the j 132. Tlpds €ipacrv€ovKov x«pl ’Ap/oru* Atpftrfwr, 
Prognoslicon (vol. xviii. pt. ii. ). 117. On the j De Optima Seda <ul Thrasylndum (vol. i.). 133. 

first liook of the Drurdirtionrs (or Prnrrhdim) (vol. rifpl ’A plarqs AtSao/cttAtat, IF Optima lJocirina 
xvi). 1 Ilk On the first book De Mod, is I‘opu- (vol. i.) 134. FI f pi ruv vapd rifv Atf,tv 2u><f>ur- 
laribus (vol. xvii. pt. i.). 119. On the second pdruv, De Sophismatibus (vel Caftionibus) pines 

book IF, Alortris Poprdaribus (vol. xvii. pt. i.). Dirtionem ( vol. xiv.)< 135. Ilpor ptmuof A oyos 
120. On the third hook De Alnrbis Pupularibus ^irl Tar Tt^var, Oratio Swtsaria ad A rtes (vol. i.). 
(vol. xvii. pt. i.). 121. On the sixth book I)e. 136. Xlpbs TlarpdipiAov ntpl Svardosu? ’Iarpixrjr, 

Alorbis Populuribus (vol. xvii. pts. i. and ii.). De. Const itntiimc Artis Aledicae ad Pairwphilum 
122. On .the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, in^ seven (vol. i.). 137. rifpl ruv 'Imrouparous teal JTAdror 

vos AoypaTuv, De Ifippncrati* el Platonis Decretia 
(vol. v.). This is a philosophical and contro- 
versial work, directed against Chrysippus, and 
others of the old philosophers, and containing at 
the same time much physiological matter. It was 
begun probably about a. i>. 165, and finished about 
the year 170. 138. T*x.vV Tor pwr»J, Arts A/e- 

dim (vol. i.). It is often called iu old editions and 
MSS. Ars Parra* to distinguish it from Galen’s 


books (vols. xvii. pt. ii., and xviii. pt. i.).* 123. 
Tlpds A vkov, Advert us l.ycum (vol. xviii. pt. i.). 
A work in defence of one of the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates. ( Aphor . i. 14. vol. iii. p. 710.) 
124. Ilpor Tti 'AvT(ipf)p.(va rots ’ImroKparovs 
’AQopurftots uJro ’Iot/Aiavoo, Advcrsus ea fjunr a 
Juliana in Hippocratis Aphnrismos dicta sunt (vol. 
xviii. pt. i.). 125. Commentary on Hippocrates, 

De. Ilatiune Vidus in Alorbis A cut is (vol. xv.). 


126. On IF Officina Alediri (vol. xviii. pt. ii.). longer work, IF Afethodo Aledendi ; and this title 

127. On IF Fracturis (vol. xviii. pt. ii.). 128. is not unfrequently corrupted into Alicrotechnu 

On De, Ardculis (vol. xviii. pt. i.). 129. rifpl too Microteipii , Te>pie % &c. This is perhaps the most 

wop’ 'Hrsroxpdrfi Kceparos, IF Comale secundum celebrated of all Galen's works, and was commonly 
IlijrpoeTate.m (vol. vii.) ; of doubtful genuineness, j used ns a text- book in the middle ages. The. 
130. ITfpl rijs Hard rov ‘IwiroupdTrjv Aia/r^r number of Latin editions raid commentaries is very 
rvl rwv *0(4wv fioarffxdrcov, IF Vidus Itatvme in great. 139. Ilfpl ruv ’iSfwv BitfAiW, De IJbris 
Morins Acdis secundum Ilippocralem (vol. xix.) ; Projtriis (vol. xix.). 140. n#pi rijs T^Mt 

of doubtful genuineness. ’Ibleov BtSAlwv, Dc Ordine Librorum Propriorum 

Few persons have ever been so well quali- (vol. xix.). 141. Ilfpl Atayvdastsi tcal 9npauslas 
fled to illustrate and explain the writings of ruv iv rjj iudarov 'VoxV "I Ww* De Dtjp 

Hippocrates as Galen ; both from his unfeigned notions et Curatione Propriorum ctgusque 
(though not mdiscriminate) admiration for his Affeduum (vol. v.). 142. Ilfpl Atayvtkrsm attl 

works, and also from the time in which he lived, &tpa*s(as ruv Ivrp iudorov 'foxp 'A/uaprijpairwr, 
and from his own intellectual qualities. Accord- De Dignotwm et Curatione cujusqm Animi Peccato- 
ingly, his Commentaries have always been con- rum (vol. v.). U3. Eitrayuyi}, if *larp6s f Iu fro* 

•Mwirud a most valuable assistance in understanding ductio, scu Afedicus ( vol. xiv.) ; of doubtful gum** 
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ineness. 144. De Suhfiguratione Empirica (vol. ii. 
•d. Chart.). 145. Tlcpl 'EQwv, De Consuetudinibus 
(vol. vL ed. Chart.) ; of doubtful genuineness. 
146. TUpi *iA o(r6(pov T orroptas, De Historia Phir 
loBopkica (vol xix.). This is Plutarch’s work De 
Philosophorum Depretis i, with a few trilling altera- 
tions. 147. "Opot *Io irputol, Definitiones Mediate 
(vol. xix.); of doubtful genuineness. 148. De 
Partibus Artis Medicae { voL ii. ed. Chart.); of 
doubtful genuineness. 149. “Or» o l HoiirriTfS 
*A aeiparroi, Quod QuaUtates Incorporeae sint (vol. 
xix.); spurious. 

No one has ever set before the medical profession 
a higher standard of perfection than Galen, and 
few, if any, have more nearly approached it in 
their own person. He evidently uppears from his 
works to have been a most accomplished and 
learned man, and one of his short essays (§ 107.) 
is written to inculcate the necessity of a physician's 
being acquainted with other bryiches of knowledge 
besides merely medicine. Of ins numerous philoso- 
phical writings the greater part arc lost; but his ce- 
lebrity in logic and metaphysics appears to have 
been great among the ancients, as he is mentioned 
in company with Plato and Aristotle by his con- 
temporary, Alexander Aphrodisicnsis. ( Comment . in 
Aristot. ** Topica viii. 1 . p. 262, ed. Venet. 1.513.) 
Alexander is said by the Arabic historians to have 
been personally acquainted with Galen, and to have 
nicknamed him Mule's Head , on account of “ the 
strength of his head in argument and disputation.” 
(Casiri, liiblioth. Arabieo-llisp. Escnr. vol. i. p. 
*243 ; Abu-l-Famj, /fist. Ih/nast. p. 78.) Galen had 
profoundly studied the logic of the Stoics and of 
Aristotle: he wrote a Commentary on the whole 
of the Organon (except perhaps the Topica), and 
his other works on Logic amounted to about thirty, 
of which only one short essay remains, viz. De ,s o- 
phisnuttibus jtenes Dictionem , whose genuineness has 
been considered doubtful. His logical works ap- 
pear to have been well known to the Arabic 
authors, and to have been translated into that lan- 
guage ; and it is from Averroes that we learn that 
the fourth figure of n syllogism was ascribed to 
Galen ( Erjxts. in Porphyr. “ /wW.” vol. i. p. 56, 
verso, and p. 63, verso, ed. Venet. 1.552) ; a tra- 
dition which is found in no Greek writer, but 
which, in the absence of any contradictory tes- 
timony, has been generally followed, and has 
caused the figure to be called by his name. It is, 
however, rejected by Averroes, ns less natural than 
the others ; and M. Saint Hilaire (De. la lexjupic 
(PAristote) considers that it may possibly have 
been Galen who gave to this form the name of the 
fourth figure, but that, considered as an annex to 
the first (of which it is merely a clumsy and in- 
verted form), it had long been known in the Peri- 
patetic School, and was probably received from 
Aristotle himself. 

In Philosophy, as in Medicine, he docs not ap- 
pear to have addicted himself to any particular 
school^ but to have studied the doctrines of each ; 
though neither is he to be called an eclectic in the 
■amo sense as were Plotinus, Porphyry, Inmbli- 
chus, and others. He was most attached to the 
Peripatetio School, to which he often accommo- 
dates the maxime of the Old Academy. He was 
for removed from the Neo-Platonists, and with the 
followers of the New Academy, the Stoics, and the 
Epicureans he carried on frequent controversies. 
He did not agree with those advocates of universal 
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I scepticism who asserted that no such thing as cer> 
tainty could be attained in any science, but was 
content to suspend his judgment on those matters 
which were not capable of observation, as, for in- 
stance, the nature of the human soul, respecting 
which he confessed he was still in doubt, and had 
not even been able to attain to a probable opinion. 
(De Poet. Form. vol. iv. p. 700.) The fullest tic- 
count of Galen’s philosophical opinions is given by 
Kurt Sprengel in his Deitrdye zur Geschichie der 
Medicin , who thinks ho has not hitherto been placed 
in the rank he deserves to hold : and to this the 
reader is referred for further particulars. 

A list of the fragments, short spurious works, 
and lost and unpublished writings of Galen, are 
given in Kuhn’s edition. 

Respecting Galen’s personal history, see Phil. 
Labbei, Eloyium f'/ironolopicum Galeni ; and. Vita 
Galeni ex- propriis Ojjeribns collccta , Paris, 1660, 
8vo. ; Ren. Charter's Life, prefixed to his edition 
of Galen ; Dan. Lc Gere, Hist, de la Medecine ; 
.1. A. Fabricii HiLliath. ( Iroeca . In the new edition 
the article was revised Sod rewritten by J. C. G. 
Aokermann ; and this, with some additions by 
the editor, is prefixed by Kuhn to his edition of 
Galen. Kurt Sprengel, Geschichie. der Arzney - 
hunde , translated into French by Jourdan. 

II is writings and opinions are discussed by 
Jac. J ’.nicker, in his Hist. Crit. Philosaph. ; Alb. 
von llaller, in his liiblioth. Dot an., liiblioth. Chi- 
rury ., and liiblioth. Aledic. Prod. ,* Le Clerc and 
Sprengel, in their Histories of Medicine ; Spreu- 
gel, in liis lied rape zur Gesehielde der Medicin. 

Some of the most useful works for those who are 
si (dying Galen's own writings, are, — Andr. La- 
cu ae Epitome ( iuleni , Basil. 1551, fob, and 
sev: ral times reprinted. ; Ant. Musa Brassavoli 
f inter in (Jj>era Galeni, forming one of the volumes 
of ti.e Juutinc editions of Galen (a most valu- 
able Work, though unnecessarily prolix) ; Conr. 
Gesnc .i Pndcyomena to Frobcn's third edition of 
Galen V works. 

The Commentaries on separate works, or on 
different classes of his works, are too numerous to 
be here mentioned. The most complete biblio- 
graphical information respecting Galen will be found 
in Haller's liiblioiheetic, •Ackermann's Historia 
Literaria , and Choulant’s Ifandb. der liucherkunde 
fur die Aelterc Medicin, and his liiblioth. Medico- 
1/istoriea. f 

Some other physicians that are said to have 
borne the name of Galen, and who are mentioned 
by Fabricius (liiblioth. Grace. vol. xiii. p. 166, ed. 
vet), seem to be of doubtful authority. [W.A.G.] 
GALEOTAE. Ivlevs.] 

GALETIIA FUNDA'NA, the second wife of 
the emperor Vitcllius, by whom he had a daughter 
and a son, Gennanicus, who was almost doaf, and 
was afterwards killed by Mucianus. THfe father 
of Galeria Fundann had been praetor. Sh« appear* 
to have been a woman of a mild and gentle cha- 
racter, for she protected Trachalus, with her boa* 
band, against those who had denounced him, and 
she felt ,very deeply and keenly the brutal de- 
gradation nnd cruelty of which V itelliua was guilty. 
(Toe. Hist. ii. 59, 60, 64, iii. 66, iv. 80 ; Suet 
Vit. 6 ; Dion Cass. Ixv. 4.) [L. S.1 

GALERIA VALF/RIA. [Maximum.) 
GALERIA NUS, CtfLPUR'NIUS, was a eon 
of C. Piso, who perished immediately after hi* adop- 
tion to the empire by Galba, in a.d. 69. Galeriaau* 
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was too young to take part in the contest between 
Otho, Vitelliue, and Vespasian. But his noble 
birth, his youth, and popularity, awakened the 
jealousy of Vespasian's prefect, Mucianus. Gale- 
rianus was arrested at Rome, conducted by a strong 
guard forty miles along the Appian road, and put 
to death by injecting poison into his veins. (Tao. 
UisL'vr. 11.) [W. B. D.] 

GALERIUS TRA'CHALUS. [Trachalus.] 
GALERIUS VALERIUS MAXIMIA- 
NUS. [Maximianus.] 

GA'LEUS (rdAeos), that is, ” the lizard,” a 
son of Apollo and Themisto, the daughter of the 
Hyperborean king Zabius. In pursuance of an 
oracle of the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated to 
Sicily, where he built a sanctuary to his father 
Apollo. The Galeotae, a family of Sicilian sooth- 
sayers, derived their origin from him. (Aclian, 
V. H. xii. 40* ; Cic. tie lJivin. 1. *20 ; Steph. Byz. 
$. r. yaA«eSrai.) The principal seat of the Galea* 
tae was the town of Hvbhi, which was hence 
called 7 <iA««riy, or, as Thucydides (vi. 0**2.) writes 
it, 7<A««ny.) [L. 

GALI'NTIIIAS (roAi»d<ds), or, as Ovid (Met. 
ix. 30ti) calls her, Galunthis »*as a daughter of 
Proetus of Thebes and a friend of Alcmene. When 
the latter was on the point of giving birth to Hera- 
cles, and the Moerae and Eileithyia, at the re- 
quest of Hera, were endeavouring to prevent or 
delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly rushed in with 
the false report that Alcmene had given birth to a 
son. The hostile goddesses were so surprised at 
this information that they dropped their arms. 
Thus the charm was broken, and Alcmene was 
enabled to give birth to Heracles. The deluded 
goddesses avenged the deception practised upon 
them by Galinthias by metamorphosing her into a 
weasel or cat (yaArj), and dooming her to lend a 
joyless life in obscure holes and corners. Hecate, 
however, took pity upon her, and made her her 
attendant, and Heracles afterwards erected a sanc- 
tuary to her. At Thebes it was customary at the 
festival of Heracles first to offer sacrifices to Galin- 
thias. (Ov. l.c. ; Anton. Lib. '20 ; Aelian, ft. A. 
xii. 5.) Pausanias (ix. 11. § 2) relates a similar 
story of Historis. [L. S.J 

GALLA. 1. First wife of Julius Constantius, 
son of the emperor Constantius Chlorus by his 
second wife, Theodora. She bore her husband 
two sons, one of whom Valesius thinks was the 
rkiviut; Valerius Constantinus, consul in a. d. 3*27, 
but to Whom others do not give a name; the 
younger was Gallus Caesar. [Galluk, p. 2*26, b.J 
2. The daughter of the emperor Valentinian I., 
and second wife of Theodosius the Great. Accord- 
ing to Zosimus, she accompanied her mother, 
Justina, and her brother, Valentinian II., when 
they fled to Theodosius, on the invasion of Italy 
by the temper Maximus (a. d. 387). Theodosius 
met the fugitives at Thessalonica, and Justina art- 
fully placed her weeping daughter before him, to 
work at once on his compassion and his love. 
Galla was eminent for beauty, and the emperor 
was smitten, and requested her in ^marriage. 
Justina refused her consent, except on condition 
of his undertaking to attack Maximus, and restore 
Valentinian, to which condition he consented, and 
they were married, probably about the end of a. d. 
887. Tillemont, who rejects the account of Zosi- 
mns as inconsistent with the piety of Theodosius, 
places the marriage in a. d. 386, before the flight of 
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Valentinian ; but we prefer, with Gibbon, the ac- 
count of Zosimus. During the absence of Theo- 
dosius in Italy, Galla was turned out of the palace 
at Constantinople by her step-son, the boy Arca- 
dius, or by those who governed in his name. iShe 
died in childbirth, a. d. 364, juat as Theodosius 
was setting out to attack Arbogastes and Eugenius, 
after giving to Theodosius a daughter, Galla Placidia 
[No. 3], and apparently a son named Oration. 
( Ambros. De Obit. Theodo*. Orat. c. 40, and note of 
the Benedictine editors.) Whether the latter, who 
certainly died before his father, was the child 
whose birth occasioned her death, or whether thero 
was a third child, is not* clear. Tillemont under- 
stands Philostorgius to claim Galla as an Arian ; 
but the passage in Philostorgius (x. 7) appears to 
refer rather to her mother, Justina. However, the 
PuRchul Chronicle calls her an Arian, and the 
marked silence of Ambrose with respect to Galla 
in the passage just |eferred to makes it not unlikely 
that she was suspected or known to be not ortho- 
dox. (Zosim. iv. 44, 45, 55, 57 ; Marcellin. 
( '/iron. ; ('/iron. J'asch. p. 563, ed. Bonn; Tille- 
mont, /fist, deg Kmj>. vol. v.; Gibbon, c. xxvii.) 

3. Gam, a Placidia, so named in coins and 
inscriptions ; but by historians more commonly 
called simply Placidia, was the daughter of Theo- 
dosius the ( treat by his second wife Galla [No. 2.], 
The date of her birth does not appear: it must 
have been not earlier than 386, and not later than 
363. She was at Rome in a. d. 408, and is ac- 
cused of being one of the parties to the death of 
her cousin Serena, Stilicho’s widow, who was 
suspected of corresponding with or favouring 
Alaric, who was then besieging the city. It ap- 
pears from this, that Placidia was then old enough 
to have some influence in public affairs, which con- 
sideration would lead us to throw back the date of 
her birth as far as possible. Gibbon says she was 
about twenty in 408, which is probably correct. 
When Alaric took It# ne, a. d. 410, Placidia fell 
into his hands (if indeed she had not been pre- 
viously in his power), and was detained by him 
as a hostage, but respectfully treated. After 
Alaric’s death she continued in the power of his 
brother-in-law and successor, Ataulphus. [Ataul- 
phus.J Constantius (afterwards emperor) the 
Patrician [Constantiuh, III.], on the part of 
the emperor lionorius, half brother of Placidia, 
demanded her restoration, having already, as Tille- 
mont thinks, the intention of asking her in mar- 
riage. Ataulphus, however, having it also in view 
to marry her, evaded these demands, and married 
her (according to Jornandes), at Forum Li vii, near 
Ravenna, but according to the better authority* of 
Olympiodorus and Idatius, at Narbonne, a. d. 414. 
Idatius states that this matter was regarded by 
some as the fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel 
(ch. xi.) respecting the King of the North and the 
daughterof the king of the South. Philostorgius con- 
siders that another passage of the tame prophetical 
book was fulfilled by the event Ataulphus treated 
her with great respect, and endeavoured to make 
an alliance with lionorius, but was not successful, 
through the opposition of Constantius. In a»d. 
415 Ataulphus was killed at Barcelona, leaving no 
issue by Placidia, their only child, Theodosius, 
having died soon after its birth. Ataulphus, with 
his last breath, charged his brother to restore 
Placidia to Honorius, but the revolutions of the 
Visi-Gothic kingdom prevented this being done 
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immediately ; and it was not until after Placidia 
had suffered from the wanton ineolence of Sigeric 
or Singerich, the ephemeral successor of Ataulphus, 
that she was restored by Valia or Wallia, who 
succeeded Sigeric. Her restoration took place in 
a. d. 416 ; and on the first day (1st January) of 
the next year (4J7) she was married, though 
against her will, to ConBtantius, by whom she had 
two children, a daughter, Justa Grata Honoria, 
and a son, afterwards the emperor Valentinian 
III. [Valbntinianus, 111.], bom a. j>. 419. 
Constantins was declared Augustus by Honorius, 
who was, however, somewhat reluctant to take 
him as colleague in the Anpire, and Placidia re- 
ceived the title of Augusta; and the infant Va- 
lentinian received, through Placidia’s influence, the 
title “ Nobilissimus,” which was equivalent to his 
appointment as successor to the throne. Constan- 
tins died a. d. 421, about half a year after his ele- 
vation* After his death Honoring showed Placidia 
such regard and affection as gave rise to discredit- 
able surmises respecting them ; but after a time 
their love was exchanged for enmity, their re- 
spective friends raised tumults in Ravenna, where 
the Gothic soldiers supported the widow of their 
king, and in the end Placidia and her children fled 
(a. n. 423) to Theodosius II. at Constantinople to 
seek his aid. It was probably in this flight that 
she experienced the danger from the sea, and made 
the vow recorded in an extant inscription on the 
church of St John the Evangelist at Ravenna. 
(Grater, p. 1048, No. 1.) It is not likely that 
Theodosius would have believed her against Ilo- 
norius, os he had never acknowledged Constantins 
as Augustus, or Placidia as Augusta; but the 
death of Honorius and the usurpation of Johannes 
or John, determined him to take up her cause, 
which had now become the cause of his family. 
He therefore authorized Placidia to take or resume 
the title of Augusta, and the little Valentinian that 
of Nobilissimus. They wer* sent back to Italy 
(a. d. 424), with a powerful army, under Arda- 
burius, Aspar, and Candidianus. John was taken 
and put to death ; and Valentinian, who had been 
previously raised to the rank of Caesar, was de- 
clared Augustus, or emperor, and left to govern the 
West, under the tutelage of his mother. Her 
regency was signalised by her zeal for the church 
and her intolerance. She banished from the towns 
Manichaeans and other heretics, and astrologers ; 
and excluded Jews and heathens from the bar and 
from public offices ; but her lax government and 
easy disposition in other matters than those of the 
church left the empire to be tom by the disputes 
andtfpvalry of Aetius and Boniface [Axtius, 
BonIpacius] ; and her over-indulgence to her son 
tended to make him an abandoned profligate. 
She died a.d. 450 or 451, at Rome, and was 
buried at RavennA. (Zosim. vi. 12 ; Olympiod. 
apud Phot AM. cod. 80 ; Socrat H. E. vii. 23, 
24; Pbilostorg. //. E. xii. 4, 12, 13, 14; Mar- 
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| cellin., Idatius, Prosper Aquit., Prosper Tiro,- 
Chronica ; Procop. de Bell. Vand. i. 3 ; Tillemont, 
Hist, des Emp. vol. v. vi. ; Gibbon, ch. 31, 33, 
and 35 ; Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 175.) [J. C. M.] 
GALLA, A'RRIA. [Arria.] 

GALLA, SO'SIA, the wife of C. Silius [Si- 
lius], involved with him in a charge of treason 
a. d. 24. The pretext for Galla’s impeachment 
was, that during her husband's command in Upper 
Germany, in a. d. 14, she had sold her influence 
with him, and shared in his exactions on the pro- 
vincials. But the real motive was Galla's intimacy 
with Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus. Galla 
was sent into banishment. (Tac. Ann. iv. 19, 
20.) [W.B.D.] 

GALLICA'NUS, a Roman consular, who, 
along with Maecenas, rashly slew two soldiers 
who through curiosity had entered the senate- 
house, and thus gave rise to that bloody strife 
which raged for many days between the populace 
and the praetorians during the brief reign of Bal- 
binus and Pupienus, a. d« 238. In the course of 
these disorders a large portion of the city was 
destroyed by fire. (Herodian. vii. 27 ; Capitolin. 
Mturiniin. dm, 20, & ordiani Ires, 22.) [W. R.] 
GALLICA'NUS, a rhetorician mentioned by 
l’ronto (p. 128, ed. Niebuhr), where, however, 
A. Mai remarks that the word Gallicanus may be 
a mere adjective to designate a rhetorician of Gaul, 
and that Pronto may allude to Favorinus, the 
Gallic sophist of Arles. Whether Mai is right or 
not cannot be decided, but the Squilia Gallicanus 
to whom one of Fronto's letters (Ad Amic. i. 28, 
p. 207, ed. Niebuhr) is addressed, must, at all 
events, be a different person. The latter is men- 
tioned in the Fasti as consul, in a.d. 127, in the 
reign of Hadrian. Whether this M. Squilia Gal- 
licanus, again, is the same as the one who occurs 
in the Fasti as consul in a. d. 150, is uncertain, as 
under the latter date the Fasti are incomplete, and 
have only the name Gallicanus. [L. S.J 

GALLICA'NUS, VULCA'TIUS, the name 
prefixed in the collection, entitled Scriptores His- 
toriae Aupnstuc [see Capitolinus], to the life of 
Avidius Cassius. Not one circumstance connected 
with this author is known ; and Salmasius, follow- 
ing the authority of the Palatine MS. would 
assign the biography in question to Spartianus. 
Whoever the compiler may have been, the work 
itself is a miserable performance, so defective and 
confused, that several of the leading events con- 
nected with the rebellion in the East would be 
altogether unintelligible did we not possess more 
accurate and distinct sources of information. For 
editions, &c. see Capitolinus. [W. R.] 
GALLIE'NA. We are told by Trebelliua 
Pollio that Celsus [Cblsus], one of the numerous 
pretenders to the purple who sprung up during the 
reign of Gallienus, was invested with theii^jjiari&l 
dignity by Gallicna , a cousin ( consobrina ) of the 
reigning monarch. A coin described in a MS. of 
Goltzius, as bearing the inscription licin. QALLt- 
bna auo., and supposed by some to belong to the 
subject of this article, is considered by we best 
judges to have been spurious, if it ever existed at 
all. 

But two gold medals, which are admitted to be 
genuine, have proved a source of extreme embar- 
rassment to numismatologists. One of these pre- 
sents on the obverse a head, apparently that of 
| Gallienus, encircled %ith a wreath of com ears, 
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and the legend galliknab august ab ; on the 
reverse Victory in a biga, with the words ubiqur 
pax. The other exhibits precisely the same obverse 
with the former, on the reverse the emperor, clad 
in military robes, crowned by Victory, who stands 
behind, with the words victoria aug. Of the 
numerous hypotheses which have been proposed to 
explain the origin of these pieces, two only are de- 
serving of notice. 

1. That of Vaillant, who supposes that they 
were minted in some of the rebellious provinces, 
for the purpose of holding up to scorn the effemi- 
nacy of Gallienus, whose brows are therefore orna- 
mented with the garland appropriated to females 
instead of the warrior’s laurel. 

2. That of Kckhel, who thinks it possible that 

they may be intended to commemorate some wild 
freak of Gallienus, who may have thought fit to 
assume the attributes of the goddess Ceres, just as 
Nero and Commodus chose to be represented as 
divinities, the former as Apollo, the latter as Her- 
cules. (Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 411.) [\V. R. ] 

GALLIE'N Uj>, with his full name, P. Lmxirs 
Valbrianus Egnatius Galmbnus, Roman em- 
peror a. n. 260-268. When, Valerian, upon the 
death of Aemilianus, was raised to the throne 
(a. d. *253), be immediately assumed his eldest 
son Gallienus as an associate in the purple, and 
employed him, under the care of the experienced 
Postumus, governor of ( >»ul, to check the incur- 
sions of the barbarian Franks and Alcmanni upon 
the Upper Danube and the Rhine. Could we 
repose any faith in the testimony of medals and 
inscriptions, the oft-repeated title of ( ,'crmanicus , 
the legends Victoria (>crmunica % Victoria Auyos- 
torum , Restitutor t Wal/iarum , accompanied by re- 
presentations of the great rivers of the West 
crouching as suppliants at the feet of the prince, 
would indicate a long series of glorious achiev- 
ments. Rut the records of this epoch, imperfect as 
they are, tell a very different tale, and prove that 
these pompous manifestations of triumph were 
weak frauds, intended to minister to vanity, or to 
conceal for a moment defeat and dishonour. Our 
authorities are so imperfect, that it is impossible to 
describe with distinctness, even in outline, the 
events which occurred during the reign of Valerian, 
from his accession in a. n. *2.53 until his capture by 
the Persians in a. d. 260, or during the eight 
following years, while Gallienus alone enjoyed the 
title of Augustus. It is certain that towards the 
close of this period the Roman dominion, which for 
a quarter of a century had sustained a succession 
of shocks, which seemed to threaten its dissolution, 
reached its lowest point of weakness. So nu- 
merous were the foes by which it was on every 
side assailed from without, and so completely were 
its powers of resistance paralysed by the incapacity 
of it*%ulers, that it is hard to comprehend how it 
escaped complete dismemberment, became again 
united and victorious, and recovered some portion at 
least of its ancient glory. During this period the 
Franks ravaged Gaul and Spain, and even sailed 
over the straits to Africa ; the Aleraanni devas- 
tated unceasingly the provinces of the Upper Da- 
nube ; the Goths pillaged the cities of Asia on 
the southern shores of the Euxine, gained pos- 
session of Byzantium, and diffused dismay through- 
out Greece by the capture of Athens ; tho Sarma- 
tians swept all Dacia, and the fertile valley of 
Moesia, to the base of Mbunt Haemus ; while 
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Sapor made himself master of Armenia, recovered 
Mesopotamia, and, passing the Euphrates, pursued 
his career of victory through Syria, until Antioch 
yielded to his arms. 

Nor were the population and resources of the 
empire exhausted by .the direct ravages of war alone. 
The ravages of the barbarians were followed by a 
long protracted famine, whiclf in its turn gavo 
energy to the frightful plague, first imported from 
the East by the soldiers of Verus, and which having 
for a time lain dormant now burst forth with terrific 
violence. At the period when the virulence of the 
epidemic attained its greatest height, five thousand 
sick are said to have polished daily at Homo ; and, 
after the scourge had passed away, it was found that 
the inhabitants of Alexandria were diminished 
by nearly two thirds. 

Paradoxical as the assertion may appear, general 
anarchy and a complete dissolution of the political 
fabric were averted mainly by a scries of internal 
rebellions. In every district able officers sprung 
up, who, disdaining the feeble sceptre of the em- 
peror, asserted mid strove to maintain the dignity 
of independent princes. The armies levied by 
these usurpers, who are commonly distinguished by 
the fanciful de>ignation of The Thirty Tyrants [see 
A I'REoi.irs], in many cases arrested the progress of 
the invaders, until the strong arm and vigorous in- 
tellect of a Claudius, an Amel ian, and a Probus col- 
■Tted and bound together once more the scattered 
fragments into one strong and well-compacted whole. 

The character of Gallienus himself is one of the 
most contemptible presented in history. So long 
is he remained subject to his parent, he maintained 
a fair and decent reputation, hut no sooner was he 
j released from this control than he at once gave way 
to his natural propensities. The accounts of his 
father’s capture were received with evident plea- 
sure, ami not a single effort was made to procure 
the release of the imprisoned emperor. Sinking at 
once into indolence, passed his life in a succes- 
sion of puerile and profligate indulgences, totally 
indifferent to the public welfare. At the same 
time, he was not deficient iu talents and accom- 
plishments. He possessed skill and grace as a 
rhetorician and a poet, several of his bons mots 
which have been preserved possess considerable 
neatness and point, he displayed great skill in the 
art of dress, and was deeply versed in the science 
of good curing. Rut, amidst all his follies, we find 
traces of nobler impulses and of darker passions. 
When fairly roused by the approach of unavoid- 
able danger, he showed no want of courage and 
military prudence, all of which were evinced in the 
victory gained over the Goths in Thrace, {Ml in 
his campaign against Postumus, although cm this 
last occasion he probably owed much to the expe- 
rienced valour of his generals Aureolus and Clau- 
dius. On tho other hand, the latent treachery 
and cruelty of his temper were manifested in the 
massacre of the mutinous soldiers at Byzantium, 
who hod surrendered under the express stipulation 
of an amnesty, and in the curious letter preserved 
by the Augustan historian, in which Celer Vena* 
nus is earnestly enjoined to mutilate, slay, and cut 
to pieces ( lacera , occufe, ctmoide) all who had 
favoured the pretensions of the usurper Ingennus, 
old and young, without distinction. (TrebelL Poll. 
Inyen. inter Trig. IS/rann.) 

Gaflietms appears to have set out for Greece in 
a. d. 267, in order to oppose the Goths and Hefuli* 
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Who were devastating Moesia ; he returned hastily 
to Italy upon receiving news of the insurrection of 
AureOka, whom he defeated, and shut up in Mi- 
lan ; but, while pressing the siege of that city, he 
was stain by his own soldiers, in the month of 
March, a. d. 268, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
after he had enjoyed the title of Augustus for 
(jfteen years, and reigned alone for upwards of 
seven. [Saloninus.] 

(Trebell. Poll. Valerian, pater et fil ., Gallieni 
duo f Victor, de Caen, xxxiii, Epit. xxxii. xxxiii ; 
Entrop. ix. 7, 8 ; Zonar. xii. 23, 24 ; Zosim. i. 30, 
37, 40, who speaks in such gentle terms of this 
prince, that some persons hjfve imagined that his 
character was wilfully misrepresented by the histo- 
rians of the age of Constantine, who sought to ren- 
der the virtues of their own patrons more conspi- 
cuous by calumniating their predecessors. With 
regard to the names of Gallienus, see Eckhcl, vol. 
vii. p. 417.) . LW. R.] 
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OALLIE'NUS, Q. JULIUS. We loam from 
Victor {Epit x 33) that the emperor Gallienus had, 
in addition to the Saloninus who was put to death 
by Postumus, another son also named Saloninus or 
Salonianus. This is prolaibly the individual com- 
memorated in an inscription (Uniter, cclxxv. 5) 

IMP. Q. IUljlb. FILIO. GAI.UENI. AUG. KT. SAI.O- 

ninae. AUG. and who is Baid by Zonaras to have 
been put to death at Rome along with his uncle 
Valerianus. If, however, an unique coin, figured 
in the Pembroke collection, Waring on the ob- 
verse a beardless ' head surrounded by rays with 
the legend Dive. oaks. 4. gallieno, and on the 
reverse a flaring altar with the word conskckatio, 
can be held as genuine, it would seem to indi- 
cate that this Q. Gallienus died young and was 
deified by his father. (See Kckhel, vol. vii. p. 430, 
who mentions a second medal which perhaps be- 
longs to the same person.) [W. R.] 

M. GA'LLIO is said to be mentioned in an 
ancient MS. as the author of the Rhvtorica <ul lfr~ 
rennium , which is printed among Cicero’s works. 
But the statement is very uncertain ; besides which 
M. Gallio is otherwise altogether unknown. (J. 
C. Sqgiger, de lie Poet. iii. 31, 34; Burmann, 
in the preface to his edition of tho Ithei. ad lfercnn. 
P- *xx.) [L. S. | 

GA'LLIO, JU'NIUS,a Itoin an rhetorician, and 
a contemporary and friend of M. Annaeus Seneca, 
the rhetorician, whose son he adopted. He was a 
senator ; and on one occasion he proposed in the 
senate that the praetorians, after the expiration of 
their time of service, should receive a distinction 
otherwise reserved for equites, namely, the right of 
sitting in the quatuordecim ordincs in the theatre. 
Tiberius, who suspected that this was done merely 
to win the favour of the soldiers, began to fear him : 

'■ s nrst removed him from the senate, and after- 
wards sent him into exile. Gallio accordingly 
went to Lesbos ; but Tiberius, grudging him the I 
9®iet and ease which he was likely to enjoy there. 


had him conveyed back to Rome, where he waa 
kept in custody in the house of a magistrate. (Tac. 
Ann. vi. 3; Dion Cass, lviii. 18.) In his early 
years he had been a friend of Ovid {Ex Pont. iv. 
1 1 ), and on one occasion he had defended Bathyl- 
lus, one of the favourites of Maecenas. (Senec. 
Conlrov. i. 2, 5 ; Quintil. ix. 2. § 91.) According 
to Dion Cassius (lxii. 25), he was put to death by 
the command of Nero. As an Orator, he was pro- 
bably not above the ordinary declaimers of the 
time, at least the author of the dialogue De Ora- 
toribtis (c. 36 ; comp. Sidon. Apollin. i. 5. § 10) 
speaks of him with considerable contempt. Besides 
his declamations, such as the speech for Bathyllus, 
we know that he published a work on rhetoric, 
which, however, is lost. (Quintil. iii. 1. § 21 ; 
Ilioronym. Praeftd. lib. viii. in Emiam.) Whether 
he is the same Gallio who is mentioned in the Acts 
(viii. 12) ns proconsul of Achaia is uncertain. [L.S.] 
GA'LLIO, L. JUNIUS, a son of the rhetori- 
cian M. Annaeus Seneca, and an elder brother of 
the philosopher Seneca. His original name was M. 
Annaeus Noratus, but he was adopted by the rhe- 
torician Junius Gallio, whereupon he changed his 
name into L. Junius Annaeus (or Annaeanus) 
Gallio. Dion Cassius (lx. 35) mentions a witty 
but bitter joke of his, which lie made in reference 
to the persons that were put to death in the reign 
of Claudius. Ilis brother's death intimidated him 
so much, that he implored the mercy of Nero (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 73) ; but according to Hieronymus in tho 
chronicle of Eusebius, who calls him a celebrated 
rhetorician, he put an end to himself in A. D. 65. 
lie is mentioned by his brother in the preface to 
the fourth book of the Quac-stumes Ntdurales , and 
the work dr Vita lira fa is addressed to him. [L.S.] 

GA'LLIUS. 1. Q. Gall it’s, was a candidate 
for the praetorship in u. e. 64, and accused of am- 
bitus bv M. Calidius ; but he was defended on 
that occasion by Cicero in an oration of which only 
a few fragments have come down to us. He ap- 
pears to have been acquitted, for he was invested 
with the city praetorship in u. c. 63, and presided 
at the trial of C. Cornelius. (Cic. Unit. 80, de 
Petit, (on 5 ; A scon, in Cic. in top. cand. p. 88, in 
Cornel, p. 62, ed. Orelli. See the fragments of 
Cicero’s oration for Gallius in Orelli’s edition, vol. 
iv. part 2, p. 454, Ac. ; Val. Max. viii. 1 0. § 3. ) 

2. M. Gallius, a son of No. 1. He is called a 
praetorian ; but the year in which he was invested 
with the praetorship is uncertain. He belonged to 
the party of Antony, with whom he was staying in 
B.c. 43. lie seems to be the same as the senator 
M. Gallius, by whom Tiberius, in his youth, was 
adopted, and who left him a large legacy, although 
Tiberius afterwards dropped the name of his adop- 
tive father. (Cic. ad A tt. x. 15, xi. 20; Philip, 
xiii. 12; Suet. Tib. 6.) 

3. Q. Gallius, a son of No. 1, and a brother of 
No. 2, was praetor urbanus in n. c. 43, and in that 
fearful time became one of the many victims that 
were sacrificed by the triumvirs. During his 
praetorship he bad one day, while engaged on his 
tribunal, some tablets concealed under his robe 
and Octavianus, suspecting that he had arms under 
his cloak, and that he harboured murderous designs, 
ordered his centurions and soldiers to seize him. 
As Q. Gallius denied the charge, Octavianus or- 
dered him to be put to death, though afterwards in 
his memoirs ho endeavoured to conceal the cruelty 
of which he had thus been guilty. (Suet. Aug. 27«) 
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Appian ( B . C. iii. 95), probably in consequence of 
the manner in which Octavianus had reported his 
own conduct, relates the event differently. Gallius, 
he says, asked Octavianus to give him Africa as his 
province after the praetorship. But having incurred 
the suspicion of a design upon the life of the tri- 
umvir, he was deprived of his office, and the popu- 
lace demolished his house. The senate declared 
him guilty of a capital crime, but Octavianus in- 
flicted no other punishment on him than sending 
him to his brother Marcus [No. 2], who was then 
with Antony. Gallius embarked, and was never 
heard of afterwards. 

4. Quintius Gallius, so at least his name 
appears in the best MS., for others read Q. Gallius 
or Q. Gall us, seems to have been legate of Q. Mar- 
cius Phihppus, the proconsul of Asia. Two of 
Cicero's letters (ad Fain. xiii. 43 and 44) are ad- 
dressed to him. 

5. C. Gallius, a person otherwise unknown, 
but who, according to Valerius Maximus (vi. 1. 
§ 1 3), was caught in the act of adultery by Sem- 
pronius Musca,and scourged to death. [L. S.J 

GALLO'NIUS. 1. A public crier at Rome, 
whose wealth and gluttony passed into the pro- 
verb “ to live like Gallonius.” (Cic. pro Quint. 30, 
tie Fin. ii. 33.) lie was probably contemporary 
with the younger Scipio, and was satirised by Lu- j 
cilius (Cic. de Fin. ii. 3), and by Horace (Sat. ii. ! 
2, 46). Uhe sturgeon (acipenser) was one of the j 
dishes for which Gallonius’ table was famous. 

( Lucil. up. Cic. /. c. ; 1 1 or. 1. c. ; comp. Plin. II. X. 
ix. 17. § 60 ; Macrob. &tt. ii. 12.) 

2. A Roman eques, appointed governor of 
Gades by M. Varro, during the civil war in Spain, 
B.c. 49. (Caesar, II. C. ii. 13, 20.) [\V. B. I).J 

GALLUS, AE'LIUS, an intimate friend of 
the geographer Strabo, was praefect of Egypt in 
the reign of Augustus, and some time after Cor- 
nelius Gall us, with whom he has often been con- 
founded, had been invested with the same office. 
His praefecture of Egypt belongs to the years ii. 

24 and 25, and these years have become remark- 
able in history through a bold expedition into 
Arabia, in which, however, Aelius Galius com- 
pletely failed. Galius undertook the expedition 
from Egypt by the command of Augustus, partly 
with a view to explore the country and its inha- 
bitants, and partly to conclude treaties of friend- 
ship with the people, or to subdue them if they 
should oppose the Homans for it was believed at 
the time that Arabia was full of all kinds of trea- 
sure*. When Aelius Galius set out with his army, 
he trusted to the guidance of a Roman called Syl- 
laeus, who deceived and misled him. A long 
account of this interesting expedition through the 
desert is given by Strabo (xvi. p. 730, Ac. ; comp, 
xvii. pp. 306, 816, 819 ; and Dion Cass. liii. 29). 
The burning heat of the sun, the bad water, and 
the want of every thing necessary to support life, 
produced a disease among the soldiers which was 
altogether unknown to the Romans, and destroyed 
the greater part of the army j so that the Arabs 
were not only not subdued, but succeeded in 
driving the Romans even from those parts of the 
country which they had possessed before. Aelius 
Galius spent six months on his inarch into the 
country, on account of his treacherous guide, while 
he effected his retreat in sixty days. It would be 
extremely interesting to trace this expedition of 
Aelius Gallos into Arabia, but our knowledge of 
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that country is as yet too scanty to enable us to 
identify the route as described by Strabo, who de- 
rived most of his information about Arabia from 
his friend Aelius Galius. (Comp. Strab. ii. pT 1 1 3 • 
Plin. II. N. vii. 28 ; Joseph. Ant. xv. 9. § 3 ; 
Galen, vol. ii, p. 455, ed. Basil.) [L. S.1 

GALLUS, C.? AE'LIUS, a jurist, contem- 
porary with Cicero and Varro, though probably 
rather older than either, is said by Macrobius (Sail 
vi. 8) to have been a most learned man. He was 
the author of a treatise in at least two books, De 
Verborum, qua ad Jus Civile pertinent, Significa- 
tione. (Serv. ad I r irg. Georg, i. 264.) In Festus 
(s. r. Hog at to), the citation should probably be of 
the 2nd, not the 1 2th book. From a corruption 
of the name C. Aelius, his work has been attri- 
buted, in some passages where it is cited (Gell. 
xvi. 5 ; Macr. Sat. vi. 8), to a Caelius, or Cae- 
cilius Galius. (Ant. Augustin, De Nom. Prop. 
Pandect, p. 1 6 ; Manage, Amoen. Juris. 22.) 
Athough he is not mentioned by Pomponius, nor 
named in the Florentine Index, there is one pure 
extract from him in the Digest (Dig. 50. tit. 16. 
s. 1 57 ), and he is also twice cited in that com- 
pilation — by Gaius in Dig. 22. tit. 1. a. 19, and by 
Paul us, through Julian us, in Dig. 50. tit. 16. s. 77. 
In the latter extract (if it refers to him, which is 
doubtful) he is cited by the name Galius alone, a 
designation which elsewhere applies to C.Aquillius 
Galius. These passages are commented upon by 
Muiansius, Ad XXX Idorum Frag . Comment. 
vol. ii. p. 37 — 47. 

Another fragment of Aelius Galius is preserved 
by Gellius (xvi. 5), and several may be found in 
Festus (s. v. Postliminium , Ileus, Satins , Torrens , 
Muniaps , Xerum, Xeccssarii, Possessio, Jlecipe- 
ratio , Ilogatio, Sobrinus, Petramm,9Sueer Mons , 
Itcligiosum , Pvrfugum , Ilelct/aU, Jtcmancipationem , 
Srnutus Decrvtum , Sepulchrum. ) These fragments 
(some of which contain valuable antiquarian in- 
formation) are collated in Dirksen’s Ilruchstiicke, 
Ac., and are also given, with n commentary, by 
C. G. E. Heim bach (C. Aelii GalJi tie Verhov, quae 
ad jus pertinent Signify Frag men ta , 8vo. Lips. 
1823.) 

Two passages in Varro (De L. L. iv. 2, iv. 10), 
according to the ordinary rending, make express 
mention of Aelius Galius ; and in another passage 
(v. 7) it is doubtful whether Aelius Galius ought 
not to be read. (Compare Gell. x. 21.) Upon 
these passages depends the precise determination 
of the age of Aelius Galius. The Aelius mentioned 
in Varro (De L. L. v. 7) is spoken of as as old 
man. In other passages of Varro, where Aelius is 
mentioned, without the addition Galius, theuaerson 
referred to is L. Aelius Stilo, who is norto bo 
confounded with the jurist. Van Heusde {De L. 
Aelio St it one , p. 64, 65, Troj. ad Rhen. 1839) 
thinks that Stilo rather than Galius is referred to, 
even in the passages De L. L. iv. % iv. 10. In 
this opinion Jie is followed by Lachmann (in Sa- 
vigny’s Zeitsch. vol. xi. p. 116), who asserts that 
Aelius Galius is cited by no writer more ancient 
than Vcrrius Flaccus. Lachmann attributes to 
C. Aelius the sentence Impubes libripens earn non 
potest neque antestari (Priscian, Art. Gran 9. £» 792, 
ed. Putsch), which is assigned by Dirksen to C. 
Living Dr usus. [Dr us us, No. 3.) 

Lachmann seems inclined to identify the Jurist 
with tho Aelius Galius who was praefect of 
Aegypt under Augustus, and is spoken of in tho 
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preceding article. This identity had been pre- 
vi°usly asserted by Bertrandus and Bach, but 
m .dfpbe rejected by those who suppose that Varro 
citesAelius Callus the jurist. (Maiansius, l. c . ; 
Ne ubcr. Die juristische Klassiker, p. 72 — 75 ; Zim- 
mem, R. li. G. vol. i. § 81.) TJ. T. G.j 

GALLUS, AE'LIUS, an ancient writer on 
pharmacy, frequently quoted by Galen. He is 
probably the person sometimes called simply 
Aelius (Gal. De Compos. Medicam. sec. hoc. iv. 7, 
vol. xii. p. 730), sometimes Callus {ibid. iii. 1, iv. 
8, vol. xii. p.625, 784), and sometimes by both 
names {De Antid. ii. 1, vol. xiv. p. 114). In one 
passage {De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. vi. 6, vol. 
xiii. p. 885) TdAios AlAios is apparently a mis- 
take for rdAAos AiAtos. He is quoted by Ascle- 
piades Pharmacion (apud Gal. De Compos. Medi- 
cam. sec. Loc. iv. 7. vol. xii. p. 730), and Andro- 
inaclius (apud. Gal. ibid. iii. 1, vol. xii. p. G25), 
and must have lived in the* first century after 
Christ, as he is said to have prepared an antidote 
for one of the emperors, which was also used by 
Charmis, who lived in the reign of Nero, a. d. 54 
• — 68. (Gal. De Antid. ii. 1, vol. xiv. p. 114.) 
Haller ( Riblioth. Medic. Rraet. and llib/ioth. Botan.) 
supposes that there were two physicians of the 
name of Aelius Gallus ; but this conjecture, in the 
writer’s opinion, is not proved to be correct, nor 
does it seem to be required. 

Besides this Gallus, there is another physician of 
the name, M.Gallus, whois sometimes said to have 
had the cognomen Asclkpiadkn ; but this appears 
to be a mistake, as, in the only passage where he is 
mentioned (Gal. De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. viii. 
5, vol. xiii. p. 179), instead of TaAAoo M&pitov roC 
AoK\ipndSuv, we should probably read rdAAou 
M apKou rov t AcrK\‘qvidbflov i i. e. the follower of 
Asclepiades of Bithynia. [ W. A. G.j 

GALLUS, ANI'CIUS. 1. L. Anicius, L. 
f. M. n. Gallus, was praetor in n. c . 168, and 
conducted the war again steG e n t i n s, king of the 
Illyrians, who had formed an alliance with Per- 
sons of Macedonia against the Romans. L. Ani- 
cius Gallus was stationed at Apollonia, and on 
hearing what was going on in lllyricum, he re- 
solved to join App. Claudius, who was encamped 
on the banks of the river Genusus, to co-operate 
with him against the Illyrians ; but as he was 
soon after informed that Illyrian pirates had been 
sent out to ravage the coasts of Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia, Anicius Gallus sailed out with the 
Roman fleet stationed at Apollonia, took some of 
the enemy's ships, and compelled the rest to return 
to lllyricum. He then hnstened to join App. 
Claudius, to relieve the Bassanitae, who were be- 
sieged by Gentius. The news of the arrival of 
Anicius Gallus frightened the king so much, that 
he raised the siege, and withdrew to his strongly- 
fortified capital of Scodra, and a great part of his 
army surrendered to the Romans. The clemency 
of the Roman praetor led the toyns to follow the 
example of the soldiers, and Gallufc thus advanced 
towards Scodra. Gentius left the plape to meet 
his enemy in the open field ; but tho courage thus 
displayed did not last, for he was soon put to 
flight!' «nd upwards of 200 men being killed in 
hurrying back through the gates, the king, ter- 
rified in the highest degree, immediately sent the 
noblest Illyrians as ambassadors to Anicius Gallus 
to beg fora truce of three days, that he might have 
time to consider what was to bo done. This re- 
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quest was granted. Gentius hoped in the mean- 
time to receive reinforcements from his brother 
Caravantius, but being disappointed, he himself 
came into the Roman camp, and surrendered in a 
most humble manner. Anicius Gallus mv entered 
Scodra, where he first of all liberated the Roman 
prisoners, and sent Perpema, one of them, to 
Rome, with the intelligence of the complete re- 
duction of Gentius. The whole campaign had not 
lasted more than thirty days. The Roman senate 
decreed public thanksgivings for three days, and 
Anicius Gallus, on his return to Rome, celebrated 
a triumph over Gentius. In b. c. 155 he was one 
of the ambassadors sent to call Prusias to account 
for his conduct towards Attalus. (Liv. xliv. 17, 
30, 31 , xiv. 3, 26, 43 ; Polyb. xxx. 13, xxxiL 21, 
xxxiii. 6 ; Appian, lllyr. 9.) 

2. L. Anicius, L. k. L. n. Gallus, was consul 
in n. c. ICO, the year in which the Adelphi of 
Terence -was brought out at the funeral games of 
M. Aemilius Paullus. {Didascal.ad Cerent . A delph. ; 
Fasti) [L. S.j 

GALLUS, A'NNIIJS, a Roman general un- 
der tin; emperor Otlio in his expedition against the 
troops of Vitellius* in a. i>. 69. He was sent out 
by Otho to occupy the banks of the Po; and when 
Caecina laid siege to Placentia, Annius Gallus 
hastened with a detachment of his army to the 
relief of the place. When Otho assembled his 
council, to decide upon the mode of acting, Eallus 
advised him to defer engaging in any decisive 
battle. After the defeat of Otho’s army in the 
battle of Bedriacum, Annius Gallus pacified the 
enraged Othonians. In the reign of Vespasian he 
was sent to Germany against Civilis. (Tac. Hist. 
i. 87, ii. 1 1, 23, 33,*44, iv. 68, v. 19 ; Plut. Otho , 
5, 8, 13.) [L. S.j 

GALLUS, ANTI'PATER, a Roman historian, 
who lived about the time of the so-called Thirty 
Tyrants, and is censured by Trebelliuif Pollio 
{Claud. 5) for his servile flatter^ towards Aureo- 
lus ; but no further particulars are known, and his 
work is lost, with the exception of a few words 
quoted by Trebellius Pollio (/. c.). [L. S.j 

GALLUS, C. AQUl'LLIUS, one of the most 
distinguished of the early Roman jurists — those 
“ veteres ” — who flourished before the time of the 
empire. Born of an ancient and noble plebeian 
family, he applied himself to the study of the law, 
under the auspices of Q. Mucins P. f, Scaevola, the 
pontifex mnximus, who was the greatest jurist of 
the day. Of all the pupils of Q. Mucins, he at- 
tained the greatest authority among the people, to 
whom, without regard to his own ease, he was 
always accessible, and ready to give advice. 
For deep and sound learniug, perhaps some 
of his fellow-pupils, as Lucilius Balbus, Papirius, 
and C. Juventius, may havo had equal or greater 
reputation among the members of their own pro- 
fession ; but they did not, like Gallus, exercise 
much influence on the progress of their art. He 
was an eques and senator. At the end of the year 
b. c. 67 he was elected praetor along with Cicero, 
and, in the discharge of his office, greatly signalised 
himself bv legal reforms, of which we shall pre- 
sently take notice. During his praetorship he 
presided in guaestiones de ambits^ while the ju- 
risdiction in cases de pecuttHs repetitndis was as- 
signed to his colleague. (Cic. pro Client. 54.) He 
never aspired to the consulship, for he was prudent 
and unambitious, or rather, his ambition was satis- 
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tied by the judicial sovereignty which he exer- 
cised. Moreover, he dreaded the additional toils 
of an office to which he felt his declining health 
unequal. (Ad Att. i. 1.) Of the details of his 
private li(p little is known. Pliny (//. N. vii. 1) 
says, epigrammatically, that he wns even more dis- 
tinguished for the magnificent mansion which he 
possessed upon the Viminal Hill than for his know- 
ledge of the Civil Law. It was in this mansion, 
the most superb in all Rome (P. Victor, De Urb. 
Horn. Region, v.), that his intimate friend, Q. 
Scapula, suddenly expired while at supper with 
Gallus. (Plin. H. N. vii. 53.) In a letter ad- 
dressed to Servius Sulpicius, in B. c. 4b' (ad Fam. 
iv. 6), Cicero speaks of a Callus, a friend and re- 
lative of Servius (tester Callus ), who lost a pro- 
mising son, and bore his loss with equanimity ; 
but though Callus Aquillius, the jurist, was the 
friend and legal preceptor of Servius, it is doubtful j 
from the context whether he is the person referred : 
to. In the Topics a treatise which was published j 
in B. c. 44, Callus is spoken of in the past tense, as 
no longer living. (Top. 1*2.) ! 

We can only briefly review the professional 
career of Callus. Taught, himself, bv the great 1 
Mucins Scaevola, he could boast of being in turn j 
the principal instructor of Servius Sulpicius, who j 
had previously learned the elements of law from ; 
Lucilius Balbus, and combined tin* excellencies of 
both his masters ; for if Balbus were more esteemed 
for solid and profound acquirement. Callus had the 
advantage in penetration, dexterity, and readiness. 
(Cic. Brut. 4*2.) ** Institutus fuit " (Servius), says 
Pomponius, in the ill-written fragment /)• Origin*' 
Juris (Dig. i. tit. 2. s. *2. i 43), “a Balbo Lurilio, 
instructus autem maxitue a Gallo Aquillio, qui fuit 
Cercinae. Itaque libri ejus complines extant, Cer- 
cirate confectae.” Cujas, in his comment on this 
passage, speaks of Cercina as an island on the coast 
of SicilV, but no such island is mentioned bv the 
ancient geographers, according to whom Cercina 
was an island (now Camnlera) in the Mare Syrti- 
cum, where Marius lay hid. (Mela, ii. 7 ; Plin. If. 
JV. v. 7.) There is some improbability in the sup- 
position that Servius, although he visited Athens 
and Rhodes (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 12, Unit. 41), 
should have passed his time with his preceptor in 
an island on the coast of Africa — a singular choice 
of a vacation residence for a busy jurist and his 
pupils ! Hence some critics conjecture that Cae- 
cina, in Etruria (Mela, ii. 4), is meant, and others 
have thought of Sicyon or Corey ra. It is equally 
doubtful whether the aulhor of the works said to 
have been written at Cercina were Servius or 
Callus. (Otto, in Sert\ Sul pic. THs. Jar. Civ. 
voL v. p. 1585-6.) If Servius is meant, there is a 
needless repetition, for Pomponius, referring to 
Servius, shortly afterwards says u Iliijns volumina 
complura extant.” In the time of Pomponius, 
some works of Aquillius Callus were extant, but 
copies of them were scarce, and their contents were 
not such as to conduce to their popularity. Scr- 
vtus Sulpicius incorporated the works of Callus, 
and of other disciples of Mucius, in his own 
writings, completed what they had left ‘imperfect, 
and, while he acknowledged his obligations to 
their productions, he at once secured them from 
oblivion, and deprived them of the chance of inde- 
pendent fame, bv the superior attraction of his 
own style. By Ulpisn, Callus is cited at second- 
hand from Mela, in Dig. 19. tit. 1. s. 17. § ti. It 
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is remarkable, that we are not acquainted with the 
title of any one of his works, though he is often 
quoted in the Digest. Thus, he is loosely Sped 
by Labeo (Dig. 38. s. 29. $ 1 ), by AfnCanus 
(Dig. 28. tit. 6. s. 83. § 7), by Cervidius Scaevola 
(Dig. 28. tit. *2. s. 29), by Licinius Rufinus (Dig. 
28. tit. 5. a. 74\ by Javolenus (Dig. 40. tit. 7. 
s. 39, pr.), by Florentinus (Dig. 4(».4 tit. 4. 8. 18. 
§ 1), by Paul us (Dig. 30. s. 127 ; Dig. 34. tit. 2. 
». 3*2. § 1 ), bv IJlpian ( Dig. 8. tit. 5. 8. 6. § 2 j 
Dig. 30. s. 30. § 7, Dig. 43. tit. 24. 8. 7. § 4). 
This unspecific mode of quotation shows that his 
original works were not in men's hands, and the 
same inference may be deduced from the silence of 
the old grammarians, who never illustrate the 
usage of words by citations from Aquillius Gallus. 
His authority, however, is invoked by Dionysius 
[ of Halicarnassus (lib. iii. p. 200, ed. Sylburg.), for 
1 the statement that, on one occasion, when the 
sewers were out of* repair, the censors agreed to 
pay 1 00 talents for their cleansing. 

Aquillius Callus early acquired high reputation 
as a judex, and Cicero frequently appeared as an 
advocate when his friend sat upon the bench. Al- 
ready, in B. c. 81, the youthful orator pleaded the 
cause of Quintius before Callus (Cell. xv. 28), 
and, a few years afterwards. Callus wns one of the 
j ud ices on the trial of Caecina. In the latter case 
(pro (Wc. *27 ), Cicero lavishes very high enco- 
miums on bis knowledge, ability, and industry, as 
well as lii.s just and merciful disposition. The 
speech Pro < 'htentio was also addressed to Callus 
as a judex. Cicero himself resorted for legal advice 
to his friend, although, in a question relating to a 
right of water, he says that he preferred consulting 
M, Tugio, who had devoted exclusive attention to 
i that branch of the law (pro ffa/b. *20). Callus, ou 
! the other hand, when he was consulted on ques- 
i tions which involved controverted facts rather than 
! legal doubts, us»*d to refer his clients for advico 
! and assistance to Cicdfo, ns the great orator and 
i skilful advocate ( Topic. 12.). It is probable that 
I Callus was deficient in oratorical power, for on no 
| occasion do we find him complimented by Cicero on 
any such gift. Among the important causes which 
he heard wns that of ( ftucilia, who had carried on 
an adulterous intrigue with C. Viscllius Vnrro. 
Varm, being seriously ill, and wishing to make her 
a present, which, if he died, she might recover 
from Hi heirs under colour of a debt, permitted her 
to chnrge against him in a settled account the sum 
of 300,000 sesterces, but, as he did not die so soon 
ns she expected, she brought an action against him- 
self to recover the amount with interest. This im- 
pudent demand was upset by the legal authority 
and learning of Aquillius Callus, who was appointed 
judex in the case. (Val. Max. viii. 2.) 

Such was Callus in practice, os counsel and 
judex, skilful in his art, with armour always bright, 
and weapon always keen. But he possessed higher 
qualifications, wjjrich were perhaps not sufficiently 
appreciated by his contemporaries. He had a 
strong lovs of equity, and a strong dislike to chi- 
canery and fraud, and a clear perception of the 
{mints in which justice Was defeated by technicali- 
ties. It would have been too daring an attempt 
to disturb the artificial system of Roman jurispru- 
dence by a legislation which, though it remedied 
some of its defects, wns not in harmony with ;it»* 1 
established rules. Accordingly, Callao applied his 
ingenious and inventive mind to the cont ri vance of : 
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legal novelties, to which his authority was suffi- 
cient*) give currency, because, while they cured 
evil^phey disturbed no settled notions. To ex- 
plain all his improvements in the law would exceed 
our limits, but there are three which deserve spe- 
cial mention — his formulae, 1st, for the institution 
of heirs; 2d, for releasing legal claims; and, 3d, for 
procedure in case of fraud. 

As to the first head, a testament might have 
been broken, if it nominated a stranger as heir, 
passing over a situs here * , though such heres 
should be born after the testator's death. This 
latter event was provided for by a formula invented 
by Aquillius Gall us. He* also provided a form, 
which was adopted on his authority, for the insti- 
tution, as heres, of a postumus , who was not a 
suits /teres. (Dig. 28. tit. 2. s. 29, Dig. 28. tit. 6. 
s. 33. § 7, Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 74.) 

As to the second head, he devised a summary 
mode of giving a general release^f all obligationes. 
An obligatio could only be dissolved altogether by 
some mode appropriate to the mode in which it 
had been contracted ; but the nature of an obli- 
gatio might be altered by its renewal in another 
form (nocalio), after which the legal incidents of 
the old obligatio were extinguished. In order, 
therefore, to prevent the necessity of various modes 
of release, where there might be obligationes of 
various kinds, A<juillius Gallus devised the plan of j 
first turning by a nuvulio every existing obligatio 
into a single vcrftorum oUiyatio, which might be ! 
dissolved by actvpiilutio, or a fictitious acknow- j 
lodgment that the obligatio had been discharged. 
A. undertakes by spo, wio to pay to 11. the value of 
every obligatio of every kind by which A. is bound 
to 11. The former obligationes being thus merged 
in the sfionsio , all claims are released at once by a 
fictitious acknowledgment by B. that he has re- 
ceived from A. the stipulated payment. Such are 
the principles upon which is founded the celebrated 
Stipufnlio AquUliami, the forn* of which is given in 
Dig. 4G. tit. 4. s. 18. § 1, and in lust. 3. tit. 29. 

§ 2 . 

As to the third and most important head, the 
formulae in case of fraud — that improvement 
which swept every species of wickedness out of its 
last lurking-place ( everrieulum maJiciarum om- 
nium) — from what is said by Cicero, in Dc Nat. 
Deor. iii. 30, and lit Off. iii. 14, we have strong 
reason for concluding, that if the clause in the 
praetor's edict, which is preserved in Dig. 4. tit. 3. 

$ 1* was introduced before the time when Gallus 
was praetor, the mode of proceeding in the judicium 
</e dole malo , and the legal remedies against fraud, 
at least received important improvements from his 
hands. Hugo, however, thought that the formulae 
de dolo malo were nothing more than new clauses 
in contracts. (/?. It O. p. 8G1, ed. 1832.) 

Tim definition of dolus malus was a vexata 
quaestio. According to Gallus, there was dolus 
mains, “quum cssct oliud airaulatum, aliud actum." 
He was noted for definitions in other cases. His 
definition of litus as the place “ qua fluctus al- 
ludit” has been often cited as happy though meta- 
phorical. (Cic. Topic. 7 ; Quint. Inst . Or. iii c. 
uli.)* 

The jurist Aquillius Gallus (who is not recorded 
ever to have been tribune of the plebs) was not 
the proposer of the Lex Aquillia, which is a plebis- 
citum of earlier date (Inst. 4. tit. 3. $ 15), having 
been mentioned by Brutus (Dig. 9. tit. *2. s. 27. 

vol. 41 . 
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§ 22) and Q. Mucius (ibid. s. 39. pr.). Further- 
more, we must not (as the compiler of the Floren- 
tine Index to the Digest appears to have done) 
confound Aquillius Gallus with the later jurist 
Aquila. 

The inscription in Gruter (p. 652. Ko. 6), in 
which mention is made of L. Aquillius Gemellus, 
the freedman of the jurist, is probably spurious. 

I (Bertrandus, De Jurisp. ii. 9 ; Guil. Grotius, De 

VitisICtor. i.8. $5 — 8; Maiansius ,ad XXX ICtor, 
Fray. Comment, vol. ii. p. 57 — 126 ; Heineccius, 
De C. A quillio Gallo , ICto celeberrimo in Opusc. 
vol. ii. pp. 777 — 9; Zimmem, Ii. R. G. voL i. 
§77.) [J.T.G.] 

GALLUS, L. AQUI'LLIUS, was praetor in 
b. c. 170, and obtained Sicily for his province. 
(Liv. xli. 18, 19 ) [L. S.] 

GALLUS, ASI'NIUS. 1. L. Asixius, C. f. 
Gallus, is mentioned in the Fasti as having cele- 
brated a triumph in n. u. 26. 

2. C. Asixius, C. f. Gallus, a son of C. Asi- 
nius Pollio, bore the agnomen of Saloninus. He 
was consul in B. c. 8 with C. Marcius Censorinus. 
He was not free from the servile flattery which at 
the time prevailed*in the senate and among the 
people, but he would now and then speak in the 
senate with more freedom than was agreeable to 
the sovereign. Augustus said of him, that he had 
indeed the desire to be the first man in the senate, 
but that he had not the talent for it. Tiberius 
hated him, partly on account of his freedom in ex- 
pressing his opinion, but more especially because 
A si u i us Gallus had married Vipsania, the former 
wife of Tiberius. At last the emperor resolved 
upon getting rid of him. In a. d. 30 he invited 
him to his table at Capreae, and at the same time 
got the senate to sentence him to death. But 
Tiberius raved his life, only for the purpose of in- 
flicting upon him severer cruelties than death alone. 
He kept him imprisoned for three years, and on 
the most scanty supply of food. " After the lapse 
of three years, he died in his dungeon of starvation, 
but whether it was compulsory or voluntary is un- 
known. 

C. Asinius Gallus also distinguished himself in 
the history of Roman literature, in regard to which 
he followed in the footsteps of his father, lie 
wrote a work in several books, entitled De Com - 
parationc palris ac Ciceroni?, which was unfavour- 
able to the latter, and against which the emperor 
Claudius wrote his defence of Cicero. The writings 
of Asinius Gallus, however, have perished ; and all 
that has come down of his productions is a short 
epigram preserved in Suetonius. (Tac. Ann. i. 8; 
12, 13, 76, &c., ii. 32, 33, 35, iii. 11, 36, 75, iv. 

1, 20, 30, 71, vi. 23, 25 ; Dion Cass. lv. 5, lvii. 

2, lviii. 3 ; Schol. Acron. ad Horat. Carrn. ii. 1, 

1 6 ; Suet. Claud. 4 1 ; De I/lust. Gram. 22 ; Fit. 
Horat . in Jut. ; Plin. Kpist. vii. 4 ; GelL xvii. 1 • 
Quintil. xii. 1, 22.) 

3. Asinius Gallus, a son of No. 2, was a man 
proud of his family connection, being a step-brother 
of Druaus, the son of Tiberius. In the reign of 
Claudius, he and Statilius, and a number of breed- 
men and slaves, formed a conspiracy against Clau- 
dius. The object of Asinius Gallus' was merely to 
satisfy his foolish vanity ; but the plot was dis- 
covered, and Claudius was generous enough not to 
indict any severer punishment on the offender than 
exile. (Suet. CJautl. 13. ; Dion Casa. lx. 27.) 

4. L. Asinius Gallus was consul in a. n. 6*2, 

Q 
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the year in which the poet Persius died. (Tac. officers, to investigate the case, and received from 
Ann. xiv. 48 ; Vita Persii.) L. S.] him a report favourable to the Jews, he took no 

GALLUS, CANl'NIUS. 1. L. C animus effectual steps either to redress their injurieslijfc to 
Gallus. His praenoraen Lucius is not mentioned prepare for any outbreak into which their dweon- 
by Cicero, but is taken from Dion Cassius {Ind. tent might drive them. When at last he found it 
lib. 68), who calls his son L. f. He was a con- necessary to act, he marched from Antioch, and, 
temporary of Cicero and Caesar. In «. c. 59 he having taken PtolcmaTs and Lydda, advanced on 
and Q. Fabius Maximus accused C. Antonins of Jerusalem. There he drove the Jews into the 


repetundae^ and Cicero defended the accused. Af- 
terwards, however, Caninius Gallus married the 
daughter of C. Antonias. In n. c. 56 he was tri- 
bune of the people, and in this capacity endea- 
voured to further the objects of Pompey. With a 
view to prevent P. Lentulus Spinther, then pro- 
consul of Cilicia, from restoring Ptolemy Auletes 
to his kingdom, he brought forward a rogation that 
Pompey, without an army, and accompanied only 
by two lictors, should be sent with the king to 
Alexandria, and endeavour to bring about ft recon- 
ciliation between the king and his people. Hut 
the rogation, if it was ever actually brought for- 
ward, was not carried. The year after his tribune- 
ship, b. c. 55, Caninius Gallus was accused, pro- 
bably by M. Colonius, but he was defended by 
Cicero, at the rt quest of Pomp-v. In ». 51 he 

was staying in Greece, perhaps as praetor of the 
province of Achaia, for Cicero, who then went to 
Cilicia, saw him at Athens. During the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, Caninius Gallus ap- 
pears to have remained neutral. He died in n. v. 
44. He had been connected in friendship with 
Cicero ami 31. Terentins' Varro, whence we may 
infer that he was a man of talent and acquire- 
ments. (Cic. c id Q. Frut. ii. 2, 6, ad Fain. i. 2, 4, 
7, ii. 8, vii. 1, ix. 2, 3, 6, ad Alt. xv. 13, xvi. 14 ; 
Val. Max. iv. 2. ^ 6; Dion Cass, xxxix. 16; 
Pint. Pomp. 49, where he is wrongly called Ca- 
nidius.) 

2. L. Caninius, L. f. Gam.us, a son of No. 1, 
was consul in B. c. 37 with M. Agrippa. He is 
mentioned in the coin annexed, which belongs to 
B. c. 18 as a triumvir monetuUs. The obverse re- 
presents the head of Augustus, and tin* reverse a 
Parthian kneeling, presenting a standard, with 
I.. CANINIVH gall vs inviR. (Fasti; Dion Cass. 
hulejc , lib. 48, and xlviii. 49 ; llorghesi, in the 
Giornalc Arcadico , vol. xxvi, p. 66, &e. ) 



3. L. Caninius Gallus was consul suffecttis 
in b. c. 2, in tlic place of M. Plautius Silvanus. 
(Fasti.) IL. S.J 

GALLUS, C. CE'STIUS, with the agnomen 
Camerinus a Roman lenator of the time of the 
emperor Tiberius, was consul in a. d. 35, with M. 
Servilins Nonianus. (Tac. Ann. iii. 36, vi. 7, 31; 
Dion Cass, lviii. 25 ; Plin. //. N. x. 43.) [L. S.] 

GALLUS, CE'STIUS, a son of the preceding, 
the governor of Syria {legatiM, a. d. 64, 65), under 
whom the Jews broke out into the rebellion which 
ended in the destraction.of their city and temple 
by Titus. Maddened by the tyranny of Gessius 
Floras, they applied to Gallus for protection ; 
but, though he sent Ncnpolitanua, one of his 


upper part of the city and the precincts of the 
temple ; and might, according to Josephus, have 
finished the war at once, had he not been dissuaded 
by some of his officers from pressing his advantage. 
Soon after he unaccountably drew off his forces, 
and was much harassed -in his retreat by the Jews, 
who took from him a quantity of spoil. Nero was 
at the time in Achaia, and Gallus sent messengers 
to him to give an account of affairs, and to repre- 
sent them as favourably as possible for himself. 
The emperor, much exasperated, commissioned 
Vespasian to conduct the war ; and the words of 
Tacitus seem to imply that Gallus died before the 
arrival of his successor, his death being probably 
hastened by vexation. (Joseph. Vit. § 43, Hell, 
dial. ii. 14. § 3, 16. §$ 1, 2, 18. §§ 9, 10, 19. §§ 1 
— 9, 20. § 1, iii. 1 ; Tac. /lid. v. 10 ; Suet. Vesp. 
4.) fE. K.] 

GALLUS, CONST A'NTI US, or, with his full 
name, Fi.avius Claudius (Julius) Constan- 
tius Gallus, the son of Julius Constantins and 
( Jalla, grandson of Constantins (’Morns, nephew of 
Constantine the Great, and elder brother, bv a 
different mother, of Julian the Apostate. (See 
Genealogical Table, vol. J. p. 832.) Having been 
spared, in consequence of bis infirm health, in the 
general massacre of the more dangerous members 
of tin* imperial family, which followed the death of 
his uncle, and in which his own father and an 
elder brother were involved, he was, in a. i>. 351, 
named Caesar by Constantins II., and left in the 
east to repel the incursions of the Persians. The 
principal events of l,js subsequent career, and the 
manner of his death, which happened A. n. 354, 
ure detailed elsewhere. [ Constantius II., p. 848. j ' 
The appellation of Gallus was dropped upon his 
elevation to the rank of Caesar (Victor, de Cues. 
42), and hence numismatologists have experienced 
considerable difficulty in separating the medals of 
this prince from those of his cousin, Constantius 
II., struck during the lifetime of Constantine the 
Great, since precisely the same designation, Con- 
stantius Caksar, is found applied to both. 
Several of the coins of Gallus, however, have the 
epithet IVN. (junior) appended by way of die- 
tinction, and others are known by FL. CL., or 
FL. I VL , being prefixed, since these numes do not 
appear to have been ever assumed by the elder 
Constantius. For more delicate methods of discri- 
mination where the above tests fail, see Eckhel, 
vol. viii. p. 124. [W. R.j 

GALLUS, C. CORNE'LIUS (Eutropius, vii. 

1 0, erroneously calls him Cncius), a contemporary 
of Augustus, who distinguished himself as a ge- 
neral, and still more os a poet and on orator. He 
was a native of Forum Julii ( Frcjus), in Gaul, 
and of very humble origin, perhaps the son of some 
freedman either of Sulla or Cinim. Hieronymus, In 
Eusebius, states that Gallus died at the ago of forty 
(others read forty-three) ; and as we know from 
Dion Cassius (liii. 23) that he died in B. c. 26, he 
must have been bom either in b. c. 66 or 69. He 
appears to have gone to Italy at an early age, and 
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it would seem that he was instructed by the Epi- 
curisms Syron, together with Varus and Virgil, 
botnFof whom became greatly attached to him. 
( Virg. Eolog. vi. 64, &c.) He began his career as 
a poet about the age of twenty, and seems thereby 
to have attracted tne attention and won the friend- 
ship of such men as Asinine Pollio. (Cic. ad Fam. 
x. 32.) When Octavianus, after the murder of 
Caesar, came to Italy from Apollonia, Gallus must 
hare embraced his party at once, for henceforth he 
appears as a man of great influence witli Octavia- 
nus, and in b. c. 41 he was one of the triumviri 
appointed by Octavianus tp distribute the land in 
the north of Italy among, his veterans, and on that 
occasion he distinguished himself by the protection 
he afforded to the inhabitants of Mantua and to 
Virgil, for he brought an accusation against Alfe- 
nus Varus, who, in his measurements of the land, 
was unjust towards the inhabitants. (Serv. ad 
Virg. Eclog. ix. 10 ; Donat. FW. Virg. 30, 36.) 
Callus afterwards accompanied Octavianus to the 
battle of Actium, b. c. 31, when he commanded a 
detachment of the army. After the battle, when 
Octavianus was obliged to go from Samos to Italy, 
to suppress the insurrection among the troojra, he 
sent Callus with the army to Egypt, in pursuit of 
Antony. In the neighbourhood of Cyrene, Pina- 
riuB Scarpue, one of Antony’s legates, in despair, 
surrendered, with four legions, to Callus, who then 
took possession of the island of Pharus, and attacked 
Paroetoniuin. When this town and all its trea- 
sures had fallen into the hands of Callus, Antony 
hastened thither, hoping to recover what was lost, 
either by bribery or by force ; but Callus thwarted 
his schemes, and, in an attack which he made on 
Antony’s fleet in the harbour of Paraetonium, he 
sunk and burnt many of the enemy’s ships, where- 
upon Antony withdrew, and soon after made away 
with himself. Callus and Proculcius then assisted 
Octavianus in securing Cleopatra, and guarded her 
as a prisoner in her palace. *Aftor the death of 
Cleopatra, Octavianus constituted Egypt as a Ro- 
man province, with peculiar regulations, and testi- 
fied his esteem for and confidence in Callus by 
making him the first prefect of Egypt. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 819 ; Dion Cass. li. 9, 17.) He had to 
suppress a revolt in the Thebais, where the people 
resisted the severe taxation to which they were 
subjected. He remained in Egypt for nearly four 
years, and seems to have made various useful regu- 
lations in his province ; but the elevated position to 
which he was raised appears to have rendered hi in 
giddy and insolent, whereby he drew upon himself 
the hatred of Augustus. The exact nature of his 
offence is not certain. According to Dion Cassius 
(liii. 23), ho spoke of Augustus in an offensive and 
insulting manner ; he erected numerous statues of 
himself in Egypt, and had his own exploits in- 
scribed on the pyramids. This excited the hostility 
of Valerius Largus, who had before been his in- 
timate friend, but now denounced him to the em- 
peror. Augustus deprived him of his post, which 
was given to Petronius, and forbade him to stay in 
any of his provinces. As the accusation of Valerius 
had succeeded thus far, one accuser after another 
came forward against him, and the charges were 
referred to the senate for investigation and de- 
cision. In consequence of these things, the senate 
ueprived Gallus of bis estates, and sent him into 
exile; but, unable to bear up against these reverses 
of fortune, he put an end to his life by throw- 
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ing himself upon his own sword, b. c. 26. Other 
writers mention as the cause of his fall merely the 
disrespectful way in which he spoke of Augustus, 
or that he was suspected of forming a conspiracy, 
or that he was accused of extortion in his province. 
(Comp. Suet. Aug. 66, de JUusir. Gram. 16 ; Serv. 
ad Virg.Eclog.x. 1 ; Donat. Vit. Virg. 39 ; Amm. 
Marc. xvii. 4 ; Ov. Trial, ii. 44 5,«4mor. iii. 9, 63; 
Propert. ii. 34. 91.) 

The intimate friendship existing between Gallus 
and the most eminent men of the time, as Asinius 
Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the high praise 
they lw»6tow upon him, sufficiently attest that 
Gallus was a man of great intellectual powers and 
acquirements. Ovid ( Trist . iv. 10. 5) assigns to 
him the first place among the Roman elegiac poets; 
and we know that he wrote a collection of elegies 
in four books, the principal subject of which was 
his love of Lycoris. But all his productions have 
perished, and we can judge of his merits only by 
what his contemporaries Kate about him. A col- 
lection of six elegies was published under his name 
by Pomponius Gauricus (Venice, 1501, *4 to), but it 
was soon discovered that they belonged to a much 
later age, and were the productions of Maximianus, 
a poet of the fifth century of our era.- There are 
in the Latin Anthology four epigrams (Nos. 869, 
939, 1003, and 1565, ed. Meyer), which were for- 
merly attributed to Gallus, but none of them can 
have been thg production of a contemporary of 
Augustus. Gallus translated into Latin the poems 
of Kuphorion of Chalcis, but this translation is also 
lost. Some critics attribute to him the poem 
Ciris, usually printed among the works of Virgil, 
but the arguments do not appear satisfactory. Of 
his oratory too not a trace has come down to us ; 
and how far the judgment of Quintilian (x. 1. 
§ 93 ; comp. i. 5. § 8) is correct, who calls him 
j durior Gallus, we cannot say. The Greek Antho- 
logy contains two epigrams under the name of 
Gallus, but who their author was is altogether un- 
certain. Some writers ascribe to C. Cornelius 
Gallus a work on the expedition of Aelius Gallus 
into Arabia, but he cannot possibly have written 
any such work, because he died before that expedi- 
tion was undertaken. (Fontanini, Hist. Lit. Aqui- 
Irjar, lib. i. ; C. C. C. Volker, Commentat. dc C. 
Cornet ii Galli Forojulicnsis Vita et Scriptis, part i., 
Bonn, 1840, 8vo., containing the history of his life, 
and part ii., Elberfcld, 1844, on the writings of 
Gallus). A. W. Becker, in his work entitled 
Gallus, has lately made use of the life of Corn. 
Gallus for the purpose of explaining the most im- 0 
portant points of the private life of the Romans in 
the time of Augustus. An English translation of 
this work was published in 1844. [L. S.J 

GALLUS, A. DI'DIUS, was curator aquarum 
in the reign of Caligula, a.d. 40. In the reign of 
Claudius, a. d. 50, he commanded a Roman army 
in Bosporus, and subsequently he was appointed 
by the same, emperor to succeed Ostorius in Britain, 
where, however, he confined himself to protecting 
what the Romans had gained before, for he was 
then at an advanced age, and governed his pro- 
vince through his legates. In his earlier years he 
seems to have been a man of great ambition, and of 
some eminence as an orator. (Frontin. do Aquaed. 
102 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 15, 40, xiv. 29, Agrio. 14; 
Quintil. vi. 3. § 68.) CL. S.J 

GALLUS, FA'DIUS. 1. M. Fadius Gallus, 
an intimate friend of Cicero and Atticua, appears 

Q O 
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to have been a man of great acquirements and of L. f. Q. n. Callus, was consul in b. c. 2 69 with 
an amiable character. Among Cicero's letters there C. Fabius Pictor, and carried on a war against the 
are several (ad Fain, vii. 23 — 27) which are ad- Picentes, which, however, was not brougm to a 

dressed to M. Fadius. It seeiys that during the close till the year after. This consulship is re- 

civil war he belonged to the party of Caesar, and markable in the history of Rome as being the year 
fought under him as legate in Spain in b. c. 49. in which silver was first coined at Rome. In 

He was a follower of Epicurus in his philosophical b. c. 257 Q. Ogulnius was appointed dictator for 

views, but nevertheless wrote an eulogy on M. the purpose of conducting the feriae Latinac. (Eu- 
Porcius Cato Uticensis, which is lost. It should trop. ii. 16; Liv. Epit. 15 ; Plin. //. N. xxxiii. 
be observed that in most editions of Cicero his 13.) 


name is wrongly given as M. Fabius Gallus. (Cic. 
ad Earn. ii. 14, vii. 24, ix. 25, xiii. 59, xv. 1 4, ud 
Att. vii. 3, viii. 3, 12, xiii. 49.) 

2. Q. Fadius Gallus, a brother of No. 1. In 
U. c. 46 the two brothers had a dispute, and on 
that occasion Cicero recommended M. Fadius 
Gallus to Paetus. Cicero calls Q. Fadius a homo 
non sapiens. </* Fin. ii. 17. 18, ad Fain. ix. 25.) 

3. T. Fadius Gallus, was quaestor of Cicero 

in his consulship, B. c. 63, and tribune of the people 
in B. c. 57, in which year In* exerted himself with 
others to effect the recal of Cicero from exile. At 
a later peYiod T. Fadius himself appears to have 
lived in exile, and Cicero in a letter still extant 
(ad Fam. v. 18) consoled him in his misfortune. 
(Cic. ad Q. Frat. i. 4, ad Att. iii. 23 % po»t Fed. in 
Henat. 8, ad Fain. vii. 27.) [ L. S.] 

GALLUS, FLA'VIUS, was tribune of the 
soldiers under Antony in his unfortunate campaign 
against the Parthians in B. c. 38. Dpring Antony’s 
retreat Flavius Gallus made an inconsiderate 
attack upon the enemy, for which he paid with 
his life. (Plut. Ant. 42, 43.) [L. S.] 

GALLUS, GUT I US, was denounced to Nero 
bv Quintianus as an accomplice in the conspiracy 
of Piso ; but as the evidence against him was not 
strong enough to condemn him, he was punished 
only with exile. (Tac. Ann. xv. 56, 7 1.) [L.S.] 

GALLUS, IIERE'NNIUS, an actor whom L. 
Cornelius Balbus, when at Gndea, raised to the 
rank of an eques, by presenting him with a gold 
ring, and introducing him to the seats in the theatre, 
which were reserved for the equites. (Cic. ad Fam. 
x. 32.) [L. S.] 

GALLUS, IIERE'NNIUS, a Roman general, 
legate of the first legion of the army on the Rhine 
(a.j>. 69) was stationed at Bonn when the Bata- 
vian insurrection broke out, and was ordered by 
Hordeonius Flaccus to prevent some Batavian co- 
horts, which had deserted from the Romans, from 
uniting with Civilis. Hordeonius recalled his 
commands, but Gallus was compelled by bis own 
soldiers to fight, and was defeated through the 
fault of his Belgic auxiliaries. He was afterwards 
associated with Vocula in the command, after the 
deposition of Hordeonius, and was in command of 
the camp at GeLduba when a trifling accident ex- 
cited a mutiny among his soldiers, who scourged 
and bound him ; but he was released by Vocula. 
When Vocula was killed at Novcsiura, Ilerennius 
was only bound. He was afterwards killed by 
Valentinus and Tutor, a. d. 70. [Civilis ; Vo- 
cula; Valentinus J. (Tac. Hist. iv. 19, 20, 26, 
27,59,70,77.) [P. S.] 

GALLUS, NO'NIUS, a Roman general of the 
time of Augustus, who in ilc. 29 defeated the 
Treviri and Germans. (Dion Cass. Ii. 20.) lie 
may possibly be the same as the Nonius who, ac- 
cording to Plutarch (Cic. 38), fought under Pompey 
against Caesar. [L. S.J 

GALLUS, OGU'LNIUS. 1. Q. Ogulnius, 


2. M. Ogulnius Gallus, was praetor in b. c. 
181, with the jurisdiction in the city. (Liv. xxxix. 
56, xl. 1.) , [L.S.] 

GALLUS, L. PLO'TIUS, a native of Cisalpine 
Gaul, was the first person that ever set up a school 
at Rome for the purpose of teaching Latin and 
rhetoric, about b. <:. 88. Cicero in his boyhood 
knew him, and would have liked to receive instruc- 
tion from him in Latin, but his friends prevented 
it, thinking that* - the study of Greek was a better 
training for the intellect. L. Plotius lived to a very 
advanced age, and was regarded by Later writers 
as the father of Roman rhetoric. (Sueton, De clur. 
IVid. 2 ; Hieron. in Ktueb. Chron. 01. 173, 1 ; 
Quintil. ii. 4. § 44 ; Senec. Control', ii. prooem.) 
Besides a work de (Jestu (Quintil. xi. 3. § 143), 
he wrote judicial orations for other persons, as for 
Atratinus, who in B. c. 56 accused M. Coelius 
Rufus. (Comp. Cic. Fraym. p. 461 ; Schol. Rob. 
ad Cic. p. Arch. p. 357, ed. Orulli ; V arro , de L.L. 
viii. 36.) [L. S.J 

GALLUS, C. POMPKIUS, was consul in a.d. 
49 with Q. Veratmius. (Tac. Ann. xii. 5; 
Fasti.) [L. S.J 

GALLUS, RU'BIUUS, a contemporary of the 
emperor Otho, commanded a detachment of troops 
at Brixellum ; and after the fall of Otho he assisted 
! in suppressing the insurrection among the soldiers, 

| a. D. 69. Shortly after he is said to have insti- 
gated Caecina to his treachery against Vitellius ; 
and Vespasian aftcHvards sent him out to suppress 
the Sarmatians, in which he succeeded. The C. 
Ruhrius Gallus, who was consul suffectus in a. n. 
101, may have been a son of our Kubrias Gallus. 
(Tac. Hint. ii. 51, 99 ; Dion Cass. Ixiii. 27 ; Joseph. 
Hell. Jud. vii. 4. 4} 3.) [L. S.J 

GALLUS, SUL1TCIUS. 1. C. Sulpiciuk, 
C. k. Skr. n. Gali.uk, was consul in b.c. 243 
with C. Fundanius Fundulus. (Fasti ; Diod. Fragm. 
Vat. p. 60, ed. Dindorf.) 

2. C. Sulpk ius C. f. C. n. Gallus. In b. c. 

170 Spanish aniltassadors came to Rome to com- 
plain of the avarice and extortion of the Roman 
commanders in Spain ; and when tho senate al- 
lowed them to choose four Romans as their patrons, 
C. Sulpicius Gallus was one of them. Towards 
the end of the year he was elected praetor for B. c. 

1 69, and obtained the jurisdiction in the city as his 
province. During the great levy which was then 
made for the war against Macedonia, he protected 
the plebeians (i.e. the poorer classes) against the 
severity of the consuls. In n. c. 168 he served as 
tribune of the soldiers in the army of his friend 
L. Acmilius Paullus, with whose permission he 
one day assembled the troops, and announced to 
them that in a certain night and at a certain hour 
an eclipse of the moon was going to take place. 
He exnorted them not to be alarmed, and not to 
regard it as a fearful prodigy ; and when at the 
predicted moment the eclipse occurred, the soldiers 
utmost worshipped the wisdom of Gallus. In 
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t^e autumn of the year following, when Aemilius 
Paullus went on an excursion into Greece, he left 
the cdknmand of the Homan camp in the hands of 
his friend ; but the latter must soon after have 
returned to Rome, for he was elected consul for the 
year fi. c. 160'. In his consulship he carried on a 
successful war against the Ligurians, who were 
reduced to submission. On his return to Rome he 
was honoured with a triumph. C. Sulpicius Gallus 
appears to have been one of the most extraordinary 
men of his time ; Cicero in several passages speaks 
of him in terms of the highest praise : he had a 
more perfect knowledge of Greek than any man of his 
time, he was a distinguished orator, and altogether 
a person of an elegant and refined mind. His know- 
ledge of astronomy, which is frequently mentioned by 
Cicero, is attested by his predicting, with accuracy, 
the eclipse of the moon, which was visible in 
Greece. (Liv. xliii. 2, 13, 16, 17, xliv. 37, xlv. 
27, 44, Epit. 46; Plin. H. N. 41 . 12; J. Obscq. 
71 ; Didasc. of Teront. Andria ; Cic. Brut. 20, 23, 
de lie Publ. i. 14, 15, de Srnect. 14, de A mic. 27, 
de Off. i. 6 .) 

3. Q. Sulpicius Gallus, a son of No. 2, died 
at an early age, and his death was borne by his 
father with great fortitude. (Cic. de Orat. i. 53, 
Brut. 23, de Antic. 2, 6, ad Earn. tv. 6.) 

4. C. Gallus (some read Gallius), a Roman 

senator mentioned by Cicero (in JVrr. iii. 65), but 
it is uncertain whether he belonged to the Sulpicia 
or Aquillia gens. [L. S.] 

GALLUS, SURDI'NIUS, a wealthy Roman 
of the time of the emperor Claudius. When Clau- 
dius, in a. n. 46, removed a number of persons 
from the senate, because they had not sufficient 
means to keep up the senatorial dignity, Surdinius 
Gallus was preparing to go and settle at Carthage, 
but Claudius called him kick, saying that he would 
tie him with golden chains ; and Surdinius was 
made a senator. (Dion Cass. lx. 29.) [L. S.] 

GALLUS, TISIE'N US, iP Roman general be- 
longing to the party of L. Antonias and Fulvin in 
their war with Octavianus in n. c. 41. When 
Octavianus made an attack upon Nursia he was 
repulsed by Tisienus, who had the command in the 
place. In n. c. 36 he joined Sex. Pompeius in 
Sicily with reinforcements ; but after the defeat of 
Sextus, he surrendered, with his army, to Octavi- 
anus. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 13, xlix. 8 , 10;.Appian, 
B. C. iv. 32, v. 104, 117, 121 .) [L. S.] 

GALLUS, TREBONIA'NUS, Roman em- 
peror, a. n. 251-254. 

C. ViBiua Trxiionianus Gallus, whose origin 
and early history are altogether unknown, held a 
high command in the army which marched to op- 
pose the first great Inroad of the Goths (a.d. 251 ), 
and, according to Zosimus, contributed by his 
treachery to the disastrous issue of the liattle, 
which proved fatal to Decius and Herennius. [Dk- 
qjua ; IIxrxnnius Etruhcus.] The empire 
being thus suddenly left without a ruler, Gallus 
was selected, towards the end of November, a. d. 
251, by both the senate and the soldiers, as the 
person best qualified to mount the vacant throne, 
and Hostilianus, the surviving son of the late 
prince, was nominated his colleague. The first 
cate of the now ruler was to conclude a peace with 
the victorious barbarians in terms of which they 
agreed, to retire beyond the frontier, on condition 
of retaining their plunder and their captives and of 
receiving a fixed annual tribute as the price of 
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future forbearance. The disgrace inflicted on the 
Roman name by this shameful concession excited 
the indignation of the whole nation, while the 
suicidal folly of the humiliating compact was soon 
manifested. For scarcely had the provinces en- 
joyed one short year of tranquillity, when fresh 
hordes from the north and east, tempted by the 
golden harvest which their brethren had reaped, 
poured down upon the Illyrian border. They were, 
however, driven back with great loss by Aemilia- 
nus, general of the legions in Moesia, whose tri- 
umphant troops forthwith proclaimed him Augus- 
tus. Gallus, upon receiving intelligence of r this 
unexpected peril, despatched Valerianus [Valb- 
rianuh] to quell the rebellion ; but while the 
latter was employed in collecting an army from 
Germany and Gaul, Aemilianus, pressing forwards, 
had already entered I taly. Compelled by the ur- 
gency of the danger, Gallus, accompanied by Volu- 
sianus [Volurianus], whom he had previously 
invested with all the imperial dignities, marched 
forth to meet his rival, but before any collision 
had taken place between the opposing armies, 
both father and son were slain by their own 
soldiers, who despaired of success Hinder such 
leaders. The precise date of this event has given 
rise to controversy among chronologers, some of 
whom fix upon the year 253, and others upon that 
of 254. 

The name of Gallus is associated with nothing 
but cowardice and dishonour. The hatred and 
contempt attached to his memory may have led to 
the reports chronicled by Zosimus and Zonaras 
that the defeat of Decius was caused by his perfidy, 
and that he subsequently became the murderer of 
Hostilianus [Hostilianus]. In addition to the 
misery produced by the inroads of the barbarians 
during this reign, great dismny arose from the 
rapid progress of a deadly pestilence which, com- 
mencing in Ethiopia, spread over every region of 
the empire, and continued its ravages for the space 
of fifteen years. (Zonar. xii. 20 , 21 ; Zosirn. i. 
23 — 28 ; Victor, de Coes. 30, Epit. 30 ; Eutrop. 
ix. 5 ; Jomandes, de Reb. Goth. 19.) [W. R.J 

GALLUS, P. VOLU'MNIUS, with the agno- 
men Anrintinns, was consul in n. c. 461 with Ser. 
j Sulpicius Camerinus. (Liv. iii. 10 ; Dionys. x. 1 ; 
Diod. xi. 84 ; Val. Max. i. 6 . § 5 ; Plin. H. N. ii. 
57.) [L. S.) 

GALVIA, CRISPINILLA. [Crispinilla.] 

GAME'LII (yap^hioi deol), that is, the divini- 
ties protecting and presiding over marriage. (Pol- 
lux, i. 24 ; Maxim. Tyr. xxvi. 6.) Plutarch 
( Quaesf. Rom. 2) says, that those who married 
required (the protection of) five divinities, viz. 
Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, Peitho, and Artemis. 
(Comp. Dion Chrys. Orat. vii. p. 568.) But these 
are not all, for the Moerae too are called &«*! *yo- 
juifAtcu (Spanheim ad Cal/im. Hymn, in Bum. 23, 
in Bel. 292, 297), and, in foct, nearly all the gods 
might be regarded ns the protectors of marriage, 
though the five mentioned by Plutarch perhaps 
more particularly than others. The Athenians 
called their month of Gamelion after these divini- 
ties. Respecting the festival of the G amelia see 
Bid. of Ant. s. v. . [L. S.] 

GANNASCUS, a chief of the Ch&uci, a Suevian 
race settled between the Weser ( Visnrgig) and the 
Elbe ( Albis). Gannascus himself, however, was of 
Batavian origin, and' had long served Rome among 
the Batavian auxiliaries. He had deserted in a.d, 
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47, when, at the' head of the Chirnci, he passed up 
the Rhine, and ravaged the western bank of the 
river. His inroads were stopped by On. Domitius 
Corbulo [Corbulo], into whose hands Gannoscus 
was betrayed, and executed as a deserter. (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 18, 19.) [W. B. D.] 

GANNYS, distinctly mentioned by Dion Cas- 
sius in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters of 
book seventy-eight as an active supporter of Ela- 
gabalus, being classed in the latter passage with 
Comazon, is believed to be the person whose name 
has dropped out of the text at the commencement 
of the sixth chapter in book seventy-nine, who is 
there represented as the preceptor and guardian of 
Elagabalns, as the individual who by his astuteness 
and energy accomplished the overthrow of Macri- 
nua, and as one of the first victims of the youthful 
tyrant after he was seated upon the throne. Sul- 
masius (ad Sjxtrtian. Hadrian. 16) endeavours to 
show that Garinj/s and Comazon are not real per- 
sonages, but epithets of contempt applied by the 
historian to the profligate Syrian, whose sensuality 
and riotous folly would cause him to be designated 
as rdvov teal Kw/ax^oirra (i. e. glutton and reveller). 
This positioil has, however, been most successfully 
attacked by Reimarus (ad Dion. Cats, lxxviii. .’18), 
and is unquestionably quite untenable. [Co 
MA2GN-] [\V. II. J 

GANYME'DES (ravvixySris). According to J 
Homer and others, he was a son of Tros by Calir- 
rhoe, and a brother of llus and Assarucus ; being 
the most beautiful of all mortals, he was carried off 
by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus, and 
live among the eternal gods. (Horn. 11. xx. 231, 
&c. ; Pind. Ol. 1. 44, xi. in fin. ; Apollod. iii. 12. 

§ 2.) The traditions about Ganymede*, however, 
differ greatly in their detail, for some call him a 
son of I>aotnedon (Cic. 7w.se. i. 22 ; Eurip. Trotvl. 
822), others a son of llus (Tzetz. ad LyrojJi. 34), 
and others, again, of Erichthonius or Ahsaracus. 
(Hygin. Fab. 224, 271.) The manner in which he 
was carried away from the earth is likewise differ- 
ently described ; for while Homer mentions the 
gods in general, later writers state that Zeus him- 
self carried him off, either in his natural shape, 
or in the form of an eagle, or that he sent his eagle 
to fetch Ganymedes into heaven. (Apollod. /. c. ; 
Virg. Aen. v. 253; Ov. Met. x. 255 ; Lucian, 
Dud. Dear. 4.) Other statements of later date 
seem to be no more than arbitrary interpretations 
foisted upon the genuine legend. Thu# we are told 
that he was not carried off by any god, but either 
by Tantalus or Minos, that he was killed during 
the chase, and buried on the Mysian Olympus. 
(Steph. Byz. $. v. *A pirayia ; Strab. xiii. p. 587 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 986, 1205.) One tradition, 
which has a somewhat more genuine appearance, 
stated that he was carried off by Eos. (.Schol. ad 
AjxMon. Ithod . iii. 115.) There is, further, no 
agreement as to the place where the event occurred. 
(Strab., Steph. Byz. U. oc., Ilorat. Cana. iii. 20, in 
fin.) The early legend simply states that Gany- 
medes was carried off that he might be the cup- 
bearer of Zeus, in which office he was conceived to 
have succeeded Hebe (comp. Diod. iv. 75 ; Virg. 
Ant. i. 28) : but later writers describe him as the 
beloved and favourite of Zeus, without allusion to 
his office. (Eurip. Orest. 1392 ; Plat. Phaedr. p. 
255 ; Xenoph. Symp. viii. 30 ; Cic. 7'tue. iv. 33.) 
Zeus compensated the father -for his loss with the 
present of a pair of divine bones (Horn. U, v. 
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266, Hymn, in Fen. 202, &c. ; Apollod. ii. 5> §'9 $ 
Paus. v. 24. $ 1), and Hermes, who took the 
horses to Tros, at the same time comforted him by 
informing him that by the will of Zeus, Ganymedes 
had become immortal and exempt from old ape. 
Other writers state that the compensation which 
Zeus gavo to Tros consisted of a golden vine. 
(Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1399 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1697.) The idea of Ganymedes being the cup- 
bearer of Zeus (umiyer) subsequently gave rise 
to his identification with the divinity who wus 
believed to preside over the sources of the Nile 
(Philostr. Fit. A poll. vi. 26; Pind. Fragm.\ 10. 
ed. Bockh.), and of ’his being placed by as- 
tronomers among the stars under the name of 
Aquarius. (Eratosth. Catast. 26 ; Vixg. Georg . 
iii. 364 ; Hygin. Fab. 224 ; Poet . Astr. ii. 29.) 
Ganymedes was frequently represented in works of 
art as a beautiful youth with the Phrygian cap. 
He appears either as the companion of Zeus (Paus. 
v. 24. § 1 ), or in the act of being carried off by an 
eagle, or of giving food to an eagle from a patera. 
The Romans called Ganymedes by a corrupt form 
of his name Cntamitus. (Plaut. Men. i. 2. 34.) 

Ganymedes was an appellation sometimes given 
to handsome slaves who officiated as cupbearers. 
(Petron. 91 ; Martial, Epigr. ix. 37 ; Juv. v. 
59.) [L. S.J 

GANYME'DES (ravvyftiris). 1. Governor of 
Aenos, in Thrace, while the town and district be- 
longed to Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt. 
(Polyb. v. 34.) Ganymedes betrayed Aenos to 
Philip 1 1., king of Macedonia, u. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 

Itf) . 

2. A eunuch attached to the Egyptian court, 
and tutor of Arsinoe, youngest daughter of Pto- 
lemy Auletes. | Aksinok, No. 6.] Towards the 
end of u. ( . 48 Ganymedes accompanied Arsinoe 
in her flight from Alexandria to the Aegyptiau 
camp; and, after assassinating their leader, Achillas 
[Achillas], he sues ;eded to the command of the 
troops, whose favour he had secured by a liberal 
donative. Ganymedes, by his skilful dispositions 
and unremitting attacks, greatly distressed and 
endangered Caesar, whom he kept besieged in the 
upper city of Alexandria. Ity hydraulic wheels, 
he poured sea-water into the tanks and reservoirs 
of the Roman quarter ; cut off Caesar's communi- 
cation with his fleet, equip|>cd two flotillas from 
the docks, the guardships, and the trading vessels, 
and twice encountered Caesar, once in the road- 
stead, and once in the inner harbour of Alexandria. 
Rut after her brother Ptolemy joined the insur- 
gents, the power of Arsinoe declined, and Gany- 
medes disappears from history. (Hirt. Pell. Ale.r. 

4 — 24 ; Dion Cuss. xlii. 39 — 44 ; Lucan, x. 520 
—531.) LW. B. D.J 

GAOS (rawj), the commander of the Persian 
fleet, in the great expedition sent by Artaxerxcs 
against Evngoms in Cyprus, n. c. 386. In this 
situation he was subordinate to Tiribazus, whose 
daughter he hod married, and who held the chief 
command by sea ; but he contributed essentially 
to the success of the war, and totally defeated the 
fleet of Evagoros off Citium. But }hc protracted 
siege of Salamis having given rise to dissensions 
among the generals, which led to the recal of Ti- 
ribazus, Gaos became apprehensive of being in- 
volved in his disgrace, and determined to revolt 
from the Persian king. Accordingly, after the 
termination of the Cyprian war, he kept together 
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the forces under his command, on whose attach- 
ment he deemed that he. could rely, and entered 
into an alliance with Acoris, king of Egypt, and 
with the Lacedaemonians, who gladly embraced 
the opportunity to renew hostilities against Persia. 
But in the midst of his preparations, Gaos was cut 
off by secret assassination. (Diod. xv. 3, 9, 18.) 
It is undoubtedly the same person who is called by 
Polyaenus (vii. 20) Glos (TAows), whom that author 
mentions as carrying on war in Cyprus. There is 
some doubt, indeed, which is the more correct form 
of the name. (See Casaubon, ad Pobjacn. 1. c . ; 
Wesseling, ad Diod. xv. 3.) [E. H. B.] 

GA'RANUS, a sheplferd of gigantic bodily 
sti£gth, who is said to have come from Greece 
into Italy in the reign of Evander, and slew 
Caeus. (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 203.) Aurelius Victor 
(Orig. Gent. Horn. 6) calls him Recaranus, but both 
vMters agree in identifying him with the Greek 
Heracles. • [L. S.] 

GARGIXIUS MART I AXIS. [Martialis.] 
GA'RGARUS (Tdpyapos). a son of Zeus, from 
whom the town and mountain of Gnrgara in My&ia 
were believed to have derived their name. (Steph. 
By*. 8. r. rdftyapa. ) [L. S.] 

C. GARGO'NIUS, a Roman eqnes, whom Cicero 
calls an unlearned rnbulist, but a very fluent and 
shrewd speaker. ( It rut . 48). A different person of i 
the same name is ridiculed by Horace. (Sat. i. 2. j 
27, 4. 92.) It must be observed that in many MSS. \ 
and editions his name is written Gorgonius instead j 
of Gargonius. There is also a rhetorician of the . 
name of Gargonius or Gorgonius (some read Gar- j 
gius), who is mentioned by Seneca, but is other- ; 
wise unknown. (Control', i. 7, iv. 24, Snasor. ! 
7.) [L. S.J j 

GA'RIDAS, a Graeco- Roman jurist, said by 
Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli (who calls him Garidas 
Leo) to have been a judex veli. ( Prarnnt. Mr/stag. 
p. 15, 871, 400, 407.) He wrote, concerning ho- 
micides and those who take* refuge in sanctuaries, 
to Cons/antinus Ducas (reigned A. n. 1059-1087), 
not Michael Ducas, as stated by Bach and by 
Pohl (ad Suarcs. Not it. Basil. p. 140. n. $*: Basil. 
ed. Fabrot. vol. vii. p. 693.) He also wrote a 
treatise concerning actions in alphabetical order, in 
which arrangement he was afterwards imitated by 
Pscllus. (Basil, vol. ii. p.548, 558, 574, 851, 852, 
vol. iii. p. 78, 115, 249, 353, 389, 391, .vol. vii. 
p. 851, 914 ; Assemani, Bibl. Jur. Or. ii. 20. 
p. 411 ; Heimbach, Dr Basil. Oriff. p. 73; Zneha- 
riae, flint. Jur. Gr. Bom. Did in. $; 43.) [J. T. G.] 
GAUl) A, a Numidkin, was son of Mastanabal, 
grandson of Mnsinissa, and half-brother to Jugur- 
tha, and lmd been named by his uncle Micipsa ns 
heir to the kingdom, should Adherbal, Hicmpsnl, 
and Jugurtha die without issue. In the Jugtir- 
thine war he joined the Romans. Sallust repre- 
sents him as weak alike in body and in mind ; and 
Marius therefore, when (in B. c. 108) he was en- 
deavouring to form a party for himself against 
Metellus, whom he wished to supersede in the 
command, had little difficulty in gaining Gamin, to 
whom Metellus had refused certain marks of ho- 
nour, .to which, as king>-prcsumptive, the Numidian 
conceived himself entitled. (Sail. Jug. 85 ; comp. 
Pint, Mar. 7, 8.) [E. E.] 

GAUDE'NTIUS, the author of an elementary 
treatise on music, which is written in Greek. No 
information whatever has come down to us con- 
cerning him, and we lire in utter ignorance about 
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j him except one or two points which we may gather 
from the treatise which bears his name. In his 
theory Gaudentius follows the doctrines of Aris- 
toxenus, whence it is inferred that he lived before 
the time of Ptolemy, whose views seem to have 
been unknown to him. His treatise bears the title 
EtVtvy&ryi) dppovut ; it treats of the elements of 
music, of the voice, of sounds, intervals, systems, 
&c., and forms an introduction to the study of 
music which seems to have enjoyed some reputation 
in antiquity. Cassiodorus ( Divin. Jject. 8) men- 
tions it with praise, and tells us that one of his 
contemporaries, Mutianus, had made a Latin trans- 
lation of it for the use of schools. This translation 
is, however, lost. The Greek original is printed 
with notes and a Latin translation in Meibom's 
Antifj. Musicae Scnptorrs. (Comp. Fabr. Bibl. 
Grace, vol. iii. p. 647, &c.) [L. S.J 

GAUDE'NTIUS, the pupil and friend of Phi- 
lastrius [PhilastwusJ, was, upon the death of 
his master, elected to th<* vaeant see of Brescia by 
the united voice of both clergy and laity. Having 
received intelligence of his elevation while travel- 
ling in the east, he sought to decline the respon- 
sibility of the sasred office. But being warmly 
pressed by Ambrose, and threatened at the same 
time with excommunication by the oriental bishops 
in case he should persist in a refusal, his scruples 
were at length overcome. The most remarkable 
event of his subsequent career was the embassy 
which he undertook to the court of Arcadius, in 
a. n. 405, in behalf of Chrysostom, who has com- 
memorated with eloquent gratitude this mark of 
attachment, although it was productive of no 
happy result. The year in which GaudcntiuB was 
born is unknown, as well as that in which he was 
raised to the episcopate, and that in which he died, 
j Tillemont fixes upon a. i». 410 as the period of his 
| decease, while bv others it is brought down as low 
' as 427. 

The extant works of Gaudentius consist of 
twenty-one discourses (scrmoncs ?), simple in style, 
but devoid of all grace or felicity of expression, 
deeply imbued with allegorical phantasies and 
farfetched conceits, exhibiting little to please or to 
instruct. Of these ten were preached during 
Easter ( Past'ftulcs). and were committed to writing 
at the request of Benevolus, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the congregation, who had been precluded 
by sickness from being present ; live are upon re- 
markable texts in Scripture, but not connected with 
each other ; one is the address delivered on the 
May of his ordination (Ik Ordinatiom sui) before 
St. Ambrose, who officiated on that occasion ; one 
is on the dedication of the church (Da Dediear- 
tione Basilicar) built to receive the relics of forty 
martyrs; two are in the form of epistles; the first 
Ad Grrminium on the obligation of almsgiving, 
the second Ad Paufum Diaconum on the words of 
St. John’s Gospel, “ My father is greater than I,” 
misinterpreted by the Arians; the remaining two, 
}k. Petro et Paulo , and De Vita et Obitu Philastrii, 
were first added in the edition of Galeardus. 

The Bythmus dc PhUastrio. , Liber de Singularite 
Clericoruni , and the Commentarii ■ m Symbol urn, 
which have been ascribed to various fathers, cer- 
tainly do not belong to Gaudentius. 

The collected writings of Gaudentius were first 
published in the Palrum Monumenia Orthodoxogra- 
pha of J. J. Grynaeus, fol. Bas. 1569, will be found 
also in the Bibl. Pair . Max. fol. Lttg. Bat.. 1877# 

4 4 
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vol. v. p. 942, and under their best form in the 
edition of J*hUastrms by Uoleardus, fol. Brix. 
1738. [W. It.] 

GAU'RADAS ( ravpdfias), the author of an epi- 
gram in the Greek Anthology, in the Doric dialect, 
of that fanciful kind in which an echo is made to 
repeat the last word of the line, and thus to return 
an answer to its sense. The first two, out of the 
six lines of the epigram, may serve for an ex- 
ample : — 

*Ax«i flAa f*oi trvyKaraivfffSv n. — rl ; 

*Ep£ nopicncas' d 84 p.' oi <pi\u. — <pt Ac?. 

Nothing more is known of Gauradas. [P. S.] 

GA'VIUS or GA'BI US, a name which occurs 
in some Homan municipia. Cicero mentions at 
least three persons of this name : — 

1. P. Gavius, of C’osa, crucified by Verrcs (Cic. 
c. Verr. v. til). 

2. T. Gavius Caepio, a man of wealth and 
rank, whose son was tribune of the soldiers in the 
army of Bibulus in Syria, b. c. 50 (ail Alt. v. 20. 

M)- 

3. L. Gavius, who attended- to the business of 
Brutus in Cappadocia, when Cicero was proconsul 
in Cilicia, and to whom Cicero offered a praefecture 
at the request of Brutus. Cicero, however, com- 
plains bitterly of the disrespectful behaviour of 
Gavius, and calls him “canis P. Clodii.” (ail Alt. 
vi. 1. § 4, 3. § 0.) Whether he is the same as 
the Gavius of Firmum (ail All. iv. 8. b. § 3) can- 
not be determined. 

Three persons of this name likewise occur in the 
history of Homan literature : — 

1. Gavius A pick's. [ Apicius, No 2.) 

2. Gavius Bassus. [Bassus.] 

3. Gavius Silo, a rhetorician, mentioned by 
the elder Seneca. (Senec. Controv. v. Praef.) 

GAZA, THEODO'R US, one of the latest of 
the scholars and writers of the Byzantine empire, was 
a native, not of Athens, as some have erroneously 
supposed, but of Thessalonica ; and on the capture 
of that city by the Turks (a. i>. 1430), he fled into 
Italy. He appears to have gone first to Mantua, 
where he studied the Latin tongue, under Victo- 
rinus of Feltre, who was then teaching at Mantua. 
In a. d. 1439 he was at the council of Florence ; 
and in 1440 he was at Sienna. He afterwards 
settled at Ferrara, where he was appointed rector 
and professor of Greek in the Gymnasium on 
its establishment (which took place under duke 
Lionel, who occupied the duchy from 1441 to 
1450) ; and, by bis talents and reputation, attracted 
students thither from all parts of Italy. At Fer- 
rara he composed his elements of grammar. 1 1 has 
been said that before this appointment he was re- 
duced to the greatest destitution ; but this is 
doubtful, though he has himself recorded that he 
gained his subsistence at one time by transcribing 
books ; and a copy of the Politica of Aristotle 
and of the Iliad of Homer, transcribed by him, 
were, a century since, and perhaps still are, extant 
at Venice. 

In 1450 he was, with several other Greeks, 
invited to Home by Pope Nicholas V., and 
was employed in translating the works of Greek 
antbors into Latin. After the death of Ni- 
cholas, Theodore went (a. n. 1456) to Naples, 
where he obtained an honourable appointment 
from the king, Alfonso the Magnanimous, to 
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whose favour he was recommended by Panormith,* 
the king's secretary. On the death of Alfonso 
(a. d. 1458), he returned to Rome, where he re- 
mained, under the patronage of Cardinal Bessarion, 
by whose recommendation he was provided with a 
benefice in the southern part of the kingdom of 
Naples ; according to some statements, in Apulia, 
according to others in the country ef the Bruttii, t. e. 
in Calabria. The benefice was itself small j and the 
fraud or carelessness of those who received the in- 
come for him (as he continued to reside at Rome), 
made it still less. Disappointed in the hope of a 
reward for his literary labours (especially for his 
translations of Aristotle^ lie Ilistoria AnimaJium) 
from the Pope (Sixtus IV.), whose niggardly rerfhpn- 
pense he is said to have thrown indignantly intotbe 
Tiber, he retired (according to the account most com- 
monly received) to his benefice, and there ended his 
days. He was certainly buried there. Hody 
however, shown reqpon to doubt the truth of the story 
of his indignation at the Pope’s niggardliness (al- 
though this niggardliness is made the subject of an 
indignant remonstrance by Melancthon, and of some 
bitter verses by Jul. Caes. Scaliger) ; and several 
authorities of the period in which he lived state 
that he died at Rome. It is remarkable that the 
place of the death of a man so eminent should be 
thus doubtful. Melchior Adam ( Vitae (lermanor. 
Philosojdt ., ed. 3d, p. 7) states that Rudolpltus 
Agricola heard him (a. d. 1476 or 1477) “Ari- 
stotelis scripta enarrantem an obscure expression, 
but which, if founded in fact, shows that he must 
have at least paid a visit to Ferrara during or after 
his second- residence at Rome. His death occurred 
a. n. 1478, when he must have been far advanced 
in years. 

The ability and learning of Theodore Gaza re- 
ceived the highest praise in his own and the suc- 
ceeding age. His accurate acquaintance with the 
Latin language, and his ready and elegant employ- 
ment of it, made it ‘doubtful whether his Latin 
versions of Greek writers or his Greek versions of 
Latin writers were the more excellent. Hody haa 
collected the eulogies passed upon him in prose and 
verse by many scholars, including Politian, Eras- 
mus Xy lander, Jul. Cae*., and Jos. Scaliger, Me- 
lancthon, and Huet. He was however, severely 
criticised in his own day by Georgius Trapcxuntius 
and his. son Andreas. He had incurred the entnitv 
of George by making new I^atin versions of 
writings which George had already translated ; 
and Politian, though elsewhere the eulogist of 
Theodore, charges him with having concealed the 
obligations which he owed to the versions of his 
predecessor. 

His works are as follows : 1. rpapparutfit Elcra- 
yuryijs rd tis r4<r<rapa, or Introductirae Gram- 
malice* Lihri I V. This Greek grammar was first 
printed by Aldus Mamitius at Venice a. d. 1495; 
it long enjoyed a high reputation, and was re- 
peatedly reprinted, entire or in separate portions. 

A Latin version was also made of the first and 
second books by Erasmus, and of the other parts by 
others. 2. Tl*p\ Myvuv,orJ)c McruUm «, a treatise on 
the months of the Athenian calendar, first printed, 
with the grammar, by Aldus, as above. This also 
has been repeatedly reprinted, either by itself* or 
with a Latin version by Perellus ; the version has 
also been separately printed, and is inserted in the 
Thenauru* of Gronovius. (Vol. ix. ool. 977 — 1016.) 

3. n«pi 'Apxaiayoylat T odpKvr, Epidola ad JPnute* 
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Philelphum de Oriyine Turcarum , published with 
a Latin version by Allatius, in his ^v/xyiura. 8vo. 
Colon. Ag. 1653. vol. ii. p. 381, &c. A Latin 
version by Castalio had been previously published 
with the version of the History of Laonieus Chalco- 
condyles, by Clauserus. Fol. Basil, 1556, p. 181, 
&c. 4. Epistola Ixiiina ad Christophor. Per - 

sonant* printed in the Giomale de ’ Lett. cT Italia , 
vol. xix. p. 337, l*2mo. Ven. 1714 ; and in the 
Dissertazioni Vossiane of Apostolo Zeno, 4 to. Ven. 
1753, vol. ii. p. 1 39. Some other letters of his are 
mentioned by Allatius, Contra Creyython. p. 18 ; 
and a Commentarius ad SUituas Philostrati is 
noticed by Nic. Comnenusf Pracnotion Mystayoy. 
p. JflL He also took part in the controversy on 
thjQPuparative merits of the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian philosophy ; but his Contradictorius Liber 
ad Itessarioncm , pro A ridotelc, in Plcthanem , has 
never been printed. Some other unpublished 
writings of his are noticed by FqJ>ricius. 

His principal translations from Greek into Latin 
were as follows : 1. Aristotclis de llistoria Anima- 
liunt Libri IX. ; de Partibus AnimaHum Libri / V. ; 
De Generatinnc A nimalium Libri V. In the pre- 
face he calls himself “ Theodorus Graecus Thessa- 
lonicensis.” Fol. Venet. 1476. These translations 
have been frequently reprinted among the works 
of Aristotle, with or without the original. 2. Ari- 
stotclis Problemata. This version was made under 
the pontificate of Nicholas V., and revised under 
that of Sixtus IV.; and was printed at Rome a. n. 
1475. The earliest edition mentioned by Fabri- 
cius is that of Venice. Fol. a. n. 1493. 3. T/ico- 

pkrasli llistoria PUinlarum JAbri X and l>e 
diusis Plantarum Libri VI. This version, pre- 
pared during the pontificate of Nicholas V., was 
first printed at Treviso, a. d. 1483. (Panzer, 
Annul. Typog. vol. iii. p. 40.) It has been re- 
printed, with corrections, by Ileinsius and Bodaeus. 
The little book, Theophrusti de SujTructibus* Theo- 
doro Gaza Interpret*, publish'd by 11. Sybold, at 
Stnisburg, is merely a reprint of the last four books 
of the llistoria Plantarum. 4. A/e.raudii Ajdiro- 
disiei PrMemuium Libri //., printed at Venice 
(fol. a. n. 1501) ; and often reprinted. Gaza, in 
his preface to this translation, rejects the common 
opinion, that it was the work of Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis, and ascribes it to some later writer ; but 
he does not name Alexander Trallianus. [Ai.kx- 
andkr AlMtRonisiKNSis]. 5. Aeltanus de Jn- 
slrumdis A debus. Fabricius does not mention any 
earlier edition of this version than that of Cologne, 
A. D. 1524 ; but it was printed at Home as early 
as 1487, in 4 to., by Kucherius SilberuR. (Panzer, 
Ann. Typ. vol. ii. p. 491.) 6. Chrysostomi Homiliae 
i/uinffws de Ineamprehensibili Dei Nutura. This 
version is found in several of the editions of Chry- 
sostom's works. In Fabricius there is a notice of 
some other unpublished translations by Gaza, os of 
the Aphvrismi of Hippocrates, and the Libri de He 
MUttari of the emperor Maurice. 

His versions from Latin into Greek were; l. 
M dpnov T vWlov Ktnlptsyos 'Pwjxaiou K drew If ictpt 
rrfpcur. A/. T. Ciceroni* Cato wre de SenecMc ; and 
2. the Oveipos roV HkmImvos* Somniwn SctfMonis* 
of the same author. These were both printed by 
Aldus Mttnutius At Venice, a. d. 1 5 1 9. 3. A letter 
of Pope Nicholas V. to Constantine Palaeologus, the 
last emperor of Constantinople. Both the original 
and the version are given in the Opuscufa A urea 
Theotoyiea o£Arcudius, 4 to. Rome, a.o. 1630, and 
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again A. d. 1670. (Hody, De Graecis Illustribus 
Linguae Graecae, &c. Instauratoribus. 8vo. Lond. 
1742. C. F. Boerneri, De Doctis Ilominibu a 
Graecis. 8vo. Lips. 1750 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. 
x. pp. 388 — 395.) [J. C. M.] 

GEGA'NIA GENS, a very ancient patrician 
gens, which traced its origin to the mythical Gyas, 
one of the companions of Aeneas. (Serv. ad Viry. 
Aen. v. 1 17.) According to both Livy (i. 30) and 
Dionysius (iii. 29), the Geganii were one of the 
most distinguished Alban houses, transplanted to 
Rome on the destruction of Alba by Tullus Hosti- 
lius, and enrolled among the Roman patres. The 
name, however, occurs even in tl\p reign of Numa, 
who is said to have chosen Gegania as one of the 
vestal virgins. (Plut. Num. 10.) Another Gega- 
nia is mentioned as the wife of Servius Tullius 
(Plut. de Fort. Rom. p. 323), or of Tarquinius 
Priscus (Dionys. iv. 7) ; and a third Gegania oc- 
curs in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. (Plut. 
Comp. Lyc. c. Num. 3.) 

There appears to have been only one family in 
this gens, that of Maokrinus, many members of 
which filled the highest offices in the state in the 
early times of the republic. The last of the family 
who is mentioned is M. Geganius Macerinus, who 
was consular tribune in B. c. 367 ; and from that 
time the name of Geganius does not occur at all in 
history till the year B. c. 100, when we read of 
one L Geganius who was killed along with Cn. 
Dolabella, the brother of Saturninus, in the troubles 
occasioned by the seditious schemes of the latter. 
(Oros. v. 17.) 

GELA'NO It (r«Advaj/>), king of Argos, who 
was expelled by Danaus. (Paus. ii. 16. § 1, 
1 9. § 2, &c. ; Apollod. ii. 1 . $ 4 ; compare 
Dana ns.) [L. S.J 

G E L A 'SI US ( r«A<£<r»or), the name of three Greek 
ecclesiastical writers. There were also two Popes 
of the name, but neither of them comes within the 
limits of the present work. 

1 . Bishop of Caksarkia, in Palestine, author of 
a book, Kot<* *A voyoltov* Against the Anomoeans 
[Aktws]. Photius distinguishes him from the 
nephew of Cyril mentioned below; but Fabricius 
and Cave identify them. (Phot. Bill. Codd. 89, 
102 .) 

2. Bishop of Caksarkia, in Palestine. He 

was sifter's son to Cyril of Jerusalem, by whose 
influence or authority he was appointed to his see, 
apparently before a. d. 367 • [Cvrillus of Jeru- 
salem.] It was at Cyril's desire that Gelasius 
undertook to compoRe an ecclesiastical history, as 
Photius says he had read in the Tlpooi/uov *is rd 
ytroi rijv 4icK\i)(ria<mirllv laropiav EdatSiov rov 
TlafjUplXoo, Preface to the. Continuation of the Eccle- 
siastic'll History of Eusebius Patnphi/L, written by 
Gelasius himself. It may be observed that Photius 
does not seem to have read the whole Work, but 
only the preface. It is probable that the work is 
referred to by Gelasius of Cyzicus in his History 
of the Council of Nice (i. 7), in the passage "Oy« 
yhu 'Powpivos If yovr TeXitrios t«6t« £8ti 

from which passage probably arose the statement 
mentioned by Photius, but refuted by a reference 
to dates, that Cyril and his Nephew Gelasius had 
translated the Ecclesiastical History of Rufinus 
into Greek. Fabricius confounds this Continua- 
tion of Eusebius with the History of the ' JVicmc 
Council , by Gelasius of Cyzicus ; but against all 
evidence, for Photius expressly distinguishes bee 
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tween the two works, and between their respective 
writers, comparing the style of one with that of 
the other. And the preface to the Continuation 
quoted by Photius distinctly asserts the author to 
have been the nephew of Cyril* The Continuation 
is not extant. Fabricius, without giving his au- 
thority, plnces the death of Gelasius in a. d. 394. 

The following writings of a Gelasius of Caesareia 
are mentioned ; but it is not clear to which of the 
Gelasii they belong. 

1. An Imposition of the. Creed* cited by Leontius, 
Adv. Ifestorium, lib. i., not far from the end. 
2. Ttjs 5«<nroTtJcij$ 'Eirupartlas or 

E is ra *Em<f>ayia Aoyos, A Homily for the Epi - 
phony, twice cited by Theodoret ( Eranid. Dial. 
i. iii.), who classes the writer among “the ancients 
of Palestine.’'' 3. A work of which Labbe has 
cited a fragment in his Consjxvtus Ope rum Damas- 
ceni; and which is described as Practica aToi\(l- 
onrts secundum Ecclcsiam. (Phot. MM. (’odd. 
88, 89; Theodoret. Opera , vol. iv. pp. 46, 2.51, 
ed. Schulze ; Leontius, Adr. A lest, apud MM. 
Pat rum* vol. ix. p. 684, ed Lyon. 1677 ; Fabric. 
Mid. Or. vol. ix. p. 290, &c.) 

3. Of Cvzicrs, was the sort of a presbyter of 
the church of Cyzicus, and it was while at home in 
his father's house that he met with an old volume 
written on parchment, containing a full account of 
what was said and done at the first council of Nice. 
From this record he derived considerable aid in 
arguing with the Eutychinns during their ascen- 
dancy under the usurper Basiliscus, a. n. 47.5 — 
477 ; and this induced him to collect further in- 
formation respecting the Council, from Joannes, 
Eusebius of Caesareia, Rufinus, and others. He 
embodied the information thus collected in a work 
termed by Photius TlpaKTinov r vs ripe erijs 2i irSSou 
Iv rpicri r6uois\ The Acts of the. First Council, in 
three parts ; but, as Photius remarks, it is as much 
entitled to the name of History as of Acts. The 
work is extant in the different editions of the Con- j 
cilia ; but it has been suspected that the third 
part, or book, has been mutilated or corrupted by 
the earliest editors, in order to get rid of the testi- 
mony which (judging from the abstract of Photius) 
it afforded, that Constantine was not baptized at 
Home by Pope Sylvester. The first book compre- 
hends the history of Constantine to his victory 
over Licinius. The second comprehends the history 
of the Council ; and contains some discussions be- 
tween certain ** philosophers,” advocates of “ the 
impious Ariits and the blasphemies invented by 
him,” and the “holy bishops” of the opposite 
party ; which discussions Cave believes to be pure 
inventions either of Gelasius or of the author of the 
ancient manuscript which formed the basis of his 
work. The thir^ book, as we now have it, con- 
tains only a few letters of the emperor Constan- 
tine. Baronius ascribes to Gelasius of Cyzicus a 
treatise against the Eutychians and Ncstorians, 
of which he supposes the work De Dmdnis Naturis, 
which is commonly regarded as the original Latin 
‘ work, and posses under the name of Pope Gelasius 
I., to be only a version. Baronius does not appear 
to have many supporters in this supposition. It 
may be observed that one manuscript used by 
Photius of the Hfflory of the Nicehe Council was 
anonymous, but in another the work was in- 
scribed “By ‘Gelasius, bishop of Caesareia in 
Palestine.” This inscription probably originated 
in a mistake. Photius could not find out who the 
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author of the work was further than he had dc* 
scribed himself in the preface, but says that there 
had been two, if not three, bishops of Caesareia of 
the name. (Phot. Bill. Codd. 15, 88, 89 ; Labbe, 
Concilia, vol. ii. col. 103 — 286; Fabric. Bill. Or. 
vol. ix. p. 291, &c., vol. xii. p. 581, &c. ; Cave, 
I list . Lilt. vol. i. p. 454, ed. Ox. 1740 — 43 ; Baro- 
nius, Annul, ad Ann. 496, cap. v. &c. ; Pagi, -<}»•£- 
tice in Baron.) [J. C. M.J 

GE'LI MKR (TeXlpep), last king of the Vandals 
(a. d. 530 — 534), son of Gelaris, grandson of 
Genzo, and great-grandson of Genseric, who, by 
the imprisonment and subsequent murder of Hil- 
deric, the reigning sovereign, usurped the throne of 
Carthage, a. n. 530. (Procop. Mil. Vand.JtKk.) 
Justinian, who had formed an alliance witMml- 
deric, in consequence of the protection afforded by 
him to the Catholics in Africa, commenced a war 
upon Gelirner, under the command of Belisaritffc, 
which, after the turn battles of Carthage and Bulla, 
ended in the overthrow of the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, a. i>. 534 (/hid. i. 10, ii. 9) ; thus ful- 
filling a current prophecy, of which the first half 
had been accomplished in the defeat of Ronifacius 
by Genseric (Gknskkk']: “ G. shall conquer B., 
and then B. shall conquer G.” (/hid. i. 21.) 

His brother, /aim, was killed at Bulla. (Ibid. ii. 
3.) He himself fled to Mount Pappua (ii. 4), 
was taken after a severe siege (ii. 7), carried to 
Constantinople, compelled to perform obeisance to 
Justinian, and then, though precluded by bis 
Arianism from the Patrician order, was treated 
kindly, and passed the rest of his life in an estate 
which was allowed to him in Galatia, (ii. 9.) # 

His general character resemhled the mingled 
cunning and cruelty which marked the princes of 

the Vandal tribes. But it can hardlv be accident 

* 

that has preserved so many traits of an almost 
romantic strain of thought and feeling. Such is 
his interview with his brother at Bulla, when they 
embraced each othefHn tears, with clasped hands, 
and without speaking a word (ii. 25). Such, when 
on Mount Pappua, is his request to the besieging 
general for a loaf, as not having seen bread for 
many days ; a sponge to wipe his inflamed eyes, 
and a harp, to sing a dirge composed by himself on 
his own miseries (ii. 6); or, again, his determina- 
tion to surrender at the moving sight of the two 
children fighting in the extremity of hunger for a 
rake (ii. 7). Such (if we adopt the interpretation 
of his friends) was the hysterical laugh in which, 
on his capture, he indulged at this sudden reverse 
of human fortune (ii. 7.), and his reiterated ex- 
clamation, without tear or sigh, ns he walked in 
Belisaiius’ triumphal procession, “Vanity of 
vanities — all is vanity.” (ii. 9. Comp. Gibbon, 
c. 41.) [A. P. 8.] 

GK'LLIAS (r«AA/at), a citizen of Agrigentnm, 
celebrated for his great wealth and magnificent 
style of living, as well as for his unbounded hospi- 
tality. He flourished just before the destruction of 
Agrigcntum by the Carthaginians under Hannibal, 
the son of Giscon (n. c. 406). On that occasion ho 
fled fhr refuge to the temple of Athena ; but when • 
he saw that no sanctuary coultf afford protection 
against the impiety of the enemy, he set fire to the 
temple and perished in the fiames. ( Diod. xiii. 88, 
90 ; A then. i. p. 4, a ; Val. Max. iv. B.) The name 
is written Tellias in most of the MSH. of Alhe- 
naeus, and the error (if it be one) mnst be of ancient 
date, o» th<?"name is thus quoted both by SuidA* 
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and Eustathius. (Suid. s. v. ’A (hjvcuos and TeA- 
A las\ Eustath. ad Od. p. 1471.) [E- H. B.j 

GE'LLIA GENS, plebeian, was of Samnite 
origin, and afterwards settled at Rome. We find 
two generals of this name in the history of the 
Samnite wars, Gellius Statius in the second Sam- 
nite war, who was defeated and taken prisoner, 
n. 305 (Liv. ix. 44), and Gellius Egnatius in the 
third Samnite war. [Egnatius, No. l.j The 
Gellii Seem to have settled at Rome soon after the 
conclusion of the second Punic war ; since the first 
who is mentioned as a Roman is Cn. Gellius in the 
time of Cato the Censor, who defended L. Turius 
when the latter was accused by Cn. Gellius. (Gell. 
xivgg.) This Cn. Gellius was probably the father 
of Vrellius, the historian, mentioned below, with 
whom he has been frequently confounded. ( Meyer, 
Orator. Rom. Fnujm . p. 14 1, 2nd edition.) The 
Gellii subsequently attained the highest offices in 
the state ; but the first membej^ of the gens who 
obtained the consulship was L. Gellius Poplicola, 
in b. c. 72. The only surnames of this gens under 
the republic are Can us and Poplicola. It is 
doubtful to whom the following coin of this gens 
refers : it has on the obverse the head of Pallas, 
and on the reverse a soldier and a woman in a 
quadriga, with cn. gel. ko.ua. 



A. GE'LLJTJS, not A<vtli"s as Lipsius and 
others have imagined, n Latin grammarian, with 
regard to whose history we possess no source of 
information except his own book. From this we 
giither that he was of good family and connections, 
a native probably of Home ; that he had travelled 
much, especially in Greece, and hail resided for a 
considerable period at Athens ; that he had studied 
rhetoric under T. Castricius and Sulpicius Apolli- 
naris, philosophy under Calvisius Taurus and 
Peregrinus Proteus, enjoying nlso the friendship 
and instructions of Favorinus, IJerodes Atticus, and 
Cornelius Fronto ; that while yet a youth he had 
lieen appointed by the praetor to act as an umpire 
in civil causes ; and that subsequently much of the 
time which he would gladly have devoted to literary 
pursuits had been occupied by judicial duties of a 
similar description. The precise date of his birth, 
as of his death, is unknown ; but from the names 
of his preceptors and companions we conclude that 
he must have lived under Hadrian. Antoninus 
Pius, and M. Aurelius, a. d. 1 17 — 1 HU. 

His well-known work entitled AWw Attica ? , 
because it was composed in a country-house near 
‘Athens during the long nights of winter, is a sort 
of miscellany, containing numerous extracts from 
Greek and Roman writers, on a great variety of 
. topics connected with history, antiquities, ^philo- 
sophy, and phiMogy, interspersed with original 
remarks, dissertations, and discussions, the whole 
thrown together into twenty books, without any 
attempt at order or arrangement. We here find 
preserved a multitude of curious and interesting 
passages from authors whose works have perished, 
«nd a vast fund of information elucidating questions 
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which must otherwise have remained obscure ; bi& 
the style is deformed by that species of affectation 
which was pushed to extravagant excess by ^Vpu- 
leius — the frequent introduction of obsolete words 
and phrases derived for the most part from the 
ancient comic dramatists. The eighth book is en- 
tirely lost with the exception of the index, and a 
few lines at the beginning of the sixth were long 
wanting, until the deficiency was supplied from the 
Epitome of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius 
(c. 28), first published in a complete form in 1712, 
by Pfaff, from a MS. in the Royal Library at 
Turin. [Lactantius.] It is not probable that 
any portion of the Nodes Atticae was moulded 
into shape before a. d. 143, since, in the second 
chapter of the first book, Ilerodes Atticus is spoken 
of as “ consulari honore praeditus,” and the seven- 
teenth chapter of the thirteenth book contains an 
allusion to the second consulship of Erucius Claras, 
which belongs to a. D. 14(3. 

The Editio Princeps of A. Gellius was printed at 
Rome, fol. 1469, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
with a prefatory epistle jiy Andrew, afterwards 
bishop of Aleria, to Pope Paul II. ; was reprinted 
at the same place h\ the same typographers in 1472, 
followed or preceded by the beautiful impression of 
Jenson, fol. Ven. 1472 ; and at least seven other 
editions of less note came forth in Italy, chiefly at 
Venice, before the close of the fifteenth century. 
The first which can advance any claim to a critical 
revision of the text founded on the collation of 
MSS. is that published at Paris, 8vo. 1585, under 
the superintendence of Henry Stephens and Louis 
Carrio, which served as the standard until super- 
seded by the accurate labours of J. F. Gronovius, 
12mo. Amst., L. Elzev., 1 651, and D. Elzev., 1665, 
of which the latter is the superior. The Octavo 
Variorums (Lug. Hat. 1666, 1687) exhibit the text 
of J. F. Gronovius, with some additional matter by 
Thysius anil Oiselius ; but these are not equal in 
value to the Quarto Variorum of Jac. Gronovius, 
Lug. Bat. 1706 (reprinted, with some dissertations, 
by Conradi, 8vo. Leips. 1762), which must be 
regarded as the best edition, for the most recent, 
that of Lion, 2 vols. 8vo. Gotting. 1824, 1825, is 
a slovenly and incorrect performance. 

We have translations into English by Beloe, 

3 vols. 8vo. Lonil. 1795 ; into French by the Abb6 ' 
de Verteuil, 3 vols. 12mo. Par. 1776, 17139, and 
by Victor Verger, 3 vols. Par. 1820, 1830; into 
German (of those portions only which illustrate 
ancient history and philosophy) by A. II. W. von 
Walterstern, 8vo. Lenigo, 1785. [W. R.] 

CN. GE'LLIUS, a contemporary of the Gracchi, 
was the author of a history of Rome froin the 
earliest epoch, extending, as we gather from Cen- 
sorinuK, down to the year B. c. 145 at least. VVe 
know that the Rape of the Sabines was commemo- 
rated in the second book ; the reign of Titus Tatini 
in the third ; the death of Postumius during the 
second Punic war, and the purpose to ydnch -his 
skull was applied by the Boii (Liv. xxiii. 2<J), in 
the thirty-third ; and we find a quotation in Ch<f- 
risius from the ninety-seventh, if we can trust the 
number. Hence it is manifest that a considerable 
space was devoted to the legends 'connected with 
the origin of the nation ; and that i£ these books 
were in general equal in length tb the similar 
divisions in Livy, the compilation of Gellius most 
have been exceedingly voluminous, and the details 
more ample than those contained in the great work 
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\$f tils successor, by whom, as well as by Plutarch, 
he fedfeniis to’ have been altogether neglected, al- 
though occasionally cited by Dionysius, and appa- 
rently both an accurate chronologer and a diligent 
investigator of ancient usages. 

Krause, in his Vitae et Fragmenta Historicorum 
Romanorum , has enumerated no less than three 
Gellii, Cnaeus, Sextus, and Aulus ; but although 
44 Gellius" is frequently named as an annalist with- 
out any distinguishing praenomen, the two latter 
personages are in all probability imaginary. The 
only direct testimony to the existence of Sextus is 
contained in the tract De Origine gentis Romantic 
(c. 16), which is a modern forgery ; the argument 
derived from the use of the plural TiWioi by Dio- 
nysius (i. 7) will be found, upon consulting the 
passage, to be altogether inconclusive (Niebuhr, 
Rom. ffist. vol. ii. note 11); and the word Gellii 
adduced from Cicero (de Leg. i. *2 ) is a conjectural 
emendation. As to Aulus, we find in Nonius, it 
is true (>•. r. Ritbo ), a reference to “A. Gellius 
historiarum libr. primo; ” and in Vopiscus ( Prnb. 
sub init.) some MSS. have “ M. Cato Agellius 
quoque,” instead of the received reading, “ M. 
Cato et Gellius historici but.it is clear that such 
evidence cannot be admitted with any confidence. 
(Cic. dc Divin. i. 26 ; comp, de Leg. i. 2 ; Dionvs. 
i. 7, ii. 31, 72, 76, iv. 6, vi. 11, vii. 1 ; Plin. 
//. iV. vii. 56 ; Solin. I’olyh. 2, where one of the 
best MSS. has Gellius for Carlins; (Jell. xiii. 22, 
xviii. 12; Censorin. de Die Nat. 17; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 8, 16, ii. 13 ; Charisius, pp. 39, 40, 50, 55 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Am. iv. 390, viii. 638 ; Marius 
Victorin. p. 2468.) | \V. It,] 

GE'LLIUS EON ATI US. [Ecnatius, No. 1.] 
GELLIUS FUSCUS. [Fcmts.] 

GE'LLIUS, PUBLI'UIUS, a jurist, one of the 
disciples of Servius Sulpicius. [T. Caksils.J From 
the unusual combination of two apparently gentile 
names, conjectural alterations of the passage in 
the Digest where Publicius Gellius is mentioned 
by Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. $ 44) have 
been attempted by several critics. Uutilius ( Vi- 
tae ICtorum , c. 45) reads Publius Uaecihus, and 
Hotnmann reads PublicoJa Gelliu* Accordingly, 
the jurist has been .attempted to be identified 
with the X. Gellius Publieola who is spoken 
of by Cicero ( Brut. 47) as a second-rate orator, 
contemporary with L. Crassus and M. Anto- 
nius ; but the disciple of Servius must have been 
of rather later date. Maiansius makes Pub- 
licius and Gellius distinct jurists, and alters the 
text of Pomponius by reading duodccim instead of 
decent as the number of the disciples of Servius. 
There is no necessity for alteration, for Publicius is 
used as a fictitious jrrarnnmrn by Paulu*, in Dig. 
36. tit. 2. s. 24; and the jurist Publicius is cited, 
along with Africanus, by Ulpian (Dig. 38. tit. 1/. 

8. 2. $ 8); and is also cited by Modestinus (Dig. 
35. tit. 1. 8. 51. $ 1 ), and by Marcellas (Dig. 31. 

8. 50. § 2). 

There was a praetor Publicius, who introduced 
into the edict a celebrated clause ( Dig. 6. tit. 2. 

». 1. pr.), which gave origin to the Puldiriana in 
rem actio. By this action a bona fide possessor 
was enabled, by the fiction of usucaption, to re- 
cover the lost possession of a thing, although he 
was not dominus ex jure Quiritium. (Inst. 4. tit. 6. 

§ 45.) It is not unlikely that this Publicius was 
the jurist cited in the Digest ; and there is some 
ground for identifying him with Q. Publicius, who 
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was praetor peregrinus in n. c. GO. (Cic. pro 
Cluent. 45). 

(Bertmndua, de Jurisp. ii. 16 ; Guil. Grotius, 
Vitae Jurisc. i. 11, § 15 — 18 ; Maiansius, ad xxx 
ICtorum F mg. Comment , vol. ii. p. 154— -161 ; 
Zimmern, R. R. O. vol. i. § 70; Hugo, R.R. G. 
ed. 1832, p. 535.) . [ J. T. G.] 

GE'LLIUS STATIUS. [Gklma Gens.] * 

GELON (T4\<t>u). 1. Son of Deinomenes^ty- 

rnnt of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse. He was 
descended from one of the most illustrious families 
in his native city, his ancestors having been among 
the original founders of Gela, and having subse- 
quently held an important hereditary priesthood. 
(Herod, vii. 153.) Gelon himself is first mentioned 
as one of the body-guards in the service of Hipo- 
crates, at that time tyrant of Gela, and distin- 
guished himself greatly in the wars carried on by 
that monarch, so as to be promoted to the chief 
command of his cavalry. On the death of Hippo- 
crates, the people of Gela rose in revolt against his 
sons, and attempted to throw off their yoke. 
Gelon espoused the cause of the young princes, 
and defeated the insurgents ; but took advantage 
of his victory to set aside the sons of Hippocrates, 
and retain the chief power for himself, B. c. 491. 
(Herod, vii. 154, 155 ; Schol. ad Find. Ncm. ix« 
95.) He appears to have held undisturbed rule over 
(Jela for some years, until the internal dissensions 
of Syracuse afforded him an opportunity to inter- 
fere in the concerns of that city. The oligarchical 
party (called the Geomori, or Gamori) had been 
expelled from Syracuse by the populace, and taken 
refuge at Casmenae. Gelon espoused their cause, 
and proceeded to restore them by force of arms. 
On his approach the popular party opened the gates 
to him, and submitted without opposition to his 
power (n. c. 485). From this time he neglected 
Gela, and bent all his efforts to the aggrandisement 
if his new sovereignty ; lie even destroyed Cama- 
rina (which had Wei; rebuilt by Hippocrates not 
long before), in order to remove the inhabitants to 
Syracuse, whither be also transferred ahove half of 
those of Gela. In like manner, having taken the 
cities of Euboea and the Hyblaean Megara, he 
j settled all the wealthier citizens of them at Syra- 
cuse, while he sold the lower classes into slavery. 
(Herod, vii. 155, 156 ; Thuc. vi. 4, 5.) By these 
means Syracuse was raised to an unexampled 
height of wealth and prosperity, and Gelon found 
himself possessed of such power as no Greek had 
previously held, when hi« assistance was requested 
by the Lacedaemonians and Athenians against the 
impending danger from the invasion of Xerxes. 
He offered to support them with a fleet of 200 tri- 
remes, arid a land force of 28,000 men, on con- 
dition of being entrusted with the chief command 
of the allied forces, or at least with that of their 
fleet. But both these proposals Wing rejected, he 
dismissed the envoys with the remark, that the 
Greeks had lost the spring out of their y eaM: 
(Herod, vii. 157 — 162; Timaeus, Frag. 87* ed. 
Paris, 1841.) 

Th§re is some uncertainty with regard to the 
conduct that lie actually pursued. According to 
Herodotus, he sent Cadmus of Cos with a sum of 
money to await at Delphi the issue of the ap- 
proaching contest, and should it prove unfavourable 
to the Greeks, to make offers of submission to the 
Persian monarch. But the same historian odds, 
that the Fici^ui Greeks asserted him to have been 
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actually preparing to join the allied armament 
when he was prevented by the news of the Car- 
thaginian invasion of Sicily (Herod, vii. 163 — 
1 65), and this appears to have been also the ac- 
count of the matter given by Ephorus (ap. Schol. 
ad Pind. Pyth. i. 146)., The expedition of the 
Carthaginians is attributed by the last-mentioned 
hiUbrian ( l . c.), as well as by Diodorus (xi. 1,20), 
to an alliance concluded by them with Xerxes: 
Herodotus, with more probability, represents them 
as called in by Terillus, tyrant of Himera, who had 
been expelled from that city by Theron of Agri- 
genturn. The circumstaqpes of their expedition 
are variously related, and may be suspected of much 
exaggeration (see Niebuhr, Led. an Rom. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 105, ed. Schmitz), but the leading facts 
are unquestionable. The Carthaginian general 
Jlamilcar arrived at Panormus with an armv, as it 
is said, of 300,000 men, and advancing without 
opposition as far ns Himera, laicPsiegc to that place, 
which was, however, vigorously defended by The- 
ron of Agrigentum. Gelon had previously formed 
an alliance and matrimonial connection with Theron, 
having married his daughter Deiuarete (Schol. ad 
Pind. Ol. ii. 1, 29) : no sooner, therefore, did he 
hear of his danger than he advanced to his succour 
at the head of a force of 50,000 foot and 5000 horse. 
In the battle that ensued the Carthaginians were 
totally defeated, with a loss, as it is pretended, of 
150,000 men, while nearly the whole of the re- 
mainder fell into the hands of the enemy as pri- 
soners. Hamilcar himself was among the slain, 
and a few ships, which had made their escape with 
a number of fugitives on board, perished in a storm, 
so that scarcely a messenger returned to bear the 
disastrous news to Carthage. (Herod, vii. 165, 166 ; 
Diod. xi. 20 — 24 ; xiii. 59 ; Ephorus, ap. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. i. 146 ; Polyaen. i. 27. $ 2.) This 
victory was gained, according to the accounts re- 
ported by Herodotus, on the very same day as 
that of Salamis, while Diodorus asserts it to have 
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to have now thought himself sufficiently secure of 
his power to make a show of resigning it, and ac- 
cordingly presented himself unarmed and thinly 
clad before the assembled army and populace of 
Syracuse. He then entered into an elaborate re- 
view of his past conduct, and concluded with offer- 
ing to surrender his power into the hands of the 
people — a proposal which was of course rejected, 
and he was hailed by the acclamations of the 
multitude as their preserver and sovereign. (Diod. 
xi. 26 ; Polyaen. i. 27. $ 1 ; Acl. V. H. vi. 11.) 
He did not, however, long survive to enjoy his ho- 
nours, having been carried off by a dropsy in b.c. 
478, only two years after his victory at Himera, 
and seven from the commencement of his reign 
over Syracuse, (Diod. xi. 38 ; Arist. Pol. v. 9 ; 
Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. i. 89 ; Plut. de Pyth. Oruc. p. 
403.) It appears from Aristotle ( Pol. v. 10 ; see 
also Schol. ud Pind. Nem. ix. 95) that he left an 
infant son, notwithstanding which, according to 
Diodorus, he on his deathbed appointed his brother 
Hieron to be his successor. 

We know very little of the internal adminis- 
tration or personal character of Gelon : it is not 
unlikely that his brilliant success at Himera shed 
a lustre over bis name which was extended to the 
rest of his conduct .also. But he is represented 
by late writers as a man of singular leniency and 
moderation, and as seeking in every way to pro- 
mote the welfare of his subjects ; and his name even 
appears to have become almost proverbial as an 
instance of a good monarch. (Diod. xi. 38, 67, xiii. 
22, xiv. 66 ; Plut. Dion. 5, dc ser. Num. vivd. p. 
551.) He was, however, altogether illiterate (Ael. 
V. II. iv. 15); and perhaps this circumstance may 
account for the silence of Pindar concerning his al- 
leged virtues, which would otherwise appear some- 
what suspicious. But even if his good qualities as 
a ruler have been exaggerated, his popularity at the 
time of his death is attested by the splendid tomb 
erected to him by the Syracusans at the public ex- 


been the same day with Thermopylae : the exact 
synchronism may in either case be erroneous, but 
the existence of such a belief so early ns the time 
of Herodotus must be admitted as conclusive evi- 
dence of the expedition of the Carthaginians having 
been contemporary with that of Xerxes ; hence 
the battle of Himera must have been fought in 
the autumn of 480 h.c. (Comp. Aristot. Poet. 23. 
§3.) 

So great a victory naturally raised Gelon to the 
highest pitch of power and reputation : his friend- 
ship was courted even by those states of Sicily 
which had been before opposed to him, and, if we 
may believe the accounts transmitted to us, a 
solemn treaty of peace was concluded between him 
and the Carthaginians, by which the latter repaid 
him the expenses of the war. (Diod. xi. 26 ; Ti- 
maeus, ap. Schol. Pind. Pyth. ii. 3.) A stipu- 
'ition is said by some writers to have been inserted 
•at the Carthaginians should refrain for the future 
from human sacrifices, but there can be little doubt 
that this is a mere fiction of latertimes. (Tl leophrast. 
ap. Schol. Pind. 1. c. ; Plut. Apophth. p. 175, de 
.ser. Num. vind. p. 552.) Gelon applied the huge 
sums thus received, as well as the spoils taken in 
the war, to the erection of several splendid temples 
to adorn his favoured city, at the same time that 
ho sent magnificent offerings to Delphi, and the 
other sanctuaries in Greece itself. 4j)iod. xi. 26 ; 
Paus. vi. ID. § 7 ; Athen. vi. p. 2H,) He seems 


pense, and by the heroic honours decreed to his me- 
mory. (Diod. xi. 38.) Nearly a century and a half 
afterwards, whqn Timoleon sought to extirpate as 
far as possible all records of the tyrants that had 
ruled in Sicily, the statue of Gelon alone was 
spared. (Plut. Timol. 23.) 

Concerning the chronology of the reign of Gelon 
see Clinton {F. II. vol. ii. p. 266, &c.), Pausanias 
(vi. 9. § 4, 5, viii. 42. § 8), Dionysius (vii. l),and 
Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 97, note 201). The 
last writer adopts the date of the Parian chronicle, 
which he supposes to be taken from Timaeus, ac- 
cording to which Gelon did not begin to reign at 
Syracuse until b. c. 478; but it seems incredible that 
Herodotus should have been mistaken in a matter 
of such public notoriety as the contemporaneity of 
the battle of Himera with the expedition* of 
Xerxes. 

2. Son of Hieron II., king of Syracuse, who 
died before his father, at the age of more than 50 
years. Very little is known concerning him, hut 
he appears to have inherited the quiet and prudent 
character of Hieron himself; and it is justly re- 
corded to his praise, by Polybius, that he sacrificed 
all objects of personal ambition to the duty of 
obedience end reverence to his parents. (Polyb. 
vii. 8.) It seems clear, however, that he was 
associated by Hieron with himself in the govern- 
ment, and that he even received the title of king. 
(Schweigluiuser, ad Polyb. v. 88 ; Diod. Exo. 
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Votes, xxvi. p. 568.) Livy asserts that after the 
battle of Cannae, Gelon was preparing to abandon 
the alliance of Rome for that of Carthage, and that 
he was only prevented from doing so by his sudden 
death ; but this seems quite at variance with the 
statement of Polybius of his uniform submission to 
his father's views, and may very likely deserve as 
little credit as the insinuation with which Livy 
immediately follows it — that his death occurred so 
opportunely, as to cast suspicion upon Hieron him- 
self. (Liv. xxiiL 30.) Gelon was married to 
Nereis, daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he left a 
son, Hieronymus, and a daughter, llarmonia, mar- 
ried to a Syracusan named Themistus. (Polyb. 
vii. 4 ; Justin, xxviii. 3; Paus. vi. 1*2. §3.) Ar- 
chimedes dedicated to him his treatise called 
Arenarius, in which it may be observed that he 
addresses him by the title of king. ( Arenar . p. 310. 
ed Torell.) 

The coins referred by earlier writers to the elder 
Gelon are generally admitted by modern numis- 
matists to belong to this prince ; the head on the 
obverse is probably that of Gelon himself ; though 
Eckhel (vol. i. p. 255) considers it as that of the 
elder Gelon, and that the coins were struck in his 
honour, under the reign of Hieron II. 



3. A native of Epeinis, in the service of Xeop- 
tolemus II., king of that country, who took occasion 
to form a plot against the life of Pyrrhus, when 
that prince and Neoptolemus had met to perform a 
solemn, sacrifice. The conspiracy was, however, 
discovered, and Neoptolemus himself assassinated 
by his rival, it. c. 296. (Plut. l’yrrh. 5.) [E.H.B.J 

GELO'NUS. [Echidna.] 

GE'MINA, one of the ladies who attended the 
philosophical instructions of Plotinus when he was 
at Rome in the early |»art of the reign of the em- 
peror Philip, A. n. 244. Her affluence is indicated 
by the circumstance that the philosopher resided 
and taught in her house, and her age by the cir- 
enmstance that her daughter, of the same name 
with herself, was also one of his zealous disciples. 
(Porphyr. Fit. Plot in. c. 3, 9.) [J. C. M.] 

GEMINI US, 1. C. Praetor of Macedonia, 
B.c. 92. He sustained a severe defeat from the j 
Maedians, a Thracian tribe, who afterwards ra- 
vaged the province. (Liv. Eyit. 70 ; ’ Jul. Obseq. 
de Prodig. 113.) 

2. A decurio of Terracina, and a personal enemy 
of C. Marius the elder. The troop of horse which 
discovered Marius in the marshes of Mintumae, 
n. c. 88, had been despatched by Geminius to 
apprehend him. (Plut. Mar. 36’, 38.) 

3. A zealous partisan of M. Antony, was de- 
puted by the triumvir’s friends in Rome to re- 
monstrate with him on his niinous connection with 
Cleopatra. Geminius went to Athens in the 
winter of n. c. 32 — 31, but could not obtain a pri- 
vate andienee from Antony. At length, being 
menaced by Cleopatra with the torture, he with- 
drew from Athens, leaving his mission unaccom- 
plished. (Plut. A id. 59.) 


4. \ Roman eques, put to death at the end of 
a. u. 33, on a charge of conspiracy against Tiberius, 
but really because of his intimacy with Scjanus. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. t4.) [W. B. D.] 

GEMI'NIUS METTIUS. [Mkttius.] 
GEMI'N (JS (IVjuZi'oy). This name comes down 
to us in the manuscripts of Proclus, with a Jar- 
cumflex on the penultimate syllable. Gerard vt>s- 
sius believes, nevertheless, that it is the Latin 
word : Petavius and Fabricius admit the circum- 
flex without other comment than reference to 
Proclus. Any one is justified in saying either 
Gcmlnus or GemTnus, according to his theory. 

Of the man belonging to this dubious name we 
know nothing but that, from a passage in his 
works relative to the Egyptian annus vagus of 120 
years before his own time, it appears that he must 
have been living in the year u. e. 77. He was 
a llhodian, and both Petavius and Vossins sus- 
pect that he wrod> at Rome ; but perhaps on no 
stronger foundation than his Latin name and his 
Greek tongue, which make them suppose that he 
was a lifjtrtus. Proclus mentions him (p. 11 of 
Grynoeus) as distinguishing the mathematical 
sciences into vor\Ta and aiaQrira, in the former of 
which he places geometry and arithmetic, in the 
latter mechanics, astronomy, optics, geodesy, ca- 
nonics, and hgie ( no doubt a corruption of logistics^ 
or computation ; Barocius has firs suppuLatrir). 
Again (p. 31) Proclus mentions him ns author of a 
geometrical work containing an account of spim) t 
conchoid, and cissoid lines. But Delnmbre (Astr. 

. I nr . vo!. i. p, 211) saw reason to question the skill 
of Gemiiius both in arithmetic and geometry. 

The only work of Geminus now remaining is 
the Eiaaywyrj tU rd 4»a ivigsva^ which many 
wrongly make to ltc a commentary on the P/uietub 
nnnn of Arntus. The work on the sphere attri- 
buted to Proclus is not much more than an 
abridgment of somc^ chapters of Geminu^ The 
hook of the latter is a descriptive treatise on ele- 
mentary astronomy, with a great deal of historical 
allusion. There is a full accuunt of it in Dclatnbrc 
(/. c . ). The total rejection of the supposed effects 
of the risings and settings of the stars, &c. upon 
the weather is creditable to Geminus. The work 
was first published by Edo Hildericus, Gr. Lnt., 
Altorf, 1590, 8vo. This edition was reprinted 
at Leyden, 1003, 8vo. H. Briggs diligently 
compared the edition with a manuscript at Ox- 
ford, and handed the results to Petavius, who 
made a similar comparison with another manuscript 
of his own, and published a corrected edition 
(Gr. Lat.) in his Hranolotj'um, Paris, 1030, fol. 
The most recent edition is that in llalma’s edition 
of Ptolemy, Paris, 1819, 4to. Petavius also informs 
us that .another work of Geminus was sent to 
England in manuscript, with other portions of the 
library of Barociiis (the editor of Proclus, we 
presume). (Proclus; Fabric. BiU.Clrwc. vol. iv, 
p. 31, &.c. ; Petavius, Uranologiun ; Weidler, /list. 
Astron. • Delnmbre, A dr on. A nr.) [A. De M.] 
GE'MINUS, ANTONI'NUS, son of M. Aure- 
lius and Faustina, twin brother of the emperor 
Commodus. He died when a child of four years 
old. [M. Aukkmuh.] [W. R.J 

GE'MINUS, ATl'DI US, a praetor of Acham, 
but at what time is unknown. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
43.) [L. 8.) 

GE'MINUS, DIJCE'NNIUS, was appointed 
by Nero, ifJit. n. 63, one of the three consulure 
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who had to superintend the public vectigalilfr and 
t6 prosecute those who had before managed them 
badly. In the reign of Galba he was praefect of 
the city. (Tac. Ann. xv. 18, Hid. k 14.) [L. S.] 
GF/MINUS, FU'FIUS. In ftc. 35, when 
Octavianus, after subduing the Pannonians, retired 
to Rome, he left Fufius Gcminus, with a part of 
hiswmy,' behind in Pannonia. Soon after the de- 
parture of Octavianus, the Pannonians rose again ; 
but Geminus succeeded in compelling them, by 
several battles, to remain quiet, although be hatfl. at 
first been driven by them from the town of Siscia. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 36.) He seems to bo the same 
]K*rson as the one whom Florus (iv. 12. § 8) calls 
Vibius. Whether he stood in any relation to C. 
Fufius Gcminus, who was consul in A. d. 29, is 
unknown. (Tac. Ann. v. 1.) [L. S.] 

GK'MINUS, L. RUBE'LLIUS, consul in 
a. w. 29, with C. Fufius Geminus. (Tac. Ann. 
v. 1.) • [L. S.] 

GK'MINUS, SERVI'LIUS. 1. P. Servilius, 
(). f. Cn. n. Geminus, was consul in n. c. 252, 
with C. Aurelius Cotta. Both consuls carried on 
the war in Sicily against the Carthaginians, and 
some towns were taken by them, llimcra was 
among the number ; but its inhabitants had been 
carried off by the Carthaginians. In «. c. 248 he 
was consul a second time, with his former colleague, 
and besieged Lilybacum and Drepana, while Car- 
thalo enfteavoured to make a diversion by a descent 
upon the coast of Italy. (Zonar. viii. 14, 16.) 

•2. Cn. Servilius, P. f. Q. n. Gemini's a son 
of No. 1, was consul in n.c. 217, with C. Flami- 
nius. He entered his office on the ides of March, 
aud hail Gaul for his province. He afterwards 
gave up his army to the dictator, < c >. Fabius, and 
while his colleague fought the unfortunate battle of 
lake Trasimenus, Cn. Servilius sailed with a fleet 
of 120 ships round the coasts of Sardinia and 
Corsica in chase of the Carthaginians; and having 
received hostages everywhere,^* crossed over into 
Africa. On his voyage thither he ravaged the 
island of Mcuinx, and spared (Vrcina only on the 
receipt of ten talents from its inhabitants. After 
he had landed with his troops in Africa, they in- 
dulged in the same system of plunder ; but being 
careless and unacquainted with the localities, they 
were taken by surprise and put to flight by the 
inhabitants. About ouc thousand of them were 
killed, the rest sailed to Sicily, and the fleet being 
there entrusted to P. Sura, who was ordered to 
take it back to Rome, Cn. Servilius himself tra- 
velled on foot through Sicily ; and being called 
back by the dictator, Q. Fabius Maximus, ho crossed 
the straits, and went to Italy. About the autumn 
he undertook the command of the army of Minu- 
cius, and, in conjunction with his colleague M. 
Atilius Itegulus, he carried on the war against 
Hannibal, though he carefully avoided entering 
iqto any decisive engagement. His imperium was 
prolonged for the year 216 ; and before the battle 
of Cannae he was the only one who agreed with 
the consul L. Aemilius Paulius in the opinion that 
a battle should not be ventured upon. However, 
the battle was fought, and Cn. Servilius himself 
was found among the dead. (Liv. xxi. 57, xxii. 
1, 31, 32, 43, 49 1 Polyb. iii. 75, 77, 88, 96, 106, 
114, 116 ; Appian, Annib. 8, 12, 16, HI, 19, 22 
— 24 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 37.) 

3, M. Servilius, C. f. P. n. Pales Gk- 
mjnub, was elected augur in u. c. 91 1, in the 
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place of Spurias Carvilius, who had died ; jmd in 
B. c. 203 he was curule aedile, and, conjointly 
with his colleague, he dedicated a golden quadriga 
on the Capitol. In the year same he was magis- 
ter equitum to the dictator, P. Sulpicius Galba, 
with whom he travelled through. Italy, to ex- 
amine the causes which had led several towns to 
revolt against Rome. In b. c. 202 he. was consul 
with Tib. Claudius Nero, and obtained Etruria for 
his province, which he occupied with his two 
logions, and in which his imperium was prolonged 
for the year following. In b. c. 200 he was one of 
the ten commissioners to distribute land inSamnium 
and Appulia among the veterans of Scipio. In 
b. c. 197 he was one of the triumvirs appointed 
for a period of three years, to establish a series of 
colonics on the western coast of Italy. In b/c. 
167, during the disputes as to whether a triumph 
was to be granted to Aemilius Paulius, the con- 
queror of Macedonia, M . Servilius addressed the 
people in favour of Aemilius Paulius. (Liv. xxvi, 
23, xxix. 38, xxx. 24, 26, 27, 41, xxxi. 4, xxxii. 
29, xxxiv. 45, xlv. 36, &c., 

4. M. Servilius Geminus was consul in a. d. 
3, with L. Aelius feamia (Val. Max. i. 8. § 11) ; 
but it must be observed that his cognomen, though 
mentioned by Valerius Maximus, does not occur 
in the Fasti. [L. S.] 

GK'MINUS, TANU'SIUS, a Roman historian 
who seems to have lived about the time of Cicero. 
The exact nature of his work is uncertain, although 
we know that in it he spoke of the time of Sulla. 
(Suet. Curs. 9.) Plutarch (Cues. 22) mentions an 
historian whom he calls ravuirtos, and whom Vos- 
! sius (dr ffist.jMt. i. 12) considers to be the same 
as our Tanusius. Seneca ( Epist. 93) speaks of 
one Tamusius as the author of annals; and it is 
not improbable that this is merely a slight mistake 
iti the name, for Tanusius ; and if this be 60 , 
Tanusius Geminus wrote annals of bis own time, 
which are lost with the exception of a fragment 
quoted bv Suetonius. [L. S.] 

GK'MIN US, TU'LLIUS, a poet of the Greek 
Anthology. There are ten epigrams in the An- 
thology under the name of Geminus (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 279 ; Jacobs, Anlh. 4| race, vohii. p.254), 
of which the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
tenth are inscribed, in the Vatican MS. simply 
T t/xivov, and the eighth r aiplvov: the first is in- 
scribed, in the Planudean Anthology, TuAAfo| 
rejuifou, and the seventh has the same headinaou 
the Vatican MS : the 9th is inscribed, in th&fph 
nudean, TuAA lov Ttpivov^ and, in the Vatican, 
TuAAfou So S^pov (i. e. Sabini). It i9 doubtful 
whether the Tullius, whose epigrams were in- 
cluded in th<? collection of Philip, was Tullius Ge- 
minus or Tullius Laurea. Afost of the epigrams of 
Geminus are descriptions of works of art. They are 
written in a very affected manner. (Jacobs, AnOt* 
Grate, vol. xiii. p. 897 ; Fabric. BiU. Gruec. vol, 
iv. p. 498.) [P. S.] 

GF/MINUS, VETU'RIUS. [Cicurinus.] 
GEMISTUS, GKO'RGIUS (Ttvpym 6 Ttfu- 
<rr6t), or GKO'RGIUS PLET1IO (6 I ttif&w), 
one of the later and most celebrated Bysantine 
writers, lived in the latter port of the fourteenth 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth century. il.e 
was probably n native of Constantinople, but passed 
most of his life iu the Peloponnesus. In 14*26 he 
held a high office, under the emperor Manuel Pa- 
lacologus. lie was called Fepurrfo, or IIMftor, on 
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•account ofi|H$r ex tKiordiQ*y %mdtin t of knowledge 
which he pblaessed ffr nearly all the branches . of 
' .srienofc ; and th& great number of writings which 
he Mtjjrove, that ni* surname typs by no means 
*ntere Jlhttery. Gemistus was qne of the deputies 
#fr Greek church that were present at the 
' council ofjj? lorence, held in 1438, under pope Eu- 
genius for the purpose of effecting a union 
between the Latin and Greek churches. Gemistus 
> at first was rather opposed to that union, since his 
opinion on the nature of the Holy Ghost differed 
greatly from the belief of the Romish church, but 
he afterwards gave way, and, without changing 
his opinion on that subject, was active in pro- 
moting the great object of the council. The union, 
however, was not accomplished. Gemistus was 
still more renowned as a philosopher than as a 
divine. In those times the philosophy of Aristotle 
was prevalent, but it had degenerated into a mere 
science of words. Disgusted with scholastic phi- 
losophy, Gemistus made Plato the subject of long 
and deep study, and the propagation of the Plato- 
nic philosophy became henceforth his principal 
aim: the celebrated cardinal Bessarion was one of 
his numerous disciples. During his stay at Flo- 
rence he was introduced to Cosmo de Medici ; and 
having succeeded in persuading this distinguished 
man of the superiority of the system of Plato over 
that of Aristotle, he became the leader of a new 
school of philosophy in the West. Plato’s phi- | 
losophy became fashionable at Florence, and had 
soon gained so much popularity in Italy as to over- 
shadow entirely the philosophy of Aristotle. But 
Gemistus and his disciples went too far : it was 
even said that he had attempted to substitute Pla- 
tonism for Christianism; and before the end of the 
century Plato had ceased to be the model of 
Italian philosophers. Gemistus is, nevertheless, 
justly considered as the restorer of Platonic phi- 
losophy in Europe. He was, of course, involved 
in numberless controversies with the Aristotelians, 
in the West as well as in the East, among whom 
Georgius, of Trebizond, held a high rank, and 
much bitterness and violence were displayed on 
each side. In 1441 Gemistus was again in the 
Peloponnesus as ai^Wficer of the emperor : he was 
then advanced in years. He is said to have lived 
one hundred years, but we do not know when he 
died. 

Gemistus wrote a surprising number of scientific 
VUteks, dissertations, treatises, compilations, &c. 
dUplpning divinity, history’, geography, philosophy, 
and miscellaneous subjects. Several of them have 
bgen printed.* The principal are : — 

1. *E it r&v At o&oSpou Kcd TlAovrdpxov, irtpl r<2 v 
ftsrd Tfjv iv M avrivutf. fitdxvv, f" KtyaAalois 8td- 
A rtfns y being extracts of Diodorus Siculus and Plu- 
tarchus, which are better known under their Latin 


bEMISTt^S. 

* ^Pitlfa LatinHmn slafioif, and Bessarion’s epistle, 
on the same subject, by H, S. Reimarus, Leiden, 
17*22, 8 vo. 

3. Tlepl 'AfkrwVy De Virtutibus. Editions : — 
The text, tog^ier with some of th#minor works 
of the author, Antwerp, 1552, fol, ; with a Latin 
translation, by Adolphus Orcanus, Basel, 1 £52, 
'8vo. ; by H. Wolphius, Jena, 1590, 8vo. 

4. Oi'ationes duae de Rebus Peloponnesiacts con- 
slituendisy one addressed to the emperor Manuel 
Paldbologus, and the other to the despot Theodo- 
rus. Ed. with a Latin translation, together with 
the Editio Princeps of the Eclogae of Stobaeus, by 
G. Can terns, Antwerp,* 1575, fol. 

5. Tlepl &v 'Apt<TTOTf\T]s irpos TlAdruua 8 icup4- 
perai, /A' Platonicae atyue Aristotelicae Phikssophiae 
Differentia. Ed. : — The Greek text, with a Latin 
paraphrase, by Bernardinus Donatus, Venice, 1532, 

8 vo.; the same, with a dissertation of Donatus on 
the same subject, ib. 1540, 8vo. ; the same, with 
the same dissertation, Paris, 1541, 8vo. ; a Latin 
translation, bv G. Chariandrus, Basel, 1574, 4to. 
This is one of his most remarkable works. 

5. Maytaa Aoyia rwv and Zcopodarrpov ifriyy- 
Oevra. The Greek title differs in the MSS. : the 
work is best known under its Latin title, Oracuia 
Muyica Zoroastrism and is an essay on the religion 
of the ancient Persians. Ed. : — The text, with a 
Latin translation, by T. Opsopoeus, Paris, 1599, 

8 vo. ; by Thry llitsch, Leipzig, 1719, 4to.* 

Besides these works, Gemistus made extracts of 
Appian’s St/riacuy his object being to elucidate tflfe 
history of the Macedonian kings of Syria : of 
Theophrastus (History of Plants) ; Aristotle (His- 
tory of Animals, Sic.); Diodorus Siculus (with 
regard to the kingdoms of Assyria and Media) ; 
Xenophon, Dionysius Halicamasseus, and several 
other writers, whose works are either partly or 
entirely lost. He further wrote Prolegomena Artis 
Ilhetoricae, Funeral Orations (G. Gemistii sive 
Plothonis et Michdelis Apostolii Orn’toncs Fune- 
bres Duae, in quibus de Immortalitate Aninme ex* 
pon i tn r, nunc primum ex MSS- editae, by Professor 
Fulleborn, Leipzig, 1793, 8vo.) j Essays on 

Music, Letters to Cardinal Bessarion, and other 
celebrated contemporaries, &c. &c„ which ore ex- 
tant in MS. in different libraries of Europe. His 
geographical labours deserve particular notice. The 
Royal Library at Munich has a MS. of Gemistus, 
entitled Aiaypeufr, ij dirdcnjs IltAoirovnjaov srapaAlov 
nal pteroytiovy being a description of tho Pelopon- 
nesus, in which he fixes the positions according to 
the system of Ptolemy, with the writer's own cor- 
rections and additions. Gemistus wrote also a 
Topography of Thessaly, and two small treatises, 
the one on the form and size of the globe, and the 
other on some geographical errors of Strabo, which 
are contained in the A necdota of Siebenkces. 4La- 


title, De Gestis Graecorum post pnynam ad Man - 
tineam DuoIjus Libris Diycxla. Editions : — The 
Greek text, Venice, 1503, fol.; a Latin translation, 
by Marctts Antonins Antimacbus, Basel, 1540, 
4to. t ; the Greek text, together with Herodotus, 
Basel, 1541; the Greek text, by Zacharias Orthus, 
promisor at the university of Greifswald, Rostock, 
laflp 8vo.; the same by professor lleichard, under 
the title I * wpylou Tspiarov rod nal IIA ■ffiwvos 
'EAArjt'iK&y Bt 6\ia 0, Leipzig, 1770, 8vo. There 
are French, Italian, and Spanish translations of 
this book. 

2. Iltp\ E IpapfjUyijSy De Fato. Edition : — 


porte Dutheil, the translator of Strabo, derivod 
considerable advantage from extracts of Gemistus, 
from the 7th, 8th, and 11th book of Strabo ; and 
the celebrated Latin edition of Ptolemy, published 
in 1478, and dedicated to pope Sixtus IV., by 
Calderino, was revised after an ancient Greek MS. 
of Ptolemy, in which Gemistus had written his 
corrections. A publication of all the different in* 
edited MSS. of Gemistus extant in various libraries 
in Europe would be most desirable : tho classical 
no less than the Oriental scholar would derive 
equal advantage from such an undertaking. (Fa- 
bric. liibt. Grace, vol. viii. p. 79, not. dd, xii. p. 85* 



Ac.; Leo Afiatuis, De #<*• mfwmmn {t\mm 

to Cave,,W4»i, iJT p, Ul. } Boivin, jdlstu^R divinity 
Acadhnie dee Belles LeUres, voTii, p. 716 ; Ham- I.^Soidas.) ty^l was 
berger, Nachrichim von den vorneJmsten Schrift- [ name of Attends, to whom 
tleUern, vokgtv. p. 712, &c.) i. [W. P.] (Hesych. s. v.TevervMs ; Alsswph. 

GENE'SlUS (r evfotos), thaHaJ u the father,** also find the plu/fil, revervXMpe?, apj 
a surname of Poseidon, under which he had a class of divinities presiding oyer 


a ianctuary near Lema, on the sea-coast. (Paus. 
ii. 38. § 4.) The name is identical in meaning 
with Genethli'us {yev40\tos\ under which the same 
god had a sanctuary at Sparta. (Paus. iia 15. 

1 7.) flA] 

GENE'SIUS, JOSE'PHUS, or JOSEPHUS 
BYZANTI'NUS, a Bynantine writer who lived 
in the middle of the tenth century, is the author 
of a Ckeek history, which he wrote by order of the 
empoM Constantine (VII.) Porphyrogenitus. 
This history, which is divided into four bo^cs, and 
is entitled BaaiXeiwv Bi6\la A, begins with the 
year 813, and contains the reigns of Leo V., the 
Armenian, Michael II., the Stammerer, Theophi- 
lu s, Michael 111., and Basil I., the Macedonian, 
who died in 886. The work of Genesius is short, 
and altogether a poor compilation, or extract ; but 
as it contains the events of a period of Byzantine 
history, of which we have but scanty information, 
it is nevertheless of importance. A MS. of this 
work was discovered at Leipzig in the sixteenth 
century, and attracted the attention of scholars. 
Godfrey Olearius translated it into Latin, but 
death prevented him from publishing his trans- 
lation. „ It has been said that there was an edition 
of Genesius of 1570, published at Venice, but this 
is a mistake. The first edition was published at 
Venice by the editors of the Venetian Collection 
of the Byzantines, in 1733, in fol„ tinder the title 
“ Josephi Genesii de Rebus Constantinopolitanis, 
&c., Libri IV.,** with a Latin translation by 
Bergler. The editors perused the Leipzig MS. 


birth, and as companions of ApL_____ „ 

( Aristoph. Thesmoph. 1 30 ; Paus. i. I.lyV; Alcipi, 
iii. 2 ; comp. Bentley <ul Hor. Cams 

i6.) • r 

GE'NITRIX, that is, “ the mother,** is 
Ovid {Met. xiv. 536) as a surname of Cybale, 
the place of mater , or magna mater but it is better 
known, in the religious history of Rome, as a sur- 
name of Venus, to whom J. Caesar dedicated a 
temple at Rome, as the mother of the Julia gens. 
(Suet. Coes. 61, 78, 84; Serv. ad Aen. i. 724.) 
In like manner, Elissa (Dido), the founder of Car- 
thage, is called Genitrix. (Sil. Ital. L 81.) [L. S ) 

GK'NIUS, a protecting spirit, analogous to the 
guardian angels invoked by the Church of Rome. 
The belief in such spirit-, existed both in Greece 
and atr Rome. The Greeks called them Hat paves % 
daemons, and appgar to have believed in them 
from the earliest times, though Homer does not 
mention them. Hesiod {Op. et Dies , 235) speaks 
of Saipoves, and says that they were 30,000 in 
number, and that they dwelled on earth unseen by 
mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, and as the guar- 
dians of men and of justice. He further conceives 
them to be the souls of the righteous men who 
lived in the golden age of the world. {Op. et Dies , 
107 ; comp. Diog. Laert. vii. 79.) The Greek 
philosophers took up this idea, and developed a 
complete theory of daemons. Thus we read in 
Plato {Pluudr. p. 107), that daemons are assigned 
to men at the moment of their birth, that thence- 
forward they accompany men through life, and that 


mentioned above, but they mutilated and misun- after death they conduct their souls to Hades, 
derstood* the text. The besL edition is by Lach- Pindar, in several passages, speaks of a yev49\ios 
inann in the Bonn edition of the Byzantines, 1 834, Salptav, that is, the spirit watching over the fate of 


8vo. Joannes Scylitza is the only earlier writer 
who mentions the name of Genesius. Fabricius 
shows that it is a mistake to suppose that Josephus 
Genesius and Josephus RyzAntinus were two differ- 
ent persons. ( Fabric. Jitbf. Graec. vol. vii. p. 529 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. ii. p. 97 ; Hamberger, Na- 
chru'hten von den vomehmsten Sckri/tsteilcrn^ voL 
iii. p.686.) [W.P.] 

GENETAEUS (IVijrafor), a surname of Zeus, 
which he derived from Cape Genetus on the Eux- 
ine, where he was worshipped as cfifeivor, i. e. 
** the hospitable,** and where he had a sanctuary. 
(Apollon. Rhod. ii. 378, 1009 ; Val. Flacc. v. 
148 ; Strab. xii. p. 548.) [L. S.] 

* GENE'THLIUS {TeveSKios), of Patrae, in 
Pahsstine, a Greek rhetorician, who lived between 
tjWreign* of the emperors Phiiippus and Constan- 
tino. He was a pupil of Mucianus and Agapetus, 
and taught rhetoric at Athens, where he died at 
the early age of twenty-eight. He was an enemy 
and a rival of his countryman Callinicus.. Suidas 
(». v. rWflAior), to whom we are indebted for this 
information, enumerates a variety of works which 
Genethlius wrote, declamations, panegyrics, and 
commentaries on Demosthenes ; but not a trace of 
them has come down to us. (Comp. Eudoc. p. 100 ; 
; Hesych. Miles. «. v. Tev49Atos.) [L. S. 1 

. * ■ USENET Y LL1S (I smtvA kit ), the protectress of 
fbirths, occnrs both as a surname of Aphrodite 
vol. n. * v 


man from the hour of his birth, which appears to 
be the same as the dii genitafes of the Romans. {Ol. 
viii. 16, xiii. 101, Pyth. iv. 167 ; comp. Aeschyl. 
Sept. 639.) The daemons are further described as 
the ministers and companions of the gods, who 
carry the prayers of men to the gods, and' the 
gifts of the gods to men (Plat. Sympos. p. 20*2 ; 
Appul. de Deo Socrat. 7), and accordingly float hg| 
immense numbers in thewpace between heaven raff 
earth. The daemons, however, who were dp* 
sively the ministers of the gods, seem to have^tm- 
stituted a distinct class ; thus, the Corybaritd^ 
Dactyls, and Cabeiri are called the ministeriig 
daemons of the great gods (Strab. x. p. 47*2J^ 
Gigon, Tychon, and Orthages are the daemons 
Aphrodite (Hesych. s. v. Tiyvwv; Tzetz. 
cophr. 538); Hadreus, the daemon of Dd®ef|i, 
(Etym. Magn. s. r. *A8pe6s), and Acratus, the dtp 
raon of Dionysus. (Paus. i.2. § 4.) It should. IfoW- 
ever, be observed that all daemons were 
into two great classes, viz. good and evil d&foons. 
The works which contain most information on 
this interesting subject arc Appukftu, De ]Deo 
Socratis y and Plutarch, De Genio SoMm^ (jBKTbi 
Defectu Oraculorum. Later writers apptjf nHKn 
iatpoves also to the souls ofihe departed. 

De Mort. Pereg. 36 ; DorviUe^tei CfafijyVi) 
The Romans seem to have $pcgif$jjl A|ur UteoHr 
concerning the genii from the Etruscans, thougn 
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the name jpeniua itself is Latin, (it is connected 
with 'tyi-yv-opeu, and equivalent in’tnean- 

ing to generator or hither ; see August, de C 
De$$ii. 13). The genii of the Homans are fi_ 
qnAitl h^ topfohnded with the Ma&s, Lares, and 
9enaM» ( Ceiworin . 3.) ; and they have indeed one 
gtedt feature in common, viz. that of protecting 
mortals ; fjwthere seems to be this essential differ* 
once, that the genii are the powers which produce 
Jife (du genitales), and accompany man through 
as Us second or spiritual self, whereas the other 
powefi do not begin to exercise their influence till 
life, the work of the genii, has commenced. The 
genii were further not confined to man, but every 



birth obtains ( sortitur ) a genius. Horace ( Epist, 
ii. 2. 187) describes this genius as vultu mutabitis, 
whence we may infer either that he conceived the 
genius as friendly towards one person, and as hos- 
tile towards another, or that he manifested himself 
to the same person in different ways at different 
times, i. c. sometimes as a good, and sometimes as 
an evil genius. The latter cupposition is con- 
firmed by the statement of Servius (ad Am. vi. 
743), that at our birth we obtain two genii, one 
leading us to good, and the other to evil, and that 
at our death by their influence we either rise to a 
higher state of existence, or are condemned to a 
lower one. The spirit who appeared, to Cassius, 
saying, “ We shall meet again at Philippi,” is ex- 
pressly called his evil spirit, KaKobaifiuv. (Vnl. 
Max. i. 7. § 7 ; Plut. Brut. 30.) Women called j 
their genius Juno (Senee. Epist. 110; Tibull. iv. 
6. 1) ; and as we may thus regard the genii of men 
as being in some way connected with Jupiter, it 
would follow that the genii were emanations from 
the great gods. Every man at Rome had his own 
genius, whom he worshiped ita sum-tits it suntiissi- 
mus deus, especially on his birthday, with filiations 
of wine, incense, and garlands of flowers. (Tibull. 
ii. 2. 5 ; Ov. Trist. iii. 1 3. 1 8, v. 5, 1 1 ; Senee. 
Epist. 114; Ilorat. Conn. iv. 11. 7.) The bridal 
bed was sacred to the genius, on account of his 
connection with generation, and the bed itself was 
called lectus genial is. Ob other merry occasions, 
also, sacrifices were offered to the genius, and to 
indulge in merriment was not un frequently ex- 
qpcessed by genio indulgerc, geniura rnrurc or jJa- 
dfttr. The whole body of the Roman people had 
ita^Nm genius, who is often seen represented on 
coins of Hadrian and Trajan. (Amok ii. 67 ; 
Serv. ad A en. vi. 603; Liv. xxx. 12; Cic. jrro 
Ctumt. 5.) He was worshipped on sad as well 
as joyous occasions; thus, e. g. sacrifices (ma- 
Jores host if te caesae quinque , Liv. xxi. 62) were 
offered to him at the beginning of the second 
.year of the Hannibalian war. It was observed 
above that, according to Servius (comp, ad Am. 
v. 95), every place had its genius, and he adds, 
that such a local genius, when he made himself 
visible, appeared in the form of a serpent, that 
is, the symbol of renovation or of new life. The 
" are usually represented in works of art ns 
w H brings, and on Roman monuments a genius 
sly appears as a youth dressed in the toga, 
a patera or cornucopia in his hands, and his 
head covered ; the genius of a place appears in 
the form of a serpenteating fruit placed before him. I 
(ffartang. Die fblig. dcr /{6m. i. p. 32, &c.y 



GJEN^ADItfiB. 

Schumann, de Diis MqMue, Laribus, et Qeniis, 
Grrifawald, l84d:V w (L. S.J 

GENNA'DIUS, a presbyter of Marseilles, who 
flourished at the close of the fifth century, is 
known to us asAhe author of a worl^Xto Viris fl- 
lustribus , containing one hundred short fives of 
ecclesiastical writers from a. o. 392 to about a. d. 
495, thus forming a continuation of the tract by 
Jerome which bears the same title. The last 
notice, devoted to the compiler himself, embraces 
all thht is known with regard to his history and 
compositions : “Ego Gennadiua, Massiliae presby- 
ter, scripsi nd versus omnes haereses libros octo, et 
adversus Nestorium libros sex, adversus Pelagium 
libros tres, et tractatus de mille annis et de Apo- 
calypsi beati Johannis, et hoc opus, et epistojam de 
fide mea misi ad bcatum Gelasium, urbi^Romae 
episcoppm.” Gelasius died A. n. 496. 

Of the writings here enumerated, none have 
been preserved, wjth the exception of the Biogra- 
phical Sketches and the Epistota de Fide mea, or, 
as it is sometimes headed, Libellus de Ecoffstasticis 
Dogmatibus , which was at one time ascribed to 
St. Augustin. Notwithstanding the pretensions 
put forth by Gennadius himself as a champion of 
•rthodoxy, expressions have been detected in both 
of the above pieces which indicate a decided Itsui- 
ng towards Scmipelaginnism. On the other hand, 
t has been maintained that the whole of these 
passages are interpolations, since the most ob- 
noxious are altogether omitted in the two oldest 
MSS. of the J)e Viris It fustribus now extant, those 
of Lucca and Verona. The preliminary remarks 
ipon Jerome are also, in all probability, the pro- 
duction of a later hand. 

The I>e Viris Ulustribus was published in a 
volume containing the Catalogue of Jerome, along 
with those of Isidores, Ilonorius, Ate., by Suf- 
fridus, 8vo. Colon., 1530 ; with the notes of 
Miraeus, fol. Antw. 163.0; with the notes of Mi- 
raeus and E. & Cyjyianus, 4to., Helmsf., 1700; 
bv J. A. Fabrit ius, in his liibtiothrca IC<xletia*Hea % 
fob, llamb., 1718, and is included in most editions 
of the collected works of Jerome. 

The Lil/ellus de Eec/esiaslici s Dogmatibus will be 
found in the Benedictine edition of St. Augustin, 
vol. viii. Append, p. 75. and was published sepa- 
rately by Elmenhorst, 4to., Hamburg, 1614. (Sec 
the historians of Semipelnginniain referred to at the 
end of the article Cassiascs.) [W. R.) 

UE'NNAIMUS ( Tsevdlhoj), the name of two 
t »reek prelates, both bishops or patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople. 

1. The earlier of the two was a presbyter of the 
Church of Constantinople, and became bishop of that 
see, a. n. 459,on the decease of Anatolius [Anato- 
i.iug]. He was one of those whopresacd the emperor 
Leo I., the Thracian, to punish Timothy Aeltini^pr 
the Cat), who had occupied the see of Alexamma 
on the murder of Proterius, and his intervention 
was so far successful that Timothy was banished, 
a. n. 460. He also opposed Peter Onapheus (or 
the Fuller) who, under the patronage of Zeno, aon* 
in-law of the emperor, and general of the Eastern 
provinces, had expelled Martyrius from tbe aeo of 
Antioch, and occupied his ptaco. Gennadius ho* 
nournbly received Martyrius, who went to Constan- 
tinople, and succeeded' in procuring the banish- 
ment of Peter, a. n. 464. Gennadiua died, A. b. 
471, and was succeeded hy Acacius [A3 CaCIC 8, 
No. 4J. Theodore Anagnoaies (or the Rcedef) 
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has preserved some curioa’I particulars of Gennadius, 
whose death he seems to ascribe to the effect of a 
vision which he had while prayyig by night at the 
altar of his church. He saw the Evil one, who de- 
clared to him that, though' things would remain 
quiet in his lifetime, his death would be followed 
by the devastation of the Church, or, as Theophanes 
has it, by the predominance of the Devil in the 
Church. (Evagr. H. E. ii. 1 1 ; Theod. Lect. //. E. 
excerpta apud Niceph. Callist i. 1 3 — 26 ; Theo- 
phan. Chronog, vol. i. pp. 172 — 176, ed. Bonnl) 

2. The second Gennadius belongs to the last 
age of the Byzantine empire, the fall of which he 
survived. He was known in the earlier part of 
his E fk-aa Georgius Scholarius (retipyios i 

2 * oA< ®)’ 

It fflr been disputed whether there were two 
persons contemporaries, called originally Georgius 
Scholarius and afterwards Gennadius, or only one. 
Leo Allatius and Matthaeus Carysphylus, bishop of 
lcouium, agree in making two : one a layman who 
attended the emperor John II. Palaeologus at the 
Council of Florence, and warmly and constantly ad- 
vocated the uuion of the Greek and Latin churches ; 
and the other a monk, an intimate friend and 
disciple of Mark, archbishop of Ephesus, the great 
opponent of the union, and cordially combined with 
him in that opposition. But Allatius and Caryo- 
pliylns differ remarkably from each other in this: 
according to the former, the layman afterwards be- 
came an ecclesiastic and patriarch of Constantinople, 
while the monk never acquired any ecclesiastical 
dignity^ and perhaps died before the overthrow of 
the Byzantine empire : according to the latter, the 
luyinun died before the overthrow, while the monk 
survived it and became patriarch. We concur with 
Fabricius and others that the distinction of two 
Georgii and Gennadii is unsupported by evidence, 
and improbable in itself, and that there was only one 
person at that time who at successive periods of his 
life bore the names of George aiil Gennadius. The 
subject is discussed by Allatius in his Diatriba <k 
Ueorgiis y contained in the 12th vol. of the liiLL Ur. 
of Fabricius, and bv Fabricius himself in the 1 1th 
vol. of the same worlc. It is to lie observed that Alla- 
tius makes even a third Gennadius Georgius Scho- 
larius, whom he terms Metropolis Phasorum, to 
whom Franciscus Philelphus addresses a Greek 
elegy in the second book of bis Psychagogia ( arm. 
Uracc. 

George Scholarius was probably a native of Con- 
stantinople, and obtained at an early age n high 
reputation for his attainments both in philosophical 
and legal knowledge, and for his eloquence. The 
time of his birth is not known. He enjoyed the 
friendship of the most important personages at the 
court of Constantinople, the emperor John II. Pa- 
laeloflps, the princes Constantine (afterwords em- 
perofj and Theodore Palaeologus, brothers of John, 
nnq the great duke Luke Notaras, son-in-law of 
John, He corresponded with persons of emi- 
nence in Italy, including Franciscus Philelphus 
(who was intimate with Geoige during his stay at 
Constantinople), Mark Lipomanua, and Ambrose 
the Camaldolite, Many of his letters to these per- 
sons are extant in MS. but without date or place 
of uniting. 

tn a. D. 1438-39, Geoige, who held the post of 
colei jud» of the palace, attended the emperor 
JoKn at the councils of Fettara and Florence. It 
is probable that he had been originally unfavour- 
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'able to the project of uniting the, Greek and 
Latin Churches, which formed the business of 
these councils ; but his opinions were either 
changed or ovjpruled by the emperor, gho Was, 
anxious for the union ; and ihough a laying 
was allowed to speak at the council in fav 
the project. (Labbe, Condi, vol. xiug^col. 478.) 
The three orations ascribed to him amt subjoined 
to the Acts of the Council (Labbe, vol. xiii. col. 
563—675), are probably much interpolated* A 
letter of his to the council is also subjoined to the 
Acts, col. 543 — 564. A letter of Mark of Ephesus 
to George severely reprehends this dereliction of 
his former views ; and it was possibly the influ- 
ence of Mark which determined George, on big 
return to Constantinople, to give his most strenu- 
ous opposition to the union. 

When Constantine XIII. Palaeologus ascended 
the throne, on the death of his brother John, a. d. 
1446, George energetically disputed with the 
bishop of Cortona, the legate sent by Pope Nicho- 
las V. to induce^the new emperor to confirm the 
union of Florence ; but fearing that his opposition 
would irritate the emperor, he retired into q mo- 
nastery, which lie had bound himself by a vow to 
do as early as his thirtieth year, but had hitherto 
been prevented by various circumstances from carry- 
ing into effect. When the pope renewed his efforts 
for theunion (a. d. 1452), the Greek clergy, of whom 
the greater number and the most important were op- 
posed to the union, were guided by the influence and 
advice of Gennadius ; but the union was, notwith- 
standing their opposition, confirmed by the emperor. 
During the siege of Constantinople, Gennadius fore- 
told tlm overthrow of the city and empire, as the 
penalty of their hav ing betrayed the faith of thqir 
fathers. 

On the capture of the city by Mohammed II., 
Gennadius attempted to escape, but wos brought 
back. The patriarch of Constantinople, a favourer 
of the union of Florence, had fled into Italy, and 
Mohammed directed the clergy of Constantinople to 
elect another in his room. Gennadius was unani- . 
mously chosen, although against his own will ; but 
after a time, disheartened by the condition of 
his church, he abdicated his patriarchal dignity, 
about a. i). 1457, or 1456, according to some indi- 
cations in liia own writings, or 1459, according to 
other statements. After his abdication, he retired 
to a monastery near Serrae. The time of hit)) 
death is not known. 

The writings ascribed correctly or otherwise, to 
Gennadius, and extant in MS., are very numerous. 
They are gi ven by Fabricius and Harless to the num-> 
berof nearly a hundred ; beside his letters, which are 
tolerably numerous, and have furnished Fabricius 
with the materials of his account of the writer. His 
Oivlioms at the council of Florence have been no- 
ticed ; and an Apologia pro guingue Capitibue Cote- 
ci/ii Florentiniy which, if it be really his, has bean 
much interpolated, has been repeatedly printed in 
a Latin version in the Bibliotheca Patrum (vol. 
xxvi. ed. Lyon. 1677), and elsewhere. His expo- 
sition of the Christian faith, addressed to Mohaauihed 
II., entitled ttroi rijs pjnis dbov wp6t flUttb 
play r£r dvBptlmtv t exists in two terns, of A 
the shorter is given in the JVrcfrGraecia of Crasrai* 
with a Latin and a Turkish Version, the hitter in 
Greek and Roman, or rather Italic characters. A 
Latin version is printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
and elsewhere. The Bibliotheca Patrum contains a 
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version of all or most of his other writings. An edi- In person Genseric was of short stature, and 
tioitfof this treatise, with a Iiatin version by J. A. lame, from a fall from his horse; of, few words, 
Brassicanos, 8vo., Vienna, 1530, contains another austere life, fierce covetous, and conning. (Joi> 
piece ascribed to Gennadius, entitled Homdogia nandes, Reb. Get, c. 33.) In religion he shared 
sum Cortf essio Fidei. A considerable part of his the Arianism of all the Gothic tribes; and in t^e 
wHcs is on the question of the union of the cruelties exercised under his orders against his 
churches, and these are almost entirely in MS. Catholic subjects he exhibited the first instance of 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. pp. 349 — 393 ; Allatius, persecution carried on upon a large scale by one 
Diatriba de Georg, apud Fabric. Rid. Gr. vol. xii. ; body of Christians against another. (Victor Vi- 
Crusius, Turco-Graecia , lib. i. ii.) |J.C. M.] tensis, ap. Ruinart.) Of his general cruelty, the 
GE'NSERIC (nfoiKos), king of the Vandals, most notable instance is the cold-blooded murder of 


and the most terrible of any of the barbarian in- 
vaders of the empire. He was the bastard son of 
Godigisdus (Procop. Hell. Vand. i. 3) or Modigisdus 
(Hist. Miscell. 14), king of the Vandal settlers in 
Spain, and left, in conjunction with his brother 
Gontharis or Gonderic, in possession of the throne. 
His life divides itself into two parts : 1st, the con- 
quest of Africa (a. n. 4*29—439) ; 2nd, the naval 
attacks on the empire itself (a. n. 439 — 477). 

1. In May A. n. 429 (Idatii Chronic.), at the invi- 
ition of Bonifacius [Bonifacii’S^ Genseric crossed 
iie straits of Gibraltar, at the head of 50,000 men, 

) take possession of the tinman provinces in the 
orth of Africa. Joined by the Moors and the 
tanatkta, of whom the former disgraced his march | 
y their savage licentiousness, and the latter by their 
inatical cruelties, he ravaged the whole country 
ith frightful severity. Of the two chief cities, 
[ippo fell before him. After the death of Au- 

j stin, and the tlight of Bonifacius, in 431, and 
te capture of Carthage, in October 439, the whole i 
rovince was divided amongst the Vandals, and j 
»-ery city, except Carthage, dismantled. (I’rocop. 
'ell. Vand. i. 3,5; Chronicles of Idatius, prosper, I 
[arcellinus ; Victor Vitensis, ap. lluinart.) i 

2. The fleets of Genseric were the same terror to 
,e coasts of the Mediterranean as those of Car- 
age had been six centuries before, and as those 

the Normans were four centuries afterwards# In 
me 455, invited by the empress Eudocia to aid 
:r against the usurper Maximus, Genseric sailed 

Ostia ; and, although somewhat mitigated by 
e supplications of Pope Leo, who again interceded 
for his country’ at the gates of Rome [Attii.a], he 
attacked and sacked the city for fourteen days and 
nights, and returned, carrying with him the statues j 
from the Capitol, the vessels of the Temple of 
Jerusalem from the Temple of Peace, and thousands 
of captives — amongst them the empress and her 
daughters, whose sufferings have become famous 
through the alleviation which they received from j 
the Christian charity of Deogratias, bishop of Car- 
thage. In the same invasion were destroyed 
Capua, Nola, and Neapolis. (Procop .Belt. Vand. 
i. 4 , 5 ; Jomandes, Reb. Get. c. 45 ; Chronicles of 
Jdutius, &c.j Hist. Mixcell. 15.) 

Twice the empire endeavoured to revenge itself, 
and twice it failed : the first was the attempt of 
the Western emperor Majorian (a. ii. 457), whose 
fleet was destroyed in the bay of Carthagena. The 
second was the expedition sent by the Eastern 
emperor Leo, under the command of Heraclius, 
Marcellinus, and Bantiscus (a. d. 46‘8), which 
Mi also baffled by the burning of the fleet off 
Bona. After thus securing all his conquests, and 
finally making peace with Zeno, the Eastern em- 
peror, ho died a. ii. 477, at a great age, leaving in 
his will instructions that his kingdom should 
.always descend in the line of the eldest nude heir, I 
(Procop. Bell. Vand. i. fi, 7.) 


500Zacynthian nobles, in revenge for his repulse at 
Taenarus. (Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 22.) So also his 
cruelties to Gonderic’s widow and fious. (Prosp. a. d. 
442.) The story of the murder of Gondecuthimself 
was disputed by the Vandals. ( Procop. Remand, i. 
4.) His skill in generalship is indicated b^nc inge- 
nious concealment of the fewness of his forces in 
429, by giving his commanders the name of Chili- 
archs. (lb. 5.) * The two most striking personal 
anecdotes recorded of him are, first, the interview 
with Majorian, when not discovering his imperial 
guest, through the disguise which he had assumed, 
Genseric was startled by the spontaneous clashing 
of the arms in the arsenal, and took it to be caused 
by an earthquake (ib. 7); the second, his answer 
to the pilot, who asked him, as they left the port 
of Carthage, on one of his marauding expeditions, 
where they should go? “Against whomsoever 
God’s anger is directed.” (Ib. 5.) 

His name long remained as the glory of the 
Vandal nation. (Procop. Beil. Vand. ii. &) But 
his career in Africa was shorn of itsnaturm effects 
by the reconquest of that province under Belisarius. 
In works of art, the city of Rome lost more by his 
attack than by that of any other of the barbarian 



' according to Schweighauser, the reading of all the 
! MSS. of Polybiu|), son of Pleuratus, a king of the 
j Illyrians, contemporary with Perseus, the last king 
i of Macedonia. He is first mentioned as haring 
! incurred the displeasure of the Romans on account 
| of the piracies of his subjects, who infested all the 
Adriatic, and his answers to their complaints were 
far from satisfactory. (Liv. xl. 42.) This was as 
early as B. c. 1 B0 ; eight years afterwards, when 
it was seen that matters were clearly tending to a 
rupture between the Romans and Perseus, fresh 
complaints were made against Gentius by the 
people of the Greek city of Issa, who accused 
him of joining with the king of Macedonia in pre- 
paring war against Rome. (Liv. xlii, 26.) Yet it 
dot's not appear that any negotiations hod actually 
taken place between them at tbis time, and it is 
certain that Gentius did not openly declare in 
favour of Perseus until long after. Immediately 
on the breaking out of the war (B. c. 1 7 i|| fifty- 
four light vessels belonging to him, which were 
stationed at Dyrrochium, were Mixed by the 
praetor, C. Lucretius, under pretence that they 
were sent thither to the assistance of the Romans. 
(Liv. xlii. 48.) It is not dear whether Gentius 
had yet made up his mind which side he would 
take : perhaps he was waiting to aee the probable 
result of the war. Severn! embassies bad been 
previously sent him by the Romans, but without 
effect ; and it was even said that one of the am- 
bassadors, L Decimius, bad allowed himself to be t 
bribed by the Illyrian king. (Liv. xlii, 26, 87. 45.) 
The envoys of Perseus could at first obtain little 
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more success : Gentius represented that he could 
not stir without motley, which the Macedonian 
king was unwilling to grant ; and it was not till 
the fourth year of the war (b. c. 168) that Perseus, 
alarmed at the successes of the Romans, consented 
to secure the alliance of the Illyrian by the pay- 
ment of a suih of 300 talents. A treaty having 
been concluded on these terms, and confirmed by 
oaths and the sending of mutual hostages, Gentius 
allowed himself to be led into acts of direct 
hostility against the Romans, before he had actu- 
ally received the stipulated sum : but as soon as 
Perseus saw that he was so, far committed that he 
could no longer withdraw from the contest, he im- 
mediately recalled the messengers, who had actually 
set ouPwith the money, atid refused to fnlfil his 
agreement. ( Polyb. xxviii. 8, 9, xxix. 2, 3, 5 ; Liv. 
xliv. 23 — 27.) Yet, though thus scandalously 
defrauded by his ally, Gentius made no attempt to 
avert the war, but assembled foreft both by sea and 
land. The contest was, however, very brief : no 
sooner had the Roman praetor, L. Anicius, entered 
lllyricum at the head of an army, than many 
towns submitted to him. Gentius threw himself 
into the strong fortress of Scodra ; but having 
been defeated in a combat beneath the walls, he 
despaired of success, and placed himself at the 
mercy of the Roman general. The whole war is said 
to have been tOTminated within the space of thirty 
days. Anicius spared the life of his captive, but 
sent him to Rome, together with his wife and 
chil(kH|, to adorn the triumph which he celebrated 
the ^mowing year (n. c- 167). From thence 
Gentius was sent a prisoner to Spoletium, w here he 
probably ended his days in captivity. (Liv. xliv, 
30 — 32, xlv. 43; Polyb. xxx. 13; Appian, Jllgr. 

.9 ; Eutrop. iv. 6.) 

According to Polybius Gentius was immode- 
rately given to drinking, which infinmod his natu- 
rally cruel and violent disposition, and led him 
to commit great excesses. Soon after his acces- 
sion he put to death his brother, Pleuratus, who 
had been engaged to marry Ktuta, the daughter of 
a Darden ian prince, and kept the intended bride 
for himself. (Polyb. xxix. 5 ; Liv. xliv. 30.) He 
subsequently married a princess of the name of 
Etleva, who was sent captive to Rome together 
with him. (Liv. xliv. 82.) According to Pliny 
(H. N. xxv. 84) and Dioscoridcs (iii. 3), the herita 
Gentiana , well known for its medicinal properties, 
derives its name from this Gentius, who first made 
known its value. ( E.H.B.] 

GENITCI A GENS, , patrician, as is clear from 
the foct of T. Genucius Augurinus having been 
consul in a. c, 451, and M. Genucius Augurinus in 
B. c. 446, since in those years plebeians were not 
yet allowed to hold the consulship. In the earliest 
as "Well as in the later times we find plebeian 
Genucii, who acted as strenuous champions of their 
order; and they had probably become plebeians 
m the usual manner, either by mixed marriages or 
by transition to the plebs. The cognomens of this 
gens are Avbnvinbnsis, Augurinus, Cipus, 
Clkpsina. [L. S.J 

GENU'CIUS. 1. T. Genucius, was tribune 
m the plebs in b . c. 476 ; and in conjunction with 
aM' colleague, Q. Cousidius, he brought forward an 
agrarian law, and also accused T. Menenius La- 
ifatiisjfrho was charged with being the cause of the 
^defctruCtion of the Pabii on the Cremera. (Liv. ii. 

Dionys. ix. 26; comp. Conmdiuh, No. 1.) 
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2. Cn. Genucius, was i tribune of the pl$be ini 
b. c. 473, and used the most vehement exertiojtyi tq* 
carry into effect the agrarian law, for the evasion 
of which he brought a charge against L. Furius and 
C. Manlius, the consuls of the preceding year. The 
patricians were greatly alarmed, and assassinated 
Genucius in his bed on the night before the accu- 
sation was to be brought before the people. (Liv. 
ii. 54 ; Dionys. ix. 37, Ac., x. 38 ; Zonar. vii. 
17 ; comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 
208, &c.) 

3. Genucius, a tribune of the people, who was 
insulted by the Faliscans, against whom, in con- 
sequence, the Romans declared war. (Plut. C. 
Graccli. 3.) To what time this event belongs is 
not quite certain, though it may refer to the last 
war against the Faliscans, which broke out in b. c. 
241. 

4. L. Genucius, was sent in b.c. 210 as ambas- 
sador to Sypliax, king of Numidia. (Liv. xxvii. 4.) 

5. M. Genucius, tribune of the soldiers in b.c. 
193, under the consul L. Cornelius Merula, fell in 
battle against the Boians. (Liv. xxxv. 5.) 

6. Genucius, a priest of the Magna Mater, that 

is, a gallus. A legacy had been left him, and he 
had been pronounced the legitimate heir by the 
praetor Cn. Aufidius Orestes ; but the consul 
Mam. Aemilius Lepidus (b.c. 77) declared that he . 
could not take possession of the inheritance, being 
neither a man nor a woman, but an eunuch. (Val. 
Max. vii. 7. § 6.) [L. S.] 

GEOR'GI US (Tecapyios), historical, the name of 
several persons mentioned by the Byzantine his- 
torians, but none of them were of much impor- 
tance. 

1. One of the officers (Theophanes describes him 
as KoupaTwp rwv Maplmrjs, “ steward of the lands 
or revenues of Marina ”) of Justinian I., on whose 
illness (a. i>. 561) he was accused by the ex-prae- 
fegL E ugenius, of wishing to raise Theodore, the 
son o f Peter Magister, to the empire. The charge 
was supported by the praefects, Aetherius of An- 
tioch and Gerontius of Constantinople ; but on ex- 
amination, it could not be proved ; and the accuser, 
Eugenius, was himself punished, though not capi- 
tally. (Theoph. Clironoy. vol. i. p. 363, ed. Bonn.) 

2. Collector of the revenue in the cities of the 
eastern part of the Byzantine empire, was sent 
as ambassador by the emperor Mauricius shortly 
before his death in a.d. 602 toChosroesorKhosm 
II., king of the Persians. (Theophylact. Simocat. 
Hist. viii. 1 ; Phot. B'dA. cod. 65, p. 32, ed. Bekker.) 

3. Turmarchus, or commander of a division of the 
troops of the thema Armcniacum in the sixth Per- 
sian campaign of Ileraclius (a. d. 626 or 627) 
against Chosroesor Khosru II. (Theoph. Chronoy. 
vol. i. pp. 492, 499, ed. Bonn.) 

4. Pmefectus Militarium Tabularnm, in the 
reign of the emperor TheojJhilus (who reigned 
from a. n. 829 to 842), mentioned on one or two 
occasions by the continuator of Theophanes. An 
Arabian prophetess or fortuneteller, whom the 
emperor had sent for to court, is said to have 
foretold that George would be killed by A sling 
in the Hippodrome, and his property confiscated. 
(Theoph. Continual* lib. iii. Da TheophitiAM >• 
chaetis Filio , c. 27 ; Sym. Mag. De Tkedphilo , 
c, 14.) 

5. Brother to the emperoT Michael IV., the 
Paphfagonian, before whose elevation George {who 
was an eunuch) was in a low condition, but was 
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1035) after that event elevated to the office 
%f ij^fo t4f estiarius. On the accession of Michael V. 
Calaphafea (a. d. 1041), he was banished to his 
estate in Paphlagonia. (Cedren. Compcnd. vol. ii. 
pp. 504, 512, ed. Bonn.) 

<k Distinguished by the title Sebastus, lived 
in the reign of Alexis II. Comnenus, who reigned 
froniA.D. 1180 to 1183. [Alexis, or Albxius II. 
Comnenus.] Andronicus, afterwards the emperor 
Andronicus I. [Andronicus I. Comnenus], had 
married George’s sister, and wished to employ him 
and another person to make away with the em- 
press Maria, mother and guardian of Alexis. Both 
of them refused to embruc their own hands in her 
blood, but wanted either the power or the will to 
prevent him from executing his purpose by other 
instruments. (Nicetas Choniat. Alex. Manuel. Fit. 

c. 17.) 

7. Bran as (Bparns), with his brother Deme- 
trius Brunos, was engaged, a. d. 1 185, in the ex- 
pedition sent by the emperor Manuel Comnenus 
against the Hungarians. (Cinnamus, vi. 7 ; Du- 
cange, FumUkte Byzant. p. 215, ed. Paris.) 

8. Bryknnius (BpvJyvios), was governor of the 
fortresses of Stcnimachus and ^'zapaena during the 
reign of the emperor Andronicus Palaeologus the 
elder. He recovered (a. d. 1322) the town of 
Philippopolis, which had fallen into the hands of 
Terteres, king of the Moesi or Bulgarians. George 
Bryennius afterwards held the office of Magnus 
Drungarius. (Cantacuzcnus, i. 36, 37 ; Ducange, 
Fantil. Byznnt. p. 177.) 

9. Buraphus (Botyatpos), the patrician, count 
of the Theina Obscquium, comprehending the 
parts of Mysia and Bithynia adjacent to the 
Propontis. He was in Thrace with his forces, 
defending that province from the Bulgarians, 
when he entered into a conspiracy with Theodore 
Mvacius to dethrone the emperor Philippicns, or 
Bardanes, who was seized and blinded (a. n. 713) 
by Rufus, an officer sent by George to Constanti- 
nople with a few soldiers. But George himself 
and his principal accomplices suffered the same 
fete very shortly after at the hands of the new 
emperor Artemius or Anastasias II. (Nicephor. 
Constantinop. De Reims post Maurie. flestis , p. 55, 
ed. Bonn. ; Theophanes, Chronoy. vol. i. p. 587, 
588, ed. Bonn.) 

10. Chumnus (Xovpvot), one of the officers 
(6 4vl rijs rpaWf^r) of the court of Joannes I. 
Palaeologus, during his minority. Having insulted 
the Magnus Domcsticus, Joannes Cantacnzenus, 
and fearing his vengeance, he was led to join the 
party of Apocaucus, and took part in the war 
against Cantacnzenus ( a. d. 1341). Having become 
weary of the war, or of his party, he accused Apo- 
caucus of mismanagement and was in consequence 
imprisoned in his own house by him. (Canta- 
enzen. Hist. iii. 2, 19*, 20, 54, 55.) 

11. Cocalas (KcwroAaj), a leader of some note 
on the side of Palaeologus, in the struggle between 
Joannes I. Palaeologus and Joannes Cantacnzenus. 
(Cantacuz. Hist. iii. 93, 94.) 

12. Drosus (A p6<rai) t secretary of Aaron, go- 
vernor of Baaspracania, on the Armenian frontier, was 
sent by the emperor Constantine X. Monomachus 
(apparently about a. d. 1049) to the sultan of the 
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KarcutaXoiv), commanded the fleet of A tads' !, on 
the Danube, against the Scythians, and was one of 
the generals in the war against the Cwnani. Both 
these wars took place before the first crusade, a. D. 
1096. (Anna Comn. Alexius, lib. vii. x. pp. 18#, 
192, 273, ed. Paris; Ducange, Fam. Byx. p. 178.) 

14. Manganes or Ma Nc anes '(Mayydvits or 
Ma^ftcta}?), was one of the secretaries of Alexis I. 
[Alexis or Alexius I. Comnenus], when he 
besieged Constantinople (a. d. 1081 ), in his struggle 
to wrest the crown from his predecessor, the em- 
peror Nicephoros III. Botaniktes. He was a 
crafty far-seeing man, apt at finding excuses for the 
delay of anything which the interest' of his master 
required to be deferred. Anna C om nenaformed 
from his name a verb (payyassvsir$eu oryuryktor 
vev«rdat) denoting “ to find excuses and a noun 
(pa-Yy&vfvpa) denoting “a pretext” (Anna Comn. 
Alex. ii. 8, 10, pp. 116 — 122, ed. Bonn.) 

1 5. MANiACE:f(re»p7ioy 6 Mayia/ajs), the patri- 
cian, the son of Gudelius Maniaces, was governor 
of the city and thema of Teluch (TcAoifx), in or 
near the Taurus, in the reign of the emperor Ro- 
man u 8 111. Argyros, about a. d. 1030. After the 
defeat of the emperor by the Saracens near Antioch, 
George defeated the victorious enemy by stratagem 
near Teluch ; and by this exploit obtained the go- 
vernorship of the Roman province o^Lower Media. 
He was, apparently after this, protospatharins and 
governor of the cities on the Euphrates ; and in 
a. n. 1032 took the town of Edessa, partly by 
bribing the governor ; and found there the sdHhosed 
letter of the Lord Jesus Christ to Augarus fw Ab- 
garus), king of Edessa, which he sent to the em- 
peror. He was afterwards governor of Upper 
Media and Aspracania. 

In the reign of Michael IV. the Paphlagonian 
(a. d. 1035), he was sent with an army into 
Southern Italy, then a part of the Byzantine em- 
pire, to carry on th^ war against the Saracens, the 
command of the fleet being entrusted to Stephen, 
hushand of the emperor's sister. One of George's 
exploits was the conquest of Sicily (a. d. 1038), 
though the Saracens, who occupied the island, were 
assisted by 50,000 auxiliaries from Africa. Two 
years after (a. d. 1040) he gained a great victory 
over the Saracens of Africa, who had sought to re- 
cover the island, killing 50,000 of them in one 
battle. The negligence of Stephen having allowed 
the Saracen commander to escang, a quarrel ensued 
between him and Geotge ; and Sephen, embittered 
by a blow and by the reproaches which he had re- 
ceived from George, accused him to Joannes, tho 
brother and minister of the emperor, of meditating 
a revolt. George wns consequently sent home a 
prisoner, but wns released by Michael V. Cnla- 
phates, after his accession, a. d. 1041. The dis- 
asters of the Byzantines in Italy, after his recat, 
induced Zoe, who succeeded Micmmt, to sand him 
thither again as general (a. d. 10421. He r ecove re d 
the province from the power of his own Frankish 
mercenaries, who had seized it. Meantime, his 
interests at home were assailed by Roman trii 
Scleros, whose sister was concubine to the empe- 
ror Constantine X. Monomachus, who had mar- 
ried Zoe. Romanos, plundered the AftatoHah 
estates of Geoige, and procured his deprivation of 
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assuming the title of emperor crossed over into 
Bulgaria to. Assert his claim. He refused the offers 
of the empwor Constantine, and routed bis army, 
but fell in the moment of victory by a wound from 
An unknown hand, a. d. 1042 or 1043. (Zonaras, 
xvii. 12; Cedren* Compend. vol. ii. pp. 494, 500, 
,512, 614, 520—^523, 541, 545—549, ed. Bonn. ; 
Joan Scylitza Curopalates, Historic t, p. 720, ed. 
Bonn.) 

16. Nostongus (JNoarriYyos)' a Byzantine no- 
bleman, to whom the emperor Theodore Lascaris 
II. (1255— 12^|) had intended to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage ; ; am alliance the prospect of which 
tended to make hinai during the minority of Joannes 
Lascaris, the son of Theodore, insufferably arrogant. 
(Georgs Puchymer, De Michael Palacol. i. 21, voL 
i. p. 65, ed. Paris.) 

17. Palabologus. [Palabologus.] 

18. Pxganbs, military chief of the thema Ob- 
sequium, was the chief supporter of Symbatius, 
rival of Basil the Macedonian [Basiuum I. Ma- 
ckdo], in the revolt to which he was led by his 
jealousy of Basil's elevation to the rank of Augus- 
tus by the reigning emperor Michael 11 1, a. d. 866. 
Symbatius and George ravaged the open country 
about Constantinople, and while they reviled Basil, 
and denied his claim to the throne, spoke with great 
respect of Michael. Being deserted by their troops, 
they fled, and’ George sought refuge in Cotyaeium, 
one of the cities of his government, where he was 
soon after taken by the emperor's troops : he was 
scourged, blinded, and either exiled or detained in 
custwy in his own house. On the accession of 
Basil as sole emperor, he was restored to his former 
honours. (Theophan. Continual. Chronog. lib. v. 
de Basilio Maoedonc , c. 19 ; Symeon Mag. dc 
Michaels ct Theodora , c. 44 ; Georg. Monach. dc 
Alichaele et Theodora, c. 3 1 .) 

19. Probata (npo6ard>) was sent as ambas- 
sador by the emperor Michael IV., the Puphlago- 
nian, to the Saracen Emir ot*Sicily (a. i>. 1035), 
to treat of peace. In 1040, in the same reign, he 
commanded an army against the Servians. (Cedren. 
Compend. vol. ii. p.513, 526.) 

20. Syruu (2upos) was sent by the emperor 
Justinian II., with a few ships and 300 soldiers, 
against the town of Chersonae, in the Cherson- 
nesus Taurica, the inhabitants of which were in a 
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reference to Fabric. BibLjGr,lf the index to 
enumerates more than a hundred person! 
name, ik * 

1. JCcROPOLITA. [AcROPOLITA.] 

2. Of Alexandria. [See No. 7.J 

3. Of Alexandria, the writer of a life of 
Chrysostom, which has been several times printed 
(sometimes with a Latin version by Godfrey Til- 
mann), in editions of the works of Chrysostom. 

jPhotius gives an account of the work, hut says he 
could state nothing certain respecting the author. 
He is styled Bishop of Alexandria, and it is the 
opinion of those who have examined into the 
matter that he lived after the commencement of 
the seventh century. A George was Catholic 
bishop or pa^fiarch of Alexandria from a. d. 
616 to 630, and as no other patriarch appears 
under that name between a. d. 600 and the time of 
Photius, he was probably the writer. The life of 
Chrysostom occupies above a hundred folio pages, 
in Sa vile’s edit, of Chrysostom (vol. viii. pp. 157, 
265). It abounds in useless and fabulous matter. 
The writer in his preface professes to have drawn 
his account from the writings of Palladios and 
Socrates, and from the oral statements of faithful 
priests and pious laymen. Oudin ascribes to this 
writer the compilation of the Chronicon Paschale, 
but without foundation. (Georgius, Vita Ckrys. ; 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 96 ; Fabric. Iiibl. Gr. vol. vii. p.451, 
vol. viii. p.457, vol. x. pp. 210, 707 ; Allatiua, Dior 
trib. dc Georg, apod Fabric. BibL Gr. vol. xii. p. 16 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. voL L p. 577, ed. Ox. 1740-43.) 

4. Amvrutza, or Amyrutzks, a native of Tra* 
pezus or Trcbizond. lie wa9 high in favour at 
Constantinople with the emperor Johannes or 
John II. Palacologus, and was one of those whom 
the emperor consulted about his attendance at the 
council of Florence, a. u. 1439. George afterwards 
returned to Trcbizond, and was high in favour with 
David, the l.ust emperor of Trebizond, at whose 
court he seems to have borne the offices of Logo- 
th|ta and Protovestiarius. llis intellectual attain- 
ments obtained for him the title of “ the philoso- 
pher.” On the capture of Trebizond by the Turks 
(a. n. 1 461 ), he obtained the favour of the sultan, 
Mohammed 11., partly by his handsome person 
and his skill in the use of the javelin, but chiefly 
through a marriage connection with a Turkish 


state of insurrection. George, with his party, was 
admitted into the town, and there he was killed by 
the townsmen, ^ith Joannes, one of his chief 
offioers, and the rest of his troops taken prisoners, 
a.d. 711. (Theophan. Chronoy. voL i. p. 580, ed. 
Bonn.) 

Beside personages belonging to the Byzantine 
empire, there were many Georges in the states 
which were formed out of it during its decay, or at 
its fall. The name occurs in the notices of the 


pacha. Mohammed often conversed with him on 
philosophy and religion, and gave' him some con- 
siderable posts in the seraglio at Constantinople. 
He embraced the Mohammedan religion, together 
with his children ; and his death, which occurred 
suddenly, while he was playing at dice, is repre- 
sented by some Christian writers as the punish- 
ment of his apostasy *, from which we may perhaps 
infer that it followed that evgnt after no great in- 
terval. 


Servian, or Bulgarian, or Albanian provinces and 
chieftains. The most eminent was George Cas- 
iriota,' better known by the epithet Sconderbeg, 
who lived, about the time of the final capture of 
Constantinople (a. d. 1453). Among the Com- 
neiji of Trebizond [Com menus] there was one 
®fipofbr George (a. d. 1266 to 1280), and there 
wko several Georges members of the imperial 

[J. C. M.l 

GfiPROJUS (Ttdpyios ), literary and eoclealas- 
blowing list contains only the prin- 
CipF^riteis of that name. Those whose works 
fost, or exist only in MS., may be found by a 


He wrote in Greek, apparently in the early part 
of las life, at any rate before his renunciation of 
Christianity, a work the title of which is. rendered 
into Latin by our authorities, “ Ad Demetrium 
Nauplii Duocm de its quae contigerutd in Synods? 
Florcntwa." In this he opposed the projected 
union of the Greek and Latin churches. AUatius 
mentions this work in his He Consent* utriusaue 
Ecdesiae, and quotes from it. Tqjp other worses, 
of which the titles are thus given. Dialogue de 
Fide in Christo cum liege Turoarum. , and JEpi* 
tola ad Bessarion Cardinalem , are or were extant 
in ‘MS. (Gciy, Appends* to Cave's Hist. 
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p* 402, ed. Oxon.4740-43 ; Bnyle, Bicliottnaire , 
&C..J. e. Amyrutzes.)i 

- 8“ AiSkfonymum, or without a 6urnnntgp [See 
the Peripatetic, No. 41.] * 

6. Aiustinus, an historian. Joseph, bishop of 
Modon (who flourished about a. i>. 1440), in his 
defence of the council of Florence, in reply to 
Mark of Ephesus, cites Georgius Aristinus as an 
authority for the statement, that the addition of 
the words “ filioque ” to the N icene creed had been 
made shortly after the second oecumenical council 
(that of Constantinople, a. d. 381 ), in the time of 
Pope Damasus. (Allatius, J Hat rib. de Gory, apud 
Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 21.) 

7. Of Cappadocia, a man of bad character, a 
heretic and a persecutor, and an intruder into the 
see of the orthodox Athanasius, then in banish- 
ment, and yet, strange to tell, a saint in the Roman 
Calendar, and the patron saint of England. It is 
possible, indeed, that his moral delinquency has 
been aggravated by the party spirit of the ecclesi- 
astical historians, and other writers to whom his 
Arianism made him odious ; but it is hard to be- 
lieve that their invectives are without considerable 
foundation. He was 1mm, according to Ammianus, 
at Epiphaneia, in Cilicia, but our other authorities 
speak of him as a Cappadocian. 11 is hither was a 
fuller. Gregory Nazianzen, whose passionate in- 
vective is our chief authority for his early history, 
says that he was of a bad family (womnpos t6 
ytvos) ; but it does not appear whether it was dis- 
creditable for anything more than its humble occu- 
pation. George appears to have been a parasite, a 
hanger-on of the wealthy, ‘*one that would sell 
himself,” according to Gregory, “ for a cake.” He 
obtained an appointment connected with the 
supply of bacon to the army ; but being detected 
in some unfaithfulness, was stripped of his charge 
and his emoluments, and was glad to escape with- 
out bodily punishment. According to Gregory, he 
afterwards wandered from one city or province to 
another, till he was fixed at Alexandria, “where 
heceased to wander, and began to do mischief.” 


not zealous enough in the support of Arknasm; 
He wna therefore removed, and George was ap- 
pointed by the council of Antioch (a. d. 354,or, 
according to Mansi, a. d. 856) in his place. <It> is 
probable that George was appointed from his sub* 
serviency to the court, and his readiness to promote 
any fiscal exactions, and his general unscrupulous* 
ness ; and he was induced to aocept the appoint* 
ment by the hope of gain, or, as Athanasius ex- 
presses it, “ he was hired ” to become bishop. 
Count Heraclian was sent by Constantius to gam 
the support of the heathen peophfpf Alexandria to 
George's election ; and he stMpeded in his ob- 
ject, by giving them hopes of ^retaining toleration 
for their own worship ; and the emperor, in a letter 
preserved by Athanasius, recommended the new 
prelate to the support and favour of the Alexan- 
drians generally. Hut a persecution of the Tri- 
nitarian party had commenced even before the ar- 
rival of George, which took plnce during Lent; 
a. n. 355. They were dispossessed of the churches ; 
and Sebastian, commander of the troops in Egypt, 
publicly exposed some women, who had devoted 
themselves to a life of religious Celibacy, naked 
before the flame of a large fire, to make them re- 
nounce orthodoxy. On George’s arrival, the perse- 2 
cution continued as fiercely as before, or even more 
so. Widows and orphans were plundered of their 
houses and of their bread ; several men were so 
cruelly beaten with frenh-gathered palm branches* 
with the thorns yet adhering to them, that some 
were long before they recovered, and some Jiever 
recovered at all ; and many virgins, and thirty 
bishops, were banished to the greater Oasis, or 
elsewhere : several of the bishops died in the 
plnce of exile, or on the way. Athanasius, how-* 
ever, escaped, and remained in concealment till 
George's death. George and his partisans refused 
at first to give up to their friends for burial the 
bodies of those who died, “sitting,” saytTheodo* 
ret, “ like daemons \bout the tombs.” His perse- 
cutions led to a revolt. The Trinitarian party 
rose against him, and would have killed him. He 


It is probable, however, that he held office as a re- 
ceiver of some branch of the revenue at Constan- 
tinople, having by bribery obtained the favour of 
the eunuchs who had influence at the court of 
Constantins II., the then reigning emperor. Atha- 
nasius, who notices this appointment, calls him 
r aiuuHp&yot, ** a peculator ; ” but it is not clear 
whether he refers to his former official delinquency 
or to some new offence. 

Thus far it docs not appear that George had even 
professed to be a Christian : we have certainly no 
intimation that he sustained any ecclesiastical cha- 
racter before his appointment to the see of Alexan- 
dria. Athanasius says it was reported at the time 
of his appointment that he had not been a Christian 
at all, but rather an idolator ; and there is reason 
to believe that Athanasius is right in charging him 
with professing Christianity for interest sake. 
Arianism was patronised by Constantins, and George 
consequently became a zealous A ruin ; and was. after 
his appointment to Alexandria, concerned in assem- 
bling the Arian councils of Seleuceia ( a. d. 35 9) and 
Constantinople (a. t>. 360). According to Socrates 
aad Hozotnen, Gregory, whom the Arian party had 
appointed to the see of Alexandria, vacant by the ex- 
jNUHonof Athanasius, had become unpopular, through 
the tumults and disasters to which his appointment 
M led } and was at the same time regarded f as 


escaped, however, and fled to the emperor ; and 
the Trinitarians re-occupied the churches, A no- 
tary was sent, apparently from Constantinople ; 
the orthodox were again expelled ; the guilty were 
punished, and George returned, rendered more ty- 
rannical by this vain attempt to resist him. 

While his bitter persecution of the orthodox was 
embittering the anger of that numerous party, his 
rapacity and subserviency to the court offended all. 
He suggested to Constantius to require a rent for all 
the buildings which had been erected at the public 
cost, and ministered to the emperor’s cruelty, as 
well as his rapacity, by accusing many Alexandrians 
of disobedience to his orders. Mindful of his Ofrti 
interest, he sought to obtain a monopoly of nitre 
and of the marshes where the papyrus and other 
reeds grew, of the salterns, and of bian fo t the 
dead and the management of funerals fat Alexan- 
dria. His luxury and arrogance tended further to 
increase the hatred entertained towards faimi A 
passage in Athanasius (Defynod. c. 12) gives some 
reason to think that sentence of deposition teas 
pronounced against him at the Council of SfelettotrfH 
(a. d. 359) ; but if so, it waa not ontriod into 
effect. : 

The immediate cause of his downfel ^ 
persecution of the heathens. He had exeifSa their 
fears by exclaiming at the view of 0 Splendid 
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temple, “ How long shall this sepulchre stand?’' 
Bat the crowning provocation was this : there was 
a spot in the city occupied by the ruins of a for- 
saken temple of Mithras, or the Sun, and still re- 
garded by the heathens as sacred, though filled 
with the refuse and off-scouring of the streets. This 
gpot Constantius had given to the church at Alex- 
andria ; and George determined to clear it out, and 
build a church upon it. The workmen, in clearing 
it out, found in the adytum, or sacred recess of the 
old temple, statues, sacred utensils, and the skulls of 
human victims, dther slain in sacrifice, or that the 
soothsayers mighwxaminu their entrails, and fore- 
tell future events thereby . Some zealots brought 
these things out, and exposed them to the mockery 
and jeers of the Christians. This irritated the 
heathens; and as the news had just arrived of the 
death of Constantius (Nov. a. d. 3(5 1 ), and the ac- 
cession of Julian as sole emperor, and also of the 
execution of Artemius, ex-govenftr of Egypt, they 
thought their time of ascendancy was coine, and 
rose in insurrection. George, whoso persecutions 
seem to have been directed against all who differed 
from him, was at the time presiding in a synod, 
where those who held the sentiments of Aetiua 
( Aetius] were compelled to subscribe a condemna- 
tion of their own opinions. The rioters rushed into 
the church where the synod was assembled, dragged 
him out, and would have killed him on the spot. 
He was, however, rescued by the authorities, and 
apparently to satisfy his enemies, committed to 
prison. But not many days after, at day-break, the 
mob forced the prison, dragged him out, bound him 
(it is doubtful whether living or dead) on a camel, 
and, after parading him through the city, torediim 
to pieces, and burnt his mangled remains. His 
murder appears to have taken place nbout the end 
of the year 861. Though describ'd by Athanasius 
as a man of coarse manners and ignorant, at least 
iu theology, ho left a valuable library, which the 
emperor Julian ordered to be sent to Antioch for 
his own use. 'He had formerly, while in Cappa- 
docia, borrowed some books of George. The general 
hatred entertained towards him was evidenced by 
the absence of any attempt to rescue him. The 
A nans subsequently charged the Athnnasian party 
with instigating his murderers; but Snzomen 
“ rather thought” it was the spontaneous act of the 
Gentiles. (Amm. Marc. xxii. 1 1 ; Gregor. Naz. 
Orutio XXL ; Epiphon. Adv. Haerrs. ii. Haerrs. 
48, or 88, iii. Hanes. 5 6 or 76; Athanas. His- 
tori* Arianorum ad Monachos , c. 51, 75, De 
St/nodis, c. 12, 37, JEpistola ad Episcoftos Aegypli 
ti f/ybkte, c. 7, Apelog. de Puga swi. c. 6, 7, Ad 
Imp. Comtantinm Apolog. c. 30, Pefitio ad Imper. 
Jovta*, apud Athanas. Opera, vol. i. 782, cd. 
Benedictin. ; Socntt //. E. ii. 14. 28, iii. 2, 3, 4 ; 
Sosora, H. E. iii. 7, iv. 10, v. 7 ; Theodoret, //. E. 
it. 14; Philos torg. H . E. (apud. Phot.) vii, 2; 
Vita Athamuti, apud Phot. MIL Cod. 258.) 

It it difficult either to trace or to account for the 
introduction of the odious George among the saints 
nf the Romish and Greek churches ; and it is to 
m observed that the identification of the bishop of 
Alexandria with the St. George of the calendar is 
fitetttly obieeted to by some Roman Catholic and 
some Anglican writers — for instance, Papebroche 
and Heylyn. In a. d. 494 (or perhaps 496) his 
a canonised saint wee recognised by Pope 
GefnsiusI, at a coancil at Rome, but his “ gesta ” 
'Were .rejected* as Apocryphal) and written by 
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heretics ; * probable intimation that the factl of 
his history had not yet beeif sufficiently perverted* 
to be oreeived. As time proceeded, various fabu- 
lous ana absurd “Acta” were produced, which 
Papebroche admits to be unworthy of credit. The 
Greek “Acta” are considered by him as more 
trustworthy ; but he does not place even them in 
the first class ; though a Latin version of them is 
given in the Acta Sanctorum, with a long Com- 
menlarius Praevius , by Papebroche. The distor- 
tions of the history are singular. St. George still 
appears as a Cappadocian and a layman, but he is 
made a soldier of Diocletian, under whom he is 
described as suffering martyrdom. The length, 
variety, and intermission of his sufferings are a 
probable distortion of the various inflictions of the 
enraged multitude before and after his imprison- 
ment. The magician Athanasius, successively an 
opponent of Christianity, a convert, and a martyr, 
is his chief antagonist ; and the city of Alexandria 
appears as the empress Alexandra, the wife of 
Diocletian, and herself a convert and a martyr. The 
story of the dragon appears oniy in later legends ; 
the monster, who is. we suspect, nothing else than 
a still more distorted representation of the fugitive 
Athanasius, is described as lurking about a lake as 
large as a sea (Mareotis?), near the city of Silena 
(Alexandria ?), in Lybia. St. George was known 
among the Greeks as rpovaiotftopos, or the Victori- 
ous ; and he was one of the saints who were said 
to assist the first Crusaders. He was reverenced 
in England in the Anglo-Saxon period ; during the 
Norman and earlier part of the Plantagenet dy- 
nasty his reputation increased ; and under Edward 
III., or perhaps earlier, he came to be regarded as 
the patron saint of the nation. ( Ada Sanctorum, 
23d April ; Gibbon, Decline and Fail , &c. ch. 21, 
23 ; Heylyn, Hist, of St. Ceorge.) 

8. Cburents. [Ckdrenus.] 

9. Ceramets. Some MSS. give the name of 
George to the writer, better known as Theophanes 
Cenuneus. [Cbkamkuk.] 

10. Chartomiylax [Of Nicombdkia, No. 
36, and ok Pisidia, No. 44.) 

11. Ch artoi’H yla x, a writer so called, distinct 
from either George of Nicomedeia, or George of; 
Pisidia, and sometimes designated “ Callipolita- 
nus lived apparently in the 13th century. He 
wrote some Greek iambics referring to events in 
the history of Italy about the middle of that cen- 
tury, quotations from which are given by Bandini. 
(Bandini, Cutal. Cal. Laurent Medic, vol. i. p. 25, 
Ac. ; Allatius, Diatrib. tie (Seorg. apud Fabr. vol. 
xii. p. 14.) 

12. Chokrobohctk. f C hoeroroscus.] 

13. Chrysococcxh. [Chrvsococcbs.) 

14. Chtmnts. [Chtmnus.] 

15. Codints. [Codints.) 

16. Of Corcyra, or Corfu. Two archbishops 
of the name of George occupied the see of Corcyra* 
ono in the twelfth, and one in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The elder of the two wns in favour with 
the emperor Manuel Comnonus, who gave him the 
charge of fortifying the town of Corfu, which 
Manuel had taken from the Normans of Southern 
Italy. The emperor Frederick Barbaraaaa, who 
had hostile intentions against Manuel* endeavoured 
to induce Goorge to betray the island to him, bat 
n vain. George's answer is preserved by Baro- 
nius. George was sent a. d. 1178 by Manuel te 
attend the third Late ran (eleventh General) Council 
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at Rome, and also to meet Frederick Barbarossa ; peror, by tampering with some of tho bishops, ob- 
but he was detained six mouths by sickness at tained his purpose ; and George, after being rapidly 
Brindisi or -Otranto, and the council wis closed hurried througli the successive stages of monk, 
before his recovery. He was therefore recalled by reader, deacon, and priest, was oonsecmted pa- 
Manuel. Baronius gives a Latin version of several triarch (April, A. d. 1283), and took the name of 
of George's letters. (Baron. Annul. Fccles. ad Annas Gregory. The Arsenians, however, refused to re- 
1176, 1178, 1179, 1180, 1188; Allatius, ilrid. p. turn to the church, unless upon the testimony ef 
38, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Litt, vol. iL p. 217 ; Oudin, heaven itself ; and it was arranged at a synod or 
Comment de Script. Eccles. vol. ii. col. 1536.) conference at Adramyttium, apparently just after 

17. Of Corcyra, or Corfu, the younger, was the consecration of Gregory, that they and the 
the author of several works, especially of one party now predominant in the church (called Jo- 
against the Minorite Friars, and of another on the sephites from the late patriarch) fbould each pre- 
use of leavened bread in the eucharist. Allatius pare a book in support of thei^n respective views, 
and Cave confound this George of Corfu with the and that the two volumes should be submitted to 
preceding, but Oudin has shown that they must be the ordeal of lire. Both books, as might be ex- 
distinguished, and fixes the date of the younger pected, were consumed ; and the Arsenians regard- 
nbout a. d. 1236. Allatius, in some of his works, ing this as a token that heaven was against them, 
has quoted passages from George of Corfu on the submitted, and were at once led by the emperor in 
procession of the Holy Spirit, and on the fire of person, through a violent snow storm, to receive the 
purgatory, but we have no means of ascertaining to communion front «the hands of the patriarch Gre- 
which of the two these passages belong. (Allatius gory. They soon, however, repented of their sub* 
and Cave, //. cc . ; Oudin, /. c. and vol. iii. col. 1 10.) mission, and Gregory having excommunicated the 

18. CuRTRSius(Koupr«oTj) or ScHOLARjrs, was refractory, the whole party broke off from the 

author of some tracts on grammatical subjects ex- church again. This division was followed by 
tant in MS. It is doubtful if he is the same as troubles arising out of the controversy on the pro- 
Georgius Scholarius, afterwards Gennadius, patri- cession of the Holy Spirit, aggravated by the 
arch of Constantinople. (Gennadius, No. 2.] The harshness used under Gregory’s influence towards 
subject of the works ascribed to him would lead the ex-patriarch, Joannes or John Beccus or Vec- 
to the opinion that he is not. (Fabric. WU. Grace, i cus, a distinguished advocate of the doctrine of the 
vol. vi. p. 342.) : Latin church ; and a book, which Gregory had 

19. Of Cyprus, the elder, patriarch of Constan- ! been ordered to prepare on the subject, and to the 

tinople from a. d. 678 to G 83. He held for a time ! sentiments of which he had procured the approval 
the sentiments of the Monothelites, but afterwards, ! of the emperor and several of the superior clergy, 
at the council of Constantinople (a. d. 680), re- I excited such animadversion and opposition, that, 
nounced them. He was anathematized after his ! eitljpr in disgust or by constraint, he resigned the 
death at the iconoclastic council of Constantinople j office of patriarch, A. D. 1 289, and retired to a 
under Constantine Copronymus, a. d. 753 or 754. monastery. He died in the course of the following 
(Theophan. Chronny. vol. i. pp. 544, 554, 660, ed. year, as many supposed, from grief and mortifica- 
Bonn ; Allatius, Ibid. p. 14; Fabric. liiU. Or. vol. tion. (Pachymer, De Mich. Palaeol. v. 12, De 
xi. p. 151.) Andron. Palaeol. i. 8, 14 — 22, 34 — 37, ii. I — II ; 

20. Of Cyprus, the younger, afterwards Orb- Niceph. Greg. IlistSlum. v. 2, vi. 1 — 4.) 
flORius, has been said by some to have been of j The published works of George of Cyprus are as 
Latin parents, but this is shown by Rubeis, editor ; follows: — 1. V E xOtais too t6hou rijs niarsms Kurd 
of the life of George, to be an error. He held the rod Bckkov, Expos! tio Fidei adversus Ileccom (scu 
office of protapostolarius at Constantinople at the Veccum). This was the work which led to bis 

■ time of the accession of Andronicus Palaeologtis the troubles and consequent abdication. 2. 'O/xoAoyia, 
elder [Andronicus II.] (a. d, 1282). He was a Con/essio Fulci, delivered in consequence of the 
man of learning and eloquence, and the reviver, ac- outcry against the preceding work. 3. ’A rohoyla 
cording to Nicephorus Gregoras, of the long-dis- npds rr/y Kara rod ripou flippy iaxvpte rdrtf^ Ho- 
used Attic dialect. During the reign of Michael spunsio ralidimrna ud FxjKMitionis Censurum. 4. 
Paiaeologus, father of Andronicus, he hsul been TlirraKioy : this is a letter to the emperor Andro- 
favonrable to the union of the Greek and Latin nicus, complaining of the wrong done to him. 
churches, which Michael had much at heart ; and These four pieces are given in Banduri’s Impfrium 
supplied the emperor with arguments with which Orientate , pp. 942 — 961, ed. Paris. 5. *E yKeiptov 
to press the patriarch of Constantinople (Joseph) (is r^y Gdhaaoav, Encomium Maris. Published 
and the other opponents of the union ; but on the j by Bonaventura Vnlcanius, with a poem of Paulus 
accession of Andronicus, who w;w opposed to the Silentiari us, 8 vo., Leyden, 1591. These two pieces 
union, it is probable that George altered his views ; were published both in a separate volume, and with 
for on the death of the patriarch Joseph, Andro- the n«pl Kicrpov, De Mundo, of Aristotle. The Fn- 
nicus determined that George, though as yet a lay- comium Maris has been since reprinted. 6. Pro- 
man. should be appointed to tbe office. The Greek verf/ia , in alphabetical order, subjoined to the edition 
church was at this time torn by dissension. Beside of the Provcfbia of Michael Apostolius by Pan tin os, 
the dispute about the procession of the Holy Spirit, 8vo., Leyden, 1619. 7. My os «lt t6m &yipv kA 
there had been an extensive schism occasioned by the ptyaKopdf^vpa nal rponaiofipay T ssipytov, Qrotio 
deposition of Arsenius, patriarch of Constantinople in honorem Sancti Georgii Magni Martyris ac Vic- 
[Arsxnius, No. 1] early in the reign of Michael tons. This encomium on St. George of Ca p padocia 
(a. d. 1266). The emperor was anxious to heal [Gkorgius, No, 7. above,] is printed in thf A<At* 
these dissensions, and possibly thought a layman Sanetorum s April , Vol. III. A Latin version is 
more likely to assist him in so doing than a pro- given in the body of the volume, pp. 123-T-19ii*ahli 
fessed theologian; and George was recommended the Greek original in the Appends pp. XX v 
to the office by his literary reputation. The em- xxxiv. 8. Sentential 8vo», CoL, 1636. This , if 
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given by Fabrielus as a separate work ; wo bus- reign of Michael III., the son of Theophiltts arid 
pect that it is identical with the Proverbia, No. 6. Theodora. Extracts from this Chronicon have been 
9. Encomium Gcoryii Logothctae Acrapolitae ; an given by various writers, as Allatius, P eta vi us, Rader, 
extract from this was prefixed to the edition of the and Gretzer, and byHody in h is Dissertatio prefi xed 
Chronicon of AcropoKta [Acropolita], by Theo- to the Chronicon of Malaia, c. 4 1 . This George must 
dore Dousa, 8vo. Leyden, 1614, and to the Paris not be confounded with others of the same name 
edition. 10. Vita Georgii Cyprii. This Greek (as George Cedrenus, George Scylifzes, George 
memoir of George was published by J. F. Bernard Syncellus, George of Nicomedeia, George the 
de Rubeis, a Dominican, with a Latin version. Monk), who have written chronicles. George Ce- 
notes, and dissertations, 4to. Venice, 1753, and dreuus, Theophanes, Michael Glycas, and othem, 
was shown by the editor to be an autobiography, have in several places transcribed passages from 
Many other works of George of Cyprus remain in his Chronicon. (Allatius, Ibid. p. 30 ; Fabric. Bill. 
MS. (Fabric. BUd. Or. vol. viii. p. 57, &c. ; Alla- Or. vol. vii. pp. 463, 685.) 
tius, Ibid. p. 127, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. ii. p. *28. IIermonymuh. [Hermonymus.] 


329; Oudin, Comment, de Script. Eccles. vol. iii. 
Col 556—564.) 

21. Diabreta (Atatp*rris) % a monk of Alex- 
andria, of uncertain date. H is 2xoAio «s to n«pl 
Eopstrcwr 'E pfioylvovs, Commentu rfhs ad Hermo- 
i/enis Libras de I nrentione, wfre published by 
Walz, Rhetores Oraeci , vol. vi. p. 504, Ac., 8vo. 
Stuttgard and Tubing., 1834. 

22. Eleusius. A life of Theodore of Siceon or 
Svcium, for a time bishop of Anastasiopolis, in 
Galatia, in which country Siceon was probably 
situated, is professedly written by Georgius Eleu- 
sius, a disciple of the saint, and un eye-witness of 
much that he relates. According to his own ac- 
count, his parents were of Adigermarus or Adiger- 
marum, a place otherwise unknown, but perhaps in 
Galatia, and had been childless for many years 
after marriage, and his birth was the result of the 
prayers of Theodore, to whose care he was as- 
signed at a very tender age for education, nnd 
with whom he continued twelve years. (Georg. 
Elens. Vita Sancti Theodor. Siccotue, c. 124, in the 
Acta Sanctorum , April, vol. iii. ; Allatius, Ibid. 
p. 14 ; Fabric. Bihl.Or. vol. x. p. 336.) 

23. Eparchur, so called as being epnrch or 
vicar of Africa. St Maximal wrote in his name 
An Epistle to some Nuns of Alexandria^ who had 
separated from the church. There is also a letter 
from Maximus addressed to George. They are 
published among the works of St Maximus. 
(Jvorge the epnrch lived in the earlier half of the 
seventh century. He is also called Georgius Pan- 
euphenius. (Photius, Biht. cod. 192, 194 ; Fabric. 
Bibl.Gr. vol. ix. p. 649; Allatius, Ibid. p. 23 ; 
Gave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii., Dissert, i. p. 9, ed. Ox. 
1740-43.) 

24. Gkmistus, or Plictiio. [Gkmistus.] 

25. Grammaticus, or the Grammarian. This 
name is sometimes given to George Choeroboscus 
[ Chorrobosc us], sometimes to others. Allatius 
mentions with great praise some Anacreontic poems 
by George the Grammarian, which he had in his 
possession, and which he was very desirous to pub- 
lish. (Allatius, Ibid . p. 22; Fabric. Bibf. Or. vol. 
vi. p. 840, 841.) 

26. Haoiopolita, or of Jerusalem. Allatius 
cites some passages from a treatise of this writer, 
of whom nothing further appears to be known, on 
incorporeal beings — A Ayos iyawfueurunds tls rods 
dowfidroys* Allatius, who had translated the work 
into Latin, condemns it, as containing many no- 
velties and blasphemies concerning angels and 
their ministry. ( Allatius, Ibid. p. 1 7) 

27. Hamartolus (cipoprwAdr), or the Sinner, 
a monk who lived about the middle of the ninth 

He is the author Of a Chronicon. , as yet 
unpublished, Wetending from the Creation to tire 


29. Of Laodickia, one of the leaden of the 
•A rian, or rather Semi-Arian party in the ec- 
clesiastical struggles of the fourth century. His 
family were of Alexandria, and it is probable that 
he was born and spent his early life there. He 
was a presbyter of the church of Alexandria before 
the council of Nice (a. d. 325), and was anxious 
to soothe the irritation caused by the dispute be- 
tween Alexander, the bishop^and Arias. [Alex- 
ander, vol. i. p. Ill, b., Arius, Athana- 
sius.] The letters which he wrote for this purpose, 
both to the bishop and to the Arian clergy, of 
which extracts are given by Athanasius ( De Sy- 
ntulis, c. 17), show that lie held the Son to have 
been produced by the Father. It was probably 
this opinion that led to his deposition from the 
office of presbyter ; though Athanasius says {lb.) 
that there were other charges against him, but 
does not state what they were. He elsewhere says 
he was deposed “ for his wickedness,” Sta rrjv 
Kaxiav avrov ( A pot. de *Fu<ja c. 26), but this 
is probably only another word for heresy. George 
is said to have subsequently been a presbyter at 
Arethusa in Syria ; and after that he succeeded 
Theodotus in the bishopric of Laodiceia, in the 
j same province. Athanasius says that he named 
j himself bishop ; but it is difficult to understand 
what the charge means, except that perhaps George 
solicited the office, instead of affecting any coyness 
in accepting it. lie was aided in obtaining it by 
Iiia Arian friends, nnd must have been in possession 
of the bishopric before the meeting of the council 
of Antioch (a.d. 329 or 330), at which Eustathius 
J of Antioch was deposed [Eustathius, No. 1] ; 
for he was present at the council. His account of 
the proceedings there was one of the authorities 
used by Socrates and Sozomen ; though Socrates 
Ba} r s that some of his statements were inconsistent 
with each other, lie afforded shelter about the 
same time to Eusebius of Emesa or Emisa [fiu- 
sBiuus of Emisa], when driven from his see, and . 
succeeded in procuring his restoration. In a. d. 335 
he was present at the council of Tyre. In a. d. 847 
he did not attend the council of Sardica, his enemies 
said it was through fear: in his absence he was sen- 
tenced to be deposed nnd excommunicated, but the 
sentence does not appear to have been carried into 
effect. He admitted to communion Cyril of Je- 
rusalem [Cyrillus of Jbrusalbm], who had 
been deposed (a. d. 358) by Acacius, bishop of 
Cacsareia in Palestine, and in a.d. 359 headed the 
predominant party of the Scini-Arians, at the 
council of Seleuceia in Isauria, where Cyril was 
restored. George and his party had at this time 
to withstand the orthodox on the one hand and 
the Aetians or Anomoeans on the other. He 
wrote to the council of Ancyra (a. d. 358) a letter 
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qgainst Endoxius of Antioch, whom he charged 
With being a disciple of Aetius ; and he excorn- 
mdnicated the younger Apollinaria, who was a 
reader in the church at Laodiceia, on account of 
the friendship he had formed with Athanasius. 
He took part in the appointment of Meletius to 
the bishopric, of Antioch, and delivered one of 
three discourses then preached at the desire of the 
emperor Constantius II. on Prov. viii, 22 — “ The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
before his works of old.” His exposition of 
the passage was the least orthodox of the three ; 
that of Meletius the new bishop, the most or- 
thodox. We know nothing of George after the 
death of Constantius a. nf 381. His character 
is not impugned, except for his heresy, by anj% 
other writer than Athanasius, who charges him 
with living intemperately, and thereby incurring 
reproach even from his own party. It is hard to 
determine whether there is any, or how much, 
truth in the charge. Fabricius states ( liibl. (Ir. 
vol. xi. p. 293) that George became in his latter 
days an Eunomian or Aetian, but he does not cite 
his authority, and we doubt the correctness of the 
statement. George of Laodiceia had studied phi- 
losophy. He wrote, l. Letters to Alexander, bishop 
of Alexandria, and to the Arians of Alexandria, 
already noticed. 2. ’E 7 Kt&niov els EvoiSiov rdv 
’Ejiunjvrfv, Encomium Euscbii Emisctii, containing 
the account already mentioned of the council of 
Antioch. 3. A work against the Manichaeans 
now lost, mentioned by lleraclian (a pud Phot. 
itibl. cod. 85). (Athan. Apol. contra A rum. c. 3d, 
48, 49, Hist. Arian. ad Monach, c. 4, 17, Apol. tie 
Pupa sua, c. 28, Ejnstol.' ad Episcop. Aeyypt. et 
Libyt te, c. 7, lie Synodis , c. 17 ; Socrates, //. E. i. 
24, ii. 9, 10 ; Sozom. II. E. iii. 8, iv. 13 ; Theo- 
doret, H. E. ii. 8, 31, v. 7 ; Philostorg. II. E. viii. 
17 ; Tillemont, Sit moires, , vol. viii. ix.) 

30. Lbcapkni/s, a monk of Thessaly, who lived 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
wrote on grammar and rhetoric. A treatise, n«pi 
ouvrd^ttss t*p ftqpirwv, De Constructions Ver- 
borum. , was printed at Florence A. n. 1515 and 
1520, and at Venice, by Aldus Manutius and 
Asulaaus a. d. 1525, with the Greek grammar of 
Theodore Gaza. In the printed editions the work 
is said to be by George Lecapenus ; but Aliatius, 
on the authority of several MSS., claims it ns the 
work of Michael Syncellus of Jerusalem. Some 
works of George Lecapenus remain in MS. Among 
them are : 1 . A Grammar , or rather lexicon of 
Attic Words, in alphabetical order. 2. An Eaposi- 
tion of the Enchiridion of Epictetus. 3. A treatise 
On the Pigmres of Homer. 4. A History. 5. A 
Poem, in Iambic verse. 8. Several Letters. He 
also made a selection of the Letters of Libanius. 
(Fabric. liibl. Or. vol. vi. pp. 191, 297, 343, vol. 
viii. p. 79 j Aliatius, Ibul. p. 59.) 

31. MxTUJJiiNSttsi* [of Mytilene, No. 35J. 

32. M stock it a. [MrrocHiTA.J 

33. Monach t/s, or the Monk. Many MSS. 
preserved in the various European libraries bear 
the name of George the Monk as the author. Great 
perplexity has been occasioned by the vagueness of 
the designation, and its applicability to various 
persons of the name of George, but who are usually 
identified by some additional designation. There 
is exttnt in MS. a Chromcon of George the Mouk, 
whom some have identified, but there is reason to 
think incorrectly, with George llamartolns [No. 
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27], or George Moschampar [No, 34], or with the 
author of the Vitae Recent tor. Impcratorum men- 
tioned below. Georgius Monus, or George the 
Monk, who wrote Scholia in Divisionem Rhetoricae , 
may possibly be the Georgius Grammaticus already 
noticed [No. 25], but this is only conjecture ; ana 
the Georgius Monachus, of whom a little woric. 
Epitome Philosophiae, , is extant in MS.* is probably 
the Georgius or Gregorius Ancponymus, or Peri- 
patetiens mentioned below [No. 41]. (Fabric. 
liibl. (Jr. vol. vii. p. 685, vol. xi. p. 629 ; Aliatius, 
ibid. p. 120.) 

A George the Monk is the author of a work, 
Blot twv vktev BaoiKlwr, Vitae Recentium Jmpe- 
ra forum, included in the published collections of the 
Byzantine historians. This work is the second 
part of a Chronicon apparently quite different from 
that mentioned above. It is chiefly taken from 
the Chronograffhia of George Syncellus [No. 46], 
and extends front* the reign of Leo the Armenian 
to the death of Romanus Lecapenus, from a. d. 
813 to a. u. 948. (Fabric. liibl. (Ir. vol. vii. p. 
885 ; Bekker, Praefatio ad Vol. quo continentur 
(Icon/. Monach. Vitae- Recent. Imp. ed. Bonn. 8vo. 
1838.) 

34. Moschampar. [Moschampar.] 

35. Mytilknaku.% or of Myth.enk. He is 
the author of a homily In Stlutiferam D. N. Jesu 
('hristi Passiortem , published by Gretscr, De Cruet, 
vol. ii. A work on the same subject, extant in 
MS. and described as by Georgius Methiminensis, 
or Methinensis (of Methymna ?), has been con- 
jectured to be the same work, but the conjecture 
does not appear to be well founded. A George, 
Metropolitan of Mytilene, probably the same with 
the subject of the present article, is the author of 
two works extant in MS., Damdis et Symoonis 
(Vmfessorum ct Martymm Officiate and Eorundftn 
Vita ac Historia. Some epigrams in praise of the 
writings of Dionysus Arcopagita, by Georgius 
Patricius, a native of Mytilene, are said by the 
Jesuit Delrio ( Vindicate. A reopiujit. c. xxi.) to have 
been printed, but he docs not say Wfc ere ; but 
whether the author is the subject of the present 
article is by no means clear. (Aliatius, Had. 
p. 22 ; Fabric, liibl. (ir. vol. xi. p. 828) 

38. Of Nicomkoeia. He held the office of 
chartophylnx (record-keeper) in the Great Church 
at Constantinople, whence he is sometimes called 
Georgius Chnrtophylax (but lie must not be con- 
founded with Georgius Chartophylnx Cailipolitamis 
[No. 11]), and whs afterwards archbishop of Nico- 
medeia. He lived in the latter part of the ninth 
century, and was the friend of Pbotius, tinny of 
whose letters arc addressed to him. Combefis has 
confounded him with Georgius Pisida (No. 44], 
and has placed him in the reign of Heraclius, two 
centuries before his proper period. Several of his 
Homiliae are published in the tfovnm Attestation 
of Combefis, vol. i. Three Idiomela (hymns or 
pieces set to music peculiar to them), written by 
him, are contained in the same collection, and a 
Latin translation of several of his Homiliae, and of 
two of his Idwmola, one of them in praise of 6t> 
John Chrysostom, the other in pmite ;of the Ni* 
cene Fathers, are contained in the Bibliotheca 
Pat rum (vol. xii. p. 692, Stc., ed. Lyon., 1677)* 
Beside the homilies in Combefis, ascribed to George 
of Nicomedeia, another in the same coUectian On 
the Xutinty of the Virym , oscribedL there to An- 
dreas of Crete, is supposed to be bymim. Among 
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his many unpublished works a Chronicon is enu- 
merated ; but there is difficulty in distinguishing 
between the Chronica of the various Georges. A 
homily or tract by Athanasius On the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple is in some MSS. ascribed 
to George of Nicoraedeia. ( Allatius, Ibid. pp. 9 — 
13 j Fabric. Bihl. Or. vol. viii. p. 459, vol. ‘x. 
p. 214; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. p. 6 3.) 

37. Pachymeres. [Pachymeres.] 

33. Pankufhemus. [Georgius Epakciius, 
No. 23.] 

39. Pardus. [Parous.] 

40. PATR1CIU8 [of Mvtilene, No. 35.] 

41. Pbripateticus, or Aneponymus, or Gre- 
gorius Ankfonymus. Fabricius speaks of two 
works as having been published by Jo. Voegelinus, 
8vo. Augsburg a. d. 1G00. One is described as 
Epitome* Org^pi Aristotelici. , Gr. Lat., by Gregorius 
Aneponymus (i. e. without a surname) ; the other 
ns Compendium Philosaphiac , Gift I^nt., by Georgius 
Aneponymus. The two are probably one and the 
same work (comp. Fabr. Bill. Gr. vol. iii. pp. 220, 
494), and may probably be identified with a work 
noticed by Allatius ( Hiatrib . de Georg. apud Fabr. 
BUI. Gr. vol. xii. p. 120) as extant in MS., and 
described by him as Georgii Monachi Epitome 
Philosophiae. It appears that a Latin version of 
the same work by Laurentius Valla was published 
in 8vo. at Basel, a. d. 154*2; in which the original 
was ascribed to Nicephorus Blemmyda. (Fabric. 
Bihl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 630.) 

42. Phorbknus. { Phorhrn rs. j 

43. Purakza, or Phranzkn. [Phranza.] 

44. Pikida (the Pisidian). The name of this 
writer occurs in the genitive case, in which it is 
commonly found, under the various forms, ITunri- 
3ov, IhcrlSov. theiSlou. IT rjelSov, IT ijaiSrj, ThaaiSovs^ 
Ij0ri5ovs : in Latin it is written Pisidrs and Pisida. 
He Was, as his name indicates, a Pisidian by birth, 
and flourished in the time of Hie emperor Heraclius 
(who reigned from a. d. 61 U to 641), and of the 
patriarch Sergius (who occupied the see of Con- 
stantinople from A. D. 610 to 639). In the MSS. of 
his works he is described as a deacon, and Xapro- 
<puAa£, Chartophylax, “ record keeper,” or 2 k«oo«Pu- 
Aa(, Sceuophylax, 44 keeper of the sacred vessels,” of 
the Great Church (that of St. Sophia) at Constan- 
tinople. By Nicephorus Callisti he is termed 
” llefendarius ” (’Ptipfi'Sdpios). a designation not 
equivalent, as some have supposed, to Chartophy- 
lax, but describing a different office. We have no 
moans of determining if he held all these offices 
together or in succession, or if any of the titles are 
inoorrilUy given. He appears to have accompanied 
the emperor Heraclius in his first expedition 
Against the Persians, and to hAve enjoyed the 
favour both of that emperor and of Sergius, but 
nothing further is known of him. 

The works of George the PisidiAti are ns follow* ; 
'* — 1* this rjr Kurd Tlspowu'EKtrrpaTtlay 'HpatcAtlau 
ro9 fkurtkdms, dttpodeeit rpt?s, He Erjieditione 
Heradii Jmperatoris contra Pereas Libri ires. 
This work is mentioned by Suidaa, and is pro- 
baMy the earliest of the extant works of this 
writer. The three books are written in trimeter 
iambics, and contain 1098 verses. They describe 
the first expedition of Heraclius, whose valour and 
piety are immoderately praised, against the Per* 
Maas* a. d. CT22, when he attacked the frontier of 
Pbrsia, in the neighbourhood of the Taurus. The 
-descriptions it the author lend us to regard him as 
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an eye-witness ; and the poem was probably written 
not long after the events he records. 2. Tl6kej§as 
' AS aputSs, or * ASapucd , BeUum Avaricum , or Ava- 
rica ; more fully, Ets ri)v yevopivr\u t<p oSov rwv 
fiapSapwv ual sis rrjv adrwr dtrroxlay ii rot inOeats 
rod yevopivov iroktpov « Is TO ret^os rijs Kotvorav- 
nvoviriktus pera^d ’A Sdpwu nal -ruv Yloklr<av y He 
invasione facta a barbaric ac de frustrate eorum 
consilio , sive expositio belli quad gestum est ad 
inoenia Constantinopoleos inter A bares et Gives. This 
poem consists of one book of 541 trimeter iambic 
verses, and describes the attack of the Avars on 
Constantinople, and their repulse and retreat (a. n. 
6*26), while lieraclius was absent, and a Persian 
army occupied Chalcedon, opposite Constantinople. 
3. ’A K&Oiaros V T pros, Hymnus Acathistus, was 
composed on occasion of the victory over thp Avars, 
commemorated in No. 2. It is ascribed to George 
by his editor Quercius on internal evidence, which 
cannot, however, be regarded as conclusive. 4. E Is 
riii/ ayiay rod Xpiarov rod &eod Jjpuiv dvd<rraoiv y 
In Sinctam Jem Christie Dei Nostri , Besurrectionem. 
This poem consists of 129 trimeter iambic verses, 
in which George exhorts Flavius Constantine, the 
son of lieraclius,* to emulate the example of his 
father. It was probably written about A. d. 627. 
5. E»s 'Hpdxktioy rdv /SaotAea, He Heraclio Jtn- 
peralure. commonly cited by the title *Hpa#cA<d$, 
Heraclius , or 'HpaukidSos ' A upod at is 5o«, Hera - 
diudis Libri Jhto. It has the second title. Hr os f is 
T7)v rtkuav Trruxnv XoapSov $cunk4us II fpo£y y 
sive de Extrema Chosrouc Persarum Begis Excidio. 
But this title does not correctly describe it, for it 
takes a hasty survey of the transactions and ex- 
ploits of Heraclius at home and abroad, and only 
slightly touches on the final overthrow of Chosroes. 
It was perhaps written when the intelligence of 
that monarch’s death first reached Constantinople, 
about the end of a. n. 6*28, and before the return 
of Heraclius. 6. 'E|a ijptpvy tjrot K oapovpyla. 
Opus HeJfHirrum sru A fundi Opificium. This poem 
consists of 1910 trimeter iambic verses in the 
dftion of Quercius, who restored some lines omitted 
by previous editors. It has been supposed that 
this work has come down to us in a mutilated con- 
dition, for Suidas speaks of it as consisting of 3000 
verses. Hut it is possible that the text of Suidas is 
corrupt, and that we should read sis Sia^l Aia, 

instead of rpm\lkia. The poem has no appear- 
ance of incompleteness. The HexaUmcron con- 
tains a prayer as if by the patriarch Sergius, 
for Heraclius and his children. The poem was 
probably written about a. d. 6*29. 7. Eis r6u pd- 

ratoy fiiov. He Vunitate Vitae. This poem consists 
of *262 iambic verses, but has no internal mark of 
the time when it was written. 8. Karel Xevhpou, 
Contra Scverum y or Hard SuaatSovs Set nfoov *Av- 
riox«iai, Contra I tuperium Severum Antiochme , 
This poem consists of 731 iambic verses. A pas- 
sage of Nicephorus Callisti {Hist. EccL xviii. 48) 
has been understood us declaring that George 
wrote a poem against Jolutnncs Philoponus, and it 
has been supposed that Philoponus is aimed at in 
this poem under the name of Severn*, while others 
have supposed that Nicephorus refers to the Hex- 
aemcron, and that Philoponus is attacked in that 
poem under the name of Produa. But the words 
of Nicephorus do not require ns to understand 
that George wrote against Philoponus at all. This 
poem against Severus contains the passage to which 
iccphorus refers, and in which the Monophytho 
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opinions which Philoponus held ore attacked. 9; 

tiptop sis r6y ay tov * Avaardtriov pdprvpOy 
Encomium in Sanctum Anasttisiutn Afartyrem ; or, 
more fully, B for koI sroktreia iced &dkrjiris rov dyiov 
Ktl 4 p64(ov 6<riov pdprvpos ‘Avacrrcurlov rov pap- 
rv/nfeu pros 4* iUpatSty Pita, Institutum, et Cer- 
tauten Sdncti, GloriosL, et Venerabilis Martyris A nas- 
tasii, qui in Perside Alartyrium passus est. This 
piece is in prose*-. 10. E is rdv 4v B\a\4pvais vadv. 
In Templum Detparae Constaniinojioli in Blaches 
nit situm ; a short poem in iambic verse. 

These are all the extant works of George ; but 
that he wrote others appears from the quotations 
which are found in ancient writers, and of which a 
considerable number have been collected from the 
Chonographia of Theophanes, the Lexicon of Suidas, 
the Compendium of Cedrenus, the Ilistoria Eccle- 
siastics* of Nicephorus Callisti, and the Commen- 
taries of Isaacius Tzetzes. George is mentioned 
also by Johannes Tzetzes. 

Some works known or asserted to be extant 
have been ascribed to George, but without suffi- 
cient reason. Usher and others have conjectured 
that he was the compiler of the Chronicon Paschale.y 
but Quercius refutes the supposition. Possevino 
mentions a MS. work of his, De Gestis Impera- 
torum Constant inopolitanoru in ; but the supposition 
of the existence of such a work probably originated 
in a mistake. A MS. in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna is described by Nesselius and Reimaunus 
as Geortfii Pisidae D'utconi et (. Via rtophyfueis ma<j- 
nae Ecelesiae Constantinopolitanuc. et Cyril I i Mo- 
nachi Breviarium Chronograph icnm ex Pari is II is- 
toriis concinnatum , $*c. This MS. is probably the 
same which liaderus mentions as having been read 
by him. It is a modem MS., probably of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century ; and an exami- 
nation of the title of the MS. itself shows that the 
Chronological Compendium is ascribed to Cyril 
alone. But to the proper title of this work iB pre- 
fixed the inscription r*upylou rov Tlurlbom ical Ku- 
plkkov ; an indication, perhaps, that the writer of 
the Codex intended to transcribe some of the 
works of George. The astronomical poem known 
as Empedoclis Sphaera , consisting of 168 iambic 
verses, has been conjectured to lie George’s ; but 
it has been observed by Fabricius, that the writer 
speaks in one place like a polytheist, while all the 
known writings of George are distinct expressions 
of Christian belief ; and Quercius thinks this ob- 
jection is decisive. Le Long speaks of Greek 
Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul by George 
of Pisidia as being extant in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, but they are not noticed in the cata- 
logues of Lambecius and Keimannus; and it is pro- 
bable that Le Long's statement is erroneous. 
Some persons have improperly confounded George 
of Pisidia with George of Nicomedeia, who lived 
two centuries later [Georgius, No. 36 ] ; and 
Cave erroneously makes George of Pisidia arch- 
bishop of Nicomedeia, although he correctly fixes 
the time in which he lived. 

The versification of George is correct and ele- 
gant, and inharmonious verses are very rare. He 
was much admired by tbe later Byzantine writers, 
and was very commonly compared with Euripides, 
to whom some did not hesitate to prefer him. But 
his'poems, however polished, are frequently dull, 
though in the Hexai'meron there are some passages 
of more elevated character. 

The Ilexalimeron and De Vanitate Vitae , with 
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such fragments as had been then collected, with it 
Latin version by Fed. Morel, were first published 
in 4to. Paris, 1584. Some copies of the edition 
have the date 1585 in the title-page. The IfexaS- 
meron was also published by Brunelhis, as a work 
of Cyril of Alexandria, together with some poems 
of Gregory Nazianzen and other pieces, 8vo. Rome, 
1 590. Both pieces, with the fragments, were re- 
printed in the appendix to the Bibliotheca Patrum 
of La Bigne, fol. Paris, 1624, and with the version 
of Morel, and one or two additional fragments, in 
the Paris edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum , fol. 
1654, vol. xiv. p. 389, &c. The Latin version of 
Morel is in the edition of the Bibliotheca , fol. 
Lyon. 1677, vol. xii. p. 3*23, &c. The De Expe- 
ditione Imperutoris Heraclii contra Persas , the 
Bellum Amricum , the Hymnus Acathistus , the 
In Sanctum Jesu Christi D. N. Resurmctiomem , the 
IleracliuSy the Ifexiie incron, the De wxnitate Vitae , 
the Contra Severance the Encomium in S.*Anasta- 
sium Afartyrem, and a much-enlarged collection of 
fragments, with a valuable preface, introductions 
to the several pieces, a Latin version and notes 
by Joseph Maria Quercius of Florence, were pub- 
lished in the Corporis ffistoriae Byzantinae Nova 
Apjiendix, fol. Rome, 1777. The Appendix com- 
prehends also the works of Theodosius Diaconus 
and Corippus Africanus Grammaticus by other 
editors. The De Expeditions contra Perms , Bel- 
lum Avaricuniy and I Ir radios are edited by Bckker 
and included in the Bonn reprint of the Byzantine 
writers. The little poem In Templum DeipartWy 
was printed by Ducange in p. 65 of the notes 
to his Zonuras , in the Paris edition of the Byzan 
tine historians. Bandurius printed it with a Latin 
version in his Imfierium Orientcde y lib. vii. p. 177 ; 
and Fabricius, with another Latin version, in his 
Bill. Ur. vol. viii. p. 615. (Quercius, ut sup^; 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 1 85, vol. vii. pp. 4w, 
472, &c., vol. viii. pp. 612, 615 ; Cave, Hist. Lift. 
vol. i. p. 563.) ^ 

45. Scholakius. [Gennadius of Constan- 
tinople, No. 2.] % 

46. Syncellus ; termed also Abbas and Mo- 
nacik’s, lived in the latter part of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century. He obtained his 
distinguishing epithet from having been syncellus 
or personal attendant of Tarasius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, who died a. D. 806. Theophanes, 
who was his friend, describes him as a man of 
talent and learning, especially well versed in chro- 
nographica! and historical subjects, which he had 
studied very deeply. He died in “ the orthodox 
faith,” without completing his principal (and 
indeed only known) work, the completion of 
which he strongly urged, as his dying request, 
upon his friend Theophanes. 

He is the author of a chronograpKy, or chro- 
nicle, the title of which in full is as follows ; *Eir- 
koyh Xpovoypa<ptas otnnarysura intd Tttspyiov 
M ovaxov 2vyu4kkov ysyowfros T apturiov Tlarpidp- 
X°u Kuporaprtpovndksats dwd *A8dp p 4xP* Aio* 
Kkqriavovy A select Chronicle , drawn up by George 
the Afonky Syncellus of Tarasiusy Patriarch of 
Constantinople , from Adam to Diocletian. The 
author states that he intended to bring his work 
down to a.d. 800; but, as already stated, ha 
was cut off by death, and the work only comes 
down to the accession of Diocletian, a. 0. 284, 
The work is included in the various edition* of 
the Byzantine writers. Goarus, the Parisian editor, 
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contended that we have the work of Syncellus in 
a complete form, hut the contrary opinion seems 
to be the better founded. Possevino, Vossius, and 
others have identified Syncellus with Georgius 
Hamartolus [No. 27] ; but Allatius has shown 
that this identification is erroneous. Syncellus has 
transcribed verbatim a considerable part of the 
Chronicon of Eusebius, so that his work has been 
employed to restore or complete the Greek text of 
the Chronicon. The Chronographia of Theophanes, 
which extends from a.d. 285 to a. d. 813, may be 
regarded as a continuation of that of Syncellus, 
and completes the author's original design. The 
Bonn edition of Syncellus is edited by W. Din- 
dorf, and, with the brief Chronographia, of Nicepho- 
rus of Constantinople, occupies two volumes 8vo., 
1829. (Theophanes, Prooemium ad Chronog. ; Ce- 
dren, Compend . sub init ; Allatius, Ibid. p. 24 ; 
Fabric. PM. Gr. vol. vii. p. 457 ; Cave, Hist. IAtt. 
voL i. p. 641.) _ 

47. Syracusanus. Some of the hymns in the 
Menaea, or services for the saints' days in the 
Greek church, are ascribed to George, who was 
bishop of Syracuse about a. i>. 803, and who is said 
to l)ave studied Greek literature at Constantinople, 
and to have become an accomplished scholar. He 
wrote also Troparia , or hymns for the feasts of the 
Nativity and the Epiphany. (Fabric, liibl. Gr. 
vol. x. p. 629.) 

48. Trapkzuntius (Tpairsfoihmoy) of Trape- 

zus or Trerizono. The surname of George Tra- 
pezuntius is taken, not from the place of his birth, 
for he was a native of Crete (Nic. Comnenus Pa- 
pad opoli says of Chandace (Candia?), the capital 
of the island), but from the former seat of his 
family. His contemporary. Cardinal Bessarion, 
commonly designates him u Crctensis.” He was 
born 4th April, A. I*. 1396, and came into Italy 
probably about A. d. 1428, as he was invited into 
that country by Franciscus Barbaras, a Venetian 
noble, to teach Greek in Venice •fter the departure 
of Franciscus Philel phus who left that city in that 
year. received the freedom of the city from 

the senate. Jt appears from his commentary on 
Cicero’s Oration for <Q. Ligarius, that he learned 
Latin (Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli says at Padua) 
under Victorinus of Feltre, who was also the 
teacher of Theodore Gaza. After a few years he 
removed from Venice, and, after several ineffectual 
attempts to establish himself as a teacher in differ- 
ent towns, settled at Rome, where he was made 
professor of philosophy and polite literature, with a 
salary from the Papal government ; and where his 
lectures were attended by hearers from Italy, 
France, Spain, and Germany. The year of his 
settlement at Rome is not ascertained. The ac- 
count of BoiBsardus, who says (Jcotua Viror. lUustr.) 
“ Primus omnium Graecorum Graecas literas docuit 
summa cum laude utpote qui clarebat A. Chr. 1430 
Eugenio IV. pontificatum tenente,” is not accurate, 
as Eugenius did not become pope till 1431. Tri- 
theioips says that he flourished at Rome in the time 
°f Eugenios IV., a. n. 1435, which may be true ; 
at any rate, he was at Rome before the council of 
Florence, A. m 1439. lie had become eminent in 
Italy before 1437, when he wrote to the Byzantine 
emperor, Joannes or John II., exhorting him to 
disregard the promises of the council of Basel, and 
to attend the council which was to be summoned at 
* ‘‘Kara, in Italy ; but it is not clear from what 
part qf- Italy the letter wns written. He was 
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secretary, according to Hody, to the two popes, 
Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V. (who acceded to the 
papal crown a. d. 1447 ),but according to other state- 
ments he received the Appointment from Nicholas 
V. apparently about a. d. 1450. He occupied for 
many years a position of unrivalled eminence at Rome, 
as a Greek scholar and teacher, and a translator of 
the Greek authors ; but the arrival of many scholars 
whom Nicholas invited to that city, and the su- 
perior reputation of the version of Aristotle's Pro - 
blemata , made by Theodore Gaza subsequently to 
George’s version of the same treatise, and the 
attacks of Laurentius Valla, threw him into the 
shade. Valla attacked him because he had cen- 
sured Quintilian ; and this literary dispute led to a 
bitter personal quarrel between Valla and Geoige ; 
but after a time they were reconciled. Poggio, the 
Florentine, had also a dispute with George, who 
boxed his antagonist’s ears, in the presence of the 
pope’s other secretaries, a tolerable proof of the 
greatness of the provocation, or the irritability of 
George’s temper. For some time George had Bes- 
sarion for his patron, but he lost his favour by his 
attack on the reputation of Plato, in maintaining 
the rival claims of <AristoUe. Geoige ceased to 
teach as professor in a. d. 1 450, perhaps on his 
appointment as papal secretary. 

Beside the duties of his professorship and his 
secretaryship, he was much engaged in .translating 
into Latin the works of Greek authors ; but, from 
the haste with which they were brought out, arising 
from his anxiety to receive the promised payment 
for them, they appeared in an imperfect or mutilated 
form. 

Having lost the favour of Nicholas, who was 
alienated from him, as George himself states, be- 
cause lie refused to allow his versions of certain 
Greek philosophers and fathers to appear under the 
names of others, and perhaps also by the intrigues of 
his rivals, he went to Naples, to the court of Al- 
fonso the Magnanimous, who gave him a respectable 
salary ; but he was, after a time, reconciled to the 
pope by the friendly offices of Franciscus Philel- 
phus, and returned to Home about A. n. 1453. 

In a. n. 1465 he visited his native island, and 
from thence went to Constantinople. On his return 
by sea from Constantinople to Rome, he was in 
imminent danger of shipwreck, and, in his peril, 
he besought the aid of the martyr, Andreas of 
Chios, who had a few months before suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Constantinople ; and he made a vow 
that if he escaped and came safely to his destinar 
tion, he would write in Latin the narrative of his 
martyrdom. He fulfilled his vow about two years 
afterwards, and embodied in the narrative mi ac- 
count of the circumstances which led him to write 
it. 

In his old age George’s intellect failed, and he 
sunk into second childhood. His recollection was 
completely lost in literory matters and he is said to 
have forgotten even his own name. In this crazy^ 
condition he wandered about the streets of Rome 
in a worn cloak and with a knotted staff According 
to some accounts, this wreck of his intellect was the 
result of a severe illness ; others ascribe it to grisf 
and mortification at the trifling reward which ho 
received for his literary labours. A story is told 
of him (Boissard, l. c . ), that having received of the 
pope the trifling sum of 100 ducats for one of his 
works which he had presented to him, he threw 
tho money into the Tiber, saying, “ Periere labors*, 
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pereat et eonim ingrata merccs” (“ My labours are 
lost, let the thankless recompense of them perish 
too ”): but the similarity of the story to an anec- 
dote of Theodore Gaza destroys, or at least much 
impairs its credibility. George’s son, Andreas 
Trapezuntius, in his prefatory address to Pope 
Sixtus IV., prefixed to George’s translation of the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, declares that his life was 
shortened by -the malignity of “ his powerful 
enemy ; ” but ’•ho this enemy was Andreas does 
not mention. It could hardly have been Theodore 
Gaza, the rival of George, for he died a. d. 1478, 
while George himself did not die until a. n. 1485 
or 1486, at the age of about 90. He was buried 
near his residence, in the Church of the \ irgin 
Mary, formerly the Temple of Minerva at Rome, 
where was a monumental inscription in the floor of 
the church ; but it had been so worn by the feet of 
the persons frequenting the church, that even in 
Allatius's time nothing was visible but the traces 
of the name. 

George of Trebizond left a son, Andreas or An- 
drew, who, during his father's lifetime, wrote in 
his defence against Theodore Gaza ; but he was a 
person of no talent or eminence. A daughter of 
Andrew was married to the Roman poet Kaustus 
Magdalena, who was killed at the sacking of Rome 
by the troops of Charles V., a. d. 1527. Faustus, 
who was \ friend of Leo X., used to speak much 
of his wife’s grandfather. 

The character of George is unfavourably repre- 
sented by his biographers Allatius and J Writer, the 
latter of whom describes him as deceitful, vain, and 
envious. The disputes in which he was involved 
with the principal scholars with whom he had any- 
thing to do confirm these unfavourable representa- 
tions. 

The works of George of Trebizond are nume- 
rous, consisting partly of original works, a few in 
Greek, the rest in Latin ; partly of translations 
from Greek into Latin . many of them, however, 
remain in MS. We notice only those that have 
been printed ; arranging them in classes, and giving 
the works in each 'class chronologically, according 
to the date of their earliest known publication. 
I. Original Works, i. In Grekk. 1. Ilpds 
rde v\fn)\6rarov ttai deuoraTov BacrtAia 'Pwpaluiv 
’loxivvriv tov ITaAaxoAo7ot', Ejnstota ad ex.ce.hisn- 
mum sacratissimumqne Reyem Romanorum Joannem 
palaeoloynm. Subjoined by Pontanus, together 
with a Latin version, to his Latin versions of Tlieo- 
phylact Simocatta and Phmnza, 4to. Ingolstadt. 
J604. 2. Tlpds '\wavvj)v rbv KouSo/tAifotoy irtpl 

tiff iiaropevotus rod * Ay iov Tleevparos^ Ad Joan- 
nem Cubodesium de Proressione. Spiritns Sancti. 
8b II spl TTjr iicitop«ij(Ttu>s rov ' Ay In u Ilvtbparos, 
Kci irtpi rift fuas dyias ko0o\ikt}s ’EKnArjolas, rots 
iv Kpifrrp Sbetoit aySpdrri icpofiovdx oit Tf Kal lepw* i, 
De Processions Spiritns Sancti , ft dc llna Sanctu 
Catkolica Eodesia^ JJirrinis Ilominibus , qui in Creta 
sJnsuia sunt) fliernmonachi » et Sacerdotibus. Both 
of these were published with a Latin version in the 
Groecia Orthodoxa of Allatius, vol. i. pp. 46.9 — 
582. Rome, 1652. ir. In Latin. 4. RheUrrim , Libri 
K, fol. Venice, 1 470. This date is fixed by the chief 
bibliographical authorities, but is not given in the 
work. The Rheiorica has been often reprinted. 
Valentine Curio, in the preface to his edition, 4to. 
Basil, 1 5*22, states that the work was left by the 
author in so imperfect a state that its revision hAd 
cost the editor much labour. He adds that it em- 
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bodied a translation of a considerable part of thp 
rhetorical works of Hermogenes. 5, De (Rio Par- 
tibus Orationis ex Prisciano Compendium , 4to, Mi- 
lan, 1472. The same work appears to have' been 
printed in 1537 in 8vo. at Augsburg, under the 
title of De Octo Partibus Orationis Compendium, 
omitting ex Prisciano ; though some of our autho- 
rities hesitate about identifying the two works. 
6. De Artificio Ciceronianae Orationis pro Q. Li- 
yario (sometimes described as Expositio in Ora- 
tionem Ciceronis pro Q. Ltyario) ; printed with the 
commentaries of some other writers on some of the 
orations of Cicero, fol. Venice, 1477, and several 
times reprinted. 7. Commentarius in Philippica 
Ciceronis , 4to. Venice. The year of publication is 
not known. These two works have been reprinted 
in some collections of commentaries on Cicero's ora- 
tions. 8. Dialed ica, 4 to. Strasburg, 1509. Twelve 
editions of this little work were published between 
1509 and 1536.g, The work entitled Comfiewlium 
JHalectiees ex Aristotele , by George of Trebizond, 
published without note of time or place, is pro- 
bably the same work. 9. Comparationes Philoso- 
phorum P/atonis et Aristotclis, ttvo. Venice, 1523. 
We are not aware that the work was printed be- 
fore this date, but it must have been circulated iu 
some form, as it was the work which drew upon 
George the anger of Cardinal Bessarion, who pub- 
lished a reply to it under the title Adversus Calum - 
viatorem Platonis , Libri Quinque , fol. Rome, 1469. 
In this reply he criticises George’s translation of 
Plato’s treatise Dc Leyibus , which has never been 
printed. 10. Do Antisriis in quorum Ra tionem 
Fata sua rejieit. 11. Cur Astroloyorum Judicia 
phrumque fulluntur . These two works were printed 
with Omar iJe Xutiviiatibus , Rvo. Venice, 1525. 12. 
Expositio in itlud u Si eum volo manere donee 
remain ,” 8vo. Basil. 1543 ; and reprinted in^hpth 
editions of the Orlhotlnxoyraplui (Basil. I555nnd 
156 . 9 ) and in the Riblidtheca Pairum , vol. vi. eiL 
Paris, 1576. In \his exposition of a passage (c. 
xxi. 22) in the Gospel of John, George contended 
that the evangelist was still living m the earth. 
1 3. In Claiulii Ptolemaei Centum Sententias (or 
CentUoquium) Commentarius,%\i\i a reprint of Nos. 
10 and 11, and with the treatise of Joannes Pon- 
tanus, Qnatenus credendum sit Astroloyis, 8vo. Co- 
logne, 1544. 14. Acta licati And reae Chit ; printed 
in the De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis of Surius, Mail, 
29. p. 324, fol. Cologne, 1618, and in the Acta 
Sanctorum of Bollandus, Maii, tom. vii. p. 184, &e. 
II. Translations. 15. Eusebius Pumphili de 
Prarparatione Eranyelim u Georyio TYupezuntio 
tra/l net us , fol. Venice, 1470. In this •fsion tho 
whole of the fifteenth book is omitted yet it ob- 
tained great reputation, ns was shown by its being 
reprinted nine or ten times during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 1 6. Joannes Chrysostom ns super Md/lbaeum, 
Fol. Cologne, 1487. There is an edition without 
note of time or place, but which, from the character 
of the type, is supposed to be printed by Mentelius 
of Strasburg, whose other works bear date from 
1473 to 1476. This translation is not wholly ori- 
ginal ; in some of the homilies it is only the ancient 
version of Anianus revised* 17 . fibefailcarftin 
A ristotelin ad Theodecten Libri Tres. A vertndn of 
this work of Aristotle, which some of dur afithpri- 
ti«s state to be by George of TcAbkopd, bo t *$ich 
does not bear his name in the title, w*a published 
in fol., Leipeic, 150.1, and Venice, 1515 ; buf hU 
version was certainly printed, ftf Paris, 'ttvo. 1530, 
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and with the y^st of Aristotle’*- works at Basel* 
1538. 18. Opus insigne Deati Patris CyriUi 

Pairtatchae Aleaandriae in Evangelium Joannis, 
fol. Paris, 1508. Of the twelve books of which 
this work consists George translated the first 
four arid the last fonr; the remainder were trans- 
lated by Jodocus Clichtoveus, who edited the work. 

] 9. Joannis Chrysostomi de Laudilm et Excellentia 
Sancti Pauli Homiliae quatuor per Georg. Traps - 
xuntium e Graeco traductae , fol. Leipzig, 1510. 
20. Praeclarum Opus GyriUi Alex, qui Thesaurus 
nuncupatur , fol. Paris, 1513. This version of the 
work of Cyril on the Trinity has been often re- 
printed. 21. Almagesti Ptolemaei Libri XIII., fol. 
Venice, 1515. 22. Sti Gregorii Nysseni De Vitae 
Perfections , sive Vita Moysis t 4 to. Vienna, 1517. 
23. Sti Basilii Mayni adversus Apologiam Eunomii 
Antirrheticus , Libri V. The version of the third 
book tots printed with the Acta Concilii Florentine 
and other pieces, fol. Rome, 1526 ; and the whole 
version has been printed in some lLatin and Graeco- 
Latin editions of the works of Basil. 24. Ilisto- 
ria Sanctorum Barlaam et Josaphat^ subjoined to 
the works of Joannes Damascenus, fol. Basel, 1 548. 
So wretchedly is this version executed, that doubts 
have been cast upon its authorship. The reputa- 
tion of Geoige as a translator is, however, very low. j 
Beside the errors which resulted from haste, he 
appears to have been very unfaithful, adding to his 
author, or cutting out, or perverting passages almost 
at will. 

Among his unpublished translations are several 
of Aristotle’s works, including the Problctnaia , 
Physioa , De Antmo, De Animalibus , De Gencra- 
tione et Corruptione ; also the De Lcyibus and the 
Parmenides of Plato. His version of Plato's work, 
I)e Dgibus , was severely criticised by Bessarion in 
his Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis ; and his 
version of Aristotle’s De Animalifms is said to have 
been used by Theodore Gaza, though without ac- 
knowledgment, in the preparation of his own ver- 
sion. (Boissard, leones Viror. Illustr ., pars i. p. 
133, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii., Apjtendix , by 
Gery and Wharton, p. 149 ; Hody, De Graccis 
Illustribus Linguae Qraecac, 4 T -» Instauratoribus ; 
Boernerus, De Doctis Hominilms Graecis , Lille- 
rarum Graccarum in Italia Instauratoribus ; Fabric. 
Pdd. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 102, 242, vol. vii. p. 344, 
vol. viii. pp. 76, 552, 571, vol. ix. pp. 22, 103, 
454, vol. xi. p. 397 ; Allatius, Diatrib. de Georgiis , 
apud Fabric, vol. xii. p. 70, &c. ; Panzer, Annates 
typographies.) 

49. XlPHILINUa. [XlPHII.INUS.] 

60. ZjMMkBKNUS. [Zkoabknus.] [J. C. M.] 

GKPHYRAEI (r« 4 >vp«uo<), an Athenian fa- 
mily or clan, to which Harmodiusand Aristogeiton 
belonged. (Herod, v. 55.) The account they gave 
of themselves was that they came originally from 
Eretria. Herodotus believed them to bo of Phoe- 
nician descent, and to have been of the number of 
those who followed Cadmus into Boeotia. He 
(comp. Strab. ix. p. 404) that they ob- 
tamed the territory of Tanagra for their portion, 
and that being driven tbence by the Boeotians, 
t“ e y Gtm® tp Athens, where they were admitted to 
tk* ffUjhts of citiaenship, subject only to a few 
amqjmlificaiions. (Herod, v. 57 ; Suid. *. e. 

* • The place of their settlement was on the 

baaks of the Cephisus, which separated the terri- 
tory Pf Athens from that of Eleusis, and their 
according, to the Etymologicon Magnum, was 
vol. ii. 
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derived from the bridge (y ifvpa), which was built 
over the river at this point. Such a notion, how- 
ever, is quite untenable, since (to mention no other 
reason) M bridge ” appears to have been a compara- 
tively recent meaning of y4<pvpa. It is just pos- 
sible that the name may have contained the idea of 
separation. We find that there were temples at 
Athens, which belonged peculiarly to these Gephy- 
raei, to the exclusion of the rest it the Athenians, 
especially one to Demeter Acsflpt, whose wor- 
ship they seem to have brought with them from 
Boeotia. (Herod, v. 61; comp. Plut. de Is. et 
Osir. 69 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph p. 1225.) Suidas 
(s. v. Adpu KijpvK(iov) speaks of the Athenians 
having been ordered by an oracle, when they were 
assailed by Eumolpus, to send away every tenth 
man of the Gephyraei to Delphi ; fdr it is clear 
that ol Stuart vQsvres is the right reading of the 
passage in question. (Comp. Eustath. ad II. iii. 
p. 408 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph p. 214.) Those who 
were thus offered to the god were sent probably as 
sacred slaves for the service of the temple. (Comp. 
Muller, Dor. ii. 2. § 14.) t [E. E.] 

GERAEUS (r-qpcuos), a poet of Cyrene, who 
wrote an epigram sn the poet Aratus. (Jacobs, 
Anth. Grace, vol. xiii. p. 897.) [P. S.] 

GEIIANA (rtpdva), a Pygmean woman, and 
wife of their king, Nicodamas, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Mopsus (according to Boeua, ap. 
Athen. ix. p. 393, of a tortoise). Being highly es- 
teemed and praised for her beauty among the 
Pygmies, she despised the gods, especially Arte- 
mis and Iiera, who in revenge metamorphosed her 
into a crane. In this state she always fluttered 
about the place in which her son Mopsus dwelt, 
until she was killed by the Pygmies. This is said 
to have been the origin of the war between the 
Cranes and the Pygmies. (Anton. Lib. 16, who 
calls her Oenoe ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1322 ; Ov. 
Met. vi. 90.) [L.S.] 

GERA'SIMUS, a writer of uncertain date, au- 
thor of a Chrouographia or Chronicon, from which 
M a passage worthy of note concerning the eruption 
of Mt. Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus, and the 
cause of subterraneous fires, according to the opi- 
nion of the Christians of that time,” &c^ is quoted 
in the Eclogue Asceiicae of Joannes the patriarch, 
extant in MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
Fabricius notices one or two other persons of the 
name. (ZftM. Grace, vol. xi. p. 630.) f J. C. M.J 
GERMA'NICUS CAESAR, the elder, a son of 
Nero Claudius Drusus, was nephew of the emperor 
Tiberius, and brother of the emperor Claudius. His 
birth was most illustrious. From his father and 
paternal grandmother (the empress Li via), he in- 
herited the honours of the Cloudii and the Drusi, 
while his mother, the younger Antonia, was the 
daughter of the triumvir Antouy, and the niece of 
the emperor Augustus. [See the genealogical 
table, VoL I. p. 1076.) He was born in ».o. 15, 
probably in September, for his son Caligula named# 
that month Germanicus, in honour of his father. 
(Suet. Cal. 1, 15.) His praenomen is unknown; 
nor can his original cognomen be ascertained, for 
the imperial family began now to bo above the 
ordinary rules of hereditary name. By a decree of 
the senate, the elder Drusus, after hu death, re- 
ceived the honourable,, appellation , Gecmaaieus, 
which was also granted to his posterity. (Dion 
Cass. lv. 2.) It seems at first to hove been ex- 
clusively assumed by the elder ton, who afterwards 
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earned an independent title to it by his own the pay of the soldier, to shorten his period of 
achievements. When Augustus, in a. d. 4, adopted service, to mitigate the hardship of his military 
Tiberius, and appointed him successor to the em- tasks, and to take revenge on his old enerhy, the 
pire, the young Germanicus had already, by his centurion. Germanicus was in Gaul, employed in 
promising qualities, gained the favour of the cm- collecting the revenue, when the tidings of the dis- 
peror, who recommended Tiberius to take him as a turbance reached him* He hastened to the camp, 
son. (Suet. Cal. 4 ; Tac. Ann. i. 3 ; Zonar. x. 36.) and exerted all his influence to allay discontent 
In subsequent inscriptions and coins he is styled and establish order. He was the idol of the army* 
Germanicus Cantor, Ti. Aug. F. Divi Aug. N. ; His open and affable manners contrasted remark- 
and in history fro relationships which he acquired ably with the hauteur and reserve of Tiberius ; 
by adoption are ofteq spoken of in place of the and like his father, Drusus, he was supposed to be 
natural relationships of blood and birth. Upon his an admirer of the ancient republican liberty. Some 
adoption into the Julia gens, whatever may have of the troops interrupted his harangue, by declaring 
been his formal legal designation, he did not lose their readiness to place him at the head of the em- 
the title Germanicus, though his brother Claudius, pire ; whereupon, as if contaminated by the guilty 
as having no^w become the sole legal representative proposal, he jumped down from the tribunal whence 
of his father, chose also to assume that cognomen, he was speaking, declared that he would rather die 
(Suet. Claud. 2.) than forfeit his allegiance, and was about to plungo 

In a. n. 7, five years before the legal age (Suet, his sword into his breast, when his attempt was 
Cal. 1 ), he obtained the quaestorship ; and in the forcibly stayed J>y the bystanders. (Tac. Ann. 
same year was sent to assist Tiberius in the war i. 35.) 

against the Pannonians and Dalmatians. (Dion It was known that the army of the Upper Rhine 
Cass. Iv. 31). After a distinguished commence- (consisting of four legions, the 2nd, 13th, 16th, 
ment of his military career, he returned to Rome in and 14 th, which were left in the charge of Si- 
a. d. 10, to announce in person the victorious lius), was tainted with the disaffection of the 
termination of the war, whereupon he was honoured troops under Caecina, and from motives of policy 
with triumphal insignia (without an actual triumph), it was thought necessary to comply with the de- 
and the rank (not the actual office) of praetor, with mands of the soldiers. A council was held, and a 
permission to be a candidate for the consulship be- feigned letter from Tiberius was concocted, in 
fore the regular time. (Dion Cass. lvi. \7.) which, after 20 years of service, a full discharge 

The successes in Pannonia and Dalmatia were was given ; and, after 1 6 years, an immunity from 
followed by* the destruction of Varus and his military tasks, other than the duty of taking part 
legions. In a.*d. 11, Tiberius was despatched to in actions. ( Afissio suit veuillo.) The legacy left 
defend the empire against the Germans, and was j by Augustus to the troops was to be doubled and 
accompanied by Germanicus as proconsul. The discharged. To satisfy the requisition of the 21st 
two generals crossed the Rhine, made various in- and 5th legions, who demanded immediate pay- 
cursions into the neighbouring territory, and, at ment, Germanicus exhausted his own purse, and 
the beginning of autumn, re-crossed the river, his friends were equally liberal. Having thus 
(Dion Cass. lvi. 25.) Germanicus returned to quelled the disturbances in the lower array, by 
Rome in the winter, and in the following year dis- almost unlimited concession, he repaired to the 
charged the office of consul, though he had never four legions on thetUpper Rhine ; and though they 
been aediie nor praetor. In the highest magistracy, j voluntarily took the military oath of obedience, he 
he did not scruple to appear as an advocate for the prudently granted them the same indulgence which 
accused in courts of justice, and thus increased that had been conferred on their disorderly comrades, 
popularity which he had formerly earned by plead- The calm was of short duration. Two legions of 
ing for defendants before Augustus himself. Nor the Lower Rhine (the 1st and 20th) had been 
was he above ministering to the more vulgar plea- stationed for the winter at Ara Ubiorum (between 
sures of the people, for at the games of Mars, he Bonn and Cologne). Hither two deputies from 
let loose two hundred lions in the Circus ; nnd the senate arrived with despatches from Oer* 
Pliny (//. N. ii. 26) mentions his gladiatorial t manicus ; and the conscience-stricken soldiers 
shows. On the 16th of January, in a. d. 13,Tibo- imagined that they were come to revoke the con- 
rina, having returned to Rome, celebrated that cessions which had been extorted by fear. A 
triumph over the .Pannonians and Dalmatians, formidable tumult again arose, and (according to 
which had been postponed on account of the cala- the account of Tacitus) it was only on the de- 
roity of Varus ; and Germanicus appears, from the parture of Agrippina, the wife of German icus, car- 
celebrated Gemma A ugustea (as explained by Mon- rving in her bosom her young boy Caligula, the 
gez, Iconographie Homaine , Paris, 1321, p. 62), to darling of the camp, and attended by the wives of 
hare taken a distinguished part in the celebration, her husband*s friends, that the refractory legions 
(Suet. Tib. 20.) were smitten with pity and shame. They could 

Germanicus was next sent to Germany with the not bear to see so many high-born ladies seek in 
command of the eight legions stationed on the the foreign protection of the Tfeveri that security 
Rhine ; and from this point of his life his history which was denied to them in the camp of theit 
is taken up by the masterly hand of Tacitus. Upon own general ; and were so far worked upon by 
the death of Augustus, in August, a. d. 1 4, an the feelings which this incident occasioned ns to 
alarming mutiny broke out among the legions in inflict summary punishment Hhentaehres on the 
Germany and Ulyricum. In the former country leaders of the revolt. (Tac. Aim. I. 41 ; oomp. 
the mutiny commenced among the four legions of Dion Cass. Ivii. 5 ; Zonar. xi. 1.) 
the Lower Rhine (the 5th, 21st, 1st, and 20th), The other two legions of the Lower Rhine, the 
who'were stationed in shmtner quarters upon the 5th and 21st, with whom the mutiny began, W* 
borders of the Ubii, under the charge of A. Cao- j teamed in a state of discontent and fertnontlft &eir 
' tins. The time was come, they thought, to raise winter quarters at Castra Vetera (Xantcn)t ' On* 
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inonicua sent word to Caecina, that he Was coining 
with a strong force* and would slaughter them in- 
discriminately* unless they anticipated his purpose 
by themselves punishing the guilty. This object 
was accomplished in an effectual* but revolting 
manner* by a secret nocturnal massacre of the dis- 
affected ringleaders. Germanicus entered the camp 
while it was still reeking with carnage* ordered 
the corpses to be buried, and shed many tears on 
witnessing the sad spectacle. His emotion at sight 
of the result was accompanied by disapprobation of 
the means, which he designated as more befitting 
the rudeness of the butcher than the skill of the 
physician. . (Tac. Ann. i. 49.) 

The soldiers were now anxious to be led to the 
field, that by the wounds they received in battle 
they might appease the manes of their brethren in 
arms; and their general was not unwilling to 
satisfy this desire. He crossed the Rhine* and fell 
upon the villages of the Marsi* fchom he surprised 
and slaughtered by night* during a festive cele- 
bration. He then laid waste the country for fifty 
miles round, sparing neither age nor sex* levelled 
to the ground the celebrated temple of Tanfhno* 
and, on his way back to winter quarters* pushed 
his troops successfully through the opposing tribes 
(Bructeri* Tubantes* Usipetes*) between the Marsi 
and the Rhine. (Tac. Ann. i. 48 — 51 ; Dion Cass, 
lvii. 3—6 ; Suet. Tib. 25 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 125.) 

The intelligence of these proceedings affected 
Tiberius with mingled feelings — pleasure at the 
suppression of the mutiny among the German 
legions, anxiety on account of the indulgences by 
which it was bought, and the glory and popularity 
acquired by Germanicus. While he regarded his 
nephew and adopted sou with suspicion and dis- 
like* he commemorated his services in the senate in 
terms of elaborate* but manifestly insincere praise. 
The senate, in the absence of Germqpicus* and 
during the continuance of th^war, voted that he 
should have a triumph. 

In the beginning of spring* a. d. 15* he fell upon 
the Catti, burnt their chief town Mattium (Madcn 
near Gudcnsbcrg), devastated the country, slaugh- 
tered the inhabitants* sparing neither woman nor 
child, and then returned to the Rhine. Soon 
afterwards a deputation arrived from Segestes 
applying for the assistance of the Roman general. 
Segestes had always espoused the cause of the 
Romans, and had quarrelled with his eon-in- law* 
Amtiuiua, the conqueror of Varus. He was now 
blockaded by his own people*' w'ho despised him 
for his servile truckling to foreign domination. 
Germanicus hastened to his rescue, overcame the be- 
siegers, and not only liberated Segestes* but gained 
possession of his daughter* TbusneJda (Strab. 
vii. p. 292), a woman of lofty spirit* who sym- 
pathised with the patriotic feelings of her husband 
•A mini us. Again Germanicus conducted the army 
victoriously back to its quarters* and* at the direc- 
110 a Tiberius, took the title of lmpcrator. 

Arminius, enraged beyond endurance at the cap- 
tivity of bis wife, who was then pregnant, roused 
to ,war not only thaCherusci, but all the adjoining 
tribes. Germanicus made a division of his forces* 
m order to divide the force of the enemy. The 
infantry were conducted by Caecum through the 
Rruflteri* the oayaliy by Redo through the borders 
, frothwd, while Germanicus himself, with four 
«g»nv embarked w* flotilla, and sailed by the 
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thence up the Ems. In the vicinity of this river 
the three divisions formed a junction. Germani- 
cus ravaged the country between the Ems and 
the Lippe, and penetrated to the Saltus Teuto- 
bergiensis, which was situate between the sources 
of those two rivers. In this forest the unburied 
remains of Varus and his legions had lain for 
six years bleaching in the air. With feelings 
of sorrow and resentment, flfs Roman army 
gathered up the bones of their ill-fated comrades, 
and paid the last honours to their memory. Ger- 
manicus took part in the melancholy solemnity, 
and laid the first sod of the funeral mound. (Tac* 
Ann. i. 57 — 62 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 18.) Arminius, 
in the mean time* had assembled Jiis forces* and 
retiring into a difficult country, turned upon the 
pursuing troops of the Romans* who would have 
sustained a complete defeat had not the legions of 
Germanicus checked the rout of the cavalry and 
subsidiary cohorts. As it was* the general thought 
it prudent to retreat in the same three-fold division 
in which he had advanced. Pedo, with the cavalry* 
was ordered to keep the coast* and Caecina* with 
all speed, to get aertsja the Pontes Longi, a mounded 
causeway leading over the marshes between Cosfeld 
and Vclen, and along the banks of the Yssel 
(Ledebur, Land und Volk der Bructerer, Berlin* 
1827). Caecina* in whose division Agrippina tra- 
velled* was obliged to fight his way hardly £ Agrip- 
pina], Germanicus himself returned to the sta- 
tion on the Rhine by water* and, in a gusty night* 
was well nigh losing the 2nd and 14th legions* 
w'ho, under the command of P. Vitellius* marched 
along a dangerous shore, exposed to the wind and 
tide, for the sake of lightening the burden of the 
transport vessels. The greater part*, nevertheless, 
after many difficulties and adventures* succeeded in 
making their way to the river Unsingis (Hunse), 
where they rejoined the flotilla, and were taken on 
board. When the army arrived at its destination, 
Germanicus visited the sick and w'ounded, and 
contributed from his ow n purse to the wants of the 
soldiers. 

In the next year (a. d. 16), warned by the 
losses he had recently sustained from the deficiency 
of his fleet, ho gave orders for the building of a 
thousand vessels, and appointed as the place of 
rendezvous that part of the Batavian island where 
the Vnhalis (Waal) diverges from the Rhine. 
With such aid, he hoped to facilitate the transport 
of men and provisions, and to avoid the dangerous 
necessity of marching throuffji bogs and forests. 
In the meantime, hearing that Aliso, a castle ou 
the Lippe, w’as besieged, he hastened to its de- 
fence ; but on his arrival, found that the besiegers 
had dispersed. However, he was not left without 
employment. The mound erected to the memory 
of the legions of Varus had been thrown down by 
the Germans ; and on ancient altar, built in honour 
of his father, was in a state of dilapidation, fhese - 
he restored and repaired. The causeways betwm* 
Aliso and the Rhine were in want of new moats 
and landmarks. These works he completed. ... 

The fleet being now ready, he entered the oanal 
of his father, Drusus, whom he invoked to favour 
bis enterprise ; and oiler sailing through the Zuy- 
dersee to the ocean, landed at Axnisia, a pfooo near 
the mouth of the ri ver Am»ia(Ems),OQ the left bank. 
He then marched upward. Along the eouno of the 
river, leaving his fleet behind. Arminius was on 
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Cherusci ; and, in order to get to the Weser, i 
was necessary to cross the Ems. The delay occa- 
sioned by the necessity of forming a bridge across 
the Ems, and the difficulty of the passage, made 
Germanicu8 feel his error in landing on the left 
bank, and leaving his galleys at Amisia. He had 
still greater difficulty in effecting the passage of the 
Weser in the face of the enemy. Seeing now that 
an important actfirn was at hand, he determined to 
ascertain for himself the temper and feelings of the 
troops. Accordingly, in the beginning of the night, 
accompanied by a single attendant, he went secretly 
into the camp, listened by the side of the tents, 
and enjoyed his own fame. He heard the praise 
of his graceful form, his noble birth, his patience, 
his courtesy, his steady consistency of conduct He 
found that his men were eager to show their 
loyalty and gratitude to their general, and to slake 
their vengeance in the field of battle. His sleep 
that night was blessed by a dream of happy omen, 
and, on the next day, when the troops were all 
ready for action, eight eagles were seen to enter 
the woods. Germanicus cried out to the legions, 
“ Come on, follow the Roman birds, your own 
divinities.” A great victory was gained with little 
loss to the Romans, Arminius having barely 
escaped, after smearing his face with his own 
blood, in order to disguise his features. His uncle, 
Inguiomar, had an equally narrow escape. This 
battle was fought upon the plain of Idistavisus 
(between Rinteler and Hausberg), and was cele- 
brated by a trophy of arms erected upon the spot. 
A second engagement took place soon afterwards, 
in a position where the retreat of both parties was 
cut off by the nature of the ground in their rear, 
so that the, only hope consisted in valour — the 
only safety in victory. The result was equally 
successful to the Romans. In the heat of action 
Germanicus, that he might be the better known, 
uncovered his head, and cried out to the troops “ to 
keep on killing and take no prisoners, since the 
only way to end the war was to exterminate the 
race.” It was Late at night before the legions 
ceased from their bloody task. In honour of this 
second victory a trophy was erected, with the in- 
scription: “The army of Tiberius Caesar, having 
subdued the nations between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, dedicates this monument to Mars and Ju- 
piter, and Augustus.” No mention was made of 
the name of Germanicus. 

- The summer was already far advanced, when 
Germanicus, with the greater part of the troops, 
sailed bade by the Ems to the Ocean. During the 
voyage a terrific storm occurred : several of the 
ships were sunk; and Germanicus, whose vessel 
was stranded on the shore of the Cbauci, bitterly 
accused himself as the author of so gross a disaster, 
and could scarcely be prevented by his friends from 
flinging h jm— >1/ into the sea, where so many of his 
followers had perished. ^However, he did not yield 
to inactive grief, Lest the Germans should be en- 
couraged by the Roman losses, he sent Silius on an 
expedition against the Catti, while he himself at* 
tacked the Marti ; and, by the treacherous informa- 
tion of their leader, Malovendua, recovered one of the 
eaglet which had belonged to the legion of Varus. 
Emboldened by success, he carried havoc and deso- 
lation into the country of >lbe enemy, who were 
•track with dismay when they saw that shipwreck, 
and hardship, and loss, only increased the ferocity 
of the Romans. 
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Germanicus had some time previously received 
intimation of the wish of Tiberius to remote him 
from Germany, and to give him command in the 
East, where Parthia and Armenia were in commo- 
tion on account of the dethronement of Von ones. 
Knowing that his time was short, he hastened his 
operations ; and upon his return to winter quarters, 
felt convinced that another campaign would suffice 
for the successful termination of the war. But the 
summons of Tiberius now grew pressing. He 
invited Germanicus to come home, and take the 
triumph which had been voted te him, offered him 
a second consulship, suggested that more might 
now be gained by address than by force of arms, 
reminded him of the severe losses with which his 
successes were purchased, and appealed to bis 
modesty by hinting that he ought te leave an op- 
portunity to his adoptive brother, Drusus, of ac- 
quiring laurels in the only fiejg where they eould 
now be gathered!* This touched one of the true 
reasons of his recal, for the emperor, though willing 
to play him off against Drusus, had no desire that 
his popularity should throw Drusus completely into 
the shade. [Drusus, No. 11.] Germanicus 
had petitioned for another year, in order to com- 
plete what he had begun, but he could not resist 
the mandate of Tiberius, though he saw that envy 
was the real cause of withdrawing from his grasp 
an honour which he had already earned. (Tac. 
Arm. ii. 26.) 

On his return to Rome he was received with 
warm and enthusiastic greeting, the whole popu- 
lation pouring forth to meet him twenty miles from 
the city, and on the 26th of May, a. i>. 17, be cele- 
brated his triumph over the Cherusci, Catti, An- 
grivarii, and other tribes, as far as the Elbe. His 
five children adorned his car, and many of the most 
illustrious Germans ministered to the pomp of their 
conquero^ Among others, Thusnelda, the wife of 
Arminius, followed in the procession of captives. 
'Tac. Ann. ii. 41 ; Suet Cal. L ; VelL Pat. ii. 129 ; 
Euseb. Chron. No. 2033 ; Oros. vii. 4.) Medals 
are extant which commemorate this triumph. (See 
the cut below.) 

The whole of the Eastern provinces were as- 
signed, by a decree of the senate, to Germanicus, 
with the highest imperium ; but Tiberius placed 
2n. Pi so in command of Syria, and was supposed 
o have given him secret instructions te cheat and 
thwart Germanicus, though such instructions were 
scarcely wanted, for Piso was naturally of a proud 
and rugged temper, unused to obedience* His 
wife Plancina, too, was of a haughty and domineer- 
ng spirit, and was encouraged by Lavia, the em- 
press-mother, to vie with and annoy Agrippina* . 

In a. d. 1 8, Germanicus ottered upon ms second 
consulship Ht NicopoHs, a city of Acbaia, whither 
he had arrived by coasting the Illyrian shore, after 
a visit to Drusus in Dalmatia. He that surveyed 
the scene of the battle of Actaum, winch was pe- 
culiarly interesting to him, fromhis family con- 
nectfon with Augustus and Antony. He bad an 
anxious desire to view the renowned sites of ancient 
story and elastic loro At Athens he am* wel- 
comed with the most mate rote honour , and, in 
compliment to the city, went attended with a single 
lictor. At Ilium, bis memory ravartnd to Hamer'* 
poem, and to the origin of the Reman met* At 
Colophon be landed, to consult the «mcl*,9M" a 
Clarion Apollo, Mid it is said that the priest darkly 
foreboded his early fate 
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At Rhodes he fell in with Pise, whom he saved 
from danger of shipwreck, but Piso, not appeased by 
his generosity, hurried on to Syria, and, by every ar- 
tifice and corruption, endeavoured to acquire favour 
for himself and to heap obloquy on Germanicus. 
Plandna, in like manner, cast insult and reproach 
on Agrippina. Though this conduct did not escape 
the knowledge of Germanicus, he hastened to fulfil 
the object of his mission, and proceeded to Ar- 
menia, placed the crown upon the head of Zeno, 
reduced Cappadocia to the form of a province, and 
gave Q. Servaeus the command of Commagene 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 25.) He then spent the 
winter in Syria, where, without any open and 
violent rupture, he and Piso scarcely attempted to 
conceal in each other's presence their mutual feel- 
ings of displeasure and hatred. (Tac. Ann. ii. 57.) 
In compliance with the request of Artabanus, king 
of the ParthianSyJJermanicus removed Vonones, 
the deposed monarch, to Pompeinpolis, a maritime 
town of Cilicia. This he did with the greater 
pleasure, as it was mortifying to Piso, with whom 
Vonones was an especial favourite, from his presents 
and obsequious attention to Planemo. 

In the following year, a. j». 19, Germanicus 
visited Egypt, induced by his love of travel and 
antiquity, and ignorant of the offence which he was 
giving to Tiberius ; for it was one of the arcana of 
state, established by Augustus, that Egypt was not 
to be entered by any Roman of high rank without 
the special permission of the emperor. From Ca- 
nopus, be sailed up the Nile, gratifying his taste 
for the marvellous and the old. The ruins of 
Thebes, the hieroglyphical inscriptions, the vocal 
statue of Memnon, the pyramids, the reservoirs of 
the Nile, excited and rewarded his curiosity, lie 
consulted Apts as to his own fortunes, and received 
the prediction of an untimely end. (Plin. 11. N. 
viii. 46.) % 

On his return to Syria, he found that every thing 
had gone wrong during his absence. His orders, 
military and civil, had been neglected or positively 
disobeyed. Hence arose a bitter interchange of 
reproaches between him and Piso, whom he ordered 
to depart from Egypt. Being soon after seized 
with an attack of illness, he attributed his dis- 
temper to the sorcery practised against him by 
Piso. In accordance with an ancient Homan cus- 
tom, which required a denunciation of hostility 
between private individuals as well as between 
states, in order that they might he fair enemies, 
Germanicus sent Piso a letter renouncing his friend- 
ship. (Suet. Gal* 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 70.) It is rc- 
markable that a similar custom existed in the 
middle ages, in the diffidatio or defiance of feudal 
chivalry, preparatory to private war. (Allen, On the 
Royal Jhnrcgollvt, p. 76.) Whether there were 
real ground for the suspicion of poisoning which 
Germanicus himself entertained against Piso and 
Planemo, it is impossible now to decide with cer- 
feoity, Germanicus seems to have been of a ner- 
v^us and nodulous temperament. He could not 
war the sight of a cock, nor the sound of its crow. 
(- in, da /mid. 4 Od. 3.) Wherever he met with 
f* topsfchrss of illustrious men, he offered sacri- 
to their manes, (Suet.CW. 1.) The poisoning 
T”® "e now suspected was not of n natural kind : 

* toes/feiuM, partaking of magic, if we may 
Jwge irsm the proofs by which it was supposed to 

! hnmanfiesh, channs, and 
maledictions, leaden plates inscribed with the name 
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of Germanicus, half-burnt ashes moistened with 
putrid blood, and other .sorceries by which liveware' 
said to be devoted to the infernal deities, were 
found imbedded in the walls and foundations of 
his house. Feeling his end approaching, he sum- 
moned his friends, and called upon them to avenge 
his foul murder. Soon after, he breathed his last, 
on the 9th of October, a.d. 19, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, at Epidaphne near Antio- 
cheia. (Tac. Ann. ii. 72, 83; Kcd. Antiat. in 
Orelli, Inscript, vol. ii. p. 401 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 18; 
Seneca, Qu. Nat. i. 1 ; Zonar. xi. 2 ; Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 2, 5 } Plin. II. N. xL 37, 71 ; 
Suet. Cal. 1.) His corpse was exposed in the 
forum at Antiocheia, before it was burnt, and 
Tacitus candidly admits (ii. 73) that it bore no 
decisive marks of poison, though Suetonius speaks 
of livid marks over the whole body, and foam at 
the mouth, and goes on to report that, after the 
burning, the heart was found unconsumed among 
the bones, — a supposed symptom of death by 
poison. ;■ 

Germanicus, as he studiously sought popularity 
by such compliances as lowering the price of corn, 
walking abroad without military guard, and con- 
forming to the national costume, so he possessed in 
an extraordinary degree the faculty of winning 
human affection. The savageness of his German 
w ars fell heavily upon the barbarians, with whom 
he had no community of feeling. To those who 
came into personal communication with him, be 
was a mild-mannered man. Tacitus, whose ac- 
counts of his campaigns are full of fire and sword, 
of wide desolation and unsparing slaughter, yet 
speaks of his remarkable mansuetudo in hastes. In 
governing his own army his discipline was gentle, 
and he was evidently averse to harsh measures, 
lie had not that ambition of supreme command, 
which often accompanies the power of commanding 
well, nor was he made of that stem stuff which 
would have enabled him to cope with and control 
a refractory subordinate officer with the cleverness 
and activity of Piso. He was a man of sensitive 
feeling, chaste and temperate, and possessed all 
the amiable virtues which spread a charm over 
social and family intercourse. His dignified per- 
son, captivating eloquence, elegant and refined 
taste, cultivated understanding, high sense of ho- 
nour, unaffected courtesy, frank munificence, 'and 
polished manners, befitted a Roman prince of his 
exalted station, and seemed to justify the general 
hope that he might live to dispense, as emperor, 
the blessings of his government over the Roman 
world. He shin os -with fairer light from the dark 
atmosphere of crime and tyranny which shrouds 
the time that succeeded his death. The comparison 
between Germanicus and Alexander the Great, 
which is suggested by Tacitus {Ann. ii. 73), pre- 
sents but superficial resemblances. Where can we 
find in the Roman general traces of that lofty 
daring, those wide views, and that potent intellect 
which marked the hero of Macedon t 
The sorrow that was felt for the death of Ger- 
manicus was intense. Foreign potentates shared 
the lamentation of the Roman people, aad,inteken 
of mourning, abstained from their usual amuse- 
ments. At home unexampled honours wove de- 
creed to his memoir. It was ordered that his mime 
should be inserted In the Salian hymns, that his 
urule chair, mounted with orowna of otdc leases, 
ihould alw%s be set in the public shows, In th* 

9 8 
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space reserved for the priests of Apollo, that his toire do Caesar Germanicus , 12m o. Leyden, 1741 1 
statue in ivory should be carried in procession at Caesar Gertnanicut », ein Historisches Gemalde, 8vo. 
the opening of the games of the Circus, and that the Stendal, 1796; F. Hoffmann, Die vier Feldxwjs 
flamines and augurs who succeeded him should be dee Germanicus in Deutschland , 4to. Gotting. 
taken from the Julia gens. A public tomb was 1816 ; Niebuhr, Led. on tits Hist, of Rom. vol. ii. 


built for him at Antioch. A triumphal arch was 
erected in his honour, on Mount Amanus, in Syria, 
with an inscription recounting his achievements, 
nnd stating that he had died for his country; and 
other monuments to his memory were constructed 
at Rome, and on the banks of the Rhine. The 
original grief broke out afresh when Agrippina 
arrived in Italy with his ashes, which were de- 
posited in the tomb of Augustus. But the Roman 
people were dissatisfied with the stinted obsequies 
with which, on this occasion, the ceremony was 
conducted by desire of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 
83, iii. 1—6.) 

By Agrippina he had nine children, three of 
whom died young, while the others survived him. 
{Stem ma Dmsorum , vol. i. p. 1077 ; Suet. Cal. 7.) 
Of those who survived, the most notorious were the 
emperor Caius Caligula, and Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero. 

He was an author of some repute, and not only 
an orator bnt a poet. (Suet. Cal. 3 ; Ov. Fast. 
i. 21, *25, Ejc Font. ii. 5, 41, 53, iv. 8, 68 ; Plin. 
H. A r . viii. 42.) Of the Greek comedies (mentioned 
by Suetonius) which he composed, we have no 
fragments left, but the remains of his Latin trans- 
lation of the Phaenomena of Aratus evince consider- 
able skill in versification, and are superior in merit 
to the similar work of Cicero. By some critics the ! 
authorship of this work has been, without sufficient 
cause, denied to Germanicus. (Barth. Adrers. x. 
21.) The early scholia appended to this trans- 
lation have been attributed, without any certainty, 
now to Fulgentius, and now to Caesius or Cal- 
pulnius Bnssus. They contain a citation from 
Prudentius. We have also fragments of his Ih<>- 
semeia or Prognustica , a physical poem, compiled 
from Greek sources. Of the epigrams ascribed to 
him, that on the Thracian boy (Mattaire, ('orjms 
Poetantm , ii. 1547) has been much admired, bnt it 
is an example of a frigid conceit. (Burmann. An- 
thol. IaU. ii. 103, v. 41 ; Brunck. Anulect. vol. ii. 
p. 285.) The remains of Germanicus were first 
printed at Bononia, fol. 1474, then at Venice, fol. 
1488 and 1409, in aedibus AldL A very good 
edition was published by the well-known Hugo 
Orotius, when he was quite a youth, with plates of 
the constellations, to illustrate the pkacnomma of 
Aratus, 4to, Leyden, 1 600. There are also editions 
in the Carmina Familiae Carsureae^ by Schwarz, 
8vo. Coburg, 1715, and hv C. F. Schmid, Jtvo. Liine- 
burg, 1728. The latest edition is that of J.C.Orelli, 
at the end of his Phaedrus, 8vo. Zurich, 183). 

The eventful life and tragic death of Germanicus, 
embellished by the picturesque narrative of Tacitus, 
have rendered him a favourite hero of the stage. 
There is an English play, with the title “ Germani- 
cus, a tragedy, by a Gentleman of the University of 
Oxford,” 8vo. London, 1775. Germanicus also 
gives name to several French tragedies — one by 
Bursanlt, which was highly prized by Corneille, a 
second by the jesuit Dominique de Colon ia, a third 
' by Pradon, which was the subject of an epigram by 
Racine, and a fourth, published by A. V. Arnault 
In 1816, which occasioned some sensation on its 
* first representation, and was translated into Eng- 
*Tfsh hy Ofcorge Bemel. ( Louis de B&ufbrt, /fie 


Lect. 61.) [J. T. G.j 
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GERMA'NUSf 1. Ono of the commanders of 
the expedition sent by the emperor Theodosius II., 
a. i). 441, to attack the Vandals in Africa. (Pros- 
per. Aquit. Chron.) 

2. The patrician, a nephew of the emperor Jus- 
tinian I. He was grown up at the time of Justi- 
nian’s accession (a. i>. 527), for soon after that he 
was appointed commander of the troops in Thrace, 
and almost annihilated a body of Antae,a Slavonic 
nation who had invaded that province. He 
was sent into Africa on occasion of the mutiny 
of the troops then; under Tzotzas, aft& the re- 
covery of that province from the Vandals by Beli- 
sarius, w ho had been called away into Sicily by 
the mutinous temper of the army in that island. 
Gennanus was accompanied by Donuiicus, or 
Domnichus, and Symmachus, men of skill, who 
were sent with him apparently as his advisers. 
On his arrival at Carthage (a. d. 534) he found 
that two thirds of the army were with the rebel 
Tzotzas (Tforfar, a^Theophanes writes the name ; 
in Procopius it is Stotsas, XrdrfaT), and that the 
remainder were in a very dissatisfied state. By 
his mildness, he assuaged the discontent of his 
troops ; and on the approach of Tzotzas, marched 
out, drove him away, and overtaking him in his 
retreat, gave him so decisive a defeat at KaAAot 
Ba'rapaj, i. e. Scalns Veteres, in Numidia,as to put 
an end to the revolt, and to compel Tzotzas to flee 
into Mauritania. A second attempt at mutiny 
was made at Carthage by Maximus ; but it was 
repressed by Germanus, who punished Maximus 
by crucifying or impaling him at Carthage. Oer- 
nmnuft was shortly after (about a. d. 538 or 540) 
recalled by Justinian to Constantinople. Imme- 
diately after his return from Africa he was sent to 
defend Syria against Chosroes, or Khosm I., king of 
Persia ; but his forces were inadequate for that 
purpose, and, after leaving a portion of his troops 
to garrison Antioch, which was, however, taken 
by Chosroes (a. n. 539 or 540), he withdrew into 
Cilicia. After this Germanus remained for some 
time without nny prominent employment. Either 
his ill success in Syria involved him in disgrace, or 
he was kept back by the hatred of the empress 
Theodora, the fear of whose displeasure prevented 
any of the greater Byzantine nobles from inter- 
marrying with the children wbieh Germanus had 
by his wife Passara (Tteunrdpn) ; and he was ob- 
liged (a. d. 545) to negotiate a match between his 
daughter, who was now marriageable, and Jeannes, 
nephew of Vitalian the Goth, though' Jean**** 
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was of a rank inferior to that of his bride. Even 
this match was not effected without much oppo- 
sition and grievous threats on the part of the em- 
press. German us had another ground of dissatis- 
faction. His brother Borais or Boraides had on 
his death , left his property to Germanus and his 
children, to the prejudice of his own wife and 
daughter, to whom he bequeathed only so much as 
the lbw required. The daughter appealed against 
this arrangement, and the emperor gave judgment 
in her favour. Thus alienated from his uncle, Gcr- 
manus and his sons Justin and, Justinian, the first 
of whom had been consul (he is probably the Fla- 
vius Justinus who was consul a. d. 540), were 
solicited to join in the conspiracy of Artabanes, 
who, after the death of the empress Theodora, was 
plotting the murder of the emperor Justinian and 
his general, Belisarius. But their loyalty was 
proof against the solicitation, and they gave in- 
formation of the plot. Germanus was nevertheless 
suspected by the emperor of participation in it, but 
succeeded in making Ills innocence clear. 

In A. D. 550 Justinian appointed Germanus to 
the command against the Goths in Italy. He 
undertook the charge with great zeal, and expended 
in the collection of a suitable force a Larger amount 
from his private fortune than the emperor contri- 
buted from the public revenue. His sons Justin 
and Justinian were to serve under him, and he 
was to be accompanied l>y his second wife, Mnta- 
suntha (Mar aaovvda), an Ostro-Gothic princess, 
widow of the Gothic king Vitiges, and grand- 
daughter of the great Theodoric. His liberality 
and high reputation 60011 attracted a large army of 
veterans ; many soldiers formerly in the pay of the 
empire, now in that of the Goths, promised to 
desert to him, and he had reason to hope that his 
connection with their royal family would dispose 
the Goths themselves to submit. The mere terror 
of his name caused the retrea^ of a Slavonic horde 
who had crossed the Danube to attack Thessa- 
loneica ; and he was on his march, with the bright- 
est prospects, into Italy, when he died, after a 
short illness, at Sardica in Illyricum. He had, 
beside the children above mentioned by his first 
wife, a posthumous son by Matasuntha, called, 
after him, Germanus. (Procopius, Dc Bell. Vandal. 
ii. 16 — 19, IM Hello Persia), ii. 6, 7, Dc Bello 
Gotluco, iii. 12, 31 — 33, 37 — 40, llist. Arcana , 
c. 5, with the notes of Alemannus; Theophan. 
Chnmoff. voL i. p. 316, Ac., ed. Bonn.) 

3. One of the generals of the emperor Tiberius 
II. The emperor manifested his esteem for him 
by giving him his daughter Charito in marriage 
(a. i>. 582), on which occasion he received the title 
of Caesar. Another daughter of Tiberius was 
married to Mouricius or Maurice, afterwards em- 
peror. (Theopban. Chronoy . p. 388, ed. Bonn; 
Zonar.xiv.il.) 

4 . The patrician, contemporary with the emperor 
Mauricius or Maurice, is perhaps the same as No. 
2. Theodosius, the son of Maurice, married his 
daughter a.d. 802. During the revolt which dosed 
the reign and life of Maurice, Theodosius and Herma- 
nns left Constantinople on a hunting excursion, and 
while absent had some communication with the re- 
volted troops under Phocaa, who offered the im- 
periflcrown to either or both of thorn (a. u. 6 02). 
•On their return to Constantinople, Maurice accused 
Germanus of conspiring against him, and Germanus 
ia ■ mmn fled to one of the churches in Constanti- 
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nople. The emperor sent to drag him from his 
sanctuary, but the resistance of his servants enabled 
him to escape to the great church. Maurice then 
caused Theodosius to be beaten with rods, on 
suspicion of aiding his father-in-law to escape. 
Germanus, it is said, would have given himself up, 
but the malcontents in the dty would not allow 
him to do so ; aud he, in anticipation of Maurice's 
downfal, tampered with them to obtain the crown. 
Meantime the army under Phocaa approached, and 
Germanus, probably through fear, went out with 
others to meet him. Phocas offered him the crqwn, 
but he, suspecting the intentions of the rebel, de- 
clined it. Phocas having himself become emperor, 
and being apprehensive of Germanus, first made 
him a priest (a. d. 603), and afterwards (a.d. 605 
or 606), feeling still insecure, put him to death, 
together with his daughter. (Theophan. Chronog. 
p. 388, 445-456, &c. ed. Bonn ; TheophyL Simo- 
catta, Hist. viii. 4, 8, 9, 10, and apud Phot. 
Bill. cod. 65; Zonar. xiv. 13, 14; Cedren. voL L 
p. 710, ed. Bonn.) 

5. Governor of Edessa (a.d. 587) in the reign 
of the emperor Maurice, was chosen general by the 
troops who guarded the eastern frontier, and who 
had, by their mutinous behaviour, put their com- 
mander, Prisons, to flight. During the reign of 
Phocas, we find a Germanus, apparently the same, 
holding the military command on the same frontier. 
N arses, a Romhn (or Byzantine) general, having 
revolted and taken possession of Edessa, Germanus 
was ordered to besiege the town, and was there 
defeated and mortally wounded (a. d. 604) by a 
Persian army, which Chosroes or Khosru II., whose 
assistance the rebel had implored, sent to his relief 
(Theophan .Chronotj. vol. i. p. 451, ed. Bonn ; Theo- 
phylact. Simocat. Hist. iii. 2, 3, and ap. Phot. Bibl. 
cod. 65; Zonar. xiv. 14 ; Cedren. vol. i. p. 710, 
ed. Bonn.) 

6. A ltkssiodohbnsis, or St. Germain of 
Auxerrk, one of the most eminent of the earlv 
stunts of the Gallic church, lived a little before the. 
overthrow of the western empire. He was born at 
Auxerre, about a. d. 378, of a good family, and at 
first followed the profession of the bar. Having em- 
braced the Christian religion, and entered the church, 
he was ordained deacon by Amator, bishop of Aux- 
erre, and on his death shortly after was unanimously 
chosen his successor, and held the sec from A. D. 
418 to 449. He was eminent for his zeal against 
heresy, his success as a preacher, his holiness, and, 
the miracles which he is said to hare wrought. 
Among the remarkable incidents of his life were 
his two visits to Britain, the first in or about A. D. 
429 and 430; the second in a.i>. 446 or 447, 
hortly before his death, which, according to Bede, 

took place at Ravenna, in I tidy, apparently in A.D. 
448. His transactions in Britain were among the 
uost important of his life, especially in bis first 
isit, when he was sent over by a council, with Lupus 
Trccoaenus or Trecassinus (St. Loup of Troyes), 
ns his associate, to check the spread of Pelagianism. 
He was successful not only in the main object of 
his mission, but also in repelling in a very remark- 
able manner an incursion of the Saxons, who were 
struck with panic by the Britons (who, under the 
guidance of Germanus, were advancing to repel 
them), raising a shout of u Alleluia.” This inci- 
dent occurred before the commencement tfe* 
Saxon conquest under Ilengist, during, the fort 
visit of Germanus. The writings of Gepnftnis 
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are unimportant.' One of them, which is not now 
extant, but which Nennius quote* (c.50)»contained 
an account of the death of the British kirtg, Guor- 
tigimue or Vortigern. (Nennius, Histor. c. 30 — 
50 1 Baeda, De Sex Altai. , and Hid. Bodes, 
Gent. Anglor. i. c. 17 — 21, Acta* Sanctor » Julii , 
31, vol.vii. 

7. Of Constantinople, was the son of the 
patrician Justinian, who was put to death by the 
emperor Constantine IV. Pogonatus, by whom Ger- 
raanus himself was castrated, apparently on account 
o^ps murmurs at his father’s death. Germanus 
was translated a. d. 715 from the archbishoprick of 
Cysicus, which he had previously held, to the patri- 
archal see of Constantinople. About two years after- 
wards he negotiated the abdication of Theodosius 
III. in favour of Leo III. the Isaurian, with whom 
he was subsequently involved in a contest on the 
subject of the use of images in worship. It is pro- 
bable that some difference between them had com- 
menced before Germanus was called upon to baptize 
Constantine, the infant son of Leo, afterwards the 
emperor Constantine V. Copronymus. The infant 
polluted the baptismal font ( whence his surname), 
and the angry patriarch declare'd prophetically that 
** much evil would come to the church and to reli- 
gion through him.” Germanus vehemently opposed 
the iconoclastic measures of Leo ; and his pertina- 
cious resistance occasioned his Reposition, a. n. 
730. He was succeeded by Anastasius, an oppo- 
nent of images,, and the party of the Iconoclasts ob- 
tained a temporary triumph. Germanus died a. d. 
740. He was anathematised at a council of the 
Iconoclasts held at Constantinople a. n. 754, in the 
reign of Constantine Copronymus; but after the 
overthrow of that party he was regarded with 
reverence, and is reckoned both by the Latin and 
Greek churches as a confessor. 

Several works of Germanus are extant. 1 . ITfpl 
twv dylafv oiKovfjLtviKuy awoScuv w6acu slat , teal 
wore nal Sid rl ovvr)8poio(h)(Tay’ Of the General 
Councils ; how many they are, and when, ami on 
what account they were assembled. This work, in an 
imperfect form, and without the author's name, 
was, with the Nomocanon of Photius, published by 
Christopher Justellus, 4to. Paris, 1615 : it is also 
contained in the Bibliotheca Canonica of '"Henry 
Justellus ; but was first given in a complete form, 
and with the author's name, in the Varia Sacra of 
Le Moyne. '2. Epistolae. Three letters addressed 
•to different bishops, are in the Acta of the Second 
Nicene, or Seventh General Council, held a. n. 
787. 3. Homiliae , included in the Collection of 

Pantin us (8vo. Antwerp, 1601); the Auctarium of 
Ducaeus, tom. "ii.; and the Novum Auctarium , 
and the Origmum rerumque Constuntinopolitanarum 
Manipulus of Combefis. Latin versions of them 
are in the various editions of the Bibli/dheca Putrum. 
4v A work mentioned by Photius, but now lost, 
against those who disparaged or corrupted the 
writings of Gregory Nyssen. 5. Commentaries on the 
writings of the pseudo- Dionysius Arcopagita. (Theo- 
phan. Chronog. vol. i. pp. 538, 699 — 630 ; Phot. 
Bibl. cod. 233 ; Zonaras, xiv. 20 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
vol. vii. p. 10, voL viii. p. 84, vol. xi. pp. 1 5.5 — 162 ; 
Cave, JIM. Litt. vol. L p. 62 1 ,ed. Oxford, 1 7 40 — 43. ) 

8. Of Constantinople, the younger, was born 
at Anaplus on the Propontis, and before his elevar 
t)m patriarchate (a. d. 1222) was a monk of 
fanning. Though counted in the sue- 
M fca pCthe Greek patriarchs of Constantinople, 
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he discharged* the At notions of his office at Nice, in 
Bithynia^ Constantin ople itself -being then in the 
hands of the Latins. He was anxious for tha 
anion of the Greek and Latin churches, and wrote 
to the pope Gregory IX. a letter, of which a Latin 
version is included among the letters of that pope, 
and is given, with the version of a letter of Gei> 
manus to the cardinals, and the pope's answer, 
by Matthew Paris. ( Historic* Major, p. 457, Ac., 
ed. Wats, fol. Lond. 1640.) The letters are assigned 
by Matthew Paris to the year 1237, instead of 
1232, which is their proper date. The emperor 
Joannes Ducaa Vatades was also favourable to the 
union, and a conference was held in his presenoe by 
Germanus and some ecclesiastics sent by the pope. 
A council on the subject was afterwards held (a. d. 
1233) at Nymphaea, in Bithynia, but it came to 
nothing. Oudin affirms that after the failure of this 
negotiation, Germanus became as hostile to the 
Romish church tfa lie had before been friendly. 
According to Cave and Oudin, Germaime was 
deposed a. d. 1240, restored in 1254, aid died 
shortly after ; and their statement is confirmed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras (Hist. Byzant. iii. 1, p. 55, 
ed. Bonn), who says that he died a little before the 
election of Theodore Lnscaris II., in a. d. 1254 or 
1 255. According to other statements, founded on 
a passage in George Acropolita, c. 43, Germanus 
died a. i). 1239 or 1240. 

The writings of Germanus are very numerous, 
and comprehend, 1. Epistolae. Beside those pub- 
lished in the Historia Major of Matthew Paris, 
there are two. Ad Cyprios, in the Monumenta Bo- 
des. Grace, of Cotelerius, vol. L p. 462. 2. Ora- 

tiones , and Homiliue. These are published, soino 
in the Homiliae Sacrac of David Hoeschelius ; 
others in the Auctarium of Ducaeus, voL ii., in the 
A uctarium of Combefis, voL i., in rite collection of 
Gretser Dc Cruce , vol. ii., and in the Originum Be- 
rutnque CPolitanaruf* Atanijndus of Combefis, and in 
some editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum. 3. De- 
creta. Three of these are published in the Jus 
frraeco-Romanum of Leunclnvius,lib. iii. p. 282, and 
n the Jus Orientate of Bonefidius. 4. Jdtomelmm in 
Festum Annunciation**, in the Auctarium of Com- 
befis. 5. Rerum Bcdesiasticarum Thcoria, or Ex* 
positio in Liturgiam , given in Greek and Latin in 
the Auctarium of Ducaeus and the Graec. Bode*. 
Monum. of Cotelerius. There is some difficulty 
n distinguishing his writings from those of the 
dder Germanus of Constantinople. Many of his 
works are unpublished. Fabricius gives an enume- 
ration of.them. (Fabric. Bill. Gr. vol. xi. p. 162 ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. p. 289 ; Oudin. De Script. 
Ecc. vol. iii. col 52, Ac.) 

8. Of Constantinople, was bishop of Adrift- 
nople, and a friend of the emperor Michael Palaso- 
ogus, at whose solicitation he was elected patriarch 
of Constantinople by a synod held a. d. 1267* He 
unwillingly accepted the office t Mid resigned it 
within a# few months, and retired to • monastery, 
in consequence of the opposition made to his ap* 
pointment, either on the ground of soaks irregu- 
larity in his translation, or more probably of his 
holding the patriarchate, while his deposed pre- 
decessor, Arsenins, was living. He was a foanwd 
man, of mild disposition, polished tnanhers, and 
irreproachable morals. He was afterwards one of 
the ambassadors of the emperor to the fourteenth 
General Council, that of Lyon ( a* 0 . 1277), Mid 
there supported the union of the Greek and Latin 
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churches. He does not appeal' to ‘ lave left aoy 
writings, but the Decreta of Gerthdltilt 1-2* <of tkS> 
stantinople, contained in the Jus Oraeoo-Eomdnum 
of Leunclavius, have been sometimes improperly 
ascribed to him. (Niceph. Gregor. Hist. Byxant . 
iv. 5, 8 ; Georg. Phranza, Chronicon , i. 3 ; Fabft 
JJiU. Gr. vol. xi. p, 170, &c., L'Art de Verifier 
les Dates.) (J. C. M.] 

GERMI'NUS, PA ULUS (TlavKos Ttppuvos), 
or PAOLuaof Mybia (riawAoj 6 4k Mu<riai), wrote 
some commentaries on the orations of Lysias. 
Photius says he had caused the loss of many of that 
orator's finest productions, by asserting that they 
were spurufts, and thus leading men to neglect 
them : a rmarkable evidence of the credit attached 
to the judgment of Pnnlus. Paulus ascribed to 
Lysias the two pieces riept Tt}s *l<ptKpdrovs Swpeas’ 
De Dono Iphioratis. (Phot DM. cod. 262 ; Suidas, 
s. v. ricri/Aoj Ttppivos ; Fabr. DM. Gr. vol. ii. 
pp. 766, 770.) • [J. C.M.] 

GfittpN (r4pttv\ that is, “the old man 
under ’ litis name Nereus was worshipped at Gy- 
thium in Laconia. ( Pans. i. 23. § 8 ; comp. lies. 
77**00. 234.) [L. S.] 

GERO'NTIUS. 1. A Roman officer (Am- 
mianus calls him “ comes”) who embraced the party 
of Magnentius, and was condemned by the em- 
peror Constantius II. when at A relate (Arles), 
a. o. 353, to be tortured and bunished. (Amm. 
Marc. jtiv. 5.) 

2. A Briton, one of the two generals appointed 
by the usurper Constantine to command his army, 
after the death of his first generals, Neviogastes 
and Justinian. The reputation of Gcrontius and 
his colleague (Edovinchus, a Frank) is attested by 
the fact that Sarus, whom Stiliclm had sent to at- 
tack Constantine, and who was besieging the 
usurper in Vienna (Vienne), in Gaul, prepared for 
a retreat when he heard of their appointment, and 
escaped with loss and difficult* into Italy (a. d. 
408). 

When Constans son of Constantine, whom his 
father had sent to subduo Spain, returned, after 
effecting the subjugation of that country, to his 
father in Gaul, he left Gcrontius to guard the 
passes of the Pyrenees. Being sent back again, he 
took Justus with him as his general, and this 
offended the proud spirit of Gerontius, and induced 
him to revolt (a. d. 408). His first step was to 
negotiate with the barbarians (probably the Van- 
dals, Alans, and Suevi), who were ravaging Gaul 
and Spain, and ''the troubles he excited appear to 
have recalled Constantine from Italy, whither he 
had gone apparently, to assist, but really to de- 
throne Honorius. After his return, he was at- 
tacked by Gerontius. The insurgents had driven 
Constans out of Spain, where Gerontius had declared 
«s friend (or perhaps his servant) Maximus empe- 
W, and left him at Tarragona; and Constans 
being token at Vienna (Vienne), was slain by order 
of Gerontius, and Constantine himself* was be- 
sieged by Gerontius in Aries. But the approach of 
an army sent by Honorius, under his general Con- 
wantmsj obliged Gerontius to raise the siege, and 
wing abandoned by the greater part of his troops, 
T . over to Constantius, he fled towards 
The troops there, however, looking upon 
/I® 1 *® ruined, conspired to kill him. At- 
by superior numbers, he defended himself 
many of his assailants ; 
•ws fihdmg escape impossible, he put an end to his 
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own fife, after -first -killing, at their own request, 
li*'Wif% and a faitfcftil Atari frfend or servant, who 
accompanied- s hinw The wife of Gerontius isex- 
presriw sajd Iff Sozomen to have been a Christian ; 
the wuende of the historian leads us to suppose that 
Gerontip was a heathen. His revolt, by 

preventing Constantine from holding the barba- 
rians in check, led to the assumption of indepen- 
dence in self-defence by the Britons and Armoricons. 
(Zosim. vi. I — 6 ; Oros. v. 22 ; Prosp. AqUit. 
Chrott. ; Bcda, Hist. Ecd. i. 1 1 ; Sozom. H. E. 
ix. 12, 13 ; Olympiod. apud Phot DM. ttijk. 
80.) [J. C. M.F 

* GERO'NTIUS, bishop of Nicomedeia. He was 
ordained or acted as deacon at Milan under Am- 
brose [Ambrosius], but having asserted that he 
had in the night seen the she-daemon Onosoelis (i. e. 
“ the ass-legs,” so called from her form), had seized 
her, shaved her head, and set her to grind in the 
mill, Ambrosius, deeming the relator of such tales 
unfit for the deaconship, ordered him to remain at 
home for some time, and purify himself by peni- 
tence or penance. Gerontius, instead of obeying, 
went to Constantinople, and being a man of win- 
ning address, made friends at the court there, and 
obtained by their means the bUhoprick of Nico- 
medeia, to which he was ordained by Helladius, 
bishop of Caesareia in Cappadocia, for whose son 
he had, by his giterest, procured a high military^ 
appointment at court. Ambrose, hearing of his 
appointment, wrote to Nectarine, bishop of Con- 
stantinople (who held that see from a. d. 381 to 
397) to depose Gerontius, and so prevent the con- 
tinuance of so glaring a violation of all ecclesiastical 
order. Nectarius, however, could effect nothing ; 
but when Chrysostom, two years after his accession 
to the patriarchate, visited the Asiatic part of his 
province (a. d. 399), Gerontius was deposed. The 
people of Nicomedeia, to whom his kindness and 
attention, shown alike to rich and poor, and the 
benefits of his medical skill, for which he was emi- 
nent, had endeared him, refused to acknowledge 
his successor, Pansophius, and went about the 
streets of Nicomedeia and of Constantinople, sing- 
ing hymns and praying for the restoration of Ge- 
rontius. They served to swell the number of the 
enemies of Chrysostom ; and in the synod of the 
Oak (a. n. 403), Gerontius appeared as one of 
his accusers. (Sozom. H. E. viii. 8; Phot. DM. 
cod. 59.) * [J. C. M.] 

GERO'STRATIJS (Tvp6arpvros), king of 
Aradus, in Phoenicia, was serving, together with 
the other princes of Phoenicia and Cyprus, in the 
Persian fleet, under Autophradates, when Alex- 
ander, after the battle of Issue, advanced into 
Phoenicia. But his son Straton hastened to sub- 
mit to the conqueror, and Gerostratus himself soon 
after joined Alexander, with the squadron under 
his command. Several of the other princes did 
the same, and the opportune accession of this naval 
force was of the most essential service to Alexan- 
der in the siege of Tyre, b. c. 382. (Arrian, ii. 13, 
20.) [E. H. B.] 

GK'RYON or GERY'ONES (rnpudwjj), a son 
ofdChrysaor and Calirrhoe, a fabulous king of Hes- 
peria, who is described as a being with three 
heads and possessing magnificent oxen in the 
island of Erytheia. He acts a prominent part in 
the stories of Heracles. (Apollod. ii. A § Hf;' 
comp. Hrraclks.) R.J ••*' 5 

GE'SIUS (rt<rior),an eminent physician, called 



m . 

by Stephanas Btftaritinns (at* 

nt iarpo(ro^dtn*tis t jyasltfpatiVfffof $W**l|hhwi|Mif 
FeGh, Inr Arabia, and livw in the reign of th§ efcn 
pAor Zenon, a. jx, 474*— 491. m*was p pipil* or 
Dssnxras, whose reputation he^clipsedl, #: ! whose 
scholars he entlW from%im by |is superior ikill. 
Me was an ambitious man* and acquired both richeS 


1 02ti^btit' be found complete in the 

## ht/hl^uaW^itet of Burmann, i. 178, or n. 235, 
“ edl "MeypTfuih § m the edition of the Poetae Latin* 
inores of Wemsdorf, as reprinted, with additions, 
St" Paris, 1826, by Lemaire, vol. vii. p. 441. It 
•Was at one time absurdly enough supposed to be 
the Medea of Ovid, a mistake which probably 


and h ono urs ; but his reputation as a philosopher. arose from some ignorant confusion of the name 
dhhugh he wished to be considered such, was not Ilosidius or Osu/ius Oeta with the banishment of 


rvfy great. (Damascius ap. Suid s. v. Tlaios , and Oaidius to the country of the Geta*, £ W. R.] 

“ tot. Cod. 242. p. 352, h. 3, ed. Bekker.) He OETA, C. LICI'NIUS, consul ac. 116, was 
perhaps be the physician mentioned by one of expelled from the senate by the censors of the fol- 
scholiasts on Hippocrates. (Dietz, Srhol. in lowing year, who at the same time degraded thirty- 
Hipftocr. et Gal. vol. ii. p. 343, note.) The littlesl one of the other senators. Geta waR restored to 

. . y /. /s • » . i. i -i * • 


medical work that bears the name of Cassius lutro- his rank at a subsequent census, and ^as himself 
sophista has been by some persons attributed to censor ih n. c. 108. (Cic. pro Cluent. 42 ; Val. 
Gesius,but without sufficient reason. (Fabric. 1UU. Max. ii. 9. $ 9.) [W. B. D.] 

Graec. vol. xiii. p. 170, ed. Vet.) [\V. A. G.] GETA, LU'SIUS, praetorian prefect under 
A. GE'SSIUS, known only from coins, from Claudius I. a. d. 48. He was superseded during 
which we learn that he was the chief magistrate at the arrest of theempress Messalina by the freed- 
Smyma during the latter end of the reign of Clau- man Narcissus, and deprived of his prefeotpre in 
dins and the beginning of that of Nero. The fol- a. n. 52, by Agrippina, who regarded hfk as a 
lowing coin has on the obverse the heads of Clau- creature of Messalina's, and attached toiler son Bri- 
dins and Agrippina, the mother of Nero, and on tannicus. (Tac.Anw. xi. 31,33,xii.42.) [W.B.D.J 
the reverse Nemesis, with A. tESSlOS ♦IAftllA- OETA, L. or I*. SEPT I’MI US, the second son 
TPI5. The coin was struck bv the Smvrnaeans of Septimius Severus anil Julia Domna, was bom 


to congratulate Claudius on his marriage with 
Agrippina. 


t arsh 


COIN OF A. OESSIfS. 


GESSIUS FLO R US. [Florls.] 

GESSIUS MARCIA NUS. [Marciani-s.] 
GETA, HOSI'DIUS, the fabricator of a tra- 
gedy entitled Medea , extending to 462 verses, of 


at Milan on the 27th of May, a. n. 189, three 
years before the elevation of his parents to the 
purple, and is said to have been named after his 
paternal grandfather or paternal uncle. Geta ac- 
companied his father to the Parthian wat*, and, 
when Caracalla was declared A tujustm in 198, 
received from the soldiers the appellation of CWsar, 
which was soon after continued by the emperor 
and the senate. W'e find him styled Caesar, 
Pont i/e, r , and Prinreps Jurnduti «, on the medals 
struck before the beginning of 205, at which time 
he entered upon his first consulship. HJ» second 
consulship belongs to 208, when he proceeded 
along with the army to Britain, and in the follow- 
ing year he received the trihuuician power and the 
title of Augustus, honours equivalent to a formal 


which the dialogue is in dactylic hexameters, the announcement that he was to be regarded ns joint- 
choral portions in anapaestic dimeters cat., the heir to the throne. Upon the death of Severus, 
whole, from beginning to end, being a cento Vir- at York, in 211, the brothers returned to Home, 
giiiannt, and affording perhaps the earliest sped- nnd tin* rivalry, gradually ripening into hatred, 
men in Roman literature of such lalmrious folly, which was well kuown to have existed between 


Our knowledge of the compiler is derived exclu- 
sively from the following passage in Tertullian (dr 
Praencript . Haeret. c. 39) : ** Vide* hodie ex Vir- 
gilio fabulara in totum aliam com pan i, materia se- 
cundum versus, versibus secundum materiam 
concinnatis. Denique Ilosidius Geta Mod cam 
tragoediam ex Virgilio plenissimc cxsuxit.” Al- 
though these words do not justify us in assorting 
positively that Geta was contemporary with Tor- 
tullian, it is evident that they in no way support 
the position assumed by some critics, that ho must 
be considered as the same person with the Cn. 
Ilosidius Geta whose exploits during the reign of 
Claudins in Mauritania and Britain are comme- 
morated by Dion Cassius (lx. 9, 20), and who 
appears from inscriptions to have been one of the 
consoles suffecti for a. r». 49. 

The drama, as it now exists, was derived from 
two M8H., one the property of SaJmasius (see nis 
notes on Capitolin. Macrin. c. 11, and on Trebell. 
Poll. Galium* c. 8), the other preserved at Leyden, 
Mserely a transcript of the former. The first 1 34 
lines were published by Scriverms, in hi* Collector 
Veteran* Trugkorum , 8vo. Lug. But. 


them from their earliest years, was now developed 
with ij lost unequivocal violence. Even during the 
journey the elder is said to have made several in- 
effectual attempts to assassinate his detested col- 
league ; but (iota was so completely aware of his 
danger, and took such effectual precautions, that 
he escaped their machinations, while the affection 
entertained for his person by the soldiers rendered 
open force impracticable. But, having been at 
length thrown off his guard by the protestations of 
Caracalla, who feigned an earnest desire for a re- 
conciliation, and persuaded their mother to invito 
them both to meet in her chamber without attend- 
ants, in # order that they might exchange forgive" 
ness, he was murdered by some centurions who 
had been placed in ambush for the purpose, in the 
very arms of .Julia, who, although covered with 
the blood of her son, was obliged to smile appro- 
bation of the deed, that she might escape a Uk# 
fate. Geta perished towards the end of FebreWy» 
a. n. 212, in the twenty-third year of hisege* ■ 
Although Geta was rough in his manners and 
profligate in his morals, ho never gave any Ijmu* 
cation of those savage passions which have branded 



the name of Caxacalla wUfiy JOT qpm<^ysy|pwy. affiXeast^gunes, ,as a raca 

contrary,he took delight in the exception of the 

society of learned men, and was gei&aiti^gcdiifl&d ' gods ddlrqyel for tl^ir overbear- 

upright and honourable. * ' itig, k&sol#i<%* bra neitheL.be nor Hesiod knows 

• After the murder of his brother, Caraoalla e# any^rnijfribout thapmtoif of the hods 
dered all his statues to be broken, all inscriptions Gignhtes. Hesiod (TksqfltX bo), however, considers 
in his honour to be erased, and all coins bearing them flffidftjfee usings, who sprang from the blood 
his effigy or designation to be melted down. Not- that fell from Uranus upon the earth, so that the was 
withstanding these measures, many of Geta’s their mother. Later poets and mythographer* Ife 
medals have come down to us, and the obliteration quently confound them with the Titans (Seff. 
of a portion of the legend upon some great public ad Aen., viii. 698, Georg, i. 166, 278 ; Hqr. 
monuments, such as the arch of Severus,has served, Carm. iii. 4. 42), and Hyginus (Praef. Fab. pJL) 
by attracting attention and inquiry, to keep alive calls them the sons of Ge (Terra) and Tartans* 
his memory. j*f heir battle with Zeus and the Olympian gods 

As in the case of Commodus, we find a variation seems to be only an imitation of the revolt of the 
in the praenomen. The earlier coins exhibit Lucius Titans against Uranus. Ge, it is said (Apollod. 
and Publius indifferently, but the former disappears i. 6. § 1, &c.), indignant at the fate of her former 
from all the productions of the Homan mint after children, the Titans, gave birth to the Gigantea, 
his first consulship, while both arc found together that is, monstrous and unconquerable giants, with 

fearful countenances and the tails of dragons* 
(Comp. Ov. Trial, iv. 7, 17.) They were born, 
according to some, in Phlegrae (f. e. burning fields), 
in Sicily, Campania, or Arcadia, and, according to 
others, in the Thracian Pallene. (Apollod., Paus, 
//. cc. ; Find. AW.* i. 67 ; Strab. pp. 245, 281, 
830 ; Schol. ad Horn. 11. viii. 479.) It is worthy 
of remark that Homer, as well as later writers, 
places the Gigant-^s in volcanic districts, and most 
authorities in the western parts of Europe. 1|| 
their native land they made an attack upon heaven^ 
being armed with huge rocks and the trunks of 
trees. (l)v. Mel. i. 151, Ac.) Porphyrion and 
Alcvoneus distinguished themselves above their 
brethren. The latter of them, who had carried off 
the oxen of Helios from Ervtheia, was immortal so 
long as he fought in his native land ; and the gods 
were informed that they should not be able to kill 
one giant unless they were assisted by some mortal 
in their fight against the monsters. (Comp. Scbol. 
ad Pind. A Vwi. i. 100 ; Eratosth. Colas! . 11.) Ge, 
on hearing of this, discovered a herb which would 
save the giants from being killed bgr mortal hands; 
but Zeus forbade Helios and Eos to shine, took 
himself the herb, and invited Heracles to give his 
assistance against the giants. Heracles, indeed, 
killed Alcvoneus, but as the giant fell on the 
ground, he came to life again. On the advice of 
Athena, Heracles dragged him away from hif 
GKTA, P. BEPTl'MIUS, a brother of JSepti- native land, and thus slew him effectually. Por- 
mius Severus, after having held the offices of phyrion attacked Heracles and Hera, but was 
quaestor, praetor of Crete, and of Cyrcne, was ele- killed by the combined efforts of Zeus and He- 
vated to the coffimlship in a. d. 203, along with radcs, the one using a flash of lightning and tbo 
Plautiamts [Pla utiani’r), and appears at one other hi* arrows. (Comp. I’ind. Pgth. viii. 19 with 
time to have entertained hopes of being preferred the Schol.) The other giants, whose number, ac- 
ta his nephews. Ho is said to have revealed to cording to Hyginus, amounted to twenty-four, 
the emperor with hi# dying breath the ambitious were then kifled one after another by the goda 
schemes of Plautiamis, whom he hated, but no and Heracles, and some of them were buried by 
longer feared ; and it is certain that from this their conquerors under (volcanic) islands. (Eurip. 
period the influence of the favourite began to wnne. CycL 7 : Hiod. iv. 21 ; Strab. p. 489 ; Serv. ad 
(Dion Cass, btxvi. 2; Spartian. Sept. St*\ 8, 10, Aen. iii. 578.) The fight of the giants with the 
14 ; Gruter, Corpus iaseripp. mxeix. 7.) LW. R.] gods was represented by Phidias on the inside of 
G1GANTE8 (IYydersj). In the story about the shield of his statue of Athena. (PHn* Jtf. A’, 
tfo* Gigantea or giants, we must distinguish the xxxvi. 5. 4.) The origin of the story of the.(2i- 
earty legends front the later ones. According to gantes must probably be sought for in atmUar pnjp 
Homer, 'they were a gigantic and savage race of sical phenomena in nature, especially volcanic 
»«n, governed by Eurymcdon, and dwelling in the ones, from which arose the stories about the 
distant west, in the island of Thrinacia ; but they Cyclopes. [I*. SO 

were extirpated by Eurytnedon on account of their GILDO, or G1LDON (the first is the us u al 
insolence towards the gods. (Horn. Od. vii. 59, form in Latin writers, but Claudian, for metrical 
“06* x. 120 1 comp. Paas. viii. 29. fl 2.) Homer reasons, sometimes uses the second), a .Moorish 
accordingly looked upon the Gigmntes, like the chieftain in the latter period of the Western Eat- 


on some of the pieces struck in Greece and . 
The cause of these changes is quite unknown. 



Coin of Caracam.a. (See remarks at the end 
of Caracalla.) 



Coin of Gkta, exhibiting on the reverse both 
emperors and the goddess Libera litas. 

(Dion Cass. Ixxvi. 2, 7, 11, lxxvii. 1 — 3, 12 ; 
Spartian. Setter. 8, 10, 14, 16, 21, (dracafl. ; 
Geta ; Herod ian. iii. 33,46, iv. 4 — 10 ; Viet. Cues. 
20, Kpit. 20, 21 ; Kutrop. viii. 10.) [W. R.1 
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pire. ' His father, Nubel, was a man of power and who hadmanagedjto escape to the sea, was driven 
influence M velutregulus^araottg the MoorishprxK by contrary winds into the harbour of Tabraca, 
vinekris, afidleft several sons, legitimate and illegi- and being token and imprisoned, put an end to his 
timate, of whom Firmus, Zamina, Gildo, Mascezel c^wn life by hanging himself (a. jd. 398). 

(written also Mascizel and Maieezil, and^by #osi- ’* If any confidence may be placed in the represent* 
mus, MeurK^\Srj\oi), Ditfi, Salmans, and MaSuca, ations of Claudian, Gildo was a tyrant detestable 
dAd a 'daughter, Cyria, are mentiontd by Am* alike for cruelty, lust, and avarice: the poet 
mi&nus Marcellinus. Zamma, who was intimate describes him as worn out with age at the time of 
wd£h Count Romanus, was killed by Firmus ; ana his revolt. He was a Pagan, but his wife and 
tftfe persecution which this murder provoked Ro- hi* daughter Salviua (who had been married some* 
ntanus to institute drove Firmus into revolt (a. d. where about a. n. 390 to Ncbridius, nephew of 

f l). The revolt, in which Firmus was supported Flacilla [Flacilla], first wife of the emperor 
his sister Cyria and by all his brothers, except Theodosius the Great, and had been left a widow 
Gildo, was quelled by the Count Theodosius, with two children,) were ladies of approved piety, 
father of the emperor Theodosius the Great. Ma- as was also Cyria, sister of Gildo, who had devoted 
zuca was mortally wounded and taken in the herself to a life of perpetual virginity, 
course of the war, and Firmus destroyed himself. Mascezel did no^ long survive his brother. He 
Gildo rendered good service to Theodosius in this was received by Stilicho on his return with appa- 
war, and thus apparently paved the way for his rent honour and real jealousy, and while crossing 
future advancement. a bridge, apparently at Milan, among the retinue 

He subsequently attained the offices of Comes of Stilicho, was, by his order, shoved, as if acci- 


Africae, and Magister utriusque militiae per Afri- 
cam. If we can trust to an expression of Claudian, 
that Africa groaned under his government for 
twelve years, his appointment \o these offices must 
date from about a. d. 386, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian II. How he acted when Africa was seized 
by the rebel Maximus, a. d. 387 or 388, is not 
known ; but from his continuing to hold the govern- j 
TOent of the province after the revolt of Maximus was j 
quelled, it is probable that he continued faithful. The 
Codex Theodosianus (9. tit. 7. s. 9) shows that he 
possessed htB high offices in a. n. 393. In the war of 
Theodosius against Arbogastes and Kugenius (a. d. 
394), Gildo acted very ambiguously. It is pro- 
bable that he professed allegiance to Theodosius, 
but did not send to him any contributions of 
ships, money, or men. Claudian intimates that 
Theodosius, irritated by this, proposed to attack 
him, but was prevented by death. 

In A. D. 397 Gildo was instigated by Eutropius 
the eunuch to transfer his allegiance and that of 
his province from the western to the eastern em- 
pire, and the emperor Arcadius accepted him as a 
subject. Stilicho, guardian of Honorius, was not 
disposed quietly to allow this transfer, and the 
matter was laid before the Roman senate, which 
proclaimed Gildo an enemy, and denounced war 
against him. Just about this time, Mascezel, brother 
of Gildo, either disapproving his revolt, or having 
had his life attempted by him, fled into Italy, leav- 
ing in Africa two sons, who were serving in the 
army there, and whom Gildo forthwith put to 
death. Mascezel, who had shown soldierly qua- 
lities in the revolt of Firmus, was placed by Sti- 
licho at the head of the troops (apparently 5000 in 
number, though Zosimus speaks of “ample forces”), 
sent against Gildo (a. d. 398). Mascezel, who 
was a Christian, took with him several monks ; and 
his prayers, fastings, and other religious exercises, 
were very constant. He landed in Africa, and 
marched to a place between Thebeste in Numidia 
and Metridera in Africa Proper, where he was met j 
by Gildo, who, though not yet fully prepared for ; 
defence, had assembled an irregular army of 70,000 
men, partly Roman troops who had revolted with 
him, partly a motley assembly of African tribes. 
Mascezel, whose enthusiasm was excited by a 
dream, in which St. Ambrose, lately deceased at 
Milan, appeared to him and promised him victory, 
easily touted the forces of hit brother ; and Gildo, 


dentally, into the river, carried away by the stream, 
and drowned. Orosius regards his death as a divine 
judgment for his having been puffed up with pride 
at his victor}', and having forsaken the society of the 
monks and religious persons with whom he before 
kept company, and especially for having dragged 
some accused persons out of a church, where they 
had taken sanctuary. This change of demeanour 
excites a suspicion that his former exercises of 
piety were a feint to excite the enthusiasmof his 
own army, or act upon the superstitious fears of 
his opponents. (Atum. Marc. xxix. 5; Oros. vii. 
36 ; Zosim. v. 1 1 ; Marcellin. Citron, ; Claudian, 
de Hell. (Jildon and de Jjaudibua StiliehonUy lib. i.; 
Hieronymus, Efnst. lxxxv., ad Salrimm % vol. iv. 
Co.. 663, ed. Benedict ; TiUcmont, UisL de* Jimp. 
vol. v. ; Gibbon, c. 29.) [J. C. M.J 

GILLO. 1. Q. FcLVirs Gillo, a legate of 
Scipio Africanus J., in Africa, by whom he was 
sent to Carthage ir^B. c. 203. Oillo was praetor in 
b. c. 200, and obtained Sicily as his province. 
(Liv. xxx. 21, xxxi. 4, 6.) 

2. Cn. Fclvii/m (Gillo), probably a son of the 
preceding, was praetor in B. c. 167, and had the 
province of Hispania Citerior. (Liv. xlv. 16.) 

GILL US ( TiAAor ), a Tarentine, ransomed the 
Persian nobles, who had been sent by Darrins 
Hystaspis on an exploring expedition with Dmo- 
( kdkk, and who, on their return from Crotona, had 
been cast on the lapygian coast, and reduced to 
slavery. Dareius offered Gillus a gr recompense be 
pleased, whereupon he requested the king's inter- 
position to restore him to his native city, from 
which he had been banished ; and he begged at the 
same time that this might be effected quietly 
through the mediation of the Cnidians, between 
whom and the Tarentines there was friendship, 
arising probably from their common origin. The 
attempt to procure his recal was made without 
success., (Herod, iii. 138; Mttller. Dor. i. 6* 

§ 12.) (£. E.J 

CISCO or GISGO (r itrttmr or ftm?)* 1. A 
son of the Hnmilcar who waa killed in rite battle 
of Himera, b. c. 480. In consequence ofthecs - 
lamity suffered by the Carthaginians under hi* 
father's command, Gisco was compelled to quit hi* 
native city, and spend his life in exile at Selina** 
He was father of the Hannibal who cowntipded 
the second Carthaginian expedition to Sicily, A 
409. (Diod. xtti. 48 } Just. xix.&) ■- 



GISCO. 
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2. Son of Hairao, and probably the father of shown towards his prisoners might produce among 
Hamilcar, the adversary of Agathoitd% He it their 1 ' followers, determined to cut them off from 
mentioned by Diodorus (xfi. 81) as wing in exile all hopes of pardon by involving them in the guilt 
at the time of the great defeat sustained by the of an atrocious cruelty. For this purpose they held 
Carthaginians at the river Crimissus (b. c. 339). a general assembly^ their forces, in which, after 
According t^Polyaenus he had been banished, as alarming them by rumoufo of treachery, and exas- 
implicated in the designs of his brother Hamilcar perating them by. inflammatory harangues, they 
to postesi himself of the sovereign power (Polyaen. induced them to decree, on the proposal ,pf the 
v. 11, see also Justin, xxii. 7) ; but it appears Gaul Autaritus, that all the Carthaginian prisoners 
that he had previously distinguished himself, both should be put to death. The sentence was imme- 
by his courage and skill as a general, and after the diately executed in the most cruel manner upon 
disaiter just alluded to the Carthaginians thought Gisco and his fellow-captives, seven hundred 

fit to read him from exile, and send him, at the number. (Polyb. i. 79, 80.) t*' 

head of a fresh army of mercenaries, to restore 4. Father of llasdrubal, who was general in 
their affturs in Sicily. But though he succeeded Spain, together with Hasdrubal and Mago, the 
in cutting off two bodies of mercenary troops, in two sons of Hamilcar Barca. (Liv. xxiv. 41 ; 
the service of Syracuse, he was unable to prevent Polyb. ix. 11.) It is not improbable that this 
the destruction of Mamercus of Catana, and 1 1 ice- Gisco may be the same with the preceding one. 
tas of Leontini, the two chief allies of the Car- Livy also calls the Hamilcar who was governor of 
thaginians ; and shortly afterwards the ambassa- Malta at the beginning of the second Punic war, 
dors who had been sent from Carthage succeeded son of Gisco (Liv. xxi. 51); but whether this refers 
in concluding a treaty with Timoleon, by which to the same person we have no means of ascer- 
the river Ilalycus was fixed as the boundary of the taining. 

contending powers (b.c. 338). After this victory 5. An oflicer in the service of Hannibal, of 
we hear no more of Gisco. (Plut. Timof. 30 — 34 ; whom a story is tolfl by Plutarch ( Fab. Max. 15), 
Diod. xvi. 81, 82 j^Justin. xxii. 3, 7.) that having accompanied his general to reconnoitre 

3. Commander of the Carthaginian garrison at the enemy’s army just l»efore the battle of Cannae, 
Lilybaeum, at the end of the fiiwt Punic war. (Po- Gisco expressed his astonishment at their numbers, 
lyb. i. 6b’.) It appears that he must have succeeded To which Hannibal replied : “There is one thing 
Himilco in this command, but at what period we yet more astonishing — that in all that number 0 
are not informed. After the conclusion of pence men there is not one named Gisco.” 

(b. c. 241), Hamilcar Barca having brought 6. One of the three ambassadors sent by Han- 
down his troops from Kryx to I.ilybMun, re nibal to Philip, king of Macedonia, in B. c. 215, 
signed his command in disgust, and lefHp Gisco who fell into the hands of the Romans. (Liv. 
the charge of conducting them from thence to Car- xxiii. 34.) He may perhaps be the same with the 
thage. The latter prudently sent them over to j preceding. 

Africa in separate detachments, in order that they ! 7. A Carthaginian who came forward in the 

might be paid off and disbanded severally ; but j assembly of the people to harangue against the 
the Carthaginian government, instead of following j conditions of peace proposed by Scipio, after the 
this wise course, waited till the whole body were j battle of Zama, b. c. 202. Hannibal, who knew 
reunited in Africa, and then endeavoured to induce j that all was lost, and that it was useless to object 
them to compromise the amount due to them for to the terms offered, when there firere no means of 
arrears. The consequence was, the breaking out obtaining better, forcibly interrupted him, and 
of a general mutiny among them, which ultimately draggl'd him down from the elevated position he 
led to the sangninnry civil war known by the name | had occupied to address the assembly ; sin act 
of the Inexpiable. The mutinous troops, to the j which he afterwards excused, by saying, that he 
number of 2(1,000, having occupied the city of j had been so long employed in war, he had forgotten 
Tunis, only twelve miles from Carthage, Gisco, j the usages of peaceful assemblies. (Liv. xxx. 3^) 
who during his command in Sicily had made him- The same circumstance isolated by Polybius (xv. 
self highly popnlar with the army, was deputed to 19), but without mentioning the name of the 
them, with lull powers to satisfy all their demands, speaker. 

Rut this concession came too late. Those who had 8. Son of Hamilcar (which of the many persons 
taken the lead in the meeting, apprehensive of of that name we know not) was one of the chief 
bring given up to vengeance, should any com- magistrates at Carthage at the time of the disputes 
position be effected, now exerted all their endea- which led to the third Punic war. Ambassadors 


voura to inflame the minds of the soldiery, and 
twge them to the most unreasonable demands, 
npendhis and Matho, two of the most active of the 
ringleaders, had been appointed generals, and it 
*t their instigation that the troops, exasper- 
•jjri by an imprudent reply of Gisco to some of 
their defaands, fell upon that general, seised the 
torture* that he bad brought with him, and threw 
W* companions into prison. (Polyb. i. 
o6-“i*70‘) ^ I ' Nn this time the mercenaries, who 
were jojp ed b y almost all the native Africans sub- 
Fj** to waged open war against that 

wy* (JUte and Ms fellow-prisoners remained in 
Qff pytty for tome time, until Spendiua and Matho, 
warmed at the successes of Hamilcar Barca, and 
apprehensive of the effects which the lenity he had 


having been sent from Rome to adjust the differ- 
ences between the- Carthaginians and Masinissa 
(h. <% 15*2), the senate of Carthage was disposed to 
submit to their dictation ; hut Gisco, by his violent 
harangues, so inflamed the minds of his hearers 
against the Romans, that the ambassadors even 
became apprehensive for their personal safety, and 
fled from the city. (Liv. EpU. xlviii.) 

9. Suraamed Strvtanus, one of the ambassadors 
sent from Carthage to Rome, with offers of sub- 
mission, in order to avert the third Punic war, 
u. c. 149. (Polyb. xxxvi. 1.) [E. H. B.1 

GITIADAS (rtndScu), a Lacedaemonian ar- 
chitect, statuary, and poet. He completed the 
temple of Athena Poliouchos at Sparta, and orna- 
mented it with works in bronie, {torn which was 
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called th# Brazen House, and hence the goddess the way in which Gitiada#*is mentioned with Cal- 
recetved the surname of XoXkooikos. Gitiadas Ion by Pausnnias that he was his contemporary, and 
made for this temple the statue of the goddess and he therefore flourished about A. c.516. [Callon.J 
other works in bronze (most, if not all of which. He is the last Spartan artist of any distinction, 
seem to have been bas-reliefs on the walls), repre- His teacher is unknown ; but, as he flourished 
sen ting the labours of Heracles, the exploits of the in the next generation but one after*l)ipoenusand 
Tyndarids, Hephaestus releasing his mother from Scyllis, he may have learnt his art front one of 
her chains, the Nymphs arming Perseus for his their pupils ; perhaps from Theodoras of Samos, 
expedition against Medusa, the Birth of Athena, and who lived a considerable time at Sparta, (Hirt. 
A mphitrite and Poseidon. The artist also served Gescft . d. Iiild. Kennt. p. 1 08.) [P. S.J 

the goddess as a poet, for he composed a hymn to GLABER, P. VARI'NIuS, praetor, B.C. 73, t 
her, besides other peems, in the Doric dialect He was among the first of the Roman generals 
(Paus. iii. 17. § 3.) sent against the gladiator Spartacus [Spartacus), 

Gitiadas also made two of the three bronze tri- and both in his own movements and in those of hu 


pods at Amyclae. The third was the work of 
Gallon, the Aeginetan. The two by Gitiadas were 
supported by statues of Aphrodite and Artemis 
(Paus. iii. 18. $ 5). This last passage has been 
misinterpreted in two different ways, namely, as if 
it placed the date of Gitiadas, on the one hand, as 
high as the first or second Messcniatt War, or, on 
the other hand, as low as the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The true meaning of Pausnnias has 
been explained by Miiller ( A e<rinct. p. 100), and 
Thiersch ( Epocken , p. 146, &c., Anmrrk ; p. 40, 
&c. ; comp. Hirt, in the Amaltheu, vol. i. p. ‘260). 
The passage may be thus translated : — But, as to 
the things worth seeing at Amyclae, there is upon 
a pillar a pentathlete, by name Aenetus. * * 

Of him, then, there is an image ami bronze tri- 
pods. (But as for the other more ancient tripods, 
they are said to be a tithe* from the war against 
the Messenians.) 'Under the first tripod stands an 
image of Aphrodite, but Artemis under the second : 
both the tripods themselves and what is wrought 
upon them are the work of Gitiadas : but the third 
the work of the Aeginetan Gallon : hut under 
;s stands an image of Cora, the daughter of I)e- 
tfteter. But Aristander, the Parian, and Polyclei- 
tae, the Argive, made [other tripods] ; the former 
a woman holding a lyre, namely, Sparta ; but 
Polycleitus maoU Aphrodite, sumamed * the Amy- 
claean.' But these last tripods exceed the others 
in size, and were dedicated from the spoils of the 
victory at Aegospotami." That is, there were at 
Amyclae three sets of tripods, first, those made 
from the spoils of the (first or second) Messenian 
War, which Pausanias only mentions parenthe- 
tically ; then, those whieh, with the statue, formed 
the monumcntof the Olympic victor Aenetus, made 
by Gitiadas and Gallon ; and, lastly, those made by 
Aristander and Polycleitus out of the spoils of the 
hattle of Aegospotami. But in another passage 
(iv. 14. $ 2), Pausanias appears to say distinctly 
that the tripods at Amyclae, which were adorned 
with the images of Aphrodite, ( Artemis, and Cora, 
were dedicated by the Lacedaemonian* at the end 
of the first Messenian War. There can, however, 
be little doubt that the words from ’A^po&Ttjy 
to deravfa, are the gtoss ( which afterwards crept 
into the text) of some commentator who misunder- 
stood the former passage. Another argument that 
Gitiadas cannot be placed nearly so high as the first 
MessAiiap War is derived from the statement of 
Pautfknias (iii. 17. § 6) that the Zeus of Ijcarchus 
of Rhegium was the oldest work in bronze at 
Sparta. 

'These difficulties being removed, it is dear from 

• According to the reading of Jacobs and Bck- 

fntf, 8*Kdnfv for Mica, 


lieutenants he waB singularly unfortunate. Spar- 
tacus repeatedly defeated GlaDer, and once captured 
his war-horse and his lictors. But, although com* 
missioned by the senate to put down the insurrec- 
tion of the slaves, Glaber had only a hastily levied 
army to oppose 1b Spartacus, and a sickly autumn 
thinned its ranks. (Appian, B.C. i. 116 ; Plot. 
Crass. 9 ; Frontin. Strut, i. 5. $ 22.) Floras (iii. 
20 ) mentions a Clodius Glaber ; compare, however, 
Plutarch (/. c.). [W. B. D.) 

GLA'BRIO, a family name of the Acflia Gens 
at Rome. The Acilii Glabtymes were plebeiiuv 
(Liv. xxxv. 10, 24, xxxvi. 57), and first appear on 
the consular Fasti In the year B. C. 191, from which 
time the name frequently occurs to a late period of 
the empire. The last of the GlabrioneB who held 
the consulate was Anicius AciliusGlabrio Fnustus, 
one of the supplementary consuls in a. d. 438. 

1. fljgAciuus Gj.ahhio, was quaestor in B. c. 
203, aBr'tribune of tin* plebs in 197, when he 
brought forward a rogation for planting five colo- 
nies on the western coast of Italy, in order pro- 
bably to repair the depopulation caused by the war 
with Hannibal. (Liv. xxxii. 29.) Glabrio acted 
as interpreter to the Athenran embassy jn B. c. 
155, when the thrqj* philosophers, Carncades, Dio- 
genes, and Critolnus came as envoys to Rome. 
[Carnkadss.] (Ge)l. vii. 14 ; Plut. Cat. Mqj. 22; 
Macroh. Sat. i. 5.) Glabrio was at this time ad- 
vanced in years, of setiatorian rank ; and Plutarch 
calls hint a distinguished senator (/, c.). He wrote 
in Greek a history of Rome from the earliest 
period to his own times. This work Is cited by 
Dionysius (iii. 77), by Cicero (dr. Off. Iii. 32). by 
Plutarch (/if omul . 21), and by the author de Wg/. 
<t* nt. Hmn. (c. 1 0. § 2). It was translated into Latin 
by one Claudius, and his version is cited by Livy, 
under the titles of Annales Aciliafii (xxv. St) and 
Libri Aciliani (xxxv. 14). We perhaps read .» 
[Kissage borrowed or adapted from the work m Gla- 
brio in Appian ( Syriuc, . 10). Atilius Fortunati- 
anus (de Art. Metric, p. 2680, ed. Putsch) ascribe# 
the Saturnian verse 

44 Fundit, fugat, pros tern it maxlmti legiones,” 

to an Acilius Glabrio. (Krause, Vet. Hid. Rom* 
Fraym. p. 84.) 

2. M\ Auliuh, C, v. h. n. Glabrio, was tri- 
bune of the plebs iiyit.c. 201, when be opposed the 
claim of Cn. Corn. Jbentulus, one of the conwls d 
that year, to the province of Africa, which a 
unanimous vote of the tribe# had, alfMlhr decreed 
to P. Scipio African us 4. (Liv. XXX. Wm** 
following year Glabrio was appointefL 
of sacred rites (decemvir eacrorum) in ibe rPr* 1 °* 
M. Aurelius Cotta, deceased (xxxu • #0)* He R** 
praetor in u. c. 196, having presided at the PI** 
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beimi.GamcMn the Elaminian Circus; and from 
the fines for encroachment on the demesne lands 
, he consecrated hronge statues t<r Ceres and her off- 
spring Liber and Libera (xxxiii. 25, comp. iii. 55 ; 
Cic. der Nat. Deor. ii. 24) at the end of 197. 
Glabrio was praetor peregrinus (Liv. xxxiii. 24, 2G), 
and quellfcd an insurrection of the praedial slaves 
in Etruria, which was so formidable os to require 
the presence of one of the city legions. (Liv. xxxiii. 
3«. ) InB. c. 193 he was an unsuccessful compe- 
titor for the consulship, which, however, he ob- 
I tained in 191. (xxxv. 10, 24.) In this year 
Rome declared war against Antiochus the Great, 
kjng of Syria [Antiochus III.] ; and the com- 
mencement of hostilities with the most powerful 
monarch of Asia was thought to demand unusual 
religious solemnities. In the allotment of the pro- 
vinces, Greece, the seat of war, fell to Glabrio ; 
but before he took the field he was directed by the 
senate to superintend the sucre# ceremonies and 
processions, and to vow, if the campaign were pro- 
sperous, ex truord inary games to Jupiter, and offer- 
ings to all the shrines in Rome. (Liv. xxxvi. 
1, 2.) 

Glabrio, to whom the senate had assigned, be- 
sides the usual consular army of two legions, the 
^troops already quartered in Greece and Macedonia, 
appointed the month of May and the city of Brun- 
disium as the tiriS and place of rendezvous. From 
thence he crossed over to Apollonia, at the head 
of 10,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 15 elephants, 
with power, if needful, to levy in Greece an addi- 
tional forceof 5000 men. (Liv. xxxvi. 14 ; Appian. 
Syr. 17.) He made Larissa in Thessaly his head- 
piarters, from which, in co-operation with his ally, 
Philip II., king of Macedonia, Jie speedily reduced 
to obedience the whole district between the ('am- 
human mountain chain and mount Oeta. Limnaca, 
Pellinaenm, Pharsalus Pherae, and Scotussa, ex- 
pelled the garrisons of Antiochus, and bis allies 
the Atboinanes ; Philip of Meg.flopolis, a pretender 
to the crown of Macedonia, was sent in chains to 
Rome; and Amynandcr, the king of the Atlia- 
manes, was driven from his kingdom. (Liv., Ap- 
pian, //. ce.) 

Antiochus, alarmed at Glabrio’s progress, en- 
trenched himself strongly at Thermopylae ; but 
although lila Aetolian allies occupied the passes of 
mount Oeta, the Romans broke through his out- 
puts, and cut to pieces or dispersed his arniv. 
-dtoeotia and Euboea next submitted to Glabrio : 
he reduced Lamia and Hemcleiaat the foot of Oeta, 
and in the latter city took prisoner the Aetolian 
lhunocritus, who the year before had threatened to 
bring the war Jo the hanks of the Tiber. The 
Aetolians no'tor t Sent envoys to Glabrio at I*amia. 
They proposed an unconditional surrender of their 
nation “ to the faith of Rome." The term was 
ambiguous ; Glabrio put the strictest interpretation 
upon it (comp. Lit. vii. 31), and when the envoys 
remonstrated, threatened them with chains and the 
dungeon. His officers reminded Glabrio that their 
character as ambassadors was sacred, and he con- 
sented tb gnuit tho Aetolinoij4 truce of ten days. 

. time, however, the Aetolians received 

Antiochus was preparing to renew 
concentrated their forces therefore 
the Corinthian gulf, and Glabrio 


the war. 
at Naui 



hftsttted to invest die place. (Polvb. xx. 9, 10 ; 
Liv. lbcxvi. 28.) His march from Lamia to Nau- 
1 d^er * the highest ridge of Oeta ; a 
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handful of men might have held it ifi^ninstthfe 
whole consular army. But the difficulties <of the ' 
road were all that Glabrio had to contend with, so 
completely had his stem demeanour and his re- 
peated victories quelled the spirit of the Aetolians. 
Nanpactus Was on the point of surrendering to 
Glabrio, but it was rescued by the intercession flf 
the proconsul, T. Quintius Flamininns, and the be- 
sieged were permitted to send an embassy to Rome. 
After attending the congress of the Achaean cities 
at Aegium, and a fruitless attempt to procure a 
recal of the exiles to Elis and Sparta, Glabrio re- 
turned to Phocis, and blockaded Amphissa. While 
yet engaged in the siege, his successor, L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, arrived from Rome, and Glabrio 
gave up to him the command. (Polyb. xxi. 1, 2 ; 
Liv. xxxvi. 35, xxxvii. 6 ; Appian, Syr. 21.) A 
triumph was unanimously granted to Glabrio, but 
its unusual splendour was somewhat abated by the 
absence of his conquering army, which remained 
in Greece. He triumphed in the autumn of B.C. 
190. “ De Aetoleis et rege Syriac Antiooho." 

Glabrio was a candidate for the censorship in B.C. 

1 89. But the party of the nobles which, in 192, had 
excluded him from the consulship, again prevailed. 
It was rumoured that a part of the rich booty of 
the Syrian camp, which had not been displayed at 
his triumph, might be found in his house. The 
testimony of his legatus, M. Porcius Cato, was 
unfavourable to him, and Glabrio withdrew from 
an impeachment of the tribune# of the plebs, under 
the decent pretext of yielding to a powerful faction. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 57; Pint. Cat. Afaj. 12, 1 3, 14; 
Flor. ii. 8. § 10 ; Aur. Viet. Vir. lUuetr. 47, 54 
Front. St rat. ii. 4. § 4 ; Eutrop. iii. 4 ; Appian, 
Syr. 17—21.) 

3. M\ Acilu’s M\ f. C. n. Glabrio, son of th#& 
preceding, dedicated, as duumvir under a decree tip 
the senate, u. c. 181, the Temple of Piety in th&A 
herb-market at Rome. The elder Glabrio bad 
vowed this temple on the day ofhaa engagement 
with Antiochus at Thermopylae^ and his son 
placed in it an equestrian statue of his father, the 
first gilt statue erected at Rome (Liv. xl. 34 ; Val. 
Max. ii. 5. $ 1 ). Glabrio was one of the curule 
aediles in u. r. 165, when he superintended the 
celebration of the Mcgalensian games (Terent. 
Amir. tit. fab. ), and supplementary consul in n. c« 
154, in the room of L. Postumius Albinos, who 
died in bis consular year. (Ubseq. de Prod. 7b*; 
Fast. Capit.) 

4. M\ AriLirs Glabrio, tribune of the plebs. 
The date of his tribuneship is not ascertained. He 
brought forward and carried the lex Acilia de lle- 
pctumlis, which prohibited ampliutio and oompe- 
rendinatio. (Cic. in Verr. Act. Pr. 17, in Fenr. ii. 

I, 9, Pseudo- A scon, in Act. /. Verr. p. 149, in Act* 

II. Verr. p. 165, Ocelli.) For the Lex Caecilia 
mentioned by Valerius Maximus (vi. 9, $ 10), we 
should probubly read Lex Acilia. (Diet, qf Antiq . 
s. e. Hcjtctundac.) 

5. M\ Acinus M. f. M. n. Glabrio, sob of 
the preceding and of Mucia, a daughter qf P. 
Mucins Scaevola, consul in b.c. 133. He«ii©dl 
a daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul in B. C. 
115 (Cic. in Verr. i. 17), whom Sulla, in B.C. 32, 
compelled him to divorce. (Pint. SuU. 33, Pomp. 
9.) Glabrio was praetor urbanus in B,c» 70, when 
he presided at the impeachment of Verres. (Cic. in 
Verr. i. 2.) Cicero was anxious to bring on the 
trial of Verres during the pmetcftahlp of Glabrio 
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( lb. 1 8 ;%Pseudo- Ascon. in Vern argum. p. 125, 
* Qnslli), whose conduct in the preliminaries and the 
presidency of the judicium he commends (*» Verr. 
Act. ii. v. 29, 63), and describes him as active in 
his judicial functions and careful of his reputation 
(in Verr. L 10, 14), although, in*. a later work 
( Brut. 68), he says that Glabrio's natural indo- 
lence marred the good education he had received 
from his grandfather Scaevola. Glabrio was consul 
with C. Calpurnius Piso in b.c. 67, and in the fol- 
lowing year proconsul of Cilicia (Schol. Gronov. in 
Cic. pro Let}. Alan. pp. 438, 442, Orelli), to which, 
by the Gabinian law [GabiniusJ, Bithynia and 
Pontus were added. (Sal. Hist. v. p. 243, ed. Ger- 
lach ; Plut. l*omp. 30.) He succeeded L. Lucullus 
in the direction of the war against Mithridates 
(Dion Cass. xxxv. 14 ; Cic. pro Leg. Alan. 2. 
§ 5 ), but his military career was not answerable 
to his civil reputation. Glabrio hurried to the 
East, thinking that Mithridates was already con- 
quered, and that he should obtain an easy triumph. 
But when, instead of a vanquished enemy, he 
found a mutinous army and an arduous campaign 
awaiting him, he remained inactive within the 
frontiers of Bithynia. (Diou Cass. xxxv. 17 ; Cic. 
pro Leg. Alan. 1. <?.) Glabrio was indeed worse 
than inefficient. He directly fomented the insub- 
ordination in the legions of Lucullus by issuing, 
soon after his arrival in Asia, a proclamation 
releasing Lucullus's soldiers from their military 
obedience to him, and menacing them with punish- 
ment if they continued under his command. (App. 
AlUhrid. 90.) Lucullus resigned p;irt of his 
army to Glabrio (Cic. pro lsg. Alan. .0), who 
allowed Mithridates to ravage Cappadocia, and to 
regain the greater portion of the provinces which 
^tbe Romans had stripped him of. (Dion Cass. /.<•.) 
llabrio was himself superseded by Cn. Pompey, 
i soon as the Manilian law had transferred to him 
the war in the East. In the debate on the doom 
of Catiline's accomplices in December, H. c. 63, 
Glabrio declared in favour of capital punishment, 
before the speech of Cato determined the majority 
of the senate (Cic. wi Alt. xii. 21), and he ap- 
proved generally of Cicero’s consulship ( Phil. ii. 5). 
tie was a member of the college of pontiffs in 
it. c. 57- (Uar. Hesp. 6, ail if. fr. ii. 1.) 

6. M*. Act Lies Glabrio, son of the preceding 
and of Aemilia, daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
consul in ac. 1 15. Glabrio addressed the ju- 
dices in behalf of his hither- in-law, who was im- 
peached for extortion in b. 54. [Scalhi s.] 
(Ancon, kb Ctc. Scauriun. p. 29, Orelli.) Glabrio 
was born in the house of Cn. Pompey, n. 81, who 
married his mother after her compulsory divorce 
from the elder Glabrio [ No. 5J. Aemilia died in 
giving birth to him. (Plut. Sull. 33, Pomp. 9.) 
In the civil wars, a. c. 48, Glabrio was one of 
Caesar's lieutenants, and commanded the garrison 
of Oricnm in Kpeiru* (Cae*. II. C. iii. 15, 16, 39). 
During the African war Glabrio was stationed in 
Sicily, and at this time, B. c. 46, Cicero addressed 
to him nine letters (ml jf’um. xiii. 30—30) in 
behalf of friends or client* to whom their affairs in 
Sicily, or the casualties of the civil war, rendered 
protection important. When Caesar, in Ik a 44, 
was preparing for the Parthian wars, Glabrio was 
sent forward into Greece with a detachment of the 
army, and succeeded P. Sulpiciu* Rufus in the 
government of Achaia. He was twice defended on 
capital charge! by Cicero, and- acquitted ; and 


during the civil wars, he, in return, was serviceable 
to his former advocate (Cic. ad Fain. vii. 80, 81). 
In Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 50, some editors read, for Aueto, 
Acilio, and refer it to this Glabrio. (Orelli, Onom.° 
Tull. p. 7.) 

7. AT. Acilius Glabrio, was* consul with 
Trajan in a. n. 91. The auguries which ptomised 
Trajan the empire, predicted death to his colleague 
in the consulship. To gain the favour of Domitian, 
Glabrio fought as a gladiator in the amphitheatre 
attached to the emperor's villa at Alba, and dew a 
lion of unusual size. . Glabrio was first banished 
and afterwards put to death by Domitian. (Suet. 
Dorn. 10 ; Dion Cass, lxvii. 12, 14 ; Juv. Sat. 

iv. 94.) [W. B. D.J 

GLA'PIIYRA (TA an hetaera, whose 

charms, it is said, chiefly induced Antony to give 
the kingdom of Cappadocia to her son AreheUtUs, 
in n. c. 34. (Dion Cass. xlix. 82 ; App. BelL4Xv. 

v. 7 ; comp. Vo^ I. p. 268.) [E. E.] 

GLAUCE ( TAoubcrj)- 1. One of the Nereides, 

the name of Glauce being only a personification of 
the colour of the sea. (Hem. II. xviii. 89.) 

2. One of the Danaides. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

3. An Arcadian nymph. (Paus. viii. 47. $ 2.) 

4. The wife of Upis, the mother of what Cicero 
(tie A 'at. Dear. iii. 23) calls the third Diana. 

5. A daughter of king Croon of Corinth. Jason, 
after deserting Medeia, engaged himself to her, 
but Medeia took vengeance by sending her a wed- 
ding garment, the magic power of which burnt the 
wearer to death. Thus Glauce and even her 
father perished. (Apollod. i. 9. g 28; Diod. iv. 
55 ; Jlygin. lab. 25 ; comp. Eurip. A fed.) 

6. A daughter of Cvchreus of Salamis, who mar- 
ried Actaeus, and became by him the mother of 
Telamon. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 7.) 

7. A daughter of Cycnus, who was slam by the 

Greeks in the Trojan war, wherenpon Glauce be- 
came the slave of the Telamenian Ajax. (Diet. 
Cret. ii. 12, Ac. ) c Ci*s ] 

GLAU'CI A (TAaoitfa), a daughter of the river- 
god Scamander. When Heracles went to war 
against Troy, Deimachus, • Boeotian, one of the 
companions of Heracles, foil 'in Jove with Glauria. 
But Deimachus was slain in battle before Ghwcia 
had given birth to the child she had fay him. She 
fled for refuge to Heracles, whe teokher with him 
to Greece, and entrusted her to the fcaiwaf Cleon, 
the father of Deimachus, She 'there gave birth to 
a son, whom she called Scamander, Mid pbo after- 
wards obtained a tract of land in Baeetla, tra- 
versed by two »tremns» one of which be called 
Scamander and the eihdr Gkucio. He was mar* 
ried to Acidtisa, from whom tint Boeotian well, 
Acidusa, derived its nails, and hid tlwre daughters 
who were worshipped under th**t||mb Of “the 
three maidens." (Plut. QuaetL tM41> [L. 8.] 

GLA U'CIA, C, BERVI'lityS.nraeter in a c. 

1 00, co-operated wWi C. Mttfi, then consul for 
the sixth time, and with L. Apptdeius Satnrolnus, 
tribune of the {debs in the siuhe year.^ Gfoocis 
held the comitia Of the tribes att\URa» - time 

and place, and thtii procured tfil^eleMNb ed Sstur- 
ninus to the tribtetoeshipb#’ He was eanBWat*? for 
the commUhip in the year fmmedkteljr *u«eet4^ 
his pmetorship, altheugh the hnrifriMMlitOd ah J o* 
tenral of at least two yean. QltWnflfhres tht Owy 
praetor who accompanied Satuminnsitt w ’JfhJ 5 
the Capitol, and when the f ug i tires WWd 
by want Of water to surrender, ht i |>etil4»ed 
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.Cicero soys (in Cat. iii. 6) that although fe'laucia 
was not included by the senate in their decree for 
the execution of^Satuminus and his partisans, 
Marius put him To death on his own authority. 
(Cic. Brut. 62, pro C. Rabir. perd. 7, in Cut. i. 2, 
Philipp, viii.5, de Harvep. Reap. 24 ; Schol. Dob. 
in Milonian. p. 277* Orelli ; App. B. C. i. 28, 32 ; 
V»L Max. ix. 7 ; Plut. Mar. 27, 80 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 12 ; Flor. iii. 16. § 4.) Cicero compares Glau- 
cia to the Athenian demagogue Hyperbolus (Bitot. 
62), and says that he was the worst of men. He 
admits, however, that he was eloquent, acute, and 
witty. ( de Or. ii. 61, 65.) An anecdote related by 
Cicero (pro Rob. Poet. 6. § 14) conveys some notion 
of Glaucia’s manner. He used to tell the plebs, 
when a rogatio was read to them, to mind whether 
the words “ dictator, consul, praetor, or magister 
equituiu” occurred in the preamble. If so, the 
rogatio was no; r concem of theirs : but if they heard 
the words M and whosoever aftej this enactment,” 
then to look sharp, for some new fetter of law was 
going to be forged. Glaucia was the author of a 
law de Repetundis of which the fragments are col- 
lected by Orelli (Index Leyum, p. 269). and he in- 
troduced a change in the form of comperendinatio. 
(Cic. in Verr. i. 9.) tW. H. D.l 

GLAU'CI AS (TAouk/os). 1. King of the Illy- 
rians, or rather of the Taulantians, one of the Illy- 
rian tribes. He is first mentioned as bringing a 
considerable force to the assistance of Cleitus, ano- 
ther Illyrian prince, against Alexander the Great, 
id c. 335. They were, however, both defeated, 
and Cleitus forced to take refuge within the Tau- 
lantian territories, whither Alexander did ifot 
pursue -h>m, his attention being called elsewhere by j 
the news of the revolt of Thebes. (Arrian, i. 5 , i 
6.) We next Hear of Glaudjas, nearly 20 years j 
later, as affording an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, 
when his father Aeacides was driven out of Kpeirus. 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 3}Ju«tin. xvii. 3.) By this measure 
he gave offence to Cassander,% ho sought to gain 
possession of Kpeirus for himself, ami who in vain 
offered Glaucias 200 talents to give up the child. 
Not long aftq^ tho Macedonian king invaded his 
territories, and defeated hint in battle ; but though 
Glaucias bound himself by lie treaty which ensued 
to refrain from hostilities against the allies of Cns- 
sander, hejtill retained Pyrrhus at his court, and, 
in n. c, 307, took the opportunity, after the death 
of Alcetas, king of Kpeirus, to invade that country 
with an army, and establish the young prince, 
then, 1,2. years old, upon the throne, (l)iod xix. 
67 ; Plot. Pyrrk, 84 Juj£M0ttvii. 3 ; Pans. i. 1 1. 

8 The territories of fUaucins bordered upon 
those of the Cheek cities, Apollonia and Kpi- 
daaurns ; and, this proxjggity involved him in 
frequent hostilities with thoatatates ; in 312 he 
even made himself, master df f Epidnmnus, by the 
assistance of the gqrcyroeanar (Died. xix. 70, 78.) 
all© date of his death is notmentioned ; but it 
appears that he wm still reigning in a, c. 302, 
when Pyrrhus repaired to his court, to be present 
ftMh® marriage atone of his sons. (Plut. Pyrrk. 4.) 

2. Ait officer (if cavalry iix the service of Alex- 
J^der : at the battle ol^augameln. (Arrian, iii. 

.?* (^erbaps the same witfedthe preceding). 'A 
follower of Cirisander, whom he entrusted with the 
Rowtnaand her fin Alexander when he 
prisoners in the citadel, of Am- 
AApc,th# peace of b.c. 81 1, Gaamnder 
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sent secret oMers to Glaucias to put Ubth his copy 
tives to death, which instructions he immediate!^ 
obeyed. (Biod. xix. 52, 105.) [E. H. B.] 

GLAU'CIAS (rAow<fos), a rhetorician of 
Athens, who appears to have lived in the first 
century of Sur sera, but he is mentioned only by 
Plutarch (Sympoa. i. 10, 3, ii. 2). [L. S.] 

GLAU'CIAS (rxawr/ar), a Greek physician, 
belonging to the sect of the Empirici (Galen, De 
Meth. Med. ii.' 7, vol. x. p. 142, Comment, in 
Ifippocr. “ Epid. VI.'" iii. 29, vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 
94), who lived after Serhpion of Alexandria, and 
before Herpcleides of Tarcntum, and therefore pro- 
bably in the third or second century B. c. (Celsus, 
l)e Medic, i. Praef. p. 5.) Galen mentions him as one 
of the earliest commentators bn the whole of the 
works of Hippocrates (Comment, in Ilippocr. u De 
Humor.'" i. 24, vol. xvi: p. 196), and bdalso wrote 
an alphabetical glossary on the difficult words oc- 
curring in the Hippocratic collection. ’ (Erot. Gloss. 
JUppoer. p. 16, ed. Franz.) His commentaries on 
Hippocrates are several times quoted and refertred 
to by Galen. (Comment, in UippocTi “ De Hu- 
mor." Praef. ii. 30, vol. xvi. pp. 1, 324, 327 ; 
(Eminent, in Wpp<*-r. "Epid. VI" i. Praef. ii. 65, 
vol. xvii. pt. i. pp. 794, 992.) It is uncertain 
whether he is the person quoted by Pliny. (ff. jV. 
xx. 99, xxi. 102, xxii. 47, xxiv. 91.) Fhbricius 
says he was the master of Ileracleides of Tarentum, 
and Apollonius, but for this statement the' writer 
has not been able to find any authority. (Bill. 
Grace, vol. xiii. p. *171, ed. Vet.) [W. A.G.] 
GLAU'CIAS (rAauxfav), a statuary of Aegina, 
who made the bronze chariot and statue of Gelon, 
the son of Deinomenes, afterwards tyrhnt of Syra- 
cuse, in commemoration of his victory in the cha- 
riot race at Olympia, Ol. 73, B. c. 488. ' The fol|j 
I lowing bronze statues at Olympia wetie also M 
| Glaucias: — Philon, whose victory was recorded rn 
the following epigram by Simonides, the son of 
Leoprepcft, — 

IlaTplf i ueu Kopxipa, ♦fA»v 8P 6vofi f tipi It 
r\ avKov 

T/oj, Kal yliert irv£ 8w* oAuuiridSas : 

Glnucus of Carystus, the boxer, practisibg strokes 
(t TKiafxa-x<hv ) ; and Thengenes oftThasos, who con- 
quered Kuthymus in boxing in Ol. 75, n. t\ 480 
( Pnus. vi. 6. § 2). Glaucias therefore flourished 
b. c. 488—480 (Patis. vi. 9. § 3, 10. § 1, II. 

§ 3). IP. S.] 

GLAU'CI DES (TA avulBris), one of the chief 
men of Abydns when it was besieged by Philip V. 
of Mncedon, in b. o. 200, and apparently one of 
the fifty elders whom the people had bound by an 
oath to slny the women and children and to bum 
the .treasures of the city, ns soon as the enemy 
should have got possession of the inner wau. 
Glaucides, however, with some others, shfunk from 
what they had undertaken, and 1 sent the priests 
with suppliant wreaths to make a surrender of the 
town to Philip. (Polyb. xvi. 29 — 34 ; Liv. xxxi. 

17.) [E. E.] 

GLAU'CIDES, a Greek statuary, one of those 
who made “athletes, et armatos, ct venatores, 
sacrificantesque ” (Plin. II. N. xtorivi 8. i. 19. 

§ 34). [P. S.) 

(GLAU'CION, a painter of Corinth, and the 
teacher of Athenion [Athbnioh, No. 1]. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 1 1. s. 40. § 29.) {P. S.1 

GLAUCIPPUS (rAabxmror), a son of the 
Athenian orator* Hyperides, is said by Phitarch 
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( Vit. x. Orat, p. 848), who calls him a rhetor, to 
^have written orations, one of which, viz. against 
Phocion, is mentioned by Plutarch himself. (Phoc. 
4 ; comp. Athen. xiii. p. 590 ; Suid. «• v. T\auKtx- 
xot ; Phot. Bibl. Cod. 266. p. 495, ed. Bekker.) 
Whether he is the same as the rhetorician Glau- 
cippus, of whom a fragment is preserved by Seneca 
(Controv. iv. 25), or as the Glqucippus^who wrote 
on the Sacra of the Athenians (Macrbb. Sat. i. 
13), m uncertain. [L. S.J 

OLA U CO N ( rAadcow), an A theninn men tinned 
'by Teles (ap. Stob. Ftorit. vol. ii. p. 8*2. ed Gaiaf.), 
who appears to have borne a distinguished part in 
the last straggle of the Athenians against Antigonus 
Gonataa, known by. the name of the Chremonidean 
u$ar, B.C. 263. After its termination he lied, 
together with Chremonides, to the court of Ptolemy 
hiladelphas, where he was received with great 
honour, and rose to a high place in the king's con- 
fidence. Droysen ( Hellenism . vol. ii. p. 206) sup- 
poses him to hejthe same Glaucon that is mentioned 
by,Py therm us (ap. Atfwn. ii. p. 44) as a water- 
drinker, and who is there called one of the tyrants 
of the Peiraeeus rois Tltipaidis ropawthovert) ; 
but this expression is underitsod by Thirl wall, 
with more probability, to refer to the thirty tyrants 
of B. c. 404. (Thirl wall’s Greece, vol. viii. p. 92 
not.) , * [K. 11. B.j 

GLAtTCON (rAau/cwv), an Athenian, who. 


him one of the speakers in the republic. He is 
also introduced as a speaker in Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia (iii. 6). Suidas (s. y. flkdruv) calls him 
Glaucus. (See also. piog. La£rt, ill. 4 ; Pint. 
de Frat, Amor. p. 484, e.) ^ In Plato’s Parmenides 
also, Glaucon is one of the speakers ; but a doubt 
has been raised whether this ft not a t different 
person, on the ground of an anachronism which 
the passage contains. Considering, however, the 
frequency of anachronisms in Plato, it seems most 
probable that this Glaucon is his brother. (C6tnp. 
Heindorf. ad Plat. Pur mm. p. 126.) There is, 
perhaps, more doubt about the Glaucon who is one 
of the speakers in the Symposium (p. 172, c.). 

It is universally belie ved that this Glaucon is the 
Athenian philosopher mentioned by Diogenes Lar 
ertius, as the' author of a book containing nine 
dialogues, entitled, ♦«i8vAos, EdpnriJrjt, *A/*4vrix<>r, 
ECtiias, Av<n0ti8-qt, *Apitrro^Avi\t % KdpoAor, ’Avafi- 
tpijuos , Thirty-two other dialogues, 

which were ascribed to him, arc designated as spu- 
rious by Diogenes (ii. 124). 

The following pedigree represents the relation- 
ships above referred to : — 

EWMtfdMk 

! 

HUoru •Dropldaft. 

CriliM. 

I 


together with his brother Glaucus, and Theo- 
porapus, father of Macartatus, endeavoured by a , 
forged will to obtain posses-ioif of some property, j 
to rfie exclusioif of Phylomache, who was next ot‘ j 
kin to the deceased. The forgery was detected, 
but the' attempt was renewed bv them successfully j 
in another trial (SiaSuraoia ; see Diet, uf Ant. s. v.), j 
. which *J^ed Tlieopoinpus iu possession of the ! 
property fOttB- c. Macart. pp. 1051, 1052). The I 
Speech of Demosthenes vpos Mcutaprarov was [ 
written to recover it for Eubulides, the son of* j 
Phylomache. [E. K.] I 

GLAUCON’ (rAtulKwe), grammarians. 1. An; 
eminent ttapsodist, or expositor of Humor, nu n- j 
tioned b J Plato, in conjunction with Metrodorus j 
of LampMeas, and Stcsintbrotus of Thnsos. (Ion. ! 
p. 530, 4* i Me t^e notes of Muller and Nitzsch.) , 
21 A writer on Homer, quoted by Aristotle. (Pint. t 
25 : this is one of the passages which Hitter con- 1 
siders as the additions of a later writer: he believes J 
that Glaucon lived after Aristotle.) 3. Of Tarsus, 


(jlaucurt. 


Arlftfcm as Forintonc » l^rtUaifiw. CbarmkWft. 


CiitafilihrM 


CrritHtts 


r r i 

Plait. Glaucon. Adcamtntu*. 

[P. S.) 

GLAUCO'NOftE (rAoowrd/tTj), one of the 
daughters of Nerru*. (lies. Theog. 256 ; Apoliod. 
i. 2. i 7. [L. S.J 

GLAUCUS (TAoukoj). ti*'% grandson of 
Aeolus, son of SL\^>hus and Merbpe, and fitther of 
Bellerophontes. (Hum. II. vi. 154 ; Apoltbd. L 9. 
§ 3 ; Paus. ii. 4. § 2.) He livdd at Potniae, 
despised the power of Aphrodite,, lUtd did not 
allow his mares to breed, that' the^ might be the 
stronger for the hnrs$ 4 iicc. According to others, 
he fed them with human flesh, for the purpose of 
making them spirited and warlike. Tni* exritfed 
the anger of Aphrodite or the ^da in general, who 
punished him in this wajn~-when A cactus cele- 


also a writer on Flomer, and apparently the head 
of a grammatical schooL He wrote a work en- 
titled yStiearai. (Schol. ad Horn. II. i. 1 ; Athen. 
xi. p. 480, f.) 4. Of Teos, a writer on recitation. 

(Aristot. RhcL iii. 1.) Whether of the alK>ve 
writers, the first and second are the same as either 
rile third or the fourth, or different from either, 
it is impossible to determine. The first is supposed 
by some to have- been an Athenian, because Plato 
does not mention his country. (Comp. YiUoisin, 
Proleg. ad Horn. p. 25.) f P. S.J 

OLAUCON ( TAoiW), relatives of Plato. 1. 
The son of Critias, son of Dropidcs, was also the 
brother of Caliaeschraa, and the father of Char* 
nride* and of4Plato*s mother, Perictione ; he was, 
consequently, uncle to Critias (the tyrant) on the 
father’s side, and to Plato on the mother’s side. 
(Plat. pa**im ; Xen. Mem. iii. 7-81; HeintfoH 
ad Plat* Charm, p. 164.) 

2. The son or Ariston, and brother of Plato, 

who, -besides mentioning him elsewhere, makes 

w> 


brated the funeral games of his hither, Pelias, at 
lolcus Glaucus tooknart in them widl S chariot 
and four horses ; btrifwfo animals wens friAtoned 
and upset the cbarlo|.^(Pnns. Hi. 18. $ 9, *• 17* 
8 4 ; Ap<fflod. i. 9. § 28 ; Nonn. Dioaye. xL 143.) 
According to others, they tore Glatuxis to pieces, 
having drank fron| tIW' water of kKacred well in 
Boeotia. in conseqoimfe of which they were seised 
with madness; o theft, again, describe this mad- 
ness as the conseqheifee of their haring eaten a 
herb called hippomanes. (Ilygin. Fab. 250, 273 ; 
Schol. ad Kurip . Or. 318, l*hoen, l lflftj Stftb. 
p. 409 ; Kustath. &rt Horn. p. 2ri8 ; Etym. Msgn* 
p. 685. 42 ; PauM* 8. § 1 ; TTelte, H* A* xr. 
25 ; Virg. Georg, ft i. 2^,1 It was 5n 

the Corinthian isthmus tNwit was haunted if 
•hide of Glaucus, who frightened the befrsei luring 
the race, and was 'therefore caDed v *^M(i«wht. 
(Pans. Vi 20. §9.) ^laucmi of Potniae, 
tlorrtevf) was die title of one of A«srifatos* , l®*t 
tragedies. ( Wclcker, Die AeeekgL Trilog. 
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A TaJitrag, p.175, pie Griech. Tragoed. vol. i, pp. 30, 
52<) » * f-r 

,% A son of Hippolochus, and grandson of Bel- 
lerophontes. He wai a Lycian pnnce, and led his 
hosts from Xanthusto the assistance of Priam in 
the war with the Greeks. (Horn. II. ii. 875, vi. 
206 ; Herod. i. )47.) Me was one of the most 
eminent heroes on the side of the Trojans, and 
connected with Diomedee hy ties of hospitality, 
which shows a very early intercourse between the. 
Greeks and Lycians. (Horn. II. vii. 1 3, xii. 387, 
xiv. 426, xvi. 492, Ac., xvfi. 140, Ac.) He was 
slain by Ajax, but his body was carried back to 
Lycia. (Quint Smyro. Faralip. iii. 236, iv. 1 , 
Ac.) 

3. A son of Antenor, fought. in the Trojan 
war, and was slain by the Telamonian Ajax. 
(Paus. x. 27; Diet Cret iv. 7.) 

4. One of the numerous sons of Priunr. (Apol- 
lon, iii. 12. § lit) * 

5. A son of the Messenian king Aepytus, whom 
he succeeded on the throne. He distinguished 
himself by his piety towards the gods, and was the 
first who offered sacrifices to Machaon. (Paus. iv. 

3. § 6.) 

6. One of the sons of the Cretan king Minos by 
Pasiphae or Crete. When yet a boy, while he 
was playing at ball (Hygin. Fa A. 136), or while 
pursuing a mouse (Apollod. iii. 3. § 1, Ac.), he fell 
into a cask full of honey, and died in it. Minos 
for a long time searched after his son in vain, and 
was at length informed by Apollo or the Curetes 
that the person who should devise the most appro- 
priate comparison between a cow, which could 
HHsume three different colours, and any other ob- 
ject, should find the boy and restore him to his 
father. Minos assembled his soothsayers, but as 
none of them was able to do what was required, a 
stranger, Polyidjgi of Argos, solved the problem 
by likening the cow to a npdberry, which is at 
first white, then red, and in the end black. Po- 
ly idus, vrim^new nothing of the oracle, was thus 
coinpelle^^y his own wisdom to restore Glaucus to 
his father. By his prophetic powers he discovered 
that Glaucus hod not pemhed in the sea, and 
being guided by on owl|yAav() and bees, he 
found him in the cask of honey. (Aclian, II. A. v. 
2.) Minos nofr fiKtth^r demanded the restoration 
of his son to life,' As Poly id us could not accom- 
plish this, Minos, Who' attributed his refusal to 
obstiuacy, ordered him to. bo entombed alive with 
the body of Glaucus. ^jjChen Poly idus was thus 
shut up in the vault, he nfrr a serpent approaching 
the dead body, and killed the animal, e Presently 
another serpent came, earning a herb, with which 
it covered the dead serpetfL The dead serpent wes 
thereby restored to. life, afld when Polyidus co- 
vered the body of Glaucus. with the same herb, 
k j ^ on ®» *°»e iti(|^ life again. Both 

snouted for assistance from without ; and when 
Mmof heard of it, he had the tomb opened. In 
his d«h<rh» •» u -ying recovcre^Lis child, he muni- 


n ‘»* P&h. pb.) The story of the (^retail 
Polyidus was^u favourite subject with 
_ . i . Pbets and artists ; it was not only re- 
n»d « mimic dances (Lucian* de Shltut 49k 
keschyfus, Sophocles, and Euripidn made it 
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' the subject of separate dramatic composition^ 
(\V r elcker, Vie Griech. Tragqed. vol. L pp. 62, 416* 
vol. ii. p.767, Ac.) , 

7. Of Anthedon in Bbeotia, a fisherman, who 
had' the goo<j luck to eat a part of the divine herb 
which' Cronos had sown, and which made Glaucus 
immortal. (Athen. vji. c. 48 ; Claud, tie Nupt. Mar. 
x. 758.) Bis parentage is different in' the. different 
traditions, which are enumerated by Athenaeus; 
some called his father Copeus, others Polybus, 
the husband of Euboea, and others again Anthe- 
don ’or Poseidon. He wail ’further said to have 
been a clerper diver, to have built the ship Argo, 
and to have accompanied the Argonapts as their 
steersman. In the sea-fight of Jason agiftnst the 
Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained unhurt ; he 
sank to the bottom of the sea, where he yva& visible 
to none save to Jason. From this moment he be- 
came a marine deity, and was of service to 'the Ar- 
gonauts. The story of his sinking oi leaping' into 
the sea was variously modified in lac different tra- 
ditions. (Bekker, A necdot. p. 347;^chol. ad Flat, 
de Ia‘(). x. p. 611.) There was a belief in Greece 
that once in every year Glaucus visited all the 
coasts and islands, accompanied by marine mons- 
ters, and gave his prophecies. (Paus. ix. 22. § 6.) 
Fishermen and sailors paid particular reverence to 
him, and watched hi* oracles, which were believed 
to l>e very trustworthy. The 6tory of his various 
loves seems to have been a favourite subject' with 
tlm ancient poets, and many of his love adventurer 
are related by various writers. Xhe place of his 
abode varies in the different traditions, but Aris- 
| totle stated that he dwelt in Delos, wjj|ere, in con- 
i junction with the nymphs, he gave briictes; for his 
| prophetic power was said by some to be even 
j greater than that of Apollo, who is called his die- * 
; ciple in it. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rkod. L 1310 ; 
Tsietz. ad Lgcojih. 753 ; Eustath. ad How. p. 271 ; 
Ov. Met. xiii. 904, Ac. ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 
437, Arn. iii. 420, v. 832, vi. 36 ; Strab. p. 405.) 

A representation of Glaucus is described by Phi* 
loBtratua ( Imag . ii. 15): he was seen os a man 
whose hair and beard were dripping with water, 
with bristly eye-brows, his breast covered with 
sen-weeds, and the lower part of the body ending 
in the tail of a fish. (For further descriptions of his 
appearance, sec Nonn. Diongs. xiii. 73, xxxv. 73, 
xxxix. 99; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 318, 364,; 
Stat. Silv. iii. 2, 36, TM>. vii. 335, Ac. ; Ven. 
Pat. ii. 83.) % This deified Glaucus was likewise 
chosen by the Greek poets as the subject of dra- 
matic compositions (Welcker, Die Aeschgl. 7W- 
/<*/«<% pp. 311, &c., 471, Ac., Na>'fdrag y p. 176, 
Ac.), and we know from Velleius Paterculus that v 
the mimus P Iannis represtmted this marinej^aemon 
on the stage. S.^ 

GLAUCUS ( TAaOxov), the fon of TEpicydes, a 
Lacedaemonian, of whom an anecdote is related by 
Herodotus (vi. 86) that in consequence of his 
having the highest reputation for justice, a .Mi- 
lesian deposited with him a large sum of money ; 
but when, many yean afterwards, the sons of the 
owner came to demand back their *jgrqnerty, Glag- 
cus refused to give up the money* am disdained 
all knowledge of the transaction, ' Before* how- 
ever, he ventured to confirm his fhlsehood by an 
oath, ho consulted the oracle ft Delphi, and* 
terrified at the answer he received, immediately 
restored the deposit. |hxt the god dfd not suffer 
the meditated perjury to go unpunished, and tha 
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-whole family of Glaucus was exterminated before hooks, or dovetails (8«<r/iol), which were used before 
the third generation. The same story is alluded the invention of Glaucus. (Pausan. 1. c.; Mttller, 
to by Pausanias (ii. 18, $ 2, viii. 7- § 4), and by in Bottiger’s Amalthea , vol. iii. p. 25.) w Plutarch 
Juvenal (xiii. 199). [E. H. B.] also speaks of this base as veiy celebrated. (De 

GLAUCUS ( TAabitos ). 1. Of Athens ; and Defect. Orac. 47, p. 436, a.) The skill of Glaucus 

2. of Nicopolis, poets of the Greek Anthology, whose passed into a proverb, rAav/row rix v V> (Schol. ad 
epigrams seem to have been confounded together. Plat. Phaed. p. 13, Ruhnken, pp, 881-2, Bekker.) 
The Anthology contains six epigrams, of which the Stephanus Byzantinus (s. r. A lOdKij) calls Glau- 
1st, 2nd, 4th, and 5th are simply inscribed TAoJ- cus a Samian. The fact is, that Glaucus belonged 

jroi', the 3rd, rAaifrtov *A 6r)vaiav t and the 6th, to the Samian school of art. 

rAcubtov NiKoiroAlra. From internal evidence, J a- Glaucus is placed by Eusebius ( Chrcn . Arm.) at 
cobs thinks that the 1st and 2nd belong to Glaucus 01. 22, 2 («. c. 69J). Alyattes reigned b. c. 617 
of Nicopolis, and that the 3rd, 4th, and 5th were — ~560. But the dates are not inconsistent, for 
written by one poet, ptohably by Glaucus of Athens, there is nothing in Herodotus to exclude the sup- 
These latter three are descriptions of works of art. position that the iron base had been made some 

Perhaps all the epigrams should be ascribed to time before Alyattes sent it to Delphi. 

Glaucus of Athens. (Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. pp. 2. Of Lemnos, a distinguished statuary (Steph. 
347, 348 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. iii. pp. 57, 58, Byz. s. v. Al6d\ij), is perhaps the same as the for- 
vol. xiii. p. 898 ; Fabric. Hill. Grace, vol. ii. p. 122, mer, for several of the Samian school of artists 
vol. iv. p. 47ft.) wrought in LetnnAi. 

3. A Locriap, who is mentioned as one of the 3. Of Argos, was the statuary who, in conjnne- 

writers on cookery (SiftapTurtud, Athen. vii. p. tion with Dionysius, made the works which Smi- 
324, h., ix. p. 369, b., xii. p. 516, c., xiv. p. 661, cythus dedicated at Olympia. Glaucus made the 
e. ; Pollux, vi. 10.) statues of Iphitus crowned by Ececheiria (the god- 

4. Of Rhegium, sometimes mentioned merely as dess of truces), of Amphitrite, of Poseidon, and of 

of Italy, wrote on the ancient poets and musicians Vesta, which Pausanias calls “the greater oflfer- 
(ovyypappd irepl r£v dpx a ' lu>u ^onjTtiv re teal ings of Sm icy thus.” Dionysius made ** the lesser 
PovoikSv, Plut. de Music. 4, p. 1 132, e.). Diogenes j offerings.” (Paus. v. 26. §§ 2 — 6. [Dionv- 
Laertius quotes statements of his respecting Kmpe- 1 sirs.] [P. S.j 

docles and Democritus, and says that he was con- GLAUCUS (TAouKor). 1. Called by Arrian 
temporary with Democritus (viii. 52, ix. 38 ). (Anal. vii. 14) G faunas (rAowclar), the name 
Glaucus is also.. quoted in the argument to the of the physician who attended on Hephaestion 
Persae of Aeschylus. (TAaC/cos tv Tu'is irepl Ale- at, the time of his death, n. c. 325, and who is said 
XpKov fivBw k) II is work was also ascribed to the to have been either crucified or hanged by Alex- 
osator Antiphon. (Plut. 17/. .V. Oral. p. 833, d.) j under, for his ill success in treating him. (Pint. 

5. A sophist and hierophant of the Kleusinian j A/e.r. c. 72.) 

mysteries. (Philostrat. dc Sophi.d. ii. 20, p. 6Ul .) 2. Another physician of the same name at Alex- 

6. A writer on the gqpgraphv and antiquities of , andria, who is said to have informed Q. Dellius of 
Arabia, often quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus, i4l plot formed against him by Cleopatra, probably 
who calls his work sometimes * ApaSttcfi d r JX ai0 ^°’ I B. 31. (Plut. At^ton. c. 59.) 

*yla, and sometimes ’A paStnd (s. r. At Karov, Teo, | 3. Another physician of the same name, it quoted 

&c. ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, pp. 443-4, ed. Westr j by Asclepiades Pharmacion (ap. Galea, As Compos. 
ermann.) [P. S.J j A fed team. see. Loc. iv. 7, vol. xii. p. /43.), and 

GLAUCUS (r\avKos) y of Carystus, the son of j lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
Dcmylos, was one of the most celebrated Grecian 1 4. A physician, about the end of the first cen- 

athletes. He wai a TcepmSovlicris, having gained tun* after Christ, mentioned by Plutarch as a con- 
one Olympic, two Pythian, eight Xemean, aad temporary in his treatise De Sanitate Twmda 
eight Isthmian victories in boxing. It is said that (in it.). 

while still a boy, he refixed a ploughshare which ' GLI'CIA or GLY'CIAS, M. CLAU'DIUS, a 
had dropped out of its place by the blows of his ( freedman of P. Claudius Pulcher [CLAUDirn, No. 
fist, without the help of a hammer. His statue at 13], to whom he was clerk or messenger. When 
Olympia was made by Glaccias of Aegina. j Claudius, after his defeat at Drepona, B. c. 249, 
(Muller, Aeffimt. iii. 4. p. 103 ; Krause, Otj/mp. j was cited by the senate ‘ to answer for his ntiscoin 
p. 292.) [P. S. ] j duct, and tommanded to appoint a dictator, ho no- 

GLAUCUS (TAoukos), artists. 1. Of Chios, minated Glicia. (Suet Tib. 2.) The appointment 
a statuary in metal, distinguished as the inventor was, however, instantfy cancelled, 'even before 
(if the art of soldering metals (xiKKriais). His Glicia had named hi«%iasterof theeqtiites. (Fasti, 
most noted work .fas an iron base (ixauprir-npiStov, Capit.) Jlis disgrace did not prevent Glicia from 
Herod.; vwdfhyicL, Paus.), which, with the silver appearing at the Great Games ii^his pretexts as if 
bowl it supported, was presented to the temple at he had been really dictator. (Liv. Epit. xix.) Glicia 
Delphi by Alyattes, king of Lydia. (Herod, i. 25.) was afterwards legatus in Corsica, to tbeiconsul 
This base was seen by Pausanias, who describes its C. Licinius Varus, B. c. 236, where, presoimng to 
construction (x. 16. § 1), and by Athenaeus (v. treat vv^th the Co&tcans without ‘mders from the 
p. 210, b. c.), who says that it was chased with senate or the consul, he was first delivered up to 
small figturd’ojf animals, insects, and plants. Per- the enemy as solely responsible for the treaty, and, 
haps it is this passage that has led Meyer ( Kuml- on their refusal to punish him, was put to death at 
geschichte , vol. ri. p. 24) and others into the mistake ‘tftome. (Dion Cass. fr. 45 ; Zonar. viii. p.400, B ; 
of explaining *d\Kr\ois as that kind of engraving Val. Max. vi. 3. 3 ; Comp. Grot. de Jur. JML et 
on steel which we call damascene work. There is Par. ii. 21. § 4.) (W.IL D.p 

no doubt that it means a mode of uniting metals by OLl'CHJS OALLUS. [GalLIM.] * 

a solder qr cement, without the help of the nails, GLO'BULUS, P. 8ERV1T1US, uu 
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of the plebs, B. c. 67. When one of hie colleagues, 
C. Cornelius [C. Cornelius], brought forward a 
rogation which the senate disliked, Globulus laid 
bis tribunitian interdict on its reading by the clerk. 
(Ascon. »» Cic. pro Cornel, p. 57, ed. Orelli.) But 
he appeared as evidence in defence of Cornelius, 
when impeached for disregarding the interdict. 
(Ascon. p. 61.) Globulus was praetor of Asia 
Minor in 0. c. 65 — 64, since he was the immediate 
predecessor of L. Flaccus (Sail. Cat. 45; Cic .pro 
Place. 3) in that province. (Cic . pro Place. 32; Schol. 
Bob. pt'O Place, pp. 233, 245, Orelli.) [W. B. D.J 

GLOS. [Gaos] 

GLUS (rAovs), an Egyptian, was son of Tamos, 
the admiral of Cyrus the younger. When Menon, 
the Thessalian, had persuaded his troops to show 
their zeal for Cyrus, by crossing the Euphrates 
before the rest of the Greeks, Glus was sent by the 
prince to convey to them his thanks and promises 
of reward. After the battle of4’unaxa he was one 
of those who announced to the Greeks the death of 
Cyrus, and he is mentioned again by Xenophon as 
watching their movements, when, in the course of 
their retreat, they were crossing the bridge over 
the Tigris. (Xen. A nab. i. 4. § 16,5. § 7, ii. 1. § 3, 
4. $24.) [K. E.J 

GLYCAS, MICHAEL (Mix«j)A 6 rA y*ar>, a 
Byzantine historian, was a native either of Con- 
stantinople or Sicily, whence he is often called 
“Siculus.” There are great doubts with regard to ! 
the time when he lived. Oudiu, Ifamberger, and j 
others, are of opinion that he was a contemporary j 
of the last emperors of Constantinople, as may be j 
concluded front letters of his being extant in MS. ; 
which are addressed to the last Constantine, who 
perished in the stonn of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453: but it is doubtful whether those 
letters are really written by him. Walch. Fabri- 
cius, Vossius, and Cave, on the contrary, belief* 
that Glycas lived in the twclftfp century. However 
this may be, it is certain that he lived after 1116, 
because his Annals go down to that yetir. Glycas 
was probably an ecclesiastic : he possessed an ex- 
tensive amount of knowledge, and he was ac- 
quainted with several languages. His style is 
generally clear and concise, ami he is justly placed 
among the better Byzantine historians. The An- 
nuls XP 0VIK V) mentioned above are his 

principal work. They are divided into four parts. 
The first part treats of the creation of the world : 
it is a physico- theological treatise ; the second part 
is historical, and contains the period from the 
Creation to Christ ) the third goes from Christ to 
Constantine the Great ; and the fourth from 
Constantine the Great to the death of the em- 
peror Alexis 1. Comnenas, in 1113. It was first 
published in a Latin translation, by Ijcunclavina, 
together with a continuation of the Annals down 
to the capture of Constantinople, by the editor, 
Basel, 157*2, 8vo. The first part of the work was 
first published in Greek, with a Latin translation, 
by Meureios, under the title of “Theodori Metochi- 
tae HistoriaeRomonaea Julio Caesorcnd Constan- 
tinum Magnum,” Lugdun. 1618, 8vo. ; and it is also 
given in the 7th vob of Meurwus* works: Mcursius 
erroneously attributed it to Theodoras Metochita. 
The whole of the Greek text was first published by 
Labbe, who took groat care in collecting MSS., and 
added valuable notes, as well as tho translation of 
Leunciavius, which he revised in many places. This 
®^p@n- forme part of the Paris collection of the 
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pyzantines, and appeared at Paris 1660, fol. ; it 
was reprinted at Venice 1 729, fol. The best edition 
is by I. Bekker, in the Bonn collection of the 
Byzantines, 1 836, 8vo. 

Besides this historical work, Glycas wrote a 
great number of letters, mostly on theological sub- 
jects ; some of them have been published, under 
the title of “ Epistolae sive Dissertationes decern 
et Greece et Latino, interpretc J. Lamio, cum 
Notis,” in the first vol. of J. Lamius, Eeliciae Eru- 
ditorum. ( JJisscrtatio de Aetale et Scriplit M. 
67 ycae, in Oudin, Commentarius de ScriptorUma 
Ecclesiastic^ voL iii. p. 2522 ; Vila Glycae^ in 
Lamius, Deliciae Eruditorum ; Hamberger, Zuver- 
lassiye Nachrichlen von yelchrten Afannem , vol. iv. 
p. 729, &c.; Cave, Ilist. hit. vol. ii. p. 206, Ac. ; 
Fabric, ItiU. Grace, vol. xi. p. 199.) [W. P.] 

GLY'CERA (TAwf/pa), “the sweet one,” a 
favourite name of hetuirac. The most celebrated 
hetairae of this name are, 1. The daughter of Tha- 
lassis and the mistress of Harpalus. (Athen. xiii. 
pp. 586, 595, C05, &c.) [Harpa^us.] 2. Of Si- 
cyon, and the mistress of Pausias. [Paubias.] 3. A 
favourite of Horace. (Ilor. Curm. L 19. 30. iii. 19.29.) 

GLYCE'RIUS?, one of the phantom emperors 
of the latest period of the western empire. Before 
his accession he held the office of Comes domesti- 
cs > rum, and is described by Theophanes as dnjp 
(wk dS6Ki/j.os (“ a man of good reputation ”). After 
the death of the emperor Olybrius and the patrician 
Iiicimcr, Glycerins was instigated to assume the 
empire by Gundibatus or Gundobald the Burgun- 
dian, Ricimer’s nephew. His elevation took place 
at Ravenna in March, a. d. 473. His reign was 
too short, and the records of it are too obscure, for 
us to form any trustworthy judgment of bis char 
rncter. He showed great respect for Epiphanius, 
bishop of Ticinum or Pavia, at whose intercession 
he pardoned some individuals who had incurred 
his displeasure by some injury or insult offered to 
his mother. When Widemir, the Ostro-Goth, 
invaded Italy, Glycerius sent him several presents, 
and induced him to quit Italy and to march into 
Gaul, and incorporate his Army with the Visi- 
Gotlis, who were already settled in that province. 
This event, which is recorded by Jomandes, is, by 
Tillemont, but without any apparent reason, placed 
before the accession of Glycerius. The eastern 
emperor Leo 1., the Thracian, does not appear to 
have acknowledged Glycerius ; and, by his direc- 
tion, Julius Nepos was proclaimed emperor at 
Ravenna, either in the latter pint of 473 or the 
beginning of 474. Nepos marched against Gly- 
cerius, ami took him prisoner at Portus (the 
harbour of Rome at the mouth of the Tiber), and 
compelled him to become n priest. He was ap- 
pointed then, or soon afterward, to the bishoprick 
of Salona in Dalmatia. 

The subsequent history of Glycerius is involved 
in some doubt. The Chronicon of Marcellinus com- 
prehends the notice of his deposition, ordination to 
the priesthood, and death in one paragraph, as if they 
had nil happened in the same year. But accord- 
ing to Mnlchus, he was concerned in the death of 
the emperor Nepos, who, after being driven from 
Italy by the patrician Orestes, preserved the im- 
perial title, and apparently a fragment of the em-’ 
pi re, at Salona, and was killed (a* d. 480) by his 
own followers, Viator and Ovida or Odiva, of 
whom the second was conquered and killed the 
year after by Odoaeer, A GlyoeHns appears among 
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the archbishops of Milan mentioned by Ennodins, 
and Gibbon, though with some hesitation, identifies 
the archbishop with the ex-emperor, and suggests 
that his promotion to Milan was the reward of his 
participation in the death of Nepos ; but we much 
doubt whether the two were identical. ''(Marcel li- 
nns, Marius Aventicensis and Cassiodorus, Ckron. ; 
Jomand. de Jteb. Get. c. 56, de Regn. Succ. p. 
58, ed. Lindenbrogii, Hamb. 1611 ; Malchus and 
Candidas, apud Phot. Bib L codd. 78, 79; Evagr. 
II. E ii. 16 ; Ennod. Epiphan . Ticin. Vita and 
Carmina apud Sirmond. Opera Varia, vol. i. ; 
Excerpta Ignoti Auctoris , subjoined to A mm. 
Marc., by Valesius and other editors ; Eckhel ; 
Tillemont, Hist, dee Emp. vol. vi. ; Gibbon, 
c. 36.) [J. C. M.] 

GLYCIS, JOANNES (’IcwtW 6 TK ins), or 
perhaps also GLYCAS (rAwtai), patriarch of 
Constantinople from 1316 to 1 3*20, was a scholar 
of great learning, and renowned for his oratorical 
attainments. He was the teacher of Nicephonis 
Gregoras, the historian, who speaks of him with 
great praise in several passages of his History. 
Glycis resigned his office, worn out by age, sick- 
ness, and labour, and retired to fine convent of Cy- 
notissa, living there upon a small sum of money, 
which was all that he had reserved for himself out 
of his extensive property. 

Glycis wrote in a superior style, and endeavoured 
to purify the Greek language from those barbarisms 
with which it was then crowded. He was not 
only distinguished as a scholar and divine, but also 
as a statesman. The emperor sent him as ambas- 
sador to Rome, and Glycis wrote an account of his 
journey thither, of which Nicephorus Gregoras 
speaks with great praise, but which is unfortunately 
lost. His other works are, a Greek grammar, ex- 
tant in MS. in various libraries, entitled IT* pi 'Op- 
Mn\ros Ixnnrd^eus. He has also left some minor 
productions ; 6iich as 'H xaparrijots rov Tlarpiap- 
Xcfoo, in which he explains the motives that in- 
duced him to resign the patriarchate, and 'Txo- 
firrfarutbv els rbv fScuriXla rov ay toy, an admoni- 
tion to the holy emperor, viz. Michael Palaeologtis, 
extant in MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris. 
(Wharton’s Appendix to Cave's Hist. Lit. p. 21, 
ad an* 1316 ; Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. xi. p. 
520 ; Jahn, Anted. Grarca , Praef. p. 1.) [W. P.] 
GLYCON (rXvKwv). 1. A lyric poet, from 
whom the Glyconean metre took its name. No- 
thing remains of him but three lines, which are 
quoted by Hephaestion in illustration of the metre. 
(Ench. p. 33. ) 

2. The author of an epigram in the Greek An- 
thology* (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 278 ; Jacobs, 
Antk. Grate, vol. ii. p. 254, vol. xiii. p. 898.) 

3. Another name for the philosopher Lycon. 
(Diof. Laert. r. 65.) 

4. Of Peigamus, a celebrated athlete, on whom 
Aqtipater ofThessalonica wrote an epitaph. ( Brunck , 
Anal vol il p. 126, No. 68 ; Antk. Palat . x. 124 ; 
Herat. Ep. i. 1, 30.) 

5. A grammarian, ridiculed in an epigram by 
Apollmaris. (Brunck, Anal. voL il p. 283, Antk. 
Palat. xi. 399.) 

6. Spiridion, or Scyridicus, a rhetorician men- 

tioned by Quintilian (/art. vi 1. § 41), and fre- 
quently by Seneca. (Fabric. BxhL Grace, vol. ii 
p. 122, vol. vi. p. 130.) [P. 8.] 

GLYCON (TA inter). 1. An Athenian sculptor, 
known to us by bis magnificent colossal marble 
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| statue of Heracles, wbioh is commonly called the 
“ Famese Hercules.” It was found in the baths of 
Caracalla; and, after adorning the Farnase palace 
for some time, it was removed; with the ether 
works of art belonging to that palace, to the royal 
museum at Naples : it represents the hero resting 
on his club, after one of his labours. The swollen 
muscles admirably express repose after seven ex* 
ertion. The right hand, which holds the golden 
apples, is modem : the legs also were restored by 
Gulielmo della Porta, but the original legs wen dis- 
covered and replaced in 1787. The name of the 
artist is carved on the rock, which forms the main 
support of the statue;, as follows 

TATKCtM 

A0HHA1OC 

€110161 

Though no ancient writer mentions Glycon, 
there can be no doxbt that he lived in the period 
between Lysippus and the early Roman emperors. 
The form of the Omega, in his name, which was 
not used in inscriptions till shortly beforn the 
Christian era, fixes his age more definitely, for 
there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
inscription. The silence of Pliny suggests a doubt 
whether G lycon did not live even later than the 
reign of Titus. 

At all events, it seems clear that the original 
type of the 44 Hercules Famese ” was the Heracles 
of Lysippus, of which there are several other imi- 
tations, but none equal to the Famese. One of 
the most remarkable is the Hercules of the Pitti 
palace, inscribed ATSinnOT EPTON, but this in- 
scription is without doubt a forgery, though pro- 
bably an ancient one. (Winckelmann, Gesckickto 
d. Kunst, b. x. c. 3, § 1 8 ; Meyer, Kunstgeeokickte , 
vol. iii. pp. 58 — 61 ; Muller, ArchUol. d. Kunst, 
§l 129, n. 2. § 160, n. 5 ; Mas. Burbon. vol. iii. 
pi. 23, 24 ; Mu Her, Qcnkmal. d. Alt. Kunst, vol i, 
pi. xxxviii.) 

The only other remaining work of Glycon is a 
base in the Biscari museum at Catania, inscribed : 

TATKftN A0HNA 
102 EIIOIEI 

(Raoul- Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom. p, 75.1 
2. The engraver of a gem in the royal library 
at Paris. (Clarac, Description dot Antiques dn 
A fusee Royal, p. 420.) [P. 8.J 

GLYCON (Ta .inter), called in some editions of 
Cicero Glaucon, the physician to the consul, C. Vi- 
bins Pansa, who upon his death, after the battle of 
Mutina, April, b. c. 43, was thrown into prison by 
Torquatos, Pansa's quaestor, upon a suspicion of 
having poisoned his wounds. (Suet on. Ang. 1 1 ; 
comp. Tac. Ann. i. 10.) This accusation, however, 
seems to hnve been unfounded, as there is extant a 
letter from M. Brutus to Cicero, in which he* ear* 
nestly begs him to procure his liberation, and te 
protect him from injury, as being a worthy man, who 
suffered as great a loss as any one by PanSa’s death, 
and who, even if this had not been the case, Would 
never have allowed himself to he persuaded to commit 
such a crime. ( Cic. ad Brut, 6.) He is petfoips the 
same person who is quoted by Scribonlu* Largos. 
(De Compos. Medicare, c. 206.) fW. A. GO 
GNAEUS, or CNEIUS (Trefot\ an engnrief 
of gems, contemporary with Dioscorides, in the time 
of Augustus. Several beautiful gums are iftscrib#i 
with his name. (Mas. Florent. vol* il XtkkvT I 
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Stosch, Pierret gravies, tab. 23; Bracci, tab. 
49.) CP. .S.J 

GNATiiAENA (Tv&Oatva), a celebrated Greek 
hetoera, of whom some witty sayings are recorded 
by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 585). She wrote a v&pos 
owraiTucis, in the same fashion as p6/mi were com- 
monly written by philosophers. It consisted of 
323 lines, and was incorporated by Callimachus in 
his etlva^ *Av v6pjuv. [L. S.] 

GNESIPPUS (IV»f<r<inros), the son of Cleoma- 
chus, a Dorian lyric poet, according to Meineke, 
whose light and licentious love verses were attacked 
by Chionides, Cratinus, and Eupolis. The pas- 
sages quoted by Athenaeus seem, however, to bear 
out fully the opinion of Welcker, that Gnesippus 
was a tragic poet, and that the description of his 
poetry given by Athenaeus (iraiyvtaypcapou rrjs 
iKapas fwiiaris) refers to his choral odes. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 6*38, d. e. j Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace. 
voL ii. pp. 7, 27 — 29 ; Welckei, die Gricch. Tray. 
vol. iii. pp. 1024—1029.) [1\ S.] 

GNIPHO, M. ANTO'NIUS, a distinguished 
Roman rhetorician, who lived in the last century 
before the Christian aera. He was bom in n. c. 
114, and was a native of Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andria. He was a man of great talent and extra- 
ordinary memory, and was thoroughly acquainted j 
with Greek as well as Roman literature, and he is j 
further praised as a person of a kind and generous j 
disposition. After his return from Alexandria, he 
taught rhetoric at first in the house of J. Caesar, 
who was then a boy, and afterwards set up a school ' 
in his own house. .He gave instruction in rhetoric 
every day, but declaimed only on the mmdines. 
Many men of eminence are said to have attended 
his lectures, and among them Cicero, when he was 
praetor. He died in his fiftieth year, and left be- 
hind him many works, though A telus Capito main- 
tained that tho only work written by him was 
De Jjatino Sermon «, in two books, and that the 
other treatises bearing his mifhe were productions 
of his disciples. (Suet. De lUustr, Gram. 7 ; Ma- 
crob. SuL iii. 12.) Sckiitz, in his preface to the 
Rhciorica ad Herrnnium (p. 28, Ac.), endeavours 
to show that that work is the production of M. 
Antonius Gnipho ; but this is only a very uncertain 
hypothesis. (Cickru, p. 727.J [L. S ] 

GNOSlTHCUS (IVwafJucos), the fourteenth in 
descent from Aesculapius, the elder son of Nebrus, 
the brother of Chrysns, and the father of Hippo- 
crates I., Podalirius II., and Aeneins. He lived 
probably in the sixth century b. c. (Jo. Tzetzos, 
C/iil. vii. Hid. 155, in Fabric, DM. Grace, vol. xii. 
p. 6*80, ed. Vet. ; Poeti Epiet . ad A riajr. in llip- 
pocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 770.) ( W. A. G.l 

GOBI I)AS. (CoBiDAS.] 

GQ'BRYAS (rwfpdar). 1. A noble Assyrian, 
who, in Xenophon's Cgropardeia , goes over to 
Cyrus, and renders him various important services 
(iv. 6, v«2, vii, 5, viii. 4). 

2. A noble Persian, one of the seven conspirators 
against Smerdis the Mogian. When the attack 
was tbad%and Smerdis fled to his chamber, he was 
pursued by Dareius and Gobryas. In the darkness 
of the room Dareius was afraid to strike at the 
Magian, lest be should kill Gobryas ; but Gobryas 
perceiving his hesitation, exclaimed, 44 Drive your 
sword through both of us." Dareius struck, and 
pierced only the Magion. (Herod, iii. 
78» 78, 78 1 ; Plut. Oper. vol ii. p. 50, c., and 
Vyyttenbnch’s Note ; Justin, i. 9 ; Val. Max. iii. 
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2, ext. § 2 ; Aristeid. voL i. p. 502, voL ii. p, 236.) 
Gobryas accompanied Dareius into Scythia, and 
discovered the true meaning of the symbolical de- 
fiance of the Scythians. (Herod, iv. 132, 134.) 
He was doubly related to Dareius by marriage : 
Dareius married the daughter of Gobryas, and 
Gobryas married the sister of Dareius ; and one of 
his children by her was Mardonius. (Herod, vii. 
2, 5.) 

3. One of the commanders of the army with 
which Artaxerxes II. met his brother Cyrus. (Xe- 
noph. Anab. i. 7. § 12.) [P. S.] 

GOLGUS (TdAyoj), a son of Adonis and Aphro- 
dite, from whom the town of Golgi, in Cyprus, was 
believed to have derived its name. (Schol. ad 
Thcocrit. xv. 100.) [L. S.] 

GO'NATUS ANTI'GONUS. [Antigonus.] 
GO'NGYLUS (ro 77 wAoy). 1. Of Eretria, was 
the agent by whose means Pausanias entered into 
communication with Xerxes b. c. 477. To his 
charge Pausanias entrusted Byzantium after its re- 
capture, and the Persian prisoners ifho were there 
taken, and who, by bis agency, were now allowed to 
escape, and (apparently in their company) he also 
himself went to }frerxes, taking with him the re- 
markable letter from Pausanias, in which he pro- 
posed to put the Persian king in possession of 
Sparta and all Greece, in return for marriage with 
his daughter. (Thuc. i. 129 ; Diod. xi. 44 ; Nepos, 
l J aus. 2.) 

Xenophon, on his arrival in Mysia with the 
Cyrean soldiers (b. c. 399), found Hellas, the 
widow of this Gongvlus, living at Pergamus. She 
entertained him, and, by her direction, he attacked 
the castle of Asidates, a neighbouring Persian 
noble. She had borne her husband two sons, Gor- 
gi<m, and another Gongylus, the latter of whom, on 
finding Xenophon endangered in his attempt, went 
' out, against his mother's will, to the rescue, accom- 
panied by Procles, the descendant of Demaratus. 
(Xen. Anab. vii. 8. §§ 8, 17.) These two sons, it 
further appears (Xen. I ML iii. 1. § 6), were in 
: possession of Giunbrium and Palaegainbrium, My- 
, rina and Grynium, towns given by the king to 
I their father in reward for his treachery. On 
Thibron's arrival with the Lacedaemonian forces, 
and the incorporation, shortly after the above oc- 
currence, of the Cyrean troops with them, they, 
with Eurysthenes and Procles, placed their towns 
in his hands, and joined the Greek cause. 

2. A Corinthian captain, who in the eighteenth 
year of the Pelopouncsian war, b. c. 414, .took 
charge of a single ship of reinforcements for Syra- 
cuse. He left Leucas after Gylippus, but, sailing 
direct for Syracuse itself, arrived there first. It 
was a critical juncture : the besieged were on tho 
point of holding an assembly for discussion of 
terms of surrender. Ilis arrival, and his news ef 
the approach of Gylippus, put a stop to all thought 
of this ; the Syracusans took heart, and ^resfently 
moved out to support the advance of thei£ future 
deliverer. Thucydides seems to regard this af the 
moment of the turn of the tide. On the safe 
arrival of Gongylus at that especial crisis depended 
the issue of the Sicilian expedition, and with it the 
destiny of Syracuse, Athens, and all Greece. Qotik 
gylus fell, says Plutarch, in the fimt battle on Epi# 
polae, after the arrival of Gylippus. (Thuc. vii. 2 ; 
PlutJVMMs,19.) [A. H. C.J 

GORDIAN US, the name of three Roman em- 
perors, father, son, and grandson. 

t 4 
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J. M. Antonius Gordian vs, sumamed Afri- 
can vs, the son of Metius Marullus and Ulpia 
Gordiana, daughter of Annius Severus, traced his de- 
scent by the father’s bide from the Gracchi, by the 
mother's from the emperor Trajan, and married 
Fabia Ores til ia, the great grand-daughter of Anto- 
ninus. His ancestors had for three generations at 
least risen to the consulship, a dignity with which 
he himself was twice invested. His estates in the 
provinces were believed to be more extensive than 
those of any other private citizen: he possessed a 
suburban villa of matchless splendour on the Prae- 
nestine way, and inherited from his great grand- 
father the house in Rome which had once belonged 
to the great Pompoms, had afterwards passed into 
the hands of M. Antonius, and still bore the name 
of the Domus Rostra ta, derived from the trophies I 
captured in the piratical war, which decorated its 
vestibule when Cicero wrote the second Philippic. ! 
Gordianus in youth paid homage to the Muses, and 
among many other pieces composed an epic in 
thirty books, called the A ntoninias, the theme 
being the wars and history of the Antonines. In 
maturer years he declaimed with so much reputa- ( 
tion that he numbered emperors among his audi- 
ences ; his quaestorship was distinguished by pro- 
fuse liberality ; w r hen aedile he far outstripped all ! 
his predecessors in magnificence, for he exhibited i 
games every month on the most gorgeous scale at j 
his own cost ; he discharged with honour the duties ; 
of a praetorian judge ; in his first consulship, a. d. j 
218, he was the colleague of Caracnlla; in his 
second of Alexander Severus ; and soon afterwards 
was nominated proconsul of Africa, to the great 
joy of the provincials. Nor was his popularity 
unmerited. In all things a foe to excess, of gentle 
and affectionate temper in his domestic relations, 
he expended his vast fortune in ministering to the 
enjoyment of his friends and of the people at large, 
while his own mode of life was of the most frugal 
and temperate description, and the chief pleasure 
of his declining years was derived from the study 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Virgil. 

The spirit of resistance excited in even,’ region 
of the empire by the tyranny of Maximinus was 
first kindled into open rebellion in Africa by the 
flagrant injustice of the imperial procurator, who 
sought to gain the favour of his master by emulating 
his oppression. Some noble and wealthy youths of 
Tisdrus, whom he had condemned to pay a fine 
which would have reduced them to indigence, col- 
lecting together their slaves and rustic retainers, 
sent them forwards by night to the city, command- 
ing them to mix with the crowd, so as not to excite 
suspicion, while they themselves entered the gates 
at aay-break, and boldly repaired to the presence 
of the officer of the revenue, as if for the purpose of 
satisfying his demands. Seizing a favourable mo- 
ment, they plunged their daggers into his heart, 
whijg the soldiers who rushed forwards to the rescue 
were instantly assailed by the peasants, and de- 
stroyed or put to flight. The conspirators, feeling 
that their offence was beyond forgiveness, deter- 
mined to identify some one of conspicuous station 
with iheir enterprise. Hurrying to the mansion 
i the venerable Gordianus, now in his eightieth 
„ ear, they bunt into bis chamber, and before he 
could recover from his surprise, invested him with 
a purple robe, and hailed him as Augustus. While 
the ringleaders were explaining the event of the 
morning, and bidding him choose between death i 
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upon the spot and the imperial dignity accompanied 
by distant and doubtful danger, the whole city 
had assembled at his gates, and with'. one voice 
saluted him as their sovereign. Gordianus, per* 
ceiving that resistance was fruitless, yielded to 
the wishes of the multitude; and all the chief 
cities of Africa having ratified the choice of Tisdrus, 
j he was escorted a few days afterwards to Carthago 
in a sort of triumphal procession, and saluted by 
the title of Africanus. From thence he despatched 
letters to Rome, announcing his elevation, inveigh- 
| ing at the same time against the cruelty of Maximi- 
j mis, recalling those whom the tyrant had banished, 
and promising not to fall short of the liberality 
of his predecessors in largesses to the soldiers and 
populace. 

The senate and all Romo received the intelli- 
gence with enthusiastic joy, the election was at 
once confirmed, Gordianus and his son were pro- 
claimed Augusti. The hatred long suppressed now 
found free vent, Maximinus was declared a public 
enemy, his statues were cast down, and his name 
was erased from all public monuments. Italy was 
divided into districts, twenty commissioners were 
appointed to raise armies for its defence, and the 
most energetic measures were adopted to secure 
the co-operation of the distant provinces. Mean- 
while, affairs at Carthage had assumed a veiy un- 
expected aspect. A certain Capellianus, procurator 
of Numidia, who had long been on bad terms with 
Gordianus, and had been recently suspended by his 
j orders, refused to acknowledge his authority, and 
collecting a large body of the well-trained forces 
! who guarded the frontier, hastened towards the 
capital. The new prince could oppose nothing ex- 
cept an effeminate crowd, destitute alike of arms 
ami discipline. Such a rabble was unable for a 
I moment to withstand the regular troops of Capelli- 
I anus. The son of Gordianus, after vainly attempt- 
| ing to rally the fugitives, perished in the field ; and 
j his aged father, on'receiving intelligence of these 
disasters, died by his own hands, after having en- 
joyed a sort of shadow of royalty for less than two 
months. 

The elder Gordianus was a man of ordinary 
stature, with venerable white hair, a full face 
rather ruddy than fair, commanding respect by bis 
eye, his brow, and the general dignity of his conn- 
| tenancc, and is said to have borne a strong resem- 
blance to Augustus in voice, manner, and gait. 

Kckhel is very angry with Capitolinus for ex- 
pressing a doubt whether the Gordians bora the 
appellation of A nUmim or AtUomniu. It is certain 
that the few medals and inscriptions in which the 
name appears at full length uniformly exhibited 
the former; hut when we recollect that Fabia Ores- 
tilia, the wife of the elder, was a lineal descendant 
of Antoninus, and that the virtues of the Anto- 
nines were celebrated both in prose and verse by 
her husband, it does not appear improbable that* in 
common with many other emperors, he may have 
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assumed the designation in question daring the 
brief period of hu sway. 

2. M. Antonius Gordianus, eldest son of 
the foregoing and of Fabia Orestilia, was bom in 
A. D. 192* was appointed legatus to his father in 
Africa, was associated with him in the purple, 
and fell in the battle against Capellianus, as 
recorded above, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age* f . 

Less simple in his habits, and less strict in his 
morality than his parent, he was nevertheless 
respected and beloved both in public and private 
life, and never disgraced himself by acts of osten- 
tatious profligacy, although he left upwards of 
sixty children by various mistresses, and enjoyed 
the somewhat questionable distinction of being 
selected by the favour of Elagabalus to fill the 
office of quaestor. He became praetor under the 
more pure auspices of Alexander, and acquitted 
himself with so much credit as t* judge, that he 
was forthwith, at a very early age, promoted to 
the consulship. Several light pieces in prose and 
verse attested his love of literature, which he im- 
bibed in boyhood from his preceptor, Screnus Sam- 
monicus, whose father had accumulated a library of 
sixty thousand volumes, which the son inherited, 
and on his death bequeathed to his pupil. 

No period in the annals of Home is more em- 
barrassed by chronological difficulties than the 
epoch of the two Gordians, in consequence of the 
obscurity, confusion, and inconsistency which cha- 
racterise the narratives of the ancient historians, in- 
somuch that we shall And six weeks, a hundred 
days, six months, one year, two years, and even 
six years, assigned by conflicting authorities as the 
limits of their reign, while in like manner Dalbi- 
nus, with Pupienus, are variously suited to have 
occupied the throne for twenty-two days, — for 
three month*,-— for one year,— -or for two years. 
Without attempting to point out the folly of most 
of these assertions, it will be sufficient to state that 
Eckhel has proved in the most satisfactory manner 
that the revolt in Africa against Maxim inus must 
have taken place in A. n. 238, probably about the 
beginning of Mnrch, and that the death of the two 
Gordians happened in the middle of April, after a 
reign of six weeks, while the assassination of 
Balbinus and Pupienus, with the accession of th 
third Gordian, could not have been later than the 
end of the following July. Our limits do not permit 
u» to enter into a minute investigation of these, 
hut it may be useful to indicate the nature of the 
arguments which seem to establish the above con- 
clusions: — 

1. The accession of Maximinus is known to 
have taken place in the middle of the year a. d. 
235, and copper coins ore still extant issued by the 
senate with the usual stamp (s.t\), struck when he 
was tribune for the fourth time, which therefore 
cannot belong to an earlier date than the beginning 
of A. n. 238. 

2. Upon receiving intelligence of the proceed- 
ing* in Africa, the senate at once acknowledged 
the Gordians, threw down the statues of Maximi- 

declared him a public enemy. Hence it 
js manifest that they would issue no money bearing 
his effigy after these events, which must therefore 
be ° n oo* 0 *° m ® P^od later than the beginning of 

Il , » known that the third Gordian was 
Rilled about the month of Match, a. d. 244, and 
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numerous coins are extant, struck in Egypt, com- 
memorating the seventh year of his reign. But 
since the Egyptians calculated the commencement 
of their civil year, and consequently the years of a 
sovereign’s reign, from the 2.9th of August, they 
must have reckoned some period prior to the 29th 
of August, a. d. 238, as the first year of the third 
Gordian's reign. 

Hence the elevation of the first two Gordians, 
their death, the death of Maximinus, the accession 
and death of Balbinus with Pupienus, and the ac- 
cession of the third Gordian, must all have fallen 
between the 1st of January and the 29th of 
August, a. d. 238. 
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3. M. Antonius Wordianus, according to most 
of the authorities consulted by Capitolinus, was 
the son of a daughter of the elder Gordianus, al- 
though some maintained that he was the son of tbe 
younger Gordianus. Having been elevated to the 
rank of Caesar, under circumstances narrated in the 
life of Balbinus [ Bai.ihnusJ, after the murder of 
Balbinus and Pupienus by the praetorians a few 
weeks afterwards, in July A. D. 238, he was pro- 
claimed Augustus, with the full approbation of the 
troops and the senate, although at this time a mere 
boy, probably not more than fifteen years old. The 
annals of his reign are singularly meagre. In the 
consulship of Venustus and Sabinus (a. d. 240), a 
rebellion broke out in Africa, but was promptly 
suppressed. In 241, which marks his second con- 
sulship, the young prince determined to proceed in 
person to the Persian war, which had assumed n 
most formidable aspect, but before setting out mar- 
ried Sabinia Tranquillino, the daughter of Misitheus 
{.Minithkus], a man distinguished for learning, 
eloquence, and virtue, who was straightway ap- 
pointed praefeet of the praetorium, and became the 
trusty counsellor of his son-in-law in all matters of 
importance. By their joint exertions, the power of 
the eunuchs, whose baneful influence in the palace 
had first acquired strength under Elagabalus and 
been tolerated by his successor, was at once sup- 
pressed. 

In 242 Gordinnus, having thrown open the 
temple of Janus with all the ancient formalities, 
quitted Rome for the East. Passing through 
Moesin, he routed and destroyed some barbarous 
tribes upon the confines of Thrace, who sought to 
arrest his progress ; crossing over from thence to 
Syria, ho defeated Sapor in a succession of engage- 
ments, and compelled him to evacuate Mesopotamia, 
the chief merit of these achievements being pro- 
bably due to Misitheus, to whom they were, with 
fitting modesty, ascribed in the despatches to ft* 
senate. But this prosperity did not long endure * 
Misitheus perished by disease, or, as many histo- 
rians have asserted, by the treachery of Philip, an 
Arabian, who, in an evil hour, was chosen by the 
prince to supply the place of the trusty friend 
whom he had lost Philip, from the moment of 
his elevation, appears to have exerted every art to 
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prejudice the soldiers against their sovereign. He 
contrived that the supplies destined for the use of 
the camp should be intercepted or sent in a wrong 
direction, and then aggravated the discontent 
which arose among the troops by attributing these 
disasters to the carelessness and incapacity of the 
emperor. At length he so roused their passions 
by artful misrepresentations, that the legions rising 
tumultuously, attacked Gordianus as the cause of 
their sufferings ; and having gained possession of 
his person, first deposed, and then put him to 
death. The narrative of the circumstances attending 
this event, as recorded by Capitolinas, is evidently 
largely mingled with fable, but no doubt exists as 
to the manner in which Gordian perished, nor of 
the treachery by which the deed was accomplished. 

Of a lively but tractable disposition, endowed 
with high abilities, of amiable temper and winning 
address, Gordian had gained the hearts of all, and 
was the idol alike of the senate, the people, and 
the armies, until betrayed by the perfidy of his 
general. So well aware was Philip of the popu- 
larity of his victim, that, instead of commanding 
his statues to be thrown down, and his name to be 
erased from public monuments, as was the common 
practice under such circumstances, he requested the 
senate to grant him divine honours, announcing in 
his despatch that the young prince had died a 
natural death, and that he himself had been 
chosen unanimously to fill the vacant throne. 

Gordian was buried near Castrum Circesium 
or Cercusium, in Mesopotamia, and an epitaph, 
enumerating his exploits, u'as engraved upon the 
tomb in Greek, Latin, Persian, Hebrew, and 
Egyptian characters. The inscription itself is said 
to have been destroyed by Licinius, but the se- 
pulchre, which formed a conspicuous object as 
viewed from the surrounding country, was still to 
be seen in the days of Julian (a. n. 363), a* we 
are told by Ammiantis Marcelliuus, who calls the 
spot Zaitka, or the olive-tree. 

(Capitolin. Afaximin. duo , Gordiani ires ; IIc- 
MTodian, lib. vii. viii. ; Victor, de Cues. xxvi. xxvii., 

* EpiL xxvi. xxvii. ; Eutrop. ix. 2 ; Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 5. § 7; Zosim. i. 14 — 16, 19, iii. 14 ; Eckhel, 
vol. vii. p. 293.) [YV. K.J 
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GO'RDIUS(r<fo8.os), an ancient king of Phry- 
gia, and father of Midas, is celebrated in history, 
through the story of the Gordian knot. According 
to tradition, he was originally a poor peasant, but 
waa destined to occupy a kingly throne, as 
was indicated by a prodigy which happened to 
him. One day, while he waa ploughing, an eagle 
ea He down and settled on his yoke of oxen, and 
remained there till tbe evening. Gordius was sur- 
prised at the phenomenon, and went to Telmissti* 
to consult the soothsayers of that place, who were 
very celebrated for their art. Close by the gates 
of the town he met a Telmissian girl, who herself 
posses s ed prophetic powers. He told her what he 
had some for, and she advised him to offer up sa- 
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crifices to Zeus fkunKtvs at Telmissus. - She heraelf 
accompanied him into the town, and gave him the 
necessary instructions respecting the sacrifices. 
Gordius, in return, took her for his wife, and be- 
came by her the father of Midas. When Midas 
had grown up to manhood, internal disturbances 
broke out in Phrygia, and an oracle informed the 
inhabitants that a car would bring them a. king, 
who should at the same time put an end to the 
disturbances. When the people were deliberating 
on these points, Gordius, with his wife and son, 
suddenly appeared riding in his car in the assembly 
of the people, who at once recognised the person 
described by the oracle. According to Arrian 
ii. 3), the Phrygians made Midas their 
king, while, according to Justin (xi. 7), who also 
gives the oracle somewhat differently, and to others, 
Gordius himself was made king, and succeeded by 
Midas. The new king dedicated his car and tbe 
yoke to which t^e oxen had been fastened, to Zeus 
fraa iAev$, in the acropolis of Gordiuip, and an oracle 
declared that, whosoever should untie the knot of 
the yoke, should reign over all Asia. It is a well- 
known story, that Alexander, on his arrival at 
Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, and applied 
the oracle to himself. (Comp. Curt. iii. 1. § 15 j 
Pint. Alex. 18 ; Strub. xii. p. 568 ; Aelian, V. II. 
iv. 17.) [L. S.j 

GO'RDIUS, a Cappadocian by birth, the instru- 
ment of Mithridates Eupator VI. in his attempts 
to annex Cappadocia to Pontus. Gordius was em- 
ployed by him, in ». 96, to murder Ariarathes Y r I. 

king of Cappadocia ( Ariakathkm, No. 6J. He 
was afterwards tutor of a son of Mithridates, whom, 
after the murder of Ariarathes VII. he made king 
of Cappadocia. Gordius was sent as the envoy of 
Mithridates to Rome, and afterwards employed by 
him to engage Tigran es, king of Armenia, to attack 
Cappadocia, aud expel Ariobarzaues L, whom the 
Romans made king of that country in Ik c. 93. 
Sulla restored Arfbbarzanes in the following year, 
and drove Gordius out of Cappadocia. Gordius 
was opposed to Muraena on the banks of the Halys, 
». 83—2. (Justin, xxxviii. I — 3 ; App. Midi. 

66 ; Plut. Sail. 5.) £ W. B. D.j 

GO'RDIUS, a charioteer, tbe companion of 
Elagabaius in his first race, and from that day for- 
ward the chosen friend of the emperor, by whom 
he was appointed praefectus vigilum. (Lainprid. 
Elu<fah. 6. 12; Dion Cass, lxxix. 15.) £W. R*] 
GORDYS (rdpdia), a son of Triptolemu*, who 
assisted in searching after lo, and then settled in 
Phrygia, where the district of Gordyaea received 
its name from him. (Steph. By*, s. v. Yap&Uuiv ; 
Strab. pp. 747, 750.) [(*. S»] 

GO'ROASUS (r tpywros), a son of Macbson 
and Anticleia, who, together with bis brother Ni* 
comachus, had a sanctuary at Phene, founded by 
Glaucus, the son of Aepytn* (Pans. iv. 3. § 6, 
30. § 2. £L. ft J 

GO'ROASUS (r4pyacros)i one of the sous of 
Machaon, the son of Aesculapius, by Anticleia, the 
daughter of Diodes, king of Phene, in Messeawj 
who, after the death of hie grandfather, succeeded 
to the kingdom. He itlso followed the example 
his father, by practising the art of healing, for which 
he received divine honours after bis death#- - (Pah* 
iv. 30. g 2.) £ W. A. GJ 

GO'ROASUS, painter and modeller. ID-amo- 
phii.uh J. (See also YVals, KunuMdl* ,1841, note 
43, p. 347.) £P»ftj 
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GORGE (r ifpyv), a daughter of Oeneus and 
Althaea, and the wife of Anaraemon. When Ar- 
temis metamorphosed her sisters into birds, on 
account of their unceasing lamentations about their 
brother Meleager, Gorge and Deianeira alone were 
spared. (Anton, lib. 2 ; Or. Met. viii. 532 ; 
jVpollod. i. 8. §§ 3, 5.) According to Apollodorus, 
she became the mother of Tydeus by her own 
father. Her son Thoas led the Aetolians against 
Troy. One of the Danaides likewise bore the 
name of Gorge. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) [L. 8.] 

GO'ROIAS (Topylas), one of Alexander’s offi- 
cers, was among those who were brought reluct- 
antly from Macedonia by Amyntas, son of Andro- 
menea, when he was sent home to collect levies in 
H.C. 332. (Curt, vii. l,ad fin. ; see Vol. I. p. 155, 
b.) Gorgias was one of the commanders left by 
Alexander in Bactria to complete the reduction of 
the Bactrian insurgents, and to check further re- 
bellion, while the king himself nmpched to quell 
the revolt in Sogdiana, u. c. 328. (Arrian, A nab. 
iv. 16.) He accompanied Alexander in his Indian 
expedition, and, together with Attalus and Me- 
leager, commanded the mercenaries at the passage 
of the Iiydaspes against Porus in b. c. 326. ( Arrian, 
Anak v. 12 ; comp. C'urt. viii. 13 ; Pint. Afar. 60 ; 
Piod. xvii. 87, Ac.) This is perhaps the same 
Gorgias whose name occurs in Justin (xii. 12) 
among the veterans whom Alexander sent home 
under Cmterus in b. c. 324 ; and, in that case, he 
must be distinguished from the Gorgias who is 
mentioned by Plutarch (AW. 7) as one of the 
officers of Eumenes in his battle against Craterus 
and Neoptolemus in Cappadocia, in n.c. 321. [E.E.] 
00*1101 AS (ropylas), of Leontini, a Cltalci- 
dinn coloiiy in Sicily, was somewhat older than 
the orator Antiphon (bom in b. c. 480 or 47.9), 
and lived to such an advanced age (some say 1 05, 
and others 109 years), that he survived Socrates, 
though probably only a short time. (Quintil. iii. 1. 
§9; comp. Xenoph. Anal), ii. 16; II. Ed. 
Foss, de Gorgia Leontino , llalle, 1828, p. 6, Ac. ; 
J. Geel, Histor. (Vii. Sopkutarum , in the Nova 
Acta Lileraria Socictatis Rheno- Trajrctinac, ii. p. 1 4.) 
The accounts which we have of personal collisions 
between Gorgias and Plato, and of the opinion 
which Gorgias is said to have expressed respecting 
Plato’s dialogue Gorgias (Athen. xi. p. 505), are 
doubtful. We have no particular information re- 
specting the early life and circumstances of Gorgias, 
hut we are told that at an advanced age, in n. v. 
427, he was sent by his fellow-citisens as ambas- 
sador to Athens, for the purpose of soliciting its pro- 
tection against the threatening power of Syracuse. 
(Diod. 53 ; Plat Jlifp. Maj. p. 282 ; Tinmeus, 
up. Dionys. Hid. Jttd. Lys. 3.) He seems to have 
returned to Leontini only for a short time, and 
to have spent the remaining years of his vigorous 
old age in the towns of Greece Proper, especially 
nt Athens and the Thessalian Larissa, enjoying 
honour everywhere as an orator And teacher of 
Rhetoric. (Diod. 1. e . ; Pint, de Socrat. Haem. 8 j 

“ iK 1 . 1 °:j «« -Hipp. My. p. 282. b, do, y. 
P» 449, b., Mono, p. 7 1 , Protag. pp.309, 315} comp. 
Foss, p. 23, Ac.) Silvern ( Ueber A nstoph. Viigd, 
j ’ ln ^e Memoirs of the Royal Acad, of Beni a) 
endeavoured to stove that Gorgias and his brother 
tterodicus, a physician of some note, settled at 
Athens but there is not sufficient evidence for this 
p mon. As Gorgias did not go as ambassador to 
®n* till after the death of Pericles, and at wo 
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have no trace of an earlier journey, we must reject 
the statement that the great Athenian statesman 
and the historian Thucydides were among his dis- 
ciples. (Philostr. Vii. Soph. p. 493, Epist. 13, p. 
919 ; comp. Diqnys. HaL Epist. ad Pomp. 2, Jud. 
de Thncyd. 24.) But his Sicilian oratory, in which 
he is said to have excelled Tisias, who was at 
Athens at the same time with him, perhaps as am- 
bassador from Syracuse (Paus. vi. 7. § 8 ; Plat. 
PJutedr. p. 267), must have exercised a consider- 
able influence even upon eminent men of the time, 
such as Agathon, the tragic poet, and the rhetori- 
cian Isocrates. (Plat. Symp. p. 198 ; Dionys. 
Hah de Isocrat. 1, de Compos. Verb. 23; Isocrat. 
Panath. i. p. 334, ed. Lange.) Besides Polus, who 
is described in such lively colours in the Gorgias of 
Plato, Alcibiades, Critias, Alcidamas, Aeschines, 
and Antisthenes, are called either pupils or imi- 
tators of Gorgias. (Philostr. p. 493, Ac., comp. p. 
919; Dionys. de Jsaeo , 19 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 63, 
vi. 1.) 

In his earlier years Gorgias was attracted, 
though not convinced, by the conclusions to which 
the Elcatics had come : but he neither attempted 
to refute them, nor dM he endeavour to reconcile 
the reality of the various and varying phaenomena 
of the world with the supposition of n simple, 
eternal, and unchangeable existence, as Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras, and the atomists had done. On 
the contrary, he made use of the conclusions of the 
Eleatics, for the purpose of proving that there was 
nothing which had any existence or reality ; and in 
doing this he paid so much attention to externals, 
and kept so evidently appearance alone in view, 
instead of truth, that he was justly reckoned among 
the sophists. His work. On Nature, or On that 
which is not , in which he developed his views, and 
which is said to have been written in B. c. 444 
(Olympiod. in Plat. Gorg. p. 567, ed. Routh.), 
seems to have been lost at an early time (it is 
doubtful whether Galen, who quotes it. Opera , vol. 
i. p. 56, ed. Gesner, actually read it) ; but wo 
possess sufficient extracts from it, to form a definite < 
idea of its nature. The work de Xenoph. Gorgia 
et Mclisso , ascribed to Aristotle or Theophrastus, 
contains a faithful and accurate account of it, though 
the text is unfortunately very corrupt: Sextus 
Empiricus ( adv . Math. vii. 65, Ac.) is more super- 
ficial, but clearer. The book of Gorgias was 
divided into three sections : in the first he endea- 
voured to show that nothing had any real exist- 
ence ; in the second, that if there was a real 
existence, it was beyond man’s power to ascertain 
it ; and in the third, that existence could not be 
communicated, even supposing that it was real and 
ascertainable. The first section, of which we have 
a much more precise and accurate account in the 
Aristotelian work than in Sextus Empiricus, shows 
on the one hand that things neither are nor ana 
nut, because otherwise being and not being would be 
identical ; and on the other hand, that if there 
were existence, it could neither have come to bo 
nor not come to be, and neither be one nor massy. 
The first of these inferences arises from an ambi- 
guity in tho use of the term of existence} the 
second from the fact of Gorgias adopting the con- 
clusion of Melissus, which is manifestly wrong, and 
according to which existence not having come to bo 
is infinite* and — applying Zteno’a argument against 
the reality of space — as an infinite has no exist* 
euce. Gorgias further makes bod use of another 
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argument of Zeno, inasmuch as he conceives the 
unit as having no magnitude, and hence as incor- 
poreal, that is, according to the materialistic views, 
as not existing at all, although with regard to 
variety, he observes that it presupposes the exist- 
ence of units. The second section concludes that, 
if existence were ascertainable or cognizable, every- 
thing which is ascertained or thought must be real ; 
but, he continues, things which are ascertainable 
through the medium of our senses do not exist, 
because they are conceived, but exist even when 
they are not conceived. The third section urges 
the fact, that it is not existence which is communi- 
cated, but only words, and that words are intelli- 
gible only by their reference to corresponding per- 
ceptions; but even then intelligible only approxi- 
mative!}', since no two persons ever perfectly 
agreed in their perceptions or sentiments, nav, 
not even one and the same person agreed with 
himself at different times. (Comp. Foss, pp. 107 
— 18.5.) 

However little such a mode of arguing might 
stand the test of a sound dialectical examination, 
yet it could not but direct attention to the insuffi- 
ciency of the abstractions of the Kleatics, and call 
forth more careful investigations concerning the 
nature and forms of our knowledge and cognition, 
and thus contribute towards the removal of the 
later scepticism, the germs of which were contained 
in the views entertained by Gorgias himself. He 
himself seems soon to have renounced this soph is- j 
tical schematism, and to have turned his attention 
entirely to rhetorical and practical pursuits. Plato i 
at least notices only one of those argumentations, J 
and does not even speak of that one in the ani- 
mated description which he gives of the peculiari- 
ties of Gorgias in the dialogue bearing his name, 
byt in the Euthgdemus (p. I’ll 4, 86, Ac. ). Isocrates 
(Helm. LuudtU.), however, mentions the book 
itself. 

Gorgias, as described by Plato, avoids general 
definitions, even of virtue and morality, and con- 
fines himself to enumerating and characterising the 
particular modes in which they appear, according 
to the differences of age, sex, Ac., and that not 
without a due appreciation of real facts, as is clear 
from an expression of Aristotle, in which he recog- 
nises this merit. (Plat. Ateno. p. 71, Ac. ; romp. 
Aristot .Fold. i. 9. § 13.) Gorgias further expressly 
declared, that he did not profess to impart virtue-- 
as Protagoras and other sophists did — but only the 
power of speaking or eloquence (Plat. Me no, p. 95, 
Gary. p. 452, Fhtleb. p. 58), and he preferred the j 
name of a rhetorician to that of a sophist ( Plat. 
Gory. p. 520 a, 449, 452) ; but on the supposition 
that oratory comprehended and was the master of 
all our other powers and faculties. (lh p. 456, 
454.) The ancients themselves were uncertain 
whether they should call him an orator or a sophist. 
(Cic. de Invent^ i. 5 ; Lucian, lifucrttft. 23.) 

In his explanations of the phaenomcna of nature, 
though without attaching any importance to phy- 
sics, (iorgias seems to have followed in the foot- 
steps of Empedocles, whose disciple he is called, 
though in ail probability not correctly. (I>iog. 
Laert. viii. 58 ; Plat- Mcno y p. 76, Gory. p. 453 ; 
comp. Dionjs. de Inocrai. 1.) 

The eloquence of Gorgias, and probably that of 
his Sicilian contemporary Tisias also, was chiefly 
ealculatod to tickle the ear by antitheses, by com- 
btanttone of words of similar sound, by the sym- 
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metry of its parts and similar artifices (Diod. xii. 
53 ; Cic. Orat. 49, 52 ; Dionys. Hal. passim)) and 
to dazzle by metaphors, hypallagae, allegories, re- 
petitions, apostrophes, and the like (Suidas ; Dio- 
nys. Hal. passim ) ; by novel images, poetical 
circumlocutions, and high-Bounding expressions, 
and sometimes also by a strain of ironyv (Aristot 
Uhet. iii. 1 7, 8 ; Xenoph. Symp. 2 ( Aristot. Met. 
iii. 1, 3, 14; Philostr. p. 492; Dionys, de Lift. 3.) 
He lastly tried to charm his hearers by a sym- 
metrical arrangement of his periods. ( Demetr. de 
Elocut. 15.) Hut as these artifices, in the applica- 
tion of which he is said to have often shown real 
grandeur, earnestness, and elegance (fj*ya\otrp4- 
vciav Kal atfivorrira teal /caAAiAiryleu', Dionys. da 
Admir. ri Demosth. 4), were made use of too pro- 
fusely, and, for the purpose of giving undue pro- 
minence to poor thoughts, his orations did not 
excite the feelings of his hearers (Aristot Met. iii. 
3, 1 7 ; Longin. de Subtim. iii. 1 2 ; Hermog. de 
Ideis , i. 6, ii. 9 ; Dionys. passim), and at all events 
could produce only a momentary impression. This 
was the case with his oration addressed to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, exhorting them to 
union against their common enemy (Aristot Met. 
iii. 14; Philostr. p. 493), and with the funeral 
oration which he wrote at Athens, though he pro- 
bably did not deliver it in public. (Philostr. p.493; 
and the fragment preserved by the Schol. on Hcr- 
mogenes, in Geel, p. 80, Ac., and Foss, p. 69, Ac.) 
Besides these and similar show-speeches of which 
we know no more than the titles (Geel, p. 33; 
Foss, p. 76, Ac.), Gorgias wrote loci communes pro- 
bably as rhetorical exercises, to show how subjects 
might be looked at from opposite points of view. 
(Cic. lirut. 12.) The same work scem^ to be re- 
ferred to under the title Onomasticon. ( Pollux, ix. 1.) 
We have besides mention of a work on dissimilar 
and homogeneous words (Dionys. de Comp. Verb. p. 
67, ed. Keiske). and another on rhetoric (Apollod. 
up. Duet. Jjun. viii. 58, Cic. lirut. 12; Qaintil. 
iii. 1. § 3; Suidas), unless one of the before-men- 
tioned works is to be understood by this title. 

Respecting the genuineness of the two declama- 
tions which have come down to us under the name 
of Gorgias, viz. the Apology of Pulamedes, and the 
Encomium on Helena, which is maintained by 
Ueiske, Geel (p. 48, Ac.), and Schonhorn (Dm- 
.i rrlut. de Authentia Jkrtlamationuni) quae Gorgiue 
Leant ini nomine ejetant, Breslau, 1826), and doubted 
by Foss (p. 80, Ac.) and 'others, it is difficult to 
give any decisive opinion, since the characteristic 
I«-c ui ia ri t«*s of the oratory of Gorgias, which appear 
in these declamations, especially in the former, 
might very well have been imitated by a skilful 
rhetorician of later times. 

The works of Gorgias did not even contain the 
elements of a scientific theory of oratory, any nun® 
than his oral instructions ; he confined himsell to 
teaching his pupils a variety of rhetorical artifices, 
and made them learn by heart certain formula* re- 
lative to them (Aristot. Elench. Soph. ii. 9), al- 
though there is no doubt that bit lecture* ben and 
there contained remarks which were very much to 
the point. (Aristot. ItheL iii. 18 ; comta Cic. dt 
Orat. ii. 59.) [A. Gin B.] 

GO'RGI AS (roofer), of Athens, a rhetorician 
of the time of Cicero. Young M. Cicero, when at 
Athens, received instructions from Gorgias in de* 
clamntion. but his father desired him to di*n ,5Rt 
him. (Cic. ad Fam. xtL 2L) It appears fi*i» 
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Plutarch (Cm*. 24) that Gorgias lad a dissolute life, 
and also corrupted his pupils ; and this circum- 
stance was probably tho cause of Cicero's aversion 
to him. Gorgias was the author of several works, 
vizi I* Declamations, which are alluded to by 
Seneca ( Controv . i. 4 ). Some critics are of opinion 
that the declamations which have come down to 
us under the name of Gorgias of Leontini, namely, 
the ’Anokoyla Uakap^ovs and ’Ey/dupior 'Ea4- 
yT jf' a re the productions of our rhetorician. 2. A 
work on Athenian courtezans (IIvpl r«Sv 'ABifivycriv 
'Eratpftw*', Athen. xiii. pp. 567, 583, 596) ; but 
it is not quite certain whether the author of this 
work is the same as our rhetorician. 3. A rhe- 
torical work, entitled Aiavolas nal Ae£fa>y, 

in four books. The original work is lost, but a 
I.atin abridgment by Kutilius Lupus is still ex- 
tant, under the title lie Piguris Sententiarum et 
EUxutionis. This abridgment is divided into two 
books, although Quintilian (ix. 2. 102, 106) 

states that Kutilius Lupus abridged the four books 
of Gorgias into one ; whence we must infer that 
the division into two books is an arrangement 
made by one of the subsequent editors of the trea- 
tise. (Comp. Kuhnken, Pracfut. ad Jiutil. Lup. 
p. x, &c.) I L. S.J 

GO'RGIAS (ropy(as). 1. A physician at Home, 
a friend and contemporary of Galen in the second 
century after Christ, to whom Galen dedicated his 
worksite Causis Procatarcticis. (Galen, lie Locis 
Afi'ert. v. 8. vol. viii. p. 362 ; lie (Unis. Procat. 
vol. vii. pp. 347, 352, ed. Chart.) 

2. A surgeon at Alexandria, mentioned in terms 
of praise by Celsus (lie A fed. vii. Praef. 14, pp. 
137, 451 ), who may be conjectured (from the names 
of his apparent contemporaries) to have lived in the 
third century u. c. I \V. A. G.] 

GO'RGIAS, a Lacedaemonian statuary, who 
flourished in the 87th Olympiad, it. c. 432. (Plin. 
H.N. xxxiv. 8. a 19 ; where, for (lortjias^ Laron , 
we should read Gorgias l Air on ; Sillig in Kdttiger's 
AmuUhca , vol. iii. p. 285.) 1 1*. S. ] 

GO'UUIDAS (P opylHas), a Theban, of the 
pjtrty of Epomeinondns and Pelopidas. When the 
first step had been taken towards the recovery of 
the CAdmeia from the Spartan garrison in it. 
379, and Archias and Leontiades were slain, Kpa- 
ineinondas and Gorgidas came forward and joined 
Pelopidas and his confedemtes, solemnly intro- 
ducing them into the Theism assembly, and calling 
on the people to light for their country and their 
gods. (Plut. Pe/op. 12.) In the next year, B. c. 
37H, Gorgidas and Pelopidas were Hoc o tare hs to- 
gether,^ and Plutarch ascribes to them tlie plan of 
tampering with Sphodrias, the Spartan hannost, 
whom Cleombrotus hnd left at Thespiae, to induce 
. to invade Attica, and so to embroil the Athe- 
nians with Lacedaemon. ( Plut. Pci op. ] 4, A (tcs. 

Xen. Hell. v. 4. 20, Ac.; comp. Diod. 

xv * 29 ‘) [K. E.1 

WHO ION (r opylwr), was, according to Xe- 
nophon (Anri. vii. 8. $ 8), the son of Hellas, and 
ongylus the Eretrian, who received a district in 
ysia, as the price of his treachery to his country. 
I ongylus.) The dates, however, would lead us 
““PP?? 0 he was a grandson rather than a 
hi* k u * Of this district Gorgion and 

T l 4 i th * r °°‘»gyltis were lords in b. c. 899, when 
mbron passed over into Asia to aid the lonians 
vuinstlissnphemes. It contained the four towns 
ambmiro, Phlnegntnbrium, Myrina, and Gryni- 
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um, and these were surrendered by the brothers to 
the Lacedaemonian general. (Xen. Hell, iii, 1« 

$ 6.) [E. E.] 

GORGO and GO'RGONES (Toffd and T6p- 
yoves). Homer knows only one Gorgo, who, ac- 
cording to the Odyssey (xi. 633), was one of the 
frightful phantoms in Hades: in the Iliad (v. 
741, viii. 349, xi. 36; comp. Virg. Aen. vi. 289 ), 
the Aegis of Athena contains the head of Gorgo, 
the terror of her enemies. Euripides (/on, 989 ) 
still speaks of only one Gorgo, although Hesiod 
( Theog. 278) had mentioned three Gorgones, the 
daughters of Phorcys and Ccto, whence they are 
sometimes called Phorcydes or Phorcides. (Aes- 
chyl. Prom. 793, 797 ; Pind. Pyth. xii. 24 ; Ov. 
Alet. v. 230.) The names of the three Gorgones 
are Stheino (Stheno or Stenusa), Euryale, and 
Medusa (lies. l.c. ; Apollod. ii. 4. § 2), and they 
are conceived by Hesiod to live in the Western 
Ocean, in the neighbourhood of Night and the 
Hesperides. Hut later traditions place them in 
Libya. (Herod, ii. 91 ; Pans. ii. 21. § 6.) They 
are described (Sc.ut. Here. 233) as gifted with 
serpents, raising their heads, vibrating their tongues, 
and gnashing their te?th ; Aeschylus (Prom. 794. 
&t\, C/tolph. 1050) adds that they had wings and 
brazen claws, and enormous teeth. On the chest 
of Cypselus they were likewise represented with 
wings. (Paus. v. 18. § l.) Medusa, who alone 
of her sisters was mortal, was, according to some 
legends, at first a beautiful maiden, but her hair 
was changed into serpents by Athena, in conse- 
quence of her having become by Poseidon the mo- 
ther of Chrvsaor and Pegasus, in one of Athena's 
temples, (lies. Theog. 287, &c. ; Apollod. ii. 4. 
$ 3 ; Ov. Met. iv. 792*; comp. Perseus.) Her 
head was now of so fearful an appearance, that 
every one who looked at it was changed into stone. 
Hence the great difficulty which Perseus had in 
killing her ; and Athena afterwards placed the 
head in the centre of her shield or breastplate. 
There was a tradition at Athens that the head of 
MeduBa was buried under a mound in the Agora. 
(Paus. ii. 21. § 6, v. 12. § 2.) Athena gave to 
Heracles a lock of Medusa (concealed in an urn), 
for it had a similar cfToet upon the beholder as the 
head itself. When Heracles went out against La- 
cedaemon he gave the lock of hair to Steroja.', the 
daughter of Cepheus, ns a protection of the town 
of Tegea, as the sight of it would put the enemy 
to flight. (Paus. viii. 47. § 4 ; Apollod. ii. 7. § 3.) 

The ntvtlius respecting the family of Phorcys, 
to which also the Graeae, Hesperides, Scvlla, and 
other fabulous beings belonged, has been inter- 
preted in various ways by the ancients themselves. 
Some believed that the Gorgones were formidable 
animals with long hair, whose aspect was so fright- 
ful, that men were paralysed or killed by it, and 
some of the soldiers of Marius were believed to 
have thus met with theirdeath (Athen. v.64). Pliny 
(//. X. iv. 31) thought that they were a race of 
savage, swift, and hair-covered women ; and Dio* 
dorus (iii. 55) regards them as a race of women 
inhabiting the western ports of Libya, who had 
been extirpated by Heracles in traversing Libya. 
These explanations may not suffice, and are cer- 
tainly not so ingenious as those of Hug, Hermann, 
('reuser, Hottiger, and others, but none of them 
has any strong degree of probability. (L. 8.J 
G< >RGO ( Topyti), a lyric poetess, a con temporary 
and rival of Sappho, who often attacked her in her 
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poems. (Max. Tyr. Dies. xxiv. 9, voLi. p. 478, ed. Herod. v. 104 ; Clinton, F, H. sub annis 499, 
idee.) On the relations of Sappho to her female 498, vol. ii. App. 5.) * 

contemporaries, Bee, besides the dissertation just 8. A Messenian, son of Eucletus, , was distiii- 
quoted, MUjlfbr, Hist, of the Lit . of Anc. Greece, guished for rank, wealth, and success In gymnastic 
vol. i. p. 1771 [P. S.] contests: moreover, unlike most athletes (says Po- 

GORGO. [ClsomknUw, p 793, a.] lybius), he proved himself wise and skilful its a 

GORGON ( Tipyuv ), the author of an historical statesman. In b. c. 218 he was sent aifembassador 
work Ilepl r£r lv 'Pd5y bwrmv, and of Scholia on to Philip V. of Macedon, then besieging Palus, in 
Pindar. (Athen. xv. p. 695-097 ; Hesych. s. v. Cephallenia, to ask him .to come to the aid of Mes- 
'Em*o\icuos, Karafyairr I ttjs ; Schol. ad Pmd. 01. senia agaiftst Lycurgus, king of Lacedaemon. This 
viL ; Fabric. BiU. Gniec. vol. ii. p. 65 ; Voss ins, request was supported by the traitor Leontius' for 
de Hist. Graec. p. 444, ed. Westermann.) [P. S.J his own purposes ; but Philip preferred listening 
GORGO'N IUS. [Garconius.] to the recommendation of the Acarnanians to in- 


GORGtyPAS (Topy aiiras), a Spartan, acted as 
▼ice-admiral under Hiemx and Antalcidas succes- 
sively, in B. c. 388. When Hierax sailed to 
Rhodes to carry on the war there, he left Gorgopas 
with twelve ships at Aegina, to act against the 
Athenians, who, under Pamphilus, had possessed 
themselves of a fort in the island, and who were 
soon reduced to such distress, that a powerful 
squadrou of ships was despatched from Athens to 
convey them home. Gorgopas and the Aeginctan 
privateers now renewing their attacks on the Athe- 
nian coast, Kunomus was sent out to act against 
them. Meanwhile, Antalcidas superseded Hierax 
in the command of the fleet, and being entrusted 
also with a mission to the Persian court, was es- 
corted by Gorgopas as far as Ephesus. Gorgopas, 
returning hence to Aegina, fell in with the squadron 
of Eunomus, and succeeded in capturing four of his 
triremes off Zoster in Attica. [See Vol. 11. p. 95, 
a.] Soon after this, however, Chabrias landed in 
Aegina, on his way to Cyprus to aid Evagoras 
against the Persians, and defeated the Spartans by 
means of an ambuscade. Gorgopas being slain in 
the battle. (Xen. Hell. v. 1. $$ 1 — 1*2; Polvaen. 

iii. 10 ; Hem. c. Lept. p. 479, ad tin.) [E. E.] 
GORGUS (T 6pyos). 1. Son of the Messenian 

hero, Aristomenes, who betrothed him in marriage 
to the maiden by whose aid he had himself escaped 
when captured by a body of Cretan bowmen, mer- 
cenaries of Sparta. [See Vol. I. p.«808.] Gorgus 
is mentioned by Pausanias as fighting bravely by 
his .father's side in the hist desperate struggle, 
when Eira had been surprised by the Spartans. 
Soon aft£r this Aristomenes declined to take the 
command of the Messenians, who wished to mi- 
grate to another country, and named Gorgus and 
Afanticlus, son of the seer Theoclus, as their lead- 
ers. Gorgus proposed to take possession of the 
island of Zacynthus, while Manticlus was in favour 
of a settlement in Sardinia. Neither of these 
courses, however, was adopted, and Rhegium was 
fixed upon as the new' home of the exiles. ( Paus. 

iv. 19, 21, 23; Muller, Dor. i. 7. § 10 ; coinp. 
Asaxilavx.) 

2. King of Sal am is, in Cyprus, was son of Cher- 
sis, and great-grandson of Evelthon, the contem- 
porary of Arcesiiaas III. of Cyrene. II is brother 
Onesilua, having long urged him in vain to revolt 
from the Persian king, at length drove him from 
the city, and, usurping the throne, set up the stand- 
ard of rebellion with the Ionian* in b. c. 499. 
Gorgus was restored to his kingdom in the next 
year on the reduction of the Cyprians and the 
death of Onesilus in bottle. He joined Xerxes in 
ills invasion of Greece, and his brother Philaon 
waa taken prisoner by the Greeks in the first of 
the three battles at Artemisium in b. c. 480. ( He- 
rod. ▼. 104, 115, vii. 98, viii. 11 ; Larcher ad 


vade Aetolia, and ordered Eperatus, the Achnean 
general, to carry assistance to the Messenians. 
(Paus. vi. 14 ; Polyb.v, 5, vii. 10 ; Suid. ».v. Tip- 
70s.) ’ [E. E) 

GORTYS (r iprus). 1. A son of Stymphelus, 
and founder of the Arcadian town of Gortys. 
(Paus. viii. 4.e§ 5.) 

2. A son of Tegeates and Maera, who, according 
to an Arcadian tradition, built the town of Oor- 
tyn, in Crete. The Cretans regarded him as a son 
of Rhadamnnthvs. (Paus. viii. 53. § 2.) [L. S.J 

GOTARZES. [Arrack* XX. XXI.] 

GRACCHANUS, M. JU'NIUS, assumed his 
cognomen on account of his friendship with C. 
Gracchus. (Plin. If.N. xxxiii. 2.) He wrote a 
work, Dc Potestatihus , which gave an account of 
the Roman constitution nnd magistracies frop the 
time of the kings. It stated upon what occasions 
new offices were introduced, and what changes 
w'ere made in the duties of the old ones. At least, 
from the fragments that remain, it may be inferred 
with probability that such were its contents. It 
was addressed to T. Pomponius Atticus, the father 
of Cicero’s friend. Atticus, the fnther, was the 
snt/ulis of M. Gracchanus. (Cic. de Leg. ii. 26.) It 
is likely that they were associates in some official 
college. 

Junius Graccnanns is cited by Censorinus (/)e 
Die A at. c. 20 ), Macrobius (Sat. i. 13), Pliny 
(//. X. xxxiii. 2), and Varro (De L.L. iv. 7, iv. 8, 

v. 4, v. 9). Hertrandus (Tht Jvrixp. ii. 1) thinks 
that the plebiscitum in Festus (s. r. PuUica Pon- 
dera) is taken from Gracchanus, since the name 
Junius is mentioned in the imperfect passage pre- 
ceding the plehiscitum. 

The seventh book of the treatise De Potestatihus 
is cited by Ulpian (Dig. I. tit. 13, pr.), and the 
same passage is also cited by Joannes Lydus (De 
Mag. i. 24 ), but Lydus does not cite Gracchanus 
from the original work, which, as he says in his 
Prooemium, was no longer extant when he wrote. 
Nay, he appears to cite Gracchanus rather from the 
fragment of Ulpian in the Digest than from the 
original work of Ulpian, and he seems to attribute 
to Gracchnnns part of that which is the later ad- 
dition of Ulpian. 

Pomponius, in the title of the Digest, De Origins 
Juris (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2), treats of magistrate*, 
and what he says of the office of quaestor seems to 
be partly borrowed from Gracchanus. Hence, ’It 
may be not unnaturally presumed that be has boo* 
rowed other materials from the same source. It la 
remarkable, that two passages which appear iff the 
Digest in an extract from the FnMridioh of PotU- 
ponius, arc cited by Lydus (L 26, 1; 84) frodt ifco 
work of Gains, Ad J^egem XII. Tabdhtrmk. JO - 
annes Lydus is an inaccurate writer, -team! 
ability, and it is not unlikely that, ^ -translating 
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fragments from -the Digest (which had been com- 
piled several years before he wrote), his eye rested 
on the heading of the extract from Gaius, which 
immediately precedes the extract from Pomponyis, 
and is conspicuous from being at the beginning of 
the second title of the first book of the Digest. 

Niebuhf builds largely (in the opinion of Dirk- 
sen and other eminent modem critics, too largely) 
on the fact that Lydus cites from Gaius that which 
the Digest gives. to Pomponius. It if Niebuhr's 
theory, that the commencement of the treatise of 
Gaius in the Twelve Tables gave an account of the 
early constitution and the vicissitudes of the Roman 
magistrates ; that Gaius, in this part of his work, 
took 0raochanu8 for his principal authority ; and 
that Gaius is trustworthy when he chooses Grac- 
chanus as a guide, but is not a safe and critical 
antiquary when he depends on his own researches. 
According to Niebuhr, Pomponius unfairly appro- 
priates the work of Gaius, which he epitomises in 
his Enchiridion^ while Lydus, by honestly copying 
Gaius, preserves copious remains of Gracchanus. 
Pomponius, in the fragment De Origins Juris , 
sometimes counts dates by the number of years 
from the expulsion of the kings, or from the first 
consulship. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. $ 20.) Lydus 
(i. 38) adopts the same mode of reckoning. Nie- 
buhr assumes that all such statements connected 
with the history of the magistrates, and adapted to 
the jfears of the consular era, are derived from 
Gracchanus. Gracchanus, he maintains, was an 
invaluable historian of the constitution, possessed 
the soundest notions, and derived his information 
from the most authentic sources, such as the writings 
of the pontiffs and the early law-books. 

Though the remains, which can with certainty 
be attributed to Gracchanus, are very scanty, and 
scarcely warrant such unqualified panegyric, they 
undoubtedly make us acquainted with some in- 
teresting and valuable facts in the early history of 
Rome. * 

(Niebuhr, IlisL of Rome, voL ii. pp. 10 — 12, 
pp. 118, n. 251, yol. iv. p. 40 ; Heffter, in Rhein. 
Museum fur Jurisp. vol. ii. pp. 117 — 124 ; Dirk- 
sen, Vermischte Sehriften, 8vo. Berlin, 1841, pp. 51 
— 68 ; Dirksen, lirucfistucke , &c., pp. 56 — 60 ; 
Krause, Vit. ei Frag. IlisL Rom. pp. 221-2, where 
the praennmen of Gracchanus is erroneously stated 
to be C. instead of M.) [J. T. G.J 

GRACCHUS, the name of an illustrious family 
of the plebeian Sempronia gens, of which the fol- 
lowing members are known in history. 

1. Tib. Sum prom us, Tib. f. C. n. Gracchus, 
was consul in u. c. 238 ; and with his colleague, 
P . Valerius Falto, carried on a war in Sardinia 
and Corsica, shortly after the insurrection of the 
Carthaginian mercenaries. He conquered the enemy, 
but, though he made no booty, he is said to have 
brought back a number of worthless captives, 
(host* i. v. Surdi ; Zonar. viii. 18 ; comp. Polyb. i. 
88; Orpi. iT. 12.) 

2* Tib, Sbmpronius, Tia f. Tia n. Gracchus, 
» distinguished general of the second Punic war. 
In ac. 21 fjf he was curule aedile; and shortly 
after the battle of Cannae, he was appointed ma- 
gister equitum to the dictator, M. .Junius Pern, 
whe bad to levy a fresh army against Hannibal. 
Botii then pitched their camp near Casiiinum ; and 
*ae dictator being obliged to return to Rome, 
Gracchus was entrusted with the command of the 
i but ;n accordance with the dictator's com- 
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mand, he abstained from entering into any engagd*- 
ment with the enemy, although there was no want* 
of favourable opportunities, and although the in- 
habitants of Casiiinum, which Wgtik; besieged by 
Hannibal, were suffering from famine. As there 
was no other way of rgueving the besieged without 
fighting against the enemy, he contrived in three 
successive nights to send down the river Vulturnus 
casks filled with provisions, which were eagerly 
caught up by the inhabitants, the river flowing 
through the town. But in the fourth night the 
casks were thrown on shore by the wind and 
waves, and thus discovered by the enemy, who 
now, with increased watchfulness, prevented the 
introduction of any further supplies into Casiiinum. 
The famine in the place increased to such a fearful 
degree, that the people and the garrison, which 
chiefly consisted of Praenestines, fed on leather, 
mice, and any herbs they could get, until at length 
they surrendered. The garrison was allowed to 
depart pn condition of a certain sum being paid for 
every man. Out of 570 men, more than half had 
perished in the famine, and the rest? with their 
commander, M. Anicius, went to Praeneste, where 
afterwards a statue Vas erected to Anicius, with 
an inscription recording the sufferings of the be- 
sieged at Casiiinum. Shortly after this aflair 
Gracchus accompanied the dictator to Rome, to 
report on the state of affairs, and to take mea- 
sures for the future. The dictator expressed great 
satisfaction with the conduct of Gracchus, and re- 
commended him for the consulship, to which he 
was accordingly elected for the year B. c. 215, with 
L. Postumius Albinus. The time was one of great 
disasters for Rome ; but Gracchus did not lose his 
courage, and inspired the senate with confidence, 
directing their attention to the point where it was 
most needed. He undertook the command of the 
volones and allies, marched across the river Vul- 
turnus, and pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Liternum. He there trained and disci- 
plined his troops, and prepared them to meet the 
enemy. On hearing that the Campanians were ^ 
about to hold a large meeting at Hamae, he marched 
towards Cumae, where he encamped, and from 
whence he made an unexpected attack upon the 
assembled Campanians. They were routed in a 
very short time, and 2000 of them, with their 
commander, Marius Alfius, fell in the engage- 
ment. After taking possession of their camp, Grac- 
chus quickly returned to Cumae, as Hannibal was 
encamped at no great distance. The latter, on 
hearing of the affair of Hnnme, hastened thither, 
but came too late, and found only the bodies of the 
slain, whereupon he too returned to his camp above 
Tifata ; but immediately after he laid siege to 
Cumae, us he was anxious to obtain possession of a 
maritime town. Grticchus was thus besieged by 
Hannibal : he could not place much reliance on his 
troops, but was obliged to hold out for the sake of 
the Roman allies, who implored his protection. 

He made a sully, in which he was so successful, 
that the Carthaginians, being taken by surprise, 
lost a great number of men ; and before they hud 
time to turn round, lie ordered his troops to with- 
draw within the walls of Cumae. Hannibal now 
expected a regular battle; but, as Gracchus re- 
mained quiet, he raised the siege, and returned to 
Tifata. Soon afterwards Gracchus mardhod ids 
troops from Cumae to Luceria in Apulia. 

For the year 214 his imperium was prolonged* 
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' Aid, ^lliua iW tagiote ff votaries, he was ordered mander of the allies in thcwar against the Gmtls, 
*lo u tfr y ori^hii opSHktbns id Apulia pb\xt the die- under the consul Marcellus, b. c. 196, and was oifte 
fetor, Q. Fabius Mhaimus, commanded him to go of the many illustrious persons that fell id battle 
to Benevenftdfe the very time he arrived agpinst the Boians. (Liv. xxxiii. 36.) 
flhere Hanno^^Htl* a large army, cante from Brut- 5. P. Sempronius Gracchus, was tribune of the 
tium ; but a little too late,iHfe place having been people in B.C. 189; and in conjunction with 'his 
already occupied by Gracchus. When the latter colleague, C. Sempronius ttutilus, he brought on 
l^ard that Hanno had pitched his camp on the accusation against M\ Acilius Glabrio, the con- 
’er Cator, and was nivaging and laying waste queror of Antiochus, charging him with having 
the country, he marched out, and took up his quar* appropriated to himself a part of the money and 
ten at a short distance from the enemy. His booty taken from the king at Thermopylae. Cato 
votaries, who had served in the hope of being re- also spoke against Glabrio on that occasion. (Liv. 
stored to freedom, now began to murmur; but as xxxvii. 57 ; Fest. s. v. penatores.) 


he had full power from the senate to act as he 
thought proper in this matter, he assembled the 
soldiers, and wisely proclaimed their freedom. This 
generous act created such delight among the men, 
that it was difficult to keep them from attacking 
the enemy at once. But the next morning at day- 
break he complied with their demand. Hanno 
accepted the battle. The contest was extremely 
severe, and lasted for several hours ; but the loss of 
the Carthaginians was so great, that Hanno, with 
his cavalry, was obliged to take to flight. After 
the battle, Gracchus treated a 'number of the volones 
who had behaved rather cowardly during the en- 
gagement, with that generous magnanimity which 
is so peculiar a feature in the family of the Gracchi, 
and by which they rise far above their nation. lie 
then returned with his army to Beneventiuu, 
where the citizens received them with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and celebrated the event with joy and 
festivities. Gracchus afterwards had a picture 
made of these joyous scenes, and dedicated it in the 
temple of Libertas on the Avon tine, which had 
been built by his father. 

At the end of the year he was in his absence 
elected consul a second time for n. c. *2 Hi, with Q. 
Fabius Maximus. Ife now carried on the war in 
Lucania, fought several minor engagements, and took 
some of the less important towns of the country; but 
as it was not thought advisable to draw the consuls 
away from their armies, Gracchus was commanded 
to nominate a dictator to hold the comitia. He 
nominated C. Claudius Centho. In b. u. 212 he was 
ordered by the consuls to quit Lucania, and again 
take up hfc quarters at Boneventam. But before he 
broke up an ill omen announced to him his sad 
catastrophe. He was betrayed by Flavius, a Lu- 
can ian, into the hands of the Carthaginian Alago. 
[Fi.avius, No. 2.] According to most accounts, 
he fell in the struggle with Alago, at Cam pi Ve- 
teres, in Lucania; and his body was sent to Han- 
nibal, who honoured it with a magnificent burial. 
Livy records several different traditions respecting 
his death and burial, bnt adds the remark that they 
do not deserve credit. (Liv. xxii. 57, xxiii. 19, 
24,25, 30, 32, £5—3 7, 48, *xiv. 10, 14-10, 43, 
xxv. 1, 3, 15 — 17; Appian, An nib. 35; Zonar. 
ix. 3, Ac. ; Oros. iv. 16 ; Kutrop, iii. 4, who con- 
founds Tib. Sempronius Long us with our Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus; Cic. Time. i. 3 7 ; Gellius, 
ii. 2.) 

3. Tib. Skmfromus Gracchus, probably a son 
of No. 2, was elected augur in B. c. 203, when he 
was yet very young, although it was at that time 
a very ran occurrence for a young man to be rriride 
a member of any of the colleges of priests. He 
died as AUgnr in b. a 174, during a plague. (Liv. 
xxix?88, xti. 20.) 

; 4* Tib. J^bmpromus Gracchus, was com- 


6. Tib. Sempronius, P. f. Tib. n. Gracchus, 
the father of the two illustrious tribunes, Tib. and 
C. Gracchus, was born about b. c. 210. In ri. c. 
190 he accompanied the consul, L. Cornelius Scipio, 
into Greece, and was at that time by for the most 
distinguished among the young Romans in the 
camp for his baldness and bravery. Scipio writ 
him from Amphissa to Pella to sonnd Philip's dis- 
position towards the Homans, who had to pals 
through his dominions on their expedition against 
Antiochus ; and young Gracchus was received by 
the king with great courtesy. In B.C. 187 he was 
tribune of the people ; and although he was per- 
sonally hostile to P. Scipio Africanus, yet he de- 
fended him against the attacks of the other tribunes, 
and restored peace at Rome, for which he received 
the thanks of the aristocratic party. It appears 
that soon after this occurrence Gracchus was re- 
warded with the hand of Cornelia, the youngest 
daughter of P. Scipio Africanus, though, as Plutarch 
states, he may not have married her till after her 
father's death. An anecdote about her engagement 
to him clearly shows the high esteem which he 
enjoyed at Home among persons of oil parties. One 
day, it is said, when the senators were feasting in 
the Capitol, some of Scipio’s friends requests* hiht 
to give his daughter Cornelia in marriage to Grac- 
chus, which he readily promised to do. On his re- 
turning home, and telling his wife Aemilia that he 
had given his daughter to wife, Aemilia censured 
him for his rashness, saying that if he had chosen 
Gracchus she would not have objected; and on bear- 
ing that Gracchus was the man whom Scipio had 
selected, she rejoiced with her husband at the happy 
choice. Some writers relate the same anecdote of 
his son Tiberius and Claudia, the daughter of Ap- 
pius Claudius and Antistia. Shortly after Gracchus 
also defended L. Scipio in the disputes respecting 
the accounts of the money he had received from An- 
tiochus. Towards the end of the year M. FulVius 
Nobilior, who claimed a triumph, was nobly sup- 
ported by Gracchus against the other tribunes, iri 
b. c. 1 83 he was one of the triumvirs to conduct A 
Homan colony to Satumia ; and shortly after this 
he must have been aedile, in which character be 
spent large sums npon the pnblic games. In 181 
he was made praetor, and received HispefifR Cite- 
nor as his province, in which he succeeded 
Fulvius Flaccus. {Flaccus, Fulvius, No. £•] 
When his army was ready he marched toftp eta? 
and having made an unexpected attack Upon 
Munda, he reduced the town to subitritsfion* -After 
receiving hostages, and establishing a garrison 
there, be took several strongholds of the CeH&* 
berians, ravaged the country, and in this manner 
approached the town of Certima, which WBfStiOrij 
fortified ; but as Its inhabitants despaired of be: 
able to resist him, they surrendered. They had tO 
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pay a large sum of money, and give forty of their 
nobles as hostages. Gracchus thence proceeded to 
Alee, where the Celtiberians were encamped. Here 
several skirmishes took place, until at last, by a 
feigned flight of his own men, he succeeded in 
drawing the Celtiberians away from their camp, of 
which he immediately took possession. On this 
occasion 19000 enemies are said to have been slain. 
Gracchus now proceeded to ravage the country, 
which, together with his victory, hui such an 
effect upon the people, that in a short time 103 
Celtiberian towns submitted to him. Laden with 
immense booty, Gracchus then returned to Alee, 
which he besieged. The place at first made a gal- 
lant resistance, but was compelled to surrender. 
He again gained great booty, but treated the 
conquered people with kindness ; and one Celti- 
berian chief, Thurrus, even entered the Roman 
army, and assisted Gracchus as a faithful ally. The 
large and powerful city # of Erga^ica opened its 
gates to the Romans. Some historians, says Livy, 
stated that these conquests were not so easily made, 
but that the Celtiberians invariably revolted after 
their submission, as soon as the enemy was out of 
sight, until at last a fearful battle was fought, the 
irreparable loss of which induced the Celtiberians 
to conclude a permanent peace. This may indeed 
have been so, for the Spaniards had been treated by 
nearly all the previous Roman generals with cruelty 
and treachery ; and the)' could not know that they 
had "now to do with a bold, gallant, and formidable, 
but at the same time a kind and honest enemy. 
In the year following Gracchus remained in Spain; 
and by his usual prudence and valour he again 
achieved the most brilliant exploits ; he relieved 
the town of Carabis, which was besieged by a large 
army of Celtiberians, and he afterwards defeated, 
by a stratagem, another army near Complega, which 
had Jhdcavoured to ensnare him. In this manner 
he gradually subdued all the Celtiberians, and he 
afterwards showed that he was %s great in the 
peaceful administration of his province, as he had 
before been at the Jiead of his armies. lie adopted 
Various excellent measures, which tended not only to 
secure his conquests, but to win the affections of the 
Spaniards to Buch a degree, that nearly fifty years 
afterwards they evinced their gratitude towards his 
son Tiberius, lie assigned lands and habitations 
to the poorer people, and established a series of 
laws to regulate their relations to Rome. In com- 
memoration of his achievements in Spain, lie 
changed the name of tho town of lllurcis into 
Graochuris. 

In b.c. 178 Gracchus returned to Rome, where he 
celebrated a splendid triumph over the Celtiberians 
and their allies, and was elected consul for the year 
following, with C. Claudius Pulchcr. He obtained 
Sardinia for his province, where he had to carry on 
a war against the revolted inhabitants. He gained 
a brilliant victory over the enemy, and then led 
r quarters. In the spring 

of the year following he continued his successful 
operations against the Sardinians, and reduced 
them to submission. When this was nchieved, and 
hostages wow received, he sent envoys to Rome to 
solicit permission to return with his army and cele* 
orate a triumph. But public thanksgivings only 
were decreed, and Gracchus was ordered to remain in 
bis province as proconsul. At the dose of a c. 1 75, 
however,' ha returned to Rome, and was honoured 
with a triumph over the Sardinians. He is said to 

voi.. u. 
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have brought with him fp jarraft fjumt*g «f caps 
tives, that t|ey were gold fbifp mejjp frifte,^rhicJf* 
gave rise to the proverb SapUftenqJks. A tablet 
was dedicated by him in thetemgjg|£f the Mater 
Matuta, on^vhich the reduc!ioify|p| Sardinia was*, 
recorded, and on wl#ch were’ represented the 
island itself and the battles Gracchus had fought 
there. , 

In b. c. 16.0 Gracchus was appointed censor with 
C. Claudius Pulcher. His censorship was charac- 
terised by a strictness bordering on severity ; seve- 
ral persons were ejected from the senate, and many 
equites lost tbeir horses. In consequence of this, 
the tribunes brought an accusation against the 
censors before the people, but both were acquitted. 
On that occasion Gracchus acted with great mag- 
nanimity towards his colleague, who was unpo- 
pular, while he himself enjoyed the highest es- 
teem and popularity, for he declared, that if his 
colleague should be condemned, he would accom- 
pany him into exile. With the money assigned 
to him for the public works he purchased the site 
of the house of P. Scipio Africanus, imd of some 
adjoining buildings, and there erected a basilica, 
which was afterwards called the Basilica Sem- 
pronia. A more important act of his censorship 
was his throwing all the libertini together in the 
four tribus urbanae, whereas before they had gra- 
dually spread over all the tribes. This measure is 
called by Cicero one of the most salutary regula- 
tions, and one which for a time checked the ruin of 
the republic. I n n. c. 1 64 Gracchus was sent by the 
senate as ambassador into Asia, to inspect the affairs 
of the Roman allies ; and it appears that on that 
occasion he addressed the Rhodians in a Greek 
speech, which was still extant in the time of 
Cicero. In u. c. 163 he was raised to the consul- 
ship a second time. Polybius mentions several 
other embassies on which he was employed by the 
senate, and in which he acted as a kind mediator 
between foreign princes and Rome, and afforded 
protection where it was needed. The time of his 
death is unknown : Orelli ( Onom . Tull. ii. p. 
•31) commits the blunder of saying that he fell in 
battle in Lucania, thus confounding him with 
No. 2. 

Tib. Sempronius Gracchus bad twelve* children 
by Cornelia, nine of whom appear to have died at 
an early age. The remaining three were Tiberius 
and Caius, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was 
married to the younger tScipio Africanus. In his 
private and family life Gracchus was as amiable a 
man as he was great in his public career : he was 
the worthy husband of Cornelia, nnd the worthy 
father of the Gracchi, and, like his two sons, he 
combined with the virtues of a Roman those of a 
man. Cicero mentions him in several passages in 
terms of high praise, and also acknowledges that he 
had some merits as an orator. (Liv. xxxvii. 7, 
xxxviii. 52, 53, 57. 60, xxxix. 5, 55, xL 35, 44, 
47—50, xli. 3, 11, 12, 21, 26, 33, xliii. 16—18, 
xliv. 16, xlv. 15; Polyb. xxiii. 6, xxvi. 4, 7, 
xxxi. 5, 6, 9, 13, 14, 19, 23, xxxii. 3, 4, 5, xxxv. 

2 ; Appian, Hispan . 43 ; Plut. Tib. (fracch, 1, 
Marvell . 5 ; Cic. Jlrul. 20, de lie PubL vi. 2, de 
Invent, i. 30, 49, de Nat Dear. ii. 4, ad Q. Frat. 
i. 2, de Divined. i. 17, 18, ii. 35, de Antic . 27, 
tic Orat. i. 9, 48, de Fin. iv. 24, de Of. ii. 12, 
de Trow Cons. 8 ; comp. Meyer, Fragm. OrutSom. 

>. 151, &c , 2nd edit. ; Niebuhr, Lectures odrRo- 
man I list. voLi. p. 269.) 
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- 7. Tib. Skmpronius Gracchus, the elder sob 
of No. 6. Tf Plutareh is right, that Tib. Gracchus 
was not thirty years old at his death, in b. c. 
133, he must have been born in b. c. 164; 
but we know that he was quaestor^n b. c. 1 37, 
an office which by law 'he could not hold till 
he had completed his thirty-first year, whence it 
would follow that he was bom about five years 
earlier, and that at his death he was about thirty- 
five years old. He lost his father at an early age, 
but this did not prevent his inheriting his father's 
excellent qualities, and his illustrious mother, Cor- 
nelia, made it the object of her life to render her 
sons worthy of their father and of her own ances- 
tors. It was owing to the care she bestowed upon 
the education of her sons, rather than to their 
natural talents, that they surpassed all the Roman 
youths of the time. She was assisted in her ex- 
ertions by eminent Greeks, who exercised great in- 
fluence upon the minds of the two brothers, and 
among whom we have especial mention of Dio- 
phanes of Mytilene, Menelaus of Marathon, and 
Blossius of Cumae. As the Gracchi grew up, the 
relation between them and their teachers gradually 
became one of intimate friendship, and of the highest 
mutual esteem and admiration. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother Caius ; and .although 
they grew up under the same influence, yet their 
natural talents and dispositions were developed in 
different wavs, so that their characters, though 
resembling each other in their main outlines, yet 
presented great differences. Tilierius, who was in- 
ferior to his brother in point of talent, surpassed 
him in the amiable traits of his gentle nature : his 
noble bearing, the softness of his voice, the sim- 
plicity of his demeanour, and his calm dignity, won 
for him the hearts of the people, iiis eloquence, 
too, formed a strong contrast with the passionate 
and impetuous harangues of Caius ; for it was tem- 
perate, graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as it 
did from the fulness of his own heart, it found a 
ready entrance into the hearts of his hearers. If 
the two brothers had been of an equal age, and 
could have united their efforts, their power would 
have been irresistible ; but as it was, each had to 
fight single-handed, and each fell a victim to the 
selfishness of the oligarchy, and the faithlessness 
and shortsightedness of the people, whose rights 
they had undertaken to defend. 

When Tib. Gracchus had arrived at the age 
of manhood, he was elected augur, and App. 
Claudios, who otherwise was not free from the 
haughtiness and selfishness so peculiar to his family, 
showed his esteem for Tiberius by offering him the 
hand of his daughter Claudia ; and most historians, 
according to Plutarch, related, that as App. Clau- 
dios had made the engagement without his wife's 
consent, she exclaimed, on being informed of it, 
“ Why in such a hurry, unless you have got Tib. 
Gracchus for our daughter's husband ?” 

When P. Scipio Africanus the younger, who 
was married to a sister of the Gracchi, undertook 
the command against Carthage, Tib. Gracchus 
accompanied him, and was a witness of the fearful 
foil of that city. Tiberius thus received the 
first practical lessons in military affairs from the 
most illustrious general of the time, in whose tent 
he lived, and whose friendship he enjoyed. The 
conj«»poraiy historian, Fannius, even related, that 
TiMPhs, whd surpassed all other soldiers in 
•oarage and attention to discipline, was the first 
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among the Romans who scaled the walls of Car- 
thage. 

About ten years after his return from this expe- 
dition, b. c. 137, Tiberius was appointed quaestor, 
and in this capacity he accompanied the consul, 
C. Hostilius Mnncinus, to his province of Hispania 
Citerior, where in a short time he gained both the 
affection of the Roman soldiers, and the esteem 
and confidence of the victorious enemy. When 
Mancinus, ffter being defeated by the Numan- 
tines, sent messengers to treat with them for a 
truce and terms of peace, the Spaniards, who had 
so often been deceived by the Romans in their 
negotiations, declared that they would not treat 
with any one except Tib. Gracchus ; for the confi- 
dence they placed in him personally was heightened 
by the recollection of the just and fair treatment 
they had received from his victorious father. Ti- 
berius accordingly was sent to Numantia, and con- 
cluded a pdhcc $rith the ftlu man tines on equitable 
terms. Considering the defeat which Mancinus 
had suffered, the terms were favourable to the 
Homans, nnd Gracchus saved by it an army of 
upwards of ‘20,000 men from utter annihilation ; 
but the concessions made to the Numantines were 
nevertheless more than the pride of the Roman 
senate could brook. After the conclusion of the 
peace, an incident occurred which gave further proof 
of the confidence which the Numantines placed in 
Tiberius. The Roman camp, and all that it contained, 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy ; and 
when the army had already commenced its retreat, 
Tiberiusdiscovered thatthe tablets containing the ac- 
counts of the money he had had to dispose of as quaes- 
tor were lost; and being anxious to recover them, 
that he might not be exposed to annoyances after his 
arrival at Rome, he returned with a few companions 
to Numantia. On his arrival he sent to the magis- 
trates, and begged of them to restore him the 
tablets. They were delighted at the opportunity 
of doing him a 4rrvice ; they invited him to enter 
the city, and received him in a manner with which 
they would have treated their aincercst friend,— 
they honoured him with a public banquet, restored 
to him the tablets, and when he left, they gave 
him permission to take with him, as a remem- 
brance, any thing he might please. But Tiberius 
took only some incense, which he wanted for a 
sacrifice. 

When Mancinus and Tiberias returned to Rome, 
the feelings which there prevailed formed a great 
contrast to each other ; for while the friends and 
relatives of the soldiers who had served in Spain were 
rejoiced at their safe return, and looked upon Grac-, 
chus as their saviour, the senate and the rest of the 
people regarded the treaty with Numantia as a dis- 
grace to the Roman name. The odium of the treaty, 
however, was thrown on Mancinus alone, who of 
course was the only responsible person. He was 
-tripped naked, and with his hands bound, he was 
delivered up to the Numantines, that the treaty 
might thus be annulled (b. c. 136). Tiberius, for 
the first time, enjoyed the admiration of the 
people, who rewarded his good services in the 
affair with affection nnd gratitude. P. Scipio 
Africanus, the brother-in-law of Gracchus, and then 
at the head of the aristocracy, took an active part 
in the proceedings against Mancinus, witnout 
?ttempting either to save him or to get the treaty 
with Numantia ratified. It would sewn that even 
as early as this time, Scipio and the whole body 
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of the aristocracy watched with fear and jealousy 
the career of Tiberius, whose popularity was gain* 
ing fresh strength every day. 

But the sympathy of Tiberius with the people 
was excited much more by its distress than by the 
demonstrations of its favour. His brother Caius 
related in some of his works, that Tiberius, on his 
march to Spain, in b. c. 137, as he was passing 
through Etruria, observed with grief and indigna- 
tion the deserted state of that fertile country ; 
thousands of foreign slaves in chains wefe employed 
in cultivating the land and tending the Hocks upon 
the immense estates of the wealthy, while the 
poorer classes of Roman citizens, who were thus 
thrown out of employment, had scarcely their daily 
bread or a clod of earth to call their own. He is said 
to have been roused through that circumstance to 
exert himself in endeavouring to remedy this evil. C. 
Laelius had, before him entertained the thought of 
interfering, but, for want of courage^ had despaired 
of success. Had the Licinian law, which regulated 
the amount of public land which a person might 
occupy, and the number of cattle he might keep on 
the public pastures, been observed, such a state 
of things could never have arisen. If Tiberius had 
wished to enforce obedience to the letter of that 
law, he would have acted with perfect justice, and 
no one could have censured him for it, but the 
greedy aristocracy, who had enriched themselves 
hy the violation of the law, would have moved 
heaven and earth to prevent such a measure. The 
state of things, moreover, had, by a long-continued 
neglect of the law, become so complicated, that a 
renewal of the Licinian law, without any modifi- ! 
cation, would have been unfair towards a large class { 
of the occupiers of public land, and it required the 
greatest care to act in the affair with prudence and 
moderation, and in a manner equitable and satis- 
factory towards all parties. Large tracts of public 
land had passed from father to son, and no one 
ever seems to have thought of the possibility of their 
being reclaimed by the state. Through this feeling 
of security niuny persons had erected buildings on 
their possessions, or hud otherwise laid out large 
sums of money upon them ; many also, who now 
possessed more than the live hundred jugera allowed 
by the Licinian law, had acquired either the 
whole or part of their possession by purchase, and 
were accustomed to look upon it as real property, 
although a moment's consideration would have con- 
vinced them that they were only precarious tenants 
of the republic, which might at any time claim its 
right of ownership. 

Amid these clashing interests, Tib. Gracchus 
determined to remedy the evil by endeavouring to 
create an industrious middle class of agriculturists, 
and to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of 
the aristocracy, whose covetousness, combined with 
the disasters of the second Punic war, had com- 
pletely destroyed the middle class of small land- 
owner*. With thi* view, he offered himself us 
a candidate for the tribuneship, and obtained it 
* u* y ear . *• c> 1^3. It should be observed, that 
ax this period the tribunes were elected in the 
nionth of June, the harvest time in 1 taly, but they 
did not enter upon their office till the 10th of 
JJeceraber. 

The people appear to have anticipated that 
Jracchus was going to undertaka something on 
heir behalf, for placards were seen in all parts of 
the city calling upon him to protect them ; but 
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he felt that his work was too serious and import- 
ant to be undertaken without the advice and 
assistance of others. His Greek friends, Diophanes 
and Blossius, and his mother, Cornelia, urged him 
on ; and hegpas supported hy the 'counsel of the 
most eminent men of the time, sueh as App. Clau- 
dius, his father-in-law, tho consul and great jurist, 
Mucius Scacvola, and Crussus, the pontifex maxi- 
mum all of whom were probably as much losers 
by the measures which Gracchus was going to bring 
forwurd as the Scipios and others who opposed 
him. The first bill which he brought before the 
people proposed, that the agrarian law of Licinius, 
which had in fnct never been abolished, should be 
renewed and enforced, with this modification, that 
besides the 500 jugera allowed by that law, any 
one might possess 250 jugera of the public land 
for each of his sons. This clause, however, seems 
to have been limited to two ; so that a father of 
two sons might occupy 1000 jugera of public land. 
The surplus was to be taken from them and distri- 
buted in small farms among the poor citizens. The 
business of measuring and distributing the land 
was to be entrusted to triumvirs, who were to be 
elected as a permanent magistracy. He further 
enacted, that in future the possession of public 
land should not be transferred by sale or purchase, 
in order that the wealthy might not be able gra- 
dually to acquire again more land than the law 
allowed. In the case of buildings erected on land 
which was to be thus given up, the possessors were 
to be indemnified by a sum of money determined 
by a fair valuation of the buildings. There re- 
mains only one point in this agrarian law, for 
which the legislator is open to censure, not indeed 
on the ground of injustice, but merely on that of 
unfairness. A considerable, though probably not a 
very great number of those who had to give up a 
portion of their possessions, had acquired either the 
whole or a part by purchase ; ana as they had to 
give up their surplus, like those who had not paid 
for their land, those men were positive losers, just 
as much as if Gracchus had taken from them their 
private property. To remove all complaints on 
this ground, Gracchus ought to have added a 
clause, that such persons should receive from the 
public treasury the sums for which they had bona 
tide purchased the land, or else that the land thus 
purchased should not come within the law, and 
should be treated as private property, with which 
the law had nothing to do. The state ought, at all 
events, to have made this sacrifice. The opposition 
of the aristocracy would not indeed have been 
silenced by such a measure, but there would cer- 
tainly have been no ground for that bitter exas- 
peration which Gracchus now r called forth. It is 
ever to be lamented that Gracchus did not intro- 
duce into his law a clause of that description. 

The faction of the opposition, consisting of the 
senate and the aristocmey, was not numerous, but 
violent in the highest degree, and the thousands 
who were to be benefited by the measure were 
ready to support Gracchus at any risk ; the issue 
of the struggle, therefore, could not be doubtful, 
mid it would have been hopeless to oppose the 
agrarian law in tho ordinary constitutional way, 
for as soon as the bill was passed by the tribes, 
it became law, the sanction of the senate not 
being required. The senatorial party, tharef ot% . re- 
sorted to intrigues. A noble specimen fffthe 
deeply-felt and impressive eloquence with which 
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Gracchus addressed the people in those days is 
preserved in Plutarch ( Tib. Grace. 8) : it bears all 
the marks of genuineness, and has unjustly been 
considered by modern critics as a spurious piece of 
declamation. When Tiberius brought forward his 
bill, and it was manifest that it would be carried, 
the senatorial party resorted to the only means that 
was left them, — they gained over to their side one 
of the tribunes, M. Octavius Caecina, a man of a 
most obstinate character, who himself occupied 
more of the public domain than the law allowed. 
His interposition would of course have thwarted all 
the plans of Tiberius. The disputes between the 
two tribunes went on day after day, and Tiberius, 
though he was by no means in affluent circum- 
stances, offered to indemnify Octavius out of his 
own purse, for the loss which he might sustain 
through the agrarian law. This offer was refused 
with indignation. Tiberius was prevailed upon to 
refer the matter to the senate ; but there he was 
only abused, and the question did not advance one 
stop further. When the people again met, and 
Tiberius saw no other way of carrying his measure, 
he declared that, as two tribunes differed in their 
opinions upon the public goad, and could not come 
to any understanding, one of them must resign his j 
office. Tiberius suspended the entire administration j 
of government, and under heavy penalties forbade the | 
magistrates to exercise their official authority, until i 
this question was settled. Fear and exasperation ! 
increased, and the people looked forward with j 
trembling to the day when the matter was to come j 
to a decision. When the day of the assembly ar- ! 
rived, Tiberius publicly implored Octavius to yield I 
to the wishes of the people, who desired nothing 
but what they had a right to claim. When this 
request was also repudiated, Tiberius proceeded to 
carry his threat into execution, but offered that his 
own case should^ be put to the vote first. When 
all attempts failed, Tiberius proposed the deposition 
of Octavius, and put it to the vote at once. When 
seventeen out of the thirty-five tribes had already 
voted for his deposition, Tiberius stopped the pro- 
ceedings, and again implored Octavius to desist 
from his opposition ; but Octavius indignantly ex- 
claimed, “ Complete what thou hast begun.” The 
eighteenth tribe voted, and the tribuneship of 
Octavius was gone: he was dragged from the 
hustings, and with difficulty escaped Isung mur- 
dered on the spot. The deposition of a tribune was 
a thing unheard of in the history of Home, and was, 
accordingly, proclaimed by the opposition as an 
unconstitutional act. They now triumphed over 
Gracchus, since he had given them a handle, and 
by his own act seemed justify their hostility 
against him. The deposition of Octavius for the 
lawful exercise of his rights has been looked upon 
by both ancient and modem writer* as u violation 
of the laws of the Homan constitution, hut its in- 
justice was only of a formal nature, a mere irre- 
gularity ; and Tiberius, as Niebuhr (lectures on 
Ham. Hint. vol. i. p. 333) justly remarks, might 
have said that a tribune who acted independent 
of the people was an abase, and a still greater irre- 
gularity ; the people surely had the right to tako 
away a commission from a man to whom they had 
given it ; it is an absurdity if in a republic this 
right is not maintained. 

iter the removal of Octavius, the agrarian law 
ied without opposition, and permanent tri- 
umvirs acre appointed to superintend the measur- 
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ing of the public land possessed by the wealthy, to 
deprive them of that which was beyond the amount 
allowed by the law, and to distribute it among the 
poor. The persons appointed as triumvirs were 
Tib. Gracchus, App. Claudius, his father-in-law, 
and his brother C. Gracchus, who was then little 
more than twenty years old, and was serving 
in the camp of P. Scipio at Numantia. Fortune 
thus seemed to favour the undertakings of Grac- 
chus, and the people evinced a most enthusiastic 
attachment to him ; but the treatment which he 
experienced in the senate, where P. Scipio Nasica 
was at the head of the aristocracy, was of a very 
different kind : he was attacked with contumely 
and the most unbridled fury. At the same time, 
one of his intimate friends suddenly died, and his 
body bore marks of poison. Such things were just 
so many proofs to Gracchus that it required the 
greatest precaution not to fall into the hands of 
some secret assassin. Whenever, therefore, he ap- 
peared in public, he was surrounded by a body of 
friends, who formed a sort of body-guard. 

About this time a messenger arrived from Asia, 
with the will of king Attalus, who had bequeathed 
his kingdom and his property to the Roman peopl 
Gracchus availed himself of this opportunity for 
enabling the poor, who were to receive lands, to 
purchase the necessary implements, cattle and the 
like ; and he accordingly proposed that the money 
which Attalus had bequeathed to the Romans 
should be distributed among the people. It is ge- 
nerally stated that this law was carried, but in the 
Kpitome of Livy (lib. 58) we read that lie only 
promised the people to bring forward the bill. His 
agrarian law had evidently the object of creating an 
■ industrious middle class of husbandmen ; and, in 
I order to infuse some better blood into them, he is 
said to have entertained the idea of extending the 
| Homan franchise, by admitting the Italian allies to 
i the full rights of Roman citizens. (Veil. Pat. ii. 2.) 
i The matter certainly appears to have been discussed 
I at the time, but no steps seem to have been taken, 
though it would have been one of the wisest and 
most salutary measures that could have been de- 
vised. lie further abridged the time that Roman 
citizens had to serve in the armies. Marrobins 
(Sat. ii. 10) mentions a judiciaria of Tiberius, 
but this seems to be only a mistake, the name of 
Tiberius being there written instead of Catus. 
Tiberius went even so far as to threaten to de- 
prive the senate of the administration, inasmuch 
as he declared that the senate had no right to de- 
cide upon the towns and cities of the kingdom of 
Pergamus. Tiberius hn<f thus reached the zenith 
of his power, but fortune began to turn ngoi&t 
him. The opinion of his opponents that he MW 
violated the sacred character of a tribune in the 
person of Octavius, had gradually spread among the 
people, which in its short-sightedness could not 
distinguish In' tween the motives of the two parties, 
and merely looked for momentary advantages and 
gratifications. Hence they began not only to show 
indifference towards their sincere and disinterested 
protector, but even turned against him. In <W* 
dition to this, his enemies spread the absurd report 
that Tiberius had secretly received a diadem and a 
purple robe from the Pergamcnian messenger, and 
that he entertained the thought of making himself 
king of Rome. This report, which every one must 
have known to be a mere malicious calumny,' was 
spread abroad by the contemptible Pompeius, with 
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whom Scipio Nasica, and other persons of distinc- 
tion, made common cause. 

Tiie period at which the tribunes for the next 
year were to be elected was now drawing near, and 
Tiberius himself, as well as his friends, were fully 
convinced that after the expiration of his office 
his laws would be abolished, and that his life 
would be in imminent danger a9 soon as he 
should be divested of the sacred office jof tribune. 
He therefore resolved to offer himself as a can- 
didate for the tribuneship of the following year. 
This was indeed an irregularity, for up to that 
time no man had ever been invested with the 
office for two consecutive years ; but Tiberius was 
compelled by necessity, and the duty of self- 
defence, to offer himself as a candidate. It was 
unfortunate for him that the election of the tri- 
bunes fell in the month of June, when the coun- 
try-people, on whom he could r<j4y most, were 
occupied with the harvest in the fields. The 
people assembled thus consisted, for the most 
part, of the city populace, who had little or no 
sympathy with him. His heart was filled with dark 
apprehensions and misgivings. lie went about, 
leading his little son by the hand, and imploring 
the people not to desert him, and not to expose him 
to the fury of his enemies, against whom he had 
protected them. The tribes began to vote, and 
two had already declared in favour of Tiberius, 
when the aristocrats, who were mingled among the 
people, exclaimed that the elect i n was illegal, and 
that no man could be elected tribune for two suc- 
cessive years. The presiding tribune, Kubrius, did 
not know what to do ; another tribune offered to 
take the presidency, but the rest maintained that 
this could be decided only by lot. Amid such dis- 
putes the day passed away, and seeing that his 
enemies were gaining the upper hand, Tiberius 
proposed to defer the election ti^l the next day. 
11c now went about with his child, and endeavoured 
to rouse the people's sympathy. They were moved by 
his fear and danger; a large crowd gathered around 
him ; they conducted him home, urged him not to 
despair, and kept watch about his house all night, 
to protect him against any unforeseen attack. 
Cheered by this demonstration of the people's fa- 
vour, he, in conjunction with his friends, devised 
during the night a plan on which they were to act, 
if his enemies should use violence. 

At daybreak the auspices were consulted, but 
the signs were unfavourable, and Tiberius was 
doubtful os to whether he should go to the assem- 
or not ; but his friend Blossius urged him on 
» 0 t to give up his plans for things which perhaps 
were merely accidental. The people were assem- 
bled in the area of the capitol, and many of them 
came down to invite him and conduct him thither. 
When he arrived he was received with loud cheers 
and acclamations, and all promised well ; but, when 
the voting began, the aristocrats did all they could 
to disturb the proceedings, and tho noise and tu- 
mult became so great that no one could be heard. 
At this moment a senator, who was a friend of 
Gracchus, made his way through the crowd up to 
him, and informed him that the senators were as- 
sembled, and that, as they could not prevail upon 
the consuls to carry out their commands,, they 
themselves were resolved to kill Tiberius, and had 
iW this purpose armed mauy of their slaves and 
partisans. When Tiherius communicated this in- 
telligence to those who stood nearest to him, thev 
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immediately prepared to repel force by force. 
Those who were at a greater distance wanted to 
know the cause of this sudden commotion, and as 
Tiberius couM not make his voice heard, on account 
of the tumultuous noise, he pointed with his hand 
to his head, to indicate that his life was in danger. 
This act was maliciously interpreted by his enemies 
as a sign by which he demanded the diadem, and 
they hastened to inform the senate of it. The 
senators pretended to be greatly alarmed, and 
I*. Scipio Nasica called upon the consuls to save 
the republic ; but the consuls refused to have re- 
count to violence. The people, who in the mean 
time had learned that the life of their tribune was 
threatened, immediately armed themselves with 
sticks, the legs of the benches, and any other wea- 
pons they could lay hold of, and drove the aristo- 
crats from the assembly. The confusion became 
general, and the tribunes took to flight. A report 
was quickly spread that Tiberius bad deposed his 
colleagues, and was going to continue ir his office 
without any.election. 

This was the moment which the aristocratic 
party had been anxnftislv looking for. Scipio Na- 
sica sprang up, and exclaimed, “As the consul 
betrays the republic, do you who wish to maintain 
the constitution follow me.” The senators rushed 
towards the assembly fr m the temple of Fides, 
where they had held their meeting. The people dis- 
persed in all directions, and all who did not give 
way to the senators, or ventured to oppose them, 
were knocked down witli clubs and sticks. Tibe- 
rius, in endeavouring to escape, fell over the body 
; of a man who was killed, and as he was attempting 
1 to rise, he received a blow on his head, and was 
; killed, lie fell at the entrance of the temple of 
' Fides >" front of the statues of the kings. The 
honour of being the murderer of Gracchus was dis- 
puted between 1’. Saturcius, one of his own col- 
! leagues, and L. Rufus. Upwards of 300 persons 
i were killed on that day by*sticks and stones, but 
none by the sword. In the night following their 
bodies were thrown into the Tiber, and the sur- 
viving friends of Gracchus had to suffer imprison- 
ment, exile, and death, at the hands of their infuri- 
ated ^ml merciless opponents. 

These, and other calamities which afterwards re- 
sulted from the legislation of Tiberius, though it 
was by no means their cause, might jverhaps have 
boon avoided by a little more prudence on the j.«art 
of Tiberius. We may indeed regret that he did 
not all he might have done, but we cannot blame 
him for what lie did : his motives were the 
purest, and he suffered the death of a martyr in 
the noblest cause that a statesman can embrace — 
the protection of the poor and oppressed. All the 
odimn that has for many centuries been thrown 
upon Tiberius and his brother C’aius arose partly 
from party prejudice, and more especially from a 
misunderstanding of the nature of a Roman agrarian 
law, which, although it had been pretty clearly 
explained by Sigonius, was yet never generally 
recognised till the time of Niebuhr. Velleius Pa- 
terculus, who is otherwise biassed against the 
agrarian law of Gracchus, gives a noble testimony 
to his character, in these words, M Vita innocentis- 
simus, ingenio tlorentissimus, proposito snnetissimus, 
tantis denique adornntus virtu tibua, qpnm ts% per- 
fecta et nntura et industria, mortalis Wnditio 
reeipit.” ( PI ut. Vi fa Tib, Gracchi ; Appian, ft. C, 
i. 0—17; Liv. Epit. 58; Yelk Pat. ii. 2, 3; 
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Dion Casa. Fragm. Petr. 86 — 88 ; Oros. v. 8, 
See . ; Aar. Viet, de Vir. Iliustr. 57 ; and the pas- 
sages of Cicero which are collected in Orelli’s (Mo- 
mastioon , vol. ii. p. 531, &c. ; comp. F. D. Gerlach, 
Tib. und C. Gracchus* pp. 1 — 30; Meyer, Fragm. 
OraL Rom. p. 215, &c. 2d edit. ; Ahrens, Die drei 
Volkstribunen Tib. Gracchus , Drusus und Sulpicius ; 
Niebuhr, Lectures on Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 223, &c., 
ed. Schmitz.) 

8. C. Sbmpronius Gracchus, the brother of 
No. 7, and son of No. 6, was, according to Plu- 
tarch, nine years younger than his brother Tiberius, 
but he enjoyed the same careful education. He 
was unquestionably a man of greater power and 
talent than his brother, and had also more oppor- 
tunity for displaying his abilities ; for, while the 
career of Tiberius lasted scarcely seven months, 
that of Caius extends over a series of years. 

At the time of his brother’s murder, in B.c. 133, 
Caius was in Spain, where he received his first 
military training in the army of P. Scipio Africa- 
ns*, who, although his wife was the sister of the 
Gracchi, exclaimed, on receiving the intelligence of 
the murder of Tiberius, “ So ‘perish all who do the 
like again ! ” It was probably in the year after*his 
brother’s murder, b. c. 132, that Caius returned 
with Scipio from Spain. The calamity which had 
befallen his brother had unnerved him, and an 
inner voice dissuaded him from taking any part in 
public affairs. The first time that he spoke in 
public was on behalf of his friend Vettius, who was 
under persecution, and whom he defended. On 
that occasion he is said to have surpassed all the 
other Roman orators. The people looked forward 
with great anticipations to his future career, but 
the aristocracy watched him with jealousy, seeing 
that he promised greater talent, energy, and passion 
than his brother, in whose footsteps it was pre- 
sumed that he would follow. In b. 131, C. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, a friend of the Gracchi, brought 
forward a bill to enablt a person to hold the office 
of tribune for two or more consecutive years. C. 
Gracchus supported the bill, but it was rejected. 
The speech he delivered on that occasion appears 
again to have made a deep impression upon both 
parties ; but after this time Caius obeyed the 
calling of his inner voice, and for a number of years 
kept altogether aloof from public affairs. During 
that period it was even rumoured that he disapproved 
of his brother’s measures. Some circumstance or 
other, of which, however, we have no distinct 
record, seems again to have excited the fears of the 
optimates, and plans were devised for preventing 
Cains from obtaining the 'trihuneship. It is not 
impossible that this fear of the aristocracy may 
have been excited by Caius’s speech against M. 
Pennus, which at any rate must have been de- 
livered shortly before his quaestorship, b.c. 126. 
(Cic. Brut. 28 ; Fest. s. v. respubtiens.) Chance 
seemed to favour the schemes of the optimates, for 
in B.C. 126 the lot fell upon C. Gracchus to go 
as quaestor to Sardinia, under the consul L. Aurelias 
Orestes ; and since he was fond of military life, for 
which he was as well qualified and disciplined as 
for speaking in public, he was pleased with the 
opportunity of leaving Rome. 

For a time Caius was thus removed from the 
jealous and envious eyes of the nobles, but in his 
rovince he soon attracted the greatest attention ; 
e gained the approbation of his superiors and the 
attachment of the soldiers. lie whs bravo against 
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the enemy, just towards his inferiors, punctual in 
the discharge of his duties, and in temperance and 
frugality he excelled even his elders. His popu- 
larity in the province is attested by two occurrences. 
As the winter in Sardinia had been very severe 
and unhealthy, and ns the soldiers were suffering 
in consequence, the consul demanded clothing for 
his men from the allied towns of the island. The 
towns sent a petition against this demand to the 
senate at Rome, which thereupon directed the con- 
sul to get what he wanted by other means. But 
as he was unable to do this, Caius went round to 
the towns, and prevailed upon them voluntarily to 
supply the army with clothing and other necessa- 
ries. About the same time ambassadors of king 
Micipsa arrived at Rome to inform the senate, that 
out ofregard for C. Gracchus, the king would send 
a supply of com for the Roman army in Sardinia. 
These proofs of the great popularity and reputation 
of Caius were the cause of fresh fear and uneasiness 
to the optimates. He had now been absent in 
Sardinia for two years, and his return was dreaded. 
In order to prevent this, fresh troops were sent to 
Sardinia to replace the old ones ; and Orestes was 
ordered to remain in the island, it being intended 
by this measure to keep Caius there also, on ac- 
count of his office. But he saw through their 
scheme, and thwarted it. It appears that during the 
latter period of his stay in Sardinia he had altered 
his mind, and that his vocation had become clear 
to him. It is reported that the shade of his brother 
appeared to him in his dreams, and said, ** Caius, 
why dost thou linger ? There is no escape, thou 
must die, like myself, in defending the rights of the 
people.” It is attested by Cicero and Plutarch 
that Caius was not a demagogue, and that he was 
drawn into his political career by a sort of fatality 
or necessity rather than by his own free will, and 
that had it no^ been for the exhortation of his 
brother’s shade, he would never have sought any 
public office. But when he heard the call of 
Tiberius, and was at the same time informed of 
the command issued by the senate respecting Au- 
relius Orestes, he at once embarked, and appeared 
| at Home, to the surprise of all parties. The opti- 
mates were enraged at this conduct, and even his 
friends thought it a strange thing for a quaestor to 
quit the camp without a special leave of absence, 
lie was taken to account before the censors, but he 
defended himself so ably, and proved so clearly 
that he had not violated any law or custom, that 
he was declared perfectly innocent. But his ene- 
mies, bent as they were upon destroying all his it£ 
fluence, annoyed him with various other accusations, 
one of which was, that he had participated in the 
recent revolt of Fregellae. These prosecutions, 
however, were nothing but foul and ill-devised 
schemes to deprive Gracchus of the popular favour : 
none of the charges was substantiated by evidence, 
and all of them only served to place his innocence 
in a more conspicuous light. C. Gracchus, who was 
thus irritated and provoked by acts of glaring in- 
justice, encouraged by the desire of the people to 
come forward as their patron, filled with confidence 
in his own powers and in the justice of the people’s 
demands, and, above all, stimulated by the manes 
of his murdered brother, at once determined to be- 
come a candidate for the tribunesbip, and to carry 
out the plans of his brother. When M* inothef 
heard of this resolution, she implored him in the 
most moving terms to desist from his scheme, and 
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not to deprive her of her Inst comfort and support 
in her old age. But it was too late; Cains had 
already gone too far ; his hatred of his brother's 
murderers, and the enthusiasm of the people, who 
flocked to Rome from all parts to choose him as 
the defender of their rights, did not allow him to 
retrace his steps. The whole of the aristocracy, 
without exception, opposed his election, but in 
vain ; and all they could effect was that Caius was 
not elected first, as he had anticipated, but only 
fourth. Caius, however, as Plutarch remarks, soon 
ipude himself first, for he surpassed all his contem- 
poraries in eloquence; and his misfortunes gave 
him ample scope for speaking freely, when he 
* lamented the death of his brother, to which he re- 
curred as often as an opportunity was offered. 

He entered on his tnouneship on the 10th of De- 
cember, b. c. 123. The first steps he took as a 
legislator may be regarded as an expiatory sacrifice 
which he offered to the shade oP his brother, for 
they wdte directed against his enemies and mur- 
derers. The first law he proposed was aimed 
at the ex-tribune Octavius, and enacted that who- 
ever had been deprived by the people of one office 
should never be allowed to offer himself again as a 
candidate for another ; the second, which was di- 
rected against- the murderers of his brother and 
friends, and more especially against Popillius 
Lnenns, enacted that whoever had put to death or 
banished a Roman citizen without a trial should be 
liable to a public prosecution. The former of these 
bills, however, was withdrawn by Caius at the re- 
quest of his mother ; and Laenas avoided the one 
aimed at him by voluntary exile. 

After these preliminary steps he renewed the 
agrarian law of his brother, which had not indeed 
been repealed ; but the proper way of carrying it 
into effect had been prevented and delayed by a 
variety of disputes, which belong to the period be- 
tween the death of Tiberius nmLthe tribiuieship of 
Caius. The remaining part of li is legislation had 
two great and distinct objects: find to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, and secondly to weaken 
the power of the senate, and with it that of the 
aristocracy generally. His plan was most exten- 
sive, and embraced nearly every branch of the ad- 
ministration ; but the details are very little known, 
some of his laws being only slightly alluded to ; 
but if we may judge from those of which we have any 
Accounts, we are led to conclude that his legislation 
was of the wisest and most salutary kind; and 
that, if his plans had not been thwarted by the 
. blind and greedy aristocracy, the Roman republic 
^ might have derived infinite blessings from it. He 
carried a law enacting that the soldiers should be 
equipped at the expense of the republic, without 
any deduction being made on this account from 
their pay, as had heretofore been done ; another 
law ordained that no person under the age of seven- 
teen should be drafted for the army. A third law 
enacted that every month com should be sold at a 
low and fixed price to the poor. The republic had 
thus to purchase large supplies of grain ; and out 
of the public granaries the people were to receive 
the bushel (modius ) of com at five-sixths of an as. 
To carry this law into proper effect, it was neces- 
•ary to build extensive granaries, which Caius 
superintended and conducted with the most minute 
care and unwearied vigilance. The ruins of these 
extensive public granaries existed at Rome through- 
out the middle ages, but at present no trace of them 
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is visible. This measure, which may be regarded 
as a kind of poor-law, has been censured by writers 
of all ages, because, it is said, it drained the public 
treasury, because it led the people to idleness and 
indolence, and because it paved the way for that 
unruly democracy in which the republic perished. 
But in the first place, it must be borne in mind, 
that C. Gracchus did not give away the grain for 
nothing, but only sold it at so low a price that the 
poor, with 9ome labour, might be enabled to sup- 
port themselves and their children ; and secondly, 
that Rome was a republic with immense revenues, 
which belonged to the sovereign, that is, to the 
people ; and a large class of this sovereign people 
was suffering from want and destitution. There 
was no other remedy ; the state was obliged to 
support these poor ; and it is, as Niebuhr justly 
remarks, the duty of a free and proud nation to 
provide for those members of the community who 
are unable to provide for themselves. 

The power of Caius's oratory was irresistible, and 
carried victory with it in all he undertook ; and on 
the wings of popular favour he was carried from 
triumph to triumph. He now resolved to direct 
the weapons he had* hitherto wielded on behalf of 
the poor against the power of the senate, which had 
excited his indignation by systematically opposing 
and disturbing his proceedings with the people. 
Hitherto the judges in the case of judicia publica 
had been elected from and by the senators ; and 
these judges being generally men of the same class 
as those who were brought before them to be tried, 
they had outraged justice in every possible way ; the 
governors of provinces extorted money not only to 
enrich themselves, but .also to bribe their judges, 
who made their function a lucrative traffic. Cuius 
now carried a law by which the judicia publica 
were transferred from the senate to a court consist- 
ing of 300 equites. We have three different de- 
scriptions of the enactments of this law ; but 
Mnuutius (dr Ia<). Horn. 15) has made it highly 
probable that two of them refer only to two different 
conciliatory proposals, and that as they were re- 
jected, the law, as stated above, was the final result. 
This law on the one hand inllicted a severe blow' 
upon the power of the senate, and on the other it 
raised the equites, who formed a wealthy class of 
citizens between the nobility and the poor, as a 
powerful counterpoise to the senate. It may be 
questioned whether the rivalry which was thus 
created between the senate and the equites was 
salutary in its consequences or not ; but thus much 
is certain, that the equites soon discovered as many 
motives for a bad administration of justice as the 
senators had had before. It is said that in the 
discussions upon this law, Gracchus, while address- 
ing the people, turned his face towards the forum, 
whereas all orators before that time had turned 
their faces towards the senate and the comitium. 
Another constitutional measure was likewise di- 
rected ngainst the arbitrary proceedings of the 
senate, though it was not felt as keenly as the 
former. Hitherto the senate had assigned the pro- 
vinces to the consuls and praetors after their elec- 
tion, and thus had it in its power to gratify- this or 
that person's wish, by assigning to him the province 
which he particularly desired, and from which he 
hoped to derive most advantage or honour. Grac- 
chus remedied this evil by a law enacting that the 
provinces into which consuls or praetors were to be 
sent should be determined upon previous to the 
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election of those magistrates. The province of the progress of his excellent legislation. The course 
Asia, which had for many years been left unsettled, which the aristocrats now began to pursue shows 
and had thus given to the governors ample scope most clearly that the good of the republic was not 
for plunder and extortion, received at length a the thing for which they were struggling, and that 
regular organisation, for which it is indebted to C. they looked upon it merely as a contest for power 
Gracchus. In all his measures relating to the ad- and wealth ; they cared little or nothing about the 
ministration he took great care of the interests of demoralisation of the people, or the ruin of the re- 
the republic ; and although he acted with justice public, so long as they could but preserve their 
towards the provincials and the people, to whom power undiminished. 

lands were assigned, yet he always tried to secure Among the colleagues of C. Gracchus was M. 
to the republic her revenues. For the purpose of Livius Drusus, a man of rank, wealth, and elo* 
facilitating the commerce and intercourse between quence ; he was gained over by the senatorial 
the several parts of Italy, and at the same time j party, and under their directions, and with their 
giving assistance and employment to the poor, he sanction, he endeavoured to outbid Caius in tho 
made new roads in all directions, and repaired the proposal of popular measures. He acted the part ? 
old ones ; milestones also were erected throughout of a real demagogue, for the purpose of supplanting 
Italy. Notwithstanding his great and numerous the sincere friend of the people ; and the people, 
undertakings, he conducted and superintended who at all times prize momentary gain more than 
everything himself, and each particular point was solid advantages, which work slowly and almost 
managed with a care and strictness as if he had j imperceptibly, allowed themselves to be duped by 
nothing else to engage his attention. His skill and the treacherous agent of the aristocracy.* Drusus 
tact in his intercourse with persons of all classes j proposed a series of measures which were of a far 
with whom he was thus brought into connexion, more democratic nature than those of Caius. Caius 


and his talent for winning their affections, excited 
the admiration of every one. Ilis favour with the 
people far and near, as well as with the equites, 
thus rose to the utmost height. , 

While things were thus in the most prosperous 
progress, and shortly before the election of the 
consuls for the next year took place, he once told 
the people that he was going to ask them a favour, ! 
which he would value above every thing, if they j 
granted it ; but he added, that he would not com- i 
plain if they refused it. The people gladly pro- j 
raised to do anything he might desire ; and every 
one believed that he was going to ask for the con- 
sulship : but on the day of the consular election, 
Gracchus conducted his friend C. Fannius into the 
assembly, and canvassed with his friends for him. 
Fannius was accordingly elected consul in prefer- 
ence to Opimius, who had likewise offered himself 
as a candidate. C. Gracchus himself was elected 
tribune for the next year (u. c. 1 2*2) also, although he 
bad not asked for it. M. Fulvius Flaccus, a friend 
of Caius, who bad been consul in b. r. 1 25, had 
caused himself to be elected tribune, for the purpose 
of being able to give his support to one important 
measure which Caius had in contemplation, viz. 
that of extending the Homan franchise. The plan 
was to grant the Roman franchise to all the Latins, j 
and to make the Italian allies step into the relation 
in which the Latins had stood until then. This 
measure, though it was the wisest and most salu- 
tary that could have been devised, was looked for- 
ward to by the senate with the greatest uneasiness 
and alarm. The Latins and Italian allies had for 
some time been aspiring to the privilege of the 
Roman franchise ; and Fregellae, being disappointed 
in its expectations, had revolted, but had been de- 
stroyed by the praetor Opimius. But it is uncertain 
whether Gracchus did actually bring forward a bill 
about the extension of the franchise, or whether he 
merely contemplated to do so. The senate, instead 
of endeavouring to allay the ill feelings of those 
who thought that a right was withheld from them, 
provoked them still more by an edict forbidding 
any one who was not a Roman citizen to stay in 
the city or its vicinity so long as the discussions 
on the bills of C. Gracchus were going on. At the 
same time the senate had recourse to the meanest 
(■ad most contemptible stratagem to check Caius in 


had proposed the establishment of two colonies at 
Tarentum and Capua, consisting of citizens of good 
and respectable character; but Drusus proposed 
the establishment of twelve colonies, each of which 
was to consist of 3000 needy Roman citizens. 
Caius had left the public land distributed among 
the poor, subject to a yearly payment to the trea- 
sury : Drusus abolished even this payment, and 
thus deprived the state of a huge portion of its 
revenue. Gracchus contemplated granting the 
franchise to the I^itins, but Drusus brought for- 
ward a measure that the Latins should be exempt 
: from corporal punishment even while they served 
: in the armies. The people thus imposed upon by 
Drusus, who assured them that the senate sanc- 
tioned his measures from no other desire than that 
of serving the poor citizens, gradually became re- 
| conciled to the senate ; and the recollection of past 
sufferings was effaced by hypocritical assurances 
and demagogic tricks. Another means by which 
Drusus insinuated himself into the people's con- 
fidence was, that he asked no favour for himself, 
and took no [tart in carrying his laws into effect, 
which he left entirely to others ; while Caius, with 
the most unwearied activity, superintended and 
conducted every thing in person. In proportion ft* 
the ill feeling between the people and the senate 
abated, the |>opularity of Caius decreased, and his 
position between the two became more and more 
perilous. Gracchus had proposed the establish- 
ment of a colony on the ruins of Carthage, and he ^ 
himself was appointed one of the triumvirs to con- 
duct the colonists. He settled every thing in 
Africa with tho utmost rapidity ; and after an ab- 
sence of seventy days, he returned to Rome, shortly 
before the time at which the consuls for the next 
year were to be elected. Drusus had availed him- 
self of the absence of Caius for making various 
attacks on his party and his friends, especially on 
Fulvius Flaccus, who began openly to stir up tho 
Italian allies to demand the Roman franchise. It 
was in vain that Caius, after his return, endeavoured 
to restore what his enemies and his sanguine and 
passionate friend had destroyed. Fannius, who 
had obtained the consulship through the influence 
of Caius, had soon after treated him with indiffer- 
ence, and in the end even made common cause 
with his enemies. Opimius, who had never for- 
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given Cato* for having procured the election of F an* 
nius to the consulship, which he himself had cofeted, 
now offered himself again as a candidate for that 
office ; and it was generally reported that he was 
determined to abolish the laws of C. Gracchus. 
The latter had endeavoured to obtain the tribune- 
ship for the third time, but in vain, either because 
he had really lost the popular favour through the 
intrigues of Drusus, or because his colleagues, whom 
he had offended by some arrangements during the 
public games in favour of the people, acted illegally 
and fraudulently in the proclamation and return 
. of the votes. How much Cains had lost confi- 
dence in himself as well as in his supporters is 
clear from the following circumstance. By the 
command of the senate, and in pursuance of the 
above-mentioned edict, the consul Fannius drove 
out of the city all those who were not Roman 
citizens ; and Caius, although lie had promised 
them his assistance, if they woulrT defy the edict 
and remffin at Rome, yet allowed persons of his 
own acquaintance to be dragged off before his eyes 
by the lictors of the consul, without venturing to 
help them. The object of Gracchus undoubtedly 
was to avoid violence and prevent civil bloodshed, 
in order that his enemies might not obtain any 
just ground for attacking him, which was, in fact, 
the very thing they were looking for. But the 
people, who were unable to appreciate such motives, 
looked upon his forbearance as an act of cowardice. 

The year of his second tribuneship, B. c. 1'2‘2, 
thus came to its close. After Opimius had entered 
on his consulship, the senate, which had hitherto 
acted rather on the defensive, and opposed Grac- 
chus with intrigues, contrived to lead Caius into 
wrong steps, that he might thus prepare his own 
ruin. His enemies began to repeal several of his 
enactments. The subject of the colony of Carthage 
was discussed afresh merely to provoke Gracchus, 
who, in establishing the colony, shad disregarded 
the curse pronounced by P. Scipio upon the site of 
Carthage, and had increased the number of colo- 
nists to tiOOO. This nnd various other annoyances, 
which still more estranged the people from him, he 
endured for a time with forbearance and without 
making any resistance, probably because he did 
not believe that his legislation could be really 
upset. But as the movements of the hostile faction 
became more and more threatening, he could no 
longer resist the entreaties of Fulvius Flaccus, and 
once more he resolved to rally his friends around 
him, and take an active part in the public assembly. 
A day was appointed to decide upon the colony of 
Carthage, or, according to Plutarch, to abolish the 
laws of CaiuB. A number of country people Hocked 
to Rome to support Caius and his friends ; and it 
was said that they had been sent by his mother, Cor- 
nelia.^ Flaccus with his friends occupied the capitol 
early in the morning, and was already haranguing 
the people, when Caius arrived with his followers. 
But Iw was irresolute and desponding, and had a 
presentiment that blood would be shed. He took 
no part in the proceedings, and in silence he walked 
up and down under an arcade, watching the course 
of events. A common man of the name of Antyl- 
lius there approached him, touched his shoulder, 
and bade him spare his country. Caius, who was 
taken by surprise, gazed at the man as if he had 
suddenly been charged with a crime of which ho 
could not deny his guilt* Some one of Caius’s 
friends took this look for a significant hint, and j 
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slew Antyllius on the spot. According to Plutarch, 
Antyllius was one of the attendants of the consul 
Opimius, and while carrying a sacrifice through 
the arcade, insolently provoked the anger of the 
bystanders by calling out, “ Make way for honest 
men, you rascals ! ” But however this may he, 
Gracchus took no part in thp proceedings on that 
morning, and the murder of Antyllius was com- 
mitted wholly against his wish. It produced the 
greatest alarm and consternation, and Caius was 
deeply grieved, for he saw at once that it injured 
his party, and served to promote the hostile schemes 
of his enemies. He therefore immediately descended 
to the forum, to allay the terror and explain the 
unfortunate occurrence ; but nobody would listen 
to him, and he was shunned by everybody as if he 
had been an accursed man. The assembly broke 
up, the people dispersed, and Gracchus and Fulvius 
Flaccus, lamenting the event, returned home, ac- 
companied each by a number of friends. Opimius, 
on the other hand, who had now got the oppor- 
tunity he wanted, triumphed and urged the people 
to avenge the murder. The next day he convoked 
the senate, while large crowds of the people were 
assembled in the forum. He garrisoned the capitol, 
and with his suite he himself occupied the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, which commanded the view 
of the forum. At his command the body of Antyl- 
lius was carried across the forum with loud wail- 
ings and lamentations, and was deposited in front 
of the senate- house. All this was only a tragic 
farce to excite the feelings of the people against 
the murderer and his party. When Opimius 
thought the minds of the people sufficiently excited, 
he himself entered the senate, and by a declamatory 
exposition of the fearful crime that had been com- 
mitted, he prevailed upon the senate to confer on 
himself unlimited power to act as he thought best 
for the good of the republic. By virtue of this 
power, Opimius ordered the senate to meet again 
the next day in arms, and each eques was com- 
manded to bring with him two armed slaves. 
Civil war was thus declared. These decrees, 
framed as they were with apparent calmness, for 
the purpose of clothing the spirit of party vengeance 
in the forms of legal proceedings, completely para- 
lysed the mass of the people. That the equites, 
who as an order had been raised so much by 
Gracchus, deserted him in the hour of danger, is 
accountable only by the cowardice which is always 
displayed on such o^asions by capitalists. On the 
second day Gracchus had been in the forum, but he 
had left the assembly, and as he went home he 
was seen stopping before the statue of his father ; 
he did not utter a word, but at last he sighed 
deeply, burst into tears, and then returned home. 
A large multitude of people, who seemed to feel the 
silent reproach of their ingratitudo and cowardice, 
followed him to his house, and kept watch j^here 
all night. 

Fulvius Flaccus, who had been filled with rage 
and indignation at the decree of the senate and the 
conduct of Opimius, called on his friends to arm 
themselves, and with them he spent the night in 
drinking and rioting. On the morning he was 
with difficulty roused from his drunken sleep to 
give the necessary orders, and organise his men for 
resistance. Amid shouts he and his band seized 
on the Aventine, where they took up a strong 
position, in the hope of thus compelling the senate 
to yield. Caius refused to arm : he left his house 
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in the morning, dressed in his toga, and without the work of Meyer, cited below. The people of 
any weapon save a dagger, which he concealed Rome who had deserted him in the hour of danger 
under his toga. It was in vain that his wife, were soon seized by feelings of bitter remorse ; 
Licinia, with her child in her arms, implored him qjatues were erected to the two brothers ; the spots 
to remain at home ; he freed himself from her em- on which they had fallen were declared sacred 
brace, and went away with his friends without ground, and sacrifices were offered there as in the 
saying a word. When he arrived on the Aventine, temples of the gods. Both brothers had staked 
he prevailed on Fulvius to send his younger son as their lives for the noblest object that a statesman 
a deputy to the senate, to propose a reconciliation, can propose to himself — the rights of the people ; 
The appearance of the beautiful boy and his inno- and so long as these rights are preferred to the 
cent request moved many of the senators ; but privileges of a few whom birth or wealth enable to 
Opimius haughtily declared, that the rebels ought oppress and tyrannise over the many, so long will 
not to*attempt any thing through the medium of a the names of the Gracchi be hallowed in history, 
messenger, but that they must lay down their There are, as we have already observed, one or 
arms, and surrender at discretion. Gracchus him- two points in their conduct and legislation in which 
self was ready to comply w ith this demand, but all we might wish that they had acted with more 
bis friends refused, and Fulvius sent his son a wisdom and circumspection, but errare humahum 
second time to negotiate. Opimius, who longed to est, and the blame falls not so much upon the 
bring the matter to a decision by force, ordered the j Gracchi, as upon those who irritated and provoked 
boy to be thrown into prison, and forthwith he ad- them with a Bitterness and an insolence in the 
vanced with a body of armed men towards the face of which it would have required an angel’s 


Aventine. An amnesty was at the same time pro- 
claimed for all those who would at once lay down 
their arms. This amnesty, the want of a regular 
plan of action on the part of 'Fulvius, and the mis- 
siles of the enemy, soon dispersed the party of 
Gracchus. Fulvius took to flight, and was mur- 
dered with his elder son. Gracchus, who took no 
part in the struggle, and was altogether dissatisfied 
with the manner in which his friends had conducted 
the affair, withdrew into the temple of Diana, 
with a view of making away with himself ; but he 
was prevented by two faithful friends, Pomponius 
and Laetorius (others call him Liclnius). Before 
leaving the temple he is said to have sunk on his 
knees, and to have pronounced a fearful curse upon 
the ungrateful people who had deserted him and 
joined his enemies. He then followed his friends 
towards the Tiber; and as they arrived at the 
wooden bridge leading to the Janiculus, he would 
have been overtaken by his pursuers and cut down, 
had not his friends resolutely opposed them, until 
they were killed. Caius, in the meantime, had 
reached the grove of the Furies, accompanied only 
by a single slave. He had called out for a horse, 
but no one had ventured to afford him any assist- 
ance. In the grove of the Furies the slave, Phi- 
locrates, first killed his master, Gracchus, and then 
himself. A proclamation had been issued at the 
beginning of the struggle, that those who brought 
the heads of Gracchus and Fulvius should receive 
their weight in gold. One Scptimulcius cut off the 
head of Gracchus ; and in order to increase its 
weight, filled it with melted lead, and thus carried 
it on a spear to Opimius, who paid him his blood- 
money. The bodies of the slain, whose number is 
said to have amounted to 3000, were thrown into 
the Tiber, their property was confiscated, and their 
houses demolished. All the other friends of 
Gracchus who fell into the hands of their enemies 
were thrown into prison, and there strangled. 
After the senate was satiated with blood, it com- 
mitted the blasphemous mockery of dedicating a 
temple to Concord ! 

C. Gracchus was married to Licinia, the daughter 
of Licinius Crassus, who had been elected triumvir 
in the place of Tib. Gracchus. He had by her, 
as far as we know, only one son, but what became 
of the boy after bis father’s death is unknown. 
We possess numerous specimens and fragments of 
the oratory of C. Gracchus, which are collected in 


forbearance to remain calm and prudent. (Plut. 
J it. C. Gracchi ; Appian, B. C. i. 21 — 26 ; Liv. 
Epit. lib. 59 — 61 ; Vel. Pat, ii. 6, Ac. ; Dion Cass. 
Eragm. Peir. 90 ; Oros. v. 12; Aur. Viet, de I7r. 
Rlusir. 65 ; the passages of Cicero, collected in 
Orelli’s Onomast . vol. ii. p. 533, Ac. ; comp. F. I). 
Gerlach, Tib. urid C. Gracchus , p. 33, Ac. ; Meyer, 
Frugm. Oral. Rom. p. 224, Ac., 2d edit. ; Ahrens, 
Die drei Volkstribuncn , Ac. ; Niebuhr, Lectures on 
Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 341, Ac., ed. Schmitz.) 

9. (Sbmfromuh) GRAccHUs,arun-away slave, 
who gave himself out as a son of Tib. Gracchus. 
His real name was L. Kquitius. [Kquitius.] 

10. Sum i’ ron i us Gracchus, a paramour of 

Julia, the daughter of Augustus, while she was the 
wife of M. Agrippa. He continued his connection 
with her after she was married to Tiberius, and 
inflamed her hatred against her husband. On 
Julia’s banishment, Gracchus was also banished 
to Cercina. an island off the African coast. There 
he lived till the accession of Tiberius, who had him 
put to death, a. i>. 14 (Tac. Ann. i. 53 ; Veil. 
Pat. i. 100). There are several coins stmek by a 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus (see the specimen below), 
which are usually referred to the above-mentioned 
Gracchus, But as many of these coins were 
struck in the time of Julius Caesar, they belong 
more probably to the ancestor of the Gracchus put 
to death in a. d. 14. [L. S.J 



GRACCHUS, T. VETU'RIUS, with the ag- 
nomen Sempronianus, was appointed ongar in B. c. 
174, after the death and in the place of Tib. 9em- 
pronius Gracchus, No. 3. (Liv. xli. 26.) [L. S.j 
Gil ACT LI A, VERULA'NA, a Roman lady 
who was besieged in the Capitol with Sabmaa* the 
brother of Vespasian, during his contest with Vitel- 
lius, a. u. 70. (Tac. Hitt- iii, 09.) The name 
should perhaps be written Gratilla. (Comp. Plin. 
Ep. iii. 1 !,▼.!.) (W. B, D*] 

GKA'CIMS, AE'LlUS,legatu» in BelgicOnnl, 
A. d. 59. (Tac. Ann. xi»i. 53.) (W. R. D. j 



GRANIA GENS. 

GRA'CILIS, TURRA'NIUS, a native of 
Africa, cited by Pliny in his Elenchos or summary 
of the materials of his Natural History (iii. ix. 
xviii). Gracilis reckoned fifteen miles as the 
length, and five as the breadth, of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. (Plin. //. N. iii. 1.) [W. B. D.] 

GRADIVUS, i. e. the striding or marching, a 
surname of Mars, who is hence called gradivus 
pater and rear gradivus. Mars Gradivus had a 
temple outside the porta Capena on the Appian 
road, and it is said that king Numa appointed 
twelve Salii as priests of this god. The surname is 
probably derived from gradior y to march, or march 
out, and we know that the soldiers, when they 
marched out, sometimes halted near his temple. 
(Liv. i. 20, vii. 23 ; Scrv. ad Aen. iii. 35 ; Ov. 
Fast. vi. 191, &c. ; Fest. s. v. Gradivus.) [L. S.] 
GRAEAE (Tpaiai), that is, 44 the old women,” 
were daughters of Phorcys and £eto. They had 
grey hair from their birth. Hesiod ( Theog . *270, 
&c.) mentions only two Graeae, viz. Pephredo and 
Enyo ; Apollodorus (ii. 4. $ 2) adds Deino as a 
third, and Aeschylus (From. 819) also speaks of 
three Graeae. The Scholiast on Aeschylus (From. 
793) describes the Graeae, or Phorcides, as he 
calls them, as having tin; figure of swans, and he 
says that the three sisters had only one tooth and 
one eye in common, which they borrowed from 
one another when they wanted them. It is com- 
monly believed that the Graeae, like other mem- 
bers of the family of Phorcys, were marine divi- 
nities, and personifications of the white foam seen 
on the waves of the sea. (Comp. Gorgo and Per- 
seus.) [L. S ] 

GRAECEIUS, a friend of Cicero, who apprised 
him, on the information of C. Cassius, of a design 
to send a party of soldiers to his house at Tuscu- 
lum. As this caution resembles a similar warning 
from M. Vnrro, Gnieceius muBt have written to 
Cicero at the end of May, or th#beginningof June, 
B. <:. 44. (Cic, ad Ait. xv. 8, comp. ih, 5.) • Cicero 
refers M. Brutus for information to Graeceius 
(ad Fain. xi. 7). [W. B. D.] 

GRAECI'NUS, JUXITJS, was put to death 
by Caligula because it was inexpedient for a tyrant 
to have so virtuous a subject. (Senec. de llencf. ii. 
21.) Seneca records some terse and pithy sayings 
of Graecinus (/. c. and Kp. 29). The name 
Graeeinus occurs in the Fasti among the consules 
suffecti of the year a. d. 16, and in Pliny (//. N. 
Flench, xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. xviii. and xiv. 2. § 33). 
From the contents of the books for which Pliny 
consulted the writings of Graecinus, he appears to 
have written on botany or ^viticulture. 4 [W.B.D.J 
GRAECUS (TpaiKos). a son of Thessalus, from 
whom the Greeks derived the name of rpatuol 
(Graeei.) (Steph. Bye. s.v. rpautis ; comp. Aris- 
tot. Meteorol. i. 14 ; Cullim. an. Sirab. v. p. 

216) [L.S.] 

GRA'NIA GENS, plebeian. Although some of 
its members, under the republic, rose to senatorial 
tank (Plut. Mar. 35), ana under the empire, when 
military superseded civil distinctions, to high sta- 
tions in the army and the provinces (Tnc. Ann. i. 
74), it never attained the consulship. The Grama 
wns was, however, well-known from the age of 
the poet Lucilius, B.C. 148—103. From a com- 
parison of Cicero (to Verr. v. 59) with Plutarch 
Mar. 35), and Caesar (B.C. iii. 71), the Granii 
seem to have been settled at Puteoli. Under the 
republic Granius appears without a cognomen, with 
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the exception of that of Flaccu*, in the time of 
Julius Cagsar ; but under the empire we meet with 
the surnames Licinianus, Marcellos, Mar- 
cianus, Skrknus, Silvanus. [W. B. D.J 



COIN OF GRANIA GBNS. 

GRA'NIANUS, JUXIUS, a Roman rheto- 
rician of the time of Alexander S events, who was 
instructed by him in rhetoric. He wrote decla- 
mations, which were still extant in the time of 
Aelius Lampridius. (Alex. Sev. 3.) [L. S.] 

GRANI'CUS (TpdyiKos)y a river god of Mysia, 
is described by Hesiod (Theog. 342) as a son of 
Oceanus and Thctys. But according to Stephanus 
Byzantinus (a. v. Tpautos ), the name Granicus was 
derived by some from Graecus, the son of Thes- 
salus. m [L.S.J 

GRA'NIUS. 1. Q. Granius, a clerk employed 
by the auctioneers at Rome to collect the money at 
sales. 11 is wit and caustic humour rendered him 
famous among his contemporaries, and have trans- 
mitted his name ^ posterity. Although his occu- 
pation was humble (comp. II or. Fp. i. 7. 56), his 
talents raised him to the highest society in Rome 
(Cic. ad Fam. ix. 15 ; Schol. Bob. pro Flanc. p. 
259, Orelli) ; the satirist Lucilius made frequent 
mention of him (Cic. It rut. 43, ad Alt. vi. 3), and 
the name Granius became a proverbial expression 
for a man of wit. Cicero remarks that the only event 
at all memorable in the tribuneship of L. Licinius 
Crassus the orator [Crassus, No. 23J was his 
supping with Granius (lirut. 43). Some of the 
replies of Granius are recorded by Cicero (deOrat. 
ii. 60, 62). They may be denominated puns, and 
arc not always intelligible in another language. In 
B. c. Ill, the consuls P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
and L. Calpurnius Bestia [Bestia, No. l.j, sus- 
pended all public business, that the levies for the 
war with Jugurtha might proceed without inter- 
ruption. Scipio, seeing Granius idle in the forum, 
asked him “ whether he grieved at the auctions 
being put off? ” 44 No,” was the clerk's reply ; 
44 but I am at the legations being put off.” The 
point of the reply lies in the double meaning of 
44 rejedae ” in the original ; the senate had sent 
more, than one fruitless embassy (fegatio) to Ju- 
gurtha, who bribed both the legati and the senate. 
In b.o. 91, the celebrated tribune of the plebs, 
M. Liviua Drusus [Drusus, No. 6.], meeting 
Granius, asked him 44 How speeds your business? ” 
44 Nay, Drusus,” rejoined the auction-clerk, 44 how 
speeds yours ? ” Drusus being at the time unable 
to perforin his promises to the Italian allies and sub- 
jects of Rome. Catulus, Crassus, and Antonius, and 
the leading men of all parties at Rome in the seventh 
century of the city, were in turn the objects of 
Gmniu8' licence of speech. (Cic. pro Plane. 14.) 

2, 3. Cn. and Q. Granii, two brothers of senar 
4orian rank at Rome in B. c. 87. One of them was 
step-son to C. Marius. The two Granii were pro- 
scribed with Marius on Sulla's first occupation of 
Rome in that year. One ofjthese brothers, tho 
step-son, accompanied Marius in his flight from 
the city, was separated from him in the neighbour- 
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hood of Mintumae, escaped to the island of Aena- 
ria, on the coast of Campania, and afterwards 
accompanied him to Africa. (Plut. Afar. 35, 37, 
40 ; App B. C. i. 60, 62.) 

4. C. Granius, a dramatic poet whose date and 
history are unknown. From Nonius (s. r. Car do) 
he appears to have been the author of a tragedy 
called w Peliades.” (Ho the. Port. Sc. Lat. F ragm. 
▼ol. v. p. 271.) 

5. Gkanius, decurio of Putcoli in n. c. 78. A 
tax had been imposed on the Italian cities for the 
restoration of the Capitol at Home, which had been 
burnt d<Uvn during the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla, b. c. 83. Granins, in anticipation of 
Sulla's death, which was daily expected, kept back 
the levy on his munieipinm. Sulla, highly in- 
censed at the delay, since he had set his heart on j 
dedicating the Capitol, and inscribing it with his j 
name, summoned Granins to his house at Cumae, i 
and caused him to be strangled in his presence, j 
(Plut. Sul/. 37 ; Val. Max. ix. 3. § 8.) 

6. P. GraNH S, a merchant of Puteoli, engaged 
in the Sicilian trade, who appeared in evidence j 
against C. Wires, B. c. 70- (Cic. in Verr. v. 59 .) j 

7. A. Granics, a native of Puteoli, of eques- j 
trian nmk at Rome, was killed among the Caesa- 
rian officers at Dyrrhachiuni, in B. r. 48. (Caesar, 
B. C. iii. 71.) 

8. Q. G RANH'S, accused Cflpurnius I’iso in 
A. D. 24 of treasonable speeches against Tiberius, of 
keeping poison in his house, and of entering the < 
senate with concealed weapons. Granins obtained j 
a conviction of the accused. (Tac. Ann. iv. i 

21.) [W. H. D.l 1 

GRAPTUS (rpairros), THKODO KUS and 
THEO'PHANES, two ecclesiastical writers, com- ; 
inemorated in the Greek church, in the office for : 
the 27th Dec. as splints and confessors. They 
were the sons of pious parents, and natives oi Je- 
rusalem. Theodore, who was some years older than 
his brother, was distinguished, when a hoy, hv the 
seriousness of 'his deportment and the excellence of 
his character. He was educated in the monastery 
of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, and, according to his 
biographer, received ordination from tin? bishop of 
Sion, that is, as we understand it, the patriarch of j 
Jerusalem. Theophanes is said to have emulated j 
the devotion of his brother, but we have no nc- J 
count of his education or ordination. The icornv j 
clastic controversy was raging, and the brothers j 
were sent by the patriarch of Jerusalem to reinon- ! 
strate with the emperor Leo V., the Armenian, a j 
zealous iconoclast, who reigned from a. i>. 813 to j 
820. The accomplishments and boldness of Theo- 
dore excited the emperor’s admiration, but the per- 
tinacious resistance of the brothers to his proceed- 
ings provoked his anger, and they were scourged, 
and banished from Constantinople. After the 
murder of Leo V., they were at first allowed by 
Michael II. the Stammerer (who reigned from A.n. 
820 to 820) to return to that city, but were shortly 
afterwards again banished. Under Thoophilus, the 
son of Michael ( who reigned from a. n. 829 to 
842), they were still more severely treated. In 
addition to a third banishment from Constantinople, 
or rather imprisonment (we do not find when they 
had returned from their second exile), they had & 
long inscription of opprobrious iambic verses carved 
on their bices ; the verses are given by the author of 
the life of Theodoife, as well as by the continuator 
of Theophanes, by Symcon Magistcr,by George the 
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Monk, and by Cedrenus. From this punishment they 
received the surname of Grapti (r pairroi), “ In- 
scribed.” Their place of exile was Apameia, in 
Bjfhynia, on* the shore of the Propontis, according 
to the biographer of Theodore, or the harboup of 
Carta, according to Symeon Magister. Here the 
exiles, or rather prisoners, were enabled, by means 
of a faithful fisherman, to communicate with Me- 
thodius, afterwards patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was shut up in a sepulchre near the place of 
their confinement. Theodore died in exile ; but 
Theophanes survived, and, on the restoration of 
images under the empress Theodora, widow of 
Theophilus, and guardian of her son, Michael III., 
became archbishop of Nicaea, in Bithynia. Of 
the death of Theophanes we have no account. 
The continuator uf Theophanes calls Theophanes 
Graptus bishop of Smyrna; and he and Uedrcnus 
make Theodore to have survived until the admi- 
nistration of tlie empress Theodora: but these 
statements are at variance with better authorities. 

Theodore wrote, 1. A Letter to Joannes, Bishop 
of Ct/zicus. giving an account of his own and his 
brother’s sufferings. This letter is incorporated in 
the life of Theodore referred to below. 2. Bios 
NiKT}<p6pov rov dytordrov Tlarpidpxoo Kuvaray- 
Ttvoi/TToAfus, The Life of jXieephorus, Patriarch of 
Conduntinnple. The whole of this appears to be 
extant in MS. ; and an extract from jj^t, giving an 
account of the patriarch’s disputation with Leo the 
Armenian, is printed by Combefis, in his Or iff in um 
/{eruju'jue CPolitanamm Afanipulus. 3. ‘Tirep 

TT)S duOJjUTJTOU TWV XpltTTiai'WV ItloT Be UlCuI- 

pnta ChrUtiunorum tide , of which also Combefis 
gives an extract. 4. Orutio in Bonnicntibus , of 
which some extracts, preserved in the Sgnojisis 
Boff mu fum of Gregorius H icromonachus, are quoted 
by Allatius in his Be Purgatorio. , p. 21 1. 

Theophanes Graptus is chiefly known as a Me- 
! Indus, or hymn writer. His known works are, I. 

I A Karwr, Cu non, or Hymn, in commemoration of 
I his brother Theodore, embodied in the Afenaea of 
the Greek church in the service for the 27th Dec., 
the day on which the Grapti are honoured. It is 
given by Combefis as above. 2. Canon Fpinicius 
sire Victoriulis, employed in the matin service of 
the Greek church for the first Sunday in Lent; it 
is given, with a Latin version, by Baronius, An- 
mdes ad Ann. 842, No. xxviii. These hymns, 
though not in verse, are acrostich, the first letters 
of the successive paragraphs forming a sentence, 
which serves ns a motto to the piece. 3. Canon 
Pitr,irf) (ieus ad B. Beiputram , mentioned by Fa- 
bricius. ( Vita Thco>lori Grapti ', by a contemporary 
writer, printed in th» Orig. Jlemmque CPolit . 

A fan ip. of Combefis ; Theophanes Continuatus, iii. 
Be Thenphiln Michael is Fit. 14, iv. ; Be. Michael Is 
TheophUi Fit. 1 1 ; Symeon Mag. Be Theophil. c. 22, 
23, Be Michael e rt Theodora, c. 5 ; Georg. Monoch. 
Be Thenphiln, c. 25 ; Cedrenus, vol.i. p. 799, vol. ii. 
pp. 114—117, 149, 150, ed. Bonn. ; Fabric. BibL 
Gr. vol. viii. p. 84, vol. x. pp. 332, 395, vol. xi. pp. 
84, 220, 718.) (J. C. M.] 

GRASJ'DIUS SACERDOS. [Sacsrdos.] 

GRATA. 1. Daughter of the emperor Valen- 
tinian I. by his second wife, Justina, whom he 
married, according to. Theophanes, a. d. 868. She 
remained all her life unmarried. She and her 
sister, Junta, were at Mediolanum or Milan white 
the remains of her murdered brother, Valentinian 
IL, continued there unburied, and deeply Ba* 
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mented his loss. It is doubtful if they were at 
Vienna in Gaul, where he was killed, at the time 
of his death (a. d. 39*2), and accompanied his body 
to Milan, or whether they were at Milan. (Socrat. 
H. E. iv. 31 ; Ambros. de Obitu Valentiniani ', 
$ 40, Ac., Epist. 53, ed. Benedict. ; Tillemont, 
I fid. des Jimp. vol. v.) 

2. Just a Grata Honoria, was the daughter of 
Constantius III., emperor of the West [Constan- 
tius III.], and Galla Placidia [Galla, No. 2], 
and daughter of Theodosius the Great. The time 
of her birth is not known, but it may be estimated 
approximately by the marriage of her parents, 
which took place on Jan. 1, 417, and the birth of 
her brother, Valentinian III., younger than her- 
self, which occurred in a. d. 419. She fled into 
the eastern empire, with her mother and brother, 
upon ..the death of Ilonorius (a. n. 4‘24) and the 
usurpation of Joannes ; and shared in the danger 
from the sea and the deliverance^therefrom, which 
are recorded in an inscription now in the wall of 
St. John’s Church at Ravenna [Galla, No. *2], 
In that inscription she is termed Augusta, which 
title was proliahly given her after the restoration 
of Valentinian III. to the western empire ; and, it 
is conjectured, in order to prevent her marrying, 
by raising her above the rank of a subject. Impa- 
tient at being restricted from marriage, she secretly 
communicated, by one of her eunuchs, whom she 
sent on thd mission, with Attila, who had lately 
become king of the Huns, inviting him to come 
into Italy and to marry her. There is some doubt 
as to the time of this mission ; but we prefer, on 
the whole, to follow Jornandes, who fixes it before 
her connection with Kugenius. It was probably at 
this time that she sent her ring to Attila as a 
pledge of her faith ; but Attila did not attend to 
her invitation, and Honoria’s unbridled appetite 
led her into an illicit connection with her own 


Success . c. 97 ; Olympiod. apud Phot. Bibl. cod, 
80 ; Theophan. Chronog. vol. i. p. 162, ed. Bonn ; 
Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vols. v. and vi. ; Gibbon, 
c. 35 ; Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 189 ; Grater, Inscript . 
mxlviii. 1.) [J. C. M.] 

GRA'TIAE. [Charites.] 

GRATIA'NUS. 1. Gratianus Funarius, 
father of the emperors Valentinian I. and Valens, 
was born at Cibalae or Cibalis, in Pannonia, of an 
obscure family. He obtained the name of Funarius 
( w the rope-man”) because, when carrying about 
some rope (funis) for sale, he successfully resisted 
the efforts of five soldiers to wrest it from him. This 
circumstance led to his enlisting in the army, and 
he became distinguished for bodily strength and 
for skill in military wrestling. He rose through 
the rank of Protector and Tribunus to be Comes, 
and, as we understand Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Magister Militum in Africa ; but lost that appoint- 
ment through being suspected of peculation. How- 
ever, after a long interval, he obtained the same 
rank in Britain ; and at last returned, with a good 
reputation, to his birth-place, to end his days in 
privacy. He suffered the confiscation of all his 
property by the emperor Constantius II., 44 because 
he was said to have hospitably entertained Mag- 
nentius, who was hastening through the place of his 
| residence to the fulfilment of his purpose ” (Amm. 
Marc. xxx. 7), i. e. apparently when hastening to 
encounter Constantius in the battle of Mursa, A.D. 

! 351. He is thought to have held the office of prae- 
1 fectus praetorio, but this is not certain. He was very 
i popular with the soldiers, whose regard for him, even 
! after his death, is said to have contributed to the 
! elevation of his son Valentinian to the empire. The 
| senate of Constantinople decreed to him a statue of 
brass about the time of the accession of Valens, A. i>. 
i 3(>4. (Anini. Marc. xxx. 7 ; Aurel. Viet. Epit. c. 
45; Paulus Diaconus, de (Jest. Homan. lib. xi ; 


steward, Kugenius, by whom she became pregnant. 
On the discovery of her condition, she was con- 
fined, lmt not in the palace, and then sent (a. d. 
434) to Theodosius II. at Constantinople. Vale- 
rius has affirmed that Kugenius was put to death, 
but this assertion appears to be unsupported by 
testimony. In a. n. 450, after the death of Theo- 
dosius, she appears to have lieen sent bnck to her 
brother, Valentinian ; for in that year Attila, 
anxious to find a cause of quarrel with the west- 
ern empire, sent an embassy to Valentinian com- 
plaining of the wrongs of Honoria, claiming her sis 
betrothed to him, and, with her, that portion of 
the empire to which she was entitled. Valen- 
tinian replied that she could not marry Attila, as 
she had a husband already ; that wbittcn had no 
part in the succession to the empire, and that, con- 
sequently, his sister had no claim. This assertion 
that Honoria had a husband has led to the con- 
jecture that she was forced at this time to marry 
some obscure person, and that this enforced mar- 
riage was one occasion of a second embassy of 
Attila, reiterating his claim to her, and. sending 
her ring as an assurance that she had engaged her- 
self to him. Valentinian sent a similar reply to 
his former one ; and the invasion of Gaul by Attila 
soon followed [Attila]. Of the subsequent his- 
tory of Honoria nothing appeal's to be known ; 

• Gibbon states, but apparently without authority, 
that she was condemned to perpetual imprisou- 
ment. (Marcellin. Chronicon ; Priscus, de Legation. 
"*• *» *i. 1 j Jomond. de Jieb. Get. c. 4*2, de liegn. 


Tillemont, Jlid. des Emp. vol. v.) 

‘2. Gratiam s Art;., son of the emperor Valen- 
tinian, by his first wife Se\ era (or perhaps Valeria 
Severn), was born at Sirmium, in Pannonia, 19th 
April, a. i>. 359, about five years before his 
father's accession to the empire. In a. d. 366, 
while yet nobilissimus puer, or heir apparent, he 
was made consul, ami on ‘24th Aug. 367, he was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus, at 
Ambiani or Amiens, in Gaul. This elevation is 
ascribed by Aurelius Victor to the influence of his 
mother, Severn, and his maternal grandmother. In 
the following year he accompanied his father in the 
campaign against the Alamanni, in their otvn 
country, though he was not, on account of his 
tender age, exposed to the full hardships and dan- 
gers of the war. Great care was bestowed on his 
education ; and the poet Ausonius [ Ausonius J, 
whom, in gratitude for his instruction, he after- 
wards (a. n. 379) raised to the consulship, was his 
tutor. 

On the sudden death of Valentinian, at Bregitio 
or Bergentio, now B regen z, on the lake of Con- 
stance (17 Nov. a. n. 375), the troops there, at the 
instigation of some of their officers, elevated Valen- 
tinian II., a child of four .years, half brother of 
Gratian, to a share in the empire. The writers of 
best authority tell us that the good disposition and 
prudence of Gratian, or his advisers, prevented that 
prince from taking umbrage at this intrusion upon 
him of a partner in his power ; but Theophanes 
and Zonaras say that he punished the authors of hia 
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brother's election, and Zonartts adds that he 
severely rebuked the troops for their share in the 
transaction. A division of the provinces of the 
West was made between the brothers, though the 
greater age of Oration gave him pre-eminence. As 
the eastern provinces remained subject to Valens, 
broths* and colleague of Valentinian I., the part 
imnrinktety subject to the government of Gratian 
comprehended Gaul, Spain, and Britain. But there 
is some doubt both as to the time when the pro- 
vinces of the West were partitioned, and as to the 
authority, if any, which Gratian retained or exer- 
cised in the provinces of his brother. (See Tille- 
mont and Gothofredus, Xot. ad Cod. Tfuod. 16. tit. 
9. s. 4, 5.) Treviri, now Treves, seems to have 
been his usual residence. 

|n the early part of his reign hostilities were 
fiercely carried on along the Danubian provinces 
and in Illyricnm, where Frigeridus, Gratian's 
general, defeated the Taifali ; and Gratian him- 
self was preparing to march into Thrace to assist 
his uncle Valens against the Goths, but was de- 
tained in the West by an incursion of the Len- 
tienses, who formed part of the great confederation 
of the Alamanni. The invading host, to the 
number of 40,000 (some accounts, probably exag- 
gerated, make them 70,000), was encountered and 
cut to pieces by the army of Gratian. under his 
generals Nannienus and Meltobaudes the Frank, 
who held the office of Comes Domesticorum at 
Argentovaria or Argentaria (at or near Colmar, in j 
Alsace), about May, a. d. 378 or according to some 
authorities in 377. Whether Gratian was present 
at the battle does not appear ; but he conducted 
his army in person across the Rhine, and compelled 
the Lentienses to submit. He afterwards advanced 
towards or into the eastern empire, where the 
Goths, who had defeated and killed Valens near 
Adrianople (Aug. 378), were committing great 
devastation. By the death of his uncle, Valens, 
the eastern empire had devolved upon him ; but 
his consciousness of his inadequacy to this increased 
charge led him to send for Theodosius [Theodo- 
sius I. Aug.] from Spain, and after appointing 
him in the first instance general against the Goths, 
he soon after (Jan. 19, 379), at Sirmium, raised 
him to be his colleague in the empire, and com- 
mitted the East to him. 

For some time after this the pressure of affairs 
compelled Gratian to exert himself. He sanctioned 
the settlement in Pannnnia and Upper Maesia of 
some German nations, who were pressing upon the 
frontier of the empire; perhaps thinking thus to 
repair the waste of population in the Gothic war, 
or to Ruse up a barrier against further invasion. 
His generals, the Franks, Bauto and Arbogastes, 
with their army, were sent to assist Theodosius ; 
and Gratian himself, if we may trust an obscure 
expression of Idatius, gained a victory over some 
hostile army, but of what nation is not said. He 


the camp he cultivated poetry; and the flattering, 
panegyric of Ausonius declare* that Achilles had 
found in him a Roman Homer. He waa pious^ 
chaste, and temperate ; but his character, was too 
yielding and pliant, it wanted force ; and the influ- ' 
ence of others led him to severities that wqge 
foreign%> his own character. By the instigation 
of his mother, he had, at the commencement of his 
reign, put to death Maximus, praefectus praetorio 
in Gaul, Simplicius, and others of his father's 
officers. It is difficult to determine how far he is 
answerable for the death of Count Theodosius, 
father of the emperor, who was put to deat^p^t 
Carthage soon after Gratian's accession, unless Ve 
could ascertain whether the partition of the western *■ 
provinces had then been made ; and if so, whether 
Gratian retained any authority in the provinces 
allotted to his brother. His piety and reverence 
for ecclesiastics, especially for Ambrose of Milan, 
rendered him toj* willing a party to the persecu- 
tions which the Christians, now gaining the ascen- 
dancy, were too ready to exercise, whether against 
the heathens or against heretics of their own body. 
Valentinian I. had wisely allowed religious liberty; 
but under Gmtian this wus no longer permitted. 

( Cod. Theod. 1 6. tit. 9. s. 4, o, with the notes of 
Gothofredus.) He refused to put on the insignia 
of Pontifex Maximus, on the plea that a Christian 
rould not wear them ; and herein he only acted 
consistently. Tillemont, on the autbgpty of Am- 
brose, ascribes to him the removal of the Altar of 
Victory at Home, and the confiscation of its rc- 



! other privileges, steps of which the justice is more 
questionable. Ambrose also ascribes to him the 
prohibition of heathen worship at Rome, and the 
purging of the church from all taint of sacrilegious 
heresy — vague expressions, but indicative of the 
persecuting spirit of his government. The Priscil- 
Iianists indeed any said to have obtained readmis- 
sion into the church by bribing the officers of his 
court ; and during the short time after Valens' 
deatli that be held the Eastern empire, he con- 
tented himself with relieving the orthodox party 
from persecution, and tolerated the Arums, probably 
from the convictiou that in the critical period of the 
Gothic war, it would not do to alienate so powerful 
a body. The Kunomians, Photinians, and Mani- 
chaeans were not, however, tolerated even then. 
(Suidas, ». v. rporiavJs, and notes of Gothofredus 
to Cod. Theod. /. c.) Sulpicius Severus intimates that 
at one time he issued an edict for the banishment 
of all heretics ; but it is difficult to believe that 
this could have been effected or even attempted. 
The religious meetings of heretics were, however, 
interdicted by him. (Cod. Theod. 1. c.) After these 
indications of his zeal, we do not wonder that Am- 
brose addressed to him his treatise De Fide . 

While these persecuting measures were cooling 


also, during the illness of Theodosius, arranged or the attachment of those of his subject* who were 
strengthened a treaty with the Goths. After these exposed to his severity, his constant engagement in 
transactions, which may be referred to the year field sports, to the neglect of more serious matters, 


380 at latest, we hear little of any warlike or other 
transactions in which Gratian was engaged. 

Historians, Pagan and Christian, are agreed as 
to the character of this prince. In person he was 
well made and good looking ; in his disposition 
gentle and docile ; submissive, os a youth, to his 
instructors, possessed of a cultivated understanding 
and of a ready and pleasing eloquence. Even in 


incurred contempt. The indulgence and flattery 
of his councillors and courtiers allowed and induced 
him to devote himself to amusement. Night and 
day, says Aurelius Victor, he was thinking of no- 
thing else than arrows, and considered that to hitjp 
the mark was the greatest of pleasures and tbs 
perfection of art. So sure was his aim, that his 
arrows were said to be endowed with intelligence.* 
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H* associated with a fear of the Alans, whom he 
made his fri&nds arid followers, and travelled 
habited in their garb. This deportment excited 
the contempt of the army. While thus unpopular, 
a competitor for the empire suddenly appeared in 
the persqn of Maximus, a man of energy and jepu- 
' tation, who was elected by the legions in BMain 
and at once crossed over into Gaul, and defeated 
Gratian somewhere near Paris. Deserted by his 
troops, and, according to some, betrayed by his 
general, Mellobaudes, or Merobaudes, Gratian fled 
in the direction of Italy, but being excluded by the 
inhaftlRants of the cities in his route, was overtaken 
and slain apparently near Lugdunum or Lyon, by 
Andragathius, whom Maximus had sent in pursuit 
of him. (25 Aug. 883.) In his last extremity he 
called upon the name of Ambrose. Zosimus places 
his death near Singidunum, now Belgrade, on the 
bordenrof Pannonia and Maesia. Maximus re- 
fused to give up his body to his brother Valentinian 
for burial ; but subsequently, probably on the 
overthrow of Maximus, it was removed and interred 
at Milan. Sozomen and Socrates, followed by 
Theophnnes, descrilm the stratagem by which 
Andragathius succeeded in killing him, and though 
their story is improbable enough, it perhaps origi- 
nated in some treachery actually employed. 

Gratian was twice married. 1. About a. n. 374 
or 375, to Flavia Maxima Constantia, daughter of 
r the emperor fttmstantius II., by whom he appears 
to have had a son, of whom nothing is known. 
Constantin died about 6ix months before her hus- 
band. 2. To Ineta, of whom little is known, and 
who survived him. (Ainm. Marc, xxvii. 6, xxviii. 

I, xxix. 6, xxx. 10, xxxi. .0, 10; Aurel. Viet. /*,)«/. 
c. 45, 47, 48; Oros. vii. 32, 33, 34 ; Zosim. vi. 1*2, 
19, 24, 34, 35, 36 ; Zonar. xiii. 17 ; Mnrcellin. 
Prosper Aqnit., Prosper Tiro, Chronica; 1 dating, 
( '/trot/iron and Fasti ; Theophan. Chronttf/rapk. vol. 

i. pp. 85 — 106, ed. Bonn ; Socrnt. If. K. iv. 31, v. 
‘2, 11 ; Sozom. II. E. vi. 36, vii. ^ , 13 ; Butinus, 

II. E. xi. 13, 14 ; Sulpic. Severn*, Ilistor. Sami, 

ii. 63 ; Themist. Orat. xiii. ; Auson. Epigr. 1, 2, 
(Jratiarum Actio pro Coneuhtu ; Ainbros. De 
Fide Prolog. Epistoiuc 11, 17, ‘21, Cnnsofalio de 
Olritu Valentin, c. 79, ed. Benedictin. ; Tillcmont, 
Hist, des Emp. vol. v. ; Gibbon, ch. 25, 26, 27 ; 
Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 157.) 
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3. Theodosius the Great appears to have had a 
son Grntinnus by his second wife Gal la (Galla, 
No. 2) : the child died before his father. (Ambros. 
Epistol. 17, De Obitu Theodos. c. 40, ed. Bene- 
dictin., with the editor's notes in both places.) 

4. A usurper, who assumed the purple in Bri- 
tain, on the murder of the previous usurper, Marcus. 
Of his history and condition before his elevation we 
know nothing more than is intimated by the term 
Wuniceps Britanniae, applied ttfhim by Orosiusand 
Bede, from which we may infer that he was a native 
of the island ; and from his being the object of the 
Soldiers’ chdice, it is probable life was a military 


man. He was muilered by the troeps who jiad 
raised him to the purple about four months after 
his elevation (a. d. 407)* and was succeeded by 
Constantine. [ Constantin ue, the tyrant, vol. I. 
p. 830.] (Olympiod. apud Phot. BUd. Cod. 80 ; 
Zosim. vi. 2 ; Oros. vii. 40 ; Sozom. H. E. ix. 11; 
Baeda, H. E. i. 1 1.) , [ J. C. M, 

GKATI'DIA, a sister of M. Gratidius [N<|l] 
of Arpinum, was married to M. Tullius Cicero, the 
grandfather of the orator. (Cic. de Leg. iii. 
16.) £L. S.) 

GRATIDIA'NUS, M. MA'RIUS, the son of 
M. Gratidius [No. 1], but his name shows that he 
was adopted by one Marius, probably a brother of 
the great Marius. He was a very popular speaker, 
and able to maintain his ground even in very tur- 
bulent assemblies. Owing to his popularity, hi 
was twice invested with the praetorship, and ill 
one of them he proposed an edict concerning the 
coinage ( edictum de re nuinmuria ), which raised his 
favour with the people still higher. During the 
proscriptions of Sulla, he was killed far Catiline in 
a most cruel and brutal manner, and his head was 
carried in triumph through the city. Cicero was 
connected with him by intimate friendship. (Cic. 
If rut. 62, de Ijcg. iii. 16, de Off. iii. 16, 20, de 
Petit. Cons. 3, de Orat. i. 39, ii. 65 ; A scon, in Cic. 
in top. caiul. p. 84, ed. Orelli ; Scnec. de Ira , 3 ; 
Plin. If. N. xxxiii. 9. ) [L. S.] 

GRATl'DIUS, the name of a family of Arpi- 
num, of which a few members are known in the 
last century of the Roman republic. 

1. M. Gratidius, proposed in b. c. 115 a lex 
tuM/aria at Arpinum, which was opposed by M. 
Tullius Cicero, the grartdfather of the orator, who 
was married to Gratidia, the sister of M. Grati- 
dius. The question respecting the lex tabellaria 
was referred to the consul of the year, M. Aemilius 
Soaurus, wlio seems to have decided in favour of 
Cicero, for it is said that Scaurus praised his sen- 
timents and his courage. (Cic. dc I*g. ii. 16.) 
According to Cicero {Brut. 45), Gratidius was a 
clever accuser, well versed in Greek literature, and 
a person with great natural talent as an orator ; ho 
was further a friend of the orator M. Antonias, 
and accompanied him as his praefect to Cilicia, 
where he was killed. In the last-mentioned pas- 
sage Cicero adds, that Gratidius spoke against 
C. Fimbria, who had been accused of extortion. 
(Val. Max. viii. 5. $ 2.) This accusation seems to 
refer to the administration of a province, which 
Fimbria undertook in «. o. 103 (for he was consul 
in B. c. 104), so that the accusation would belong 
to B. o. 1 02, and more particularly to the begin- 
ning of that year, for in the course of it M. Anto- 
nins undertook the command against the pirates, 
and M. Gratidius, who accompanied hiui, was 
killed. (Comp. .1. Obsequens, Prodig. 104; Dru- 
nrnnn, (Jesch. Boms , vol. i. p. 61, who, however, 
places the campaign of M. Antoni us against the 
pirates one year too early.) 

2. M. Gratidius. perhaps a grandson of No. 1, 
was legate of Q. Cicero in his administration of the 
province of Asia. In ono passage (Cic. ad Quint, 
fr. i. 4), a Gratidius is mentioned as tribune of 
the people in b. c. 57, which has in itself nothing 
improbable ; but as the name Gratidius is not men- 
tioned elsewhere among the tribunes of that year, 
whose names occur very frequently, it is usually 
supposed that in the passage just referred to, Gra- 
tidius is a false reading for Fabridus. (See Cic. 





__ . ^ *ORlG^TIUS. * 

p. P'lace. 21, ail Quint.fr. i. 1$I8, 18 ; Orelli, Onom . 
7V/. vak ii p. 388.) [L. S.] 

*' GR ATTIC'S, is known only as the accuser of A. 
Xiicinius Archiaa (Cic. pro Arch. 4, 6).<%he name 
is sometimes read Gracchus. (Orell. Onom. Tull. 
▼ol. ii. p. 274.) [W. B. D.] 

RATIUS FALI6CUS. [Falisous.] 
IATUS, a soldier of Caligula's body-guard, 
wFo, after the assassination of that emperor, dis- 
covered and drew Claudius from his hiding-place in 
the palace, and presented him to the soldiers ns a 
Germanicus, the proper heir to the empire. (Joseph. 
Antiq. xix. 3. § 1 ; comp. Suet. Claiul. 10 ; Dion 
Cass. lx. 1.) [W. B. D.] 

GRATUS, JU'LIUS. [Fronto, J ulius.J 
GRATUS, VALE'RIUS, procurator of Judaea 
jjarom a. d. 15 to a. d. 27, and the immediate 
predecessor of Pontius Pilate. (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 6. $ 5.) The government of Gratus is chiefly 
remarkable for the frequent changes he made in the 
* appointment of the high-priesthood. He deposed 
Ananus, and substituted Ismael, son of Fabi, then 
Eleazar. son of Ananus, then Simon, son of Ca- 
mith, and lastly Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law 
of Ananus. (Id. Antiq. xuii. 2. § 2.) He put 
down two formidable bands of robbers that infested 


' ^ftEGOftAS. 

tbeCa Patmm of Gal land ius, voi. jti. fol. Venice, 
1765, &c. The Latin velsion algflfe appears in 
gome other editions of the BibUemeca Patrum. 
The Disputatio, as it appears in theft works, is 
considered by Fabricius to be mutilated at the coln- 
mensentent ; and hiB opinion, which is disputed by 
GaOmdius, is corroborated by the greater complete- 
ness of a Slavonic MS. of the work in the Royal 
Library at Berlin, of which one or two passages 
are given in a Latin version in the last edition of 
Fabricius. In this Slavonic MS. the archbishop is 
always called Gregory. 

The work is by Pagi regarded as a ficf j i j K and 
Gallandius significantly leaves it to others WVeter- 
minc this point. Cave considers that w some parts 
of it smack of the credulity of a later age ; ” and, 
indeed, the contents of the work render it likely 
that it is much interpolated, to say the least ; nor 
is the authorship determined of that portion (if 
any) which i% genuine. Substantially it may be 
regarded as the production of Gregentius himself, 
whose arguments, as Barthius thinks, and as the 
work itself indicates, were taken down at the time 
by Palladius of Alexandria, whom the archbishop, 
on his departure for Tephar, had taken with him 
ns his schoinsticu8. Lambecius ascribes the work 


Judaea during his government, and killed with his 
own hand the captain of one of them, Simon, for- 
merly a slave of Ilerod the Great. (Id. Antiq. xvii. 
10. § 6, 7 ; B. J. ii. 4. § 2, 3.) Gratus assisted 
the proconsul Quintilius Varus in quelling an in- 
surrection of the Jews. ( B.J . ii.5. § 2.) ( \V. It. 1).]. 

GREGE'NTIUS (Tprtytmrius). archbishop of! 
Tephar (Tt<pdp, the Sapphar, 2aw<pa/\ of Ptolemy, j 
and the Saphar, 2 atpap. of Arrian), capital of the j 
Homeritae, a nation of Arabia Felix, the site of 
which is a little above 100 miles N.N.VV*. of Aden. 
The place of his birth is not ascertained. In the 
Greek Menaea. in which he is called rpiytvriyos, 
he is described as a native of Milan, and the son 
of Agapius and Theodota, inhabitants of that city ; 
but in a Slavonic MS. of the Disputatio , mentioned 
below, he is described as the son of Agapius and 
Theotecna, a married pair living in the little town 
of “ Lopliane, on the frontier of Avaria and Asia.” 
He went to Alexandria, where he embraced the 
life of an anchorite, and from whence he was sent 
by Asterius, patriarch of Alexandria, to take 
charge of the church of the Homeritae, which 
had been relieved by the Aethiopian Elesbaan, 
king of the Axumitao, from the depressed con- 
dition to which it had been reduced by the perse- 
cution of Dunaan, king of the Homeritae, a Jew. 
The reigning prince at the time of the mission of 
Gregentius, was Abramius, whom Elesbaan had 
raised to the throne, and with whom, as well as 
with his son and successor, Serdidus, Gregentius 
had great influence. Abramius died a. d. 552, 
after a reign of thirty years, and Gregentius died 
soon after, on the 19th of December in the same 
year, and was buried in the great church at 
Tephar. 

A work is extant, entitled Too iv dylois Tlarpis 
iifuir rpitytrriov ’ApxidrurwJirov ytvopivou Tt<ppwv 
&id\t£is ptri *1 ovialov 'Ep€dv rodyopa, S. Patrie 
noetri OrrgentU Tephrensi* A rchiepiscopi Difputatio 
cum Ilerbano Judueo. It was published with a 
Latin version by Nic. Gulonius, 8vo. Paris, 1586, 
and again in 1603. It is given in the first voi. of 
tbe Auctarium of Ducaeus, in the Bibliotheca Pw- 
trum, vojL xi. ed. Paris. 1 654 ; and in the BiUio* 


to Nounosus, ambassador of the emperor Justinian 
to the Homeritae. According to this work, the 
disputation of Gregentius with Herban took place 
at Tephar, in the presence of the king, Abramius, 
many bishops, a number of Jews, and the whole 
population of the city : it was terminated by the 
miraculous appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the infliction of miraculous blindness upon the 
Jews, who were, however, restored to sight on 
their believing and being baptized. The king him- 
self was sponsor for llerban, to whom he gave the 
name of Leo, and whom he enrolled among his 
councillors. The number of Jews converted and 
baptized in consequence of these events is stated 
at 5,500,000 ! * Gregentius persuaded Abramius 
to break tip the division of the Jewish converts 
into tribes, and to mingle them with other Chris- 
tians, and to order their children, under pain of 
death, not to marry with any of their own nation, 
but with Gentile Christians only. By these 
means, ** in course of time ” (ry xpefap, an ex- 
pression showing that the passage is not by a con- 
temporary), the Jews were merged in the general 
population of the country. 

The code promulgated by Gregentius in the 
name of king Abramius, entitled t9opo6nrla tit 4 k 
-npoirdirov rod td<rt6t<rrdrov fi aoiXiwi 'Aipapiov, 
is extant in the Imperial Library of Vienna. A 
copy of it is also mentioned as among the MSS. 
formerly belonging to Abraham Seller in England. 
The offences denounced in this code are arranged 
under twenty-three tituli or heads. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Or. voi. vi.p. 749 , vii. p. 543 , x. p. 115 , Ac. ; Gal- 
land. Biblioth. Putr. voi. xi., Prolcg. c. 12 ; Cave, 
I lift. Lit. voi. i. p. 521 , ed. Oxon H 1740 - 43 , Catal. 
MStarum A upline et HA. voi. ii. p. 96 ; Beronii 
Annalta ad ann. 523 , xvi. — xxxi. ; Pagi, Critic* in 
Baronium ; Oudin, Comment, descriptors Bo- 
clee. voi. i. col. 1423 , See. ; Lambecius, apud 
Oudin.) [J.C.M.] 

GRE'GORAS NICF/PHORU8 (Nun*4 pci 4 
rpvryopdt ), one oMtii most important BysantirtP 
historians, was probably born in 1295 , in the town 
of Heracleia Pentica, in Asia Minor. While lie 
lived in bie«l|ii»e town, hie education W*s rtW 



(jpctod by John, qrohbiahop. of -Heracleia,* but, 
haying Ite affi sent ta^onstairanople, he was placed 
,u|iipr<tlu» 0lre of John Glycis, patriarch of Con- 
stantiuopj*. [Glycis.] He learned mathematics 
ana astronomy from Theodoras Metqdiita, the 
Wf£$er, At an early age Gregoras, wh4fl|td. taken 
orders, became acquainted with the empsMb An- 
drobicus I., the elder, who took a great fancy to 
hiip* and offered him the important place of Char- 
tophylax, or keeper of the imperial archives, but the 
modest young priest declined the office, on the plea of 
youth- Ho afterwards, however, accepted several 
oAf, importance, and in 1 320 was sent as am- 
ba^fpplf to the Krai, that is, the king of Servia. 
Gregoras was still very young, when he became 
celebrated for his learning. A dispute having 
arisen as to the day on which Easter was to be ce- 
lebrated, Gregoras, in an excellent dissertation, 
proved tlmt the system then adopted for computing 
that day was erroneous, and propqped another me- 
thod. If it had not been for the fear which the 
clergy entertained of exciting the superstitious mob 
of Constantinople by a reform of the calendar, the 
computation of Gregoras would have been adopted 
by the Greek church. When pope Gregory XIII., 
300 years afterwards, reformed the calendar, it 
was found that the computation of Gregoras was 
quite right : the treatise which he wrote on the 
subject is still extant, and highly appreciated by 
astronomers. .,, Being a staunch adherent of the 
elder Andronieiis, Gregoras was involved in the 
fate of this unfortunate emperor, when he was de- 
posed, in 1323, by his grandson, Andronicus 111., 
the younger, who punished the learned fa\ ourite of 
his grandfather by confiscating his property. For 
a few years after that event Gregoras led a retired 
life, only appearing in public for the purpose of de- 
livering lectures ou various subjects, which were 
crowned with extraordinary success. The violence 
of his language, however, caused him many ene- 
mies. In 1332 he pronounced fi.flernl orations on 
the emperor Andronicus the elder, and the Magnus 
Logotheta, Theodoras Metochita, mentioned above. 
He opposed the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches proposed by pope John XXII., who had 


condemned by t^sjfnod of lsVsv^hevictbrftus 
Acindynites were 1 going to sacrifice Gregoft 
their suspicions, but he was protected by JoSra 
CantacAenus, afterwards emperor, who during a 
long time had professed a sincere friendship for 
hitn. A short time afterwards the Acindynites- 
were condemned in their' turn, and the Pq||Kutes& 
became the -ruling party ; they were joiora by 
John Cantacuzenus, and this time Gregoras did 
not escape the resentment of the victors, though 
his only crime was neutrality. Abandoned by 
Cantacuzenus, he was imprisoned in 1351. He 
was afterwards released ; but his enemies, among 
whom his former friend Cantacuzenus was most 
active, rendered him odious to the people, and 
when he died, in, or probably after, 1359, his re- 
mains were insulted by the mob. 

Gregoras wrote a prodigious number of works on 
history, divinity, philosophy, astronomy, several 
panegyrics, some poems, and a considerable pumber 
of essays on miscellaneous subjects: a list of them-’ 
is given by Schopen in the Bonn edition of the 
History of Gregoras, and by Fabrieius, who also 
gives a list of several hundred authors perused and 
quoted by Gregoras? The principal work of our 
author is his ‘Pwnaiitrjs 'ltrroplas Aoyot, com- 
monly called Ifistoria liyzantma , in thirty-eight 
books, of which, as yet, only twenty-four are 
printed. It begins with the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins in 1294, and goes down to 
1 359 ; the twenty-four printed books contain the 
period from 1204 to 1351. The earlier part of 
that j>eriod is treated with comparative brevity ; 
but as the author approaches his own time, he 
enters more into detail, and is often diffuse. This 
history ought to be road together with that of John 
Cantacuzenus: they were at first friends, but after- 
wards enemies, and ench of them charges the other 
with falsehood and calumnies. Each of them re- 
presents events according to his own views, and 
their exaggerated praises of their partizans deserve 
as little credit as their violent attacks of their ene- 
mies. Gregoras was more learned than John Can- 
tactizenus, but the latter was better able to pass a 
judgment upon great historical facts. One cannot 


sent commissioners for that object to Constanti- 
nople. An excellent opportunity foroxhibiting his 
learning and oratorical qualities presented itself to 
Gregoras, when the notorious Latin monk Barlaam 
came over from Calabria to Constantinople, for the 
purpose of exciting dissensions among the Greek 
clergy. Barlaam had reason to expect complete 
success, when his career was stopped short by Gro- 
goras, who challenged the disturber to a public 
disputation, in which Barlaam was so completely 
defeated, that, iu his shame and confusion, he 
retired to Thessaloneica , and never more appeared 
in tlte capital. The dissensions, however, occasioned 
by Barlaam had a most injurious influcnco upon 
the peace of the Greek church, and caused a revo- 
lution, which ended most unfortunately for Gre- 
Gregorius Pahunas, afterwards archbishop 
*»f ThqssaloRpcn* espoused the dogmas of Barlaam : 
he apis opposed byGtegorius Aeindymts, and hence 
•wwpe the foment controversy between the Palomites 
and Aqindynites. This quarrel, like most disputes 
on r ®hgi«us matters in the Bysantine empire, as- 
sugicd * political character. Chfcforas resolved to 
retain neutral : his prudencerumed him, because, 
a*, ina violent temper war known, faq, became sus- 
to bothparties. PafomnH^tng been 


help smiling at seeing Gregoras, who was ambitious 
of nothing more than the name of a great philo- 
sopher, forget all impartiality and moderation as 
soon as the presumed interest of his party is at 
stake : his philosophy was in his head, not in bis 
heart. His style is, generally speaking, bombas- 
tic, diffuse, full of repetitions of facts as well as of 
favourite expressions : he is fond of narrating 
matters of little importance with a sort of artificial 
elegance, and he cannot inform the reader of great 
events without an additional display of pompous 
words spun out into endless periods. Like most 
of his cou temporaries, he mixes politics with theo- 
logy. These* are his defects. We are indebted to 
him, however, for the care he has taken in making 
posterity acquainted with an immense number of 
facts referring to that period of Byzantine history 
when the Greek empire was still to be saved from 
rain by a cordial understanding, both in political 
and religious matters, with the inhabitants of 
Europe. 

It is said that Frederic Rostgaard published the 
History of Gregoras, with a Latin translation, in 
1 559, but this is a mistake ; at least, nobody has 
seen this edition. The editio princepe is the one* 
published by Hieronymus Wolfj Basel, 1562, fob, 
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with a Latin translation anifan index, which, 
W dP feve r , contains only the first eleven books* 
Wolf- was persuaded to undertake the^Jask by 
Dernschwam, a German scholar, who hadrravelled 
in the East, where he obtained a MS. of the work. 
Wolf obtained another MS. in Germany, and was 
^enatyfod to publish the work by the liberality oT 
the celebrated patron of learning and arts, Count 
Anthony Fugger. He published this work, to- 
gether with the Paralipomena of Nicetas, and the 
Turkish history of Laonicus Chalcocondylas, with 
a Latin translation by Konrad Clauser. The same 
edition was reprinted in the Historiae Byzantinae 
Descriptors 7Ves, Geneva, 1615, fol. The* MSS. 
perused by Wolf had many considerable lacunae, 
or passages that could not be deciphered. The 
1ffi£*esponding text was afterwards found in other 
MSS by Pejpvius, who published them, together 
with the Brtharmm of Nicephoros the Patriarch, 
Paris* 1616, 8vo. The Paris edition was edited 
by Boivin, two volumes, 1702, fol. The first vol. 
is a carefully revised reprint of Wo IPs edition, 
containing the first eleven books ; the second vol. 
contains the following thirteen books, with a Latin 
translation by the editor, except books 23 and 24, 
which were translated by Claudius Copperonerius ; 
it contains also the excellent notes of Du Cange to 
the first seventeen books. Boivin deserves great 
credit for this edition. He intended to add a 
third volume, containing the remaining fourteen 
books, and a fourth volume with commentaries, 
Ac., but neither of them was published. The 
Venice edition, 1729, fol., is a careless reprint of 
the Paris edition. The Bonn edition, by Schopen, 
1829-30, 2 vols. 8vo., is a careful and revised re- 
print of the Paris edition. Tt is to be regretted 
that the learned editor of this edition has not 
thought it advisable to publish the remaining four- 
teen books also, the materials of which he would 
have found in very excellent condition in Paris. 

The other printed works of Gregoras are — 
Oraiio in Obitum Thcodori Metochitae (Gr. Lat.), in 
Theodori Metochitae (that is, Michael Glycas [Gly- 
cah]) Historia Romano^ cd. Joh. Meursius, Ley- 
den, 1618, 8vo. ; Comrnentarii sice Scholia in Sy- 
nesium De Jnsomniis , in the Paris edition of Syne- 
siua, 1553, foL ; Vita Sancti Cod rati et Sociorum 
Martyrum^ interprete Reinoldo Dehnio, in the 
second voL of Acta Sanctorum * Paschalium Cor- 
rectum , Ti 8top6ts6i v vcurxdAiov vird ttucr)<p6pov 
<p*A oo&Qov too Tpijyopa, ittpl ov teal 6 'Apyvpos iv 
rp faBtlcrp p*668y> 8taAan€d v«, in Petavius, (Jra- 
nologtum, and in the third volume of the same 
author's J Doctrine Temporum, the celebrated work 
mentioned above ; Epistola ad Theodulum Mona- 
chum, in Normann’s edition of Theodulns, Upsala, 
1693, 4to. ( Dissert, de Nicephoro Gregora , in 
Oudin, Comrnentarii de Script. Ecclet! \ vol. iii. p. 
768, Ac. ; Boivin, Vita Nic. Greg ., in the Paris 
and Bonn editions of Gregoras, Hist. Byz. ; Cave, 
Hut Lit-, Appendix, p. 45 ; Fabric. Bihl. Grace. 
voL vil. p. 633, Ac. ; Hankius, De Byz. Rer. 
Script, p. 579, Ac.) [W. P.J 

GREGORIA'NUS, the compiler of the Grego- 
rianns Codex. (Diet of Ant s. v. Codex Gregorio- 
mis.) Nothing is known of him, and even his name 
is uncertain, for the title Corpus Gregorianiy which 
appears in some manuscripts of the remains of his 
code, and in the Consultaiio ceteris Icti, may be 
written short, in place of Corpus Gregorian! Codicis* 
The word eodex may also perhaps be supplied in 


the CoUatio Juris Rom. et Mgs. xv,j%. and xv. A* 
where we find Gregotfanus jdbro Fjfif. and Gre- 
gorianus Libro V. The ellipsis of ctxtex after tjhe 
word Theodosianus is not uqusual, and scholiast 
on the jfimtftca, lib. ii. tit. 2. s. 35 (voL i. p. 764, 
ed. HeinfPkch), speaks of rds Iv r$ *Epp oytviav# not 
r pijyiiptdvtp 8tard(etr. However, the interpreiatio 
of Cod. Theod. i. tit. 4. s. un. has the following 
passage: — “ Ex his omnibus Juris Consultoribus, 
ex Gregorianoy Hermogeniano % Gaia, Papiniano et 
Paulo, quae necessaria causis praesentium temporum 
videbantur, elegimus.” In this place codicocanpot 
fairly be subaudited, and therefore, so 
authority of the Westgothic interpreter rap^tbe 
longer name Gregorianus must be preferred to 
Gregorius. (Zimmern. R. R. G. vol. i. § 46. n. 85.) te 
Burchardi ( Lehrbuch des Rom. Rechts % vol. i. p. 233, 
Stuttgart. 1841), nevertheless, prefers the shorter 
form, Gregorius, and tliinks that the compiler of 
the codex mayohavc been the Gregorius to whom 
was addressed, in a. d. 290, a rescript of the em- 
peror Diocletian (Cod. Just. L tit. 22. s. 1), and 
may also have been identical with the Gregorius 
who was praefectus praetorio under Constantine in 
a. d. 336 and 337. (Cod. Theod. 3. tit. I. s. 2, 
Cod. Theod. 2. tit 1. s. 3, Cod. Just. 5. tit. 27* s. 1, 
Nov. 89. c. 15.) This hypothesis is consistent with 
the date at which the Gregorianus Codex may be 
supposed to have been compiled, for the latest con- 
stitution it contains is one of Diocletian and Max- 
iminian of the year a. d. 295. 

In the ninth volume of Savigny's Zeiischrifly 
p. 235 — 300, Klenze published, for the first time, 
from a manuscript of the Breviurium Alaricianum 
at Berlin, a work consisting of about fifty legal 
fragments, which he supposed to be entitled In- 
stil utio Gregoriuni. Its author and purpose are 
unknown. It contains extracts not only from the 
Gregorian Code, but from the Theodosian Code, 
from the Sententiae of Paulas, and fjrom the Responsa 
of Papinian. It lfi later in date than the Breviarium. 
Klenze thought that it was an independent />* 
Romano, intended to be the law of the Romani in 
some Germanic kingdom, but this opinion seems to 
have been successfully controverted lty G. Mine! 
in Richter’s A rt/. Jahrb. fttr Deutsche Rechtmciss. 
p. 587 — 603, Lips. 1838. Bucking, Institutioneny 
vol i. p. 93, n. 17. [J. T. G.J 

GREGO'RIUS (VpiryCpios). Historical. 

1. Praefectus Praetorio, apparently in Italy, 
having Africa also subject to him, near the close of 
the reign of Constantine the Great, A. d. 336 and 
337. The heresiarch Donatus wrote to him a 
most insolent letter, calling him * the stain of the 
senate,” “ the disgrace of the prefects,** and similar 
names ; to which abuse Gregory replied * with 
the patience of a bishop.** (Optatus, De SchimMte 
Donatisty iii. 3. ed. Dupin ; Cod. Theodos. II. tit. 1 . 
s. 3 ; 3. tit. 1. s. 2, with the note of Gothofredus ; 
Gothofred. Prosopog. Cod. Theodos.) 

2. Praefectus Annonae under Oration, A. 0.377. 
Gothofred is disposed to Identify hint with the 
Gregory to whom Symmachus wrote several bf Ms 
letters, and who had borne the office bf 

(Cod. Theod. 14. tit. 3. s. 15 ; OotbbWfc Br#* 
sopog. Cod. Theodos . ; TfUemont, Hist, dot 
vol. V.p.147.) ' ; ' !' 

3. Praefectus 1 Praetorio Oalliamm Otidef CWr 
tian, a. r». 883. flit prefecture oxie0i^ '''^l 
all the provinces (Gant, Spain*, arid Britain) 
renuined^ilicr the immediate gofvernment pi 
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Gratiah .FflfLATiAlHrs, Aug.]. VVhen Ithaciu* 
was ablsgUj, by the persecution of Priscillian and 
bis party, to flop from Spain, he went to Gregory, 
who, after inquiring into the matter, caused the 
authors of the disturbance, apparentl4j|Pri scillian 
and the other leaders of his party, to to arrested, 
atft sent an account of the affair to the emperor ; 
blit bis purpose of rigour was rendered unavailing 
by the venality of the emperor's other ministers, 
whom the Priscillianists had corrupted. It is 
doubtful whether this person is or is not the same 
pdjjfjSh as No. 2. The pseudo Flavius Dexter iden- 
tiMiie Gregory with Gregorius of Baetica [Gre- 
tiulrua, Literary, No. 9], (Sulp. Sever. Hist. 
Sacra, ii. 63. ed. Homii ; and editor's note in 
loco ; Flav. Dex. Omnunodae Hist, ad ann. 388, 
423; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vol. v. pp. 171, 
722.) 

4. Patrician, as Theophanes cglls him, of the 

Byzantine province of Africa at the time of its 
first invasion by the Saracens. By the aid of the 
** Africans " (by which term we are probably to 
understand the Moors), Gregory revolted from the 
Byzantine empire, and made himself “ tyrannus,” 
or independent sovereign of the province. This was 
in ▲. D. 646, in the reign of Constans II. [Con- 
STANS II.] Perhaps his insurrection suggested or 
encouraged the purpose of invading the province ; 
for the next year (a. d. 647), the Mohammedan 
army advanced westward front Egypt, and Gregory 
was entirely defeated by them. We gather from 
Theophanes only the bare facts of Gregory’s revolt 
and defeat ; but Arab or Moorish writers afford 
various particulars of a very romantic and impro- 
bable character, which have been embodied in the 
work of Cardonne,and copied at length by Gibbon. 
(Theophan. Ckronog. voL i. p. 525, ed. Bonn ; Car- 
donne, ITidoire de C^frique cl dr I'Espagne sous fa 
Domination des Arabes, , vol. L p. 11, Ac. ; Gibbon, 
c. 51.) ‘ • 

5. A pretender to the purple in the time of the 
emperor Leo III., the I saurian. Intelligence 
the siege of Constantinople by the Saracens, soon 
after Leo's accession, having reached Sicily, Ser- 
gius, general of the Byzantine forces in that 
island, revolted, and appointed Gregory, who had 
been one either of his servants or his soldiers, em- 
peror, changing his name to Tiberius (a. d. 718). 
Theophanes and Cedrenus call this puppet emperor 
not Gregory, but Basil the son of Gregory Ono- 
raagulus, and state that he was a native of Con- 
stantinople ; but Zonaras calls him Gregory, though 
he agrees with the other historiaus as to his taking 
the name of Tiberius. When the intelligence of 
these transactions reached Constantinople, Leo, 
who was already relieved from the pressure of the 
Saracens, sent one of his officers, Paul, who had 
held the office of ** Chartularins,” to put dowu the 
revolt. Paul landed at Syracuse with the in tel- 
licence of the deliverandP of Constantinople, and 
with letters to the troops, who immediately re- 
turned to their allegiance, and seising Gregory and 
thasa whom under . Sergius's direction he had ap- 
*HUpted to . office, delivered them up in bonds to 

‘aului. Sergius himself fled to the Lombards 
On the borders of Calabria. Paul put Gregory to 
his bead tCbh* emperor, and 
punished lus supportew in various ways. (Theo- 

•irwPWff 1 ! 61l<— 613, ®d- Bonn ; 

i; r#4 Py79<v4c., ed. BomyZonar. xv. 

™^P.M.] 
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GREGO'RIUS (Tfnjy6ptos). Literary at #fx£e- 
Bias tied. j*- 

1. JtelNDYNUS. [AciNDYNUe.J , 

2. Agrigentinus, or of Agrigentum, one of 
the most eminent ecclesiastics of the sixth century, 

J* was born near Agrigentum about a. d. 524. . Hii 
• father, Chariton, and his mother, Theodote,*Verc 
pious people, by whom, from his twelfth year, he 
was destined to the priesthood, his precocity ol 
mind having attracted great attention. After going 
through his course of education, he visited Car- 
thage, and from thence proceeded to Jerusalem, 
whecg he was ordained deacon, according to Symeon 
Met^hrastes, by the patriarch Macarius II.; but 
this is an anachronism, as Macarius occupied tbgt 
see from a. d. 56 3 to 574. He stayed at Jeru- 
salem at least four years, studying grammar, philo- 
sophy, astronomy, and eloquence. From Jeru- 
salem he proceeded to Antioch, and from thence to 
| Constantinople, exciting very general admiration, 
j According to Nicephorus Callisti, he; was esteemed 
I to be superior in holiness and eloquence and learn- 
ing to nearly all the ecclesiastics of his day. From 
Constantinople he proceeded to Rome, and was by 
the pope advanced to the vacant see of Agrigentum, 
the nomination to which had been referred to the 
pope in consequence of disputes about the succession. 
This appointment was, however, the source of much 
trouble to Gregory ; for two of the ecclesiastics, who 
had been competitors for the see, suborned a prosti- 
tute to charge him with fornication. This accusa- 
tion led the bishop to undertake a journey to Con- 
stantinople, where he was favourably received by 
| the emperor Justinian I., and obtained an acquittal 
| from the charge against him ; after which he re- 
turned to Agrigentum, where be died 23d of Nov., 
about a. d. 564. His life was written in Greek by 
Leontius, presbyter and abbot of Su Saba, and by 
| Symeon Metaphrastes. A Latin version of the 
latter is given by Surius : it ascribes many miracles 
to him. The life by Leontius is given, we are not 
informed whether in the Greek or in a Latin 
version, in the Sancti Sieuli of Caetanus, vol. i. 
p. 1 88, &c. The works of Gregory of Agrigentum 
comprehend, 1. Oraiiones de Fiitei dogmatibus ad 
Antiochmos. 2. Orationes turn ad docendum turn 
ad latulandum editor. Constantinopoli. 3. Condones 
ad Populum de Dogmatibus: all extant in the work 
of Leontius. 4. Commrntarius in Ecdedasien. The 
MS. of this was left by Possinus at Rome with Jo. 
Fr. de Hubeis that it might be translated and pub- 
lished ; but it never appeared, and it is not known 
what became of it. (Niceph. Callisti, H.E. xvii. 
27 ; Mongitor. Dibiioth . Sunday vol. L p. 262 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 517, ed. Oxford, 1740- 
43 ; Surius, De Probatis Sander, f'itis. A r au. 
p. 487, &c.) 

3. Of Alexandria. The Arian prelates who 
formed the council of Antioch, a. d. 341, appointed 
Gregory to the patriarchal see of Alexandria, whi^i 
they regarded as vacant, though the orthodox pa- 
triarch, Athanasius, was in actual possession at the 
time. They bad previously offered the see to Eusebius 
of Emesa, but he declined accepting it. The history 
of Gregory previous to this appointment!* obscure. 
Ho is said to have been a Cappadocian ;andtome 
identify him with the person whom Gregory Na~ 
zianzen describes as a namesake and countryman of 
his own, who, after receiving kindness flfprn Atha- 
nasius at Alexandria, had joined in spreading the 
charge against him of murdering Arsenins : ii is 

*2 
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not unlikely that this Gregory 'eras the person ap* 
pointed bishop, though Bollandus and Tillemont 
argue against their identity. His establishment at 
Alexandria was effected by military force, but 
Socrates, and Theophanes, who follows him, are 
probably wrong in making Syrianus commander of 
that force : he was the agent in establishing Gre- 
gory’s successor, George of Cappadocia. [Gkorgius, 
No. 7.] Athanasius escaped with considerable 
difficulty, being surprised in the church during 
divine service. 

Very contradictory accounts are given of the con- 
duct and fate of Gregory. If we may tout the 
statements of Athanasius, which have beffi col- 
lected by Tillemont, he was a violent persecutor, 
sharing in the outrages offered to the solitaries, 
virgins, and ecclesiastics of the Trinitarian party, 
and sitting on the tribunal by the side of the ma- 
gistrates by whom the persecution was carried on. 
That considerable harshness was employed against 
tbe orthodox is clear, after making all reasonable 
deduction from the statements of Athanasius, whose 
position as a party in the quarrel renders his evi- 
dence less trustworthy. The Arians had now the 
upper hand, and evidently abused their predomi- 
nance; though it may be judged from an expres- 
sion of Athanasius ( Enepc . ad Episcop. Epistola , c. 
3), and from the fact that the orthodox party burnt 
the church of Dionysius at Alexandria, that their 
opponents were sufficiently violent. The close of 
Gregory’s episcopate is involved, both a9 to its time 
and manner, in some doubt. He was still in pos- 
session of the see at the time of the council of Sar- 
dica, by which he was declared to be not only no 
bishop, but no Christian, a. d 347 ; but according to 
Athanasius, he died before the return of that prelate 
from his second exile, a. d. 340. lie held the pa- 
triarchate, according to this account, about eight 
years. 

Socrates and Sozomen agree in stating that 
he was deposed by the Arian party, apparently 
about A. D. 334 , because be had become unpopular 
through the burning of the church of Dionysius, 
and other calamities caused by his appointment, 
and because he was not strenuous enough in sup- 
port of his party. The account of Theodoret, which 
is followed by Theophanes, appears to have origi- 
nated in some confusion of Gregory with his suc- 
cessor. (Athanasius, Enet/c. ud Episcojt. Epistola ; 
Ilistor. Arian. ad Mowtchos, c. 11 — 18 , 54 , 75 ; 
Social. II. E. ii. 10 , 11 , 14 ; Sozom. II. E. iii. 
5, 8, 7 ; Theodoret. II. E. ii. 4 , 1’2 ; Phot. Bill. 
Codd. 257, 258 ; Pbilostoig. II. £ ii. 18 ; Theo- 
phanes, Ckronoff. vol. i. p. 54, 56, ed. Bonn ; 
Tillemont, Memoiret , voL viii.) 

4. Anefonymi/s. [Georg its. No. 41, Peri- 
FATETICOR.J 

5. Of Antioch, was originally a monk in one 
of the convents of Constantinople, or in a convent 
called the convent of the Byzantines, which Va- 
lerius supposes to hare been somewhere in Syria. 
Here he became eminent as an ascetic at an early 
age, and was chosen abbot of the convent. From 
Constantinople, he was removed by the emperor 
Jnstin II. to the abbacy of the convent of Mount 
Sinai ' Here he was endangered by the Sccnite (or 
Bedouin) Arabs, who besieged the monastery ; but 
hO'iucceeded in bringing them into peaceable re- 
lations to its inmates. On the deposition of 
Anastosius, patriarch of Antioch, about a. d. 570 
or 571 (Baronius erroneously places it in 573), he 


was appointed his successor jand ia that see, ac- 
cording to Evagrius, he acquired; by his charity to 
the poor and his fearlessness of tbe secular power, 
the respect both of the Byzahtine emperor and the 
Persian When Chosroes I., or Khosru, in- 

vaded the Roman empire (a. d. 572), he sqnt the 
intelligence of his inroad to the emperor. 

Anatolius, an intimate friend of Gregory, having 
been detected in the practice of magic, in sacrificing 
to heathen deities, and in other crimes, the popu- 
lar of Antioch regarded the patriarch as the snarer 
of his guilt, and violently assailed him. Thg at- 
tention of the emperor Tiberius II. was dra^pTto 
the matter, and he ordered Anatolius to be sent to 
Constantinople, where he was put to the torture: 
but the culprit did not accuse Gregory of any par- 
ticipation in his crimes, and was, after being tortured, 
put to death, being thrown to the wild beasts of the 
amphitheatre, and his body impaled or crucified. 

Though delivered from this danger, Gregory soon 
incurred another. He quarrelled with Asterius, 
count of the East ; and the nobles and populace of 
Antioch took part against him, every one declaring 
that he bad suffered some injury from him. He 
was insulted by the mob ; and though Asterius 
was removed, his successor, Joannes or John, was 
scarcely less hostile. Being ordered to inquire 
into the disputes which had taken place, he invited 
any who had any charge ngainst the bishop to 
prefer it ; and Gregory was in consequence accused 
of incest with his own sister, a married woman, 
and with being the author of the disturbances in 
the city of Antioch. To the latter charge he ex- 
pressed his willingness to plead before the tribunal 
of count John, but with respect to tbe charge of 
incest, he appealed to the judgment of the emperor, 
and of an ecclesiastical council. In pursuance of 
this appeal he went to Constantinople, takiug 
Evagrius, the ecclesiastical historian, with him as 
his advocate. This was about A. D. 589. [Eva- 
griix. No. 3.] A council of the leading prelates 
l was convened ; and Gregory, after a severe straggle 
7 with those opposed to him, obtained on acquittal, 
and returned to Antioch, tbe same year. When the 
mutinous soldiers of the army on the Persian fron- 
tier had driven away their general Priscus, and 
refused to receive and acknowledge PhiKppicus, 
whom the emperor Maurice had sent to succeed 
him [Germani/*, No. 5], Gregory was sent, on 
account of his popularity with the troops, to bring 
them back to their duty: his address, which is 
preserved by Evagrius, was effectual, and the mu- 
tineers agreed to receive Philipp icus, who was Sent 
to them. Wheu Chosroes II. of Persia was 0om- 
pelled to seek refuge in the Byzantine empire 
(a. n. 590 or 591), Gregory was sent by the em- 
peror to meet him. Gregory died of gout a. ft. 393 
or 594, having, there is reason to believe, previously 
resigned his ace into the hands of tbe deposed pa- 
triarch Anastosius. Hb was an opponent of the 
Acephali, or disciples of Severn* of Antioch, who 
were becoming numerous in the Syrian desen, and 
whom he either expelled or obliged renounce 
their opinions. The extant works of Gregorj^a^®* 
1. Aripoyopla irp6$ rir Srporbr, Oratioad ’ 
citum, preserved, as noticed above, by Evs«rius» 
and given in substance by Nicephortis vSsfti<¥» 2. 
A 6yos its reb Omtb M 

guttUjftra*, preserved in the Gfebk 
given in the Novum Auctaiiwm bTOHitbefib* 

1648, Yoy^p. 727. Both thesepieebs are fo the 
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twelfth volVof the Bibliotheca Patruoi of Gallandius. 
Various memorials, drawn up by Evagrius in the 
name of Gregory, were contained in the iost volume 
of documents collected by Evagrius. [Evagrius, 
No. 3.J (Evagr. H. E. v. 6, 9, 18, vi. 4 — 7, 11 — 
13,18, 24 ; Niceph. Callist. //. E. xvii. 36, xviii. 
4, 12 — 16, 23, 26 ; Fabric. Bib/. Gr. vol. xi. p. 1 02 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 534, Ac. ; Galland. Bib/. 
Pair. vol. xii. Prolog, cxiii.) 

6. Of Armenia. The memory of Gregory of 
Armenia is held in great reverence in the Eastern 
(i. e. Greek, Coptic, Abyssinian, and Armenian) 
churches ; and he is one of the saints of the Roman 
Calendar. Ills festival is 30th Sept. ; and the 
Armenians commemorate him also on certain other 
days. There is every reason to believe that Gregory 
was the principal agent in the conversion of the 
Armenians to Christianity, though it is known that 
others hnd preached Christianity in the Greater 
Armenia before him, and had made converts ; but 
until his labours the bulk of the nation continued 
to be heathens. We have, however, no authentic ac- 
count of him. A prolix life, professing to be written 
by Agathangelus, a contemporary, but which in- 
ternal evidence shows to be spurious, is given in 
the Ada Sanctorum of the Rollandists, Sept., vol. 
viii. An abridgment of this life, by a I .a tin writer 
of the middle ages, is given in the same collection. 
The work of Agathangelus was also abridged by 
Symeon Metaphrastes, a Latin version of whose 
account is given ill the I)c Pro/mfis .Sanctorum Vitis 
of Surius. In these accounts Gregory, whose place 
of birth is not stated, is said to have been educated 
at CaesaroiA. in Chppadoeia, where lie was in- 
structed in the Christian religion. Having entered 
into the service of the Armenian king, Teridates or 
Tiridates (apparently Tiridatcs III.), then an exile ! 
in the Roman empire, he wn% on the restoration of 
that prince, subjected to severe persecution becaiiM* 
he refused to join in the worship of idols. A ca- 
lamity, which was regarded as a punishment for this 
persecution, induced Tiridates to place himself and 
his people under the instruction of Gregory. The 
result wo* the conversion of many people, and the 
erection of churches, and Gregory, after a journey 
to CJaesareia to receive ordination, returned as me- 
tropolitan into Armenia, baptized Tiridates and his 
queen and many other persons, built new churches 
and established schools He afterwards quitted 
the court, and retired to solitude, frequently, how- 
ever, visiting the Armenian churches. Some mo- 
dern authorities style him martyr, but apparently 
without any foundation. The conversion of the 
Armenians took place about the beginning of the 
fourth ccutury, and Gregory was still living at the 
time of the first Nicene council, a. d. 325, to which 
one of his sons was sent, apparently as representing 
tka Armenian churches. Many discourses, profess- 
edly by Gfregory, are gjven in the work of Aga- 
thangelus : they are for the most part omitted by 
Symeon Metaphrastes. A discourse, extant in the 
Armenian tongue, and entitled Encomium Saticli 
Armcnorum Htuminatoris , is ascribed to 
Chrysostom; but is regarded as spurious by nearly 
w; critics, and among them by Montfnucon, who 
■ 0 * , ? T * r * given the Latin version of it in his 
, edition of Chrysostom's worn voL xii. p. 822, Ac. 

the Riogrgpkie Universclle, a pretty mil account 
•f Gregory j* given, but the sources are not stated. 

M u them wid that there are several homilies 
extant in the Armenian tongue, ascribed to Gre- 
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gory, but in all probability spurious. (Agathan- 
gelus, Vita S. Gregorii, with the Prolegomena of 
Stillingus, in the Acta Sanctor. Sept. vol. viii. p. 
295, Ac. Comp. Sozom. H. E. ii. 8 ; Theophan. 
Chronog. vol. L p. 35 ; Cedren. Compend. vol. i. 
p. 498, ed. Bonn.) 

7. Of Armenia. A second Gregory mas patri- 
arch of Armenia about the end of the thirteenth 
and commencement of the fourteenth century. He 
was disposed to unite with the Roman rather than 
the Greek church. A letter of his to Hayton, 
king of Armenia, is given in the Conciliatio Eo- 
clesiac Armeniae cum Romano of Galenas. (Cave, 
Hist Lift. vol. ii. p. 337.) 

8. Asbbstas. [See below. No. 35.] 

9. Of Baetica, otherwise of Illiberis, so 
called because he was bishop of Illiberis or Illiberi 
(now Elvira, near Granada), in the province of 
Baetica (now Andalusia), in Spain, was an eccle- 
siastical writer of the fourth century. Jerome, who 
mentions him in his Chronicon (ad A nn - 371), de- 
scribes him as a Spanish bishop, a friend of Lucifer 
of C'aralis (Cagliari), and a strenuous opponent of the 
Arians, from whon^in the time of their ascendancy, 
be suffered much. The emperor Theodosius the 
Great addressed an edict to Cynegius, praefect of 
the practorium, desiring him to defend Gregory 
and others of similar views from the injuries offered 
to them by the heretics. Gregory was the author 
of divers treatises, among which was one De Fide , 
which Jerome characterises as “ elegans libellus." 
This work is supposed by Quesnel, editor of the 
Codex Cauonum liomanm , to be the third of the 
*• tres Fidei Formulae" contained in that work, and 
which bears an inscription ascribing it improperly 

| to Gregory Nazianzen. The work I)e Fide contra 
| Arianos given in some editions of the Bibliotheca 
Pat rum, under the name of Gregory of Baetica is 
really by Faustinus. [FOustinus.] The pseudo 
Flavius Dexter identifies this Gregory of Baetica 
with Gregory, praefect of the praetorium in Gaul. 
[See above, Gregorius, historical. No. 3.] (Hie- 
ronymus, Chronicon, L c ., De Viris lUustr. c. 105; 
Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 235; Tillemont, Afe- 
moiirs, vol. x. 727, Ac.) 

10. Of Caksarkia. Gregory lived about a. d. 
940, at the Cappadocian Caesarcia: he was a pres- 
byter, apparently of the church there. He wrote, 
1. Vita Smcti Grctforii Naziunxcni. A Latin 
version of this life (which is chiefly derived from 
notices in the works of Nazianzen bimself) was 
made by Billius, and prefixed to his edition of the 
works of Nazianzen. Billius cites an ancient MS. 
in the library of St. Denis as an authority for the 
statement that a Latin version, which he charac- 
terises as barbarous was made by a certain Anas- 
tasias about a. d. 960 ; and considers that if this 
statement is correct, the authorship of the work 
must be ascribed to an earlier Gregory ; but this 
inference seems hardly necessary. The version of 
Billius is given in the De Probatu Sanctorum Viii s, 
of Surius, A/aii, p. 121, Ac. Some of our authorities 
state that the Greek original is given in the Ada 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists, Alai*, voL ii. p. 786*; 
but this is a mistake, the piece given there it net the 
Life, by Gregory, bnt an anonymous panegyric. The 
author of the Life wrote also, % Schema m Ora- 
Hones XVI. Nazianzeniy which are quoted by Elias'^ 
of Crete; but the age of Elt&s himself [Elias, 
No. 5], which is variously fixed from the * 

the twelfth century, is toe* uncertain to aid is ls> 
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termining that of Gregory. 3. In Patres Nicaenos. 
This panegyric is given with a Latin version in the 
Novum Auciarium of Combefis voL ii. p. 347, &c. ; 
the Latin version is given by Lipomannus in his 
De Vitis Sanctorum; and by Surius in the Dt 
Profjatu Sanctorum Vitis, 1 0 JtdiL ( Fabric. Bibl. 
Or, . vol.fiii. pp. 386, 432, vol. x. pp. 233, 296 ; 
Cave, Hut Lift, vol. ii. p. 99.) 

11. Of Cappadocia. [See above. No. 3.] 

12. Cjsrambus. Nicephoros of Constantinople 

gives the name of Gregory to the archbishop of 
Tauromenium, better known as Theophanes (but 
called in some MSS. George) Cerameus. [Cera- 
mkus.] * 

13. Chioxiades lived in the reign of Alexius 
I. Comnenas (a. d. 1081 — 1118.) There are ex- 
tant in MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna 
sixteen letters of Gregory Chioniades, addressed, 
some to« the emperor, others to the patriarch or 
nobles of Constantinople, the publication of which 
is desirable from the light which it is supposed they 
would throw on that period of Byzantine history. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol xi. p. 831 ; Cave, Hist. LitL 
vol. ii. p. 184.) 

14. Of Constantinople. * [Georgius, lite- 
rary, No, 20.] j 

15. Of Constantinople. [Mammas.] j 

18. Of Corinth. [Pardus.] j 

17- Of Cyprus. [Georgius, No. 20.] 

18. Of Illiberis. [See above, No. 9.] j 

19. Mammas. [Mammas.] j 

20. Mklissknus. [Mammas.] 

21. Moxachus, the Monk. Gregory is not j 
accurately described by the title Monk, as he lived j 
on the proceeds of his own property, a farm in | 
Thrace, though much given to ascetic practices and 
entertaining a great reverence for religious persons. 
His spiritual director having died, he attached him- 
self to St. Basil the youqger, the ascetic, who lived 
during and after the reign of Leo VI. the Philoso- 
pher (a. D. 886 — 911), and is supposed to have 
survived as late as a. d. 952. After his death, 
Gregory composed two memoirs of him ; the more 
prolix appears to have perished, the other is given 
by the Bollandists in the Acta Sanctorum , Martii, 
vol iii ; the Latin version in the body of the work, 
p. 867, dec, and the original in the Appendix, p.24, 
dtc This memoir, though crammed with miracu- 
lous storie*,contains several notices of contemporary 
public men and political events : and a considerable 
extract of ii is given by Combcfiarin the Ilixtoriac 
Bgzantmae Scnptores post Theophancm , fol. Piuris, 
a. d, 1685, It precedes, in that work, the (It ro- 

n icon of Symeon Magister. (Fabric. MU. Gr. vol 
x* p. 206 j Cave, Hist. Lilt. ii. p. 69 ; Acta Sandor., 
Martii t vol iii., Proleg. ad Vit. S. Bast Iii.) 

22. Of Mytllsnk. A homily, In Jesu Pass *'• 
onem, by Gregory of Mytilene, is given by Gretser, 
with a Latin version, in his collection, De Cruce. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol x. p. 245.) 

23, 24. N azianzen vs. [See below.] 

25. Of Neocaesareia. [See below, Gre- 
gorius ThaUMATURUUH.] 

26. Of Nicaxa. [See below. No. 35.] 

27. Of Nyssa. [See below.] 

. 28. Palamas. [Pal am ah.] 

29. Pajrdua. [Pardur.] 

>.•% . 30. Patzo. Nicolaus Comnenus Papadopoli 
<dtes the exposition of the Novellae of tne later 
Byzantine emperors, by OregoriuB Patzo, who field 
ipit office pf Logotheta Dromi (or LogothetaCursus), 


and whom he regards as one of the moat eminent 
of the jurists of the Bysantine empire, inferior, to 
Harmenopulus alone. The time at which Grago* 
rius Patzo lived is not known, but he must have 
been later than Alexis I. Comnenus (a. d. 1081 — 
1 1 18), some of whose Novellae he has expounded. 
Assamanni would make him a modern Greek. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 632.) 

31. Pkripatkticub. [Georgius, No. 41.] . 

32. Presbyter. [See above. No. 10.] 

33. Of Sicily. [See below. No. 85*3 

34. Of Sinai. [See above. No. 5.] 

35. Of Syracuse, sometimes called of Sicily. 
Gregory, stirnamed Asukstas, was made bishop of 
Syracuse about a. d. 845. He went to Constantin 
nople, apparently soon after his appointment to the 
see, for he appears to have been there in A. D. 847, 
where Ignatius was chosen patriarch, whose election 
he strenuoi^iy opposed. H e was, in return, deposed 
by Ignatius in a council held a. d. 854, on the ground, 
as Mongitor affirms, of his profligacy ; and his depo- 
sition was confirmed by the Pope, Benedict III. 
When, on the deposition of Ignatius, Photius was 
placed on the patriarchal throne, a. o. 858, he was 
consecrated by Gregory, whose episcopal character, 
notwithstanding his deposition, was thus recognised. 
Gregory was anathematised, together with Photius, 
at the council of Rome a. d. 863 ; and his connec- 
tion with the Greek patriarch is a reason for re- 
ceiving with caution the assertions of Romish 
writers as to his immoral character. Photius pro- 
moted him a. d. 878 to the bishopric of Nicaea, in 
Bithynia. He died soon after. 

He is perhaps the J* Gregorius orchiepiscopus 
Siciliae” mentioned by Allatitts in his trget De 
Methodiorum Scriptis (published in the Convivium 
decern Virginum Sti Afethodii Martyris, Rome, 

| 1656), as the author of an “Omtio longa in S. 

I Methodium.” The age of Gregory, who lived in 
I and after the time % of Methodius, favours this aup- 
j position, but there is some difficulty from the teiin 
** Archicpiscopus Siciliae." (Mongitor, BiU. Sicnla, 
vol. i. p. 263 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. ii. pp. 40, 76.) 

36. Tiiaumaturgus. [See below.] 

I 37. Thkoi.ogus. [See below, Grxooriuh Na- 

! ZIANZKNIK, 2.J 

38. Theh.salonick.N 81 h. [Palamas.] # 

There w ere several Gregorii among the old Syriac 
or Arabic writers, who may be traced in the Biblio- 
theca. Orientalis of Assamanni. [J. C. M.] 

GltEGO'IUUS NAZIANZF/NUS, the elder, 
was bishop of Nazianzus in Cappadocia for about 
forty-five years, a. d. 329 — 374, and father of the 
celebrated Gregory N azianzen. He was a person 
of rank, and he held the highest magistracies in 
Nazianzus without increasing bis fortune. In 
religion, he was originally a nypsistarian, a sect, 
who derived their name from their acknowledgment 
of one supreme God (tyieres), and whose re 
seems from what little ja known of it, to £*Ve , 
been a sort of compound of Judaism and Ml J" 
ism with other elements. He was conVejfted W 
Christianity by the efforts and prefer* of 
Nonna, aided by a miraculous dream, and L 
teaching of certain bishops who passfed thhmjgH 
Nazianzus on their way to the counci) of Nh?»eis 
a. n. 325. His hatiUam was tnariced 
which were soon fulfilled in hie. eileyirtim* ^ 
see of Nazianzus about a. n. 829, He 
well, and resisted Arianisni. Hls eldeat ' 
gory, was born after he became bishc^. 1st 
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was entrapped bv the Arians, through his desire 
for peace* into the signature of the confession of 
Ariminum, an act which caused the orthodox monks 
of Naziansus to form a violent party against him. 
The schism was healed by the aid of his son Gre- 
gory, and the old bishop made a renewed public 
confession of his orthodoxy, which satisfied his 
opponents, 363. In the year 370 he, with his son, 
used every effort to secure the elevation of Basil to 
the bishopric of Caesareia ; indeed, the intemperate 
zeal of the two Gregories seems to have eifibittered 
the Arians against Basil. All the other events of 
his life, of any importance, are related in the next 
article. (Greg, Nazianz. Orat. xix.) [P. S.] 

GREGORIUS NAZIANZE'NUS, ST., sur- 
named 6«dAoyor, from his zeal in the defence of the 
Nicene doctrine*, was one of themosteminent fathers 
of the Greek Church. He was born at Arianzus, a 
village in Cappadocia, not far from Nazianzus, the 
city of which his father was the bfthop, and from 
which both father and son took the surname of 
Nazianzen. There is some doubt about the date 
of his birth. The statement of Saidas (s. v.) is 
directly at variance with several known facts in his 
life. In all probability he was bom in, or very 
shortly before, the year 329. His mother Nonna, 
a zealous and devout Christian, hod devoted him 
even in the womb to the service of God, and ex- 
erted herself to the utmost in training his infant 
mind to this destiny. In that age of miracles and 
visions, we are not surprised to find that Gregory, 
while yet a boy, was visited by a dream, which 
excited in him the resolution, to which he was ever 
6tedfast, to live a life of asceticism and celibacy, 
withdrawn from the world, and in the service of 
God and the church. Meanwhile, his father took 
the greatest care of his education in the sciences 
and arts. From the care of able teachers at Cae- 
sareia he proceeded to Palestine, where he studied 
eloquence ; thence he went to# Alexandria and 
finally his zeal for knowledge led hitn to Athens, 
then the focus of all learning. On his voyage, the 
vessel encountered a tremendous storm, which ex- 
cited in him great terror, because he had not yet 
been baptized. 

Tim time of his arrival at Athens seems to have 
been roout,or before a. d. 350. He applied himself 
ardently to the study of language, poetry, rhetoric, 
philosophy, mathematics, and also of physic and music. 
At Athena Gregory formed his friendship with Basil. 
[Basil iu». ] Here also he met with Julian, whose 
dangerous character he is said to have discerned 
even thus early. On the departure of Basil from 
Athens, in 355 , Gregory would have accompanied 
his friend j but, at the urgent request of the whole 
body of students, he remained there as a teacher of 
rhetoric, but only till the following year, when he 
returned borne, 356 . He now mode an open pro- 
fession of Christianity by receiving baptism ; and, 
declining, to exercise his powers as a rhetorician, 
either jn the courts or in the schools, he set himself 
#? vows of dedication to the service of 

God. He^made a resolution, which he is said to 
ha** kept oil his life, never to swear. His religion 

* T ^ 7 > 1 , 

* lathe.Arian controversy, the terms btoKoyta 
MS T wer * used bj^lhe orthodox with 

to (tjhc Nicene doctrine, which they be- 
JiWv? he contained in the passage of Scripture, 
b was in this sense that they 
■ the apostle John i &*6koyos. 
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assumed the form of quietism and ascetic virtue. 
It seems that he would have retired altogether from 
the world but for the claims which his aged parents 
had upon his care. He so for, however, gratified 
his taste for the monastic life, as to visit his friend 
Basil in his retirement, and to join in his exercises 
of devotion, a. d. 358 or 359. [Basilius.J But 
he never became a regular monk. His fiery temper 
and the circumstances of the age prevailed over the 
resolves of his youth ; and this quietist, who replies 
to the remonstrances of Basil on his inactivity, by 
the strongest aspirations for a life of rest and re- 
ligious meditation ( Epiet . xxxii. p. 696), became 
one of the most restless of mankind. (Comp. 
Orat. v. p. 134.) 

In the year 360 or 36 1 , Gregory was called from 
his retirement to the help of his father, who, as the 
best means of securing his support, and probably 
also to prevent him from choosing the monastic life, 
suddenly, and without his consent, ordained him as 
a presbyter, probably at Christmas, 361. Gregory 
showed his dislike to this proceeding by imme- 
diately rejoining Basil, but the entreaties of his 
father and of many^of the people of Nazianzus, 
backed by the fear that hfe might be, like Jonah, 
fleeing from his duty, induced him to return home, 
about Easter, 362. At that feast he preached his 
first sermon (Orat. xL >, which, as it seems, he af- 
terwards expanded into a fuller discourse, which 
was published but never preached (Orat. i.), in 
which lie defends himself against the charges that 
his flight from Nazianzus had occasioned, and sets 
forth the duties and difficulties of a Christian minis- 
ter. It is called his Apologetic Discount. He was 
now for some time engaged in the dischaige of his 
duties as a presbyter, and in assisting his aged 
father in his episcopal functions, as well as in com- 
{>osing the differences between him and the monks 
of Nazianzus, the happy termination of which he 
celebrated in three orations. (Orat. xii. — xiv.) 

In the mean time Julian had succeeded to the 
throne of Constantius (a. d. 361), and Gregory, 
like his friend Basil, was soon brought into collision 
with the apostate emperor, from whose court he 
persuaded his brother Caesarins to retire. [Cak- 
.saiuuh, St.) Whether the unsupported statement 
of Gregory, that he and his friend Basil were 
marked out as the first victims of a new general 
persecution on Julian's return from Persia, can 
be relied upon or not, it is certain that the 
passions of the emperor would soon have over- 
come his affectation of philosophy, and that bis 
pretended indifference, but real disfavour, towards 
Christianity, would have broken out into a fieros 
persecution. Tht deliverance from this danger by 
the fall of Julian (u. c. 363) was celebrated by 
Gregory in two orations against the emperor's me- 
mory (\6yoi oTTjAjTei/rixof, Orat. iii. and iv.), 
which are distinguished more for warmth of in* 
vective than either for real eloquence or Christian 
temper. They were never delivered. 

In the year 364, when Basil was deposed by his 
bishop, Eusebius, Gregory again accompanied him 
to his retreat in Pontus, and was of great service 
in effecting his reconciliation with Eusebius, which 
took place in 365. He also assisted Basil most 
powerfully against the attacks of Valens and the 
Arian bishops of Cappadocia. For the next live * 
yeaip he seems to have been occupied with his 
duties at Nazianzus, in the midst bf domestic 
trqubles, the illness of his parents, and the d«A 
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of his brother CabsaRius, a. d. 868 or 869. His to have remained till 379, but where he was still 
panegyric on Caeaarius is esteemed one of his best disappointed of the rest he songht ; for bis own 
discourses. ( Orat . x.) A few years later, a. d. ardent spirit and the claims of others compelled 
374, he lost his sister Gorgon ia, for whom also he him still to engage in the ecclesiastical controversies 
composed a panegyric. {Orat. xi.) which distracted the Eastern Church. The defence 

The election of Basil to the bishopric of Cae- of orthodoxy against the Arians seemed tb rest 
taveia, in 370, was promoted by Gregory and his upon him more than ever, after the death of Bash, 
father with a zeal which passed the bounds of on the 1st of January, a. d. 379, and in that year 
seemliness and prudence. One of Basil’s first acts he was called from his retirement, much against his 
was to invite his friend to become a presbyter at will, by the urgent request of many orthodox 
Caesareia ; but Gregory declined the invitation, bishops, to Constantinople, to aid the cause of Ca- 
on grounds the force of which Basil could not tholicism, which, after a severe depression for forty 
deny. ( Orat . xx. p.344.) An event soon after- years, there seemed hopes of reviving under the 
wards occurred, which threatened the rupture of auspices of Gratian arid Theodosius. AtConstan-* 
their friendship. Basil, as metropolitan of Cappa- tinople Gregory had to maintain a conflict, not only 
docia, erected a new see at the small, poor, unplea- with the Arians but also with large bodies of No- 
sant, and unhealthy town of Sasima, and conferred vatians Appollinarists, and other heretics. His 
the bishopric on Gregory, a. d. 37-. The true success was great, and not unattended by miracles, 
motive of Basil seems to have been to strengthen So powerful we^e the heretics, and so few the qf- 
his authority as metropolitan, by placing the person thodox, that the latter had no church capable of 
on whom he could most rely as a sort of outpost containing the increasing numbers who came to 
against Anthimus, the bishop of Tvana; for Sasima listen to Gregory. He was therefore obliged to 
was very near Tyana, and was actually claimed by gather his congregation in the house of a relation ; 
Anthimus as belonging to h\s see. But for this and this originated the celebrated church of Anaa- 
very reason the appointment was the more unac- tasia, which was afterwards built with great splen- 
ceptable to Gregory, whose most cherished wish dour and sanctified by numerous miracles. Some 
was to retire into a religious solitude, as soon as of his discourses at Constantinople are among his 
his father’s death should set him free. He gave extant works ; the most celebrated of them are the 
vent to his feelings in three discourses, iif which, five on the divine nature, and especially on the 
however, he shows that his friendship for Basil Godhead of Christ, in answer to the Eundtt&H* 
prevails over his offended feelings ( Oral. v. vi. vii.), and Macedonians, entitled A6yoi &to\<rytKol. (Ofui* 
and he never assumed the functions of his epis- xxxiii. — xxxvii.) It cannot be said that twste 
copate. Finding him resolved not to go to Sasima, discourses deserve the reputation in which they 
his father, with much difficulty, prevailed upon him were held by the ancients. They present a clear, 
to share with him the bishopric of Nazianzus ; and dogmatic, uncritical statement of the Catholic faith, 
Gregory only consented upon the condition that he with ingenious replies to its opponents, in a form 
should be at liberty to lay down the office at his which has far more of the rhetoric of the schools 
father’s death. On this occasion he delivered the than of real eloquence. Moreover, his perfect 
discourse ((Jrat. viii.) entitled. Ad I’uirnn, </nnm Nicene orthodoxy has been questioned; it is al- 
Nazianzenae ecctemte rurum Jilin commixLwt leged that in the efifth discourse he somewhat sacri- 
a. D. 872. To the following year are generally fices the unity to the trinity of the Godhead. The 
assigned his discourse De jdatja f/randinis, on the success of Gregory provoked the Arians to extreme 
occasion of a hailstorm which had ravaged the j hostility : they pelted him, they desecrated his 
country round Nazianzus (Orat. xv.), and that Ad j little church, and they accused him in a court of 
jVazianzenos , tinurre trepidanUs^ et ErarjWtnm j justice as a disturber of the public peace ; but he 
iratttm (Orat. xvii.), the occasion of which seems to : bore their persecutions with patience, and, juially, 
have been some popular commotion in the city, ! many of his opponents became his hearer*.™ The 
which the praefect was disposed to punish severely, j weaker side of his character was displayed in hi* 
Gregory Nasianzen, the father, died in the year j relations to Maximus, an ambitious hypocrite, 
374, at the age of almost a hundred years, and his j whose apparent sanctity and zeal for orthodoxy so 
son pronounced over him a funeral oration, at which far imposed upon Gregory, that he pronounced a 
hi* mother Nonna and his friend Basil were panegyrical oration upon him in his presence, 
present. (Orat. xix.) He was now anxious to (Orat. xxiii.) Maximus soon after endeavoured, in 
perform his purpose of laying down the bishopric, 880, to seize the episcopal chair of Constantinople, 
but his friends prevailed on himfto re Lain it for a but the people rose against him, and expelled him 
time, though be never regarded himself as actually from the city. This and other troubles caused 
bishop of Nazianzus, but merely as a temporary oc- Gregory to think of leaving Constantinople, but, at 
cupant of the see (Epint. xlii. p. 804, Ixv. p. 824, the entreaties of his people, he promised to remain 
Cam. de Vit. *ao, p. 9, Orat. viii. p. 148). It is with them tilt other bishop* should come to take 
therefore aa error of his disciple Jerome ( J'ir. charge of them. He retired home, however, for a 
lUtist. 117), and other writers, to speak of Gregory short time to refresh his spirit with the solitude he 
as bishop of Nazianzus. From a discourse delivered loved. , * , 

about this time (Oral, ix.), we find that he was In November, 380, Theodosius arrfvedatCort- 
still as averse from public life, and as fond of stantinople, and received Gregory with the highest 
solitary meditation, as ever. He also began to favour, promising him his firm support He Wih* 
fori the infirmities of age, which his ascetic life had pelled the Arians to give up aU the chuithes bf the 
brought upon him, though he was not yet fifty, city to the Catholic^' and, m the midst of tha im* 
From these causes, and also, it would seem, in perial guards, Gregorv entered the great* church^ 
aider to compel the bishops of Cappadocia to fill up Constantinople, by tne side of ITleodorittt^ Tb® 
th* iewvf Nazianzos, he at last fled to Seleueeia, excessive cloudiness of the day waa hfter^.''" ,’ ,, 
«* capital of Isauria (a. ». 375), where he appears the Arians as a tokewof the Divine displeittttre, o«t 
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when, at the commencement of the service, the sun 
hurst forth and filled the church with his light, all 
the orthodox accepted it ns a sign from heaven, and 
called out to the emperor to make Gregory bishop 
of Constantinople. The cry was with difficulty 
appeased for the time, and shortly afterwards Gre- 
gory was compelled to accept the office. As the 
head of the orthodox party, Gregory used their 
victory with a healing moderation, at least accord- 
ing to the ideas of his time, for the suppression of 
the public worship of the heretics by the edicts of 
Theodosius was not regarded by him as an act of 
persecution. On the other hand, many of the 
. Arums regarded him with the deepest enmity, and 
he relates a romantic story of an assassin, who 
came with other visitors into his room, but was 
conscience-stricken, and confessed his guilt : Gre- 
gory dismissed him with his benediction. The 
affaire of the church were administered by him 
with diligence and integrity, and%c paid no more 
court to the emperor than the etiquette of his rank 
required. Several of his sermons belong to the 
year of his patriarchate. 

• At the beginning of the year 381, Theodosius 
convoked the celebrated council of Constantinople, 
the second of the oecumenical councils. One of its 
earliest acts was to confirm Gregory in the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, and soon after, in con- 
sequence of the sudden death of Meletius, he became 
president of the council. He soon found, however, 
that he had not the power to rule it. He was 
too good and moderate, perhaps also too weak and 
indolent, to govern a general council in that age. 
His health also was very infirm. He gradually 
withdrew himself from the sittings of the council, 
and showed a disposition to lay down his bishopric. 
His chief opponents, the Egyptian and Macedonian 
bishops, seised the opportunity to attaek him, on 
the ground that he could not hold the bishopric of 
Constantinople, as he was already bishop of Na- 
zianzus,and the church did not permit translations. 
Upon this he gladly resigned liis office. His re- 
signation was accepted without hesitation by the 
council and the emperor, mid he took leave of the 
people of Constantinople in a discourse which is 
the noblest effort of his eloquence. He returned 
to Cappadocia, and, the course of his journey lead- 
ing him to Caesoreia, he there delivered his ad- 
mirable funeral oration upon Basil. Finding the 
bishopric of Nasianzut still vacant, he discharged 
its duties until, in the following year, 383, he 
found a suitable successor in his cousin Eulalius. 
He now finally retired to his long-sought solitude, 
at his paternal estate at Arionzus, where the enjoy- 
ment of quiet philosophical meditation was mingled 
with the review of hu past life, which he recorded 
in an Iambic poem. This work breathes a spirit 
of contentment, derived from an approving con- 
science, but not unmixed with complaints of the 
ingratitude. and disappointment which be had en- 
countered in the discharge of duties he had never 
Bought, and lamentations over the evil times on 
which he had fallen. He draws a melancholy 
picture of the character of the clergy of his time, 
deriyed; chiefly from hie experience of the council 
of Constantinople. He alto wrote other poems, and 
•cverql letters, in his retirement. He died in 389 
er 390. After the account given of his life, little 
remains to be said of his character. His natural 
disposition partook of the two qualities, which ore 
Often found united, t impetuosity and indolence. 
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The former was tempered by sincere and humble 
piety, and by a deep conviction of the benefits of 
moderation ; the latter was aggravated by bis 
notions of philosophic quietism, and by his con- 
tinual encounters with difficulties above his strength, 
lie was a perfectly honest man. His mind, though 
highly cultivated, was of no great power. His 
poems are not above mediocrity, and his discourses, 
though sometimes really eloquent, are generally 
nothing more than favourable specimens of the 
rhetoric of the schools. He is more earnest than 
Chrysostom, but not so ornamental. He is more 
artificial, but also, in spirit, more attractive, than 
Basil. Biblical theology has gained but little from 
either of these writers, whose chief aim was to 
explain and enforce the dogmas of the Catholic 
church. 

The works of Gregory Nazianzen are, 1. Ora- 
tions or Sermons ; 2. Letters ; 3. Poems ; 4. His 
Will. 

The following are the most important editions of 
the works of Gregory Nazianzen: — An edttioprin- 
a-ps, Basil. 1550, folio, containing the Greek text, 
and the lives of Gregory by Suidas, Sophronius, 
and Gregory the presbyter. A Latin version was 
published at the same place and time, in a separate 
volume. 2. Morell’s edition, after the text of 
Billius, 2 vols. fol. Paris. 1609 — 1611 ; a new and 
improved edition, 1630 ; a careless reprint. Colon. 
(Lips.), 1690. 3. Another edition, after Billius, 

by Tullius and Muratorius, Venet. 1753. 4. The 

Benedictine edition, of which only the first volume 
was published : it* was commenced by Louvart, 
continued by Maron, and finished by Clcmencet. 
It contains only the discourses, preceded by an 
excellent life of Gregory, Paris. 1778. The dis- 
courses are pliiced in a new order by Clcmencet. 
The numbers used in this article are those of Bil- 
lius. The edition of Billius only contains a part of 
Gregory’s poems. The principal edition of the 
remainder is by Tollius, under the title of Car- 
rnina Cggnea , in his Insignia Itinerant Jtalici, , 
Traj. ad Khen. 1696, 4to., reprinted, 1709. 
Muratori further discovered several of Gregory's 
epigrams, which he published in his Anecdota 
( t rat'va, Patav. 1709, 4to. These epigrams form a 
part of the Palatine Anthology, and are published 
more accurately in Jacobs's edition of the Palatine 
Anthology, b. viii. vol. i. pp. 539 — 604; and in 
Boissonadc's Pact. Grace. Sj/Uogc \ Paris, 1824, 
&c. There are many other editions of parts of his 
works. (The authorities for Gregory's life, besides 
those already quoted, are the lives of him by 
Nicetas and by Gregory the presbyter, the EocU- 
siustuxU Histories of Socrates and Sozomen, tbfe 
works of Baronins, Til lemon t, Fleury, Du Pin, 
Lardner, Le Clerc ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i, p. 246 ; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. viii. p. 383; Scnrockh, 
Christ! id te Kirdungrschichte^ vol. xiii. p. 268 ; U li- 
man n, Gregoritu von Auzianz, tier Theology cm 
Ucitrag sur Kirchen wid Dogmengerckicktc dec 
vierten Jahrh under ts , Darmst. 1325 , 8vo. ; Hoff- 
mann, Lexicon liiUiographicum Scriptorum Grew 
corum.) [P* 8.1 

GIIEGO'RIUS NYSSE'NUS, ST., bishop of 
Nyssa, in Cappadocia, and a father of the Greek 
church, was the younger brother of fiistt the GieqA 
He was born at Caesareia, in Cappudoofa, kTm 
soot^ after a. d. 331. Though we have no express 
account of his education, there it no doubt ^hut, 
like bis brother's, it was the best that the Roniis 
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empire could furnish. Like his brother also, he came the pupil and the convert gf Origen,' abet* 
formed an early friendship with Gregory Nazi- a. d. 234. At the end of years, during which 
anzen. He did not, however, share in their reli- Origen instructed him in logic, physics* matbetna 
gious views ; but, having been appointed a reader tics, ethics, and the whole circle of philosophy, as 
in some church, he abandoned the office, and be- well as in the Christian faith mid biblioal tcienoe. 


came a teacher of rhetoric. Gregory Nazianzen 
remonstrated with him on this step by letter (Epist. 
43), and ultimately he became a minister of the 
church, being ordained by his brother Basil to the 
bishopric of Nyssa, a small place in Cappadocia, 
about a. n. 37*2. As a pillar of orthodoxy, he was 
only inferior to his brother and bis friend. The 
Arians persecuted him ; and at last, upon a frivo- 
lous accusation, drove him into banishment, a. d. 
375, from which, on the death of Vale ns, he was 
recalled by Gratian, a. d. 373. In the following 
year he was present at the synod of Antioch ; and 
after visiting his dying sister, Macrina, in Pontus 
[Basalts], he went into Arabia, having been 
commissioned by the synod of Antioch to inspect 
the churches of that country. From this tour he 
returned in 380 or 381, visiting Jerusalem in his 
way. The state of religion and morality there 
greatly shocked him, and he expressed his feelings 
in a letter against the pilgrimage to the holy city. 
In 381 he went to the oecumenical council of Con- 
stantinople, taking with him his great work against 
the Arian Eunomius, which he read before ( iregory 
Nazianzen and Jerome. In the council he took a 
very active part, and he had a principal share in j 
the composition of the creed, by which the Catholic 
doctrine respecting the Holy Ghost was added to 
the Nicene Creed. On the death of Meletius, the 
first president of the council, Gregory was chosen 
to deliver his funeral oration. 

He was present at the second council of Con- 
stantinople in 394, and probably died shortly after- 
wards. He was married, though he afterwards 
adopted the prevailing views of his time in favour 
of the celibacy of the clergy. Ilis wife’s name was 
Theosebeia. 

The reputation of Gregory Nvssen with the 
ancients was only inferior to that of his brother, 
and to that of Gregory Nazianzen. (See especially 
Phot. Cod. 6.) Like them, he was an eminent 
rhetorician, but his oratory often offends by its ex- 
travagance. His theology bears strong marks of 
the influence of the writings of Origen. 

His works may be divided into: l. Treatises 
on.4octrinal theology, chiefly, but not entirely, 
relating to the Arian controversy, and including 
also worksagainst the Appollinarista and the Mnni- 
chaeans. 2. Treatises on the practical duties of 
Christianity. 3. Sermons and Orations. 4. Letters. 
5. Biographies. The only complete edition of j 
Gregory Nyssen is that of Morell and Gretser, 

2 vols. fol. Paris, 1615 — 1618 ; reprinted 1638. I 
There are several editions of his separate works. 
(Lard tier's Credibility; Cave, Hid. Lit. vol. i. p. 
244 ; Fabric. /MW. Grace. voL ix. p. 98 ; Schrbckh, 
Chridliehe A irckengeechichte, voL xiv. ; F. Rupp, 
Oregon tom Hytta Ijehm und Meinungen^ Leipz. 
1834, 8 vo. j Hoffmann, Lcjticon liiUiagruph. Script. 
Groce.) [P. S.] 

GRFXJO'RIUS THAUMATURGUS, or 
THEODO'RUS, ST., received the surname of 
Thatnaaturgu* from his miracles. He was a native 
« Noocaesareia in Cappadocia, and the son of 
heathen parents. He pursued his studies, chiefly 
in Annan law, at Alexandria, Athens, Berytus, 
and final! y at Ctcsareia in Palestine, where he be- 


Gregory returned to his native placet where, he 
soon received a letter from Origen, penuadiag hint 
to become a minister of the church. , Gregory, how- 
ever, withdrew into the wilderness whither he 
was followed by Phaedimus, bishop of Amaseia, 
who wished to ordain him to the bishopric of Neo- 
caesareia. Gregory for a long time Succeeded in 
evading the search of Phaedimus, who at last, in 
Gregory's absence, performed the ceremony of his 
ordination, just as if he had been present. Upon 
this Gregory came from his hiding-place, and under- 
took the office, in the discharge of which he was so 
successful, that whereas, when he became bishop, 
there were only seventeen Christians in the city, 
at his death thire were only seventeen persons 
who were not Christians, notwithstanding the two 
calamities of the Decian persecution, about a.i>. 
250, and the invasion of the northern barbarians, 
about a. i). 260, from which the church of Noo* 
caesareia suffered severely during his bishopric. 
In the Decian persecution he fled into the wilder- 
ness, not, as it really appears, from fear, but to 
preserve his life for the sake of his flock. He was 
a warm champion of orthodoxy, and sat in the 
council which was held at Antioch in A. D. 265, to 
inquire into the heresies of Paul of Samosata. He 
•lied not long afterwards. The very probable 
emendation of Kuster to Suidaa, substituting the 
name of Aurelian for that of Julian, would bring 
down his life to a. d. 270. 

This is not the place to inquire hito the miracles 
which are said to have been performed by Gregory 
at every step of his life. One example of them 
is sufficient. On his journey from the wilder- 
ness to his sec Jbe spent a night in a heathen 
temple. The mere presence of the holy man ex- 
orcised the demons, so that, when the Pagan priest 
came in the morning to perform the usual service, 
he could obtain no sign of the presence of his divi- 
! nities. Enraged at Gregory, he threatened to take 
| him before the magistrates ; but soon, seeing the 
calmness of the saint, his anger was turned to ad- 
miration and faith, and he bewmght Gregory, as a 
• further proof of his power, to cause the demons to 
} return. The wonder-worker consented, and laid 
| upon the altar a piece of paper, on which he had 
| written, “Gregory to Satan:— Enter.** The ae- 
| custnmed rites were performed, and the presence of 
I the demons was manifested. The result was the 
! conversion of the Pagan Driest, who became a dea- 
con of Neocaesarcia, and the most faithful follower of 
the bishop. The following are the genuine work* 
of. Gregory Thaumatnrgu* 1. Panegyric** ad 
Origentmy a discourse delivered when he Was about 
to qnit the school of Origen. % Meta pknd i it* 
Eccteeiaeten. 8. Eopoeitio Piddy a creed of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Epidola ea *o*fco, ds 
*«, qui in Itarbarorum fmurnone idok&yt* Wmt- 
deranty an epistle in which he describee the penance 
to be required of those converts who had' relapsed 
into heathenism through the fear of death*, fttd 
who desired to be restored to the church. 
Other Letters.' The other work* ascribed td hitn 
are either spurious or doubtful. 

The following are the editions of 
works: — 1. That of Gerardus Yessitts, 
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LtUfrtf Lip*1604, <4 to. 2. The Paris edition, in 
Greek endLntin,which Also contains the works of 
Macariusand Basil of Seleuceia, 1622, fol. 3. In 
Geilapdii BiUioth. Patrum, Paris, 1788, folio. 
There are - several editions of his separate works. 
(Gaegorios Nyssen. VU. S. Greg. Thaum.; Suid. 
s . i the ancient ecclesiastical historians; Lard* 
net's Credibility ,* Cave, Hist. Lit. sub. ann. 264 ; 
Fabric <2WW. Grace, vol. vii. p. 249 ; Schroekh, 
CbnetUcb* Kirckengeschickte , vol. iv. p. 361 ; Hoff- 
mann,- Lex. lHM. Script. Grace.) [P. S.] 

GREGO'RIUS (rpijydptos), a veterinary sur- 
geon, who may perhaps have lived in the fourth or 
fifthcentnry after Christ Some fragments, which 
are all that remains of his writings, are to be found 
in the collection of writers on veterinary surgery, 
first published in Latin by John Ruellius, Paris, 
1630, fol., and in Greek by Simon Grynaeu* 
Basil. 1637, 4to. [W. A. G.) 

GBOSPHUS, POMPEIUS,a Sitilian of great 
wealth, to whom Horace addressed the ode “ Otiura 
divos,” dec., in which the poet gently reprehends a 
too great desire for wealth in Grosphus. ( Carm . ii. 
16.) In an epistle to Iccius, the factor or bailiff 
of M. Agrippa in Sicily, Horace commends Gros- 
phus to Iccius as a man whose requests might be 
safely granted, since he would never ask any thing 
dishonorable. The turn of Horace's character of 
Grosphus resembles Pope's praise of Com bury, — 


.‘^Disdain whatever Combury disdains." 

(H«V.ja». i. 12, 22.) [W. B. I).] 

GRYLLION (TpuAAW), an artist, who is 
mentioned, as then Kving, in Aristotle's will ( I)iog. 
Laert. v. 15). The passage seems to imply that he 
was a statuary, but Sillig calls him a painter. 
(( JataL Artif. $. v. ; comp. Visconti, Iconographie 
Greeque , voL i. p. 185 ; 11 Rochette, /retires A r~ 
chtoiog. vol. i. p. 164, Lett re a M. Si'horn. p. 
75.) II*. S.] 

GRYLLUS (rpvAAof'), the elder son of Xe- 
nophon, When the war, which broke out between 
EUs and Arcadia, in ac. 365, on the subject of 
the Triphylian towns, had rendered a residence at 
Scillus no longer safe, Gryllus and his brother Dio- 
dorus were sent by Xenophon to Lepreum for 
security. Here he himself soon after joined them, 
nnd went with them toCorinth. [ Xenophon. J Both 
the young men served with the Athenian cavnlry 
at the battle of Mantineia, in n. c. 362, where 
Gryllus was slain fighting bravely. It was he, ac- 
cording to the account of the Athenians and The- 
bans, who gave Epaminondas his mortal wound, 
and he was represented in the act of indicting it 
in u picture of the battle by Euphranor iu the 
Cemineiciia, The Mantineians also, though they 
ascribed the death of Epaminondas to Machaerion, 
yet honoured Gryllus with a public funeral and a % 
equestrian statue, and reverenced his memory, as 
the bravest of all who fought on their side at Man- 
tineia. According to Diogenes Laertius, he was 
celebrated after his death in numberless epigrams 
and panegyric* (Diog. LafirU ii. 52—55 ; Xen. 
HetL tIL 4. J 12, Aum. ?. 3. § 10, Ep. ad Sot.; 
77 j Ael V. H. iii. 3 ; Plut. Agee. 36 t 

9 * n * ** 15 «) [eTe.] 

vRYNRj an Amazon, from whom the Gryneian 
pW »n Aria Minor was believed to have derived 
its name, for it was said that Apollo had there 

® As * iv » 846 -) t L - S.J 

GRY$l?Us (rpdvswi), a surname of Apollo, 


under which he had a temple, an ancient oraefe, 
and a beautiful grove near the town of Grynion, 
Gryna, or Grynus in Aeolis in Asia Minor. (Paus. 

1. 21. § 9 ; Serv. ad Virg, Eclog. vi. 72 ; Athen. 

iv. p. 149 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpivoi.) Under the 
similar, if not the same name, Tpw*6s, Apollo was 
worshipped in the Hecatonnesi. (Strab. xiii. p. 
618.) Ovid ( Met. xii. 260) mentions a centaur of 
the name of Gryneus. [L. 8.] 

GRYNUS, a son of the Mysian Eurypylu* who 
after his father's death invited Pergarou* the son 
of Neoptolemns and Andromache, to assist him 
against his enemies. After he had gained a vic- 
tory over them, he built, in commemoration of it, 
two towns, Pergamus and Grynus. (Serv. ad Virg. 
Eclog. vi. 72; comp. Gryneus.) [L. 8.] 

GRYPS or GRYPHUS (I>ty), a griffin, a 
fabulous, bird-like species of animal* dwelling m 
the Rhipaean mountain* between the Hyperbo- 
reans and the one-eyed Arimaspian* and guarding 
the gold of the north. The Arismaapiaps mounted 
on horseback, and attempted to steal thfc gold, and 
hence arose the hostility between the horse and the 
griffin. The body of the griffin was that of a lion, 
while the head and wings were those of an eagle. 
This monstrous conception suggests that the origin 
of the belief in griffins must be looked for in the 
east, where it seems to have been very ancient. 
(Herod, iii. 11G, iv. 13, 27 ; Pans. i. 24. § 6. viii. 

2, § 3 ; Aelian, //. A. iv. 27 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 2, 

x. 70.) Hesiod seems to be the first writer that 
mentioned them, and in the poem “ Arimaspae " 
of Aristeas they must have played a prominent 
part. (Schol. ad Aeschgl. Prom. 793.) At a later 
period they arc mentioned among the fabulous 
animals which guarded the gold of India. (Philostr. 
Vit. Apollon , iii. 48.) The figures of griffins were 
frequently employed as ornaments in works of art ; 
the earliest instance of which we have any record 
is the bronze patera, which the Samians ordered to 
be made about n. c. 640. (Herod, iv. 152 ; comp. 
79.) They were also represented on the helmet 
of the statue of Athena by Phidias. (Pau* 
l.e.) [L. S.) 

GULUSSA (To\6(r(n)$ % ro\oo-ovjs), a Numidian, 
was the second son of Masinissa, and brother to 
Micipsa and Mastanabal. In b. c. 172 he was 
sent by his father to Rome, and answered the Car- 
thaginian ambassador’s complaints of Masinissa, 
and his encroachment* The defence must hav*^ 
seemed unsatisfactory enough, had not the Roman 
senate been indisposed to scrutinise it strictly. In 
the next year we find him again at Rome, stating 
to the senate what forces MasinisBa was ready to 
furnish for the war with Macedonia, and warning 
them against the alleged perfidy of the Carthagini- 
an* who were preparing, be said, a large fleet, os- 
tensibly to aid the Roman* but with the intention 
of using it on the side to which their own interest 
should seem to point. Again *we hear of hit being 
sent by his father to Carthage, to require the res- 
toration of those who had been exiled for attach- 
ment to his cause. On the death of Marinina, in 
B.c. 149, Scipio portioned his royal prerogatives 
among his son* assigning to Guluaaa, whom Ap> 
pian mentions as a skilful general, the decision of 
peace and war. In the third Punk war, which 
broke out in the some year, Gulusea joined the 
Roman* and appears to have done them good 
service. In b. c. 148 he was present at the sine 
of Carthage, and acted as mediator, though untttc- 
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cessftiHy, between Scipio end Hasdrubal, the Car- 
thaginian commander. He and his brother Ma- 
nastabal Were carried off by sickness, leaving the 
undivided royal power to Micipsa. Gulussa left a 
son, named Massiva. (Liv. xlii. 23, 24, xliii. 3; 
Polyb. xxxix. 1, 2, Spir. ReL xxxiv. 10 j Plin. 
Jf.iV. viii. 10; App. Run, 70, 106, 111, 126 ; 
Sail. t/m/. 5, 33.) [E. E.j 

GUNDAMUND(rowv3a^o6v8oi), son of Geuzo, 
and grandson of Genseric, succeeded his uncle 
Hunneric ns king of the Vandals, and reigned from 

A. n. 484 to 496. He persecuted the African 
Catholics. (Procop. Hell. Vand. i. 8 ; Ruin- 
art, Ilist. Hers. Vandal. ; comp. Gibbon, c. 

37.) [A. P. S.J 

GURGES, an agnomen of Q. Fabian Maximus, 
the son of Q. Fabius Maximus Kulliauus. [Maxi- 
mus.] 

GURGES, C. VOLC.VTIUS, a senator who 
died suddenly (Plin. If. X. vii. .53. s. .54), may per- 
haps be the same as the C. Volcatius, spoken of 
by Cicero in his oration for Cornelius (18, p. 4.50. 
ed. Orelli). 

GUTTA. 1. A native of Capua, one of the com- 
manders of the Italian allies, who came to the relief 
of the younger Marius in the civil war, B. c. 83. 
(App. II. C. iii. 90.) Schweigha'user thinks he may 
be the same as the Albinus who perished with 
Telesinus shortly afterwards, and that consequently 
his full name was Albinus Gutta. (Schw. ad App. 

B. C. i. 93.) 

2. Tib. Gutta, a Roman senator, one of the 
jndices on the trial of Statius Albius Oppianicus 
[Cluxntius], whom the censors disgrac'd in the 
subsequent inquiries into the judicium Junianum. 
(Cic. pro Cfaent. 26, 36, 45.) 

3. Gutta, a competitor for the consulship in 

B. c. .53, with T. Annius Milo. Cn. Pompey sup- 
ported Gutta, and promised him Caesar’s influence. 
(Cic. ad Qn. fr. iii. 8.) Asconius, however (in 
Mihmian. p. 31, Orelli), omits the name of Gutta 
in his list of Milo's opponents. [ W. 1). D. j 

GY AS, the name of two mythical personages 
mentioned by Virgil ; the one was a Trojan and a 
companion of Aeneas (Aen. i. 222, v. 118, xii. 
460), and the other a Latin, who was slain by 
Aeneas. (Aen. x. 318 ; comp. Gvobs.) [L. S.] 
GYGAEA (IVyeutj), daughter of Amyntas I. 
i.4Rid sister of Alexander I. of Macedonia, was given 
’ %r her brother in marriage to Bubakks, in order 
to hush up the inquiry which the latter had been 
sent by Dareius Hystaspis to institute into the fate 
of the Persian envoys, whom Alexander had caused 
to be murdered. Herodotns mentions a son of 
Bubares and Gygaea, called Amyntas after his 
grandfather. (Herod, v. 21, viii. 136 ; Just. vii. 
3.) [E. E.J 

GYGES (rtyys), the first king of Lydia of the 
dynasty of the Mertpnadae, dethroned Candaules, 
and succeeded to the kingdom, as related under 
Candaulks. (Comp. Dkiocm, p. 9.52, a, sub 
fin.] The following is the chronology of the Merm- 
nad dynasty, according to Herodotus : — 

1. Gyges reigned 38 years, b.c. 716 — 678 


2. 

Ardys „ 

49 

99 

99 

6 78-^629 

3. 

Sadyattes „ 

12 

99 

99 

629—617 

4. 

Alyattes „ 

57 

n 

99 

617—560 

5. 

Croesus „ 

14 

99 

99 

560—546 


Total 

170 



716— 546. 


Dfenycia* reckons the accession of Gyges two 
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years higher, b. c. 718. Eusebius (Chron.) gives 
an entirely different chronology ; — 

1. Gyges reigned 36 years, B, c. 670 — 664 

2. Ardys „ 37 ,, „ 664 — 627 

3. Sadyuttes „ 15 „ „ 627— -612 

4. Alyattes „ 49 „ ,, 612—563 

5* Croesus „ 15 ,, ,, 563— —548 

(Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. pp. 296, 297.) 

The only thing worthy of mention in the reign 
of Gyges is, that the Lydians were at first disin- 
clined to submit to him ; but an oracle from Delphi 
established his authority, ingratitude for which he 
sent magnificent presents to the temple. He 
carried on various wars with the cities of Asia 
Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and 
Magnesia. “ The riches of Gyges ” became a pro- 
verb. (Herod, i. 7 — 14 ; Justin, i. 7 ; Pans. iv. 21. 

§ 5, ix. 29. § 4 ; Nicol. Dmuasc. pp. 51, 52, ed. 
Orelli ; Creuzer, Frag. Hist. p. 203, Melttem. i. 
p. 72, note 28; Baehr, ad Ilerotlot. i. 12.) [P. S.) 

GYGES (VvyTjs), the ordinary name of the 
hundred-armed giant, who is sometimes called 
Gyas or Gyes. (Apollod. L 1. $ 1 ; lies. Theog. 
149; comp. Ov. Fast. iv. 593, Trist. iv. 7, 18, 
A mor. ii. 1 , 1 2 ; Schol. ad Apollon . ItJiod. i. 
1165.) (L. S.) 

GYLIPPUS (rdAnnros), son of Clcaudridas, 
was left, it would seem, when his father went into 
exile (h. c. 445) to be brought up at Sparta. In 
the I8th year of the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Lacedaemonian government resolved to follow the 
advice of Alcibiades, and send a Spartan com- 
mander to Syracuse, Gylippus was selected for the 
duty. Manning two Laconian galleys at Asiue, 
and receiving two from Corinth, under the com- 
mand of Pythen, he sailed for l^eucas. Here a 
variety of rumours combined to give assurance that 
the circimivallation of Syracuse was already com-#- 
plete. With no hope for their original object, but 
wishing, at anf rate, to save the Italian allies, he 
and Pythen resolved, without waiting for the 
further reinforcements, to cross at once. They ran 
over to Tarentum, and presently touched at Thurii, 
where Gylippus resumed the citizenship which his 
father had there acquired in exile, and used some 
vain endeavours to obtain assistance. Shortly 
after the ships were driven back by a violent gale 
to Tarentum, and obliged to refit. Nicias mean- 
while, though aware of their appearance on the 
Italian coast, held it, as had the Thtirians, to be 
only an insignificant privateering expedition. After 
their second departure from Tarentum, they re- 
ceived information at Locri, that the investment 
was still incomplete, and now took counsel whether 
they should sail at once for their object, or pass 
the straits and land at Himcra. Their wisdom or 
fortune decided for the latter ; four ships, which 
♦iiciaa, on hearing of their arrival at Locri, thought 
it .well to send, and which perhaps would have in 
the other case intercepted them, arrived too late to 
oppose their passage through the straits. The four 
Peloponnesian galleys were shortly drawn up bn 
the shore of Himera ; the sailors converted fotto 
men-at-arms ; the Hime meant induced to join th® 
enterprise ; orders dispatched to Selinus and Gela 
to send auxiliaries to a rendezvous j GoogylfHt R 
Corinthian captain, had already conveyed the geod 
news of their approach to the now-despairing %*** 
cusans. A small space on the side of Epipoloe 
nearest to the sea still remained where the Athe- 
nian wall of blockade had not yet been carried up ; 
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the line 'was marked out, and atones were lying 
along it ready for the builders, and in parts the 
wall itself rose, half-completed, above the ground. 
(Thuc. vi. 93, 104, vii. 1—2.) 

Gylippus passed through the island collecting 
reinforcements on his way, and giving the Syra- 
cnsans warning of his approach, was met by their 
whole force at the rear of the city, where the broad 
back of Epipolae slopes upward from its walls 
to the point of Labdulum. Mounting this at 
Euryehis, he came unexpectedly on the Athenian 
works with his forces formed in order of battle. 
The Athenians were somewhat confounded ; but 
they also drew up for the engagement. Gylippus 
commenced his communications with them by 
sending a herald with an offer to allow them to 
leave Sicily as they had come within five days’ 
time, a message which was of course scornfully 
dismissed. But in spite of this assumption, pro- 
bably politic, of a lofty tone, he found his Syra- 
cusan forces so deficient in discipline, and so unfit 
for action, that he moved off into a more open 
position ; and finding himself unmolested, with- 
drew altogether, and passed the night in the suburb 
Temcnites, On the morrow he reappeared in full 
force before the enemy’s works, and under this 
feint detached a force, which succeeded in capturing 
the fort of Labdulum, and put the whole garrison 
to the sword. (Thuc. vii. 2, 3.) 

For some days thenceforward he occupied his 
men in raising a cross-wall, intended to interfere 
with the line of circumvallntion. This the Athe- 
nians had now brought still nearer to completion : 
a night enterprise, made with a view of surprising 
a weak part of it, had been detected and bafHed ; 
but Nicias, in despair, it would seem, of doing any 
good On the land side, was now employing a great 
part of his force in the fortification of lMeinyrium, 
a point which commanded the entrance of the port. 
At length Gylippus, conceiving* his men to be 
sufficiently trained, ventured an attack ; but bis 
cavalry, entangled amongst stones and masonry, 
were kept out of action ; the enemy maintained 
the superiority of its infantry, and raised a trophy. 
Gylippus, however, by openly professing the 
fault to have been his own selection of unsuitable 
ground, inspired them with courage for a fresh 
attempt. By a wiser choice, and by posting his 
horse and his dartmen on the enemy's flank, he 
' now won the Syracusans their first victory. The 
counterwork was quickly completed ; the circum- 
vnUation effectually destroyed ; Epipolae cleared 
of the enemy ; the city on one side delivered from 
•iege. Gylippus, having achieved so much, ven- 
tured to leave his post, and go about the island in 
March of auxiliaries. (Thuc. vii. 4 — 7.) 

His return in the spring of ». c. 413 was fol- 
lowed by a naval engagement, with the confidence 
required for which he and Hennocratcs combined 
their efforts to inspire the people. On the night 
preceding the day appointed, he himself led out the 
whole land force, and with early dawn assaulted 
ane carried successively the three forts of Ple- 
myrium, most important as the depdt of the Athe- 
wAn stores and treasure, a success, therefore, more 
than atoning for the doubtful victory obtained by 
tho enemy’s fleet (Thuc. vii. 22, 28). The second 
naval fight, and first naval victory, of the Syra- 
cusans, the arrival and defeat on Epipolae of the 
MOond Athenian armament, offer, in our accounts of 
them,' no individual features for the biography of 
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Gylippus. Nor yet does much appear in his sub- 
sequent successful mission through the island m 
quest of reinforcements, nor in the first $re*t naval 
victory over the new armament, — a glory scarody 
tarnished by the slight repulse which he In person 
experienced from the enemy’s Tyrsenian aux- 
iliaries (Thuc. vii. 46', 50, 53). Before the last 
and decisive sea-fight, Thucydides gives us an ad- 
dress from his mouth which urges the obvious 
topics. The command of the ships was taken by 
other officers. In the operations succeeding the 
victory he doubtless took part. He commanded in 
the pre-occupation of the Athenian route ; when 
they in their despair left this their first course, 
and made a night march to the south, the clamours 
of the multitude accused him of a wish to allow 
their escape : he joined in the proclamation which 
called on the islanders serving in the Athenian 
host to come over ; with him Demosthenes arranged 
his terms of surrender ; to him Nicias, on hearing 
of his colleague’s capitulation, made overtures for 
permission to carry his own division safe to 
Athens ; and to him, on the banks of the Asina- 
rus, Nicias gave hinyjclf up at discretion ; to the 
captive general’s entreaty that, whatever should be 
his own fate, the present butchery might be ended, 
Gylippus acceded by oi dering quarter to be given. 
Against his wishes, the people, whom he had res- 
cued, put to death the captive generals, — wishes, 
indeed, which it is likely were prompted in the 
main by the desire named by Thucydides, of the 
glory of conveying to Sparta such a trophy of his 
deeds ; yet into whose composition may also have 
entered some feelings of a generous commiseration 
for calamities so wholly unprecedented. (Thuc. 
vii. 65— 69, 70, 74, 79, 81— 86\> 

Gylippus brought over his troops in the following 
summer. Sixteen ships had remained to the end ; 
of these oue was lost in an engagement with twenty- 
seven Athenian galleys, which were lying in wait 
for them near Leucas ; the rest, in a shattered 
condition, made their way to Corinth. (Thuc. viii. 
13.) 

To this, the plain story of the great contempo- 
rary historian, inferior authorities add but little. 
Timaeus, in Plutarch (Aw*. 19), informs us that 
the Syracusans made no account of Gylippus ; 
thinking him, when they had come to know his 
character, to be mean and covetous ; and at the 
first deriding him for the long hair and small upp£f 
garment of the Spartan fashion. Yet, says Plu- 
tarch, the same author suites elsewhere that 60 
soon as Gylippus was seen, as though at the sight 
of an owl, birds enough flocked up for the war. 
(The sight of an owl is said to have the effect of 
drawing birds together, and the iact appears to have 
passed into a proverb.) And this, he adds, is the 
truer account of the two ; the whole achievement 
is ascribed to Gylippus, not by Thucydides only, 
but also by Philistus, a native of Syracuse, and eye- 
witness of the whole. Plutarch also speaks of the 
party at Syracuse, who were inclined to surrender, 
ns especially offended by his overbearing Spartan 
ways ; and to such a feeling, he says, when suc- 
cess was secure, the whole people began to give 
way, openly insulting him when he made his peti- 
tion to be allowed to take Nicias and Demosthenes 
alive to Sparta. (A r tc. 21,28.) Diodorus (xii. 28), 
no doubt in perfect independence of all authorities, 
puts in his mouth a long strttyn of rhetoric, urging 
the people toe a vindictive, unrelenting course, in 
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opposition to that advised by Hermocrates, ond*a 
speaker of the name of. Nicolaus. Finally, Poly- 
aeuusfi. 42) relates a doubtful tale of a device by 
which he persuaded the Syracusans to entmst him 
with tile sole command. He induced them to adopt 
the resolution of attacking a particular position, se- 
cretly sent word to the enemy, who, in conse- 
quence, strengthened their force there, and then 
availed himself of the indignation at the betrayal 
of their counsels to prevnil upon the people to leave 
the sole control of them to him. 

For all that we know of the rest of the life of 
Gylippus we are indebted to Plutarch (Me. 28; 
Lysand. 16, 17) and Diodorus (xiii. 106). He 
was commissioned, it appears, by Ly sander, after 
the capture of Athens, to carry home the treasure. 
By opening the seams of the sacks underneath, he 
abstracted a considerable portion, 30 talents, ac- 
cording to Plutarch’s text ; according to Diodorus, 
who makes the sum total of the talents of silver to be 
1500, exclusive of other valuables, as much as 300. 
He was detected bv the inventories which were 
contained in each package, and which he had over- 
looked. A hint from one qf his slaves indicated 
to the fiphors the place where the missing treasure 
lay concealed, the space under the tiling of the 
house. Gylippus appears to have at once gone 
into exile, and to have been condemned to death 
in his absence. Athenaeus (vi. p. 234.) says that 
he died of starvation, after being convicted by the j 
Ephors of stealing part of Lysander's treasure ; but 
whether he means that he so died by the sentence 
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of his Asiatic spoils, and left Gylis to invade 
territory of the Opuntian Locrians, who had been 
the occasion of the war In Greece. ( Com p. Xen. 
Ifell. iii. 5. § 3, &c.) Here the Lacedaemonians 
collected much booty ; but, as they were returning 
to their camp in the evening, the Locrians pressed 
on them with their darts, and slew many, among 
whom was Gylis himself. (Xen. If ell. iv. 3. £ 21, 
23, Ages. 2. $ 15; Plut. Aye*. 19 ; Paus. ih. 9.) 
The Gyllis who is mentioned in one of the epi- 
grams of Damagetus has been identified by some 
with Othryadks, but on insufficient grounds. 
(Jacobs, A nthol. ii. 40, viii. 111,1 12.) [E. E. J 

GYNAECOTHOENAS (rovaucoeolrat), that 
is, “ the god feasted by women,” a surname of Ares 
at Tegea. In a war of the Tegeatans against the 
Lacedaemonian king Charillus, the women of Tegea 
made an attack upon the enemy from an ambus- 
cade. This decided the victory. The women 
therefore celebrated the victory alone, and ex- 
cluded the men from the sacrificial feast This, it 
is said, gave rise to the surname of Apollo. (Pans, 
viii. 48. §3) [L.S.] 

GY ETON (rvftrur), a brother of Pblegyas, 
who built the town of Gyrton on the Peneius, and 
from whom it received its name. (Steph. By*. m.v. 
Ti/rwv.) Others derived the name of that town 1 
from Gyrtone, who is called a daughter of Phle- 
gyns. (Schol. ad Apollon . R hod. i. 57 ; comp. 
Muller, Orchom. p. 189, 2d edit) [L. S.) 


of the Ephors. or in exile, does not appear. 

None can deny that Gylippus did tiie duty as- 
signed to him in the Syracusan war with skill and 
eneigy. The favour of fortune was indeed most 
remarkably accorded to him ; yet his energy in the 
early proceedings was of a degree unusual with his 
countrymen. His military skill, perhagp, was not 
much above the average of the ordinary Spartan 
officer of the better kind. Of the nobler virtues 
of his country we cannot discern much : with its 
too common vice of cupidity he lamentably sullied 
his glory. Aelian ( V. II. xii. 42 ; comp. Athen. 
vi. p. 271) says that he and Lysander, and Calli- 
cratidas, were all of the class called Mothaces, 
Helots, that is by birth, who, in the company of 
the boys of the family to which they belonged. 


II. 

HABINNAS. a lapidary and monumental 
sculptor, mentioned by Petronius. (Sat. 65, 71.) 
If he was a real person, he was a contemporary of 
Petronius who is supposed to have lived in the 
first century of our era. (Studer, in Rltein. Mat. 
1842, p. 50.) t [P. S.l 

HA'bITUS, CLUE'NTIUS. [Clubntius.] 
HABRON. [Abron.] 

IIABRON, a painter of second-rate merit, 
painted Friendship (A micitia). Concord ( Concordia), 
and likenesses of the gods (Plin. If. N, xxxr. 
1 1. s. 40. § 35.) His son, Nessus, was a painter 
of some note. (Ibid. § 42.) [P. 8.J 

HABRONICHUS (‘A Sfxbix<>*\ another form 


Vvere brought up iu the Spartan discipline, and of Abronychus ( Abron ych uh.] 
afterwards obtained freedom. This can hardly HADES or PLUTON ("AiJfyr, IlAodrwr, or 
have been the case with Gylippus himself, as we poetically ’Af&qr, 'ATiwtvs, and n\otrr«vf), the 
find hit father, Cieandridas in an important sitna- god of the lower world. Plato ( Cratri , p, 403) 
tion at the side of king Pleistoanax : but the family observes that people preferred calling him Pluton 
may have been derived, at one point or another, (the giver of wealth) to pronouncing the .^readied 
from a Mothax. (Comp. Muller, Dor. iii. 3. § 5.) name of Hades or Aides. Hence we find that in 
The syllable TvA- in the name is probably identical ordinary life and in the mysteries the nape Platon 
with the Latin GUmu. ( A. H. C.] became generally established, while the poets, prw 

GYLIS, GYLLIS, or OYLUS (TuAij, rrfA- ferred the ancient name Aides or the form Plutena. 
Aix, rvAos), a Spartan, was Polemarch under Age- Th§ etymology of Hades is uncertain: some de- 
silati* at the battle of Coroneia, b. c. 394, against rive it from o-iSsTk, whence it would signify “the 
the hostile confederacy of Greek states. On the god who makes invisible,” and others frufft, lie 
morning after the battle, Agesilaiis, to see whe- or ; so that Hades wonl4 mean M thaall-sm? 
ther the enemy would renew the fight, ordered bracer,” or ” all-receiver.” The Roman gpptp Op 
Gylis (as he himself had been severely wounded) the names Dis, Orcus, and Tartarus as gyn<mypoei 
to draw np the army in order of battle, with crowns with Pluton, for the god of the loaner ^vbrid. 
of victory on their heads, and to erect a trophy to Hades is a son of Cronun and Rhea, Iftw A 
the sound of martial instruments. The Thebans, brother of Zeus and Poseidon. Ho was ,mafti*A 
however, who alone were in a position to dispute to Persephone, the daughter of DetMtftv, 
the field, acknowledged their defeat by requesting division of the world amottg j^te' three * 

Wsa»s to bury their dead. Soon after this, Agesi- Hades obtained ” the darknessiff .nigjbW” 
lens went to Delphi to dedicate to the god a tenth of the shades, over which lie rules. (Ap 
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§ 5, 2. § 1.) Hence he is called the infexpal Zeus 
(Z«i>s KqrraxOovios), or the king of tfcftv shades 
"Wva&Mpwv, Horn. //. ix. 457, xx. 61. xv. 187, 
«c.$. As, however, the earth and Olympus be- 
longed to the three brothers in common, he might 
ascend Olympus, as he did at the time when he 
Was wounded by Heracles. (II. v. 395 ; comp. 
Paus. vi. 25. § 3 ; Apollod. ii. 7. § 3 ^ Find. 01. ix. 
31.) But when Hades was in his own kingdom, 
he was quite unaware of what was going on either 
on earth or in Olympus (II. xx. 61, &c.), and it 
was only the oaths and curses of men that reached 
his ears, as they reached those of the Erinnyes. He 
possessed a helmet which rendered the wearer in- 
visible (II. v. 845), and later traditions stated that 
this helmet was given him as a present by the Cy- 
clopes after their delivery from Tartarus. (Apollod. 
i. 2. § 1 .) Ancient story mentions both gods and 
men who were honoured by Hades with the tem- 
porary use of this helmet. (A polled, i. 6. § 2, ii. 4. 
§ 2.) His character is described as fierce and in- 
exorable, whence of all the gods he was most hated 
by mortals. (II. ix. 158.) He kept the gates of 
the lower world closed (whence he is called ITuActp- 
Tijr, II. viii. 367 ; comp. Paus. v. 20. § 1 . ; Orph. 
Hymn. 17. 4), that no shade might be able to es- 
cape or return to the region of light. When mor- 
tals invoked him, they struck the earth with their 
hands (II. ix. 567), and the sacrifices which were 
offered to him and Persephone consisted of black 
male and female sheep, and the person who 
offered the sacrifice had to turn away his face. (0*1. 
x. 527 ; Serv. ad Viry. Georg, ii. 380.) 

The ensign of his power was a staff, with which, 
like Hermes, he drove the shades into the lower 
world (Pind. Of. ix. 35), where he had his palace 
and shared his throne with his consort Persephone. 
When he carried off Persephone from the upper 
world, he rode in a golden chariot drawn by four 
black immortal horses. (Orph. A g/o». 1 1 92, Hymn. 
17. 14; Ov. Med. v, 404 ; Horn. Ilymn. in i’er. 
19 ; Claud ian, I {apt. Pruseip. i. in fin.) Besides 
these horses he was also believed to have herds of 
oxen in the lower world and in the island of Kry- 
theia, which were attended to byAlenoetius. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 5. §§ 10, 12.) Like the other gods, he 
was not a faithful husband ; the Furies are c;dled 
his daughters (Serv. ad Aen. i. 86) ; the nymph 
Mintho, whom he loved, was metamorphosed by 
Persephone into the plant called mint (Strab. viii. 
p. 844 ; Ov. Met x. 728), and the nymph Leuce, 
with whom he waa likewise in love, was changed 
by hitn after her death into a white poplar, and 
transferred to Elysium. (Serv. ad Virg. Kclog. vii. 
61.) Being the king of the lower world, Pluton is 
the giver of all the blessings that come from the 
®Mtnt he is . the possessor and giver of all the 
metals contained in the earth, and hence his 
rourie Pluton. (Hes. Op. el Dies, 435 ; Ae»- 
chyl /Vom. 805 ; Strab. iii. p. 147 ; Lucian, 7Ym. 
*)*) He bears several sumnmes referring to his 
Ultimately assembling all mortals in his kingdom, 
rod b ringing them to rest and peace ; such as Poly- 
‘Pwydhctes, ClymenuM, rbryxofrijr, Ac. 

Hyntk. fit Car. 9 ; Aeschyl. Prom. 153 ; 
8<mh. Antfo. 811 { Paus. ii. 85. § 7.) Hades was 
throughout Greece and Italy. In Elis 
ne haq a sabred enclosure and a temple, which was 
0|f«sa onlybcd in every year (Paus, vi. 25. g 3) ; 
i ^d w e^ fhroief know that he hud temples at Pylos 
«%hy!»cusi AearMount Menthe, between Tralles 
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and Nyaa, at Athens in the grovo of the Erinnyes, 
and at Olympia; (Strab. iii. p. 344, xiv. p. 649 ; 
Paus. i. 28. § 6, v. *J0. § 1.) We possess few 
representations of this divinity, but in those which 
still exist, he resembles his brothers Zens and 
Poseidon, except that his hair falls down his fore- 
head, and that the majesty of his appearance is 
dark and gloomy. His ordinary attributes are the 
key of Hades and Cerberus. (Hilt, Mythol. Bil- 
derb. i. p. 72, &c.) 

In Homer Aides is invariably the name of the 
god ; hut in later times it was transferred to his 
house, his abode or kingdom, so that it became a 
name for the lower world itself. We cannot enter 
here into a description of the conceptions which 
the ancients formed of the lower world, for this 
discussion belongs to mythical geography. [L. S.] 

HADRIA'NUS, P. A E' LIUS, the fourteenth 
in the series of Roman emperors, reigned from the 
Uth of August, a. o. 11*7, till the 10th of July, 
a. d. 138. He was bom at Rome on the 24th of 
January, a. d. 76 ; and not as Eutropius (viii. 6) 
and Eusebius ( Citron . no. 2155, p. 166, ed. Scaligerj 
state, at Italics. This mistake arose from the 
fact, that Hadrian was descended, according to his 
own account, from a family of Hadria in Picennm, 
which, in the time of P. Scipio, had settled at Ita- 
lica in Spain. His father, Aelius Hadrianus Afer, 
was married to an aunt of the emperor Trajan ; he 
had been praetor, and lived as a senator at Rome. 
Hadrian lost his father at the age of ten, and re- 
ceived his kinsman Ulpius Trajanus (afterwards 
the emperor Trajan) and Caelius Atti&nus as his 
guardians. He was from his earliest age very fond 
of the Greek language and literature, which he ap- 
pears to have studied with zeal, while he neglected 
his mother tongue. At the age of fifteen he left 
Rome and went to Spain, where he entered upon 
his military career ; but he was soon called back, 
and obtained the office of decemvir stlitibus ; and 
about a. d. 95 that of military tribune, in which 
capacity he served in Lower Moesia. When Trajan 
was adopted by Nerva, a. d. 97, Hadrian hastened 
from Moesia to Lower Germany, to be the first to 
congratulate Trajan ; and in the year following he 
again travelled on foot from Upper to Lower Ger- 
many, to inform Trajan of the demise of Nerva ; 
and this he did with such rapidity, that he arrived 
even before the express messengers sent by Servi- 
anus, who was married to his sister Paulina. 
Trajan now became more and more attached to 
Hadrian, though the attachment did not continue 
undisturbed, until Trajan's wife, l’lotina, who waa 
fond of Hadrian, contrived to confirm the connexion 
by bringing about a marriage between her favourite 
and Julia Sabina, a grand-daughter of Trajan's 
sister Marciana. Henceforth»Hadrian rose every 
day in the emperor's favour, for the preservation of 
which he did not always adopt the most honourable 
means. He was successively invested with various 
offices at Rome, such ns the quaestorship fat a. t>. 
101. In this capacity he delivered his first speech 
in the senate, but was laughed at on aeeount Ofthe 
rudeness and want of refinement in its delivery. 
This induced him to study more carefully his 
mother tongue and Latin oratory, which he had 
hitherto neglected. Soon after the expiration of his 
quaestorship he appears to have joined Trajan, who 
was then carrying on the war against the Dacian*. 
In a. d. 105 he obtained the tribtmeehip of the 
people, and two yean later the praetorship. Ii * 
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Trajan'S second expedition against the Dacians, h#f was siHffy wise to give up what could n6t 
entrusted to Hadrian the command of a legion, i|kintaj|iud. He therefore renounced all the. co. 
and took him with him.'- Hadrian distinguished quests which his predecessor had made cost of th’ 


himself so much by his bravery, that Trajan re- 
warded him with a diamond which he hitnself had 
received from Nerva, and which was looked upon 
as a token that Trajan designated him as his 
successor. In a. d. 108 Hadrian was sent as 
legatus praetcrius into Lower Pannonin ; and he 
not only distinguished himself in the administra- 
tion of the province, and by the strict discipline he 
maintained among the troops, but he also fought 
with great success against the Sarmatians. The 
favourable opinion which the emperor entertained 
of Hadrian on this account was increased through 
the influence of Plotina and Licinius Sum, a 
favourite friend of Trajan ; and Hadrian was made 
consul suffectus for the year 100 ; nay, a report 
was even spread that Trajan entertained the thought 
of adopting Hadrian, and of thus securing to him 
the succession. After the death of Licinius Sura, 
Hadrian become the private secretary of Trajan; 
and the deference paid to him by the courtiers 
now increased in the same proportion as the 
intimacy between him and th6 emperor. Through 
the influence of Plotina, he obtained in a. d. 114 
the office of legate during the war against the Par- 
thians ; and in 117 he became consul designatus 
for the year following. It is said that at the same j 
time he was promised to he adopted by the em- j 
peror; but Dion Cassius expressly denies it ; and j 
the further remark, that he was designated only 
consul suffectus, seems to show that 1 rajan, at 
least at that time, had not yet made up hU mind as 
to his adoption. 

While Trojan was earn ing on the war against 
the Parthians, in which he was accomjmnied by 
Hadrian, and while he was besieging the town of 
Hatra, he was taken severely ill. He placed Ha- 
drian at the head of the army and the province of 
Syria, and returned to Rome ; but on his way 
thither he died, at Selinua, in Cilicia. Now it is 
said, that on the 9th of August, 1 17, Hadrian re- 
ceived intelligence of his adoption by Trajan, and 
on the 11th the news of his death ; hut this state- 
ment is contradicted by Dion Cassius, who renders 
it highly probable that Plotina and Attianus fabri- 
cated the adoption after the death of the emperor, 
and that for this purpose Trajan's death was for a 
few days kept secret. It is even raid that Trajan 
intended to make Neratius Prisons his successor. 
Thus much, however, seems certain, that the fact 
of Trajan leaving Hadrian at the head of affairs in 
the east, when his illness compelled him to leave, 
was a sufficient proof that he placed the highest | 
confidence in him. Hadrian was at the time at 1 
Antioch, and bn the 1 1 th of A ugust, 1 1 7, he was 
proclaimed emperor. He immediately sent a letter 
to the senate at Rome, in which he apologised for 
not having been able to wait for its decision, and 
solicited its sanction, which was readily granted. 

The Roman empire at this period was in a peri- 
lous condition : the Parthians, over whom Trajan 
had gained brilliant victories, had revolted, and 
been successful in several engagements; the pro- 
vinces of Mauritania and Moesia were invaded by 
barbarians; and other provinces, such os Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, were in a state of insurrection. 
Hadrian, with a wise policy, endeavoured, above all 
things, to establish ]»eace in the east. He pur- 
chased it*, with a great bat necessary sacrifice : it 


Euphrates ; he restored Mesopotamia and i JW^na 
to the Parthians, and recognised C6srhoes,*wnbifl 
Trajan had deposed, as their king; while he In- 
demnified Par thamnspaW, whom Trajan had made 
king of the Parthians, by assigning to him a sti&ftl 
neighbouring kingdom. Armenia, moreover, \vas 
raised to the rank of an independent kingdom. 
While engaged in making these arrangements, he 
is said to have been advised by Attianus to put to ' 
death Bnebius Macer, praefect of the city; Laberlus 
Maximus, and Frugi Crassus, either because they 
opposed his accession, or because they were other- 
wise hostile towards him ; but it is added that 
Hadrian rejected this advice, though Frugi Crassus 
was afterwards killed, but without the emperor’s 
command. Lusius Quietus, who at the time had 
the command in Mauritania, but was suspected of 
an attempt to place himself at the head of the Ro- 
man world, was deprived of his post, which was 
given to Marcius Turbo, who, under Trajan, had 
reduced the rebellions Jews, and was a personal 
friend "of Hadrian. 

After having settled thus the most urgent affairs of 
the empire, he went from Antioch to Cilicia, to see 
the body of Trajan, which was to be conveyed to 
Home by Plotina, Attianus, and Matidta. Soon 
after his return to Antioch he appointed Catilius 
S, -veins governor of Syria, and travelled to Rome 
in a. i). 118. A triumph was celebrated to com- 
memorate the victories of Trajan in the east, and 
the late emperor's image was placed in the trium- 
| pha! car. The solemnity was scarcely over when 
| Hadrian received the news that the S*rmntae and 
| Hoxolani had invaded the province of Moesia. He 
J forthwith sent out his armies, and immediately 
after he himself followed them. The king of the 
lioxolani complained of the tribute, which he had 
to receive from the Roiriatis, not being folly paid ; 
but Hadrian concluded a peace with him, for which 
he had probably to pay a heavy sum. After this 
was settled, it appears that Hadrian intended 
marching into Dacia to attack the Sarmatians, 
when he was informed of a conspiracy against his 
life ; it had been formed by the consular, Nigrinus, 
in conjunction with others of high rank, amotig 
whom are mentioned Palma, Crlmis, and Lusius 
Quietus. Hadrian escaped from the hands of t|ie 
conspirators, and all of them were put to death, as 
Hadrian himself said, by the command of thb 
senate, and against his own will, though it waft 
believed at the time, and is also maintained by 
Dion Cassius, that Hadrian himstff had ‘giVen 
orders for their execution. * In consequence' Of 
this act of severity, popular feeling Wat Very' 
strong against him, especially as it was rumotiriw, 
that the conspiracy was a mere pretence, devised 
for’ the purpose of getting rid of those tnert wHo 
had been opposed to him during the Teigh of Titian. 
As Hadrian had to fear the consequencctf of wli , , 
state of public feeling, he entrusted the jwAVMcW 
of Pannonin and Dncia to Marchtf Turbo. wM'llil \ 
just pacified Mauritania, and returned td'.TtbiWlfc''; 
His first object was to iVfote the ojpfttf* 
had any share in the- execution of th£ 
sulars, and he soothed the minds efthft ! peotffe lijr ; 
games, gladiatorial exhibitions, and'-ls*gi» l db$iitfe#i , 
in money. Another net, whieb niust hove wttffw * 
him the favour of thousands; boUt inf'InS^s^ ^ 
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province*, was that he cancelled an enonqgMjis sum 
Ae to the state as taxes, viz. all the arrea rs of 
^pt 15 years, and to remove all fears from t! 
mindg&df the people, he had the documents publicly 
burm^n the forum of Trajan. He further endea- 
voured to secure his government by wiuning the 
good will of the senate ; he not only denied the 
charge brought against him respecting the four 
consular*, but swore that he would never punish a 
senator except with the sanction of the senate ; and 
the senate was, in fact, made to believe that it had 
never been in the enjoyment of such extensive and 
unlimited powers as now. At the same time, how- 
ever, he found it necessary to remove his former 
friends Attianus and Similis from their office of 
praefects of the praetorians, and to appoint Marcius 
Turbo and Septicius Clarus their successors. 

The war against the Sarmatians was continued 
in the meantime by Hadrian's legates, and lasted 
for several years, it we may believe the chronicle 
of Eusebius, which mentions it os still goiug on in 
a. D. 120. In the year a. D. 119 Hadrian began 
his memorable journey through the provinces of his 
empire, many portions of which he traversed on 
foot His desire to promote the good of the empire 
by convincing himself every where personally of 
the state of affairs, and by applying the necessary 
remedies wherever mismanagement was discovered, 
was unquestionably one of the motives that led him 
to this singular undertaking ; but .there can be 
little doubt that the restlessness of his mind and 
the extraordinary curiosity which stimulated him 
to go and see himself every thing of which lie had 
heard or read, had as great a share in determining 
him thus to travel through his vast empire, as his 
desire to do^|pod. These travels occupy the greater 
part of his reign ; but the scanty accounts we have 
of them do not enable us to follow them step by 
step, or even to arrange them in a satisfactory 
chronological order. In a. d. 119 he left Home 
and first went to Gaul, where he*displayed great 
liberality in satisfying the wants of the provincials. 
From Gaul he proceeded to Germany, where he 
devoted most of his attention to the armies on the 
frontier. Although he was more desirous to main- 
tain peace than to carry on war, he trained the 
soldiers always as though a great war had been 
near at hand ; and the excellent condition of his 
troops, combined with the justice he displayed in 
his foreign policy, and the sums of money he paid 
to barbarian chiefs, were the principal means of 
keeping the enemies away from the Roman pro- 
vinces. The lime* in Germany was fortified, and 
sevoral towns and colonics were greatly benefited 
V. hjm. From Germany he crossed over into 
Britain, where ho introduced many improvements 
in the administration, and constructed the famous 
wall dividing the Roman province from and protect- 
ing it against the barbarous tribes of the north ; it 
extended from the Solway to the mouth of the 
river Tyne, a distance of 80,000 feet, and traces 
of it Srp to be seen even at tho present day. From 
Britain Hadrian returned to Gaul, and constructed 
a magnificent basilica at Nemausus (Nismcs), in 
honour iof hi# wife, Sabina, although during his 
absence^ in Britain, her conduct was such that he is 
*jep#?Soo to have said he would divorce her if he 
hvad in a private station. After this ho went to 
opaiq, where he spent the winter, probably of a. ». 
14^ and 12$L end held a conventu* of all the 

"fw WW* Spain. In the spring of 122 
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ffjhe crossed over to Africa, where he suppressed an 
insurrection in Mauritania, and then travelled 
through Egypt into Asm. A war with the Par* 
thians was on the eve of breaking out, but Hadrian 
averted it by an interview which he had with their 
king. He next travelled through the provinces of 
Western Asia, probably during the early part of 
a. d. 123, visited the islands of the Aegean, and 
then went to Achaia, where he took up his re- 
sidence at Athens. It would 6eem that he stayed 
there for three years, till a.d. 1 26. Athens was his 
favourite place, and was honoured by him above all 
the other cities of the empire : he gave to the people 
of Athens new laws, and showed his reverence for 
their institutions by being initiated in the Eleusi- 
n inn, mysteries, by acting the part of agonothetes 
at their public games, and by allowing himself to 
be made archon eponymus. From Athens be re- 
turned to Rome by way of Sicily, either in a. d. 
126 or 127* He was saluted at Rome as pater 
patriae , and his wife distinguished by the title of 
Augusta. The next few years he remained at 
Rome, with only one interruption, during which he 
visited Africa. He seems to have chiefly employed 
his time at Rome in Sndeavouring to introduce the 
Greek institutions and modes of worship, for 
which he had conceived a great admiration at 
Athens. It seems to have been about a. d. 129 
that Hadrian set out on his second journey to tho 
east. He travelled by way of Athens, where he 
stayed for some time to see the completion of the 
numerous buildings which he had commenced 
during his previous visit, especially to dedicate the 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, and an altar to him- 
self. In Asia he conciliated the various princes in 
the most amicable and liberal manner, so that those 
who did not accept his invitation had afterwards 
themselves most reason to regret it. He sent back 
to Cosrhoes a daughter who had been taken pri- 
soner by Trajan ; and the governors and procura- 
tores in the provinces were punished severely 
wherever they were found unjust or wanting in the 
discharge of their duties. From Asia Minor he 
proceeded through Syria and Arabia into Egypt, 
where he restored the tomb of Pompey with great 
splendour. During an excursion on the Nile he 
lost his favourite, Antinous [ AntinousJ, for whom 
lie entertained an unnatural affection, and whose 
death was to him the cause of deep and lasting 
grief. From Egypt, Hadrian returned, through 
Syria, to Rome, where he must have spent the 
latter part of the year a. d. 131, and the first of 
1 32, for in the former year he built the temple of 
Venus and Romo, and i the latter he promulgated 
the edictum fterpetuum. 

Not long after his return to Rome the Jewish 
war broke out, the only one that disturbed the 
peace of his long reign. The causes of tbit war 
were the establishment of a colony under the 
name of Aelia Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem, 
and an order issued by Hadrian forbidding- 
the Jews the rite pf circumcision. The war was 
carried on by the .lews as a national struggletwith 
the most desperate fury ; it lasted for several 
years, and it was not till the general Julius Severua 
came over from Britain, that the Romani gradually 
succeeded in paralysing or annihilating the Jews j 
and the country was nearly reduced to a wilderness 
when peace was restored. The Jews were hence- 
forth not allowed to reside at Jerusalem and its 
immediate vicinity ; and front:- this time they. 
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were dispersed through the world. After ths^ he had^jjent for, he diedon the 10th of July, 138, 
dose of the Jewish war another threatened to Aft the age of 63, and after a reign of nearly twenty 
break out with the Albanians, who had been insti- years, lie was buried in the villa of Cicero, nJf$p 
gated Jay Phatasmanes, king of the Iberians. But Puteoli. The senate, indignant at the mjSgpacU 
the rich presents which Hadrian made to the Alba- of cruelty of which he had been guilty ddn$g* the 
nians and Iberians averted the outbreak, and Pha- last period of his life, wanted to annul his enact- 


rasmanes even paid a visit to Hadrian at Rome. 

In the meantime, probably in the autumn of 
a. n. 132, Hadrian had again gone to Athens, 
where he stayed during the whole of the year fol- 
lowing. From a letter of Hadrian, addressed to his 
brother-in-law, Servianus, and preserved by Vo- 
piscuB ( Saturmn . 8), we must infer that in 1 34 the 
emperor again visited Alexandria in Egypt, and, 
on his return through Syria, where he attended 
the sale of the Jews who had been made prisoners 
in the war, superintended the building of the 


ments, and refused him the title of Divus, but An- 
toninus prevailed upon the senate to be lenient 
towards the deceased, who during the latter part of 
his life had not been in the full possession of his 
mind. A temple was then erected as a monument 
on his tomb, and various institutions were made to 
commemorate his memory. Antoninus is said by 
some to owe his surname of Pius to these exertions 
of filial love towards his adoptive father. 

The above is a brief sketch of the events of the 
life and reign of Hadrian ; and it now remains to 


colony at Jerusalem, and regulated its constitution, offer a few observations on his policy, the principles 


After his return to Rome, Hadrian spent the re- 
maining years of his life partly in the city and 
partly at Tibnr, where he built or completed his 
magnificent villa, the ruins of which occupy even 
now a space equal to that of a considerable town. 
The many fatigues and hardships to which he had 
been exposed during his travels had impaired his 
health, and he sank into a dangerous illness, which 
led him to think of fixing upon a successor, ns he 
had himself uo children. After some hesitation. 


of his government, his personal character, his in 
fluence upon art and literature, and his own literary 
productions, so far as they are known to us. The 
reign of Hadrian was one of peace, and may be 
regarded as one of the happiest periods in Roman 
history. His policy, in reference to foreign nations, 
was to preserve peace as much as possible, not to 
extend the boundaries of the empire, but to secure 
the old provinces, and promote tneir welfare, by a 


wise and just administration. For this reason he 
he adopted L. Ceionius Commodus, under the name ! gave up the eastern conquests of Trajan, and would 
of L. Aelius Verus, and raised him to the rank of j have given up Dacia also, had it not been for the 
Caesar, probably for no other reason than his } numerous Roman citizens who had taken up their 

residence there. This general peace of the reign of 
Hadrian, however, was not the result of cowardice, 
or of jealousy of his predecessor, as ’some of the 
ancients asserted, but the fruit of a wise political 
system. Hadrian’s presents and kiiHpess to the 
barbarians w-ould not have l>een sufficient to ward 
off their attacks, hut the frontiers of the empire 
were guarded hi' armies which were in the most 


beauty; for Ceionius Commodus had formerly been 
connected with Hadrian in the same manner that 
Antinous was afterwards connected with him. The 
adoption had been made contrary to the advice of 
all his friends, and those who had most strongly 
opposed it appeared to Hadrian in no other light 
.than that of personal enemies. Servianus, who 
was then in his 90th year, and his grandson 


Fuscus, were the principal objects of his suspicions, j excellent condition, for the military system and dis- 
and both were put to death by his command. : tipline introduced by Hadrian were so well devised, 
Aelius Verus, however, who was entrusted with , that his regulations remained in force for a long 
the administration of Pannonia, did not afford j time afterwards, and were regarded as law. With 
Hadrian the assistance and support he had ex- regard to the internal administration of the empire, 
pected, for he was a person of a weakly consti- Hadrian was the first emperor that understood his 
tutioa, and died on the 1st of January, a. n. 138. real position, and looked upon himself as the so- 
Hadrian now adopted Arrius Antoninus, afterwards vereign of the Roman world ; for his attention was 
summoned Pius, and presented him to the senators engaged no lens by the provinces than by Rome 

and Italy, and thus it happened that the monarchi- 
cal system became more consolidated under him 
than under any of his predecessors. He gained 
the favour of tin* people by his great liberality, and 
nius Verus (afterwards the emperor M. Aurelius), that of the Renatc by treating it with the utmost 
These arrangements, however, did not restore peace deference, so far as form was concerned, for, in re* 
to Hadrian’s mind : as his illness grew worse ality, the senate was no more than the organ of the 
bis suspicious and bitter feelings increased, and imperial will. An institution which gradually de- 
prompted him to many an act of cruelty ; many prived the senate of its jurisdiction, and its share 
persons of distinction were put to death, and many in the government, was that of the con$ilbnu or 
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assembled around his bed as his successor. Rut 
Hadrian, mindful of the more distant future, made 
it the condition with Antoninus that he should 
at once adopt the son of Aelius Verus and M. An- 


other* would have been sacrificed in the same 
manner had they not been saved by the precautions 
of Antoninus Pius. The illness of which Hadrian 
suffered was of a consumptive mature, which was 
aggravated by dropsy ; and when he found that he 
could not be saved, he requested a slave to run him 
through with a sword ; but this was prevented by 


consistorium prtncijiit , which bad indeed existed 
bdfore, but received 'it* stability and org anisa tion 
from Hadrian. The political offices apd those of 
the court were regulated by Hadrian in a mannea 
which, with a few exceptions, remained unaltered 
till the time of the great Constantine. . Tbe prae- 
fectua praetorio henceforth was the president oT Uie 

atatu.oAMMMtf / V : iff — 


Antoninus. Several more attempts were mads at state-council (consilium princtpwi and a 

Unt in "“ J " A ’ — J “ jurisconsult, so that we may heticrforth 

as a kind of minister of justice. /Hadrian Jutffelf 

tr\o l r? id ioiiIhm oik amSi aba a a A II ' a. - 


suicide, but in vain. At last he was conveyed to 
Baiaa, where he hoped to find at least some relief, 

and Antoninns remained behind at Rome as bis paid particular attention to the proper excri^ie'of 
vicegerent. But his health did not improve ; and 5 jurisdiction in the provinces t\s Well as ln Italy 
soon after the arrival of Antoninus at Baiae, whom his reign forms an epoch in the hfe tory cf‘ R^ipiaii 
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jurisprudence, 1 1 was at . Hadrian** command that^ 
jie jurist Salvius Julianas drew up the edition 
which formed a fixed code of laws. 
“ g&f the laws promulgated by Hadrian are of a 
humane character, and aimed at improving 
the public morality of the time. He divided Italy 
into four regions, placing each under a consular, 
who had the administration of justice. The fact 
of bis taking the t^es of the highest magistracies 
in several towns in Italy and the provinces may 
indeed have been little more than a form, but it 
shows, at any rate, that he took a considerable 
interest in the. internal affairs of those towns. 
The proceedings of those persons who were con- 
nected with the administration of provinces were 
watched with the strictest care, and any violation 
of justice was severely punished. While he thus 
on the one hand benefited the provinces by punish- 
ing and preventing oppression and injustice, he 
won the hearts of the provincials by his liberality 
during his travels. There is scarcely one of the 
places he visited which did not receive some mark 
of his favour or liberality ; in many places he built 
aquacducts, in others harbours or other public 
buildiugs, either for use or ornament ; and the 
people received large donations of grain or money, 
or were hououced with distinctions and privileges. 
But what has rendered his name more illustrious 
than any thing else are the numerous and mag- 
nificent architectural works which lie planned and 
commenced during his travels, especially at Athens, 
in the southwest of which he built an entirely new 
city, Adrianopolis. We cannot here enter into an 
account of the numerous buildings he erected, <>r of 
the towns Jvhich he built or restored : suffice it to 
direct auction to his villa at Tilmr, which has 


clamations were extant down to a very late period. 
He further wrote the Ipstory of his own life, from 
which some statements are quoted by his biographer 
Spartianus, and which was edited joy his freedman 
Phlegon. The Latin Anthology (Ep. 206 — 211, 
ed. Meyer) contains six epigrams by Hadrian, arid- 
six others in, Greek are preserved in the Greek 
Anthology, but none of tHlm display any real 
poetical genius ; they are cold and far-fetched. 

Our sources of information respecting the life 
and reign of Hadrian are very poor and scanty, 
for the two main authorities, Hadrian's own work, 
and another by Marius Maximus, are lost, and, on 
the whole, we are confined to Spartianus's Life of 
Hadrian and the abridgement of the 69th book of 
Dion Cassius, by Xiphilinus. (Comp. Eutrop. viii. 
3 ; Aurel. Viet, de Caesar. 14 ; Zonar. xi. 23, &c.; 
Tillemont, Hist des Jimp. vol. ii. p. 219, Ac. ; 
J. M. Klein mer, de Ifitieribus el rebus gestis Hadri- 
an i secundum numorum et scrijiturum Testimonial 
Havniae, 1836 ; C. Ch. Woog, de Eegt litione Ha- 
driani , , Lipsiae, 1769 ; Meyer, Fragm. Oral. Rum . 
p. 607, &c. 2nd edit. ; Niebuhr, IaxL on Rom. 
flist. vol. ii. p. 265, ^cc. ed. Schmitz.) [L. S.J 
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IIADRIA'NUS, C. FA'BIUS, was legatns, 
praetor, or propraetor in the Homan province of 


been a real mine of treasures of art, and his mauso- 
leum at Rome, which forms the groundwork of the 
present castle St. Angelo. His taste in architecture, 
however, appears to have Wen very capricious, and 
very different from the grandeur and simplicity of 
earlier times ; in addition to this, he was tenacious 
of the plans he had once formed, and unable to 
bear any opposition or contradiction. The great 
architect, Apollodorus, had to pay with his life for 
the presumption with which he ventured to censure 
one of Hadrian's works ; for the emperor's ambition 
was to be thought a great architect, ]>ninter, and 
musician. 


Hadrian was not only a patron and practical 
lover of the arts, but poetry and learning also were 
nurtured and patronised by him. lie was fond of 
4&e society of poets, scholars, rhetoricians, and phi- 
losophers, but, as in architecture, his taste was of 
an inferior kind. Thus he preferred Autimnchus 
to Homer, and imitated the former in a poem en- 
titled Catacriani. The philosoph era and sophists 
who enjoyed his friendship had, on the other hand, 
t° fwffer much from his petty jealousy and vanity, 
which led him to overrate his own powers and de* 
P**®**® those of others. He founded at Rome a 
scientific institution under the name of ‘Athenaeum, 
which continued to flourish for a long time after 
nua. We possess few specimens of Hadrian's 
literary productions, although he was the author of 
many works both, in prose and in verse. In his 
corner years he had devoted himself with much 
the sti^dy of eloquence, but, in accordance 
“J® taste of the age, ho preferred 

t|i6 earlier , Remap orators and poets to Cicero and 
“** contemporaries. Some of Hadrian's own de- 


Africa, about u. c. 87 — 84. His government was 
so oppressive to the Homan colonists and merchants 
at Utica, that they burnt him to death in his own 
praetorium. Notwithstanding the outrage to a 
Homan magistrate, no proceedings were taken at 
Rome against the perpetrators of it. For besides 
his oppressions, Iladrianus was suspected of secretly 
instigating the slaves at Utica to revolt, and of 
aspiring, with their aid, to make himself indepen- 
dent of the republic, at that time fluctuating be- 
tween the parties of Cimia and Sulla. (Cic. in 
Veer. i. 27, v. 36 ; I’seud. Ascon. in Verr. p. 179, 
Orelli ; Diod. fr. vat. p. 138, ed. Dind. ; Liv. Epit. 
86; Val. Max. ix. 10. § 2.) Orosius (v. 20) gives 
Iladrianus the nomen Fulvius. [W, B. D.J 

llADRIANUS, literary. [Adrians] 
HADKIA'NUS or ADRIANUS. We leam 
from the Codex Theodosianus that a person of this 
name held the office of Magister Officiorum in the 
reign of llonorius a. i>. 397 and 399 (Cod. Theod. 
6. tit. 26. §11; tit. 27. §11). He appears to have 
been pracfectus praetorio Italiae, a. D. 400 — 405 
(Cod. Theod. 7. tit. 18. §11 to 14 ; 8. tit. 2. § 5. 
tit 5. § 65 ; 16. tit. 2. § 35. tit. 6. § 45). A^ter 
an interval in which the praefecthre passed into 
other hands we find it again held by an Hadrilutras, 
apparently the same person as the former praefect 
of the name, a. d. 413 — 416 (Cod. Theod.' 7* tit. 

§ 33. tit. 13. § 21 ; 15. tit 14. § IS). The 
first of the five Epistolae of Claud ian h inscribed 
Deprecatio ad Hadrianwm Prefaectum Pnte torh : 
but it is not known on what authority this title 
rests. The poet deprecates the* anger of sortie 
grandee whom he had in some moment of irritation 
in his youth offended by sonde invective. Another 
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of Claudian's poems (Epigr. xxviii. ed Burra an, 
' xxx. in some other ed.) bears the inscription De 
Tkeodoro et Hadriano. 

** Mallius indulget somno noctesque diesque : 
Insomnia Pharins sacra profana mpit. 

Omnibus hoc, Italae gentes, exposcite votis, 
Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat Pharius.” 

If this inscription can be trusted to, we may 
gather that Hadrian was an Egyptian. Whether 
the Epigram was first written, and was the offence 
which the Deprecatio was intended to expiate, or 
whether it was a fresh outbreak of poetical spite on 
the failure of the Deprecatio, is not ascertained. 
Symmachus, in his Epistolae, mentions an Ha- 
drianus whom he calls “illustris,” probably the 
pmefect. (Cod. Theod. and Claudian, 11. cc ; Sym- 
mach. Epist. vi. 35, ed. Geneva, a. d. 1587, or vi. 
34, ed. Paris, 1604 ; Gothofred, Prosop. Cod. 
Theod; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vol. v.) [ J.C.M.] 

HAEMON (A Jpuv). 1. A son of Pclaagus ami 
father of Thessalus. The ancient name of Thessaly, 
viz. Haemonia, or Aemonia, was believed to have 
)>een derived from him. (Scbol. ad Apollon . li/tod. 
iu. 1090 ; Plin. //. A r . iv. 14.)' 

2. A son of Lycaon, and the reputed founder of 
Haemonia in Arcadia. (Paus. viii. 44. § 2 ; Apol- 
lod. iii. 8. § 1.) 

3. A son of Cceon of Thebes, perished, according 
to some accounts, by the sphinx. (Apollod. iii. 5. 

§ 8 ; Scbol ad Eurip. Phoen. 1760.) But, accord- 
ing to other traditions he survived the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, and he is said to have been 
in love with Antigone, and to have made away 
with himself on hearing that she was condemned by 
his father to be entombed alive. (Soph. A nt'uj. 
627, &C.; Eurip. Phoen. 757, 1587 ; llygm. Pah. 
72.) In the Iliad (iv. 394) Maeon is called a son 
of Hacmon. [L. S.] 

HAEMUS ( fupos). 1. A son of Boreas and 
Oreithyia, was married to Rhodope, by whom he 
became the father of Hebrus. As he and his wife 
presumed to assume the names of Zeus and Hera, 
both were metamorphosed into mountains. (Serv. 
ad Virg. Aen. i. 321 ; Ov. Met. vi. 87 ; Steph. 
Byz. t. re.) 

2. A son of Ares, and an ally of the Trojans in 
the war with the Greeks. (Tzetz. Antehom. 273 ; 
Philostr. Her. xv. 16.) [L. S.] 

HAGIOPOLI'TA, GEORGIUS. [Georgius, 
literary. No. 26.) 

HAGIOTHKODORITA, a commentator on the 
Basilica. The earliest scholia that were appended 
to this work were, in the opinion of Zachariae 
{Hint'. Jur. Gr. Horn. Delin. § 38), extracts se- 
lected in the reign of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 
from the ancient translations of the Corpus Juris, 
and from the old commentators on the compilations 
of Justinian. Mortreueil, however (Histoire du 
Droit Byzantin , vol ii. p. 123), thinks that these 
extracts were ^themselves part of the primitive 
official text, ana were analogous to the irderprctalio 
of the Breviarium Alaricianum. Additions seem 
to have been made to the early scholia in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, from the writings of later 
jurists. In the twelfth century a kind of glossa 
ordinaria was formed, compiled from the previous 
scholia. Thus the gloss was made up from the, 
works of writer* who were for the most part ante- 
cedent in date to the composition of the Basilica, 
their language being sometimes altered, and their 
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references being accommodated to. the existing tifcte 
of the law. After the formation of the glossa* *nr- 
dinoria, new annotations were added, and^lMS in 
the manuscripts, the glossa ordinaria was ^mar- 
ginal commentary on the text, so the new 'anno- 
tations were written on. the extreme maigin that 
was left. In the West, the glossa ordinaria on die 
Corpus Juris Civilis was formed, and received ad- 
ditions in a very similar manner. 

Specimens of the last kind of annotation exist in 
the manuscripts of the 1 1th, 12th, 13th, 1 4th, and 
60th books of the Basilica. They appear for the 
most part to have been written by Hagiotheodorita, 
and to have been added by one of his disciples. 
(Basil, ed. Fabrot. vol vii. p. 121, 658.) These 
annotations are not given entire in the portions of 
the Basilica published by Cujas, nor in the edition 
of Fahrotus. 

Fabricius (Bill. Gr. vol. xii. p. 483), Hoimbach 
(De Basil. (Jriy. p. 83), and Pohl (ad Snares. 
Notit. Basil, p. 1 39, n. (7)), identify the comment- 
ator on the Basilica with Nicolaus Hagiotheodorita, 
metropolitan of Athens, who lived under Manuel 
Comncnus in the time of Lucas, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. (Balsamo, ad Photii Nomocan. tit. 13. 
c. 2.) A letter, written in Greek by a friend of 
Nicolaus Hagiotheodorita, lamenting his death, was 
copied by Woltius from a Bodleian manuscript, and 
was first published by Fabricius. (Bihl. Gr. vol. 
xii. p. 483.) According to the worse than doubtful 
testimony of Nic. Comneiuis Pnpadopuli, the me- 
tropolitan of Athens composed a synopsis of the 
No veils ( Pnunot . Alps tag. p. 372), and illustrated 
with scholia the Novella of Leo the philosopher. 
(IL p. 393.) 

Zachariae is disposed to consider the cAnraentator 
on the Basilica as the same person with Michael 
Hagiotheodorita, who, in a. d. 1166, was logotheta 
dromi under Manuel Comnenus. (Leunclavius, 
./. d. R. vol. i. p. £67, vol. ii. p. 192.) [J. T. G.) 

II AG NO (*A7va), an Arcadian nymph, who is 
said to have brought up Zeus. On Mount Lycaeus 
in Arcadia there was a well sacred to and named 
after her. When the country was suffering from 
drought, the priest of Zeus Lycaeus, after having 
offered up prayers and sacrifices, touched the sur- 
face of the well with the branch of an oak tree, 
whereupon clouds were formed immediately which 
refreshed the country with rain. The nymph Hagno 
was represented at Megalopolis carrying in one 
hand a pitcher and in the other a patera. (Pans, 
viii. 38. § 3, 31. § 2, 47. § 2.) . [L. S.) 

HAGNON ('Ayswv, sometimes written *Ay- 
swv), son of Nicias, was the Athenian founder of 
Amphipolis, on the Strymon. A previous attempt 
had been crushed twenty-nine years before, by a 
defeat in Drabescus. liagnon succeeded in driving 
out the Edonians, and established his colony se- 
curely, giving the name Amphipolis to what ' hod 
hitherto been called “the Nine Ways,” (Tfaue. iv, 
102.) The date is fixed to the archonship of Eu* 
thymenes, n.c. 437, by Diodorus (xii. 32% and the 
Scholiast on Aeschines (p. 755, Reiske), and in this 
the account of Thucydides agrees. There were build- 
ings erected in his honour as founder. But wfcett 
the Athenian part of the colonists had been ejected, 
and the town had revolted, and by the victory>woia 
over Cleon by Brasidas, b. c. 422, had. had Us in- 
dependence secured, the AmpbipoHtans destroyed 
every memorial of the kind, and gave the name <of 
founder, and paid the founder's honours to Biusi-! 
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das. (Thuc. v. 11.) It is probably this same 
Hagnon who in the Samian war, b. c. 440, led, 
i wmb Thucydides and Phormion, a reinforcement of 
ships to Pericles ; and, without question, it 
is 'Ike who in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
■far, 9‘ c. 430, was on the board of generals, and 
Succeeding, with Cleopompus, to the command of 
the force which Pericles had used on the coast of 
Peloponnesus, conveyed it, and with it the in- 
fection of the plague to the lines of Potidaea. After 
losing by its ravages 1500 out of 4000 men, Hag- 
non returned. (Thuc. ii. 58.) We hear of him 
again in the same quarter, as accompanying Odryses 
in his great invasion. (Thuc. ii. 95. ) 

It may be a question whether or not it is the 
same Hagnon again, who is named as the father of 
Theramenes. (Thuc. viii. 68.) According to Ly- 
sias (p. 426 Heiske), he was one of the irp66ov\oi 
chosen from the elder citizens, after the news of 
the Sicilian defeat, to form a sort hf executive coun- 
cil. (Thuc. viii. 1.) Lysias accuses him of having 
in this capacity paved the way for the revolution 
of the 400. Xenophon, in the mouth of Critias 
([fallen, ii. 3. § 80), speaks of Theramenes as 
having at first received respect for the sake of his 
father llngnon, whom he thus seems to imply was 
a man of note. The Scholia on the Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes (II. 546 and 1002) say that Hagnon only 
adopted him, and refer in the latter place to Ku- 
polis for confirmation. Of the founder of Amphi- 
polis, Polyaenus relates a story. In accordance 
with an oracle, he dug up from the plain of Troy 
the bones of Khesus, took them, and buried them 
on the site of his new settlement. He made a 
truce of three days with the opposing Thracians ; 
and, using an equivocation parallel to that of Pa- 
ches (Thuc. iii. 34), laboured hard at his fortifica- 
tions during the three night and on the return of 
the enemy was strong enough to maintain himself. 
(Pol yarn. vi. 53.) • [A. II. C. j 

HALCY'ONE. [Alcvon*.] 

HALCYONEUS (*A\kvov«us). a son of An- 
tigonns Gonatas, king of Macedonia. We know 
nothing of the time of his birth, but we find him 
already grown up to manhood in b. c. 272, when 
Antigonus advanced into the Peloponnesus to oppose 
the schemes of Pyrrhus, and he accompanied his 
father on that expedition. During the night attack 
on Argos, by which Pyrrhus attempted to force his 
way into the city, Halcyoneus was dispatched by 
Antigonus with a body of troops to oppose him, 
nnd a vehement combat took place in the streets. 
In the midst of the confusion, word was brought to 
Halcyoneus that Pyrrhus was slain ; he hastened 
to the spot, and arrived just as Zopynis had cut off 
the head of the fallen monarch, which Halcyoneus 
carried in triumph to his father. Antigonus up- 
braided him for nis barbarity, nnd drove him an- 
grily from his presence. Taught by this lesson, 
when be soon after fell in with Helenas, the sou of 
Pyrthust he treated him with respect, and con- 
ducted him in safety to Antigonus. (Pint, Pyrrh. 
”•) It appear* from an anecdote told by Aelian 
iii. 5) and Plutarch (Do Conmlat. 33) that 
Halcyoneus was killed in battle during the lifetime 
of Antigonus, but on what occasion we are not in- 
termed. f jjj 

_ HALK'8US, a chief of the Aurnncans nnd 
Qsoan*. Ha was the son of a soothsayer, and 
wa* allied with Tutting, but was slain by Evander. 

( Yirg* Aon. vii. 723» X.' 411, Ac.) He is described 
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as a relation of Agamemnon, after whose death he 
fled to Italy, whence he is called Agamemnonim , 
Atrides r, or Argolicus . The town Jsf Falerii derived 
its name from him. (Ov, Amor. mi. 13. 81, Fast, 

iv. 74 ; Serv. ad Virg . Am. vii. 695, 723 ; Sil. 

ItaL viii. 47 6.) Another mythical personage of th# 
same name m mentioned J>y Ovid. (Met. xii. 
462.) w r [L. S.] 

HA'LIA (‘A A fa). 1. One of the Nereides 
(Horn. II. xviii. 42 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 6) ; but the 
plural, Haliae, is used as a name for marine nymphs 
in general. (Soph. Pkiloct. 1470 ; Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. 1 3.) 

‘2. A sister of the Telchines in Rhodes, by whom 
Poseidon had six sons and one daughter, Rhodos 
or Rhode, from whom the island of Rhodes re- 
ceived its name. Halia, after leaping into the sea, 
received the name of Leucothea, and was wor- 
shipped as a divine being by the Rhodians. (Diod. 

v. 55 ; comp. Rhodos.) [L.S.] 

1IALIACMON (* AAiaKfiwv), a sort of Oceanus 

and Thctys, was a river god of Macedonia. (Hes. 
Theog. 341 ; Strab. vii. p. 330.) [L. S.] 

IIALIARTUS^'AAfagTc/f), a son of Thersan- 
der, and grandson of Sisyphus, was believed to 
have founded the town of Haliartus in Boeotia. 
He is further said to have been adopted with 
Coronus by Athamas, a brother of Sisyphus. (Paus. 
ix. 34. § 5 ; F.ustath. tul Horn, p.268.) [L. S.] 

IIALIM ETJE (*AAijnj5ij), one of the Nereides, 
(lies. Theag. 255 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 6.) [L. S.) 

HAL1RRIIOTH1US (*AA» ^0u>s% a son of 
Poseidon and Euryte. He attempted by violence 
j to seduce Aleippe, the daughter of Ares and Agrau- 
los but he was taken by surprise by Ares, who 
kiliedghim. (Apollod. iii. 14. §2; Eurip. Elect. 
1 26 1 ; Pind. Of. xi. 73.) [L. S.) 

IIAUTH ERSES ('AAiflepovjj), ason of Master 
of Ithaca. He was a soothsayer, and during the 
absence of Odysseus he remained behind in Ithaca 
Hnd assisted Telemachus against the suitors of 
Penelope. (Horn. Od. ii. 157, 253, xxiv. 451.) 
Another mythical personage of this Mine is men- 
tioned by Pausanias. (vii. 4. § 1.) [L. S.) 

HA'LIOS ("AAios), the name of two mythical 
personages, one a Lycian, who was slain by Odys- 
seus (H om. /?. v. 678), and the other a son of Al- 
cinous and Arete. (Od. viii. 119.) [L. S.J 

HALM US (*AA/it or), a son of Sisyphus, and 
father of Chryse and Chrysogeneia. lie was re- 
garded .as the founder of the Boeotian town of 
JIalmones. (Paus. ix. 34. § 5, ii. 4. § 3.) [L. S.J 
IIALOSYDNK (*AA oruJnj), that is, “the sea- 
fed,” or the sea-born goddess, occurs as a surname 
of Amphitrite and Thetys. (Horn. Od. iv. 404, II, 
xx. 207.) [L. S.] 

HAMADRYAS. rNvMrHAK.) 

If A M A RTO'LUS, GEO’RGIUS. [Gxorgjus, 
literary. No. 27.] 

HAMILCAR ('AglKsas and ’A/a/Axap, the latter 
form occurs in Appian only). The two last sylla- 
bles of this name are considered by Gesenius (£nt- 
guae Phoenicia*' Monnmenta s pp. 399, 407) to lie 
the same with Melcarth, the tutelary deity of the 
Tyrians, called by the Greeks Hercules, and that the 
signification of tne name is “ the gift of Melcarth,* 
The name appears to have been one of common 
occurrence at Carthage, but, from the absence of 
family names, and even in most cases of patrony- 
mics, among the Carthaginians, it is often im- 
possible to discriminate or identify with, certainty 
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the different 'persons that boro it, many of whom 
are only incidentally mentioned by the Greek or 
Roman historians. 

1. The commander of the great Carthaginian 
expedition to Sicily B.C. 480. He is called by 
Herodotus (vii. 165) the son of Hanno, by a Syra- 
cusan mother : the same historian styles him king 
OSmrt A«ds) of the Cafthaginians, a title by which 
the Greeks in general designate the two chief ma- 
gistrates at Carthage, who are more properly styled 
suffetes or judges. There can be little doubt that 
this Hamilcar is the same as the person of that 
name mentioned by Justin (xix. 1, ‘2) as having 
served with great distinction both in Sardinia and 
Africa, and having been subsequently killed in the 
war in Sicily, though he is said by that author to 
have been the son of JVfago. If this be so, it is 
probably to his exploits in those countries that He- 
rodotus refers, when he says that Hamilcar had 
attained the dignity of king, as a reward for his 
warlike valour ; and the same services may have 
caused him to be selected for the command of an ; 
expedition, undoubtedly the greatest which the \ 
Carthaginians had yet undertaken, although we J 
cannot but suspect some exaggeration in the state- f 
ment of Herodotus and Diodorus, that the army of i 
Hamilcar amounted to 300,000 men. He lost se- ; 
vcral ships on the passage by a storm, but arrived j 
with the greater part of the armament in safety at 
Panormus. From thence, after a few days’ repose, 
he marched at once upon Himera, and laid siege to 
that city, phich was defended by Theron of Agri- 
gentnm, who shut himself up within the walls, and 
did not venture to face the Carthaginians in the 
field. Gelon, however, who soon arrived to the 
assistance of his father-in-law, with a'consA* ruble 
army, was bolder, and quickly brought on a general 
engagement, in which the Carthaginians, notwith- 
standing their great superiority of numbers, were 
utterly defeated, and their va*t army annihilated, 
those who made their escape from the field of battle 
falling as prisoners into the hands of the Sicilians. 
(Herod, vii. 165 — 167 ; Diod. xi. ‘20 — 2*2 ; Po- 
Jyaen. i. 27? § 2.) Various accounts are given of 
the fate of Hamilcar himself, though all agree that 
he perished on this disastrous day. A story, in 
itaelf not very probable, is told by Diodorus and, 
with some variation, by Polyaenus, that he was j 
killed at the beginning of the action by a body of 
horsemen whom Gelon had contrived by stratagem 
to introduce into his camp. Herodotus, on the 
other hand, states that bis body could not be found, 
and that the Carthaginians accounted for this cir- 


ingat the tyranny, and put to depth. There is, 
however, much reason to suspect Polyaenus of some 
mistake in this matter. , <rA> , 

3. One of the commanders of the grust^Gpr- 
thaginian army, which was defeated by Timoteon 
at the passage of the Crimissus, b. a 339. (PluU 
Timoh 25.) The fate of the generals in that action 
(for the particulars of which see Timoucon) is not 
mentioned ; but it seems probable, from the terms 
in which Plutarch shortly after speaks of the ap- 
pointment of GiBco to the command {Ibid. 80), that 
they both perished. 

4. Surnamed Rhodanus, was sent by the Car- 
thaginians to the court of Alexander after the fall 
of Tyre, b.c. 332. (Justin, xxi. 6.) He was pro- 
bably sent ns ambassador to deprecate the wrath 
of the king for the assistance given to the Tyrians, 
or to ascertain the disposition of Alexander towards 
Carthage, in the same manner as we again find a 
Carthaginian embbssy at his court just before his 
death. (Diod. xvii. 113.) Justin, however, re- 
presents Hamilcar as having no public capacity, but 
as worming himself into the king's favour, and then 
secretly reporting his designs to Carthage. Yet, 
according to the same author, when he returned 
home, after the death of Alexander, he was put to 
death by the Carthaginians for having betrayed 
their interests. (Justin, xxi. 6 ; Orosius, jv» 6.) 

5. Carthaginian governor in Sicily at the time 
that Agathocles was first rising into power. The 
latter, having been driven into exile from Syracuse, 
bad assembled a mercenary force at Moigantia, with 

j which he carried on hostilities against the Syra- 
• cusans. Hamilcar was at first induced to espouse 
the cause of the latter, and defend them against 
Agathocles ; but was afterwards prevailed on to 
take up the interests of the exiles, and brought 
about a treaty, by which Agathocles was restored 
to his country, and, with the assistance of the Car- 
thaginians, quickly made himself undisputed master 
of the city, a. c. 317. (Jnstin, xxii. 2, compared 
with Diod. xix. 5 — 9.) Hamilcar appears to have 
reckoned on the devotion of the tyrant whom he 
had assisted in establishing, and who had sworn to 
be faithful to the interests of Carthage ; and we 
find him soon after interposing as mediator, to ter- 
| minate the war which the Agrigentinea, in con- 
junction with the Oeloans and M esse Qians, had 
commenced against Agathocles. (Diod. xix. 71«) 
The Carthaginian allies even complained against 
him, as sacrificing their interests to those of the 
Syracusan tyrant ; and the senate of Carthage de- 
termined upon his recal, but he died before his 


eu in stance by saying, that be bad thrown himself, 
in despair, into a fire at which he was sacri- 
ficing, when he beheld the total rout of his army. 
A remarkable Circumstance is added by the same 
historian (vii. 167), that the Carthaginians after 
his death, used to sacrifice to him as a hero, and 
erected monuments to his memory not only at 
Carthage, but in all their colonial cities. Such ho- 
nours singular enough in any case as paid to an 
unsuccessful general, seem strangely at variance 
with the statement of Diodorus (xiii. 43), that his 
son Cisco was driven into exile on account of his 
fhther’s defeat. According to Justin (xix. 2), Ha- 
mllear left three sons Himtlco, Hanno, and Cisco. 

2. Brother of Cisco [Cisco, No. 2], is men- 
tioned .only by Polyaenus (v, 11), who states that, 
after having distinguished himself greatly in the 
Conduct of wan in Africa, he was accused of aim- 


successor could arrive in Sicily. (Justin* xxii. 
3,7.) 

6. Son of Cisco [Cisco, No. 2], was appointed to 
succeed the preceding in the command of the Car* 
thaginian province In Sicily. (Jnstin. xxii 3.)- The 
government of Carthage having resolved to engage 
seriously in war with Agathocles, committed tfancen* 
duct of it to Hamilcar,wno was at that time, according 
to Diodorus, the most eminent among all their gene- 
rals. Tbe same writer elsewhere styles him king, 
that is, of course, suffete. (Diod. xix.106, XX. 8&) 
Having assembled a large fleet and army, Hundka r 
sailed for Sicily (n.c. 811) t and though he loft 
sixty triremes and many transports on the passage, 
soon again restored his forces with hnh ntrtitli 
and advanced as laras the river Himem. Hate ha 
was met by Agathocles, and, alter • short interval* 
a decisive action ensued*. in which the fe ycao m ape 
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W#e totally defeated with great daughter. Aga- 
thtfeles took refuge in Gela ; but Hamilcar, instead 
of besieging him there, employed himself in gaining 
overW reducing the other cities of Sicily, moBt of 
which gladly forsook the alliance of the Syracusan 
tyrant and joined the Carthaginians. (Diod. xix. 
106 — 110; Justin, xxii. 3.) It was now that 
Agathocles adopted the daring resolution of trans- 
ferring the seat of war to Africa, whither he pro- 
ceeded in person, leaving his brother Antander to 
withstand Hamilcar in Sicily. The latter does not 
appear to have laid siege to Syracuse itself, con- 
tenting himself with blockading it by sea, while he 
himself was engaged in reducing other parts of 
Sicily. On receiving intelligence from Carthage 
of the destruction of the fleet of Agathocles, he 
made an attempt to terrify the Syracusans into 
submission ; but having been frustrated in this as 
well as in the attempt to carry the walls by sur- 
prise, he again withdrew from "before the city. 
(Diod. xx. 15, 16.) At length, having made 
himself master of almost all the rest of Sicily (n. c. 
309), he determined to direct his efforts in earnest 
against Syracuse ; but being misled by an am- 
biguous prophecy, he was induced to attempt to 
surprise the city by a night attack, in which his 
troops were thrown into disorder and repulsed, 
lie himself, in the confusion, fell into the hands of 
the enemy, by whom he was put to death in the 
most ignominious manner, and his head sent to 
Agathocles in Africa as a token of their victory 
(Diod. xx. 29, 30; Justin, xxii. 7 ; Cic .dcDiv. i. 
44 ; Val. Max. i. 7, rjet. g II.) 

7. A general of the Carthaginians in the first 
Punic War. We know nothing of his family or 
connections, but he must be carefully distinguished 
from the great Hamilcar Daren [ No. H j, with whom 
he has been confounded by Zonanvs (viii. 10). as 
well as by some modern writers. It was in the 
third year of the war («.c. 262<4 that lie was ap- 
pointed to succeed Hanno in the command, when 
that general had failed in averting the fall of Agri- 
gentttfn. (Diod. xxiii. lire. Horschef. 9. p. 503 ; 
Zonar. f. c. See Hanno, No. 5.) llis first oper- 
ations were very successful ; and notwithstanding 
the great defeat of the Cartlmgniinn fleet off My lae 
by Dnilius (n. c. 260), Hamilcar for a time main- 
tained the superiority by land. learning that the 
Homan allies th?re encamped near Therma, apart 
from the legionary troops, he foil suddenly upon 
them, surprised their camp, and put 4000 of them 
to the sword, (Polyb. i. 24.) After this he ap- 
pears to have traversed the island with his vic- 
torious army, as we find him making himself 
master of Knna and Camarinn, both of which were 
betrayed to him by the inhabitants. He at the 
*«tne time fortified the stronghold of Drcpanutn, 
which became In the latter part of the war one of 
the most important fortresses of the Carthaginians. 
(Diod. xxfti. p. 603; Zonar. viii. 11.) In the 
year 267 he commanded the Punic fleet on the 
notfh coast of Sicily, and fought a naval action 
with the Romm*' consul C. Atiiius, in which, ac- 
cording to Polybius, the victory was undecided, 
though tile Homan commander was honoured with 
* triumph* (Polyb. I. 25, 27 ; Zonar. viii. 12 ; 
Phsti Capitol.) In the following year (266), we 
find Mm associated with Hanno in the command 
or the great Carthaginian fleet, which was do- 
rigned to prevent the passage of tho Homan expe- 
dition to Afrh* under tho consuls M. Atiiius Re- 
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gulus and L. Manlius Vulso. The two fleets met 
off Ecnomus, on the south coast of Sicily : that of 
the Carthaginians consisted of 350 quinqueremea, 
while the Romans bad 330 ships of war, besides 
transports. In the battle that ensued, Hamilcat, 
who commanded the left wing of the Carthaginian* 
fleet, at first obtained some advantage, but the 
Romans ultimately gained a complete victory. 
Above 30 of the Carthaginian ships were sunk or 
destroyed, and 64 taken. (Polyb. i. 25 — 28 ; 
Zonar. viii. 12; Eutrop. ii. 21 ; Oros. iv. 8.) Ha- 
milcar escaped with his remaining ships to He- 
raclea Minoa, where he soon after received orders 
to repair immediately to Carthage, now threatened 
by the Roman army, which had effected its land- 
ing in African On his arrival, he was associated 
with Ilasdrubal and Bostar in the command of 
the army, which was opposed to Regulus, and 
must consequently share with those generals the 
blame of the want of skill and judgment so con- 
spicuous in the conduct of the campaign. [Bostar; 
X anthippuk.] This incapacity on their part led 
to the defeat of the Carthaginian army at Adis: 
we are not told b^ Polybius what became of the 
generals after this battle, but his expressions would 
seem to imply that they still retained their com- 
mand ; it appears at least probable that the Har 
milcar mentioned by Orosius (iv. 1 ) as being sent 
immediately after the defeat of Regulus to subdue 
the revolted Numidiana was the one of whom we 
are now treating. On the other hand, it is 
vaguely asserted by Floras (ii. 2) that t^e Cartha- 
ginian generais were either slain or taken prison- 
ers ; and it may perhaps be this Hamilcar of whom 
Diodorus relates (Aar. Vales, xxiv.) that he was 
given ^p, together with Bostar, to the kindred of 
Kegulus, and tortured by them in a cruel manner, 
in revenge for the fate of their kinsman. It is not, 
however, clear whether in this story, which is at 
best but a doubtful one, Hamilcar and Bostar were 
represented as captives or as hostages. (See Nie- 
buhr, Hist, of Hams, vol. iii. p. 300 ; Polyb. i. 30, 
31 ; Eutrop. ii. 21 ; Oros. iv. 8 ; Floras, ii. 1.) 

8. Suruanied Barca, an epithet supposed to be 
related to the Hebrew Barak, and to signify 
“ lightning.” ((jesenius. Ling, l'hoenic. Afonum. 
p. 403.) It was merely a personal appellation, 
and is not to be regarded as a family name, 
though from the great distinction that he obtained, 
we often find the name of Barcinc applied either to 
his family or his party in the state. (Niebuhr, 
Leet. on Horn. Hist. vol. i. p. 134, not.) We know 
nothing of him previous to his appointment to tho 
command of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in 
the eighteenth year of the first Punic Wax, B. c. 
247. He was at this time quite a young man 
( admodum adolcscentulus, Corn. Nep. Hatnilc. 1), 
but had already given proofs of his abilities in war, 
which led to his being named as the successor 
of Cnrthalo. His first operations fully justified 
the choice, and were characterised by the same 
energy and daring as distinguished the whole of 
his subsequent career. At the time that he 
arrived in Sicily the Romans were masters of the , 
whole island, with the exception of the two 
tresses of Drepamim and Lilybaeum, both of w|jii|k' 
were blockaded by them on the land side, 
Carthaginians had for some time past contented 
themselves with defending these two strongholds, 
and keeping open their communication with them 
by sea. But Hamilcar, after ravaging with hie 

v 4 
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fleet the shores of Bruttimn, suddenly landed on the 
north coast of Sicily, and established himself with 
his whole army on a mountain named Hereto (now 
called Monte Pellegrino), in the midst of the 
enemy's country, and iu the immediate neighbour* 
hood of Panormus, one of their most important 
cities. Here he succeeded in maintaining his 
ground, to the astonishment alike of friends and 
foes, for nearly three years. The natural strength 
of the position defied all the efforts of the enemy, 
and a small, but safe and convenient, harbour at 
the foot of the mountain enabled him not only to 
secure his own communications by sea, but to send 
out squadrons which plundered the coasts of Sicily 
and Italy even as far north as Cumae. By land, 
meanwhile, he was engaged in * succession of 
almost continual combats with the Romans, which 
did not, indeed, lead to any decisive result, but 
served him as the means of training up a body of 
infantry which should be a match lor that of 
Rome, while he so completely paralysed the whole 
power of the enemy as to prevent their making 
any vigorous attempts against either Drepanum or 
liilybaeum. bo important did it appear to the 
Romans to expel him from his mountain fastness, 
that they are said to have at one time assembled a 
force of 40,000 men at the foot of the rock of 


66 — 62, 66 ; Diod. Kxc. xxiv. ; Zonar. viii 16, 
17 ; Corn. Nep. Hamilc. 1.) 

He himself returned to Carthage, filled with .'im- 
placable animosity against Rome, and brooding, .over 
{dans for future vengeance under more favourable 
circumstances. (Polyb. iii. 9.) But all such pro- 
jects were for a time suspended by a danger nearer 
home. The great revolt of the mercenary troops, 
headed by Spendius and Matho, which broke out 
immediately after their return from Sicily, and in 
which they were quickly joined by almost all the 
native Africans, brought Carthage in a moment to 
the brink of ruin, llamilcar was not at first em- 
ployed against the insurgents ; whether this arose 
from the predominance of the adverse party, or that 
he was looked upon as in some measure the author 
of the evils that had given rise to the insurrection, 
from the promises he had been compelled to make 
to the mercenaries under his command, and which 
there were now' no means of fulfilling, we know 
not ; but the incapacity of Hanno, who first took 
the field against the rebels, soon became so appa- 
rent, that all parties concurred in the appointment 
of llamilcar to succeed him. He found affairs in a 
state apparently almost hopeless : Carthage itself 
was not actually besieged, but all the passes which 
secured its communication with the interior were 


Hereto. (Diod. Ejv. Hoem'h. xxiii. p. 506.) Yet 
Hamilcar still held out ; and when, at length, he 
relinquished his position, it was only to occupy 
one still more extraordinary and still more galling 
to the enwny. In 244 he abruptly quitted Hercte, 
and, landmg suddenly at the foot of Mount Eryx, 
seized on the town of that name, the inhabitants 
of which he removed to Drepanum, and converted 
it into a fortified camp for his army. The Romans 
still held the fort on the summit of the mountain, 
while one of their armies lay in a strongly in- 
trenched camp at the foot of it. Y et in this still 
more confined arena did llamilcar again defy all 
their exertions for two years more ; during which 
period he had not only to contend against the 
efforts of his enemies, but the disaffection and 
fickleness of the mercenary troops under his com- 
mand, especially the Gauls. In order to retain 
them in obedience, he was obliged to make them 


in the hands of the insurgents, who were also 
masters of all the open country, and were actively 
engaged in besieging Utica and Hippo, the only 
towns that still remained faithful to the Carthagi- 
nians. The forces placed at the disposal of Ha- 
milcar amounted to only 10,000 men and 70 
elephants ; but with these he quickly changed the 
face of affairs, forced the passage of the river Ba* 
gradas, defeated the enemy with great slaughter, 
and rc-opened the communications with the interior, 
lie now traversed the open country unopposed, and 
reduced many towns again to the subjection of 
Carthage. On $nc occasion, indeed, he seems to 
have been surprised and involved in a situation of 
much difficulty, but was saved by the opportune 
accession of Naravns, a Numidian chieC with whose 
assistance he totally defeated the rebels under 
Spendius and Autaritus. Many captives having 
fallen into his hands on this occasion, Hamilcar 


large promises, the difficulty of fulfilling which 
was said to have been afterwards one of the main 
causes of the dreadful war in Africa. ( Polyb. i. 66, 
ii. 7 ; Appian, flitp. 4.) But while he thus con- 
tinued to maintain his ground in spite of all ob- 
stacles, the Romans, despairing of effecting any 
thing against him by land, determined to make 
one great effort to recover the supremacy by sea. 
A powerful fleet was sent out under Lutatius 
Catulos, and the total defeat of the Carthaginian 
admiral Hanno off the Aegntes, in d. c. 241, de- 
cided the fate of the war. [Hanno, No. 11 ; Ca- 
Ti Lua] The Carthaginian government now re- 
ferred it to Hamilcar to determine the question of 
war or peace ; and seeing no longer any hopes of 
ultimate success, he reluctantly consented to the 
treaty, by which it was agreed that the Cartha- 
ginians should evacuate Sicily. Lutatius bad at 
tint insisted that the troops on ’Mount Eryx 
jlj gnld lay down their arms ; but this was peremp- 
ielpgr refused by Hamilcar, and the Roman con- 
*af %a* forced to, abandon the demand. Hamilcar 
descended with bis army to Lilyhaeum, where he 
Iramediatily resigned the command, leaving it to 
place to conduct the troops to Africa. (Polybt L 


treated them with the utmost lenity, receiving into 
his army all that were willing to enlist, and dis- 
missing the rest in safety to tbeiNfcomes, on con- 
dition of their not bearing arms against him again. 
But this clemency was so far from producing the 
desired effect, that it led Spendius and Matho, the 
leaders of the insurgents, from apprehension of the 
influence it might exercise upon their followers, to 
the most barbarous measures, and they put to death 
Cisco and all their other prisoners, in order, by 
this means, to put an end to all hopes of reconcili- 
ation or pardon. This atrocity drove Hamilcar to 
measures of retaliation, and he henceforth put 40 
death, without mercy, all the prisoners that foil 
into his hands. (Polyb. i. 76—81* Died. tikes 
Vale*, xxv. 2. ) The advantages hitherto gained by 
Dana were now almost counteobalaulfced by the 
defection of Utica and Hippo \ and Hanno having 
been (for what reason we know not) nssoostwi 
with him in the command, the dissent*©** which 
broke out between the two generals effeetnatiy pro* 
vented their co-operating to any sftceestful moult* 
These disputes were at length terminated by tlio 
Carthaginian government leaving it to the antty 
to decide which of the two grneods should: 
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slid which should retain his command. The soldiers 
chose Hamilcar, who accordingly remained at his 
peat, and Hannibal succeeded Hanno as his col- 
league Matho and Spendius, the leaders of the 
insurgents, had taken advantage of the dissensions 
among their adversaries, and "after many successes 
had even ventured to lay siege to Carthage itself ; 
but Hamilcar, by laying waste the country behind 
them, and intercepting their supplies, reduced them 
to such distress, that they were compelled to raise 
the siege. Spendius now took the held against 
Hamilcar; but though his forces were greatly 
superior, he was no match for his adversary in 
generalship ; and the latter succeeded in shutting 
him up, with his whole army, in a position from 
which there was no escape. Hence, after suffering 
the utmost extremities of hunger, Spendius him- 
self, together with nine others of the leaders of the 
rebels, repaired to the camp of Hamilcar to sue for 
mercy. That general agreed to allow the army to 
depart in safety, but without arms or baggage, and 
retaining to himself the power of selecting for 
punishment ten of tho ringleaders. These terms 
being agreed to, he immediately seized on Spendius 
and his companions as the ten whom he selected : 
the rebel army, deeming themselves betrayed, 
rushed to arms ; but Hamilcar surrounded them 
with his elephants and troops, and put them all to 
the sword, to the number, it is said, of 40,000 men. 
(Polyb. i. 82 — 8.5.) But even this fearful mas- 
sacre was far from putting an end to the war: a 
large force still remained under the command of 
Matho, with which he held the important town of 
Tunis. Here Hamilcar and Hannibal proceeded 
to besiege him with their combined forces ; hut 
Matho took advantage of the negligence of the 
latter, to surprise his camp, cut to pieces great part 
of his array, aud take Hannibal himself prisoner. 
This disaster compelled Hamilcar to raise the siege 
of Tunis, and fall back to the river Bagradas. The 
Carthaginian senate, in great alarm, now exerted 
themselves to bring about a reconciliation between 
Hamilcar and Hanno ; and this being at length 
effected, the two generals again took the field in 
concert. They soon succeeded in bringing matters 
to the decision of a general battle, in which the 
rebels were completely defeated, and Matho him- 
self taken prisoner ; after which almost all the 
revolted town# submitted to the Carthaginians. 
Utica and Hippo alone held out for a time, hut 
they were soon reduced, the one by Hamilcar and 
the other by Hanno ; and this sanguinary war at 
length brought to a successful close (n.c. 238), 
after it had lasted three yenrs and four months. 
(Polyb. L 88 — 88 ; comp. Diod. Etc. Ilocschd. 
xxv. 1 • and for the chronology see Clinton, F. If. 
vol. Hi. an. 238.) 

There is much obscurity with regard to the con- 
duct of Hamilcar after the termination of the war 

the tnereenaries. Polybius states simply (ii. 1 ) 
that the ' Carthaginians immediately afterwards 
amt him with an army into Spain. Diodorus and 
Appian, an the contrary, represent him as engaging 
in intrigues with the popular party at Carthago 
the aristocracy ; and the latter author 
that it was in older to escape a prosecution 
nfifglli against him by the adverse party for his 
conduct it? Sicily, that ha sought and obtained ein- 
ployment in a war against the Numidiana, in which 
Hanno> ; trm associated with him as his colleague ; 
■Rd on the hitter being recalled to Carthage, 


Hamilcar crossed over into Spain. Both Appian 
and Zonaras expressly assert that he took this im- 
portant step without any authority from the govern- 
ment at home, trusting to the popular influence nt 
Carthage to ratify his measures subsequently ; and 
it is said that he secured this confirmation not only 
by his brilliant successes, and by the influence of 
his son-in-law Hnsdrubal, one of the chief leaden 
of the democratic party at Carthage, but by em- 
ploying the treasures which he obtained in Spain 
in purchasing adherents at home. (Appian, Hisp. 

4, 5, Annib. 2 ; Zonar. viii. 17 ; Diod. Esec. Vales, 
xxv.) Whatever weight we may attach to these 
statements (which are probably derived from Fa- 
bius), it is certain that Hamilcar was supported by 
the popular os democratic party at Carthage, in 
opposition to the old aristocracy, of whom Hanno 
was the chief leader: and it was in order to 
strengthen this interest that he allied himself with 
Ilasdrubal, who, both by his wealth and popular 
manners, had acquired a powerful body of adherents 
in the state. It seems probable also that we are to 
attribute to Hamilcar alone the project to which he 
henceforth devoted himself with ss much energy, 
and which was so aSly followed up after his death 
by Hasdrubal and Hanniltal, — that of forming in 
Spain a new empire, which should not only be a 
source of strength and wealth to Carthage, and 
compensate for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, but 
should be the point from whence he might at a 
subsequent period renew hostilities against Rome. 
(Polyb. iii. 9, 10.) His enmity to that state, and 
his long- cherished resentment for the loss* of Sicily, 
had been aggravated by the flagrant injustice with 
which the Romans had taken advantage of the 
weakness of Carthage after the African war, to 
force from her the cession of Sardinia, one of her 
most valued possessions ; and the intensity of this 
feeling may be inferred from the well-known story 
of his causing his son Hannibal, when a child of 
nine years old, to swear at the altar eternal hostility 
to Rome. (Polyb. iii. 11.) But his views were 
long-sighted, and he regarded the subjugation of 
Spain as a necessary preliminary to that contest 
for life or death, to which he looked forward as his 
ultimate end. The Carthaginians, whether or not 
they sanctioned his plans in the beginning, did not 
attempt to interfere with them afterwards, and left 
him the uncontrolled direction of affairs in Spain 
from his first arrival there till his death, a period of 
nearly nine years. But of all that he accomplished 
during this long interval we know, unfortunately, 
almost nothing. Previous to this time the Car- 
thaginians do not appear to have had any dominion 
in the interior of Spain, though Oades and oilier 
Phoenician colonies gave them in some measure 
the command of the southern coasts ; but Hamilcar 
carried his anus into the heart of the country, and 
while he reduced some cities and tribes by force of 
arm% gained over others by negotiation, and availed 
himself of their services as allies or os mercenaries. 

The vast wealth he is said to have acquired by hie 
victories was probably derived not only from tins 
plunder and contributions of die vanquished mi- j&t 
tions, but froifl the rich silver mines in part of thu/ n | 
country which he subdued. We are told nlco tbit 
he founded a great city, which he declined tflg&o 
the capital of the Carthaginian empire in Spein,at 
a place called the White Promontory ("Anpc Avwof ), 
but this was probably superseded by New Car- t 
thage, and its situation is now unknown, Thu 
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progress which the arms of Hamilcar had made in 
the peninsula may be in some measure estimated 
by the circumstance that the fatal buttle in which 
he perished is stated to have been fought against 
the Vettones, a people who dwelt between the 
Tagus and the Guadiana. (Com. Nep. Hamilc. 
4; Strab. iii. p. 139.) According to Livy (xxiv. 
41), it occurred near a place called Castrum Album, 
but the exact site is unknown. The circumstances 
of his defeat and death are very differently told by 
Diodorus and by Appian. The accouut of the 
latter author is continued by Zonaras ; but all 
writers agree that he displayed the utmost personal 
bravery in the fatal conflict, and that his deatli was 
not unworthy of his life. It took place in 229 
B. c., about ten years before his son Hannibal was 
able to commence the realisation of the great de- 
signs in the midst of which he was thus himself cut 
otf. (Polyb. ii. 1 ; Diod. JCjcc. llmsc/tel. xxv. 2>; 
Zonar. viii. 19; Corn. Nep. Handle. 4 ; Liv. xxi. 
J, 2 ; Oros. tv, 13.) 

We know very little concerning the private 
character of Hamilcar : an anecdote of him pre- 
served by Diodorus (fexc. Pal. xxiv. 2, 3) repre- 
sents in a favourable light h’ts liberality and even 
generosity of spirit ; and we have seen that he at j 
first displayed much leniency towards the insurgents | 
in the African war, though the atrocities of his I 
opponents afterwards led him to acts of frightful ! 
cruelty by way of retaliation. His political rela- | 
tions are so obscure that it is difficult to form a j 
judgment concerning his conduct in this respect ; ' 
but there certainly seems reason to suppose that, ; 
like many other great men, the consciousness of his j 
own superiority rendered him impatient of control; i 
and it is not improbable that he sought in Spain ! 
greater freedom of action and a more independent j 
career than existing institutions allowed him at j 
home. An odious imputation cast on his relations j 
with Hasdrubal was probably no more than a 
calumny of the opposite faction. (Corn. Nep. 
Hamilc. 3 ; Liv. xxi. 2, 3.) Of the military genius 
of Hamilcar our imperfect knowledge of the details ! 
of his campaigns scarcely qualifies us to judge, but t 
the concurrent testimony of antiquity places him in j 
this respect almost on a par with his son Hannibal, j 
He left three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and ! 
Mago, all of whom bore a distinguished part in the j 
second Punic war. 

9. Son of Gisco, was the Carthaginian governor 
of Malta at the beginning of the second Punic war. 
He surrendered the island, together with his gar- 
rison of 2000 men, into the hands of the Homan 
consul, Ti. Setnpronius Longus, b. <j. 213. (Liv. 
xxi. 51.) 

10. Son of Bomilcar (probably the Suffete of 
that name : see Bomilcar No. 2), is mentioned 
as one of the generals in Spain in b. c. 2 1 5, together 
with Hasdrubal and Mago, the two sons of Barca. 
The three generals, with their united armies, were 
besieging the city of Illiturgi, when the two Scipio* 
came up to its relief; and notwithstanding the 
great inferiority of their forces, totally defeated the 
Carthaginians, and compelled them to raise the 
siege. (Liv. xxiii. 49.) No otflfer mention is 
found of this Hamilcar, unless he be the same that 
ki n ame d by Polybius (in. 95) as commanding the 
fleet of Hasdrubal in 217. That officer is, how* 
ever, called by Livy (xxii. 19) Himilco. From 
the perpetual confusion between these two names 
it seam not impossible tiiat the person of whom 
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we are now speaking is the same as the Himilco 
whom Livy had previously mentioned (xxiii. 23) 
as being sent into Spain with a huge force to sup- 
port Hasdrubal. [Himilco, No. 7-J 

11. A Carthaginian admiral, who commanded 
the fleet of observation which the Carthaginians 
kept up during the second Punic war, to watch the 
movements of the Romans in, Sicily. (Polyb. viii* 
3. § 8.) He is probably the same who in the 
summer of 210 ravaged the coasts of Sardinia with 
a fleet of 40 ships (Liv. xxvii. 6) ; and whom wp 
find holding the chief naval command at Carthage 
when the seat of war was transferred to Africa. 
( A ppinn. Pun. 24.) After the defeat of Hasdrubal 
and Svphax by Scipio in 203, Hamilcar made a 
sudden attack upon the Roman fleet as it lay at 
anchor before Utica. He had hoped to have taken 
it by surprise, and destroyed the whole ; but the 
vigilance of Scipio anticipated his design, and after 
an obstinate conduit he was only able to carry off 
six ships to Carthage. In a subsequent attack he 
effected still less. (Appian, Pun. 24, 25, 30; Liv. 
xxx. 10). 

12. An officer in the army of Hannibal, in Italy, 
during the second Punic war. In 215 he was de- 
tached, together with Hannn, into Bruttium, where 
he succeeded in reducing the important town of 
Locri. (Liv. xxiv. 1.) He appears to have been 
appointed governor of his new conquest, which be 
held with a Carthaginian garrison till the year 205, 
when the citadel was surprised by Q. Pleminius. 
Hamilcar still held out in another fort that com- 
manded the town, uud Hannibal himself advanced 
to his relief, but the unexpected arrival of Scipio 
disconcerted his plans, and he was compelled to 
abandon Locri to its fate. Hamilcar made his es- 
cape in the night, with the remains of his garrison. 
According to the Homan historians, his conduct 
during the period he had held the command at 
Locri was marked by every species of cruelty and 
extortion, which were however, according to their 
own admission, far exceeded by those of his Roman 
successor. (Liv. xxix. t> — 8, 17*) 

13. A Carthaginian, who had remained in Cisal- 
pine Gaul after the defeat of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus (u. r. 207), or, according to others, had 
lieen left there by Mago when he quitted Italy. 
In 200, when the Romans were engaged in the 
Macedonian war, and had greatly diminished their 
forces in Gaul, Hamilcar succeeded in exciting a 
general revolt, not only of the Ineubrians, Bo'iaus, 
and Ccnomanni, but several of the Ligurian tribes 
also. By a sudden attack, he took the Roman co- 
lony of Placentia, which he plundered and burnt, 
and then laid siege to Cremona; but that place, 
though unprepared for defence, was able to hold 
out until the Roman praetor, L. Furius, arrived to 
its relief with an army from Ariminuin. A pitched 
battle ensued, in wbicb the Gauls were totally de- 
feated, and in which, according to one account, 
Hamilcar was slain; but another, and a mom 
probable statement, represents him as ooqtinuing 
to take part in the war of the Uallio tribal, JUtt 
without frequent successes, until the year 197, 
when he was taken prisoner, in the great battU-uu 
the river Mincius, in which the Ineubriana rJKUm 
overthrown by the consul Cetbegus. Ha i* arid 
have adorned the triumph celebrated bythe vic- 
torious consul. (Liv. xxxi. 10, 21, XXXtb 
xxxiii. 23 ; Zonar. ix. 15, Iff.) lothe**p*>* 
seeding*, it is dear that Hamilcar acted without 
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any authority from Carthage ; and, on the com- 
plaints of tiie Romans, the Carthaginian govern- 
ment passed sentence against him of banishment and 
confiscation of his property. (Liv. xxxi. 1.9.) 

14. Sumamed the Samnite , on what account we 
know not. He was one of the leaders of the demo- 
cratic party at Carthage during the dissensions which 
divided tnat state after the close of the second 
Punic war ; and one of those who instigated Car- 
thalo to attack the troops of Masinissa. [Car- 
thalo. No. 3.) At a subsequent period (b. c. 151 ), 
the democratic party having expelled from the city 
those who were considered to favour Masinissa, 
that monarch sent his two sons, Gulussa and Mi- 
cipsa, to demand the restoration of the exiles ; but 
the two princes were refused admission within the 
gates; and as they were retiring, Hamilcar attacked 
them, and killed many of the followers of Gulussa, 
who himself escaped with difficulty. This outrage 
was one of the immediate causes of the war with 
Masinissa, which ultimate!}' led to the third Punic 
war. It is probable that Hamilcar, though not 
mentioned by name, was included in the proscrip- 
tion of Hasdrubal. Cartlmlo, and the other leaders 
of the war party, by which the Carthaginians sought 
to appease the anger of Rome, when the danger of 
war with that power became imminent. (Appian, 
Pun. 68, 70, 74 ) 

15. One of the five ambassadors sent by the 
Carthaginians to Rome at the beginning of the third 
Punic war, B.C. 149. They were furnished with 
full powers to act as they deemed best, in order to 
avert the impending danger ; and finding, on their 
arrival at Rome, that the senate had already passed 
a decree for War, and would no longer enter into 
negotiation, they determined on offering unqualified 
submission. This declaration was favourably re- 
ceived, but 800 hostages wen; required, ns a proof 
of the sincerity of their countrymen, and, with 
this demand, the ambassadors retu’vmd to Carthage. 
(Potyb. xxxvi. 1, 2.) 

16. There is a Carthaginian author, of the name 

of Hamilcar, mentioned (together with Magn) by 
Columella (xii. 4) us having written on the details 
of husbandry ; but nothing more is known con- 
cerning him. [K. 11. B.) 

HAMMO'NIUS. [Ammonias.] 

HAMMtfNIUS, C. AVIA'NUS, n froedmnn 
of M. Aemilius Avianus, whom Cicero recom- 
mended, in B. c. 46, to Ser. Sulpicius, governor of 
Achaia. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 21, 27.) 

HAMPSICORA, a Sardinian chief, who, after 
the battle of Cannae (b. c. 21(5), entered into secret 
negotiations with the Carthaginians, inviting them 
to send over a force to Sardinia, to recover that 
important island from the dominion of Rome. His 
overtures were eagerly listened to, nnd Hasdrulml, 
sumamed the Bald, dispatched with a fleet nnd 
army, to support the intended revolt. But before 
the arrival of Hasdrubal, and while Hampsicora 
himself was engaged in levying troops in the in- 
terior Of the island* his son Hiostus rashly allowed 
htataelf to be led into an engagement with the 
Roman praetor* T. Manlius, in which he was de- 
feated, and his forces dispersed. The arrival of 
Hasdrubal for a moment changed the face of af- 
fairs, hut Ire fend Hampstcom having advanced with 
th*ir united forces against Caralis* rite capital of the 
R®»aa province, they were met by Manlius, when 
a fescirive battle took place, in which the Romans 
completely victorious. Hiostus fell in the 
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action, and Hampsicora, who had made bis escape 
from the field of battle, on learning the death of 
his son, put an end to his own life. These events 
occurred in the summer of b. c. 215. (Liv. xxiii. 
32, 40, 41.) [E. H. B.] 

HA'NNIBAL (’A vvlSas). Many persons of 
this name occur in the history of Carthage, whom 
it is not always easy to distinguish from one an- 
other, on account of the absence of family names, 
and even of patronymics, among the Carthaginians. 
The name itself signifies, according to Gesenius 
{Liny. Phoen. Monum. p. 407), “ the grace or fer- 
vour of Baal ; ” the final syllable bait of such 
common occurrence in Punic names, always having 
reference to this tutelary deity of the Phoenicians. 

1. A son of Hasdrubal, and grandson of Mago, 
mentioned only by Justin (xix. 2), according to 
whom this Hannibal, together with his brothers, 
Hasdrubal and Sappho, carried on successful wars 
against the Africans, Numidians,and Mauritanians, 
and was one of those mainly instrumental in estab- 
lishing the dominion of Carthage on the continent 
of Africa. 

2. Son of Gisco, and grandson of^he Hamilcar 
who was killed at Himera b. e. 480. [Hamilcar, 
No. l.J He was one of the sulfates, or chief ma- 
gistrates, of Carthage at the time that the Seges- 
tans, after the defeat of the great Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily, implored the assistance of the 
Carthaginians, to protect them against the Selinun- 
tines. The senate of Carthage, having determined 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of extending 
their power and influence in Sicily, Hannibal was 
appointed to conduct the war : a small force was 
sent off immediately to the support of the Seges- 
tans, and Hannibal, having spent the winter in 
assembling a large body of mercenaries from Spain 
and Africa, landed at Lilybaeum the following 
spring (b. c. 409), with an army, according to the 
lowest statement, of not less than 100,000 men. 
His arms were first directed against Selinus, which, 
though one of the most powerful and opulent cities 
of Sicily, appears to have been ill prepared for de- 
fence, and Hannibal pressed his attacks with such 
vigour, that he made himself master of the city, 
after a siege of only nine days: the place urns given 
up to plunder, and, with the exception of some of 
the temples, almost utterly destroyed. From hence 
Hannibal proceeded to lay siege to Himera, into 
which place Diodes had thrown himself, at the 
head of a body of Syracusans and other auxiliaries; 
but the latter, after an unsuccessful combat, in 
which many of his troops had fallen, became 
alarmed for the safety of Syracuse itself, and with- 
drew, with the forces under his command, and a 
part of the citixens of Himera, leaving the rest to 
their fate. The remnant thus left were unable to 
defend their walls, and the city fell the next day 
into the power of Hannibal, who, after having 
abandoned it to be plundered by his soldiers, raxed 
it to the ground, and sacrificed all the prisoners 
that had fallen into his hands, 3000 in number, 
upon the field of bnttle, where his grandfather Ha- 
milcar had perished. After these sucowas, he 
returned in triumph to Carthage. (Diod. xiii, 43, 
44, 54—62 ; Xen. Hell i. 1. § 37.) 

It appears that Hannibal most have been aft 
this time already a man of advanced age, and he 
seems to have been disposed to rest content with 
the glory he had gained in this expedition* so that 
when, three years afterwards (b. c. 406), the Cal* 
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thaginians determined on sending another, and a 
still greater, aruuunenMo Sicily, he at first declined 
the command, and was only induced to accept it 
by having his cousin Himilco associated with him. 
After making great preparations, and assembling 
an immense force of mercenary troops, Hannibal 
took the lead, with a squadron of fifty triremes, 
but was quickly followed by Himilco, with the 
main army ; and having landed their whole force 
in safety, they proceeded immediately to invest 
Agrigentum, at that time one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful cities in Sicily. But while the two 
generals were pushing their attacks with the utmost 
digour on several points at once, a pestilence sml- 
venlv broke out in the camp, to which Hannibal 
himself fell a victim, n. c. 406. ( Died. xiii. 110 — 

86 .) 

3. Father of Hanno, who joined Hieron in the 
siege of Messana. ( Hanno, No. 8.] 

4. A Carthaginian general, who happened to be 
stationed with a fleet at Li para, when Hieron, after j 
gaining a great victory over the Mamertines, was j 
preparing to follow up his advantage, and besiege j 
Messana itself. The Carthaginians were at this 
time hostile to the Mamertines, and, in name at 
least, friendly to Hieron ; but Hannibal was 
alarmed at the prospect of the latter obtaining so 
important an accession of power ; be therefore has- 
tened to the camp of Ilieron, and induced him to j 
grant terms to the Mamertines, while he himself i 
succeeded in introducing a Carthaginian garrison 
into the city of Messana. (Died. I'.xc. HtnwM. 
xxii. 15. p. 500.) These events must have occurred 
in *270 b. c. (See Drovsen, J/r/lruismus, vol. ii. 
p. 268, not.) It may probably have been this same 
Hannibal who is mentioned by Diodorus (Far. 
/foegcfkU. xxiii. 5) us arriving at Xiplmnins with a 
naval force to the support of Ilieron, but too late to 
prevent that prince from concluding peace with the 
Romans, u. c. 263. 

5. Son of disco (Zonar. viii. 10), and com- 
mander of the Carthaginian forces at Agrigentum, 
when it was besieged by the Homans during the 
first Punic war, b. c. 262. It seems not improbable 
that this may be the same person with the pre- 
ceding, but we have no evidence by which to 
decide the fact, and the name of Hannibal appears 
to have been so common at Carthage, that it can 
by no means be assumed. Hannibal had a con- 
siderable army un^er his command, yet he did not 
venture to face the Homans in the field, and shut 
himself up within the walls of Agrigentum. The 
Roman consuls, L. Postumius Megellus and (j. 
Mamilius Vitulus, established their armies in two 
separate fortified camps, which they united by lines 
of intrenchment, and thus proceeded to blockade 
the city. Hannibal was soon reduced to great dis- 
tress, for want of provisions, but held out, in hopes 
of being relieved by Hanno, who had advanced as 
far as Heraclea his support. (Hanno, No. 8.] 
But the operations of the Latter were unsuccessful, 
and when he at length ventured on a decisive 
effort, he was completely defeated. Hereupon 
Hannibal, who had himseif made mi unsuccessful 
attack upon the Roman camp, during their engage- 
ment with Hanno, determined to abandon the town, 
and succeeded, under cover of the night, in forcing 
his way through the enemy's lines, and making 
good his retreat with what troops remained to him 
in safety to Panormus. AgrigeuUnn itself was inr* 
mediately afterwards stormed and plundered by 
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the Romans. (Polyb. L 17 — 19 ; Zonar. vni. 10 ; 
Oros. iv. 7.) Hannibal's attention was henceforth 
directed principally to carrying oil the contest by 
sea : with a fleet of 6ixty ships, he ravaged the 
coasts of Italy, which were then almost defence- 
less ; and the next year (b. c. 260), on learning 
that the consul, Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, had 
put to sea with a squadron of seventeen ships, he 
dispatched Boodes, with twenty gallies, jto meet 
him at Lipara, where the latter succeeded by a 
stratagem in capturing Scipio, with his whole 
squadron. After this success, Hannibal put to sea 
in person, with fifty ships, for the purpose of again 
ravaging the coasts of Italy, but, falling in unex- 
pectedly with the whole Roman fleet, he lost many 
of his ships, and with difficulty made his escape to 
Sicily with the remainder. Here, however, ho joined 
the rest of his fleet, and C. Duilius, having taken 
the command of that of the Romans, almost im- 
mediately brought on a general action off Mylae. 
Hannibal, well knowing the inexperience and want 
of skill of the Romans in naval warfare, and having 
apparently a superior force, had anticipated an easy 
victory, but the valour of the Romans, together 
with the strange contrivance of the rorvi, or board- 
ing bridges, gained them the advantage ; the Car- 
thaginians were totally defeated, and not les9 than 
fifty of their ships sunk, destroyed, or taken. 
Hannibal himself was obliged to abandon his own 
ship (a vessel of seven banks of oars, which bad 
formerly belonged to Pyrrhus), and make his escape 
in a small boat. He hastened to Carthage, where, 
it is said, he contrived by an ingenious stratagem to 
escape the punishment so often inflicted by the 
Carthaginians on their unsuccessful generals. (Po- 
lyb. i. 21 — 23; Zonar. viii. 10, II; Oros. iv. 7 ; 
Died. Krc. Vatic, xxiii. 2 ; Dion Cass. Fra;/. Jut. 
62 ; Polyaen. vi. 16. § 5 ) He was, nevertheless, 
deprived of his command, but was soon after (ap- 
parently the ve*f/ next year, 259) again sent out, 
with a considerable fleet, to the defence of Sardinia, 
which had been attacked by the Homans under 
L. Scipio. Here he was again unfortunate, and, 
having lost many of his ships, was seized by his 
own mutinous troops, and put to death. (Polyb. 
i. 24 ; Oros. iv. 8 ; Zonar. viii. 1 2. There is some 
discrepancy between these accounts, and it is not 
clear whether he perished in the year of Scipio’s 
operations in Sardinia, or in the following consul- 
ship of Sulpicius Paterculus, B. c. 258.) 

6. A son of the preceding, was one of the Car- 
thaginian officers at Lilybaeum during the siege of 
that city by the Homans. He was employed by 1 
the general, Himilco, to treat with the disaffected 
Gaulish mercenaries, and succeeded in inducing 
them to remain faithful. (Polyb. L 43.) 

7. Son of Hamilcar (perhaps the Hnmjfcar who 
was opposed to Regains (Hamilcar, No. 7J), was 
chosen by the Carthaginians, as a distinguished 
naval officer and a friend of their admiral, Ad her- 
bal, to command the squadron destined for the 
relief of Lilybaenm in the 15th year of the first 
Punic War, o. c. 250. That city was at the time 
blockaded by the Romans both by sea and land } 
but Hannibal, sailing from Carthage With fifty 
ships to the small islnnds of the Aegusoe, lay there 
awaiting a favourable wind ; and no sooiwrdid 
this arise, than he put out to sea, and spreading pit 
sail, stood stmight into the harbour of Lilybuetiitt* 
before the Homans could collect their ship# tb’hp- 
posc him. He thus landed a force of 10,000 men 
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besides large supplies of provisions ^ after which, 
again eluding the Homans, he repaired with his 
fleet to join that of Adhcrbal at Drepanum. His 
name is not mentioned as taking part in the great 
victory of that commander over P. Claudius in the 
following year (249), though it is probable that 
he was present, as immediately afterwards we find 
him detached, with a force of thirty ships, to Pa- 
normua, where he seized the Homan magazines of 
corn, and carried them off to Lilybaeum. (Polyb. i. 
44, 46 ; Died. Exc. Hocschel. xxiv. 1 ; Oros. iv. 
10 .) 

8. Sumamed the Rhodian, distinguished him- 
self during the siege of Lilybaeum by the skill and 
daring with which he contrived to run in and out 
of the harbour of that place with his single ship, 
and thus keep up the communication of the be- 
sieged with Carthage, in spite of the vigilance of 
the Homan blockading squadron. At length, how- 
ever, he fell into the bands of the enemy, who 
subsequently made use of his galley, of the swift- 
ness of which they had had so much experience, as 
a model after which to construct their own. ( Polyb. 
i. 46, 47 ; Zonar. viii. 15, who erroneously calls 
him Hanno.) 

9. A general in the war of the Carthaginians 
against their revolted mercenaries, «. c. ‘240-288, 
who was appointed to succeed Ilannd^when the dis- 
sensions between that general and Ilamilcar Barca 
had terminated in the deposition of the former. 
[IIanno, No. 12.] It is probable that the new com- 
mander, if not distinctly placed in subordination 
to Ilamilcar, was content to follow his directions, 
and we bear nothing of him separately until the 
two generals besieged Tunis with their combined j 
forces. On this occasion Ilamilcar encamped with 
a part of the army on one side of the city, Hannibal 
on the other ; but the latter was so wanting in 
vigilance, that Matho, the commander of the be- 
sieged forces, by a sudden solly^ broke into his 
camp, made a great slaughter among his troops, 
and carried off Hannibal himself prisoner. The 
next rooming the unfortunate general was nailed to 
the same cross on which Spend ins, the chief leader 
of the insurgents, had been previously crucified by 
Ilamilcar. (Polyb. i. 82, 86 ; Died. Exc. Vat. 
xxv. 1.) 

10. Son of Hamilcar Barca, and one of the most 
illustrious generals of antiquity. The year of his 
birth is not mentioned by any ancient writer, but 
from the statements concerning his age at the battle 
of Zonm, it appears that he must have been bom 
in n. c. 247, tho very year in which his father 
Hamilcar was first appointed to the command in 
Sicily, (Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. pp. 20, 52 ; but 
compare Niebuhr, Ixct. on lionu Hist. vol. i. p. 
158.) He *|oa only nine years old when his 
father took him with him into Spain, and it was on 
thi% occasion that Ilamilcar made him swear upon 
the altar eternal hostility to Home. The story was 
told by Hannibal himself many years afterwards to 
Antiodtus, and is one of the best attested in ancient 
history. (Polyb. iii. 11 ; Liv. xxi. 1, xxxv. 19 j 
Corn, Nep. Mann. 2 ; Appinn, Hup. 9 ; Val. Max. 

Child at ho then was, Hannibal 
never, forgot hit vow, and his wholo life was one 
continual struggle against the power and dominar 
lieu of Home. He was early trained in arms 
und#? the, eye of his father, and probably accom- 
panied, him pn most of his campaigns in Spain. We 
hqd hiiu present with him in the battle in which 
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Hamilcar perished (b. c. 229) ; and though only 
eighteen years old at this time, he had already dis- 
played so much courage and capacity for war, that 
he was entrusted by Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and 
successor of Hamilcar) with the chief command of 
most of the military enterprises planned by that 
general. (Diod. Exc. Iloesch. xxv. p. 511 ; Liv. 
xxi. 4 ; Appian, I lisp. 6.) Of the details of these 
campaigns we know nothing ; but it is clear that 
Hannibal thus early gave proof of that remarkable 
power over the minds of men, which he afterwards 
displayed in so eminent a degree, and secured to 
himself the devoted attachment of the army under 
his command. The consequence was, that on the 
assassination of Hasdrubal (b. c. 221 ), the solditrs 
unanimously proclaimed their youthful leader com- 
mander-in-chief, and the government at Carthage 
hastened to ratify an appointment which they had 
not, in fact, the power to prevent. (Polyb. iii. 13 ; 
Appian, Ilisp. 8 ; Zonar. viii. 21.) 

Hannibal was at this time in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age. There can be no doubt that he 
already looked forward to the invasion and con- 
quest of Italy as the goal of his ambition ; but it 
was necessary for him first to complete the work 
which had been so ably begun by his two prede- 
cessors, and to establish tile Carthaginian power as 
firmly as possible in Spain, before he made that 
country the base of his subsequent operations. 
This was the work of two campaigns. Immediately 
after he had received the command, he turned his 
anus against the O lead os, a nation of the interior, 
who were speedily compelled to submit by the fall 
of their capital city. Althaea. Hannibal levied 
large sums of money from them and the neigh- 
bouring tribes, after which he returned into winter 
quarters at New Carthage. The next year (220), 
he penetrated farther into the country, in order to 
assail the powerful tribe of the Vaecacans, and re- 
duced their two strong and populous cities of Hel- 
mantica and Arbocala. On his return from this 
expedition, he was involved in great danger by a 
sudden attack from the Carpetaniana, together 
with the remaining forces of the Olcades and Vac- 
caeans, but by a dexterous manoeuvre he placed 
the river Tagus between himself and the enemy, 
and the barbarian army was cut to pieces in the 
attempt to force their passage. After these successes 
lie again returned to spend tho winter at New 
Carthage. (Polyb. iii. 13 — 15 ; ^iv. xxi. 5.) 

Early in the ensuing spring (if. c. 219) Hannibal 
proceeded to lay siego to Saguntum, a city of 
(ireek origin, which, though situated to the south 
of the 1 berus, and therefore not included under the 
protection of the treaty between Hasdrubal and 
the Romans [Hasdkubal, No. 5], had con- 
cluded an alliance with the latter people. There 
could be little doubt, therefore, that an attack upon 
Saguntum would inevitably bring on a war with 
Home ; but for this Hannibal was prepared, Ofty 
rather it was unquestionably his real object. The 
immediate pretext of his invasion was the same of"* 
which the Homans so often availed themselves,— 
some injuries inflicted by the Snguntines upon one 
of the neighbouring tribes, who invoked the assist- 
ance of Hannibal. But the resistance of the city 
was long and desperate, and it was not till after a 
siege of near eight months, in the course of which 
Hannibal himself had been severely wounded, that 
he made himself: Muter of the -place. (Polyb. iii. 
17; Liv. xxi. $—15; APP>*n> //wp. 10—12; 
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Zonar. viii. 21.) During all this period the Ro- 
mans sent no assistance to their allies : they had, 
indeed, as soon as they heard of the siege, dis- 
patched ambassadors to Hannibal, but he referred 
them for an answer to the government at home, 
and they could obtain no satisfaction from the 
Carthaginians, in whose councils the war party had 
now a decided predominance. A second embassy 
was sent after the fall of Saguntum to demand the 
snrrender of Hannibal in atonement for the breach 
of the treaty ; but this was met by an open decla- 
ration of war, and thus began the long and ar- 
duous struggle called the Second Punic War. Of 
this it has been justly remarked, that it was not so 
mffch a contest between the powers of two great 
nations, — between Carthage and Rome, — as be- 
tween the individual genius of Hannibal on the one 
hand, and the combined energies of the Roman 
people on the other. The position of Hannibal 
was indeed very peculiar : his command in Spain, 
and the powerful army there, which was entirely 
at his own disposal, rendered him in great measure 
independent of the government at Carthage, and 
the latter seemed disposed to take advantage of 
this circumstance to devolve all responsibility upon 
him. When he sent to Carthage for instructions 
as to how he should act in regard to Saguntum, 
he could obtain no other reply than that he Should 
do as he thought best (Appian, Ifisp. 10); and 
though the government afterwards avowed and sup- 
ported his proceedings in that instance, they did 
little themselves to prepare for the impending con- 
test All was left to Hannibal, who, after the j 
conquest of Saguntum, had returned once more to j 
New Carthage for the winter, and was there ac- 
tively engaged in preparations for transporting the 
scene of war in the ensuing campaign from Spain 
into Italy. At the same time, he did not neglect to 

} >rovide for the defence of Spain and Africa during 
lis absence : in the former country he placed his 
brother Hasdrubal with a considerable army, great 
port of which was composed of Africans, while he 
sent over a large body of Spanish troops to con- 
tribute to the defence of Africa and even of Car- 
thage itself. (Polyb. iii. 33.) During the winter 
be allowed many of the Spaniards in his own 
array to return to their homes, that they might re- 
join their standards with fresh spirits for the ap- 
proaching campaign : he himself is said to have 
repaired to Gade% and there to have offered up in 
the temple of Melkarth, the tutelary deity of Tyre 
and of Carthage, a solemn sacrifice for the success 
of bis expedition. (Liv. xxi. 21.) 

All his preparations being now completed, Han- 
nibal quitted his winter quarters at New Carthage 
in the spring of 218, and crossed the Iherus with 
an army of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse. (Polyb. 
iii. 35). The tribes between that river and the 
Pyrenees offered at first a vigorous resistance ; and 
they were quickly subdued, Hannibal 
thought it necessary to leave behind him a force of 
1 1,000 men, under Hanno, to maintain this newly 
acquired province. His forces were farther thinned 
dnring the passage of the Pyrenees by desertion, 
which obliged him to send home a large body of his 
Spanish troops. With a greatly diminished army, 
but one on which he could securely rely, he now con- 
timed his march from the foot of the Pyrenees to 
the Rhone without meeting with any opposition, 
th« Gaulish tribes through whMkhe passed being 
favourably disposed to him, W ; Saving been previ- 
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on sly gained over by his emissaries. The Roman 
consul, P. Sctpio. had already arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Masnlia, when he heard that Hannibal 
hnd reached the Rhone, but was too late to dispute 
the passage of that river: the barharians on the 
left bank in vain endeavoured to prevent the Car- 
thaginian army from crossing ; and Hannibal, hav- 
ing effected his passage with but little lose, continued 
his march up the left bank of die Rhone as far ns 
its confluence with the I sere. Here he interposed 
in a dispute between two rival chiefs of the Allo- 
broges, and by lending his aid to establish one of 
them firmly on, the throne, secured the co-operation 
of an efficient ally, who greatly facilitated' his 
further progress. But at the very commencement 
of the actual passage of the Alps he was met by 
hostile barbarians, who at first threatened altogether 
to prevent his advance ; and it was not without 
heavy loss that he was able to surmount this diffi- 
cult pass. For some time after this bis advance 
was comparatively unimpeded ; but a sudden and 
treacherous attack from the Gaulish mountaineers 
at the moment when his troops were struggling 
through a narrow and dangerous defile, went near 
to annihilate his whole army. 8urmounting all 
these dangers, he at length reached the summit of 
the pass, and thenceforth suffered but little from 
hostile attacks but the natural difficulties of the 
road, enhanct^bj the lateness of the season (the 
beginning of October, at which time the snows 
have already ennufteheed in the high Alps), caused 
him almost as much^flOtentiott'and difficulty as the 
opposition of the barbarians on the other side of 
the mountains. So heavy were his losses from 
these combined causes, that when he at length 
emerged from the valley of Aosta into the pi A) ns of 
the l*o, and encamped in the friendly country of 
the Insubrians, he had with him no more than 
20,0(10 foot and 6000 horse. Such were the forces, 
as Polvhius remarks (ii. 24), with which he de- 
scended into Italy, to attempt the overthrow of a 
power that a few years before was able to muster 
a disposable force of above 700,000 fighting men. 
(Polyb. iii. 35, 40 — 56 ; Liv. xxi. 21—37.) 

The inarch of Hannibal across the Alps is one of 
the moBt remarkable events in ancient history, and, 
as such, was early disfigured by exaggerations and 
misconceptions. The above narrative is taken 
wholly from that of Polybius, which is certainly by 
far the most trust worthy that has descended to us; . 
but that author has nowhere clearly stated by ' 
which of the passes across the Alps Hannibal 
effected his march ; and this question bos given 
rise to much controversy both in ancient and mo- 
dem times. Into this discussion our limitflNHl! not 
allow us to enter, hut the following may be briefly 
stated as the general results : — I. Thai after a 
careful examination of the text of Polybius, and 
comparison of the different localities, hi* narrative 
will be found on the whole to agree best with the 
supposition that Hannibal crossed the Graian Alps, 
or Little St. Bernard, though it cannot bodenied 
that there are some difficulties attending this line, 
especially in regard to the descent into Italy. 2. 
That Caelius Antipater certainly roprcsentefcbim 
ns taking this route (Liv. xxi. 38) ; and trfwls 
known to have followed the Greek history ! of 
Silenus, who is said to have accompanied Htttmbol 
in many of his campaigns, hi* authority it ef 'the 
greatest weight. 3. That Livy andStifebOion 
the contrary, both suppose him to have crOlsi d the 
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Cottkn Alp*, or Mont Genevre. (Liv. 1. c.; Strab, 
ir. p- 20SL ) ' But the wain Argument that appears 
to have weighed with Livy, it has done with 
several modem writers on the subject, is the as- 
sumption that Hannibal descended in the firsi 
instance into the country of the Taurinians, which 
is opposed to the direct testimony of Polybius, 
who say a expressly that he descended among th 
Insubrians (tcarfip* To\fxr]p6is sis rat wspl r bv 
HdSov ireSIa, nal t6 r&v ’I crSpGpwv edros, iii. 56.) 
and « ubseqnetdly mentions his attack on the Tauri- 
uians. 4.* That as according to Livy himself (xxi 
29) the Gaulish emissaries who acted as Hannibal'i 
guides were Boians, it was natural that these should 
conduct him by the passage that led directly into 
the territory of their allies and brothers-in-arms, 
the Insubrians, rather than into that of the Tauri- 
niana, a Ligurian trilie, who were at this very time 
in a state of hostility with the Insubrians. (Polyb, 
iii. 60.) And this remark will serve to explain 
why Hannibal chose apparently a longer route 
instead of the more direct one of the Mont Genevre. 
Lastly, it is remarkable that Polybius, though he 
censures the exaggerations and absurdities with 
which earlier writers had encumbered their narra- 
tive {iii. 47, 48), does not intimate that any doubt 
was entertained as to the line of his march ; and 
Pompey, in a letter to the senate* written in 7 3 
b. c. (ap. Sallust. Hist . Frag. lib. luff, alludes to the 
route of Hannibal across thuJjPps as something 
well known : hence it apugpp clear that the pas- 
sage by which he crossed Jw must have been one 
of those frequented in subsequent times by the 
Homans ; and this argument seems decisive against 
the claims of the Mont Cenis, which have been ad- 
vocated by some modern writers, that pass having 
apparently never been used until the middle ages. 
For a fuller examination of this much controverted 
subject, the reader tnay consult I)e Luc, Histoire du 
Passage dun Alpes par Anuibal^Qvo, Geneve, 2d 
edit. 1825 ; Wickham and Cnuuer, Dissertation 
on the Postage of Hannibal over the A lps y Loud, 
18*28, 2d edit. ; Ukert, Hannibal's Zvuj. uber die 
Alfien , appended to the 4th vol. of his Geographic 
d. Grwch. u. Homer: in which works the earlier 
dissertations and scattered remarks of other writers 
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Gaul, took the, command qf the praetor's, army, 
which he found there, and led it against Hannihfl. 
In the first action, which took place in the plains 
westward of the Ticinus, the cavalry and light- 
armed troops of the two armies were alone engaged; 
and the superiority of Hannibal's Numidian horse 
at once decided the combat in his favour. The 
Romans were completely routed, and Scipio him- 
self severely wounded; in consequence of which he 
hastened to retreat beyond the Ticinus and the Po, 
under the walls of Placentia. Hannibal crossed 
the Po higher up ; and advancing to Placentia, 
offered battle to Scipio ; but the latter declined the 
combat, and withdrew to the hills on the left bank 
of the Trebia. Here he was soon after joined by 
the other consul, Ti. Sempronius Longus, who had 
hastened from Ariminum to his support: their 
combined armies were greatly superior to that of 
the Carthaginians, and Sempronius was eager to 
bring on a general battle, of which Hannibal, on 
his side, was not less desirous, notwithstanding 
the great inferiority of his force. The result was 
decisive : the Romans were completely defeated, 
with heavy loss ; and the remains of their shattered 
army, together with* the two consuls, took refuge 
within the walls of Placentia. (Polyb. iii. 60 — 74; 
Liv. xxi. 39 — 48, 52 — '>6 ; Appian, Annib. 5 — 7 ; 
Zonar. viii. 23, 24.) 

The battle of the Trebia was fought late in the 
year, and the winter had already begun with un- 
usual severity, so that Hannibal's troops suffered 
severely from cold, and all his elephants perished, 
except one. But his victory had caused all the 
wavering tribes of the Gauls to declare in his 
favour ; and lie was now able to take up his winter- 
quarters in security, and to levy fresh troops among 
the Gauls, while he awaited the approach of spring. 
According to Livy (xxi. 58), he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cross the Apennines before the 
winter was well over, but was driven back by the 
violence of the storms that he encountered. But 
as soon as the season permitted the renewal of 
military operations (b. c. 217), he entered the 
country of the Ligurian tribes, who had lately de- 
clared in his favour, and descended by the valley 
of the Macro into the marshes on the banks of the 


are discussed or referred to. Of the latest liisto- Arno, lie had apparently chosen this route in 
rinns it mife be noticed that Niebuhr (Led. on order to avoid the Roman armies, which, under the 
Dim. //»<, vol. i. p. 170) and Arnold (Hist, of two consuls, Flaminius and S*rvilins, guarded the 
, Dome, vol. iii. p. 83-— 92, note m), us well as But- more obvious passes of the Apennines; but the 
ticher (Gesck. d. Curihager , p. 261), have decided hardships and difficulties which he encountered in 
in favour of tho Little St. Bernard ; while Michelet struggling through the marshes were immense, 
(Hist. Domains, vol. ii. p. 10) and Thierry (Hist, great numbers of his horses and beasts of burthen 
des tiwlois, vol. i. p. 276), in common with almost perished, and he himself lost the sight of one eye 
All raBhch writers, adopt the Mont Genevre or by a violent attack of ophthalmia. At length, 
Mont Cenis, however, he reached Faesulae in safety, and was 

Five, months had been employed in the march able to allow his troops a short interval of repose, 
from New Carthage to the plains of Italy, of which Flaminius, with his army, was at this time at 
the actual passage of the Alps had occupied fifteen Arretiiuu ; and Hannibal (whose object was always 
days. (Polyb. iii. 56.) Hannibal's first care was to bring the Roman commanders to a battle* 
wvv to recruit the strength of his troops, exhausted which the superior discipline of his veteran tre" 
by thq hardships and fatigues they had undergone : and the excellence of his numerous cavalry, rendi 
after a short interval of repose, lie turned his arms him sccuro of victory), when he moved 
' against the Taurinians (a tribe bordering on, and Faesulae, passed by the Roman general, and ad- 
hoj§*h» to* the Insubrians), whom he quickly re- vanced towards Perugia, laying waste the fertile 
>^®4,'iad,took their principal city. The news of country on h inline of march. Flaminius unman 
tW approach of P» Scipio next obliged him to turn diately broke up his camp, and following the traces 
his attention towards a more formidable enemy, if Hannibal, fell into the snare which was prepared 
fMpk had sent on his own army from Massilia or him. His array was attacked under the most 
into Spain, while be himself returning to Etruria, disad vimtogeous^cj^umstanoesi where it was 
crossed the Apennines from thence into Cisalpine j hemmed in bet waffi rocky heights previously occw* 
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pied by the enerily and the lake ofijhrasymenus ; 
and its destruction was almosfecoinplete, thousands 
fell by the sword, among whom was the consul 
himself ; thousands more perished in the lake, and 
no less thrin 15,000 prisoners fell into the hands 
of Hannibal, who on his side is said to have lost 
only 1600 men. A body of 4000 horse, who had 
been sent to the support of Flaminius, under C. 
Centenius, were also intercepted, and the whole of 
them cut to pieces or made prisoners. (Polyb. iii. 
77 — 86 ; Liv. xxii. 1—8 ; Appian, Annib. 9, 10; 
Zonar. viiL 25.) Hannibal's treatment of the cap- 
tives on this occasion, as well as after the battle of 
the Trebia, was marked by the same policy on which 
be afterwards uniformly acted : the Homan citizens 
alone were retained as prisoners, while their Italian 
allies were dismissed without ransom to their re- 
spective homes. By this means he hoped to ex- 
cite the nations of Italy against their Roman 
masters, and to place himself in the position of the 
leader of a national movement rather than that of 
a foreign invader. It was probably in order to give 
time for this feeling to display itself, that he did 
not, after so decisive a victory, push on towards 
Rome itself; but after an Unsuccessful attempt 
upon the Roman colony of Spoletium, he turned 
aside through the Apennines into Picon urn, and 
thence into the northern part of Apulia. Here he 
spent a great part of the summer, and was able 
effectually to restore his troops, which had suffered 
much from the hardships of their previous marches. 
But no symptoms appeared of the insurrections he j 
had looked for among the Italians. The Romans 
bad collected a fresh arinv; and Fa hi its, who had 
been appointed to the command of it, with the 
title of dictator, while he prudently avoided a 
general action, was able frequently to harass and 
annoy the Carthaginian army. Hannibal now, 
therefore, recrossed the Apennines, descended into 
the rich plains of Campania, and laid waste, with- 
out opposition, that fertile territory. Rut he was 
unable either to make himself master of any of the 
towns, or to draw the wary Fabius to a battle 
The Roman general contented himself with occupy- 
ing the mountain passes leading from Samnium 
into Campania, by which Hannibal must of neces- 
sity retreat, and believed that he had caught him 
as it were in a trap ; but Hannibal eluded his vigi- 
lance by an ingenious stratagem, passed the defiles 
of the Apennines without loss, and established him- 
self in the plains of Apulia, where he collected sup 
plies from all sides, in order to prepare for the 
winter. During this operation the impatience of 
the Romans and the rashness of Minucius (who 
had been raised by the voice of popular clamour to 
an equality in the command with Fabius) were 
very near giving Hannibal the opportunity for 
which he was ever on, the watch, to crush the 
Roman army by a decisive blow ; but Fabius was 
lie to save his colleague from destruction ; and 
aimibnl, after obtaining only a partial advantage, 

>k up bis winter-quarters at the small town of 
titum. (Polyb. iii. 85 — 94, 100 — 105 ; Lir. 
xxii 7—18, -'3—30, 32; Plut. Fab. 3—13; Ap- 
pian. Annib. 1*2 — 16 ; Zonar. viii. 25, 26.) 

The next spring (b. «.*. 216) was a period of in- 
action on both sides : the Romans were engaged in 
mak§Bg preparations for bringing an unusually large 
fowl? into the field ; and Hannibal remained at 
Oeroniom until late in the spring;; when the want 
of provisions compelling him to metre, he surprised 
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the Roman magazines at Cannae, a small , town of 
Apulia, and esters sited jiis head-quarters there 
until the harvestjjpuld be got in. Meanwhile* the 
two Roman consuls, L. Aemiliue Paullus and Q» 
Teren tins Varro, arrived at the head of an array, qf 
little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host 
Hannibal gave battle in the plains on the right 
bank of the Aufidus, just below the town of Can- 
nae.* We have no statement of the numbers 
of his army, but it is certain that it must have 
been greatly inferior to that of the enemy ; not- 
withstanding which, the excellence of hie cavalry, 
and the disciplined valour of his African and 
Spanish infantry, gave him the most decisive vj* 
tory. The immense army of the Romans was 
not only defeated, but annihilated ; and between 
forty and fifty thousand men are said to have fallen 
in the field, among whom was the consul Aemilius, 
Paullus, both the consuls of the preceding year, the 
late master of the horse, Minucius, above eighty 
senators, and a multitude of the wealthy knights 
who com post'd the Roman cavalry. The otherconsul, 
Varro, escaped with a few horsemen to Venusia, 
and a small band of resolute men forced their way 
from the Roman camp to Canusitun ; all the rest 
were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. (Polyb. 
iii. 107 — 1 17 ; Liv. xxii. 36, 38 — 50 ; Plut. Fab. 
14 — 16 ; Appian, Annib. 17 — 25; Zonar. ix. 1.) 

Hannibal fids been generally blamed for not fol- 
lowing up his advantage at once, after so decisive 
a victory, hy an immediate advance upon Rome 
itself, — a measure which was strongly urged upon 
him by Maharbal ( Maharbal] ; and wo are told 
that he himself afterwards bitterly repented of his 
error. Whatever may be the motives that der 
i terred him from Bitch a 6tep, we cannot but be sur- 
j prised at his apparent inactivity ^after the battle. 
He probably expected that so brilliant a success 
would immediately produce a general rising among 
the nations of Jtaly, and remained for a time 
quietly in Apulia, until they should have had 
time to declare themselves. Nor were his hopes 
disappointed: the llirpinians, all the Samnites 
(except the Pentrian tribe), and almost all the 
Apulians, Laconians, and Rruttians declared in 
favour of Carthage. But though the whole of the 
south of Italy was thus apparently lost to the Ro- 
mans, yet the effect of this insurrection was not so 
decisive as it would at first appear ; tot the Latin 
colonies, which still without exception remained j 
faithful, gave tfie Romans a powerful hold upon th#^.' ! 
revolted provinces ; and the Greek cities on the 
coast, though mostly disposed to join the Cartha 
ginians, were restrained by the presence of 
garrisons. Ifencc it became necessary to?^ . _ 
the insurrection in the different ports of Italy with 
a Carthaginian force ; and Hannibal, while he 
himself moved forward into Samnium, detached bis 
brother Mago into Bruttium, and Hanna, am of 
his ablest officers, into Lucan ia. After securing the 

* The battle of Cannae was fought, according 
to Claudius Quadrigartus >(ap. Macrob»L 16 ; GelL 
v. 17. § 2), on the 2nd of August ; but it’ sarin* 
probable that the Roman calendar was tni* 
period considerably in advance of the trus 
that the battle was fought in reality at Jeast as 
as the middle of June. (Sec 
vol. iii. p. 136; Clinton, F. H. vol. -iR' P* 
where the words “ behind the twethn® * 8*®'***' 
dently an accidental error.) 
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tmbraisrionof the Samnites, he pushed forward into 
Campania, andthbugh# foiHfl Jit the attempt to 
makehimself master of NehpeB? which had been 
the immediate object of his advance, he was more 
than compensated by the acquisition of Capua (a 
city scarcely inferior to Rome itself in importance), 
the gates' of -which were opened to him by the 
popular party. Here, after reducing the small 
towns of Nttceria and Acerrae, he established his 
army m winter- quarters ; while he, at the same 
time, carried on the siege of Casilinum, a small but 
strong fortress in the immediate neighbourhood. 
(Liv. xxii. 58, 61, xxiii. 1 — 10, 14 — 18 ; Zonar. 
ix. 1,2; Plut. Fab. 17.) 

„ Capua was celebrated for its wealth and luxury, 
and the enervating effect which these produced 
upon the army of Hannibal became a favourite 
theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages. 
(Zouar. ix. 3 ; Floras, ii. 6.) The futility of 
such declamations is sufficiently shown by the 
simple fact that the superiority of that army in 
the field remained as decided as ever. Still it may 
be truly said that the winter spent at Capua, b. c. 
216-215, was in great measure the turning point 
of Hannibal's fortune, and from this time the war 
assumed an altered character. The experiment of 
what he could effect with his single army had now 
been fully tried, and, notwithstanding all his vic- 
tories, it had decidedly failed ; for Rome was still 
unsubdued, and still provided with the means of 
maintaining a protracted contest. Rut Hannibal 
had not relied on his own forces alone, and he now 
found himself, apparently at least, in a condition 
to commence the execution of his long-cherished 
plan, — that of arming Italy itself against the Ro- 
mans, and crashing the ruling power by means of 
her own subject^ It was to this object that his 
attention was nenceforth mainlv directed : and 
hence, even when apparently inactive, he was, in 
reality, occupied with the most important schemes, 
and busy in raising up fresh foes u> overwhelm his 
antagonists. From this time, also, the. Romans 
in great measure changed their plan of operations, 
and, instead of opposing to Hannibal one great 
army in the field, they hemmed in his move- 
ments on all sides, guarded all the most important 
towns with strong garrisons, and kept up an army 
in every pqflfence of Italy, to thwart the opera- 
tions of his neu tenants, and check the rising dis- 
position to revolt. It is impossible here to follow in 
detail the complicated movements of the subse- 


decisive events. ^Basiiinuttt^had fallen in tb** 
course of the winter, and with » the advance of 
spring Hannibal tdok up his camp on Mount 
Tifata, where, while awaiting the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Carthage, he was at hdnd to sup- 
port his partisans in Campania, and oppose the 
Roman generals in that province. But his attempts 
on Cumae and Neapolis Were foiled ; and even after 
he had been joined by a force from Carthage (very 
inferior, however, to what he had expected), he 
sustained a repulse before Nola, which was magni- 
fied by the Romans into a defeat. As the winter 
approached, he withdrew into Apulia, and took up 
his quarters in the plains around Arpi. But other 
prospects were already opening before him ; in his 
camp on Tifata he had received embassies from 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and Hieronymus of 
Syracuse, botli of which he had eagerly welcomed ; 
and thus sowed the seeds of two fresh wars, and 
raised up two formidable enemies against the 
Roman power. (Liv. xxiii. 19, 20, 30 — 39, 41 — 
46 ; xxir. 6 ; Plut. Marc. 10 — 12 ; Polyb. viL 2, 

9 ; Zonar. ix. 4.) 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew 
off the attention of doth parties from that in Italy 
itself ;* yet the Romans still opposed to the Car- 
thaginian general a chain of armies which hampered 
all his operations ; and though Hannibal was ever 
on the watch for the opportunity of striking a 
blow, the campaign of 214 was still less decisive 
than that of the preceding year. Early in the 
summer he advanced from Apulia to his former 
station on Mount Tifata, to watch over the safety 
of Capua ; from thence he had descended to the 
Lake A vermis, in hopes of making himself master 
of Puteoli, when a prospect was held out to him of 
surprising the important city of Tarentum. Thither 
he hastened by forced marches, but arrived too 
late, — Tarentum had been secured by a Roman 
force. After this his operations were of little im- 
portance, until he again took up his winter-quarters 
in Apulia. (Liv. xxiv. 12, 13, 17, 20.) 

During the following summer (b. c. 213), while 
all eyes were turned towards the war in Sicily, 
Hannibal remained almost wholly inactive in the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum, the hopes he still 
entertained of making himself master of that im- 
portant city rendering him unwilling to quit that 
quarter of 1 taly. Falling, who was opposed to him, 
was equally inefficient ; and the capture of Arpi, 
which was betrayed into his hands, was the only 


qaent campaigns, during which Hannibal himself advautage he was able to gain. Rut before the 
frequently traversed Italy in all directions, appear- close of the ensuing winter Hannibal was rewarded 
mg suddenly wherever his presence was called for, with the long-looked-for prize, and Tarentum was 
&ud 4toiu»hing, and often baffling, the enemy by betrayed into his hands by Nicon and Philemenua. 
the rapidity of bis marches. Still less can we ad- The advantage, however, was still incomplete, for 
vert to all the successes or defeats of his generals, a Roman garrison still held possession of the citnr 
iaough these of necessity often inffucnced his own del, from which he was upable to dislodge them, 
operations. .All that we can do is, to notice very (Polyb. viii. 26 — 36 ; Liv. xxiv. 44 — 47 ; xxv. 1, 
briefly the leading events which distinguished 8 — 11 ; Appian, Attttib. 31 — 33.) ftj 

each successive campaign. But it is necessary to The next year (212) was marked by important? 
tear in mind, if we would rightly estimate the events. In Sicily, on the one hand, the fidLjfti 
CMuteter mad genius of Hannibal, that it was not Syracuse more than counterbalanced the acquisitlfl 
°my where he was present in person that his su- of Tarentum ; while in Spain, on the contrary the 
P l enty made itself felt: aa Polybius has justly defeat and death of the two Scipios [Hasdau- 
tonsarked (ix. 22), he was at once the author and uai., No. 6] seemed to establish the superiority 
presiding spirit of all that was done in this Cartilage in that country, and open the way to 
a* against the Roman power, — - in Sicily and in Ilasdrubal to join his brother in Italy ; a moveaHDt 
acedoaitt, as well as in Italy itself, from one ex- which Hannibal appears to have been alreadysrag 
enuty of the peninsula to the other. expecting. Meanwhile, the two * con suls, 

voi U cam P A ’® n 215 was not marked by any boldened by theapparent inactivity of the Garthfe 
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gtnian general, began. to draw* together their forces 
for the . purpose of besieging .finpua. Hanno, who 
was despatched thither by Hannibal with a large 
convoy of stores and provisions, was defeated, and 
the object of his march frustrated ; and though 
another officer of the same name, with a body of 
Carthaginian and Numidian troops, threw himself 
into the city, the Romans still threatened it with 
a siege, and Hannibal himself was compelled to 
advance to its relief. By this movement he for a 
time checked the operations of the consuls, and 
compelled them to withdraw ; but he was unable 
to bring either of them to battle. Centenius, a 
centurion, who had obtained the command of a 
force of 8000 men, was more confident ; he ven- 
tured an engagement with Hannibal, and jwiid the 
penalty of his rashness by the loss of his army 
and his life. This success was soon followed by a 
more important victory over the praetor Cn. Ful- 
vius at Herdouea in Apulia, in wliich the array of 
the latter was utterly destroyed, and ‘20,000 men 
cut to pieces. But while Hannibal was thus em- 
ployed elsewhere, he was unable to prevent the 
consuls from effectually forming the 6iege of Capua, 
and surrounding that city with a double line of 
intrenchments. (Liv. xxv. 13 — 1% 18*— 22.) 

His power in the south had been increased 
during this campaign by the important accession of 
Metapontum and Thurii : but the citadel of Taren- 
tum still held out, and, with a view to urge the 
siege of this fortress by bis presence, Hannibal 
spent the winter, and the whole of the ensuing 
spring (211), in its immediate neighbourhood. But 
as the season advanced, the pressing danger of 
Capua once more summoned him to its relief. He 
accordingly presented hituself before the Roman 
camp, and attacked their lines from without, while 
the garrison co-operated with him by a vigorous 
sally from the walls. Both attacks were, however, 
repulsed, and Hannibal, thus foiled in his attempt 
to raise the siege by direct means, determined on 
the bold manoeuvre of marching directly upon Rome 
itself, in hopes of thus compelling the consuls to 
abandon their designs upon Capua, in order to 
provide for the defence of the city. But this daring 
scheme was again frustrated : the appearance of 
Hannibal before the gates of Rome for a moment 
struck terror through the city, but a considerable 
body of troops was at the time within the walls, 
and the consul, Fulvius Flaccus, as soon as he 
heard of Hannibal’s march, hastened, with a por- 
tion of the besieging army, from Capua, while he 
still left with the other consul a force amply suf- 
ficient to carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus 
disappointed in the main object of his advance, and 
he had no means of effecting any thing against 
Rome itself where Fulvius and Fabius confined 
themselves strictly to the defensive, allowing him 
to ravage the whole country, up to the very walls 
of Rome, without opposition. Nothing therefore 
re mained for him but to retreat, and he accordingly 
impressed the Anio, and marched slowly and sul- 
ggmty through the land of the Sabines and Samnites, 
Tnvastfng the country which he traversed, and 
closely followed by the Roman consul, upon whom 
^he at length turned suddenly, and, by a night 
attack, very nearly destroyed his whole army. 
MHppn he had thus reached Apulia, he made from 
t^lnce a forced march into Bruttium, in hopes of 
surprising Rhcgium ; but here he was again foiled, 
and Capua, which be was now compelled to abandon 
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I to its fate, soon after surrendered to the 'Roman*. 
Hannibal once mutt tflfek up his winter-quarters in 
Apulia. (Liv. zftri. 4 — 14 ; Polyh. is. 3 — 7 % 
Appian, Annib. 38—43 ; Zonar. ix. 6.) 

The commencement of the next season (2 Iff) 
was marked by the fall of Salapia, which was be* 
trayed by the inhabitants to Marcellus; but this lose 
was soon avenged by the total defeat and destruc- 
tion of the army of the proconsul Cn. Fulvius at 
Herdonen. Marcellus, on his part, carefully avoided 
an action for the rest of the campaign, while he 
harassed his opponent by every possible means. 
Thus the rest of that summer, too, wore away 
without any important results. But this state of 
comparative inactivity was necessarily injurious to 
the cause of Hannibal : the nations of Italy that 
had espoused that cause when triumphant, now 
began to waver in their attachment ; and, in the 
course of the following summer (209), the Samnites 
•and Lucan ians submitted to Rome, and were ad- 
mitted to favourable terms. A still more disastrous 
blow to the Carthaginian cause was the loss of 
Tarentum, which was betrayed into the hands of 
Fabius, as it hud been into those of Hannibal. 
In vain did the latter seek to draw the Roman 
general into a snare ; the wary Fabius eluded his 
toils. But Marcellus, after a pretended victory 
over Hannibal during the earlier part of the cam- 
paign, had shut himself up within the walls of 
Venusia, and remained there in utter inactivity. 
Hannibal meanwhile still traversed tne open coun- 
try unopposed, and laid waste the territories of bis 
*nemies. Y et we cannot suppose that he any longer 
ooked for ultimate success from any efforts of his 
nvn : his object was, doubtless, now only to main- 
tain his ground in the south until his brother Has- 
d rubai should appear in the north qf Italy, an event 
to which he had long looked forward with anxious 
expectation. (Liv. xxvii. 1, 2, 4, 12 — 16, 20 j 
l’lut. Fab. 1 9, — 23, Marc. 24-—27 ; Appian, 

Annib. 45 — .50 ; Zonar. ix. 7, 8.) 

Yet the following summer (208) was not un- 
marked by some brilliant achievements. The 
Romans having formed the siege of Locri, a legion, 
which was despatched to their support from Taren- 
tum, was intercepted in its march, and utterly de- 
stroyed ; and not long afterwards the two consuls, 
Crispin us and Marcellus, who, witUffiheir united 
armies, were opposed to Hannibal in^ucania, al- 
lowed themselves to be led into an ambush, in 
which Marcellus was killed, and Crispinu* mortally' 
wounded. After this the Roman armies withdrew, 
while Hannibal hastened to Locri, and not only 
raised the siege, but utterly destroyed the besieging 
irmy. Thus he again found himself undisputed 
naster of the south of Italy dnring the remainder 
jf this campaign. (Liv. xxvii. 25—28 j Pelyb. 
x. 32 ; Plut Marc. 29 ; Appian, Anrib. 50 1 
Zonar. ix. 9.) 

Of the two consuls of the ensuing year (207)* 

Z. Nero was opposed to Hannibal, while M. Livitif 
was appointed to take the field against Hasdrubdb 
who had at length crossed the Alps* and descended 
: nto Cisalpine Gaul. [Hasdrubal, No. 6;J ’Ac- 
cording to Livy ( xxvii. 39), Hannibal was apprised 
of his brother’s arrival at Placentia before' he'bsfc 
himself moved from his winter-quarters j but itw 
difficult to believe that, if this nod been tlMWase, 
he would not have made more eaeigetic eflbrttfe 
join him. If we can trust the narrative transmit**® 
to us, which is certainly in many respects’ rftWrtis' 
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factory, Hannibal spent much time in varions unim- 
portant movements, before ho advanced northwards 
into Apulia, where he was mp by the Homan 
consul, and not only held in check, but so effectu- 
ally deceived, that he knew nothing of Nero's 
march to support his colleague until after his return, 
and the first tidings of the battle of the Metaurus 
were conveyed to him by the sight of the head of 
Ilasdrubal (Liv. xxvii. 40 — 51 ; Polyb. xi. 1 — 3; 
Appian, Annib. 52 ; Zonar. ix. 9.) 

But, whatever exaggeration we may justly sus- 
pect in this relation, it is not the less certain that 
the defeat and death of Haadrubal was decisive of 
the fate of the war in Italy, and the conduct of 
Hannibal shows that he felt it to be such. From 
this time he abandoned all thoughts of offensive 
operations, and, withdrawing his garrisons from 
Metapontum, and other towns that he still held in 
Lucania, collected together his forces within the 
peninsula of Bruttium. In the fustnesses of that 
wild and mountainous region he maintained his 
ground for nearly four years, while the towns that 
he still possessed on the coast gave him the com- 
mand of the sea Of the events of these four years 
(h.c. 207 — 203) we know but little. It appears 
that the Romans at first contented themselves with 
shutting him up within the peninsula, but gradually 
began to encroach upon these bounds ; and though 
the statements of their repeated victories nre doubt- 
less gross exaggerations, if not altogether unfounded, 
vet the successive loss of Locri, Consentio, and 
Pandosio, besides other smaller towns, must have 
hemiued him in within limits continually narrow- 
ing. Crotona seems to have been his chief strong- 
hold, and centre of operations ; and it was during 
this period that he erected, in the temple of the 
Laciniau Juno, yar that city, a column bearing an 
inscription which recorded the leading events of his 
memorable expedition. To this important monu- 
ment, which was seen and consulted by Polybius, 
we are indebted for many of the statements of that 
author. (Polyb. iii. 33, 56 ; Liv. xxvii. 51, xxviii. 
12, 46 ; xxix. 7, 36.) 

It is difficult to judge whether it was the ex- 
pectation of, effective assistance from Carthage, or 
the hopes of a fresh diversion being operated by 
Mago in the north, that induced Hannibal to cling 
80 pertinaciously to ihe comer of Italy that he still 
held. . It is certain that he was at any time free to 
quit it ; and when he was at length induced to 
comply with the urgent request of the Carthaginian 
government that he should return to Africa to make 
head against Scipio, he was able to embark his 
troops without an attempt at opposition. (Liv. xxx. 
19, 20.) His departure from Italy seems, indeed, 
to have been the great object of desire with the 
Romans. For more than fifteen years had he 
carried on the war in that country, laying it waste 
from one extremity to the other, and during all this 
penod his superiority in the field had been uncon- 
x. 33, xv. 1 1 ; Corn. Nep. flaunt. 5.) 

1 he Romans calculated that in these fifteen years 
tneir losses in the field alone had amounted to not 
o*s.*than 300,000 men (Appian, Putt. 134); a 
statement which will . hardly appear exaggerated, 
■ft* 11 WG wn **^ tr the continual combats in which 
wey were engaged by their ever- watchful foe. 

»nded, with the small but veteran 
*rojy which he was able to bring with him from 
j*t Leptis* in Africa, apparently before the 

•e of the year 203, From tl tonce he proceeded 
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to the strong city of Hadrometum. The circum* 
stances of the campaign which followed are very 
differently related, nor will our space allow us to 
enter into auy discussion of the details* Some of 
these, especially the well-known account of the in- 
terview between Scipio and Hannibal, savour 
strongly of romance, notwithstanding the high au- 
thority of Polybius. (Comp. Polyb. xv. 1 — 9 ; 
Liv. xxx. 25 — 32 ; Appian, Pun. 33 — 41 ; Zonar. 
ix. 1 3.) The decisive action was fought at a place 
called Narngara, not far from the city of -Zama ; 
and Hannibal, according to the express testimony 
of his antagonist, displayed on this occasion all the 
qualities of a consummate general. But he was 
now particularly deficient in that formidable cavalry 
which had so often decided the victory in his fa- 
vour: his elephants, of which he had a great num- 
ber, were rendered unavailing by the skilful ma- 
nagement of Scipio, and the battle ended in his 
complete defeat, notwithstanding the heroic ex- 
ertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty thousand 
of his men fell on the field of battle ; as many more 
were made prisoners, and Hannibal himself wjth 
difficulty escaped the pursuit of Masinissa, and 
fled with a few horsemen to Hadrumetum. Here 
he succeeded in collecting about 6000 men, the 
remnant of his scattered army, with which he re- 
paired to Carthage. But all hopes of resistance 
were now at an end, and he was one of the first to 
urge the necessity of an immediate peace. Much 
time, however, appears to have been occupiOT. in 
the negotiations for this purpose ; and the treaty 
was not finally concluded until the year after the 
battle of Znma (n. c. 201). (Polyb. xv. 10 — 19 ; 
Liv. xxx. 33 — 44 ; Appian, Pun. 42 — 66 ; Zonar. 
ix. 14.) 

By this treaty Hannibal saw the object of his 
whole life frustrated, and Carthage effectually hum- 
bled before her imperious rival. But his enmity 
to Rome was unabated ; and though now more 
than 45 years old, he set himself to work, like his 
father, Hamilcar, after the end of the first Punic 
war, to prepare the means for renewing the contest 
at no distant period. His first measures related to 
the internal affairs of Carthage, and were directed 
to the reform of abuses in the administration," and 
the introduction of certain constitutional changes, 
which our imperfect knowledge of the government 
of Carthage does not enable us clearly to under- 
stand. We are told that after the termination of 
the war with Home, Hannibal was assailed by the 
opposite faction with charges of remissness, and 
even treachery, in his command — accusations so 
obviously false, thAt they appear to have recoiled 
on the heads of his accusers ; and he was not only 
acquitted, but shortly afterwards was raised to the 
chief magistracy of the republic, the office styled by 
Livy praetor — by which it is probable that be 
means one of the suffetes. (Liv. xxxiii. 46 ; Corn. 
Nep. Ifutm. 7 ; Zonar. ix. 14.) But the virtual 
control of the whole government had at this time, 
been assumed by the assembly of judges (omB 
judicum (Liv. 1. c.) apparently the same with 1QBH 
Council of One hundred ; see Justin, xix. 2,4Mr 
Aristot, Pol. ii. 11), evidently a high aristocratic 
body t and it was only by the overthrow of thiaij| 
power that Hannibal was enabled to introduce 
order into the finances of the state, and thus 
pare the way for the gradual restoration of th 
public. But though he succeeded in ■ accomplishing 
this object, and in introducing Hie most boiwfidaa 

z 2 
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reforms, such a revolution could not but irritate the impossible, took poison, to avoid falling into the 
adverse faction, and they soon found an opportu- hands of his enemies. (Liv. xxxix. 51 ; Corn, 
nity of avenging themselves, by denouncing him to Nep. Harm. 12 Justin, xxxii 4. § 8 ; Pint, loa- 
the Romans as engaged in negotiations with Antio - min. 20 ; Zonar. ix. 21.) The year of his death 
chus III. king of Syria, to induce him to take up is uncertain, having been a subject of much dispute 
arms against Rome. (Liv. xxxiii. 45). There can among the Roman chronologers. The testimony of 
be little doubt that the charge was well founded, Polybius on the point, which would have appeared 
and Hannibal saw that his enemies were too strong conclusive, is doubtful. From the expressions of 
for him. No sooner, therefore, did the Roman Livy, we should certainly have inferred that he 
envoys appear at Carthage than he secretly took to placed the death of Hannibal, together with those 
flight, and escaped by sea to the island of Cereina, of Scipio and Philopoemen, in the consulship of 
from whence he repaired to Tyre, and thence again, M. Claudius Marcellus and Q. Fabius Labeo (b. a 
after a short interval, to the court of Antiochus at 183) ; and this, which was the date adopted by 
Ephesus. The Syrian monarch was at this time Atticus, appears on the whole the most probable ; 
(b. c. 193) on the eve of war with Rome, though but Cornelius Ncpos expressly says that Polybius 
hostilities had not actually commenced. Hence assigned it to the following year (182), and Sul- 
Hannibal was welcomed with the utmost honours, picius to the year .after that (b.c. 181). (Com. 
But Antiochus, partly perhaps from incapacity, Nep. Hann. 13; Liv. xxxix 50, 52; Clinton, 
partly also from personal jealousy, encouraged by F. If. vol. iii. p. 72). The scene of his death and 
the intrigues of his courtiers, could not be induced burial was a village named Libyssa, on the coast of 
to listen to his judicious counsels, the wisdom of Bithynia. (Pint. FUimin. 20; Appian, Syr. 11; 
which he was compelled to acknowledge when too Zonar. ix. 21.) 

late. Hannibal in vain urged the necessity of car- Hannibal’s character has been very variously 
lying the war at once into Italy, instead of await- estimated by different writers. A man who had 
ing the Romans in Greece! The king could not rendered himself so formidable to the Roman 
be persuaded to place a force at his disposal for this | power, and had wrought them such extensive mis- 
purpose, and sent him instead to assemble a fleet j chief, could hardly fail to be the object of the 
for him from the cities of Phoenicia. This Hannibal falsest calamnies and misrepresentations during his 
effected, and took the command of it in person ; hut life ; and there can lie no doubt that many such 
his^ previous habits could have little qualified him were recorded in the pages of the historian Fabius, 
foPfhis service, and he was defeated by the Rhodian and have been transmitted to us by Appian and 
fleet in action near Side. But unimportant as Zonaras. He was judged with less passion, and 
his services in this war appear to have been, he on the whole with great impartiality, by Polybius, 
was still regarded by the Romans with such appre- (ix 22 — 28, xi. 19, xxiv. 9. An able review of 
hension, that his surrender was one of the conditions : his character will be found also in Dion Cassius, 
of the peace granted to Antiochus after his defeat j Frr. Fiiresc. 47, /ire. Vat. 67.) But that writer 
at Magnesia, n. c.,190. (Polyb. xxi. 14, xxii. 28.) | tells us that he was accused of avarice by the Car- 
Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and made ; thaginians, and of cruelty by the Romans. Many 
his escape to Crete, from whence he afterwards instances of the latter arc certainly recorded by the 
repaired to the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia. Roman historians ; but even if we were content to 
Another account represents him as repairing from admit them all as true (and many of them are even 
the court of Antiochus to Armenia, where it is said demonstrably false )f they do not exceed, or even 
he found refuge for a time with Artaxias, one of equal what the same writers fiave related of their 
the generals of Antiochus who had revolted from own generals : and severity, often degenerating 
master, and that he superintended the found- into cruelty, seems to have been so characteristic of 
ation of Artaxata, the new capital of the Ar- the Carthaginians in general, that Hannibal’s con- 
menian kingdom. (Stmb. xi. p. 528 ; Pint, j duct in this respect, as compared with that of his 
Lucull. 31.) In any case it was with Prusias ; countrymen, deserves to be regarded a fevour- 
tbat he ultimately took up his abode. That able exception. We find him readily entering into 
roonareh was in a state of hostility with Eumenes, an agreement with Fabius for an exchange of pri- 
the faithful ally of Rome, and on that account soners ; and it was only the sternness of the Ro- 
unfriendly at least to the Romans. Here, there- mans themselves that prevented the same humane 
fore, he found for some years a secure asylum, arrangements from being carried throughout the 
during which time we are told that he commanded war. On many occasions too hie generous sym- 
thc fleet of Prusias in a naval action against Eu- pathy for his fallen foes bears witness of a noble 
menes, and gained a victory over that monarch, spirit ; and his treatment of the dead bodies of 
absurdly attributed by Cornelius Nepos and Justin Flaminius, of Gracchus, and of Marcellus (Liv. 
to the stratagem of throwing vessels filled with xxii. 7, xxv. 17; Plut. Marc. 30), contrasts most 
serpents Into the enemy’s ships ! (Liv. xxxiii. favourably with the barbarity of Claudius Nero to 
47—49, xxxiv. 60, 61, xxxv. 19, 42, 43, xxxvi. that of liasdrabal. The charge of avarice appears 
7, 15, xxxvii. 8, 23, 24; Appian, Syr. 4, 7, to have been as little founded: of such a vice in 
jO , 11, 14, 22; Zonar. ix. 18, 20; Com. Nep. its lowest acceptation he was certainly Incapable, 
ifraafl. 7 — 11 ; Justin, xxxii. 4.) But the Ro- though it is not unlikely that he was greedy of 
mans could not be at ease so long as Hannibal money for the prosecution of his great schemes; aud 
lived ; and T. Quintius Flamininus was at length perhaps unscrupulous in his modes of acquiring H* 
despatched to the court of Prusias to demand the Among other virtues he is extolled for his tenip^ 
surrender of the fugitive. The Bithynian king ance and continence (Justin, xxxii. 4 ; Frontin. 
was unable to resist, and sent troops to arrest his 3. § 7), and for the fortitude with which he endued 
iOttstrious guest ; but Hannibal, who had long been every species of toil and hardship (Dion Cass. 
in expectation of such an event, as soon as he found Peiresc. 47.) Of his abilities as a general it is unhe- 
tbat all approaches were beset, and that flight was cessary to speak : all the great masters of the art of 
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war, from Scipio to the emperor Napoleon, have con- 
curred in their homage to his genius. But in com- 
paring Hannibal with any other of the great 
leaders of antiquity, we must ever bear in mind the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was placed. 
He was not in the position either of a powerful 
monarch, disposing at his pleasure of the whole re- 
sources of the state, nor yet in that of a republican 
leader, supported by the patriotism and national 
spirit of the people that followed him to battle. 
Feebly and grudgingly supported by the govern- 
ment at home, he stood alone, at the head of an 
army composed of mercenaries of many nations, of 
men fickle and treacherous to all others but himself, 
men. who had no other bond of union than their 
common confidence in their leader. Yet not only 
did he return the attachment of these men, un- 
shaken by any change of fortune, for a period of 
more than fifteen years, but he trained up army 
after army ; and long after the veterans that had 
followed him over the Alps had dwindled to an 
inconsiderable remnant, his new levies were still as 
invincible as their predecessors. 

Of the private character of Hannibal we know 
very little — no man ever played so conspicuous a 
part in history of whom so few personal anecdotes 
have been recorded. Yet this can hardly have 
been for want of the opportunity of preserving 
them, for we are told (Corn. Nop. Jlumt. 13) that 
lie was accompanied throughout his campaigns by 
two Gfcek writers, Silenus and Sosilus ; and we 
know that the works of both these authors were 
extant in later times ; but they seem to have been 
unworthy of their subject. Sosilus is censured by 
Polybius (iii. *20. § 5) for the fables and absurdi- 
ties with whieh he had overlaid bis history ; and 
Silenus is only cited as an authority for dreams 
and prodigies. The former is said also to have 
acted as Hannibal's instructor in Greek, a language 
which, at least in the latter yen A of his life, he 
spoke with fluency (Cic. de Or. ii. Ill), and in 
which he even composed, during las residence at 
the court of Prusias, a history of the expedition of 
Cn. Manlius Vulso against the Galatians. (Corn. 
Nop. /. c.) If we may believe Zonarns (viii. 24), 
he was at on early age master of several other 
languages also, Latin among the rest : but this 
seems at least very doubtful. Dion Cassius, how- 
«vcr, also bears testimony (Fr. Vat. (>’7, p. 1117, ud. 

to his having received gn excellent educa- 
tion, not only in Punic, but in Greek learning and 
literature. During Iris residence in Spain Han- 
nibal had married the daughter of a Spanish chief- 
tain ( Liv. xxiv. 41); but we do not learn that he 
left any children. 

Hie principal ancient authorities for the life of 
Hannibal have been already cited in the course of 
the above narrative: besides those there referred 
to, many detached fucts and anecdotes, hut almost 
all relating to his military operations, will be found 
1,1 »“lerius Maximus, Polvocnus, and Frontinus: 
and the leading events of tho second Punic war ore 
also given by the epitomizers of Horn an history, 
lorus, Eutropius, and Orosius. Among modern 
writers it may be sufficient to mention Arnold, the 

u v ? umw whose History of Home contains 
much the best account of the second Punic war 
at has yet appeared; and Niebuhr, in his Lec- 
turea on Roman History (vol. i. lect. 8 — 15). 

o reader who desires military commentaries on 
8 operations may consult Vaudoncourt {/fid. des j 
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Campagrtes d'Annibal en Italic^ 3 tom^ Milan, 1812) 
and Guischard ( Memoir es Miliiaires sur let Greet 
et let Romaint , 4to. La Haye, 1758). There are 
few separate histories of the second Punic war as a 
whole: the principal are Becker’s Vorarbeiten zu 
eimr Geschichte des zweiien Punischen Krieges t, and 
a work entitled Der Zweiie Punische Krieg und 
der Kriegsplan der Karthager , by Ludwig-Freiherr 
von Vinckc. 

11. Surnamed Monomachus, an officer in the 
army of the preceding, who, according to Polybius, 
was a man of a ferocious and sanguinary disposi- 
tion, and the real author or adviser of many cruel- 
ties which were attributed to the great commander. 
Among other things, he is said to have recom- 
mended Hannibal to teach his soldiers to live upon 
human flesh, a piece of advice which could not 
have been seriously meant, though it is gravely 
urged by Roman writers as a reproach against the 
son of Hamilcar. (Polyb. ix. 24 ; Liv. xxiii. 5 y 
Dion Cass. Fr. Vat. 72 , p. 191, ed. Mai.) 

12. A Carthaginian officer in the service of the 
great Hannibal, who was sent by him to Syracuse, 
together with Ilippoorates and Kpicydes, in order 
to gain over Hieronymus to the Carthaginian alli- 
ance. He proceeded from thence to Carthage, 
leaving his two colleagues to conduct affairs in 
Sicily, (l’olyb. vii. 2, 4 ; Liv. xxiv. 6.) 

1 3. Surnamed the Starling (d ¥<£p), is mentioned 

by Appian (/'an. GO) as one of the leaders offthe 
party favourable to Masinissa in the dissensious 
that arose at Carthage after the end of the second 
Punic war ; but we do not again meet with his 
name. [E. H. B.] 

IIANNIBALLIA'NUS, half-brother of Con- 
stantine the Great. Coii6tantius Chlorus, by his 
second wife Klavia Maximiana Theodora, had three 
daughters, Constantin, Anastasia, and Eutropia ; 
also three sons, Dclmatius, Julius Coustantius, and 
Hanniballinnus. These boys, who at the period of 
their father's death must have been prevented by 
their youth from disputing the sovereignty, were 
educated at Toulouse, and when they grew up to 
manhood their politic brother took care to gratify 
any ambitious longings which they might have 
cherished, by a liberal distribution of empty ho- 
nours. llanniballianus, in acknowledgment of his 
royal blood, was invested with the scarlet gold- 
bordered rolx\ and received the high-sounding but 
as yet vague title of No/dfissimut — distinctions 
which he enjoyed until a. i>. 337, when be was 
involved in the cruel massacre of all those members 
of the Flavian house whose existence was supposed 
to threaten the security of the new Angusti. 

It must be observed, that the three sons of 
Theodora are, in the Alexandrian chronicle, distin- 
guished its Dclmatius, Coustantius, and Hanniballi- 
atms ; hut by Zouaras they are named Constantinus, 
HantiiballianuH, and Constnutius, while Thcophanes 
expressly asserts that llanniballianus is the same 
with Dclmatius. The conflicting evidence has beeM 
carefully examined by Tillcmont, who decides . 
favour of the Alexandrian chronicle, although itr 
must bo confessed that the question is involved in 
much obscurity. [Dki.matius.J 

(Chron. Alex. p. 848, ed. 1615; Zonar, xik 33; 
Zozim. ii. 3!), 40 ; Thcophanes, Ckrom. ad ana. 
298 ; Anson. Pro/. 1 7 ; Li ban. Or. 15 j Tillcmont, 
llist, des Kmp. vol. iv. Notes sur Constantin. 
». 4.) [W. R.} 

HANNIBALLIA'NUS, FLA' VI US CLAU'- 
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DIUS, son of the elder, brother of the youngei 
Delmatius [Dklmatius], grandson of Constantiu: 
Chlorus, and nephew of the foregoing, received in 
marriage Constantino, daughter of his uncle Con- 
stantine the Great, by whom he was nominated to 
the government of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Lesser 
Armenia, with the title of king, a designation 
which had never been assumed by any Roman 
ruler since the expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, and 
which would have been regarded with horror and' 
disgust even in the days of Nero or Commodus. 
However startling the appellation may appear, 
nothing can be more unreasonable than the scep- 
ticism of Gibbon, for the fact is not only recorded 
by Ammianus and other historians of the period, 
but their testimony is fully corroborated by coins 
unquestionably genuine, which bear the legend fl. 
(or fl. cl.) HANNiH.w.LiANo. regi. This prince 
shared the fate of his kindred, and perished in 
the general massacre of the imperial family which 
followed the death of Constantine. (Anna. Marc, 
xiv. 1, and note of Valerius ; Aur. Viet. Epit. 61 ; 
Chron. Paschal. 286 ; Spanheim, de Usu et Pmest. 
Aumismat. Diss. xii. j Eckhei, vol. viii. p. 104.) 

[W. R.J 
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HANNO ('A wwv). This name seems to have 
been still more common at Carthage than those of 
Hamilcar and Hannibal ; hence it is even more 
difficult to distinguish or identify, with any reason- 
able probability, the numerous persons that bore it. 
In the enumeration of them here given, it has been 
judged the safest plan to consider all those as dis- 
tinct whom there are no sufficient grounds for iden- 
tifying; though it is probable that several of them 
might prove to be the same person, if our inform- 
ation were more complete. But .as wa repeatedly 
meet with two or more Hannos in flhe same anny, 
or engaged in the same enterprise, it is evident that 
no presumption arises of identity from the mere 
circumstance of their being contemporaries. 

1. Father of the Hamilcar who was killed at Hi- 
mera, B.C. 480, according to Herodotus (vii. 16.5). 
See Hamilcar, No. 1. 

2. Son of the same Hamilcar, according to Justin 
(xix. 2). It is probable that this is the same with 
the father of Himilco, who took Agrigentum, n. c. 
406 (Diod, xiii. 80) ; it being expressly stated by 
Diodorus that that general and Hannibal, the son 
of Gisco, who was also grandson of Hamilcar, No. 
J , were of the same family. Heeren ( ldeen , vol. 
iv. p. 530) conjectures this Hanno to be the same 
with the navigator and author of the Periplus. 

3. According to Justin (xx. 5), the commander 
" the Carthaginians in Sicily in one of their wars 

with Dionysius in the latter part of his reign (pro- 
bably the last of all, concerning which we have 
little information in Diodorus), was named Hanno. 
He is apparently the same to whom the epithet 
Magnus is applied in the epitome of Trogus Pom- 
peius (Prol. xx.) ; and it is probable that the 
twentieth book of that author contained a relation 
of the exploits in Africa by which he earned this 
title. These are omitted by Justin, who, however, 
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speaks of Hanno in the following book (xxi. 4) as 
“ princeps Carthaginiensium,” and as possessed of 
private wealth and resources exceeding those of 
the state itself. This great power led him, accord- 
ing to the same author, to aim at possessing him- 
self of the absolute sovereignty. After a fruitless 
attempt to poison the senators at a marriage-feast, 
he excited a rebellion among the slaves, nut his 
schemes were again frustrated, and he fled for 
refuge to a fortress in the interior, where he as- 
sembled an army of 20,000 men, and invoked the 
assistance of the Africans and Moors. But he 
soon fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, who 
crucified him, together with his sons and all his 
kindred. (Justin, xxi. 4, xxii. 7.) The date of this 
event, which is related only by Justin and Oro- 
sius (iv. 6, who copies Justin almost verbatim), 
and incidentally alluded to by Aristotle (Pot. v. 7), 
must apparently be placed between the first expul- 
sion and the return of the younger Dionysius, !. e. 
between 856 and 346 b. c. There is a Hanno men- 
tioned by Polyaenus (v. 9) as commanding a Car- 
thaginian fleet on the coast of Sicily against Diony- 
sius, who may be the same with the above. 
Botticher also conjectures (Gesch. Her Carthager , 
p. 178) that the Hanno mentioned by Diodorus 
(xvi. 81 ) as the father of Gisco [Glsco, No. 2] is 
no other than this one ; but there is no proof ?f 
this supposition. 

4. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet and 
army sent to Sicily in b. c. 344, according to Dio- 
lorus (xvi. 67). In all the subsequent operations 

that expedition, Plutarch Bpeaks of Mago as the 
Carthaginian commander ( Timol. 17 — 20); but in 
one place (75. 19), he mentions Hanno as lying in 
wait with a squadron to intercept the Corinthian 
ships. Whether the same person is meant in both 
these cases, or that Hanno in Diodorus is merely a 
mistake for Mago, it seems impossible to decide. 

5. One of thb generals appointed to take the 
field against Agathocles when the latter had effected 
his landing in Africa, n. c. 310. He is said to 
have had an hereditary feud with Bomikar, his 
colleague in the command, which did not, however, 
prevent their co-operation. In the battle that en- 
sued Hanno commanded the right wing, and placed 
himself at the head of the sacred battalion, a select 
body of heavy infantry, apparently native Cartha- 
ginians, with which he attacked the enemy’s left 
wing vigorously, an^ for a time successfully, but at 
’ength fell covered with wounds, on which his 
roops gave way. (Diod. xx. 10 — 12 { Justin, xxii. 

6 ; comp. Oros. iv. 6.) 

6. One of the three generals appointed to act 
igainst Archngathus, the son of Agathocles, in 
Africa. He totally defeated the Syracusan general, 
Aeschrion, who was opposed to- him. (Diod. xx. 
A 60.) 

7. Commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
Messann, at the beginning of the first Punic war* 
b. c. 264. It appears that while one party of the 
Mamertines had sent to request assistance from 
Rome, the adverse faction had had recourse toCar* 
hage, and had actually put Hanno with a body 
f Carthaginian troops in possession of the citadel* 
Icnce, when the Roman officer, C. Claudius* bam* 

lo announce to the Mamertines that the Romans 
were sending a force to their support, andcaBea Oft 
hem to eject the Carthaginians, no answer wWs rO 1 
-urned. On this Claudius retired to BhOtaem* 
where he collected a few ships with Which he at* 
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tempted to pass into Sicily. His first attempt was 
easily baffled* and some of his ships fell into the 
hands of Hanno, who sent them back to him with 
a friendly message ; but* on receiving a haughty 
answer* he declared that he would not suffer the 
Romans even to wash their hands in the sea. Never- 
theless* Claudius eluded his vigilance* and landed at 
Messana, where he held a conference with the 
Mamcrtines* in which Iianno having been incau- 
tiously induced to take a part, was treacherously 
seized by the Romans and detained a prisoner. In 
order to procure his liberty, he consented to with- 
draw the garrison from the citadel, and surrender 
it to the Romans ; a concession, for which, on his 
return to Carthage, the council of elders condemned 
him to be crucified. (Dion Cass. Fr. Vat. 59, 60 ; 
Zonar. vjii. 8, 9 ; l'olyb. i. 1 1.) 

8. Sou of Hannibal, was scut to Sicily by the 
Carthaginians with a large force immediately after 
the events just related. Alarmed at the support 
given to the Mamertines by the Romans, he con- 
cluded an alliance with Ilieron, and they has- 
tened to besiege Messana with their combined 
forces (li. c. 264). Ilieron encamped on the south 
side of the town, while llanno established his army 
on the north, and his fleet lay at Cape Pelorus. 
Vet be was unable to prevent the passage of the 
Roman army, and the consul, AppiuK Claudius, 
landed at Messana with a force of 20,000 men, 
with which he first attacked and defeated Ilieron, 
ami then turned his amis against the Carthagi- 
nians. Their camp was in so strong a position, 
that they at first repulsed the Romans, but 
were afterwards defeated, and compelled to retire 
towards the west of Sicily, leaving the open 
country at the mercy of the enemy. (Diod. Ear. 
Jlwachd. xxiii. 2; l’olyb. i. 11,1 2, 15; Zuuur. 
viii. 9.) 

It seems probable that this llanno is the same as 
is styled by Diodorus “ the elder# 1 (d Trp«r6vTtpof), 
when he is next mentioned, in the third year of the 
war (Died. Aa«. HoaschcL xxiii. 8): of this, how- 
ever, there is no proof. Hannibal, the other Cartha- 
ginian general in Sicily, was at that time shut up 
in Agrigentum, where he had been !>csieged, or 
rather blockaded* by the Romans more than five 
months, and was now beginning to suffer from 
want of provisions, when Iianno was ordered to 
raise the siege. For this purpose he assembled at 
Lilyhaeum an army of 50,000 men, 6000 horse, 
and 60 elephants, w'ith which formidable force he 
advanced to Heruclea; but though he made him- 
self master of Erbcsstis, where the Romans had 
established their magazines, and thus reduced them 
for a time to great difficulties ; and though he at 
first obtained some advantages by menus of his 
Numidian cavalry, he was eventually defeated in a 
great battle* and compelled to abandon Agrigentum 
to its fete, b.c. 262. (Polyb. i. 18, 1.9; Diod. 
AJec. 1/oeichel. xxiii. 8, 9 ; j£onar. viii. 1 0 ; Oros. 
lv * 7.) For this ill success llanno was recalled 
by the Carthaginian senate* and compelled to 
pay a fine of 6000 pieces of gold (Diod. Ear. 
JJoesckel. xxiii, 9): he was succeeded by Hamilcar, 
but six years afterwards (b. c. 256), we again find 
him associated with that general in the command 
M the Carthaginian fleet at the great battle of 
‘Janomui. ( Pol J b - > 27; Oros. iv. 8.) After 
that decisive defeat* Hanno is said to have been 
sentby Hamilcar, who appears to have held the 
> chief command, to enter into negotiations with the 
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Roman generals ; but failing in this, he sailed 
away at once, with the ships that still remained tp 
him, to Carthage. (Dion Cass. Eocc. Vat. 63 ; Zo- 
nar. viii. 12 ; Val. Max. vi. 6. $ 2.) His name 
is not mentioned in the subsequent operations ; but 
as two generals of the name of Hanno are spoken 
of as commanding the Carthaginian army which 
was defeated at Clupea in 255 by the consuls 
Acmilius Paullus and Fulvins Nobilior (Oros. 
iv. 9), it is not impossible that he was one of 
them. 

9. Son of Hamilcar, one of the three ambassadors 
sent by the Carthaginians to Regnlus, to sue for 
peace, after the defeat of their armies near Adis. 
(Diod. Eocc. Vat. xxiii. 4.) 

10. A llanno is mentioned both by Zonaras 
(viii. 12) and Orosius (iv. 7) as commanding in 
Sardinia during the first Punic war. Orosius 
states that he succeeded Hannibal (the son of 
Cisco), but was defeated and killed by L. Scipio, 
probably in «. <;. 259. The same story is told by 
Valerius Maximus (v. 1. ext. 2). 

1 1. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet, t#hich 
was defeated by Lijtatius Catulus off the Aegates, 
b. c. 241. There are no means of determining 
whether he may not be the same with some one of 
those already mentioned ; but it is certainly a mis- 
take to confound him with the following [No. 12], 
which has been done by several authors. The 
particulars of the action off the Aegates me so 
fully given under the article Catulus [Nu. 1], 
that it is unnecessary to repeat them here. Ac- 
cording to Zonaras (viii. 17), Hanno himself, 
with those ships which escaped destruction, fled 
directly to Carthage, where he met with the some 
fate that so often awaited their unsuccessful ge- 
nerals at the hands of the Carthaginians, and was 

j crucified by order of the senate. 

12. Surnained the (Jreat (o Mlyar* Appian, 
IHsp. 4, Pun. 34, 49) apparently for his suc- 
cesses in Africa, was during many years the leader 
of the aristocratic party at Carthage, and, as such, 
the chief adversary of Hamilcar Barca and his 
sons. He is first mentioned as holding a command 
in Africa during the first Punic war, at which time 
he must have been quite a young man. We know 
very little of his proceedings there, except that he 
took Hecatompylus, a city said to have been both 
great and wealthy, but the situation of which is 
totally unknown, y Diod. Ear. Vu/es, xxiv. p. 565 ; 
Polyb. i. 73.) Nor do we know* against what 
nations of Africa his arms were directed, or what 
was the occasion of the war, though it seems pro- 
bable that it arose out of the defection of the 
African cities from the Carthaginians during the 
expedition of Regulus. Whatever may have been 
the occasion of it, it appears that Hhnno obtained 
so much distinction by bis exploits in this war 

to be regarded as a rival to his contemporary, ~ 
milcar Barca. According to Polybius, the favour 
with which Hanno was regarded by the govern- 
ment at home was due in part to the harsh 
and severity he displayed towards their 
subjects, and to the rigour with which he exacted 
from these payment of the heavy taxes with which 
they were loaded. (Polyb. i. 67* 72.) When the 
mercenaries that had been employed in Sicily* re* 
turned to Africa after the end of the first Punic 
war (b. c. 240), and were all assembled at Sicca* 
it was Hanno who was chosen to he the bearer to 
them of the proposition that they should abate 

z 4 
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some part of the arrears to which they were justly 
entitled. The personal unpopularity of the envoy 
added to the exasperation naturally produced by 
such a request, and Hanno, after vain endeavours 
to effect a negotiation through the inferior com- 
manders, returned to Carthage. But when matters 
soon after came to an open rupture, and the mer- 
cenaries took up arms under Spendius and Matho, 
ho was appointed to take the command of the 
army which was raised in all haste to oppose them. 
His previous wars against the Numidian and Afri- 
can troops were, however, far from qualifying him 
to carry on a campaign against an army disciplined 
by Hamilcar; and though he at first defeated the 
rebels under the walls of Utica, he soon after suf- 
fered them to surprise his camp, and this proof of 
his incapacity was followed by others as glaring. 
Yet notwithstanding that these disasters Com- 
pelled the Carthaginians to have recourse to Ha- | 
inilcar Barca, and that general took the field 
against the rebels, it would appear that Hanno 
was not deprived of his command, in which we 
find him soon after mentioned as associated with 
Hamilcar. But the two generals could not be 
brought to act together; and their dissensions 
rose to such a height, and were productive of so 
much mischief, that at length the Carthaginian go- 
vernment, finding it absolutely necessary to recal 
one of the two, left the choice to the soldiers them- 
selves, who decided in favour of Hamilcar. Hanno 
was in consequence displaced : but his successor, 
Hannibal, having been made prisoner and put to 
death by the rebels, and Hamilcar compelled to 
raise the siege of Tunis, the government again | 
interposed, and by the most strenuous exertions 
effected a formal reconciliation between the two 
rivals. Hanno and Hamilcar again .assumed the 
joint command, and soon after defeated the rebel 
army in a decisive battle. The reduction of 
Utica and Hippo, of which the one was taken*by 
Hamilcar, the other by Hanno, now completed the 
subjection of Africa. (Polyb. i. 74, 01, 82, 87, 88.) 
If we may trust the statement of Appian (Map. 4, 
5), Hanno was again employed, together with Ha- 
milcar, in another expedition against the Nu- 
midians and more western tribes of Africa, after the 
close of the war of the mercenaries ; but was re- 
called from his command to answer some charges 
brought against him by his enemies at home. 
From this time forward he appears to have taken 
no active part in any of the foreign wars or enter- 
prises of Carthage. But his influence in her j 
councils at home was great, and that influence | 
was uniformly exerted against Hamilcar Barca and j 
his family, and against that democratic party in 
the state by whose assistance they maintained 
their power. On all occasions, from the landing 
.sf Barca in Spain till the return of Hannibal from 
$tialy, a period of above thirty-five years, Hanno is 
represented as thwarting the measures of that able 
and powerful family, and taking the lead in oppo- 
sition to the war with Iiome, the great object to 
which all their efforts were directed. (Liv. xxi. 3, 
10, 1 1, xxiii. 12, 13 ; Val. Max. vii. 2, ext $13; 
Zonar. viii. 22.) It is indeed uncertain how far 
we are entitled to regard the accounts given by 
Livy of his conduct on these occasions as historical : 
it is not very probable that the Romans were well 
acquainted with what passed in the councils of 
their enemies, and on one occasion the whole nar- 
rative is palpably a fiction. For Livy puts into 
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the mouth of Hanno a long declamatory harangue 
against sending the young Hannibal to join Has- 
drubal in Spain, though he himself tells us else- 
where that Hannibal had gone to Spam with his 
father nine years before, and never returned to 
Carthage from that time until just after the battle 
of Zama. (Liv. xxi. 3, compared with xxx. 35, 37.) 
Still there can be no doubt of the truth of the ge- 
ne ml fact that Hanno was the leader, or at least 
one of the leaders, of the party opposed to Hanni*> 
bal throughout the second Punic War. As one 
of those desirous of peace with Rome, he is men- 
tioned as interposing* to preserve the Roman am- 
bassadors from the fury of the Carthaginian popu- 
lace in the year before the battle of Zama, B. c. 
551 ; and, after that defeat, he was one of those 
sent as ambassadors to Scipio to sue for peace. 
(Appian, Pun. 34, 49.) After the close of the 
war, he is mentioned, for the last time, as one of 
the leaders of the Roman party in the disputes 
which were continually recurring between the Car- 
thaginians and Masinissa (Appian, 75.68); but 
we have no information as to the period of his 
death. 

The character of Hanno will be found drawn in 
a masterly manner by Sir W. Raleigh in his His- 
tory of the World (book v. ch. i. sect. 11. p. 117, 
Oxf. edit.) ; though that writer has committed the 
mistake of confounding him with the general de- 
feated at the Aegates [No. 1 1], an error into which 
Arnold also appears to havo fallen. (Hitt, of Rome, 
vol. ii. p. 619.) So far as we know concerning 
him, we cannot but wonder at his bearing the title 
of u the Great,” an epithet which few characters in 
history would appear less to deserve. 

1 3. An officer sent by the Carthaginians to Saiv 
dinia in n. c. 239 to reduce the mercenaries there, 
who had followed the example of those in Africa, 
mutinied, and put to death their commander, Bos- 
tar. But no soort r did Hanno arrive in the island 
than his own troops declared in favour of the 

j rebels, by whom he was taken prisoner and imme- 
j diately crucified. (Polyb. i. 79.) 

14. One of ten ambassadors sent by the Cartha- 
ginians to Rome in n.c. 235 to avert the war 
which the Romans had threatened to declare in 
consequence of the alleged support given to the 
revolt in Sardinia. Hanno is said to have effected, 
by the bold and frank tone which he assumed, 
what all the previous embassies had failed to ac- 
complish, and obtained a renewal of tbe peace on., 
equitable terms. (Dion Cass.* Exc. 150 ; Oros. iv*y 
12.) From the terms in which he is mentioned - 
by Dion Cassius and Orosius ("Amui/ ti$ — minima 
homo inter legatot ), he can hardly have been the 
same with the preceding, which would at first ap- 
pear not improbable. 

15. A Carthaginian officer left in Spain by 
Hannibal wheiuthat general crossed the Pyrenees, ( 
n.c. 218. An army of 10,000 foot and 1000 
horse was placed under bis orders, with which he 
was to guard the newly-conquered province between 
the Iberus and tbe Pyrenees. On the arrival of 
Cn. Scipio with a Roman army at Emporia, Hanno* 
alarmed at the rapid spread of disaffection through* 
out his province, hastened to engage the Roma* . 
general, but was totally defeated, the greater W 1 
of his army cut to pieces, end he himtelf take® 
prisoner. (Polyb. Hi. 35, 76 ; Liv. xxi. 23* 60*) 

16. Son of Borailcar, one of tbe most distin* 
guished officers in the service, of Hannibal during 
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his expedition to Italy. According to Appian force, into Bruttiunw Not long after his return 
(Annib. 20) he war a nephew of that great general thither, he was able in some degree to compensate 
but a consideration of the ages of Hannibal and his late disaster by the important acquisition of 
Hamilcar, as well as the silence of Polybius, render Thurii. (Liv. xxv. 13 — 15 ; Appian, Annib. 34.) 
this statement improbable. He was, however, a From this time we in great measure lose sight 
man of high rank, his father having been one o' of Hanno ; though it is probable that it is still ihe 


the kings or suffetes of Carthage. (Polyb. iii. 42. 
His name is first mentioned at the passage of th< 
Rhone, on which occasion he was detached by 
Hannibal to cross that river higher up than the 
spot where the main army was to effect its passage 
This Hanno successfully performed, and, descend* 
ing the left bank of the river, fell upon the flank 
and rear of the Gauls, who were engaged in ob- 
structing the passage of Hannibal, and utterly 
routed them, so that the rest of the army was en- 
abled to cross the river without opposition. (Polyb. 
iii. 42, 43; Liv. xxi. 27, 28.) We meet with no 
farther account of his services until the battle of 
Cannae (b.c. 216), on which memorable day he 
commanded the right wing of the Carthaginian 
army. (Polyb. iii. 114 ; Appian, Annib. 20, says 
the left.) After that great victory, he was detached 
by Hannibal with a separate force into Lucan iu, in 
order to support the revolt of that province. Hen 
lie was opposed in the following year (215) by n 
Roman anny under Ti. Scmpronius Lungus, who 
defeated him in an action at Grnmentum, in con- 
sequence of which he was compelled to withdraw 
into Bruttium. Before the clow* of the summer he 
was joined by Bomilcar with the reinforcements 
that had been sent from Carthage to Hannibal, and 
which he conducted in safety to that general in his 
camp before Nola. When Hannibal, after his un- 
successful attempts to reduce Nola, at length with- 
drew, to take up his win ter- quarters in Apulia, lie 
sent Hanno to resume the command in Bruttium, 
with the same force ns before. The Bruttians them- 
selves had all declared in favour of Carthage, but, 
of the Greek cities in that province, Locri alone 
had as yet followed their example. Hanno now 
added the important conquest of Crotona. Having 
thus effectually established his footing in this coun- 
try, he was able to resume offensive operations, and 
was advancing (early in the summer of 214) to 
support Hannibal in Campania, with mi army of 
about 1 8,000 men (chiefly Bruttiansand Lucaniaus), 
when he was met near Bene ven turn by the praetor, 

1 ib. Gracchus, und, after an obstinate combat, suf- 
fered a complete defeat. Yet we are told that he soon 
alter gained in his turn a considerable advantage 
o'er Gracchus, notwithftanding which, he thought 
ht to retreat once more into Bruttium. (Liv. xxiii. 
•17, 41, 43, 46, xxiv. I — 3, 14 — 16, 20 ; Zonar. 
ix. 4.) Here he was opposed the following summer 
(213) by an irregular force, collected together by 
one L. Pomponius, which he utterly routed and 
dispersed. (Liv. xxv. 1.) The next year (212) 
he was ordered by Hannibal to advance with a 
convoy of stores and provisions, for the supply of 
v Capua, which the Romans were threatening to bo- 
sicge. The service was a delicate one, for both the 
toman consuls were in Samnium with their re- 
spective armies, notwithstanding which Hanno 
conducted his force in safety to the neighbourhood 
? Betieventum ; but the negligence of the Capuans, 
ft, \ P*° v *ding means of transport, caused so 
, 1 5“ delay, that the Romans had time to come up, 
not only seised the greater part of the stores, but 
stormed and plundered the ciunp of Hanno, who 
uunself made his escape, with the remains of his j 


same whom we find in command at Metapontum, 
in 207, and who was sent by Hannibal from thence 
into Bruttium, to raise a fresh army. (Liv. xxvii. 
42.) As we hear no more of his actions in Italy, 
and the Hanno who was appointed in 203 b.c., to 
succeed Ilasdrubal Gisco in the command in Africa, 
is expressly called by Appian son of Bomilcar, there 
can be little doubt that it was the same as the 
subject of the present article, though wo have no 
account of his return to Africa. It was after the 
final defeat of Hasdrubal and Syphax by Scipio, 
that Hanno assumed the command ; and, in the 
state of affairs which he then found, it is no re- 
proach to him that he effected little. He joined 
with Hasdrubal, although then an outlaw, in a plot 
for setting fire to the camp of Scipio, but the pro- 
ject was discovered, and thereby prevented ; and he 
was repulsed in an attack upon the camp of Scipio 
before Utica. After this he appears to have re- 
mained quiet, awaiting the return of Hannibal from 
Italy : on the arrival of that general he was de- 
posed from his command, the sole direction of all 
military affairs being confided to Hannibal. (Ap- 
pian, Pun. 24, 2.0, 30 , 31 ; Zonar. ix. 12, 13.) 

17. A Carthaginian of noble birth, said by Livy 
to have been the chief instigator of the revolt in 
Sardinia under Hampsicora during the second 
Punic war. He was taken prisoner, together with 
the Carthaginian general, ilasdrubal, in the decisive 
action which put an end to the war in that island, 
n. c. 215. (Liv. xxiii. 41.) 

18. A general sent from Carthage to carry on the 
war in Sicily after the fall of Syracuse, b.c. 211. 
lie established his head-quarters at Agrigentum, 
when? he was associated with Epicydes and Mu- 
tines. But his jealousy of the successes obtained 
by the latter led to the most unfortunate results, 
lie took the opportunity of a temporary absence of 
Mutincs to give battle to Mnrcellus ; but the Nu- 
nidian cavalry refused to fight in the absence of 
their leader, and the consequence was, that Hanno 
was defeated, with heavy loss. Marcell us, how- 

ver, did not form the siege of Agrigentum, and 
Hanno thus remained master of that city, while 
Mutines, with his indefatigable cavnlry, gave him 
he command of all the neighbouring country. But 
lis jealousy of that leader still continuing, he was * 
it length induced to take the imprudent step of 
depriving him of his command. Mutines hereupon 
nade overtures to the Roman general Iaievinus, 
and betrayed the city of Agrigentum into his 
hands, Hanno and Epicydes with difficulty making 
heir escape by sea to Carthage. This blow pnt 
final termination to the war in Sicily, B.C. 210. 
Liv. xxv. 40, 41, xxvi. 40 ; Zonar. ix. 7.) 

1.9. An officer who was sent by Hannibal, in 
212 b. c., with n force of 1000 horse and 1000 foot, 
to the defence of Capua, when the Romans began 
to threaten that city. According to Livy, Bostar 
was associated with him in the command. Though 
they made several vigorous sallies, in which their 
cavalry were often victorious, yet they were unable 
to prevent the Romans from completing their for- 
tified lines around the city, which was thus entirely 
blockaded. Famine soon mode itself felt, and the 
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popniaoe df 6te cify became discontented ; but the 
Carthaginian governors contrived to send tidings of 
their distress td Hannibal, who hastened to their 
relief out of Lucan ia. But though Hanno and 
Bos tar seconded his efforts, by a vigorous sally from 
the city against the Roman camp, while Hannibal 
attacked it from without, all their exertions were 
in vain ; and the daring march of Hannibal upon 
Rome itself having proved equally ineffectual in 
compelling the consuls to dislodge their troops from 
before Capua, the fall of thntcity became inevitable. 
Under these circumstances, the Campanians en- 
deavoured to purchase forgiveness, by surrender- 
ing into the hands of the Romans the Carthaginian 
garrison, with its two commanders, u. c. 211. (Liv. 
xxv. 15, xxvi. 5, 12; Appian, An nib. 3b’ — 43.) 
Appian (/. e.) carefully distinguishes this Hanno 
from the son of fiomiicar [No. 16], with whom he 
might have been easily confounded : the latter is 
distinctly mentioned as commanding in Lucania 
after the siege of Capua had commenced. 

20. A Carthaginian general, who- was sent in 
B. c. 208 to succeed Hasdrul>al, the son of Barca, in 
Spain, when that general crossed the Pyrenees on ! 
his march to Italy. Hanno united his forces with j 
those of Mago in Celtiberia, and the two armies 
were encamped near each other, when they were 
attacked by Scipio’s lieutenant. Si lan us, and totally 
routed. Hanno fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was sent by Scipio as a prisoner to Rome. 
(Liv. xxviii. 1, 2, 4. ) 

21. An officer under Mago in 8f«in. When 
Mago, after the great defeat sustained by Hast! ru- 
bai Cisco and himself, in 206, took refuge at ( Jades, 
he employed Hanno in levying mercenaries among 
the neighbouring Spanish tribes ; the latter had 
succeeded in assembling a considerable force, when 
he was attacked and defeated by L. Marcius. lie 
himself escaped from the field of battle with a small 
body of troops, but was soon after given up by his 
own followers to the Roman general. (Liv. xxviii. 
23, 30 ; Appian, Hisp. 31.) 

22. A Carthaginian youth, of noble birth, who 
was sent out, with a body of 500 horse, to recon- 
noitre the army of Scipio, when that general first 
landed in Africa, ». c. 204. Having approached 
too near the Roman camp he was attacked by their 
cavalry, and cut to pieces, together with bis de- 
tachment. (Liv. xxix. 29.) 

23. Another officer of the same name shared the 
strike fate shortly after, being led into a snare by 
Jfasinissa, and cut off, with almve 1000 of his men. 

* Livy, however, informs us that authors were not 
agreed whether there were two liannos thus cut 
off in succession, or only one ; and that some 
writers represented him to have been taken pri- 
soner, and not killed. (Liv. xxix. 34, 35.) The 
last version of this history is that followed by Ap- 
pian {Pun. 14) and by Zonaras (ix. 12), who state 
that he was immediately afterwards set at liberty, 
in exchange for the mother of Masinissa. Accord' 
ing to Zonaras he was the son of Hasdrubal fJisco ; 
Livy, on the contrary, calls him son of llamilcar — 
what Hamilcar we know not, but certainly not the 
great Barca. (Comp. Eutrop. iii. 20 ; Oros. iv. 
18 .) 

24. Sumamed GiUas* or Tigillas (TfAAa*, or Ti- 
-ylAAa*), one of the ambassadors sent from Carthage 
to the consul Censorious just before the beginning 
of tiie third Panic war, n. e. 149. Appian, who 
pots a long speech into his mouth on this occasion, 
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calls him the most distinguished member of the 
embassy. (Appian, Pun. 82.) His name is written 
in mauy of the MSS. B Avvwv % which hasbeen cor- 
rupted into BAdwatv in the extracts from Diodorus. 
Siculus ( Fragm . Urs. p. 627), and by Saidas 
into BAdt'tu'. 

25. Sumamed the White (Assuror), an officer 
under the command of Himilco Phamacas in the 
third Punic war, who, when that general went over 
to the Romans, prevented a part of his army from 
following his example. (Appian, Pan. 108.) 

26. A Carthaginian of uncertain date, of whom 
a foolish story is told by Aelian ( V. H. xiv. 30), 
that he taught a number of birds to repeat the 
words “ Ilnnno is a god," and then let them loose ; 
but the birds forgot their lesson as soon as they 
had regained their liberty. This anecdote is sup- 
posed by Bochart and Perizonius (Ad Ael. 1 . cl) to 
refer to Hanno the navigator, but certainly withouf 
foundation. It seems more probable that it may 
be the same who is mentioned by Pliny {H. N, 
viii. 21 ), and by Plutarch (Ve Pntec. Polit, vol. ix. 
p. 191, ed. Reisk.), ns having been condemned to 
banishment because he had succeeded in taming a 
lion. 

27. There is a Hanno mentioned by Dion 
Chrysostom (vol. i. p. 522, ed. Reiske) in terms 
which would seem to imply that he was one of the 
first founders of the Carthaginian greatness, but the 
passage is so vague and declamatory that it would 
be unsafe to found on it any historical inference. 

28. Another Hanno is incidentally mentioned as'* 
a contemporary of Aunt-hams, the Scythian philo- 
sopher, who addressed a letter to him which is 
preserved by Cicero. {'Fuse. Qu. v. 22.) [E.H. B.] 

HANNO ('A>w), a Carthaginian navigator, 
under whose name we possess a xspfxAoos, or a 
short account of a voyage round a port of Libya. 

| The work was originally written ia the Punic 
| language, and Vrhat has come down to us is a 
Greek translation of the original. The work is 
often referred to by the ancients, but we have no 
statement containing any direct information by 
means of which we might identify its author, 
Hanno, with any of the many other Carthaginians 
of that name, or fix the time at which he lived. 
Pliny (//. JV. ii. 67, v. 1,36) states that Ilanno 
undertook the voyage at the time when Carthage 
was in a most flourishing condition. (Punim rebus 
Jbjrnrfmimis, Cartha* finis potentia Jlorenle.) Some 
call him king, and others dux or imperaior of the 
Carthaginians, from which^we may infer that ho 
was invested with the office of snffetes. (Bolin. 

56 ; Ilanno, Peripl. In trod.) In the little Pc- 
riplus itself ilanno says that he waa sent out 
by his countrymen to undertake a voyage beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and to found Libyphoenician 
towns, and that he sailed accordingly with sixty 
pen tecon tores, and a body of men ana women* to 
the number of 30,000, and provisions and other 
necessaries. On his return from his voyage, he 
dedicated an account of it, inscribed on atablet, ut 
the temple of Cronos, or, as Pliny aays*. in .ti«at of 
Juno. (Comp. Pomp. Mela, iii 9 j, Marc. 

EpU. Arlr.mil. el At snip, f A then. iii. J t*® 

therefore presumed that our perijplas is a Gree 
version of the contents of that Fume table*. ... 

These vague accounts* leaving , <»peu 4M W , 
field for conjecture and speculation* have; led ¥> 
critics to place the expedition; .a a tipy, 

Trojan war or the time of Hesiod* while nth 
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place it as late as the reign of Agathodes. Others, 
as Falconer, Bougainville, and Gail, with somewhat 
more probability, place Hanno about b. c. 670. 
But it seems preferable to identify him with Hanno, 
the father or son of Hamilcar, who was killed at 
Ilimera, b.c. 480. [Hanno, Nos. 1, 2.] The fact of 
such an expedition at that time had nothing at all 
improbable, for in the reign of the Egyptian king 
Necho, a similar voyage hod been undertaken by 
the Phoenicians, and an accurate knowledge of the 
western coast of Africa was a matter of the highest 
importance to the Carthaginians. The number of 
colonists, 30,000, is undoubtedly an error either of 
the translator or of later transcribers. This cir- 
cumstance, ns well as many fabulous accounts con- 
tained in the periplus, and the difficulties connected 
with the identification of the places visited by 
Hanno, and with the fixing of the southernmost 
point to which Hanno penetrated, are not sufficient 
reasons for denying the genuineness of the periplus, 
or for regarding it ns the product of a much later 
age, as Dodwell did. The first edition of 1 homo's 
Periplus appeared at Basel, 1634, 4 to., as an ap- 
pendix to Arrian, by S. Gelenius. This was fol- 
lowed by the editions of .1. II. Boeder and J. J. 
Muller (Strassburg, 1861, 4to.), A. Borkel (Ley- 
den, 1674, l2mo., with a Latin version by M. 
Gesner), and Thomas Falconer (London, 1797, with 
an English translation, two dissertations and maps). 
It is also printed in Hudson’s Geopntphi M inures, 
rol. i., which contains Dodwell's dissertation, De. 
rent Peripli , qui Hannnnis nomine circumfertur . , 
Tempore, in which Dodwell attacks the genuineness 
of the work ; but his arguments are satisfactorily 
refuted by Bougainville (Mem. de TArad. des 
Imorijtt. xxvi. p. 10, Ac., xxviii. p. 260, Ac.), and 
by Falconer in his second dissertation. [L. S.j 
HARMA'TIUS, a sculptor whose name is in- 
scribed, with that of Hcracleides, on the restored 
statue of Ares in the Royal AlBseum at Paris. 
lHXR.in.HWK8.] * [I*. S.J 

H A R M ENOPU'LUS, CON ST A N T l'N US, 
nomophylrtx and judge of Thessalonice, a Graeco- 
Roman jurist and canonist, whose date has been a 
subject of much controversy. Suarez ( Not it. Hu si/. 4 
§6) says that his Prochimn was written in a.d. 
1143. Jacques Godefroi, in his Munuale Juris 
U* 9), makes it two years later, and Frcher, in the 
( hronologia prefixed to the Jus ( • men*- l to nui n u m 
of Leunclavius, follows Suarez. Selden, in his 
^f° r f/eftraiea (iii. 29) adopted the common 
opinion, which placed Harmenopulus in the middle 
of the twelfth century ;^but he seems to have been 
the first to impugn this opinion in his treatise De 
bynedriis (i. 10). The common belief was founded 
on the asserted fact that Harmenopulus never, in 
«my authentic passage, cites the Novells of anv cm* 
than Manuel Comnemis (a. n. 1143— 
180), and that in his treatise on Heresies (Leun- 
c avius, J. (}, ft. vol. i. p. 562), in the commence- 
ment of his account of the Bogomili, he describes 
em as a sect which had sprung up shortly before 
"" t l n \ e H *P* toWov ervrtarv rfi$ naff »J pas 
^ known that this heresy origin- 
™ m of Alexius Comnenus. The 

uftnT in riooed Selden to ascribe to 1 1 arm e- 
pijffj a later date was a composition of 
in i n 7?** patriarch of Constantinople 

the w ^ich appears to be addressed in 

DomrJ 01 °rL* ! #tter Harmenopulus as a contem- 
P°tery. The letter exists in various manuscripts, 


and is printed in the J. G. R. of Leundavius, toL u 
p.288. It blames Harmenopulus, Ibr inserting in 
bis writings the anathemas which were denounced 
by some of the eastern emperors against seditious 
or rebellious subjects, whereas such denunciations 
ought not to be directed against Christians, how- 
ever criminal, whose belief was orthodox. ** Skilled 
as you are in such matters, venerable nomophylax 
and general judge Harmenopulus, why did you not 
add that the rdpoi had fallen into disuse, in con- 
sequence of the ordinances of the holy Chrysostom. 
However, I proceed to supply this deficiency in the 
works of my friend.” The fonts st/nodici, which 
contain the objectionable anathema here referred 
to, still exist. That of Constantinus Porphyroge- 
nitus alone is given in Leunclavius, J. G. R. vol. i. 
p. 11 8, and to this are added the tomi of Manuel 
Comnenus and Michael Palaeologus (reigned A. D. 
1261 — 1282), in the supplementary volume of 
Meerman’s Thesaurus (p. 374), where they are 
copied from a manuscript in which they are ap- 
pended to the Promptuariiun of Harmenopulus. 
Some of the best critics, though not ignorant <af 
this letter of Philotheus, still refused to depaft 
from the opinion which ascribed Harmenopulus to 
the twelfth century. (Cave, Script. Ecc/es. Hist. 
Liter, vol. ii. p. 226 ; Bayle, lieponsc aux Question 8 
d'un Prninncud , c. 53, Oeuvres , vol. iii. p. 509.) 
They must have believed the so-called letter of 
Philotheus to hnve been a literary forgery, or have 
supposed that the patriarch addressed such lan- 
guage as we have quoted to an author who lived 
two centuries before him. The Promptuarium of 
Harmenopulus has been interpolated and altered ; 
otherwise it might be cited in favour of the later 
date, attributed to its author. As we have it in 
the edition of lteiz, in the supplemental or eighth 
volume of Meerman’s Thesaurus Juris Civil*, it 
cites a constitution of the patriarch Athanasius of 
a. i). 1306. ( Prompt . lib. 5. tit. 8. s. 95, with the 

note of G. O. Reiz ; Meerm. Thes. voL viii. p. 304, 
». 176.) In lib. 4. tit. 6. s. 21, 22, 23, of the 
Promptuarium or Hexahiblon of Harmenopulus, 
are mentioned the nnmes of Michael, who was pa- 
triarch of Constantinople in 1 167, and of Arsenius, 
who was patriarch in 1255, but the sections in 
which these names occur are not found in the older 
manuscripts (p.237, n. 46). 

Such was the evidence with respect to the date 
of Harmenopulus, when Lambecius, who had ori- 
ginally nscrilied Harmenopulus to the twelfth cen- 
tury (Comment, de llibl . Cues. Vindob. lib. v. p. 319, 
365, 373, 381), found a note written in a manu- 
script at Vienna (Cod. Vindob. ii. fol. 195, b.), 
which induced him to change his opinion. This 
manuscript note is put forward by Lambecius (lib. 
vi. p. i. p. 40) as the testimony of Philotheus, but 
upon what ground does not appear, since there it . 
no name affixed to it in the Vienna manuscript It 
states that the Epitome of the Canons of Harmeno- 
pulus, the nomophylax and judge of Thessalonice, 
was composed in the reign of u our most pious and 
Christian lady and empress the lady Anna Palaeo- 
logino, and her most beloved son, our most pious 
and Christian king, and emperor of tho Romans, 
the Lord Joannes Palaeologus, in the year of tho 
Creation 6853, in the 13th Indictlon,” Le. in a. d. 
1 345. This testimony has satisfied the majority 
of more modem critics, as Fabricius (Bibl. Or. vnl 
xli. p. 429), Heineccius, Ritter, Zepemic (ad Bock, 
de Novell* Loomis , p. 22* n. k.), Pohl (ad Scare s. 
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Notit. Basil, p. 16, n. (a)), Heimbach (de Basil. 
Orig. p. 113, 132-7), Zachariae ( Hist. Jur. Or. 
Bom. Delia. § 49). On the other hand, Ch. Waeckt- 
ler . is censured by his editor Trotz (Brae/, ad 
Waecktleri Opuse. p. 73) for still adhering, like 
Cave and Bayle, to the ancient belief. 

The general reception of the more modem 
opinion, which places Harmenopulus in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, has been favoured by a 
circumstantial narrative of his life, resting upon an 
authority which has deceived many recent writers, 
but is now known to be utterly unworthy of credit. 
Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli, in his Promotional 
Alystagogicae, published in 1696, gives a biography 
of Harmenopulus, the materials of which he pro- 
fesses (p. 143) to have derived from the Paralipo- 
tnena of G. Coressius, and Maximus Plan udes upon 
the Nomocanon of Photius. (Fabric. Bild. Or. vol. 
xi. p. 260.) 

The questionable narrative of Nic. Comnenus, 
which is the source of the modem biographies, is to 
the following effect. Harmenopulus was born at 
Constantinople about n. 1 320, nearly sixty years 
after Constantinople had beqp recovered from the 
Latins. His father held the office of Cumpalatcs 
and his mother, Muzalona, was cousin of the em- 
peror Joannes Cantacuzenus. He commenced the 
study of his native language under the monk phi- 
lastrius, and when he attained the age of sixteen 
years his father thought that it was time to initiate 
him into Latin literature. Accordingly, the edu- 
cation of the young Harmenopulus was confided to 
Aspasius, a Calabrian monk, who was sent for ex- 
pressly from Italy to undertake this charge. While 
under this master, Harmenopulus attended the lec- 
tures of Leo, who was afterwards archbishop of 
Mvtilene, and whom Nic. Comnenus believes to be 
the^aame with Leo Magentinus, the commentator 
on Aristotle. At the age of twenty he devoted 
himself entirely to jurisprudence, under the jurist 
Simon Attaliata, great-grandson of Michael Attali- 
ata, the author of a legal compendium. [ Attali- 
ata.] Possessed of a keen and active intellect, 
he soon mastered the whole extent of the science, 
and had scarcely attained the age of twenty-eight, 
when he earned and obtained the title of antecessor^ 
which was usually conferred by the emperors on 
those only who had grown grey in the successful 
study and practice of the law. At the age of 
thirty he was appointed judge of the superior 
court (judex Dromi). Soon afterwards he was in- 
vited to become a member of the council of the 
emperor Joannes Cantacuzenus, and, though he 
was the*yoangest of the royal councillors, the first 
place of honour was assigned to him. He discharged J 
the high functions of his office with so much saga- ! 
city and prudence, that, after the dethronement i 
of the emperor Cantacuzenus, in 1335, he expe- j 
rienced no change of fortune from the succeeding 
emperor, Joannes Palacologus. Upon the death of 
his father, he was appointed Cnropalatcs in his 
place, and received the title of Sehastus. Soon 
afterwards he was named prefect of Thessalonice, 
and nomophylax. Loaded with honours and 
wealth (for his wife Briennia was a lady of large 
fortune), he applied himself to the interpretation of 
law with an extent of skill and learning which are 
every where conspicuous in his works. Comnenus 
(p. 272) professes to refute Maximus Margunius, 
who is stated to have cited the Orations of Ifarrne- 
nopulus ; for, says Comnenus, the author of the 
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Hexabiblus and Epitome of the Canons left no* 
orations. Nay, in the commencement of his qpm- 
mentary on the Digest, he calls himself an irielo- 
quent man, slow of speech, and states that for this 
cause he left the defence of clients, and betook 
himself to’ the more umbralile province of legal 
meditation and authorship. Besides this com- 
mentary on the Digest, Comnenus ascribes to him 
commentaries upon the Code and the Novells, and 
scholia on the Novells of Leo, and says that he 
was the author of the Tomusgpontra Gregorium 
Pula mam , which is published by Allatius in Gmecia 
Ortlunlojra (vol. i. p. 780-5, 4to. Rome, 1652), and 
that he closely followed the jurist Tipucitus, and 
was far more learned than Balsamo, See. For 
fuller particulars relating to the works of Hanne- 
nopulus, Comnenus refers to his own Oraeciae Sa~ 
pientis Testimonium , but we cannot find any mention 
of this treatise of Comnenus in the catalogues, and 
it was never seen by Fabricius. 

We may here stop to remark, that the greater 
part of the above account is probably sheer in- 
vention. The title of antecessor is not met with 
in authentic history under the later emperors — the 
storv of Simon Attaliata, the descendant of Michael 
Attaliata, is very like a fable — and there is no 
evidence that the compilations of Justinian were 
known at Constantinople, in their original form, in 
the age when Harmenopulus is stated to have com- 
mented upon them. (Heimbach, Anecdotic vol. i. 

. 222.) At all events, they were not likely to be - 
annotated by a practical jurist. 

To return to the apocryphal biography. About 
the fortieth year of his age, Harmenopulus, in the 
midst of the avocations of office, turned his atten- 
tion to the difficulties of the canon law, a species 
of study to which the Greeks of the middle ages 
were more addicted than to the cultivation of ele- 
gant literature, lu this pursuit he acquired the 
highest reputation, and became no less celebrated 
as a canonist than he had previously been as a 
civilian. He died at Constantinople in 1380, or, 
according to more exact accounts, on the 1st of 
March, 1383. 

A Greek translation of the Donation of Con- 
stantine the Great to the papal see is attributed 
to Harmenopulus. It is printed in Fabricius 
( IliU. Or. vol. vi. p. 698). To the catalogues of 
Lambccius Montfaucon, Ac., we must refer for 
an account of the manuscripts of a Greek lexicon, 
and other minor works of this author, which have 
not been printed. 

The works by which Haitnenopulus is kuowh to 
the world are the following: — 

I. n sou Promptuarium Juris 
f'irilis^ seu Afanuale Lcgum^ dictum Ilcjeal/iUvS • 
This work (which is cited indifferently^ by all the 
above names) is based on the older grochiron of 
Ba.sileius Constantinus, and LeoJ of which it was 
intended to correct the errors and supply the 
deficiencies. In fact, it incorporates the .whole ®* 
the older work, the portions of which are distin- 
guished, in the best manuscripts, by tie mark 0 * 
Saturn ( k ), while to the additions is prefixed tc% 
sign of the sun (0). In the printed edition oF 
Reiz, the extracts from the old Prochiron are do* 
noted by an asterisk (*), and the whole of A® 
older original Prochiron has been . recently pok- 
Iished in a distinct and separate form by 
with very valuable Prolegomena (lleidejb* ;l837y* 
Harmenopulus also, in his preface (Ptotheorvh 
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§ 20) acknowledges his obligations to the Rotnnica 
of Magister' [Eustathius] and other previous 
sources. He says that he pored over the IIAdroy 
rSv NJ/mm' (by which wc understand the Basilica 
to be designated), and the Novells promulgated by 
subsequent .emperors. One of the mostointeresting 
parts of the work to the unprofessional reader con- 
sists of the extracts (lib. 2. tit. 4) from the archi- 
tect Julian us of Ascalon. They begin with an ac- 
count of measures of length, borrowed from Era- 
tosthenes and Strabo, and proceed with regulations 
of police (edicta'or cparchica) prescribed by go- 
vernors of Syria, with respect chiefly to the pro- 
cesses of building, and the inodes of currying on 
trade. In one of these edicts (lib. 2. tit. 4. s. 51) 
is a citation from the third book of Quacstioncs of 
Papinian, which may possibly be taken from the 
original work of Papinian, as we cannot find it in 
the Digest. The arrangement of the llexabiblus, 
(so called from its division into six books) is de- 
fective, but in legal merit it is superior to most of 
the productions of the lower empire. A resem- 
blance has been supposed to exist between some of 
the ideas of llanuenopulus and those of the early 
glossators on the Corpus Juris in the West, and con- 
sequently some communication between them has 
been suspected. Thus Harmenopulus. like Accur- 
sius, derives the name of the Lex Falcidia from 
falx, instead of deriving it from the name of its 
proposer, Falcidius (lib. 5. tit. 9. s. 1 ). The first 
hook is occupied childly with judicial procedure, 
the second with the law of property, corporeal and 
incorporeal, the third with contracts, the fourth 
with the Law of marriage, the fifth with the law of 
wills, and the sixth with penal law. An appendix 
of four titles (the last of which relates to the ordi- 
nation of bishops) seems to be the addition of a 
later hand, and it is doubtful whether the collection 
of h’l/cs tjcotufirat ■ or o Jam trine or rusticac of .1 usti- 
niau (qu. Justinian the younger^ which, in the 
manuscripts and printed editions usually follows 
the llexabiblus, was made by Harmenopulus. 

The llexabiblus until recently possessed validity 
as a system of living law in the greater part of the 
European dominions of Turkey. Jn Moldavia and 
A\ nllachia it has been supplanted, at least in part, 
by modem codes. In 1330, bv a proclamation of 
< "apndistrins, the Judges in Greece were directed to 
consult the Manual of Harmenopulus, and subse- 
quently, by a constitution of Feb. 23 (o.s.), 1335, 
t >tho I. directs that it shall continue in force until 


translation into German from the Latin by Justin 
Gobler, fob Frank. 155C. 

2. Epitome Divinorum et Sacrorum Canonum, a 
compilation, which is based upon the second part 
of the Nomocanon of Photius, as altered by Jo- 
hannes Zonaras. It is divided into six sections ; 
the first relating to bishops ; the second to priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons ; the third to clerici ; the 
fourth to monks and monasteries ; the fifth to lay- 
men, including penances for offences ; the sixth to 
women. It is printed with a Latin translation and 
scholia (some of which bear the name of Philo- 
theus, and others of Citrensis, while the greater 
part are anonymous) in the beginning of the first 
volume of Lcunclavius, .7. G. Ji. 

3 , Tltpl uipeoiwv, seu JJc Opinionihus Ilaercti- 
corum qui sinr/ulis Temporibus extitcrunt. This 
treatise was first published by Leunclavuis, with a 
Latin translation, at the end of Theorianus on the 
Embassy of Manuel Comuenus to the Armenian 
Court, 8vo. Bale, 1573. It is also to be found in 
the J. G. It. of Leunclavius, vol. i. p. 457 ; in 
Mon IPs HiU. Pair. vol. ii. and in other authors 
who have written upon Sects. To the end of this 
treatise is appended the Confession of Faith of 
Harmenopulus, which Nic. Comuenus (/’ raenot . 
Mj/sho/. p. 1 4 4 ) asserts that Harmenopulus recited 
twice in his last illness upon the very day of his 
death. In the first and probably more genuine 
edition of 1573, Harmenopulus, m this creed, re- 
presents the Holy' Spirit as proceeding from the 
Fattier alone ; whereas, in the J.G.Jt. of Leun- 
clavius, vol. i. p. 552, the words koI too viou are 
interpolated. 

(See, in addition to the authorities cited in 
this article, Aipu\ios Xiprtroy (Herzog), Tlpayfia- 
t eta irtpl Too n pox f ipou 4) T7js ’E^a6t6Kov Kfe.’i'- 
(ttcivtIiou too ' ApptvoTrovAov' 'Ey MomxQVjflvo. 

1337.) [J.T. G4 

IIARMO'DIUS ('ApjtufSms), of Lcpreon, a 
Greek writer, whose time is unknown. His work, 
irtpl ruv iy4uya\tv(ri yo/iip.a>v, is repeatedly quoted 
by Atheiiaeus. (iv. p. 143, f., x. p. 442, b., xi. p. 
4(15, e., p. 497, c. ; Vossius, tic Hist. Grace, p. 4 4 5, 
rd. Westernmnn ; comp. H krodici s.) 1 1\ S.j 

HARMO'DIFS and AIU.STt KfKl'TON (' A P - 
/aoSios, 'ApKnoytlruv), Athenians, of the blood of 
the Gkphykaki, were the murderers of Hippar- 
chus, brother of the tyrant Hippias in R c. 514. 
The following is the account we have received from 
the best authorities of the circumstances which 


the new codes shall bo published. (Zachariae, Hist. 
•fur.Gr. Horn. IJtliti. 6$ 53, 59 ; Maurer, tins Gric- 
t'Mc VUk.) 

lhe first edition of this work was that of Theo- 
doiicus Adamneus of Simllemherg, 4 to. Paris, 1540. 
lhis was followed by the l>atin translation of Ber- 
nard us a Bey, 8vo. Coloniae, 1547, and by an- 
other Latut translation made by Mercier, 4 to. 
Lyon. 1556. The edition of Denis Godefroi, 4 to. 
nuieva, 1547, was the best, until the appearance 
of the very valuable edition of lleiz in the supple- 
ment to Meerman’s Thesaurus, La 11 aye, 1730. 

rom the edition of Iteiz, the ancient Greek text 
V ™ reprinted 'Ev 'ABfyais, 8vo. 1335. A trans- 
ation into modern Greek appeared at Venice, 4to. 

‘ 4, and has been reprinted, with the addition of 
iJET*** Epitome of Cations, in 1777, 
oo .>\ ,Il,l 4 ( Sa vigny’s Zcitschrifl. vol. viii. p 

tffj; , new translation by K. K Iona res was 
Printed Ev a, o. 1B3.-I. Tim* i. m, old 


induced the crime. Aristogeiton, a citizen of the 
middle class was strongly attached to the young 
and beautiful Harmodius. who returned affec- 
tion with equal warmth. Hipparchus endeavoured 
to withdraw the youth's love to himself, and, fail- 
ing in this, resolved to avenge the slight by putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should be sum- 
moned to bear one of the sacred baskets in some 
religious procession, and when she presented her- 
self for the purpose, he caused her to be dismissed 
and declared unworthy of the honour. Aristogeiton 
had been before exasperated by the advances 
which Hipparchus had made to Harmodius, and 
this fresh insult determined the two friends to 
slay both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias as 
well. Of the motive for the conspiracy a different 
account is given by the author of the dialogue 
named M Hipparchus,” which is found among the 
works of Plato. According to this writer, Aristo* 
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geiton had edited Harmodius, and was as 
proud of him as he was fond, while he looked with 
jealou sy on Hipparchus, who was ambitious, it 
seems, of the same distinction os an attracter of 
the love and confidence of the young. A youth, 
who was beloved by Harmodius, and had been ac- 
customed to look up to him and Aristogeiton as 
patterns of wisdom, became acquainted with Hip- 
parchus, and transferred to him his affection and 
admiration ; and this circumstance excited the 
anger of the two friends, and urged them to the 
murder. They communicated their plot to a few 
only, in order to lessen the chance of discovery, 
but they hoped that many would join them in the 
hour of action. The occasion they selected for 
their enterprise was the festival of the great Pana- 
thenaea and the day of the solemn procession of 
armed citizens from the outer Cenuneicus to the 
temple of Athena Polios, — the only day, in fact, 
on which they could appear in arms without ex- 
citing suspicion. When the appointed time arrived, 
the two chief conspirators observed one of their ac- 
complices in conversation with Hippias, who was 
standing in the Cerameicus and arranging the order 
of the procession. Believing, therefore, that they 
were betrayed, and wishing to wreak their ven- 
geance before they were apprehended, they rushed 
back into the city with their daggers hid in the 
myrtle-boughs which they were to have borne iu 
the procession, and slew Hipparchus near the 
Leocorium. Harmodius was immediately cut down 
bv, the guards. Aristogeiton at first escaped, but 
was afterwards taken, and, according to the tes- 
timony of Polyaenus, Justin, and Seneca, which is 
confirmed by the language of Thucydides, was put 
to the torture. He named as his accomplices the 
friends of Hippias, who were executed 
igly, and being then asked if he had any 
names of conspirators to give, he answered 
that there was no one besides, whose death he 
desired, except the tyrant. According to another 
account, he pretended, while under the torture, 
that be had some communication to make to 
Hippias, and when the latter approached him, he 
seized one of his ears with bis teeth, and bit it otf. 
(Herod, v. 55, 56, vi. 109, 123; Thuc. i. 20, vi. 
54 — 57 ; Pseudo-Plat. Wppurch. p. 229 ; Plat. 
Hfymp. p. 182 ; Arist. I’olit. v. 10, ed. Bekk., 
l$ket. iL 24. § 5 ; Schol. ad Arist. A eh, 942 ; 
Ajslian, V. 11. xi 8 ; Perizon. ad loc. ; Polyaen. i. 
22 ; Justin, ii. 9 ; Seneca, do Iru, ii. 23 ; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 26). [Lkaena.] 

Four, years after this Hippias was expelled, and 
thenc^Htth the policy and spirit of party combined 
with popular feeling to attach to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton among the Athenians of all succeeding 
generations the character of patriots, deliverers, 
and martyrs,— names often abused indeed, but 
seldom more grossly than in the present case. 
Their deed of murderous vengeance formed a fa- 
vourite subject of drinking-songs, of which the 
most famous and popular is preserved in full by 
Athcnaeus. To be born of their blood was es- 
teemed among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public bur- 
dens, of which even the law of Leptines (». c. 
355) did not propose to deprive them. ( Aesch. c. 
Timarch, $$ 132, 140 ; A then. xv. p. 695 ; Aristoph. 
Ac 4 * 942, 1058 , Lyristr. 632 , Ve*p. 1225 , Kq. 783 .; 
Aristot. fthet. ii. 23 . § 8 ; Said. *. w. 'Ay opiate, 
JEr puprov itAdSy, Tldpoiyv *, 4*opij<r» ; Hem. c. Ltfi. 
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pp. #62, 466.) Their tombs are mentioned by 
Pausanias (i. 29) as situated on the road froln the 
city to the Academy. Their statues, made of 
bronze by Antenor, were set up in the Agora hi 
the inner Cenuneicus, near the temple of Ares, in 
B. c. 509, the year after the expulsion of Hippias ; 
and this, according to Aristotle and Pliny, was the 
first instance of such an honour publicly conferred 
at Athens, Conon being the next, as Demosthenes 
tolls us, who had a bronze statue raised to him. 
When Xerxes took the city, he carried these ttfH 
tues away, and new ones, the work of Chitias, 
were erected in b. c. 477. The original statues 
were afterwards sent hack to the Athenians from 
Susa, according to Pausanias by Antiochus, ac- 
cording to Valerius Maximus by Seleucus, but, as 
we may believe, on the testimony of Arrian and 
Pliny, by Alexander the Great. We learn, finally, 
from Diodorus, that when the Athenians were 
anxious to pay the highest honours in their power 
to Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, in B. c. 
307, they placed their statues near those of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton. (Paus. i. 8 ; Aristot. 
lihet. i. 9. § 38 ; Dcm. c. Lejti. p. 478 ; Plin. //. N. 
xxxiv. 4, 8 ; Val. Max. ii. 10. Ext. 1 ; A nr. AnaL 
iii. 16, vii. 19; Diod. xx. 46.) [E. E.j 

HARMO'NIA ('A ppopla), a daughter of Ares 
and Aphrodite, or, according to others, of Zeus and 
Plectra, the daughter of Atlas, in Samothrace. 
When Athena assigned to Cadmus the government 
of Thebes, Zeus gave him Hannonia for his wife, 
and all the gods of Olympus were present at the 
marriage. Cadmus on that day made her a present 
of a peplus and a necklace, which he had received 
cither from Hephaestus or from Europe. (Apollod. 
iii. 4. § 2.) Other traditions stated that Hannonia 
received this necklace ( Spftos ) from some of the 
gods, either from Aphrodite or Athena. (Diod. iv. 
48, v. 49 ; Piud. Pytk. iii. 167 ; Stat. Tkeb. ii. 
266 ; comp. Hy. Theoy. 934 ; Horn. Hymn, in 
A poll. 195.) Those who described Hannonia as a 
Samothracian related that Cadmus, on his voyage 
to Samothrace, after being initiated in the mys- 
teries, perceived Hannonia, and carried her off 
with the assistance of Athena. When Cadmus 
was obliged to quit Thebes, Hannonia accompanied 
hitn. When they came to the Encbeleans, they 
assisted them in their war against the Illyrians, 
and conquered the enemy. Cadmus then becanio 
king of the Illyrians, but afterwards he and Har- 
mon ia were metamorphosed into dragons and trans- 
ferred to Elysium; or, according to bther%gjFhey 
were carried thither in a chariot drawn by dw|»»s- 
(Apollod. iii. 5. § 4 ; Eurip. Bacck. 1233; Ov. 
Met. iv. 562, Ac.) Harmonia is renowned in 
ancient story chiefly on account of the fetal neck- 
lace she received on her wedding day* Polyneiccs,^ 
who inherited it, gave it to Eripbyle, lhrt*he might#, 
persuade h cr h u sbond, A mphiarans, tawMiertakc the 
expedition against Thebes. (Apollod^ Hi. 6. § 2; 
Schol. ad Virul. Pyth. iii. 167.) Through Alcnuuxm, 
the son of Kriphyle, the necklace came into the hands 
of Arsinoe, next into those of the eona of-Phegeus, 
Pronous and Agenor, and lastly into those of w« 
sons of Alcmaeon, Amphoterns and Acatnan* * 
dedicated it in the temple of Athens’ Pronoea nt 
Delphi. (Apollod. iii. 7. 3— 7.) The necktece 

hod wrought mischief to all who had -been in 
session of it, and it continued to de sO evens* let 
it wnt dedicated at Delphi Phayllua* the t/WW, 
stole it from the temple to gratify his mistress* fn* 
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wife of Ariaton. She wore it for a time, Hit at 
last her youngest son was seized with madness, 
and set fire to the house, in which she perished 
with all her treasures. (Athejj. vi p. 232 ; Parthen. 
Erot . 25.) [L. 8.] 

HARMO'NIA, daughter of Gelon, the son of 
Hicron II., king of Syracuse. She was married to 
a Syracusan named Themistus, who, after the death 
of Hieronymus (b. c. 215) was elected one of the 
captains-general of the republic ; but these being 
soon overthrown by a fresh revolution, in which 
Themistus perished, a decree was passed condemn- 
ing to death all surviving members of the family of 
Hieron ; and, in pursuance of this barbarous reso- 
lution, Hormonia was immediately put to death, 
together with Demarata and Hemclea, the daugh- 
ters of Hieron. (Liv. xxiv. 24, 25 ; Vnl. Max. iii. 
2. **<.§».) [E.H.B.] 

HA'RPAGUS Apnayos). 1. A noble Me- 
dian, whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with 
the events consequent upon it, are related under 
Cyrus. He became one of the generals of Cyrus, 
and suggested the stratagem of opposing camels to 
the Lydian cavalry, (Herod, i. 80.) He succeeded 
Mazacks in the work of reducing the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor ; and he employed against them the 
ancient oriental mode of attack, which seems to 
have been new to the Greeks, of casting up a 
mound against the city. He first attacked Pho- 
cnea, demanding of its inhabitants the demolition 
of only one bulwark, and the dedication of a single 
house, in token of submission. The Phocaeana 
demanded a day to deliberate ; and llarpagus, per- 
ceiving their design, drew otV his army. Mean- 
while, the Phocaeans took to their ships in a body, 
with all their movable property, and left the city, 
which Harpagus garrisoned. Before, however, the 
Phocaeans quitted the Aegean, on their voyage to 
Cornea, they returned to their city, and massacred 
the Persian garrison. The Teiiujp were next as- 


scene represented upon one of sides of a sar- 
cophagus in ancient Xanthus, whidb was. dis- 
covered by Mr. Fellows, and is now deposited in 
the British Museum, is supposed to represent the 
taking of Xanthus by Harpagus, whose name is 
also said to occur in an inscription in the Lycian 
language. (Fellows, Lycia , p. 276, 1841.) We 
hear nothing more of Harpagus after the conquest 
of Asia Minor. (Herod, i. 162 — 177.) Diodorus 
( ix. 35 ; Excerpt. Vat. pp. 27 — 29) relates a story 
about the answer of Harpagus to an embassy of the 
Asiatic Greeks to Cyrus, which is identical in 
substance (though the parable is different) with 
the story which Herodotus tells of the reply of 
Cyrus to the same embassy, (i. 141 ; Cyrus, 
p. 921, b.) 

2. A Persian general, under Dareius I., took 
Histiaeus prisoner. (Herod, i. 28 — 30; Histi- 
abus.) : [P. S.] 

HA'RPALUS (" ApnaXos). 1. A Macedonian, 
son of Machatas, who belonged to the family of the 
princes of Elyiniotis, and nephew of Philip, king of 
Macedon, the latter having married Phila, a sister 
of Machatas. Notwithstanding this connection, 
the house of the Elymiot princes seems to have 
been always unfavourably disposed towards Philip, 
who had in fact deprived them of their hereditary 
dominions ; and though we find Harpalus residing 
at the court of the Macedonian king, and even on 
one occasion employed by him on a mission of some 
importance, it appears that he did not enjoy much 
of his confidence. ( l)cm. c. Ariatocr. p. 669 ; Plut. 
Apnfthth. p. f>d] , ed. Beiske.) It is perhaps to this 
cause that we are to attribute his close attachment 
to Alexander, and bis participation in the intrigues 
for the marriage of that prince with the daughter 
of Pixodarns, a scheme which gave so much WpKtie 
to Philip, that all those who were thought 
taken part in it were banished from MacedoHK, 
Harpalus among the rest. But this temporary 


saultcd ; and they too, as soon ns Harpagus had 
raised his mound high enough to master their wall, 
deserted their city. The other Ionian cities were 
reduced after a brave struggle; but none of their 
inhabitants proceeded to the same extremity as 
those of Phocaca and Tcos: they stayed at home 
under the Persian yoke. After the conquest of 
the cities on the continent, the 1 onions of the 
islands submitted to Cyrus of their own accord. 
I he subjugated loninns and Aeoliuns contributed 


to swell the army of Harpagus, who now proceeded 
against the Carians, the Gutmans, and the Lveinna, 
and Dorian cities on the const of Carin. Of 
the Carians, the strong city of Pednsus alone offered 
any resistance. The Lacedaemonian colony of 
Cnidos had commenced preparations for defence 
while Harpagus was still engaged in Ionia, by 
through the isthmus which joined their 
territory tO^th* mainland ; hut they luid desisted 
at the command of a Delphic oracle, which told 
them that, if it had been the will of Zeus, their 
isthmus would have been an island by nature, 
quietly surrendered to Harpagus. 

The iWdana showed far more spirit. The people 
v . Xanthus gave battle to Harpagus before their 
C1 ^ L when - they had been* defeated by hit 
superior numbers, and were beaten bade into the 
they collected all their property, with their 
USa ^ Rnd •orwnts, into the citadel, 
u . c then burnt, while they themselves sol- 
^ oat, and fell fighting to a man. The bnttie- 


disgmee was productive, both to him and his com- 
panions in exile, of the greatest subsequent advan- 
tages, for immediately on the death of Philip, 
Alexander not only recalled those who had suffered 
on his account, but promoted them to important 
and confidential offices. Harpalus. being unfitted 

bv his constitution of body for services in war. was 
* » 

appointed to the superintendence of the treasury,-' 
and in this capacity accompanied Alexander to 
Asia. But he proved unfaithful to his trust, aha 
shortly liefore the Iwittle of Issus was induced 
t probably by the consciousness of peculation and 
the fear of punishment) to take to flighfc He 
made his escape to Greece, and was linppng at 
Megara, when he received letters from Alexander 
intreating his return, and promising entire forgive- 
ness for the past. He, in consequence, rejoined 
the king nt Tyre on his return from Egypt (n. c. 
331). and not only obtained the promised pardon, 
but was reinstated in his former important situa- 
tion. (Plut. Alev. 10; Arrian, A nab. iii 6.) 
When Alexander, after the conquest of Persia ana 
Media, determined to push on into the interior of 
Asia, in pursuit of Dareius, he left Harpalus at 
Ecbatann, with 6000 Macedonian troops, in charge 
of the royal treasures. From thence he appears' to 
have removed to Babylon, and to have held* the 
important satmpy of that province as well as the 
administration of the treasury. (Arrian, A nab. 
iii. 19. § 13 ; Plut Ale*. 35 ; Diod. xvii. 108.) 
It was here that, during the absence of Alexander 
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in India, he gavjk himself up to the most extrava- 
gant luxury and profusion, squandering the trea- 
sures entrusted to him, at the same time that he 
alienated the people subject to his rule, by his 
lustful excesses and extortions. Not content with 
compelling the native women to minister to his 
pleasures, he sent to Athens for a celebrated 
courtesan named Pythionice,whom he received with 
the most extravagant honours, and to whom, after 
her death, he erected two costly monuments, one 
at Babylon, the other at Athens, where it is men- 
tioned by Pausanias as one of the most splendid in 
all Greece. (Pans. i. 37. § 5.) Pythionice was 
succeeded by Glycera, to whom he compelled all 
those subject to his authority to pay honours that 
were usually reserved for a queen. The indigna- 
tion of Greeks, as well as barbarians, was now 
loud against Harpalus : among others, Theopoinpus 
the historian wrote a letter of complaint to Alex- 
ander, some extracts from which are still preserved. 
(Athen. xiii. pp. 586, 594, 596; Diofl. xvii. 108.) 
Harpalus had probably thought that Alexander 
would never return from the remote regions of the 
Hast into which he had penetrated ; but when he 
at length learnt that the king was on his march 
beck to Susa, and had visited with unsparing rigour 
those of his officers who had been guilty of any 
excesses during his absence, he at once saw that 
his only resource was in flight. Collecting together 
all the treasures which lie could, amounting to a 
sum of 5000 talents, and assembling a body of 
0000 mercenaries, he hastened to the coast of Asia, 
and from thence crossed over to Attica. He had 
previously sent to Athens a magnificent present of 
com, in return for which he had received the right 
of citizenship (Athen. xiii. pp. 580, 596); and he 
prilliably reckoned on a favourable reception in that 
c£Kflhfr‘b(it the Athenians refused to allow him to 
lIHfsnd he, in consequence, repaired to Taenarus, 
where he left his mercenaries, and himself returned 
to Athens. Being now admitted within the city, 
he employed the treasures that he had brought 
with him in the most unsparing manner, in order 
to gain over the orators ami public men at Athens, 
and induce the people to undertake the support of 
his cause against Alexander and his vicegerent. 
Antipater. Among those whom he thus corrupted 
■''mte said to have been Demades, Charities, the son- 
w of Phocion, and even, as is well known, 
osthenes himself. Into the various questions 
connected with the conduct of these statesmen, 
and especially the last (see Dkmosthkne.% and 
Thirl wall's Greece, vol, vii. pp. 153 — l<il), it is 
itnposijMe here to enter : but it should be men- 
tioned that, after the death of Harpalus, one of his 
slaves, who had acted as his steward in the ad- 
ministration of bis treasures, having fallen into the 
power of Phitoxenns, the Macedonian governor of 
Caria, gave a list of all those persons at Athens 
who had received any sums of money from Ilar- 
palus, and in this list the name of Demosthenes 
did not appear. (Pans. ii. 33. § 4.) But to what- 
ever extent Harpalus may have succeeded in bribing 
individuals, he failed in bis general object, for 
Antipater, having demanded his surrender from the 
Athenians, it was resolved to place him in confine- 
ment until the Macedonians should send for him. 
He, however, succeeded in making his escape from 
prison, and rejoined his troops at Taenarus, from 
whence he transported his mercenary force and the 
remainder 6f his treasures to Crete, with what ulte- j 
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rior designs we know not ; but soon after his 
arrival in that island he was assassinated by Thfrn- 
bron, one of his own officers; or, according to 
another account, by a Macedonian named Pausa- 
nias. (Diod. xvii. 108 ; Paus. ii. 33. § 4 ; Are. 
ctp. Phot. p. 70 a; Pint. Pern. 25; Phoc. 21, Vit. 
X. Oratt. p. 363, 364, ed. Reiske $ Curt. x. 2.) 
Plutarch tells us (Air or. 35) that Harpalus, during 
his residence at Babylon, endeavoured to introduce 
there the most valuable of the plants and shrubs, 
natives of Greece — perhaps the first instance on 
record of an attempt at exotic gardening. 

2. The chief of the ambassadors sent by Perseus 
to Rome in b.c. 172, to answer the complaints of 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Harpalus gave great 
offence to the Romans by the haughty and vehe- 
ment tone that he assumed, and exasperated the 
irritation already existing against Perseus. (Liv. 
xiii. 14, 15 ; Appian, M act’d. 9. § 2.) [E.II.B ; J 

HA'RPALUS is mentioned by Censorious (c\ 
18), and alluded to by Festus Avienus, as having 
either introduced an octaiiteris^ or altered the mode 
of intercalation practised in that of Cleostratus. 
Cj.ko.sthatus.] It is also mentioned that he in- 
roduced an J/eccardeca iteris. or cycle of sixteen 
years. But how far either was adopted is not 
erv clear, and it would not be worth while to give 
i special account of one of the obscure points of the 
-\ntemetonic calendar. (Plin. II. N. xvi. 34. a. 32 ; 
VVeidler, Hist. Astron. ; Hod well, tie Velcribus 
’’ 'yetis . dissert, iii. § 30 — 32.) [A. Ds M.J 

1IAKPALYCE ('ApiraAibni). 1. A daughter 
f Harpulycus, king of the Amymnacans in Thrace. 
As .she lost her mother in her infancy, she was 
rough t up by her father with the milk of cows 
! ind marcs, and was trained in all manly exercises, 
i After the death of her father, whom she had once 
j le live red from the hand of the Myrmidones, she 
j [tent her time in the forests as a robber, being so 
swift in running that horses were unable to over- 
take her. At length, however, she was caught in 
a snare by shepherds, who killed her. (Serv.. ad 
Virtj. Am. i. 321 ; Hygin. Fait. 193.) 

2. A maiden who died because her love of Jphi- 
clus was not returned. In commemoration of her 
fate, a contest in songs (<p5rjr dytir) was celebrated 
by maidens. ( Aristoxenus, ap. Athen. xiv. p. 619.) 

For a third personage of this name, see Ctv- 
MENt’N No. 2. (L. S.j 

H A R PI N X A ('A ptrarva\ a daughter of Asopus, 
from iv horn the town of Harpina or Hafpinna in 
Elis was believed to have derived its Jgune. 
(Pans. vi. *21. §6.) She became by Ani^the 
mother of Ocnomaus. (v. 22. $ 5.) (U&] 

HA'RPOCRAS ('Agirdvpav), an intraliptft, who 
attended the younger Pliny, with great core and 
assiduity, a Unit the beginning of the second cen- 
tury after Christ. He was originoHjge slave, waw 
afterwards manumitted, and hwtlyy-tPibe especial 
request of Pliny, presented by the emperor Trajan 
with the freedom of the cities of Rome and Alex- 
andria. ( Plin. Ep. x. A, 6.) lie is not the ea&>e 
person whose prescriptions are several tfanes quoted 
by Andromnchus (ap. Galen. D* Cb mpot . 
dicam. see. (Sen. vol. xiii. pp. 729, 888, 841, -t 
and who must have lived about a hundred year* 
earlier. [ WV A. 0-l : 

HARPbCRATES. [Ho* vs.) _ f 

HARPOCRA'TION ('Apwmpmrk*')* 

Argos, a Platonic philosopher and a^fHe^i* 4 *^'' 
Caesar. He wrote a Commentary ists /Pie*® 1 * 11 
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twenty-four, and a Lexicon to Plato in two, wboks. 
(Saidas.) He seems to be the same as the Harpo- 
crati<in who is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiv. p. 
648) along with Chrysippus, and by Stobaeus 
( Edog . Phya. i. 2. pp. 896, 912. ed. Heeren.) 

2. Of Mendes, is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiv. 
p. 648) as the author of a work on cakes (n«pl 
TlhaKoi»rt»v)y but is otherwise unknown. Who the 
Harpocration is who is mentioned by the Venetian 
scholiast on the Iliad (i. 453), as the teacher of 
Bias, is unknown. [ L. S. J 

IIARPOCRA'TION, AE'LIUS, a rhetorician 
who, according to Suidas, wrote a variety of rhe- 
torical and philosophical works ; such as, Tl«pl twv 
SoKOiivray rots (rfropatv ifyyotTadat, 'Yirod^aea \6- 
ywy ‘Ti replSou, Tltpl rixvv* faropucijSi Tltpi iSt 
&c., of which not a trace has come down to us. 
Another Harpocmtion, with the praenomen Cains, 
yho is likewise mentioned only by Suidas, wrote 
works of a similar character, as Utpl rwy 'Tir« plSov 
Kal A valov \6ya>y, Ilepl rdv *A.vrupwvros a xv pa- 
ray, and others. Hence it is inferred that Suidas 
is here guilty of some mistake, and that Aclius 
and Caius Harpocmtion are perhaps one and the 
same person, whose full name was C. Aelius Ilar- 
pocration. (Kiessling, Quaest. Attic. Spccim. p. 
26.) [L. S.j 

HARPOCRA'TION, VALE'RIIJS, the author 
of a Greek dictionary to the works of the ten Attic 
orators, which is entitled n#pl r&v \4(tay r £y 5f\a 
(nyripay, or Ae(ixdv r&v Sina f>T)r6pwv, and is still 
extant. It contains not only explanations of legal 
and political terms, but also accounts of persons 
and things mentioned in the orations of the Attic 
orators. The work is to us of the highest import- 
ance, as it contains a vast deal of information on 
the public and civil law of Athens, and on antiqua- 
rian, historical, and literary subjects, of which we 
should be in ignorance but for this dictionary of 
Harpocmtion, for most of the uprks from which 
the author compiled arc lost, and appear to have 
perished at an early time. Hence Suidas, 
the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, nnd 
other late grammarians, derived their information 
on many points from Harpocmtion. All we know 
about his personal history is contained in a line or 
two in Suidas, who calls him a rhetorician of Alex- 


1527) ; but the first critical edition is that by Ph. 
J. Maussac (Paris, 1614, 4to.), with a commentary 
and a learned dissertation on Harpocmtion. This 
edition was reprinted, with some improvements and 
additional notes of H. Valesius, by N. Blancard, 
Leyden, 1683, 4to., and followed by the edition of 
J. Gronovius, Harderwyk, 1696, 4to. The Leip- 
zig edition (1824, 2 vols. 8vo.) incorporates every 
thing that had been done by previous editors for 
Harpocmtion. The most recent edition of the text 
(together with the dictionary of Moeris) is that o% 
I. Bckker, Berlin, 1833, 8vo. [L. S.j 

HARPYIAE C'Apwwoi), that is, “the swift 
robbers,” ore, in the 1 lomeric poems, nothing but 
personified storm winds. (Od. xx. 66,77.) limner 
mentions only one by name, viz. Podarge, who was 
married to Zephyrus, and gave birth to the two 
horses of Achilles, Xanthus and Balius. (//. xvi. 
149, Ac.) When a person suddenly disappeared 
from the earth, it was said that he had been carried 
off by the Harpies ( Od . i. 241, xiv. 371) ; thus, 
they carried oif the daughters of king Pandareus, 
and gave them as servants to the Erinnyes. (f d. 
xx. 78.) According to Hesiod ( Theog . 267, &c.), 
the Harpies were the daughters of Thaumas by the 
Oceanid Electro, fair-locked and winged maidens, 
who surpassed winds and birds in the rapidity of 
their flight. Their names in Hesiod are Aello 
and Ocypete. (Comp. Apollod. L 2. § 6.) But 
even as early as the time of Aesrtiylus (A 'tun. 50), 
j they are described as ugly creatures with wings, and 
j later writers carry their notions of the Harpies so 
i far as to represent them as most disgusting mon- 
sters. They were sent by the gods as a punish- 
ment to harass the blind Phineus, and whenever a 
meal was placed before him, they darted down from 
the air and carried it off ; later writers add, that 
they either devoured the food themselves, or j|pLt 
they dirtied it by dropping upon it some 
substance, so as to render it unfit to be eaten. 
They are further described in these later accounts 
as birds with the heads of maidens, with long 
claws on their hands, and with faces pale with 
hunger. ( Virg. Am. iii. 216, Ac. ; Tzetz .ad LycojJi. 
653 ; Ov. Mct.v ii.4, Fast. vi. 1 32 ; Hygin. Fab. 1 4.) 
The traditions about their parentage likewise diifer 
in the different traditions, for some called them 


andrio, and, besides the above-mentioned dictionary, 
attributes to him an dyfhipcov away aryif, which is 
lost. We are thus left in the dark ns to the time 
in which our rhetorician lived. Some believe that 
he is the same person ns the Harpocmtion who, ac- 
cording to Julius Capitolmus ( Vcrus, 2), instructed 
the emperor L. Verus in Greek ; so that he would 
have lived in the latter half of the second century 
ni r , Maussac (Disocrt Frit. p. 378, in 

Blancard Is edition of Harpocmtion) points out pas- 
* M 8 CB which it would appear that Harpocmtion 
*nust hare been acquainted with the Beipnoso- 
pmsts of Athenaeus, and that consequently he roust 
bfve lived after the time of Athenaeus. Others, 
*g*un, look upon him ae identical with the llarpo- 
ertbon whom Libanius (Epist. 367) calls a good 
P«et and a still better teacher ; whence it would 
>«oUow that he lived about a. d. 354. Others lastly, 
aentify him with the physician Harpocration : but 
w mere Conjecture, and it is impossible to arrive 
any positive conviction. The text* of Harpo- 
cratlon s ^dictionary was firat printed, with the 
on the Philippics of Demosthenos, 
(Venice, 1503, and again in 


the daughters of Pontus (or Poseidon) and Te 
(Serv. ad Am. iii. 241), of Typhon (VaL 
iv. 428, 516), or even of Phineus. (Teetz. ad% 
copb. 1 66, Chil. i. 220 ; Palaephat. 23. 3). Tt 
numlier is either two, as in Hesiod and Apollo- 
dorus, or three ; but their names are not the same 
in all writers, and, besides those already mqgpioned, 
we find Aellopos, Nie*»thoe, Ocythoe, Ocypodo, 
Celaeno, Acholoe. (Apollod. i. 9, 21 ; Serv. ad 
Am. iii. 209 ; Hygin. Fab. Praef. p. 15, Fab, 14.) 
Their place of abode is cither the islands called 
Strophades (Virg. Am. iii 210), a place at the en- 
trance of <)rcus (vi. 289), or a cave in Crete. 
(Apollon. Khod. ii. 298.) The most celebrated 
story in which the Harpies play a part is that of 
Phineus, at whose residence the Argonauts arrived 
while he was plagued by the monsters. He pro- 
mised to instruct them respecting the course they 
hod to take, if they would deliver him from the 
Harpies. When the food for Phineus was laid out 
on a table, the Harpies immediately came, and 
were attacked by the Boreadas, Zetes and Calais, 
who were among the Argonauts, and provided 
with wings. According to an ancient oracle, the 
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Harpies were to ^perish by the hands of the Bo- 
readea, but the latter were to die if they could not 
overtake the Harpies. The latter fled, but one fell 
into the river Tigris, which was hence called 
Harpy*, and the other reached the Echinades, and 
as she never returned, the islands were called 
Strophades. But being worn out with fatigue, she 
fell down simultaneously with her pursuer ; and, 
as they promised no further to molest Phineus, the 
two Harpies were not deprived of their lives. 
0 Apollod. i. 9. §21.) According toothers, the 
Boreades were on the point of killing the Harpies, 
when Iris or Hermes appeared, and commanded 
the conquerors to set them free, or both the Harpies 
as well as the Boreades died. (Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 286, 297 ; Tzetz. Chil. i. 217.) In the 
famous Harpy monument recently brought from 
Lycia to this country, the Harpies are repre- 
sented in the act of carrying olT the daughters of 
Pandareus. (Th. Panofka, in the Arehaeol. Xeit- 
utuf for 1843, No. 4 ; E. Braun, in the Rhein. 
Mas. Neue Folge, vol. iii. p. 481, Ac., who con- 
ceives that these rapacious birds with human heads 
are symbolical representations of death carrying otf 
everything.) fL. S. ] 

HASDRUBAL (' AoSpouSas). According to 
Gesenius ( d.Vkoen . A [on. pp. 401, 407) this name 
is more correctly written As»lruUil. without the 
aspiration, which has been adopted from a mistaken 
analogy with Hannibal, Hamilcar, Ac. (See Dra- 
kenborch, ad Liv. xxi. 1.) The same writer ex- 
plains it as signifying cujus uiuilium tut Haul. 1. A 
Carthaginian general, son of Mago, is represented by 
Justin as being, together with his father and his 
brother, Hamilcar, one of the chief founders of the 
military power and dominion of Carthage. Accord- 
ing to that writer he was eleven times invested with 
the chief magistracy, which he calls dictatorship 
(didatura, by which it is probable that he means the 
chief military command, rather than the olRcc of 
snflfete), and four times obtained the honours of a 
triumph, an institution which is not mentioned on 
any other occasion as existing at Carthage. But 
the only ware in which Justin speaks of him as 
engaged, are one against the Africans, which ap- 
pear* to have been on the whole unsuccessful, and 
one in Sardinia, in which Hasdrubal himself 
perished. (Just. xix. 1.) He left three sons, Han- 
Hasdrubal, and Sappho, who are said to have 
Spared up their father's career of conquest, and 
to have held, together with their cousins, the three 
sons of Hamilcar, the chief direction of all aiTairs 
at Carthage ; but their particular actions are not 
specified. (Id. xix. 2). The chronology of this 
part of the Carthaginian history, as related by 
Justin, is extremely uncertain. 

2. A son of the preceding, of whom nothing 
more is knoam. (Just. 1. c .) 

3. One of the commanders of the great Cartha- 
ginian army which was defeated by Timoleon at 
the river Crimissus, in b. c. 339. [Timoleon]. 
Plutarch, the only author who mentions the names 
of the Csrthaginiah generals, on this occasion 
( Timol. 25) does not tell us what became of them. 

4. A Carthaginian general in the first Punic 
arar, called by Polybius son of Hanno. He is first 
mentioned a* one of the two generals appointed to 
take the field against Regulus in B. c. 256, and 
who, by their injudicious management, brought 
Carthage to the brink of ruin. (Polyb. i. 30 — 31.) 
Though the virtual command of the army was 
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soon %fter transferred to Xanthippus, it does, not 
appear that the generals were ever deposed ; and 
after the final defeat of Regulus, Hasdrubal was 
immediately despatched to Sicily, with a large 
army, and not less than 140 elephants. (Id. 38.) 
The terror with which these animals at this time 
inspired the Romans rendered them unwilling to 
encounter Hasdrubal in the field, and thus gave 
him the command of the open country, notwith- 
standing which he appears to have wasted his rime 
in unaccountable inactivity ; and during a period 
of two years to have effected nothing beyond a few 
unimportant skirmishes. At length, in the begin- 
ning of b. c. 250, he was aroused to exertion, and 
advanced to attack the Roman consul, L. Caecilius 
Metellus, under the walls of Panorama. But 
Metellus, by his skilful dispositions, not only re- 
pulsed his attack, but totally defeated his army; 
and, what was of the greatest consequence, killed 
or took captive all his elephants. This defeat lud 
more than almost any other a decisive influence on 
the fate of the war, as from this time the Roman 
superiority by land was almost undisputed. Has- 
drubal escaped from the action to Ldybaeum, but 
was put to death on his return to Carthage. (Po- 
lyb. i. 39, 40; Diod. Ear. lloesch. xxiii. 14, p. 
506 ; Zonar. viii. 1 4 ; Oros. iv. 9.) 

5. A Carthaginian, son-in-law of the great 
Hamilcar Barca. He appears to have early taken 
part in public affairs, and distinguished himself 
while yet a young man as one of the most influ- 
ential leaders of the democratic party at Carthage 
during the interval between the first and second 
Punic wars. Community of interests led to a close 
connection between him and Hamilcar Barca, whose 
daughter he had married, and whom he accom- 
panied into Spain in 238 b.c. From thence be 
was sent back to Africa to take the command in a 
war against the Numidian tribes, whom he com- 
pletely defeated^uid reduced to submission. (Diod. 
Eac. Ifvcsrh. xxv. *2. p. 510). At what time he 
returned to Spain we know not, but we find him 
I there in n. r. 229, when, after the death of Ilnmil- 
! car, he hastened to collect together his scattered 
j forces, and was soon after nominated by the govern- 
I ment of Carthage to succeed him as commander- in- 
; chief. Hasdrubal does not appear to have been 
distinguished so much by bis talents for war, as by 
his political management and dexterity, and espe- 
cially his conciliating manners: and these qualities, 
as they had first gained him popularity at home, 
were now also of the utmost service in conciliating 
the minds of the Spaniards, and gaining thenvover 
to the Carthaginian alliance. Still more to increase 
this disposition, he married the daughter of one of 
the Spanish chieftains. (Diod. 1. 0. p. 511.) At 
the same time, by the foundation of the city of 
New Carthage, in a situation admiraWy chosen, on w 
account of its excellent port and easy communica- 
tion with Africa, as well as from its proximity to 
the silver mines of Spain, he contributed greatly, to 
the consolidation of the Carthaginian empire in 
that country. Meanwhile he carried on warlike 
operations against the more distant knd hostile 
tribes ; and these enterprises, the conduct of which 
he entrusted to the young HannibaL arp ,®pd 
have been almost uniformly successful. By^ these 
means he had already extended the dominion of 
Carthage over,* great part of the penihral®* 
he was assassinated by a slave, whose mtster he 
had put to death (a.c. 221). He had .M® *"* 
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command in Spain for a period of between eight 
and nine yean. (Polyb. ii. 1, 13, 36 ; Diod. Ease. 
Hootch. 1st. 3, p. 511 ; Appian, Hisp. 4 — 8 ; Liv. 
x^i. 2; Zonar. viii. 19.) 

According to Fabius (ap. Polyb. iii. 8), Hasdrnbal 
had been so elated by the successes he nad obtained 
in Spain, that he repaired to Carthage, with the 
design of overthrowing the constitution of his 
country, and establishing himself in the possession 
of unlimited power ; but failing in this object, he 
returned to Spain, and thenceforth governed that 
country with uncontrolled and arbitrary authority. 
Notwithstanding the censure of Polybius, there is 
certainly nothing in itself improbable in this state- 
ment: the position of Hasdrubal in Spain, like 
that of his predecessor and successor, was in great 
measure independent of the government at home, 
a fact sufficiently proved by the remarkable circum- 
stance that the celebrated treaty which fixed the 
Iberus as the boundary of the two nations was 
concluded by the Romans, not -with the Carthagi- 
nian government, but with Hasdrubal alone. (Po- 
lyb. ii. 13, iii. 27, 29; Liv. xxi. 2, 18, 19.) A 
splendid palace which he erected at New Carthage 
was also pointed out as an additional proof of his 
assumption of sovereign power. (Polyb. x. 10. 

§»•) 

6. Son of the great Ilamilcar Barca, and brother 
of the still more famous Hannibal. He is men- 
tioned as being present in the battle in which his 
father lost his life, and from which he escaped, 
together with bis brother Hannibal, to the city of 
Acra Leuce. (Diod. Exc. Iloesch. xxv. 2.) This 
is the only notice we find of him previous to the 
departure of Hannibal for Italy ; but it is evident 
that he must not only have been trained up in war, 
but must have already given proofs of his ability, 
which led his brother to confide to him the im- 
portant command of the army in Spain, when he 
himself set out on Ills daring niftrch to Italy, n. e. 
218. The troops left under his command amounted 
to less than 13,000 foot and 2500 horse, princi- 
pally Africans (Polyb. iii. 33) ; but he doubtless 
greatly increased this number by levies among the 
Spaniards themselves. With a part of this force 
he advanced to support If anno, who had been left 
in charge of the province between the Iberus and 
the Pyrenees, against Cn. Scipio ; hut that general 
was defeated, and his army destroyed before he 
could arrive, and he was obliged to content himself 
with cutting off a body of the Roman soldiers who 
were attached to the fleet. (Polyb. iii. 78 ; Liv. 
xxi. 61.) The next spring (n. c. 217) he advanced 
from New Carthage, where he had wintered, with 
the intention of dispossessing Cn. Scipio of tho 
province north of tho Iberus; but the loss of his 
fleet, which was almost destroyed by that of the 
Romans, appears to have paralysed his movements, 
and he did not oven cross the Iberus. Before the 
end of the season, P. Scipio joined his brother with 
“tge reinforcements from Rome, and they now 
assumed the offensive, and crossed the Iberus, with- 
out Bos tar, who had been despatched by Hasdrubal 
t° oppose them, 'venturing to meet them in the 
, No decisive action took place before the 
winter ; but Bostar, by suffering the Spanish hos- 
frH foto the hands of the Romans [ Boat ah ( 
*/°. ® J» fjave a shock to the Carthaginian influence 
r ^P°^ n which it hardly recovered. 1 
(PplyV lit. 95 — 99 ; Liv. xxii. 19-22.) The 
campaign of the next year, 21 6, which was marked i 
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in Italy by the great victory off Cannae, was sig- 
nalised by no decisive results in Spain, Hasdrubal 
having apparently confined himself to defensive 
operations, or to enterprises against the Spanish 
tribes. But when the news of the battle of Cannae 
reached Carthage, orders were immediately sent to 
Hasdrubal to march at once into Italy, in order to 
support and co-operate with the victorious Han- 
nibal, and Himilco was sent with a fresh army to 
supply his place in Spain. But the execution of 
this plan was frustrated by the total defeat of 
Hasdrubal in a battle with the two Scipios near 
the passage of the Iberus ; and this disaster was 
followed by the defection of many of the native 
tribes. (Liv. xxiii. 26 — 29, 32; Zonar. ix. 3.) 
The Carthaginians now sent to bis relief his 
brother Mago, with a force of 12,000 foot, 1500 
horse, and 20 elephants which had been previously 
destined for the assistance of Hannibal in Italy ; 
and we henceforward find the two brothers co- 
operating in the war in Spain. But our knowledge 
of their proceedings is very imperfect : the Roman 
accounts are full of the most palpable and ati&urd 
exaggerations ; and ; Sis utterly impossible to form 
any thing like a clear conception of the military 
operations of either 6ide. Hence a very brief 
notice of the leading events of the war is all that 
can be here attempted. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the operations of the generals on both 
sides must naturally have been determined in great 
measure by the fluctuating policy of the different 
Spanish tribes, concerning which we have scarcely 
any information ; and this circumstance may some- 
times serve to explain changes of fortune which 
would otherwise appear wholly unaccountable. 

In the year 215 wc find Hasdrubal and Mago 
employed with their united forces in the siege of 
Illiturgi, when the two Scipios came up to the re- 
lief of the city, totally defeated them, and took 
their camp. But this disaster did not prevent 
them from soon after forming the siege of Indibilis, 
where, it is said, they again experienced the like 
ill fortune. (Liv. xxiii. 49.) The next year, 214, 
was marked by the arrival in Spain 'of a third 
Carthaginian general, Hasdrubal the son of Cisco, 
with a considerable army ; but, notwithstanding 
this reinforcement, nothing memorable was effected. 
The Roman accounts indeed speak of two succes- 
sive victories gained by Cn. Scipio, but fblMfjrad 
(as usual) by no apparent results. (Liv. xxiv. 4Y, 
42.) Of the campaign of 213 no particulars are 
recorded by Livy ; but according to Appian {Hisjh 
15), Hasdrubal was employed during a part of this 
year in Africa, having been sent for by the govern- 
ment at home to carry on the war against the re- 
volted Numidians, which he brought to a successful 
termination, and then returned to Spain. The 
following year (n.c. 212) was at length marked, 
by a decisive success on the part of the Carthagi- 
nians. The two Scipios appear to have roused 
themselves to make a great effort, and dividing 
their forces, marched to attack the separate Car- 
thaginian armies at the same time. The result 
was fatal : Cn. Scipio, who was opposed to Has- 
drubal, was at once paralysed by the defection of 
20,000 Celtiberian mercenaries, who were gained 
over by the Carthaginian general : meanwhile his 
brother Publius had fallen in an engagement with 
the Numidian cavalry of Hasdrubal son of Giaco 
and Mago ; and those two generals having hastened 
to join their forces with those of the son of Baicft| 
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Cn. Scipio vfk » surrounded by their united annies, 
his camp taken, and he himself slain, with the 
greater part of his troops. (Liv. xxv. 32 — 36 ; 
Appian, Hisp. 16.) 

This victory appeared to be decisive of the fate 
-of the war in Spain ; and we do not see what now 
remained to prevent Hasdrubal from setting out on 
%is march to Italy. Yet we hear of no measures 
tending to this result, and are unable to account 
»4or the loss of so valuable an opportunity. But the 
history of this part of the war has been so effectually 
disguised, that it is impossible to conjecture the 
truth. It appears that the remains of the Roman 
armies had been collected together by a Roman 
knight, named L. JVIareius, who established his 
camp to the north of the iberus ; and was able to 
defend it against the attacks of the enemy ; but 
the accounts (copied by Livy from Claudius Qua- 
drigarius and Valerius of Antium) of his great 
victories over the Carthaginian armies, and his 
capture of their camps, are among the most glaring 
exaggerations with which the history of this war 
has been encumbered by the Roman annalists. 
Still more palpably absurd Ss the story that the 
Roman praetor, Claudius Nero, landing in Spain 
With a force of 6000 men, found Hasdrubal en- 
camped in so disadvantageous a position, that his 
whole army must have fallen into the power of 
Claudius, had he not deluded that general by a pre- 
tended negotiation, under cover of which he drew 
off his forces. (Liv. xxv. 37 — 39, xxvi. 17 ; comp. 
Appian, Hisp. 17, and Zonar. ix. 5, 7 ; and see 


heavy loss. The defeat, however, can bahJly fmve 
been so complete as it is represented by the' Rohmii 
writers, for it appears that Hasdrubal carried, off 
his treasure and his elephants in safety^fcnd with- 
drew unmolested towards the more northern pro- 
vinces of Spain. Here he held a consultation frith 
the other two generals (his brother Mago and Hat- 
drubal the son of Gisco), at which it was agreed 
that he himself should proceed to Italy, leaving his 
two colleagues to tnake head against Scipio in 
Spain. (Polyb. x. 34 — 40 ; Liv. xxvii. 17 — 20.) 

Of the expedition of Hasdrubal to Italy, though 
it is one of the most important events of the war, 
we have very little real knowledge. The line of ' 
his march was necessarily different from that put- 
sued by Hannibal, for Scipio was in undisputed 
possession of the province north of the Iberus, and 
had secured the passes of the Pyrenees on that 
side ; hence Hasdrubal, after recruiting his army 
with fresh troops, levied among the northern Spa- 
niards, crossed the Pyrenees near their western 
extremity, and plunged into the heart of Gaul. 
What were his relations with the Gallic tribes — 
whether the period spent by him among them was 
occupied in peace or war — we know not ; but, be- 
fore he reached the foot of the Alps, many of them 
had been induced to join him, and the mention 
among these of the Arvemi shows how deep into 
the country he had penetrated. The chronology is 
also very obscure. It is certain that the battle of 
Haecula was fought in B. c. 209, but whether Has- 
drubal crossed the Pyrenees the same year we have 


some judicious remarks on this part of Livy's 
history by a soldier and a statesman in Raleigh’s 
History qf the World , book 5, ch. 13, sect. 11.) 
All that V- certain is, that when the youthful P. 
Scipio (the .son of that Publius who had fallen in 
the preceding year) landed in Spain in 211, he 
found the whole country south of the Iberus in the 
undisputed possession of the Carthaginian generals. 
Their three armies were, however, separated in dis- 
tant quarters of the peninsula, probably engaged in 
establishing their dominion over the native tribes: 
while the more settled Carthaginian province was 
comparatively neglected. Of this disposition 
Scipio ably availed himself, and by a sudden blow, 
made himself master of New Carthage, the heart 
of the enemy’s dominion, and the place where their 
principal stores had been collected. (Polyb. x. 7 
— 20; Liv. xxvi* 20, 41 — 48; Appian, Hisp. 
19 — 24.) 

Hasdrubal had been occupied in the siege of a 
small town of the Carpetanians, at the time that 
this blow was struck : we know nothing of the 
measures which either he or his colleagues adopted 
in consequence ; but we are told that the conquest 
of New Carthage co-operating with the personal 
popularity of Scipio, caused the defection of many 
of the Spanish tribes from the alliance of Carthage, 
among others that of Indibilis and Mandonius, 
two of the most influential, and hitherto the most 
faithful of her supporters. Hasdrubal, alarmed at 
this increasing disaffection, determined to bring 
matters to the issue of a decisive battle, with the 
view of afterwards putting in execution his long- 
meditated advance to Italy. But while he was still 
engaged in his preparations for this purpose, and 
was collecting a supply of money from the rich 
stiver mines of Andalusia, he was attacked by 
Scipio in his camp at Boecuia, and, notwithstanding 
rile strength of his position, was forced from it with 


no evidence: he must, at all events, have spent 
one winter in Gaul, as it was not till the spring of 
267 that he crossed the Alps, and descended into 
Italy. The passage of the Alps appears to have 
presented but triHing difficulties, compared with 
what his brother Hannibal had encountered eleven 
years before ; a^d he arrived in Italy so much 
earlier than he was expected, that the Romans had 
no army in Cisalpine Gaul ready to oppose him. 
Unfortunately, instead of taking advantage of this, 
to push on at once into the heart of Italy, he al- 
owed himself to be engaged in the siege of Pla- 
centia, and lost much precious time in fruitless 
efforts to reduce that colony. When at length he 
abandoned the enterprise, he continued his inarch 
upon Ariminum, having previously sent messengers 
to Hannibal to apprise him of his movements, and 
concert measures for their meeting in Umbria. But 
his despatches fell into the hands of the Roman 
consul, C. Nero, who instantly roarehed^with a light 
detachment of 7000 men to join his colleague, 
M. Livins, in his camp at Sena, where his army 
was now in presence of Hasdrubal. Emboldened 
by this reinforcement, the two consuls proc^jsdea to 
offer battle to the Carthaginian general ; but HOS* 
d rubai, perceiving their augmented forces, deelmea 
the combat, and retreated towards Ariminum* Toe 
Romans pursued him, and he found bimwlfcom" 
pelled to give them battle on the right bank ot’ 
Mctanrus. It is admitted by Ms enemies that®® 
this occasion Hasdrubal displayed att the Jp a n 
of a consummate general, but Mi fore** w y 

greatly inferior to those of the enemy, aft > 
Gaulish auxiliaries were of Ilttfe service. 
lant resistance of bis Spanish and Ligurian 
attested by the heavy loss of the Ro mans ; w 
was of no avail, and, seeing the battle 
lost, he rushed into the midst of 
fell sword in hand, in a manner, tayH E«Vj* 
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of the eon of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal, to the Nuinidians to pursue the enemy) and, bring- 
The lose on his side had amounted, according to ing up his cavalry to the centre of the field, by a 
Polybius, to 10,000 men, while it is exaggerated well-timed charge upon the rear of the Roman ra- 
by the jftoman writers (who appear anxious to fantry, at the same time that they were engaged 
moke the ^battle of the Metaurus a compensation both in front and flank with Hannibal’s African 
for that of Cannae), to more than 50,000. But the and Spanish foot, effectually decided the fortune of 
amount of loss is unimportant ; the battle was de- the day. (Polyb. iiL 115 — 118 ; Liv. xxiL 46 — 
cisive of the fate of the war in Italy. (Polyb. xi. 48.) Appian, whose account of the battle of 
1—3; Liv. xxviL 36, 39 y 43 — 49; Appian, IJisp. Cannae ( Annib . 20 — 24) differs very much from 
28, Annib. 52, 53 ; Zonar. ix. 9 ; Oros. iv. 18 ; that of Polybius* and is far less probable, assign* 
Eutrop. iii. 18.) The consul, C. Nero, ’hastened the command of the left wing of the Carthaginian 
back to Apulia almost as speedily as he had* come, army to Ilanno, and that of the right to Mago, and 
and is said to have annonnced to Hannibal the does not mention Hasdrubal at all. It is more 
defeat and death of his brother, by throwing down singular, that after this time his name does not , 
before his camp the severed head of Hasdrubal. occur again either in Polybius or Livy. 

(Liv. xx vh. 51.) 9. Surnamed the Bald (Calvus), commander of 

The merits of Hasdrubal as a general are known the Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia in the Se- 
to us more by the general admission of his enemies, cond Punic War, b. c. 215. The revolt of Hamp- 
who speak of him as a worthy rival of his father sicora in Sardinia having excited in the government 
and his brother, than from any judgment we can of Carthage hopes of recovering that important 
ourselves form from the imperfect and perverted island, they placed under the command of Hasdru- 
accounts that have been transmitted to us. Of his bal a fleet and army equal to those sent into Spain 
personal character we know nothing : not a single under Mago, with which he put to sea; but a storm 
anecdote, not a single individual trait, has been drove his armament 20 the Balearic islands, where 
preserved to as by the Roman writers of the man he was obliged to remain some time in order to 
who for so many years maintained the struggle refit. Meanwhile, affairs in Sardinia had taken an 
against some of their ablest generals. Wo can only unfavourable turn, notwithstanding which, he 
conjecture, from some of the events of the Spanish landed his forces in the island, arid uniting them 
war, that he possessed to a great degree the same with those of Hampsicora, marched straight upon 
power over the minds of men that was evinced by Caralis, when they were met by the Roman praetor, 
other members of his family ; and his conduct T. Manlius. A pitched battle ensued, which ended 
towards the subject tribes seems to have been re- in the total defeat of the Carthaginian army. Has- 
garded as presenting a favourable contrast to that d rubai himself was made prisoner, and carried in 
of his namesake, the son of Cisco. (Polyb. ix. triumph to Rome by Manlius. (Liv. xxiiL 32,34, 
11.) 40, 41; Zonar. ix. 4; Eutrop. iii. 13.) 

7. A member of the senate of Carthage, who, 10. Son of Cisco, one of the Carthaginian generals 

according to Zonaras (viii. 22), took the lead in in Spain during the Second Punic War. He is first 
recommending the rejection of the demands of mentioned as arriving in that country, with a con- 
Rome, and the declaration of war, when the Roman siderablc army, in b. c. 214, and as so-operating 
embassy arrived at Carthage, afd?r the fall of Sa- with Hasdrubal and Mago, the two sons of Ha* 
guntum, B. c. 219. He is not mentioned by any milcar, in the campaign of that year. But, not- 
other writer. withstanding the union of their three armies, they 

8. An officer of high rank in the army of Han- were able to effect nothing decisive. The outline 

nibol. He is first mentioned as being entrusted by of the events which marked the Spanish war from 
that general with the care of transporting his army this year until the departure of Hasdrubal the son 
over tho Po (Polyb. iii. G6 ) ; and we afterwards of Hamilcar to Italy, has been already given in 
find him employed in preparing the arrangements the life of the latter [No. 6], and it seems un- 
for tho well-known stratagem by which Hannibal necessary to recapitulate it, in order to> point out 
eluded the vigilance of Fabius, and effected his the share w hich the son of Cisco took m the sue- 
escape from Campania through the passes of the cesses or reverses of the Carthaginian arms. From 
Apennines. (Id. iiL 93 ; Liv. xxii. 16.) He at an early period of the war, dissensions arose be- 
this time held the chief direction of all military tween the three generals, which doubtless con- 
works (<J teiTovpyi&y rtray/xivos) ; but there tributed not ft little to the fluctuations of its 
w little doubt that it is the same person whom we success, and which appear to have risen to a still 
a terwardg find in command of Hannibal's camp greater height after the defeat and death of the two 
at ueronium on the occasion of his action with Mi- Scipios (n,c. 212) hod left them apparently an- 
ti?*! 11 iii. 102), and who also commanded disputed masters of Spain. The particular part 

tne left wing of the Carthaginian array at the battle which the son of Cisco took in these is nowhere 

(*• c - 216). On that memorable day, mentioned, but it is difficult to avoid the conjecture 
ThS • . renderwd most important services, that they were in great part owing to his jealousy 

ne Spanish and Gaulish horse under his command, of the sons of Hamilcar; and Polybius expressly 
the ft* 1 °®*** na * e c °mbat, obtained the victory over charges him (ix. 11, x. 35, 36) with alienating the 
Roman cavalry to which they were opposed, minds of the Spaniards by his arrogance and 
the ? lece ^ th® Sweater part of them, and dispersed rapacity, among others that of Indibilis, one of tho 
, 8000 *• he saw his victory in this chiefs who had been most faithfully attached to 
tionn. l 0 * hastened to recal his the Carthaginian cause. [Indibilw.] 

Port of?? H[? mad led them to the sup- When Hasdrubal the son of Hamilcar, after his 

aaainst wtf N cav<dr y of the right wing, defeat at Baecula by Scipio (». c. 209)* moved 

bfinwl th ,0m Roman allies had hitherto main- northwards across the Tagus, he was joined by hie 
the «#■«!?• 1,)< A 1° flight on perceiving two colleagues, and, at the council of war held by 

"r °* Hasdrubal. lle thereupon left it them, it was agreed, that while the son of Hamilton 
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should prosecute his march to Italy, the son of horrible scheme : the camp of Haadrubal and that 
Gilcb should confine himself to the defence of Lu- of Syphox were set on lire at the same time, while 
* sitania and the western provinces of Spain, taking they were surrounded by the enemyV^troqns : 
care to avoid a battle with Scipio. (Liv. xxvii. thousands of their men perished in the (|ppMPS,^he 
20.) This accounts for his inaction during the rest fell by the sword of the enemy in thaflarkness 
following year. Jn the summer of 207 we hear of and confusion : out of 90,000 men, it is said that 
him in the extreme south, near Gades, where he a few fugitives alone escaped, to tell the tale of thi s 
was joined by Mago with the remains of his army, fearful massacre. Among these, however, waa 
after his defeat by M. Silanus. [Mago.] But Hasdrubal himself, who hastened from the scene of 
though Scipio followed Mago to the south, and en- the disaster to Carthage, where he succeeded in 
dcavoured to bring Hasdrubal to a battle, that persuading the senate once more to try the fortune 
general evaded his designs, and the campaign came of wan Syphax had also escaped, and was soon 
to a close without any decisive action. The next able to raise another army of Numidians, with 
year (206) having greatly augmented his army by which he again joined Hasdrubqi* But their 
fresh levies, Hasdrubal found himself at the head united forces were a second time overthrown by 
of a force of 70.000 foot and 4500 horse, with Scipio ; and while Syphax fled once more into 
which he and Mago no longer hesitated to meet Numidia, Hasdrubal returned to Carthage, b. C. 
the enemy in the field. They were attacked by 203. (Polyb. xiv. 1 — 8 ; Liv. xxix. 35, xxx. 3 — 
Scipio at a place called by Polybius Elinga, by 8 ; Appian, Pun. 13 — 23; Zonar. ix. 12.) This 
Livy Silpia, situated apparently in the mining dis- is the last notice of him that occurs in Polybius or 
trict of Baetica, and, after a long and obstinate Livy ; according to Appian, on the contrary, he 
combat, totally defeated. This battle, which seems avoided returning to Cartilage, from apprehension 
to have been one of the most striking instances of of the popular fury, and assembled a force of mer* 
Scipio’s military genius, was decisive of the war in cenary and Numidian troops, with which he kept 
Spain ; Hasdrubal and Mago, with the remains of the field on his own account, having been eon- 
their scattered army, took refuge within the walls demned to death for his ill success by the Car- 
of Gades. (Polyb. xi. 20 — 24 ; Liv. xxviii. 1 — 3, thaginian government. Notwithstanding this, he 
12 — 16 ; Appian, Hisp. 24 — 28.) The former continued to concert measures, and co-operate with 
appears to have henceforth abandoned all hopes of his successor, Hanno the son of llamilcar ; and on 
prosecuting the war in Spain, and turned all his the arrival of Hannibal from Italy hit sentence was 
attention to Africa, where Scipio had already reversed, and the troops he had collected placed 
entered into negotiations with Syphax, the power- under the command of that general. But the po- 
ful king of the Massaesylians. Hasdrubal, alarmed pular feeling against him had not subsided : he was 
at these overtures, hastened in person to the court ! compelled to conceal himself within the city, and, 
of the Numidian king, where it is said he arrived on some occasion of a sudden outbreak of party 
at the same time with Scipio himself, and spent violence, he was pursued by his enemies, and with 
some days in friendly intercourse with his dreaded difficulty escaped to the tomb of his family, where 
adversary. (Liv. xxviii. 17, 18 ; Appian, Hisp. he put an end to his life by poison. His head was 
^30.) He was, however, successful in detaching cut off and paraded in triumph by the populace 
Inpbax from his meditated alliance with Rome, a through the city.* (Appian, Pun. 24, 29, 30, 86, 
iStwcess said to have been owing in great part to 38 ; Zonar. ix. 12, 13.) 
the charms of his daughter Sophonisba, whom he 1 1. A Hasdrubal, who must be distinct from 
gave in marriage to the Numidian prince ; but this the preceding, is mentioned by Livy and Appian as 
same measure had the effect of completing the commanding the Carthaginian fleet in Africa in 
alienation of Masinissa, prince of the Massylians, n. r. 203. According to the Roman accounts he 
to whom Sophonisba had been previously promised, was guilty of a flagrant violation of the law of 
Hasdrubal, however, did not regard his enmity in nations hy attacking the quinquereme in which the 
comparison with the friendship of Syphax, whom ambassadors sent by Scipio were returning to his 
he not long after instigated to invade the territories camp: they, however, made their eseape to the 
of Masinissa, and expel that prince from the whole , land. He bad previously been engaged in au 
of his hereditary dominions. (Liv. xxix. 23, 31 ; attack upon the Roman squadron under Cn. Octa- 
Appian, Pun. 10 — 12 ; Zonar. ix. 11, 12.) I vius, which, together with a large fleet of trans- 

Such was the state of affairs when Scipio landed ports, had been wrecked on the coast near Car- 
in Africa, in b. c. 204. Hasdrubal, who was at thage. ( Liv. xxx. 24, 25 t Appian, Putu 84.) I* 
this time regarded as one of the chief citizens in his is probable that he is the same who had bean sent to 
native state, was immediately placed at the head Italy, at an earlier period of the same year, to urge 
of the Carthaginian land forces, and succeeded in the return of Hannibal to Africa* (Id , Ann& W 
levying an army of 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, 12. Surnamed the Kid {Ilaeduu, Liv. xxx. 42< 
which was quickly joined by Syphax with a force * Epupos , Appian, Pun. 34), was one of the loaders 
of 50,000 foot and 1 0,000 horse. The approach of the party at Carthage favourable to ^ 
of these two powerful armies compelled Scipio to wards tne end of the Second Punic Wan 
raise the siege of Utica, and establish his camp in when the envoys sent by Scipio were in dsngt* 
a strong position on a projecting headland, while of their lives from the fury of the populace r** 
Hasdrubal and Syphax formed two separate camps Carthage, it was this Hasdrubal, ^together wt 
to watch and, as it were, blockade him throughout Hanno, the leader of the anti-Bartiim party* 
the winter. The Numidian king, however, allowed terposed to protect them, and sent Iham: * . f 
himself to be engaged in negotiations with Scipio, from the city under convoy of two QtftfetpWw* 
during the course of which the Roman general was triremes. (Liv. xxx. 25 f Appian, 
led to form the dreadful project of burning both cording to Appian ( lb» 49), na was ona ^ 
the hostile camps. With the assistance of Masi- hassadom sent to Scipio to sue for psact 
nissa, he was enabled fully to accomplish this battle of Zama (b. c . 202). Livy aL*) men 
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hiitt M one of the envoys (all men of the highest 
rank at Carthage) deputed to Rome to fix the terms 
of the final treaty of peace on that occasion, and 
attributea^|jhe success of the negotiation in great 
measure tmWm personal influence and ability. (Liv. 
xxx. 42). On his return to Carthage he is again 
mentioned as taking part against Hannibal in the 
discussions concerning the peace. {Id. ib. 44.) 

13. General of the Carthaginians in their last 
fatal struggle with Rome, known by the name of 
the Third Punic War. He is first mentioned at 
the time of the breaking out of the war with»Ma- 
Binissa, which immediately preceded that with 
Rome, ». c. 150jft Hasdrubal at this time held the 
office caltdd by Appian boetharch ( (iojO*PX os )i 
the nature of which is very uncertain ; but when 
Masinissa, after the insult offered to his two sons, 
Gulussa and Micipsa, whom he had sent to Car- 
thage as ambassadors, commenced open hostilities 
by the siege of Oroscopa, Hasdrubal was sent 
against him at the head of ‘25,000 foot and 400 
horse, which forces were quickly increased by the 
accession of 6000 Numidian cavalry, who deserted 
from Masinissa. With this force he did not hesi- 
tate to give battle to the Numidian king: the 
action which ensued was fiercely contested from 
morning till night, without any decisive advantage 
on either side ; negotiations wen? then commenced 
hy the intervention of Seipio, who was accidentally 
present ; but these proved abortive, and Masinissa 
afterwards succeeded in shutting up Hasdrubal in 
such a position that he was able to cut off his su|>- 
pliea, and finally compelled him by famine to capi- 
tulnte. By the terms of the treaty, the Cartha- 
ginians were allowed to depart in safety, leaving 
their arms and baggage ; but these conditions were 
shamefully violated : the Nuinidians attacked them 
on theii; march in this defenceless state, and cut to 
pieces by far the greater part of them ; very few 
made their eseape, together witfi Hasdrubal, to 
Carthage. (Appian, Pun. 70 — 73.) After this 
disaster, the Carthaginians, apprehensive of the 
danger that threatened them from Rome, sought to 
avert it by casting the responsibility of the Late 
events upon individuals, and accordingly passed sen- 
tence of banishment on Hasdrubal, together with all 
the other leaders in the war against Masinissa, He 
thereupon took refuge among the neighbouring 
Africans, and soon collected around his standard 
an anmy of 20,000 men, with which he awaited 
the issue of events. The Carthaginians found, 
when too late, that all concessions were unavailing 
to conciliate their inexorable enemies ; and while 
they prepared for a desperate resistance within the 
j^ty, they hastened to mail the sentence of Has- 
anibal, and appointed him to the chief command 
without the walls, b. c. 149. His own army gave 
him the complete command of the open country, 
*hd enabled him to secure abundant supplies to the 
c* y, while the Romans with difficulty drew their 
provisions from a few detached towns on the const. 

ovenng in the neighbourhood of Carthage, with- 
al approaching dose to the enemy, Hasdrubal 
e, ? te “ them from regularly investing the city, 

imnLi j n Jf an * his light cavalry, harassed and 
impeded all their movements. At length the Ro- 
an Manilius, waa induced to undertake 

a. stronghold in the 
" Hasdrubal had established his hoad- 

him fmJ ,v Ul from succeeding in dislodging 
f m whence, he was repulsed with heavy loss. 


and suffered severely in his retreat. (Appian- Pun. 
74, 80, 93, 94, 97, 102—104 ; Liv. Epit. xli^ 
A second attempt on the part of Manilius having 
proved equally unsuccessful, Hasdrubal became so 
elated that he aspired to the sole command, and 
procured the deposition of the other Hasdrubal, the 
grandson of Masinissa [No. 14], who had hitherto 
held the command within the city {Id. 108, 111). 
On the arrival of Scipio (b.c. 147) 'to carry on the 
war, which had been so much mismanaged by his 
predecessors, Hasdrubal advanced close to the 
walls of Carthage, and encamped within five 
stadia of the city, immediately opposite to the 
camp of the Roman general. But notwithstanding 
this proximity, he did not prevent Scipio from sur- 
prising by a night attack the quarter of the city 
called Megara. By way of revenging himself for 
this disaster, Hasdrubal, who had now withdrawn 
his forces within the walls of Carthage, put to 
death all the Roman prisoners, having previously 
mutilated them in the most horrible manner, and 
in this state exposed them on the walls to the eyes 
of their countrymen. By this act of wanton bar- 
barity he alienated the minds of many of his 
fellow-citizens at the same time that he exasperated 
the enemy ; and the clamour was loud against him 
in the senate of Carthage. But he now found him- 
self in the uncontrolled direction of the military 
force within the city, a position of which he 
availed himself to establish a despotic authority : 
he put to death many of the senators who were 
opposed to him, and assumed the garb and manners 
of royalty. When Scipio had at length succeeded 
in completely investing the city, and famine began 
to make itself felt within the walls, Hasdrubal 
carefully reserved the supplies which from time to 
time were introduced, and distributed them only 
among his soldiers and those of the citizens on 
whom he mainly relied for the defence. At the 
same time he opened negotiations with Scipic 
through the medium of Gulussa; but that gener 
having offered him terms only for himself with his " 
family and a few friends, he refused to purchase 
his personal safety by the abandonment of his 
country. Meanwhile the siege of Carthage was 
more and more closely pressed, and in the spring 
of I4(i Hnsdrubal saw himself compelled to aban- 
don the defence of the port and other quarters of 
the city, and collect all his forces into the citadel 
called Byr&a. Against this Scipio now concentra- 
ted all his attacks ; the ground was contested foot 
by foot, but the Romans renewed their assaults 
without ceasing, both by night and day, and gra- 
dually advanced by burning and demolishing the 
houses along all the streets which led to the citadel. 
At length the mass of the inhabitants submitted to 
Scipio, and were received as prisoners ; the Roman 
deserters alone, with a few others who despaired 
of pardon, took refuge in the sacred precincts of the 
temple of Aesculapius, and still held out with the 
fury of desperation. Hasdrubal at first fled thither 
with his wife and children ; but afterwards made 
his escape secretly to Scipio, who spared his life. 
It is said that his wife, after upbraiding him with 
his weakness, threw herself and her children into 
the flames of the burning temple. Scipio carried 
him prisoner to Rome, where, after adorning the 
triumph of his conqueror, he spent the rest of his 
life in an honourable captivity in some one of the 
provincial towns of Italy. (Appian, Pun. 114, 118, 
120, 12ti — 131 ; Polyb. Em. xxxix. ; Zonar. ix. 
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29, 3$, ; Liv. Epit. li. ; Oros. iv. 22, 23 ; Flor. ii. 

. Polybius, from whom all our accounts of 
war are directly or indirectly derived, has 
drawn the character of Hasdrubal in the blackest 
colours, and probably not without prejudice : the 
circumstances in which he was placed must have 
palliated, if not excused, many arbitrary acts ; and 
however justly he may be reproached with cruelty, 
there seems strong evidence of his being a man of 
much greater ability than the historian is willing 
to allow. Nor must we forget that he refused to 
purchase his own personal safety so long as there 
remained even the slightest chance of obtaining 
that of his country. 

14. A grandson of Masinissa by the mother's 
side, but apparently a Carthaginian by birth, lie 
was appointed to the chief command within the 
walls of the city, when the Carthaginians, in b. c. 
149, prepared for their last desperate resistance 
against the Roman consuls Censorinus and Mani- 
lius. How far we are to ascribe to his authority 
or directions the energetic measures adopted for the 
defence of the city, or the successful resistance 
opposed for more than a year to the Roman arms, 
we know not, as his name is not again mentioned 
by Appian until after the defeat of Calpumius 
Piso at Hippo in the following year, n. c. 148. 
This success following the repeated repulses of 
Manilius in his attacks on Nepheris, had greatly 
elated the Carthaginians ; and in this excitement 
of spirits, they seem to have been easily led to be- 
lieve a charge brought by his enemies against Has- 
drubal of having betrayed their interests for the j 
sake of his brother-in-law, Gulussa. The accusa- J 
tion was brought forward in the senate, and before 
Hasdrubal, astounded at the unexpected charge, 
could utter a word in his defence, a tumult arose, 
in the midst of which he was struck down, and 
despatched with blows from the benches of the 
gmpators used as clubs. According to Appian, his 
Hpatruction was caused by the intrigues of his rival 
"Sad namesake. No. 13. (Appian, Pun. 93, 111; 
Oros. iv. 22.) [E.H.B.J 

HATERIA'NUS, the name of one of the 
early commentators on Virgil quoted in the 
Virgili* Moroni a Interprets [Vfcw.v, published > 
from a Verona Palimpsest, by Ang. Mai, Mediolan. j 


to be without a head?” — an offensive question, 
since it obliged Tiberius to declare his intentions, 
and he gravely rebuked its author. ^Suejb Tib. 
29.) When the senate broke up, Hawfiil repaired 
to the palace to implore pardon. Pro found the 
emperor walking, attended by a guard. Either to 
escape his importunity (Suet. Tib. 27), or in anger 
at his presumption (Tac. xb. 13), Tiberius turned 
away from Haterius, who, in the energy of sup- 
plication, had cast himself at his feet. Accident- 
ally, or in struggling to be rid of the suppliant, 
Tiberius himself fell to the ground, and Haterius 
narrowly avoided being slain by the guard. The 
intercession of the empress-motht% Li via, at length 
rescued Haterius from peril. We find nim after- 
wards, in a. d. 16, advocating a sumptuary law, to 
restrain the use of gold-plate and silk garments 
(Tac. xb. ii. 33), and in 22 moving that a decree of 
the senate, which conferred the Tribunicia Potestas 
on Drusus, the emperor's son, be inscribed in letters 
of gold, and affixed to the walls of the curia (Tac. 
ib. iii. 57 ) — a useless piece of adulation, since the 
decree was little more than matter of course. If 
the systematic legacy-hunter mentioned by Seneca 
(dc /ten. vi. 38) were the same Q. Haterius, it ac- 
cords well with his servility as a senator. 

The reputation of Haterius was, however, higher 
in the rhetorical schools than in the senate. Ilis 
character as a declaimer is sketched by Seneca the 
rhetorician, who had heard him {Excerpt. Controv. 
Proem, iv. p. 422, Bipont. ed.), and by Seneca the 
philosopher {Ep. 40). Their accounts are confirmed 
by Tacitus {Ann. iv. 61), and may be thus com- 
pressed. His voice was sonorous, his lungs un- 
wearied, his invention fertile, and his sophistical 
ingenuity, though it sometimes betrayed him into 
ludicrous blunders, was extraordinary. There was 
much to applaud, more to excuse or condemn, in his 
declamation. Augustus said that his eloquence 
needed a dmg-Aain — “ Haterius noster sufflami- 
nandus est ”• — it not only ran, bat it ran down- 
bill. He had so little control over his volubility, 
that he employed a freedman to punctuate his dis- 
course while speaking, and the partitions and tran- 
sitions of his theme were regulated by this monitor. 
Seneca, the philosopher (/. e.), censures him se- 
verely. He began impetuously, he ceased abruptly. 



1818. LW. R.] 

HATE'RIUS. The name, like Adrian, Atria, 
&c., is frequently written Aterius, but the aspirated 
form is preferable. (Orelli, Jnscr. n. 1825.) 

1. Haterius, a jurist, contemporary with Cicero. 
[ATBRIU8.] 

2. Haterius was proscribed by Augustus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus, in B.c. 43, and betrayed by 
one of his slaves, who received his freedom in re- 
corn pence. The sons of Haterius wished to purchase 
their father's confiscated estate, but were outbid 
and insulted by his betrayer. His insolence, how- 
ever, aroused the sympathy of the people, and the 
triumvirs reduced him to his former servile con- 
dition, and assigned him to the family of his lato 
master. (Appian, D. C. iv. 29.) 

3. Q, Haterius, a senator and rhetorician in 
the age of Augustus and Tiberius, and, in what 
year is unknown, a supplementary consul. (Tac. 
Ann. n. 33.) In the contest of mutual distrust 
and dissimulation between the senate and Tiberius 
on bis accession, a. ». 14 (Tac. Ann. j. 11 — 13), 
Haterius unguardedly asked the cautious emperor, 
“ how long he meant to suffer the commonwealth 


[ His manner was abhorrent from common sense, 
good taste, and Roman usage. The evolutions of 
Cicero were slow and decorous ; but the -rapid 
verbiage of Haterius was suitable only to the back* 
nied demagogue, and excitable crowd of a Greek 
•agora. The elder Seneca frequently cites the de- 
clamations of Haterius (Suas. 2, 8, 6, 7, Cotdroo. 
6, 16, 17, 23, 27, 28, 29), but Tacitus says that 
his works were in his age nearly obsolete. ( Aag 
iv. 6 1 .) The best specimens of the rhetoric of rorij 
rius are, — Sen. 8ua». 6,7, and Comtroo. 6 t Book 
at Controv. i. ; in the hitter, Seneca praise* fp 
pathos of the declaimer. Haterius died *t the f|P® 
of a. d. 26, in the eighty-ninth year-ef 
(Tac. Atm. ir. 61 ; Euseb. Ckrom. n. ifTj 

Hieron. Ep. ad Pammaeh. ado. errdr. doa*> 
rrmol.) His sons appear to have died hehw *j®' 
(Sen. Excerpt. Controe. Proem. Biffed. 

It is worth noting, that Haterius Is 
Seneca (/. c.) of archaisms, hot those 
were words or phrases from Cicero— so bnef an 
the meridian of Latin prose. ' 

4. 1>. Haterius Aorippa, a «o» +or P 
ceding. [Agrippa, p. 77, a.] J 
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5. Q. Hatwuus Antoninus, probably a son of I Polymestor, who had murdered him, pretending 

No. 4, was consul in a. d. 53. (Tac. Ann. xii. 58.) that she was going to inform him of a treasuft 
He ^j ffsi pq^od his patrimonial estate, and in his which was concealed at Ilium. When Polymestor 
latter yealiiieas a pensionary of Nero. (Tac. id. arrived with his two sons, Hecabe murdered the 
xiii. 84.) vBd is thought by some to be the pro- children, and tore out the eyes of Polymestor. 
fessional legacy-hunter mentioned by Seneca (de Agamemnon pardoned her for the crime, and Poly- 
Jbn. vi. 30). mestor prophesied to her that she should be metar 

6. HatbrjU8 Rufus, a Roman eques, who morphosed into a she- dog, and should leap into the 

perished in the theatre at Syracuse by the awk- sea at a place called Cynosema. (Strab. p. 595 ; 
wardness of a gladiator, and thereby fulfilled his Thuc. viii. 104.) According to Ovid {Met. xiii. 
dr eam of the previous night, that the Retiarius slew 423 — 575), this prophecy was fulfilled in Thrace, 
him. (Val. Max. i. 7. § 8.) [W. B. D.J the inhabitants of which stoned her; but she was 

HEBDOMA'GETES (‘ESdonayirijs), a sur- metamorphosed into a dog, and in this form she 
name of Apollo, jrhich was derived, according to howled through the country for a long time. (Comp, 
some, frortf the fact of sacrifices being offered to Hygin. Fab. Ill; Serv. ad Virg. Aen. iii. 6 ; Cic. 
him on the seventh of every month, the seventh Tuxc. iii. 26.) According to other accounts she was 
of some month being looked Upon ns the god’s given as a slave to Odysseus, and in despair she 
birthday. Others connect the name with the fact leaped into the Hellespont (Diet. Cret. v. 13), or 
that at the festivals of Apollo, the procession was being anxious to die, she uttered such invectives 
led by seven boys and seven maidens. (Aeschyl. against the Greeks, that the warriore put her to 
Sept, 804 ; Herod, vi. 57 ; Lobeck, Agluoph. p. death, and called the place where she was buried 
434.) [L. S.] kvvos ar\ixa , with reference to her impudent invec- 

HEBK (*H6tj), the personification of youth, is tives. (Diet. Cret. v. 16.) Respecting her children 
described as a daughter of Zeus and Hera (Apollod. by Priam, see Apollodt iii. 12. §5: comp. Pm- 
i. 3. $ 1.), and is, according to the Iliad (iv. 2), am us. Hector, PaMs. [L. S.] 

the minister of the gods, who fills their cups with II EC A HUGE ('EKacpyq), a daughter of Boreas, 

nectar; she assists Hera in putting the horses to and one of' the Hyperborean maidens, who were 
her chariot (v. 722) ; and she bathes and dresses believed to have introduced the worship of Artemis 
her brother Ares (v. 905). According to the in Delos. (Callim. IIymn. in Del. 292; Paus. i. 
Odyssey (xi. 603; comp. lies. Theog. 950), she 43. § 4, v.. 7. § 4 ; Herod, iv. 35.) The name 
was married to Heracles after his apotheosis. Hecaorge signifies hitting at a distance; and it is 
Later traditions, however, describe her as having not improbable that the story of the Hyperborean 
become by Heracles the mother of two sons, Alex- maiden may have arisen out of an attribute of 
iares and Anticetus (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7), and as a Artemis, who bore the surname of Ilecaerge. 
divinity who had it in her power* to make persons (Anton. Lib. 13.) Aphrodite had the same sur- 
of an advanced age young again. (Ov. Met. ix. 400, name at Iulis in Cos. (Anton. Lib. 1.) [L. S.] 

&c.) She was worshipped at Athens, where she HECAERGUS (*E nadpyos), a surname of 
had an altar in the Cynosarges, near one of Hera- Apollo, of the 6ame meaning as Hecaerge in the 
ties. (Pans. i. 19. § 3.) Under the name of the case of Artemis. (Horn. 11. i. 147.) Here too 
female Ganymedea (Ganymeda) A Dia, she was tradition has metamorphosed the attribute of tbef/j 
worshipped in a sacred grove at Sicyon and Phlius. god into a distinct being, for Servius (ad Aen. xL • 
(Paus. ii. 13. $ 3 ; Strab. viii. p. 382.) 532, 858) speaks of one Hacaergus as a teacher 

At Rome the goddess was worshipped under the and priest of Apollo and Artemis. [L. S.] 

corresponding name of Juventas, and that at a very llK'CALE ('E/cdArj), a poor old woman, who 
early time, for her chapel on the Capitol existed hospitably received into her house Theseus, when 
before the temple of Jupiter was built there ; and he had gone out for. the purpose of killing the 
she, as well as Terminus, is said to have opposed Marathonian bull. As she had vowed to offer up 
the consecration of the temple of Jupiter. (Liv. to Zens a sacrifice for the safe return of the hero, 
•>4.) Another temple of Juventas, in the Circus and died before his return, Theseus himself or- 
Maximus, was vowed by the consul M. Liviua, dnined that the inhabitants of the Attic tetrapolis 
after the defeat of Ilasdrubal, in b. c. 207, and was should offer a sacrifice to her and Zeus Hecalus, or 
consecrated 16 years afterwards. (Liv. xxxvi. 36; Hecalcius. ( Phi t. Tkes. 14 ; Callim. Fragm. 40, 
comp. xxi. 62 ; Dionys. iv. 15, when; a temple of Bentley ; Ov. Itemed. Am. 747.) [L. S.] 

Juventas is mentioned as early as the reign of HECAME'DE ('ExcmtfS?;), a maiden of Te- 
wat * T ? lli,w * August, de Civ. Dei, iv. 23 ; Plin. nedos, and daughter of Arsinous. When Achilles 
^Xxix. 4, 14, xxxv. 36, 22.) [L. S.] took the isbuid, Hecomede was given to Nestor as 

HE CABE CExdftj), or in Latin HE'CUBA, a a slave. (Horn. ft. xi. 622, xiv. 6.) [L. S.] 

Jtughter Dymas in Phrygia, and second wife of HKCATAKUS ('EKaralbr), tyrant of Cardia, is 
of Troy, (Horn. II. xvi. 716, xxiL first mentioned as one of the friends of Alexander 
n 1 ***• ^ 2* 8 5.) Some described her the Great, and was selected by that monarch im- 

daughter of Cisseus, or the Phrygian river- mediately after his accession (n. c. 386) to under- 
Metope. ( Eurip. Her. S ; tako the perilous duty of putting down the threat- 
tramd T* ^ om * P* 1088.) According to the ened revolt of Attalus in Asia. He crossed over 
rageuy of Euripides, which bears her name, she to that continent with a considerable force, with 
Troy 01 ^ 11 the Greeks on their taking which he joined the army of Pannenion ; but 

hud *1 Wa * oarr *®d b y them to Chersonesus ; after consulting with that general, he deemed it 
On thif ttlere ber daughter Polyxena sacrificed, inexpedient to attempt his object by open force, 
bodv nt if m< i waves of the sea washed the and caused Attalus to be secretly assassinated. 

*tood tho tenf* t,S ° n P . ol y doru » on the coast where (Diod. xvii. 2, 5 ; comp. Curt. vii. 1. $ 3.) As we 
kept u ,n *he captive women were find no mention of Hecataeus during the operations 

ecaoe recognised the body, and sont for of Alexander in Asia, it must be presumed that 
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for some reason or another he did not accompany 
him in this expedition. (See, however. Curt vii. 1. 
§ 38.) Nor do we know any thing of the steps by 
which he raised himself to the sovereignty of his 
native city ; but it appears that he must have done 
so long before the death of Alexander, as we are 
told that his fellow-citizen, Euraenes, frequently 
employed his influence with the king, though in- 
effectually, to induce him to expel Hecataeus, and 
restore freedom to Cardia. (Plut. Earn. 3.) He 
seems to have enjoyed a high place in the confi- 
dence of Antipater, as he was chosen by him as his 
deputy to Leonnatus, to invoke the assistance of 
the latter in the Lamian war (j*. c. 323). Leonna- 
tus sought on this occasion to effect a reconciliation 
between Hecataeus and Eumenes, but without 
success ; and the latter, mistrusting the projects of 
Leonnatus, secretly withdrew to join Perdiccas. 
The name of Hecataeus is not again mentioned. 
(Diod. xviii. 14 ; Plut. Eum. 3.) [E. 11. B.] 

HECATAEUS ('ExaTa7oy). 1. Of Miletus, one 
of the earliest and most distinguished Greek histo- 
rians (logographers) and geographers. He was the 
son of Hegesander, and belonged to a very ancient 
and illustrious family (HenxLai. 143). According 
to Suidas, he was a contemporary of Dionysius of 
Miletus, and lived about the both olympiad, i. e. 
H. c. 520. Hence Larcher and others conclude 
that he was born about 550, so that in n. c. 500, 
the time at which he acted a prominent part among 
the lonians, he would have been about tifty years 
old. As Hecataeus further (Suidas, r. 'EAAai'*- 
kov) survived the Persian war for a short time, he 
seems to have died about b. c. 476, shortly aft**r 
the battles of Plataeae and Mvcale. Suidas tells us 
that Hecataeus was a pupil of Protagoras, which is 
utterly impossible for chronological reasons, just as 
it is impossible that Hecataeus should have been a 
friend of Xenocrates, as Strabo says (xii. p. 550 .) 
Hecataeus mnst have been possessed of considerable 
wealth, for, like many other eminent men of that 
age, he satisfied his desire for knowledge by travel- 
ling into distant countries, and seeing with his own 
eyes that which others learnt from books. We 
know from Herodotus (/. c.) that Hecataeus visited 
Egypt, and from the manner in which later writers 
speak of his geographical knowledge, there can l»e 
no doubt that he visited many other countries also. 
(Agathem. i. 1 ; Agatharch. Dr Ruhr. Mari, p. 
48.) The. fragments of his geographical work, 
which have come down to us, lead us to suppose 
that, besides the provinces of the Persian empire, 
he visited the coasts of the Euxine, Thrace, the 
whole of Greece, Oenotria, and even Liguria, Spain, 
and Libya, though of the last-mentioned countries 
he may have seen little more than the coasts. The 
time during which he was engaged in these travels 
cannot be accurately determined, though it must 
have been previous to the revolt of the lonians, that 
it, previous to B. c. 500, for after that event the 
war between the Greeks and Persians, as well as 
the advanced age of Hecataeus, would have thrown 
too many difficulties in his way ; and it further 
appears that he was well acquainted with the ex- 
tent and resources of the Persian empire at the 
time when his countrymen contemplated the revolt 
from Persia. (Herod. ▼. 36.) His geographical 
work, moreover, must have been written after the 
year B. c. 524, since in one of the extant fragments 
( 1 40, ed. Muller) he speaks of Boryza in Thrace asa 
Persian town, which it did not become till that year. 
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The only events in the life of Hecataeus of which 
we have any definite knowledge, are the part he' 
took in the insurrection of the lonians against the 
Persians. When Aristagoras was pkffijjjfyg the re- 
volt of the lonians, and all those whofn^a consulted 
agreed with hup, Hecataeus ^as the only Ope who 
dissuaded his countrymen from sucha ra$h undertak- 
ing, explaining to them the extent of the enepiy's 
empire and his power. When this advice w as dis- 
regarded, he exhorted them at least to provide 
themselves with a naval force, and for this purpose 
to make use of the treasures amassed in the temple 
at Branchidae. But this opinion also was qvertuled 
by the sanguine lonians (Hero^ v. 36), and the 
lonians revolted without being prepared io meet the 
enemy or to protect themselves. Subsequently, 
when Artaphernes and Otanes bad inyaded Ionia 
and Aeolis, and taken the towns ojf Clazomenae 
and Cuma, Aristagoras, who had brought about the 
misfortunes without the courage to eqdure them, 
meditated upon flight either to Sardinia or to Myr- 
cinus. Hecataeus advised him to do neither, but to 
take up a fortified position in the neighbouring 
island of Leros, and there to watch the issue of the 
events. (Herod, v. 124, 125.) This advice was 
rejected again, but the conduct of Hecataeus had 
been throughout that of a wise and experienced 
man. Even after the fall of Ionia under the strokes 
of the Persians, he did not desert his countrymen ; 
for we are told that he was sent os ambassador to 
Artaphernes, and prevailed upon the satrap to win 
the confidence of the lonians by a mild treatment. 
(Diod. Friujin. Vat. p. 41, ed. Dindorf.) After this 
we hear no more of Hecataeus, but the little wo 
know of him is*enough to justify the high praise 
which some of the ancients bestow upon him in 
mentioning him along with the greatest men. (Era- 
tosth. up, St rah. j. p. 7, xiv. p. 635 ; Aelian, V. [I. 
xiii. 20 ; IK-rmog. I)r (!rn. dicend. ii. 12 .) 

Hecataeus deposited the results of his travels and 
studies in two great works ; one geographical, 
ntitled TItplofiot 777 s, or iicpnfyi)?**, and the 
other historical, entitled rsvsaAoyfcu, or T trropiai. 
(Suid. r. 'EAAdvixor, where the heading of 
the article is a mistake for 'ExaraJos.) Tim 
passage of Suidas compared with one of Strabo (i. 
p. 7 ) clearly shows that Hecataeus wrote only two 
works, and that the other names or titles we meet 
with refer to subdivisions of the geographical work. 
The latter consisted of two parts, one of which 

tained a description of Europe, and the other of 
Asia, Egypt, and Libya. Both parts appear to have 
been subdivided into smaller sections ; thus we 
find one section belonging to the first part referred 
to under the name of llellespontus (§teph. By** 
s. v. TspcSos), and others belonging to the seepnd 
part, under the titles of A loAixd, II epfljyw** 
row, and ntptjrpitrts AiGvtji, (Steph. By*. 
’A/iafovc u»v, Alr)€pis, *lEA ivuoi). It is not 
determine the order in which Hecataeus described 
the different countries, and consequently also th® 
order in which the fragments still extant#hotila W 
arranged. The mode in which he treated hit 
jects may still be seen from some of the longer frag" 
ments: he first mentioned the name of peop w 
then the towns they inhabited, ana soipefrme* ■ 
gave an account of their foundation and ** 
thing that was remarkable in them. The 
the places from one another seem to have own 
fully marked. Hecataeus was the fifft Jnrtd 
writer who exercised his own judgment on 
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matters which he had to record, and used historical menta , Heidelberg, 1806, 8yo. p. 1 — 86 ; and the 
criticism in rejecting what appeared to him fabulous, fragments of both the Periegesis and the Genea- ! 
or endeavouring to raid out the historical truth which logies by R. H, Klausen, Hecataei Milerii Frag- 
formed the'^ptoundwork of a mythical tradition menta , Berlin, 1831, 8vo., and by C. and Th. 
(Paus. iii. 25. :§ S ; Arrian, Anab. ii. 16) ; still he Muller, Fragm. Hist. Grace., Paris, 1841, p. 1 — 31. 
is nevertheless Very dependent on Homer and other Each of these collections is preceded by a disserta- 
early poets,. Whereby he is led to mix up fables tion on the life and writings of Hecataeus. (Comp, 
with truth; but wherever ho gives tho results of Dahlmann, Iferodot. p. 1J2, &c. ; Ukert, Unter- 
his own observations, he is a correct and trust' suckungen uher die Geograpkie des Hecataeus u. Da- 
worthy guide. Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. i.'p. 7) masfes, Weimar, 1814.) 

seems to deny that Hecataeus made geographical 2. Of Abdera has often been confounded in 
maps ; but if we compare the statement of A gat he- ancient as well as in modem times with Hecataeus 
merus (i. 1) with Herodotus (v. 49), it is clear, on of Miletus. He was a contemporary of Alexander 
the one hand, thrft Hecataeus corrected and im- the Great and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and ap- 
proved the map of the earth drawn up by Anaxi- pears to have accompanied the former on his Asiatic 
mander, and it is probable, on the other, that the expedition as far as Syria. He was a pupil of the 
map which Aristagoras carried to Sparta for the Sceptic Pyrrho, and is himself called a philosopher, 
purpose of persuading Cleomenes to engage in a critic, and grammarian. (Suid. s. v. ’Ekotcuos ; 
war against Persia was either the work of Ifeca- Joseph, c. Apion. i. 22 ; l)iod. i. 47 ; Djgg. Laert. 
taeus, or had been drawn up according to his views ix. 61; Plut. Sgmpos. p. 666, e.) %rom the 
of the physical structure of tho earth. Callimachus manner in which he is spoken of by Eusebius 
(ap. Athen. ii. p. 70, comp. ix. p. 410), whose ( Fraep . Erang. ix. p. 239), we must infer that he 
opinion seems to lie followed by Arrian (Anab. v. was a man of great reputation on account of his 
6), regarded the Xleptjyytns rrjt 'Aalas, ascribed to extensive knowledge as &ell as on account of his 
Hecataeus, and belonging to the second part of his practical wisdom (irepl rdy tKaveiraros). 

geographical work, as spurious, and assigned it to a In the reign of the first Ptolemy he travelled up 
irr)fft«injs (an islander). It is not impossible that tho Nile as far as Thebes. He was the author of 
he may have found in the library of Alexandria a several works, of which, however, only a small 
periegesis of Asia ascribed to the celebrated Ileca- number of fragments have come down to us. 1. A 
taeus, but which was in reality a forgery, and had History of Egypt. (I)iod. i. 47 ; Phot. liibL Cod. 
nothing in common with the genuine work but 244, where lie is confounded with Hecataeus of 
the name of the author ; for such forged title-pages Miletus.) Whether the work on the philosophy of 
were not uncommon in the time of the Ptolemies, the Egyptians, attributed to him by Diogenes La- 
and literary impostors made a lu^pitive traffic of i rtius (i. Proocm. $ 10), was a distinct work, or 
them. (Hippocmt. vol. xv. pp. 1 05, 109, ed. only a portion of the History of Egypt, is uncer- 
Kiihn.) At any rate, even if we admit that Cal- tain. (Comp. Pint. Dc Is. et Os. p. 354, d.) This 
limachus really found a spurious periegesis, it does work on Egypt is one of the causes of the confusion 
not follow that the genuine work did not exist of our Hecataeus with the Milesian, who in his 
The second work of Hecataeus, t|)e Histories or Periegesis had likewise written on Egypt. 2. A 
Genealogies, was a prose account, in the form of work on the Hyperboreans. (SchoL ad Apollon. 
genealogies, of the poetical fables and traditions of Wind. ii. 675 ; Diod. ii. 47 ; Aelian, //. A. xi. 1 ; 
the Greeks. From the fragments which are quoted Steph. Bvz. s. re. ’EA/foia, Kapap€vnat.) 3. A 
from it, we see that it must have consisted of at History of the Jews, of which the book on Abraham 
least four sections. The first contained the tradi- mentioned by Josephus (Ant. Jud. i. 7), was pro- 
tions about Deucalion and his descendants ; the bably only a portion. This work is frequently re- 
second, the stories of Heracles and the Heracleidae , ferred to by the ancients (Joseph, c. Apion. i. 22 ; 
the third, apparently the Peloponnesian traditions ; Etiseb. Fraep. Evang. ix. p. 408, xiii. p. 680 ; Clem, 
and the fourth, those of Asia Minor. The value of Alex. Strom, v. p. 603, and others) ; but it was 
this, as well as his other, work cannot be dimi- declared spurious even by Origen (r. Cels. i. 15), 
mshed in our eyes by the fact of Herodotus contro- md modern critics ore divided in their opinions, 
verting several of his opinions (vi. 137, comp. i. Miidns attributes to our Hecataeus works on Homer 
H6, 202, ii. 3, 15, 21,23, 143, iv. 8, 36) ; but, on and Hesiod, but makes no mention of the historical 
the contrary, it is evident that Herodotus looked works which we have enumerated. The fragments 
upon him as a rival, whom it was worth whileendea- »f Hecataeus of Abdera have been collected bv P. 
vounng to refute and excel, and that he actually did Zorn, Hecataei Abdcritae Fragmenta, Altona, 1/30, 
excel him, does not require to be proved in this Ivo. (Comp. Creuzer, Hist. Grace. Antiquiss. 
pace. Herodotus knew the works of Hecataeus Fragni. p. 28, &c. ; Vossius, De Hist. Grace, p. 
^en and undoubtedly availed himself of them; 86, &c., ed. Westermann.) 
u the charge of Porphyrius (ap. Euseb. Fraep. 3. Of Tens, an historian, who is mentioned only 
x. p. 466), that Herodotus literally trail- by Strabo (xiv. p. 644), and is considered by Ukert 
mu . » e passages from Hecataeus is wholly 'ibid, p. 12) to be no other than Hecataeus of 
foundation. (Comp. Ilcrmog. De Form. Abdera. 

37 • <sl* i? ’• I)ion y** Thucvd. 5 ; Diod. i. 4. Of Eretria, is mentioned by Plutarch (Alex. 

stvlenftr *’ ^ ’ Suidaa.) Respecting the 26) among the historians of Alexander the Great, 

it Ann Strabo sayi£ that though prose, but is otherwise altogether unknown. Schweig- 

to poetry, and Hermo- haUser (ad A then. ii. p. 70) conjectures that he is the 
cleamp ^ failfe8 ^ fo f it* simplicity, purity, islander to whom Callimachus attributed the srspi- 
ffuaire w» >Wee tncss, and adds that the lan- tfyyots rijs ’Atr/ar ♦ but Creuzer (L e. p, 85) be- 
The fm P 1 * 1 "® an( i unmixed Ionic dialect. lieves, with far greater probability, that the epithet 
in Crenz ® enea i°gies are collected i "Eptrptsfo in Plutarch is a mistake, and that this 

ers Hisbor. Grace. Anttqumimorum Frag- Hecataeus is no other than Hecataeus of Abdera, 
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who is repeatedly mentioned among the historians (Orph. Lith. 48 ; Schol. ad Theoer. 1. e. ; Apollon, 
of Alexander, of whom he must have had frequent Rhod. iii. 121 1 ; Lycoph. 1175; Homt. Sat. j. 8. 
occasions to speak in his history of Egypt [L. S.] 35 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 257.) By Phorcos she became 
HECATAEUS, a statuary and silver-chaser of the mother of Scylla. (Apollon. Jfhod. iv. 829; 
some note, who seems, from the way in which he comp. Horn. Od. xii. 124.) There isanothet very 
is mentioned by Pliny, to hare been a native of important feature which arose out of the notion of 
Mytilene, and to have lived not long before the her being an infernal divinity, namely, she was re- 
time of Pompey the Great. (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. garded as a spectral being, who at night sent from 
12. a. 55 ; xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 25.) . .t. R S 'J the lower world all kinds of demons and terrible 

HE'CATE a mysterious divinity, who, phantoms, who taught sorcery and witchcraft, who 

according to the most common tradition, was a dwelt at places where two roads crossed each 
daughter of Persaeus or Perees and Astoria, whence other, on tombs, and near the blood of murdered 
she is called Perseis. (Apollod. i. 2. § 4 ; Apollon, persons. She herself too wanders about with the 
Rhod. iii. 478.) Others describe her as a daughter souls of the dead, and her approach is announced 
of Zeus and Pcmeter, and state that she was sent by the whining and howling of dogs. (Apollon, 
out by her father in search of Persephone (Schol. j Rhod. iii. 529, 861, iv. 829; Theoerit. L e.; Ov. 
ad llwocrit. ii. 12); others again make her a Ileroul. xii. 168, Afet. xiv. 405 ; Stat. Theb. iv. 428 ; 
daughter of Zeus either by Pheraea or by Hera Virg. Aen. iv. 609 ; Orph. Lith. 45, 47 ; Eustath. 
(Txetz. ad Lyc. 1175; Schol. ad Theoerit. ii. 36) ; ad Horn. p. 1197, 1887 ; Diod.iv. 45.) A number 
'and otheAt lastly, say that she was a daughter of of epithets given her by the poets contain allusions 
Leto or Tartarus. (Procl. in Plat. Cratyl. p. 112; to these features of the popular belief, or to her 
Orph. A tyon. 975.) Homer does not mention her. j form. She is described as of terrible appearance. 
According to the most genuine traditions, she ap- , either with three bodies or three heads, the one of 
pears to have been an aucient Thracian divinity, ; a horse, the second of a dog, and the third of a 
and a Ti tin. who, from the time of the Titans,* lion. (Orph. Argon. 9 75, &c. ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
ruled in heaven, on the earth, and in the sea, who ! pp. 1467, 1714.) In works of art she was some- 
bestowed on mortals wealth, victory, wisdom, good • times represented as a single being, but sometimes 
luck to sailors and hunters, and prosperity to youth 1 also as a three-headed monster. (Paus. ii. 28. § 8. 
and to the docks of cattle ; but all these blessings 30. § 2.) Besides Samothmce and Aegina, we 
might at the same time Ik; withheld by her, if find express mention of her worship at Argos 
mortals did not deserve them. She was the only ( Paus. ii. 30. § 2.) and at Athens, where she had 
one among the Titans who retained this power a sanctuary under the name of 'Ewnri/pyiMo, on the 
under the rule of Zeus, and she was honoured by , acropolis, not tar from the temple of Nice, (Pau6. 
all the immortal gods. She also assisted tiie gods ii. 30. $ 2.) Saudi statues or symbolical representa- 
in their war with the Gigantes, and slew Clytius. tions of Hecate (iudraia) were very numerous, 
(lies. Theog. 411 — 452 ; Apollod. i. 6. § 2.) This ! especially at Athens, where they stood before or in 
extensive power possessed by Ilecate was probably i houses, and on spots where two reads crossed each 
the reason that subsequently she was confounded other ; and it would seem that people consulted 
and identiiied with several other divinities, and at such llecataea as oracles. (Aristoph. Vt ftp. 816, 
length became a mystic goddess, to whom mysteries Lysistr. 64 ; Airip. Med. 396 ; Porphyr. de Ab- 
were celebrated in Samothrace (Lycoph. 77 ; Schol. din. ii. 16 ; Hesych. s. v. 'EjmEtcuo.) At the dose 
ad Aristoph. Pac. 277) and iu Aegina. (Paus. ii. of every month dishes with food were set out for 
30. § 2 ; comp. Plut. de Plum. 5.) For being as her and other avorters of evil at the points where 
it were the queen of all nature, we find her identi- two roads crossed each other ; and this food was 
fied with Demeter, Rhea (Cybele or Brimo); being consumed by poor people. (Aristoph. Plut. 596; 
a huntress and the protector of youth, she is the j Plut. Sympos. vii. 6.) The sacrifices offered to her 
same as Artemis (Curotrophos) ; and as a god- j consisted of dogs, honey, and black female lambs, 
dess of the moon, she •is regarded as the mystic | (Plut. Qnaesl. Horn. 49; SchoL ad Theoerit. ii. 12 ; 
Persephone. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 25, with the ; Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1032.) [I* S.J 

commentate ; Paus. i. 43, § 1.) She was further j HKCATODf/HUS. [HYPATODORtTS.) 
connected with the worship of other mystic divini- j il KCATOMNUS ('E/raT<fym*s), king or dynast 
ties, such as the Cabciri and Curctes (Schol. wl j of Caria, in the reign of Artaxerxes 111. He was 
Theoerit. ii. 12 ; Strain x. p. 472), and also with j appointed by the Persian king to command the 
Apollo and the Muses. (Atben. xiv. p.645; Strab. j naval forces destined to take part in the war 
x. p. 468.) The ground-work of the above-men- \ against E vagoras of Cyprus (Theopomp. ap. Phot. 
tioned confusions and identifications, especially with j p. 120a; Diod. xiv. 98); but the operations 
Demeter and Persephone, is contained in the Ho- j the war were at that time allowed to linger; and 
meric hymn to Demeter; for, according to this | it appears that Hecatomnus himself shared in the 
hymn, she was, besides Helios the only divinity spirit of disaffection towards Persia at that time str 
"who, from hercavc, observed the abduction of Perse- general; as when hostilities were at length W- 
phoue. With a torch in her hand, she accompanied sunned in earnest against ERMpras, he’iiqf only 
Demeter in the search after Persephone ; and when took no part in support of tmrFersiaii monarchy, 
the latter was found, Hecate remained with her as but secretly supplied Evagoras with Stuns of monjf 
her attendant and companion. She thus becomes a to raise mercenary troops. ( Died. xv. 2.) 
deity of the lower world ; but this notion does not notice, however, seems to have been tskOn of wi* 
occur till the time of the Greek tragedians, though act of treachery, a circumstance for whfck’thej“ifr‘ 
it is generally current among the later writers. She organised state of the Persian moaamby wftl 
is described in this capacity as a mighty and for- account: and Hecatomnus continued to 
mida bl e divinity, ruling over the souls of the de- session of Caria in a state of virtual 
parted; she is the goddess of purifications and until his death. The date of this Cliuliot'be en ~*~ 
expiations,. and is accompanied by Stygian dogs, tamed with certainty, but we iearn frbtt 
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( Panegyr. p. 74 d) that he -was still, ruling in u. c. 
380. Clinton has suggested that the date b. c. 
279, assigned by Pliny for the death of Maussolus, 
was in fact that of the commencement of his reign, 
and the deatn of bis father, Hecatomnus. (Plin. 
JL N. xxxvi. 6.) He left three sons, Maussolus, 
Idricus, and Pixodarus, all of whom, in their turn, 
succeeded him in the sovereignty ; and two 
daughters, Artemisia and Ada, who were married, 
according to the Asiatic custom, to their brothers 
Maussolus and Idrieus. (Strab. xiv. p. 656 ; Arr. 
A nab. i. 23.) Hecatomnus was a native of Mylasa, 
and made that city his capital and the seat of his 
government: hence we find on his coins the figure 
of Zeus Labrandenos (represented as walking and 
carrying a bipennis over his shoulder), from the 
celebrated temple of that name near Mylasa. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 659 ; Kckhel, vql. ii. p. 596.) [E. II. B.] 

IlECA'TON ('Exdrccj'), a Stoic philosopher, a 
native of Rhodes. All that we know of his per- 
sonal history is contained in a passage of Cicero 
(dr Off. iii. 15) ; but besides the name of his birth- 
place we learn nothing more from it than that he 
studied under Panuetius. He seems also to have 
been closely connected with the principal Stoic 
philosophers of his age. Of his somewhat volu- 
minous writings nothing now remains. He was 
the author of the following treatises : — hr. Offn iis 
(Cic.de Off. iii. 15, 23) ; fltpl dya6tSr y in at least 
nineteen books ; I Itpl dptrwu ; riepl iraOur ; Ilf pi 
T«At3e ; n«pl wapa86(t>>v, in at least thirteen books ; 
Xpttat (Diog. LaerL vii. 103, 101, 127, 125, 
90, 110, 87, 102, 124, 26, 172, vi. 4, 32, 95.) 
llecaton is also frequently mentioned bv Seneca in 

his treatise De Beneficiia. (Fabric. IJM. (Irarc. vol. 
::: ►/»« \ , . , ,, %r , 


iii. 563.) 
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HECTOR (^Eirrcsp), the chief hero of the Tro- 
jaus in their war with the Greeks, was the eldest 
son of Priam by llecahe, the husband of Andro- 
mache, and father of Scaiuandrius.* (Horn. II. ii. 
817 ; Apollod. iii, 12. §5; Theocrit. xv. 139.) 
Some traditions describe him ns a son of Apollo 
(fzetz. ad Lycojih. 265; Scliol. Venet. ml II. iii. 
314.), and speak of him as the father of two sons 
by Andromache, via. Scamandrins and H'lodamas, 
or Ampbineus. (Diet. CreU iii. 20.) According 
to the most common account, Protesilaus, who was 
the first of the Greeks that jumped upon the 'Trojan 
coast, was slain by Hector. (Lucian, hud. Mnrf. 

3, 1 ; Hygin. 7'«A. 113.) This, howe ver, is not 
mentioned in the Iliad ; and his first net dehcriWc, 
» that poem is his censure of Alexander (Paris) 
^ o, after having gone out to fight Alone Inns in 
single combat, took to flight (7/. iii. 39. Ac.) 

e mi sell then challenged Alenelnus. During 
{."* , U ® « e accompanied by Art**, with whom 

nc rushed forward to protect his friend Snrpednn, 
Greeks (v. 590, Ac. ) When Dio- 
Trniol wounded Ares, and was pressing the 
renii ® Hector hastened to the city to 

fvi ^ Athena fcfr nnsintancc. 

convfiixml- Hereupon “« went to Paris and had a 
the form Wl l and Helena, reproaching 
htolT; f0t hU cowardi “- He then went to 
absent* ^ iee ^ t -Andromache, but she was 

Scamamto * afterwards found her with her child 
Scae,u * The scene which 
beautiful — ^ ,° ne °f the most delicate and 

So th ? IH,ld ( vi Ac.). After 

turned toWti** T ®i 0f i hi * wifo and chiw » ho r <“ 
t0 battle, and challenged the bravest of the 


Greeks to single combat. No one ventured to 
come forward except Mcnelaus, who, however, was 
dissuaded from it by his friends. The lot then fell 
upon the Telamonian Ajax. Hector was wounded, 
and at nightfall the battle ceased, and the two 
heroes honoured each other with presents. After 
this he again distinguished himself by various 
feats (viii. 307, &c., x. 299, &c., xi. 163, &c.) In 
the fierce battle in the camp of the Greeks, he was 
struck with a stone by Ajax, and carried away 
from the field of battle (xiv. 402). Apollo cured 
his wound, and then led him back to battle. He 
there repelled Ajax, and fire was set to the ships 
of the Greeks (xv. 253, &c. xvi. 1 14, Ac.). In the 
encounter with Patroclus, he at first gave way, but, 
cncournged by Apollo, he returned, fought with 
Patroclus, slew him, took off his armour, and put it 
on himself (xvi. 654. Ac., xvii. 192). Thereupon a 
vehement contest took place about the body of Patro- 
olus, which Hector refused to give up. Polydamas 
advised him to withdraw to the city before the ar- 
rivabof Achilles, but the Trojan hero refused (xviii. 
160, Ac.). Apollo forbade Hector to enter upon a 
contest with Achilles ; bflt when the two heroes 
met, they were protected by Apollo and Athena 
(xx. 375, Ac.). The Trojans fled, but Hector, 
although called back by Inn parents in the most 
imploring terms, remained and awaited Achilles. 
When, however, the latter made his appearance. 
Hector took to flight, and was chased thrice around 
the city (xxii. 90, Ac.). His fall was now deter- 
mined on by Zeus and Athena ; and assuming the 
appearance of Deiphobus, Athena urged him to 
make his stand against the pursuer. Hector wns 
conquered, and fell pierced by the spear of Achilles 
(xxii. 182 — 330; comp. Diet. Cret. iii. 15). Achilles 
tied his body to bis own chariot, and thus dragged 
him into the camp of the Greeks; but later tradi- 
tions relate that he first dragged the body ‘thrice 
around the walls of Ilium. (Virg. Aen. i. 483.) 
In the camp the body wns thrown into the dust, 
that it might be devoured by the dogs. But Aphro- 
dite embalmed it with ambrosia, and Apollo pro- 
tected it by a cloud. At the command of Zeus, 
however, Achilles surrendered the body to the 
prayers of Priam (xxiv. 15, Ac. ; comp. Eustath. 
ail /him. p. 1273 ; Virg. Acti. i. 484). When the 
body arrived at Ilium, it^as placed on a bier; 
and while Andromache held the head of her be- 
loved Hector on her knees, the lamentations began, 
whereupon the body wns burned, and solemnly- 
buried (xxiv. 718, Ac.). Funeral games were 
celebrated on his tomb (Virg. Am. v. 371 ; Philoatr. 
Her. 10), and on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae, 
the Trojans wen.* seen offering sacrifice's to him. 
(Pans. iii. 18. § 9.) In pursuance of an oracle, the 
remains of Hector wen* said to have been conveyed 
to the Boeotian Thebes, when* his tomb was shown 
in later times. (Pans. ix. 18. § 4; Ttets. ad „ 
mph, 1194.) Hector is one of the noblest con-* 
ceptions of the fniet of the Iliad. Ho is the grant 
bulwark of Troy, and even Achilles trembles when 
he approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 
fait of his country, but he perseveres in his heroic 
resistance, preferring death to slavery and disgrace. 
But besides these virtues of a warrior, he is distin- 
guished also, and perhaps more so than Achilles, 
by those of a man : his heart is open to the gentle 
feelings of a son, a husband, and a father. He was 
represented in the Lesche at Delphi by Polygnotus 
(Paus. x. 31. $ 2), and on the cheat of Cypsehte 
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HEGELOCHUS. 


J$B&ESANDER, 


"Tv. 19. "§ 1), and he is frequently Seen in vase r i. 13, iii. v 2, 1 1 j in* 1, iv, 4, vi. 11-; comp, 
paintings. [L. S.] Pint. Aik r. 49 ; Diod. xyii. 79.) ’ |E. E.] 

HB'CUBA. [Hkcabe.] HEGE / LOCHUS^%4Aox«»f), an Athenian 

HE'DYLE ('HSiJAtj), an Iambic poetess, daughter tragic actor, who incw^the ridicule of the comic 
of Moschine the Athenian, and mother of Hkdylus. poets, Plato, Stratti^dubyhon, and Aristophanes, 
She wrote a poem entitled 2 /cuAAt), from which a by his pronunciation of the line of Euripides ( Orest . 
passage is cited by Athenaeus (vol. vii. p. ‘297, 269)— ^ ■ * 

b ‘HFDYLUS fHS.Xor), the son of Mehcmus, ’ El< W "**“ ** '***' *& 

was a native of Samos or of Athens, and an epi- The scholiasts tell us thatthe sudden failure of the 
grammatic poet According to Athenaeus, he actor's voice prevented mm from indicating pro- 
killed himself for love of a certain Glaucus. His perly the synaloepha, and that thus he altered 
epigrams were included in the Garland of Meleager. yaAi$r\ a calm , into ya\rjv t a t teasel. The incident 
( Proocm. 45.) Eleven of them are in the Greek furnishes a proof that elided vowels were not coA- 
Anthology (Brunck, Anal. rol. i. p. 483, vol. ii. pletely dropped in pronunciation. (Aristoph. Han . 
p. 526 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. vol. i. p. 233), but 304 ; SchoL in loc. ; SchoL in Eurip. Orest. 
the genuineness of two of these (ix. and x.) is very 269.) [P. S.) 


doubtful. Most of his epigrams are in praise of 
wine, and all of them are sportive. In some he 
describes the dedicatory offerings in the temple of 
Arsinoe, among which he mentions the hydraulic 


HEGE'MON ('Hyvfiwv), of Thasos, was a 
comic poet of the old comedy at Athens, but was 
more celebrated for his parodies, of which kind of 
poetry he was, according to Aristotle, the inventor. 


organ of Ctesibius. Besides this indication qf his I lie was nicknamed 4 ‘ok^, on account of his fond- 
time, we know that he was the contemporary and J ness for that kind of pulse. He lived in the time 
rival of Callimachus. lie lived therefore in the of the Peloponnesian war, and was contemporary 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about the middle of j with Cratinus when the latter was an old man, and 
the third century of our era, and is -to be classed with Alcibiades. His parody of the Giyuntomuckia 
with the Alexandrian school of poets. (Athen. was the piece to which the Athenians were listen- 
vii. p.297, b., viii. p. 344, f. ; Casaub. cul Athen. ing, when the news was brought to them in the 
xi. p. 817 ; Pierson, ad Muerid. p. 413; Etym. j theatre of the destruction of the expedition to 
Mag. 5 . v. a\vrdpxvs ; Callim. Epiy. xxxi. in An- j Sicily, and when, in order not to betray their feel- 
thol. Graec. ; Strab. xiv. p. 683 ; Fabric. JliU. ; ings, they remained in the theatre to the end of the 
Gruec. vol. iv. p. 476 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. performance. The only comedy of his which is 
xiii. p.899.) [P. S.j j mentioned is the ♦iAtvTj, of which one fragment is 

HEGE'LEOS (‘H 7 «A««s), a son of Tyrsenus. preserved by Athcuaeos, who also gives some 
Either he or Archondas is said to have given the j amusing particulars respecting him. (Aristot. Poet. 
trumpet (odAsryl) which had been invented by 1 2, and Hitter’s note, p. 92; Athen. i. p. 5, b. ; iii. 
Tyrsenus to the Dorians, when, commanded by p. 108 , e. ; ix. pp. 406, 407 ; xv. pp. 698, 699; 
Temenus, they marched against Argos. Hence , Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 214, 215 ; 
Athena at Argos was believed to have received ; Fabric. Iliil. Grace, ii. p. 448.) 
from him the surname of odAmy{. (Paus. ii. 21. 2. An Athenian orator of the time of Derao- 

§ 3.) [L. S.] sthenes, and one of those who were induced by the 

HEGE'LOCIIUS (‘H-ycAo* 0 *)- 1. Commander bribes of Philip to support the Macedonian party, 
of the Athenian forces, which successfully protected lie was capitally accused by Aristogciton, and at 
the fields of the Man tineians from the Theban and last shared the fate of Phocion. According to 
Thessalian cavalry, when Epaminondas threatened Syrian us, he was one of those orators who attained 
the city in b. c. 362. The name of the Athenian to eminence by practice, without having studied 
commander is not mentioned by Xenophon, but is the art of rhetoric. (Dein. adv. Aristog. L p. 
supplied by Diodorus. "(Xen. /fell. vii. 5 . §§ 15 — 784 ; Pseud. Aeschin. Kpist. xii. ; Liban. i. 

17 ; Diod. xv. 84 ; Plut. de Gl»r. Ath. 2.) p. 471, b. ; Harpocrat. s. v. ; Plut. Phocion , 33, 

2. One of Alexander’s officers, son of Hippo- 35.) 
stratus. At the battle of the Granicus, in n. c. 3. An epic poet, who celebrated in verse the ex- 
334, he Ted a body of cavalry which was sent for- ploits of the Thebans under Epaminondas in the 


ward to watch the enemy’s movements. In the 
following year Amphotorus was appointed to com- 
mand the fleet in the Hellespont, and Hcgelochus 
was associated with him as general of the forces, 


campaign of I/euctra. (Steph. Byz. $. v. *AA 
Zpfia). Aelian quotes Hegemon ir rots AapSavindis 
ptrpoit. [P. S.J 

HE'GEMON ('HyipMv\ an epigrammatic poet, 


with a commission to drive the Persian garrisons one epigram of whose is in the Vatican MS, of the 
from the islands in the Aegean. In this he was Greek Anthology (p. 274). Nothing more b known 
fully successful, the islanders being themselves of him. (Jacobs, A nth. Graec. voL xiii. pp. 649, 
anxious to throw off the Persan yoke ; and he 900.) [P. S.J 

brought the news of his success \o Alexander in H F.GE'MONE ('Hy«pi6rri^thnt is, the leader or 
b. c. 381, when the king was engaged in the foun- ruler, is the mime of one of Athenian Chari tes. 
dation of Alexandria. In the same year he com- When the Athenian ephebi took their civic oath, 
manded a troop of horse at the battle of Arbcla ; they invoked Hcgemone. ( Pollux, viii. 1 96 ; .Pau<L 
and in the confession of Philotas, in b. c. 330, he ix. 35. § 1.) Hcgemone occurs also as S JAnaiM 
is mentioned as having died in battle. According of Artemis at .Sparta, and in Arcadia, (Paus. iii. 
to the statements of Philotas under the torture, on 14. § 6, viii. 36. § 7, 47. 9 4 ; Callim. flym** Ml 
which, however, no dependence can be placed, L>iun. 227 ; Potyarn. viii. 62.) (L. S.j 

Hegelochus, indignant at Alexander^* assumption HEGESANDER ('H77i^av8p^]|a0rc«k wmer, 

historical 
which 


ncjciwiiiu, unjigiiaiii ai /viexanaers assumpuon n r.vjr,o/\i^i/r,rv ^ 

of divine honours, had instigated Parmenion to and a citizen of Delphi. Beside# aw,. kill 

form a plot against the king’s life. (Arr. A nab. work, called “Commentaries’* (dro^ioj/aiva),' 





MEOEsxHasaaAs: 

consisted of at least MX (tee Athen. iv. 

p. 162, a), and seem* M* hlf! hhn'pi tfn^what 
discursive character, work* mif idfrtties 

( dir 6/iPti/JLa drtpidvTW^Wjk afyaAfidrurt, '['■ The 
period at which he floiu&n&i is not knotro, t)ttt he 
cannot have been more ^dtent than thetfSign of 
Antigonus Gonatas, whlchr is mentioned by him 
(Athen. ix. p. 400, d.), andj^whicli extended from 
283 to 239 B.df (AtbenPl. pp. 18, a. 19, d. ii. 
pp. 44, c. 51, f. iii. pp. 83, a. 87, b. 107, e. 108, a. 
iv. pp. 13*2, c. 167, e. *£74, »• v * P* 210, b. vi. pp. 
229, a. 248, e. 249, e;35f), e. 260, b. vii. pp. 289, 
f.’ 325, c. viii. pp. 334, e. 337, f. 343, e. 344, a. 
,365, d. x. pp. 419, d. 431, d. 432, b. 444 d. xi. 
pp. 477, e. 479, d. 507, a. xii. p. 544, c, d. xiii. 
pp. 564, a. 572, d. 592, b. xiv. pp. 621, a. 652, f. 
656, c. ; Suid. s. v. *A AkvovIUcs if/ulpou.) [E. E.J 

HEGESANDER, sculptor. [Agksander.] 
HEGESANDER [Hegksandridas], 
HEGESA'NDRIPAS, or AGESA'NDRIDAS 
('HyrioavSplBas, Xen. ; ’A'yijo-avSpfSar, Thuc.) son 
of an Hegesander or Agesandor, perhaps the same 
who is mentioned (Thuc. i. 139) as a member of 
the last Spartan embassy sent to Athens before the 
Peloponnesian war, was himself, in its twenty- 
first year, B.c. 411, placed in command of a fleet 
of two and forty ships destined to further a revolt 
in Euboea. News of their being seen off Las of 
Laconia came to Athens at the time when the 400 
were building their fort of Eetionia commanding 
.Anraeeus, and the coincidence was used by Thcra- 
menes in evidence- of their treasonable intentions. 
Further intelligence that the same fleet had sailed 
over from Megara to Salamis coincided again with 
the riot in Peiraecus, and was held to be certain 
proof of the allegation of Theramenes. Thucydides 
thinks it possible that the movement was really 
made in concert with the Athenian oligarchs, but 
far more probable that Ilegesandridas was merely 
prompted by an indefinite hope of profiting by the 
existing dissensions. His ulterior design was soo/f 
seen to be Euboea ; the fleet doubled Sunium, and 
finally came to harbour at Oropds. The greatest alarm 
was excited ; a fleet was hustily manned, which, with 
the gallies already at the port, amounted to thirty- 
six. But the new crews had never rowed together ; 
a stratagem of the Eretrians kept the soldiers at a 
distance, at the very moment when, in obedience 
to a signal from the town, the Spartan admiral 
moved to attack. He obtained an easy victory : the 
Athenians lost two and twenty ships, and all Eu- 
boea, except Oreus, revolted. Extreme conster- 
nation seised the city ; greater, says the sober his- 
torian, than had been caused hv the very Sicilian 
disaster itself. Athens, he adds, had now once 
again to thank their enemy’s tardiness. Had the 
victors attacked Peiraecus, either the city would 
have fallen a victim to its distractions, or by the 
recat of the fleet from Asia, every thing except 
Attica been placed in their bands. (Thuc. viii. 91, 
94— -96.) Ilegesandridas was content with his 

previous success ;:^Mjdtkad soon to weaken himself 
to reinforce the HelWspon tine fleet under Mindorus, 
after the defeat of Cjjfroa-aema. Fifty ships (partly 
EttbOeatt) Were despatched, and were, one and all, 
lost In* storm off Athos. So relates Ephorus in 
Dtadorqs‘(xH. 41). On the news of this disaster, 
Ilegesandridas appears to have sailed with what 
ships he could gather to the Hellespont. Here, at 
any rate, IfOnfid him at the opening of Xeno- 
phottft Hellenics ; and here he defeated a small 


, H EG ESI AS. 

squadron recently come from Athens under I’hynto- 
chares, his opponent at Eretria. (Xen. HelL i. 
1. $ 1.) He is mentioned once again (76. i. 3. 
§ 17) as commander on the Thracian coast, b. c. 
408. [A. H. C.] 

HEGESARA'TUS, was descended from an an- 
cient and noble family of Larissa in Thessaly, and 
was leader of the Pompeian party in that city 
during 4he civil war in b. c. 48. He had been 
greatly befriended by Cicero while consul, and 
proved himself grateful to his benefactor, who 
strongly recommends Hegesaratus to Ser. Sulpicius, 
proconsul of Achaia in that year. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xiii. 25 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 35.) [W. B. D.] 

HEGESI'ANAX {'HyricriiuaX)^ one of the en- 
voys of Antiochus the Great, in b, c. 196, to the 
ten Roman commissioners, whom the senate had 
sent to settle the affairs of Greece after the con- 
quest of Philip V. by Flamininus (Polyb. xviiL 30, 
33 ; coinp. Liv. xxxiii. 38, 39 ; App. Syr. 2, 3.) 
In n. c. 193 he was sent by Antiochus as one of 
his ambassadors to Rome ; the negotiation, how- 
ever, came to nothing, as the Romans requited that 
Antiochus should withdraw his forces from all 
places in Europe, — a demand to which Hegesianax 
and his colleagues could not assent. (Liv. xxxiv. 
57 — 59 ; Appian, Syr. 6.) [K. E.] 

HEGESI'ANAX ('H7 ijcridvat), an historian of 
Alexandria, is said by Athenacus to have been the 
real author of the work called Troica y which went 
under the name of Cephalon, gr Ccphalion (Athen. 
ix. p. 393 ; comp. Strab. xiii. p. 594.) Plu- 
tarch also (Bar. Min. 23) mentions an historian of 
tlm name of Hegesianax or llesianax, and refers to 
the third hook of a work of his, called Libyca ; 
and again there was a poet, named Agesianax, of 
whom Plutarch (do Fuc. in Orb. Luiu 2, 3) has 
preserved some verses of much merit, descriptive 
of the moon. Vossius thinks it doubtful whether 
these two should he identified with one another, or 
either or both of them with the Alexandrian. 
Lastly, Stephanos of Byzantium (s. v. Tpmds ) 
makes mention of Hegesianax of Troas, a gram- 
marian, and the author of a treatise on the style of 
Democritus, and of another on poetic expressions; 
and Vossius supposes him to have been the same 
with the author of the Troictt , who may have been 
a citizen, though not a native of Alexandria. This 
conjecture appears to be home out by the language 
of Athenacus (iv. p. 155, b. 'Hyrja’td.yaKTa rov 
’A At£av8p*a diro T 'po»aSos) % from whom we also 
learn that the Hegesianax in question was con- 
temporary with Antiochus the Great, and stood 
high in favour at his court. In this case, is there 
any reason against our identifying him with the 
historical person mentioned above ? . In another 
passage (iii. p. 80, d.), Athenaeus tells us, on the 
authority of Demetrius of Scepsis, that Hegesianax 
being at first a poor man, followed the profession 
of an actor, and for eighteen years abstained from 
figs lest he should spoil his voice. (Comp. Voss. 
do Hist. Grarc. p. 447, ed. Westermann.) (E. E.] 
HKGE'SIAS ("Hynalas). 1. A native of Mag- 
nesia, who addicted himself to rhetoric and history. 
There is some reason for supposing that he wrote 
not later than Timaeus of Tauromeuium, and lived 
abeet the time of Ptolemaeus Lagi, in the early 
part of the third century b. c. Strabo (xlv. p. 648) 
speaks of him as the founder of that degenerate 
style of composition which bore the name of the 
Asiatic, though he professed to be an imitator of 
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liyaia^ mA Charisiua [Charisius). Cicero and 
Dionysius of Halicaspasstts agree in thinking the 
man himself a thorough blockhead, and in describ- 
ing bit atyle aa utterly destitute of vigour and dig- 
nity, consisting chiefly of childish conceits and 
minute prettinesses. (Cic. Brut . 83, Orat. 67, 69 ; 
Dionys. da Compos . Verb. 4, 18.) Specimens of 
his style are given by Dionysius and by Photius 
(Cod. 250. p. 446, ed. Bekker.) Varro had rather 
an admiration for it. (Cic. ad Alt. xii. 6.) The 
history of Alexander the Great was the theme 
which he selected to dilate upon in his peculiar 
fashion. As regards the subject-matter of his 
history, Gellius (ix. 4) classes him with those 
writers who deal rather plentifully in the marvel- 
lous. Plutarch ( Aleu ?. 3) makes rather a clumsy 
pun in ridicule of a joke of his about Diana not 
being at liberty to come to the protection of her 
temple at Ephesus, when it was set on Are on the 
day on which Alexander the Great was born. 
(Fabric. BM. Graec. vol. iii. p. 43, vol. ii. pp. 76*2, 
873 ; . Voss, de Hist . Or. p. 115, &c., ed. Wester- 
man n ; Ruhnken, ad Rutil. Lup. i. 7.) 

2. Hbgksias (called Alegesinus by Photius, 
Cod. 239. p.319, ed. Bekker), a native of Sala- 
mi*, supposed by some to have been the author of 
the Cyprian poem, which, on better authority, is 
ascribed to Stasinus. (Athen. xv. p. 682 e. ; Fa- 
bric. BitJ. Graec. vol. i. p. 382.) [C. P. M.j 

IIEGE'SIAS ('HTtprias), a Cyrenaic philoso- 
pher, said by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 86, Ac.) to 
have been the disciple of Paraebates. He was the 
fellow-student of Anniceris, from whom, however, 
he differed by presenting in its most hateful form 
the system which Anniceris softened and improved. 
[Annicrris.] He followed Aristippus in con- 
sidering pleasure the object of man's desire ; but, 
being probably of a morose and discontented turn 
of mind, the view which he took of human life was 
of the gloomiest character, and his practical infer- 
ences from the Cyrenaic principles were destructive 
alike* to goodness and happiness. The latter he 
said could not be the aim of man, because it is not 
attainable, and therefore concluded that the wise 
man Vi only object should be to free himself from 
inconvenience, thereby reducing the whole of human 
life to mere sensual pleasure. Since, too, every 
man is sufficient to himself all external goods 
wgre rejected as not being true sources of pleasure, 
arid therefore all the domestic and benevolent affec- 
tions. Hence the sage ought to regard nothing 
but himself ; action is quite indifferent ; and if ac- 
tion, so also is life, which, therefore, is in no way 
more desirable than death. This statement (tt}v 
rc {dyr re irol rov dauarov aipariv) is, however, 
less strong than that of Cicero (Tusc. i. 34), who 
tells ns that Hegesias wrote a book called aicoKap- 
rtpthr, in which a man who has resolved to starve 
himself is introduced as representing to his friends 
that death is actually more to be desired than life, 
and that the gloomy descriptions of human misery 
which this work contained were so overpowering, 
that they drove many persons to commit suicide, 
in consequence of which the author received the 
surname of Peistthanatos. This book was pub- 
lished at Alexandria, where he was, in Consequence, 
forbidden to teach by king Ptolemy. The daH of 
Hegesias is unknown, though Ritter thinks that he 
was contemporaneous with Epicurus. ( Geschichte 
der Philompitist viii. 1,3; ace also Val. Max. viii. 

8 ) [CJ. R. L. C.J 


IIE#irSI^feM^Mid IIE'GIAS CHyl- 
os), tw.'Grllk^UiluH^Pfiom many scholars- 
idoht^i with on( flwP|" about whom, at all 
events^ there are jpjqHHMjtiltids. It it therefore 
th^best course to loo|^||gf6 statements respecting 
both oPfhem togetherSt.!* 

Pausanias (viii. 42? §*4, Or § 10, ed. ’’iftbkker) 
mentions Hegias of AJkens as the contemjfjjuty of 
'Onatas and of AgeliuHlthe Argive. ' * 

Lucian (Rhst. ProM^vH iii. p- 9) mentions 
Hegesias, in connectio n jjjpjflr Critios and Nedote*, 
os belonging to the annw school of art (Tift v#- 
A aids ipyaalas), the productions of which were 
constrained, stiff, harsh, and rigid, though accurate 
in the outlines (drtacptyfUra teai nupt tirj teal 
<rK\T)pd teal dfcptS&s dwortrapim reus ypappeus). 
It seems necessary here to correct the mistake ef 
the commentators, who suppose that Lucian is 
speaking of the rhetorician Hegesias. Not ouly is 
the kind of oratory which Lucian is describing not 
at all like that of Hegesias, but also the word ip~ 
y curias, and the mention of Critios and Nesiotes 
(for the true reading udpupl Kpinov ko! NijtrtoSrtjv; 
comp. Critias, p. 893, b.), sufficiently prove that 
this is one of the many passages in which Lucian 
uses the fine arts to illustrate his immediate sub- 
ject, though, in this case, the transition from the 
subject to the illustration is not very clearly 
marked. A similar illustration is employed by 
Quintilian (xii. 10. § 7), who says of Hegesias and 
Gallon, that their works were harsh, and resembled 
the Etruscan style : he adds, * jam minus rigida 
Calamis." 

The testimony of Pliny is veiy important. After 
placing Phidias at 01. 84, or about A. u.c. 300, he 
adds, “ quo eodem tempore aemuli ejus there Alca- 
menes, Critias (i.e. Critios), Nestodes (i. e. Nesi- 
otes), Hegias” (xxxiv. 8. s. 19). Again (ibid. 
§§ 16, 17): — “Hegiae Minerva Pyrrhuaque rex 
laudatur : et G letizontes pueri, et Castor et Pollux 
ante aedem Jovis Tonantis, Hegesiae. In Pario 
colonia Hercules Isidori. Eleuthereus Lycius My- 
ronis discipulus fuit.” So stands the passage in 
Harduinus, and most of the modern editions. There 
is, even at first sight, something suspicious In the 
position of the names Hegesiae and Isidori at the 
end of the two sentartoes, while all the other names, 
both before and after, arc put at the beginning of 
their sentences, as it is natural they should be, in 
an alphabetical list of artists; and there is also 
something suspicious in the way in which the word 
Eleuthereus (which is explained of Eteutherae) is 
inserted. This last word is an emendation of Ca- 
nau boil’s. Most of the MSS. give ButAyneus, 
but/n/re nr but ires ,* the Pintian and Bamberg 
give bythytes. We have therefore no hesitation in 
accepting Sillig’s reading, u Hegiae, Ac., pueri/et, 
Ac. Tonantis: liagesiae ” (the MSS. vary greatly 
in the spelling of this name) M in Pario ecdottia 
Hercules : Isidori buthytes * (the last word mean- 
ing a person sacrificing an mg). 

From the above testimoa w gpfe follow* that He- 
gias and Hegesias were hora^WtlstS of gUMt ^Clo- 
brity, and that they flourumd at Rbflttt Itfe SSU Be 
time, namely, at the period immediately" 
that of Phidias. For Hegias was A eta^pSmfy 
of Onatas and Ageladas, and also p£ A|e8#Mibii, 
Critios, Nesiotes, and Phidias ; and^mpvklM of 
Critios, Nesiotes, Gallon, and CtlpUlfe.,, /At In- 
terval between the earliest and vifr these 

artists is not too great to allow those who litfed in 
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the meantime to hnr^tlwri • 4Mjhmjwraiyy ; jjp part, 
with those at both eidraiMy|pecimty it is 

observed how Pliny swrafeprusts of rilats .of the 
chief artists, by menming those who wefe ^on- 
temporary with them jjar jfver so short ft time. 
The age thus assigned to w>th these artists agrees 
with ue remarks of Luciaaon the style of Hege- 
sias ; for those remarks do^feit describe a rude and 
imperfect style, but the very perfection of the old 
conventional style, otjWhich the only remaining 
fault was a certain stinfkeis, which Phidias was the 
first to break through. 

Hegias is expressly called an Athenian : the 
countiy of Hegesias is not stated, but the above 
notices of him are quite consistent with the sup- 
position that he also was an Athenian. 

There remains the question, whether Hegesias 
and Hegias were the same or different persons, and 
also whether Agasias of Ephesus is to be identified 
with them. Etymologically, there am be little 
doubt that 'Ayrialas, ‘H77j<rfas, and ‘F^fas, are the 
same name, ’A y^crlas being the Doric and common 
form, and 'H yr\alas and 'H 7 fay respectively the 
full and abbreviated Ionic and Attic form. Sillig 
contends that 'Ayaalas is also a Doric form of the 
same name ; but, as Muller has pointed out, the 
Doric forms of names derived (like * Hyrjalas ) from 
‘dytopav, begin with dyrj, not drya ('Ayijaavdpos, 
*A yjtrapxof, ’A yi}<ridafxos, 'AycalAaos, Ac. : 'Ayij- 
alas itself is found ns a Doric name, Pind. 01. ix. 
and elsewhere) ; and it is probable that 'Ayaalas 
is a genuine Ionic name, derived from dyapai, like 
'AyaatOea, 'AyaaucArjs, 'AyamaQi vr\s. For these 
and other reasons, it seems that the identity of 
Hegesias with Agasias cannot be made out, while 
that of Hegesias with Hegias is highly probable. 
It is true that Pliny mentions them as different 
persons, but nothing is more likely than that Pliny 
should have put together the statements of two 
different Greek authors, of whom tSe one wrote the 
artist's full name, 'Hyifalas, while the other used 
the abbreviated form, * Hy tas. Pliny is certainly 
wrong whan, in enumerating the works of IIegi;us, 
he says, “Minerva Pyrrhusquo rar laudatur.” 
What is meant seems to have been a group, in 
which (not the king, but) the hero Pyrrhus was 
represented as supported by Pallas. The statues 
of Castor and Pollux, by Hegesias, are supposed 
by Winckelmann to be the same as those which 
now stand on the stairs leading |o the capitol ; but 
this is very doubtful. (Winckelmann, Gvsebichte d. 
Kunst , bk. ix. c. 9. § 31, and Vorliiufige Abhatul - 
lung, § 100; Sillig, Cat al. Art if. s. v . ; Thiersch, 
Epochtn^p. 128; Milller, Aeqinetica, p.102.) [P.S.J 
HEGESICLES. [Agasicles.] 
jHEGESIDE'MUS (‘H ypaldi)pos), an author of 
uncertain date, quoted by Pliny. (//. A r . ix. 8.) 
The reference seems to be to au historical work, 
but even this is not certain. [E. E.] 

HEGESl'GONUS ('Ryrialyovos), a Greek 
writer, perhaps an historian, of uncertain country 
and. date. It is jjlbstioimble whether the name be 
not another form of Ile&igonus. (Tsetz. Chil. i. 
18, 469, vii. 144, <>45 ; Schol. ad Lyeofdir. 1021 ; 
Vostiuk, de Hitt. Grave. p. 447, ed. Wester- 
nmnn.l (E. E.J 

IlEuESlLA'US. [Agkbanokr or Auksi- 

JLAUS.) 

HEGESI'LQCHUS. [Agksilochus.] 

HEGESlNUS ('HynaCpovs), a writer of uncer- 
tain date, author of a poem on Attica, called Arffls, 

YOU It. 
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apparently of a legendary character. Phusariia^ 
who has preserved four verses of the poem, tells'us 
that it had perished utterly before his time, and 
that he took the verses in question from the work 
of Callippus, the Corinthian, on the history of 
Orchomenus, in Bocotia. (Paus. ix. 29.) [E. E.J 

HEGE'SINUS ('Hyijalvovs), of Pergamum, an 
Academic philosopher, the successor of Evander 
and the immediate predecessor of Carneades in the 
chair of the academy. He flourished about b. c. 
185. (Diog. Laert. iv. 60 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 6.) 

llEGE'SIPPUS ('H^o-iTnroy), 1. An Athe- 
nian of the time of Demosthenes, and the brother 
of Hegesander, was nicknamed KpuSuAos by 
Aeschines, but for what reason is quite uncer- 
tain. He was of the same political party as De- 
mosthenes. lie advocated the Phocian alliance, 
and the declaration of war against Philip, who 
showed his resentment by his conduct towards He- 
gesippus in the celebrated Macedonian embassy. 
He was also united with Demosthenes in his 
mission to excite the Peloponnesians to make war 
with Philip. He defended Timarchus, When ac- 
cused by Aeschines, a.fd accused Callippus. The 
ancient grammarians ascribe to him two of the 
orations which have come down to us as those of 
Demosthenes, natnelf, that on Halonesu6, and that 
on the treaty with Alexander. (Dem. de Fait. 
Lvgat. pp. 364, 447, de Coran. p. 2.50, Phil. iii. 
p. 129 ; Aeschin. c. Timarch. p. 86, c. Ctcsiph. 
p. 409 ; iSuid. llesych.. Phot., s. v. ; Pint. Demosth. 
17, Apophthegm, p. 187, d. ; Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. 
Oral. Crate. 33. p. lxxix.) 

2. A comic poet of the New Comedy, who 
flourished about H. (:. 300. Two of his comedies 
are quoted, *A8 eAtpol and QtAtraipoi. Suidas (s. 
r.) confounds him with the orator. (Athen. vii. 
p. 279, a., p. 290, b., ix. p. 405, *&. ; Meineke, 
Hid. Crit. Com. Grave, pp. 475 — 477.) 

3. Of Tarentum, a writer of ’Oif/apTurucd (Athen. 
x. p. 429, d. ; xii. p. 516, c. ; Pollux, vi. 

4. A Greek historian or topographer of^Wecy- 
bema, who wrote an account of the peninsula of 
Pallene. He is mentioned by Dionysius among 
ardpes dpxa-toi Kal A iyav &(ioi. (Ant. Korn. i. 49; 
Steph. Hyz. s.r. noAAi}»^ and Mi)K\i(>cpva ; Vos- 
sius, de Hist. Grave, p. 448, ed. Westermann.) 

5. The author of eight epigrams in the Greek 

Anthology, which appear, from the simplicity of the 
style, to be of an early date. (Brunck, Anal. vol. 
i. p. 254 ; Jncobs, Anth. Grace, vol. i. p. 187, 
vol. xiii. p. 901.) [P. S.] 

HEGESI'PVLA (’Hyv<rnrJAv), daughter of 
Olortts, king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades. A 
son of hers, named Olorus, after his grandfather, 
was the father of Thucydides the historian. In all 
probability, he was the fruit of a second mar- 
riage contracted by Hegcsipyla after the death 
of Miltiades. (Herod, vi. 39 ; Marcellin. Vi it. 
Time.) [E. E.J 

1 1 EG ES I 'ST RAT US (’HyvcrUrrpaTos). 1. A 
son of Peisistratus by an Argive woman, was 
placed by his father in the tyranny of Sigeium in 
the Troad, and maintained possession of the city 
against the attacks of the Mytilenaeans. When 
Ilippias was banished from Athens, in B.G. 610, 
lie took refuge with his brother, Hegesistratus, at 
Sigeium (Herod, v. 94 ; Thuc. vi. 59). 

2. An Elean soothsayer, one of the Telliadae, 
The Spartans, whose enemy he was, having once 
got him into their (tower, confined him with his 
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foot in a species of stocks, intending to put him to 
death ; but Hegesistmtus cut his foot off with a 
knife, escaped from prison, and fled to Tegea, 
which was then at war with the Lacedaemonians. 
He was hired by Mardonius, and acted as sooth- 
sayer for the Persians at the battle of Plataea, b.c. 
479; some time after which he tell again into the 
hands of the Spartans, at Zacynthus, and was put 
to death by them. (Herod, ix. 37.) 

3. A Samian, was among those who were sent from 
Samos to Leotychides, the Spartan king, in com- 
mand of the Greek fleet at Delos, to urge him to 
come to the aid of the Ionians against the Persians. 
Leotychides accepted the name Hegesistmtus 
(conductor of the army) as a good omen, and com- 
plied with the request. The result was the battle 
of Mycale, n.c. 479. (Herod, ix. 90—9*2.) [E. E.] 

HEGE'TOR ('Hyjjrcep). a surgeon, who pro- 
bably lived at Alexandria at the end of the second 
or the beginning of the first century B. c., as he is 
apparently mentioned by Galen as a contemporary 
of several physicians who lived at Alexandria 
about that time. (De Du/nosc. I'uls. iv. 3, vol. viii. 
p. 955.) He certainly Tived before Apollonius 
Citiensis, by whom he is quoted, and one of his 
opinions controverted. (Dietz^ Schof. in Hipjxx'r. 
et Oal. vol. i. pp. 34, 35, 41.) He was one of the 
followers of Herophilus, and wrote a work entitled 
n«pi Atriwv, De Cattsis , of which nothing remains. 
This work has been attributed to Herophilus by 
Dr. Marx {De lleroph. Vita, <$•<?. pp. 11, 53), who 
considers the word 'Hy^rup in Apollonius to be, 
not a proper name, but a sort of honorary title ap- 
plied to Herophilus ; but that both these suppo- 
sitions are wrong has been pointed out by a writer 
in the Brit, and For. Med. liev. vol. xv. pp. 109, 
110. LW.A.G.j 

HE'GTAS.* [Heoksias.] 

HEIMA'RMENE (Eipappenj), the personifica- 
tion of fate. [Moiras.] 

HMUS ("Heios), the name of an ancient and 
noble^ainily at Messana in Sicily. They were 
probably hereditary clients of the Claudii. (Cic. 
to Verr. iv. 3 ; comp. c. 17.) 

1. Cn. H silts, one of the judices in the judicium 
Albianum, B. c. 74. (Cic. pro Fluent. 38.) [Clu- 
BNTIUS.] 

2. Heius, a citizen of Lilybacum in Sicily, and 
a ward of C. Claudius Pulcher, curule aedile in 
B. c. 99. He was one of the many Sicilians whom 
Verves, while praetor, robbed of money and works 
of art. (Cic. in Verr. iv. 17.) 

3. C. Heius, the principal citizen of Messana in 
Sicily, and bead of the deputation which Verres 
persuaded or compelled that city to send to Rome 
in b.c. 70, to give evidence in his favour, when 
impeached by Cicero. But Heius, although he 
discharged his public commission, was in his own 
person an important witness for the prosecution. 
He had, indeed, been one of the principal sufferers 
from the praetor's rapacity. Before the administra- 
tion of Verres Heius was the possessor, by long 
inheritance, of some of the rarest and most perfect 
specimens of Grecian art. Among them were the 
femous Eros in marble by Praxiteles ; an equally 
celebrated Heracles in bronze, by Myron ; Cane- 
phoroe, by Pdlycletus ; and Attalic tapestry, as 
rare and much more costly than the Gobelin tapestry 
of modem times. All these ancestral treasures of 
the Hejjpn family, some of which being the furni- 
ture of the family-chapel, were sacred as well as 
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' priceless. Verms purchased from their reluctant 
owner at a nominal price, borrowed without return- 
ing, or seized without apology, until both the house 
and lararium of Heius were stripped bare of every 
work of art, except One ancient piece, probably of 
Pelasgian manufacture, which was neither beautiful 
nor curious enough for the praetor’s cabinet. 
Verres had been equally unscrupulous with the 
money and property of Heius, who declared, when 
examined by Cicero, that so for from consenting to 
the sale of his statues, no price could have induced 
him to alienate them from the Heian inheritance. 
(Cic. *w l «rr. ii. 5, iv. 2, 7, 67, v. 18.) [W. B. D.] 

HE'LARA ('EAaprj), a daughter of Orchomenus, 
became by Zeus the mother of Tityus, but the god, 
from fear of llera, concealed her under the earth. 
(Apollod. i. 4. § 1 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 762 ; Strab. 
ix. p. 423.) [L. S.J 

HELEilJS (“EAeior), a son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, who joined Amphitryon in the war 
against the Teleboans, and received from him the 
islands of the Taphians. (Apollod. ii. 4. §§ 5, 7 ; 
Schol. ad Hum. II. xix. 116; Strab. viii. p- 363, 
where he is called ‘'EAioy.) [L. S.] 

HE'LENA ('EAckt)), a daughter of Zeus and 
Leda, and the Bister of Polydeuces and Castor ; 
some traditions called her a daughter of Zeus by 
Nemesis. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 6 ; Hygin. Fab. 77 ; 
Schol. ad Callim. Hymn, in Ilian. 232.) She was 
of surpassing beauty, and is said to have in her 
youth been carried off by Theseus, in conjunction 
with Peirithous to Attica. When therefore Theseus 
was absent in Hades, Polydeuces and Castor 
(the Dioscuri) undertook an expedition to Attica. 
Athens was taken, Helena delivered, and Aethrn, 
the mother of Theseus, was taken prisoner, and 
carried by the Dioscuri, as a slave of Helena, to 
Sparta. (Hygin. Fab. 79 ; comp. Pans. i. 17. § 6, 
41. § 5, ii. 22. £ 7.) After her return to Sparta, 
princely suitors appeared from all parts of Greece 
(Hygin. Fab. 81 ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8), but, after 
a consultation with Odysseus, who was likewise 
one of them, Tyndareus, the husband of Leda, 
gave her in marriage to Menelaus, who became by 
her the father of Hermione, and, according to 
others, of Nicostratusalso. She was subsequently 
seduced and carried off by Paris to Troy. [Paris; 
Menklach.] Ptolemaeus Hephaestion (4) men- 
tions six other mythical personages of the same 
name: 1, a daughter of Paris and Helena; 2. a 
daughter of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra ; 3. a 
daughter of Epidaronius; 4. a daughter of Faustuius, 
the shepherd who brought up Romulus and Remus; 
5. a daughter of Tityrus ; and 6. a daughter of 
Micythus, the beloved of Stesichorus. [L. S.] 
HE'LENA, FLA'V J A JU'LIA. 1. TJfo 
mother of Constantine the Great, was unquestion- 
ably of low origin, perhaps the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, but the report chronicled by Zosimns, and 
not rejected by Orosius, that she was not joined in 
lawful wedlock to Chlorus senna to be no less 
destitute of foundation than (he monkish legend 
which represents her father aa a British or Cale- 
donian king. When her husband was alavated to 
the dignity of Caesar by Diocletian, In A. D. 292, 
he was compelled to repudiate his wifo, to make 
way for TbeoSora, the step-child of Maximianus 
Herculius : but the necessity of such a divorce is 
in itself a sufficient proof that the existing marriage 
was regarded ns regular and legal. Subsequently, 
when her son succeeded to the purple, Helena was 
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in some degree compensated for her suffering, for 
she was treated during the remainder of her career 
with the most marked distinction, received the 
title of Augusta, and after her death, at an ad- 
vanced age, about a. n. 828 , her memory was kept 
alive by the names of Helenopolis and Helenopon- 
tus, bestowed respectively upon a city of Syria, a 
city of Bithynia, and a district bordering on the 
Euxine. The virtues of this holy lady, her attach- 
ment to the Christian faith, which she appears to 
have embraced at the instance of Constantine, her 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where she was believed 
to have discovered the sepulchre of our Lord, to- 
gether with the wood of the true cross, and her 
zealouB patronage of the faithful, have afforded a 
copious theme to Eusebius, Sozoyenus, Thcodore- 
tus, and ecclesiastical historians, and, at a later 
period, procured for her the glory of canonisation. 
(Gruter, C.I. cclxxxiv. 1 ; Eutrop. x. 2 ; Aurel. 
Viet. Epit. 39, 40 ; Zositn. ii. 8 ; Oros. vii. 25 ; 
Enseb. Vii. Const, iii. 46, 47 ; Sozomen. ii. 1 ; 
Theodoret. i. 18. On the legitimacy of St. He- 
lena's marriage, see Tillemont, Iltitoire des Empe- 
reurs , vol. iv., Notes sur VEmpcreur Constantin , 
not. i., and on the period of her death, not Ivii.) 

2. Daughter of Constantine the Great and 
Fausta, was given in marriage by her brother 
Constantius to her cousin Julian the Apostate, 
when the latter was nominated Caesar, towards 
the end of a. i>. 355. She survived the union for 
five yean only, until a. i>. 360, having borne one 
child, a boy, which died immediately after its birth. 
Her sterility, as well as the fate of this solitary 
infant, were ascribed, aa we learn from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, to the guilty arts of her sister-in-law, 
the empress Eusebia. (Amni. Marc. xv. 8. $ 18, 
xvi. 10. § 18, xxi. 1. § 5.) 

The medals belonging to this epoch which bear 
the name of Helena are peculiarly embarrassing, 
since, in most cases, it is very tfifticult, if not im- 
possible, to decide which belong to Helena the 
wife of Chlorus, which to Helena the wife of 
Julian, and which to Helena the wife of Crispns. 
The designation appears upon the obverses under 
four forms: 1. Fl. Jul. Hklknak. Am. ; 2. 
Flavia or Fl. Hrlki^a. Aluista ; 3. 11k- 
lkna. N. F. ( Nobilis Femina ) ; 4. Hklkna Fl. 
Max. ( Helena Flavia Maxima). 
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The dissertation of Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 
143, gives within a short compass the substance 
of the different theories which have been 
broached from time to time by writers upon these 
topics. 4 [W. R.] 

IiE'LENA f'EA^nj), the daughter of Timon of 
Egypt, painted \he battle of Issus about the time 
of its occurrence (b.c. 333). In the reign of Ves- 
pasi^i this picture was placed in the Temple of 
Peace at Rome. (Ptol. Hephaest. ap. Phot. cod. 
190, p. 149, b. 30, ed. Bekker.) It is supposed 
by some scholars that the well-known mosaic found 
at Pompeii is a copy of this picture, while others 
believe it to represent the battle at the GranicuB, 
others that at Arbela. All that can be safely said 
is, that the mosaic represents one of Alexander's 
battles, and that in all probability the person in the 
chariot is Dareius. (Muller, Arch'dol. d. Kunst , 
$ 163. n. 1, 6.) [P. S.) 

HE'LENUS ( EAevos), a son of Priam and 
Hecabc, was a skilful observer of auguries, and 
knew the counsel of the gods (Horn.,//. vL 76, 
vii. 44 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5) ; but he was at the 
same time a warrior, -^md with Deiphobus he led 
the third host of the Trojans against the camp of 
the Greeks. (//. xii. 94.) He fought against 
Menelaus, but was wounded by him (xiii. 580, 
Ac.). This is in outline all that the Homeric po^pf 
tell us of Helenas, but ii. other traditions we fifljjl 
the following additions. Once, when yet children, 
Helenas and Cassandra were left by their parents 
in the temple of the Thynibraean Apollo ; and, as 
they fell asleep, snakes came and cleaned their 
ears, whereby they acquired the gift of prophecy. 
(Kustath. ad Ilom. p. 663.) Another tradition 
was, that is original name was Scamandrius, and 
that he received the name of Helenus from a 
Thracian soothsayer, who also instructed him in 
the prophetic art. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 626.; 
Respecting his deserting his countrymen and join- 
ing the Greeks, there are different accounts ; ac- 
cording to some it was the act of his free will, and, 
according to others, he was ensnared by Odysseus, 
who wanted to have his prophecy respecting the 
fall of Troy. (Tzetz. ad Lt/coph. 905; 8oph. Phi- 
lad. 685, 1338; Ov. Met. xiii. 99, 723.) Others 
again relate that Chryses announced to the Greeks 
that Helenus was staying with him in the temple 
of Apollo. When therefore Diomedes and Odysseus 
were sent to fetch him, Helenus surrendered to them, 
requesting them to assign to him a place where he 
might live away from his own friends and relatives. 
He then informed them that he had not left his 
country and friends from fear of death, but on ac- 
count of the sacrilege which Paris had committed, 
in murdering Achilles in the temple, and V>ld them 
of the time and the circumstances under which 
Troy should fall. (Diet. Cret. iv. 18.) Others, 
lastly, relate that, on the death of Paris, Helenus 
and Deiphobus disputed about the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus being conquered, fled to 
Mount Ido, where he was token prisoner by the 
Greeks. (Con on, Narr. 34 ; Scrv. ad Aen. ii. 166.) 
In the Philoctetes of Sophocles, Helenus foretells 
to Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, that Troy shall fall 
only through Pyrrhus and Philoctetes ; and after 
the destruction of the city, he reveals to Pyrrhus the 
sufferings which awaited the Greeks who returned 
home by sea, and prevails upon him to return by land, 
mid settle in Epeirua. (Serv. ad ii. 166L) 
Alter the death of Pyrrhus he receiytfl a portion 
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of the country, and married Andromache, by whom Heliades. (Ov. Met. ii. 340, &c. ; Apollon. Rhod. 
he became the father of Cestrimis. The remaining iv. 604.) [L. S.] 

part of Epeirus was given to Molossus, the son of HtjLl'ANAX (‘HAirfj'a£), brother of Stesi- 
Pyrrhus. (Paus. i. 11. § 1, &c., ii. *23. § 0 ; Virg. chorus, who, according to Suidas (s. t\), was a 
Afpj. iii.095, 333.) When Aeneas in his wander- lawgiver, probably in one of the states of Si- 
inga arrived in Epeirus, he was hospitably received cilv. tC. P. M.] 

by Helenus, who also foretold nim the future H ELIAS. [Elias.] 

events of his life. (Virg. Aen. iii. *24.5, 374 ; Ov. HELICAON ('E Atwdwv), n 6on of Antenor, 

Met. xv. 438.) According to an Argive tradition, and husband of Laodice, a daughter of Priam. 
Helenus was buried at Argos. (Paus. ii. 23. § 5.) (Horn. //. iii. 124 ; Paus. x. 26. § 2.) [L. S.j 

A different person of the same name occurs in the HE'LICE ('HAboj). J. A daughter of Lycaon, 
Iliad (v. 707). [L. S.] was beloved by Zeus, but Hera, out of jealousy, 

HE'LEN US C'EAevos), son of Pyrrhus, king of metamorphosed her into a she-bear, whereupon 
Epeirus, by Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles. lie Zeus placed her among the stars, under the name 
was very young when he accompanied his father on of the Great Northern Hear. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg. 
his expedition to Italy, b. <\ 280 ; but Pyrrhus is i. 138, 246.) When Dome ter invoked her, asking 
said to have conceived the project, when elated for information about her lost daughter, llelice 
with his first successes in Sicily, of establishing referred her to Ilelios. (Ov. Fast. iv. 580.) Hy- 
Helenus there as king of the island, to which as ginus ( Poet . A sir. ii. 2, 13) calls her a daughter of 
grandson of Agathocles he appeared to have a sort Olenus, and says that she brought up Zeus, 
of hereditary claim. (Just, xviii, 1, xxiii. 3.) But 2. A daughter of Selin us, and the wife of Ion. 
the tide of fortune soon turned ; and when Pyrrhus The town of llelice, in Achaia, was believed to 
saw himself compelled to abandon both Sicily and have derived its name from her. (Paus. vii. 1. §2; 
Italy, he left Helenus at llirentum, together with Steph. Byz. s. y.) 

Milo, to command the garrison of that city, the 3. A daughter of Danaus, mentioned by Hy- 
only place in Italy of which he still retained pos- ginus. [Fab. 170.) [L. S.] 

session. It was not long before he recalled them H EXiCON ('EAncoiv), a native of Cyzicus, a 
|g»th from thence, in consequence of the unex- friend and disciple of Plato. He was for some 
fitted views that had opened to his ambition in time a resident at the court of Dionysius the 
Macedonia and Greece. Helenus accompanied his You tutor, and was presented by him with a talent 
father on his expedition into the Peloponnese of silver for having correctly predicted an eclipse of 
(u. c. 272), and after the fatal night attack on j the sun. (Plut. Dion. p. 906.) According to Sui- 
Argos, in which Pyrrhus himself perished, he fell das(s.v. ), he wrote a work entitled *AiroT«A^«rjuaTo, 
into the hands of Antigonus Gonatas, who how- and a treatise ITepl Aioa-rjfj.et£p. [C. P. M.] 
ever behaved towards him in the most magnani- II EXICON ('EAikwi'), the son of Acesas, of 
nious manner, treated him with the utmost dis- Salami s, in Cyprus, was a celebrated artist in 
tinction, and sent him back in safety to Epeirus, weaving variegated garments and hangings. lie 
tearing with him the remains of his father. (Just, j made the war cloak (etmrSpira/ma) which the Rho- 
Jfcxv. 3, 5; Plut. 1‘yrrh. 33, 34.) After this we } dians presented f o Alexander the Great. (Plut. 
hear no more of him. Ales. 32.) Plutarch’s addition to his name of the 

A freedman of Octavian, who enjoyed a high ; words row waXaiov , makes it probable that he lived 
place iiT his favour. He was taken prisoner in > about the time of Phidias, under whose direction 
Sardinia by Maenas, the lieutenant of Sext. I we know that artists of his class ( iroiKiXral ) 
Pompey (b .(. 40), but the latter set him at liberty • wrought. (Plut. Perir. 12.) The celebrated works 
without ransom, in order to currv favour with Au- of Helicon and his father are mentioned under 
gustus. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 30.) According to Aces. as. (Miiller, ArokHol. d. Kunst. § 1 14, n. I, 
Appian {11. C. v. 60), he was employed as a and Narhtr'dtr , p. 706.) [P. S.] 

general by Octavian, and had reduced Sardinia not HKLICO'NIUS ('EAnomos), a Byzantine 
long before ; but Dion Cassius represents M. Lurius writer, lived in the fourth century, and did not die 
ns the commander in the island at the time of its before a. d. 395, siifcc it was down to this year 
capture. [E. H. B.] that his work extended. This w'ork was a chronicle 

HEXENUS ("EAseov), a veterinary surgeon, from Adam to Theodosius the Great, divided into 
who may perhaps have lived in the fourth or fifth ten books. (Suidas, s. r. 'EKint&v ; Fabric. MM. 
century after Christ. Of his writings only some Graer. tol. xi. p. 633.) [W. P.J 

fragments remain, which are to be found in the HKXIO or HEX I ON ('HA («>>), magister ofll- 
Collection of Writers on Veterinary Surgery, first cionim, a. d. 414 — 417, 424 — 427, under Theodo^ 
published in Latin by Joannes Ruellius, Paris, siusll. He is alw> called Patricias by Olympio- 
1530, fob, and afterwards in Greek by Simon Gry- donis. (Comp. Cod. Theod. 6. tit. 27. *. 20. and 7. 
naeus, Basil. 1537, 4to. [W. A. G. ) tit. 8. «. 14.) He was commissioned by Theodosius 

HELIADAK and HELIADES (*HA ttiSat and to invest with the robe of Caesar, at Thessalonica, 
'HAidSct), that is, the male and female descendants a. n. 424, the boy Valentinian III., then in exile 
of Helios, and might accordingly be applied to all [Galla, No. 3] ; and after the overthrow and 
his children, but in mythology the name is given death of the usurper Joannes, he invested Valen- 
more particularly to the seven sons and the one tinian at Rome, a. d. 425, with the robes and 
daughter of Helios by Rhode or Rhodos. Their crown of Augustus. Helio had, before these trans- 
names are, Cercaphus, Actis, Macarcus, Tanages, actions (a. d. 422), been engaged by Theodosius, 
Triopas, Phaeton, Ochimus, and Electryone. These by whom he was much esteemed, in negotiating a 
names, however, as well as their number, are not peace with the Persian king Varanes. (Cod. Theod. 
the same in all accounts. (Diod. v. 56, See. ; Schol. 13. tit. 3. s. 17; 6. tit. 27. ss. 17, 18, 19, 20 ; 7. 

Find. OK vii. 131, Sec.) It should be observed tit. 8. s. 14 ; Gothofred. Prosap. Cod. Theod.; Olym- 
that the sisters of Phaeton are likewise called piod. aptid Phot. MU. Cod. 80 ; Socrat 11. F. vii. 
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20, 24 ; Theophan. Chronog. vol. i. p. 134, ed. 
Bonn ; Tillemont, I fist, des Kmp. vol. vi.) [J.C. M._J 
HELIOCLES (‘HAiokAtjj), a king of Bactria, 
or of the Indo-Boctrian provinces south of the 
Paropamisus, known only from his coins. Many 
of these are bilingual, having Greek inscriptions 
on the one side, and Arian characters on the re- 
verse: whence it is inferred that he must have 


by Apollonius and Hesychius. Iriarte mentions 
some grammatical MSS. by a certain Hcliodorus in 
the Royal Library at Madrid. (Villoison, Prole g. 
in Apollon, fax. Horn. pp. 24, 61 ; Fabric. ll.ce.f 
Ititschl, l. c., #ho considers the Heliodimis who 
wrote scholia to the t^x v V ypapparactf of Dionysius 
Thrax, to be it different person.) 

3. A rhetoriciiin at Rome in the time of Au- 


Hourished in the interval between the death of 
Eucratides and the destruction of the Greek king- 
dom of Bactria, l». c. 127. It appears probable 
also, from one of his coins, that he must have 
reigned at one time conjointly with, or subordinate 
to Eucratides: .and Lassen, Mionnct, and Wilson, 
conceive him to be the son of Eucratides, who is 
mentioned by Justin as being at first associated 
with his lather in the sovereign power, and who 
afterwards put him to death. (Justin, xli. 6 ; Las- 
sen, Gesch. dcr liactr. K'onige ; Wilson’s Ariuna , 
p. 262.) [E. H. B.) 

IIELIODO'IUJS ('HAioSoepos), the treasurer 
of Selcucus l'hilopator, king of Syria, murdered 
his master, and attempted to seize the crown 
for himself, but was expelled by Kumenea and 
Attalus, of Pergamus, who established Antiochus 
Epiphancs in the kingdom, n. < . 173. (Ap- 
pian, Syr. 45; Liv. xli. 24.) The well-known , 
story of his being sent by Seleucus to rob the ! 
temple at Jerussilem, ami of his miraculous punish- j 
meat (2 JHacrxdo iii.), is rendered somewhat 
suspicious by the silence of Josephus. The author 
of the anonymous work mi the Maccabees tells the 
story of Apollonius, instead of !i el indents, and 1 
says nothing about the miraculous part of it. ( He. j 
Alaecab. 4.) | l*. S. J 

HELIODO'RUS, praefectus urbi at C'onstanti- 
nople, a. n. 432, is probably the Hcliodorus men- 
tioned with a high encomium by Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths in Italy, in a (etter included in 
the works of Cassiodorus. A person of the same 
name, possibly the same person, was comes snem- 
rum iaigitionum, a. n. 4611. (Cod. Theod. 6. tit. 
24, $ 1 1, with the note of Gothofredus ; Cassiodor. 
lunar, i. 4.) [J. C’. M.] 

IIKLIODO'RUS ('H.WS^os), literary 

1. Poets. 1. Of Athens. A tragedian, and 
author of a poem entitled daroAvTocd, from which 
Galen quotes some verses about poisons. {De Ati- 
tidot. ii. 7, vol. xiv. p. 145; Welcker, die (iricch. 
Tragwl. p. 1 323.) 

2. The author of a poem entitled Protcsilau a, 
from which Stepkanus Bvzantinus, (s. r. 4»oA dug) 
quotes an hexameter verse. 

3. Tjie author of a poem entitled ’IraAixd ©ed- 
fiara, from which Stobaeus ( F/oril . tit. 100, c. 6) 
quotes six verses. He probably lived after Cicero. 
(Meineke, Comm. A fine. Sjh’-c. i. 3, p. 33.) 

II. Philosophers, Rhetoricians, and Gram- 
marians. 1. A writer on metres, whose ’E'yxei- 
plStoy is often quoted by Ifcphoestion, ltufinus, and 
others, and who also wrote flspl povauerjs. (Pris- 
cian, de Fig. Num. ii. 396, cd. Krehl.) lie was the 
father of the grammarian Irenacus, and the teacher 
of Minatius Pacatns. Ho probably lived shortly 
before the time of Augustus. (Suid. ». v. Eipyvcuos ; 
Fabric. Ii'dd. Grace, vol. i. p. 512, vol. vi. pp. 206, 
344, 368, vol. viii. p. 126 ; Ritschl, Die Alexandr. 


giihtijs, whom Horace mentions as the companion 
of his journey to Brundisium, calling him “by far 
the most learned of the Greeks.” {Sat. i. 5. 2, 3.) 

4. A Stoic philosopher at Rome, who became a 
delator in the reign of Nero. ^Among his victims 
was his own disciple, Licinius Silanius. He was 
attacked by Juvenal {Sat. i. vv. 33, 35, and 
schol.). 

A rhetorician, and also private secretary to 
the emperor Hadrian. He was a contemporary 
and rival of Dionysius of Miletus, who, we are 
told, once said to him, “ The emperor can give 
you money and honour, but he cannot make you 
an orator.” He was probably the same person as 
Hcliodorus of Syria, ^vho, as the reward of his 
skill in rhetoric, was made praefect of Egypt, and 
whose son, Avidius Cassius, attempted to usurp the 
purple in the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
j Casmts Avimrs.] ( Dion, Ixix. 3, Ixxi. 22, and 
Reimnrus ad lor.) Reiinaius confounds Heliodorua 
with Hadrian’s other secretary, Celer. That they 
were not the same person is proved by the distinct 
mention of both of them in an oration of Aristeides. 
( Orat. Sac. iv. pp. 595, 602.) There can be little 
doubt that this is also the Hcliodorus whom Aelius 
Spartianus mentions as a philosopher and friend of 
Hadrian, but who, the same writer tells us, suffered 
J the usual fate of Hadrian's friends, and was abused 
j by the emperor “ famosissimis literis.” (Spart. 
Had. 15, 16.) It is doubtful whether this Helio^, 
dorus or the preceding [ No. 3] i9 the grammarian 
I who is satirically alluded to by the epigrammatists 
I of the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. yol. i. 
p. 11, vol. ii. pp. 327, 332.) 

6. l'hilostratus relates the life of an Arabian 
sophist, Hcliodorus, who lived under Oamcalla, 
and gained the favour of the emperor in a curious 
way, and who, after his patron’s death, was made 
the praefect of a certain island. ( 1 it. Sophist. 
22 .) 

III. Historian. An Athenian, sumamed Ilept- 
rrypTt}s, wrote a description of the works of art in 
the Acropolis at Athens, which is quoted under the 
various titles, Ilcpl dnpuirtlAeas, Tlepl rwv ’Afhjvijo'i 
TpnrdSeer, ’Avadifpara, and de Athmicnsium A nut he - 
mutis. This work was one of the authorities for 
Pliny's account of the Greek artists. Heliodorua 
lived after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, at 
least if he lie the person meant in the first passage 
of Athenaeus now referred to. (Athen. ii. p. 45, c. 
vi. p. 229, e. ix. p. 406, c. ; Suid., Phot., liarpocrat. 
s. vv. ©erraAds, N/x»;, ’Omjrupy TlpoirvAata ; Plin. 
Flench, in Lib. xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxv.) He is also 
apparently mentioned in a passage of Plutarch as 
the author of a work Ilepl pvTipAruv ( Vit. X. Oral. 
p. 849, c), but in that passage we should probably 
read Ai6bapos for ‘HAaffSwpos. (Vossius, de Hist . 
Grace, p. 448, ed. Westermann.) 

IV. RoMANCK-WRiTER,the author of the oldest 


L tibl. pp. 138, &c.) and by far the best of the Greek romances. Helio- 

2. Perhaps the same as the preceding, a gram- dorus, the son of Theodosius, was a native of 
marian, whoso commentaries on Homer are quoted Syria, and was born, not, ns Photius .says, at 
by Eustathius and other scholiasts on limner, and Aminda, but at Emesu, as he himselLtetis ns at the 
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end of his romance: — Towvtie *4pas rd 

averaypa r&v irepl Qtayevifr koI XapttcAtiav 
AiffioiriKtaV. i avvlra^ev dtnrjp $olvi( ’E^ecrrji/tJy, 
t £v dp' *y4vos, 0to8oor(ov irons *HA t68a>pos. 

The worift* rwv dp' *HA lou ylvorpo doubt mean 
that he was of the family of priests of the Syrian 
pod of the Sun (Elagabalus). lie lived about 
the end of the fourth century of our era, under 
Theodosius and his sous. He wrote his romance 
in early life. He afterwards became bishop of 
Tricca in Thessaly, where he introduced the regu- 
lation, that every priest who did not, upon his 
ordination, separate himself from his wife, should 
be deposed. (Socrat. II. E. v. 22.) Nicephorus 
(//. E. xii. 34) adds that, on the ground of the 
alleged injury which had been done to the morals 
of young persons by the reading of the Aethiopicu , 
a provincial synod decreed that Heliodorus must 
either suffer his book to be burnt, or lay down his 
bishopric, and that Heliodorus chose the latter 
alternative. The story has been wisely rejected 
by Valesius, Petavius, Huet, and other scholars ; 
and it is the more improbable from the fact that 
there is nothing of a corrupting tendency in the 
Aethiopicu. We have no further accounts of the 
life of Heliodorus. (Phot. Cod . 73.) 

His romance is in ten books, and is entitled 
Aethiopicu^ because the scene of the beginning and 
tlie end of the story is laid in Aethiopia. It relates 
the loves of Theagenes and Charicleia. Persine, 
the wife of Hydaspes, king of Aethiopia, bore a 
daughter, whose complexion, through the effect of 
a Greek statue on the queen’s mind, was white. 
Fearing that this circumstance might cause her 
husband to doubt her fidelity, she resolved to ex- 
pose the child, and committed her, with tokens by 
which she might afterwards be known, to Sisiini- 
thras, a gymnosophist, who, being sent on an em- 
bassy into Egypt, took the child with him, and 
gave her to Charicles, the Pythian priest, who hap- 
pened to be in Egypt. Charicles took the child to 
Delphi, where he brought her up as his own 
daughter, by the name of Charicleia, and made her 
priestess of Apollo. In course of time there came 
to Delphi a noble Thessalian, descended from the 
Aeacidae, and named Theagenes, between whom 
and Charicleia a mutual love sprung up at first 
sight. At the same time C'alasiris, an Egyptian 
priest, whom the queen of Aethiopia had employed 
to seek for her daughter, happened to arrive at 
Delphi ; and by his help Theagenes carried off 
Charicleia. Then follows a long and rapid series 
of perilous adventures, from pirates and other law- 
less men, till at last the chief persons of the story 
meet at Meroe, at the very moment when Chari- 
cleia, who has fallen as a captive into her father's 
hands, is about to be sacrificed to the gods : she is 
made known by the tokens and by the testimony 
of Sisimithras, and the lovers are happily married. 

Though very deficient in those characteristics of 
modem fiction which appeal to the universal sym- 
pathies of our nature, the romance of Heliodorus is 
extremely interesting on account of the rapid suc- 
cession of strange and not altogether improbable 
adventures, the many and various characters intro- 
duced, and the beautiful scenes described. Tbe 
opening scene is admirable, and tbe point of the 
story at which it occurs is very well chosen. The 
language is simple and elegnnt, though it is some- 
times too diffuse, and often deviates from the pure 
Attic staged. The whole work, as compared 
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with the best of later Greek romances, that of 
Achilles Tntius for example, has the superiority of 
greater nature, less artificial and rhetorical elabora- 
tion, with more real eloquence, less improbability in 
its incidents, and greater skill in the management 
of the episodes, and, in short, the superiority of a 
work of original talent over an imitation. It 
formed the model for subsequent Greek romance 
writers. It is often quoted by the title of Xo pi- 
k\ eta, just as the work of Achilles is quoted by 
that of AtviciirMh from the names of the respective 
heroines. 

In modem times the Aethiopicu was scarcely 
known till, at the sacking of Ofen in 1526, a MS. 
of the work in the library of Matthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, attracted, by its rich binding, tbe 
attention of a soldier, who brought it into Germany, 
and at last it came into the hands of Vincentius 
Opsopoeus, who printed it at Basel, 1534, 4to. 
Several better MSS. were afterwards discovered, 
and in 1596 a new edition was brought out in 
folio, at Heidelberg, by Commelinus, with the 
Latin version of Stanislaus Warsichewiczki, which 
had been printed in 1552 at Basel, and in 1556 at 
Antwerp. The edition of Commelinus was re- 
printed at Lyon in 1611, 8vo., and at Frankfort in 
1631, 8 vo. This last edition, by Daniel Parcus, 
was the first divided into chapters. The edition of 
Bourdelot, Paris, 1619, 8vo., is full of errors, and 
the notes are of little value. The edition of Peter 
Schmid, Lips. 177*2, 8vo., only differs from that of 
Bourdelot by the introduction of new errors. At 
length, in 1799, an excellent edition of the text 
and Latin version, with a few notes, chiefly critical, 
appeared in Mitscherlich's Scriptores Graeci Ero- 
tici , of which it forms the 2d volume, in two parts, 
8vo. Argentorat. anno VI. A still better edition 
was brought out in 1804, at Paris, by the learned 
Greek Coraes, at^he expense of his friend, Alex- 
ander Basilius, in 2 vols. 8vo. The first volume 
contains an introduction, in modem Greek, in the 
form of a letter to Alexander Basilius, and tbe 
text, with various readings. The second volume 
contains notes in ancient Greek, and other illustra- 
tive matter. 

The Aethiojnca has been translated into nearly 
all modem languages. (Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. 
viii. p. 1 1 1 ; the Prefaces of Mitscherlich and Co- 
raes ; Jacobs, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopadie , 
s. v . ; Iloffmann, Tax. Bihliog. Script. Graec. t. v.) 

There is an iambic poem, in 269 verses, on the 
art of making gold, which is attributed by a MS. 
in the royal library at Pajis to Heliodorus the 
bishop of Tricca. . It exists in MS. in several libra- 
ries in Europe, and is printed, from the Paris MS., 
in Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. viii. p. 1 19. The title 
is ’HAtn&wpov piA oodpov *p6s 0to86aiov r6v plyav 
Bout i a, xtp\ rijs t<2v ptA otripuu MvCTucijl r{x v V* 
(i. e. Alchymy), 8t' 'IdpStsv. KUbn and Hoffinann 
(Lex. BiU. s. v.) believe the poem to be genuine, 
but Jacobs calls it the clumsy fabrication of a later 
time, to which the name of Theodosius was prefixed 
to give it the semblance of authority ; ana he sug^ 
gests that the name Heliodorus may have been 
used, after the fashion of the Alchymists and Rosf- 
crucians, on account of its etymological signification^ 
(Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopadie % s. e.) 

V. Scientific. 1. Of Larissa, the author of * 
little work on optics, entitled KtpdAata r£y 'Or- 
riK&y, which seems to lie a fragment or abridgement 
of the larger work, which is entitled in some MSS* 
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Aafuavoii <pi\ocro<poo rod 'HAtoStipott A apuraalov 
rrtp\ iirrucwv ivodi<reo»v f$t€Ata which makes it 
doubtful whether his true name was Damianus or 
Heliodorus. The work is chiefly taken from 
Euclid's Optics. The work was printed at Florence, 
with an Italian version, by Ignatius Dante, with 
the Optics of Euclid, 1573, 4to. ; at Hamburgh by 
F. Lindcnbrog, 1610, 4to; at Paris, by Erasmus 
Bartholinus, 1657* 4to (reprinted 1680); at Cam- 
bridge, in Gale's Opuscula Mythological 1670, 8vo. 
(but it is omitted in the Amsterdam edition, 
1688); and lastly, with a Latin version and a dis- 
sertation upon the author, by A. Matani, Pistorii, 
1758, 8vo. Some other scientific works of Helio- 
dorus are mentioned. (Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. 
viii. p. 128.) 

2. Alchymist. (See No. IV.) 

VI. Several Heliodori of less importance are 
mentioned by Fabricius. (Dibl. Grace, vol. viii. 
pp. 126, 127.) 

The Greek writers confound this name with 
Ilerodinnus, llerodorus, Herodotus, Ilesiodus, and 
Diodorus. [P. S.j 

HELIODO'RTJS, a statuary in bronze and 
marble, mentioned by Pliny among the artists who 
made “ athletas et armatos et venatorea sacrifican- 
tesque” (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34). He was the maker 
of a celebrated marble group, representing Pan and 
Olympus wrestling, which stood in the portico of 
Octavia, in the time of Pliny, who calls it “ alterum 
in terris symplcgma nobile” (xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10 ; 
comp. $. 6, and Ckfhisodotus.) [P. S.j 

HELIODO'RUS (‘HAiJSwpoy), a surgeon at 
Rome, probably a contemporary of Juvenal, in the 
first century after Christ. (Juv. vi. 373.) He may 
be the same person who wrote a work on surgery, 
which is quoted by Asclcpiades Pharmacion (np.. 
Gal. De Compos. Medic, sec. Gen. vi. 14, vol. 
xiii. p. 849), and Paulus Aegineta (l)e. lie Med. 
iv. 49), and of which only some flfcigmonts remain, 
chiefly preserved by Oribasius and Nicetas. These 
are to bo found in the twelfth volume of Chartier’s 
edition of Galen, and in the Collection of Greek 
Surgical Writers published by Cocchi, Florence, 
1754, fol. (Haller’s Diblioth. Chirurg. vol. i. p. 71 ; 
Kuhn, AddiUtm. ad Etench. Medic. Vet. a J.A. 
Fubricio , ijfc. exhibitum.) [ W. A. G.J 

IIELIOUA'BALUS. [Elagabalits.] 

IIE'LIOS (*HAios or ’H^Aioj), that is, the sun, 
or the god of the sun. He is described as the son 
of Hyperion and Theia, and as a brother of Selene 
and Eos. (Horn. Od. xii. 176, 322, ITymn. in Min. 
9, 18; Hes. Tkcog. 371, Ac.) From his father, 
he is frequently called Hyperionides, or Hyperion, 
the latter of which is an abridged form of the pa- 
tronymic, Hyperionion. (Horn. Od. xii. 176, 
Hymn, in dr. 74; Hes. Theog. 1011; Horn. 
Od. L 24', ii. 10, 398, Hymn. inApoll. Pyth. 191.) 
In the Homeric hymn on Helios, he is called a son 
of Hyperion and Euryphaessa. Homer describes 
Helios as giving light both to gods and men : he 
rises in the east from Oceanus, though not from the 
river, but from some lake or bog (Aip.irq') formed by 
Oceanus, rises up into heaven, where he reaches 
the highest point at noon time, and then he de- 
scends, arriving in the evening In the darkness of 
the West, and in Oceanus. (It. tii. 422, Od. iii. 1, 
Ac., 335, iv. 400, x. 191, xi. 18, xii. 380.) 
later poets have marvellously embellished this 
simple notion ; they tell* of a most magnificent 
palace of Helios in the east, containing a throne 
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occupied by the god, and surrounded by personifi- 
cations of the different divisions of time (Ov. Met. 
ii. 1, &c.); and whne Homer speaks only of the 
gates of Helios in the west, later writers assign to 
him a second palace in the west, and describe his 
horses as feeding upon herbs growing in me islands 
of the blessed. (Nonn. Dionys. xii. 1, &c.; Athen. 
vii. 296 ; Stat. Theb. iii. 407.) The points at 
which Helios rises and descends into the ocean are 
of course different at the different seasons of the year; 
and the extreme points in the north and south, 
between which the rising and setting take place, 
are the r potted ifcAtoio. (Od. xv. 403 ; Hes. Op. et 
Dies, 449, 525.) The manner in which Helios 
during the night passes from the western into the 
eastern ocean is not mentioned either by Homer or 
Hesiod, but later poets make him sail in a golden 
boat round one-half of the earth, and thus arrive in 
the cast at the point from which he has to rise 
.again. This golden boat is the work of Hephaestus. 
(Athen. xi. 469; Apollod. ii. 5. § 10; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1632.) Others represent him as making 
his nightly voyage while slumbering in a golden 
bed. (Athen. xi. 470.-^ The horses and chariot 
with which Helios makes his daily career are not 
mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey, but first occur 
in the Homeric hymn on Helios (9, 15 ; comp, in 
Merc. 69, in Ccr. 88), and both are described mi- 
nutely by later poets. (Ov. Met. ii. 106, &c. ; 
Ilvgin. Fab. 183 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 3 ; 
Find. Ol. vii. 71.) 

Helios is described even in the Homeric poems 
as the god who sees and hears every thing, but, 
notwithstanding this, he is unaware of the fact that 
the companions of Odysseus robbed his oxen, until 
he was informed of it by Lampetia. (Od. xii. 375.) 
Rut, owing to his omniscience, he was able to be- 
tray to Hephaestus the faithlessness of Aphrodite, 
and to reveal to Demeter the carrying off of her ; 
daughter. (Od. viii. 271, Hymn, in Ccr. 75, &c., 
in Sol. 10 ; comp. Soph. Ajax , 847, &c.) This 
idea of Ilclios knowing every thing, which also 
contains the elements of his ethical and prophetic 
nature, seems to have been the cause of Helios 
being confounded and identified with Apollo, though 
they wore originally quite distinct ; and the iden- 
tification was, in fact, never carried out completely, 
for no Greek poet ever made Apollo ride in the 
chariot of Helios through the heavens, and among 
the Romans we find this idea only after the time 
of Virgil. The representations of Apollo with rays 
around his head, to characterise him as identical 
with the sun, belong to the time of the Roman 
empire. 

The island of Thrinacia (Sicily) was sacred to 
Helios, and he there had flocks of oxen and sheep, 
each consisting of 350 heads, which never increased 
or decreased, and were attended to by his daugh- 
ters Phactusaand Lampetia. (Horn. Od. xii. 128. 
261, Ac. ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 965, Ac.) Later 
traditions ascribe to him flocks also in the island 
of Erytheia (Apollod. i. 6. § 1 ; comp. ii. 5. § 10 ; 
Theocrit. xxv. 130), and it may be remarked in 
general, that sacred flocks, especially of oxen, occur 
in most places where the worship of Helios was 
established. His descendants are very numerous, 
and the surnames and epithets given him by the 
poets are mostly descriptive of his character as the 
sun. Temples of Helios (i}Ate«a) seem to have ex- 
isted in Greece at a very early time (Horn. Od. 
xii. 346), and in later times we fint^fri a worship 
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established in various places, as in Elis (Paus. vi. 
25. § 5), at Apollonia (Herod, ix. 93), llcrmione 
(Paus. ii. 34. § 10), in the adropolis of Corinth (ii. 
4. § 7jf comp. ii. 1. § 6), near Argos (ii. 18. § 3), 
at Troegene (ii. 31 . § 8), Megalopolis (viii. 9. § 2, 
31. § and several other places, especially in the 
island of Rhodes, where the famous colossus of 
Rhodes was a representation of Helios : it was 70 
cubits in height, and, being overthrown by an 
earthquake, the Rhodians were commanded by an 
oracle not to erect it again. (Find. Ol. vii. 54, Sic . ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 652; Plin. //. A', xxxiv. 7, 17.) The 
sacrifices offered to Helios consisted of white rams, 
boars, bulls, goats, lambs especially white horses, 
and honey. (Horn. II. xix. 197; Eustath. ad Horn. 
pp. 36, 1668; Hygin. Fab. 223 ; Paus. iii. 20. $ 5 ; 
Herod, i. 216; Strab. xi. 513.) Among the animals 
sacred to him, the cock is especially mentioned. 
(Paus. v. 25. § 5.) The Roman poets, when 
speaking of the god of the sun (Sol), usually adopt 
the notions of the Greeks, but the worship of Sol 
Wits introduced also at Rome, especially after the 
Romans had become acquainted with the East, 
though traces of "the worship of the sun and moon 
occur at a very early period. ( Varro, de Ling. Is.it. 
v. 74; Dionvs. ii. 50; Sext. Ruf. Reg. Frb. iv.) 
Helios was represented on the pedestal of the 
Olympian Zeus, in the act of ascending his chariot 
(Pans. v. 11. $ 3), and several statues of him are 
mentioned (vi. 24. § 5, viii. 9. § 2, 31. § 4) ; he 
was also represented riding in his chariot, drawn 
by four horses. (Plin. //. A', xxxiv. 3, 19 ; comp, 
liirt, 5 fi/thul . Bilderb. i. 35.) [L. S. ] 

HE'LIUS (“H Auis ), a freed-man of the emperor 
Claudius, and steward of the imperial demesnes in 
the province of Asia. He was one of Agrippina's 
agents in ridding herself of M. Junius Silanus, pro- 
consul of that province in a. n. 55. During Nero’s 
excursion into Greece, a. d. 67 — 68, Helius acted 
as prefect of Rome and Italy. He was worthy of 
the tyrant he represented. Dion Cassius (Ixiii. 
12) says the only difference lietween them was 
that the heir of the Caesars emulated the min- 
strels, and the freed-man aped the heir of the 
Caesars. The borrowed majesty of Helius was 
equally oppressive to the senate, the equites, and 
the populace. He put to death Sulpicius Came* 
rinus [Camerinl’s] and his son, because they in- 
herited the agnomen Pythicus, which Nero, since 
he bad sung publicly at the Pythian games, arro- 
gated to himself. He compelled the equestrian 
order to subscribe to a statue of himself, and his 
edicts of mulct, banishment, and death, were issued 
without any reference to the emperor. The uni- j 
versal hatred which he incurred secured the fidelity j 
of Helius to bis master. When bis urgent dea- j 
patches could not draw Nero from the spectacles 
and theatres of Greece, Helius precipitately quitted 
Rome, and personally remonstrated with the em- 
peror on allowing conspiracies to spring up on all 
sides, and in the capital itself, unchecked. After 
Nero's death, Helius, by the command of Galba, 
was conducted in chains through the streets of 
Rome, and, with Locusta the poisoner, Patrobius, 
and other creatures of the late tyrant, put to death. 
(Tac. Ann. xiiL 1; Suet. Ner. 23; Plut Galb. 17 ; 
Dion Cass. Ixiii. 12, 18, 19, lxiv. 3.) [ W. B. D.] 
HEUKXUS ("EAifos ), of Megant, with a portion 
of the Lacedaemonian squadron, which, on its way 
to the Hellespont, under Clearchus, was dispersed 
by a storm, made his way to Byzantium, and re* 
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ceived it into the Peloponnesian confederacy, in the 
21st year of the war, b. c. 411. (Thuc. viii. 80.) 
Here he appears to have remained with a contin- 
gent from Megnra. We find him at the end of the 
year n. c. 408 left with Coeratados, the Boeotian, 
In command of the place, then besieged by the 
Athenians, while Ciearchus went out to seek rein- 
forcements. The Byzantines, whose lives were 
being sacrificed to leave sufficient food for the gar- 
rison. took the opportunity of communicating with 
the besiegers ; and by means of a stratagem, suc- 
ceeded in admitting them. Helixus and his col- 
league were obliged to surrender as prisoners of 
war. (Xen. Hell. i. 3. §§ 17 — 22; comp. Diod. 
xiii. 66, 67.) [A. H. C.J 

HELLA'DIUS ('EAAd&os). 1. Of Alexandria, 
a grammarian in the time of Theodosius the 
younger. Photius (cod. 145) gives a brief account 
of his \(£ik6v frerrd or 0<x*‘ 01 '* which embraced 
chiefly prose words. The work is again quoted by 
Photius (Cod. 158, p. 100, a. 38 ed. Bekker) under 
the title of r<2v At(«u>v cruAAoyjj. Suidas calls it 
Xe^ews iravroias xPV ffls KaTa <rro<x«io*', and men- 
tions also the following works by Helladius: 
2. ‘ , Ei«ppaois <pi\oTigias. 3. Aiowcos ^ MoSoa. 
4. ‘'E Kfppcuris r&v Xovrpwv Kwvcrrcun lavwv . 5. 
Evan's* OfoSocriou rov fiaoiXews. It is likely, 
from the titles, that some of these works were 
poetical. 

2. Besantinoiia, Bcsantinus, or Bisantinus, an 
Egyptian grammarian, who lived at the lwginning 
of the fourth century, under the emperors Licinius 
and Maximinianus, and composed four books of 
miscellaneous extracts, under the title of w payga- 
rtia xpyaToni an account of which is given 
by Photius (Cod. 279). The work is often quoted 
in the Ktymologicum Magnum. The extracts in 
Photius were edited, with a Latin version, by 
Schottus, and notes by Meursius, as an appendix 
to the posthum&us work of Meursius, Be. Regno 
Laconico et Athenu rmnm Firaeo , Ultny. 1686, 4to, 
reprinted in Gronovius’s Thesaurus Ant iff. Grate . 
vol. x. 1701, fol. 

3. There is one distich in the Greek Anthology 
under the name of Helladius. (Jonsius, Script. 

j BuU. Phil. i. 2, 4, p. 15; Fabric. Bill. Gmec. voL 
j iv. p. 477, vol. vi. p. 368; vol. x. pp. 718, 772 j 
Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 438 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace. 
vol. iii. p. 145, vol. xiii. p. 901.) 

4. Bishop of Caesareia, in Cappadocia, succeeded 
his master, Basil the Great, in that see, A. D. 378, 
and was present at the two councils of Constanti- 
nople in a. n. 381 and 394. His life of 2$t» Basil 

| is quoted by Damnscenus ( Oral, de Jmag, i. p.327), 
but the genuineness of the work is doubtful* 
(Sozom. //. E. viii. 6; Tillemont, Menu Kcdes. 
vol. ix. p. 589 ; Cave, I/isi* Lit. t. a. 378; Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. ix. p. 293.) 

5. Bishop of Tarsus originally a monk, flourished 
about a. ii. 431, and was remarkable for his attach- 
ment to Nestorius, through which he lost his 
bishopric. He was afterwards reconciled to the 
church, but he was compelled to join in the ana- 
thema upon Nestorius Six letters of his are ex- 
tant. (Cave, Hut. Lit. s a. 431.) (P.S.j 

IIELLANJ'CUS ('EAAdvutoi). 1. Of Afyti- 
lone in the island of Lesbos, the most eminent 
among the Greek logograpbers He was the son, 
according to some, of Andromenet or Aristomenes* 
and, according to others of Scamon (Scammon). 
though this latter may be merely a mistake of 
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SuidM (a. v. ‘Ekkdvucos). According to the con- 
fused account of Suidas, HeUanicus and Herodotus 
lived together at the court of Amyntas (b. c. 553— 
504), and liellanicus was still alive in the reign of 
Perdiccas, who succeeded to the throne in b.c. 
461. This account, however, is irreconcilable with 
the further statement of Suidas, that HeUanicus 
was a contemporary of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Lucian {Macrob. 22) states that liellanicus died 
at the age of eighty-five, and the learned authoress 
Pamphila {ap. GeUium , xv. 23), who likewise 
makes him a contemporary of Herodotus, Bays that 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 
431), HeUanicus was about sixty-five years old, so 
that he would have been bom about h.c. 490, and 
died in B.c. 411. This account, which in itself is 
very probable, seems to be contradicted by a state- 
ment of a scholiast {ad Aristoph. Han. 706), from 
which it would appear that after the battle of 
Arginusae, in b. c. 406, HeUanicus was still en- 
gaged in writing; but the vague and indefinite ex- 
pression of that scholiast does not warrant such an 
inference, and it is moreover clear from Thucydides 
(i. 97), that in b.c. 404 or 403 liellanicus was no 
longer alive. Another authority, an anonymous 
biographer of Euripides (p. 134 in Westermann’s 
Vilarum Scriptures (Itxien minores, Brunswick, 
1845), states that liellanicus was bom on the day 
of the battle of Salaniis, that is, on the 20th of 
Boedromion B.C. 481, and that he received his name 
from the victory of ‘EAAav over the barbarians ; 
but this account is too much like nn invention of 
some grammarian to account for the name liellani- 
cus, and deserves no credit ; and among the various 
contradictory statements we are inclined to adopt 
that of Pamphila. Respecting the life of llella- 
nicua we are altogether in the dark, and we only 
learn from Suidas that he died at Perperene, a 
town on the coast of Asia Minor opposite to Les- 
bos ; we may, however, presume ttat he visited at 
least some of the countries of whose history' he 
treated. 

HeUanicus was a very prolific writer, and if we 
were to look upon all the titles that have come 
down to us as titles of genuine productions and dis- 
tinct works, their number would amount to nearly 
thirty ; but the recent investigations of Prellor 
(De flellanico Jjeabio Historico, Dorpat, 1840, 4 to.) 
have shown that several works bearing his name 
arc spurious and of later date, and thnt many others 
which are referred to as separate works, arc only 
chapters or sections of other works. We adopt 
Preller's arrangement, and first mention those works 
which were spurious. 1. AlyvrrldKa. The late 
origin of this production is obvious from the frag- 
ment quoted by Arrian {Dissert. Kpictct. ii. 1 9) 
and fJellius (i. 2 ; comp. Athen. xi. p. 470, xv. 
pp. 679, 680.) 2. Elt 'A/upwros dedSatus, which is 
mentioned by Athcnneus (xiv. p. 652), who, how- 
ever, doubts its genuineness. 3. Bap€apmd v6- 
fupa, which, even according to the opinions of the 
ancients, was a compilation made from the works 
of Herodotus and ihunastes. ( Kuseb. Prarp. Kranp. 
ix. p. 466 ; comp. Suid. s. r. ZdjuoAfi j ; Ely mol. 
Mag. p. 407. 48.) 4. 'Edtwv dropaalai, which 
seems to have been a similar compilation. (Athen. 
xi. p. 462 ; comp. Herod, iv. 190.) It mny lmvo 
been the tome work ns the one which we find 
referred to under the name of IT«pl Idv&v (Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 322), Krlaus Wewv teal 
w&Ktw, or simply *W<rm, (Steph. By*, s. r. Xapi- 
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parai ; Athen. x. p.447.) Stephanus of Byzart-’ 
tium refers to som&gother works under the name 
of HeUanicus, such as Kimpiand, r A irspl Avblav, 
and 2 ki/0(jcc£, of which we cannot say whether they 
were parts of another work, perhaps the peptrned 
(of which we shall speak presently). The ioiviKiKd 
mentioned by Cedrenus {Synops. p. 11), and the 
laroplat (Athep. ix. p. 411, where itptlais must 
probably be read for laroplats; Theodoret, de 
Aff. p. 1 022), probably never existed at all, and 
are wrong titles. There is one work referred to by 
Fulgentius {Myth. i. 2), called At is voAvrvxla, 
the very title of which is a mystery, and is other- 
wise unknown. 

Setting aside these works, which were spurious, 
or at least of very doubtful character, we proceed to 
enumerate the genuine productions of HeUanicus, 
according to the three divisions under which they 
are arranged by Preller, viz. genealogical, choro- 
graphical, and chronological works. 

I. Gcm-alof/ical works. 1 1 is a very probable opinion 
of Preller, that Apollodorus, in writing his Biblio- 
theca, followed principally the gjj^ilogical works of 
HeUanicus, and he accov^ttigly arranges the latter 
in the following order, agreeing with that in which 
Apollodorus treats of his subjects. 1. AsvkoAiu- 
vtia, in two books, containing the Thessalian tra- 
ditions about the origin of m m, and about Deuca- 
lion and his descendants down to the time of the 
Argonauts. (Clem. Alex. Stiom. vi. p. 629.) The 
0fTTaAi/fd referred toby Ilarpocration {s.v. rerpap- 
\la) were either the same work or a portion of 
it. 2. Qnpwvis, in two books, contained the Pelas- 
gian and Argivc traditions from the time of Htaro- 
neus atid Ogyges down to Heracles, perhaps even 
down to the return of the Heracleidae. (Dionys. 
i. 28.) The works n«pl 'ApKoAtas (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Ithod. i. 162), ’ApyoAtnd (Schol. ad 
Horn. II. iii. 75), and Boutnind (ibid. iii. 494) were 
either the same work as the Phoronis or portions 
of it.. 3. ’ArAai'Tidr, in two books, containing the 
stories about Atlas and his descendants. (Harpo- 
crat. s. r. 'Oprjplbai ; Schol. ad Horn. II. xviii. 486.) 
4. T pound, in two books, beginning with the time 
of Dardanus. (Harpocrat. s. r. K lpt6omj ; Schol. ad 
Horn. II. <p. 242.) The 'Aaotnls was only a portion 
of the Troica. (Marcel! in. l r ii. Thuc. § 4.) 

I I . Choroprafdiuxil works. 1 . *Ar0fr, or a history 

of Attica, consisting of at least four books. The 
first contained the history of the mythical period ; 
the second was principally occupied with the history 
and antiquities of the Attic demi ; the contents of 
the third and fourth are little known, but we 
know that HeUanicus treated of the Attic colonies 
established in Ionia, and of the subsequent events 
down to his own time. (Preller, /.c. p. 22, Sic. ; 
comp. Thuc. i. 97.) 2. AioAntd, or the history 
of the Acolians in Asia Minor and the islands of 
the Aegean. The Lesbiaca and Tlsp\ Xlov tcrlatojt 
seem to have formed sections of the Aeolica. 
(Tzetz. ad Lyeopfu 1374 ; Schol. ad Find. Nem. 
xi. 43, <ul Horn. Od. viii. 294.) 3. Tlaptrtitd, in 

two books, contained the history of Persia, Media, 
and Assyria from the time of Ninus to that of Hel- 
lanicus himself, as we may gather from the frag- 
ments still extant, and as is expressly stated by 
Cephnlion in Syncellus (p. 315, ed. Dmdprf). 

III. CJtronoiogicxd works. 1. 'Hpttcu 4hgit*Hpar, 
in three books, contained a chronological mtof the 
priestesses of Hera at Argos. There existed un- 
doubtedly at Aigos in the temple of Hjent records 
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in the form of (mnula, which ascended to the earliest 2. A Greek grammarian, a disciple of Agar 
times for which they were made up from oral tra- thocles, and apparently a contemporary of the critic 
ditions. Hellanicus made use of these records, but Aristarchus. He wrote on the Homeric poems, 
his work was not a mere meagre list, but he incor- and belonged to that class of critics who are termed 
porated in it a variety of traditions and historical the Chorizontes. (Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 1035, 
events, for which there was no room in any of his 1173; Schol. Venet. ad JL v. 269 ; Schol. ad 
other works, and he thus produced a sort of ehro- Sophod. Fhiloct. 201 ; Schol. Eurip. Vat. in Troad . 
nicle. It was one of the earliest ^tempts to regu- 823, in Orest. 1 347 ; comp. Grauert in the Rhein. 


late chronology, and was afterwards made use of by 
Thucydides (ii. 2, iv. 1, 33), Timaeus (Polyb. xii. 
12), and others. (Comp. Plut. De A fits. p. 1181 ; 
Preller, l. c. p. 34, &c.) 2. Ko pucoAKai, or a chro- 
nological list of the victors in the musical and 
poetical contests at the festival of the Carneia. 
This work may he regarded as the first attempt to- 
wards a history of literature in Greece. A part of 
this work, or perhaps an early edition of it, is said 
to have been in verse. (Athen. xiv. p. 635.) 
Suidas states that Hellanicus wrote many works 
both in prose and in verse ; but of the hitter kind 
nothing is known. 

All the productions of Hellanicus are lost, with 
the exception of . {tremble number of fragments. 
Although he belongs, ‘Strictly speaking, to the 
logographers (Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 5 ; Piod. i. 
37), still he holds a much higher place among the 
early Greek historians than any of those who are 
designated by the name of logographers. He forms 
the transition from that class of writers to the real 
historians ; for he not only treated of the mythical 
ages, but, in several instances, he carried history 
down to his own times. But, as far as the form of 
history is concerned, he had not emancipated him- 
self from the custom and practice of other logo- 
graphers, for, like them, he treated history from 
load points of view, and divided it into such por- 
tions as might be related in the form of genealogies. 
Hence he wrote local histories and traditions. This 
circumstance, and the many differences in his ac- 
counts from those of Herodotus, renders it highly 
probable that these two writers worked quite inde- 
pendently of each other, and that the one was 
unknown to the other. It cannot be matter of 
surprise that, in regard to early traditions, he was 
deficient in historical criticism, and we may believe 
Thucydides (i. 97), who says that Hellanicus 
wrote the history of later times briefly, and that 
he was not accurate in his chronology. In his geo- 
graphical views, too, he seems to have been greatly 
dependent upon his predecessors, and gave, for the 
most part, what he found in them ; whence Aga- 
tbemerns (i. 1), who calls him an 7ro\vttTTu>p y 
remarks that he dxAchrrwJ wa piSwKt hrropiav ; 

bat the censure for falsehood and the like be- 
stowed on him by such writers as Ctesias (up. 
Phot. Rill. Cod. 72), Thcopompus (up. Strut,, i. 
p. 43), Ephorus (ap. Joseph, c. Apian , i. 3 ; comp. 
Strab. viii. p. 366), and Strabo (x. p. 451, xi. p. 
508, xiii. p. 602), is evidently one-sided, and 
should not bias os in forming onr judgment of 
his merits or demerits as a writer; for there 
c$n be no doubt that he was a learned and 
diligent compiler, and that so far as his sources 
went, he was a trustworthy one. His fragments 
are collected in Stun, IMtanid Letfni Fray- 
mentoj Lips. 1796, 8vo., 2d edition 1826 ; in the 
Musetm Critiasm^to l.iL p. 90 — 107, Camb. 1826 ; 
and in- C. and Th. Muller, Fraymenta ffistor. 
Gtrm as. p. 45 — 96. (Dablmann, Her* Ant. p. 122, 
MuUec, HisL of Greek IAt. p. 264, and especially 
the work of Preller above referred to.) 


Museum , vol. i. p. 204, &c. ; Welcker, der Eptsche 
Cyclus , p. 251.) 

3. Of Syracuse, a contemporary of Dion. (Plut, 
Dion. 42.) lie is perhaps the same as the one who 
is mentioned in Bekker's Anecdota (P- 351) and 
Suidas (>\ v. dva^txaedai) as an author who 
wrote in the Doric dialect. [L. S.] 

HELLAS. [Go NGYL17S.) 

HELLE ("EAAu), a daughter of Athamas and 
Nephele, and sister of Phrixus. ( Apollod. i. 9. § 1 ; 
Apollon. Hhod. i. 927 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 909, Met. xi. 
195.) When Phrixus was to be sacrificed, Ne- 
phele rescued her two children, who rode away 
through the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, 
the gift of Hermes, but, between Sigeium and the 
Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, which was 
hence called the sea of Helle (Hellespont; Aeschyl. 
Pers. 70, 875). Her tomb was shown near Pactya, 
on the Hellespont. (Herod, vii. 57 ; comp. Atha- 
mas and A i. mops. ) [L. S.1 

HKLLEN C'EAAij*'). 1. A son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrho, or, according to othcra, a son of Zeus 
and Dorippe (Apollod. i. 7. § 2 ; Schol. ad Apol- 
lon. Iihod. i. 118; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1644), or 
of Prometheus and Clymene, and a brother of Deu- 
calion. (Schol. ail Find. Ol. ix. 68.) By the 
nymph Orseis, that is, the mountain nymph, he 
became the father of Aeolus, Doras, and Xuthus, 
to whom some add Amphictyon. Hellen, according 
to tradition, was king of Phthia in Thessaly, i. e. 
the country between the rivers Peneius and Aso- 
pus, and this Jungdom ho left to Aeolus. Hellen 
is the mythical .ancestor of all the Hellenes or 
Greeks, in contradistinction from the more an- 
cient Pelasgians. The name of Hellenes was at 
first confined to a tribe inhabiting a part of 
Thessaly, but subsequently it was extended to the 
whole Greek nation. (Horn. 11. ii. 684 ; Herod, i. 
56 ; Thucyd. i. 3 ; Paus. iii. 20. § 6 ; Strab. vifl. 
p. 383.) 

2. A son of Phthios and Chrysippc, and the 
mythical founder of the Thessalian town of Hellas. 
(Steph. Byz. ». v. 'EAAdr ; Strab. ix. p. 431, 
Ac.) [L. S.J 

HELLEN, a distinguished engraver of gems inr 
the time of Hadrian. (Bracci, voL ii. tab. 77 ; de 
Jongc, p. 161; Kohler, Kinleituny , p. 23; II. 
Rochette, l Aire, a M. Schorr *, p. 44.) [P. S.) 

JIKLLOTIA or HKLLOTIS ('EAAorria or 
'EAAarrlj), a surname of Athena at Corinth. Ac- 
cording to the scholiast on Pindar (OL xiii. 56), 
the name was derived from the fertile marsh (lAor) 
near Marathon, where Athena had a sanctuary ; or 
from Hellotia, one of the daughters of Timander, 
who fled into the temple of Athena when Corinth 
was burnt down by the Dorians, and was destroyed 
in the temple with her sister Eurytioue. Soon after* 
a plague broke out at Corinth, and the oracle de- 
clared that it should not cease until the souls of 
the maidens were propitiated, and a sanctuary 
should be erected to Athena Hellotie. Respecting 
the festival of the Hellotia, see Diet, of AttL s.«u 
Hellotis was also a surname of Europe in Crete* 
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where also a festival, Hellotia, was celebrated to 
her. (Diet, of Ant. 8. v.) [L. S.] 

HELO'RUS (*E \wp6s\ a son of tb e Scythian 
Istrus, and brother of Actaeus. Later traditions 
state that he accompanied Telephus in the war 
against Troy. (Philostr. Her. ii. 15 ; Tzetz. 
Antehom. 274.) IL. S.] 

HELPI'DIUS, or ELPI'DIUS. 1. A person 
of this name appears, from the Codex Justini- 
aneus (8. tit. 10. § 6), to have performed the 
duties (arjem vicem) of praefectus praetorio under 
Constantine the Great, in a. d. 321. A law of 
the same emperor, dated in the same year from 
Caralis (now Cagliari in Sardinia), is addressed to 
Helpidius (Cod. Theod. 2. tit. 8. § 1), but with- 
out his official designation. A constitution of the 
same emperor, dated from Sirmium, a.». 323, and 
a law dated a. d. 324 (Cod. Theod. 13. tit. 5. § 4), 
containing some regulations for the portus or har- 
bour of Rome, at the mouth of the Tiber, are ad- 
dressed to him. It is not determined what office 
Helpidius held at these dates : it has been thought 
that he was praeses of Sardinia in A. n. 321, and 
acted in some emergency for the praetorian prae- 
fect of Italy ; but it is more likely that he was 
vicarius or vico-pracfeet of I tidy during the whole 
period A. D. 320 — 324, and had Sardinia in his 
jurisdiction. 

An Helpidius was consularis Pannoniae A. D. 
352 (Cod. Theod. 7. tit. 20. § 6), and praefectus 
praetorio Orientis, A. D. 350, 300. It is probable 
that this is the same person who was vicarius of 
Italy in 320, notwithstanding the length of the j 
interval between his holding that office and the 1 
Eastern praefecture ; for the Helpidius who was | 
praefect of the East was already a person of rank j 
and wealth when he visited the celebrated recluse 
St. Antony in the Egyptian desert. His wife, 
Aristaeneta, was with him, and thev were accom- 
panied by three sons. On their departure from 
Egypt, the sons were all taken ill at Gaza, and 
given up by the physicians, but were restored to 
health by the prayers (as was supposed) of St. 
Hilarion, who was then leading a solitary life near 
Gaza, and to whom Aristaeneta, a lady of eminent 
piety, paid a visit. The data furnished by St. 
Jerome enable us to fix the date of this visit to 
Egypt at A. I). 328 ; and as Helpidius had then three 
sons old enough to encounter the difficulties of such 
a journey, it is obvious that he might have been 
vicarius of Italy in 320. In a. d. 356 Aristaeneta 
visited Hilarion again, and was about to visit 
Antony when sho was prevented by the intelli- 
gence of his death. Jerome speaks of Helpidius 
as praefect at this time ; but if this is correct, he 
must have held some other praefecture before that 
of the East, in which he succeeded Hermogenes. 
Ammianus places his appointment a little before the 
death of the emperor Constantins II.; and from the 
Codex Theodosianus it appears that it took place 
only juat before a. d. 859. Ammianus speaks of 
him as a man of mean appearance and address, but 
of mild and upright disposition, and averse to blood- 
shed. Libanius was intimate with Helpidius, and 
addressed many letters to him. Some dispute, 
however, appears to have taken place between 
them ; and Libanius, in one of his letters to the 
emperor Julian (Ep. 652. ed. Wolf), complains 
that Helpidius, “ the unjust,” had stopped his 
salary, which, however, SaUustius, “the kind,” who 
succeeded Helpidius in the praefecture of the East, 
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had restored. Libanius, in his Orations, also 
disparages Helpidius t^jn one place he refers to the 
mean condition of his father (Orai. pro Thatassio ), 
and in another (ad Polyclem ), charges him with 
having in his youth prostituted himself to the un- 
natural lusts of others. Little confidence, however, 
can be placed in the sophist's invectives. The 
history of Helpidius after he ceased to be praefect 
is doubtful : it is most likely that he is the Hel- 
pidius who under Julian apostatized from Chris- 
tianity (perhaps to gain the emperor’s favour or to 
avert his displeasure), and held the of$ce of comes 
rerum privatarum, in which capacity he accompanied 
Julian, comes Orientis, uncle of the emperor, and 
Felix, comes sacrarum largitionam, when they 
seized the sacred vessels of the great church at 
Constantinople. The narrative of Theodoret leads 
to the supposition that Helpidius in this affair 
simply discharged his official function, abstaining 
from the insults by which his coadjutors aggravated 
the injury, and escaping the judgments by which, 
according to the historian, they were afterwards 
overtaken. Nicephorus CalUsf^hj^evey, sjjtfes, 
that Helpidius did not e^ape the Divine indig- 
nation, for that afterwards, “ aiming at the ty- 
ranny,” he was stripped of bis possessions, and 
thrown into prison, where he died. 

Baronins (JWartt/rologium ad 16/5 Nov.) men- 
tions a Saint Elpidius of senatorial rank, who 
suffered martyrdom under Julian, and cites as his 
authority the Menotoffium of the Greeks. In his 
Annates Ecclesiastici ad Ann. 362, c. xxv. he identi- 
fies the martyr with the praetorian praefect ; but 
this identity is disputed, and apparently with 
reason, by Tillemont. Possibly Helpidius may 
have suffered fine or confiscation or imprisonment 
for some offence under Julian ; and from this may 
have arisen the story of his martyrdom on the one 
j hand, and of his suffering a Divine judgment for 
apostacy on the other. (Cod. Theod. ll.ee . ; Go- 
thofred. Prosop. Cod. Theodos. ; Amm. Marc. xxi. 
6 ; Hieronvm. Vita Hilarion. Opera*, vol. iv. pt. 2. 
cols. 78, 84, ed. Martianay ; Liban. Epist. 33, 
460, 652, 1463, Ac. ; 6ee the index in ed. Wolf, 
Oration . //. cc . ; Theodoret, //. E. iii. 12, 13 ; Ni- 
ceph. Callisti, II. E. x. 29 ; Tillemont, Hist, des 
Emp. vol. iv.) 

2. A Spaniard, cousin of the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, who wished to force St. Olym- 
pias to marry him. (Baronius, Annul, ad Ann . 
388. c. xliv. ; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vol. v. p. 
291.) 

3. A friend of Symmachus. A considerable 

number of the extant letters of Symmachus were 
addressed to him, and owe their preservation to the 
care of Helpidius. (Symmach. Epist. v. 83, 84, ed* 
Genev. 1587, v. 85, 86, ed. Paris, 1604 ; Tille- 
mont, Hist, des Emp. vol. v. p. 409.) [J. C. M.J 

HELPI'DIUS or ELPI'DIUS, sometimes 
written Hetfridius , was a Christian poet, who flou- 
rished towards the close of the fifth century, waa 
physician to the Gothic monarch Theodoric, and ia 
believed by many to be the Rusticus Helpidius 
commemorated in an inscription with the title of 
Exquaeslor. The following compositions, Still ex- 
tant, are ascribed to this author , 

1 . lfistoriarum Testamenli Veteris et Nqvi 7W#- 
ticha XXI I 7 ., twenty-four epigrammatic narratives, 
taken from Bible history, each comprised in $ree 
dactylic hexameters, with titles descriptive otethe 
subjects, such as “ Eva a diabolo seducta,” “Joseph 
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a fmtribus venditur," “Lazarus a morte revocatus,” 
“ Christus in monte docet,” and the like. 

2. Dt Christi Jem DeneficUs , a song of praise and 
thanksgiving, comprised in 150 hexameters, not 
altogether destitute of elegance, and certainly very 
superior in every respect to the weak and pointless 
tristichs. 

It would appear from an allusion, somewhat am- 
biguous, however, contained in the last-named piece 
(1. 45, &c.), that Helpidius had written a poem to 
comfort himself while in sorrow, but, if such a pro- 
duction wa%ever published, it is now lost. 

Both of the above works are given in the Poet- 
arum veterum fax' las. Oj>erxi Christiana ot G. Fa- 
bric ins, fol. Basil. 1564 ; in the Bit A. Mayn. Patr. 
fol. Paris, 1644, vol. viii., and in the JiiU. Patr. 
Max . fol. Lugdun. 1877, vol. ix. p. 482. (Cassi- 
odor. Tar. iv. 24 ; Ennod. Ep. ix. 21, xi. 19, and 
notes of Sirmond.) [W. H.] 

HE'LVIA. 1. Daughter of L. Helvius, a Roman 
eques, who, on her return from Rome to Apulia, 
B. c. 114, was struck from her horse bv lightning, 
unskilled, on t ..t\j l ^t > eJl:Uine plain. The circum- 
stances of her death w-we sufficiently remarkable 
to attract the notice of the Haruspices, who pre- 
dicted from them impending disgrace to the vestal 
priesthood and to the equestrian order. (Pint. 
Qwest. Bom. 83 ; Ores. v. 1 5 ; Obseq. de Prod. 
97.) For the speedy accomplishment of the pre- 
diction see Dion Cass. Fr. 91, 92 ; Liv. Epit. lxiii. 

2. Wife of M. Annaeus Seneca, of Corduba, the 
rhetorician, and mother of his three sons, M. An- 
naeus Novatus, L. Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher, 
and L. Annaeus Mela. (Sen. Consol, ad Heir. 2.) 
Helvia was probably a native of Spain, and followed 
her husband to Rome, about a. d. 3 — 5, while her 
second son was an infant. ( 1/Ad. 17.) The life of 
Helvia is contained in Seneca’s address of condo- 
lence to his mother ( Consulate t ad Ife/viam) on his 
exile to Corsica, in the reign of Claudius, a. i>. 
47-9. Through the rhetorical amplifications of this 
address we discover that Helvia had borne her full 
share of the sorrows of life. Her mother died in 
giving birth to her. She was brought up by a step- 
mother. She had lost her husband and a most in- 
dulgent uncle within a month of each other ; and 
her grief for the untimely decease of one of her 
grandsons was embittered by the exile of her son. 
Helvia had at least one sister ( Cons, ad llrlr. ] 7 ), 
but her name is unknow-n. [ W. B. D.] 

HE'LVIA GENS, plebeian, occurs only once 
in the Fasti — the ovation of M. Helvius Blasio, 
B. c. 195 [Blasio] — and was first rescued from 
obscurity by the election of P. Helvius Pertinax to 
the empire, A. D. 193. The Helvia gens contained 
in the time of the republic the surnames Bn a mo, 
Cinna, Mancia. A few are mentioned without a 
cognomen. [W. B. D.J 

IIE'LVIUS. 1. C.V., tribune of the soldiers, 
was slain, B. c. 204, in battle with the Gauls and 
Carthaginians, in the territory of Milan. (Liv. 
xxx. 18.) «, 

% C., was aedile of the plebs with M. Porcius 
Cato the elder, in b. c. 199, and, in the next year, 
one of his colleagues in the praetorship. As prae- 
tor, Helvius had no province regularly assigned to 
him ; bpt be accompanied the consul, Sext. Aelius 
Paetas, into Cisalpine Gaul, and received from him 
the command of one of the consular armies. ( Liv. 
xXXn. 7, 9, 20.) He afterwards served in Galatia 

legal u a to Cn. Manlius Vulao, consul in u.c. 
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189. (Liv. xxxviii. 3$, 21, 22 ; Polyb. xxii. 17. 
$ 3, &c.) [W. B. D.] 

IIE'LVIUS PE'RTINAX. [Pertinax.) 
HELVI'DIA GENS. The name Helvidius does 
not occur in Roman history until the latter half of 
the first century b. c. (Cic. pro Cluent. 70.) Under 
Nero and the Flavian Caesars it was renowned for 
earnest, but fruitless, patriotism. The connection 
of P. Helvidius Rufus with Larinum (Cic. a 
Frentaniau muuicipium (Plin. //. N. iii. 1*2), makes 
it probable that the family was originally Sal>ellian. 
The llelvidii had the surnames Priscus and llufus. 
The only Helvidius who had no cognomen, or 
whose cognomen has, perhaps, dropped out of the 
MSS., is the following : — 

HKLVPD1US, son of the younger Helvidius 
Priscus [Priscus Helvidius, 2] by his first wife. 
He had the title of consularis, but his name does 
not appear on the Fasti. Warned by the fate of 
his father and his father’s friends, under Nero and 
his successors, Helvidius concealed equal talents 
and similar principles in retirement But he had 
written an interlude (exodium), entitled “Paris 
and Oenonc,” and the informers of Domitian’s 
reign detected in the nymph and the faithless 
Trojan the emperor’s divorce from one of his many 
wives. Helvidius was accused, condemned, and 
even dragged to prison, by the obsequious senate 
(Tac. Ayrie. 45), whither the order for his ex- 
| ecution soon followed. After Domitian’s decease, 
the younger Pliny, an intimate friend of Helvidius, 
avenged his death and the cause of public justice 
at once, by impeaching Publicius Certus, a senator 
of praetorian rank, who had been the foremost in 
seconding the delators. The account of the im- 
peachment, which was afterwards published, and 
was written, in imitation of Demosthenes against 
Meidias, is given by Pliny in a letter to Quadratus. 

( Ep. ix. 13.) A death, so timely as to lie deemed 
voluntary, reteased Certus from condemnation. 
Helvidius married Anteia, daughter of P. Anteius, 
put to death by Nero in a. j>. 57. [P. Anteiuk, 

p. 183, a.] By her he had a son, who survived 
him, and two daughters, who died very young in 
childbed. (Plin. Ep. iv; 21, ix. 13; Suet. Dom. 
10 ; Tac. Ayric. 45.) [VV. B. D.J * 

IIELVTDIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] ' 
HELVI DIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
HEMKRE'SIA i.e. the soothing 

goddess, a surname of Artemis, under which she 
was worshipped at the well Lusi (Aot/oof), in Ar- 
cadia. (Paus. viii. 18. $ 3; Callim. Hymn, in Pi an. 
238.) [L. S.j 

HEMINA, L. CA'SSIUS, an historian of 
Rome, who wrote at the beginning of the second 
century of the city. According to Censorinus (JJe 
Die Nat. 17), Demina was alive in b. c. 148, a 
year memorable for the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth, and for the fourth celebration of the se- 
cular or centenary games of Rome. His praenomen, 
Lucius, rests on the sole authority of Priscian (ix. 
p. 888, ed. Putsch.; comp. Intpp. ad Viry. Am. ii. 
717, ed. Mai). If Nepos (ap. Suet, de Clar. Hhet . 
3) be correct in stating JL Otacilius Pilitus to have 
been the first person not of noble birth who wrote 
the history of Rome, Hemina, who lived much 
earlier than Pilitus, must have belonged to a well- 
born family. Hemina was the author of a work, 
styled indifferently by those who mention it, an- 
nals or history, which comprised the records of 
Rome from the earliest to his owa times. We 
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know the title and contents of the fourth hook 
alone — “ Helium Punicum posterius ” (Priscian. 
vii. p. 707, ed. Putsch) ; those of the preceding 
books are merely matter of conjecture. Priscian, 
however, cites from a fifth book {super arii. ver. 
Aen. vi. p. 1254), and there were probably even 
more. (Niebuhr, Lectures on Rom. llist. vol. i. p. 
37.) Pliny (//. N. xiii. 13, xxix. 1) calls Hemina 
“ vetustissimus auctor,” and ** auctor ex antiquis.” 
He derived his information from genuine sources, 
and synchronised with the Greeks, placing tb« age 
of Homer more than 160 years after the Trojan 
war. (Gellius, xvii. 21.) Hemina had read, and 
probably borrowed, from Cato’s Origines (comp. 
Priscian, x. p. 903, with Serv. ad Aen. i. 421); 
and, on the other hand, Sallust, whose propensity 
for archaisms is obvious, seems to have studied 
Hemina, since the words “ omnia orta occidunt, et 
aucta scnescunt,” in the prooemium of the Jugur- 
thine war, singularly resemble a fragment, “ quae 
imtn sunt, ca omnia denasci aiunt,” of the second 
book of Hemina’s annals, quoted by Nonius ( de- 
M> sa\ dee rence re). It is, however, remarkable, that 
neither Livy, Dionysius, nor Plutarch, mention 
Hemina by name among their several authorities ; 
nor does Cicero include him in his catalogue of the 
early annalists and historians of Rome. {f)e Or. 
ii. 1*2, Ik lsc<j. 1,2.) From the frequent citations 
of Hemina bv the grammarians Nonius, Priscian, 
and Servius, his diction would seem to have been 
at least idiomatic, and he furnished the antiquarians 
and encyclopaedists, Macrobius {Sat. i. 13, 16, iii. 
4). Gellius (xvii. 21. $ 3), Pliny (//. A r . xiii. 13, 
xviii. 2, xix. 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 2), and Soliims(H), 
with some curious traditions of the past. The 
fragments of Hemina's history are collected and 
arranged hv Krause {I'd. et Fra pm. Vet. llist. 
Rom. pp. 155—166). ’[ \V. R. I).] 

H KM l'TH KON (VH a Sybarite of the 
vilest character, and the author of an obscene work. 
He is mentioned by Lucian {Adv. Indoctum , c. 23, 
and, according to the conjecture of Solanus, Fscu- 
doUuj. c. 3). It is thought that he is the writer re- 
ferred to in a passage of Ovid ( Trist. ii. 41 7 ), and, 
if the common reading of the passage is correct, he 
appears to have flourished not long before that poet. 
Hut Heinsius (ad foe.) conjectures that for “ no- 
pe r ” we should read “ turpetn,” in which case, the 
age of Hemithcon remains undetermined. If it is 
to him that Ovid refers, it may bo gathered that 
his work was a poem, entitled St/ha ritis. (Politian, 
Miscellanea^ c. 15 ; Fabric. Uibl. Hr. vol. viii. p. 
159.) (.1. C. M.) 

HKNPOCHE ('HvtJx’Oi a daughter of (’reon 
of Thebes, to whom, and to whose sister Pyrrha, 
statues were erected at the entrance of the temple 
of the Ismcninn Apollo at Thebes. (Paus. ix. 10. 
§ 8.) The wife of Creon, whom Sophocles calls 
Kitrydice, is likewise called by Hesiod (Scut. 113) 
Henioche. [L. S.] 

HENPOCHUS (*Hidoxot), an Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, whose plays, as men- 
tioned by Suidas, were : Tpox/Aos, ‘EirbfArjpoy, 
YopyivtS) TIo A xnrpiyfxoiv. &upvKiov, YIoXvivktos, 
4n\4rcupot y A\s l^airartS/xevos, a few fragments of 
which are preserved by Athenacus (vi. p. 271, a. 
ix. p. 296, d. p.408, a. xi. p. 483, e.) and Stobneus 
( Serm . xliii. 27). Suidns (#. v. vo\6*vkto$) has 
made a curious blunder, calling Heniochus a play 
by the comic poet Polyenctus. The Polyeuctus, 
who gave the title to the play of Heniochus, was an 
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orator in the time of Demosthenes. (Meincke, 
Frag. Com. Craec. vol. i. p. 421, vol. iii. p. 560; 
Fabric. Ribl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 448.) [I*. S.l 

HENRI'CUS ('E» /pficor), HENRY, a Greek 
emperor (a. d. 1206 — 1216), the second son of 
Baldwin VIII., count of Flanders and Hainaht, 
was born about 1176, and succeeded his elder 
brother Baldwin on the throne of Constantinople 
in 1206. [Baldthnus I.] Henry was one of the 
leading chiefs in the great expedition of the Latin 
barons against Constantinople, in 1204, and in the 
division of the empire was rewarded with territories 
in Asia, which, however, he had first to wrest 
from Theodore Lascaris and the other leaders of 
the rebellious Greeks. He defeated Lascaris in a 
bloody battle near Adramyttinm in Mysia, in 

1205, and the conquest of Bithynia was the fruit 
of his victory. The emperor’s campaign against 
the Bulgarians obliged him to repair to the other 
side of the Bosporus, and he left Asia at the he^l 
of 20,000 Armenian mercenaries, with whom he 
marched upon Adrianople. Before he had reached 
that town, he was inf<)rmed^l3^}#wfTl, , ^iitiifhir 
waiting for the arrival of his brother, had impru- 
dently engaged a pitched battle with the Bulgarian' 
king, Joannicus or Calo-Joannes, tliht the imperial 
troops had suffered a severe defeat, and that no- 
body knew what had become of the emperor (15th 
of April, 1205). In this emergency, Henry left 

| his army, and hastening alone to the field of battle 
near Adrianople, arrived in time to save the im- 
] perial army from utter destruction. The fate of 
Baldwin being entirely unknown, Henry was 
j chosen regent, and he conducted his forces back to 
: Constantinople. The Bulgarian king followed in 
' his steps, burnt Philippopolis, and ravaged all 
I Thrace in a most savage manner. He reckoned 
! upon tffe assistance of the discontented Greeks, 

| and, had they joined him, the fate of the new 
Latin empire of Consfcyitinople would have been 
sealed ; but his unheard-of cruelties showed the 
Greeks that among their foreign masters the Bul- 
garian was the worst ; and the inhabitants of 
Adrianople, after having defended their town 
against llenrv as an usurper and tyrant, now 
opened their gates, and received him within their 
walls with acclamations of joy. This was in 

1206. It was then known that the emperor Bald- 
win was a prisoner of the king of Bulgaria, and in 
the summer of 1206 the news came of his melan- 
choly death. Henry, known as a skilful general,, 
endeared to most of the Latin barons for having 
saved them after the defeat of Adrianople, and 
moreover next of kin to his brother, was unani-. . 
mouslv chosen emperor, and crowned at Constanti- 
nople on the 20th of August, 1206. At the same 
time Theodore Lascaris w r as recognised by a huge 
numlier of towns and villages as lawful emperor, 
and took up his residence at Nicaea. From that, 
time down to 1261, there was a Latin- Byzantine 
and a Greek -Byzantine empire, to which we must 
add a third, the Greek empire of tbo CbranenljUt 
Trcbizond. An nlliancc between the king qf.jtal- 
garia and Theodore Lascaris placed Henry in ggfcat 
danger. He kept the field in Thrace and-juift 
with great bravery, and found additional 

in an alliance with the Marquis of Montferrat, lord 
or king of Thessalonica, whose daughter Agnes he 
married ; but he lost her soon afteryfardsT Htjn. 
1207 Joannicus died, and Henry concluded a 
litical marriage with his daughter, which led to a** 
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lasting state of peace with Phrorilas, the brother 
and successor of Joannicus. He also made a truce 
with Theodore Lascaris, who was hard pressed by 
David, the gallant brother andrcneral of Alexis I., 
the new emperor of Trebizonjil In 1214, Theo- 
dore Lascaris formed a most advantageous peace 
with Alexis, and now suddenly invaded Bithynia, 
surprised the scroops of Henry which were sta- 
tioned there, and conquered them in a pitched 
tattle. To avenge this defeat, Henry crossed the 
Bosporus with a chosen army, and laid siege to 
Pfemanene. The town surrendered after an obsti- 
nate resistance, which so roused the resentment of 
Henry, that he ordered the three principal officers 
of the garrison to be put to death, viz. Dermocaitus, 
Andronicus Palaeologus, the brother-in-law of 
Theodore Lascaris, and a brother of Theodore Las- 
caris, whose name is not mentioned, but who was 
undoubtedly the brave Constantine Lascaris, who 
^fended Constantinople with so much gallantry 
gainst the Latins in 1*204. The issue of the 
campaign, however, was not very favourable to 

peace only on condition of 
ceding to his rival all the territories situate east of 
a line drawn from Sardis to Nicaea, and to leave 
Theodore Lascaris in possession of those which he 
had conquered west of that line in Bithynia pre- 
vious to the truce mentioned above. In 1215 the 
fourth Lateran council was assembled by pope In- 
nocent III., and a kind of mock union was formed 
between the Roman and Greek churches within 
the narrow dominions of Henry. Gervasius was 
made patriarch of Constantinople, and recognised 
by both Henry and the pope, who besides declared 
Constantinople the first see of Christendom after 
Rome. In the following year (1216), Henry set 
out to wage war with his former friend Theodore, 
despot of Epeirus and Aetolia, but died suddenly, 
before any hostilities of consequence had taken 
place. It is said that he died by poison, and both 
the Greeks and the Latins are charged with the 
murder ; but the fact is doubtful. Henry left no 
male issue, and was succeeded by Peter of Courte- 
nay. 

In spite of the perpetual wars into which he was 
driven by circumstances, and which he carried on 
with insufficient means, Henry found time to ame- 
liorate the condition of his subjects by several wise 
Laws and a careful and impartial administration. 
Towards the Greeks he showed great impartiality, 
admitting them to the highest offices of the state, 
and never giving any preference to his own country- 
men or other foreigners ; and there are many pas- 
sages in the Greek writers which prove that the 
Greeks really loved him. To make a nation forget 
a foreign yoke is, however, no easy task, and no 
ruler has ever succeeded in it but by displaying in 
equal proportions valour, energy, prudence, wis- 
dom, and humanity. For these qualities great 
praise has been bestowed upon Henry, and he 
well deserved it. (Gregoras, lib. i. ii. ; Nicetas, p. 
410, &c., ed. Paris ; Acropolita, c. 6, &c. ; Ville- 
hardouin, De la Conqueste de Constant inoftle, ed. 
Paulin Paris, Paris, 1836.) (W. P.] 

HEPHAE'STION ('H^aurrfwv), son of Amyn- 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the com- 
panion and friend of Alexander the Great. We 
are told that he was of the same age with the 
great conqueror himself, and that he had been 
brought up with him (Curt iii. 12) ; but the latter 
statement apparently refers only to the period of 
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childhood, as we findnno mention of him among 
those who shared with Alexander the instruction 
and society of Aristotle. Nor doee the name of 
Hephaestion occur amidst the intrigues and dis- 
sensions between Alexander and his father, which 
agitated the close of the reign of Philip. The first 
occasion on which he is mentioned is that of Alex- 
ander's visit to Troy, when Hephaestion is said to 
have paid the same honours to the tomb of Patro- 
clus that were bestowed by the king himself on 
that of Achilles, — an apt type of the relation 
subsisting between the two. (Arr. Anab. i. 12. 
$ 2 ; Ael. V. //. xii. 6.) For it is equally to the 
credit of Hephaestion and Alexander, that though 
the former undoubtedly owed his elevation to the 
personal favour and affection of the king, rather 
than to any abilities or achievements of his own, 
he never allowed himself to degenerate into the 
position of a flatterer or mere favourite, and the in- 
tercourse between the two appears to have been 
uniformly characterised by the frankness and sin- 
cerity of a true friendship. It is unnecessary to do 
more than allude to such well-known anecdotes as 
the visit paid by the king and Hephaestion to the 
tent of Dareius after the battle of Issus, or the deli- 
cate reproof conveyed by Alexander to his friend 
when he found him reading over his shoulder a 
letter from Olympias. If we can trust the ex- 
pression of Plutarch, on the latter occasion, that it 
was no more than he was accustomed to do (a/xa too 
'Hfpaurrluvos, utnrtp eiddti, auvavayjvt&fneovTos), 
there cannot well be a stronger proof of the complete 
familiarity subsisting between them. (Arr. Anal), 

ii. 12 ; Curt. iii. 12 ; Diod. xvii. 37 ; Plut. Ale*. 
39, A}x>phth. p. 180, d., De fort. Ale*. Or. i. 11.) 
But it appears that Alexander's attachment to 
Hephaestion never blinded him to the fact that his 
friend was not possessed of abilities that qualified 
him to take the sole command of important enter- 
prises, and thtit he would not in fact have attained 
to eminence by his own exertions alone. On one 
occasion, indeed, he is said to have expressed this 
truth in the strongest manner, when finding his 
favourite engaged in an open quarrel with Craterus, 
he exclaimed that Hephaestion must be mad if he 
were not aware that without Alexander he would 
be nothing. Throughout his life he appears to have 
retained a just sense of their different merits ; and 
while he loved Hephaestion the most, he yet re- 
garded Craterus with the greater reverence: the 
one, he often observed, was his own private friend 
(<pt\aA((av8pos), the other that of the king (<f> t\o- 
GacriXtvs). (Plut. Ale*. 47.) 

During the first years of Alexander's expedition 
in Asia we scarcely find any mention of Hephaes- 
tion as employed in any military capacity. Curtius, 
indeed, tells us (iv. 5. § 10) that he was appointed 
to command the fleet which accompanied the army 
of Alexander along the coast of Phoenicia, in b. c. 
332, but this was at a time when there was little 
fear of hostility. In the following year, however, 
he served with distinction at the battle of Arbelo, 
where he was wounded in the arm. (Arr. Anah. 

iii. 15 ; Curt. iv. 16. § 32 ; Diod. xvii. 61.) On 
this occasion he is called by Diodorus the chief of 
the body-guards. We have no account of the time 
when he obtained this important post, but it is cer- 
tain that he was one of the seven select officers 
who, under the title of body-guards ( oupartxpv- 
Aax«r), were in close attendance upon the king's 
person. (Arr. Anab. vi. 28. § 6.) After the death 
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of Philotas (b. c. 330), tltfrcommand of t)ie select 
cavalry called craipoi, or horse-guards, was divided 
for a time between Hephaestion and Cleitus, but 
it does not appear that on the death of the latter 
any one was appointed to succeed him, and thence- 
forward Hephaestion held the sole command of that 
important corps, — a post which was regarded as 
the highest dignity in the whole army. (Arr. Anab. 
iii. 27, vii. 14, ap. Phot. p. 69, a. ; Diod. xviii. 3.) 
From this time forward — whether Alexander trust- 
ed to experience having supplied any original defi- 
ciency of military talent, or that he had really seen 
occasion for placing greater confidence in his fa- 
vourite — we find Hephaestion frequently entrusted 
with separate commands of importance, during the 
campaigns in Bactria and Sogdiana, and still more 
during the expedition to India. Thus he was not 
only charged by Alexander with the care of found- 
ing new cities and colonies, with preparing the 
bridge over the Indus, and with the construction of 
the fleet on the Acesines, which was to descend 
that river and the Indus, but was detached on 
several occasions with a large force for strictly 
military objects. When Alexander approached the 
Indus in B. c. 3*27, Hephaestion was ordered to 
advance, together with Perdiccas and the Indian 
king Taxiles, by the direct line down the valley of 
the Cophen, while the king was engaged in sub- 
duing the warlike tribes farther north ; and on 
reaching the Indus, he reduced an important 
fortress, after a siege of thirty days. Again, after 
the passage of the Acesines, and the defeat of 
Porus, the task of subduing the other king of that 
name was assigned to Hephaestion, a service of 
which he acquitted himself with much distinction. 
After this he was appointed to conduct one division 
of the army along the left bank of the river, while 
Craterus led the other on the opposite side ; and 
throughout the descent of the Indu^ and the sub- 
sequent march through Gedrosia, the command of 
the main body of the army, whenever it was sepa- 
rated from the king, devolved upon Hephaestion, 
either singly or in conjunction with Craterus. 
(Arr. A nab. iv. 16, 2*2, v. *21, *29, vi. 2, 4, 5, 13, 
17, IB, 20—22, 28, Ind. 19 ; Diod. xvii. 91, 93, 
96 ; Curt. viii. 1, 2, 10, ix. 1, 10.) By his ser- 
vices during this period Hephaestion earned the 
distinction of being among those rewarded by Alex- 
ander with crowns of fold on his arrival at Susa 
( B. c. 824): a still higher honour was conferred 
on him at the same time by Alexander's giving 
him in marriage Drypetis, the daughter of Dareius 
and sister of his own bride Stateira. (Arr. Amh. 
vii. 4 ; Diod. xvii. 107.) Hephaestion now found 
himself in possession of the highest power and dis- 
tinction to which a subject could aspire ; but he 
was not destined long to enjoy these accumulated 
honours. From Susa he accompanied Alexander, 
towards the close of the year 325, to Ecbatana, 
where he was attacked by a fever, which carried 
him off, after an illness of only seven days. Alex- 
ander's grief for his loss was passionate and vio- 
lent, and found a vent in the most extravagant de- 
monstrations. A general mourning was ordered 
throughout the empire, and a funeral pile and mo- 
nument erected to him at Babylon (whither his 
body had been conveyed from Ecbatana), at a cost, 
it is said, of 10,000 talents. Orders were at the 
same time given to pay honours to the deceased as 
to a hero — a piece of flattery which is said to have 
*been dictated by the oracle of Ammon. Alexander 
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also refused to appoint a successor to him in his 
military command, and ordered that the division of 
cavalry of which he had been chiliarch should con- 
tinue to bear his name. (Arr. Anab. vii. 14 ; Diod. 
iii. 110, 114, 115$ Plut. Alex. 72 ; Justin, xii. 
12 .) 

It was fortunate for Hephaestion that hia prema- 
ture death saved him from encountering the 
troubles and dissensions which followed that of 
Alexander, and in which he was evidently - ill 
qualified to compete with the sterner and more 
energetic spirits that surrounded him. Even durfifg 
the lifetime of the king, the enmity between him 
and Eumenes, as well as that already adverted to 
with Craterus, had repeatedly broken out, with a 
vehemence which required the utmost exertions of 
Alexander to repress them ; and it is but justice to 
the latter to observe, that his authority was em- 
ployed on these occasions without any apparent 
partiality to his favourite. (Plut Alex. 47, Enm, 
2 ; Arr. Anab. vii. 13, 14.) If, indeed, we cain$. 
refuse this obnoxious name to Hephaestion, ~4wr 
affirm that he was altoggjjfcarvg^, 
weaknesses and faults incident to such a position, 
it may yet be fairly asserted tha£ history affords 
few examples of a favourite who '{(bused his ad- 
vantages so little. [E. H. B.] 

HEPIIAE'STION ('Htpaurrlwv). 1. A Greek 
grammarian, who instructed the emperor Verus in 
Greek, and accordingly lived about the middle 
of the second century after Christ. (Capitolin. 
Verus Imp. 2.) It is commonly supposed that 
he is the same as the Hephaestion whom Suidas 
calls an Alexandrian grammarian. This latter He- 
phacstion wrote versified manuals on grammatical 
subjects. Suidas, who mentions several works be- 
sides, speaks of one entitled pirpotv IleSuxyxof, 
which is believed to be the same as the ’E^yx**- 
plStov irfpl ptTpuv, which has come down to us 
under the name of Hephaestion, and is a tolerably 
complete manual of Greek metres, forming, in fact, 
the basis of all our knowledge on that subject. 
This little work is of great value, not only on 
account of the information it affords us on the 
subject it treats of, but also on account of the 
numerous quotations it contains from other writers, 
especially poets. The first edition of this Enchi- 
ridion appeared at Florence, 1526, 8vo., together 
with the Greek grammar of Theodoras Gaza. It 
was followed by the editions of Hadr. Tumebus 
(Paris, 1553, 4to., with some Greek scholia), and 
of J. Corn, de Pauw. (Traject. ad Rhen. 1726, 
4to.) The best edition is that of Th. Gaisford (Ox- 
ford, 1810, 0vo., reprinted .at Leipzig, 1832, 8vo.) 
There is an English translation of it with prolego- 
mena and notes by Th. Foster Barham, Cam- 
bridge, 1843, 8 vo. 

2. A person who seems to have made it his busi- 
ness to publish other men's works under his own 
name. Thus he is said to have published one Iltpi 
row rrapd 'A-vaxplovri A vylvov <rrt<pdvov t and an- 
other which was the production of the Aristotelian 
Adrantus. (Athen. xv. p. 673.) [L. 8.] 

H E P II A E'STI ON, a Greek sculptor, the son of 
Myron ; but whether of the great sculptor, Myron, 
or not, is unknown. His name occurs in an in- 
scription. (Spon. Misc. Erud. Ant. p. 126 ; Bracci, 
vol. iL p. 268.) [P. S.] 

HEPHAESTUS (*H<wurros), the god of fire, 
was, according to the Homeric account, the son of 
Zeus and Hera. (II. i. 578, xiv. 338, xviii. 396, 
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* $ri. 39^ Otl: viii. 312.) 'Later traditions state 
•# tbat'he had no father, and that Hera gave birth to 
independent of Zeus, os she wa* jealous of 
, havitig given birth to A&hena independent 
ofhpB (Appllod. i. 3. § 5 ; Hgin. Fab. Praef.) 
ThilL* however, is opposed to tne common story, 
thatrHepJinesttte split the head of Zeus, and thus 
asihiedl rim K|$giving birth to Athena, for He- 
phaestus is theref represented as older than Athene 
J 'further development of the later tradition is, 
that Hephaestus sprang from the thigh of Hera, 
being for a long time kept in ignorance of his 
phfentage, he at length had recourse to a stratagem, 
for the purpose of finding it out. lie constructed a 
chair, to which those who sat upon it were fastened, 
and having thus entrapped Hera, he refused allow- 
ing her to rise until she had told him who his 
parents were. (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 454 , Firing, iv. 
62.) For other accounts respecting his origin, see 
^Cjcero (de Xat. Deor. iii. 2*2), Pausanias (viii. 53. 
and Eustathius (ad Ham. p. 987 ). 
phaestus is the god of fire, especially in so far 

_ ji power of physical nature 

Volcanic districts, and' in so far as >t is the indis- 
pensable means in arts and manufactures, whence 
fire is called the breath of Hephaestus, and the 
name of the god is used both by Greek and Homan 
poets as synonymous with tire. As a flame arises 
out of a little spark, so the god of tire was delicate 

and weaklv from his birth, for which reason he was 
* 

so much disliked by his mother, that she wished to 
get rid of him, and dropped him from Olympus. 
But the marine divinities, Thetis and Kurynome, 
received him, and he dwelt with them for nine 
years in a grotto, surrounded by Occaints, making 
for them a variety of ornaments. (Horn. 11. xviii. 
394, Ac.) It was, according to some accounts, 
during this period that he made tin* golden chair 
by which he punished his mother for her want of 
affection, and from which he would not release her, 
till he was prevailed upon by Dionysus. (Paus. 
i. 20. $ 2; Hygin. Fab. 166.) Although Hephaes- 
tus afterwards remembered the cruelty of his mo- 
ther, yet he was always kind and obedient towards 
her, nay once, while she was quarrelling with 
Zeus, he took her part, and thereby offended his 
father so much, that he seized him by the leg, and 
hurled him down from Olympus. Hephaestus was a 
whole day foiling, but in the evening he came down 
in the island of Lemnos, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by the Sintians. (Horn. 11. i. 590, 5c c. ; 
Val. Place, ii. 85 ; Apollod. i. 3. § 5, who, how- 
ever, confounds the two occasions on which He- 
phaestus was thrown from Olympus.) I.ater writers 
describe his lameness as the consequence of his 
second fall, while Homer makes him lame and 
weak from his birth. After his second fall he re- 
turned to Olympus, and subsequently acted the part 
of mediator between his parents. (//• i. 585.) On 
that occasion he offered a cup of nectar to his 
mother and the other gods, who burst out into 
immoderate laughter on seeing him busily hobbling 
through Olympus from one god to another, for he 
was ugly and slow, and, owing to the weakness of 
his legs, he was held up, when he walked, by 
artificial supports, skilfully made of gold. (II. 
xviii. 410, Ac., Od. viii. 311, 330.) His neck and 
chest, however, were strong and muscular. (II. 
xviii. 415, xx. 36.) 

In Olympus, Hephaestus had his own palace. 
Imperishable and shining like stars : it contained 
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his workshop, with theranvil, and twenty bellows^ 
which worked spontaneously at his bidding. (//. 
xviii. 370, Ac.) It was there that he made all his 
beautiful and marvellous works, utensils, and arms, 
both for gods and men. The ancient poets and 
mythographers abound in passages describing works 
of exquilite workmanship which had been manu- 
factured by Hephaestus. In later accounts, the 
Cyclopes, Brontes, Steropes, Pyracmon, and others, 
are his workmen and servants, and his workshop 
is no longer represented as in Olympus, but in the 
interior of some volcanic isle. (Virg. Aen. viii, 
416, Ac.) The wife of Hephaestus also lived in 
his palace: in the Iliad she is called a Charis, in 
the Odyssey Aphrodite (11. xviii. 382, Od. viii. 
270), and in Hesiod's Theogony (945) she is named 
Aglaia, the youngest of the Charites. The story of 
Aphrodite's faithlessness to her husband, and of the 
manner in which he surprised her, is exquisitely 
described in Od. viii. 206 — 358. The Homeric 
poems do not mention any descendants of He- 
phaestus, but in later writers the number of his 
children is considerable. In the Trojan war he 
was on the side of the Greeks, but he was also 
worshipped by the Trojans, and on one occasion 
he saved a Trojan from being killed by Diomedes. 
(//. v. 9, Ac.) 

His favourite place on earth was the island of 
Lemnos, where he liked to dwell among the Sin- 
tians (Od. viii. 283, Ac., 11. i. 593; Ov. Fast. viii. 
82) ; but other volcanic islands also, suc^ as Lipara, 
Iliern, Imbros, and Sicily, are called his abodes or 
workshops. (Apollon, llhod. iii. 41 ; Callim. Hymn, 
in /Fan. 47 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 416 ; Strab. p. 275; 
Plin. II. X. iii. 9 ; Val. Flacc. ii. 96.) 

Hephaestus is among the male what Athena is 
among the female deities, for, like her, lu* gave 
skill to mortal artists, and, conjointly with her, he 
was believed to have taught men the arts which 
embellish and^dom life. ( Od. vi. 233, xxiii. 160, 
Hymn, in Vulc. 2, Ac.) But he was, nevertheless, 
conceived as far inferior to the sublime character of 
Athena. At Athens they had temples and festivals 
in common. (See Diet, of Ant. s.v. 'H0ai<rr«7a, 
XaA tecta.) Both also were believed to have great 
healing powers, and Lemnian earth (terra Lenuiia) 
from the spot on which Hephaestus had fallen was 
believed to cure madness, the bites of snakes, and 
haemorrhage, and the pries* of the god knew how 
to cure wounds inflicted by snakes. (Philostr. 
Heroic, v. 2 ; Kustath. ad Horn. p. 330 ; Diet, Cret. 
ii. 1 4.) The epithets and surnames by which He- 
phaestus is designated hy the poets generally allude 
to his skill in the plastic arts or to his figure and 
his lameness. He was represented ill the temple of 
Athena Cbalcioecus at Sparta, in the aet of deliver- 
ing his mother (Paus. iii. 17. § 3) ; m the chest of 
Cypselus, giving to Thetis the armour for Achilles 
(v. 19. § 2) ; and at Athens there wee the foment 
statue of Hephaestus by Alcamenes, in which his 
lameness was slightly indicated. (Cic. de Xat. 
Deor. i. 30 ; Val. Max. viii. 1 1. § 8.) The Greeks 
frequently placed small dwarf-like statues of the 
god near the hearth, and these dwarfish figures 
seem to have been the most ancient. (Herod, iiil 
37 ; Aristoph. Av. 436 ; Callim, Hymn, fc Dian. 
GO.) During the best period of Greftea art, he 
was represented as a vigorous men with e beard, 
and is characterised by hi* hammer or some other 
instrument, his oval cep, and the chiton, which 
leaves the right shoulder end arm uncovered^ 
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x (Ilirt, Myihol. Bilderb. i. 42, &c.) The Romans, 
when speaking of the Greek Hephaestus, call him 
Vulcanus, although Vulcanus was an original Ita- 
lian divinity. [Vulcanus.] [L. S.] 

HEPTA'PORUS ('EwTdxopos), a son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, was the god of a small river near 
Mount Ida. (Horn.//, xii. 20; Hes. Tktog. 341 ; 
Strab. pp. 587, 602.) [H* S-] 

HEIiA ("Hpo or "Hprj), probably identical with 
Asm, mistress, just as her husband, Zeus, was 
called tfyos in the Aeolian dialect (Hesych. 8. v.). 
The derivation of the name has been attempted 
in a variety of ways, from Greek as well as oriental 
roots, though there is no reason for having recourse 
to the latter, as Hera is a purely Greek divinity, 
and one of the few who, according to Herodotus 
(ii. SO), were not introduced into Greece from 
Egypt. Hera was, according to some accounts, the 
eldest daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and a sister 
of Zeus. (Horn. II. xvi. 432; comp. iv. 58; Ov. 
Fast. vi. 29.) Apollodorus (i. 1, § 5), however, 
calls Hestia the eldest daughter of Cronos ; and 
Lactantius (i. 14) calls her a twin-sister of Zeus. 
According to the Homeric poems (//. xiv. 201, &c.), 
she was brought up by Oceanus and Thetya, as 
Zeus had usurped the throne of Cronos ; and after-' 
wards she became the wife of Zeus, without the 
knowledge of her parents. This simple account is 
variously modified in other traditions. Being a 
daughter of Cronos, she, like his other children, was 
swallowed^by her father, but afterwards released 
(Apollod. f. c.), and, according to an Arcadian tra- 
dition, she was brought up by Temenus, the son of 
Pelasgus. (Pans. viii. 22. § 2; August, dr Civ. 

vi. 10.) The Argives, on the other hand, 
related that she had been brought up by Euboea, 
Prosy mna, and Acrnea, the three daughters of the 
river Asterion (Paus. ii. 7. § 1, Ac. ; Plut. St/mjuts. 
iii. 9) ; and according to Glen, the Home were her 
nurses. (Paus. ii. 13. § 3.) sSv eral parts of 
Greece also claimed the honour of being her birth- 
place ; among them are two, Argos and Samos, 
which were the principal seats of her worship. 
(Strab. p. 413; Paus. vii. 4. § 7 ; Apollon. Hlmd. 
i. 187.) Her marriage with Zeus also offered 
ample scope for poetical invention (Theocrit. xvii. 
131, Ac.), and several places in Greece claimed the 
honour of having been the scene of the marriage, 
■tich as Euboea (Step In By*. ». v. Kdpvaros), Samos 
(Lactuit de Fal*. Iteliy. i. 17), Cnossus in Crete 
(Diod. v. 72), and Mount Thornax, in the south of 
Argolis. (Schol. tul T/ieocrit. xv. 64 ; Paus. ii. 
17. 8 4, 36. § 2.) This marriage acts a prominent 
j»rt in the worship of Hera under the name of 
icpdf ydfws ; on that occasion all the gods honoured 
the bride with presents, and Ge presented to her a 
tree with golden apples, which was watched by the 
Hesperidea in the garden of Hera, at the foot of 
the Hyperborean Atlas. (Apollod. ii. 5. $ 1 1 ; 

iv. 4 84.) The Homeric poems know 
nothing of all this, and we only hear, that after the 
marriage with Zeus, she was treated by the Olym- 
pian gods with the same reverence as her husband. 
„(/4 xv. 85, Ac.; comp. i. 532, Ac., iv. 60, Ac.) 
Zeus himself, according to Homer, listened to her 
counsels, and communicated his secrets to her 
rather than to other gods (xvi. 458, i. 547). Hera 
also thinks herself justified in censuring Zeus when 
he consults others without her knowing it (i. 540, 
Ac.) ; hut she is, notwithstanding, far inferior to 
him in power; she must obey him unconditionally, 
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and, like the o flier, gods, she is chastised by him 
when she has offenued him (iv. 56, viii, 427, 4(?3). 
Iiera therefore is not, like Zeus,- the queen of 
and men, but simply the wife of thp supreme gj, 
The idea of her Using the queen of heaven, with 
regal wealth and power, is of a much Utter date. 
(Hygin. Fab. 92 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 27, Ileroidfxvu 
81; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 81.) There is ‘only one 
point in which the Homeric poems represent Hera 
as possessed of similar power with Zeus, viz. shp)fei 
able to confer the power of prophecy (xix. 407 )i 
But this idea is not further developed in later times. 
(Comp. Strab. p. 380 ; Apollon. Rhod. iii. 931.) 
ller character, as described by Homer, is not of a 
very amiable kind, and its main features are jea- 
lousy, obstinacy, and a quarrelling disposition, which 
sometimes makes her own husband tremble (i. 522, 
536, 561, v. 892.) Hence there arise frequent 
disputes between Hera and Zeus ; and on one oc- 
casion Hera, in conjunction with Poseidon and 
Athena, contemplated putting Zeus into chatQp, 
(viii. 408, i. 399). Zeus, in such cases, not 
threatens, but beats her ; and onggbgupvmL toy , 
her up in the clouds, her ifancfs cbrnnea/rndwitK 
two anvils suspended from hei feet (viii. 400, l&c., 
477, xv. 17, Ac.; Eustath. ad^ Ilom. p. 1003). 
Hence she is frightened by his threats, and gives 
way when he is angry ; and when she is unable to 
gain her ends in any other way, she has recourse 
to cunning and intrigues (xix. 97). Thus she bor- 
rowed from Aphrodite tl e girdle, the giver of 
charm and fascination, to excite the love of Zeus 
(xiv. 215, Ac.). By Zeus she was the mother of 
Ares Hebe, and Hephaestus (v. 896, Od. xi. 604, 
It. i. 585 ; Hes. The<»j. 921, Ac. ; Apollod. i. 3. 

§ 1.) Respecting the different traditions about 
the descent of these three divinities lee the separate 
ai tides. 

Properly speaking, Hera was the only really 
married goddess among the Olympians, for the 
marriage of Aphrodite with Ares can scarcely be 
taken into consideration ; and hence she is the 
goddess of marriage and of the birth of children. 
Several epithets and surnames, such as EiAtiduia* 
ra/u7j\ia, Zvyia* TcAtfa, Ac., contain allusions to 
this character of tlu* goddess, and the Eileithyiae 
are described as her daughters. (Horn. II. xi. 271, 
xix. 118.) Her attire is described in the Iliad 
(xiv. 170, Ac.); she rode in a chariot drawn by 
two horses, in the harnessing and unharnessing of 
which she was assisted by Hebe and the Horae 
(iv. 27, v. 720, Ac., viii. 382, 433). Her favourite 
places on earth were Argos, Sparta, and Mycenae 
(iv. 51). Owing to the judgment of Paris, she 
was hostile towards the Trojans, and in the Trojan 
war she accordingly sided with the Greeks (ii. 15, 
iv. 21, Ac., xxiv. 519 , Ac.). Hence she prevailed 
on Helius to sink down into the waves of Oceanus 
on the day on which Patroclus fell (xviii. 239). 

In the Iliad she appears ns an enemy of Heracles, 
but is wounded by his arrows (v. 392, xviii. 118), 
and in the Odyssey she is described os the sup- 
porter of Jason. It is impossible here to enume- 
rate all the events of mythical story in which Hera 
acts a more or less prominent part ; and the reader 
must refer to the particular deities or heroes with 
whose story she is connected. 

Hera had sanctuaries, and was worshipped in 
many parts of Greece, often in common with Zeus, 
ller worship there may be traced to the very 
earliest times : thus we find Hera, surnamed Pe- 
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langii, worshipped at lolcos. But the principal place 
of her worship was Argos, hence called the 8a>/ua 
“Upas* , (Pind. Nem. x. init. ; comp. AescliyL 
Suppl . 297.) According to tradition, Hera had 
disputed the possession of Argob with Poseidon, 
but the river-gods of the courftry adjudicated it to 
her. (Pans. ii. 15. § 5.) Iler most celebrated 
sanctuary was situated between Argos and My- 
C$pae, at the foot of Mount Euboea. The vestibule 
off; the temple contained ancient statues of the 
Charites, the bed. of Hera, and a shield which 
Menelaus had taken at Troy from Euphorbus. 
The sitting colossal statue of Hera in this temple, 
made of gold and ivory, was the work of Poly- 
cletus. She wore a crown on her head, adorned 
with the Charites and Horae ; in the one hand she 
held a pomegranate, and in the other a sceptre 
headed with a cuckoo. ( Paus. ii. 17, *22 ; Strab. 
p. 373; Stat. Theb. i. 383.) Respecting the great 
quinquennial festival celebrated to her at Argos, 
see Did. of Ant. s. r. "Hpaia. Her worship was 
very ancient also at Corinth (Paus. ii. 24, 1, Ac.; 

(iii. 13. § 8, 15. § 7), 
in Samos (Herod, iii. t»U ; Paus. vii. 4. § 4 ; Strab. 
p. 637), at Sicyon (Paus. ii. 11. § 2), Olympia 
(v. 15. § 7, Ac.), Epidaurus (Thucyd. v. 75 ; Paus. 
ii. 29. $ 1), Heraea in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 26. 
§ 2), and many other places. 

Respecting the real significance of Hera, the 
ancients themselves offer several interpretations : 
some regarded her as the personification of the at- 
mosphere (Serv. ad Aen. i. 51), others as the 
queen of heaven or the goddess of the stars ( Eurip. 
Helen. 1097), or as the goddess of tin,* moon (Plut. 
Quaent. Rom. 74), and she is even confounded with 
Ceres, Diana,* and Proserpina. (Serv. ad Virg. 
Georg. i. 5). According to modem views, Hera is 
the great goddess of nature, who was every where 
worshipped from the earliest times. The Romans 
identified their goddess Juno with the Greek Hera 
[J o' No]. We still possess several representations 
of Hera. The noblest image, and which was after- j 
Wards looked upon as the ideal of the goddess, was 
the statue by Polycletus. She was usually repre- 
sented as a majestic woman. at a mature age, with 
a beautiful forehead, large and widely opened eyes, 
and with a grave expression commanding reve- 
rence. Her hair was adorned with a crown or a dia- 
dem. A veil frequently hangs down the back of 
her head, to characterise her as the bride of Zeus, 
and, in fact, the diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock 
ore her ordinary attributes. A number of statues 
and* heads of Hera still exist. (Hirt, Mythol. Ilil- 
derfj. i. p. 22 ; coinp. Muller, Dorians, ii. 10. 

§1.) [LSI 

HERACLEA, daughter of Hieron II., king of 
Syracuse, was married to a Syracusan named 
Zoippus. Though her husband was a man of a quiet 
and unambitious character, and had taken no j*art 
in the schemes of Andranodorus and Themistus, 
after the death of Hieronymus, the unhappy He- 
raclea was nevertheless involved in the sentence of 
proscription passed on the whole house of Hieron 
at the instigation of So pa ter, and was put to death 
together with her two daughters. It is said that 
the people relented, and revoked the sentence 
against her, but not until it was too late. ( Liv. 
xriv. 26.) [E. II. B.] 

HERACLEIDAE ('HpoucA«X8<u), a patronymic 
from Heracles, and consequently given to all the 
pons and descendants of the Greek Heracles ; but 


the name is also applied in a nafToWer sense to 
those descendants of the hero who, in conjunction 
with the Dorians, invaded and took possession of 
Peloponnesus. 

The many sons of Heracles are enumerated by 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 8), though his list is very for 
from bei% complete ; and a large number of tribes 
or noble families of Greece traced their origin to 
Heracles. In some of them the belief in their 
descent from Heracles seems to have arisen only from 
the fact, that the hero was worshipped by a par- 
ticular tribe. The principal sons and descendants 
of Heracles are treated of in separate articles, and 
we shall here confine ourselves to those Heracleidae 
whose conquest of Peloponnesus forms the transi- 
tion from mythology to history. It was the will 
of Zeus that Heracles should rule over the country 
of the Perseids, at Mycenae and Tiryns. Through 
Hera’s cunning, however, Eurystheas had been 
put into the place of Heracles, and the latter had 
become the servant of the former. After the death 
of the two, the claims of Heracles devolved upon 
the sons and descendants of Heracles. The 
leader of these Heracleidae was Hyllns, the 
■Idest of the four sons of Heracles by Deianefra. 
The descendants of Heracles, who, aceording to the 
tradition of the Dorians (Herod, v. 72), were in 
reality Achaeans, ruled over Dorians, as Heracles 
had received for himself and his descendants one 
third of the dominions of the Doric king, Aegimius, 
for the assistance lie had given him against the 
Lapithae. The countries to which the Heracleidae 
had especial claims were Argos, Lacedaemon, and 
the Messenian Pylos, which Heracles himself had 
subdued ; Elis, the kingdom of Aiigeas, might like- 
wise be said to have belonged to him. (Apollod. 
ii. 7. § 2, Ac.; Paus. ii. 18. § 6, Ac., v. 3. § 1, 
Ac.) The Heracleidae, in conjunction with the 
Dorians, invaded Peloponnesus, to take possession 
of those countries and rights which their ancestor 
had duly acquired. This expedition is called the 
return of the Heracleidae, KaBobos rmv 'HpattAtibcov. 
(Comp. Thuc. i. 12; Isocrat. Arrhid. 6.) They 
did not, however, succeed in their first attempt ; 
but the legend mentions five different expeditions, 
of which we have the following accounts. Accord- 
ing to some, it happened that, after the demise of 
Heracles, bis son, Hyllus, with his brothers and a 
band of Arcadians was staying with Ceyx at 
Trachis. As Eurystheus demanded their surrender, 
and Ceyx was unable to protect them, they fled to 
various parts of Greece, until they were received 
as supptiants at Athens, at the altar of Eleos 
Mercy, (Apollod. ii. 8. § 1 ; I)iod. iv.,57 ; Pans, 
i. 32. § 5 ; Longin. 27). According to the Heru- 
deidac of Euripides, the sons of Heracles were at 
first staying at Argos and thence went to Trachis 
Thessaly, and at length to Athens. (Comp. Anton. 
Lib. 33.) Demophon, the son of Theseus received 
them, and they settled in the Attic tetrapolis. 
Eurystheus, to whom the Athenians refused X6 
surrender the fugitives now made war on the 
Athenians with a large army, bnt was defeated by 
the Athenians under lotaus, Theseus, and Hyllns, 
and was slain with his sons. Hyllns took his 
head to his grandmother, Alcmene ; and the Athe- 
nians of later times showed the tomb of Eurystheus 
in front of the temple of the Pallenian Athena. 
The battle itself was very celebrated in the Attic 
stories as the battle of the Scironian rock, on the 
coast of the Saronic gulf (comp. Dcm. de Corott 
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§ 147)* though Pindar places it in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes. (Pyth. ix. 137; comp. Anton. Lib. 

1. c ; Herod, ix. 27 ; Eurip. JJeracl.) After the 
battle* the Heracleidae entered Peloponnesus, and 
maintained themselves there for one year. But a 
plague, which spread over the whole peninsula, 
compelled them (with the exception ef Tlepole- 
mus, who went to Rhodes) to return to Attica, 
where, for a time, they again settled in the Attic 
tetrapolis. From thence, however, they proceeded 
to Aegimius, king of the Dorians, about the river 
Peneius* to seek protection. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 2 ; 
Strab. ix. p.427.) Diodorus (iv. 57) does not 
mention this second stay in Attica, and he repre- 
sents only the descendants of Hyllus as living 
among the Dorians in the country assigned to 
Heracles by Aegimius: others again do not notice 
this first expedition into Peloponnesus (Pherecyd. 
ap. Anton. Lib. 1. c.), and state that Hyllus, after 
the defeat of Eurystheus, went with the other 
Heracleidae to Thebes, and settled there at the 
Electrian gate. The tradition then goes on to say 
that Aegimius adopted Hyllus, who, after the lapse 
of three years, in conjunction with a band of 
Dorians, undertook an expedition agaiyst Atreus, 
who, having married a daughter of Eurystheus, 
had become king of Mycenae and Tiryns. They 
marched across the Corinthian isthmus, and first 
met Kchenius of Tegea, who fought for the interest 
of the Pclopidae, the principal opponents of the 
Heracleidae. Hyllus fell in single combat with 
Kchemus, and according to an agreement which the 
two had entered into, the Heracleidae were not to 
make any further attempt upon the peninsula within 
the next fifty years. They accordingly went to 
Tricorythus, where they were allowed by the 
Athenians to take up their abode. During the 
period which now followed (ten years after the 
death of Hyllus), tho Trojan war look place ; nnd 
thirty years after the Trojan war Cleodaeus, son of 
Hyllus, again invaded Peloponnesus ; and about 
twenty years later Aristomachus, the son of Cleo- 
daeus, undertook the fourth expedition. But both 
heroes fpll. Not quite thirty years after Aristoma- 
cbus (that is, about 80 years after the destruction 
of Troy), the Heracleidae prepared for a great and 
final attack. Temcnus, Cresphontes, and Aristo- 
dernus, the sons of Aristomachus, after having re- 
ceived the advice of an oracle, built a fleet on the 
Corinthian gulf ; but this fleet was destroyed, be- 
cause IJippotds, one of the Heracleidae, had killed 
Cgrnus, an Acarnanian soothsayer ; and Aristnde- 
mus was killed by a flash of lightning. (Apollod. 
ii. 8. § 2 ; Paus. iii. 1. § 5.) An oracle now or- 
dered them to take a three-eyed man for their 
commander. He was found in the person of Oxy- 
lus, the eon of Andraemon. The ox|>edition now 
successfully sailed from Nnupactus towards llhion 
in Peloponnesus. (Paus. viii. 5. $ 4). Oxylus, 
keeping the invaders away from his own kingdom 
-of Elis* led them through Arcadia. Cresphontes 
is said to have married the daughter of the Arca- 
dian king, Cypselus, and Polycaon Euaechme, tho 
daughter of llyllus. Thebans, Trachinians, and 
Tyrrhenians, are further said to have supported the 
Heracleidae and Dorians. (Pans. iv. 3. $ 4, viii. 
8. $ 4 ; Schol. ad Sojth. Aj. 1 7 ; Eurip. Phoem. 
1886 ; Pind. Pyth. v. 101, Isthm. vii. 18.) Being 
time strongly supported in various ways, the Ilerrv- 
deidae and Dorians conquered Tisamenus, the son 
of Orestes, who ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and 
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Sparta. (Apollod. 1. c. ; Paus. v. 3 ; Polyaen. i* 
9.) The conquerors now succeeded without diffi- 
culty, for many of the inhabitants of Peloponnesus 
spontaneously opened their gates to them, and other 
places were delivered up to them by treachery. 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 3, iii. 13. § 2, iv. 3. § 3, v. 4. § 1 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 3G5.) They then distributed the 
newly acquired possessions among themselves by 
lot : Temenus obtained Argos ; Procles and Eu- 
rystheus, the twin sons of Aristodemus, Lacedae- 
mon ; and Cresphontes, Messenia. 

Such are the traditions about the Heracleidae 
and their conquest of Peloponnesus. The com- 
paratively late period to which these legends refer 
is alone sufficient to suggest that we have not be- 
fore us a purely mythical story, but that it contains 
a genuine historical substance, notwithstanding the 
various contradictions contained in the accounts. 
But a critical examination of the different traditions 
belongs to a history of Greece, and we refer the 
reader to Muller's Dorians , book i. chap. 3 ; Thirl- 
wall. Hist, of (i recce, vol. i. p. 282, &c., 8vo edit; 
Bernardi ten Ilaar, Comuentatio^tnty&'\rffit£ta y 
qua respubl. ad quaestionem : Enarrentur Heracli- 
darum iucursiones in Pclo}>onnesum earumque causae 
atque ejfectus eaj>o?umtur, Groningen, 1830. [L.S.] 

IIERACLE1 DKS (*Hgo»fA.ri57js). 1. A citizen 
of Mylasa in Caria, who commanded the Carian 
Greeks in their successful resistance to the arms of 
Persia after the revolt of Aristagoras, b. c. 498. 
The Persian troops fell into an ambuscade which 
had been prepared for them, and were cut to pieces, 
together with their generals, Daurises, Amoiges, 
and Sisimaces. (Herod, v. 121.) 

2. A Syracusan, son of Lysimachus, was one of 
the three generals appointed by the Syracusans, 
after the first defeat they suffered from the Athe- 
nians on their arrival in Sicily, B. c. 415. His 
colleagues were Hermocrates and Sicanus,and they 
were invested with full powers, the late defeat 
being justly ascribed by Hermocrates to the too 
great number of the generals, and their want of 
sufficient control over their troops. (Thuc. vi. 
73 ; Diod. xiii. 4.) They were deposed from their 
command in the following summer, on account of 
their failure in preventing the progress of the 
Athenian works. Of the three generals appointed 
in their place, one was also named Heracleides. 
(Thuc. vi. 103.) 

3. A Syracusan, son of Aristogenes, was one of 
the commanders of the Syracusan squadron sent to 
co-operate with the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies. He joined Tissnphcmes at Ephesus just in 
time to take part in the defeat of the Athenians 
under Thrasyllus, B. c. 409. (Xen. Hell. i. 2. 
$ 8, &c.) 

4. A Syracusan, who held the chief command 
of the mercenary forces under the younger Diony- 
sius. (Diod. xvi. 6 ; Plut. Dion , 32.) We have 
little information ns to the causes which led to his 
exile from Syracuse, but it may be inferred, from 
an expression of Plutarch ( Dion, 12), that he was 
suspected of conspiring with Dion and others to 
overthrow the tyrant : and it seems clear that ho 
must huvo fled from Syracuse either at the sam e 
time with Dion and Megacles, or shortly after- 
wards. Having joined the other exiles in the 
Peloponnesus, he co-operated with Dion in his pre- 
parations for the overthrow of Dionysius* and the 
liberation of Syracuse, but did not accompany him 
when he actually sailed, having remained behind 
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in the Peloponnesus in order to assemble a larger 
force both of ships and soldiers. According to 
Diodorus, his departure was for some time retarded 
by adverse weather; but Plutarch (whose account 
is throughout unfavourable to Heracleides) ascribes 
the delay to his jealousy -of Dion. It is certain, 
however, that he eventually joined the latter at 
Syracuse, with a force of 20 triremes and 1,500 
heavy-armed troops. He was received with accla- 
mations by the ‘Syracusans, who immediately pro- 
claimed him comraander-in-chief of their naval 
forces, an appointment which was resented by 
Dion as an infringement of the supreme authority 
already entrusted to himself ; but the people having 
revoked their decree, he himself reinstated Hera- 
cleides of his own authority. (Diod. xvi. 6, 16; 
Plut. Dion, 32, 33.) Dionysius was at this time 
shut up in the island citadel of Ortygia, and mainly 
dependent for his supplies upon the command of 
the sea. Philistus now approached to his relief 
with a fleet of 60 triremes, but he was encountered 
by Heracleides with a force about equal to his own; 
TBIU afll t Hlf ubstinate combat, totally defeated. 
Philistus himself fell into the hands of the Syra- 
cusans, by whom he was put to death ; and Dio- 
nysius, now almost despairing of success, soon after 
quitted Syracuse, leaving Apollocrates in charge of 
the citadel (b. c. 356). The distinguished part 
which Heracleides had borne in these successes led 
him to contest with Dion the position of leader in 
those that remained to be achieved, and his preten- 
sions were supported by a large party among the 
Syracusans themselves, who are said to have enter- 
tained leas jealousy of his seeking to possess him- 
self of the sovereign power than they felt in regard 
to Dion. (Diod. xvi. 17 ; Plut. Dion, -10.) Un- 
fortunately our knowledge of the subsequent in- 
trigues and dissensions between the two leaders is 
almost wholly derived from Plutarch ; and his 
manifest partiality to Dion renders his statements 
concerning his rival liable to much suspicion. 
Heracleides was at first triumphant; twenty-five 
generals, of whom he was one, were appointed to 
take the command, and Dion retired in disgust, 
accompanied by the mercenary troops in his pay, 
to Leontini. But the mismanagement of the new 
generals, and the advantages gained by Hvpsius, 
who had arrived in the citadel with a large rein- 
forcement, soon compelled the Syracusans to have 
recourse once more to Dion. Heracleides had been 
disabled by a wound ; but he not only joined in 
•ending messages to Dion, imploring his assistance, 
but immediately on his arrival placed himself in his 
power, and sued for forgiveness. This was readily 
granted by Dion, who was reinstated in his posi- 
tion of general antocrator, on the proposal of Hera- j 
cleides himself, and in return bestowed upon the 
latter once more the sole command by sea. Yet 
the reconciliation was far from sincere : Heracleides, 
if we may believe the accounts of bis enemies, 
withdrew, with the fleet under his command, to 
Messana, and even entered into negotiations with 
Dionysius: but he was again induced to submit to 
Dion, who (contrary, it is said, to the advice of all 
his friends) spared his life, and restored him to 
favour. But when the departure of Apollocrates 
had left Dion sole master of Syracuse (b. c. 354), 
he no longer hesitated to remove his rival, whom 
he justly regarded as the chief obstacle to his am- 
bitions designs ; and under pretence that Heraclei- 
des was again intriguing against him, he caused 
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him to be put to death in his own house by a hand 
of armed men. But the popularity of Heracleides 
was so great, and the grief and indignation of the 
Syracusans, on learning his death, broke forth with 
so much violence, that Dion was compelled to 
honour him with a splendid funeral, and to make 
a public oration in extenuation of his crime. (Plut. 
Dion , 35 — 53; Diod. xvi. 16 — 20; Com. Nep. 
Dion, 5, 6.) 

5. A Syracusan, who, together with Sosistratus, 
obtained the chief direction of affairs in his native 
city, shortly before the elevation of Agathocles in 
b. c. 317. Diodorus tells us (xix. 3) that they 
were both men who had attained to power by every 
species of treachery and crime ; but the details to 
which he refers as having been given in the pre- 
ceding book, are lost. (See Wesseling, ad l. e. ) 
We find them both mentioned as the leaders of an 
expedition sent hy the Syracusans against Crotona 
and Rhegium in Italy, in which Agathocles also 
took part ; but it is not clear how far Heracleides 
was connected with the subsequent events which 
terminated in the temporary elevation of Sosis- 
tratus to the supreme power. [Sosistratus.] 
(Diod. xix 3, 4.) 

6. Uncle of Agathocles, apparently distinct from 
the preceding. (Diod. xix. 2.) 

7. Son of Agathocles. He accompanied his 
father on his memorable expediting to Africa, and 
appears to have been regarded by him with especial 
favour, as when Agathocles, at length despairing of 
success in Africa, and unable to carry off his army, 
determined to secure bis own safety by secret flight, 
he selected Heracleides for his companion, leaving 
his eldest son, Archagathus, to his fate. The 
latter, however, obtained information of his inten- 
tion, and communicated it to the soldiery, who 
thereupon arrested both Agathocles and Hemclei- 

{ des : but they p'ere afterwards induced to set the 
tyrant himself at liberty, of which he immediately 
availed himself to make his escape to Sicily, and 
the soldiers, enraged at his desertion, put to death 
both Heracleides and Archagathus, b.c. 307. (Diod. 
xx. 6H, 69 ; Justin, xxii. 5, 8.) 

8. Tyrant or ruler of Leontini at the time when 
Pyrrhus landed in Sicily, B. c. 278. He was ono 
of the first to offer submission to that monarch. 
(Diod. A’n\ //wwW. xxii. p. 296.) 

9. Son of Antioch us, an officer of cavalry in the 
service of Alexander the Great, is mentioned in 
the first campaign of that monarch against the 
Triballi, and again at the battle of Arbela. (Arr. 

A nub. i. 2, iii. 11.) 

10. Son of Argaeus, was sent by Alexander, 
shortly Ix-fore his death, to construct ships on the 
Caspian Sea, with a view to a voyage of discovery, 
similar to that of Nearchus in the Erythraean Sea. 
(Arr.AaaA. vii. 16.) 

11. An officer appointed by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes to command the garrison which he left at 
Athens, apparently in b. c. 290. An attempt waa 
made by the Athenians to possess themselves of 
the fortress in his charge (whether this was the 
Museum or the Peiraceus does not appear, but 
probably the former) by a secret negotiation with 
Ilierocles, a Carian leader of mercenaries; but the 
plan was betrayed by Hierocles to his commanding 
officer, and Heracleides caused the Athenians to be 
admitted into the fort, to the number of 420 men, 
when they were surrounded by his troops, and cut 
to pieces. ( Polynen. v. 1 7. 8 1 .) 
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12. A native of Tarentum, and one of the chief 
counsellors of Philip V. king of Macedonia. He 
is said to have been by profession an architect, and 
having in this capacity been entrusted with some 
repairs of the walls of Tarentum (at that time in 
the hands of Hannibal), he was accused of intend- 
ing to betray the city to the Homans. In con- 
sequence of this charge he fled from Tarentum, and 
took refuge in the Roman camp, but was soon 
suspected of having opened secret negotiations with 
1 lanuibal and the Carthaginian garrison. After this 
double treachery he thought it prudent to quit Italy, 
and repaired to the court of Philip, where, by his 
ability and cunning, he made himself at first useful 
to the king as a convenient tool for carrying into 
execution the most nefarious schemes, and ulti- 
mately rose to a high place in his favour and con- 
fidence. He is said to have especially gained these 
by the address with which, pretending to have 
been ill-used and driven into banishment by Philip, 
he ingratiated himself with the Rhodians, ami 
succeeded in setting fire to their arsenal, and burn- 
ing great part of their fleet. It is not difficult to 
believe that a man who had risen to power by 
such arts as these should have abused it when at- 
tained : and we are told that he made use of his 
influence with the king to get rid of all those that 
were opposed to his views, and even induced him i 
to put to death five of the leading members of his 

council of state* at once. Rut bv these mid other \ 

.* 

such measures he rendered Philip so obnoxious to ! 
his subjects, that the king at length found himself 
obliged to yield to the popular clamour, displaced 
1 lerncleides, whom he had not long before em- 
ployed in the command of his fleet, and threw him j 
into prison, tt. c. 199. Whether he was sub- 
sequently put to death we are not informed. ( Po- 
lyb. xiii. 4,5; Diod. Ajv, Vale*. xxviii. pp. 572, 
573; Polyaen. v. 17. § 2; Liv^xxxi. Id, 33, 
xxxii. 5.) 

13. Of Gyrton in Thessaly, commanded the 
Thessalian cavalry in the army of Philip at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae. (Polyb. xviii. 5.) 

14. Of Byzantium, was sent as ambassador by 
Antiochus the Great to the two Seipios immediately 
after they had crossed the Hellespont, n. 190. 
He was instructed to oiler, in the king's name, the 
cession of Lampsacus, .Smyrna, and some other 
cities of Ionia and Aeolin, and the payment of 
half the expenses of the war ; but these offers were 
sternly rejected by the Romans: and Heracleides, 
having in vain sought to gain over Scipio Africunus 
by a private negotiation, returned to Antiochus to 
report the failure of his mission. (Polyb. xxi. 10 
— 12; Liv. xxxvii. 34 — 30; Diod. xxix. JCat. 
Leg. p. 020 j Appian, Syr. 29.) 

15. One of the three ambassadors sent by Anti- 
ochus Epiphancs to Rome to support his churns on 
Coele-Syria against Ptolemy Philometor, and de- 
fend his conduct in waging war upon him, u. c. 
109* The same three ambassadors seem to have 
been sent again after Antiochus had been inter- 
rupted in his career of conquest by the mission of 
Popillius, and compelled to raise the siege of Alex- 
andria. (Polyb. xxvii. 17, xxviii. 1, 18.) It is 
not improbable that this Heracleides is the same 
who is spoken of by Appian (Syr. 45) as one of 
the favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, by whom 
he was appointed to superintend the finances of his 
whole kingdom. After the death of Antiochus, 
and the establishment of Demetrius Soter upon the 
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throne* (b. c. 162), Heracleides was driven into 
exile by the new sovereign. In order to revenge 
himself, he gave hia support to, if he did not origi- 
nate, the imposture of Alexander Balas, who set 
up a claim to the throne of Syria, pretending to be 
a son of Antiochus Epiphanes. Heracleides re- 
paired, together with the pretender and Laodice, 
daughter of Antiochus, to Rome, where, by the 
lavish distribution of his great wealth, and the in- 
fluence of his popular manners and address, he 
succeeded in obtaining an ambiguous promise of 
support from the Roman senate. Of this he imme- 
diately availed himself to raise a force of mercenary 
troops for the invasion of Syria, and effected a 
landing, together with Alexander, at Ephesus. 
(Appian, Syr. 47 ; Polyb. xxxiii. 14, What 

became of him after this we know not, as his name 
is not mentioned during the struggle that ensued 
between Alexander and Demetrius, nor after the 
elevation of the former to the throne of Syria. 

16. Of Maronea, a Greek who had attached 
himself to the service of the Thracian chief Seuthes, 
and was residing with him at the tiiuC that Xeno- 
phon and the remains of the Ten Thousand arrived 
in Thrace after their memorable rgtreat, B. c. 300. 
Heracleides was entrusted with the charge of dis- 
posing of the booty that had been acquired by the 
Greeks and Thracians in common, but kept back 
for his own use a considerable part of the money 
produced by the sale of it. This fraudulent con- 
duct, together with the calumnious insinuations 
which lie directed against Xenophon, when the 
latter urged with vigour the just claims of his 
troops, became the chief cause of the dissensions 
that arose between feeuthes and his Greek merce- 
naries. ( Xeti. A nab. vii. 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

1 7. Of Aenus in Thrace, joined with his brother 
i Python in the assassination of Cotys, king of 
! Thrace, n. c. 358, for which piece of good service, 
i though prompted by private revenge, they were 

| rewarded by the Athenians with the right of 
! citizenship, and with crowns of gold. (Dein. c. 
A riskier. p. 659, ed. Reiske ; Arist. Pol. v. 10.) 
According to Plutarch (<i</«\ Cololen. 32), they had 
both been disciples of Plato. [E. H. B.] 

j J I KRACLK I I)KS ( ’HpaxAelSys). 1. Of Cumae, 

| the author of a history of Persia (Tlfptn/cd), a por- 
! lion of which bore the special title of wapaaneva- 
ariKd. and, to judge from the quotations from it, 
contained an account of the mode of life of the 
kings of Persia. (Athen. iv. p. 145, xii. p. 117; 
j comp. ii. p. 48.) According to Diogenes Laertius 
(v. 94), the Persica consisted of five books. 

2. An historian who, according to^Suidas, was a 
native of Oxyrhinchis in Egypt, while Diogenes 
I*aertius (v. 94) calls him a Callatinn, or Alexan- 
drian. lie lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, and wrote a great work, entitled itrroplau, of 
which the thirty-seventh book is quoted (Athen. 
iii. p. 98, xiii. p. 578) ; another, under the title 
Sta&oxh in six books (Diog. Laert. 1. a), which 
was probably of the same kind, if not identical 
with his faiToyrj rwv Hwrttwos 8to Box&k (Diog. 
taert. v. 79.) He further made an abridgement ef 
the biographical work of Satyros (Diog. Laert. viii. 
40, ix. 25), and wrote a work railed AtfiSevrut&t 
\6yos, from which he received the nickname of 6 
A//u Cos. (Diog. Laert. ▼. 94 ; Phot Bibl. Cod. 213.) 
He is often called, after his father, Heracleides, the 
son of Sarapion, and, under this name, Suidas at- 
tributes to him also philosophical works. It is not 

• cc 3 
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impossible that he may be the same as the Hera- No/ua>v teal r£v SvyyevoSv ro&rots mentioned by 
deities who is mentioned by Eutocius, in his com- Diogenes, though others conjecture that it is the 
mcntary on Archimedes, as the author of a life of work of another person. It was first printed 
that great mathematician. with Aelian’s Variae Historiae , at Rome in 1545, 

3. Of Odessus, in Thrace, a Greek historian afterwards at Geneva, 1593, edited by Cragius, but 


mentioned by Stepbanus Byzantinus (s. v. ’O Hijo- 
c6s). 

4. Of Magnesia, is known only as the author of 
a history of Mithridates (MifyuSart/fd), which is 
lost. (Diog. Laert. v. 94.) 

5. A Greek grammarian of Alexandria (Eustath. 
ad Ham. p. 237), who is perhaps the same as the 
one whom Ammonius (De Differ. Verb. s. v. <rra- 
<f>v\y) mentions as a contemporary of his. The 
same name is often mentioned by Eustathius, and 
in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad, in connection 
with grammatical works on Homer, and Ammonius 
(s. v. vvv) attributes to one Ileracleides a work en- 
titled n«/>< KaBoktxi Js irpo(T(f5las. t 

6. A Greek rhetorician of Lycia, who lived in 
the second century of our era. He was a disciple 
of Herodes Atticus, and taught rhetoric at Smyrna 

"With great 'success, so that the town was greatly 
benefited by him, on account of the great cnntlux of 
students from alb parts of Asia Minor. He owed 
his success not so much to his talent as to his in- 
defatigable industry ; and once, when he had com- 
posed an iyKWjxiov -n ovov, and showed it to his 
rival Ptolemaeus, the latter struck out the tt in 
wdeoe, and, returning it to Ileracleides, said, 
“There, you may read your own encomium” (iy- 
Kcifuou ovov). He died at the age of eighty, leaving 
a country-house in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, 
which he had built with the money he had earned, 
and which he called Rhetorica. He also published 
a purified edition of the orations of Nicetes, forget- 
ting, as his biographer says, that he was putting 
the armour of a pigmy on a colossus. (I’hilo&tr. 
VU.Soph. ii. 26, comp. i. 19.) 

7. A comic poet. [Heka< i.Eirrs.] 

8. Of Sinope : under this name we possess a 
Greek epigram in the Greek Anthology (vii. 329). 
It is not improbable that two other epigrams (vii. 
281, 465) are likewise his productions, though his 
native place is not mentioned there. He seems to 
have been a poet of some celebrity, as Diogenes 
Laertius (v. 94) mentious him as im-ypau.ua.Tuiv 

\iyvp6s. Diogenes Laertius (/. e.) men- j 
tions fourteen persons of this name. [ L. S. j 

HERACLEIDES (HpatcktiS-ns), son of Euthy- 
phron or Euphron, bom at lleracleia, in Pontus, 
and said by Suidas to have been descended from 
Damis, one of those who originally led the colony 
from Thebes to Heracleia. He was a person of 
considerable wealth, and migrated to Athens, where 
he became a pupil of Plato, and Suidas says that, 
during Plato’s absence in Sicily, his school was 
left under the care of Ileracleides. He paid at- 
tention also to the Pythagorean system, and after- 
wards attended the instructions of Speusippus, and 
finally of Aristotle. He appears to have been a 
vain and luxurious man, and so fat, that the 
Athenians punned on his surname, Tlovrixis, and 
turned it into TlopirtKis. Diogenes Laertius (v. 86, 
Ac.) gives a long list of his writings, from which 
it appears that he wrote upon philosophy, mathe- 
matics, music, history, politics, grammar, and 
poetry; but unfortunately almost all these works are 
lost. There has come down to us a small work, 
under the name of ileracleides, entitled irtpl Tlo- 
kntivv, which is perhaps an extract from the irtpl 


the best editions are by Koler, with an introduc- 
tion, notes, and a German translation, Halle, 1804, 
and by Coraes, in his edition of Aelian, Paris, 
1805, Bvo. Another extant work, 'Akkrjyoplat 
'Oftrjpi/caf, which also bears the name of Hera- 
cleides, was certainly not written by him. It was 
first printed with a Latin translation by Gcsner, 
Basel, 1544, and afterwards with a German trans- 
lation by Schulthesa, Zurich, 1779. We further 
read in Diogenes (on the authority of Aristoxenus, 
surnamed 6 povarixSi, also a scholar of Aristotle), 
that “ Ileracleides made tragedies, and put the 
name of Thespis to them.” This sentence has 
given occasion to a learned disquisition by Bentley 
(Pftaiaris, p. 239), to prove that the fragments at- 
tributed to Thespis are really cited from these 
counterfeit tragedies of Ileracleides. The genuine- 
ness of one fragment he disproves by showing that 
it contains a sentiment belonging strictly to Plato, 
and which therefore may naturally be attributed to 
Ileracleides. Some childish stories are told about 
Ileracleides keeping a pet serpent, and ordering 
one of his friends to conceal his body after his 
leath, and place the serpent on the bed, that it 
night be supposed that he had been taken to the 
company of the gods. It is also said, that he killed 
i man who had usurped the tyranny in Hemclein, 
and there are other traditions about him, scarcely 
worth relating. There was also another Ileracleides 
Ponticus of the same town of Heracleia, a gram- 
marian, who lived at Home in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius. The titles of many of his works 
are mentioned by Diogenes and Suidas. (Vossius, 
de H tutor. Grace p. 78, &c. Koler, Fratpnenta de 
Jiebus publicise Hal. Sax. 1804 ; Roulez, Comtnen - 
taint de Vita et Scriptis /IeracHdae Pontic Lo- 
i vanii, 1828; Deswert, Dissertatio de Heracluic 
| Pont., Lovanii, 1830.) [G. E. L. C.J 

HERACLEIDES, artists. I. A sculptor of 
Ephesus, the son of Agasias. His name is inscribed, 
with that of Harmatius, on the restored statue of 
Ares in the Royal Museum at Paris. It cannot 
la* said with certainty whether his father, Agasias, 
was the celebrated Ephesian sculptor of that name, 
but it Beems probable that he was. (Muller, 
Archiiof. d. Kunst. § 175, n. 3, § 372, n. 5; 
Clamc, Description dee A ntiques du MusSc Htn/alj 
No. 411, p. 173.) 

2. A Macedonian painter, who was at first 
merely a painter of ships, but afterwards acquired 
some distinction as a painter in encaustic. He 
lived in the time of Persons, after whose fall he 
went to Athens, b. c. 168. (Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40. 
§§30,42.) 

3. A Phocian sculptor, of whom nothing more 
is known. (Diog. Laert. v. 94.) 

4. An architect, in the time of Trajan, who is 
known by two inscriptions found in Egypt. (Mu- 
ratori, p. 478, 3 ; Letronne, Pecueil dee InteripL 
(Jrecq. ct Latin, de VEewpie, vol. i. p. 426.) [P. 8.] 

HERACLEIDES CHpaickMvs), the name of 
several ancient Greek physicians. 1. The sixteenth 
in descent from Aesculapius, the son of Hippocrates 
I., who lived probably in the fifth century b. c. 
He married Phaenarcte, or, according to others, 
Praxithen, by whom he had two sons, Sosander 
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and Hippocrates II., the most famous of that 
name. (Jo. Tzetzes, Chil. vii. Hist. 155, in Fabric. 
Bill. Grace. vol. xii. p. 680, ed. vet. ; Poeti Kpist. 
ad Artouc.y and Sorani Vita Ilippoer. in Ilippoer. 
Opera, vol. iii. p. 770, 850 ; Suid. s. v. 'linroKpd- 
ttjs ; Steph. Byz. «. v. Kc5s). 

2. A physician of Tarentum (hence commonly 
called Tarentinus), a pupil of Mantias (Galen, De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. ii. 1, vol. xiii. p. 462), 
who lived probably in the third or second century 
B. c., somewhat later than Apollonius the Empiric 
and GJaucias. (Cels. De Med. i. Praef. p. 5.) He 
belonged to the sect of the Empirici (Cels. 1. c. ; Ga- 
len, De Meth. Med. ii. 7, vol. x. p. 142), and wrote 
some works on Materia Medica, which are very fre- 
quently quoted by Galen, but of which only a few 
fragments remain. Galen speaks of him in high 
terms of praise, saying that he was an author who 
could be entirely depended on, as he wrote in his 
works only what he had himself found from his 
own experience to be correct. ( De Compos. Medi- 
cam. sec. Gen. iv. 7, vol. xiii. p. 717.) He was also 
one of the first persons who wrote a commentary 
on all the works in the Hippocratic Collection. 
(Galen, Comment, in Ilippoer. “ De Humor." i. 
Prooem. 24, vol. xvi. pp. 1, 196.) lie is several 
times quoted by Caelius Aurelianus and other 
ancient authors. A further account of his lost 
works, and his medical opinions so far as they can 
be found out, may be found in two essays by C. 
G. Kuhn, inserted in the second volume of his 
Opusctda Academica Medica et Philolotjicn , Lips. 
2 vols. 8 vo. 1827, 1828. 

3. A physician, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(v. 94) as one of the followers of Hicesius, the 
head of the Erasistratean school of medicine at 
Smyrna, who must therefore probably have lived 
in the first century n. e. 

4. Suraamed Erythraeus, a physician of Kry- 
thrae in Ionia, who was a pupir of Chry sennus 
(Galen, De Differ. Vuls. iv. 10, vol. viii. p. 743), 
a fellow-pupil of Apollonius, and a contemporary 
of Strabo in the first century n. o. (Strab. xiv. 1, 
p. 182, ed. Tauchn.) Galen calls him the most 
distinguished of all the pupils of C'hysermus (/. e.), 
and mentions a work written by him, Ilepl rqs 

Hpo<pi\ou Alptaewt, Dr, Heropfiili M eta ( [bid. p. 
746), consisting of at least seven books. lie wrote 
a commentary on the sixth book of Hippocrates, 
De Morbis Vulyuribus (Galen, Comment, in llij>- 
pocr. “ Epid. VI." i. Praef. vol. xvii. pt. i. p.793), 
but neither this nor any of his writings are still 
extant [W. A. G.J 

HEIIACLEITUS ('HpoxAeiroy), a native of 
Cyme, in Aeolia, was appointed by Arsinoe, the 
wife of Lysimachus, to the government of Ileracloa, 
when that city was given to her by her husband. 
By his arbitrary and tyrannical administration he 
inflicted a great injury on the prosperity of Hc- 
raclea, and alienated the minds of the citizens, so 
that after the death of Lysimachus (it c. 281) they 
rose in revolt against him, and, uniting with the 
mercenaries under his command, took Heracleitus 
prisoner, and re-established the liberty of their 
city. (Memnon, ap. Phot. p. 225, a. b. ed. Bek- 
ker.) In the second passage where ho is mentioned 
by Memnon, his name is written Hcraclcides : it is 
uncertain which is the correct form. [E. H. 13.] 
HERACLEITUS (‘Hpcbr\«Tos). 1. Of Lesbos, 
the author of a history of Macedonia, but other- 
wise unknown. (Diog. I<aert. ix. 1 7.) 
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2. A lyric poet, by whom there existed, in the 
time of Diogenes Laertius (ix. 17), an encomium on 

I the Twelve Gods. 

3. An elegiac poet of Halicarnassus, a contem- 
porary and friend of Callimachus, who wrote an 
epigram on him which is preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius (ix. 17 ; comp. Strab. xiv. p. 656). 

4. Of Sicyon, the author of a work on stones, 
of which the second book is quoted by Plutarch. 
(DcFluv. 13.) 

5. A Peripatetic philosopher, who is mentioned 
by Plutarch (adv. Colot. p. 1115) as (he author of 
a work entitled Zoroaster. 

6. An Academic philosopher of Tyre and a 
friend of Antiochus. He was for many years a 
pupil of Cleitomachus and Philo, and was a philo- 
sopher of some reputation. (Cic. Acad. ii. 4.) Some 
writers have confounded him with Heracleitus the 
Peripatetic. (Menage, ad Diog. Latrt. ix. 17.) 

7. The reputed author of a work Ilepl ’Airlaruv, 
which was published from a Vatican MS. with a 
Latin translation and some other works of a similar 
kind by Leo Allatius, Rome, 1641. Rut the editor 
suspected that the name Heracleitus was' a mistake 
for Heracleides, and thinks it possible that he may 
be the Heracleides who wrote on the allegories in 
Homer. This work has been also published by 
Gale in his Op. Mythologica , Cantab. 1671 ; by 
Teuchcr, Lemgo, 1796 ; and by Westermann, 
in bis Mythoyruph. Brunsvig. 1843. 

8. A comic poet, whose comedy, entitled H m- 

£»»', is referred to by Athcnaeus (x. p. 4 14). Mei- 
neke (Ilid. (’ rit . Com. Gr. p. 422) thinks that the 
name Heracleitus is a mistake for Heracleides, and 
that, consequently, our comic poet is the same as 
tlu* Heracleides who ridiculed Adaeus, a commander 
of mercenaries (under Philip of Macedonia), by 
calling him ’AAcurpouv, or the cock. (Athen. xii. 
p. 532 ; Zenob. Proverb, vi. 3-f.) [L. S.] 

HERACLEITUS ('HpdxAeiros), of Ephesus, 
sur named <f>v(rn<6 s, son of Blyaon, a philosopher 
generally considered as belonging to the Ionian 
school, though he differed from their principles in 
many respects. He is said to have been instructed 
1>V Ilippasus of Metapontum, a Pythagorean, or by 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic school, but 
neither statement rests on any probable foundation. 
We read that in his youth he travelled extensively, 
and that after his return to Ephesus the chief ma- 
gistracy was offered him, which, however, lie trans- 
ferred to his brother. He gave, as his reason for 
declining it, the infamous state of morals prevalent 
in the city, and employed himself in playing at 
dice with boys near the temple of Artemis, inform- 
ing the passers by that this was a more profitable 
occupation than to attempt the hopeless task of 
governing them. He appears afterwards to have 
become a complete recluse, rejecting even the kind- 
nesses offered by Dareius, and at last retreating to 
the mountains, where he lived on pot-herbs, but, after 
some time, he was compelled by the sickness con- 
sequent on such meagre diet to return to Ephesus, 
where he died. As to the manner of his death, 
various nbsurd stories arc related. His age at the ^ 
time of his death is said, on Aristotle's authority,^ 
to have been sixty (Diog. Laert. ix. 3, compared 
with viii. 52), ami he flourished about the 69th 
Olympiad (76. ix. 1 ), being later than Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, and llccataeus, whom he mentions. 
With this date Suidns agrees, and hence Clinton 
(/•’. II. vol. ii.) places Mm under the year o. c. 513. 

c c 4 
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The philosophical system of Heracleitus was water ; and the soul of man, though dwelling in 
contained in a work which received various titles the lower earthly region, must be considered a 
from the ancients, of which the most common is On migrated portion of fire in its pure state, and there- 
Nature (irepf <p6<r«*> j). Some fragments of it re- fore an exception to the general rule ; according to 
main, and have been collected and explained by which, fire by descending loses its etherial purity. 
Schleiermacher, in Wolf and Butttaann’a Museum And this, ns Ritter remarks, appears an almost 
der Alterthumswissenscha.fi. (vol. i. part 3.) From solitary instance of Heracleitus condescending to 
the obscurity of his style, Heracleitus gained the mould his theory in any respect according to the 
title of oxoreivds, and, with his predilection for dictates of sense and experience. The only pos- 
this method of writing, was probably connected his sible repose which Heracleitus allowed the universe 
aristocratical» pride and hauteur (whence he was was the harmony occasionally resulting from the fact, 
called dx^ofcoiSopos), his tenacious adherence to that the downward motion of some part of fire will 
his own views, which, according to Aristotle, had sometimes encounter the upward motion of another 
as much weight with him as science itself ( Eth. part (for the living fire, after manifesting itself in 
A r ic. vii. 5), his contempt for the opinions of pre- the lower earthly phenomena, begins to return to 
vious writers, and the well-known melancholy of the heaven from which it descended), and 60 must 
his disposition, from which he is represented in produce for some time n kind of rest. Only we 
various old traditions as the contrast to Democritus, must remember that this encounter is not accidental. 


weeping over the follies and frailties at which the 
other laughed. (See Juv. x. 34.) With regard, 
however, to his obscurity, we must also take into 
account the cause assigned for it by Ritter, that the 
oldest philosophical prose must have been rude and 
loose in its structure ; and, since it had grown out 
of a poetical style, would naturally have recourse 
to figurative language. He starts from the point of 
view common to ail the Ionian philosophers, that | 
there must be some physical principle, which is not 
only the ground of all phenomena, but is also a 
living unity, actually pervading and inherent in 
them all, and that it is the object of philosophy to j 
discover this principle. He declared it to be fire, but ' 
by this expression he meant only to describe a clear ' 
light fluid, u self-kindled and self-extinguished,” 
and therefore not differing materially from the 
air of Anaximenes. Thus then the world is formed, 

“ not made by God or man," but simply evolved 
by a natural opera^on from fire, which also is the 
human life and soul, and therefore a rational in- 
telligence, guiding the whole universe. While, 
however, the other Ionian philosophers assumed the 
real existence of individual things, and from their 
properties attempted to discover the original from 
which they sprang, whether it were water or air, 
or any other such principle, Heracleitus paid no 
regard to these separate individuals, but fixed his 
attention solely on the one living force and sub- 
stance, which aldhe he held to be true and per- 
manent, revealing itself indeed in various pheno- 
mena, and yet not permitting them to have any 
permanence, but keeping them in a state of con- 
tinual flux, so that all things are incessantly 
moving aud changing. In the primary fire, accord- 
ing to Heracleitus, there is inherent a certain longing 
to manifest itself in different forms, to gratify which 
it constantly changes itself into a new phenomenon, 
though it feels no desire to maintain itself in that 
for any period, but is ever passing into a new one, 
so that “the Creator amuses himself by making 
worlds ” is an expression attributed to Heracleitus. 
(Procl. ad Tim. p. 101.) With this theory was 
connected one of space and motion. The living 
and rational fire in its perfectly pure state is in 
heaven (the highest conceivable region), whence, in 

! >ursuance of its wish to be manifested, it descends, 
osing as it goes the rapidity of its motion, and 
finally settling in the earth, which is the furthest 
possible limit of descent. The earth, however, is 
not to be considered immovable, but only the slow- 
est of motions. Previous, however, to n«suming 
the form of earth, fire passfl* through the shape of 


but the result of law and order. Ultimately, all 
things will return into the fire from which they 
proceeded and received their life. The view that 
all things are arranged by law and order is also the 
foundation of his moral theory, for he considered 
the sununum bonum to be contentment (tvapiarr}- 
erts ), i.e. acquiescence in the decrees of the supreme 
law. The close connection of his physical and 
moral theories is further shown by the fact that he 
accounted for a drunkard's incapacity by supposing 
him to have a wet soul (Stub. Serm. v. 120), nnd 
he even pushed this so far as to maintain that the 
soul is wisest where the land and climate is driest, 
which would account for the mental greatness of 
the Greeks. (Kuseb. Praep. JZvamj. viii. 14.) 
There is not to be found in Heracleitus any dia- 
lectical exposition of the sources of our knowledge. 
He held man's soul to be a portion of the divine 
fire, though degraded by its migration to earth. 
Hence he seems to have argued that we must 
follow that whic^i is commonly maintained by the 
! general reason of mankind, since the ignorant 
j opinions of individuals are the origin of error, and 
lead men to act ns if they had an intelligence of 
their own, instead of a portion of the Divine in- 
telligence. “Vain man,” he said, “learns from 
God as the boy from the man ” (Orig. c. Oh. vi. 
*233), and therefore we must trust this source of 
knowledge rather than our own senses, which nrw 
generally (though not invariably) deceitful. He 
considered the eyes more trustworthy than the 
ears, probably as revealing to us the knowledge of 
fire. The connection of pantheism and atheism is 
well illustrated by the system of Heracleitus; nor 
is it difficult to see how the doctrine of an all-per- 
vading essence, revealing itself in various pheno- 
mena, might serve possibly for the origin, and 
certainly for an attempt at a philosophical explan- 
ation of a polytheistic religion. The Greek letters 
bearing the name of Heracleitus, published in the 
Aldine collection of Greek Epistles, Rome, 1499, 
and Geneva, 1606, and also in the edition of Kti- 
napius, by Roissonade, p. 425, are the invention of 
some later writer. (Schleiermacher, L c . ; Ritter, 
desch. der Philosnjthie , vol. i. p. 267, Ac. ; Brandis, 
Ilundbuch d. ( lesch . der Griech. Horn. Philosophic, 
vol. i. p. 148, Ac.) [G. E. JL C.] 

HERAT’ LEO, FLA'VIUS, the commander of 
the Roman soldiers in Mesopotamia in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, was slain by his own troops. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxx. 4 .) 

HERACLEODO RUS ('HpaxAsddwpor). a die- 
ciple of Plato, who, after being for some time tutdeir 
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the instruction of that philosopher, became negli- 
gent, and gave himself up to idleness ; a change 
which drew from Demosthenes, who is said to have 
been his fellow-disciple, a letter of remonstrance. 
This letter is noticed in a fragment of the com- 
mentary on the 'Goryiae of Plato by Olympiodorus, 
preserved in a MS. collection of PraeannolametUa 
Miscellanea in Platonem , in the imperial library at 
Vienna. (Lambecius, Comment, de Iiibhoth. Cae- 
* earea, lib. vii. No. 77, vol. vii. p. 271, ed. Kollar ; 
Fabric, im. Gr. vol. iii. p. 176.) [J. C. M.] 

HERA'CLEON (‘HgoKAeW), a grammarian, 
a native of Egypt, mentioned by Suidas (*.v.), 
and quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium, Harpo- 
c ration (s. v . MapTuAt/vv), Eustathius (pp. 1910, 
106. c. 524. b.), and in the Scholia Marciana on 
llomer. (Fabric, ItiU. Grace, vol. i. pp. .‘100, 513, 
vol. vi. p. 360.) (C. P. M.] 

HERACLEO'NAS ('HpoKAeiwi'ay), the second 
son of the emperor Heraclitus reigned together with 
his brother, Constantine III., after the death of 
their father in March (February), a. n. 641, and 
he succeeded his brother in the month of June 
(May) following. Constantine III. had two sons, 
but their legitimate rights were disregarded by 
his ambitious stepmother Martina, who placed her 
younger son, Hcraelcunas, on the throne, and 
reigned in his name till the following month of 
September, when her nongovernment was put an 
end to by a revolt of the people, headed by Valen- 
tinus, the commander of the troops in Asia. Mar- 
tina was punished with the loss of her tongue, and 
ileracleonas was deprived of his nose. They were 
both confined in a convent, aud finished their days 
in obscurity. Ileracleonas was succeeded bv Con- 
stant II., the son of his brother, Constantine III. 

[ Constantin t;a III.; Constant 1 1.] f YV. 1\] 

HERACLES ('H/xwcAur), and in laitin HER- 
CULES, the most celebrated of ^1 the heroes of 
antiquity. The traditions about him ore not only 
the richest in substance, but also tbe most widely 
spread ; for we find them not only in all the coun- 
tries round the Mediterranean, but his wondrous 
deeds were known in the most distant countries of 
the ancient world. The difficulty of presenting a 
complete view of these traditions was felt even by 
the ancients (Diod. iv. 8) ; and in order to give a 
general survey, we must divide the subject, men- 
tioning first the Greek legends and their gradual 
development, next the Roman legends, and lastly 
those of the East (Egypt, Phoenicia). * 

The traditions about Heracles appear in their 
national purity down to the time of Herodotus ; 
for although there may be some foreign ingre- 
dients, yet the whole character of the hero, his 
armour, his exploits, and the scenes of his action, 
are all essentially Greek. But the poets of the 
time of Herodotus and of the subsequent periods 
introduced considerable alterations, which were 
probably derived from the castor Egypt, for every 
nation of antiquity os well as of modern times had 
or has some traditions of heroes of superhuman 
strength and power. Now while in the earliest 
Greek legends Heracles is a purely human hero, 
as the conqueror of men and cities, he afterwards | 
appears as the subduer of monstrous animals, and 
is connected in a variety o*ways with astronomical 
phaenomena. According to Homer (It. xviii. 118), 
Heracles was the son of Zeus by Alcmene of 
Thebes in Boeotia, and the favourite of his father. 
»(/4 xir. 250) 323, xix. 98, Od. xi. 266, 620, xxi. 
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I 25, 36.) His stepfather was Amphitryon. (II. v. 
392, Od. xi. 269; Hes. Scut. Here. 165.) Am- 
phitryon was the son of Alcaeus, the spn of Perseus, 
and Alcmene was a grand-daughter) of Perseus. 
Hence Heracles belonged to the family of Perseus. 
The story of His birth runs thus. Amphitryon, 
after having slain Electryon, was expelled from 
Argos, and went with his wife Alcmene to Thebes, 
where he was received and purified by his uncle 
Creon. Alcmene was yet a maiden, in accordance 
with a vow which Amphitryon had f been obliged 
to make to Electryon, and Alcmene' continued to 
refuse him the rights of a husband, until he should 
have avenged the death of her brothers on the 
Taphians. While Amphitryon was absent from 
Thebes, Zeus one night, to which he gave the du- 
ration of three other nights, visited Alcmene, and 
assuming the appearance of Amphitryon, and re- 
lating to her how her brothers had been avenged, 
he begot by her the hero Heracles, the great bul- 
wark of gods and men. (Respecting the various 
modifications of this story see Apollod. ii. 4. § 
7, Ac. ; Hygin. Fait. 29 ; Hes. Scut. 3 i, Ac. ; 
(Jind. Is///, vii. 5, Ac.. A 'em. x. 19, Ac. ; Schol. ad 
I/om.Od. xi. 266.) The day on which Heracles 
was to be born, Zeus boasted of his becoming the 
father of a man who was to rale over the heroic 
race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon him to con- 
firm by an oath that tin- descendant of Perseus 
born that day should be tin ruler. When this was 
done she hastened to Argos, and there caused the 
wife of Sthenelus to give birth to Eurystheus 
whereas, by keeping away the Kileithviae, she 
delayed the confinement of Alcmene, and thus 
robbed Heracles of the empire which Zeus had in- 
tended for him. Zeus was enraged at the imposi- 
tion practised upon him, but could not violate his 
oath. Alcmcnc brought into the world two boys, 
Heracles, the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son of 
Amphitryon, who was one night younger than He- 
racles. (Horn. //. xix. 95, Ac.; Hes. Scut. 1 — 
56, 80, Ac. ; Apollod. ii. 4. § 5, Ac.) Zeus, in 
his desire not to leave Heracles the victim of Hera’s 
jealousy, made her promise, that if Heracles exe- 
cuted twelve great works in the service of Euiys- 
tlieus, he should become immortal. (Diod. iv. 9.) 
Respecting the place of his birth traditions did 
not agree ; for although the majority of poets 
and mythogmphers relate that he was bom 
at Thebes, Diodorus (iv. 10) says that Amphi- 
tryon was not expelled from Tiryns till after the 
birth of Heracles, and Euripides (Here. Fur. 

1 8) describes Argos as tbe native country of the 
hero. 

Nearly all the stories about the childhood and 
youth df Hcraclesdown to the time when he entered 
the serviejf of Eurystheus, seem to be inventions 
of a later age: at least in the Homeric poems and 
in Hesiod wc only find the general remarks \bat 
he grew strong in body and mind, that in the con- 
fidence in his own power he defied even the immor- 
tal gods and wounded Hem and Ares, and that 
under the protection of Zeus and Athena he es- 
caped the dangers which Hera prepared for him. 
But according to Pindar (Nem. i. 49, Ac.), and 
other subsequent writers Heracles was only a few 
months old when Hera sent two serpents into the 
apartment where Heracles and his brother Iphicles ' 
were sleeping, but the former killed the serpents 
with his own hands. (Comp. Theocrit. xxiv. 1, 
Ac. ; Apollod. ii. 4. §8.) Heracles was brought 
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up at Thebes, but the detail of his infant life i: 
again related with various modifications in th< 
different traditions. It is said that Alcmene, from 
foar of Hera, exposed her son in a field nea; 
Thebes, hence called the field of Heracles; here 
he was found by Hem and Athena, and the forme 
was prevailed upon by the latter to put him to he 
breast, and she then carried him back to his mother 
(Diod. iv. 9 ; Paus. ix. 25. § 2.) Others said tha 
Hermes carried the newly-born child to Olympus, 
and put him to the breast of Hem while she was 
asleep, but ns she awoke, she pushed him away, 
and the milk thus spilled produced the Milky 
Way. (Eratosth. Catast. 44 ; Ilygin. Poet. A sir. 

ii. in fin.) As the hero grew up. he was instructed 
by Amphitryon in riding in a chariot, by Autolycus 
in wrestling, by Eurytus in archery, by Castor in 
fighting with heavy armour, and by Linus in sing- 
ing and playing the lyre. (See the different state- 
ments in Theocrit. xxiv. 114, 103, 100; Schol. 
ad Theocrit. xiii. 9, 56; Tzetz. ad Lycnph. 49.) 
Linus was killed by his pupil with the lyre, because 
he had censured him. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 9 ; Diod. 

iii. 60' ; Aelian, V. H. iii. 32.) Being charged 
with murder, Heracles exculpated himself by say- 
ing that the deed was done in self-defence ; and 
Amphitryon, in order to prevent similar occur- 
rences, sent him to attend to his cattle. In this 
manner he spent his life till his eighteenth year. 
His height was four cubits, tire beamed from his 
eyes, and he never wearied in practising shooting 
and hurling his javelin. To this period of his life 
belongs the beautiful fable about Heracles before 
two roads, invented by the sophist Prodicus, which 
may be read in Xcnoph. Mem. ii. I, and Cic de Off. i. 
32. Pindar ( lath. iv. .53) calls him small of stature, 
but of indomitable courage. His first great adven- 
ture, which happened while he was still watching 
the oxen of his father, is his fight against anil 
victory over the lion of Cv thaeron. This animal made 
great havoc among the flocks of Amphitryon and 
Thespius (or Thestius), king of Thespiae, and He- 
racles promised to deliver the country of the 
monster. Thespius, who had fifty daughters, re- 
Hjgded Heracles by making him his guest so long 
as the chase lasted, and gave up his daughters to 
him, each for one night. (Apollod. ii. 4. $10; 
comp. Ilygin. Pab. 162 ; Diod. iv. 29; Athen. xiii. 
p. 556.) Heracles slew the lion, and henceforth 
wore its skin as his ordinary garment, and its 
mouth and head as his helmet ; others related that 
the lion's skin of Heracles was taken from the 
Kemean lion. On his return to Thebes, he met 
the envoys of king Erginus of Orchomenos, who 
were going to fetch the annual tribute of one hun- 
dred oxen, which they had compelled the Thebans 
to pay. Heracles, in his patriotic indignation, cut 
off the noses and ears of the envoys, and thus sent 
them back to Erginus. The latter thereupon 
inarched against Thebes ; but Heracles, who re- 
ceived a suit of armour from Athena, defeated and 
killed the enemy, and compelled the Orchomc- 
nians to pay double the tribute which they had 
formerly received from the Thebans. In this 
battle against Erginus Heracles lost his father 
Amphitryon, though the tragedians make him sur- 
vive the campaign. (Apollod. it. 4. § 11 ; Diod. 

iv. 10, Ac. ; Paus. ix. 37. $ 2 ; Theocrit. xvi. 105 ; 
Eurip .Here. Fur. 41.) According to some ac- 
counts, Erginus did not fall in the battle, but con- 
cluded peace with Heracles. But the glorious 
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manner in which Jderacles had delivered his country 
procured him immortal fame iunong the Thebans, 
and Creon rewarded him with the hand of his 
eldest daughter, Megnra, by whom he became the 
father of several children, the number tuid names 
of whom are stated differently by. the different 
writers. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 11. 7. § 8 ; Ilygin. Fab. 
32 ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 995 ; Tzetz. ad Lyooph. 
33; Schol. ad Find. 1st Am. iii. 104.) The gods, on 
the other hand, made him presents of arms : Her- 
mes gave him a sword, Apollo a bow and arrows, 
Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and Athena a 
peplus, and he cut for himself a club in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nemea, while, according to others, the 
club was of brass, and the gift of Hephaestus. 
(Apollon. Rhod. i. 1196; Diod. iv. 14.) After the 
battle with the Minyans, Hera visited Heracles 
with madness, in which he killed his own children 
by Megnra and two of Iphicles. In his grief he 
sentenced himself to exile, and went to Thestius, 
who purified him. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 12.) Other 
traditions place this madness at a later time, and 
relate the circumstances differently. (Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 1000, Ac. ; Paus. ix. 11. $ 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 
32 ; Schol. ad Find. Istkm. iii. 104.) He then 
consulted the oracle of Delphi as to where he 
should settle. The Pythia first called hint by the 
name of Heracles — -for hitherto his name had 
been Alcides or Alcaeus, — and ordered him to live 
at Tirvns, to serve Eurystheus for the space of 
twelve years, after which he should become im- 
mortal. Heracles accordingly went to Tiryns, and 
did as he was bid by Eurystheus. 

The accounts of the twelve laliours of Heracles 
are found only in the later writers, for Homer and 
Hesiod do not mention them. Homer only knows 
that Heracles during his life on earth was exposed 
to infinite dangers and sufferings through the hatred 
of Hera, that, he was subject to Eurystheus, who 
imposed upon him many and difficult tasks, but 
Homer mentions only one, viz. that he was or- 
dered to bring Cerberus from the lower world. 

( //. vi ii. 363, Ac. xv. 639, Ac., Od. xi. 617, Ac.) 
The Iliad further alludes to his fight with a sea- 
monster, and his expedition to Troy, to fetch the 
horses which Laomedon had refused him. (v. 638, 
Ac., xx. 145, Ac.) On his return from Troy, he 
was cast, through the influence of Hera, on the 
coast of Cos, but Zeus punished Hera, and carried 
Hercules safely to Argos, (xiv. 249, Ac., xv. 18, 
Ac.) Afterwards Heracles made war against 
the Pylinns, and destroyed the whole family of 
heir king Neleus, with the exception of Nestor. 
He destroyed many towns, and carried off Asty- 
>cho from Kphyra, by whom he became the father 
if Tlepolemus. (v. 395, Ac., ii. 657, &c. ; comp. 
)d xx i. 14, Ac. ; Soph. Track. 239, Ac.) Hesiod 
mentions several of the feats of H erodes distinctly, 
>ut knows nothing of their number twelve. The 
lelection of these twelve from the great number of 
eats ascribed to Heracles is probably the wmk of 
he Alexandrines. They are enumerated in Euri- 
;iides (I fere. Fur .), Apollodorus, Diodorus 8icu- 
us, and the Greek Anthology (ii. 651), though 
none of them can be considered to have arranged 
hem in any thing like a chronological order. 

1 . The, fight with the *Nemcan lioii. The moun- 
tain valley of Nemea, between Cleonae and Phlius, 
was inhabited by a lion, the offspring of Typhon 
'or Orthrus) and Echidna. (He*. Theog. 827 \ 
Apollod. ii. 5. $ 1 ; comp. Aelian, II. A. xiL 7 f 
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Serv. ad Aen. viii. 295.) Eurystheus ordered 
Heracles to bring him the skin of this monster. 
When Heracles arrived at Cleonae, he was hospi- 
tably received by a poor man called Molorchus. 
This man was on the point of offering up a sacri- 
fice, but Heracles persuaded him to delay it for 
thirty dayB until he should return from his fight 
with the lion, in order that then they might to- 
gether offer sacrifices to Zeus Soter ; but Heracles 
added, #iat if he himself should not return, the 
man should offer a sacrifice to him as a hero. The 
thirty days passed away, and as Heracles did not 
return, Molorchus made preparations for the heroic 
sacrifice ; but at that moment Heracles arrived in 
triumph over the monster, which was slain, and 
« both sacrificed to Zeus Soter. Heracles, after hav- 
ing in vain used his club and arrows against the 
lion, had blocked up one of the entrances to the 
den, and entering by the other, he strangled the 
animal with his own hands. According to Theo- 
critus (xxv. 251, &c.), the contest did not take 
P*e in the den, but in the open air, and Heracles 
is said to have lost a finger in the struggle. (Pto- 
lem. Heph. 2.) lie returned to Eurystheus car- 
rying the dead lion on his shoulders ; and Eu- 
rystheus, frightened at the gigantic strength of 
the hero, took to flight, and ordered him in future 
to deliver the account of his exploits outside the 
gates of the town. (Died. iv. 11; Apollod., Thoo- 
crit ll.ee. i comp. MoLOiK'Hrs.) 

2. Fight against the, lA'mcan hydra. This mon- 
ster, like the lion, was the offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna, and was brought up by Hera. It ravaged 
the country of Lcrnae near Argos, and dwelt in a 
swamp near the well of Amymonc : it was for- 
midable by its nine heads, the middle of which 
was immortal. Heracles, with burning arrows, 
hunted up the monster, and with his club or a 
sickle he cut off its heads ; but ^n the place of 
the head he cut off, two new ones grew forth 
each time, and a gigantic crab came to the assist- 
ance of the hydra, and wounded Heracles. How- 
ever, with the assistance of his faithful servant 
IolauB, he burned away the heads of the hydra, and 
buried the ninth or immortal one under a huge 
rock. Having thus conquered the monster, he 
poisoned his arrows with its bile, whence the 
wounds inflicted by them became incurable. Eu- 
rystheus declared the victory unlawful, as Hera- 
cles had won it with the aid of lolaus. (lies. 
Theog. 313, &c. ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 2; Diod. iv. 11; 
Eurip. Hero. Fur. 419, 1188, Ion. 192 ; Ov. Met 
ix. 70 ; Virg. Aon. viii. 300 ; Paus. ii. 36. § 6, 
37. § 4, v. 5. § 5 ; Hygin. Fab. 30.) 

3. The stag of (Jeryneia in Arcadia. This animal 
had golden antlers and brazen feet. It had been 
dedicated to Artemis by the nymph Taygete, be- 
cause the goddess had saved her from the pursuit 
of Zeus. Heracles was ordered to bring the ani- 
mal alive to Mycenae. He pursued it in vain for 
a whole year: at length it fled from Oenoe to 
mount Artemisium in Argolis, and thence to the 
river Ladon in Arcadia. Heracles wounded it with 
an arrow, caught it, and carried it away on his 
shoulders. While yet in Arcadia, he was met by 
Apollo and Artemis, who were angry with him for 
having outraged the animal sacred to Artemis ; 
but Heracles succeeded in soothing their anger, 
and carried his prey to Mycenae. According to 
some statements, he killed the stag. (Apollod. ii. 
A § 3 ; Diod iv. 13; Callim. Ht/mn. in Dion. 100, 
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&c. ; Ov. Met. ix. 1-88 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 803; Pind. 
Ol. iii. 24, 53 ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 378.) 

4. The Erymanthian boar. This animal, which 
Heracles was ordered to bring alive, had descended 
from mount Erymanthus (according to others, from 
mount Lampe,) into Psophis. Heracles chased him 
through the deep snow, and having thus worn him 
out, he caught him in a net, and carried him to 
Mycenae. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; Diod. iv. 12.) 
Other traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 
boar in Thessaly, and some even in Phrygia. 
(Eurip. Here. Fur. 368 ; Ilygin. Fab. 30.) It 
must be observed that this and subsequent la- 
bours of Heracles are connected with other subor- 
dinate ones, called flap (fry a. and the first of these 
parerga is the fight of Heracles with the Centaurs ; 
for it is said that in his pursuit of the boar he came 
to the centaur Pholus, who had received from Dio- 
nysus a cask of excellent wine. Heracles opened 
it, contrary to the wish of his host, and the de- 
licious fragrance attracted the other centaurs, who 
besieged the grotto of Pholus. Heracles drove 
them away : they fled to the house of Cheiron, and 
Heracles, eager in his pursuit, wounded Cheiron, 
his old friend. Heracles was deeply grieved, and 
tried to save Cheiron ; but in vain, for the wound 
was fatal. As, however, Cheiron was immortal, 
and could not die, he prayed to Zeus to take away 
his immortality, and give it to Prometheus. Thus 
Cheiron was delivered of his burning pain, and died. 
Pholus, too, was wounded by one of the arrows, 
which by accident fell on his foot and killed him. 
This light with the centaurs gave rise to the esta- 
blishment of mysteries, by which Demetcr intended 
to purify the hero from the blood be had shed 
against his own will. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; Diod. 
iv. 1 4 ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 364, &c. ; Theocrit. 
vii. 150 ; Apollon. Khod. i. 127 ; Paus. viii. 24. 
§ 2 ; Ov. Met. ix. 1 92.) 

5. The stables of A ugeas. Eurystheus imposed 
upon Heracles the task of cleaning the stables of 
Augeas in one day. Augeas was king of Elis, and 
extremely rich in cattle. Heracles, without men- 
tioning the command of Eurystheus, went to Au- 
geas, offering in one day to clean his stables, if lie 
would give him the tenth part of the cattle fur his 
trouble, or, according to Pausanias (v. i. § 7) a 
part of his territory. Augeas, believing that Hera- 
cles could not possibly accomplish what he pro- 
mised, agreed, and Heracles took Phyleus, the son 
of Augeas, as his witness, and then led the rivers 
Alpheius and Peneius through the stables, which 
were thus cleaned in the time fixed upon. But 
Augeas, who learned that Heracles had undertaken 
the work by the command of Eurystheus, refused 
the reward, denied his promise, and declared that 
he would have the matter decided by a judicial 
verdict. Phyleus then bore witness against his fa- 
ther, who exiled him from Elis. Eurystheus de- 
clared the work thus performed to be unlawful, 
because Heracles had stipulated with Augeas a 
payment for it. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 5 ; Theocrit. 
xxv. 88, &c. ; Ptolem. Heph. 5 ; Athen. x. p. 412 ; 
Schol. ad Pind. Ol. xi. 42.) At a subsequent time 
Heracles, to revenge the faithlessness of Augeas, 
marched with an army of Argives and Tirynthians 
against Augeas, but in a narrow defile in Elis he 
was taken by surprise by Ctcatus and Eurytus, and 
lost a great number of his warriors. But after- 
wards Heracles slew C teat us and Eurytus, invaded 
Elis, and killed Aug^gs and his sons. After thia 
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victory, Heracles marked out the sacred ground on 
which the Olympian games were to be celebrated, 
built altars, and instituted the Olympian festival 
and games. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 2; Paus. v. 1. § 7. 
3. § 1, &c., 4. § 1 ; viii. 15. § 2 ; Pind. 01. xi. 
25, &c„ comp. v. 5, iii. 13, &c.) 

6. The Stymphalian birds. They were an innu- 
merable swarm of voracious birds, the daughters of 
Stymphalus and Omis. They had brazen claws, 
wings, and beaks, used their feathers as arrows, 
and ate human flesh. They had been brought up 
by Ares, and were so numerous, that with their 
secretions and feathers they killed men ami beasts, 
and covered whole flelds and meadows. From fear 
of the wolves, these birds had taken refuge in a 
hike near Stymphalus, from which Heracles was 
ordered by Eurystheus to expel them. When He- 
racles undertook the task, Athena provided him 
with a brazen rattle, by the noise of which he 
startled the birds, and, as they attempted to flv 
away, he killed them with his arrows. According 
to some accounts, he did not kill the birds, but 
only drove them away, and afterwards they appeared 
again in the island of Aretias, whither they had 
fled, and where they were found by the Argonauts, j 
(Apollod. ii. 5. § 6; Hygin. Tab. 30; Paus. viii. ; 
22. § 4, &c. ; Serv. ad Am. viii. 300 ; Apollon, j 
Rhod. ii. 1037, with the Sehol.) i 

7. The Cretan bud. According to Acusilau*, this ' 
bull was the same as the one which had carried 
Europa across the sea; according to others, he had , 
been sent out of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos 1 
might sacriiice him to the god of the sea. Rut 
Minos was so charmed with the beauty of the 
animal, that he kept it, and sacrificed another in 
its stead. Poseidon punished Minos, by making 
the fine bull mad, and causing it to make great 
havoc in the island. Heracles was ordered by 
Eurystheus to catch the bull, and Minos, of course, 
willingly allowed him to do so. Heracles accom- 
plished the task, and brought the bull home on his 
shoulders, but he then set the animal free again. 
The bull now roamed about through ( i recce, and at 
.Isjjft? came to Marathon, where we meet it again in 
^plifrries of Theseus. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 7 ; Paus. 
I.’ 27 . $ 9 , v. 10. j 2; Hygin. Fab. 30 ; Diod. iv. 
13 , &c. ; Serv. ad Am. viii. 294.) 

3. The mares of the Thracian Diomede*. This 
Diomedes, king of the Histones in Thrace, fed his j 
horses with human flesh, and Eurystheus now or- | 
dered Heracles to fetch those animals to Mycenae, j 
For this purpose, the hero took with him some 
companions. He made an unexpected attack on 
those who guarded the horses in their stables 
took the animals, and conducted them to the sea 
coast. But here he was overtaken by the Histones, 
and during the ensuing fight he entrusted the mares 
to his friend Abdcrua, a son of Hermes of Opus, who 
was eaten up by them ; but Heracles defeated the 
Bistones killed Diomedes, whose body he threw 
before the mares built the town of Ahdera, in ho- 
nour of his unfortunate friend, and then returned 
to Mycenae, with the horses which had become 
tame after eating the flesh of their master. The 
horses were afterwards set free, and destroyed on 
Mount Olympus by wild beasts. (Apollod. ii. 5. 

§ 8 ; Diod. iv. 15 ; Hygin. Fab. 30; Eurip. At- 
cest. 483 , 493, Here. Fur. 380, &c. ; Gell. iii. 9 ; 
Ptolem. Heph. 5.) 

9. The girdle of the queen of the Amazon*. Hip- 
poly te, the queen of the Amazons (Diodorus culls 
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( the queen Melanippe, and her sister Hippolyte), 
possessed a girdle, which she had received front 
Ares, and Admcte, the daughter of Eurystheus 
wished to have it. Heracles was therefore sent 
to fetch it, and, accompanied bya number of vo- 
lunteers, he sailed out in one vessel. He first 
landed in Paros, where he became involved in a 
quarrel with the sons of Minos Having killed 
two of them, he sailed to Mysia, where his aid 
was solicited by Lycus, king of the Mariairayninns, 
against the Bebryces. Heracles assisted Lycus, 
took a district of land from the enemy, which wns 
given to Lycus, who called it Hcracleia. When 
Heracles at length arrived in the port of Themis- 
cyra (Thennodon), after having given to the sea ho 
had crossed the name of Kuxcinus, he was at first 
kindly received by Hippolyte, who promised him 
her girdle. But Hera, in the disguise of an Amazon, 
spread the report that the queen of the Amazons 
was robbed by a stranger. They immediately rose 
to her assistance, and Heracles, believing that 
queen had plotted against him, killed her, took Wr 
girdle, and carried it with him. This expedition, 
which led the hero into distant countries, afforded 
a favourable opportunity to poets* and raytho- 
graphers for intruducing various embellishments and 
minor adventures, such as the murder of the Bore- 
ados Calais and Zetes, and his amour u ith Echidna, 
in the country of the Hyperboreans, bv whom he 
liecaine the father of three sons. On his return he 
landed in Troas, where he rescued Hesione from 
the monster sent against her by Poseidon, in return 
for which her father Laomedon promised him the 
horses he had received from Zeus as a compensation 
for fianv modes. But, as Laomedon did not keep 
his word, Heracles on leaving threatened to make 
war against Troy. He therefore landed in Thrace, 
where he slew Sarpedon, and at length he returned 
through Macedonia to Peloponnesus. (Apollod. ii. 
5. § 9; Diod. iv. 16 ; Herod, iv. 9, 10, 82; Eurip. 

, Here. Fur. 413, Ion. 1143; Pint. The*. 26; Horn. 

• H. v. 649, Ac.) 

| 10. The arm of Geryones in Frytheia. The 

fetching of these oxen was a subject which, like 
the preceding one, was capable of great poetical 
embellishments, owing to the distant regions into 
which it carried the hero. The adventure is men- 
tioned by Hesiod, but it is further developed in the 
later writers, and more especially by the Roman 
poets, who took a more direct interest in it, ns it 
led the hero to the western parts of the world. 
The story runs as follows: — Geryones, the monster 
with three bodies, lived in the fabulous island of 
Erytheia (the reddish), so called because it lay 
under the rays of the setting sun in the west. It 
was originally conceived to be situated off the coast 
of Epeirus, but afterwards it was identified either 
with Gades or the Balearian islands, and was at all 
times believed to be in the distant west. Geryones 
kept a herd of red oxen, which fed together with 
those of Hades, and were guarded by the giant Eu- 
rytion and the two-headed dog Orthrus. Heracles 
was commanded by Eurystheus to fetch those oxen 
of Geryones. He traversed Europe, and, having 
passed through the countries of several savage na- 
tions, he at length arrived in Libya. Diodorus 
makes Heracles collect a large fleet In Crete, to sail 
against Chrysoor, the wealthy king of Iberia, and 
his three sons. On his way he is further said to 
have killed Antaeus and Busiris, and to have 
founded Hecatompolis. On the frontiers of Libya 
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arid Europe he erected two pillars (Calpe s and 
Abyla) on the two sides of the straits of Gibraltar, 
which were hence called the pillars of Heracles. 
As on his journey Heracles was annoyed by the 
heat of the sun, he shot at Helios, who so much 
admired his boldness, that he presented him with a 
golden cup or boat, in which he sailed across the 
ocean to Erytheia. lie there slew Kurytion, his 
dog, and Geryones, and sailed with his booty to 
TartessuB, where he returned the golden cup (boat) 
to Helios. On his way home he passed the Py- 
renees and the Alps, founded Alesia and Nemausus 
in Gaul, became the father ot the Celts, and then 
proceeded to the Ligurians, whose princes, Alebion 
and Dercynus, attempted to carry olf his oxen, but 
were shun by him. In his contest with them, he 
was assisted by Zeus with a shower of stones, as he 
had not enough missiles ; hence the campus lapi- 
deus between Massilia and the river Khodanus. 
From thence he proceeded through the country of 
the Tyrrhenians. In the neighbourhood of Khcgium 
one of his oxen jumped into the sea, and swam to 
Sicily, where Kryx, the son of Poseidon, caught 
and put him among his own cattle. Heracles him- 
self followed, in search of the ox, and found him, 
but recovered him only after a fight with Kryx, in 
which the latter fell. According to Diodorus, who 
is very minute in this part of hi.s narrative, Hera- 
cles returned home by land, through Italy and 
Illyricuin ; but, according to others, he sailed 
across the Ionian and Adriatic seas. After 
reaching Thrace, Hera made his oxen mad and 
furious. When, in their pursuit, he came to the 
river Strymon, he made himself a road through 
it, by means of huge blocks of stone. On reaching 
the Hellespont, he had gradually recovered his 
oxen, and took them to Kurystheus, who wicrilicod 
them to Hera. (lies. Theop. 2117, Ac.; Apolhu). 
ii. 5. {5 10; Diod. iv. 17, Ac., V. U 1 , ‘25 ; Herod, 
iv. 8 ; i$erv. ml Am. vii. (Jti‘2 ; Strab. iii. pp. ‘2*21, 
*258, Ac. ; Dionys. i. 34 ; Pind. A 'em. iii. ‘21.) 

These ten labours were performed by Heracles 
in the space of eight years and one month ; but as 
Kurystheus declared two of them to have been per- 
formed unlawfully, he commanded him to accom- 
plish two more, viz. to fetch 

11. The (/olden apples of the Iles/u'rulcs. This 
w'as particularly difficult, since Heracles did not 
know where to find them. They were the apples 
which Hera had received at her wedding from <Je, 
and which she hod entrusted to the keeping of the 
Ilesperides and the drngon Lad on, on Mount 
Atlas, in the country of the Hyperboreans. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 5. § II.) In other accounts the apples are 
described as sacred to Aphrodite, Dionysus, or 
Helios ; but the abode of the ilesperides is placed 
by Hesiod, Apollodorus, and others, in the west, 
while later writers specify more particularly certain 
places in Libya, or in the Atlantic Ocean. The men- 
tion of the Hyperboreans in this connection renders 
the matter very difficult, but it is possible that 
the ancients may have conceived the extreme north 
(the usual seat of the Hyperboreans), nnd the ex- 
treme west to be contiguous. Heracles, in order to 
find the gardens of the ilesperides, went to the 
river Echedorus, in Macedonia, after having killed 
Termerus in Thessaly. In Macedonia be killed 
Cycnus, the son of Ares and Pyrene, who had 
challenged him. He thence passed through Illyria, 
and arrived on the banks of the river Eridanus, and 
was informed by the nymphs in what manner he 
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might compel the prophetic Nereus to instruct him 
as to what road he should take. On the advice of 
Nereus he proceeded to Libya. Apollodorus as- 
signs the fight with Antaeus, and the murder of 
Husiris, to this expedition ; both Apollodorus and 
Diodorus now make Heracles travel further south 
and east: thus we find him in Ethiopia, where he 
kills Emathion, in Arabia, and in Asia he advances 
as far as Mount Caucasus, where he killed the 
vulture which consumed the liver of Prometheus, 
and thus saved the Titan. At length Heracles 
arrived at Mount Atlas, among the Hyperboreans. 
Prometheus had advised him not to fetch the 
apples himself, but to send Atlas, and in the mean- 
time to carry the weight of heaven for him. Atlas 
accordingly fetched the apples, but on his return he 
refused to take the burden of heaven on his 
shoulders again, and declared that he himself would 
carry the apples to Kurystheus. Heracles, how- 
ever, contrived by a stratagem to get the apples, 
and hastened away. On his return Kurystheus 
made him a presents of the apples, but Heracles 
dedicated them to Athena, who, however* lid not 
keep them, but restored them to their former place. 
Some traditions add to this account that Heracles 
killed the dragon Ladon. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 1 1 ; 
Diod. iv. *2(>, Ac.; lies. Theop. *215, Ac.; Plin. 
//. A T . vi. 31, 3(> ; Pint. Thcs. 11 ; Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 13.%, Ac.; Hygin. Tub. 31, Poet. A sir. ii. 6 ; 
Kratosth. Catast. 3.) 

1*2. ( crtn-rus. To fetch this monster from the 
lower world is the crown of the twelve labours of 
Heracles, and is therefore usually reckoned as the 
twelfth or last in the series. It is the only one 
that is expressly mentioned in the Homeric poems. 
(Od. xi. (»23, Ac.) Later writers have added to 
the simple story several particulars, such, e. g. that 
Heracles, previous to setting out on his expedition, 
was initiated by Eumolpus in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, in order to purify him from the murder of the 
Centaurs. Accompanied by Hermes and Athena, 
Heracles descended into Hades, near Cape Tae- 
narum, in Laconia. On his arrival most of the 
shades fled before him, and he found only Mele- 
ager and Medusa, with whom he intended to fight; 
but, on the command of Hermes, he left them in 
peace. Near the gates of Hades he met Theseus 
and Peirithous, who stretched their .arms implor- 
ingly towards him. lie delivered Theseus, but, 
when he attempted to do the same for Peirithous, 
the earth began to tremble. After having rolled 
the stone from Ascalaphus, he killed one of the 
oxen of Hades, in order to give the shades the 
blood to drink, and fought with Menoetius, the 
herdsman. Upon this, he asked Pluto permission 
to take Cerberus, and the request was granted, on 
condition of its being done without force of arms. 
This was accomplished, for Heracles found Cer- 
berus on the Acheron, and, notwithstanding the 
bites of the dragon, he took the monster, and in 
the neighbourhood of Troezene he brought it to the 
upper world. The place where he appeared with 
Cerberus is not the same in all traditions, for some * 
say that it was at Taenarum, others at Hermionie, 
or Coronein, and others again at Heracleia. When 
Cerberus appeared in the upper world, it is said 
that, unable to bear the light, he spit, and thus 
called forth the poisonous plant called aeonitum. 
After having shown the monster to Eurystheus, 
Heracles took it back to the lower world. Some 
traditions connect the descent of Heracles into the 
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lower world with a contest with Hades, as we see 
even in the Iliad (▼. 397), and more particularly in 
the Alcestia of Euripides (24, 84G, Ac. See Apol- 
lod. ii. 5. § 12 ; Diod. iv. 25, Ac. ; Plut. This. 30; 
Paua. ii. 31. § 2, ix. 34. § 4, iii. 25. § 4, ii. 35. § 
7; Ov. Met. vii. 415, Serv. ad Virg. Georg# ii. 152, 
Aon . vi. 617). ' 

Such is the account of the twelve labours of He- 
racles. According t6 Apollodorus, Eurystheus ori- 
ginally required only ten, and commanded him to 
perform two more, because he was dissatisfied with 
two of them ; but Diodorus represents twelve as the 
original number required. Along with these labours 
.<• (dflAoi), the ancients recite a considerable number of 
other feats (wapepya) which he performed without 
.hpng commanded by Eurystheus ; some of them are 
•Interwoven with the twelve o/, and others belong 
to a later period. Those of the former kind 
have already been noticed above ; and we now 
proceed to mention the principal nuptpya of the 
second class. After the accomplishment of the 
twelve labours, and being pleased from the ser- 
vitude of Eurystheus, he returned to Thebes. He 
there gave Megara in marriage to Iolaus ; for, as he 
had lost the children whom he had by her, he 
looked upon his connection with her as displeasing 
to the gods (Paua. x. 29), and went to Oechalia. 
According to some traditions, Heracles, after his 
return from Hades, was seized with madness, in 
which be killed both Megara and her children. 
This madness was a calamity sent to him by Hera, | 
because he had slain Lycus, king of Thebes, who, j 
in the belief that Heracles would not return from 
Hades, had attempted to murder Megara and h**r 
children. ( Hvgin. Fah. 32; Tzetz. ail L>/< t>f>h. 38.) 
Eur’ytus, king of Oechalia. an excellent archer, and 
the teacher of Heracles in his art, had promised his 
daughter Iole to the man who should excel him and 
his sons in using the bow. Heracles engaged in the 
contest with them, and succeeded, but Eurytus re- 
fused abiding by his promise, saying, that he would 
not give his daughter to a man who had murdered 
bis own children. Iphitus, the son of Eurytus, en- 
deavoured to persuade his father, but in vain. 
Seen after this the oxen of Eurvtus were carried 
ofr, and it was suspected that Heracles was the 
offender. Iphitus again defended Heracles, went 
to him and requested his assistance in searching 
after the oxen. Heracles agreed ; but when the 
two had arrived at Tiryns, Heracles, in a fit of 
madness threw his friend down from the wall, and 
killed him. Deiphohus of Amyclae, indeed, puri- 
fied Heracles from this murder, hut he was, never- 
theless attacked by a severe illness. Heracles then 
repaired to Delphi to obtain a remedy, but the Py- 
thia refused to answer his questions. A struggle 
between H oracle sand Apollo ensued, and the com- 
batants were not separated till Zeus sent a flash of 
lightning between them. Heracles now obtained 
the oracle that he should be restored to health, if 
he would sell himself, would serve three years for 
wages, and surrender his wages to Eurytus, as an 
atonement for the murder of Iphitus. (Apollod. ii. 

6. § 1, 2 ; Diod. iv. 31, &c. ; Horn. 11. ii. 730, Od. 
xxi. 22, Ac.; Soph. Track. 273, Ac.) Heracles 
was sold to Omphale, queen of Lydia, and widow 
of Tmoius. Late writers, especially the Roman 
poets, describe Heracles, during his stay with Om- 
phale, as indulging at times in an effeminate life : 
he span wool, it is said, and sometimes he put on 
the garments of a woman, while Oropbolewore his 
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lion's skin ; but, according to Apollodorus and Dio- 
dorus, he nevertheless performed Several grefit 
feats. (O y.J^asi. ii. 305, Ileroid. ix. 53} Senec. 
Hifipol. 317 tlJerc. Fur. 464 ; Lucian, Dial. Door. 
xijk 2 ; Apoflpl. ii. 6. § 3 ; Diod. iv. 31, An,) 
Among these, we mention his chaining the Cer- 
copes [Ckrcopks], his killing Syleus and his 
daughter in Aulis, his defeat of the plundering 
Idones, his killing a serpent on the river Sygaris, 
and his throwing the blood-thirsty Lyticrses into 
the Maeander. (Comp. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 14; 
Schol. ad Tkeocrit. x. 41 ; A then. x. p. 415.) lie 
further gave to the island of Doliche the name of 
Icaria, as he buried in it the body of Icarus, which 
had been washed on shore by the waves. He also 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, which brought 
him in connection with the Argonauts (Apollod. i. 
9. § 16 ; Herod, vii. 193 ; Schol. ad Af>oilou. 
/{hod. i. 1289 ; Anton. Lib. 26) ; he took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and met Theseus on his landing 
from Troezene on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned in some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted in this place. 
( Phi lost r. Vii. Ajtoll. iii. 4, 6 ; Arrian, /mi. 8, 9.) 

When the period of his servitude and his ill- 
ness had passed away, he undertook an expe- 
dition against Troy, with 18 ships and n band of 
heroes. On his landing, he entrusted the fleet to 
Oicles, and with his other conquinions made an 
attack upon the city. Ijnomcdou in the mean time 
made an attack upon the ships, and slew Oicles, 
but was compelled to retreat into the city, where 
he was besieged. Telamon was the first who forced 
his way into the city, which mused the jealousy of 
Heracles to such a degree that he determined to 
kill him ; but Telamon quickly collected a heap of 
stones, and pretended that he was building an altar 
to Heracles kciWIvikos or a\f^iKattos. This soothed 
the anger of the hero ; and after the sons of Lao- 
medon had fatten, Heracles gave to Telamon Ho- 
sione, as a reward for his bravery. (Horn. /I. v. 
641, Ac., xiv. 251, xx. 145, Ac. ; Apollod. ii. 6. 

§ 4; Diod. iv. 32, 49 ; Kurip. Troad. 802, Ac.) 

On his return from Trov, Hera sent a storm to 
impede his voyage, which compelled him to land 
in the island of Cos. The Mempes, the inhabit- 
ants of the island, took him for a pirate, and re- 
ceived him with a shower of stones ; but during the 
night he took possession of the island, and killed 
the king, Eurvpylus. Heracles himself was 
wounded by Chalcodon, but was saved by Zeus. 
After he had ravaged Cos, he went, by the com- 
mand of Athena, to Phlegm, and fought against 
the Gigantes. (Apollod. ii. 7. $ 1 ; Horn. /I. xiv. 
250, Ac. ; l’ind. Nan. iv. 40.) Respecting his 
fight againsf the giants, who were, according to an 
oracle, to be conquered by a mortal, see especially 
Eurip. //ere. Fur. 177, Ac., 852, 1190, Ac., 1272. 
Among the giants defeated by him we find men- 
tion of Alcyoneus, a name borne by two among 
them. (Pind. A 'em. iv. 43, 1 sthm . vi. 47.) 

Soon after his return to Argos, Heracles marched 
against Augeas to chastise him for his breach of 
promise (see above), and then proceeded to Pylos, 
which he took, and killed Peridy menus, a son of 
Ncleus. lie then advanced against Lacedaemon, 
to punish the sons of Hippocoon, for having assisted 
Neleus and slain Oeonus, the son of Licymnius. 
(Paus. iii. 15. § 2, ii. 18. § 6 ; Apollod. ii. 7. 9 3; 
Diod. iv. 33.) Heracles took Lacedaemon, and 
assigned the government of it to Tyndareis, On 
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his T return to Tegea, he became, by Auge,the father 
'<& Telephus'f Augk], and then proceeded to Galy-. 
don, where he demanded Deianeira^the daughter 
of Oeneus, for his wife. [Dxiankirai Aciibious.] 
The adventures which now follow WX of minoe$|m^ 
portance, such as the expedition against the Dfyo- 
pinns, and the assistance he gave to Aegimiuk king 
of the Dorians, against the Lapithaet but a#thesc 
events led to his catastrophe, it is necessary to sub- 
join a sketch of them. 

Heracles had been married to Deianeira for 
nearly three years, when, at a repast in the house 
of Oeneus, he killed, by an accident, the boy Eu- 
nomus, the son of Architeles. The father of the 
boy pardoned the murder, as it had not been com- 
mitted intentionally ; but Heracles, in accordance 
with the law, went into exile with his wife Deia- 
neira. On their road they came to the river Kue- 
nus, across which the centaur Nessus used to carry 
travellers for a small sum of money. Heracles 
himself forded the river, and gave Deianeira to 
Nessus to carry her across. Nessus attempted to 
outrage her: Heracles heard her screaming, and as 
the centaur brought her to the other side, Heracles 
shot an arrow into his heart. The dying centaur 
called out to Deianeira to take his blood with her, 
as it was a sure means for preserving the love of her 
husband. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 6; Diod. iv. .‘Hi; 
„Soph. Trach. 555, Ac.; ()v. Met. ix. ‘201, Ac. ; 
-Senec. Here. Oet. 400, Ac.; Pans. x. I’d. § 1.) 
From the river Enenus, Heracles now proceeded 
through the country of the Dry opes, where he 
showed himself worthy of the epithet “ the vora- 
cious,'’ which is so often given to him, especially 
by late writers, for in his hunger he took one 
of the oxen of Theiodnmns, and consumed it all. 
At last he arrived in True his, where he was kindly 
received by Cevx, and conquered the Dryopes. 
He then assisted Acgimius, king ^f the Dorians, 
against the Lnpithac, and without accepting a por- 
tion of the country which was offered to him as a 
reward. Laogorns, the king of the Dryopes, and 
his children, were slain. As Heracles proceeded 
to lton, in Thessaly, he was challenged to single 
combat by Cvcnus, a son of Arcs and Pclopia (He- 
siod. Sent. Her. 58, Ac.); but ( ’yenus was slain. 
King Amy n tor of Onnenion refused to allow Hera- 
cles to pass through his dominions, but had to pay 
for his presumption with his life. (Apollod. ii. 7. 

7 ; Diod. iv. 36, Ac.) 

Heracles now returned to Trach is, and there 
collected an army to take vengeance on Kurytus of 
Oechalia. Apollodorus and Diodorus agree in 
making Heracles spend the last years of his life at 
Trachis, but Sophocles represents the matter in a 
very different light, for, according to him, Heracles 
was absent from Trachis upwards of fifteen months 
without Deianeira knowing where he was. During 
that period he Was staying with Omphalc in Lydia; 
and without returning home, he proceeded from 
Lydia at once to Oechalia, to gain possession of 
Iole, whom he loved. (Soph. Trach. 44, Ac.; 
248, Ac., 351, &c.) ' With the assistance of his 
allies, Heracles took the town of Oechalia, and slew 
Eurytus and his sons, but carried his daughter 
Iole with him as a prisoner. On his return home 
he landed athenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, 
and erected an altar to Zeus Cenaeus, and sent his 
companion, Lichas, to Trachis to fetch him n white 
garment, which he intended to use during the 
ftacrifmtt Deianeira, who heard from Lichns respect- 
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j ing ioleybegan to fear lest she should sdpplant^heir 
in the^tffection of herjiusband, to prevent which shift 
stOepetLthe white garment lie bad demanded in the 
preparation she bad made from the blood of Nessus. 
Scarcelyffiad the garrtfent Income warm on the body 
of Hesplel, when the poirion which was contained 
in the ointment, and nad come into it from die 
poisoned arrow with which Heracles had killed 
Nessus, penetrated into all parts of his body, and 
caused him the most fearful pains. Heracles seized 
Lichasliy his feet, and threw him into the sea. He 
wrenched off his garment, but it stuck to his flesh, 
and with it he tore whole pieces from his body. In 
this state he was conveyed .to Trachis. Deianeira, 
on seeing what she had unwittingly done, httng 
herself ; and Heracles commanded Ifyllus, lj&s 
eldest son, by Deianeira, to marry Iole as soon-a* 
he should arrive at the age of manhood. He then 
ascended Mount Oeta, raised a pile of wood, 
ascended, and ordered it to l»e set on fire. No one 
ventured to obey him, until at length Poeas the 
shepherd, who passqjl by, was prevailed upon to 
com with the desire of the suffering herb. When 
the pile was burning, a clouu came down from 
heaven, and amid peals of thunder carried him 
into Olympus, where he was honoured with im- 
mortality, became reconciled with Hera, and mar- 
ried her daughter Hebe, by whom he became the 
father of Alexiares and Ai. coins. (Horn. Od. xi. 
600, Ac.; lies. Thcay. .04'*, Ac.; Soph. Trach. 
(. <*., Thiloet. 802 ; Apollod. ii. 7. §. 7 ; Diod. iv. 
38: ( *v. Alt t. ix. 155, Ac.; Herod, vii. 198 ; Co- 
no», Narrat. 17 ; Paus. iii. 18. § 7 ; Pin<i. jVcm. 
i. in fin., x. 81, Ac., Jsthm. iv. 55, Ac. ; Virgp&fon. 
viii. 800, and many other writers.) 

The wives and children of Heracles are enmmh- 
rated by Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 8), but we must 
refer the reader to the separate articles. We may, 
however, observe that among the very great number 
of his children, there are no daughters, and that 
Euripides is the only writer who mentions Macaria 
as a daughter of Heracles by Deianeira. We 
must also pass over the long series of his surnames, 
and proceed to give an account of his worship in 
Greece. Immediately after the apotheosis of He- 
racles, his friends who were present at the termi- 
nation of his earthly career offered sacrifices to him 
as a hero ; and Menoetius established at Opus the 
worship of Heracles as a hero. This example was 
followed by the Thebans, until at length Heracles 
was worshipped throughout Greece as a divinity 
(Diod. iv. 39 ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 1381); but he, 
Dionysus and Pan, were regarded as the j-oungest 
gods, and his worship was practised in two ways, 
for he was worshipped both ns a god and as a hero. 
(Herod, ii. 44, 145.) One of the most ancient 
temples of Heracles in Greece was that at Buro, in 
Aelmia, where he had a peculiar oracle. (Paus. vii. 
25. <5 6; Pint, de. Mafipn. Herod. 31.) In the 
neighbourhood of Thermopylae, where Athena, to 
please him, had called forth the hot spring, there 
was an altar of Heracles, surnamed ptXapirvyos 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 1047 ; Herod, vii. 176); 
and it should be observed that hpt springs in 
general were sacred to Heracles. (Diod. v. 3 ; 
Schol. tui Paul. Ol. xii. 25 ; Liv. xxii. 1 ; Strab. 
pp. 60, 172, 425, 428.) In Phocis he had a 
temple under the name of pi<royivr\t ; and as at 
Rome, women were not allowed to take part in his 
worship, probably on account of his having been 
poisone^ by Deianeira. (Pint Quae ft. Ram, 67, 
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5 ^, 90 *Th* Greek colonies had, intpo(jltt&}d 

and aa®cttia*ie| 4 pt,.l|«w4dl *©rship ii£p Italy, fend it was thence carri^l 
of Greece, es ’ iot to J%> Rome,v into Gaul, Spain, and even Germany. 

Dorians. The 0tftA\t6 h^sl cdjg^f.frav. f/erm.%) Rut it is, nevertheless, in the 

pl&liipaky of Indfe, Wj»r%,rems &o| lambs, highest degrdjjKprobable that the Greek my thut 
-i? — "'*» -• ** rt ° ’ T1 -*- *• ** VaS engrafted upon, or supplied the place of that 

about the Italian Recaranus or Garanus. [Ga- 
kan'i*.] . 

The works of art in which Heracles was repre- 
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brated in his honour, see DtcLi>/ Ank 

Asia. * 


* J , . 

The worship 'of Hercules nt Rome and in Italy 
requires a separate consideration. His worship seated were extremely numerous, and of the greatest 
there is connected by late, especially Roman writers, 

• with the hero's expedition to fetch the oxen of 
Geiyones ; and the principal points are, that II er- 
Ibiiles in the West abolished human sacrifices among 
tfak Sabines, established the worship of fire, and 
r ' ||ev Cacus a robber, who had stolen eight of his 
xen. (Dionys. i. 14 ; Call’s.) The aborigines, 
and especially Evander, honoured the hero with 


variety, for he was represented at all the various 
stages of his life, from the cradle to his death f but 
whether he apjiears as a child, a youth, a struggling 
hero, or as the immortal inhabitant of Olympus, his 
character is always that of heroic strength and 
energy. Specimens of every kind are still extant. 
I n the works of the archaic style he appeared as a 
man with heavy armour (l’aus. iii. Id. § 7), but he 


divine worship. (Serv. ad Aen. viii. 51, 269.) is usually represented armed with a club, a Scythian 


SwHereules, in return, feasted the people, and pre- 
r sented the king with lands, requesting that sacrifices 
should be offered to him every year, according to 
Greek rites. Two distinguished families the 
Potitii and Pinarii, were instructed in these Greek 
rites, end appointed hereditary managers of the 
festive). But Hercules made a distinction between 
these two families, which continued to exist for a 
long time after ; for, as Pinarius arrived too late at 
the repast, the god punished him by declaring that 
he and his descendants should be excluded for ever 
from the sacrificial feast. Thus the custom arose 
for the Pinarii to act the part of servants at the 
fern Eg?' '^Diod. iv. *21 ; Dionys. i. 39, Ac. ; Liv. i. 
io Jm 34; N epos, /farm. 3; Plot. </u<u f f. Rom. 
JS^Ov. Fast. i. 581.) The Fabia cells traced its 
to Hercules, and Fauna and Acca Laurentia 
are called mistresses of Hercules. In this manner 
the Romans connected their earliest legends with 
Hercules. ( Mac: rob. Sat. i. 10 ; August, dr. Civ. 
Deiy vi. 7.) It should be observed that in the 
Italian traditions the hero bore the name of Reca- 
ranus, and this Recaranus was afterwards identified 
-.frith the Greek JIeracle9. He had two temples at 
Utome, one was a small round temple of Hercules 
Victor, or Hercules Triumphalis, lx* tween the river 
and the Circus Maximus, in the forum boarium, 
and contained a statue, which was dressed in the 
triumphal robes whenever a general celebrated a 
triumph. In front of this statue was the ara max- 
ima, on which, after a triumph, the tenth of the 
booty was deposited for distribution among the 
citizens. (Liv. x. 23 ; Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 7, 16‘ ; 
Macrob. Sat. iii. 6 ; Tacit. Ann. xii. 24 ; Serv. ad 
Arn. xii. 24 ; Athcn. v. 65 ; comp. Dionys. i. 40.) 
The second temple stood near the porta trigemina, 
and contained a bronze statue and the altar on 
which Hercules himself was believed to have once 
offered a sacrifice. (Dionys. i. 39, 40 ; Plut. Quacst. 
Rom. 60; Plin. //. N. xxxiii. 12, 45.) Here the 
city praetor offered every year a young cow, which 
was consumed by the people within the sanctuary. 
The Roman Hercules was regarded as the giver of 
health (Lydus, de Mens. p. 92), and his priests 
were called by a Sabine name Cupenci. (Serv. ad 
Aen. xii. 539.) At Rome he was further con- 
nected with the Muses, whence he is called Musa- 
getes , and was represented with a lyre, of which 
there is no trace in Greece. The identity of the 
Italian with the Greek Heracles is attested not only 
by tbe resemblance in the traditions and the mode 
of worship, but by the distinct belief of the Romans 


bow, and a lion's skin. His head and eyes are 
small in proportion to the other parts of his body ; 
his hair is short, bristly, and curly, his neck short, 
fat, and resembling that of a bull ; the lower part 
if his forehead projects, and his expression is grave 
and serious ; his shoulders, arms, breast, and legs 
lisplay the highest physical strength, and the 
strong muscles suggest the unceasing and extraor- 
dinary exertions by which his life is characterised. 
The representations of Heracles by Myron and 
’arrhasius approached nearest to the ideal which ? 
•vas at length produced by Lysippus. The so* 
ailed Famesian Heracles, of which the torso still 
xists, is the work of Glycon, in imitation of one 
iv Lysippus. It is the finest representation of the 
hero that lias come down to us: he is resting, 
leaning on his right arm, while the left one is re- 
clining on his head, and the whole figure is a most 
exquisite combination of peculiar softness with 
the greatest strength. (Muller, Jlumlh. der Ar- 
r/iiioi. p. 640, Sxc. 2d edit. ; E. A. Hagen, de 
fferculis Labori/jus Comment. Arch ., Regiomont. 
1827.) 

The mythus of Heracles, as it has come down 
to us, has unquestionably been developed on 
Grecian soil ; Ids name is Greek, and the substance 
of the fables also is of genuine Greek growth: 
the foreign additions which at a later age may 
have been incorporated with the Greek mythus 
can easily be recognised and separated from it. 
It is further clear that real historical elements are 
interwoven with the fables. The best treatises on 
the mythus of Heracles are those of Buttmann 
( Mythology*) vol. i. p. 246, &c.), and C. O. Muller 
( Dorians , ii. cc. 11 and 12), both of whom regard 
the hero as a purely Greek character, though the 
former considers him as entirely a poetical creation, 
and the hitter believes that the whole mythus 
arose from the proud consciousness of power which 
is innate in every man, by means of which he is 
able to raise himself to an equality with the im- 
mortal gods, notwithstanding all the obstacles that 
may be placed in his way. 

Before we conclude, we must add a few re- 
marks respecting the Heracles of the East, and 
of the Celtic and Germanic nations. The an- 
cients themselves expressly mention .several heroes 
of the name of Heiacles, who o0^j| among the 
principal nations of the ancient %orld. Dio- 
dorus, c.g. (iii. 73, comp. i. 24, v. 64, 76) speaks 
of three, the most ancient of whom was the 
Egyptian, a son of Zuus, the second a Cretflh, and 
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Dactyls, ^ 

ywttngeBt wflfc^II erodes the son of _ 
men a, who lifted shortly before the ffiofflT war, 
ah% to whom the feats of the earlier ^er were 
crfbed. Cicero (de Nat. Dear. iH. iWf' coun 
Rentes of this name, and he likewise makes the last 
and youngest the son of Zeus and Alctftena. Varro 
(ap.Serv. adAen.y iii. 564) is said to have reck&ed 
up forty-four Zeroes of this name* while Scrvius 
(Lc.) assumes only four, viz. the Tirynthian, the 
Argivo, the Theban, and the Libyan Heracles. 
Jlerddotus (ii. 42, &c.) tells us that he made in- 
quiries respecting Heracles : the Egyptian he found 
to be decidedly older than the Greek one ; but the 
Egyptians referred him to Phoenicia as the original 
source of the traditions. The Egyptian Heracles, 
who is mentioned by many other writers besides 
Herodotus and -Diodorus, is said to have been called 
by his Egyptian name Som or Dsora, or, according 
to others, Chon (Ktym. M. s. r. XeSvj, and, accord- 
ing to Pausnnias (x. 17. § 2), Maceris. According 
Ho Diodorus (i. 24), Som was a son of Amon 
(Zeus); but Cicero calls him a son of Nilus, while, 
according to Ptoletnaeus Heplmestion, Heracles him- 
self was originally called Nilus. This Egyptian 
Heracles was placed by the Egyptians in the second 
of the series of the evolutions of their gods. (Diod. 
/. c. ; Herod, ii. 43, 14o, iii. 73; Tac. Ann. ii. 6.) 
The Thelians placed him 17,000 years before king 
vAinasis, and, according to Diodorus, 10,000 years 
before the Trojan war ; whereas Macrobius (Sat. 
i. 20) states that he had no beginning at all. The 
Greek Heracles, according to Diodorus, became the 
heir of all the feats and exploits of his elder Egyptian 
namesake. The 'Egyptian Heracles, however, is 
also mentioned in the second class of the kings ; so 
that the original divinity, by a process of anthropo- 
morphism, appears as a man, and in this capacity 
he* bears great resemblance to the t Greek hero. 
(Diod. i. 17, 24, iii. 73.) This may, indeed, be a 
mere reflex of the Greek traditions, but the state- 
ment that Osiris, previous to his great expedition, 
entrusted Heracles with the government of Egypt, 
seems to be a genuine Egyptian legend. The 
other stories related nbout the Egyptian Heracles 
tire of a mysterious nature, and unintelligible, but 
the great veneration in which he was held is at- 
tested by several authorities. (Herod, ii. 113; 
Diod. v. 76 ; Toe. Am. ji. 60 ; Macrob. Sat. I 20.) 

Further traces of the worship of Heracles appear 
in Thasus, where Herodotus (ii. 44) found a temple, 
said to have been built by the Phoenicians senf out 
in search of Europa, five generations prcviAis to 
the time of the Greek Heracles. He was wor- 
shipped there principally in the character of a 
saviour (ownfp, Pans. v. 25. § 7, vi. 11. § 2). 

The Cretan Heracles, one of the Idaean Dactyls, 
was believed to have founded the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia (Paus. v. 13. § 5), but to have origin- 
ally come from Egypt. (Diod. iv. 18.) The tra- 
ditions about him resemble those of the Greek 
Heracles (Diod. v. 76 ; Paus. ix. 27. § 5) ; but it 
is said that he lived at a much earlier period than 
the Greek hero, and thAt the latter only imitated 
him. Eusebius -states that his name was Diodas, 
and Hteroaya^; makes it Desanaus. He was 
worshipped wilp^funeral sacrifices, and was re- 
garded ns a magician, like other ancient daemones 
of Crete. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 16 ; Diod. v. 
64.) 

in In* also, we find n Heracles, who Was 
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kmgs. (Arrian', Ind. 8, 9’; 

96 ; Philostr. Fit. Apod. UlW.) i 
The Phoenician Heracles, whom the Egyptians 
considered to be more ancient than their own, was 
probably* identical with the Egyptian or Libyan 
Heracles. See the learned disquisition, in Movers 
(Die Phoenicier, p. 415, &c.) He was worshipped 
in all the Phoenician colonies, such as CarthUgi 
and Gades, down to the time of Constantine, and 
it is said that children were sacrificed to him. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 5.) 

The Celtic and Germanic Heracles has already 
been noticed above, as the founder of Alesia, Ne- 
mausus, and the author of the Celtic race. We 
become acquainted with him in the accounts of the 
expedition of the Greek Heracles to Geryones. (He- 
rod. i. 7, ii. 45, 91, 1 13, iv. 82 ; Pind. OL* ii: 

Ac. ; Tacit, derm. 3, 9.) We must either *Uj 



that the Greek Heracles was identified with 
heroes of those northern countries, or*Hiat| 
notions about Heracles had been introduced the 
from the East. [L. S.] 

HERACLES or HERCULES ('HpaxArjy), a 
son of Alexander the Great by Barsine, the 
daughter of the Persian Artabazus, and widow, >4| 
the Rhodian Memnon. Though clearly illegitW""' 
his claims to the throne were put forth in 
course of the discussions that arose on the deatftfof 
Alexander (i».c. 323), according to one account by 
Nearchus, to another by .Meleager. (Curt. x. 6. 
§ 11 ; Justin, xi. 10, xiii. 2.) But the proposal 
was received with general disapprobation, and the 
young prince, who was at the time at Pergamus, 
where he had been brought up by Barsine, con- 
tinued to reside there, under his mother's care, ap- 
parently forgotten by all the rival candidates for 
empire, until the year 310, when he was dragged 
forth from his retirement, and his claim to the so-, 
vereignty once more advanced by Polysperchon. 
The assassination of Iioxana and her son by Cas- 
sander in the preceding year (n. c. 311) had left 
Hercules the only surviving representative of the 
royal house of Macedonia, and Polysperchon skil- 
fully availed himself of this circumstance to gather 
round his standard all those hostile to Cassanaer, 
or who clung to the last remaining shadow of he- 
reditary right. By these means he assembled an 
army of 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, with which 
he advanced towards Macedonia. Cassander met 
him at Tmmpyae, in the district of Stympboea, 
but, alarmed at the disposition which he perceived 
in his own troops to espouse the cause of a son of 
Alexander, he would not risk a battle, and entered 
into secret negotiations with Polysperchon, by 
which he succeeded in inducing him to put the 
unhappy youth to death. Polysperchon, accord- 
ingly, invited the young prince to a banquet, which 
he at first declined, as if apprehensive if his fate, 
but was.ultinmtely induced to accept the invitation, 
and was strangled immediately after the feast, b.c. 
309. (Diod. xx. 20, 28 ; Justin, xv. 2 j Plut. de 
/Ids. Pwl. 4. p. 530 ; Paus. ix. 7. § 2 ; Lycophiwf. 
Alex. v. 800 — 804 ; and Tzctz. ad loc.) Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, he was about seventeen yean old 
when senior by Polysperchon from Pergamus, 
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and consequently about eighteen at the thne of his 
death : the statement of Jnstin that he was only 
fourteen is certainly erroneous. (See Droysen, 
HdIeni$m. vo\, i. p. 2*2.) [E. H. B.] 

H ERACLIA'N (JS ('HpaKAeiavos), dhe of the 
officenf of Honorius* He is first noticed ( 4 . d. 408) 
as the person who with his own hand put Stilicfco 
to death, and received, as the reward of that ser- 
vice, the office of Conies Africae. Zosimus says 
that he succeeded Bathanarius, who had married 
the sister of Siilieho, and whom Honorius put to 
death ; but Tillemont has noticed that, according to 
■, f the Chronicon of Prosper Tiro, Joannes or John 
was Comes Africa*? A. d. 408, and was killed by 
‘•'lihe people. If this notice is correct, Heradian was 
' the successor, not of Bathanarius, but of Joannes. 
Orosius, indeed, states that Heradian was not sent 
to Africa till a. d. 400, after Attains had assumed 
the purple. Heradian rendered good service to 
Honorius during the invasion of Italy by Alaric, 
and the usurpation of At talus. (Ai.Aiucrs ; Ar- 
talivs.] He secured the most important posts on 
! the African coast by suitable guards, and laid an 
ethftogo on the ships which carried corn from his pm- 
vih ee to Rome, thereby producing a famine in that 
eftyit Attalus, misled by prophecies or jealous of the 
Vlugothic soldiers, who were his chief military sup- 
port, sent Constans, without any troops, to supersede 
Jleraclian, counting apparently either on the sub- 
mission of the latter or the revolt of the provincials. 
He was disappointed: Constans was killed ; and 
those whom Attalus sent with a sum of money to 
support him appear to have fallen into the hands of 
Heradian, who sent to Honorius at Ravenna a sea- 
, sonablc pecuniary supply, derived probably from 
the captured treasure. Alaric, who saw the im- 
portance of obtaining Africa, proposed to send j 
JTrunias or Druma with the Visigoths, whom he 
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rect the cdidT to tho next*yea*i but we 

think without’ reason. The threaten^l invasion ?bf 
Italy did no|toke place till the next year (a. d. 413). 
Heradian had a great force with him, though the 
ambers are differently stated. The enterprise 
failed ; but the particulars of the failure are variously 
stated. Ac#ording to Orosius and Marcellinus, he 
landed in Italy, and was marching toward Rome, 
when, alarmed by the approach of (Jount Marin us, 
who was sent against him, ho forsook his army, 
and lied to Carthage, where he was immediately 
put to death. According to Idatius, he was de- 
feated at Utriculum (Ocriculum, in Umbria, be- 
tween Rome and Ravenna?), in a battle in which 
50,000 men fell ; and, fleeing into Africa, was put 
to death in the temple of Mcraorio, at Carthage, by 
executioners sent by Honorius. Possibly the battle 
was fought by his army when deserted by their 
leader. Sabinus, son-in-law of Jleraclian, fled to 
Constantinople ; but, being sent back after a time, 
was condemned to banishment. 

The name of Heradian does not appear in the 
Fasti Consulares, an edict of Honorius having de- 
clared the consulship defiled by him, and abolished 
his name and memory ; but it is probable that 
Prosper Tiro is correct in making him colleague 
(or intended colleague) of Luciunus or Lucius, who 
appears in the Fasti as sole consul for A. l>. 418. 
(Zosim. v. 87, vu 7 — 1 1 ; isozomen, //. K. ix. 8 ; 
Philostorg. //. E. xii. 8; Oros. vii. 29, 42; Idatius, 
Citron, and Fasti ; Marcellin. C/iron. ; Prosper 
Aquit. Citron.; Prosper Tiro, Citron.; Olympiod. 
apud Phot. Jiihl. Cod. 80 ; Cod. Theod. 9. tit. 40. 

§ 21 ; 15. tit. 14. § 18; 18. tit. 5. § 51 ; Gothofred. 
Erosop. Cotl. Tin odos. ; Tillemont, Hist, ties Entp. 
vol. v. ; Gibbon, c. 80, 81.) [J. C. M.J 

H ERACLIA'N US ('Hpa/cAsiai'rfj), bishop of 
Chalcedon, an ecclesiastical writer of uncertain 


commanded, to attack Heradian, but Attains would 
not consent, and Alaric, dissatisfied with Attalus, 
compelled him to resign the purple (a. n. 410). The 
military force of Heradian appears to have been 
trifling, if we may judge from the force which 
Alaric would have sent against him, and which 
consisted of only about 500 rn>-n. Rut he had 
probably secured the fidelity of the provincials, by 
the wise measure of toleration to the Donatists, 
which Honorius (at the suggestion, as Raronius 
thinks, of Heradian) granted about this time, a. n. 
410. When the danger was over, the persecuting 
spirit revived, and a later edict of the same year, 
addressed to Heradian, recalled the liberty which 
had been granted. 

The important services of Heradian secured for 
him the honour of the consulship. It is probable 
that he was only consul designates for the year 
418, and that he never exercised the functions -of 
the office. He appears to have received the notice 


date. He wrote a work against the Manichaeans. 
in twenty bo?ks, Karel MawxaiW iv fiiGAiois k . 
Photius, from whom .alone we learn any thing of 
the work and its author, describes it as written in 
a concise and elevated, yet perspicuous, style. It 
was addressed to one Achillius (’Ax»A.Aioy), at 
whose request it was written ; .and was designed 
to refute the so-called Gospel (evayyiAiov) of the 
Manichaeans, and the riyavreios Bt€\us , and the 
0q<rai/po<, works of note among the members of 
that sect. (Phot. MU. Codd. 85, 231; Cave, Hist. 
Lilt. vol. i. p. 551, ed. Oxon. 1740-43; Fabric. 
liiU. Cr. vol. x. p. 705.) [J. C. M.] 

HFRACLIA NUS ('HpaxAeiai'or), a physician 
of Alexandria, under whom Galen studied anatomy, 
about a. D. 158. (Galen, Comment, in Htppocr. 

1 >r Sat. Horn." ii. 8, vol. xv. p. 138.) (W.A.G.J 
HKRA'CLIUS, the son of Jiiero, was a noble 
and opulent citizen of Syracuse. Heraclius, before 
the praetorship of C. Verres, in B. C. 73— **71, one 


of his appointment in the earlier part of 412 ; and 
the same year, elated with pride, and instigated, as 
we gather from Orosius, by Sabinus, an intriguing 
and unquiet man, whom he had raised from some 
post in his household to be his son-in-law, he re- 
volted against Honorius, and assumed the purple. 
His first step was to stop the corn ships, as in the 
revolt of Attalus ; his second, to collect ships and 
troops for the invasion of Italy. An edict of Ho- 
norius, dated from Ravenna, Non. Jul., a. d. 412 , 
denounces sentence of death against him and his fol- 
lowers, as public enemies, and enables us to fix the 
date of his revolt. Gothofredus would, indeed, cor- 


of the wealthiest, became, through his exactions 
and oppression, one of the poorest men in Sicily. 
(Cic. in Verr. ii. 14.) The family, at letfst the 
namesakes of Heraclius, Buffered equally from 
Verres. Another Heraclius of Syracuse be stripped 
of his property (iv. 01). Vferaclius of Segesta he 
put to death (v. 43) ; and Heraclius of Amestratus 


(iii. 39), and another of Centurimni, appeared in 
evidence against him in B.c. 70jfBB7). [MLB.D.] 
HKRA'CLIUS ('HpdxAfiojjTu cynic philoso- 
pher, against whom the emperor Julian composed 
an harangue. Suidas calls him Ileraclftlua fHpd- 
kKhtos). (Julian, Oral, vii.; Suida*,, TovAi- 
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ayft ; Fabric. Bill. Gn%dL ii. #62$, itf. p. 519, 
H. p. 727.) \ ' [J. C. M;] 

HERA^CLlUS ('HpcfoAeios), aRfnun emperor 
of the East, reigned from a. d. 610 to 641. The 
character of this extraordinary man Is a problem ; 
his reign, signalised by both splendid victories and 
awful defeats, is the last epoch of ancient Roman 
grandeur : he crushed Persia, the hereditary enemy 
of Rome, and he vainly opposed his sword to the 
rise and progress of another enemy, whose followers 
achieved their prophet’s prediction, the extermina- 
tion of the Roman empire in the East. 

Heraclius was the son of Heraclius the elder, 
exarch or governor-general of Africa, who was 
renowned for his victories over the Persians, and 
who was descended from another Heraclius, of 
Edessa, who wrested the province of Tripolitana 
from the Vandals during the reign of the emperor 
Leo the Great. Heraclius the younger, the sub- 
ject of this notice, was born in Cappadocia, abouF 
A. n. 575. Wo know little of his earlier life, but 
we must suppose that he showed himself worthy of 
his ancestors, since in A. n. 6 1 0, his father destined 
him to put an end to the insupportable tyranny of 
the emjieror Ph ocas. This prince, the assassin of 
the emperor Mauritius, whose throne he had 
usurped, committed such unheard-of cruelties, and 
misgoverned the empire in so frightful a manner, 
that conspiracies were formed in all the provinces 
to deprive him of his ill-gotten crown. The prin- 
cipal conspirator was Crispus, the son-in-law of 
Phocas, who urged Heraclius the elder fb join him 
in the undertaking. During two years the prudent 
exarch declined rising in open rebellion, but he 
manifested his hostile intentions by prohibiting the 
export of corn from Africa and Egypt into Constan- 
tinople, thus creating discontent among the inhabit-* 
ants of the capital, who depended almost entirely 
upon the harvests of Africa. Heathen withheld 
from the imperial treasury the revenue of his pro-, 
vince, and at last promised open assistance to Cris- 
pus, who had offered him the imperial crown. 
This, however, the exarch declined, alleging his 
advanced age. In his stead he sent his son ilora- 
clius with a fleet, and Nicetas, the son of his brother, 
and his lieutenant, Gregorius or Gregoras, with an 
army, with which they were to proceed through 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. They startl'd 
from Carthage in the uutunui of a. i>. 6 1 0. There is 
a strange story that the one who should first arrive 
at Constantinople should be emperor. Rut a fleet 
requires only twelve days or a fortnight to sail 
from Africa to the Bosporus, and no army can 
march from Carthage to Constantinople in less than 
three months. When Heraclius with his fleet 
appeared off Constantinople, Crispus rose in revolt ; 
Heraclius forced the entrance of the Golden Horn ; 
and the emperor, abandoned by his mercenaries, 
hid himself in his palace. The ignominious death, 
which Phocas suffered from the infuriated mob, is 
relafti in the life of that emperor [Phocas], 
When Phocas was conducted before Heraclius, 

“ Is it thus, wretch, ” exclaimed the victor, “ that 
thou misgovernest tie empire?” “Govern it 
better,” was the sturdy answer ; and Heraclius, in 
n fit of vulgarnaasion, knocked the royal captive 
down with n^plpki and trampled upon him with his 
feet. 

Constantinople was then agitated by two fac- 
tions, t% blue and the green. The green saluted 
Hemriiwas emperor; the greater part of the popu- 
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lation followed their example ; and whatever might 
have been the secret designs of Crispus, he had no 
chance of prevailing upon the people while a con- 
queror filled their souls with Admiration and grati- 
tude. No enmity, however, arose between Hera- 
clius and Crispus, who was rewarded with riches 
and honours, and entrusted with the supreme com- 
mand against the Persians. Nicetas, of course, 
arrived long after the downfal of the tyrant; but 
as he could not traverse so many provinces without 
preparing the people for the revolution, he received 
his share, likewise, in the favours of the new em- 
peror, with whom continued to live in the most 
intimate friendship. 

The Eastern empire was then in a miserable 
condition. Tom to pieces by political factions* 
attacked and ravaged in all quarters by barbarous 
and implacable enemies, its ruin was imminent, 
and a great monarch only could prevent its down- 
fal. Heraclius was a great man, and yet he accom- 
plished nothing. He had certainly great defects: 
his love of pleasure was unbounded, but his virtues 
were still greater *, yet we search in vain for a 
single powerful exertion to extricate himael&and' 
his subjects from their awful position. Tliis seems 
strange arid wholly unaccountable; but when we 
call to mind his heroic exploits in a subsequent part 
of his reign, we have every reason for believing 
that he could not act vigorously on account of the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and there- 
fore we are not justified in condemning his inac- 
tivity. 

The following was the state of the empire; the 
European provinces between the Bosporus and the 
Danube were laid waste by the Bulgarians, Slavo- 
nians, and especially the Avars, who, in 619, 
overran and plundered all the country as far as 
Constantinople. Heraclius tried all the means 
within his power to persuade them to retreat ; and 
having at last found their king disposed to return 
to his native wildernesses, he went into his camp, 
which was pitched in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of concluding a definite 
truce through a personal interview. The barbarian 
having pledged his word to refrain from all hos- 
tilities, the gates of Constantinople were left open, 
and a motley crowd of soldiers, citizens, and 
women left the town to witness the interview. No 
sooner had Heraclius entered the camp of the 
Avars, than he was suddenly surrounded by their 
horsemen, who sabred his escort, and would have 
made him a prisoner but for the swiftness of his 
horse. He succeeded in reaching the town, but 
the immense crowd of spectators were less fortu- 
nate. Many of them were unmercifully slain, 
others trampled down by the horses, and such was 
the flight and the eagerness of the pursuit, that 
the gates were closed before the last of the fugi- 
tives were in safety, as there was the greatest 
danger lest the pursuers should enter the town 
together with the flying Greeks, and moke them- 
selves masters of the capital. The barbarian then 
withdrew, with 250,000 prisoners, into his king- 
dom beyond the Danube. As tho part of Illyri- 
cum between the Haemus, the Danube, the Adriatic 
sea, and the frontier 'of Italy was laid wastAuid 
most of its inhabitants slain or carried off, Heraclius 
allotted it to the Servians and Creates, with a view 
of making them serve as a barrier against rite 
Avars, and those nations have ever since continued 
to live iq that part of Europe. In Italy the ex- 
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archate was exposed to the attacks of the Lombards 
and some Slavonian tribes : the latter conquered 
I stria, where they still continue to dwell. In 
Spain and. on the opposite coast of Africa, part of 
the Greek dominions was conquered by the West- 
Gothic king, Sisibut, in 616, and the remaining 
part by king Suinthila, in 624. These calamities, 
however, were trifling in comparison with those 
inflicted upon the empire by the inroads and con- 
quests of the Persians. The war which broke out 
iu a. i). 603 between the emperor Phoeas and the 
Persian king Chosroes or Khosrew II., was still 
raging, and to the conquest qf Mesopotamia and 
parts of A nn in in, the king added, in the beginning 
of the reign of lleraclius, all Syria and Palaestine. 
Sarbar, the Persian general, conquered and pillaged 
Jerusalem in a. d. 615, and sent the holy lance, as 
his noblest trophy, to his master at Ctesiphon. In 
a, d. 616, Sarbar took and plundered Alexandria, 
conquered Egypt, and penetrated as far as Abys- 
sinia ; the export of corn from Egypt to Constan- 
tinople was interrupted, and famine soon began to 
increase the sufferings of the capital. Having been 
urged by a Greek officer to abandon Egypt as a 
country of which the Persians could only keep 
transient possession, the proud victor pointed out a 
lofty column in Alexandria, and said, I shall 
leave Egypt after you have swallowed that co- 
lumn ! ” During this year, another Persian army 
overran Asia Minor, laid siege to Chalcedon, oppo- 
site Constantinople, and took it, in a. n. 616. 
The Greeks, however, reconquered it a few years 
afterwards. lleraclius made an attempt to enter 
into negotiations with Chosroes, but his ambassa- 
dors were thrown into prison, where they were 
afterwards put to death. It seems that lleraclius 
remained unshaken in the midst of all these tem- 
pests : he kept his eye upon Persia ; he organised 
and increased his means, and when at last the time 
was come when he thought himself able to keep 
the field, he took the command of his troops in 
person, against the persuasion of his courtiers, and 
astonished the world by a series of campaigns 
worthy of comparison with those of the most con- 
summate generals of all times. Since the days 
of Scipio and Hannibal,” says Gibbon, “no bolder 
enterprise has been attempted than that which 
lleraclius achieved for the deliverance of the 
empire.** 

lleraclius spent a whole year in disciplining a 
host of Greeks and barbarians into a compact 
army. In 62*2 he embarked them on vessels lying 
in the Bosporus, and made sail for Cilicia. He 
pitched his camp in the plain of Issus, and occupied 
the Pylae Ciliciae and the other passes of the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus that lead into the plain 
round the corner of the gulf of Iskcndenin, between 
Mount Taurus and Mount Anurous. He was soon 
surrounded by a Persian army, but defeated it in a 
decisive battle, and, in spite of repeated attacks, 
fought his way across the Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
into the province of Pontus. There his army took 
up its winter-quarter*. He himself returned to 
Constantinople, and in the spring of 623 sailed with 
another army, small but select, to Trebizond. 'I' his 
caiJ^Kugn and those of the* following years led to 
great results: the campaign of 624, however, is 
full of obscurities. lleraclius crossed Armenia, 
and soon was in sight of Gamizaca, now Tauris, 
which yielded to him after a short siege, Chosroes 
bring unable or unwilling to defend it, although he 
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| was in the neighbourhoivl with 40,000 vctenui 
soldiers. Thence the emperor marched into the 
Caucasian countries, destroying some of the most 
famous temples of the Magi, on his way through 
Albania (Daghestan), along the Caspian Sea. His 
motive in approaching the Caucasus was probably 
to put himself into communication with Ziebel, 
the khan of tho Khazars, with whom he after- 
wards concluded a very advantageous alliance. The 
Khazars were masters of the steppes north dtf the 
Caucasus as far as the Don nnd the Ural. Joined 
by the Colchians and other Caucasian nations, he 
directed his attacks against the northern part of 
Media, and he penetrated probably as far, and 
perhaps beyond, the present Persian capital, Ispa- 
han. He then returned to the Caucasus, but 
before taking up his winter-quarters, he was 
attacked by the main army of the Persians com- 
manded by Chosroes in person, who, howe.ver, 
buffered a total defeat. Having been informed 
that Chosroes meditated another expedition against 
Constantinople, which would be commanded by 
Sarbar, lleraclius descended, in 625, into Mesopo- 
tamia, and from thence went into Cilicia in order 
to fall upon the rear of the Persians, if Sarbar 
should venture to penetrate into Asia Minor with 
a Greek army at his back. In order to drive the 
emperor before him, Sarbar attacked him on the 
river Sams, now Sihun. A terrible conilict took 
place ; the Persians were routed with great slaughter, 
and lleraclius gained the entire devotion of his 
soldiers, rfbt only for haviug led them to a decisive 
victory, but also for the most splendid proofs of 
personal courage : on the bridge of the Sarus he 
slew a giant-like Persian, whom nobody dared to 
meet in single combat. Sarbar hurried into Persia, 
and lleraclius once more marched into Pontus. 
During this year Chosroes concluded on alliance 
with the Avars: they had been on friendly terms 
^ with the emperor since the year 620, but they now 
listened to the proposals of the Persian, and in 
626 they descended into Thrace, laying siege to 
Constantinople, while Sarbar with a powerful army 
advanced from Persia, and took up his former 
quarters on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, 
lleraclius was then encamped on the lower Halys. 
Every body expected he would fly to the relief of 
his capital ; but he did just the contrary. He 
despatched his son Theodore with an army against 
Sais, the lieutenant of Chosroes, who invaded 
Mesopotamia, and he himself^ with the main body, 
took up a position in the Caucasus, taking no notice 
of Sarbar and the Avars. His plan was admirable, 
and crowned with complete success. In the Cau- 
casus he was joined by the khan Ziebel, with whom 
lie bad just concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and who now hastened to hit assistance 
with a powerful army of Khazars. The khan with 
his main army invaded Media; lleraclius, with 
his Greeks and 50,000 Kh Azarian auxiliaries, at- 
tacked Assyria ; and Constantinople stood Irmly 
against its assailants. As neither of the besiegers 
bad ships, they could not eflf$ct a junction, and thus 
the Avars withdrew, after having sustained several 
severe defeats, and Sarbar amused himself with 
besieging Chalcedon, thus running fjp risk of being 
cut off from Persia : for in the fAffina year, 627, 

1 1 e radius made an irresistible mmm against the very, 
heart of the Persian empire. He crossed the Great 
Zab, and encamped on the rains of Nineveh. Rhft* 
zates, the Persian general, took np a fortified position 
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near the junction of the' Little Za b and the Tigris. 
Ttyere he was attacked and routed by the emperor, 
in the month of December, 627* and an immense 
booty remained in the hands of the victors. A 
few days afterwards Heraclius took Dastagerd or 
Artemita, not for from Ctesiphon, which was the 
favourite residence of Chosroes, and the numerous 
palaces of the king in the neighbourhood of that 
town were likewise taken and plundered. The 1 
booty was so great ns to baffle description, though 
we must not believe the Arabic . historians when 
they say that in the treasury of Dastagerd the 
king used annually to deposit the greater part of 
the income of the empire, which amounted to two 
hundred millions of pounds sterling, and that the 
Greek emperor found in the treasury a thousand 
chests full of diamonds and other precious stones. 
Chosroes fled to Scleuceia, and thence into the in- 
terior of Persia. The only army left to him was 
that of Sarbar, and he sent messengers to Chalce- 
don to urge his immediate return. The messengers 
were intercepted, but Heraclius ordered them to be 
released, taking care, however, to substitute an- 
other letter for that written by the king, in which 
it was said that the king was victorious on all 
sides, and that Sarbar might continue the siege of 
Chalcedon. 

The protracted absence of Sarbar in such a 
critical moment was certain proof of high treason 
in the eyes of the Persian king, and a confident 
officer was despatched into the camp of £halcedoii, 
bearing an order to the second in command, direct- 
ing him to kill Sarbar. The despatch fell into 
Sarhar’s hands: he inserted after his name those 
of four hundred of the principal officers, who seeing 
their lives in danger, agreed with the proposition 
of their commander to conclude a separate peace 
with the Greeks. Deprived of his only army and 
his best geacral, Chosroes was ur^ble to oppose 
resistance to a new attack of Heraclius upon the^ 
heart of Persia, lie fled to the East, abandoning 
the West to the victorious Greeks ; but the loyalty 
of his subjects ceased with his victories, and 
Chosroe& became the victim of a rebellion headed 
by big own son, Siroes, by whom be was put to 
death in the month of February, a. n. G28. In the 
following month of March a peace was concluded 
between Heraclius and Si roes, in consequence of 
which the ancient limits of the two empires were 
restored, and the holy cross was given back to 
the Christians. It was presented to the holy se- 
pulchre by Heraclius himself in a. n. 629. Pre- 
vinu* to this, however, the emperor celebrated his 
victories by a triumphal entrance into Constan- 
tinople : the blessing's of his subjects followed him 
wherever he went, and his fame spread over the 
world from Europe to the remotest comers of India. 
Ambassadors from thnt country, from the Frankish 
king, Dagnbert, and many other eastern and wostr 
em princes, came to Coastnntinnplc to congratulate 
the emperor on his having overthrown the here- 
ditary enemy of the Roman empire. 

The glory acquired by Heraclius was of short 
duration. The provinces reconquered from the 
Persians he was deprived of for ever by tho Arabs. 
Our space doiatnot allow ns to give more than a 
short sketch nUhe long and bloody war that gave 
a new religion mfd a new master to the East. 

On his way to Jerusalem in a. d. 029, Heraclius 
received at KdeSsa an ambassador of Mohammed, 
who summoned tho emperor to adopt the new 
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religion. In spite of this insult the emperor con- 
descended to conclude a treaty of friendship with 
the prophet. A small town, however, on the frontier 
of Syria was plundered by some Arabs, and this 
trifling circumstance was the signal of a general war, 
which Mohammed feared all the less as the Greek 
empire was exhausted through the long wars with 
the Persians. The war was continued by Moham- 
med’s successors, Abubekr and Omar ; and before 
Heraclius died, Syria, Palacstine, and Jerusalem, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, were annexed to the 
dominion of the Khalifs. Heraclius did not com- 
mand his armies, sos he had done with so much 
success against Chosroes, but spent his days in 
pleasures and theological controversies in his palace 
at Constantinople. The motives of his inactivity are 
unknown to us, and we are inclined to ascribe the 
misfortunes of the last ten years of his reign to 
bodily sufferings and debility, the consequence of 
his numerous campaigns and of the many wounds 
which he had received in his daring exploits, rather 
than to some mental derangement, or t j that sort 
of character which has been given him by modem 
historians, who represent him as possessing a mix- 
ture of energy and laziness of such an extraordinary 
description as to be hardly consistent with the 
organisation of the human mind. tSo long as there 
is no positive evidence of the most unequivocal 
character, no man, and still less a great man, 
ought to be declared either a madman or a fool. 
Heraclius died on the lltli of March (February), 
a. i>. (>4l, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Heraclius. •called Constantine III., whom he bad 
by bis first wife, Eudoxia : he left another son, 
Ileracleonas, by bis second wife, Martina. A 
colossal statue of Heraclius was shown at Barletto 
in Apulia so late as the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. (Theophan. p. 250, Ac., ed. Paris ; Nicephor. 
p. 4, Ac., od. Paris ; Cedremis, p. 407, ed. Paris ; 
(' hrovicou Alc.utndrininn ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 82, 
Ac,, ed. Paris ; Man asses, p. 75, Ac. ; Glycas, p. 
270, Ac., ed. Paris.) [W. l‘.J 

11 ERA'CLl US II. [Constantin cs m.] 

1 1 E'RACON ('Hpcbcwi'), an officer in the service 
of Alexander, who, together with Oleander and 
Sitalces, succeeded to the command of the army in 
Media, which had previously been under the orders 
of Pannonion, when the latter was put to death by 
order of Alexander, ». c. 330. In common with 
many others of the Macedonian governors, he per- 
mitted himself many excesses during the absence 
of Alexander in the remote provinces of the East: 
among others he plundered a temple at Susa, noted 
for its wealth, on which charge he was put to death 
by Alexander after his return from India, b. c. 
325. (Arrian, A mb. vi. 27. §§ 8, 12 ; Curt, 
x. 1.) [E. H. R.) 

HKRA'GORAS ('HperyJgas), a Greek historian 
of uncertain (fate. A work of his, called Meyapurd, 
is quoted by Eudocia (p. 440), and by the scholiast 
on Apollonius llhodius (i. 211), who calls him 
Hesngoras. [E. E.] 

II KRAS fHpay), a physician of Cappadocia, 
who lived after Heracleides of Torentum (Galen, 
Ih>, Gtmpos. A fed team. see. Gen. v. 6, vol. p. 
812), and before Andromachus (Galen, De Cb»- 
pos. Afedieam. see. Loc. vi. 9, vol. xii. p. 989), and 
therefore probably in the first century B. e. He 
wrote some works on pharmacy, which are very 
frequently quoted by Galen, but of which nothing 
but a few fragments remain. His preabriptions aro 
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quoted also by other Ancient medical writers, and and Hcrdonius and nearly all his followers were 
he may perhaps be the physician mentioned by slain, after a desperate and protracted resistance. 
Martial ( Epii/r . vi. 78. 3). See C. G. Kuhn, (Liv. iii. 15— 19 ; Dionys. x. 14 — 17.) The ex- 
Additam ad Elenck. Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fabric, ploit of Herdonius, although much misrepresented 
in « Bibt. Graeca ” erhibitum. [W. A. G.] by both Livy and Dionysius, and probably by the 

HE'RCULES. [Hkkacles.] annalists whom they consulted, throws considerable 

IIERCU'LIUS ('EpxouXtos), praefectus prae- light on the political history of Rome in the first 
torn) Illyrici, a. i>. 408 — 412, is probably the century of the republic. It is amply narrated by 
Herculius to whom one of the letters of Chrysostom Niebuhr {Hist, of Home, vol. ii. pp. 293-~296), 
is addressed. It is in answer to a letter from and analysed by Arnold {Hist, of Home, rdf! i. c. 
Herculius to Chrysostom, and expresses Chrysos- xi. note 11.) [W. B. D.) 

tom *8 appreciation of the affection of Herculius for HKRDlVNIUS, TURNUS, of Aricia in La- 
hiui, which was “ known by all the city,” i. e. of tium, having inveighed against the arrogance of 
Constantinople. The letter was written during Tarquin the Proud, and warned his countrymen 
Chrysostom’s exile, a. d. 404 — 407. (Chrysostom, against putting trust in him, Tarqtiin accused 
Oftera , vol. iii. p. 859, ed. Paris, 1834, Ac.; Cod. him of plotting his death. Witnesses were sub- 
Theod. 11. tit. 17. § 4; tit. 22. \S 5 ; 12. tit. 1. § orned, and weapons were conveyed by treacherous 
172; 15. tit. 1. § 49.) fJ. C. M.j slaves into the house where Herdonius lodged. 

If ERCU'LIUS MAXIMIA'N US. [Maxi- Ilis guilt was therefore inferred, and Herdonius 
MiA.vrs.] was condemned by the great assembly of the Ixi- 

HEIICYNA (“EpKvva), a divinity of the lower tins, and drowned in the Aqua Ferentina. (Liv. 
world, respecting whom the following tradition is i. 50, 51 ; Dionys. iv. 45 — 48.) The latter his- 
reiated. She was a daughter of Trophonius, and ! torian relates the story with some differences, and 
once while she was playing with Cora, the daughter j makes Herdonius a native of Corioli. [ W. B. D.] 
of Demeter in the grove of Trophonius, near Leba- I IIE'REAS (‘Hpcas), an historical writer, a na- 
deia in Boeotia, she let a goose fly away, which she ! tive of Megara, quoted by Plutarch ( Thes . 20, 32, 
carried in her hand. The bird Hew into a cave, j Sot. 10.) [C. P. M.J 

and concealed itself under a block of stone. When j HERENNIA ETRUSCILLA. [Kthls- 
Cora pulled the bird forth from its hiding place, a , ! ci/.i.a.] 

well gushed forth from under the stone, which was j HEREN'NIA GENS, originally Samnite (Liv. 
called Hercyna. On the bank of the rivulet a j ix. 3 ; Apnian, Samuil. 4. § 3), and by the Sum- 
temple was afterwards erected, with the statue of j nite invasion established in Campania ( Liv. iv, 37, 
a maiden carrying a goose in her hand ; and in the j vii. 88, xxxix. 13), liecame at a later period a 
cave there were two statues with staves surrounded ! plebeian house at Rome. (Cic. Unit. 45, ad Alt. 
by serpents, Trophonius and Hercyna, resembling i. 13, 19; Sail. Hist. ii. ap. Ceil. x. 20; Liv. 
the statues of Asclepius and Hygeia. (Pans. ix. j xxiii. 43.) The Herennii were a family of rank in 
39. § 2.) Hercyna founded the worship of Denie- i Italy. They were the hereditary patrons of the 
ter at Lebadeia, who hence received the surname of j Marii. (Pint. Mar. 5.) Herennius was a leading 
Hercyna. (Lycoph. 153, with the note of Tzetzes.) i senator of Noli in Campania (Lit', xxiii. 43) ; and 
Hercyna was worshipped at Lebadeia in common }#M. Herennius was decurio of Pompeii abimt u. <•. 
with Zeus, and sacrifices were offered to both in ! 63. ( Plin. If. N. ii. 51.) From a coin (sec be- 

common. (Liv. xlv. 27.) [L. S.J j low), from the cognomen Siculus (Vnl. Max. ix. 

HERDf/NIIJS, AP'PIl'S, a Sabine chieftain, j 12. § 6), and the settlement of an Herennius at 
who, in b.c. 480, during the disturbances that; Leptis as a merchant (Cic. in Verr. i. 5, v. 59), 
preceded the Terentilian law at Rome, with a l*and one branch at least of the family seems to have 
of outlaws and slaves, made himself master of the i been engaged in commerce (Mocrob. Sat. iii. 6 ; 
capitol. The enterprise was so well planned and ; Serv. ad Am. viii. 363), especially in the Sicilian 
conducted, that the first intimation of it to the j and African trade, and in the purchase and ex- 
people of Rome was the war-shout and trumpets of ■ portation of the silphium — ferula Tintjiiuna — 
the invaders from the summit of the capitoline hill. ] ( Sprengel, Itei Herbar. p. 84), from Cyrene. (Plin. 
Herdonius was most probably in league with a | //. A r . xix. 3.) The Herennii appear for the first 
section of the patrician party, and especially with j time in the Fasti, n. c. 93. Under the empire 
the Fabian house, one of whose members, Kaeso j they held various provincial and military offices 
Fabius, had recently been exiled for his violence j (Joseph. Antii/. xviii. 16; Tac. Hist. iv. 19; Dion 
in the comitia. Without some connivance within j Cass, lxvii. 13; Plin. Ep. vii. 33); and the wife 
the city, the exploit of Herdonius seems incredible. J of the Emperor Decius (a. n. 249) was Herennia 
At the head of at least 4000 men (Liv. iii. 15 ; j Ktniscilla. [ Ktruscilla ; Etruhcus.} The cog- 
Dionys. x. 14), he dropped down the Tiber, passed j nomens which occur under the republic are 1 \ al - 
unhailed under the walls of Rome, and through the i bus, Bash us, Ckhrjnius, Pontius, and Siculus, 
Cannental gate, which, although from a religious j As the surnames of Balbu# Bassus, and Cerrinius, 
feeling (Liv. ii. 49; Ov. Fasti, ii. 201), it was have been omitted under these names, they are 
always open, was certainly not usually unguarded, placed under the gentile name, 
and ascended the clivus capitolinus by a peopled For the cognomens under the empire, see the 
street, the vicus jugalis. Herdonius proclaimed alphabetical list on p. 408. 

freedom to slaves who should join him, abolition of In the Herennian, as in other families of Sabel- 
debts, and defence of the plebs from their oppres- lian origin, a peculiarity in the system of tinm e n is 
sore. But his offers attracted neither bond nor free to be noted. To the family or patmial name was 
man, and his demand that the exiles should be re- added that of the mother or wife. Thus the son of 
called i£as equally disregarded. His success indeed Cerrinius and Minia Paculla (Liv. xxxix. 13 ) {« 
was confined to the capture of the citadel. On the Minius Cerrinius, who, by marriage with an He- 
fourth day fgpm his entry the capitol was re-taken, rennia, becomes HerenniQ* Ceirinius. The ami 
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of the emperor Decius and Herennia Etruscilla was 
styled lierennius Etruscus Messius Decius. There 
was b0;th assumption and ^deposition of names in 
this system. Thus Minius Cerrinius dropped the 
former of his appellations when he took that of 
lierennius. (Comp. Gottling, Stautswrfassumj dcr 
Rom. p. 5, &c.) [ W. B. D.] 



COIN OF IIKRENNIA U.RNS 


The preceding coin, which represents on the ol>- 
vorse a female head, with the legend I'iktas, and 
on the reverse a son carrying his father in his arms, 
1ms reference to the celebrated act of filial affec- 
tion of two brothers of Cutana, who carried otf their 
aged parents in the midst of an eruption of Mount 
Aetna. (Comp. Claudian, IdtjU. 7 ; Kckhel, vol. 
i. p. *203, vol. v. p. 224.) 

IIKRK'NNIUS. 1. C. Hkrknnius, was, ac- 
cording to some annalists, one of three commis- 
sioners for assigning lands to the Latin colony at 
Placentia, in n.c. 21 8. An insurrection of the 
itoian Gauls comptlfed lierennius and his colleagues 
to take refuge in Mntina. (Liv. xxi. 25.) Ac- 
cording to Polybius (iii. 40), the commissioners 
fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

2. Hkhknmum Bass I’m, was one of the principal 
citizens of Nola in Campania. The ruling order 
in Nola was Sabollian (Liv. ix. 20 ; Strab. v. p. 
24,0); but from its zealous emulation of Cumae 
and Neapolis, Nola was almost a Greek city (l)io- 
nvs. xv. 5. frapm. Mai), and thenc# may have pro- 
ceeded its staunch preference of a ltoman to a 
Carthaginian alliance: for lierennius was the 
s)K>l^sinan' of his fellow-citizens when, in it. r. 215, 
they* rejected lianno's proposals to revolt to Han- 
nibal. (Liv. xxiii. 43.) 

3. Hkrknnius Ckrrimus, was the son of 
Paculla Minia, a Campanian woman, who lived at 
Home. Paculla was the arch-priestess, and lieren- 
nius one of the chief hierophants of the Buccha- 
nalia in that city, B.c. 136. (Liv. xxxix. 13, 19.) 
It is probable that tho son of Paculla became an 
lierennius by marriage with Hcrcnnia, according 
to the Sabcllian practice of annexing the wife’s 
name to the paternal or family appellation. (See 
Hrrknnia Guns and Gottling, Staatsiv rfasstwy 
dcr R'6m. p. 5.) 

4. M. Octavius Hkrknnius was originally 
a flute-player, but afterwards engaged in trade, 
and throve so well that he dedicated to Hercules a 
tenth of his gains. Once, while sailing with his 
wares, lierennius was attacked by pirates, but he 
beat them off valiantly, and saved his liberty and 
cargo. Then Hercules showed lierennius in a 
dream that it was he who had given him strength 
in his need. So, when he came back to Rome, 
lierennius besought the senate for a piece of 
ground, whereon he built a chapel to l&rcules, 
and placed in'll an image of the god, and wrote un- 
derneath the image “ Hcrculi Vic tori,” in token of 
his deliverance from the pimtes. The chapel stood 
near the Porta Trigemina, at the foot of the Aven- 
tine. ' The story of its foundation is probably a 
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templo legend. (Masurius Sabinus, Memorial, ii. 
ap. Macrob. Sat. iii. 6 ; Serv. ad Acn. viii. 303.) 
The latter, indeed, calls the pious merchant M. 
Octavius Eserninus, but his version of the story is 
substantially the same with that in Macrobiua. 

5. C. Hkrknnius was the hereditary patron 
of the Marii, and possessed probably a patrimonial 
estate near Arpinum. When C. Marius the elder, 
about u. c. 1 1 5, was impeached for bribery at*his 
praetorian comitia, lierennius was cited, but re- 
fused to give evidence against him, alleging that 
it was unlawful for a patron to injure his client. 
(Plut. Mar. 5.) 

6. M. Hkrknnius was consul in b,c. .93. 
(Fast.; Obseq. 112.) Although a plebeian and an 
indifferent orator, he carried his election against the 
high-born and eloquent L. Marcius Philippus. 
(Cic. Brut. 45, pro Muren. 17.) Pliny (//. N. 
19, 3) mentions the consulate of lierennius as re- 
markable for the quantity of Cyrenaic silphiuni — 
ferula Tinyiiuna (Sprengel, Ret Herbar. p. 34.), 
then brought to Rome. This costly drug was 
worth a silver denarius the pound ; and the mer- 
cantile connections of the llerennii in Africa may 
have caused this unusual supply. 

7. Hkrknnius, was tribune of the plebs in 
n. u. 30, and opposed a rogatio of L. Sulla, the 
dictator, for recalling Cn. Pompcy from Africa. 
(Sail. Hint. ii. ap. ( 'all. x. 20 ; comp. Plut. 
f*o} tip. 1 3.) After the death of Sulla, this lieren- 
nius probably joined Sertorius in Spain, n. c. 73 — 
72 : since a legatus of that name was defeated and 
slain bv Pompcy near Valentia. (Pint. Pomp. 
13; Zonar. x. 2; Sail. Hist. iii. ftnujm. p. 215. 
ed. Gerlach. min.) Whether C. lierennius, a 
senator, convicted (before B. c. 39) of peculation 
(Cic. in Vcrr. i. 13. § 39), were the same person, 
is uncertain. 

3. T. Hkrknnius, a banker at Leptis in Africa, 
whom C. Verres, while praetor in Sicily, n. c. 73 
-71, put to death, although his character and 
innocence were attested by more than a hundred 
Roman citizens resident at Syracuse. (Cic. in l err. 
i. 5, v. 59.) 

9. C. Hkrknnius to whom the treatise on 
rhetoric — Rhetoricortim ad C. Herennium LibrilV. 
— is addressed, cannot be identified with any of 
the preceding or following llerennii (ad H arena, i. 
1, ii. 1, iv. 1, 53). Respecting this work, seo 
CicKito, p. 723, &c. 

10. M. Hkrknnius decurio of Pompeii, about 
B. c. 33. Shortly’ before the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, lierennius was killed by lightning from a 
cloudless sky. This was accounted a prodigy in 
augural law, and the death of lierennius was 
reckoned among the portents which announced the 
danger of Rome from treason. (Plin. II. N. ii. 
51.) 

11. C. Hkrknnius, son of Sext. lierennius 
(Cic. ad AU. i. 13), was tribune of the plebs in 
b. c. 59, when he zealously seconded P. Clodius 
(.Claudius No. 40] in his efforts to pass by adop- 
tion into a plebeian family’. [Fonteius, Now 6.1 
(Cic. ad AU. i. 18, 19.) 

12. L. Hkrknnius a friend of Cicero, who 
seconded L. Atratinus [Atratinus No. 7] in his 
accusation of M. Caelius Rufus B. c. 56. (Cic. 

pro (loci. 11.) 

13. L. Hkrknnius Baluus demanded that the 
slaves (f am ilia) of Milo and Fausta his wife should 
bo submitted to the torture, in order to elicit their 

ho4 
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evidence respecting the murder of P. Clodius on I 
* the 20th of January, b. c. 52. ( Ascon. tn Cic. 

Miloman. p. 35. Orelli.) 

14. Hrrknnius, a young man of profligate 
habits, whom Augustus expelled from the army. 
When the order was issued, he asked, “ How shall 
I present myself at home ? What can I say to 
my father?” “Tell him,” replied Augustus, 

“ tMat you did not like /»«.” Herennius had been 
scarred on the forehead by a stone, and boasted of 
it as an honourable wound. But Augustus coun- 
selled him : “ Herennius, next time you run away, 
do not look behind you.” (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4.) 

15. M. II ERKN NIUS, M. f. Pickns, was consul 
suflectus in the last two months of n. c. 34. The 
cognoiuen Picens is doubtful. As Picenuin was a 
Sabellian district, Piccns may indicate a branch of 
the Herennia Gens settled therein. [W. B. D.] 

16. IIere'nml's Ca'pito, was procurator of 
Iamnia, near the coast of Palestine. He arrested 
Herodes Agrippa [Ahrippa, 1 1 erodes, 1.] fora 
debt to the imperial treasury, and reported his de- 
falcation and consequent flight to the emperor 
Tiberius a. d. 35 — 6. (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 6. 

§3,4.) f W. B. H.] 

HEKE'NNIUS ETRUSCUS. [Etr users.] 
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HEKE'NNIUS GALLUS. fGALi.us.] 
HEKE'NNIUS MACER. [Macer.] 
HEKE'NNIUS MODEST I'N US. [Mode.v 

TIN US.] 

HEKE'NNIUS PO'LLIO. IPollio.] 
HERK'NNIUS PO'NTIUS. | Pontius.] 
HEKE'NNIUS SENE'CIO. [Senecio.] 
HEKE'NNIUS SEVE'RIJS. [Severus.J 
HEKE'NNIUS SI'CULUS. [Siculus.] 
HERILLUS ("HpiAAot), of Carthage, a Stoic 
philosopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium. 
He did not, however, confine himself to the opi- 
nions of his master, but held some doctrines directly 
opposed to them. He held that the chief good 
consisted in knowledge (dmoTiipr)). This notion 
is often attacked by Cicero, who in two places 
speaks of his tenets as “jamdiu fracta et ex- 
stincta,” and as ** jampridem explosa.” He wrote 
some books, which, according to Diogenes, were 
short, but full of force. Their titles were Tltpl 
dirmjfTf&r, Tltpl iraBnVy Tltpl vw o\ij\f/ta>s, No/uo- 
0«T7ft, Meutvrutis , •, *A yruplpttv SiSdonaAoty Aia- 
trittvdfwvi E dOUvttVy ‘E ppfjty MtJJsio, AlaAoyot, 
Qtatis ii$utaL Cleanthes wrote against him. 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 165, 1 66, 174; Cic. Acad. ii. 
42, de Fin. ii. 11, 13, iv. 14, 15, v. 8. 25, de 
Offic. i. 2, de Oral. iii. 1 7 ; Brucker, Hitt. Philos. 
voL i. p. 971 ; Ritter, Gesch. d. Philos. voL iii. p. 
508; Fabric. BiU. Graec. voL iii. p. 564; Krug, 
IlcriUi de mmtno Bono Sententia ejrpfosa non eajdo- 
denduy in the Symbol, ad Hist. Phil. Lips. 1822, 
4 to.) , [P. 8.] 

HE'RIUS ASI'NIUS. [Akimuh, No. 1.] 


H ERMAPHRODITUS. 

HERMA'GORAS ('Eppaydpas.) l.OfTemnos, 
a distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 
Pompey and Cicero. jHe belonged to the Rhodian 
school of oratory, and Appears to have tried to excel 
as an orator (or rather declaimer) as well as a 
teacher of rhetoric. (Quintil. v. 3. § 59, viii. pr. 
§ 3 ; Suid. s. v. 'EppetySpas.) But it is especially 
as a teacher of rhetoric that he is known to us. He 
devoted particular attention to what is called the 
invention , and made a peculiar division of thet parts 
of an oration, which differed front that adopted by 
other rhetoricians. (Quintil. iii. 1. § 16.) Cicero 
(de Invent, i. 6) opposes his system, but Quintilian 
defends it (iii. 3. § 9, 5. §§ 4, 16, Ac., 6. § 56’), 
though in some parts the latter censures what 
Cicero approves of. (Cic. de Invent, i. 1 1 ; Quintil. 
iii. 6. § 60, Ac.) But in his eagerness to systema- 
tise the parts of an oration, he entirely lost sight 
of the practical point of view from which oratory 
must be regarded. (Quintil. iii. 11. § 22 ; Tacit. 
de Omt. 19.) He appears to have been theftuthor 
of several works which are lost ; Suidas mentions 
'PijropiKal, Tltpl B-tpyacriaSy Tltpl <f>pd<rtwSy Tltpl 
ax^pdrwvy Tltpl irp4irovros. (See the passages in 
which Cicero discusses the views of Hermagoras in 
< > rellCs Otiom. Tull. s. v . ; comp. Westermnnn, 
Gesch. d. Grieck. Ben-dtsamk. § 81. note 1 1, § 83. 
notes 11 — 13; C. G. Piderit, de Ilermagora Rhc- 
tore Commentatio , Hersfeld, 1839, 4to.) 

2. Sumamed Carion, likewise a Greek rhetori- 
cian, who lived in the time of Augustus, and taught 
rhetoric at Rome, together with Caccilius, and is 
called Hermagoras the younger. He was a disciple 
of Thcodorus of Gadara. (Quintil. iii. 1. § 18; 
Said. s. v. 'Epfxay6paty who confounds the Temnian 
with Hermagoras Carion.) Whether the Herma- 
gnras with whom Pomupy, on his return from Asia, 
disputed at Rhodes Tltpl rijs naff SAov fr/rifata/s 
(Plat. Pomp. is the younger or elder one, is 
uncertain. 

3. < >f Amphipolis, a Stoic philosopher and dis- 

ciple of Perseus, the slave and afterwards freedman 
of Zeno. He is mentioned only by Suidas e.), 
who also gives the titles of some of his works, 
which are completely lost. [L. 8.) 

HERMAN U'BIS (’EppavoCets), a son of Osiris 
and Nephthys, was represented as a human being 
with a tlog’s head, and regarded as the symbol of 
the Egyptian priesthood, engaged in the investi- 
gation of truth. (Plut. de Is. el Os. 61 ; Diod. i. 

18, 87.) [L. S.J 

II ERMAPHRODITUS (’Eppa<pp68iros). The 
name is compounded of Hermes and Aphrodite, 
and is synonymous with dvbpoydniSy yvravSpoty 
jpiavbpos, Ac. He was originally a male Aphro- 
dite (Aphrodites), and represented as a Hermes 
with the phallus, the symltol of fertility (Pans. i. 

19. § 2), hut afterwards as a divine being com- 
bining the two sexes, and usually with the head, 
breasts, and body of a female, but with the sexual 
parts of n man. According to a tradition in Ovid 
(Met. iv. 285, Ac.), he was a son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, and consequently a great-grandson of 
Atlas, whence he is called Atiantiades or Auantius . 
(Ov. Met. iv. 368; Hygin. Fab. 271.) He had 
inherited the beauty of both his parents, and was 
brought up by the nymphs of Mpont Ida. In his 
fifteenth year he went to Caria ; in the neighbour- 
hood of Halicarnassus he laid down by the well 
Salmncis. The nymph of the well fell in lore with 
him, and tried to win his affections, bat in vain. 
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Once when he was bathing in the well, she em- who is mentioned in St. Paul's epistle to the 
braced him, and prayed to the gods that they might Homans (xvi. 14). This opinion arose from the 
penqgl her to remain united with him for ever, fact that at the beginning of the second century of 
The gods granted the reqtifest, and the bodies of the our era a Greek work entitled Hermae Pastor 
youth and the nymph became united in such a (iroi/xfy) was circulated from Rome, and acquired 
manner that the two together could not be called a great reputation in the Christian church. We 
either a man or a woman, but were both. Jlerma- possess the work only in a Latin translation, which 
phroditus, on becoming aware of the change, prayed seems to have been made at a very early period, 
that in future every one who bathed in the well though there still exist some fragments of the 
should be metamorphosed into an hermaphrodite. Greek original, which have been collected by 
(Ov. l.o. ; Diod. iv. 6 ; Lucian, Dial. Door. 15. Fabricius (Cod. Apocryph. N. T. iiL p. 738) and 
2 ; Vitruv. ii. 8 ; Fest. s. v. Salmads.) In this, as Grabe (Spicileg. Patr. i. p. 303). The object of 
in other mythological stories, we must not suppose the author of this treatise is to instruct his read- 
that the idea is based on a fact, but the idea gave ers in the duties of the Christian life, the ncces- 
• rise to the talc, and thus received, ns it were, a sity of repentance, man's relation to the church, 
concrete body. The idea itself was probably de- fasts, prayer, constancy in martyrdom, and the 
rived from the worship of nature in the East, j like ; but the manner in which he inculcates his 
where we find not only monstrous compounds of l doctrines is of a singular kind, for he represents 
animals, but also that peculiar kind of dualism j them as divine revelations, which were made to 
which manifests itself in the combination of the j him either in visions or by his own guardian angel, 
male and female. Others, however, conceive that j whom he calls pastor an</elicus , and from whom his 
the hermaphrodites were subjects of artistic repre- | work derives its name. The whole work is divided 
sentation rather than of religious worship. The an- 1 into three books: the first is entitled Vis tones, and 
c\ent artists frequently represented hermaphrodites, | contains four visions, which he pretends to have 
either in groups or separately, and either in a ; been ordered to commit to writing. The subjects 
reclining or a standing attitude. The first celc- I arc mostly of an ethical nature, or the church, 
brated statue of an hermaphrodite was that by Po- j The second contains 12 Mandata , which were 
lycles. (Plin. JI. N. xxiv. 1 !), 20 ; comp. Ilein- given to Hernias by Ifs guardian angel as answers 
rich, Commentatio qua /fermupJiroditorum Artis to cjuestions which he had put to him. The third 
antupiac Opcribus insumium Oriyincs it ('ansae rw- book, entitled .St militudlncs, contains ten similes, 
plivantur , Hamburg, 1805 ; Welckor, in Creuzer which were likewise revealed to Hennas by his 
and Daub's Sttulieu, iv. p. 100, &c.) IL. 8. ] angel ; and the similes themselves are taken from a 

UEltMA'PIAS (’Eppanlas or 'Eppairnlas), a tree and a tower. By these three means, visions, 
Greek grammarian, who is mentioned several times commands and similes, the author endeavours to 
in the Venetian scholia on Homer, among the show that a godly life consists in observing the 
commentators of the Homeric poems (ad II. iv. 235, commands of God and doing penance ; that he who 
xi. 326, xiii. 137.) From these passages we learn leads a godly life is safe against all temptations 
that his commentary treated on grammar, accent, J and persecutions, and will ultimately be raised 
and the like; but the author, as^vell as his com- into heaven. The objects of the writer were thus 
inentnries, are otherwise unknown. [L. S. J evidently good and noble, but some of his opi- 

IllfrlMARClIUS ("E puapxos). sometimes, but nions have been very severely censured by theo- 
incorrectly, written Hernmchus. He was a son of j logians, and the character of the author has been 
Agemnrchus, a poor man of Mytilene, and was at ‘ the subject of lively controversies down to the 
first brought up as a rhetorician, but afterwards J present time. Most theologians are of opinion 
became a faithful disciple of Epicurus who left to j that, if not an imposter, he w*na at least a person 
him his garden, and appointed him his successor as j of a weak understanding, but of a lively and en- 
the head of his school, about n. c. 270. (Diog. thusiastic imagination. Mosheim judges of him 
Lnert x. 17, 24.) lie died in the house of Lysias most severely, and treats him as a person guilty 
at an advanced age, and left behind him the repute- of a most unpardonable pious fraud, and whose 
tion of a great philosopher. Cicero (de. Pin. ii. 30) production is of scarcely anv value. The doctrines, 
has preserved a letter of Epicurus addressed to however, are, on the whole, sound ; and as to the 
him. llcrmarchua was the author of several works, form in which they are clothed, it is impossible for 
which sure characterised by Diogenes Laertius (x. us to say what induced him to adopt it. The book 
24) as udWarra, viz. ’ErnrroXutd nepi *Epw (So- itself is a sort of devotional treatise, and contains 
k\4ovs, in 22 books, Ilf pi rwv paOi}p<xTwv, Tlpds many a lesson, encouragement and warning, which 
riAdrwt'a, and Tlpds 'Apiarorl\r\v ; but all of them must have l»ecii useful to the early Christians, 
are lost, and wo know nothing about them but and have comforted them under the sufferings to 
their titles. But from an expression of Cicero (de which they were exposed in those times. The 
Nat. JJeor. i. 33), wc may infer that his works high estimation in which the work was held is 
were of a polemical nature, and directed against attested by Irenaeus (adv. /lucres, iv. 3), Clemens 
the philosophy of Pluto and Aristotle, and on of Alexandria (Strom, i. 2!)), and Origcn. ( Explan. 
Empedocles. (Comp. Cic. Acad. ii. 30; A then. Epist. ad Pom. 16.) According to Eusebius 
xiii. p. 588; Phot. DiU. Cod. 167, p. 115, b. od. (/list. Ect'fcs. iii. 3), many indeed doubted the 
Bekkef») It should be remarked that his name genuineness of the Pastor, but others had it read iu 
was formerly written Hcrmnchus, until it was cot* public, and regarded it as a necessary introduction 
rectod by Vtlloison in his A ucalota Gmer. ii. pp. to Christianity. This latter was the case, accord- 
159, 290. ^ [L. S.] ing to Hieronymus (de Script. Eccles. 10), more 

HERMAS {'Ep/xttr), a disciple of the apostle especially in those countries where Greek was 
Paul, and one of the apostolic fathers. So at spoken ; but Hieronynuis himself is uncertain in 
least it is generally believed, and it in further sup- his opinion, for sometimes he calls it a useful book, 
posed that he is the same person as the Hernias ami sometimes a foolish one. (Com m ent. t« //abac. « 
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i. 1.) Tertullian (de Pudieit. 10), who had judged 
it very severely, does not appear to have made 
any deep impression upon his readers, for the fact 
of the Pastor being declared an apocryphal work by 
several synods, does not imply any opinion as to 
its value or worthlessness, but only shows that 
they did not regard it as a canonical work. 

One of the main reasons why the Pastor was 
generally held in such high esteem was undoubt- 
edly the belief that its author. Hennas, was the 
same as the one mentioned by St. Paul, an opinion 
which has been maintained in modern times by 
Dodwell, Wake, and others. But although there 
is no internal evidence to prove that the author 
of the Pastor was a different person, yet the un- 
certainty of the early church (see Tertull. 1. c . ; 
Kuseb. /list. JCcelcs. iii. 25) seems to show that 
the author himself had given no clue to ascertain 
the identity, and perhapsf intentionally avoided 
giving any. Another opinion, which is based 
on ancient authorities ( Cunn . c. Marcittnem, iii. in 
fin. ; Muratori, Antiq. Ital. mcd. ucri , iii. p. 853, 
&c. ), is that Hennas, the author of the Pastor, was 
a brother of Pius II., bishop of Rome, who entered 
upon his office about the middle of the second 
century after Christ. Rut in the first place, the 
authorities on which this opinion is founded are of j 
a very doubtful nature ; and secondly, a writer of j 
that time could not have avoided mentioning some j 
of the heresies which were then spreading, but of ! 
which there is not a trace in the Pastor. Con- J 
sidering, moreover, that the work already enjoyed 
considerable reputation in the time of irenacus and 
Clemens of Alexandria, we must suppose that it 
was written either in the time of the apostles or 
soon after, and that its author was either the person 
mentioned by St. Paul, or one who assumed the 
name of that person for the purpose of acquiring a 
greater influence upon the minds of his readers. 

The first edition of the Pastor is that by J. 
Faber, Paris, 1513, which was afterwards often 
reprinted. A better edition is that of Cotelier in 
his Padres Apostol. Paris, 1872. It is also printed 
in other collections of the fathers ; but a very good 
separate edition, together with the Epistle of Mar- 
imbas, appeared at Oxford, 1885, 12mo. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. vol. l. p.20, &c. ; Fabric. liibL (truce, vol. 
vii. p. 18, &c.; JVlosheim, Comment, de I (eh. ( %rist. 
ante Constant, p. 106 ; Neander, Kirc/ienffrsc/drktc , 
vol. i. p. 1 107.) LL. S. j 

HERMEIAS or HERMIAS ('Epjurfar or 'Ep- 
ftias : see concerning the mode of writing this 
name, Stahr, AristcAdia , vol. i. p. 75). 1. Tyrant 

or dynast of the cities of Atameus and Assos, in 
Mysia, celebrated as the friend and patron of Ari- 
stotle. lie is Kind to have been an eunuch, and to 
have begun life as a slave, hut whether he obtained 
his liberty or not, he appears to have early risen 
to a confidential position with Eubulus, the ruler 
of Atameus and Assos. If, however, Strabo's 
statement, that he repaired to Athens, and there 
attended the lectures of both Plato and Aristotle, 
be correct, we cannot doubt that he had at that 
time obtained his freedom, though he remained at- 
tached to the service of Eubulus, who had raised 
himself from the situation of a banker to the undis- 
puted government of the two cities already men- 
tioned. In this position Eubulus maintained him- 
self till his death, in defiance, it would appear, of 
the authority of Persia (see Arist. /*«/. ii. 4), and 
pan that event Hcrmiaa seems to have succeeded to 
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his authority without opposition. The exact period 
of his accession is unknown, and we know not how 
long he hod held the sogpreign power whence in- 
vited Aristotle and Xenocrates to his little court, 
about the year n. c. 347. The long sojourn of 
Aristotle with him, and the warm attachment 
which that philosopher formed towards him, are 
strong arguments in favour of the character of 
Hermias: yet the relations between them did not 
escape the most injurious suspicions, for which 
there was doubtless ns little reason as for the ob- 
loquy with which Aristotle was loaded when, after 
the death of Hermias, he married Pythias, the 
niece, or, according to other accounts, the adopted 
daughter of his friend and benefactor. (Strub. % 
xiii. p. (ilO ; Pseud. Ammon, vit. A rislot. ; Aristo- 
cles ap. Kuseb. Pracp. Ei\ xv. 2 ; Diog. Lnert. v. 3.) 

Of other occurrences under the rule of Hermias 
we know nothing ; but he appears to have main- 
tained himself in the undisputed sovereignty of his 
little state, and in avowed independence of Persia, 
until the year 345, when the Greek general. 
Mentor, who was sent down by the Persian king 
t»> take the command in Asia Minor, decoyed him, 
by a promise of safe conduct, to a personal inter- 
view, at which, in defiance of his pledge, he seized 
and detained him ns a prisoner. After making 
use of his signet to enforce the submission of the 
governors left in the cities subject to his rule. 
Mentor stmt him as a captive to the court of 
Artaxerxes, where he was soon after put to death. 
(I Mod. xv i. 52; Strab. xiii; p. 810, 614; Diog. 
Laert. v. 6.) 

Aristotle testified bis reverence for the memory 
of his friend, not only by erecting a statue to him 
at Delphi, but by celebrating his praises in an ode 
of hymn, addressed to Virtue, which has fortunately 
been preserved to the present day. (Athen. xv. 
p. 696 ; Diog. ^r'lert. v. 6, 7-) Concerning the rela- 
tions of the philosopher with Hermias, and the in- 
jurious imputations to which they gave rise, see the 
article Aristotle [vol. i. p. 318], and Blakesley’s 
Life of Aristotle, p. 35 — 14. 

2. A Carina by birth, who bad raised himself. to 
be the favourite and chief minister of SdenOus 
Ceraunus, and was left at the head of affairs in 
Syria by that monarch when he set out on the ex- 
pedition across the Taurus, in the course of which 
he m*t with his death, it. c. 223. That event 
placed Ilermeias in the possession of almhst undis- 
puted power, the young king, Antinchus III., I>eing 
then only in his 15th year; and his jealous and 
grasping disposition led him to remove ns far ns 
possible all competitors for power. The formidable 
revolt of Molon and Alexander in the eastern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom seemed to demand all the 
attention of Antiochus, hut Henneias persuaded 
him to confide the conduct of the army sent against 
the insurgents to his generals, Xenon and Theo- 
dotus, while he advanced in person to attack Coele- 
Svria. Here, however, the king met with a com- 
plete repulse, while the army sent against Molon 
wns totally defeated by that general, wh+Nmade 
2>imsclf master in consequence of several*4jf the 
provinces laddering on the Tigris. The opinion of 
ilermeias who still opposed the march of Antio- 
chus to the East, was now overruled, and the king 
took the field in person the ensuing spring. But 
though the favourite had succeeded in removing 
Ins chief opponent, Epigenes, by a fabricated charge 
of conspiracy, his utter incapacity for military 
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affairs was fully apparent in the ensuing campaign, 
in which, nevertheless, Antiochus, having followed 
the advice of Zeuxis, in opposition to that of Her- 
meias, defeated Molon in a pitched battle, and re- 
covered the revolted provinces. But during the 
subsequent halt at Scleuceia, Hermeias had again an 
opportunity of displaying his evil disposition by 
the cruelties with which, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Antiochus, he stained the victory of the 
young king. Meanwhile, the birth of a son of 
Antiochus, by Laodice, is said to have excited in 
the mind of this profligate and ambitious minister 
the project of getting rid of the kiltg himself, in 
order that ho might rule with still more uncon- 
trolled authority under the name of his infant son. 
This nefarious scheme was fortunately revealed in 
time to Antiochus, who had long regarded Hermeias 
with fear as well as aversion, and he now gladly 
availed himself of the assistance of his physician, 
Apollophanes, and others of his friends, to rid him- 
self of his minister by assassination. Polybius, 
who is our sole authority for all the preceding 
facts, has drawn the character of Hermeias in the 
blackest colours, and represents his death as a sub- 
ject of general rejoicing, though he considers his 
fate as a very inadequate punishment for his mis- 
deeds. (Polyb. v. 41 — 56.) [IS. II. BJ. 

HERMEIAS ('Epptlas). 1. An iambic poet, 
a native of Curia in Cyprus. lie was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the (treat, but only a few 
fragments of his productions have come down to j 
us. (Athen. xiii. p. 563 ; Schneidewin, Delectus 
Does. p. ‘242.) 

2. Of Methymna in Lesbos, the author of a 
history of Sicily, the third book of which is quoted 
by Athcnacus (x. p. 438); but we know from 
Diodorus Siculus (xv. 37) that Hermeias relate! 
the history' of Sicily' down to the year u. <\ 376, 
and that the whole work was dialed into ten or 
twelve books. Stephnnus Byzantius (s. v. XclAkis) 
speaks of a Periegesis of Hermeias, and Athe- 
nueus (iv. p. 149) quotes the second book of a 
work Tlfpl too rpwtlov 'AttoAAou'o*, by one Her- 
meias, but whether both or either of them is iden- 
tml with the historian of Sicily is quite uncer- 
tain. 

3. A Christian writer, who seems to have lived 
in the latter half of the second century after Christ, 
and about the time of Tatiunus. Resecting his 
life nothing is known, but we possess under his 
name a Cireek work, entitled Hucurvpuds rwv «(<■> 
<t>iAfa6<puv y in which the author holds the Greek 
philosophers up to ridicule. It is addressed to the 
friends and relations of tho author, nnd is intended 
to guard them against the errors of the pagan phi- 
losophers. The author puts together the various 
opinions of philosophers on nature, the world, God, 
his nature, and relation to the world, tho human 
soul, &c. ; shows their discrepancies and inconsist- 
encies, and thus proves their uselessness and in- 
sufficiency on those important questions. The 
author is not without considerable wit nnd talent, 
and hi% work is of some importance for the history 
of rilligidlit philosophy. It is divided into nineteen 
chapters, and was first published with a Latin 
translation by Seiler at Zurich, 1553, 8vo., and 
again in 1560, fol. It was subsequently printed 
in several collections of ecclesiastical writers, e. g. 
in MorelPs Tubul. Compendia. (Basel, 1580, 8vo. 
p. 189, &c.), in several editions of Justin Martyr, 
In the edition of Tatianus by W. Worth (Oxford, 
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1700, 8vo.), in the Auctarium Bikl. Pair. (Paris,' 
1 624, fob), and in Gallandi’s Bill. Pair. vol. ii. p. 68, 
&c. A separate edition, with notes by H. Wolf, 
Gale, and Worth, was published by J. C. Domme- 
rich, Halle, 1 764, Ovo. (Comp. Fabric. Bill. Graec . 
vol. vii. p. 1 14, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. .50.) 
This Hermeias must not be confounded with Her- 
meias Sozomenus, the ecclesiastical historian [Sozo- 
menus], nor with the Hermeias who is mentioned 
by St. Augustin (De Ifaercs. 59) as the founder of 
the heretical sect of the Hermeians or Seleucians, 
who belongs to the fourth century after Christ. A 
few more persons of this name are mentioned by 
Fabricius. (Bill. Graec. vol. vii. p. 114, &c) [L.S.] 

HERMERICUS, king of the Suevi, who, in 
conjunction with the Vandals and Alans, entered 
Spain, a. d. 409. The Suevi occupied a considerable 
part of Gallaecia, in the N.W. part of Spain ; but 
the rest of the Galloecians retained their independ- 
ence ; and, though apparently unsupported by the 
troops of the empire, carried on an obstinate and 
desultory warfare with the invaders. .In a. n. 419 
war broke out between Ilermcric and his former 
allies, the Vandals, who, under their king Gun- 
deiac, attacked the Suevi in the mountains of Ner- 
vasi or Nerbosis (Tillemont understands the moun- 
tains of Biscay, but we rift her identify them with 
the mountains of Gal lie! a or of Portugal, N. of the 
Douro); but the Vandals were recalled to their own 
settlements in Baetica,by the advance of the Roman 
troops into Spain. J n their retreat they had a severe 
conflict at Bracara ( Braga), in which they slew many 
of the Suevi. In a.d. 431 Hermetic, who had con- 
cluded peace with the independent portion of tho 
Gallaecians, broke the treaty, and ravaged their ter- 
ritory ; but, failing to reduce their strongholds, re- 
stored his captives, and renewed the peace. *Next 
year (a. n. 432) he broke it again ; and Idatius, the 
chronicler, was sent to Aetius, the patrician, then in , 
Gaul, to solicit help. In a. I). 433 Idatius, accom- 
panied by Count Censorius, returned to Spain, and 
by bis intervention peace was made, but was not 
ratifled by the court of Valentinian III. In A. ». 

437 Censorius was sent again to Hermetic, and in 

438 peace was concluded. Hermeric resigned his 

crown the same year to his son Rechi Ida, having 
been suffering for four years from some disease, of 
which he died, three years after his abdication 
(a. n. 441). Isidore of Seville says he reigned 
14 years, which, reckoned back from his abdication 
(a. n. 438), carries us to 424. As this was long 
after his invasion and settlement in Gallaecia, it 
perhaps marks the epoch of his recognition by the 
Romans of the Western Empire. (Idatius, Ckroni- 
enn ; Isid. llispal. llistor. Succor.; Tillemont, Hist, 
dcs Kmp. vol. v. vi.) [J. C. M.] 

HERMES ('Ep/wVjf, 'Ep/xtlas. Dor. ’Epjuar), a 
son of Zeus and Main, the daughter of Atlas, was 
born in a cave of Mount Cyllene in Arcadia (Horn. 
Of/, viii. 335, xiv. 435, xxiv. 1 ; Hymn, in Merc , 
1, &c. ; Ov. Met. i. 682, xiv. 291), whence he is 
called Atlantindes or Cyllenius ; but Philostratus 
(Icon. i. 26) places his birth in Olympus. In the 
first hours after his birth, he escaped from his 
cradle, went to Pieiria, and carried off some of the 
oxen of Apollo. (Horn. Hymn, in Merc. 17 .) In 
tho Iliad nnd Odyssey this tradition is not men- 
tioned, though Hermes is characterised as a cun- 
ning thief. (//. v. 390, xxiv. 24.) Other accounts, 
again, refer the theft of tho oxen to a more ad- 
vanced period of the life of the god. (Apollod. 
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10. § 2; Anton. Lib. 23.) In order not to be dis 
covered by the traces of his footsteps, Hermes pu 
on sandals, and drove the oxen to Pylos, where he 
killed two, and concealed the rest in a cave. (Comp, 
the different stratagems by which he escaped in 
Horn. Hymn, in Mere. 75, Ac., and Anton. Lib, 
l.c.) The skins of the slaughtered animals were 
nailed to a rock, and part of their flesh was pre- 
pared and consumed, and the rest burnt ; at the 
same time he offered scrifices to the twelve gods, 
whence he is probably called the inventor of divine 
■worship and sacrifices. (Horn. Hymn, in A fere. 
125, &c. ; Diod. i. 16.) Hereupon he returned 
to Cyllene, where he found a tortoise at the en- 
trance of his native cave. He took the animal's 
shell, drew strings across it, and thus invented the 
lyre and plectrum. The number of strings of nis 
new invention is said by some to have been three 
and by others seven, and they were made of the 
guts either of oxen or of sheep. ( I lorn. 1. c. 5 1 ; Diod. 
i. lti, v. 75; Orph. Argon. 381 ; flora*. Carm. i. 
10. 6.) Apollo, by his prophetic power, had in 
the meantime discovered the thief, and went to 
Cyllene to charge him with it before Ids mother 
Mai a. She showed to the god the child in, its 
cradle ; but Apollo took the bov before Zeus, and 
demanded back his oxen. Zeus commanded him 
to comply with the demand of Apollo, but Hermes 
denied that he had stolen the cattle. As, how- 
ever, he saw that his assertions were not be- 
lieved, he conducted Apollo to Pylos, and restored 
*- to 1dm his oxen ; but when Apollo heard the 
sounds of the lyre, he was so charmed that he 
allowed Hermes to keep the animals. Hermes now 
invented the syrinx, and after having disclosed his 
inventions to Apollo, the two gods concluded an 
intimate friendship with each other. (Horn. / . e. 
514, &c.) Apollo presented his young friend with 
his own golden shepherd’s staff, taught him the art 
9 of prophesying by means of dice, and Zeus made 
him his own herald, and .also of the gods of the 
lower world. According to the Homeric hymn 
(533, Ac.), Apollo refused to teach Hermes the art 
of prophecy, and referred him for it to the three 
sisters dwelling on Parnassus ; but he conferred 
upon him the office of protecting Hocks and pas- 
tures (588 ; comp. Lucian, Dial. Dear. 7 ; Ov. 

A Ft. ii. 683, Ac.). 

The principal feature in the traditions about 
Hermes consists in his being the herald of the gods, 
and in this capacity he appears even in the Homeric 
poems; his original character of an ancient Pc- 
lasgian, or Arcadian divinity of nature, gradually 
disappeared in the legends. As the herald of the 
gods, he is the god of skill in the use of speech and 
of eloquence in general, for the heralds are the 
public speakers in the assemblies and on other oc- 
casions. (It. i. 333, iv. 108, vii. 270, 385, viii. 
517, xi. 684 ; comp. Orph. Hymn. 27. 4 ; Aelian, 
//. A. x. 2.9; Hor. Carm. i. 10. 1.) As an 
adroit speaker, he was especially employed as mes- 
senger, when eloquence was required to attain the 
desired object. ( Od. i. 38, //. xxiv. 390 ; Horn. 
Hymn, in Cer. 335.) Hence the tongues of sacri- 
ficial animals were offered to him. (Aristoph. 7W, 
1062; Athen. i. p. 16.) As heralds and messen- 
gers are usually men of prudence and circumspec- 
tion, Hermes was also the god of prudence and 
skill in all the relations of social intercourse. ( II. 
xx. 35, xxiv. 282, Od. ii. 38.) These qualities 
jffcwere combined with similar ones, such as cunning, | 
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both in words and actions, and even fraud, perjury, 
and the inclination to steal ; but acts of this kind 
were committed by Hermes always with ascertain 
skill, dexterity, and even gracefulness. Examples 
occur in the Homeric hymn on Hermes (66, 260, 
383 ; comp. Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1337 ; Horn. 
II. v. 390, xxiv. 24 ; Apollod. i. 6. § 3). 

Being endowed with this shrewdness and saga- 
city, he was regarded as the author of a variety of 
inventions, and, besides the lyre and syrinx, he is 
said to have invented the alphabet, numbers, as- 
tronomy, music, the art of fighting, gymnastics, the 
cultivation of Abe olive tree, measures, weights, and 
many other things. (Plut. Symjxts. ix. 3 ; Diod. l.c. 
and v. 75 ; Ilygin. Fab. 277.) The powers which 
he possessed himself he conferred upon those mor- 
tals and heroes who enjoyed his favour, and all 
who had them were under his especial protection, or 
are called his sons. (Od. x. 277, Ac., xv. 318, Ac., 
xix. 397 ; Soph. PhUact. 133 ; ilea. Op. 67 ; Kn- 
stath. ad Ilom. pp. 1 8, 1 053.) I Ie was employed by 
the gods and more especially by Zeus on a variety 
of occasions which are recorded in ancient story. 
Thus he conducted Priam to Achilles to fetch the 
body of Hector (It. xxiv. 336), tied Ixion to the 
wheel (Ilygin. Fab. 62), conducted Ilera, Aphro- 
dite, and Athena to Paris (Ilygin. Fub. 92 ; Pnus. 
v. 19. 9 1 )♦ fastened Prometheus to Mount Cauca- 
sus (Serv. ad Vint. Ju'tw/. vi. 42), rescued Dio- 
nysus after his birth from the flames, or received 
him from the hands of Zens to carry him to Athar 
mas (Apollod. iii. 4. §3; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
1137), sold Heracles to Omphale (Apollod. ii. 6. 

§ 3), and was ordered by Zeus to carry off Jo, who 
was metamorphosed into a cow, and guarded by 
Argus ; but being betrayed by llierax, he slew 
Argus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 3.) From this murder he 
is very commonly called 'Apyu<p6vn\s. (It. xxiv. 

1 82 ; comp. Seljol. ad AeachyU From. 56 3 ; (_)v. 
Met. i. 6/0, Ac.) In the Trojan war Hermes was 
on the side of the Greeks. (//. xx. 72, Ac.) His 
ministry to Zeus is not confined to the offices of 
herald and messenger, but he is also the charioteer 
md cupbearer. (Horn. Od. i. 143, It. xxiv. 178, 
440, llymn. in Cer. 380 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1205.) As dreams are sent by Zeus, Hermes, the 
jyi'rrup detipu)v % conducts them to man, and hpnee 
ie is also described as the god who had it in his 
wwer to send refreshing sleep or to take it away. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Merc. 14, II. ii. 26, xxiv. 343, 
Ac.) Another important function of Hermes was 
to conduct the shades of the dead from the ujtpcr 
n to the lower world, whence he is called ifa/go- 
Trofjiiros, vtKpoiropii&s, ypvx a yory6s 1 Ac. (Horn. Od. 
xxiv, 1, 9, Hymn, in Cer. 379, Ac. ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 561 ; Diog. Laiirt. viii. 31 ; Ilygin. Fab, 
251.) 

The idea of his being the herald and messenger 
>f the gods, of his travelling from place to place 
md concluding treaties, necessarily implied the 
lotion that he was the promoter of social inter- 
course and of commerce among men, and that he 
was friendly towards man. (Od. xix. 135, TA-jtxir. 
333.) In this capacity he was rcgardedfju^the 
maintainor of peace, and as tho god of rondi, who 
protected travellers, and punished those who re- 
used to assist travellers who had mistaken theic 
way. (It. vii. 277, Ac. ; Theocrit. xxv. 5 ; Ari- 
stoph. Flat. 1 159.) Hence the Athenian generals, 

>n setting out on an expedition, offered sacrifices to 
Jennas, sumamed Hcgemonius, or Agetor ; and 
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numerous statues of the god were erected on roads, Ilertnae) were extremely numerous in Greece. The 
at doors and gates, from which circumstance he de- Romans identified him with Mercury. [Mercu- 
rived a variety of surnames ai.l epithets. As the hi us.] Among the things sacred to him we may 
god of commerce, he was called Sd/xiropo^ i/xiro- mention the palm tree, the tortoise, the number 
A cuo?, TroAt'y/tdwTjAo?, KepSi/xiropos, dyopeiios , &c. four, and several kinds of fish ; and the sacrifices 
(Aristoph. Pint. 1155; Pollux, vii. 15; Orph. offered to him consisted of incense, honey, cakes. 
Hymn, xxvii. 6 ; Paus. i. 15. § 1, ii. 9. $. 7, iii. pigs, and especially lambs and young goats. (Paus. 
1 1. § 8, &c.) ; and as commerce is the source of vii. 22. § 2 ; Aristoph. Plut, 1121, 1144 ; Horn, 
wealth, Hermes is also the god of gain and riches, Od. xiv. 435, xix. 397 ; Athen. i. p. 16.) 
especially of sudden and unexpected riches, such as The principal attributes of Hermes are: 1. A 
are acquired by commerce. As the giver of wealth travelling hat, with a broad brim, which in later 
and good luck (irKovroSorris), he also presided times was adorned with two little wings ; the latter, 
over the game of dice, and those who played it however, are sometimes seen arising from his locks, 
threw an olive leaf upon the dice, and first drew his head not being covered with the hat. 2. The 
this leaf. (Horn. //. vii. 183; Aristoph. /W, staff (f>a€Sos or tntfjirrpoy ) : it is frequently men- 
365; Eustath. ad Ham. p. 675.) We have al- tioiied in the Homeric poems as the magic staff by 
ready observed that Hermes was considered as the means of which he closes and opens the eyes of 
inventor of sacrifices, and hence he not only acts mortals, but no mention is made of the person or 
the part of a herald at sacrifices (Aristoph. Pa.x\ god from whom he received it, nor of the entwining 
433), but is also the protector of sacrificial animals, serpents which appear in late works of art. Ac- 
and was believed in particular to increase the ferti- cording to* the Homeric hymn and Apollodorus, he 


lity of sheep. (Horn. lhjmn. in Merc. 567, Ac., 
II. xiv. 490, xvi. 180, Acc; lies. Theotj. 444.) 
Foe this reason he was especially worshipped l»y 
shepherds, and is mentioned in connection with 
Pan and the Nymphs. (Horn. (hi. xiv. 435 ; Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 1706; Aristoph. Thcsm.i)17 ; 
Paus. viii. 10. § 1 ; ix. 34. § 2 ; Sehol. ad Snj>h. 
Philuct. 14,59.) This feature in the character of 
Hermes is a remnant of the ancient Arcadian re- 
ligion, in which he was the fertilising god of the 
earth, who conferred his blessings on man ; and 
some other traces of this character occur in the 
Homeric poems. (//. xxiv. 300, Od. viii. 335, 
xvi. 185, Hymn, in Merc. 27.) 

Another important function of Hermes was his 
being the patron of all the gymnastic games of the 
Greeks. This idea seems to be of late origin, for 
in the Homeric poems no trace of^t is found ; and 
the appearance of the god, such as it is there de- 
scribed, is very different from that which we might 
expect in the god of the gymnastic art. Rut as 
his images were erected in so many places, and 
among them, at the entrance of the gymnasia, the 
natural result was, that he, like Heracles and the 
Dioscuri, was regarded as the protector of youths 
and gymnastic exercises and contests (Pind. Non. 
x. 53), and that at a later time the ( Ireek artists 
derived their ideal of the god from the gymnasium, 
and represented him as a youth whose limbs were 
beautifully and harmoniously developed by gym- 
nastic exercises. Athens seems to have been the 
first place in which he was worshipped in this 
capacity. (Pind. Pyth. ii. 10, Isthm. i. 60; Ari- 
stoph. Plut. 1161.) The numerous descendants 
of Ilermes are treated of in separate articles. It 
should be observed that the various functions of the 
god led some of the ancients to assume a plurality 
of gods of this name. Cicero (tic AW. Dear. iii. 
22) distinguishes five, and Servius (ad Am. i. 301, 
iv. 577) four; but these numbers also include 
foreign divinities, which were identified by the 
Gregntarith their own Hermes. 

Tfjg£jnost ancient seat of his worship is Arcndia, 
the lafid of his birth, where Lycaon, the son of. 
Pelasgus, is said to have built to him the first 
temple. (Hygin. Fab. 225.) From thence his 
Worship was carried to Athens, and ultimately 
spread through all Greece. The festivals celebrated 
In his honour were called "Eppcua. (Diet, of Ant. 
i. r.) His temples and statues (Diet, of Ant. s. v. 


received it from Apollo ; and it appears that we 
must distinguish two staves, which were afterwards 
united into one : first, the ordinary herald’s staff 
(Ii. vii. 277, xviii. 505), and secondly, a magic 
staff, such as other divinities also possessed. (Lu- 
cian, Dial. Dear. vii. 5; Virg. Aen. iv. 242, &c.) 
The white ribbons wit): which the herald’s staff 
was originally surrounded were changed by later 
artists into two serpents (Sehol. ad Thuc. i. 53 ; 
Macrob. Si t. i. 19; comp. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 7; 
Serv. ad Aen. iv. 242, viii. 138), though the an- 
cients themselves accounted for then} either by 
tracing them to some feat of the god, or by regard- 
ing them as symbolical representations of prudence, 
life, health, and the like. The staff, in later times, 
is further adorned with a pair of wings, expressing 
| the rapidity with which the messenger of the gods 
! moved from place to place. 3. The sandals 
j (ire'StAa.) They were beautiful and golden, and 
j carried the god across land and sea ■with the rapi- 
I dity of wind; but Homer no where says or sng- 
I gests that they were provided with wings. The 
J plastic art, on the other hand, required some out- 
ward sign to express this quality of the god's san- 
dals, and therefore formed wings at his ancles, 
whence lie is called irrrjyojrcSiAor, or tdipes. 
(Orph. Ilymn. xxvii. 4 ; Ov. Met. xi. 312.) In 
addition to these attributes, Hermes sometimes 
holds a purse in his hands. Several representations 
of the god at different periods of his life, as well as 
in the discharge of his different functions, have 
come down to us. (Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. i. p. 63, 
See.) [L. S.) 

HERMES, a Greek rhetorician, who is men- 
tioned in the work ml Hctrnniuta (i. 11), where 
he is called doctor nosier , and an opinion of his is., 
quoted. The MSS. of that passage, however, vary, 
some having Hermes , and others Hcrmcstes. Some 
critics have conjectured Ilerinattoras , but the opi- 
nion quoted in the work ad Hercnnium does not 
agree with what we know to have been the opinion 
of Hermagoras. [L. S.] 

HERMES and HERMES TRISMEGISTUS 
(*E puns and 'Ep/afjs TpttrpSyurros), the reputed 
author of a variety of works, some of which are 
still extant. In order to understand their origin 
and nature, it is necessary to cost a glance at the 
philosophy of the New Platonists and its objects. 
The religious ideas of the Greeks were viewed as 
in some way connected with those of the Egyptians! 
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at a comparatively early period. Thus the Greek 
Hermes was identified with the Egyptian Thot, or 
Theut, as early as the time of Plato. ( Phileb . 

§ 23 ; comp. Cic. de Nut. Dear. iii. 22.) But the 
intermixture of the religious ideas of the two coun- 
tries became more prominent at the time when 
Christianity began to raise its head, and when 
pagan philosophy, in the form of New Platonism, 
made its last and desperate effort against the 
Christian religion. Attempts were then made to 
represent the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians in 
a higher and more spiritual light, to amalgamate it 
with the ideas of the Greeks, and thereby to give 
to the latter a deep religions meaning, which made 
them appear as a very ancient divine revelation, 
and as a suitable counterpoise to the Christian re- 
ligion. The Egyptian Thot or Hermes was con- 
sidered as the real author of every thing produced 
and discovered by the human mind, as the father 
of all knowledge, inventions, legislation, religion, 
Ac. Hence every thing that man had discovered 
and committed to writing was regarded as the 
property of Hermes. As he was thus the source of j 
all knowledge and thought, or the Ao' 7 <)r embodied, j 
he was termed rpU piyiaros, Hermes Trisinegistus, ! 
or simply Trisinegistus. It was fabled that Py- j 
thagoras and Plato had derived all their knowledge j 
from the Egyptian Hermes, who had recorded his ; 
thoughts and inventions in inscriptions upon pillars. 1 
Clemens of Alexandria {Strom, vi. 4. p. 7 .57) , 
speaks of forty-two books of Hermes, containing 
the sum total of human and divine knowledge and i 
wisdom, and treating on cosmography, astronomy, . 
geography, religion, with all its forms and rites, j 
and more especially on medicine. There is no 
reason for 'doubting the existence of such a work • 
or wotks, under the name of Hermes, at the time \ 
of Clemens. In the time of the New Platonics, 
the idea of the authorship of Hermes was carried j 
still further, and applied to the whole range of 
literature. Iamblichus (A* .\fy.d. init.) designates 
the sum total of all the arts and sciences among the 
Egyptians by the name Henries, and he adds that, 
of old, all authors used tocall their own productions 
the works of Hermes. This notion at once ex- 
plains the otherwise strange statement in Ianthli- 
chus {De Myst. viii. 1), that llenues was the 
author of 20,000 works ; Manetho even speak§ of 
30,525 works, a number which exactly corresponds 
with that of the years which lie assigns to his 
several dynasties of kings. Iamblichus mentions 
the works of Hermes in several passages, and 
speaks of them as translated from the Egyptian j 
into (ireek (De Mysl. viii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7) ; Plutarch j 
also {De Is. et 0$. p. 375, e.) speaks of works at- j 
tributed to Hermes, and so does Galen {Dc Simp/, j 
“ fed . vi. 1) and Cyrillus (Cmtr. Jul. i. 30). The < 
Existence of works under the name of Hermes, as ; 
early as the second century after Christ, is thus j 
proved beyond a doubt. Their contents were 
chiefly of a philosophico-religious nature, on the | 
nature and attributes of the deity, on the world j 
and nature ; and from the work of Loctantius, who j 
wrote his Institutes chiefly to 4 refute the educated 
and learned among the pagans, we cannot help 
perceiving that Christianity, the religion which it 
was intended to crush by those works, exercised a 
considerable influence upon their authors. (See 
e.g. Die. iwdit. i. 0, ii. 10, vii. 4, 1 3.) 

The question os to the real authorship of what 
are called the works of Hermes, or Hermes Tris- J 
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megistus, has been the subject of much controversy, 
but the most probable opinion is, that they were 
productions of New Platonists. Some of them 
appear to have been written in a pure and sober 
spirit, and were intended to spread the doctrines of 
the New Platonists, and make them popular, in 
opposition to the rising power of Christianity, but 
others were full of the most fantastic and vision- 
ary theories, consisting for the most part of astro- 
logical and magic speculations, the most favourite 
topics of New Platonism. Several works of this 
class have come down 'to our times, some in the 
Greek language and others only in Latin trans- 
lations ; but all those which are now extant are of 
an inferior kind, and were, in all probability, com- 
posed during the later period of New Platonism, 
when a variety of Christian notions had become em- 
bodied in that system. It may be taken for granted, 
on the whole, that none of the works bearing the name 
of Hermes, in the form in which they are now before 
us, belongs to an earlier date than the fourth, or 
perhaps the third, century of our era, though it 
cannot be denied that they contain ideas which 
may be as ancient as New Platonism itself. AVe 
here notice only the principal works which wive 
been published, for many are extant only in MS., 
and buried in various libraries. 

1. AJ 70 S rsAecov, perhaps the most ancient 
among the works attributed to Hermes. The 
Greek original is quoted by Lactantius (Air. Imtit. 
vii. 1 !!), but wc now possess only a Latin trans- 
lation, which was formerly attributed to Appuleius 
of Madaura. It liears the title AscJejnus , or 
ffermetis Trismeyisti A selrpiits sivc de Natura De- 
ar am DialmfitHy and seems to have been written 
shortly before the time of Lactantius. Its object 
is to refute Christian doctrines, but the author has 
at the same time made use of them for his own 
purposes. It f 'ems to have been composed in 
Egypt, perhaps at Alexandria, and has the form of 
I a dialogue, in which Hermes converses with a dis- 
j ciple (Asclepius) upon God, the universe, nature, 

! Ac., and quite in the spirit of the New Platonic 
; philosophy. It is printed in some editions of Appu- 
leius and also in those of the Poemander, by 
Eicinus and Patricias. The latter editions, as well 
as the Poemander, by Hadr. Tumebus, contain 
1 ‘2.“Opoi ’AiTK\T]wiuv jScunAlo, which 

is probably the production of the same author as the 
preceding work. Asclepius, who here calls Hermes 
his master, discusses questions of a similar nature, 
such as God, matter, man, and the like. 

3. 'Epuov roO TpuTptyicrrov TloipdvSpijs^ is a 
work of larger extent, and in so far the most, im- 
portant production of the kind we possess. The 
title Tlmpdvbprii, or Poemander (from irotjuifv, a 
shepherd, pastor) seems to have been chosen in 
imitation of the iroijurje, or Pastor of Hennas [Her- 
man], who has sometimes even been considered As 
the author of the Poemander. The whole work 
was divided by Ficinus into fourteen, but by Pa- 
tricius into twenty books, each with a separate 
heading. It is written in the form of 
and can scarcely hove been composed prevmdl to the 
fourth century of our era. It treats of nature, the 
creation of the world, the deity, his nature and at- 
tributes, the human soul, knowledge, and the Hke ; 
and all these subjects are discussed in the spirit of 
New Platonism, but sometimes Christian, oriental, 
and Jewish notions are mixed op with it In a re- 
markable manner, showing the syncretism so po- 
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culiar to the philosophy of the period to which we 
have assigned this work. It was first published in 
a Latin translation by Ficinus, under the title 
Mercurii Trwneyisii Liber de Potentate et Supientia 
Dei , Tarvisii, 1471, fol., which was afterwards 
often reprinted, as at Venice in 1481, 1483, 1493, 
1497, &c. The Greek original, with the translation 
of Ficinus, was first edited by Hadr. Turnebus, 
Paris, 1554, 4to., and was afterwards published 
again in Fr. Flussatis, Candallue Industria, Bor- 
deaux, 1574; in Patricias’ Nova de universis Phi- 
losophia Libris qwitfor compreltensa , Ferrara, 1.593, 
fol., and again in 1611, fob, and at Cologne in 
1630, fob, with a commentary by Hannibal llo- 
sellus. * 

4. t la,rpopa9ypaTiK& $ irepl KarauXlafus voaovv- 
ruv vpoypuariKd in rrjs padTjpariKTjs eirtarT^pijs 
srp6s * Afipuya Aiyuwriov, is a work of less import- 
ance, and contains instructions for ascertaining the 
issue of a disetse by the aid of mathematics, that 
is, of astrology, for the author endeavours to bIiow 
that the nature of a disease, as well as its cure and 
issue, must be ascertained from the constellation 
under which it commenced. The substance of 
th& work seems to have been unknown to Fir- 
micus (about the middle of the fourth century), 
and this lends us to the supposition that it was 
written after the time of Finnicus. The work was 
published in a Latin translation in Th. Boder’s De 
Batione et Usu Dierutn C 'ritieurum , Paris, 1 .5.5.5, 
4 to., and in Andr. Argolus’ De 1 Hebus Criticis Libri 
duo, l’atavii, 1639, 4to. The Greek original was 
published by J. Cramer ( Aslrulotj . No. vi. Norim- 
bergae, 1^532, 4to.), and by I>. lloeschel. (Aug. 
Vindelic. 1597, 8vo.) 

5. De Devolution ibus Natintatum , is likewise an 
astrological work, and intended to show how the 
nativity should be regulated at the end of every 
year. The original seems to have been written in 
Greek, though some say that it wts in Arabic ; but 
it was at any Rite composed at a later time than 
the work mentioned under No. 4. We now possess 
only a I^atin version, which was edited by Hiero- 
nymus Wolf, together with the Isagogc of Por- 
phyrius, and some other works, Basel, 1.5.59, fob 

6. Aphorismi give Centum Scutentiae Astroloyicae , 
also called Ccniiloquium , that is, one hundred astro- 
logical propositions, which are supposed to have 
originally been written in Arabic ; but we now 
have only a Latin translation, which has been rc- 



Ulm, 1651, 1674, 12mo. 

7. Liber Physico-Afedicus Kiranidum Kirani , id 
est, reyis Persarum verc aureus gemmeusque , &c., 
belongs to the same cltiss of medico-astrological 
works, and is as yet printed only in a Latin trans- 
lation, published by Andr. Rivinus (Leipzig, 1638, 
and Frankfurt, 1681, 12mo.), though the Greek 
original is still extant in MS. at Madrid, under the 
title of KvpaylSes (from tcvpios, lord or master). 
This work is referred to even by Olympiodorus, 
ami must therefore have existed in the* fourth cen- 
tury |t our era. It is divided into four parts, and 
is a sort of materica mcdica, arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, for it treats of the magic and medicinal 
powers of a variety of stones, plants, and animals, 
and under each ncad it mentions some mineral, 
vegetable, or animal medicine. It is generally 
supposed that this work was originally compiled 
from Persian, Arabic, or Egyptian sources. 
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Some of the works bearing the name of Hermes 
seem to be productions of the middle ages, such 
as, — 

8. Tractalus vere A urcus de Lapidis Philosophic i 
Deer do, that is, on the philosopher’s stone. The 
work is divided into seven chapters, which are 
regarded as the seven seals of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus. It was published in Latin by D. Gnosius, 
Leipzig, 1610, and 1613, 8vo. 

9. Talnda Smaragdina, an essay, professing to 
teach the art of making gold, was published at 
Niirnberg, 1541 and 1545, 4 to., and at Strassburg, 
1566, 8 vo. 

10. Tlept fSoravuv ^vXuxrfus is only a fragment, 
but probably belongs to an earlier period than the 
two preceding works, and treats of similar subjects 
as the KupavlSts. It is printed at the end of Roe- 
ther’s edition of L. Lydus, de Afensibus , with notes 
by llaehr. 

1 1 . Tlepl creicrguu, on earthquakes, or rather on 
the forebodings implied in them. It is only a 
fragment, consisting of sixty-six he$uneter lines, 
and is sometimes ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, 
and sometimes to Orpheus. It was first edited by 
Fr. Morel, with a Latin translation by F. A. Baif, 
Paris, 1586, 4to., and afterwards by J. S. Schoder, 
1691, 4 to. It is also contained in Maittaire’s 
Miscellanea, London, 1 722, 4 to., and in Brunck's 
Analecta, iii. p. 1 'll. 

For a more detailed account of the works bearing 
the name of llermes Trismegistus, see Fabric. Bill. 
Croce, vol. i. pp. 46 — 94 ; and especially Baum- 
garton-Crusius, De Librorum Ilermeticorum Origine 
atfjue Indole , Jena, 1827. [L. S.] 

H KK M K'Sl A N A X ( Ep M Wvo£). 1 . Of Co- 
lophon, a distinguished elegiac poet, the friend and 
disciple of Pbiletas, lived in the time of Philip and 
Alexander the Great, and 6eems to have died 
before the destruction of Colophon by Lysimachus, 
n. r. 302. (Pans. i. 9. § 8.) His chief work was 
an elegiac poem, in three books, addresscH to his 
mistress, Leontium, whose name formed the title 
of the poem, like the Cynthia of Propertius. A 
great part of the third book is quoted by Athe- 
naeus (xiii. p.597). The poem is also quoted bv 
Pausanias (vii. 17. § 5, viii. 12. § 1, ix. 35. § 1), 
by Pnrthenius ( Krot . 5, 22), and by Antoninus 
Li bond is ( Afetam . 39). Wo learn from another 
qAtlation in Pausanias that Hcnuesianax wrote 
an elegy on the Centaur Eurytion (vii. 18. § 1). 

It is somewhat doubtful whether the Henuesianox 
who is mentioned by the scholiast on Nicander 
( Thcriaca , 3), and who wrote a poem entitled 
hepcrtKil, was the same or a younger poet. The 
fragment of llermesianax has been edited sepa-4| 
rately by Ruhnken ( Apjnnd, . ad Epist. Orit. ii. ® 

2 83, 'Opusc. p. 614), by Weston, Lond. 17 84^ 
8 vo., by C. I), llgen (Opusc. Var. Philol. volnH 
p. 247, Erford, 1797, 8vo.), by Rigler and AxfP 
Colon. 1828, 16mo., by Hermann (Opusc. Mm3l. 
vol. iv. p. 239), by Bach (PhilcL et Phatioc. jfeUq. 
Hal. 1829, 8vo.), by J. Bailey, with a critical 
cpistlo by G. Burgess, Lond. 1839, 8vo., and by* 
Schneidewin (Delect. Poes. Eleg. p. 147). Comp. 
Bergk, De If ermesianactis Elegia, Marburgi, 1845. 

2. Of Cyprus, an historian, whose Qpvyuucd is 
quoted by Plutarch (De Fluv. 2, 24, 12.) 

3. Of Colophon, the son of Agoneus, an athlete, 
whose statue was erected by his fellow-citisens in 
honour of his victory at Olympia (Paus. vi. 17. 

§ 3). If he had been, as Vouius (Lc.) aupj 
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the same person as the poet, we may be sure that 
Pausanias would liave said so. [P. S.] 

HERMI'NIA GENS, a very ancient patrician 
house at Rome, which appears in the first Etruscan 
war'with the republic, b. c. 506, and vanishes from 
histoiy in B. a 448. The name Herminius occurs 
only twice in the Fasti, and has only one cogno- 
men, Aquilinus. [Aquilinus.] Whether this 
gens were of Oscan, Sabellian, or Etruscan origin, 
is doubtful. An Herminius defends the sublician 
bridge against an Etruscan army, and probably re- 
presents in that combat one of the three tribes of 
Rome. Horatius Codes, as a member of a lesser 
gens, the Horatian, is the symbol of the Luceres ; 
and therefore Herminius is the symbol either of 
the Ramnes or the Titienses. Probably of the 
latter, since the Titienses were the Sabine tribe, 
and the syllable Her is of frequent occurrence in 
Sabellian names — Her-ennitis, Her-ius, Hcr-nicus, 
ller-silia, &c. (Comp. Muller, K 'trust'. vol. i. p. 
4‘23.) But, on the other hand, the nomen of one 
of the Herminii is I^ar, I .anus, or Harems (Liv. 
iii. 65; Dionys. xi. 51 ; Died. xii. ‘27), and the 
Etruscan origin of Lar is unquestionable. (Muller, 
lb. p. 408.) It is remarkable, that the first Ilor- 
minius, cos. B. c. 506, in his consulate, on the 
bridge, and at the u Battle of Regillus,’* is cou- 
pled with Sp. Larcius. (Liv. ii. 10, ‘21 ; Dionys. 
V. *2*2.) The Roman antiquaries regarded the 
Herminii as an Etruscan family (Val. Max. de 
Praenom. 15) ; and Silius Italicus gives a North- 
Etruscan fisherman the name of Herminius. 
(Punic, v. 580.) In the diverging dialects of the 
West-Caucasian languages, Arminius, the Cherus- 
can name (Tac. Ann. ii.), and Herminius, are per- 
haps cognate appellations. [ W. B. I).J 

HERMI'NUS (’EputVos), a Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, a contemporary of Demonax (called by 
Porphyrius, Vit. Plot. *20, a stoic). He appears to 
have written commentaries on most of the works 
of Aristotle. Simplicius ( ad ArUt. do. Carlo, ii. 
23, fol. 105) says he was the instructor of Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias. His writings, of which no- 
thing now remains, arc frequently referred to by 
Boethius, who mentions a treatise by him, trtpl 
'Ep/arjudas, as also Analytica and Topica. ( Lucian, 
Demon. $ 56 ; Fabric. Uibl. Grace. vol. iii. p. 
495.) [C. P. M.] 

IIE’RMION (’Eppluy), a son of Europs, afld 
grandson of Phoroneus, was, according to a tradi- 
tion of Ilermione, the founder of that town on the 
south-east coast of Peloponnesus. (Pans. ii. 34. 
§ 5.) [L. S.] 

HERMI'ONE ( Eppilvri), the only daughter of 
*£ Menelaus and Helena, and beautiful, like the golden 
f Aphrodite. (Horn. Od. iv. 14, II. iii. 175). As 
r jbe was a grand-daughter of Leda, the mother of 
jBfehaia, Virgil ( Acn . iii. 328) calls her Lcdaea. 
T)i^ng the war against Troy, Menelaus promised 
marriage to Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus) ; and 
after his return he fulfilled his promise. (Od. iv. 
4, dec.) This Homeric tradition differs from those 
later writers. According to Euripides (Andront. 
891, &c. ; comp. Pind. Nem. vii. 43 ; Hygin. Fab. 
1*23), Menelaus, previous to his expedition against 
Troy, had promised Ilermione to Orestes. After 
the return of Neoptolemus, Orestes informed him 
of this, and claimed Ilermione for himself ; but 
Neoptolemus haughtily refused to give her up. 
Orestes, in revenge, incited the ^elphians against 
} ) him, and Neoptolemus was slain. In the mcan- 
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time Orestes carried off Ilermione from the house 
of Peleus, and she, in remembrance of her former 
love for Orestes, followed him. She hod also 
reason to fear the revenge of Neoptolemus, for she 
had made an attempt to murder Andromache* 
whom Neoptolemus seemed to love more than her, 
but had been prevented from commitring the crime. 
According to others, Menelaus betrothed Her at 
Troy to Neoptolemus; but in the meantime her 
grandfather, Tyndareus, promised her to Orestes, 
and actually gave her in marriage to him. Neop- 
tolemus, on his return, took possession of her by 
force, but was slain soon after either at Delphi or 
in his own home at Phthia. ( Virg. Aetu iii. 327* 
xi. 264 ; Sopflocl. ap. JSustath. ad Horn. p. 1479.) 
Ilermione had no children by Neoptolemus (Eurip. 
Androm. 33; Paus, i. 11. § 1; Schol. ad Pind. 
Nem. vii. 58), but by Orestes, whose wife she ulti- 
mately became, she was the mother of Tisamenus. 
(Paus. i. 33. § 7, ii. 18. § 5.) THI Lacedaemo- 
nians dedicated a statue of her, the work of Calarais, 
at Delphi. (Paus. x. 16. § 2.) A scholiast on 
Pindar (Nem. x. 12) calls her the wife of Dio- 
medes, and Hesychius (s. r.) states that Ilermione 
was a surname of Persephone at Syracuse. [L. Hj 

HERMIPPUS* ("E Pfuinros). 1. An Athenian 
comic poet of the old comedy, was the son of 
Lysis and the brother of the comic poet Myr- 
tilus. He was a little younger than Telecleides, 
but older than Eupolis and Aristophanes (Suid. 
s.v.). lie vehemently attacked Pericles, espe- 
cially on the occasion of Aspaaia’s acquittal on the 
charge of daeGaci, and in connection with the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. (Plut Peric. 3*2, 
33.) He also attacked Ilyperbolus. (Aristoph. 
Nub. v. 553, and Schol.) According to Suidas, 
he wrote forty plays, and his chief actor was 
Simennon (Schol. in Aristoph. Nub. 53 5, 537, 542). 
There are extant of his plays several fragments and 
nine titles; viz. ’AOrjear yoval, ’AproiroiKtBts, &.yp6- 
tcu, Evpdmj, ©tot, KipKuwes, Motpat, Jirpariurtu, 
$>oppo<p6pot. The statement of Athenaeus (xv. p. 
699, a.) that Hermippus also wrote parodies, seems 
to refer not to any separate works of his, but to 
parodies contained in his plays, of which there ore 
examples in the extant fragments, as well as in 
the plays of other comic poets. 

Besides the comedies of Hermippus, several of 
the ancient writers quote his lambics , Trimeters, 
and Tetrameters. Meineke’s analysis of these 
quotations leaves little room to doubt that Her- 
inippus published scurrilous poems, like those of 
the old iambic poets, partly in Iambic trimeters, 
and partly in trochaic tetrameters. (Meinc^e, 
Fray. Com. Grace, vol. i. pp. 90 — 99, vol. ii. pp. 
380 — 417 ; Bergk, Comment, de Rdiq. Com* Ait . 
Ant. c. 3.) 

2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished philosopher, sur- 
named by the ancient writers the GaJlhnacheian 
(o KaWi/jAxtios). From this title it m&y be in- 
ferred that he was a disciple of Callimachus about 
the middle of the third century B. c., while the. 
fact of his having written the life of Chryaippus 
proves that he lived to* about the end of thetcen- 
tury. Ii is writings seem to have been of very greqt. 
importance and value. (Joseph, e. Apian, i. 22 J 
Hieronym. dc Fir. Tllustr. Praef.) They are re- 
peatedly referred to by the ancient writers, under 
many titles, of which, however, most, if nut all, 
seem to have been chapters of his great tuogcpi- 
phical work, which is often quoted under tfre,tffo’ 
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of Blot. It can scarcely be doubted that the follow 
ing were portions of that work : n tpl r&v iv ITai- 
8tl§ Aafi^dvrtoy (Westermann believes this to have 
been the title of the whole work), — n«/»l ra>v brrd 
rwy UopoBcr&y, — B toi rwv Aocrd- 
of which a great portion was occupied with the 
life of Pythagoras, and which also contained lives of 
Empedocles, Heracleitus, Democritus, Zeno, So- 
crates, Plato, Aristotle, Antisthenes, Diogenes, 
Stilpo, Epicurus,'' Theophrastus, Heracleides, De- 
metrius Phalereus, Chrysippus, and others, — B ioi 
ruv *P i/rdpwv, under which, again, may be in- 
cluded the titles TTtpl ropylou, Ilepl ’ looupdrovs , 
Tltpl rwy 'looupdrovs Mafhjrfv. The tyork seems 
also to have contained lives of historians (Marcell. 
Vit. Tkuc. 18), and of poets, for we have the title 
Il«pl 'IinreJvoKTor. It is not improbable that the 
treatise Itspl ruv itihrptipdvTvv Iv TlaiSda AovAuc 
also belonged to ^)ie same great work, but the sub- 
ject creates a suspicion that it may belong to Iler- 
iqippus of Berytus. There is more uncertainty 
about the work Ilepl Mayuc, and about several 
miscellaneous quotations on points of geography, 
music, and astronomy. If the Hcrmippus whom 
Athenaeus quotes under the surname of 6 dfrrpoAo- 
yiuds (xi. p. 478, a.) be a different person, the 
work Ilfpl M dyo»v and the astronomical quotations 
* would naturally be referred to him. Lastly, Sto- 
baeus ( Serm . 5) quotes from the work of a certain 
Hcrmippus, 2vvaywyJ) r&v uoAcis dya<pa>yij64 vruiv 
e£ 'O prjpou. Perhaps this work should be assigned 
to Herra^jpus of Berytus. (Vossius, dc Hist, (trace. 
pp. 138 — 140, ed. Westermann; Fabric. Hill. 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 495 ; Lozynski, Hcrmippi Smyr- 
ruiei Fcripatetiei Fmgmenta. Bonn, 1882, 8vo. ; 
Preller, in J aim's Jahrb'uchcr fiir Philologic , vol. 
xvii. p. 159 ; Clinton, Fust. Ilellen. vol. iii. p. 
518.) 

3. Of Berytus, a grammarian, who flourished 
under Trajan and Hadrian. By birth he was a 
slave, but having become the disciple of Philo 
Biblius, he was recommended by him to llerennius 
Severus, and attained to great eminence by his elo- 
quence and learning.’ He wrote many works, 

% among which were an account of dreams in five 
books (Tertull. De Anim. 46), and a book Tltpl 
‘E68opd8os (Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 291). He is 
also quoted again by Clemens (Strom, i. p. 132), 
and by Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v. *P aStvva. 
(Suid. t. W. "Epjunnroj, NiuaySpas ; Vossius, De 
Hid. Graec. pp. 262, 263, ed. Westermann.) 

4. There is a dialogue on astrology, in two 
books, under the name of "Eppimros, which is not 
the name of the author but of the principal speaker. 
It was printed by Fabricius {Bilk. Graec. vol. xii. 
p. 261, old edition ; comp. vol. iv. p. 159, ed. Har- 
less), and has been re-edited by 0. D. Bloch. 

( Hcrmippus^ incerti anctoria Christiana Dialogue s. 
de Astrologia Libri II. Gr. ex apog. cod. Vatic. 
Havniae, 1880, 8vo.) (P. S.] 

HBRMO'CHARES. [Acontius; Ctksylla.] 

HE'RMOCLES CEp/toa^s), of Rhodes, a sta- 
tuary, tfhp made the bronze statue of Combabus in 
the temple of Hem at Hierapolis in Syria. He 
lived, therefore, in the reign of Antioch us II. 
(Soter), about b. c. 280, and belonged, no doubt, 
like Chares, to the Rhodian school of artists, who 
were the followers of Lysippus. (Lucian, de. Dea 
Sfrta, 26 .) [P. S.) 

HJSRMO'CRATES ('EppoKpdrv). 1. Son of 
Hermon, a Syracusan, and one of the most eminent 
vol. II. 
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citizens of that state at the time of the Athenian 
invasion. We have no account of his early life or 
rise, but his family must have been illustrious, for, 
according to Timaeus (op. Longin. iv. 3 ; comp, 
also Plut. Nir. 1 ), it claimed descent from the god 
Hermes, and it is evident that he was a person of 
consideration and influence in the s$ate as early as 
u. c. 424, as he was one of the deputies sent by the 
Syracusans to the general congress of the Greek 
cities of Sicily, held at Gela in the summer of that 
year. Thucydides, who puts a long speech into 
his mouth on that occasion, ascribes mainly to his 
influence the resolution adopted by the assembled 
deputies to terminate the troubles of Sicily by a 
general peace. (Thuc. iv. 58, 65 ; Timaeus, ap. 
Polyb. xii. Frag. Vat. 22.) In 415, when the 
news of the impending invasion from Athens came 
to be generally rife, though still discredited by 
many, Hermocrates again came forward to urge the 
truth of the rumour, and the necessity of imme- 
diate preparations for defence. (Tliuq. vi. 32 — 
35.) It does not appear that he at this time held 
any public situation or command ; but in the fol- 
lowing winter, after the first defeat of the Syra- 
cusans by the Athenians, he represented this dis- 
aster as owing to the too great number as well as 
insufficient authority of their generals, and thus 
induced them to appoint himself, together with 
Heracleides and Sicanus, to be commanders- in- 
chief, with full powers. (Thuc. vi. 72, 73 ; Plut. 
A 7c. 16 ; Diod. xiii. 4; who, however, places their 
appointment too early.) He was soon after sent to 
Ciunarina, to counteract the influence of the Athe- 
nian envoys, and gain the Camarinaeans to the 
alliance of Syracuse, but he only succeeded in in- 
ducing them to remain neutral. (Thuc. vi. 75, 
88.) According to Thucydides, Ilermocrates had 
already given proofs of valour and ability in war, 
before his elevation to the command ; but his first 
proceedings as a general were unsuccessful: his 
great object was to prevent the Athenians from 
makirifc themselves masters of the heights of Kpi- 
polae, above the town, but they landed suddenly 
from Catana, carried the Epipolae by surprise, and 
commenced their lines of circumvallation.. The 
Syracusans next, by' the advice of Hermocrates, 
began to construct a cross wall, to interrupt the 
Athenian lines ; but they were foiled in this 
project too : the Athenians attacked their counter- 
work, and destroyed it, while they themselves 
were repulsed in all their attacks upon the 
Athenian lines. Dispirited by their ill success, 
they laid the blame upon their generals, whom they 
deposed, and appointed three others in their stead. 
(Thuc. vi. 96 — 103.) The arrival of Gylippus soon 
after superseded the new generals, and gave a fresh 
turn to affairs ; but Hermocrates, though now in.*$ 
private situation, was not less active in the servrak, 
of his country : we hear of his heading a chogMK 
band of warriors in resisting the great night attack^ 
on the Epipolae, immediately after the arrival of 
Demosthenes (Diod. xiii. 11): he is also mentioned 
as joining with Gylippus in urging the Syracusans 
to try their fortune again by sea, as well aa by 
land : and when, after the final defeat and de- 
struction of their fleets, the Athenian generals were 
preparing to retreat by land, it was Hermocrates 
who anticipated their purpose, and finding it im- 
possible to induce his countrymen t* march forth 
at once and occupf the passes, nevertheless suc- 
ceeded, by an ingenious stratagem, in causing the 

s s 
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Athenians themselves to defer their departure for allies, laid waste the territories of Metya and Pa* 
two days, a delay which proved fatal to the whole normus, and defeated the Panomitans in a battle, 
army. (Thuc. vii. 21, 73 ; Diod. xiii. 18 ; Pint. By these means he acquired great fame and popu* 
Nio. 26.) Thucydides makes no mention of the liirity, which were still increased when in the fol- 
part taken by Hermocrates in regard to the Athe- lowing year (n. c. 407) he repaired to Himera, and 
nian prisoners, but both Diodorus and Plutarch finding that the bones of the Syracusans who had 
represent him as exerting all his influence with hif been slain in battle against the Carthaginians two 
countrymen, though unsuccessfully, to save the years before still lay there unburied, caused them 
lives of Nicias and Demosthenes. According to a to be gathered up, and removed with all due fime- 
statement of Timaeus, preserved by the latter au- ral honours to Syracuse. But, though the revulsion 
thor, when he found all his efforts fruitless, he of feeling thus excited led to the banishment of 
gave a private intimation to the two generals that Diodes, and other leaders of the opposite party, 
they might anticipate the ignominy of a public ex* yet the sentence of exile against Hermocrates still 
ecution by a voluntary death. (Diod. xiii. 19; remained unreversed. Not long afterwards he ap- 
Plut. iVie. 28.) proached Syracuse with a considerable force, and 

After the destruction of the Athenian armament was admitted by some of his friends into the city ; 


in Sicily, Hermocrates employed all his influence 
with his countrymen to induce them to support 
with vigour their allies the Lacedaemonians in the 
war in Greece itself. But he only succeeded in 
prevailing upon them to send a squadron of twenty 
triremes (to which the Selinuntians added two 
more) ; and with this small force he himself, with 
two colleagues in the command, joined the Lace- 
daemonian fleet under Astyochus, before the close 
of the summer of 412. (Thuc. viii. 26 ; Diodorus, 
however, raises the number of the ships to thirty- 
five, xiii. 34.) But, trifling as this succour ap- 
pears, the Syracusan squadron bore an important 
part in many of the subsequent operations, and 
particularly in the action off Cynossema, in which 
it formed the right wing of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet ; and though unable to prevent the defeat of 
its allies, escaped with the loss of only one ship. 
(Thuc. viii. 104 — 106; Diod. xiii. 39.) It is pro- 
bably of this action that Polybius was thinking, 
when he states {Frag. Vat. xii. 23) that Jlermo- 
crates was present at the battle of Aegos Potamoi, 
which is clearly erroneous. During these services 
Hermocrates, we are told, conciliated in the highest 
degree the favour both of the allies and of his own 
troops ; and acquired such popularity with the 
latter, that w'hen (in 409 B.C.) news arrived that 
he as well as his colleagues had been sentenced to 
banishpient by a decree of the Syracusan people, 
and new commanders appointed to replace them, 
the officers and crews of the squadron not only 
insisted on their retaining the command until the 
actual arrival of their successors, but many of them 
offered their services to Hermocrates to effect his 
restoration to his country. He however urged the 
duty of obedience to the laws ; and, after handing 
over the squadron to the new generals, repaired to 
Lacedaemon to counteract the intrigues of Tissa- 
pheraes, to whom he had given personal offence. 
From thence he returned to Asia, to the court of 
Pharnabozua, who furnished him with money to 
jbuld ships and raise mercenary troops, for the ptir- 
fiee of effecting his return to Syracuse. (Xen. 
HetL i. 1. § 27—31 ; Thuc. viii. 85; Diod. xiii. 63.) 
With a force of five triremes and 1000 soldiers, 
he sailed to Messana, and from thence in conjunc- 
tion with the refugees from Himera, and, with the 
co-operation of his own party in Syracuse, attempted 
to bring about a revolution in that city. But fail- 
ing in. mat scheme, he hastened to Selinus, at this 
time still in ruins, after its destruction by the Car- 
thaginians, rebuilt a part of the city, and collected 
thither its ftfugees from all parts of Sicily. He 
thus converted it into a stronghold, from whence 
he carried on hostilities against the Carthaginian 


but was followed in the first instance only by a 
select band, which the Syracusans no sooner dis* 
covered than they took up arms, and attacked and 
slew him, together with the greater part of his fol- 
lowers, before his troops could come to their assist- 
ance. (Diod. xiii. 63, 75.) The character of 
Hermocrates is one of the brightest and purest in 
the history of Syracuse ; and the ancient republics 
present tew more striking instances of moderation 
and wisdom, combined with the most steady par 
triotism ; while his abilities, # both as a statesman 
and a warrior, were such as to earn for- him the 
praise of being ranked in after ages as on a level in 
these respects with Timoleon and Pyrrhus. (Polyb. 
Frag. Vat. xii. 22.) We do not learn that Her- 
mocrates left a son ; his daughter was ^narried, 
after his death, to the tyrant Dionysius. (Diod. 
xiii. 96 ; Plut. Dion. 3.) 

2. Father of Dionysius the elder, tyrant of Sy- 
racuse. 

3. A Rhodian, who, according to Plutarch, was 

sent by Artaxerxes Mnemon to Greece, during the 
expedition of tAgcsilaus in Asia, to gain over the 
other states of Greece by large bribes, and thus 
compel the Spartans to recal Agesilaus. (Plut. 
Artajc. 20.) There can be little doubt that the 
same person is meant who is called by Xenophon 
{Hell. iii. 5. § 1) Timoc rates, and who was sent, it 
appears, not by the king himself, but by the satrap 
Tithraustes. [E. H. B.] 

HERM (/CRATES ('EpuoKpdrys). 1. A dis- 
ciple of Socrates, mentioned by Xenophon (Mem. 
i. 2. § 48) as one of those whose character and 
conduct refuted the charge brought against Socrates 
of corrupting those who associated with him. 

2. A rhetorician, a native of Phocaea. He .was 
the grandson of the sophist Attalus, and studied 
under Claudius Rufinua of Smyrna. He died at 
the age of twenty-five, or twenty-eight, according 
to other accounts. Philostmtus (ViL Sopkitt. ii. 
25) pronounces him one of the moat distinguished 
rhetoricians of his age. (Fabric. WbL Orate, vol. 
vi. p. 131.) 

3. A grammarian, a native of lasns. Nothing more 
is known of him than that ha was the instructor 
of Callimachus. [Callimachus.] £C. P.M.] 

1IERM 0'CIIATES (*E g/mapdrijr), a physician 
mentioned by Martial in one of Mi epigrams (vi. 
53), the point of which seems to he borrowed 
from one by Luciiius in the Greek Ajathology (xi. 
257, vol. ii. p. 59, ed. Tsucbn.) If the name ie 
not a fictitious one, Hermocrates may have lived in 
the first century after Christ. [W. A.Gv* 

H E RMO'CREQN anarakiwt 

and Bculptor, was the builder of a gigaatia sod 
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beautiful altar at Parium on the Propontis. (Strab. 
atia p. 487, a. ; xiii. p. 588, h.) [P. S.] 

HERMO'CREON (‘E \ppoKplvv), the author of 
two simple and. elegant epigrams in the Greek An- 
thology. His time is not known. ( Brunck, Anal. 
vol. i.i p.252 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graee. vol. ii. p. 229, 
voL xiii. pi 902 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 
477#) [P. S ] 

HERMODO'RUS (*E ptffopos). 1. Of Ephesus, 
a person of great distinction, but was expelled by 
his fellow-citizens, for which Heracleitus censured 
them very severely. ( Diog. LaerL ix. 2 ; Cic. Tu^p. 
v. 36.) He is said to have gone to Rome to have 
explained to the decemvirs the Greek laws, and 
thus assisted them in drawing up the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, b. c. 451. (Pompon, de Grig. Jur. 
Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 4.) Pliny (H.N. xxxiv. 1 1 ) further 
states, that the Romans expressed their gratitude 
towards him, by erecting a statue to him in the 
comitium. This story of his having assisted the 
decemvirs has been treated by some modern critics 
as a fiction, or at least has been modified in a 
manner whicK reduces his influence upon that le- 
gislation to a mere nothing. But, in the first 
plnce, it would be arbitrary to reject the authority 
of Pomponius, or to doubt the merits of Hermodo- 
rus, which are sufficiently attested by the statue in 
the comitium, and, in the second, there is nothing 
at all improbable in the statement, that a distin- 
guished Greek assisted the Romans in the framing 
of written laws, in which they were surely less 
experienced than the Greeks. In what his assist- 
ance consisted is only matter of conjecture : he 
probably gave accounts of the laws of some Greef 
states with which he was acquainted, and we may 
further believe with Niebuhr {Hint, of Home, vol. ii. 
p. 310), that the share he took related only to the 
constitution. (Ser. Gratama, de Ilennodoro Ephesio 
vero XII. Tabularum A tic tore, Gitningen, 1818, 
4 to.) 

2. A disciple of Plato, is said to have circulated 
the works of Plato, and to have sold them in Sicily, 
whence arose the proverb A 6younv 'Ep/miSwpos 
4/xxope6erai. (Suid. s. v. Adyoun ; Cic. ad ntt. 
xiii. 20.) Hermodorus himself appears to hare 
been a philosopher, for we know the titles of two 
works that were attributed to him, viz. Ilepl IlAd- 
rewor and II«p! paBypuarw. (Comp. Diog. Lnert. 
Prooem. 8, ii. 106, iii. 6 ; lonsius, de Script. Hist. 
Philos, i. 10. 2.) 

3. An Epicurean philosopher, known only from 
Lucian ( Ioaromempp . 16), Wording to whom he 
committed perjury for a bribe of 1000 drachmae. 

4. A lyric poet, whose songs were incorporated 
in the Anthology of Meleager. We still possess 

epigram of his on the Aphrodite of Cnidus 
(Brunck, AnalecL i. 162), but he is otherwise un- 
known. There is a fragment of two lines qnoted 
by Stobaeus (Flor. tit. lx. 2), under the name of 
Hermodotua, which, aocoiding to some critics, is a 
mistake for Hermodorus ; but nothing can be said 
about the matter. (Jacobs, ad AnthoL xiii. p. 
902;) [L. a) 

HERMODO'RUS, of Salamis, was the archi- 
tect of the temple of Man in the Flarainian Circus 
(Cornel Nepos, op. Priscian , Gr. Lot. viii. col. 
792, Ft. xi), and also, if we accept the emendation 
of Tumebus (Hermodori for Hermodi), of the 
teoipb of Jupiter Stator in the portico of Metellus 
M a cedo nians (Vitruv. til 2. § 3, Schneider). There 
was else a Hermodorus of Salamis, a naval architect 
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at Rome, whom the great Antonius defended in the 
year of his consulship, b. c. 99. (Cicero, de Orat. i. 
12.) Now Metellus triumphed over Andriscus in 
b.c. 148. These two architects, therefore, can 
hardly be the same. In feet, the conjecture of 
Tumebus is suspicious, for the very reason that it 
is so plausible. Schneider reads hujtumodi instead 
of the Hermodi of the MSS. ( Comment, in Vitruv. 
l.c.) [P. S.] 

IIE'RMODUS. [Hermodorus, of Salamis.] 

HERMO'GENES ('Eppoyitrys). 1. A son of 
Crito, the friend of Socrates, and, like his father, a 
disciple of Socrates. (Diog. Laert. ii. 121.) 

2. A son of Hipponicus, and a brother of the 
wealthy Callias, is introduced by Plato in his dia- 
logue Cratylus as one of the interlocutors, and main- 
tains that all the words of a language were formed 
by an agreement of men among themselves. Dio- 
genes Laertius (iii. 6) states that he was one of 
the teachers of Plato, but no other writer has men- 
tioned this, although there was no wjtnt of oppor- 
tunities ; and it is further clear from the Cratylus, 
that Hennogencs was not a man either of talent or 
gaming, and that he scarcely knew the elements 
of philosophy. Althongh he belonged to the great 
family of Callias, he is mentioned by Xenophon 
as a man of very little property : this is accounted 
for by some by the supposition that Hermogenes 
was not a legitimate son of Hipponicus, but only a 
v66os. Plato (Cratyl. p. 391, c.), on the other 
hand, suggests that he was Ohjustly deprived of his 
property by Callias, his brother. (Oomp. Xenoph. 
Mentor, ii. 10. § 3, Convir. i. 3, Aped. 2 ; Groen 
van Prinsterer, Prosopogr. Plat. p. 225 ; C. F. 
Hermann, Gesch. u. System der Plat. Philos, i. pp. 

47, 654.) 

3. A banker at Rome, who is called by Cicero 
(ad Alt. xii. 25, 30) his debtor, in B.C. 45. If, as 
is commonly supposed, he is the same as iftrrao- 
genes Clodius, who is mentioned by Cicero in a 
letter of the same year (ad Att. xiii. 28), he was a 
freedman of Clodius. 

4. An architect of Alabanda, in Caria, who in- 
vented what was called the pseudodipterus, that is, 
a form of a temple, with apparently two rows of 
columns, whereby he effected a great saving both 
of money and labour in the construction of temples. 
(Vitniv. iii. 2. § 6, 3. § 8.) His great object as 
an architect was to increase the taste for the Ionic 
form of temples, in preference to Doric temples. 
(Vitruv. iv. 3. § 1.) He was further the author 
of two works which are now lost ; the one was a 
description of the temple of Diana which he had 
built at Magnesia, a pseudodipterus, and the other 
a description of a temple of Bacchus, in Teos, a 
monoptcrus. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 12.) 

5. A sculptor of the island of Cytheia, who, ac- 

cording to Pausanias (ii. 2. § 7), made a statue 4|fe 
Aphrodite, which stood at Corinth. w 

6. One of the most celebrated Greek rhetoriciaiiii. 

He was a son of Calippns and a native of Tarsus, 
and lived in the reign of the emperor M. Aurelius, * 
a. d. 161 — 180. He bore the surname of (wmfp, 
that is, the scratcher or polisher, either with refer- 
ence to his vehement temperament, or to die great 
polish which he strongly recommended as (Hie of 
the principal requisites in a written composition. 

He was, according to all accounts, a man endowed 
with extraordinary talents ; for at the%ge of fifteen 

he had already acquired so great a reputation as 
an orator, that the emperor M, Aurelius desired to 
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hear him, and admired and richly rewarded him 5« ourijr, and their subdivisions; he Examines them 
for his wonderful talent. Shortly after this he was from eight different points of view, and shows how 
appointed public teacher of rhetoric, and at the age by a skilful application of them the orator is most 
of seventeen he began his career as a writer, which sure of gaining his end. In this discussion, too, 
unfortunately did not last long, for at the age of every point is illustrated by examples, chiefly from 
twenty-five he fell into a mental debility, which the orators, accompanied by some very ingenious 
rendered him entirely unfit for further literary and remarks. The work is printed in th'#editions of 


intellectual occupation, and of which he never got 
rid, although he lived to an advanced age ; so that 
he was a man in the time of his youth, and a child 
during his maturer years. After his death his 
heart is said to have been found covered with hair. 
(Philostr. ViL Soph. ii. 7 ; Suid. Ilesych. s. v. 
*Epftoy4vijs ; Eudoc. p. 165 ; Schol. ad Ilermog. 
wept ardtrtuv, in Olearius’s note on Philostr. 1. c.) 


Aldus and Laurentius, and separately at Paris, 
1531, 4to., and with a Lat. transl. and notes by 
Sturm, Argentorat, 1571, 8vo. The best edition 
is that in Walz, libel. Grata, vol. iii., who has also 

J ublished the Greek commentaries by Syrianus and 
oh. Siceliota (vols. vi. and vii. Comp. Spengel, 
2vvayurytl rex. pp. 195, dec., 227, &C.) 

(4.) fl «p\ fx«86Sov B(ip6ttitos (De apto et solerli 


If we may judge from what Hermogenes did at so genere dicendi Method us), forms a sort of appendix 
early an age, there can be little doubt that he to the preceding work, and contains suggestions for 
urould have far excelled all other Greek rhetorici- the proper application of the rules there laid down, 
am, if he had remained in the full possession of his together with other useful remarks. It is printed in 
mental powers. His works, five in number, which the editions of Aldus, Wechel, Laurentius, Sturm, 
are still extant, form together a complete system of and best in Walz’a Iihet. Graec . vol. iii., who has 
rhetoric, and were for a long time used in all the also published the Greek commentaries by Ore- 
rhetorical schools as manuals. Many distinguished gorius Corinthius (vol. vii.). The work is said to 
rhetoricians and grammarians wrote commentary have been left unfinished by the author, and to 
upon them, some of which are still extant ; many have been completed by two later rhetoricians, Mi- 
also made abridgments of the works of Hermogenes, nucianus and Apsines. (Matth. Cnmariota, Compmd, 
for the use of schools, and the abridgment of Aph- Iihet. p. 1*2, ed. Iloeschcl, Augsburg, 1594, 4 to.) 
thonius at length supplanted the original in moat (5.) n poyvgvd<rpara, that is, practical instruc- 
schools. The works of Hermogenes are: — tions in oratory according to given models. A very 

(1.) T4 X m prfTopucfl irfpl r uu enantuv, was L convenient abridgment of this work was made by 
composed by the autttr at the age of eighteen, and ” Aphthonius, in consequence of which the original 
on the principles laid down by Hermagoms. The fell into oblivion? Rut its great reputation in oil- 
work treats of the points and questions whieh an Jtiquity is attested by the fact, that the learned 
orator, in civil cases, has to Jake into his consider- grammarian, 1‘riscian, made a Latin translation of 
ation ; it examines every one separately, and thence it, with some additions of his own, undor the title 
deduces the rules which a speaker has to observe, of Praeeaercitamenta Rhetorica ex Ilermogcne. 
(See the whole reduced to a tabular view in West- (Putscliius, dram. fxtt. p. 1 329, &c. ; Fr. Pithoeus, 
ermann’s Gesch. der Grieck. Beredtsumkeit, p. 325.) Rhetor. Lat. p. 322, Ac.) This Latin version of 
The work is a very useful guide to those who Priscian was tor a long time the only edition of the 
prepare themselves for speaking in the courts of Progymnasmata, until the Greek original was found 
justice. We still possess the commentaries which in a MS. at Turin, from which it was published 
were written upon it by Syrianus, Sosipatcr, and by lleeren in the BiUioth.fiir alle TM. «nd K uit ft, 
Marcellinu*. It is printed in the Rhetores of parts viii. and ix. (Gottingen, 1791), and by 
Aldus, voL i. pp. 1 — 179, and has been edited \rord in the Classical Journal* parts v. — viii. A 
separately at Paris (1530 and 1538, 4to. ex off. separate edition was published by G. Veesenmever, 
Wechelii), by J. Caselius (Rostock, 1583, 8vo.), Numheig, 1812, 8vo. It is also contained* in 
E. Storm (Argentorat. 1570, with a Latin transl 


Krehl’s edition of Priscian, vol. ii. p. 419, &c., bnt 
best in Whiz's Rhetor. Grate, vol. i. p. 9, Ac., who 


has collated six other MSS. besides the Turin one. 

Some of the works of Hermogenes ore lost, sock 
as a commentary on Demosthenes (t It &t)poo84in\v 


and scholia), G. Laurentius (Col. Allobrog. 1614, 

8vo.), and M. Corales (Venice, 1799, 4to.). The 
extant scholia are printed in Walz, Rhetor. Grate. 
vols. iv. vi. and vii. 

(2J II ept etjplatus (De Inventione), in four books, i broptdlfmra, Syrian. Sd Ilermog. Proleg. ad Idea*, 
contains instructions about the proper composition p. 195, ed. Spengel), of which a work on the Lep- 
of an oration, discussing first the introduction, then tinea, to which Hermogenes himself alludes (De 
the plan of the whole, viz. the exposition of the Method. 24), may have been only a part. Another 
subject, the argumentation, the refutation of ob- work, which is likewise lost, was entitled 
jections that may be raised, and lastly, on the 7 poppa iripl wpooiplov, (Schol. in Heftnog. ap. 
Oratorical ornament and delivery. Every point Walz, vol. iv. p. 31, ap. Aldnm, ii. p. 176.) Stlidos 
Which Hermogenes discusses is illustrated, as in and Eudocia (p. 165) farther mention a work of 
the preceding work, by examples taken from the Hermogenes in two books v TlefA troixiff 2vpfat, 
Attic orators, which greatly enhance the clearness which it not noticed anywhere else, And of which 
and utility of the treatise. It is printed in Aldus's no trace has come down to us. 

Rhetores, in the editions of G. Laurentius, Wechel, All the extant works of HermogehesbeaT sttong 
and Sturm, mentioned above, but best in Walz's marks of the youthful age of the author ; for it 
Rhetor. Grate, vol. iii. We still possess scholia on clear that his judgment and Ifis opinions have not 
the work by an anonymous commentator, printed yet become settled ; be has not the consciousness 
in Aldus's Rhetores, vol. ii. p. 852, Ac. of a man of long experience, and his style is rather 

(3.) TUpi (De Formis Oralorde), in two diffuse, but always clear and unaffected. He Is 
books, treat! of the forms of the oratorical style, of moderate in his judgment and censttte of Other 
which Hermogenes distinguishes seven, viz. <reufnf- rhetoricians, has ft correct appreciation of the iftlrits 
r«/o, plytdos, edWos, yopy^rijt, tf0or, d\if6(ia, of the earlier Greek orators, and eveiy whete tbowu 
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symptoms of a most careful study of the ancients. 
These excellencies, which at once place him on a 
level with the most distinguished teachers of rhe- 
toric, are reasons enough to make us regret that his 
brilliant career was cut off so early and so fatally. 
(Comp. Westermann, Gesch, der Griech. Beredtsam- 
heity § 9f> jgjFabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 69, &c.) 

7. The author of a history of Phrygia, in which 
he also made mention of the Jews. (Schol. ad Apol- 
lon. Rhod . ii. 722 ; Joseph, o. Apion. i. 23 ; comp. 
Plut. de Fluv. 1 7.) 

3. Of Tarsus, an historian of the time of the 
emperor Domitian, who put him to death on ac- 
count of Certain expressions in his history, and 
those who had copied the work for sale were 
nailed on the cross. (Suet. DomiU 10.) 

9. A painter, perhaps a native of Carthage, who. 
lived at the time of Tcrtullian, about the end of 
the second und the begiiuiing of the third century 
of our era, and is known to us only through Ter- 
tulliun, who attacked him most severely, and wrote 
a work against hitn. (Adversns Hermoyeuem.) He 
seems to have been originally a pagan, but after- 
wards to have become a convert to Christianity. 
The cause of the hostility is not very clear ; we 
leArn only that Hermogenes married several times, 
for which Tcrtulliau calls him a man given to vo- 
luptuousness and a heretic. It would also seem 
that llermogenes, who was u man of high education 
and great knowledge, continued to study the pagan 
philosophers after his conversion to Christianity 
and attempted to reconcile scriptural statements 
with the results of philosophical investigations, 
though, according to Tertullian's own statement; 
Ilermogege* did not advance any new or heretical 
opinion on the person of Christ. His enemy also 
calls him a bod painter, and says, ill trite pinyit, 
but to what ho alludes by this expression is uncer- 
tain: some think that llermogenes yiinted subjects 
taken from the pagan mythology, which Tcrtullian 
would surely have expressed more explicitly. The 
philosophical views which Tertullian endeavours 
to refute seem to have been propounded by Her- 
mogenes in a work (adv. Her may. 2), for his enemy 
repeatedly refers to his argumentationcs. (Comp. 
August, de Haems. xli.; Tcrtull. de Monoyam. 16 ; 
Theodoret. Fab. Haeret. i. 19.) Theodoretus and 
Eusebius (Hist. Ecdcs. iv. 24) state, that Theophi- 
lus of Alexandria and Origen also wrote against 
llermogenes, but it is uncertain whether this is the 
satnayga the painter. [L. S.] 

JiERMO'GENES, M. TIGE'LLlUS, a no- 
torious detractor of Horace, who at brat seems to 


that, under the fictitious name of Pantolabus (Sat, 

i. 8, 11, ii. 1, 21), Horace alludes to Hermogenes, 
for the prosody of the two names is the same, so 
that one may be substituted for the other. (Comp. 
Weichert, Poet. Lat. Reliquiae, p. 297, &c.; Kirch- 
ner, Quaestion. Horatianae , p. 42, &c. [L.S.1 

HERMO GENES ( Eppoylwis), of Pontua, was 
pniefcctus praetorio Orientis a. d. 359. He is 
probably the Hermogenes mentioned by Libanius 
as the best of all the magistrates of his time, though 
commonly supposed to be roug]| and severe. This 
character of Hermogenes agrees with that given by 
Ammianus, who says that when Constantius desired 
to establish an inquisitorial tribnnal (a. d. 359 ), on 
occasion of some troubles in Egypt, Hermogenes 
was not appointed, “ as being of too mild a temper.” 
Hermogenes died soon after, and was succeeded in 
his prefecture by Ilelpidius. [Hklpioius.] This 
Hermogenes is to be distinguished from the officer 
of the same name sent to depose Paulus, bishop of 
Constantinople (a. d. 342), and rourdpred in the 
tumult excited by that proceeding ; as well as from 
th| ex-praefeet of Egypt, to whom the emperor Ju- 
lian addressed a letter ; and from the proconsul of 
Achaia, to whom the sophist Himerius addressed 
one of his discourses. It is uncertain from which 
of these persons (if from any) a part of the horses, 
of Cappadocian breed, in the imperial stud were 
called “ Equi Hermogeniani,” by which name they 
are mentioned in edicts of Valentinian I. and of 
Arcadius. (Amm. Mure. xix. 12, xxi. 6 ; Liban. 
de Vita sua, Opera, vol. ii. p. 39, 40, ed. Morell ; 
Phot. JhU. cod. 165 ; Julian. Jipist. 23, Opera, p. 

! 309, e«L Span hem. fol. Lips. 1696 ; Cod. Theod. 
j J 0. tit. 6. § 1 ; 1 5. tfc. 1 0. $ 1 ; Tillemont, Hist, 

! dess Kmp. vol. iv.) [J. C. M.] 

JIKRMO'GENES ('Eppoyiyqs), the name of 
several ancient physicians, whom it is difficult to 
distinguish with certainty. 1. A physician in at- 
j tendance on the emperor Hadrian at the time of 
his death, a. o. 138. (Dion Cass. lxix. 22.) 

2 . A physician mentioned in an epigram of Lu- 
cilius in the Greek Anthology (xi. 257, voL ii. p. 
59, ed. Tauchn), which has been imitated by 
Martial (vi. 53), and also in another epigram in 
the same collection attributed to Nicarchus (xi. 

1 1 4, vol. ii. p. 29). 

3. One of the followers and admirers of Erasis- 
t rat us, mentioned by Galen (DeSimplic. Medicam. 
Temffcr. ac Facult. i. 29, vol. xi. p. 432), who is 
supposed to be the same physician who is said 
in an ancient Greek inscription found at Smyrna 
to have been the son of Charidemus, and to 


bpve been, well disposed towards him, for iu one 
passage (Sat. L 3. 129) be calls him oplimus cantor 
ot modulator (comp. Sal. i. 9. 25), whereas shortly 
afterward* (Sat. i. 10. 80) he speaks of him as an 
opponent and an enemy. The scholiasts of Horace 
attempt to give the reasons why Hermogenes dis- 
liked Hom<$p but there is no necessity for trusting 
to theft inventions, fell Horace bimself gives us suf- 
ficient materials to account for it. Hermogenes 
appear* to have been opposed to Satires altogether 
(Her, Sat U 4. 24, Ac., ii. 1. 23) ; he was a man 
without talent, but yet had a foolish fancy for 
trying hi«. hand at Literature. (Sat i. 10. 18.) 
JKe moved in the society of men without any pre- 
tensions, Mid is described os a singing-master in 
girls’ school*. (Sat i. 10. 80, 90, Ac.) Horace 
.therefore throughout treats Kim with contempt. It 
ita very ingenious and highly probable conjecture 


have written a great number of medical and his- 
torical works. If his father was the physician 
who was one of the followers of Erasistratus [Cha- 
riokmin], he lived probably in the third or second 
century u.c. He is perhaps the same person sail 
in another inscription to have been a native 4 
Tricca in Thessidy. (Mead, Dissert, de Numis 
quibusskitn a Smyrnaets in Atcdkorum Honortm 
pertussis , Lond. 1724, 4to. ; Fabric. Bibl. Grauo* 
vol. xiii. p. 1 80, ed. vet.) [W. A. Chi = 

II K RMOGKN I A'N U S, the latest Roman ju- 
rist from whom there is an extract in the Digest, 
and the last mentioned in the Florentine T pdex . 
He lived in the time of Constantine the Great, 
when the family of the Hermogeniani was in high 
crcdii* from its connection witn the powerful t ape 
of the Anioii (Heines, Inner, p. 70). In Dig. 48 . 
tit. 15. s. ult., he says that toe pecuniary punish* 
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ment of the Lftx Fabia de Plagiariis had fallen 
into disuse. Now that penalty was still in exist- 
ence in the reign of Diocletian and Maximilian 
(Cod. 9. tit. 20. s. 6), w,ho first made kidnapping 
a capita] offence (Cod. 9. tit. 20. s. 7). He was 
acquainted (Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 7) with the consti- 
tution of Constantine, bearing date a. d. 331, by 
which the right of appeal from the sentences of the 
praefecti praetorio was abolished (Cod. Theod. 11. 
tit. 30. s. 16; Cod. Just. 7. tit. 62. s. 19). Jacques 
Oodefroi, in the conynencement of his Prolegomena 
to the Theodosian Code (vol. i. p. 193), cites 
several passages which make it likely that Hermo- 
geniamis survived Constantine, and wrote under 
the reign of his sons. Thus, in Dig. 28. tit. 1. 
s. 41, Dig. 39. tit. 4. s. 10, Dig. 49. tit. 14. s. 46. 
$ 7, he speaks of principes and imjyeratores in the 
plural number. The fact of his being contemporary 
with Constantine may have led to the notion that 
he was a Christian. Bertrandus ( de Jurisp. i. 38) 
endeavours to prove that he was so. from the men- 
tion which he makes in Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 60, of 
divorce, “ Propter sacerdotium, vel etiam sterilita- 
tem ; ” but, on the one hand, a divorce for barren- 
ness was not in conformity with the then prevalent 
doctrine of the Christian church, and, on the other 
hand, it was not unusual for Gentiles, on entering 
the priesthood, to dismiss their wives. (Tcrtullian, 
ad Uxorem, lib. i.) 

Before his time, the living spirit of jurisprudence 
had departed, lie is a mere compiler, and his j 
language, like that of Charisius, is infected with | 
barbarisms. He wrote Juris Epitomae in six^ooks, i 
following the arrangement of the edict (Big. 1. 
tit. 5. a. 2). He appears in particular to have 
copied from Paulus, by whose side he is repeatedly 
q listed in the Digest. From his Epitomae there 
are 106 extracts in the Digest, occupying about ten 
pages in the Palingenesia of HommeL From the in- 
scription of Dig. 36. tit. 1. s. 1 4, it has been supposed 
that he wrote Lihri Fideicommissorum , but there 
is no mention of such a work in the Florentine 
Index; and, as the preceding .and following extracts I 
are taken from Ulpian’s Lihri IV. Fideteammis- j 
soram,. it is not unlikely that his name has been 
inserted by mistake, instead of Ulpian's. 

It is probable that he was the compiler of the 
Codex Hermogenianus ( Diet . of Ant. s.v.Crjdcx 
Oregorianut and Hermogenianus ), but so many 
persons of the same name lived nearly at the same 
time, that this cannot be affirmed with certainty. 
(Ritter, ad Heinec. Hist. Jur. Rom. ( 369). 

(Strauchius, Vitae Vet.JCt. p. 22; Jos. Finestres, 
Comment, in Ilermogeniani ICti Juris Epit. Libras 
VI. 4to. Cervariae Lacetanorum, 17-57 ; Manage, 
Amoen. Jur. c. 1 1 ; Guil. Grotius. de Vit. ICtorum , 
ii. 12. § 8 ; Bynkers, Ohs. vi. 21 ; Zimmcm, 
R. R. (I. vol. i. « 104.) * (J. T. G.] 

HERMOLATJS (%p6\a os), son of Sopolis, 
was one of the Macedonian youths who, according 
to a custom instituted by Philip, attended Alex- 
ander the Great as pages. It was during the 
residence of the king at Bactra in the spring of 
b. c. 327, that a circumstance occurred which led 
him, in conjunction with some of bis fellow pages, 
to form a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. 
Among the duties of the pages, who were in almost 
constant attendance on the king's person, was that 
of accompanying him when hunting, and it was on 
one of these occasions that he gave offence to the 
king, by' slaying a wild boar, without waiting to } 
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allow Alexander the first blow. Highly incensed 
at this breach of discipline, the king ordered him 
to be chastised with stripes, and further punished 
by being deprived of his horse. Hermolaus, a lad 
of high spirit, already verging on manhood, could 
not brook this indignity : his resentment was in- 
flamed by the exhortations of the philosopher Cal- 
listhenes, to whom he had previously attached 
himself as a pupil, and by tne sympathy of his 
most intimate friend among his brother pages, Sos- 
tratus. The two youths in concert at length 
formed the scheme of assassinating the king while 
he slept, the duty of guarding his bed chamber de- 
volving upon the different pages in rotation. They 
communicated their plan to four of their companions, 
and the secret was inviolably kept, though thirty- 
two days are said to have elapsed before they bad 
an opportunity of executing their project. But all 
things having been at length arranged for a certain 
night, during which Antipater, one of their num- 
ber, was to keep watch, the scheme was accident- 
ally foiled, by Alexander remaining all night at a 
drinking party, and the next day the plot was di- 
vulged by another of the pages, -to whom it was 
communicated, in hopes of inducing him to take 
part in it. Hermolaus and his accomplices were 
immediately arrested, and subsequently brought 
before the assembled Macedonians, by whom they 
were stoned to death. It appears, however, that 
they had been previously submitted to examination 
by torture, when, according to one account, they 
implicated C'allisthcnes also in their conspiracy ; 
according to another, and on the whole a more 
probable one, they maintained that the plot had 
been wholly of their own devising. [Cailisthb- 
nbs.] Some authors also represented Hermolaus 
as uttering before the assembled Macedonians a 
long harangue against the tyranny and injustice 
of Alexander. lArr. Anab. iv. 13, 14 ; Curt. viii. 
6—8 ; Plut. Alex. 55.) f K. H. B.j 

HERMOLA'US (*Ep^A«or), a Greek gram- 
marian of Constantinople, of whom nothing more 
is known with certaintv than that he wrote an 
epitome of the ’Etiiaud of Stephanos of Byzantium, 
which he dedicated to the emperor Justinian. 
(.Suidas, 8. v. 'EppiAaos.) But whether he lived 
in the reign of the first or in that of the second 
emperor of that name cannot be clearly ascertained. 
There seems no reason for doubting that the epi- 
tome of Hermolaus is the same which is still ex- 
tant, and which bears the title M ’E* r&y idputiir 
l.TKpdt'ov nara imropdvf but without the name 
of the author. In its present form even this epi- 
tome seems to have suffered considerable abridg- 
ment and mutilation. Some passages in the work 
have been sdpposed to furnish a few particulars 
respecting the life of Hermolaus ; bnt as the more 
probable opinion seems to be that they are mere 
verbal extracts from the work of StephanUs, an 
account of them is given under 8 tbphaiws. (Fa- 
bric. Bill. (Jraec. vol. iv. p. 62ft, Ac. ; Westeflpann, 
P roe fat. ad Steph. Byxant. pp.v.xxiv.&c. [C.P.M.] 
HERMOLA'US, statuary. [Polydbct ws.} 
HERMO'LYCUS ('EpfdWnoi), an Athenian, 
son of Euthynua, was distinguished as a pancra- 
tiast, and gained the dpurriTa at the battle of 
Mycale, in b. c. 479. He was slain in the war 
between the Athenians and Caryetiatts, which took 
place about b. c. 468. Pnnsanios mentions a status 
of him in the Acropolis at Athens. (Herod, is, 

1 03 ; Thuc i. OH ; Pans. i. 2&) {& 
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HERMON ("Ep/uvu) jg described by Thucydides 
as commander of the detachment of irtpliroAot, or 
frontier guards, stationed at Munychia, and as 
taking in this capacity a prominent part in the 
sedition against the Four Hundred which Thera- 
menea and Aristocrates excited in Peiraeeus, b. c. 
411. Thjpydides had just mentioned the assassi- 
nation of Phrynichus by one of the irtpLirohoi, and 
from a confusion perhaps of the two passages comes 
the statement of Plutarch (Alcib. c. 25), that the 
assassin was Hermon, and that he received a crown 
in honour of it. Such a supposition is wholly 
inconsistent alike with the historian's narrative 
and ■ the facts mentioned by the orators. ( Lys. c. 
Agorot, p.492; I^curgus, ad I^eocr. p. 217.) It 
is hardly even a plausible hypothesis to identify 
him with the" commander of the ntplvoKot, at 
whose house, it appeared by the confession of an 
accomplice, secret meetings had been held. (Thuc. 
viii. 92.) llut he is probably the same who is men- 
tioned in the inscription (Biickh, Inner. Grate. i. 
p. 221), which records the monies paid by the 
keepers of the treasury of Athena in the Acropolis 
during the year beginning at Midsummer u. c. 
410. One of the earliest items is “to Hermon 
for his command at Pyles.” The place was taken 
no long time after, probably in the next winter 
but one. [A. H. C.] 

HERMON ("E ,piM»p) y or, as some write it, 
.HERMONAX, a Greek grammarian, who made : 
the dialect spoken in the island of Crete his parti- I 
cular study, and wrote a dictionary (KprjriKcd j 
•yXftkrtreu ), in yvhich he explained the words pecu- 4 
liar to that dialect, as well as those which were 
used by the Cretans in a peculiar sense. The 
work is often referred to by Athenaeus, who some- ; 
times calls the author Hermon (iii. p. HI, vi. p. , 
267), and sometimes Ilcrmonax (ii. p.53, iii. p. 7 (>, 
xi. p. 502), but which of the t^’o forms of the 
name is the correct one is uncertain. (Comp. Fis- 
cher, Attimidv. in Welleri < iramnmt . Gruec. i. p. 
49.) Lucian ( Conviv . s. IsupiUu (i) mentions an 
Epicurean philosopher Of the name of Hermon, who 
is otherwise unknown. [Ul S.] 

HERMON ("EppMv.) Artists. 1. A statuary 
of Troezen, who made a statue of Apollo and 
wooden images of the Dioscuri in the tcntple of 
Apollo at Troesen. He seems to belong to a very 
ancient period. (Paus. ii. 31. $ 9.) 

2. An architect. I Pyrrhus.] 

3. An artist, who is said to have invented a 

•art of masks, which were called after him 'EppoS- 
rsm. {JStywit Mag. s. v.) Probably the name is 
mainly mythical. [P. S.J 

HERMO'NYMUS, GEO'RGIUS (TtAgytos 
% pptiyvMos), a Byzantine scholar who contributed 
mack, to the revival of Greek learning in Italy, 
where ha fled. after the conquest of Constantinople, 
but whose literary activity became only conspicuous 
in the time after that .event. (Fabric. MU. G nwc. 
VOL xi. p. 686.) * [W. P.] 

-■ HERMO'PHILUS, a blind philosopher, who, 
according to Claudionus Mamertus (de Main A vim. 

• iii. 9 ), instructed Theopompuadn geometry. [C.P.M.] 

HERMOTI'MUS ('Ep/uonpos). of Pedasa in 
Catie, fell# when a boy, iuto tho hands of Panio- 
nids, a Chian, who made him a eunuch, and sold 
-hitn te the Peruana at Sardis. He was sent thence 
ha Susa w a present to the king, and rose high in 

• fatour with Xerxes, whose sons ho was commis- 
sioned to conduct back to Asia after the battle of 
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| Salamis. Some time before this, when Xerxes was 
at Sardis, and preparing to invade Greece, Hermp- 
timus went to Ataroeus in Mysia, where Panio- 
nius was; and having decoyed both him and his 
sons into his power, took 'cruel vengeance on them 
for the injury he had received. (Herod, viii. 104 
—106.) [E. E.] 

HERMOTI'MUS ('E ppSnpos). 1. A Stoic 
philosopher, son of Menecrates, who is introduced 
by Lucian as one of the speakers in the dialogue 
entitled ‘E ppAnpas, •?} irfpl alp4aeur. Some sup- 
pose that he is merely a fictitious personage. 

2. A native of Colophon, a learned geometer 
mentioned by Proclus. ( Comment . ad Euclid^ lib. 
i. p. 19. ed. Basil.) He was one of the immediate 
predecessors of Euclid, and the discoverer of several 
geometrical propositions. [C. P. M.] 

IIERMOTTMUS ('E p/ufrt/ios), of Clazoraenae, 
called by Lucian a Pythagorean, had the reputa- 
tion, according to Aristotle, of being the first to 
suggest the idea which Anaxagoras is commonly said 
to have originated : that mind (rods) was the cause 
of all things. Accordingly, Sextus Empiricus places 
him with llesiod, Parmenides, and Empedocles, as 
belonging to that class of philosophers who held a 
dualistic theory of a material and an active principle 
being together the origin of the universe. 

Other notices that remain of him represent him, 
like Epimenides and Aristaeus, as a mysterious 
person, gifted with a supernatural power, by which 
his soul, apart from the body, wandered from place 
to place, bringing tidings of distant events in 
1 incredibly short spaces of time. At length his 
enemies burned his body, in the absence of the 
soul, which put an end to his wanderings. The 
story is told in Pliny and Lucian. (Plin. //. A r . 
vii. 42 ; Lucian, EncotiuAfusc. 7 ; Arist. Metaph. 
i. 3 ; Sext. Kmpir. adv. Math, ix., ad Phr/H. i. 

; 7 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 5 ; Denzinger, De ffermotim. 

! Cluzomen. (\>vimcritaiit>, Leodii, 1H25.) [C. E. P.j 
! HERO ("Hpw), the name of three mythical per- 
1 sonages, one a daughter of Danaus (Hygin. tub. 

! 1?U), the second a daughter of Priam (Hygin. 

| Fab. 90), and respecting the third, see Lkax- 
{ DKK. [L. S.] 

HERO. [Hekon.] 

HERO'DES (*Hpo55rjs),an ancient Greek lambic 
poet, a contemporary and rival, ns it seems of Hip- 
ponax, though there is some doubt about the true 
reading of the line in which Hipponax mentions 
him. The ancient writers quote several choliambic 
lines of II erodes, who also wrote mimes in Iambic 
verse. ( Welcker, Hipponact. Fragm. pp. 87 — 89 ; 
Knocke, A vet. yui ChoUambis asi shut Grate. Reliq. 
Fuse. i. 1842, 8 vo. ; Meineke and Lachmann, 
VI holiambica Foesit < Graccoruut , pp. 148 — 152, Pe- 
nd. 1845, 8 vo.) [P. S.] 

HERO'DES T. ('HpdS-ns), sumamed the Grbat, 
king of the Jews. He was the second son of 
Antipnter, and consequently of Idumaean origin. 
[See Vol. 1. p. 202.] When, in B.c. 47, his fa- 
ther was appointed by Julius Caesar procurator of 
Judaea, the young Herod, though only fifteen years 
of ago, obtained the important post of governor of 
Galilee. In this situation he quickly gave proof of 
his energetic and vigorous character, by repressing 
the bands of robbers which at that time infested 
the province, the leaders of whom he put to death. 
But the distinction he thus obtained excited the 
envy of the opposite party, and he was brought to 
trial before the sanhedrim, for having put to death 

IK 4 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP TI1B FAMILY OP HEROD. 


ANTI PAT ER, 
covttnor of Idumaea. 
. » 

Antipatfh, 
procurator of Judaea. 
Died it. c. 33. Mar- 
ried Cypros, an Ara- 
bian. 


Phamkl, 

died in captivity b. c. 40. 


I 

Herod tub Grxat, 
died h. c. 4 ; married 


Joseph 


I 


1. Doris. 


Antipatfr, 
put to death 
a.c. I. 


I " 

?. Mariamne, 
granddaughter of 
Hyrcatms II. 

I 


Therms, 

died b. c. 5 j i — 
ried a low-born 
woman. 


1. 

*. 

3. 


Salome* 
married, 
Joseph, , 
Costohanif* 


I 


3. Mariamne, 
daughter of Simon 
the high priest. 


7 

4. Malthace, 
a Samaritan. 


AntstTORiT.r* # 
put to death b. 
f.t). Married 
Berenice, 
daughter of 
Salome. 


T 


A I KXANDFR, 

put to death 
#«. c. d. m. 
iitaphin, d, 
of Archeta- 
U**, king of 
Cappad«xia. 


Salampsio, 
m. Phanat’l, 
her cousin. 


Cypros, 
ni. An- 
ti pa ter, 
son of 
Salome. 


5. dtoop* 
tnwof Ji 
ruealem. 


Her<xl 
Philip, 
in. He- 
radian, 
who di- 
vorced 
him. 


i 


Ancititt.Att, 
king of Ju- 
daea B. c. 4. 
Deposed and 
died in ex- 
ile : m. Gla- 
phyTA, wi- 
dow of Alex- 
ander. 


Ukrod 
Antipap, 
tetrarch 
oftvalilm 
and Pe- 
niea. Died 
in exile 
at Lvons ; 
m. Huro- 
dias, the 
wife of 
Herod 
Phi Up. 


Olympian, 
m. Joae |»h» 
her cousin. 


Philip, 
tetrad 
of Ktu 


“1 

Salome. 


I 

Hkhod AoRtrra, 
died A. i>. 4 1. in. 
ty proa, daughter 
of Phasa*l ami 
Sahunp&fo- | 


l \ 

Herod tan, Amtohulus 

married, married l,tai>a, a 

1. Heroil Philip, princess of Kme- 

*i. Herod Antipaa- sa. 


i 


Mrrod, 

king of Chalets, 
died a.d. 4H. 


Haaor 
A< ripfa II. 
king of Cbal- 
cfc, died a. 
o. 90. 


Mariamne. 


Berenice, 
married, 1. Herod, 
king of Chalctt, 
2. Polemon, king 
of Pontus. 


I 


Drusilla, 
m. 1. Aziz, 
king of Kmeia, 
2. Felix. • 

I 

Agrippa, 
died a. u. t 9 . 


Drusus, 
died young. 


Alexander, 


Tigranea, 
king of 
Armenia. 


Alexander, 

king of 
Cilicia. 


Tigr-tnes, 
king of Ar- 
menia. 


Jeqrish citizens withoat trial. He presented him- 
self before his judges in the most arrogant manner, 
dad in a purple robe, and attended by a guard of 
armed men ; but becoming apprehensive of an un- 
favourable decision, he departed secretly from Je- 
rusalem, and took refuge with Sex. Caesar, the 
Roman governor of Syria, by whom he was re- 
ceived with the utmost favour, and shortly after 
appointed to the government of Coele-Syria. Of 
this he immediately availed himself to levy an 
army and march against Jerusalem, with the view 
of expelling Hyrcanus and the party opposed to 
him, )rat the entreaties of his father Antipater and 
his brother Phasael induced him to withdraw 
without effecting his purpose. 

These events took place in B. c. 40. Not long 
after. Sex. Caesar being put to death by Caccilius 
Bassos, Antastius, the Roman general in command 
in Cilicia, collected a large force, with which he 
marched against Bassus, and blockaded him in 
Apameia. Herod and bis brother united their 
forces with those of Antistius, but notwithstanding 
the subsequent arrival and co-operation of Statius 
Murats, the war was protracted until after the 
death of Caesar, when Cassius Longinus arrived in 
Syria (b. c. 43), and terminated the war by con- 
ciliation. Herod quickly rose to a high place in 
the favour of Cassius, which he gained particularly 
by the readiness with which ho raised the heavy 
tribute imposed on his province : he was con- 
firmed in .the government of Coele-Syria, and 
placed at rite head of a large force both by sea and 
land. Meanwhile, his father Antipater was poi- 
soned by Malkhtm, whose life he had twice saved. 
Ilerod at first pretended to believe the excuses of ■ 


I Malichus, and to be reconciled to him, but soon 
1 took an opportunity to cause him to be assassinated 
near Tyre. As^ioon as Cassius had quitted Syria, 
the friends and partisans of Malichus sought to 
avenge his death by the expulsion of Herod and 
Phasael from Jerusalem, but the latter were tri- 
umphant ; they succeeded in expelling the insur- 
gents, 4ith their leader, Felix, and even in defeat- 
ing Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, who had 
invaded Judaea with a large army. The pre- 
tensions of Antigonus to the throne of Judaea were 
supported by Marion, king of Tyre, and by Pto- 
lemy Menneus, prince of Chalcis ; but Herod soon 
obtained a far more powerful auxiliary in the 
person of Antony, who arrived in Syria in Ac. 41, 
and whose favour he hastened to secure, by the 
most valuable presents. The aged llyrautus also, 
who had betrothed his grand-diuighter Mariamne 
to the young Herod, threw all hi* influence into 
the scale in favour of him and hi* brother Phasafl); 
and it was at his request that Antony appointed 
the two brothers tetrarchs of Judaea. Tbor power 
now seemed established, but the next year (ac. 
40) brought with it a complete revolution in the 
state of affairs. The exactions of the Roman go- 
vernors in Syria had excited general discontent, of 
which the P&rthians took advantage, to invade the 
country with a large army under Pacorus, the 
king's son, and the Roman general, Labseau* 
They quickly made themselves masters not akW of 
all Syria, hut great part of Asia Minor, when 
Antigonus invoked their assistance to mtMhMdtt 
on the throne of Judaea. Paeofna cent a 
army, under Barzaphomes, against Jerusalem* and 
Herod and Phasael, unable to meet tha enemy in 
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the field, or even to prevent their entrance into 
Jerusalem, took refuge in the strong fortress of 
Baris. Phnsael soon after suffered himself to be 
deluded by a pretended negotiation, and was made 
prisoner by the Parthians, but Herod effected his 
escape in safety, with his family and treasures, to 
the strong fortress of Masada, on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. Here he left a strong garrison, while 
he himself hastened to Petra to obtain the assist- 
ance of the Arabian king Malchus, on whose sup- 
port he reckoned with confidence. Hut Malchus 
proved false in the hour of need, and refused to 
receive him ; on which Herod, dismissing the 
greater part of his followers, hastened with a small 
band to Pelusium, and from thence to Alexandria, 
where he embarked at once for Rome. On his 
arrival in that capital, he was received with the 
utmost distinction both by Antony and Octavian, 
between whom a reconciliati^pa had just been ef- 
fected. Antony was at the time preparing to take 
the field against the Parthians, and foresaw in 
Herod an useful ally; hence he obtained a decree of 
the senate in his favour, which went beyond his 
own most sanguine hopes, as it constituted him at 
once king of Judaea, passing over the remaining 
heirs of the Asmonean line. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, 
11 — 14, li. Jtui. i. 10 — 14; Dion Cass, xlviii. 26* 
Appian, It. C. v. 75.) 

it was before the close of the year 40 that 
Herod obtained this unexpected elevation. So 
quickly had the whole matter been transacted, tha 
he was able to leave Rome again only seven days 
after he arrived there, and sailing directly to Syria, 
landed at Ptolemais within three months from the 
time he had first fled from Jerusalem. He quickly 
assembled an anny, with which he conquered the 
greater part of Galilee, raised the siege of Masada, 
took the strong fortress of Ressn, and then, in con- 
junction with the Roman general $ilo, laid siege to 
Jerusalem. But, rapid as his progress was at first, 
it was long before he could complete the establish- 
ment of his power ; and the war was protracted for 
several years, a circumstance owing in part to the 
jealousy or corruption of the Roman genehils ap- 
pointed to co-operate with him. The Jews within 
the city appear to have been strongly attached to 
Antigonue,as the representative of the popular line 
of the Asmonean princes, and they held out firmly. 
Even when, in n.c. 37, Hemd at length obtained 
vigorous assistance from Antony's lieutenant, So- 
sius, at the head of a regular army of Roman 
troops, it was only by hard fighting and with 
heavy loss that they were able to carry in suc- 
cession the several lines of wall that surrounded 
the city, and it was with still more difficulty that 
Herod was able to purchase from the Roman sol- 
diery the freedom front pillage of a part at least of 
his capital. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15, If), i. 15 
—18 } Dion Cass. xlix. 22.) This long and san- 
guinary struggle had naturally irritated the minds 
of the people against him ; and his first measures, 
whan ha found himself in secure possession of the 
sovereignty, were certainly not well calculated to 
conciliate them. All the members of the sanhedrim, 
except two, were* nut to death, and executions 
Were continually taking place of all those persons 
who had taken an active part against him. These 
severities were prompted not only by vengeance 
bot ettpidity, for the purpose of confiscating their 
wealth, as Hemd sought to nmnss treasures by 
every means in his power, for the purpose ol' sc- 
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curing the favour of Antony by the most lavish 
presents. He was indeed not without cause for 
apprehension. Immediately on his becoming master 
of Jerusalem, he had bestowed the high-priesthood 
(vacant by the death of Antigonus, whom Antony, 
at the instigation of Herod, had executed like a 
common malefactor) upon an obscure priest from 
Babylon, named Ananel, and by this measure had 
given bitter offence to Alexandra, the mother of 
his wife Mariamne, who regarded that dignity as 
belonging of right to her son Aristobulus, a youth 
of sixteen, and the last male descendant of the 
Asmonean race. Alexandra sought support for 
her cause by entering into secret correspondence 
with Cleopatra, whose influence with Antony ren- 
dered her at this time all-powerful in the East ; 
and this potent influence, united with the constant 
entreaties of his beloved wife Mariamne, compelled 
Herod to depose Ananel, and bestow the high- 
priesthood upon Aristobulus. But the continued 
intrigues of Alexandra, and the growing popularity 
of the young man himself, so alarmed the jealousy 
of Herod, that he contrived to effect his secret as- 
sassination, in a manner that enabled him to dis- 
claim all participation in, the scheme. (Joseph. 
Ant. xv. 1 — 3.) But the mind of Cleopatra was 
alienated from him, not only by the representations 
of Alexandra, but by her own desire to annex the 
dominions of Herod to her own, and it was with 
difficulty that the king could make head against 
her influence. Antony, however, resisted all her 
entreaties ; and though he summoned Herod to 
meet him at I.aodiceia, and give an account of his 
conduct towards Aristobulus, he dismissed him with 
the highest honours. Cleopatra herself, on her 
return from the Euphrates, whither she had at- 
tended Antony, passed through Judaea, and visited 
Herod, who received her with the utmost distinc- 
tion, and even accompanied her as for as the con- 
fines of Egypt, but successfully avoided oil her 
snares. (/</. xv. 4.) 

Hostilities soon after broke out between Antony 
and Octavian. Herod had assembled a large force, 
with which he was preparing to join Antony, when 
he received orders from that general to turn his 
anus against Malchus, king of Arabia, who bad 
refused payment of the apjwinted tribute to Cleo- 
patra: and these hostilities (which appear to have 
occupied the greater part of two years) fortunately 
prevented him from taking any personal part in 
the civil war. Still, when the battle of Actinm 
had decided the fortunes of the Eastom world, 
Herod could not hut feel his position to be one of 
much danger, from his well-known attachment to 
the cause of Antony. Under these circumstances, 
he adopted the daring resolution of proceeding at 
once in person to meet Caesar at Rhodes, and not 
only avowing, but dwelling upon, the warinth of 
his attachment to Antony, and the great services 
he had rendered him, so long as it was possible to 
do so : concluding that Caesar might thence leant 
the value and steadiness of the friendship which he 
now offered him. By this magnanimous conduct, 
ho completely secured the favour of Octavian, who 
not only confirmed him in the possession of Jndaea, 
but on his return from Egypt in the following year 
(n. c. 30), extended his dominions by the restitu- 
tion of some districts which had been assigned by 
Antony to Cleopatra, and by the addition of Qadara 
md Samaria, as well as Gasa, Joppa, and other 
iticson the sca-coast. (Joseph, Ant. xv. 5, 8, 7* 
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§ 3, B. J. i. 19, 20 ; comp. Plut. Ant. 72 ; Tac. 
Jlist. v. 9 ; Strab. xvi. p. 76’5.) Just before he had 
proceeded to Rhodes, Herod had thought fit to re* 
move the only person whom he could any longer 
regard as in any degree a competitor for his throne, 
by putting to death the aged and feeble Hyrcanus, 
on a charge, real or pretended, of treasonable cor* 
respondence with Malqhus, king of Arabia. Thus 
secured in the possession of an ample sovereignty, 
and supported by the favour of one who was now 
undisputed master of the world, Herod was appa- 
rently at the highest summit of prosperity. But 
his happiness was now clouded by a dark domestic 
calamity, which threw a shade over the whole of 
his remaining life, fie was passionately attached 
to his beautiful wife, Mariamne ; but with a strange 
and barbarous jealousy, he had left orders, when 
he repaired to meet Antony at Laodiceia, in B. e. 
34, that in case of his falling a victim to the 
machinations of his enemies, Mariamne should be 
immediately put to death, to prevent her falling 
into the hands of Antony. The same savage com- 
mand was repeated when he went to lihodes to 
meet Octavian : on both occasions the fact became 
known to Mariamne, apd naturally alienated her 
mind from her cruel husband. Her resentment 
was inflamed by her mother, Alexandra, while 
Cypros and Salome, the mother and sister of Herod, 
did their utmost to excite his suspicions against 
Mariamne. The king was at length induced to j 
bring her to trial on a charge of adultery ; and the 
judges having condemned her, he reluctantly con- 
sented to her execution. But his passion appears 
to have been unabated ; and so violent were his 
grief and remorse, that he was for a long time on 
the verge of insanity, and was attacked by so vio- 
lent a fever, that his life was despaired of. He 
recovered at length, but his temper was henceforth 
so gloomy and ferocious, that the slightest suspicion 
would lead him to order the execution even of his 
best friends. Immediately after his recovery he 
put to death Alexandra, whose restless ambition 
had been intriguing to obtain possession of Jerusa- 
lem, in case of his death : and not long afterwards, 
at the instigation of his sister, Salome, he ordered 
the execution of her husband, Costobarus, together 
with several of his own most intimate friends and 
counsellors. (Joseph. Ant . xv. 3. § o — 9, 7, /J. •/. i 

i.22.) , j 

Rut Herod’s domestic calamities did not in any 
degree affect the splendour either external or in- 
ternal of his administration. He continued to cul- 
tivate with assiduity the all-important friendship of - 
Augustus, as well as that of his prime minister and 1 
counsellor Agrippa, and enjoyed throughout the 


of the district of Paneaa, as he previously had by 
those of Ituraea and Trachonitis. (Joseph. Ant. 
xv. 10. § 1 — 3, B. J. i. *21. § 4 ; Dion Casa. liv» 
9.) Herod displayed his gratitude for this, new 
favour by erecting at Paneas itself a magnificent 
temple of white marble, which he dedicated to Au- 
gustus. It was indeed by costly and splendid public 
works that he loved above all to display his power 
ar.d magnificence : nor did he fail to avail himself 
of these opportunities of flattering the pride of the 
Koman emperor by the most lasting as well as 
conspicuous compliments. Thus he rebuilt the city 
of Samaria, which had been destroyed by Joannes 
Hyrcanus, and bestowed on it the name of Sebaste; 
while he converted a small town on the sea-coast, 
called the Tower of Straton, into a magnificent 
city, with an artificial port, on a scale of the utmost 
grandeur, to which he gave the name of Caesareia. 
And not only did jy; adorn these new cities with 
temples, theatres, gymnasia, and other buildings in 
the Greek style, but he oven ventured to erect a 
theatre at Jerusalem itself, and an amphitheatre 
without the walls, in which he exhibited combats 
of wild beasts and gladiators, according to the 
Roman fashion. But these inuovations naturally 
gave the deepest offence to the Jewish people : a 
conspiracy was formed against the king by ten 
persons, who attempted to assassinate him in the 
theatre : and though, after the discovery of this 
plot, we hear no more of any distinct attempts 
upon the life of Herod, he was obliged to guard 
himself against the increasing spirit of disaffection, 
not only by the employment of numerous spies and 
| secret agents, and by prohibiting all unusual asaera- 
i blages, but by the construction of aeveral fortresses 
j or citadels around the city of Jerusalem itself, by 
| which means he sought to hem in the populace on 
all sides, and prevent any possibility of an out- 
break. The mpst remarkable of these forts was 
that called Antonia, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the temple : another of them, called the 
ilyrcania, was converted into'a prison, into which 
all persons who incurred his suspicions were hurried 
at once, without form of trial, and from whence 
they never again appeared. At the same time we 
find him repeatedly endeavouring to conciliate his 
subjects by acts of munificence and liberality, in all 
of which we discern the same spirit of ostentatious 
grandeur which appears to have been so deeply 
implanted in his character. Thus, on occasion of 
a great famine, which afflicted Judaea, as well as 
all the neighbouring countries he at once opened 
the hoards of his treasury, brought up vast quan- 
tities of corn from Egypt, and not only fed the 
whole mass of the population at his own cost, but 


remainder of his life the highest favour both of the 
one and the other. Nor were his services ever 
wanting when called for. In b. e. 25 he sent a 
chosen force to the assistance of Aelius Gallus, in 
his expedition into Arabia ; and in b. c. 1 7, after 
having received Agrippa with the utmost honour 
at Jerusalem, he set out himself early in the follow- 
ing spring with a powerful fleet to join him in his 
expedition to the Bosporus and the interior of 
the Euxine Sea. For this ready zeal, he was re- 
warded by obtaining, without difficulty, almost all 
that ho epnld ask at the iiands of Augustus ; and 
when the latter, in b. c. 20, visited Judaea in 
person, he not only refused to listen to the com- 
plaints of his subjects and neighbours against | 
Herod, but increased his dominions by the addition 


supplied many of the neighbouring provinces with 
seed com for the next harvest. (Joseph. Anf. xv. 
9.) More than once also we find him remitting a 
great port of the heavy taxation, which was usually 
paid by his subjects. Y et these occasional acts of 
indulgence could but imperfectly compensate for the 
general arbitrary and oppressive character of his 
government : and the magnificence displayed in his 
public works, far from conciliating the minds of his 
subjects, served only to increase their mistrust and 
disaffection, as a proof of his leaning towards an 
idolatrous religion. In order, if possible, to dispel 
this feeling, he at length determined on • the griat 
work of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem 1 itself, 
which, on account of its being frequently, used us a 
fortress, had suffered much during the late waffs* 
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The porticoes and the inner temple itself were com- 
pleted in nine years and a half ; but it appears that 
the whole structure was not finished until long 
after the death of Herod. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, xx. 
9. § 7, B. J. i. 21. § 1.) Nor was it only in his 
owh dominions that Herod loved to give proofs of 
his wealth and munificence : he also adorned the 
cities of Tripolis, Damascus, Berytus, and many 
others not subject to his rule, with theatres, porti- 
coes, and other splendid edifices. On his voyage 
to join Agrippa in Greece, he gave large sums of 
money to the cities of Mytilene and Chios for the 
repair of their public buildings ; and in n. c. 1 8, 
having touched in Greece, on his way to Home, he 
not only presided in person at the Olympic games, 
but gave such large sums towards the revival of 
that solemnity, that he was honoured with the title 
of its perpetual president. (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 2. 
§ 2, B . ./. i. 21. §§ 11, 12.) . 

Herod had the singular good fortune to rule over 
his dominions during a period of near thirty years, 
from his confirmation on the throne by Augustus 
till his death, undisturbed by a single war, foreign 
or domestic ; for the occasional hostilities with the 
robbers of Trachonitis, or the Anil) chiefs that sup- 
ported them, scarcely deserve the name. Once 
only', during his temporary absence from Syria, did 
these plundering tribes ravage Judaea to a con- 
siderable extent, but they were repressed imme- 
diately on his return. But the more prosperous 
appears the condition of Herod as a sovereign, 
whether wte regard his internal policy or his ex- 
ternal relations, the darker shows the reverse of 
the pictnre when we look to the long scries of 
domestic tragedies that mark the latter years of his 
feign. Into the details of this complicated tissue 
of crimes and intrigues it is impossible for us here 
to enter: they are given by Josephus (our sole 
authority) with a circumstantial fuinuteness, that 
naturally leads us to inquire whence his knowledge 
was derived,-— a question which we have unfortu- 
nately no means of answering. A lively abridg- 
ment of his picturesque narrative will be found in 
Milman'R History of the Jews, vol. ii. book xi. 
A very brief outline is all that can be here given. 

In B. c. 1 8, Herod paid a visit to Home in 
person, where he was received with the utmost 
distinction by Augustus. When he retumed to 
Judaea, he took with him Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, his two sons by the unfortunate Mariamne, 
whom he had previously sent to Rome to be brought 
up at the court of Augustus. Having thus re- 
ceived an excellent education, and being just in the 
prime of their youth, the two young men quickly 
attained the greatest popularity, and enjoyed the 
especial favour of Herod himself. Among other 
marks of this, he married Alexander to the daughter 
of Archeluus, king of Cappadocia, and Aristobulus 
to Berenice, the daughter of his sister Salome. But 
the flavour of the young princes excited the envy of 
Pheroras and Salome, the brother and sister of 
Herod, who contrived to poison the mind of the 
king against his two sons. In an evil hour Herod 
was induced to recal to his court Antipater, his Bon 
by a former wife, Doris ; and this envious and de- 
signing man immediately set to work, not only to 
supplant, but destroy, his two brothers. So far 
did the combined artifices of Antipater, Salome, 
and Pheroras succeed in working upon the mind of 
Herod; that in B. c. 1 1 , he took the two princes 
with him to Aqqileia, where Augustus then was, 
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and accused them before the emperor of designs upon 
the life of their father. But the charge was mani- 
festly groundless, and Augustus succeeded in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation for a time. This, how- 
ever, did not last long : the enemies of the young 
princes again obtained the ascendancy, and three 
years afterwards Herod was led to believe that 
Alexander had formed a conspiracy to poison him. 
On this charge he put to death and tortured many 
of the friends and associates of the young prince. 
Alexander, in return, accused Pheroras and Salome 
of designs upon the life of Herod ; and the whole 
court was in confusion, when the intervention of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, once more effected 
a reconciliation. A third attempt of Antipater was 
more successful : by the instrumentality of Eury- 
cles, a Lacedaemonian, at that* time resident at the 
court of Herod, he brought a fresh accusation 
against Alexander and his brother ; to which the 
king lent a willing ear, and having first obtained 
the consent of Augustus, Herod brofcght his two 
sons to a mock trial at Berytus, where they 'were 
condemned without being even heard in their de- 
fence, and soon after put to death at Sebaste, B. c. 
(>. But the execution of these unhappy youths was 
far from removing all the elements of discord 
within the house of H< rod. Repeated dissensions 
had arisen between him and his brother Pheroras, 
whom he at length ordered to withdraw into his own 
tetrarchv of Peraea. Here he soon after died : his 
widow was accused of having poisoned him, and 
the investigations consequent upon this charge led 
to the discovery of a more important conspiracy, 
which had been formed by Antipater and Pheroras 
in concert, against the life of Herod himself. An- 
tipater was at the time absent at Rome : he was 
allowed to return to Judaea without suspicion, 
when he was immediately seized, brought to trial 
More. Quintilius Varus, the Roman governor of 
Syria, and condemned to death. His execution 
was, however, respited until the conseat of Au- 
gustus could be obtained. (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. 

$ 1, xvi. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, xvii. 1—5, B. J. i. 
23 — 32 ; Strab. xvi. p. 7t>5.) 

Meanwhile, it was clear that the days of Herod 
himself were numbered. He was attacked by a 
painful disease, which slowly consumed his stomach 
and intestines, and the paroxysms of pain that 
he suffered from this disorder served to exasperate 
the natural ferocity of his temper. During his last 
illness a sedition broke. out among the Jews, with 
the view of ten ring down the golden eagle which he 
had set up over the gate of the temple, and which 
the bigoted people regarded as an idolatrous em- 
blem ; but the tumult was quickly suppressed, and ' 
the leaders punished with unsparing cruelty. On 
his deathbed, too, he must have ordered that mas- 
sacre of the children at Bethlehem which is re- 
corded by the Evangelist. (Matth. ii. 16.) Such 
an act of cruelty, confined as it was to the neigh- 
bourhood of a single village, may well have passed 
unnoticed among the more wholesale atrdKties of 
his reign, and hence no argument can fairly be 
drawn from the silence of Josephus against the 
credibility of tho fact itself. (See Winer's Bile- 
lisches Beal Worterbuch, voL i. p. 568.) Almost the 
last act of his life was to order the execution of hie 
son Antipater, permission having at length arrived 
from Rome for him to act in this matter as he 
thought fit. Five days afterwards he himself died, 
in the thirty-seventh year of his reign (dating 
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Mariamne, and brother of Herod Agrippa I him, Maximino in odium Alexattdri pfurimum fa- 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. b. § 4.) He obtained the tit. Others also charge him with showing too 
kingdom of Chalcis from Claudius at the request of great a partiality for Pertinax. The best editions 
his brother Agrippa (a. d. 41): he was at the same of Herodian are those by Irmisch, Leipzig, 1789 
time honoured by the emperor with the praetorian — 1805, 5%>ls. 8vo.; by F. A. Wolf, Halle, 1792, 
dignity ; and after the death of Agrippa (a. d. 8vo. ; and by Bekker, Berlin, 1 826. Notices of 
44), Clauditft bestowed upon him the general su- other editions will be found in Fabricius (BUI. 
perintendence of the temple and sacred treasury at Grace, vol. vi. p. 287, &c.) and Hoffmann (Lex. 
Jerusalem, together with the right of appointing Bill. vol. ii. p. 862, &c.). (Wolf’s Narratio de 
the high-priests. Of the latter privilege he availed Herodiano et Libra ejus , prefixed to his edition of 
himself, first to remove Cantheras, and appoint Herodian ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 284, ed. 


Joseph, the son of Camus, and again, subsequently 
to displace Joseph, and bestow that high dignity 
upon Ananias, the son of Nebedeus. These are all 
the events that are recorded of his reign, which 
lasted less than eight years, as he died in a. d. 48, 
when his petty kingdom was bestowed by Claudius 
upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa II. (Joseph. 
Ant. xix. 5. § 1, xx. 1. $ 3, 5. § 2, B.J. ii. 11. 

5, 6 ; Dion Cass. lx. 8.) He was twice married, 
first to Mariamne, daughter of Olympias, the 
daughter of Herod the Great, by whom he had a 
son, Aristobulus ; secondly, to the accomplished 
Berenice, daughter of his brother Agrippa, who 
bore him two sons, Berenicianus and Hyrcanus. 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. § 4, xx. 5. § 2.) [E. H. B.J 
H ERODES, surnamed PHILIPP US, was son 
of Herod the Great by Mariamne, the daughter 
of the high-priest Simon. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. 
§ 4.) He was the first husband of Herodias, who 
afterwards divorced him, contrary to the Jewish 
law, and married his half-brother, Herod Antipas. 
The surname of Philippus is not mentioned by 
Josephus, but it is clear that it is he, and not the 
* trnrch of Ituraeir, who w meant by the Evange- 
ts (Matth. xiv. 3; Mark, vi. 17 ; Luke, iii. 19), 
where they speak of Philip, the brother of Herod. 
(See Rosenmuller, Schol. in Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 
304.) • [E. II. B.J 

HERODIA'NUS ('Hpiri> taros), a writer on 
Roman history. He was a Greek, though he ap- 

K 'ars to have lived for a considerable period in 
ome, but without holding any public office. From 
his work, which is still extant, we gather that he 
was still living at an advanced age in the reign of 
Gordianns III., who ascended the throne a. d. 238. 
Beyond this we know nothing respecting his life. 
Ills history extends over the period fnfin the death 
of M. Aurelius (a. d. 180) to the commencement 
of the reign of Goidianus III. (a. n. 238), and 
bears the title, *H pvSiavov rijs p.trd M dpicov fia- 
aiAttar loroptSr fitSXia diereS. He himself informs 
u* (i. 1« § 8, ii. 16. $ 7) that the events of this 
period bad occurred in his own lifetime. Photius 
(Cod. 99) gives an outline of the contents of the 
Work, and pastes a flattering encomium on the 
style of Herodian, which he describes as clear, 
vigorous and agreeable, preserving a happy medium 
between an utter disregard of art and elegance and 
A profuse employment of the artifices and pretti- 
nesies Which were known under the name of 
Atticisin, as well as between boldness and • bom- 
bast ; Adding that not many historical writers are 
his superiors. He appears to have had Thucydides 
before him to some extent as a model, both for 
Style and for the general composition of his work, 
tike him, introducing here and there speeches 
, wholly or in part imaginary. In spiffe of occasional 
^Hufccuimcies in chronology and geography, his nar- 
rative is in the main truthftil and impartial; though 
JufliUt CApitoiltius (Maxim, duo, c. 13) says of 


Westermann.) [C. P. M.] 

HERODIA'NUS, A E 'Ll US (AfAios 'Hpwdm- 
r6s), one of the most celebrated grammarians of 
antiquity. He was the son of Apollonius Dys- 
colus [Apollonius], and was bom at Alexandria. 
From that place he appears to have removed to 
Rome, where he gained the favour of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his work 
on prosody. No further biographical particulars 
are known respecting him. The estimation in 
which he was held bv subsequent girnnn^pms 
was very great. Priscian styles him maxiinus 
(motor urlis grammaticae. He was a very volu- 
minous writer; but to give any thing like a correct 
list of his works (of which we possess only a few 
fragmentary portions) is very difficult ; as in nu- 
merous instances it is impossible to determine 
whether the titles given by writers who quoted or 
epitomised his works were the titles of distinct 
treatises, or only of portions of some of his larger 
works. The following appear to hare been distinct 
works: — 1. ITepl ’OpOoy pastas, in three books, 
treating of irotriiTijv, itoi6rr)s, and avvra^is. 2. 
Tlepl Svrra^eus 2ro«x<f«P. 3. Tltpl TlaOcSr, on 
the changes undergone by syllables and letters. 4. 

t6(tiov, written during a residence at Puteoli. 
5. ITf/J rdfxov Kcd Jt,vp6iaatu)S. 6. Tlpor da fit, of 
which we know something through the Aiaets 
Tlpordatwy i6»y , Hpa>5iai'oi', written by the gram- 
nurian Orus. 7. ’ OvoparuaL All rile above 
ivorks have entirely perished. The passages where 
hey are quoted, with the names of some other 
treatises of less note, will be found in Fabricius 
Jiihl. Grace, vol. vi. p. 282, &c.). 8. 'Emp.tptap.rn. 
This work was devoted to the explanation of dif- 
ficult, obscure, and doubtful words, and of peculiar 
onus found in Homer. A meagre compilation 
Tom this highly valuable work was published from 
’arisian M>S. by J. F. Boissonade, London, 1819. 
Another abstract, which appears to give a better 
idea of the original work, is the 'Emptpiapol, pub- 
lished in Cramer’s Anccdota Gr. Oxon. vol. i. 
Several important quotations from this work are 
also found scattered in different parts of the acholia 
on Homer. The 'S,xnpartapo\ 'OpijptttoL, appended 
by Sturz to his edition of the Etymologicuiu Gu- 
dianum, appears also to belong to the 'Emptpwfwi 
of Herodiauus. An 'Opnpa^n Upoa^itlay of which 
wo find mention, may also have been a portion of 
it ; but, like the ’Arrno) TlpoatpSia, and AvdfwAot 
n poatfSta (neither of which is extant), mdre pro- 
bably belonged to the great work on prosody. 9, 
*H (tap "OAov, or K aOoAudi Tlpoaqibla (called also 
MtydAr) npoatpSla), in twenty books. This work 
also was held in great repute by the successors of 
Herod ianus. It seems to have embraced not 
merely prosody, but most of those subjects now 
included in the etymological portion of grammar. 
An abstract of it was made by the grammarian 
Aristodcmus, which, like the original work, has 
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perished. Another epitome is extant in a MS. in p. 219 c.) calls the Crateteiad (i Kfmrrfrtu>s) t and 
the Bodleian library (CM. Barocc. clxxix.), and an who is quoted by the Scholiast on Homer (1L xiii. 
index of the subjects of the different books in Cod. 29, xx.%3) as differing from Aristarchus. (Comp. 
Matrit. x xxv ii. The treatise n«pl T dvwv, pub- Athen. v. p. 192. b.) His time cannot be certainly 
lished under the name of Arcadius, buO which was fixed, but in all probability he was one of the im> 
compiled by a later grammarian, Theodosius of mediate successors of Crates of Mallus, and one of 
Byzantium, seems also to be an extract from the the chief supporters of the critical pcfcool of Crates 
Upo&ifiia of Herodianus. 10. Ilepl Motnjpovs against the followers of Aristarchus. He .wrote a 
on monosyllabic words, published by Din- work on comedy, entitled after the 

dorf. (Grammat. Graec. vol. i.) This is probably example of the Tpay<p8oupepa of Asclepiodes Trngi- 
the only complete treatise of Herodianus that we lensis. (Athen. xiii. p. 586, a. p. 591, c. ; Harpo- 

crat. s. v. Sivwmj; Schol in Aristopk . Veep. 1231, 
where the common reading 'A p/AJkos should be 
changed to 'HpdSitcos.) Atbenaeus (viii. p. 340, 
e. ) also refers to his avfiputra vnoptr^para, and in 
another passage (v. p. 215, f.) to his books TIp6s 
t6v ^i\oa<t>Kpdrt\v. (Ionsius, de Script. Hint. Phil . 
ii. 13; Wolf, Proleg. p. cclxxvii. not. 65 j Fabric. 
Ilibl. Graec. vol. i. p. 615 ; Meineke, Hist Grit. 
Com. Graec. pp. 13, 14 ; Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vaJ. 


possess. II. Ilepl Aixpoeccv, portions of which 
are extant in Bekker ( A need. p. 1430), and Cra- 
mer (A need. Oaxtn. iii. p. 202, Ac.). 

The names of a few other treatises are enumer- 
ated by Fabricius, but it is very likely that many 
of them were merely portions of greater works. 

The following fragments (either of distinct treatises 
or of different portions of his larger works) have 
also been preserved: — l. Tlepl twv apiQpwr (in 
Casa’s Introd. Gramm. Venice, 1495, and in the j xiii. p. 903; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. pp. 182, 183, 
gh&Spries attached to the Thesaurus of Stcphanus). ' ed. Westermann.) [P. S.) 


2 . ~Hapeif€o\ai peyaAov 'Pif/uaros. 3 . Flapayuryai 
JwkA/twv 'Pijutiray. 4 . Ilepl 'EynKivopieur sal 


HERODICUS ('HpdSixoj), a physician of Sely- 
bria or Selymbria in Thrace, who lived in the fifth 


’EyaAiTuctfcj' koI 2wtyK\iTiKwu Mopfwv. (These i century b. c. He was one of the tutors of Hippo- 
three are preserved in the Thesaurus ('ornucop. et j crates (Suid. $. v. 'lxiroKpdri)! ; Sontni Vita Jlip- 


Iforti Adorn. Venice, 1496, and the last of them in 
Bekker ’8 Anecdota , iii. p. 1142.) 5. 7.r\ro\>peva 

aard KAunv iravros twv tow Auyou M epwv (in 
Cnuner’s Anecdota Oron. iii. p. 24G, Ac.). 0*. 

Ilepl II apery ary tSv VtviKwv and AtaXejrrwv, and 
Ilepl KAhrfwr ’O voparuv (in Cramer's An. Oucon. 
iii. p. 228, Ac. ). 7. Two fragments, Ilepl Bap€o- 

piepov teal 2o\oiKiapou (appended to Valckenaer’s 
edition of Ammonius, and in the appendices of the 


poor. ; Jo. Tzetz. Chil. vii. Hist. 155. ap. Fabric. 
Ilibl. Graec. vol. xii. p. 681, ed. vet.). He is men- 
tioned, together with lecus of Tarentura, as being 
one of the first persons who applied gymnastics to 
the treatment of disease and the preservation of 
health. (Plat. Protag. § 20. p. 316 ; Lucian, 
QuomMo Ifistor. sit conscrib. § 35.) He was not 
onlf a physician, but also a waiSorpl€i)s , or gym- 
nastic-master (Plat. De Rep. iii. p. 406), and * 


Thesaurus of Stephanus. The latter of them also j sophist (Id. Protag. 1. c.), and was induced jf| 
in Boissonade's Aneolotu, iii. p. 241). 8. A frag- j study gymnastics in a medical point of view, from 

ment, entitled simply 'Ektuv 'HpubiavoC (in Bach- j having himself been benefited by them. From a 
inann's Anecdota Graecu, ii. p. 402, and elsewhere). J passage in Plato,.(/'Aa«dr. init, et Schol.), it has 
9. ♦«A«Taxpos (appended to Pierson's edition of been supposed that he used to order his patients to 


Moeris, and also published separately at Leipzig, 
1831). 10. Ilepl Sxvpdbraa' (in Villoison’s Anecd. 

Gr. ii. p. 87). 11. Ilepl ttjs Ae£eo >s twv 2t lx uv 

(in Villoison, Anecd. vol. ii., and the appendix to 
Draco Stratonicensis, Leipzig, 1814). 12. Kavoves 
irepl hvWaSuv ’ExTatrewi koi 2v<tto\i}s SiaAa/u- 


walk from Athens to Megara, and to return as 
soon as they had reached the walls of the latter 
town. The distance, however, which would be 
more than seventy miles, renders this quite im- 
possible ; nor do the words of Plato necessarily 
imply that he ever gave any such directions. A 


■>€ivov t«$ (extant in a Parisian MS. according to j passage also in the sixth book of Hippocrates, De 
Bast, Repertoire de Lit. anc. p. 415). 13. Ilepl Morins VulefarUtus (vi. 3, vol. iii. p. 599), has been 

Adfh/roTOKTwv «at ’AvflinroraKrwv (in Bekker’s j quoted os confirming Plato’s words, and accusing 
Anecd. iii. p. 1086). 14. Ilepl * Anvpo\oyias (in Herodicus of killing bis patients by walking, Ac. ; 

Boissonade’s Anecd. iii. 262, Ac., and Cramer's hut the reading in this place is uncertain, and M. 


Anecd. iii. p. 263, Ac., where some other less im- 
portant fragments will be found). There are a few 
more fragments, not worth mentioning here. (Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Graec. vi. pp. 278, Ac.) [C. P. M.J 
HEROD! A'N US, a general under the emperor 
Justinian. [Justinianus.] 

HERO'DICUS ('HpMitos). 1. An historical 
writer, who lived in the time of Pericles, and was 


Littr6 considers that we should probably read Ilpd- 
Sikos , and not 'Hpobinos ( Oeuvres <V Hippocr. vol. 
i. p. 51). It should, however, be added, that 
Galen, in his commentary on the above passage 
(iii. 31, vol. xvii. pt. it p. 99), though he reads 
npbbiKos, considers him to be the same person who 
is mentioned by Plato ; and Pliny, when he 
speaks of Prodiem (H. N. xxix. 2), is probably 


contemporary with Thrasymachus of Chalcedon and alluding to him also. He is mentioned by several 
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Polus of Agrigentum. (Aristot. lthet. ii. 23, 29, 
and Schol; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 36, ed. 
Westermann.) 

2. Of Babylon, whose epigram, attacking the 
grammarians of the school of Aristarchus, is quoted 
by Atbenaeus (v. p. 222), and is included in the 
Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. voL ii. p. 65 ; 
Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. ii. p. 64.) From the sub- 
ject of |his epigram it may be safely inferred that 
this Herodicus of Babylon was the same person as 


other ancient authors ; as Plutarch (De SeraNum. 
Vind. c. 9.), Aristotle (De Rhet. i. 5. § 10), Eus- 
tathius (ad IL i. p. 763, 16), Caelius Aurelianus 
(De Morb. Chron. v. 1), and in Cramer’s Anecd. 
Graec. Paris, vol. iii. £ W. A. <J.l • 

HERODO'RUS (*H piSmpot). l. A native ef 
Ileracleia, in Pontus (hence called sometimes ^ 
Tloerueds, sometimes 4 'Hpa«A*wr»jj), who af 
to have lived about the time of Hecataeus of j 
ietus and Pherecydes, in the latter part of 


the grammarian Herodicus, whom Athenaeus (v. j sixth century b. c. His son Bryson, the ~ 
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lived before the time* of Plato. (Arist. Hid. Anim. 
vi. 6, ix. 12.) Herodorus was the author of a 
afork on the mythology and worship of Heracles, 
which comprised at the same time a variety of 
historical and geographical notices. It must have 
been a work of considerable extent. Athenaeus 
(ix. p. 410, quotes from the 17th book of it. 
It is frequently referred to in the scholia attached 
to the works of Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius, 
and by Aristotle, Athenaeus, Apollodorus, Plutarch, 
and others. The scholiast on Apollonius also refers 
to a work by Herodorus on the Macrones, a nation 
of Pontus, to a work on Ileraclea, and to on§ on 
the Argonauts. (Schol. ad Apoll. i. 1024, i. 71, 
773, &c.) Quotations are also found from the 
OiSnroGs, IIcAorr«fa, and *OA v/uwta of Herodorus. 
But it is not clear whether these were all separate 
works or only sections of the work on Hercules. 
But the 'AfiyovavriKa, which is frequently quoted, 
was doubtless a so pirate work, as also was pro- 
bably the work on Jlerncleia ; unless in the pas- 
sage where it is referred to (ticftol. Apoll. ii*81 5), 
we should read II cpl ‘HpaxAtot/i, instead of riepl 
'HpaicKtias. A mistake made bv the scholiasts on 
Apollonius (ii. 1211), who ascribe to Herodorus 
two hexameter lines from one of the Homeric 
hymns {Hymn. Horn, xxxiv.) has led to the sup- 
position that the Argonautics of Herodorus was a 
poem. The character of the quotations from it 
points to a different conclusion. Westcnnann has 
collected the passages in which the writings of 
Herodorus arc quoted. (Vossius, Dc Hid. (Jr. p. 
451, ed. Westcnnann.) 

2. A writer who, according to Olvmpiodorus 
H^ Phot. Cod. 30), composed a history of Orpheus 
fPhd Musaeus. If he is the same with the Herodorus 

frequently mentioned in connection with Apion. he 
lived about the time of the emperors Tiberius and 
Claudius. ( Fabric. DM. (iraec. vqj. i. pp. 512,515.) 

3. A musician, a native of MegaBR, noted parti- 
cularly for his size and voracity. (Athen. x. p. 
414, t; 415, e.) 

4. An intimate friend of Demetrius^ son of 

Philip, king of Macedonia, who fell a victim to the 
artifices by which Perseus, the other son of Philip, 
was endeavouring to compass the min of his 
brother. Having been cast into prison and put to 
tbe torture, for the purpose of extorting from him 
something which might be made the subject of a 
charge against Demetrius, he died under the pro- 
tracted tortures to which he was subjected, it. c. 
181. (Liv. xl. 23.) [C.P.M.] 

HKRO'DOTUS (*H/>d*oror). 1. The earliest 

Greek historian (in the proper sense of the term), 
and the father of history, was according to his own 
statement, at the boginning of his work, a native 
of Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in Caria, which 
at the time of his birth was governed by Arte- 
misia, a vassal queen of the great king of Persia. 
Our information respecting the life of Herodotus is 
extremely scanty, for besides the meagre and con- 
fos4d article of Suidas, there is only one or two 
passages of ancient writers that contain any direct 
notice of the MJb and age of Herodotus, and the 
rest must be gleaned from his own work. Accord- 
ing to Suidas, Herodotus was the son of Lyxes and 
Dryo, and belonged to an ’ illustrious family of 
HaBcamsfesus ; ho bad a brother of the name of 
Theodoras, and the epic poet Panyasis was a rela- 
tion of bis, being the brother either of his father 
or his farther. (Smd. t. v. Uavvaats.) Herodotus 
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(viii. 132) mentions with considerable emphasis 
ono Herodotus, a son of Basilides of Chios, and 
the manner in which the historian directs attention 
to him almost leads us to suppose that this Chian 
Herodotus Was connected with him in some way 
or other, but it is possible that the mere identity of 
name induced the historian to notice him in , that 
particular Vnanncr. * r 

The birth year of Herodotus is accurately stated 
4>y Pamphila ( ap . Gell. xv. 23), a learned woman 
of the time of the emperor Nero : Herodotus, she 
says, was 53 years old at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war ; now as this war broke out in 
b. c. 431, it follows that Herodotus was bom in 
b. c. 484, or six years after the battle of Marathon, 
and four years before the battles of Thermopylae 
and Salamis. He could not, therefore, have had a 
personal knowledge of the great struggles which 
he afterwards described, but he saw and spoke with 
persons who had taken an active jpart in them, 
(ix. 16). That he survived the beginning of^the 
Peloponnesian war is attested by Pamphil " 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Jud. de Tk 
comp. Diod. ii. 32 ; Euseb. Chron. p. 168, who 
however places Herodotus too early), as well as by 
Herodotus's own work, as we shall see hereafter. 
Respecting his youth and education we are alto- 
gether without information, but we have every 
reason for believing that he acquired an early aim 
intimate acquaintance with Homer and other 
poems, as well as with the works of the logo- 
graphers, and the desire one day to distinguish* 
himself in a similar way may have arisen pi him 
at an early age. . • 

The successor of Artemisia in the kingdom (or 
tyrannis) of Halicarnassus was her son Pisindelis, 
who was succeeded by Lvgdamis, iirwhose reign 
Panyasis was killed. ISuidas states, that Hero- 
dotus, unable to bear the tyranny of Lygdamis, 
emigrated to Samos, where he became acquainted 
with the Ionic dialect, and there wrote his history. 
The former part of this statement may be true, for 
Herodotus in many parts of his work shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the island of Samos 
and its inhabitants, and he takes a delight in re- 
cording the part they took in the events he had to 
relate; but that his history was written at a much'*' 
later period will lie shown presently. From 
Samos he is said to have returned to Halicarnassus, 
and to have acted a very prominent part in de- 
livering his native city from the tyranny of Lyg- 
dnmis ; but during the contentions among the 
citizens, which followed their liberation, Herodotus, 
seeing that he was exposed to the hostile attacks 
of the (popular ?) party, withdrew again from his 
native place, and settled at Thurii, in Italy, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. The fact of 
his settling at Thurii is attested by*the unanimous 
statement of the ancients ; but whether he went 
thither with the first colonists in b. c. 445, or 
whether he followed afterwards, is a disputed 
point There is however a passage in his own 
work (v. 77 ) from which we must in all probability 
infer, that in b. c. 431, the year of the ontbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war, he was at Athens; for' 
t appears from that passage that he saw the Pro- 
lylaea, which were not completed till the year in 
which that war began. It further appears that be 
was well> acquainted with, and adopted the prin- 
ciples of policy followed by Pericles and hHlfiarty 
which leads us to the belief that he witnessed 
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the disputes at Athens between Pericles and his 
opponents, and we therefore conclude that Hero- 
dotus did not go out with the first settlers to 
Thurii, but followed them many years after, per- 
haps about die time of the death of Pericles. This 
account is mainly based upon the confused article 
of fbWtdm who makes no mention of the travels of 
He£9i9tii8, which must have occupied » consider- 
le period of his life ; but before we consider this 
pSint, we shall endeavour to fix the time and place 
where he composed his work. According to Lu- 
cian (Herod, s. Act. 1, &c.) he wrote at Halicar- 
nassus, according to Suidas in Samos, and accord- 
ing to Pliny (//. N. xii. 4. § 8) at Thurii. These 
contradictions are rendered still more perplexing by 
the statement of Lucian, that Herodotus read his 
work to the assembled Greeks at Olympia, with the 
greatest applause of his hearers, in consequence of 
which the nine books of the work were honoured 
with the names of the nine muses. It is further 
stated that young Thucydides was present at this 
recitation and was moved to tears. ( Lucian, l. c . ; 
Suid. e. tv. SovKvSiSrft. ipyav ; Marcellinus, Vit. 
Thucyd. § 54 ; Phot. Bib/. Cod. 60. p. 1 9, Hekk. ; 
Tzetz. Chil. i. 10.) It should be remarked that 
Lucian is the first writer that relates the story, 
and that the others repeat it after him. AsThucy- 
ies is called a boy at the time when he heard 
» recitation, he cannot have been more than about 
15 or 16 years of age ; and further, as it is com- 
monly supposed that the Olympic festival at which 
•'Thucydides heard the recitation was that of b. c. 
456 (01.81.), Herodotus himself would have been 
no mole than 32 years old. J^ow it seems scarcely 
credible that Herodotus should have completed his 
travels and written his work at so early an age. 
Some critics^herefore have recourse to the suppo- 
sition, that what he recited at Olympia was only 
a sketch or a portion of the work ; but this is in 
direct contradiction to the statement of Lucian, 
who asserts that he read the whole of the nine 
books, which on that occasion received the names 
of the muses. The work itself contains numerous 
allusions which belong to a much later date than 
the pretended recitation at Olympia ;*of these we 
need only mention the latest, viz. the revolt of the 
Medes against Dareius Nothua and the death of 
Amyrtaeus, events which belong to the years b. c. 
409 and 408. (Herod, i. 130, iii. 15 ; comp. Dnhl- 
mann, Herodot. p. 38, See., and an extract from his 
work in the Classical Museum , vol. i. p. 188, Ac.) 
This difficulty again is got over by the supposition, 
that Herodotus, who had written his work before 
B. c. 456, afterwards revised it and made additions 
to it during his .stay at Thurii. But this hypo- 
thesis is not supported by the slightest evidence ; 
no ancient writer knows anything of a first and 
second editiotfftf the work. Dahlmann has most 
ably shown that the reputed recitation at Olympia 
is a mere invention of Lucian, and that there are 
innumerable external circumstances which render 
such a recitation utterly impossible : no man could 
have read or rather chanted such a work as that of 
Herodotus, in the open air and in the burning sun 
of the month of July, not to mention that of ail the 
assembled Greeks, only a very small number could 
have heard the reader. If the story had been 
known at all in the rime of Plutarch, this writer 
surely could not have passed it over in silence, 
where he tells us of Herodotus having calumniated 
all the Greeks except the Athenians, who had 
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bribed him, Heyse, Baehr, hold others labour to. 
maintain the credibility of the story about the 
Olympic recitation, but their arguments in favour 
of it are of no weight There Is one tradition which 
mentions that Herodotus read his work at the 
Panathenaea at Athens in B. e. 445 or 446, and 
that there existed at Athens a psephjpma granting to 
the historian a reward of ten talents from the pub- 
lic treasury. (Plut de Malign. Herod. 26, on whose 
authority it is repented by Eusebius, Chron. p. 169.) 
This tradition is not only in contradiction with the 
time at which he must have written his work, but 
is ^ridcntly nothing but part and parcel oflthe 
charge which the author of that contemptible trea- 
tise makes against Herodotus, viz. that he was 
bribed by the Athenians. The source of all this 
calumnious scandal is nothing but the petty vanity 
of the Thebans which was hurt by the truthful de- 
scription of their conduct during the war against 
Persia. Whether there is any more authority for 
the statement that Herodotus read his history to 
the Corinthians, it is not easy to say ; it is men- 
tioned only by Dion Chrysostomus (Oral, xxxvii. 
p. 103 ed. Retake), and probably has no more foun- 
dation than the story of the Olympic or Athenian 
recitation. Had Herodotus really read his history 
before any such assembly, his work would surely 
have been noticed by some of those writers who 
nourished soon nfter his time ; but such is not the 
case, and nearly a century elapses after the time of 
Herodotus, before he and his work emerge from 
their obscurity. 

As, therefore, these traditions on the one hand 
do not enable us to fix the time in which the father 
of history wrote his work, and cannot, on the otb 
have any negative weight, if we should be led 
other conclusions, we shall endeavour to ascertain 
from the work itself the time which we must assign 
for its composition. The history of the Persian 
war, which forms the. main substance of the whole 
work, breaks off with the victorious return of the 
Greek fleet from the coast of Asia, and the taking 
of Sestos by the Athenians in b.c. 479. But nn- 
merous events, which belong to a much later period, 
are alluded to or mentioned incidentally (seei their 
list in the Classical Museum , /. c.), and the latest of 
them refers* as already remarked, to the year B. c. 
408, when Herodotus was at least 77 years old. 
Hence it follows that, with Pliny, we must believe 
that Herodotus wrote his work in his old age during 
his stay at Thurii, where, according to Suidas, he alto 
died and was buried, for no one mentions that he Over 
returned to Greece, or that he made two editlotte of 
his work, as some modern critics assume, who sup- 
pose that at Thurii he revised his work, and among 
other things introduced those parts Vrhich reftrto 
later events. The whole work makes the impres- 
sion of afresh composition; there Is go tfaee of 
labour or revision; it has all the appearance of 
haring been written by a man at an advatooed 
period of his life. Its abrupt termination, and the 
fact that the author does not ted ns what ill an 
earlier part of his work he distinctly promise#, 

(e. g. vii. 213), prove almost beyond a doubt that 
his work was the production of the last yeafi of 
his life, and that death prevented hh compfetlftgfL ; 
Had he not written it at Thurii, he would scarcely 
have been called a Tburian or the Thuriati histo- 
rian, a name by which he is sometimes distinguished 
by the ancients (Aristot Rhet. iti. 9 ; Plut de Exit. 

13, de Malign, Herod. 35 ; Strata, tiii p. 657), and 



from the first two of the passages here referred to 
it is even doubtful whether Herodotus called him* 
self a Thurian or a Halicamassian. There are 
lastly some passages in the work itself which must 
suggest to every unbiassed reader the idea tfiat the 
author wrote somewhere in the south of Italy. 
(See, e. g. iv. 15, 99, iii. 131, 137, 138, v. 44. Sk. 
vi. 21, 127). * 

Having thus established the time and place at 
which Herodotus must have written his work, we 
shall proceed to examine the preparations he made 
for it, and which must have occupied a considerable 
peEHt of his life. The most important part of 
thes^reparations consisted in his travels through 
Greece and foreign countries, for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with the world and 
with man, and his customs and manners. We 
may safely believe that these preparations occupied 
the time from his twentieth or twenty-fifth yeai*| 
until he settled at Rliegium. His work, however, 
is not an account of travels, but the mature fruit 
of his vast personal experience by land and by sea 
and of his unwearied inquiries which he diode 
every where. He in fact no where mentions his 
travels and adventures except for the purpose of 
establishing the truth of what he says, and he is so 
free from the ordinary vanity of travellers, that 
instead of acting a prominent part in his work, he 
very seldom appears at all in it. Hence it is im- 
possible for us to give anything like an accurate 
chronological succession of his travels. The minute 
account which Larcher has made up, is little more 
tluin a fiction, and is devoid of all foundation. In 
Greece Proper and on the coasts of Asia Minor 
tdjere is scarcely any place of importance, with 
:h he is not perfectly familiar from his own ob- 
■tion, and where he did not make inquiries 
respecting this or that particular point ; we may 
mention more especially the oracular places such as 
Dodona and Delphi. , In many places of Greece, 
such as Samos, Athens, Corinth and Thebes, he 
seems to have made a rather long stay. The 
places where the great battles had been fought be- 
tween the Greeks and barbarians, as Mamthon, 
Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataeae, were well 
known to him, and on the whole route which 
Xerxes and his army took on their march from the 
Hellespont to Athens, there was probably not a 
place which he hod not seen with his own eyes. 
He also visited most of the Greek islands, not only 
in the Aegean, but even those in the west of 
Greece, such as Zacynthus. As for his travels in 
foreign countries, we know that be sailed through 
the Hellespont, the Propontis, nnd crossed the 
Eturiue in both directions ; with the Pains Moeotis 
ho was but imperfectly acquainted, for he asserts 
that it is only a little smaller than the Euxine. 
He further visited Thrace (ii. 103) and Scythia 
(in 76, 81), The interior of Asia Minor, espe- 
cially Lydia, is well known to him, and so is also 
Phoenicia. He visited Tyre for the special pur- 
pose of obtaining information respecting the wor- 
ship of Heracles j previous to this he had been in 
Egypt, for it was in Egypt that his curiosity re- 
specting Heracles had been excited. What Hero- 
dotps dm done for the history of Egypt, surpasses 
in importance every thing that was written in an- 
cient times upon that country, although bis account 
of MJarms-ouly an episode in his work. There is 
l$g 0 K>n for supposing that he made himself ac- 
jp^ped with, too Egyptian language, which was 
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in fact scarcely necessary on account of the numer- 
ous Greek settlers in Egypt, as well as on account 
of that large class of persons who made it their 
business to act as interpreters between the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks ; and it appears that Herodotus 
was accompanied by one of those interpreters. He 
travelled to the south of I^gypt as far as Kl ep han- 
tine, everywhere forming connections wiraPthe 
priests, and gathering information upon the early 
history of the country and its relations to Greece. 
He saw with his own eyes all the wonders of 
Egypt, and the accuracy of his observations and 
descriptions still excites the astonishment of tra- 
vellers in that country. The time at which he 
visited Egypt may be determined with tolerable 
accuracy, lie was there shortly after the defeat 
of Inarus by the Persian general Megabyzus, 
which happened in h. c. 456 ; for he saw the battle 
field still covered with the bones and skulls of the 
slain (iii. 12.), so that his visit to Egypt may be 
ascribed to about b. c. 450. From Egypt he ap- 
pears to have made excursions to the east into 
Arabia, and to the west into Libya, at least as far 
as Cyrene, which is well known to him. (ii. 96.) 

It is not impossible that he may have even visited 
Carthage, at least he speaks of information which 
lit! had received from Carthaginians (iv. 43, 195, 
196), though it may be also that he conversed wit 
individual Carthaginians whom he met on his 
vels. From Egypt he crossed over by sea to Tyre, * 
and visited Palaestine ; that he saw the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris and the city of Babylon, is ‘ 
quite certain (i. 178, &c., 193). From thence he 
seems to have travelled northward, for he saw the 
town of Ecbatana which reminded him of Athens 
(i. 98). There can be little doubt that he visited 
Susa also, but we cannot trace him further into the 
interior of Asia. His desire to increase his know- 
ledge by travelling does not appear to have sub- 
sided even in his old age, for it would seem that 
during his residence at Thurii he visited several of 
the Greek settlements in southern Italy and Sicilj', 
though his knowledge of the west of Europe was 
very limited, for lie strangely calls Sardinia the 
greatest of all inlands (i. 170, v. 106, vi. 2). 
From what he had collected and seen during his 
travels, Herodotus was led to form his peculiar 
views about the earth, its form, climates, and in- 
habitants ; but for discussions on this topic we must 
refer the reader to some of the works mentioned at 
the end of this article. Notwithstanding all the 
wonders and charms of foreign countries, the beau- 
ties of his own native land and its free institutions 
npjiear never to have been effaced from his mind. 

A secoud source from which Herodotus drew 
his information was the literature of bis country, 
especially the poetical portion, for prose had not 
yet been cultivated very extensively^* With the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod he was perfectly 
familiar, though lie attributed less historical im- 
portance to them than might have been expected. 
He placed them about 400 years before his own 
time, and makes the paradoxical assertion, that 
they had made tho theogony of the Greeks, which 
cannot mean anything else than that those poets, 
and more especially Hesiod, collected the numerous 
local traditions about the gods, and arranged them 
in a certain order and system, which afterwards 
became established in Greece as national traditions. 
He was also acquainted with the poetry of Alcaeus, 
Sappho, Simonides, Aeschylus, and Pindar. He 
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further derived assistance from the Arimaspeia, an 
epic poem of Aristens, and from the works of the 
logographera who had • preceded him, such as 
llecataeus, though he worked with perfect in- 
dependence of them, and occasionally corrected 
mistakes which they had committed ; but his main 
souses, after all, were his own investigations and 
obiitvhtions. 

The object of the work of Herodotus is to give 
ttii account of the struggles between the Greeks 
and Persians, from which the former, with the aid 
of the gods, came forth victorious. The subject 
^therefore is a truly national one, but the discussion 
of it, especially in the early part, led the author 
into various digressions and episodes, as he was 
sometimes obliged to trace to distant times the 
causes of the events he had to relate, or to give a 
history or description of a nation or country, with 
which, according to his view, the reader ought to be 
made familiar ; and having once launched out into 
such a digression, he usually cannot resist the 
temptation of telling the whole tale, so that most of 
his episodes form each an interesting and complete 
whole by itself. He traces the enmity between 
Europe and Asia to the mythical times. Hut he 
rapidly passes over the mythical ages, to come to 
Croesus, king of Lydia, who was known to have 
^Committed acts of hostility ayainst the Greeks. 
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property, also edited the work after the author's 
death. (Ptolcm. Ifeph. ap. Phot, Jiibl. Cod. 190.) 
The division of the work into nine books, each 
bearing the name of a nmse, was probably made 
by some grammarian, for there is no indication in 
the whole work of the division having been made 
by the author himself. 

There are two passages (i. 106, 184) in which 
Herodotus promises to write a history of Assyria, 
which was either to form a part of his great 
work, or to be an independent treatise by itself. 
Whether he ever carried his plan into effectis a 
question of considerable doubt ; no ancientflKter 
mentions such a work ; but Aristotle, in linWiis- 
tory of Animals (viii. 20), not only alludes to it, 
but seems to have read it, for he mentions the ac- 
count of the siege bf Nineveh, which is the very 
thing that Herodotus (i. 104) promises to treat of 
|®ln his Assyrian history. It is true that in most 
MSS. of Aristotle we there read Hesiod instead of 
Herodotus, but the context seems to require Hero- 
dotus. The life of Homer in the Ionic dialect, 
which was formerly attributed to Herodotus, and 
is printed at the end of several editions of his work, 
is now universally acknowledged to be a production 
of a later date, though it was undoubtedly written 
at a comparatively early period, and contains some 
valuable information. 


jfThis induces him to give a full history of Croesus 
and the kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia 
by the Persians under Cyrus then leads him to 
relate the rise of the Persian monarchy, and the 
subjugation of Asia Minor and Babylon. The na- 
tions which are mentioned ii^ the course of this nar- 
rative are again discussed more or less minutely. 
The history of Cambyses and his expedition into 
Egypt induce him to enter into the detail of Egyp- 
tian history. The expedition of Dareius against 
the Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and 
the north of Europe. The kingdom of Persia now 
extended from Scythia to Cyrene, and an army being 
called in by the Cyrenaeans against the Persians, 
Herodotus proceeds to give an account of Cyrene and 
Libya. In the meantime the revolt of the Ionians 
breaks out, which eventually brings the contest be- 
tween Persia and Greece to an end. An account 
of this insurrection and of the rise of Athens after 
the expulsion of the IVisistratidae, is followed by 
what properly constitutes the principal part of the 
work, and the historv of the Persian war now runs 
in a regular channel uutil the taking of Sestos. 
In this manner alone it was possible for Herodotus 
to give a record of the vast treasures of information 
which he had collected in the course of many 
years. But these digressions and episodes do not ! 
impair the plan and unity of the work, for one j 
thread, as it were, runs through the whole, and | 
the episodertre only like branches that issue from 


It now remains to add a few remarks on the 
character of the work of Herodotus, its importance 
as an historical authority', and its style and lan- 
guage. The whole work is pervaded by a pro- 
foundly religious idea, which distinguishes Hero- 
dotus from all the other Greek historians. This 
idea is the strong belief in a divine power existi 
apart and independent of man and nature, w’ 
assigns to every being its sphere. This sphere no 
on% is allowed to transgress without disturbing tho 
order which lu^» existed, from the beginning, in tho 
moral world no less than iri> the physical ; and by 
disturbing this order man brings about his own de- 
struction. This divine power is, in the opinion of 
Herodotus, the cause of all external events, although 
he does not deny the free activity of man, or esta- 
blish a blind law of fate or necessity. The divine 
power with him is rather the manifestation of 
eternal justice, which keeps all things in a proper 
equilibrium, assigns to each being its path, and 
keeps it within its bounds. Where it punishes 
overweaning haughtiness and insolence, it assumes 
the character of the divine Nemesis, and nowhere 
in history had Nemesis overtaken and chastised 
the offender more obviously than in the contest be- 
tween Greece and Asia. When Herodotus speaks 
of the envy of the gods, as he often does, we must 
understand this divine Nemesis, who appears 
sooner or later to pursue or destroy ‘him who, in 
frivolous insolence and conceit, raises himself above 


one and the same tree : each has its peculiar charms j 
and beauties, and is yet manifestly no more than a 
part of one great whole. The whole structure of 
the work thus bears a strong resemblance to a 
grand epic poem. We remarked above that the 
work of Herodotus has an abrupt termination, and 
is probably incomplete: this opinion is strengthened 
on the one hand by the fact, that in one place the 
author promises to give the particulars of an occur- 
rence in another part of his work, though the pro- 
mise is nowhere fulfilled (vii. 213) ; and, on the 
other, by the story that a favourite of the historian, 
of the name of rlesirrhous, who inherited all his 


his proper sphere. Herodotus everywhere shows 
the most profound reverence for everything which 
he conceives as divine, and rarely ventures to ex- 
press an opinion on what he considers a sacred or 
religious mystery, though now and then he cannot 
refrain from expressing a doubt in regard to the 
correctness of the popular belief of his countrymen, 
generally owing to the influence which the Egyp- 
tian priests had exercised on his mind ; but in 
general his good sense and sagacity were too strong 
to allow him to be misled by vulgar notions and 
errors. 

There are certain prejudices of which some <rf the 
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best modem critics are Dot quite free : one writer 
asserts, that Herodotus wrote to amuse his heaters 
rather than with the higher objects of an historian, 
such as Thucydides ; another says that he was 
inordinately partial towards his own countrymen, 
without possessing a proper knowledge of and re- 
gard for what had been accomplished by barbarians. 
To refute such errors, it is only necessary to read 
his work with an unbiassed mind : that his work 
is more amusing than those, of other historians arises 
from the simple, unaffected, and childlike mode of 
namition, features which are peculiar more or less 
to all early historians. Herodotus further saw and 
acknowledged what was good and noble wherever 
it appeared ; for he nowhere shows any hatred of 
the Persians, nor of any among the Greeks : he 
praises and blames the one as well as the other, 
whenever, in his judgment, they deserve it. It 
would be vain indeed to den)' that Herodotus was to 
a certain extent credulous, and related things with- 
out putting to himself the question as to whether 
they wen; possible at all or not ; his political know- 
ledge, and his acquaintance with the laws of nature, 
were equally deficient ; and owing to these defi- 
ciencies, he frequently does not rise above the rank 
of a mere story-teller, a title which Aristotle ( Ik-. 
Animal, fierier, iii. 5) bestows upon him. Rut 
notwithstanding all this, it is evident that he had 
formed a high notion of the dignity of history; and 
in order to realise his idea, he exerted all his 
powers, and cheerfully went through more difficult 
and laborious preparations than any other historian 
cither before or after him. The charge of his 
having flattered the Athenians was brought against 
yiHcrodotUH by sonic of the ancients, but is totally 
Unfounded ; he only docs justice to the Athenians 
by saying that they were the first who had courage 
and patriotism enough to face the barbarian invaders 
(vi. 111!), and that thus they became the deliverers 
of all Greece; but he is very far from approving 
their conduct on every occasion ; and throughout 
His account of the Persian war, he shows the most 
upright conduct and the sincerest love of truth. 
On the whole, in order to form a fair ' judgment of 
the historical value of the work of Herodotus, we must 
distinguish between those parts in which he speaks 
from his own observation, or gives the results of 
his own investigations, from those in which he 
merely repeats what he was told by priests, inter- 
preters, guides, and the like. In the latter case he 
undoubtedly was often deceived ; but he never in- 
trudes such reports as anything more than they 
really are ; and under the influence of his natural 
tgood sense, ho very frequently cautions his readers 
By some such remark as “ I know this only from 
hearsay,” # “ I have been told so, but do not be- 
lieve it.” The same caution should guide us in his 
account of tho early history of the Greeks, on 
which he touches only in episodes, for he is gene- 
rally satisfied with some one tradition, without en- 
tering into any critical examination or comparison 
with other traditions, which ho silently rejects. 
But wherever he speaks from his own observation, 
Herodotus is a real model of truthfulness and 
accuracy ; and the more those countries of which 
he speaks have been explored by modern traveller*, 
the more firmly has his authority been established. 
There is scarcely a traveller that goes to Egypt, the 
East, or Greece, that does not bring back a number 
of facts which place the accuracy of the accounts oi [ 
Herodotus In the most brilliant light : many thing 
'§ 
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which used to be laughed at ^impossible or para- 
doxical, are found to be strictly in accordance with 
truth. , 

The dialect in which Herodotus wrote is the 
Ionic, intermixed with epic or poetical expressions, 
and sometimes even with Attic and Doric fqnns. 
This peculiarity of the language called forth a 
number of lexicographical works of learned gram- 
marians, all of which are lost with the exception of 
a few remnants in the Homeric glosses 
The excellencies of his style do not consist in any 
artistic or melodious structure of his sentences, but 
in the antique and epic colouring, the transparent 
clearness, the lively flow of his narrative, the na- 
tural and unaffected gracefulness, and the occasional 
signs of carelessness. There is perhaps no work in 
the whole range of ancient literature which so closely 
resembles a familiar and homely oral narration than 
that of Herodotus. Its reader cannot help feeling 
as though he was listening to an old man who, 
from the inexhaustible stores of his knowledge and 
experience, tells his stories with that single-hearted 
simplicity and naivete which arc the marks and 
indications of a truthful spirit. “That which charms 
the readers of Ilerodottfls,” says Dahlmann, “ is 
that childlike simplicity of heart which is ever the 
companion of an incorruptible love of truth, at 
I that happy and winning style which cannot 
.attained by any art or pathetic excitement, and is 
found only where manners are true to nature ; for 
while other pleasing discourses of men roll along 
like torrents, and noisily hurry through their short 
existence, the stiver stream of his words flows on 
without concern, sure of its immortal source, every 
where pure and transparent, whether it be shallow 
or deep ; and the fear of ridicule, which sways the 
whole world, affects not the sublime simplicity of 
his mind.” We have already had occasion to re- 
mark that notwithstanding all the merits and ex- 
cellencies of Herodotus, there were in antiquity 
certain writers who attacked Herodotus on very 
serious points, both in regard to the form and the 
substance of his work. Besides Ctesias (Pen. i. 
.’>7.), Aelius lI|rpocration, Manetho, and one 
Pollio, are mentioned as authors of works against 
Herodotus ; but all of them have perished with the 
exception of one bearing the name of Plutarch 
(ritpi*T7js 'H froSorov Ka\or)0((as), which is full of 
the most futile accusations of every kind. It is 
written in a mean and malignant spirit, nnd is pro- 
bably tho work of some young rhetorician or 
sophist, who composed it as an exercise in polemics 
or controversy. 

Herodotus was first published in a Latin trans- 
lation by Laurentius Valla, Venice, 14/4 ; and the 
first edition of the Greek original is that of Aldus 
Manutius, Venice, 1502, fol. which was followed 
by two Basle editions, in 1541 and 1557, fol. The 
text is greatly corrected in the edition of H. Ste- 
phens (Paris, 1570 and 1502 fol.), which was fol- 
lowed by that of Jungermann, Frankfort, 1608, 
fol. (reprinted at Geneva in 1618, and at London 
in 1670, fol.). The edition of James Gronovios 
( Leiden, 1715) has a peculiar value, from his having 
made use of the excellent Medicean MS. ; bat it 
was greatly surpassed by the edition of *P. Wes- 
seliug and L. C. Valckenaer, Amsterdam, 1763, 
fol. Both the language and the matter an there 
treated with great care ; and the learned "ppamtns 
of this edition, with the exception of the notes of 
Gronovius, was ufterwurds incorporated in the edi- 
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tionof Schweighaq$er, Argentorati et Paris. 1806, history beginning with the death of Agathiaal 
6 vols. ill 12 parts (reprinted in London, 1818, in (Suid. s. v. M £vay8pos ; Codinns, de Orig. Constant . 


6 vols., and the Lexicon Jlerodoteum of Schweig- 
hauser separately in 1824 and 1841, 8vo.). The 
editor had compared several new MSS., and was 
thus enabled to give a tejt greatly superior to that 
of his predecessors. Tne best edition after this is 
that of Gaisford (Oxford, 1 824, 4 vols. 8vo.), who 


p. 26 ; Malalas, Chron. i. p. 200.) It should be 
observed that in MSS. and early editions the name 
of Herodotus is frequently confounded with Hero* 
dorus and Heliodorus. Whether the work ITepl 
ttjs 'Ogi jpov Btorrjiy is the production of a gramma* 
rian of the name of Herodotus, or whether the 


ineorporated in it nearly all the notes of Wesseling, author's name is a mere invention, it is impossible 


Valckenaer and Schweighauscr, and also made a 
collation of some English MSS. A reprint of this 
edition appeared at Leipzig in 1824, 4 vols. 8vo. 
The last great edition, in which the subject-matter 
also is considered with reference to modem dis- 
coveries, is that of Bahr, Leipzig, 1830, &e. 4 
vols. 8vo. Among the school editions, we men- 
tion those of A. Matthiae, Leipzig, 1 825, 2 vols. 
8vo. ; G. L^ng, London, 1830; and I. Bekker, 
Berlin, 1833 and 1837, 8vo. Among all the 
translations of Herodotus, there is none which sur- 


to say ; thus much only we know, that some of the 
ancients themselves attributed it to Herodotus the 
historian. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Neov rt?xo$ • Suid. s. v. 
"Ofiiipos ; Eustath. ad Horn. It. p. 876.) [L. S.] 

IIERO'DOTUS, a statuary of Olynthus, con- 
temporary with Praxiteles, made statues of Phryne 
and other courtesans. (Tatian, Oral. Grace. 53, 
54.) [P. S ] 

HERO'DOTUS ('HpdSoroi), the name of several 
physicians, of whom the most eminent was, 1 . A 
pupil of Athenaeus, or perhaps rather of Agathinus 


passes in excellence and fidelity the German of Fr. (Galen, De Differ. Puts. iv. 11, vol. viii. p. 751), 
Lange, Breslau, 1811, Ac., 2 vols. 8vo. The who belonged to the sect of the Pneuroatici (Id. 
works written on Herodotus, or particular points of J De Simplic. A fed team. Temper, ac Facult. i. 29, 
his work, are extremely numerous : a pretty com- | vol. xi. p. 432). He lived probably towards the 
plete account of the modem literature of Herodotus j end of the first century after Christ, and resided 
is given by Bahr in the Neue Jahrbucher fur Phi- i at Rome, where he practised with great reputation 
lologie und Paedagogik, vol. xli. p. 37 1 , &c. ; but we j and success. (Galen, De Differ. Puls. Lc.) He 
shall confine ourselves to mentioning the principal ; wrote some medical works, which are several times 


ones among them, viz., J. Uennell, The. Geogra- 
p kical System of Herodotus , London, 1800, 4 to, 
and 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. ; B. G. Niebuhr, in his 
Kleine Pkilot. Schriften , vol. i.; Dahlmann, He.ro- 
dot, aus seinem Iluche sein Dhetiy Altona, 1823, 
Bvo., one of the best works that was ever written ; 
C. G. L. Heyse, l)e Herodoti Vita et Itineribns , 
Berlin, 1826, 8vo. ; II. F. Jager,* Disputationes 
Herodoteae , Gottingen, 1828, 8vo. ; J. Kcnrick, 
The Egypt of Herodotus, with notes and preliminary 
dissertations , London, 1841, Bvo. ; Bahr, Com- 
mentatio de Vita et Scriptis Hen* loti, in the fourth 
volume of his edition, p. 374, Ac.) 

2. Of Chios, the son of Bnsilides, is mentioned 

by Herodotus the historian (viii. 132) as one of the 
ambassadors who, after the battle of Salamis, ar- 
rived in Aegina to call upon Jthe Greeks to deliver 
Ionia. What may have induced the historian to 
mention him alone among the ambassadors is un- 
certain. (See above. No. 1.) • 

3. A son of Apsodorus of Thebes, a victor in 
the Heradean, Isthmian, and other games, whose 
name is celebrated in Pindar's first Isthmian ode. He 
lived about OL 80 — 83 ; his father, being expelled 
from Thebes, bad gone to Orchomenos, but after- 
wards returned to Thebes. (See Listen, ad Pind. 
Lc.) 

4. A brother of the philosopher Democritus 
(Suid. s.v. Atipiuptros), and perhaps the same as 
the one to whom Diogenes Laertius (ix. 34) refers 
in his account of Democritus. Whether he is iden- 
tical with Herodotus, the author of a work IUpl 


quoted by Galen and Oribasius, but of which only 
some fragments remain, most of which are to be 
found in Matthaei's Collection entitled XXI Ve- 
ter um et (Harorum A fedicorum Graecorum Varies 
Opuscules, Mosqu. 4tO. 1808. 

2. The son of Arieus, a native cither of Taraus 
or Philadelphia, who probably belonged to the sect 
of the Empirici. He was a pupil of Menodotus, 
and tutor to Sextus Empiricus, and lived therefore 
in the former half of the second century after 
Christ. (Suidas; s. v. Hi^enos ; Diog. Laert. ix. 
§116.) 

3. The physician mentioned by Galen (De 
lion, et Prar. Aliment. Sure. c. 4. vol. vi. p. 775 ; 
De Afe/h. A fed. vii. 6. vol. x. p. 474), together 
with Euryphon, as having recommended human 
milk in cases of consumption, was probably a dif- 
ferent person from either of the preceding, and 
may have been a contemporary of Euryphon in the 
fifth century n. c. 

There is extant, under the name of Herodotus, a 
short Glossary of Ionic words, comihonly printed 
together with the Glossary of Krotianus, and sup- 
posed to relate to the Hippocratic Collafetion. 
Franzius, however, is inclined* to the opinion that 
the little work is intended to explain, not the. 


words used by Hippocrates, but those used by 
Herodotus the historian, and that benefit has been 
attributed by mistake to a physician or g ramma^ 
rian of the name of Herodotus. 

Some persons hare attributed to a physician 
named Herodotus two of the treatises included in 


*Zwiuovpov 4epi)€«las (Diog. Laert x. 4), cannot be the collection of Galen's works, vi*. the Introductin 
decided. ... or and the Deftnitumes Mcdicac. But 

5. Of Olophyxus in Thrace, is mentioned as the though it may be doubted whether these works 

author of a work Ilcpl Ni tgep&v teed if pear. (Steph. belong to Galen, it is equally doubtful whether 
Byz. s.v. *OA 6<pv£os ; Suid. s. v. ’O \6<pv£is ; Eus- they were written by Herodotus. (See Fabric, 
tath. ad * Horn. IL v. 683.) Dill. Grace, vol. xiii. p. 184, ed. vet. ; J. G. F. 

6. A logomirous, who lived at the court of An- Franz, Preface to his edition of the Glossaries of 

tiochus IL, and was highly esteemed by that king. Krotianus, Galen, and Herodotus, Lip*. 178(1 
(Athen.Lp.19.) 8vo.) fWfA. G.) 

7. A brother of Menander Protector, lived in HERON (*Hpwt»), a rhetorician, d ‘dative of 
the time of the emperor Mauritius, and wrote a Athens, and son of Cotys. According to Saidas, 
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he wrote commentaries on Deinarchus, Herodotus. 
Thucydides, and Xenophon; a work entitled At 
iv 'Afhjvais Sinai KtKptpivwv 'OvopAroiv^ in three 
books ; an epitome of the history of Heracleides ; 
and a work, on the ancient orators, entitled TItpl 
t<3*' 'Apxalwv , 'Prjr6pwv nal rwv Adywv oTs iv/mf- 
aav irpds dW^Kovs dywvi£6p.tvoi. There are no 
data for determining when he lived. (Fabric. 
JBibL Grace, vol. iv. p. 239 ; Vossius, De Hist. 
Grace, p. 4S2, ed. Westermann.) 

2. A grammarian, a native of Ephesus, quoted 
frequently by Athenaeus (ii. p. 52 b, iii. p. 7b* a, p. 
111c, &c.), and in the scholia on Apollonius Rho- 
dius (i. 769, iii. 2). 

Others of this name, not worth inserting, will be 
found mentioned in Fabricius (/. c.). fC. P. M.] 

HERON ( , Hpwv). 1. Of Alexandria, is called 
by Heron the younger ( de Much. Dell. c. 23, Fabr.) 
a pupil of Ctesibius, and he lived in the reigns of 
the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes (h. r. 
234 — 221.) Of his life nothing is known ; on his 
mechanical inventions wc have but some scanty 
parts of his own writings, and some scattered no- 
tices. The common pneumatic experiment, called 
Hero's fountain , in which a jet of water is main- 
tained by condensed air, has given a certain popular 
celebrity to his name. This has been increased by 
the discovery in his writings of a steam engine, that 
is, of an engine in which motion is produced »*y«| 
steam, and which must always be a part of the 
history of that agent. This engine acts precisely 
on the principle of what is called Marker's Mill : 
a boiler with arms having Intend orifices is capable 
of revolving round a vertical axis ; the steam issues 
from the lateral orifices, and the uncomjiensntcd 
pressure upon the parts opposite to the orifices 
turns the boiler in the direction opposite to that of 
the issue of the steam. It is nearly the machine 
afterwards introduced by Avery^one of which, of 
six horse power, is, or lately was, at work near 
Edinbuigh.* Heron's engine is described in his 
pneumatics presently mentioned ; as also a double 
forcing pump used for a fire engine, and various 
other applications of the elasticity of air and steam. 
It is, however, but recently, that the remarkable 
claims of Herou to success in such investigations 
have received any marked notice. In the “ ( irigine 
des l>6eouvertes attributes aux modernes,” (3rd 
edition, 17.%), by M. Dutensf 1 , who tries, with 
great learning, to make the best possible case for 
the ancients, the name of Heron is not even men- 
tiou#d. 

The remaining works, or rather fragments, of 
Heron of Alexandria, are as follows : — 

1. XttpotaAMarpas KaraaKtvh teal avfip.tr pla, 
de Construclione et Afcnsura Manufjtdistae. First pub- 
lished ((Jr.) by Baldi at. the end of the third work 
presently noted. Also (Or. Lat.) by Thevcnot, 
Boivin, and Lahire, in tno “ Vetcrum mnthemati- 
corum Athcnaei, Apollodori, Philonis, Heronis et 
aliorum Opera,” Paris, 1693, fol. 2. Da rule*.* give 
de Oneribus trahendis Libri tree, a treatise brought by 
J. Oolius from the East in Arabic, not yet trans- 
ited or published (Epbenutrid. Litter. Gotting • atm . 
4785* p. 825* Sic. cited by Fabricius). 8. B«\o- 

• So says the translator of Arago's Elope of 
Watt, and he adds that it is in pretty general use 
is Scotland. 

t This work is very valuable, from its giving at 
length every passage to which reference is made. 
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irotind, BtAoxonffcd, or ( Eutoc . in Arck. de Sph, et 
Cylind.) BtXoxonjriKcL, on the manu&cturefof darts* 
Edited by Bernardino Baldi (Gr. Lat.) with notes; 
and a life of Heron, Atagsburg, 1616, 4to. ; also 
in the Veter. Mathemat. & c. above mentioned. 4. 
Tlvtvparucd, or Spiritalia , the most celebrated of his 
works. Edited by Commandine (Lat.) with notes, 
Urbino, 1575, 4to., Amsterdam, 1680, 4to., and 
Paris, 1683, 4to. It is also (Gr. Lat.) in the 
Veter. Mathemat. & c. above mentioned. It first 
appeared, however, in an Italian translation by 
Bernardo Aleotti, Bologna, 1547, 4 to., Ferrara, 
1589, 4to. ; and there is also (Murhard) an Ita- 
lian translation, by Alessandro Giorgi, of Urbino, 
1592, 4to., and by J. B. Porta, Naples, 1605, 4to. 
There is a German translation by Agatbus Cario, 
with an appendix by Solomon de Caus, Bamberg, 
1687, 4to., Frankfort, 1688, 4to. 5. n*pi abro- 
fxaTOTToirfriKutV y de. A utomatorum Fabrica Libri duo. 
Translated into Italian by B. Baldi. Venice, 1589, 
1601, 1661, 4 to. : also (Gr. Lat.) in the Veter. 
Mathemat ., & c. above mentioned. A fragment on 
dioptrics (Gr.) exists in manuscript, and two Latin 
fragments on military.macbines are given by Baldi 
at the end of the work on darts. The following 
lost works are mentioned : — Td xtp\ SSpoanoxtiay, 
by Proclus, Pappus, and Heron himself ; M rixaumal 
laoyuryai , by Kutocius, Pappus, and Heron him- 
self ; TItpl fifTpiKwy, by Kutocius ; IIspl rpoxtabi£t>0 
by Pappus ; and a work Ilepi rytwv, is mentioned 
by Pappus, and lias been supposed to be by Heron. 
(Fabric. Dili. Grace. vol. iv. p.234 ; Murhard 'a 
('aluloyuc ; Hcilbronner, Hist. Mathes. Univ.; 
Montuola, /list, des Mathem. vol. i.) ,j| 

2. The teacher of Proclus, of whom nothing ' 
more is known. Fabricius (Dibl. Graec. vol. iv. 
p. 239) takes this to be the Heron who is men- 
tioned bv Kutocius as the commentator on the arith- 
luetic of Niconiaehus. 

3. The younger, so called because we have not 
even an adjective of place to distinguish him from 
Heron of Alexandria, is supposed to have lived 
under Heraclius (a. d. 610 — 641). In his own 
work on Geodesy (a term used in the sense of 
practical geometry), he says that in his own tim$ 
the stars had altered their longitudes by seven de- 
grees since the time of Ptolemy : from which the 
above date must have been framed. But* if he 
spoke, as is likely enough, from Ptolemy’s value, of 
the procession of the equinoxes, without observing 
the stars himself, he must have been about two 
hundred years later. He was a Christian. 

The writings attributed to Heron the younger 
are, 1. De. Machhds M/ieis, published (Lat.) by 
Barocius, Venice, 1572, 4to. There is one Greek 
manuscript at Bologna. 2. Geodacsiay published 
(Lat.) with the above by Barocius. Montucla 
notices this as the first treatise in which the mode 
of finding the area of a triangle by means ef its 
sides occurs. Savilc, who had a manuscript of 
this treatise, rejects with scorn the idea of its hay- 
ing been written by Heron ; but we suspect that 
he supposed it to be attributed to Heron of Alex- 
andria. 3. De Obsidione rrpellcnda, threat jgn) rov 
rvjs To\topKovpivr\s x6\ttvs arparrtyby xpds n)*> 
xoKiopnlav dvrrrdaatafkuy published (Gr.) in the 
Veter. Mathemat. Opera, Ac. mentioned in the life 
of Heron of Alexandria. 4. TlaptKtoAal he rwr 
crrparrjytKwy xapard(ttfy 9 Ac. .Thia exists only 
in manuscript. 5. ‘Ex r<5y rod "Hpafos xtpl r*r ' 
rrjs rtwptrptas not Zreptwfxrrpias Swpdrvv, pub* 
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lished (Gr. Lat.) with the first book of Euclid, by 
Dasypodius, Strasburg, 1571, 8vo. 6. Excerpta 
de Mensurisi(QT. Lat), in the Analecta Graeca of 
the Benedictines, vol. i. Paris, 1688, 4to. 7. E Iff- 
aywydl tQv ytceper pov/xlrWy exists only in ma- 
nuscript.’' (Fabric. DM. Grace . vol. iv. p. 237 ; 
Iieilbronncr, Hist. Matties. Univ. ; Montucla, Ilist. 
des Mathtm. vol. i.) [A. D. M.] 

HE'RON ("Hpao'), a Byzantine writer of un- 
certain age, but who lived previous to the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, composed a work on 
agriculture, divided into twenty books, which was 
a compilation from most of thoso works which were 
extracted by the writers of the “Geoponica,” who 
likewise perused the work of Heron, which is lost. 
Heron was perhaps the author of a work on Mea- 
sures, extant in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
(Fabric. DM. Grace, vol. iv. p. 238, vol. viii. pp. 
18. 20.) [\V. P. ] 

HERO'PHILE. f Sibyl.] 

HERO'PHILUS (’Hp6«piKos), one of the most 
celebrated physicians of antiquity, who is best 
known on account of his skill in anatomy and phy- 
siology, but of whose personal history few details 
have been preserved. He was a native of Chal- 
eedon in Bithynia (Galen, Intrcxi. vol. xiv. p. 
683 and was a contemporary of the physician 
Philotimus, the philosopher Diodorus Cronos, and 
of Ptolemy Soter, in the fourth and third centuries 
B. c., though the exact year both of his birth and 
death is unknown. He was a pupil of Pmxagoras 
(Galen, IM Meth. Med. i. 3. vol. x. p. 28), and a 
fellow-pupil of Philotimus (Galen, Und.), and 
settled at Alexandria, which city, though so lately ; 
founded, was, rapidly rising into eminence under 
the enlightened government of the first Ptolemy. 
Here he soon acquired a great reputation, and was 
one of the first founders of the medical school in 
that city, which afterwards eclipsed in celebrity all 
the others, so much so that in the fourth century 
after Christ the very fact of a physician having 
studied at Alexandria was considered to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee of his ability. (Aram. Marc. xxii. 
16.) Connected with his residence here an amu- 
sing anecdote is told by Sextus Empiricus {Pyrrhon. 
Instil, ii. 22. 245, cd. Fabric.) of the practical 
method in which he convinced Diodorus Cronus 
of the # possibility of motion. That philosopher 
us^d to deny the existence of motion, and to sup- 
port his assertion by the following dilemma If 
matter moves, it is either in the place where it is, 
or in the place where it is not ; but it cannot move 
in the place where it is, and certainly not in the place 
where it is not ; therefore it cannot move at all.” 
He happened, however, to dislocate his shoulder, 
and sent for Hcmphilus to replace it, who first 
began by proving by his own argument that it was 
quite impossible that any luxation could have 
taken place ; upon which Diodorus begged him to 
leave such quibbling for the present, and to proceed 
at once to his surgical treatment. He seems to 
have given his chief attention to anatomy, which 
he studied not merely from the dissection of ani- 
mals, but also from that of human bodies, as is ex- 
pressly asserted by Galen {De Uteri Dissect, c. 5. 

* In- another passage {De Usu Part. i. 8. vol. 
iii p. 21) he is called a CarthagirAun , but this is 
merely a mistake (as has been more than once re- 
marked), arising from the similarity of the names 
XaAsijS^MAttd KapxifSdj'i os. 
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vol. ii. p. 895). lie is even said to have carried 
his ardour in his anatomical pursuits so far as to 
have dissected criminals alive, — a well-known accu- 
sation, which it seems difficult entirely to disbe- 
lieve, though most of his biographers have tried to 
explain it away, or to throw discredit on it ; for 
(not to lay much stress on the evident exaggeration 
of Tertullian, who says {De Anima, c. 10. p. 757) 
that he dissected as many as six hundred), it is 
mentioned by Celsus {De Medic, i. praef. p. 6), 
quite as a well-known fact, and without the least 
suspicion as to its truth ; added to which, it should 
be remembered, that such a proceeding would not 
be nearly so shocking to men’s feelings two thou- 
sand years ago as it would be at present. Ho was 
the author of several medical and anatomical 
works, of which nothing but the titles and a few 
fragments remain. These have been collected by 
C. F. II. Marx, and published in a dissertation 
entitled “ De Herophili Ccleberrimi Medici Vita, 
Scriptis, atque in Medicina Mcritis,” 4to. Gotting. 
1840. Dr. Marx attributes to Hcrophilus a work 
Ilepl A itiwv, De Canids ; but this is considered by 
a writer in the Dritish and FoirAgn Medical De- 
vino (vol. xv. p. 109) to be a mistake, as the 
treatise in question was probably written by ono 
of his followers named Hegetor [Hegbtok]. He 
owes his principal celebrity (as has been already 
intimated) to his anatomical researches and disco- 
veries, and several of the names which he gave to 
different parts of the human body femain in com- 
mon use to this day; as the ” Torcular Herophili,” 
the “ Calamus Saqptorius,” and the ” Duodenum.” 
He was intimately acquainted with the nervous sys- 
| tern, and seems to have recognised the division of 
| the nerves into those of sensation ( cu<r(brr««l), 

1 and those of voluntary motion (‘ irpoaiperucd ), though 
; he included the tendons and ligaments under the 
j common term vtupov, and called some at least of 
| the nerves by tne name of iripot, meatus. Ho 
j placed the seat of the soul (to vijr iftvxvs liyepo- 
vikov) in the ventricles of the brain, and thus pro- 
bably originated the idea, which was again brought 
forward, with some modification, towards the end 
of the last century, by Summering in his treatiso 
Ueher das Organ der Seele , §§ 26, 28, K'inigsbcrg, 
1796, 4 to. The opinions of Herophilus on patho- 
logy, dietetics, diagnosis, therapeutics, materia me- 
dico, surgery, and midwifery (as fur as they can be 
collected from the few scattered extracts and allu- 
sions found in other authors), are .collected by Dr. 
Marx, but need not be hero particularly 
Perhaps the weakest point in Herophilus was his 
pharmaceutical practice, as he seems to have been 
one of the earliest physicians who administered 
large doses of hellebore and other drastic purga- 
tives, and who (on the principle that compound 
diseases require compound medicines) began that 
strange system of heterogeneous mixtures, some of 
which have only lately been expelled from our own 
Pharmacopoeia, and which still keep their place on 
the Continent. He is the first person who is known 
to have commented on any of the works of Hip- 
pocrates ( sec Littre, Oeuvres d'Hippocrate, vol. i. 
p. 83), and wroto an explanation of the words 
that had become obscure or obsolete* He was the 
founder of a medical school which produced several 
eminent physicians, and in the time of Strttbo 
was established at Men-Carus, near Laodkeia, in 
Phrygia. (Strabo, xii. 8. p. 77 » ed. Tamchn.) Of 
the physicians who belonged to thiatsetool perhaps 
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the following were the nmst celebrated : Andreas, 
Apollonius Mus, Aristoxenus, Bacchcius, Callia* 
nax, Callimachus, Demetrius, Dioscorides Phacns, 
Gaius or Cams (Cael.- Aurel. De Morb. A cut. iii. 
14), Heracleides, Mantias, Speusippus, Zeno, and* 
Zeuxis, several of whom wrote accounts of the 6ect 
and its opinions. 

A further account of Herophilus may be found 
in Haller's Biblioth. Anatom ., and Jiiblioth. Medic . 
Pract. ; Le Clerc’s and Sprengel’s Histories of 
Medicine; Dr. Marx’s dissertation mentioned above, 
and a review of it (by the writer of the present 
article) in the British and Foreign Medical Bevieic , , 
vol. xv., from which two last works the preceding 
account has been abridged. [W. A. G.] 

HERO'PHILUS, a veterinary surgeon at Rome 
in the first century n. c., is said by Valerius Maxi- 
mus (ix. 15. 1 ) to have passed himself off as the 
grandson of C. Marius, and thus to have raised him- 
self to some degree of consequence. [W. A. G.J 

H ERO'ST RAT U S {'Hp6<rrparos), a merchant 
of 'Naucratis in Egypt, who, in one of his voynpes, 
bought at Paphos a little image of Aphrodite. (01. 
25, b. c. 688 — 685.)* On his return to Naueratis 
a storm ensued, which was stilled by the goddess, 
who regarded Naueratis with especial favour, and 
who, as a sign of her presence with Herostratus 
and his crew, caused myrtles to spring forth all 
around her. Herostratus, when safely landed, 
gave an entertainment to his friends, to celebrate 
his deliverance, and presented each of his guests 
with a myrtle crown : hence such a chaplet was 
called aritpavos HaoKparlr-qi. ( Polycharm, up. 
A then. xv. pp. 6 75, f. 676, a, b ; Casaub. ad lac. ; 
comp. Herod, ii. 135.) IE. E.J 

HERO'STllATUS ('HpdorpaTos), an Ephesian, 
sot fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which 
had been begun by Ciikhsithkon, and completed 
by Demetrius and Paeonius. It was burnt on the 
same night that Alexander the limit was born, 
i».o. 3.56, whereupon it was remarked by llcgesias 
the Magnesian, that the conflagration was not to 
Itc wondered at, since the goddess was absent 
from Ephesus, and attending on the delivery of 
Olympias: an observation, says Plutarch, frigid 
enough to have put out the fire. The stroke of 
genius in question, however, is ascribed by Cicero, 
whose taste it does not seem to have shocked, to 
Timaeus of Tauromcnium. Herostratus was put 
to the torture for his deed, and confessed that he 
had fired the temple to inunodhlisc himself. The 
Ephjpans passed a decree condemning his name to 
oblivion ; but Thenpompns embalmed him in his 
history, like a fly in amber. (Strab. xiv. p. 640; 
Plut Alex. 3; Cic. Be Nat. Deor. ii. ‘27 ; Val. 
Max. viii. 14. Ext. 5; Gell. ii. 6.) [E. E.J 

HEKSE CEpatf). 1. The wife of Danaus and 
mother of Hippodice and Adiante. (Apollod. ii. 1. 
§*) 

2. A daughter of Cecropsand sister of Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Erysichthon. She was the beloved 
of Heimes, and the mother of Ceplmlns. (Paus. i. 2. 

§ 5 ; Apollod. iii. 14, $ 2, &c. ; Ov. Met. ii. 724.) 
Respecting her story, see Aoraulos. At Athens 
sacrifices were offered to her, and the maidens who 
carried the vessels containing the libation ( Ipcnj ) 
were called tjiprtfxipoi. (Paus. i. 27. § 4 ; Hesych. 
and Moons, ».«.) (E. S.J 

HERS I'Ll A, the wife of Romulus, according to 
Livy (L 11) and Plutarch ( Bomul . 14) but, ac- 
to Dionysius (ii. 45, iii. 1), Macrobius ; 
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Sat. i. 6), and one of the accounts in Plutarch 
l. <*.), of Hostus Hostilius, or Hostus, grandfather' 
of Tullus Hostilius, fourth king of Rome. Those 
who made Hersilia wife of Romulus, gave her a son 
Aollius or Avillius, and a daughter Prima (Zeno# 
dotus of Troezene, ap. Plut. Bomul. 14) ; those 
who assigned her to Hostus, called her son Hostus 
Hostilius. [Hostilius Hostus.] Hersilia was- 
the only married woman carried off by the Romans 
in the rape of the Sabine maidens, and that un- 
wittingly, or because she voluntarily followed the 
fortunes of Prima her daughter. In all versions of 
her story, Hersilia acts as mediator — in Livy (/. c.) 
with Romulus, for the people of Antemnae — in 
Dionysius and Plutarch {ib. Id), between the 
Romans and Sabines, in the war arising from the 
rape of the women. Her name is probably a Jater 
and a Greek addition to the original story of Ro- 
mulus. As Romulus after death became Quirinus, 
so those writers who made Hersilia his wife raised 
her to the dignity of a goddess, Hora or Horta, in 
either case, probably, with reference to boundaries 
of time (‘Tlpa) or space ( opos ). (Gell. xiii. 22 ; 

Ennius, Ann. i.; Nonius, s. v. Hora ; Augustin, de 
Or. J>ci. iv. 16.) [W. B. D.J 

J 1 KRTHA (contains probably the same elements 
as the words earthy erde ), the goddess of the earth, 
in contrast to the god of the regions of the air, 
.among the ancient Germans. She appears either as 
a female ilertha, that is, as the wife of Thor, or as 
a male being Herthus or Nerthus, and a friend of 
Thor. According to Tacitus {Germ. 40) there was 
a sacred grove in an island of the ocean, containing 
a chariot, which no one but a priest was allowed to 
touch. This priest alone also knew \^hen the god- 
dess was present, and such seasons were spent in 
great festivities, and people abstained from war, 
until the priest declared that the goddess wished 
to withdraw. Tacitus further dills her the mother 
of the gods. We cannot enter here into an ex- 
amination of this great German divinity, but refer 
the reader to Grimm's Deutsche Mytkoloyie ; J. P. 
Anchersen, Willis II erthae dear, et Origines J)anit'tu\ 
\c . ; Haf niae, 1747, 4 to. ; Rabus, Disscrtatio tie 
dca Ilertha , Augsburg, 1842. [L. S.J 

H ESl'GON US. [Hkgksigokus.] 
HE'SIODUS ('HffloSos), one of the earliest 
Greek poets, respecting whose personal history we 
possess little more authentic information than re- 
specting that of Homer, together with whom he is 
frequently mentioned by the ancients. The names of 
these two poets, in fact, form as it were the two 
poles of the early epic poetry of the Greeks ; and 
as Homer represents the poetry, or school of poetry, 
belonging chieHy to Ionia in Asia Minor, so Hesiod 
is the representative of a school of bards, which 
was developed somewhat later at the foot of Mount 
Helicon in Bocotia, and spread over Phocis and 
Euboea. The only points of resemblance between 
the two poets, or their respective schools, consist in 
their forms of versification and their dialect, but in 
all other respects they move in totally distinct 
spheres ; for the Homeric Lakes for its subjects the 
restless activity of the heroic age, while the Hesiodic 
turns its attention to the quiet pursuits of ordinary 
life, to the origin of the world, the gods and heroes. 
The latter thus gave to its productions an ethical 
and religious character ; and this circumstance 
alone suggests an advance in the intellectual state 
of the ancient Greeks upon which we have 
depicted in the Homeric poems, though we do not 
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' * Tiiean to "assert tbatt the elements of the Hesiodic 
”pqbti$r are of a later date than the age of Homer, 
for they w%, on the contrary, be as ancient as the 
\ Greek nation itself. Hut we must, at any rate, 
, Oiijferthat the Hesiodic poetry, such as it has come 
, 4 tkyen to us, is of later growth than the Homeric ; 
.* an opinion which is continued also by the language 
' and expressions of the two schools, and by a 
variety of collateral circumstances, among which 
we may mention the range of knowledge being 
mhah more extensive in the poems which bear the 
name of Hesiod than in those attributed to Homer. 
Herodotus (ii. .53) and others regarded Homer and 
Hesiod as contemporaries, and some even assigned 
to him an earlier date than Homer (Cell. iii. 11, 
xvii. 21 ; Suid. s.r. 'HctoSoy ; Tzetz. Chi/, xii. 163, 
198, xiii. 850); hut the general opinion of the 
ancients was that Homer was the elder of the two, 
a belief which was entertained by Philochorus, 
Xenophanes, Eratosthenes, Apollodorus, and many 
others. 

If we inquire after the exact age of Hesiod, we 
are informed by Herodotus (/. c.) that ho lived four 
hundred years before his time, that is, about H. c. 
850. Velleius Paterculus (i. 7) considers that be- 
tween Homer and Hesiod there was an interval of 
a hundred and twenty years and most modem 
critics assume that Hesiod lived about a century 
later than Homer, which is pretty much in accord- 
ance with the statement of some ancient writers 
who place him about the eleventh Olympiad, i. e. 
about B. c. 735. Respecting the life of the popt we 
derive some information from one of the poems as- 
cribed to him, viz. the^Ep-ya sal Jlfiepcu. XVe learn 
from that poem (648, &c.), that he was bom in 
the village of Ascra in Boeotia, whither his father 
had emigrated from the Aeolian Cuma in Asia 
Minor. Ephorus (Fragm. p.268, ed. Marx) and 
Suidas state that both Homer and Hesiod were 
natives of Cuma, and even represent them as 
kinsmen, — n statement which probably arose from 
the belief that Hesiod was bom before his father’s 
emigration to Ascra ; but if this were true, Hesiod 
could not have said that he never crossed the sea, 
except from Aulis to Euboea. (Op. et Dies, 6 48.) 
Ascra, moreover, is mentioned as his birthplace 
in the epitaph on Hesiod (Paus. ix. 38. $ 9), 
and by Proclus in his life of Hesiod. The 
poet describes himself ( Therm. 23) as tending a 
flock on the side of Mount Helicon, and from 
this, as well as from the fact of his calling himself 
an drifiifros (Op. et Dies, 636), we must infer 
that he belonged to a humble station, and was 
engaged i no rum! pursuits. But subsequently his 
circumstances seem to have been tattered, and 
after the death of his father, he was involved in a 
dispute with bis brother Perses about his small 
patrimony, which was decided in favour of Perses. 
(Op. et JJies, 219, 261, 637.) He then seems to 
have emigrated to Orchomenos, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. (Pind. ap. Proclum , yivos 
'H<rt6liov, p. xliv. in Gottling's edit, of Hesiod.) 
At Orchomenos he is also said to have been bnried, 
and his tomb was shown there in later times. This 
is all that can be said, with any degree of certainty, 
about the life of Hesiod. Proclus Tzetzes, and 
others relate a variety of anecdotes and marvellous 
tales about his life and death, but very little value 
can be attached to them, though they may have 
been derived from comparatively early sources. W e 
have to lament the loss of some ancient works on the 
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life of Hesiod, especially^hose written by Plutarch 
and Cleomenes tor they would undoubtedly have 
enlightened us upon many points respecting which 
we are now completely in the dark. Wq must, 
however, observe that many of the stories related 
about Hesiod refer to his whole school of poetry 
(but not to the poet personally), and arose from the 
relation in which the Boeotian or Hesiodic school 
stood to the Homeric or Ionic school. In this light 
we consider, e. g. the traditions that Stesichorus was 
a son of Hesiod, and thnt Hesiod had a poetical 
contest with Homer, which is said to have taken 
place at Chnlcis during the funeral solemnities of 
king Amphidamas, or, according to others, at Aulis 
or Delos. ( Proclus, 1. c. p. xliii. and ad Op, et Dies , 
648 ; Pint. Cbtiv. Sept. Sap. 10.) The story, of 
this contest gave rise to a composition still extant 
under the title of *Ay<vv ‘O pjpov teal 'H<ri6iov, the 
work of a grammarian who lived towards the end 
of the first century of our era, in which the two 
poets are represented as engaged in the contest and 
answering each other in their verses. The work is 
printed in Gottling’s edition of Hesiod, p. 242 — 
254,* and in Westcrmann* Vita rum Scriptores 
Graeci, p. 33, &c. Its author knows the whole 
family history of Hesiod, the names of his hither 
and mother, as well as of his ancestors, and traces 
his descent to Orpheus, Linus, and Apollo himself. 
These legends, though they are mere fictions, show 
the connection which the ancients conceived to 
exist between the poetry of Hesiod (especially the 
Theogony) and the ancient schools of priests and 
hards, which had their seats in Thrace and Pieria, 
and thence spread into Boeotia, where they pro- 
bably formed the elements out of which the He- 
siodic poetry was developed. Some of the fables 
pretending to be the personal history of Hesiod are 
of cuch a nature as to throw considerable doubt upon 
the personal existence of the poet altogether ; and 
athongh we do not deny that there may have been 
in the Boeotian school a poet of the name of 
Hesiod whose eminence caused him to be regarded 
as the representative, and a number of works to lie 
attributed to him, still we would, in spedking of 
Hesiod, be rather understood to mean the whole 
school than any particular individual. Thus an 
ancient epigram mentions that Hesiod was twice 
a youth and was twice buried (Proclus ; Suidas ; 
Prwerb. Vat. iv. 3); and there was a tradition 
thnt, by the comimnd of on oracle, the bones of 
Hesiod were remrWed from Naupoctus to Orcho- 
menos, for the purpose of averting an epide m ic. 
(Paus. ix. 38. $ 3.) These traditions show that 
Hesiod was looked upon and worshipped in 
Boeotia (and also in Phocis) as an ancient hero, ’ 
and, like many other heroes, he was said to have 
been unjustly killed in the grove of the Netnean 
Zeus. (PI ut. Conviv. Sept. Sap. 19 ; Gfrtame* 
Horn, et J/es. p. 251, ed. Gdttling ; comp. Paus. 
ix. 31. § 3.) All that we can my, under these 
circumstances, is that a poet or hero of the name of 
Hesiod was regarded by the ancients as the head 
and representative of that school of poetry which 
wns based on the Thracian or Pierian bards, and 
was developed in Boeotia ae distinct from the Ho- 
meric or Ionic school. * 

The differences between the two schools of poetry 
are plain and obvious, and were recognised in 
ancient times no less than at pretest, aamay he 
seen from the ’At * iv ‘Ops jpov teat ‘H<ri28*» (p. 248, 
ed. Gdttling). In their mode of delivery the poets 
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Of the two sohools likewise differed ; for while the 
Homeric poems were recited under theaccompani- 
ment of the citbara, those of Hesiod were recited 
without any musical instrument, the reciter holding 
in his hand only a laurel branch or staff (f>d€8os, 
OKrjirrpoi', Hesiod, Thcog. 30 ; Paus. ix. 30, x. 7. 
$ 2 ; Pind. Isihin. iii. 55, with Dissen’s note ; Cal- 
limach. Fragm. 138). As Boeotia, Phocis, and 
Euboea were the principal parts of Greece where 
the Hesiodic poetry flourished, we cannot be sur- 
prised at finding that the Delphic oracle is a great 
subject of veneration with this school, and that 
there exists a strong resemblance between the 
hexameter oracles of the Pythia and the verses of 
Hesiod ; nay, there is a verse in Hesiod (Op. et 
Dies, 283), which is also mentioned by Herodotus 
(▼i. 86) as a Pythian oracle, and Hesiod himself is 
said to have possessed the gift of prophecy, and to 
have acquired it in Acamania. A great many alle- 
gorical expressions, such as we frequently find in 
the oracular language, are common also in the 
poems of Hesiod. This circumstance, as well as 
certain grammatical forms in the language of Hesiod, 
constitute another point of difference between the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poetry, although the dialect 
in which the poems of both schools are composed 
is, on the whole, the same, — that is, the Ionic-epic, 
which had become established as the language of 
epic poetry through the influence of llomer. 

The ancients attributed to the one poet Hesiod a 
great variety of works ; that is, all those which in j 
form and substance answered to the spirit of the i 
Hesiodic school, and thus seemed to be of a common } 
origin. YY r e shall subjoin a list of them, beginning 1 
with those which are still extant. 

1. "Epya or "Epya koI i)fUpc u, commonly called 
Opera et Dies. In the time of Pausanias (ix. 31. 

§ 3, Ac.), this was the only poem which the people 
about Mount Helicon considered # to be a genuine 
production of Hesiod, with the exception of the 
first ten lines, which certainly appear to have been 
prefixed by a later hand. There are also Bcveral 
other parts of this poem which seem to l>e later 
interpolations ; but, on the whole, it bears the 
impress of a genuine production of very high an- 
tiquity, though in its present form it nmy consist 
only of disjointed portions of the original. It is 
written in the most homely and simple style, with 
scarcely ally poetical imagery or ornament, and 
tnust be lowed upon as the most ancient specimen 
of didactic poetry. It con taint ethical, political, 
and economical precepts, the last of which constitute 
the greater part of the work, consisting of rules 
about choosing a wife, the education of children, 
agriculture, commerce, and navigation. A poem 
on these subjects was not of course held in much 
esteem by the powerful and ruling classes in Greece 
at the time, and made the Spartan Clcomencs con- 
temptuously call Hesiod the poet of helots, in con 
toast with Homer, the delight of the warrior. (Plut. 
Apophtk. Lao • Ctcom. 1.) The conclusion of tho 
poem, from v. 750 to 828 is ft sort of calendar, and 
mu probably appended to it in later times, and 
tho addition «w i \p4peu in the titlo of the poem 
seems to have been added in consequence of this 
appendage, for the poem is sometimes simply called 
It would further seem that three distinct 
poettos have been inserted in it ; via. 1. The fable 
of Prometheus and Pandora (47 — 105) j 2. On 
the ages of the world, which are designated by the 
<nf metals (109—201) ; and, 3. A descrip- 
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tion of winter (504—4558). Hie first twft di these i 
poems are not so much out 5 of keeping wit# the** 
whole as the third, which is manifestly the 5 most, 
recent production of all, and most foreign td' thel 
spirit of Hesiod. That which remains, after th# \ 
deduction of these probable interpolations, consists 
of a collection of maxims, proverbs, and wise say- 
ings, containing a considerable amount of pracfical • 
wisdom ; and some of these y vupou nr OnodijK at 
may be as old as the Greek nation itself (Isocrat 
c. Nicod. p. 23, ed. Steph. jLucian, Dial, de Hes. 

1, 8.) Now, admitting that the "Epya originally 
consisted only of such maxims and precepts, it is 
difficult to understand how the author could de- 
rive from his production a reputation like that 
enjoyed by Hesiod, especially if we remember that 
at Thespiae, to which the village of Ascra was sub- 
ject, agriculture was held degrading to a freeman. 
(Hcraclid. Pont. 4*2.) In order to account for this* 
phenomenon, it must be supposed that Hesiod was 
a poet of the people and peasantry rather than 
of the ruling nobles, but that afterwards, when the 
warlike spirit of the heroic ages subsided, and 
peaceful pursuits began to be held in higher esteem, 
the poet of the plough also rose from his obscurity, 
and was looked upon as a sage ; nay, the very con- 
trast with the Homeric poetry may have contributed 
to raise his fame. At ali eventfc, the poem, not- 
withstanding its want of unity and the incoherence 
of its parts, gives to us an attractive picture of the 
simplicity of the early Greek mode of life, of their 
manners and their domestic relations. (Comp. 
Twesten, Commentat. Crittca de Hesiodi Carmine, 
(fluid inscrib. Ope met Dies, Kiel, 1815, 8vo. ; F. L. 
ling, Hesiodi 'Epya piyaKa, Freiburg, 1835 ; 
j Hankc, De Hesiodi Op. et Diebus, 1838, 4to ; 
j Lehrs, Quaed. Epic.. p. 180, & c. ; G. Hermann, 
i in the JahrbucJicr fur PhiloL vol. xxi. 2. p. 117, 
&c.) 

2. Qeoyovla. This poem was, as we remarked 
above, not considered by Hesiod's countrymen to 
j be a genuine production of the poet. It presents, 

! indeed, grent differences from the preceding one : 

! its very subject is apparently foreign to the homely 
J author of the ''Epya ; but the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, especially Zenodotus and Aristarchus, 
appear to have had no doubt about its genuineness 
(Sohol. Venct. ad IL xviii. 39), though their 
opinion cannot be taken to mean anything else than 
that the poem contained nothing that was opposed 
to the character of the Hesiodic school ; and thus 
much we may therefore take for granted, that the 
Theogony is not the production of the same poet as 
the "Epya, and that it probably belongs to a later 
date. In order to understand why the ancients, 
nevertheless, regarded the Theogony as an Hesiodic 
work, we must recollect the traditions of the poet's 
jwrontage, and the mnrvellous events of his life. 

It was on mount Helicon, the ancient seat of the 
Thracian muses, that he was believed to have been 
bom and bred, and his descent was traced to 
Apollo ; the idea of his having composed a work 
on the genealogies of the gods and heroes cannot 
therefore have appeared to the ancients as very 
surprising. That the author of the Theogony was 
a Boeotian is evident, from certain peculiarities of 
the language. The Theogony gives an account of 
the origin of the world and the birth of the gods 
explaining the whole order of nature in a scries of 
genealogies for every part of physical *• well as 
moral nature there appears personified in the chftp 
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meter of a distinct being. The whole concludes ursprungfiehe lieschaJJenJteit, Berlin, 1841, 8vo» 
with** an account of some of the most illustrious The Inst two works are useless and futile attempts; 
heroes, whereby the poem enters into some kind of comp. Th. Kock, De pristina Theogoniae Hesiodeae 
connection with the Homeric epics. The whole Forma, pars. i. Vratislav. 1842, 8vo.) 
poem may be divided into three parts : 1 . The cos- 3. ’Hotat or dotbu aeyd Aai, also called Korrf- 
mogony, which widely differs from the simple Ao*yoi yvvaucwv. The name rjoiai was derived, 
Homeric notion (//. xiv. 200), and afterwards according to the ancient grammarians, from the 


served as the groundwork for the various physical 
speculations of the Greek philosophers, who looked 
upon the Theogony of llesiod as containing in an 
allegorical form all the physical wisdom that they 
were able to propound, though Hesiod himself was 
believed not to have been aware of the profound 
philosophical and theological wisdom he was utter- 
ing. The cosmogony extends from v. 1 10 to 452. 
2. The theogony, in the strict sense of the word, 
from 453 to 962 ; and 3. the last portion, which 
is in fact a heroogony, being an account of the 
heroes born by mortal mothers whose charms had 
drawn the immortals from Olympus. This part is 
very brief, extending only from v. 9(33 to 1021, j 
and forms the transition to the Eoeae, of which we ! 
shall speak presently. If we ask for the sources | 
from which Hesiod drew his information respecting ! 
the origin of the world and the gods, the answer i 
cannot be much more than a conjecture, for there 1 
is no direct information on the point. Herodotus ! 
asserts that Homer and Hesiod made the theogonv 
of the Greeks ; and, in reference to Hesiod in par- ■ 
ticular, this probably means that Hesiod collected 
and combined into a system the various local le- 
gends, especially of northern Greece, such as they 
had been handed down by priests and bards. The 
assertion of Herodotus further obliges us to take 
into consideration the fact, that in the earliest 
Greek theology the gods do not appear in any de- 
finite forms, whereas Hesiod strives to anthropo- 
morphise all of them, the ancient elementary gods 
as well as the later dynasties of Cronus and Zeus. 
Now both the system of the gods and the forms 
under which he conceived them afterwards became 
firmly established in Greece, and, considered in this 
way, the assertion of Herodotus is perfectly correct. 
Whether the form in which the Theogony has 
come down to us is the original and genuine one, 
and whether it is complete or only a fragment, is a 
question which has been much discussed in modern 
times. There can be little doubt but that in the 
course of time the poets of the Hcsiodic school and 
the rhapsodists introduced various interpolations, 
which produced many of the inequalities both itt 
the substance and fonn of the poem which we now 
perceive ; many parts also may have been lost. 
Hermann hits endeavoured to show that there ex- 
ist no less than seven different introductions to j 
the Theogony, and that consequently there existed j 
as many different recensions and editions of it. J 
Hut as our present form itself Ixdongs to a very 
early date, it would be useless to attempt to deter- 
mine what part of it formed the original kernel, 
and what is to be considered as later addition or 
interpolation. (Comp. C’reuzer and Hermann, 
liriefe i iber Horn, und lies ., Heidelberg, 1817, 
8vo. ; F. K. L. Sickler, Cadmus /. li rkidrung di r 
Theogonie des Hesiod, Uildburghauson, 1018, 4 to. ; 

J. I). Guigniant, De la Thtogimie d? Hesiod, Paris, 
1835, 8vo. ; J. O'. Mutzell, De Emendations Thco- 
fjoninc //modi, Idps. 1833, 8vo. ; A. Soetbcer, 
Vcrsuch die I'rfarm der Hesiod. Theogonie nuch- 
xuweiam, Berlin, 1837, 8vo. ; O. F. Gruppe, (Jefter 
die Tfteog. des Hesiod, ihr Verdcrlmist und Hire 


fact that the heroines who, by their connection 
with the immortal gods, had become the mothers 
of the most illustrious heroes, were introduced in 
the poem by the expression If olii- The poein 
itself, which is lost, is said to have consisted of 
four books, the last of which was by far the longest, 
and was hence called r)o7ai peyaAai, whereas the 
titles KaTaKoyot or t J oiai belonged to the whole 
body of poetry, containing accounts of the women 
who had been beloved by the gods, and had thus 
become the mothers of the heroes in the various 
parts of Greece, from whom the ruling families 
derived their origin. The two last verses of the 
Theogony formed the beginning of the ifaiai, which, 
from its nature, might justly be regarded as a 
continuation of the Theogony, being as a heroogony 
(ifpu’oyovia) the natural sequel to the Theogony. 
The work, if we may regard it as one poem, thus 
contained the genealogies or pedigrees of the most 
illustrious Greek families. Whether the Eoeae or 
Catalog! was the work of one and the same poet 
was a disputed point among the ancients them- 
selves. From a statement of the scholiast on 
Apollonius Khodius (ii. 181), it appears that it 
consisted of several works, which were afterwards 
put together; and while Apollonius Ithodius and 
Crates of Mallus attributed it to Hesiod (Schol. 
ad lies. The og. 142), Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
were doubtful. (Anonym. Gram, in Gottling’s 
ed. of lies. p. 92 ; Schol. ad Horn. ll.xx iv. 30; 
Suid. and Apollon, s.v. pax^oavrn.) The anony- 
mous Greek grammarian just referred to states that 
i the first fifty-six verses of the Ilesiodic poem 
! 'A(tttU 'HpasAfoi/s ( Scutum Ilerculis) belonged to 
j the fourth book of the Eoeae, and it is generally 
i supposed that this poem, or perhaps fragment of a 
j poein, originally belonged to the Eoeae. The *A<nriy 
I 'HpcucAeWy, which is still extant, consists of three 
! distinct parts ; that from v. 1 to 56 was taken 
\ from the Eoeae, and is probably the most ancient 
i portion ; the second from 57 to 140, which must 
! be connected with the verses 317 to 4*; and the 
| third from 141 to 317 contains the real description 
of the shield of Heracles, which is introduced in the 
account of the fight between Heracles and Cycnus. 
When therefore Apollonius Rhodius and others 
considered the ’A<nr)j to be a genuine Hcsiodic 
production, it still remains doubtful whether they 
meant the whole poem as it now stands, or only 
some particular portion of it. The description of 
the shield of Heracles is an imitation of the Ho- 
meric description of the shield of Achilles, but is 
done with less skill and ability. It should be 
remarked, that some modem critics are inclined to 
look upon the ’Acnrir as an independent poem, and 
wholly unconnected with the Eoeae, though they 
admit that it may contain various interpolations by 
later hands. The fragments of the Eoeae 'am 
collected in Lehmann, De Ilenodi Curmmibus per- 
ditvs, pars i. Berlin, 1828, in Gbttling’s edition of 
Hesiod, p. 209, See., and in Hermann*! Oputeufa , 
vi. 1, p. 255, &c. We possess the titles of several 
lies iodic poems, viz, Kijthrot ydpot, 0qW«» sit 
"AiSijv KardScuris , and ‘EmBaJidfuot ItyAftst Hal 
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04nSos t but oil these poems seem to have been 
only portions of the Eoeae. (Athen. ii. p. 4 9 ; 
Plut. Sympos. viii. 8 ; Paus. ix. 31. § S ; Scliol. 
ad lies. Thcog. 142 ; comp. C. Ch. Heyler, Ueber 
Ilesiods Sebild des Hercules , Worms, 1787, 8vo. ; 
F. Schlichtegroll, Ueber den Schild des Heracles 
nack Hesiody Gotha, 1788, 8vo. ; G. Hermann, 
Opusc. vi. 2, p. 204, &c. ; Marckscheffel, Dc Cata- 
logo et Eocis Camiinibus I/esiodeisy Vratislav. 1888, 
Ovo., and the same author’s Ilesiodi, Eumcliy Ci- 
naetkonisy <$r., Fragmenta colleg. emend, dispos., 
Lips. 1840, 8vo.) 

4. Alylfuosy an epic poem, consisting of several 
books or rhapsodies on the story of Aegimius, the 
famous ancestral hero of the Dorians, and the my- 
thical history of the Dorians in general. Some of 
the ancients attributed this poem to Ccrcops of 
Miletus. (Apollod. ii. 1, § 3 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 46.) 
The fragments of the Aegimius are collected in 
Gottling’s edit, of Hesiod, p. 205, &c. 

5. M«Aa/uiro5(a, an epic poem, consisting of at 
least three books. Some of the ancients denied 
that this was an Hesiodic poem. (Paus. ix. 81. § 
4.) It contained the stories about the seer Me- 
lampus, and was thus of a similar character to the 
poems which celebrated the glory of the heroic 
families of the Greeks. Some writers consider the 
Melainpodia to have been only a portion of the 
Eoeae, but there is no evidence for it, and others 
regard it as identical with the eirrj pavrina. an 
Hesiodic work mentioned by PausAnias. (/. c . ; 
comp. Athen. ii. p. 47, xi. p. 498, xiii. p. 609 ; 
Clem. Alex. Strum, vi. p. 751.) The fragments 
of the Melainpodia are collected in Gottling’s edit, 
of Hesiod, p. 228, &c. 

6. sstl ripaenv is mentioned as an 
Hesiodic work by Pausanias, and distinguished by 
him from another entitled tV?] pavrued ; but it is 
not improbable that both were identical with, or 
portions of, an astronomical work* ascribed to 
Hesiod, under the title of darpucrj f}l€\os or da- 
rpoKoyia. (Athen. xi. p. 491 ; Plut. dc Fifth. Orac. 
18 ; Plin. 11. N. xviii. 25.) See the fragments in 
Gottling'a edit, of Hesiod, p.207. 

7. Xelpuvos unoOfjKat seems to have been an 
imitation of the “Epya. The few fragments still 
extant are given by Guttling, l. c. p. 280, See. 

Strabo (vii. p. 488) speaks of a yijs n eploBos as 
tho work of^pesiod, but from another passage (vii. 
p. 434) we see that he means a compilation made 
by Eratosthenes from the works of Hesiod. Re- 
s]iecting a poem called Htp\ *l8aW AaxruAwi/, 
which was likewise ascribed to Hesiod, see Lo- 
beck y Aylaofdu p. 115 6. 

The poems of Hesiod, especially the Theogony, 
were looked up to by the Greeks from very early 
times as a great authority in theological and phi- 
losophical matters, and philosophers of nearly every 
school attempted, by various modes of interpret- 
ation, to bring about a harmony between the state- 
ments. of Hesiod and their own theories. The 
scholars of Alexandria and other cities, such os 
Zenodotus, .Aristophanes, Aristarchus, Crates of 
Mallus, Apollonius Rhodins, Selcucus of Alexan- 
dria, Plutarch* and others, devoted themselves 
with.great seal to the criticism and explanation of 
the poems of Hesiod ; but all their works on this 
poot are lost, with tho exception of some isolated 
remarks contained in the scholia on lleaiod still 
extant. These scholia are the productions of a 
much later age, though their authors mod© use of 
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the works of the earlier grammarians. The scholia 
of the Neo Platonist Proclus (though only in%n 
abridged form), of Joannes Tzetzes, and Moscho- 
pulus, on the ’'E pya, and introductions on the 
life of Hesiod, are still extant ; the scholia on the 
Theogony are a compilation from earlier and later 
commentators. The most complete edition of the 
scholia on Hesiod is that in the third volume of 
Gaisford’s Poetae Gracti Minores. 

The Greek text of the Hesiodic poems was first 
printed at Milan in 1493, fob, together with Iso- 
crates and 6ome of the idyls of Theocritus. The 
next edition is that in the collection of gnomic and 
bucolic poems published by Aldus Manutius, Ve- 
nice, 1495. The first separate edition is that of 
Junta, Florence, 1515, and again 1540, 8vo. The 
first edition that contains the Greek scholia is that 
of Trincavellus, Venice, 1537, 4to., and more com- 
plete at Cologne, 1542, 8vo., and Frankfurt, 1591, 
8 vo. UTe most important among the subsequent 
editions are those of Dan. Heinsius (Amsterdam, 
1887, 8vo., with lectiones Hesiodeae, and notes by 
Scaliger and Gujetus ; it was reprinted by Leclerc 
in 1701, Ovo), of Th. Robinson (Oxford, 1 737, 4to., 
reprinted at Leipzig 1748, 8vo.), of Ch. F. Loesner 
(Leipzig, 1778, Ovo., contains all that his predeces- 
sors had accumulated, together with some new re- 
marks), of Th. Gaisford (in vol. i. of his Poet. Gr. 
Min.y where some new^MSS. are collated), and of 
C. Guttling (Gotha and Erfurt, 1831, 8vo., 2d edit. 

1 843, with good critical and explanatory notes). The 
■'E pya were edited also by Brunck in his Poetae 
Gnomiei and other collections ; the Theogony was 
edited separately by F. A. Wolf (Ilalle, 1783), 
and by D. J.van Lenncp (Amsterdam, 1843, 8vo., 
with a very useful commentary). There are also 
two good editions of the. ’Afnris, the one by C. Fr. 
Heinrich (Breslau, 1802, 8vo., with introduction, 
scholia, and commentary), and by C. F. Ranke 
(Qnodlinburg, 1840, 8vo.). [L. S.] 

HF'SION F ('H<nd*'7j), a daughter of Laomedon, 
and consequently a sister of Priam. When Troy 
was visited by a plague and a monster on account 
of Laomedon’s breach of promise, Laomedon, in 
order to got rid of these calamities, chained Ile- 
siono to a rock, in accordance with the command of 
an oracle, where she was to be devoured by wild 
beasts. Heracles, on his return from the expe- 
dition against the Amazons, promised to save her, 
if Laomedon would give him the horses which he 
had received from Zeus as a compensation for 
Ganymedcs. Laomedon again promised, but did 
not keep his word. (Horn. 11. v. 649, &c. ; Diod. 
iv. 42 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 7.) Hcsione *vas after- 
wards given as a slave to Telamon, by whom she 
became the mother of Teucrus. Priam sent An- 
tenor to claim her back, and the refusal on the part 
of the Greeks is mentioned as one of the causes 
of the Trojan war. (Dares, Pbntg. 4, &c.) Accord- 
ing to Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 467), Hesione, already 
in pregnancy by Telamon, fled from his ship to 
Miletus, where king Arion found her and her 
newly-born son, Trambelus, whom he brought up 
as his own child. 

There are two other mythical personages of this 
name, one a daughter of Danaus, and by Zeus the 
mother of Orchomcnus (Schol. ad ApoUtm. Fkod. i. 
230), and tho other the wife of Nauplius, and the 
mother of Palamedcs, Ucax, and Nausimedon, 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) {L.4S.1 

HESPE'ltlDES (*E<nrepl8«s)y tlte famous guar* 
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dians of the golden apples which Oe had given to 
llera at her marriage with Zeus. Their names are 
Aegle, Erytheia, Hestia, and Arethusa, but their 
descent is not the same in the different traditions ; 
sometimes they are called the daughters of N ight 
or Erebus (Hes. Theog. 215 ; Hygin. Fab. init.), 
sometimes of Phorcys and Ceto (Sehol. ad Apollon. 
Jthod. iv. 1399), sometimes of Atla9 and Hesperia, 
whence their names Atlantides or Hesperides (i)iod. 
iv. 27), and sometimes of Hesperus, or of Zeus and 
Themis. (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 484 ; Schol. ad Eu- 
rip . Hipj). 742.) Instead of the four Hesperides 
mentioned above, some traditions know only of three, 
viz. Hespere, Erytheia, and Aegle, or Aegle, .Are- 
thusa, and HNperusa or Hesperia (Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 1427 ; Serv. 1. c. ; Stat- Theh. ii. 281) ; whereas 
others mention seven. ( Diod. 1. c. ; Ilygin. Fab. 
init.) The poets describe them as possessed of the 
power of sweet song. (lies. Theog. 518; Orph. 
Fraipn. 17 ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 394 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. iv., 1399.) In the earliest legends, these 
nymphs are described as living on the river Oceanus, 
in the extreme west (Hes. Theog. 334, «Slc., 518 ; 
Eurip. Hipp. 742); but the later attempts to fix 
their abodes, and the geographical position of their 
gardens, have led poets and geographers to different 
parts of Libya, as in the neighbourhood of Cyrene, 
Mount Atlas, or the islands on the western coast 
of Libya (Plin. II. N. vi. ^1, 36 ; Virg. Aen. iv. 
480; Pomp. Mela, iii. 10), or even to the north- 
ern extremity of the earth, beyond the wind Boreas, 
among the Hyperboreans. In their watch over the 
golden appies they w'ere assisted or superintended 
by the dragon Ladon. [L. S.] 

HESPE'RIUS, son of the poet Ausonius by his 
wife Attusia Lucana Sabina. We have no data 
for fixing the year of his birth. He lost his mother 
while he was young ; but his education was care- 
fully superintended by his father, who wrote 
** Fasti,” for the use of his son, and inscribed to him 
his metrical catalogue of the Caesars. Hesperius 
received, probably from the emperor Gratian, who 
was his hither’s pupil, the proconsulship of Africa, 
which he held a. d. 37 6 , and perhaps later. He 
was one of the persons appointed to inquire into 
the malpractices of Count Romanus and his .accom- 
plices, and executed the task with equity, in con- 
junction with Flavianus, vicarius of the province. 
[Flavianuh, No. 5.] He afterwards held the 
praetorian pruefecture in conjunction (as we judge 
iromaome expressions of Ausonius) with his father. 
Val earns thinks they were joint praefecti praetorio 
Galliarura ; Gothofred, that they were joint I*. P. 
of the whole western empire (comprehending the 
praefeetares of Gaul, Italy, and Iilyrium), but 
that Ausonius usually resided in Gaul, and Hespe- 
rius in Italy. There are extant several letters of 
Symmachus addressed to Hesperius ; and from one 
of these (lib. i. ep. 80) he appears to have been at 
Mediolanum (Milan), the usual seat of the P. P. 
of Italy, but it is not clear that the letter was ad- 
dressed to him while he was praefect. Tillemont, 
who discusses the question in a careful, but unsatis- 
factory note, thinks that Ausonius first held the 
praefbeture of Italy alone, and afterwards that of 
Gaul, in conjunction with Hesperius. In a. d. 
384, a Count Hesperius (apparently the son of 
Ausonius), was sent by the emperor Valentin ion 
1 1. on & mission to Rome, which he was enabled 
to see, and bear witness to the innocence of his 
friend /fpnunachus, who, through some unjust 
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j accusations, had incurred discredit at court. No* 
thing is known of him after this. 

Hesperius hud at least three sons. One of them, 
Paulinus, distinguished as “ the Penitent,” author 
of a poem called Fuc/iaristicon or Carmen JSuokarie- 
tientn de Vita sun (sometimes ascribed, but incor- 
rectly, to the better known Paulinus of Nola), 
was bom in Macedonia about a. d. 375 or 376, 
before his father’s proconsulship of Africa, which 
renders it not unlikely that Hesperius then held 
some office under the Eastern emperor Valens. 
Another son. Pastor, died young, and js comme- 
morated in the Farentalia of Ausonius. (Amm. 
Marc, xxviii. 6 ; Symmach. Epist. i. 6,9—82, ed. 
Paris, 1604; Anson. Epigram, p. 79, ed. Vineti, Cae- 
sares Duodecimo Ellyll. xxx., Parental, xi., Gratiur. 
Actio pro Cone. p. 377, 378, ed. Vineti ; Cod. Theod. 
6. tit. 30. § 4 ; 7. tit. 18. § 2 ; 8 tit 5. § 34 ; tit. 
18. § 6 ; 10. tit. 20. § 10 ; 13. tit. 1. § 11 ; tit. 5. 
§15; 15. tit. 7. § 3 ; 16. tit. 5. § 4, 5 ; Gotho- 
fred, Prosop. Cod. Thcodos. ; Tillemont, Hist, dee 
Emp. vol. v.) [J. C. M.J 

HE'SPKRUS (”ECT7T6pos), the evening-star, is 
called by Hesiod a son of Astraetis and Eos, and 
was regarded, even by the ancients, as the same 
as the morning star, whence both Ilpmer and 
Hesiod call him the bringer of light, 4bxr<p6pos (II. 
xxii. 317, xxiii. 226; comp. Plin. II. N. ii. 8; 
Mart. Capell. viii. § 882, &c., ed. Kopp.) Diodorus 
(iii. 60) calls him a son of Atlas, who was fond of 
astronomy, jftd once, after having ascended Mount 
Atlas to observe the stars, he disappeared. He 
was worshipped with divine honours, and regarded 
as the fairest star in the heavens. ( Eratosth. Cutast. 
24.) Hyginus (de Sign. Cocl. 2) says that some 
called him a son of Eos and Ccphalus. The Ro- 
mans designated him by the names Lucifer and 
Hesperus, to characterise him as the morning or 
evening star. [L. S.] 

IIE'STI A ('Efl-r/a, Ion. 'lor In), the goddess of 
the hearth, or rather the fire burning on the hearth, 
j was regarded as one of the twelve great gods, and 
accordingly as a daughter of Cronus and Rhea. 
According to the common tradition, she was the 
first-born daughter of Rhea, and was therefore the 
first of the children that was swallowed by Cronus, 
(lies. Theog. 453, &c. ; Horn. Hymn, in Vert . 22 ; 
Apollod. i. I. § 5.) She was, likcArtemis and 
Athena, a maiden divinity, and wl^p Apollo and 
Poseidon sued for her hand, she swore by the head 
of Zetts to remain a virgin for ever (Horn. Hymn . 
in Vcn. 24, &c.), and ill this character it was that 
her sacrifices consisted of cows which were only one 
year old. Tho connection between Hestia and 
Apollo and Poseidon, which is thus alluded to in 
the legend, appears also in the temple of Delphi, 
where the three divinities were worshipped in 
common, and Hestia and Poseidon appeared to- 
gether also at Olympia. (Paus. v. 26. § 2, x. 5. & 3 ; 
Horn. Hymn. xxxi. 2.) As the hearth was loosed 
upon as the sacred centre of domestic life, so Hestia 
was the goddess of domestic life and the giver of 
all domestic happiness and blessings, and as such 
she was believed to dwell in the inner part of every 
house (Horn .Hymn, in Ven* 30 ; Calfim. Hymn. in 
Del. 325, in Ccr. 129), and to have invent#! the 
art of building.bouses. (Diod. v. $9 ; Enftath. ad 
Horn. p. 73 5.) In this respect she appear* often 
together with Hermes, who was likewise a deu» 
penetralia as protecting the works of jntn. (Bon. 
Hymn, xxxii. 10 ; Paus* x. 11. $ 3.) A* the b&jurth 
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of a house is at the same time the altar on which 
sacrifices are offered to the domestic gods (trriov- 
Xot or ty4<moi), .Hestia was looked upon as pre- 
siding at all sacrifices, and, as the goddess of the 
sacred fire of the altar, she had a share in the 
sacrifices in all the temples of the gods. (Horn. 
Hymn, in Ven. 81.) Hence when sacrifices were 
offered, she was invoked first, and the first part of 
the sacrifice was offered to her. (Horn. Hymn, xxxii. 
5; Find. Nem. xi. 5; Plat CratyL p. 401, d. 
Paus. v. 14. § 5 ; Schol. <ul Aristoph. Vesp. 842 
Ilesych. e. v. &4>’ 4<rrlas dpx^pevos.) Solemn oaths 
were sworn by the goddess of the hearth, and the 
hearth itself was the sacred asylum where sup- 
pliants implored the protection of the inhabitants 
of the hodse. (Horn. Od. xiv. 159; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1579.) A town or city is only an ex- 
tended family, and therefore had likewise its sacred 
hearth, the symbol of an harmonious community of 
citizens and of a common worship. This public 
hearth usually existed in the prytancium of a town, 
wherp the goddess had her especial sanctuary (&<£- 
A apos) y under the name of ngvravins, with a 
statue and the sacred hearth. There the prytanes 
offered sacrifices to her, on entering upon their 
office, and there, as at a private hearth, Hestia pro- 
tected the suppliants. As this public hearth was 
the sacred asylum in every town, the state usually 
received its guests and foreign ambassadors there, 
and the prytanes had to act the part of hosts. 
When a colony was sent out, the emigrants took 
the fire which was to bum on the hearth of their 
new home from that of the mother town. (Find. 
Nem. xi. 1, &c., with the Scholiast ; Parthen. End. 
18 ; Dion. Ilal. ii. 65.) If ever the fire of her 
hearth became extinct, it was not allowed to be 
lighted again with ordinary fire, but either by fire 
produced by friction, or by burning glasses drawing 
fire from the sun. The mystical ^speculations of 
later times proceeded from the simple ideas of the 
ancients, and assumed a sacred hearth not only in 
th© centre of the earth, but even in that of the uni- 
verse, and confounded Hestia in various ways with 
other divinities, such as Cybele, Gaea, Denieter, 
Persephone, and Artemis. (Orph. Hymn. 83 ; Plut. 
de PIuc. Philos. 3, 11, Nuina, 11.) There were 
but few special temples of Hestia in Greece, as in 
reality evmgr prytaneum was a sanctuary of the 
goddess, am as a portion of the sacrifices, to what- 
ever divinity they were offered, belonged to her. 
There was, however, a separate temple of Hestia at 
Bermione, though it contained no image of her, big 
only an altar. (Paus. ii. 35. § 2.) Her sacrifices con- 
sisted of the primitiae of fruit, water, oil, wine, .and 
cows of on© year old. (Hesych. /. c . ; Horn. Hymn. 
X£xi. 3, xxxii. 6 ; Piud. Nem. xi. 6.) The Ro- 
mans worshipped the same goddess, or mther the 
same ideas embodied in her, under the namo of 
Vesta, which is in reality identical with Hestia; 
but as the Roman worship of Vesta differed in 
several points from that of Hestia in Greece, wo 
treat of Vesta in a separate article^ [L. S.] 

HE$TIAEA ('Eoricua), a learned Alexandrian 
lady. Her literary efforts were directed to the 
explanation of the Homeric poems. Strabo (xiii. 
p.894), on the authority of Demetrius of Scepsis, 
informs ns that she wrote a treatise respecting the 
site of the Homeric city of Troy, and the position 
of the plain which formed the scene of the en- 
counters described in the I Had. She is mentioned 
•by the scholiasts on Jl. iii. 64, and by Eustathius, 
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and is dignified by them with the title *E orrtata 
Tpapparucft. (Fabric. Bibl, Graec. vol. i. p. 
516.) [C. P. M.] 

IIESTIAEUS ('Eo-rxcuor). 1. A native of 
Perinthus, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (iii. 
16) as one of the disciples of Plato. 

2. According to Aristoxenus (in Diog. Laert. 
viii. 79), the father of Archytas of Tarentum was 
named Hestiaeus. And the name occurs in the 
list of Pythagoreans in Iamblichus ( Vit. Pytluig. 
c. 36. § 267). 

3. A Stoic philosopher, a native of Pontus, men- 
tioned by Athenaeus (vi. p. 273 d.). [C. P. M.J 

HESY'CHIA ('H<n/xla), the personification of 
tranquillity and peace, is called a daughter of Dice, 
that is, Justice. (Pind. 01. iv. 18, Pyth. viii. 1, 
Fragm. 228. p. 669, ed. Boeckh.) [L. S.] 

HESY'CHIUS, bishop of Salona in Dalmatia, 
who flourished about the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, maintained a friendly intercourse with St. 
Augustin and St. Chrysostom, as we gather from 
their works ; and a letter has been preserved ad- 
dressed to him by Pope Zosimus in a. d. 418. 
The only epistle written by Hesychius himself now 
extant will be found among the correspondence of 
St. Augustin, and is numbered cxcvm. in the Bene- 
dictine edition. (Augustin, De Civ. Dei, xx. 5, 
Ep. cxcvii, cxcviii, exeix. vol. ii. ed. Bened. ; 
Schonemann, Bibl. Patrum Lot. vol. ii. § 14 ; 
Bahr, in his Geschichte der Romischcn Littered. 
suppl. band. II. abtheil. $ 141, by some mistake 
apparently names this prelate Hcgesippus instead of 
Ilestfchius.) £\V. R.J 

HESY'CHIUS ('H <ri X ios). 

1. Libanius appears to have had two friends 
and correspondents of this name about the middle 
of the fourth century : one a priest {Ep. 636), the 
other a magistrate {Ep. 773, 914). One of them 
had two sons, Eutropius and Cclsus, to whom 
Libanius was much attached, and who were possibly 
his pupils, and several daughters, to one of whom 
a cousin of Libanius was married (Ep. 375). Li- 
banius was anxious to promote the marriage of a 
grandson of an Hesychius (perhaps one of the 
two above mentioned ) by his son Calliopius, with a 
daughter of Pompeianus (Ep. 1400). Possibly the 
magistrate Hesychius, the correspondent of Liba- 
nius, may be the Hesychius or Esychius mentioned 
by Jerome (Epistola 33 (olim 101) ad Pammach. ; 
O/xro, vol. iv. pt. ii. col. 249, ed. Benedictin.) as a 
man of consular rank, bitterly hated by the patri- 
arch Gamaliel, and who was condemned to death * 
by the emperor Theodosius for bribing a notary, 
and pillaging some of the imperial records. Fa- 
bricius understands the notice in JeromoyoC He- 
sychius, who was proconsul of Achaia, under ^ 
Theodosius II. a. d. 435 (Cod. Theodos. 6. tit. 
28. § 8) ; but this is not likely, for if the Bene- 
dictine editors are right in fixing a. d. 396 as the 
date of the letter to Pammachius, the Theodosius 
there mentioned must have been Theodosius ii. the 
Great ; and if Hesychius was executed (as Jerome 
seem 8 to say) in his reign, he could not have been pro- 
consul in the reign of his grandson Theodosius'JI. 
The Hesychius of the Codex Theodosianaa may 
perhaps be the one mentioned in the letters of the 
monk Nilus, the pupil of Chrysostom. (Libanius, t 
Epi&tohw. It. or., and Ep. 1010; Cod. Theodos. L c«; 
Hieron. 1. c. ; Nili Ascetae Eputolae^ Lib. ii. Ep. 
292, cd. Allatii ; Fabr. BibL Or. voL vii. p. SATS + 
2* A devoted disciple of St. Hilarion, whose 
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dead body he surreptitiously conveyed from the 
•isle of Crete, where he died, to the Holy Land. 
(Hieron. Vita S. Jlilaruuih, , passim ; Optra, vol. 
iv. pars ii. col. 74, Ac. ed. Benedict; Sozom. 
H. E. iii. 14 ; Fabr. Bill Or A ol. vii. p. 552.] 

3. Abgvptius. An Egyptian bishop, who suf- 
fered martyrdom in flie persecution under Diocletian 
and his successors in the East, perhaps about a. d. 
310 or 311. It is not clear whether he was ex- 
ecuted at Alexandria or elsewhere. Ilody and 
others regard him as identical with the Hesycliius 
who revised the Septnagint, and whose revision was 
commonly used in Egypt and the adjacent churches. 
Fabricius, who thinks this identity probable, is also 
disposed to regard the martyr Hesychius as the 
same person as Hesychius of Alexandria, the author 
of the Lexicon ; but Thorschmidius regards the au- 
thor of the Lexicon sis a distinct person. [IIesy- 
chii’s of Alexandria, below,] (Euseb. II. E. viii. 
1 3 ; Hieronym. Praef. in Paralipom. and Praefat. 
in Quatuor Evany. ; Opera , vol. i. col. 1023, 1429, 
ed. Benedictin ; Hodv, De IiHAinr. Tcrtibus Ori- 
t final ., fol. Oxford, 1705, p. 303 ; Fabric. Bill Or. 
vol. vii. 547 ; Thorschmidius, IP Ilsyck. Mile*. 
Illtptr. Christian. Comment'd. sect. i. apud Orellium, 
Jlesychii Opusc.) 

4. Of Alexandria. See below. 

5. Of A pameia, called, in the older editions of 
Porphyry’s life of Plotinus, Justin us (’Ioem-Troy) 
llESYcmrs, but in Creuzer’s edition of Plotinus, 
to which the life by Porphyry is prefixed, I’s- 
tillianus (OwffnAAjavds) Hesychius was the 
adopted son of'Amelius, one of the later Plat: mists 
in the latter half of the third century. [ Amelils.] 
Amelius gave or bequeathed to him a hundred books 
of commentaries, in which he had collected or re- 
corded the instructions of the philosopher Ximu- 
niua. (Porphyr. Vii. Platini, c. 3, apud Crnr/er. 
Opera Platini, 3 vols. 4to. Oxford, 1335; Fabric. 
liiM. Or. vol. iii. p. 130, vol. vii. p. 152.) 

6. Of Constantinople, a writer of unknown 

date, who wrote Els 5<pu> A 0701 3'. Pho- 

tius, fr°m whom alone we learn any thing of this 
writer, says that, “so far as could lie judged from 
this piece, he appeared to Is: orthodox.” Probably 
he was the Hesychius, one of the clergy of Con- 
stantinople, who raised in that city the cry of 
heresy against Eunomius, apparently about a. d. 
360. [Eunomius.] Thorschmidius thinks that 
he was perhaps the author of the Ecclesiastical 
History, known by one or two citations, and ge- 
nerally regarded as a work of Hesychius of'Jero- 
ctTcni. [Hesychius Hierosolymitanus, No. 7.] 
f Phot. JJibl. Cod. 51 ; Piiilostorg. II. E. vi. 1 ; 
Pabrk . Bill. (Jr. vol. vii. p. 547.) 

7. Hierosolymitanus, or of Jerusalem, an 
rnrly Christian writer of considerable repute in 
hi* tax, many of whose writings are extant. 
The date of his life and his official rank in 
the ch*reh have been much disputed. Cyril of 
ScytlMfMifis, in his life of St. Kuthyraius (Bio? row 
&yU v mrpos rfnuy E vOv/tlov, Cotel. Becks. (Jraec. 
Mvnim. yoi. iv. p. 31), speaks of Hesychius, 
“presbyter and teacher of the church,” as being 
With Jb renal patriarch of Jerusalem, when he de- 
dicated the church of the “ Laura,” or monastery 
pf Euthymius, a. u. 420 or 429. Theophanes re- 
cord* die wpodoAi), advancement (i.e. ordination ?) 

the presbyter of Jerusalem,” a. m. 

AleX. era (:= a.d. 414); and notices him again 
a* foment for learning (ifvOti rout Si9tuTtta\ltus) 
\i 
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the year following, a. d. 415. He gives him no 
higher title when recording his death, a. m. 5926, 
Alex, era,— a. d. 434. Photius, who bos' described 
some of his works, also calls him “ Hesychius, 
presbyter of Jerusalem,” but without mentioning 
the time when he* lived. Yet, notwithstanding 
these tolerably clear intimations, Miraeus ( Audit - 
rinm de Si'riptor. Bales. No. clxxv.), Possevinus 
(Apparatus Sacer, vol. i. p. 739, ed. Col. 1608 ), 
Cave, and Thorschmidt (Comment, de IlesydM | 
Mdesio), consider Hesychius the writer to be iden- 
tical with the Isysius or Isacius (Tcrffeor), bishop or 
patriarch of Jerusalem, to whom pope Gregory tlio 
Great wrote an epistle ( Epistol . xi. 40. ; Opera, 
vol. ii. col. 1 133, ed. Benedict.), and whose death 
occurred, according to tlu» Alexandrian or Paschal 
chronicle, in a. i>. 609. (Chron. Pasch. p. 382, cd. 
Paris, vol. i. p. 699, ed. Bonn.) But the absence of 
any higher designation than presbyter in Photius 
and Theophanes forbid the supposition that their 
Hesycliius ever attained episcopal rank ; and the 
want of any distinguishing epithet leads us tq con- > 
elude that there was no other Hesychius of Jerusa- 
lem who had acquired distinction as a writer. The 
account of Hesycliius in the Greek Menologv is 
probably correct in its general outline. According 
to it, he was born and educated at Jerusalem, 
where, by meditating on the Scriptures, he ac- 
quired a deep acquaintance with divine things. 
He afterwards left Jerusalem, and followed a mo- 
nastic life “in the deserts” (it is not stated in 
what desert, but it was probably in Palestiue), 
gathering from the holy fathers there, with bee- 
like industry, the flowers of virtue. He was 
ordained presbyter, against his will, by the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, and spent the rest of his life in 
that city, or in other places where the Lord Jesus 
Christ had suffered. Trithcmius, who calls him 
Ksytius (IP & \yiptor. Berks. No. lxxxii), and Six- 
tus of Sena (MU. Snndu, lib. iv. p.245, ed. Col. 
1586), say, but we know not on what authority, 
that he was a disciple of Gregor)' Naziansen, 
which is hardly probable. 

His principal writings are, 1. In Isviticum Jjbrl 
stptem. A Latin version of this was published 
fol. Basel, 1527, and livo. Paris, 1581, qjid is re- 
printed in tlie Bibliotheca Pat mm (vol. xii. p. 52, 
Ac., ed. Lyon. 1677). The authorsliipapd original 
language of this work have been muni disputed. 

In some passages the writer evidently speaks as 
one to whom the I^atin tongue was vernacular ; 
®id in some of the MSS. be is called Isychius, 
presbyter of Salona, not to be confounded with the 
Hesychius the correspondent of Augustin (Augus- 
tin, Bp. 197, 1 98, 1 99; Opera , vol. ii. coL 737, &c., 
ed. Benedict. 1679, and vol. ii. p. 1106, ed. Pairjs, 
1836), whom Augustin addresses os his “coepisco- 
pus;” but Tiilemont thinks that the original was in 
Greek, and that there arc interna! indications that 
the writer lived at Jerusalem ; and Cave suggests 
that the passages in which the writer speaks as a 
Latin are the interpolations of the translator, whom 
he supposes to have been Hesychius of Salona. The 
work is cited os the work of Hesychius of Jerusalem 
by Latin writers of tho ninth centniy. The Latin 
version is ancient, though subsequent to tho time 
when the Latin version of the Scriptures by 
Jerome came injo general use in tho church. Con- 
siderable pains are token in tho work to Confute 
the opinions of Ncstorius, and, as is thought by 
many, of Eutyches. Now, as the heresy of die 
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Matter was not denounced until a. h. 448, fourteen 
years after the death of Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
according to Theophanes, this circumstance would 
appear fatal to his claims to the authorship. But 
"Tillemont thinks that the opinions controverted are 
not those of Eutyches, but the nearly similar errors 
of the Apollinarists [Apolli^ahis or Apollxna- 
RIU8, No. 2 ; Eutyches]. 2. 'Xnxupbv (or Ke- 
tpd\aia) r$v ijB* irpotpyrvy ital ’Htrafow, Sticker on 

# (or Capita ) in duodecim Prophetas Minorca ct 
Esaiam. This was published by David Hoeschel 
with the Ejtajxywyi), Isagoge, of Adrian [Adri- 
anus], 4to.1|pQgsburg, 1602. It is contained also 
in the Critic i Sacri (vol. viii. p. 26, ed. London, 
1660). 3. 'AunfifnjTiKd or Etfurtud. This work is 

considered to be the one mentioned by Photius 
(Cod. 198) as the last piece in a collection of ascetic 
writings described by him. It was printed with 
the Opuscula of Marcus Eremita, 8vo. Paris, 1563, 

, and reprinted by Ducaeus (Du Due) in the Iiiblioth. 
Patrum Or. Lot. (commonly cited by the title of 
A udarinm Ducacanum) vol. i. p. 985, fol. Paris, 
1624. A Latin version of it is given in the Bib- 
liotheca Patrum (vol. xii. p. 194), with the title Ad 
Theodulum Sc.rmo Comjxsmliosus animae pc rut ilia, 
dc Tempcrantia ct Virtute, quae dieuntur dmipfrq- 
Ti*d kcu eiuTtud, hoc. csl, de rationc reluctandi ac 
jrrccandi. 4. Horn iliac dc Sancta Maria Dcipara ; 
these two discourses on the Virgin Mary were 
published by Ducaeus in the Bib/iothcca Patrum 
Or. Lat. vol. ii. p. 417, and a Latin version by 
Joannes Picus of Paris in the Bib!. Patrum (vol. 
xii. d. 185, &c.) 5. Td (Is rbv aytov 'Avbplav 

iyuapiov, Oratio demonstrative in S. And ream 
Afumtolum. Several extracts from this piece are 
given by Photius (Cod. 269), from whom we take 
the title, in which Bekker, on the authority of a 
MS. at Paris, and on internal evidence, has properly 
restored the word 'Avbpiav in place of the common 
reading Qupdv. A Latin version *>f the whole is 
in the Iiiblioth. Pair. vol. xii. p. 188, &c. 6. Dc 
Jlenmclions Domini Nostri Christ i , ascribed in 
softie MSS. to Gregory Nyssen, and printed in 
some editions of his works. 7. De Horn Tcrtia < t 
Sexta, quifius Dominus fuissc crucifuus dicitur , or 
Qua Horn ertunfixus cat Dominus I These two 

pieces aire contained in the Novum A udarium of 
Combefis, vol. i. fol. Paris, 1648, and a Latin 
version in 'the Bib!. Patrum, v<4. xii. p. 190, &c. 
8. Eh *lduu6oy r6v 'A8t\<p6v ruv Kvplov ual AaSiS 
Toy Qtondropa, Sermo in S. Jacobum Fratrcm 
Domini, et in Damdem rov 0(oirdropa. Extracts 
from this are given by Photius (Cod. 275). !k 
Mapripioy roO dyioo ical 4y84(ov Mdprvpos rov 
Xpnrrov A oyyiyov row 'EKarovrdpxov, Ada S. 
Longini Centurionis. This piece is of very doubt- 
ful genuineness: it is given in the Acta Sanctorum 
of Holland us, Martii , vol ii. (a. d. xv), a Latin 
version in tbo body of the work at p. 368, and the 
Greek original, in tho Appendix, p. 736. 10. In 

ChtitU Nativitalem. An extract from this is given 
l>y* Ducange in his illustrations of the Paschal 
Chronicle, subjoined to that work in tho Paris (p. 
424) and Bonn editions (vol. ii. p. 116) of the' By - 
canttne writers; and by Hody, in the Prolcy. c. xxiv. 
prefixed to the Chronicon of Jo. MolaJas, Ox on. 
1691; and a part of this extract is cited by Cave, 
Hitt. Litt. vol. i. p. 398, ed. Oxford, 174(^-1743. 
11, 'H KdayyiAtinl hvpQupla, Consonantal Evan- 
gdito. Some fragments of this are published in the 
Afceuft A udarium of Combefis, voL i. p. 773, fol. 
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Paris, 1648. 12. Hvvuyooyil dnopi&v neat iiri\v- 
(Ttwv biheyeicra 4v iirirofijj 4 k rrjs EvayyeXudjs 
dlvptfxvvlas, Colledio Dijfficultutum et Solutimum , 
excerpta per compendium ex Ecangclica Consonanlia . 
An abridgment ofiNo. 11, published in the Eccles. 
Grace, Monum. of Cotelerius (vol. iii. p. 1). 13. 

In Canlicum Ilubacuc ct Jonae. Some fragments of 
this are given by Cardinal Antonio Careflfo in his 
Catena Veterum Patrum in CantieatyVeteris et 
Novi Testumenti. 

These are all the works of Hesychius, of which 
the whole or any considerable fragments have been 
published. He wrote also, 14. CommctUarius in 
Psulntos a Ps. 'll ad 107, inclusive , et in ’Ps. 118, 
extant in MS., and sometimes ascribed to Chrysos- 
tom, from whose published commentary on the 
Psalms it is altogether different. Anselmo Ban- 
duri promised to publish this commentary of 
Hesychius, but did not. Several other pieces are 
extant in MS., but some of the most upoportanf of 
this writer’s works are lost, including; 15. Eccle- 
siastica Ilistoria. A Latin version of a ; passage in 
this is cited in the Collatio ot' the fifth oecumenical 
or second Constantinopolitan council (Labbe and 
Cossart. Concil. vol. v. col. 470). Theavork is also 
cited in the Citron. Pasclude (p. 371, ed. Paris, vol. 
i. pp. 600, 681, ed. Bonn). 16. Commentarius in 
E,n stulam ad Hcbraeos t ' in Ezekidcm. 17. Hy- 
potheses in Libras Sacros. Cotelerius speaks of this 
work (Eccles. Grace. Monumcnta , voL iii. p. 521) 
as having been mentioned by Usher, but does not 
give a reference to the place in Usher’s works. 
(Phot. BiU. //. cc.. ed. Bekker ; Theophanes, Ckro- 
i tog. vol. i. pp. 71, 79, ed. Paris, vol.i. pp. 129, 142, 
ed. Bonn ; with the notes of Goarus in loc. in both 
editions ; Acta Sand. l.c. and Martii, vol. iii. p. 
173 ; Mcno/og. Grate, jussu Imp. Basil, edit, (ad 
Mart, xxriii.) pt. iii. p. 33 ; Cotelerius, Eccles. Or. 
Monum. II. cc. ; Cave, Hist. Litt. 1. c., and vol. i. p. 
57«. be., ed. Oxford, 1740—43 ; Tillcmout, 
Me moires, «$•<•., vol. xiv. p. 227, &c., and notes, p. 
744, \c. ; Fabric. Bib/. Or. vol. vii. pp. 419, 548, 
et alibi.) 

8. Hikromh.vmitanus, patriarch of Jerusalem 
nt the beginning of the seventh century. [No. 7.) 

9. Of Mii.kti s, is called by almost all the 
ancients who mention him d 'IKXouarpios, which is 
commonly' understood us an indication of rank 
( Hlustris), derived from some office which he held, 
though by some construed as a cognomen u Hitts? 
trius." lie was a native of Miletus, son <tf He- 
sychius, a Sacijyopos, or pleader, and his wife 
Sophia (2o<pta), as she is called in Suidas and ill 
the older editions of Photius, but, according to • 
Bekker’s Photius, Philosophia (4>iAo<ro^l«). |Je 
lived in the time of the empeibrs Anastasius I.^| 
Justin I., and Justinian I. ; but nothing is knowi^ 
of his history, except that he had a son Joannes, 
whose loss prevented his continuing his account of 
Justinian's reign. lie is known as the author of 
the following works: 1. Tltpl rwy 4v ircuftc Iq hap- 
ipdvTow crotpcSr, De his qui Eruditionis Fama cla- 
ruere. The word crotpwy in the above title is 
rejected by some critics as spurious. The notice 
of Hesychius in the present copies of. Suidas, 
which is probably eorrupt,— at any rate It is $£• 
scure,— is understood by some to affirm that He- 
sychius wrote two works, one entitled nira(*rwr 4* 
xatSdq 4yopa<rr£y, the other called 'Oyoparo- 
\6yos, an epitome of the n(va{. Mearsius. 
contends that the passage is corrupt} propasea a 
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conjectural emendation, according to wnicblthe two 
titles belong lb one and thp same work, 'Ovoparp- 
\6yos 4 nlva|, k. r. A., wlich be suppofes Sttidls 
to hare described as (in epitome of Diogenes 
Laertius, De Vitis Philosophorum* The work is in 

». « « ♦ m i 1 * r rv • 
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and though a good deal shorter, comprehends much 
of the same matter. But the difference*, are too 
great to a$>w one to be regarded as the epitome o: 
the other. As the ecclesiastical writers are avow- 
edly omitted by Hesychius, the opinion has been 
entertained that he was a pagan ; but his belief in 
Christianity has been satisfactorily shown , by 
several Writers, especially by Thorschmidius in a 
dissertation on the subject, reprinted by Orellius in 
his Hesychii Opuscula. The work of Hesychius w as 
first published with a Latin version by liadrianus 
Junius, 8vo. Antwerp, 1572, and has been reprinted 
several times. For a long time the standard edition 
was that of Meursius, in his Hesychii Opuscula, 
8vo. Leyden, 1613, reprinted in the seventh 
vol. of the Opera Meursii, fol. Florence. 1741, &c. 
A late edition of the Opuscula Hesychii , that of 
Joan. Conrad. Orellius of Zurich, 8vo. Leipzig, 
1820, contains much valuable illustrative matter, 
especially the dissertation of Thorschmidius above 
mentioned. 2. Tldrpta KwvaramivowroAtws, Res 
Patriae Constantinopolitanae. It is probable that 
this work is a fragment of that next mentioned. 
A considerable part of it is incorporated, word for 
word, in the Ilepl t&v IIot plwv Kwvar am tvoinrd- 
A«co$, De Oriyinibus Constantinopolitanis of Codinus 
[Codin' us], which was first printed in a.d. 1596, by 
George Dousa ; but the work (or fragment) of He- 
sychius with the author’s name, was first published 
by Meursius in his Ilcsychii Opuscula , noticed above, 
and was reprinted in the Florentine edition of the 
works of Meursius, and in the Opuscula Hesychii 
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[earlier yean 0 J tistiuiau I, whey 4> V 
527— -56d. This work, whiph, was discontinued 
through domestic afiliftiop, ds lost. appa- > 

rcntly intended as a continuation of the ^regoing^ 
and as the work of a contemporary whow h^i office' 
(for the title .“ijlutiris” waa given to the highest 
officers, the proefe§f! praetorio, p^aafaeti, urhi, Ac.), 
must have implied political knowledge,. and have 
procured access to the best^sQuroes of/infoouation, 
it was probably the most valuable part,. .. 
characterizes the historical style of Hesychiu*; as* 
concise, his language well chosen mi expressive, 
his sentences well constructed and^ranpdi, and 
his figures as striking and appropriate. Hesychius 
of Miletus has sometimes been, confounded with 
Hesychius of Alexandria, the author of the Lexi- 
con. (Phot 1 HbU Codd. 69 ; Constant* Porphyrog. 
De Themat. lib. i. th. 2, lib. ii. th. 8 ; Suidas, s. v. 
'H<rvx‘os Mtkrfem ; Tzetzes, CM, iii. 877,; the 
notes of Meursius in his Hesychii Opuscula ; Cave, 
Historia Litt. vol. i. p. 518 ; Fabric. Bibl. Cfr, voL 
vii. pp. 446, 5^4; Thorschmidius, De H&yehio 
Milesio Illustri Christiano Commentplio, ap.* Orel- 
bum, Hesychii Opera.) 

10. Of Syria, a monk, apparently of one of tbo 
monasteries near Antioch, whose remarkable dream, 
regarded as prophetic of the fortunes of his contem- 
porary Chrysostom, is recorded by Photius. {Bibl. 
Cod. 96.) 

11. Tachygraphus (o raxvypd<^os ). r „ Codinus 
cites an author by this name in his II«pl rmv TIo- 
t piuv Kwvoramivovvdktm (p. 9, ed. Pari*). Fa- 
bricius supposes him to be the same with Hesychius 
of Miletus (No. 9), but this cannot be, as Codinus 
speaks of Hesychius Tachygraphus as a contempo- 
rary with Constantine the Great. The Taehy- 
graphi, as the name indicates, were writers employed 
where speed rather tlian beauty was required, and 


of Orellius. 3. A work described by Photius as 
Bt€klov Urroputbv <hs tv <ruv6\j/ei Koapucijs iaropta 9 , 
a synoptical view of universal history, and by 
Suidas as Xpovuc/j ns 'hrropia, and by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus as Xpovuca. It is described by 
Photius as divided into six parts {rp ipara), or, as 
the writer himself called them, Siaariipara , by 
which term they were commonly quoted, e. g. tv 7$ 
e' (sive s') Siaffrijpari njs iaropias. (See Charles 
Labbe’s Veteres (Jlossae Verborum Juris rpuie passim 
in Basilicis reperiuntur , s. vc. Tlakpariois iuouois 
(Palmatiis equis), 4>oAij.) The whole history com- 
prehended a period of 1920 years, and extended from 
the reign of Belus, the reputed founder of the As- 
syrian empire, to the death of the Byzantine em- 
peror, Anastasius I., a. d. 518 : according to Pho- 
tius, it was thus distributed among the six parts : — 
41) Before the Tiftjan war. (2) From the taking of 
Troy to the foundation of Rome. (3) From the 
foundation of Rome to the abolition of kingly 


were distinguished by the use of abbreviations and 
other compendidtis methods. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. 
vii. p. 552.) 

Various other Hesychii are noticed by Fabricius 
and by Thorschmidius in the Commentaiio de He- 
sych. AfUeto JUustri Christ, referred to in the course 
of this article. [J.C.M.J 

HKSY'CHIUS fHrixm), an Alexandrian 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek dic- 
tionary has come down to us. Respecting his pers- 
onal history absolutely nothing is knawn. Thp 
dictionary is preceded by a letter addressed by 
Hesychius to a friend Eulogius, who > is as little 
known as Hesychius himself. In this prefatory 
otter the author explains the plan and arrangement 
>f his work, and tells us that his compilation is 
based upon a comprehensive lexicon of Diogenia- 
nun, but that he also availed himself of the lexico- 
graphical works of Aristarchus, Apion, Heliodorus, 
and others, and that he devoted himself to his task 


power and the establishment of the consulship in 
the 68th Olympiad. (4) From the establishment of 
the consulship in the 68th, to the sole power {pov- 
apx«*) of Julius Caesar in the 182d Olympiad. 
(5) From the sole power of Julius Caesar till By- 
zantium ('Constantinople) was raised to greatness, 
in |hc 277th Olympiad, (6) From the settlement 
ofCons tan tine at Byzantium to the death of Anas- 
tasius in the 11th year of the indiction. The 
TldrptA Kuvffravrivovwdkftes, published by Meur- 
sius, appears to be the earlier part of the sixth 
befok. 4. A book recording the transactions of the 
reign of Justin I. (a. d. 518 — 527), and the 


with great care and diligence. Valckenaer was the 
first that raised doubts respecting the genuineness 
of this letter in his Schedieuma de Epietola ad Eu~ 
Uxjium (in Uranus, Virgil. Collat , p, 150, 5(0.), l|id 
he conceived that it was the production ai soma 
later Greeks who fabricated it with a view to de- 
rive the public and make them believe that the 1 
dictionary was his own work ; bat Vakkenatrmt 
he san^ time admits that the ground wotlt of the 
exicon is a genuine ancient production, and only 
disfigured by 0 number of later interpolations. Bat 
a close examination of the prefatory epistle doe* not* 
bring forth any thing which is at varianoe wttb tiub 


“work to which fo is- jprefixed, nordoes it contain (Lu$l. Bat. 170$, wo.). The glossds sacrm'wete- 
any thingto*jtl8tify the opinion of Vlfekenaer. edited separately, with dtoendations aid notes, by 
The investigations of AlbeHft and Welcker (m the* Ernestt, Eeipzig, 1785.*(Comp. Alberti's preface 
fUekh Afua ii. pp. 299, &c:, 411, Ac.) have ren- to vol.' i., and Rahnken's to vol. ii. ; C. F. Ranke, 
deredftiiighly probable that Hesychius was a D* " Leiict Hesychiani vera Origins et genuina 
pagan, trh6 lived towards the end of the fourth Forma Conanentaiio , Leipz. et Quedlinburg, 1831, 
.Oentuiy of oar era, or, aaVFelcknr thinks, previous 8vo. ; Welcke*, L e.) [L S.] 

to A. & 889. This view 1 seems to be contradicted HETAEREIUS (*E ratpeios), the protector of 
by tit* fhcft that the work also contains a number eompaniesor associations of friends, a stbname of 
I pi ’Christian glosses and references to ecclesiastical Zeus, to whom Jason was believed to have offered 
writers, as Epiphaniusand others, whence Fabricius the first sacrifices, when the Argonauts were as- 
and other crifcke consider Hesychius as a Christian, sembled for their expedition. (Athen. xiii. p. 
and identify 'Hm with the Hesychius who in the 572») [|*. S.] 

third eentary after Christ made a Greek translation HEURIPPE (Efyhnra), the finder of horses, a 

of the Old Testament, and is often quoted by Hie- surname of Artemis, under which Odysseus was said 
rpnymus and others. But it is now a generally to have built her a temple at Pheneus in common 
established belief that the Christian glosses and with Poseidon Hippius, when at length he there 


the- references to Christian writers are to be con- 
sidered os interpolations introduced into the work 
by a later hand. We Tnay therefore acquiesce in 
the statement of the prefatory letter, that the work 
is basqffbn a similar one by Diogenianus, and that 
Hesychius made further use of other special diction- 
aries, especially such as treated of Homeric Ae£fir. 
There can be little doubt that the lexicon in its 
present 1 form is greatly disfigured and interpolated, 
even setting Aside the introduction of the Christian 
A 4f«r, or gfoseae tacrae, ■ as they are commonly 
called ; but notwithstanding all this, the work is of 
incalculable value to us. It is now one of the 
most important sources of our knowledge, not only 
of the Greek language as such, but, to some extent, 
of Greek literature also; and in regard to anti- 
quarian knowledge, it is a real storehouse of in- 
formation, derived from earlier grammarians and 
commentators, whose .works are lost and unknown. 
It further contains a large number of peculiar dia- 
lectical and local forms and expressions, and many 
quotations from other writers. The author, it is 
true, was more concerned about the accumulation of 
matter derived from the most heterogeneous sources 
than about a skilful and systematic arrangement ; 
but some of these defects are, perhaps, not to be 
pat to the account of the original compiler, but to 
that of the later interpolators. This condition of 
the work baa led some critics to the opinion, that 
the groundwork of the lexicon was one made by 
Pamphilus of Alexandria in the first century after 
Christ ; that in the second century Diogenianus 
made an abridgment of it, and that at length it fell 
into the hands of the unknown Hesychius, by 
whom it was greatly interpolated, and from whom 
it received its present form. The interpolations 
must be admitted, but the rest is only an un- 
founded hypothesis. To restore a correct text under 
those circumstances is a task of the utmost diffi- 
culty. The first edition is that of Venice, 1514, 
fbl., edited by the learned Greek Musurus, who 
made many arbitrary alterations and additions, as 
is clear from the Venetian MS. (the only one that 
is as yet known ; comp. Villoison, Aneedot. Grace. 
ik p. 954 ; N. Schow, Epistotae CWtvxxe, Rome, 
1790, 4to., reprinted as a supplement in Alberti's 
edition*) The edition of Musurus was followed by 
those of Florence (1520, fbl.), Hagenau (1521), 
and that of G. Schievelius (Lugdun. Bat. et Am* 
stolOtL, 1986, 4to.) The best critical edition, with 
a cbmprehensive commentary, is that of J. Alberti, 
wfcfoh waa completed after Alberti's death by Ruhn- 
ken, Lugd* Bat. 1746— -1766, 2 vols. fol. A sup- 
piemeot to tbir edition was published by N. Schow 
vol. it . 




found his lost horses. (Paus. viii. 14. § 4.) [L.S.] 
HIAIiBAS ('lap€as), a king of the Numidians, 
who supported Domitius Ahenobarbus and the re- 
mains of the Marian party in Africa. It seems 
probable that he was established on the throne by 
Domitius, in the place of Hiempsal, wh<$ had given 
offence to Marius. On the arrival of Pompey in 
Africa (b. c. 81), Hiarbas supported Domitius with 
a large force, and shared in his defeat : after which 
he fell into the conqueror's hands, and was put to 
death. (Plut. Pomp. 12; Liv. Epit. lxxxix.; Oros. 
v. 21 ; Eutrop. v. 9.) The name is very variously 
written, but the above is probably the most correct 
form. [E. H. B.] 

HICANUS, a statuary, who- made “athletes et 
armatos et venatores sacrificantesque." (Plin. 
//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34.) [P. S.) 

HICE'SIUS ('bcfoios), a writer quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria, as having written a work 
concerning mysteries, in which he treated inciden- 
tally of the religion of the Scythians. (Clem. Pro- 
trept. p. 19.) [E. H. B.] 

IIICE'SIUS (T K«atos), a physician, who lived 
probably at the end of the first century B. a, as he 
is quoted by Crito (ap. Gal. De Compos. Medieam. 
sec. Gen. v. 3, vol. xiii. p. 786, 7), and was shortly 
anterior to Strabo. He was a follower of Erasis- 
tratus, and was at the head of a celebrated medical 
school established at Smyrna. (Streb. xii. 8, sub 
fin.) He is several times quoted by Athenaeus, 
who says (ii. p. 59) that he was a friend of the 
physician Menodorus ; and also by Pliny, who calls 
him “ a physician of no small authomy.” (//. N. 
xxvii. 14.) There are extant two coins, struck in 
his honour by the people of Smyrna, which are 
described and illustrated by Mead in his Dissert, 
de Numis quibusdam a Smymaeis in Afedicorum 
Honorcm pertussis , Lond. 4 to. 1729* see also Fabric. 
PiU. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 189, ed. vet. [W. A. G.) { 
HPCETAON ('iKerdwv), a son of Laomedon, 
and father of Melanippus, who is therefore called 
Ik *raoy(8vs. (Horn. II. xv. 546, xx. 238.) (L.S.J 
HPCETAS (Tk*t«s or Txfnjs). 1. A Syra- 
cusan, contemporary with the younger Dionysius 
and Timoleon. He is first mentioned as a friend 
of Dion, after whose death (b.c. 353), his wife. 
Arete, and his sister Aristomache, placed themselves 
under the care of Hicetas. The latter was at fijg| 
disposed to protect them, but waa afterwards p 
Bunded by the enemies of Dion to consent to their 
destruction, and he accordingly placed them on 
board a ship bound for Corinth, with secret instruc- 
tions that they should be put to death upon the 
voyage. (Plut Diorty 58.) In the disorders that 
* g o 
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ensued, he succeeded in establishing himself (at 
what precise time we kigpw not) in the possession 
of Leontini, which became, after the return of the 
younger Dionysius, a rallying point for all the dis- 
affected Syracusans. But while Hicetas was 
secretly aiming at the expulsion of Dionysius, for 
the purpose of establishing himself m his place, the 
fears of a Carthaginian invasion, and the desire to 
restore tranquillity to the island, led the Sicilians 
(the Syracusan exiles among the rest) to send an 
embassy imploring assistance from Corinth. Hi- 
cetas ostensibly joined in the request ; but as this 
was entirely opposed to his schemes, he am the 
same time entered into secret negotiations with the 
Carthaginians. Meanwhile, he had assembled a 
considerable force, with which he attacked Syra- 
cuse ; and having defeated Dionysius iu a decisive 
action, made himself master of the whole city, ex- 
cept the island citadel, in which be kept the tyrant 
closely besieged. (Plut. Timol. 1, 2, 7, 9, 11; 
Diod. xri. 65, 67, 68-) This was the state of 
things when Timoleon, having eluded the vigilance 
of the Carthaginians, landed in Sicily (n. c. 344). 
Hicetas, learning that that general was advancing 
to occupy Adranum, hastened thither to anticipate 
him, but was defeated with heavy loss ; and shortly 
afterwards Dionysius surrendered the citadel into 
the hands of the Corinthian leader. Hicetas, find- 
ing that he had now to cope with a new enemy, 
and having failed in an attempt to rid himself of 
Timoleon by assassination, determined to have re- 
course openly to the assistance of Carthage, and 
introduced Mago, at the head of a numerous fleet 
and army, into the port and city itself of Syracuse. 
Their joint operations were, however, unsuccessful ; 
while they were engaged in an attempt upon Ca- 
tana, Neon, the commander of the Corinthian gar- 
rison, recovered Achradina ; and shortly afterwards 
Mago, alarmed at the disaffection among his mer- 
cenaries, and apprehensive of treachery*, suddenly 
withdrew, with all his forces, and returned to 
Carthage. (Plut. Timcl. 12, 13, 16 — 20; Diod. 
xvi. 68 — 70, who, however, erroneously places the 
departure of Mago before the surrender of Diony- 
sius.) Hicetas was now unable to prevent Timo- 
leon from making himself wholly master of Syracuse ; 
and the latter, as soon as he had settled affairs 
there, turned his arms against Leontini ; and would 
probably bav^succeeded in expelling Hicetas from 
thence also, nml not the Carthaginian invasion for 
a time required all his attention. But after his 
great victory at the Crimissus (b. c. 330), he soon 
resumed his project of freeing Sicily altogether 
from the tyrants. Hicetas had concluded a league 
with Mamercus^ ruler of Catana, and they were 
supported by a body of Carthaginian auxiliaries 
sent them by Cisco ; but though they at first gained 
some partial successes, Hicetas was totally defeated 
by Timoleon at the river Damurias, and soon after 
fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom he was 
put to death, together with his son Kupolemns. 
His wife and daughters were carried to Syracuse, 
where they were barbarously executed, by order of 
the people, in vengeance for the fate of Arete and 
Aristomache. (Pint. TtmoL 21, 24, 30 — 33 ; Diod. 
m 72, 73, 81, 82.) 

2. Tyrant of Syracuse, during the interval be- 
tween the reign of Agathocles and that of Pyrrhus. 
After the death of Agathocles (b. c. 289), bis sup- 
posed assassin, Maenon, put to death Archagathus, 
the grandson of the tyrant; and assuming the com- ; 
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mand of the army with which die latter was be* 
sieging Aetna, directed his arms agBinst Syracuse. 
Hereupon Hicetas was sent against him by the 
Syracusans, with a considerable army: bat after 
the war- had continued for some time, without any 
.decisive result, Maenon, by calling in the aid of 
the Carthaginian ^obtained the superiority, and the 
Syracusans were compelled to conclude Bn ignomi- 
nious peace. Soon after ensued the revolution 
which led to the expulsion of the Campanian mer-* 
cenaries, afterwards known as the Mamertines : 
and it must have been shortly after this that 
Hicetas established himself in the supreme power, 
ns we are told by Diodorus that he ruled nine 
years. The only events of his government that are 
recorded are a war with Phintias, tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, in which he obtained a considerable vic- 
tory, and one with tho Carthaginians, by whom he 
was defeated at the river Terms. He was at length 
expelled from Syracuse by Thynion, an event 
which took place not long before the arrival of 
Pyrrhus in Sicily, and must therefore be referred 
either to 27 9 or 278 b. c., either of which dates is 
consistent enough with the period of nine years 
allotted to his reign by Diodorus. (Diod. JE ’stc. 
Iloesch. xxi. 12, 13, xxii. 2, 6.) 

There are extant gold coins struck at Syracuse 
bearing the name of Hicetas: from the inscription 
on these EII1 IKETA, it is clear that he never 
assumed the title of king, like his contemporary, 
Phintias, at Agrigentum. [E. H. B.j 
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II I'C ETAS (Tk«tot), one of the earlier Pytha- 
goreans, and a native of Syracuse. Cicero, on 
the authority of Theophrastus {Acad. Quaest. iu 
39), tells us that he conceived the heavenly bodies 
to be stationary, while the earth was the only 
moving body in the universe, revolving round an 
ixis with great swiftness. Diogenes Laertius also 
(viii. 85) says that some ascribed this doctrine to 
him, while others attributed it to Philolaua. (Fa- 
bric. B'M. Grace, vol. u p. 847.) £C. P. M.] 

HIDRIEUS. { I drib us.J 

HIEMPSAL (Trf/4«j,Plut.i 'Idp4«yu>s,Diod.; 
'lt/xifdAar, Appian). The name is probably a cor- 
ruption of HiccrashaL ( Gesenius, Ling. Pko«m. Mon. 
p. 198.) 1. A son of Micipsa, king of Numidia, 

and grandson of Masinisaa. Micipsa, on his death- 
bed, left his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, 
together with his nephew, Jugurtha, joint heirs of 
his kingdom. But the unprincipled ambition of 
J ugurtho, and the jealousy of him long entertained 
by the other two, rendered it certain that this 
arrangement could not be of long duration ; and at 
the very first meeting of the three princes their 
animosity displayed itself in the most flagrant 
manner. Hiempsal especially, aa the younger of 
the two brother#, and of the most impetuous 
character, allowed his feelings to break forth, and 
gave mortal offence to Jugurtha. After this inter- 
view, it being agreed to divide tho kmgdom of 
Numidia, as well as the treasures of tho late king, 
between the three princes, t hey took Dp their 
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quartern in different towns in tbo Neighbourhood of 
Cirta; but Hiempsal having imprudently esta- 
blished himself at Thirmida, in a house belonging 
to a dependent of Jugurtha, the latter took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to introduce a body of 
armed men into the house during the night, who 
put to death the unhappy prince, together with 
9 many of his followers. (Sail. Jug. 5, 9, 1 1, 12 ; 

Diod. Exc. Vales. x*xv. p. 605 ; Flor. iii. 2.) Such 
,$<is Sallust’s narrative. Livy, on the contrary, ap- 
pears, so far as we can judge from the words of his 
Epitomist, to ^represent the death of Hiempsal as 
the result of*open hostilities. (Liv. Epit. lxii.) 
Orosius, who probably followed Livy, says only 
Hiempsalem ooddit (v. 15). 

2. King of Numidia, and father of Juba, the 
adversary of Caesar. (Caes. li. C. ii. 25 ; Suet. 
Otes. 71.) It appears from an inscription pre- 
served by Reinesius and Spon, that he was a 
grandson of Masinissa, and son ofGulussa.* (See 
Wets. ad Diod. vol. ii. p. 607.) If this account 
be correct, he was already a man of advanced age, 
when we find him mentioned as affording shelter 
to the young Marius and Cethegus, after the tri- 
umph of the party of Sulla at Home, a. c. 88. At 
what time he obtained the sovereignty, or over 
what part of Numidia his rule extended, we have 
no information, none of the Roman historians 
having mentioned the arrangements adopted in re- 
gard to Numidia after the Jugurthine war. But 
though Hiempsal received at his court thd refugees 
of the Marian party, ns already stated, he was far 
from determined to espouse their cause, and sought 
to detain them in a kind of honourable captivity, 
while he awaited the issue of eventB. They, how- 
ever, made their escape, and joined the elder 
Marius. (Plut. Mar. 40; Appian, 11. C. i. 62.) In 
consequence, probably, of his conduct on this occa- 
sion, he was afterwards expelled from the throne of 
Numidia by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbns, the leader 
of the Marian party in Africa, and Hiarbas esta- 
blished in his stead ; but when, in n. 81, Pompey 
landed in Africa, and overthrew Domitius, he drove 
out Hiarbas in his turn, and reinstated Hiempsal 
on the throne. (Plut. Pomp. 12 j Appian, It. C. 
i. 80.) He appears to have remained in undis- 
puted possession of the kingdom from this period 
till his death, the date of which is not mentioned, 
but it mny be inferred from the incidental notice in 
Suetonius (Caes. 7 1 ) that he was still alive as late 
as b. c. 62. Cicero also refers to him in an oration 
delivered the preceding year (Ado. Rtdlunu , Or. ii. 
22) in terms that evidently imply that he was then 
still on the throne. The peculiar privileges there 
adverted to, as possessed by the lands of Hiempsal 
in Africa, were probably conceded to him by Pom- 
pey. Many of the Oaetulian tribes were at the 
same tfane subjected to his authority. (Ilirt. H. 
A/r i 56.) Sallust also cites (Jug. 17), as an au- 
thority mr some of his statements concerning the 
early history of Africa, certain books written in the 
Punio language — qui regia Hktnpsalis dicebantur . 

* It seems, however, that there is considerable 
doubt as to the true reading of the inscription in 

? uestien : according to the version given by Belley 
M4tn. de CAcad. des Inter. vol. xxxviii. p. 104.) 
and Kckhel (voL iv. p. 158), it would make Hicmp- 
sal a ooii of Gauda, and, consequently, great-grand- 
•sli Of Masinissa, which is certainly upon chronolo- 
gical grounds more probable. 
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There is no doubt that the Hiempsal heremeartt 
is the present one ; rjjpr does there seem any 
reason to suppose, with Heeren (Ideen. vol. iv. 
p. 21), that Sallust meant to designate him only 
as the proprietor, not the author, of the work in 
question. ' [E. H. B.j 

HI'ERA (T^pa), the wife of Telephus, who in 
the Trojan war commanded the Mysian women on 
horseback. Late traditions described her as ex- 
celling in beauty Helena herself. She fell by the 
hand of Nireus. (Philostr. Her. ii. 18.) [L. S.] 

II PER AS, a Galatian, who was ambassador for 
king Deiotarus at Rome, when Cicero defended that 
prince in b. c. 45 (Cic. pro Deiot. 15. § 41, 42). 
With the devotion of an Oriental, Hieras offered 
himself to the torture in proof of his master’s inno- 
cence. (Schol. Gronov. ad Deiot. p. 424 ; Orelli.) 
Hieras was at Rome in the following year also, b.c. 
44. (Cic. ad Att. 1 6. 3.) [W. B. D.] 

II PER AX (T^pof), the name of two mythical 
personages, respecting whom nothing of interest is 
related. (Apoil. ii. 1. § 3 ; Ant. Lib. 3.) [L. S.] 

HPERAX ('Upa£). 1. A musiefcm of the 

Mythic period, before the Trojan war. He is said 
to have invented the Jlieracian measure, vo/tos 
UpaKius, and to have been the friend and disciple 
of Olympus the musician. He died young. (Pol- 
lux, iv. 10; Fabr. BiU. (Ir. vol. i. pp. 136 and 
726 .) 

2. A writer, from whose work Tltpl tutatoavvrjs 
a quotation is made in the ’Iwvid ( Viofeium) of Ar- 
senius, of Monembasia, first published by Walz, 
8vo. Stuttgard, 1832. 

There is a citation from Hierax, perhaps the 
same as that contained in the works of Arsenins, 
among the y v&pat subjoined to the edition of Cal- 
limachus, printed by Frobenius and Episcopius, at 
Basel, 4to. 1532. (Bandini, Catal. Codd. Med. 
Iaiut. vol. i. p. 549.) 

3. A Christian teacher, charged with heresy by 
Epiphanius and Augustin, and classed by Photius 
and Peter of Sicily with the Manichaeana. Tille- 
mont and Cave agree in placing him at the end of 
the third or beginning of the fourth century, and 
their judgment is confirmed by the manner in which 
Epiphanius, writing alwmt a. n. 375, refers to his 
death. Epiphanius writes the name 'ItpoKar, John 
of Damascus calls him Hierax (*l4pa£); in Augustin 
and the work entitled Pracdcstinatuf it is written 
Hiernca. According to Epiphanius and John of 
Damascus, he was of Lcontus (iv rjj A eovr$) or 
Leontopolis, in Egypt, and was eminent for his 
attainments in every kind of knowledge cultivated 
by the Egyptians and the Greeks, especially in 
medicine : but he was perhaps only slightly, if at 
all, acquainted with astronomy and magic. He 
was thoroughly versed in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and wrote expositions of them. The excel- 
lence of his life, and his power of persuasion, 
enabled him to spread his peculiar views very 
widely among the Egyptian ascetics. His absti- 
nence was remarkable, but not beyond what his 
constitution could bear, for he is said to have lived 
to more than ninety years, and was distinguished 
to the day of his death by the undiminished dea M | 
ness of his sight, and by his beautiful writing? 
His obnoxious opinions were a denial of the resur- 
rection of the body, and of a heaven perceptible by 
the senses ; the repudiation of marriage, for he be- 
lieved that none of those who married could inherit 
the kingdom of heaven ; the rejection from the 

0(3 2 
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kingdom of heaven of such as die before they have 
become moral agents, inasmuch as they can have 
done nothing to obtain admission, “ quia non sunt 
ill is," as Augustin expresses it, “ ulia merita certa- 
minis quo vitia superantur." He held that the Son 
■was truly begotten of the Father, and that the 
Holy Ghost was from the Father p but added that 
Mekhizedek was the Holy Ghost. Hierax became 
the founder of a sect called the Hieracitae ('Upaki- 
tiju), into which, consistently enough, bone 'but 
unmarried persons (conjugia non habentes) were 
admitted. Those who were regarded as his most 
thorough disciples abstained from animal food. 
The author of the work Kara icaar&v r <2 v alptcrfwv. 
Contra omnes Haereses, usually printed among the 
works of Athanasius, says (c. 9) that they rejected 
the Old Testament ; but this must be understood 
to mean that they rejected it as a perfect rule of 
life, deeming it abrogated by the higher moral 
standard of Christianity. John of Damascus says 
they used the Old as well as the New Testament. 
John of Carpathus chaiges them with denying the 
human nature of Christ, and with holding that 
God, matter, and evil, are three original principles. 
But Epiphanius does not enumerate these among 
their errors. 

The works of Hierax were numerous ; he wrote 
both in the Greek and Egyptian (i. e. Coptic) lan- 
guages : besides his Expositions of the Scriptures, or 
more probably as a part of them, he wrote on the 
Hexaemeron, introducing, says Epiphanius, many 
fables and allegories. He wrote also many psalms 
or sacred songs, r^aXpais re iroXXovs vewreputous. 
His works are now known only by the few brief 
citations of Epiphanius. 

Lardner has shown the impropriety of classing 
Hierax and his followers with the Manichaeans, 
from whom the earlier writers expressly distinguish 
them ; but with whom Photius and Peter of Sicily, 
and^among modems, Fabricius and Reausobre con- 
found them. Some have attempted, but without 
just ground, to distinguish between Hierax, the 
reputed Manic haean, and Hieracas, founder of the 
Hieracites. (Epiphan. Panarium /lucres. 67 ; 
Augustin, De Haeres. c. 47 ; Anonynu Pracdes - 
tmatus, lib. L c. 4, apud Galland. Bill. Pair. vol. 
x. p. 370; Athanas. Opera , vol. ii. p. 23.% ed. 
Benedictin ; Joan. Damasc. De 1/aeres . c. 67 ; 
Opera, voL i. p. 91, ed. Lequien ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. 
vol. i. p. 161, ed. Oxford, 1740 — 1743 ; Beausobre, 
Hist, du Manicheisme , liv. ii. ch. 7. § 2, vol. i. p. 
430, ice. ; Fabric. Bibl. Or. vol. vii. p. 32 1 , vol. ix. p. 
246 ; Lardner, Credibility , part ii. bk. i. c. 63. § 

7 ( Tillemont, Mem. voL iv. p. 4 1 1 , &c.) [J. C. M.j 

HIERA'MENES (‘Upapirrji), is named with 
Tissaphernes and the sons of Phamaces, as contract- 
ing parties to the third treaty between Sparta and 
Persia, and must therefore have been at that time 
(o.c. 412) an important person in Asia Minor. 
(Thuc. viiL 58.) He is probably the same who is 
said to have married a sister of Dareius, and whose 
sons, Autoboesaces and Mitracus, were killed by 
Cyrus the Younger, for having failed to show to 
him a mark of respect usually paid to the king 
only. The complaint of the parents to Dareius 
was in part the reason of the recall of Cyrus, 
B.C. 406. (Xen. HeU. ii. 1. § 9.) [A. H. C.] 

HJEHIUS (Upios). X. A rhetorician of 
Athens, who is mentioned by St. Augustin (Con- 
fess. iv. 14), and Snidas (*. v. Tlafurpiwios ), but is 
otherwise unknown. 
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#A son of Plutarch of Athens, and a disciple 
of PtocIub, the New Platonist. (Cbmp. Plu- 
tarchu 8 of Athens.) [L. S.] 

H I EROCLES ( 'lepoicXvs), historical. 1 . The fa- 
ther of Hieron II., king ofSy racuse. [HnmoN II.] 

2. A Carian leader of mercenaries, which formed 
part of the garrison in the forts of Athens, under 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. He discovered to his com- 
manding officer, Heracleides, some overtures which 
had been made to him by the Athenians to induce 
him to betray into their hands the fortress of the 
Museum, and thus caused the complete destruction 
of the Athenian force that attempted to surprise it. 
(Polyaen. v. 17,§ 1.) He is probably the same 
whom we find at a subsequent period (as early as 
b. c. 278), holding the command of the Peireeens 
and Munychia for Antigonus Gonatas. His rela- 
tions with the philosopher Arcesilaus appear to 
indicate that he was a man of cultivated mind. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 127, iv. 39; Droysen, Hellenism. 
vol. ii. pp. 84, 206.) 

3. A native of Agrigentum, who; after the de- 
feat of Antiochus III. at Thermopylae (n. c. 191), 
surrendered the island of Zacynthus, with the 
command of which he had been entrusted by 
Amynander, to the Achaeans. (Liv. xxxvi. 32.) 

4. A Carian slave, afterwards a charioteer, in 

which capacity he attracted the attention of the 
emperor Elagabalus : he quickly rose to a high place 
in the favour of that prince, and became one of 
the chief ministers of his infamous debaucheries, 
by which means he obtained so firm a hold over 
him, that he continued to the last to be the chief 
dispenser of the favours and patronage of the em- 
peror. He was put to death by the soldiery in 
a sedition, shortly before the death of Elagabalus 
himself, a. d. 222. (Dion Cass. Ixxix. 15, 19; 
Lamprid. FJagab. 6, 15.) [E. H. B.1 

II I EROCLES ('I(poxM)s), literary. 1. A Greek 
rhetorician of Alabanda in Caria, who, like his 
brother Menecles, was distinguished by that kind of 
oratory which was designated by the name of thou 
Asiatic, in contrast with Attic oratory. His brother 
was the teacher of the famous Molo of Rhodes, 
the teacher of Cicero, so that Hierodes must have 
lived about b.c. 100. We do not hear that he 
wrote any rhetorical works, but bis orations appear 
to have been extant in wk time of Cicero. (Brut. 
95, Oral. 69, de Orat. ii. 23 ; Strab. xiv. p. 661.) 

2. The author of a work entitled QtXioropes, 
or the friends of history, which is referred to 
several times, and seems to have chiefly contained 
marvellous stories about men and animals. (Steph. 
Byz. s. ve. B paxpdves, Tapnvria ;* Tzets. CM. vii. 
146, 716, Ac.) The time at which he Hved is 
uncertain, though he belongs, in tdl probability, to 
a later date than Hierocles of Alabanda. 

3. Of Hyllarima in Caria, is meiitioned by 
Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. 'TXXdptfUt), and from 
an athlete turned philosopher. Whether he is the 
same as the Stoic who is spoken of by Geffius (ix. 
5), cannot be decided. Tossius (de Hitt. Graec. 
p. 453, Ac., ed. Westermattn) conjectures that ho is 
the same as Hierodes thcauthor of ft work entitled 
Oeconomicus, from which some extracts are pre s er v ed 
in Stobaeus (Plor. lxxxiv. 20,-28, lxxxv. 21, Ixxix. 
53, xxxix. 34 — 36, hr vii. 21 — 24), and that he also 
was the author of a work on justice (Stob. viii. 
19), though themame is there perhaps amisfeke for 
Hierax. (Comp. v. 60, lx. 56 — 59, x. 7T» 78, 
xciii. 39.) There is also a HlerodeO;' of' Whom 
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there in still extant a commentary on the golden 
verses of Pythagoras, and who may be the same as 
the one of Hyllarima. Suidas, it is true, calls him 
an Alexandrian, but this may be only because he 
studied philosophy at Alexandria. (Comp. No. 5.) 
Vossius goes still further, and identifies him with 
the Hieroeles who compared Apollonius bf Tyana 
with Jesus Christ, in a work to which Eusebius 
wrote a reply (see No. 4) : it is* however, not im- 
possible that Hieroeles of Hyllarima may be the 
same as the one alluded to by Apostolius. (Pro- 
verb. viii. 20, xi. 00.) 

4. A Ro man proconsul at first of Bitbynm, and 
afterwards at Alexandria, in the time of Diocletian, 
A. d.. 284— -305. It is said that this emperor was 
instigated to his persecution of the Christians, in 
a. d. 802, mainly by Hieroeles, who was a man of 
great philosophical acquirements, and exerted all his 
powers to suppress the Christians and their religion, 
and raise the polytheistic notions of the Pagans by 
attributing to them a profound meaning, which had 
only boon misunderstood and mistaken by the 
vulgnr. (Lactant Instil. Div. v. 2, de Mort. Per- 
gfvut. 16.) With this object in view, he published 
a work against the Christians, in which he at- 
tempted to point out contradictions in the Scrip- 
tures in the historical as well os in the doctrinal 
portionsi It bole the title A Jyot QtAaAijOas rrpos 
robs Xpurratvouti and consisted of two books ; 
the work itself is lost, but we may still form an idea 
of it from the notice which Inctantius takes of it 
(lUv. Instil L c.), and moje especially from the 
refutation which Eusebius wrote of it. (See above, 
p. 1 16.) We there see that Hieroeles attacked the 
character of Jesus Christ and his apostles, and put 
him on an equality with Apollonius of Tyana. 
(Comp. Fabric, liibl. Graec. voL i. p. 792 ; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. voL i. p. 131, vol. ii. p. 99 ; Pearson, Pro- 
legomena to Hieroeles, p. xiii. ed. Needham, who, 
however, confounds our Hieroeles with No. 5.) 

5. A New PJatonist, who lived at Alexandria 
about the middle of the fifth century, and enjoyed 
a very great reputation. He is commonly con- 
sidered to be the author of a commentary on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras, which is still extant, 
and in which the author endeavours to give ai 
intelligible account, of the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras. The verses of 'J^tbagoras form the basis, 
but the commentator endeavours to give a suc- 
cinct view of the whole philosophy of Pythagoras, 
whence his work is of some importance to us, and 
may serve as a guide in the study of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. This commentary was first 
published is a Latin translation by J. Aurispa, 
Padua, 1474, 4to., and afterwards at Rome, 1475, 
1493, 1495, 4to>, and at Basel, 1543, 8vo. The 
Greek original with a new Latin version was first 
edited by J. Curterius, Paris, 1583, 12mo. A 
better edition, incorporating also the fragments of 
other works of Hieroeles, was published by J. 
Pearson, London, 1654 mid 1655, 4to., and with 
additions and improvements by P. Needham, Cam- 
bridge, 1709), 8 vo. A still better edition of the 
oomusetilary alone is that by R. Warren, London, 

1742* 8** - 

HiesoeleS was farther the author of an extensive 
. work entitled Uepl Tlporolas Kail slpapgivris koX 
to9 sfattr n pbs rrjy delay ’byt/xovlay trvvrj|ewr, 
that », Qn Providence, Fate, and the reconciliation 
of roan's free will with the divine government of 
tba/world* Thu whole consisted of seven books,! 
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and was dedicated to Olympiodorus ; but the work 
is now lost, and all that has come down to us con- 
sists of some extracts from it preserved in Photius 
(Dill. Cod. 214, 251). These extracts are also 
found separately in some MSS., and were published 
by F. Morelli at Paris, 1593 and 1597, 8vo. They 
are also contained in Pearson's and Needham's edi- 
tions of the Commentary on Pythagoras. From 
these extracts we see that Hieroeles endeavoured to 
show the agreement between Plato and Aristotle 
against the doctrines of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
and to refute those who attempted to deny the 
Divine Providence. 

A third work of an ethical nature is known to 
us from a number of extracts in Stobaeus (see the 
passages referred to above, under No. 3), on jus- 
tice, on reverence towards the gods, on the conduct 
towardsparentsand relations, towards one's country, 
on marriage, &c. The maxims they inculcate are 
of a highly estimable kind. The work to which 
these extracts belonged probably bore the title 
Td <pi\o(Totf>ov/j.fva (Suid. s. v. 'EgvoSeSy ; Apostol. 
Prnv. ix. 90). These extracts are likewise con- 
tained in Pearson’s and Needham’s editions of the 
Commentary. There is another work, which is 
referred to under the title of OlKoyopunis , but which 
probably formed only a part of the Td <pi\<xf(Hpov~ 
gera. 

Lastly, we have to notice that Theosebius, a dis- 
ciple of Hieroeles, published a commentary on the 
Gorgias of Plato, which consisted of notes taken 
down by the disciple in the lectures of Hieroeles. 
(Phot. DM. Cod. 292.) 

There is extant a work called ’Aeretd, a collec- 
tion of ludicrous tales and anecdotes, droll ideas, 
and silly speeches of school pedants, &c., which 
was formerly ascribed to Hieroeles the New Pln- 
tonist ; but it is obviously the production of a very 
insignificant person, who must have lived at a later 
time than the New Platonist It was first pub- 
lished by Marq. Freherus, Ladenburg, 1603^'ovo., 
and afterwards by J. A. Schier, Leipzig, 1750, 

8 vo. ; it is also contained in Pearson’s and Need- 
ham's editions of the Commentary on Pythagoras, 
and in J. de Rhoer’s Obscrvationcs Philologicae , 
Groningen, 1768, 8vo. 

6. A Greek grammarian, who is known to ns onlj_ " 
as the author of a work entitled StWxSuiuoy, that is*! 
The Travelling Companion, which is intended as a 
handbook for travellers through the provinces of the 
Eastern empire. It was probably written at the 
beginning of the sixth century of our era ; it eOn- 
tains a list of 64 eparchiae or provinces of the- East- 
ern empire, and of 935 different towns, with brief 
descriptions, and is therefore of considerable- import- 
ance for the geography of those countries. The 
first edition in C. a S. Paulo, Geograph. Sacr. s Paris, 
1641, and Amsterdam, 1704, fol., is incomplete. 
Better editions arc those in E. Schelstraten's Anti- 
quitas Eccles. lllustr ., Rome, 1697, vol. it, antjMn^l 
vol. i. of Banduri’s Imperium Orient* ; but by rar 
the best edition is that of P. Wesseling, in his 
Veterum Romanorum Itincraria, Amsterdam, 1735, 

4 to., p. 631, See. (L. S,j . 

HIEROCLES (UpoK\ijt)y the author of a * 
treatise on veterinary surgery, of which' only some 
fragments remain, which are to be found in the 
collection of writers on this subject, first published 
n Latin by Joannes Raellius, Paris, 1580, fol., 
and afterwards in Greek by Simon Grynaens, 
Basel, 1537, 4to. Nothing is known of the events 

so S 
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of hit life, except that he it supposed to have been 
a lawyer by profession, and not a veterinary sur- 
geon, and to nave lived in the tenth century after 
Christ, os he dedicated hit work to Cassianus 
Bassus. He i§ perhaps the same writer who is 
quoted in the Geoponica. An analysis of his 
opinions, so far as they can be gathered from the 
fragments that remain, is given by Haller in his 
Biblioth. Medic. PracL vol. i. p. *290 ; see also 
Fabric, liibl. Or. vol. vi. p. 497, ed. vet. [W.A.G.] 
HIERON I. ('ltpuv)i tymnt of Syracuse, 
was son of Deinomenes and brother of Gelon, whom 
lie succeeded in the sovereignty, «. c. 4/8. We 
know scarcely any thing of his personal history 
previous to his accession, except that he supported 
his brother in his various wars, and appears to 
have taken an active part in the great victory of 
Himera, as his share in the glory of that day was 
commemorated by Gelon himself in the inscription 
at Delphi which recorded his triumph. (Schol. ad 
Find. Pyth. i. 15.5, ii. 1 I5.)i It is stated by Dio- j 
dorus (xi. 38) that Hieron was appointed by 
Gelon as his successor, though it appears from 
other authorities that that prince left an infant sou; 
hence it may well be suspected that he assumed 
the government in the first instance only in his 
nephew’s name, and subsequently took possession 
of it for himself. In either case it is clear that he 
was virtually sovereign of Syracuse from the time 
of Gelon's death, but his rule was soon distin- ! 
guished from that of his brother by its greater j 
severity and more tyrannical character. Its trail- j 
quillity was early disturbed by his jealousy of his 
brother Polvielus, to whom Gelon had left the > 
command of the army and the hand of his widow j 
Demarcte. This connection secured to Polyzelus : 
the powerful support of Theron of Agrigen turn (the 
father of Demarete), and, united with his great 
popularity, sufficed to render him an object of sus- 
piciooftto Hieron. The latter is said to have em- 
ployaC Him in a military expedition against the 
Sybarites in Italy, or, according to another account, 
in Sicily itself, in hopes that he might jierish in 
the war. The failure of this design led to an open 
rupture between the two brothers, and Polyzelus 
, took refuge with Theron, who is said to have been j 
||j*eparing to support him by anus, when a reconcili- | 
PPnon was effected, and a treaty of peace concluded ! 
between him and Hieron, which is attributed by j 
some accounts to the intervention of the poet 
Simonides. (Schol. ad Find. Ol. ii. *29, 37.) Ac- 
costing to Diodorus (xi. 48), on the contrary, it j 
was owing to the conduct of Hieron himself, who, 
instead of listening to the overtures of the citizens 
of Himera, and espousing their cause against The- 
ron, gave him information of their designs; in 
gratitude for which, Theron abandoned his hostile 
intentions. By the treaty thus concluded, Poly- 
♦ zelus was restored to his former position at Syra- 
ItaMtP, while Hieron himself married a sister of the 
Agrigentine ruler. (Schol. ad Find. 1. c. ) 

Our information concerning the events of the 
reign of Hieron is very imperfect, but the detached 
and fragmentary notices which alone remain to us 
attest the great power and influence that he must 
have possessed. In Sicily he made himself master 
of the powerful cities of Naxos and Catann, the 
inhabitants of which, according to a favourite 
policy «f the Sicilian tyrants, he removed from 
their native seats, and established them at Leon- 
trai, while he repeopled Catana with Syracusans, 
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and other colonists of Dorian origin t and having 
changed its name to Aetna, caused himself to be 
proclaimed the founder of the new city. (Diod. xi. 
49 ; Schol. ad Find. OL i. 35, Pyth. i. 1, 120.) 
At a very early period of his reign also we find 
him interposing in the affairs of the Greek cities in 
the south of Italy, and preventing the destruction 
of Locri by Anaxilas of Rhegium, which he appears 
to have effected by the mere apprehension of his 
power, without having actually recourse to arms. 
(Schol. ad Pind . Pyth. i. 98, ii. 34.) Some years 
later he again interfered on behalf of the sons of 
the same Anaxilas, and by urging them to put for- 
ward their claim to tho sovereign power, succeeded 
in effecting the expulsion of Micythus from Rhe- 
gium. (Diod. xi.* tid.) The death of Theron in 
b. o. 47*2, and the violence of his son Tbrasydaeus, 
involved Hieron in hostilities with Agrigentum, 
but he defeated Thrasydaous in a great battle, 
whicli contributed essentially to the downfal of 
that tyrant ; and after his expulsion Hieron was 
readily induced to grant peace to the Agrigentines. 
(Diod. xi. 53.) Rut by far the most important 
event of his reign was the great victory which he 
obtained over the Etruscan fleet near Cumae (b. c. 
474), and which appears to have effectually broken 
the naval power of that nation. The Etruscans had 
attacked Cumae and the neighbouring Greek settle- 
ments in Campania with a powerful fleet, and the 
C'umaeans invoked the assistance of Hieron, who, 
though suffering at the time from illness, appears 
to have commanded i^j person the fleet which he 
destined to their support. (Find. Pyth. i. 137 ; 
and Schol. ud loc.; Diod. xi. 51.) Of the victory 
he there obtained, and which was celebrated by 
Pindar, an interesting memorial has been preserved 
to our own days, in a bronze helmet found at 
Olympia in 1817, and now in the British Museum, 

; which appears from the inscription it bean to have 
formed part of th*e spoils consecrated by Hieron on 
; this occasion to the Olympian Zeus. (Rose, Inter. 
i (I race. Vetust. p. 66 ; Boeckh’s Pindar, voL iii. p. 

, *2‘25.) It was probably after this victory that he 
! sent the colony to Pithecusa or Ischia, mentioned 
by Strabo (v. p. 248.) 

How far the internal prosperity of Syracuse, 
under the rule of Hieron, corresponded with this 
external show of powerigfr* have no means of 
judging, but all accounts qgtoe in representing his 
government as much more despotic than that of 
Gelon. He fortified his power by the maintenance 
of a large guard of mercenary troops, and evinced 
the suspicious character of a tyrant by the employ- 
ment of numerous spies and informers. (Ariat* 
Pol. v. 1 1 ; Diod. xi. 48, 67 ; but comp. Plui. do 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 551.) In one respect, how- 
ever, he was superior to his brother — in the liberal 
and enlightened patronage that he extended to men 
of letters, which has contributed very much to cast 
a lustre over his name. His court became the 
resort of the most distinguished poets and, philoso- 
phers of the day. Aeschylus, Pindar, and Bacchy- 
iidcs are recorded as having taken up their abode 
with him, and we find him associating in 
intercourse with Xenophanes, Epicnormus, and 
Simonides. (Aelian. V. U. iv» 15 ; Pans, i. % $ 

3 ; Schol. ad Pind. Pytk. ii. 151, 167; Atben* 
iii. p. 121, xiv. p. 656; Pint . Apophih. p, 175*) 
llis intimacy with the latter was particnlarlyvcele-' 
brated (Pseud. Plat. EpmL 2), and has been mad* 
the subject by Xenophon of an imaginary dialogue , 
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entitled the Hieron (Xen. Opp. tom.v. ed. 
der), but) from the advice there put into the mouth 
of the philosopher) as well as from the hints inter- 
spersed by Pindar, in the midit of his praises and 
flatteries, we may gather that there was much to 
disapprove of in the conduct of Hieron towards 
his subjects and dependants. (See Bocckh, ad 
Phut. Pyth. i. 81 — 88.) His lovo of magnificence 
was especially displayed, as was the custom of the 
day, in the great contests of the Grecian games, 
and his victories at Olympia and Delphi have been 
immortalised by Pindar. He also sent, in imitation 
of his brother Gelon, splendid offerings to the 
sanctuary at Delphi. (Paus. vi. 12. § 1; Athen. 
vi. p. 231, 232.) 

We are told that Hieron was afflicted during the 
latter years of bis life by the stone, and that painful 
malady was probably the cause of his death, which 
took place at Catana, in ;he twelfth year of his 
reign, B. c. 467. (Schol. ad Pirid. 01. i. 1, Pyth. 
i. 89, iii. 1 ; Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 19 ; Diod. xi. 
38, 66.) Aristotle, indeed, says that he reigned 
only ten years ( Pol. v. 1 2), but the dates of Dio- 
dorus, which are consistent with one another, are 
confirmed by the scholiast on Pindar, and have 
been justly preferred by Clinton (F. H. vol. ii. p. 
38, 267). He was interred with much pomp at 
Catana, and obtained heroic honours ns the new 
founder of that city, but his tomb was subsequently 
destroyed by the old inhabitants, when they re- 
turned thither, after the expulsion of the Aetiuiean 
colonists. (Diod. xi. 66 ; Strab. vi. p. 268.) He 
hnd one son, Deinomencs, by his first wife, a 
daughter of Nicocles, a Syracusan: by his subse- 
quent marriage with the sister of Thcron already 
mentioned he left no issue. (Schol. ad Pint. Pyth. 
i. 1 12.') The scholiast here calls her the cousin 
(dw^a) of Theron, but she is elsewhere repeatedly 
termed his sister [ad Ol. ii. 29, 37). [K. II. B.J 

HIERON II., king of Syracuse, was the son 
of Hierocles, a Syracusan of illustrious birth, who 
£ churned descent from the great Gelon, the victor at 
ii imera. He was however illegitimate, being the 
offspring of a female servant, in consequence of 
which it is said that he was exposed as an infant, 
but that some omens prophetic of his future great- 
ness caused his father to relent, and bring him up 
with care and attention. %(Juhtin. xxiii. 4 ; Zonar. 
viii. 6.) The year of hts birth cannot be fixed 
with certainty, but it must have taken place Ite/otv 
n. c. 806 } hence he was at least thirty years old 
when the departure of Pyrrhus from Sicily (b.c. 
278) left the Syracusans without a leader. Hieron 
had already distinguished himself in the wars of 
that monarch, and had acquired so much favour 
with the soldiery, that the Syracusan army, on oc- 
casion of some dispute with the people of the city, 
appointed him, together with Artemidorus, to be 
their general ; and h# hnd the skill and address to 
procure ■ the ratification of his command from the 
people, and conciliate the affections of the mul- 
titude as effectually as he had those of the soldiers. 
But his ambition did not stop here. By his mnr- 
riage with the daughter of Leptines, at that time 
unquestionably the most distinguished and influ- 
ential citisen at Syracuse, he secured for himself 
the moat powerful support in the councils of the 
republic. But he felt that he could not rely on 
theaifty of mercenaries, which, though they had 
been the first to raise him to power, he well knew 
to bo fickle and treacherous ; he therefore took an 
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opportunity during the war with the Mamertines 
(who, after the departure of Pyrrhus, had attacked 
the Syracusans), to abandon these troops to the 
enemy, by whom they were almost all cut to 
pieces, while Hieron, with the Syracusan citizens, 
who had kept aloof from the eombat, effected in 
safetyhis retreat to Syracuse. Here he immediately 
proceeded to levy a new army, and as soon as he 
had organised these troops, marched forth to chas- 
tise the Mamertines, who were naturally elated 
with their victory. He soon drove them out of all 
the territory they had conquered, took the cities of 
Mylae and Alacsa, while those of Tyndaris, Aba- 
caenum, and Tauromenium, declared in his favour. 
The Mamertines, thus hemmed in in a corner of 
the island, ventured on a pitched battle at the 
river Longinus, but were totally defeated, their 
leader, Cios, taken prisoner, and Messana itself 
would have probably fallen into the hands of 
Hieron, had not the intervention of the Carthagi- 
nians prevailed on him to grant a peace to his 
humbled enemies. On his return from this glorious 
expedition, Hieron was saluted bv bis fellow- 
citizens with the title of king, b. c. 270. (Polyb. 
i. 8, 9 ; Diod. Kxc. ffoesch. xxii. p. 499, 500.) 

The chronology of these events is not very clear 
(see Paus. vi. 12. § 2 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 
267 ; and Droysen, IMJenism. vol. ii. p. 268, not.), 
but if the date above assigned for the commence- 
ment of the reign of Hieron be correct, it was in 
the year preceding his elevation to the royal dig- 
nity (n. c. 272), that he assisted the Romans 
during the siege of Rhegium with supplies of corn, 
as well as with an auxiliary force. (Zonar. viii. 6.) 
We know nothing more of his proceedings from 
this time until the year 264, nor can we clearly 
discover the relations in which he stood, either 
towards Carthage or Rome ; it is said indeed that 
the assistance furnished by him to the latter had 
given umbrage to the Carthaginians (Dion Qgi. 
Fray. Vat. 57 ; Zonar. viii. ti), and rendered mem 
unfavourable to Hieron, but this disposition did 
not break out into actual hostilities. His great 
object seems still to have been the complete ex- 
pulsion of the Mamertines from Sicily ; and when, 
in 264, the Romans for the first time interposed in 
favour of that people, his indignation at their in-^ - 
terference led hiiu to throw himself at once intof- 
the arms of the Carthaginians, with whom he coir* 
eluded an alliance, and united his forces with those 
of Hanno, who had just arrived in Sicily, at the 
head of a largo army. [Hanno, No. 8.J Wilk 
their combined forces they proceeded to lay siege 
to Messana both by sea and land, but they frilled 
in preventing the Roman consul, Appius Claudius, 
from crossing the straits with his army. He landed 
near the Syracusan camp, and Hieron gave him 
battle the next day, but met with a partial defeat; 
and, alarmed at the aspect of affairs, and mistrust- 
ing the ftiith of his allies, suddenly withdrew 
All his forces to Syracuse. Thither, after softs 
interval, Claudius followed him, and ravaged die 
open country up to the very walls, but was unable 
to effect any thing against the city itself, and was 
compelled by the breaking out of a pestilential dis- 
order in his army to retreat. The next year (b. c. 
263) hostilities were renewed by the Romans, and 
the consuls, Otacilius and Valerius, not only hud 
waste the Syracusan territory, but took m*ny of 
their smaller and dependent towns $ and Hieron, 
finding himself unable to cope single-handed with' 
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fhe ftfcttlafe pr^^tttdseeii]* littlrtepe of assist* 
<snse ftaaff C|p^ug*ceAcludM a peace with Rome. 
Thg . tenia ifee treaty weqp on the whole suf- 
ficiently favourable ; Hierowfetained possession of 
the whole aoutWeast of Sicily, and the eastern tide 
of the> island as £r as TJauromenium, advantages 
Vhich wdre cheaply purchased by the surrender of 
his prisoners and the payment of a large sum of 
money.' (Polyb. i. 11, 12, 15, 16 ; Diod. Eire. 
Moesch. xxiii. >2, 4, 5 ; Zonar. viii. 9 ; Oros. iv. 7.) 

From this time till his death, a period of little 
less than half a century, Hieron continued the 
stedfast friend and ally of the Romans, a policy of 
which his subjects as well as himself reaped the 
benefits, in the enjpyment of a state of tranquillity 
and prosperity such as they had never before 
known for so long a period. But such an interval 
of peace and quiet naturally affords few materials 
for history, and our knowledge of the remainder of 
Hierou’s long life is almost confined to the inter- 
change of good offices between him and the 
Romans, which cemented and confirmed their 


symene, he hastened to send to Route a large sup- 
ply of corn, as well as a body of light-armed 
auxiliaries, and a golden statue of Victory, which 
was consecrated % the Romans in the capitol. 
(Liv. xri. 49—51, xxii. 37 ; Zonar. viil. 26 ; Val. 
Max. iv. 8.) The still heavier disaster of Cannae 
in the following year (n.c. 216) appears to have 
produced as little change in his disposition towards 
the contending powers ; and one of the last acts of 
his life was the sending a large supply of money 
and com to the propraetor T. Otacilius. (Liv. 
xxiii. 21.) The date of his death is nowhere ex- 
pressly mentioned, but it seems clear that it must 
have occurred before the end of the year 216. (See 
Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 267.) According to 
Lucian ( Maerob . 10), he had attained the age of 
ninety-two : both Polybius and Livy speak of him 
as not less than ninety. (Polyb. vii. 8 ; Liv. xxiv. 
4.) Pausanias, who asferts that he was murdered 
by Deinomenes (vi. 12. 4 4), has evidently con- 
founded him with his grandson Hieronymus. 

It was not towards the Romans alone that 


friendship. During the first Punic war he was 
frequently called upon to render important services 
to his new allies ; in b. c 262, by the zeal and 
energy which he displayed in furnishing supplies 
to the Roman consuls before Agrigentum, be en- 
abled them to continue the siege, and ultimately 
effect the reduction of that important fortress. 
(Polyb. L 18; Zonar. viii. 10.) On a subsequent 
occasion we find him sending them the military 
engines and artillery, by means of which they took 
Camarina (Diod. Ere. JJoesch. xxiii. 9), and in 255 
displaying the utmost solicitude in relieving the 
wants of the Roman mariners and soldiers after 
the dreadful shipwreck of their fleet off Camarina. 
(Id. ibid. 13.) Again in 252 he is mentioned as 
furnishing the consul Aurelius Cotta with ships 
(Zonae, viii. 14), and as relieving the spirits of the 
K*gto army by an opportune supply of com, when 
sloppl disheartened, during the long protracted 
riege of Lilybaeum, b.c. 249. (Diod. Etc. IIoescA. 
xxiv. 1.) For these faithful services he was re- 
warded by being included under the protection of 
the treaty of peace concluded between Rome and 
^Carthage in b.jG. 241 (Polyb. i. 62. § 8), and by 
|| renewal of the treaty between him and the 
■mans, which was new changed into a perpetual 
alliance, the payment of all tribute being henceforth 
remitted. (Zonar. viii. 16 ; , Appian, Sic. 2.} 
During the interval of peace between the two 
||jnic wars, Hieron visited Rome in person, where 
he appears to have been received with the highest 
honours, and gave a proof at once of his wealth 
and liberality, by diitributing a vast quantity of 
corn to the people at the secular games. (Eutrop. 
iii. 1.) In B.C. 222, after the great victory of 
Marcellas over the Gauls, a portion of the spoils 
t%ken on that occasion was sent to him by the 

f ile as a friendly offering. (Pint. Marc. 8 ; 

. xxiv. 21.) The beginning of the second Punic 
war now came, to put his fidelity to the highest test; 
but he was not found wanting to his allies in the 
hour of their danger. He not only fitted out a 
fleet to co-operate with that of the consul Sent- 
premia* (of which, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, be appears to have taken the command in 
person), but offered to supply the Roman legions 
and naval forces in Sicily with provisions and 
clothing at h$»ovm expense. The next year (217), 
Oft receivingvthi tidings of the fatal battle of Thra- 


ll ieron displayed his wealth and munificence in so 
liberal a manner. His eyes were ever turned 
towards Greece itself, and he sought to attract the 
attention and conciliate the favour of the Greek 
nation not only by costly offerings at Olympia and 
other places of national resort, but by coming 
forward readily to the assistance of all who needed 
it. A striking instance of this is recorded in the 
magnificent presents which he sent to the Rhodians 
when their city had suffered from an earthquake. 
(Polyb. v. 88, vii. 8 ; Pans. vi. 12. § 2, 15. % 6.) 
Nor did his steady attachment to the Romans pre- 
vent him from famishing supplies to the Cartha- 
ginians when the very existence of their state was 
endangered by the war of the mercenaries. (Polyb. 
i. 83.) Ilis internal administration appears to have 
been singularly mild and equitable: though he did 
not refuse the title of king, he avoided all external 
display of the insignia of royalty, and appeared in 
public unattended by guards, and in the garb of a 
private citizen. By retaining the senate of tbe 
republic, and taking care to consult them upon all 
important occasions, he preserved the forms of a 
constitutional government ; and we nte even told 
that he was sincerely desirous to lay aside the 
| sovereign power, and nips only prevented from 
‘ doing so by the unanimous voice of his Subjects. 
( Polyb. vii. 8 ; Liv. xxiv. 4, 5, 22). The care be 
bestowed upon the financial department of fils ad- 
ministration is sufficiently attested by the law* 
regulating the tithes of com and other agricultural 
produce, which, under the name of Leget Hmrm- 
icae % are repeatedly referred to by Cicero in his 
orations against Verres; and which, in consequence 
of their equitable and precise adjustment,' weft re- 
tained by the Romans when they tedaeed SidUy to 
a province. (Cic. Verr. ii. 1% iii. 8 , 51, Ac.) At 
the same time he adorned the city of Syracuse 
with many public works of grant majfliftOonca 
as well as of real utility, among which ace -men- 
tioned temples, gymnasia, porticoes, and public 
altars (Athenae. v. 40 ; Diod* xvL 85) j that Mi 
care in this respect was not confined to Bymmm 
alone is proved bv the occurrence of his name oar 
the remarkable edifices which have hew bre&fhfcSo 
light of late years at Acne, now Pahnda (See 
the Duca di Sena di Faleo, Antickitb eUlUh Si ti iia * 
vol. iv. p. 158.) Among other mode* in which he 
displayed his magnificence waa tho cmtto a ctb nof * 
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ship of «normout «ize, far exceeding all previously 
constructed* which* when completed* he sent laden 
with com as a present to Ptolemy king of Egypt. A 
detailed account of this wonderful vessel has been 
preserved to us by Athenaeus (v. 40 — 44). But 
while he secured to his subjects the blessings of 
peace, Hierpn did not neglect to prepare for war, 
and not only kept up a large and well-appointed 
fleet, but employed his friend and kinsman Archi- 
medes in the construction of powerful engines both 
for attack and defence, which afterwards played so 
important a part in the siege of Syracuse by Mar- 
oellus. (Liv. xxiv. 34; Plut. Marc. 14.) The 
power and magnificence of Hieron were celebrated 
by Theocritus in his sixteenth Idyll, but the poet's 
panegyric adds hardly any thing to our historical 
knowledge. 

Hieron had only one son, Oelon, who died shortly 
before lys father ; but he left two daughters, De- 
maraUMtuid Heraclea*Vho were married respec- 
tively to Andranodorus and Zoippus, two of the 
principal citizens of Syracuse. He was succeeded 
by his grandson* Hieronymus. 

Numerous coins are extant, which bear the name 
of Hieron, and some of these have been referred by 
the earlier numismatists to the elder llieron ; but 
it is quite certain, from the style of work of the 
coins themselves, and the characters of the inscrip- 
tion, that they must all have been struck in the 
reign of Hieron II. Eckhel (vol. i. pp. ‘251 — ‘257) 
and Visconti ( Iconographie Grecque , vol. ii. p. l(i) 
are, however, of opinion that the head upon them, 
which bears the diadem, is that of the elder Hieron, 
and that we cannot suppose Hieron II. to have 
adopted the diadem on bis coins when he never 
wore it in public. There does not seem much 
weight in this objection, and it is probable, on the 
whole, that the portrait which we find on these 
coins is that of Hieronll. himself. [E. 11. B.] 
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HIBR&N ('Up* v). 1. A pilot or navigator of 
8othin QiUda* was sent ont by Alexander with a 
triabonter to explore the southern shores of the 
Erythraean use, and circumnavigate Arabia. He 
advanced much further than any previous navigator 
had dene, hut at length returned, apparently dis- 
euumged by the unexpected extent of the Arabian 
coast* and reported on his return that Arabin was 
Miriyat largo as India. (Arr. Anal. vii. 20.) 

' ttw A citizen of Laodiceia in Phrygia* distin- 
gaMwd fbs his wealth. He adorned his native 


city with many splendid b^Bflintu^ 4{nd. )eft apfth,. 
perty of 2000 talent# at’ hfndtai t0.be' r ap^lied>tl> 
public purposes. (St$hb. xii. p.578.).'> ■'* 

3. One of the thirty tyrants, established at 
Athens, b. c. 404. (Xen. Hell. ip>'3.*f| | 2»)' 

4. One of the chief ^atrapatbr goverrionromong 

the Parthians, though, from bis name,* evidently 
of Greek origin, at the time when Tiridates, sup- 
ported by Tiberius and the Roman influence, in- 
vaded Parthia, a. d. .36. After wavering for some 
time between the two rivals, Hieron declared in 
favour of Artabanus, and was mainly instrumental 
in re-establishing him upon the throne. (Tac.A*». 
vL 42, 43.) [E. H. B.] 

HIEItON (T^pwv), a Greek writer on veterinary 4. 
surgery, whose date is unknown, but who may 
have lived in the fourth or fifth century after 
Christ. Some fragments, which are all that re- 
mains of his works, are to be found in the collection 
of writers on veterinary surgery, first published hi 
Latin by Joannes Ruellius, Paris, 1530, fob, and 
in Greek by Simon Grynaeus, Basel, 1537, 4to. 

[W. A. G.] 

HIERON, modeller. [Tlkpolemus.] 

HIERO'N YMUS (Ufxivvfios), historical. 1. Of 
Elis, a lochagus in the army of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, who is mentioned by Xenophon as taking a 
prominent part in the discussion that ensued after the 
death of Clearchus and the other generals, as well 
as on other occasions during the retreat and subse- 
quent operations. (Xen. Anal. iii. 1. § 34, vi. 2. 

§ 10, vii. 1. § 32, 4. § 18.) 

2. An Arcadian, who is reproached by Demo- 
sthenes with having betrayed the interests of his 
country to Philip, by whom he had allowed himself 
to be corrupted. (Dem. de Cor . p. 324, de Fale. 
Lc(j. p. 344, ed. Reiske.) An elaborate argument 
in defence of the policy adopted by him, and those 
who acted with him on this occasion, will be 
found in Polybius (xvii. 14). [ E. H. Jjk) 

HIERO'N YMUS ('ltpwvvpot), of Cardiff an 
historian who is frequently cited as one of the 
chief nuthoritiestfor the history of the times imme- 
diately following the death of Alexander. He 
had himself taken an active part in the events of 
that period. Whether he had accompanied his 
fellow-citizen Eumenes during the campaigns df 
Alexander we have no distinct testimony, Msf 
after the death of that prince, we find him not only 
attached to the service of his countryman, but 
already enjoying a high place in his confidence. It 
seems probable also from the terms in which hrflfe 
alluded to as describing the magnificent bier or fu- 
neral car of Alexander, that his admiration was that 
of an eye-witness, and that he was present at 
Babylon at the time of its construction. (A then, 
v. p. 206 ; comp. Diod. xviii. 26.) The first 
express mention of him occurs in B. c. 320, when 
he was sent by Eumenes, at that time shut up,fn 
the castle of Nora, at the head of the deputarffe 
which be despatched to Antipater. But before we 
could return to Eumenes, the death of the regent 
produced a complete change in the relative pomtion 
of parties, and Antigonus, now desirous to con- 
ciliate Eumenes, chained Hieronymus to be the 
bearer of friendly offers and protestations to his 
friend and countryman. (Diod. xviii. 42* 30; 
Plut. Hum. 1 2. ) But though Hieronymus was so 
far gained over by Antigonus as to undertake tikis 
embassy, yet in the struggle that ensued he ad- 
hered steadily to the cause of Eumeties, and accom- 
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that leader until his final captivity. In the justice he displayed in consequence in regard to 
,fc battle in Gabiene (b*c. 316) Hieronymus him- Pyrrhus and Lysimadius. Towards the latter 
self was wounded, and fell a prisoner into the hands monarch, indeed, he had an additional cause of 
of Antigonus, who treated him with the utmost enmity, on account of Lysimachus having destroyed 
kindness, and to whose service he henceforth his native city of Cardia to make way for tho 
attached himself. (Diod. six. 44.) In b. c. 312, foundation of Lysimacheio. (Paus. L 9. § 8, 13. 
we find him entrusted by that monarch with the § 9.) There can be little doubt that the history of 
charge of collecting bitumen from the Dead Sea, a Alexander's immediate successors (tho SidSoxoi 
project which was frustrated by the hostility of the and inlyovoi), which has descended to us, is de- 
neigh bou ring Arabs. (Id. xix. 100.) The state- rived in great part from Hieronymus, but it is ira- 
ment of Josephus (<*. Ajnon. i. 23) that he was at possible to determine to what extent his authority 
one time appointed by Antigonus to the govern- was followed by Diodorus and Plutarch. (See on 
ment of Syria, is in all probability erroneous. After this point Heyne, De Font. Diodori % p. cxiv. in 
the death of Antigonus, Hieronymus continued to DindorPs edition of Diodorus ; and concerning 
follow the fortunes of his son Demetrius, and he is Hieronymus in general, Vossius, de Metoricia 


again mentioned in b. c. 292 as being appointed by 
the latter governor or harmost of Bocotia, after his 
first conquest of Thebes. (Plut. Demetr. 39.) 
Whether he was reinstated in this office when 
Thebes, after shaking off the yoke for a while, fell 
again under the power of Demetrius, we are not 
told, nor have we any information concerning the 
remaining events of his long life ; but it may' be 
inferred, from the hostility towards Lysimachus 
and Pyrrhus evinced by his writings at a period 
long subsequent, that he continued unshaken in his 
attachment to Demetrius and to his son, Antigonus 
Oonatas, after him. It appears that he survived j 
Pyrrhus, whose death, in B. c. 272, was mentioned ; 
in his history (Paus. i. 13. § 9), and died at the 
advanced age of 104, having bad the unusual ad- | 
vantage of retaining his strength aud faculties un- ’ 
impaired to the last. (Lucian. Mocrvfh 22.) j 

The historical work of Hieronymus is cited • 
under various titles (o ra? ruv io’Toplas • 

ytypcupo&s, Diod. xviii. 42 ; kv t?/ it tpl rwv imy 6- 
vttv irpaypMTfla, Dionys. i. 6), and these have 
sometimes been regarded os constituting sepa- 
rate works ; but it seems probable, on the whole, 
that he wrote but one general work, comprising 
the history from the death of Alexander to that of 
Pyrrhus, if not later. Whether he gave any de- 
tailed account of the wars of Alexander himself is 
at least doubtful, for the few facts cited from him 
previous to the death of that monarch are such as 
might easily have been incidentally mentioned ; 
tmd the passage in Suidns (». v. ’Itpwwgos), which 
Is quoted by Fabricius to prove that he wrote a 
history of that prince, is manifestly corrupt. Pro- 
bably we should read rd «»’ ’AA instead of , 
r& ibP ’AA«(de8poo, as proposed by Fabricius. 
Nor is there any reason to infer (as has been done \ 
by the Abbd Serin, Mem. de l' Acad, de* Inner. | 
voL xiiL p. 32), that his history of Pyrrhus formed j 
a distinct work, though he is repeatedly cited by 
Plutarch as an authority iir his life of that prince. 
(Plat. Pyrrh . 17, 21.) It was in this part of his 
work, also, that he naturally found occasion to 
touch upon the affairs of Rome, aud he is conse- 
quently mentioned by Dionysius as one of the 
first Greek writers who had given any account of 
the history of that city (Dionys. i. 6). But that 
Dionysius himself did not follow his authority in 
regard to the expedition of Pyrrhus to Italy is 
clear from the passages of Plutarch already cited, in 
which the statements of the two are contrasted. 
Hieronymus is enumerated by Dionysius ( de comp. 
4) among the writers whose defective style ren- 
dered it almost impossible to read them through. 
He is also severely censured by Pausanias for his 
partiality to Antigonus and Demetrius, and the in- 


Graccis , p. 99, ed. Westermann j Sirin, Recherche* 
snr la 1 ’ie et les Outrages de Jerome de Cardie , in 
the Mem. de l' A cad. d'Inscr. vol. xiii. p. 20, See. ; 
and Droyscn, Hellenism. Vol. i. pp. 670, G83.) 

‘ * [E. HWk] 

IIIERO'NYMUS ('Updvvfws), king of Syra- 
cuse, succeeded his grandfather, Hieron II., in 
n. c. 2 lb. He was at this time only fifteen years 
old, and he ascended the throne at a crisis full of 
peril, for the battle of Cannae had given a shock 
to the Roman power, the influence of which had 
been felt in Sicily; and though it had not shaken 
the fidelity of the aged Hieron, yet a large party at 
Syracuse was already disposed to abandon the alli- 
ance of Rome for that of Carthage. The young 
prince had already given indications of weakness, 
if not depravity of disposition, which had alarmed 
his grandfather, and caused him to confide the 
guardianship of Hieronymus to a council of fifteen 
persons, among whom were his two sons-in-law, 
Andranodorus and Zoippus. But the objects of 
this arrangement were quickly frustrated by the 
! ambition of Andranodorus, who, in order to get rid 
» of the interference of his colleagues, persuaded the 
1 young king to assume the wins of government, and 
; himself set the example of resigning his office, 

; which was followed by the other guardians. II ie- 
1 ronymus now became a mere tool in the hands of 
his two uncles, both of whom were favourable to 
the Carthaginian alliance: and Thrason, the only 
<one of his counsellors who retained any influence 
over his mind, and who was a staunch friend of 
the Romans, was soon got rid of by a charge of 
conspiracy. The young king now sent nmbassad ore 
to Hannibal, and the envoys of that general, Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes, were welcomed at Syracuse 
with the highest honours. On the other hand, the 
deputies sent by Appius Claudius, the Roman 
praetor in Sicily, were treated with the utmost con- 
tempt ; and it was evident that Hieronymus was 
preparing for immediate hostilities. He sent am- 
bassadors to Cartbagc, to conclude a treaty with 
that power, by the terms of which the river Himere 
was to l>e the boundary between the Carthaginians 
and Syracusans in Sicily : but he quickly raised 
his demands, and, by a second embassy, laid claim 
to the whole island for himself. The Carthaginians 
readily promised every thing, in order to secure hit 
alliance for the moment : and he assembled an army 
of fifteen thousand men, with which he was pre- 
paring to take the field, having previously, dis* 
patched Hippocrates and Epicydes to sound the 
disposition of the cities subject to Rome, when his 
schemes were suddenly brought to a dose. A band 
of conspirators, at the head, of whom was Debts* 
inenes, fell upon him in thestreets of Lsoatini, and 
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dispatched him with numerous wounds* before his 
guards could come to his succour* b. c. 215. (Liv. 
xxiv. 4 — 7 ; Polyb. vii. 2 — 6.) 

The short reign of Hiermwmus, which had lasted 
only 1 3 months* had presented the most striking 
contrast to that of his grandfather. Brought up in 
the midst of all the enervating and corrupting in- 
fluences of a court* his naturally bad disposition, at 
once weak and violent, felt them all in their full 
force ; and he exhibited to the Greeks the first in- 
stance of a childish tyrant. From the moment of 
his accession he gave himself up to the influenoe of 
flatterers, who urged him to the vilest excesses : 
he assumed at once all the external pomp of Royalty 
which Hieron had so studiously avoided ; and 
while he plunged in the most shameless manner 
into every species of luxury and debauchery* he 
displayed the most unrelenting cruelty towards all 
those who became objects of his suspicion. Poly- 
bius indeed appears inclined to doubt the state- 
ments on this subject; and it is not improbable 
that they may have been exaggerated by the 
writers to whom he refers ; but there is certainly 
nothing in the nature of the case to justify his 
scepticism ; and the example, in later days, of Kla- 
gabalus* to whose character that of Hieronymus 
appears to have borne much resemblance, is suffi- 
cient to show how little any excesses that are re- 
ported of the latter can be called incredible. Among 
other instances of his wanton contempt of public 
decency, he is said to have married a common 
prostitute* on whom he bestowed the title^ and 
honours of a queen. (Polyb. vii. 7 ; Liv. xxiv. 5; 
I)iod. lire. Vales, xxvi. p. 50*8, 5(19 ; Atlten., vi. 
t>. 251,xiii. p. 577; Val. Max. iii. 3. K.ti. § 5.) 

The coins of Hieronymus nre mow abundant 
than might have been expected from the shortness 
of his reign: they all bear his portrait on the ob- 
verse* and a thunderbolt on the reverse. [K.II.B.] 



COIN OP HIERONYMUS. 

HIERO'NYMUS (’Updrugos). literary. 1. 
Son of Xenophanes* a tragic and dithyrambic poet, 
who is attacked by Aristophanes ( A clam. 387* A ’ub. 
347, and Schol. ; Suid. a. v. KAtiros). 

2. Of Rhodes* commonly called a peripatetic* 
though Cicero questions his right to the title* was 
a disciple of Aristotle* and contemporary with Ar- 
cesilaUs* about B.C. 300. He appears to have lived 
down to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphia He is 
frequently mentioned by Cicero, who tolls us that 
he held the highest good to consist in freedom 
from pain and trouble* and dented that pleasure 
was to be sought for its own sake. There are 
qaotations from his writings TUpl pl&rjs, itrropit «4 
throfuafpara or rd <rropd3r?v thro/unf/uara. and 
from his letters. It would seem from Cicero (Or. 
56), compared with Rufinus (dc Comp, et Metr. p. 
318), that he was the same os the Hieronymus 
who wrote on numbers and feet. (Athen. ii. p. 48, 
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b., v. p. 217* d., x. p. 424, £ p. 435* a., xi. p. 499, 
?.* xiii. p. 556, a. p. 557* e. p. 601, £ p. 604* d. , 
Strab. viii. p. 378, ix. p. 443* x. p. 475* xiv. p. 655; 
Diog. Laert. iv. 41, 45 ; Piut. Ages. 13, Arist. '21 \ 
Vossius, de Hist. Oraec. pp. 82, 83, ed. Wester- 
roann ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 306* vol. iii. 
p. 495, voL vi. p. 131.) 

3. Very probably the same as the preceding* the 
author of a work on poets, from the fifth book of 
which (n«pl KidapcpSuv). and from another book 
of it (Tit pi raiv rpaytpSoiroiav), there are quo- 
tations. (Athen. xiv. p. 635, £; Apost. Prov. xi. 
41 ; Suidas, s. v. 'Avay vpdam.) Perhaps he is 
the same person as the author of a commentary on 
the *A arris of Hesiod. (Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. i. 
p. 582.) • [P.S.] 

H i ERO'N YMUS, commonly known as SAINT 
JEROME. Eusebius Hieronymus Sophro- 
xi us was a native of Stridon* a town upon the 
confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia* which having 
been utterly destroyed by the Goths in a. d. 377, 
its site cannot now be determined. Hi** parents 
were both Christian, living, it would appear, in 
easy circumstances. The period of his birth is a 
matter of considerable doubt. Prosper Aquita- 
nicus, in his chronicle, fixes upon the year a. d. 
331 ; Dupin brings down the event as low as 345; 
while other writers have decided in favour of vari- 
ous intermediate epochs. That the first of the 
above dates is too early seems certain, for Jerome, 
in the commentary upon Habbakuk (c. 3), speaks 
of himself as having been still occupied with gram- 
matical studies at the death of Julian the apostate ; 
but since this took place in 363, he must, accord- 
ing to the statement of Prosper, have been at that 
time thirty- two years old, while the calculation 
adopted by Du Pin would make him just eighteen, 
nn age corresponding much better with the expres- 
sions employed, unless we are to receive them in a 
very extended acceptation. After having acquired 
the first rudiments of a liberal education from his 
father, Eusebius, he was despatched to Rome for 
the prosecution of his studies* where he devoted 
himself with groat ardour and success to the Greek 
and Latin languages, to rhetoric, and to the different 
branches of philosophy, enjoying the instructions of 
the most distinguished preceptors of that era* among 
whom was Aelius Donates (DonatusJ. Having 
been admitted to the rite of baptism* he undertook 
a journey into (Saul* accompanied by his friend and 
schoolfellow Ronosus ; and after a lengthened tour* 
j visaed some time at Treves, where he occupied 
himself in transcribing the commentaries of Hila- 
rius upon the Psalms, and his voluminous work 
upon Synods. , Here too he seems to have been, 
for the first time, impressed with a deep religious 
feeling, to have formed a steadfast resolution to 
amend his career, which had hitherto been some- 
what irregular, and to have resolved to devote 
himself with zeal to the interests of Christianity. 
Upon quitting Gaul, he probably returned to Rome; 
but in 370 we find him living at Aquileia* in dose 
intimacy with Rufinus nnd Chromatius; and at 
this time he composed his first theological essay* 
the letter to Innocentius* Dc Afuliere acpttes per- 
cussa. Having been compelled by some violent 
cause, now unknown ( Sutntus turbo me a latere tuo 
convufsity Ep. iii. ad Hu/.), suddenly to quit this 
abode in 37 3, he set out for the East* along with 
Innocentius, Evagrius* and Heliodonts, and tra- 
versing Thmfte, Bithynia, Galatia* Pontus, Capp*. 
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dock, and Cilicia, reached Antioch, where Inno- 
centius died of a fever, and he himself was attacked 
by a dangerous malady. A great change seems t< 
have taken place in the mind of Jerome during thi: 
illness ; the religions enthusiasm first kindled upon 
the banks of the Moselle, assumed a more austere 
and gloomy form in the luxurious capital of Syria 
In obedience, os he believed or pretended, to th 
warnings of a heavenly vision (Jap. xxii. ad Eus- 
toch.), which reproached him especially on accoun 
of his excessive admiration of Cicero, he deter 
mined to abandon the study of the profane writers, 
and to occupy himself exclusively with holy toils 
and contemplations. From this time forward 
devotion to monastic habits became the ruling 
principle, we might say, the ruling passion of his 
life. After having listened for some time to the 
instructions of Apollinarius, bishop of Laodiceia, 
whose errors with regard to the Incarnation had 
not yet attracted attention, he retired, in 374, to 
the desert of Chalcis, lying between Antioch and 
the Euphrates, where he passed four years, ad- 
hering strictly to the most rigid observances of 
monkish ascetism, tortured by unceasing remorse 
on account of the sinfulness of his earlier years. 
The bodily exhaustion produced by fasting and 
mental anguish did not prevent him from pur- 
suing with resolute perseverance the study of the 
Hebrew tongue, although often reduced almost 
to despair by the difficulties he encountered ; from 
composing annotations upon portions of Scripture ; 
and from keeping up an active correspondence 
with his friends. His retirement, however, was 
grievously disturbed by the bitter strife which had 
arisen at Antioch between the partisans of Mele- 
titts and Paulinus ; for having, in deference to the 
opinion of the Western Church, espoused the cause 
of the latter, he became actively involved in the 
controversy. Accordingly, in the spring of 379, 
he found himself compelled to quit his retreat, and 
repair to Antioch, where he unwillingly consented 
to be ordained a presbyter by Paulinus, upon the 
express stipulation that he should not be required 
to perform the regular duties of the sacred office. 
Soon after he betook himself to Constantinople, 
where he abode for three years, enjoying the in- 
structions, society, and friendship of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and busily employed in extending and 
perfecting his knowledge of the Greek language, 
from which he made several translations, the most 
important being the Chronicle of Eusebius. In 381 
Mefetius died ; but this event did not put an end 
to the schism, for his partisans immediately elected 
a successor to him in the person of Flavianus, whose 
authority was acknowledged by most of the Eastern 
prelates. The year following, Damasus, in the vain 
hope of calming these unseemly dissensions, sum- 
moned Paulinus, together with his chief adherents 
and antagonists, to Horae, where a council was 
held, in which Jerome acted as secretary, and 
formed that close friendship with the chief pontiff 
which remained firm until the death of the latter, 
at whose earnest request he now seriously com- 
menced his grand work of revising the received 
versions of the Scriptures, while at the same time 
he laboured unceasingly in proclaiming the glory 
and merit of a contemplative life and monastic dis- 
cipline. His feme as a man of eloquence, learning 
and sanctity, was at this period in its zenith ; but 
his most enthusiastic disciples were to be found in 
the female sex, especially among enaiden* and { 
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widows, to whom he was wont to represent in the 
brightest colours the celestial graoes of an unwedded 
life. The influence exercised by Jerome over this 
class of persons, inclutaig many of the fairest and 
the noblest, soon became so powerful as to excite 
strong indignation and alarm among their relations 
aud admirers, and to arouse the jealousy of the 
regular priesthood. He was assailed on every side 
by open invective and covert insinuation ; and even 
the populace were incited to insult him when he 
appeared in public. These attacks he withstood for 
a while with undaunted firmness; but upon the 
death of his patron and steadfast supporter Damasus 
in 384, he found it necessary, or deemed it prudent 
to withdraw from the persecution. He accordingly 
sailed from Rome in the month of August, 385, 
accompanied by several friends ; and after touching 
at Rhegium and Cyprus, where he was hospitably 
received by Epiphanius, bishop of Salamia, reached 
Antioch. There he was soon afterwards joined by 
the most zealous of his penitents, the rich widow 
Paula, and her daughter Eustochium, attended by 
a number of devout maidens, along with whom he 
made a tour of the Holy Land, visited Egypt, and 
returning to Palestine in 386, settled at Bethlehem, 
where Paula erected four monasteries, three for 
nuns and one for monks, she herself presiding over 
the former until her death, in 404, when she was 
succeeded by Eustochium, while Jerome directed 
the latter establishment. In this retreat he passed * 
the remainder of his life, busied with his official 
duties, and with the composition of his works. 
NotOrithstanding the pursuits by which he was 
engf-os^d in his solitude, the latter years of Jerome 
did not glide smoothly away. The wars waged 
against Kufinus, against John bishop of Jerusalem, 
and against the Pelagians, were prosecuted with 
great vigour, but with little meekness ; and tbe 
friendship formed with Augustin must have been 
rudely broken off by the dispute regarding tho 
nature of the difference bet wen St., Peter and St. 
Paul, but for the singular moderation and forbear- 
ance of the African bishop. At length the ran- 
corous bitterness of bis attacks excited so much 
wrath among the Pelagians of the East, that an 
armed multitude of these heretics assaulted the 
monastery at Bethlehem; and Jerome, having 
escaped with difficulty, was forced to remain in 
concealment for upwards of two years. Soon after 
his return, in 418, both mind and body worn out 
>y unceasing toil, privations, and anxieties, gfa- 
dually gave way, and he expired on the 30th of 
September, a. d. 4*20. 

The principal sources of information for the life 
of Jerome, of which the above is but a meagre 
sketch, are passages collected from his works, and 
these have been thrown into a biographical form 
n the edition of Erasmus, of Marianus Victorious, 
of the Benedictines, and of Vallarsi. See ajso 
Surras, Act. Sanct. vol. v. mens. Septemb. ; Sixtus 
Senensis, / Uhl. Suer. lib. iv. p. 302 ;^§j)p,Pin, His- 
lory of Ecclesiastical Writers , fifth century ; Mar- 
tianay. La Vis de St. Jerome* Paris, 4 to. 1706 ; 
Tillemont, Mem, . Eccles. vol. xiii.; Schrock, Kiroken - 
fjesch, vol. xi. pp. 1— >244; Sebastian Dolri, Mam* 
mus Hieronymus Vitae suae Sariptor , Ancon. 4 to. 
1750 ; Engelstoflf, Hieronymus Slridonensit, safer- 
pres , critical* eaepeta, apUogetn , historian, doctor, 
monachal , Ilafn. 8vo., 1707; Bahr, C&scA. derjlom. 
Litterut. Suppl. Band. II. AbtheiLi$ 82 ; but 
perhaps none of the above will bo found more gone- 
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rally useful than the article Hieronymus, by Colin 
in the Encydopadi e of Ersch and Gruber. 

In giving a short account of the works of Jerome 
which may be classed under the four heads — 1. 
E pistol a x ; II. TractItus ; III. Commkn- 
tarii Biblici ; IV. Bibliotheca Divina, we 
shall follow closely the order adopted in the edition 
of Vallarsi, the best which has yet appeared. 

Vol. I. 

I. Epistolab. In the earlier editions the 
letters of Jerome are grouped together accord- 
ing to their subjects, and are for the most part 
ranked under three great heads: Theologicae , 
Polemical, Morale*. This system being altogether 
vague and unsatisfactory, the Benedictines selected 
from the mass eighteen, including one from Pope 
Damasus, which refer directly to the interpretation 
of the Old Testament, and these they distinguished 
by the epithet Critieae or Exegetioae , placing them 
immediately before the commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures. (Ed. Bened. vol. ii. p. 561 — 711.) The 
remainder (hey endeavoured to arrange according 
to their dates, dividing them into six classes, cor- 
responding to the most remarkable epochs in the 
life of the author, to which a seventh class was 
added, containing those of which the time is un- 
certain ; an eighth class, containing five epistles 
dedicatory, prefixed to various translations from 
the Greek ; and a ninth class, containing some 
letters neither by nor to Jerome, but which in 
former editions had been mixed up with the rest. 
(Ed. Bened. voL iv. p. iL p. 1 . . . . ad fin.) In 
the second class, however, they have thought fit to 
include all the biographical tracts of Jerome ; and 
in the third class all his polemical and apologctical 
works ; while in the fifth they have departed from 
their plan, for the purpose of presenting at one view 
the correspondence with Theophilus and Augustin, 


although of these epistles a few were written before 
some of those in the fourth class, and a few after 
some of those in the sixth class. Vallarsi has, 
moreover, pointed out several serious inaccuracies ; 
and after a minute investigation, in the course of 
which many letters hitherto received without sus- 
picion have been rejected as spurious, and others 
undoubtedly authentic collected, for the first time, 
from various sources, has adopted the chronological 
order for the whole, distributing them into five 
periods or classes. The first embraces those written 
from a. d. 370, before Jerome betook himself to 
the desert, up to 381, when he quitted his solitude 
and repaired to Rome ; the second those written 
during his residence at Rome from 382 until he 
quitted the city in 385, and sailed for Jerusalem ; 
the third those written at the monastery of Beth- 
lehem, from 386 until the condemnation of Origen 
by the Alexandrian synod in 400 ; the fourth those 
written from 40 1 until his death in 420 ; the fifth 
those the date of which cannot be fixed with pre- 
cision. The total number of epistles^ including 
those written to, as well as those written by 
Jerome, is in the Benedictine edition 126, in the 
edition of Vallarsi 150. 

Of these the larger portions have nothing of that 
easy and familiar tone which we expect to find in 
the correspondence even of the most learned, and 
are in fact letters in name and form only, and not 
in substance. Several, as we have seen above, are 
devoted to the criticism and interpretation of cer- 
tain parts of the Bible, while many others are 
lengthened disquisitions on abstruse questions of 
doctrine and discipline. A general idea of their 
contents will be obtained from the following table, 
in which they follow each other according to the 
arrangement of Vallarsi, the probable date being 
appended to each, and also the number which it 
bears in the Benedictine and the earlier editions. 


Onto Voterum 
A.D. ftlittonum. 


Onto Edition!* 

Ordo Edition!* Vallarsionoo. Benedictinae. 


370 

374 

374 

374 

374 

374 

374 


49 


38 

41 

5 

6 
37 
43 


♦ 


I. Ad Innocentium, de muliere septies 

percussa . . . .17 

II. Ad Theodosium et ceteros Anchoretas 3 

III. Ad Rnflinum Monachum . . 1 

IV. Ad Florentium . . .2 

V. Ad eumdem . . .4 

VI. Ad Julianum . . .6 

VII. Ad Chromatium, Jovinum et Euse- 

bitim . . . .7 


874 

374 

374 

874 

374 

374 

374 

878 

376 

379 

381— Divisa 

883 
383 

88 $ ' 

t » , T „ 1 n 

884 
884 
884 


42 

44 

21 

39 

45 # 

86 

1 

57 

38 

77 

in ) 42 ot 
124 

145 

146 

22 

24 

15 

186 

187 


VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 
148 XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 


Ad Niceam Ilypodiaconum . . 

Ad Chrysogonum . 

Ad Paulum Concordirnscm . 

Ad Virgincs Almonenses 
Ad Antonium Monachum 
Ad Castorinam Matertemm . 

Ad Heliodorum 

Ad Dnmasum Papnm de Ilypostasibus 
Ad eunulem 

Ad Marcum Presbytcrum . 

Ad Damasum de Seraphim 


8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

13 
5 

14 
16 

15 

Inter Coramentar. tom. 3. 


Damasi ad Hieronymum de Osanna . Inter Criticas, tom. 4. I. 
Ad Damasum de Osanna . . Ibid. II. 

Ad eumdem de duobus filiis, frugi et 

raxurioso .... Ibid. III. 

Ad Eustochium de Virginitate . 18 

Ad Morcellnm de exitu Lean . 20 

Ad eamdem de laudibus Asellae .21 

Ad eamdem de decern Dei nominibus Inter Criticas, tom. 2. XIV 

Ad eamdem de quibusdam Hebraeia 

vocibus .... Ibid. XV* 
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A.D. 

384 


Ordo Veterans 
Editionura. 

102 


.t 


384 

138 

XXVIII, 

384 

130 

XXIX. 

384 

155 

XXX 

384 

19 

XXXI 

384 

74 

XXXII. 

384 — Vacat 

XXXIII. 

334 

141 

XXXIV. 

384 

124 

XXXV. 

384 

125 

XXXVI. 

384 

133 

XXXVII. 

384 

23 

XXXVIII. 

384 

25 

XXXIX. 

384 

100 

XL. 

384 

54 

XLI. 

384 

149 

XLII. 

385 

18 

XLI 1 1. 

305 

20 

XLI V. 

385 

99 

XLV. 

380 

17 

XL VI. 

J 393 

154 

XLV 1 1. 

393 

50 

XLV 1 1 1. 

393 

52 

XLIX. 

393 

51 

L. 

394 

60 

LI. 

394 

2 

LI I. 

394 

103 

LI 1 1. 

394 

10 

LI V. 

394 

147 

LV. 

394 

80 

LVI. 

395 , 

101 

LVII. 

395 

13 

LVIII. 

395 

148 

LIX. 

390 

3 

LX. 

390 

75 

LX I. 

396(7) 

70 

LX 1 1. 

397 

08 

LX 11 1. 

397 

128 

LX IV. 

397 

140 

LX V. 

397 

20 

LX VI. 

*397 

87 

LX VI I. 

397 

33 

LXVIII. 

397 

83 

LXIX. 

397 

84 

LXX. 

398 

28 

LX XI. 

3.98 

132 

LX XII. 

398 

120 

LXXIII. 

398 

131 , 

LXXIV . 

399 

29 

LX XV. . 

399 

32 

LXX VI. . 

399 

30 

LXXVII. . 

399 

127 

LXXVIII. i 

399(400) 

9 

LXXIX. j 

399 — Dcsideratur 

LXXX. 1 

399 

66 

LX XXL J 

399— Abest. 

61,62 

LXXXII. j 

399 

64 

LXX XI IT. I 

400 

05 

LXXXIV. J 

400 

153 

LXX XV. i 


Ordo Editlonia Vallarsianae. 
XXVII. Ad eamdcm adversua obtrectntores 

8UOS . 

. Ad eamdcm de Diapsalma . 

. Ad eomdem de Ephod et Teraphim . 
. Ad Paulam de Alphabeto 
. Ad Eustochium de Munusculis 
, Ad Mareellara brevis 
Ad Paulum de Origene, fragmentum 
, Ad Marcellam de Psalm. CXXVI. . 
Damasi ad Hieronyraum de quinque 
Quaestionibus 

Ad Damasum de quinque Quacstion- 
ibus .... 

Ad Marcellam de Commentariis Rhe- 
ticii .... 

Ad Marcellam de aegrotatione Ble- 
sillae . , • . 

Ad Paulam de obitu Blesillao 
Ad Marcellam de Onaso 
Ad camdem contra Montanum . 
Ad camdem contra Novatianos 
Ad camdem de laudibus ruris 
Ad camdem de Munusculis . 

Ad Asellam .... 
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Ordo Vet arum Ordo ubinli 

4.D. Editionum. Ordo Editlonis VallarritoM Benediotmae. 

420 — Deaideratur CXLIV. Augustini ad Optatum de Ilieronymo Desidertttur. 

Incert. 85 CXLV. Ad ExsuperaiUium . . .99 

Incert. 85 CXLVI. Ad Evangelum . . . 101 

Incert. 48 CXLVII. Ad Sabinianum . . .108 


Falso adacriptae 
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Non lmbetur CL. Procopii , Graece ct Latino . . Ultima absque numero. 


Vol. II. Par. 1. 

II. Opuscula s. Tractates. These in the 
older editions are mixed up at random with the 
epistles. Erasmus, Victorious, and the Benedic- 
tines, although not agreeing with each other, have 
sought to establish some sort of order, by attaching 
the tracts to such epistles as treat of kindred sub- 
jects, but unfortunately this is practicable to a 
very limited extent only'. Vallarsi has merely col- 
lected them together, without attempting any regu- 
lar classification. 

1. Vita S. Pauli primi Eremitae , who at the age 
of sixteen fled to the deserts of the Thebaid to 
avoid the persecutions of Decius and Valerian, and 
Jived in solitude for ninety-eight years. Written 
about a. d. 375, while Jerome was in the desert of 
Chalcis. (Ed. Bened. voL iv. p. ii. p. 68.) 

2. Vita S. Hilarionis Eremitae , a monk of Pa- 
lestine, a disciple of the great St. Anthony. 
Written about a. d. 390. (Ed. Bened. vol. iv. 
p. iL p. 74.) 

8. Vita Afalcki Monacki captivi. Belonging to 
the same period as the preceding. A certain So- 
phronius, commemorated in the De Viris Illustribus 
c. 134) wrote a Greek translation, now lost, of the 
lives of St. Hilario and St. Malchus, a strong 
proof of the estimation in which the biographies 
were held at the time they were composed. ( Ed. 
Bened. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 90.) 

4. Repula S. Pachomii , the founder of Egyptian 
monasticism. Written originally' in Syriac, trans- 
lated from Syrian into Greek by' some unknown 
hand, and translated from Greek into Latin by 
Jerome about A. d. 405, after the death of Paula. 

5 . 5 . Pachomii et S. Tkeodorici E pistol ae et 
Verba Mydica. An appendix to the foregoing. 

6. Dulymi de Spiritu Sancto Liber III. This 
translation from the Greek was commenced at 
Rome in 3dmBt the request of Damasus, but not 

^finished un£po84, at Jerusalem. See Praef. and 
Ep. xxxvi 1 (Ed. Bened. vol. iv. p. i. App. p. 
493.) 

7. Allercatio Luciferiani et Orthotlojri. The 
followers of Lucifer of Cagliari (Lucifer] main- 
tained that the Arian bishops, when received into 
the church, after an acknowledgment of error, 
ought not to retain their rank, and that the baptism 
administered by them while they adhered to their 
heresy was null and void. Written at Antioch 
about ▲. n. 378. (Ed. Bened. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 
289.) 

8. Adversus Helvidium Liber. A controversial 
tract on the perpetual virginity of the mother of 
God, against a -certain H el vidius, who held that 
Mary had borne children after the birth of our 
Saviour. Written at Rome about a. d. 382. (Ed. 
Bened. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 130.) 

9. Advertu* Jovinianum Libri II. Jovinianus 
was accused of baving revived many of the here- 


tical doctrines of the Gnostic Basilides, but his 
chief crime seems to have been an attempt to check 
superstitious observances, and to resist the encroach-* 
ing spirit of monachism (Mil man. History of Chris- 
tianity. vol. iii. p. 332), which was now* seeking to 
tyrannise over the whole church. Written about 
a. n. 393. (Ed. Ifened. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 144. 
These editors have subjoined, p. 229, the epistle of 
Jerome, entitled Apofoyeticus ad Pammachium pro 
Libris adversus Jovinianum.) 

1 0. Contra Viyilantium Liber. The alleged 
resies of Vigilantius were of the same characl 
with those of Jovinianus ; in particular, he denied 
that the relics of martyrs ought to be regarded as 
objects of worship, or that vigils ought to be kept 
at their tombs. Written about a. d. 406. (Ed. 
Bened. vol. iv. p. iL p. 280.) 

11. Contra Joannem Ilierosolymitanum. John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, was accused of having adopted 
some of the views of Origen. Written about a. n. 
399. (Ed. Bened. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 336, where it 
is considered as an Epistola ad Pammachium, and 
numbered xxxviii. of the series.) 

12. A polo<teiici adversus Rufinum Libri III. Sfoe 
ItuFrNus. Written about a. d. 402. (Ed. Bened. 
vol. iv. p. ii. p. 349.) 

Vol. II. Par. 2. 

13. Dialoyi contra Pelagianos , in three books. 
See Pelagius. Written about a. d. 415. (Ed. 
Bened. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 483.) 

14. De Viris Ulus tribus s. De Scriptoribus Eo- 
cUstdslicis (see Epist. cxii.), a series of 135 short 
sketches of the lives and writings of the most dis- ■ 
tinguishcd advocates of Christianity, beginning 
with the apostles Peter and James, the'brother (or 
cousin) of our Lord, and ending with Hieronymus 
himself, who gives a few particulars with regard to 
his own life, and subjoins a catalogue of the works 
which he had published at the date when this tract 
was concluded, in the fourteenth year, ngflnely, of 
Theodosius, or a. i>. 392. ' The importanb^pf these 

tiographics, as materials towards a history of tl)e 
hurch, has always been acknowledged, and can 
scarcely be overrated, since they form the only 
source of accurate information with regard to Many 
persons and many books connected with the early 
history of Christianity. * A Greek version was 
printed for the first time by Erasmus, professing to 
be taken froth an ancient MS., and to bare beat 
executed by a certain Sophronius, who is com- 
monly supposed to be the same with the individual 
of that name mentioned in the De VitU fllustribu* 
(c. 1 34), but certain barbarisms in style, and error* 
in translation, have induced many critics to assign 
a much later date to the piece, andlpfre even led 
some, among whom is Vosnus, to imagine' th&tEras- 
mus was either imposed upon himself 
sought to palm a forgery upon the 
(Fabric. Bibl. 0ri^ttb.v. e. 16.) 
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ISra-original of Hieronjfenus is to be found in 
V*Jt , iv.' p.ii. p. 98, of the Benedictine edition, 
, while both the original and the translation are 
* jfghren bjr Vallarsi. It was published separately, 
along #ith the dggtlogues of Oennadius, Isidorus, 
&C.vColon» 8vo. 1500, Antw. fol. 1639, and with 
. the commentaries of Miraeus and others, Helmst. 
4 to. 1700$* 

Vol. III. 

15. De Nominibug Ilebraicis. An explanation 
of |dl the Hebrew proper names* which occur in 
the Scriptures, those in each book being con- 
sidered separately, in alphabetical order. Many 
of the derivations are very forced, not a few evi- 
dently false, and several words which are purely 
Greek or purely Latin, are explained by reference 
to Semitic roots. 

Philo Judaeus had previously executed a work 
of the same description for the Old Testament, and 
Qrigen for the New, and these formed the basis of 
the present undertaking ; but how much is original 
and how much borrowed from these or other similar 
compilations we cannot determine accurately. (Vid. 
Praef.) Written about 388 or 390, while he was 
still an admirer of Origen, who is pronounced in 
the preface to be second to the Apostles only. (Ed. 
Bened. vol. ii. p. 1.) 

16. De Situ el Nominilnis locorum Ilebrau-orum. 
Eusebius was the author of a work upon the geo- 
graphy of Palestine, in which he first gave an 
account of Judaea and of the localities of the twelve 
tribes, together with a description of Jerusalem 
and of the temple ; and to this was appended a 
dictionary of the names of cities, villages, moun- 
tains, rivers, and other places mentioned in the 
Bible. Of the last portion, entitled flUpl rwu to- 
iriKuy AvoftdTwv t£>v kv ry ypcupij, which is 
still extant in the original Greek, we are here pre- 
sented with a translation, in which, however, we 
find many omissions, additions, and alterations. 
The names found in each book are placed sepa- 
rately, in alphabetical order. Written about 388. 
(Ed. Bened. vol. ii. p. 382.) 

In the present state of our knowledge, neither of 
the above productions can be regarded as of much 
importance or authority ; but in so far as purity of 
text is concerned, they appear under a much more 
accurate form in the edition of Vallarsi than any 
of the earlier impressions, especially the latter, 
which wn carefully compared with a very ancient 
and ex^paat MS. of Eusebius in the Vatican, not 
before counted. 

We now coupe to the largest and most important 
section of the works of Hieronymus, to which the 
two preceding tracts may be considered as intro- 
ductory, vix.— - 

HI. Commkntarii Biuuci, or annotations, 
critical .pud exegetical, on the Scriptures. 

1. Quaestionum Hebraicarutn in gajfiim Liber , 
Dissertations upon difficult passages in Genesis, in 
which the Latin version as it then existed is com- 
pared with the Greek of the Septuagint and with 
tha original Hebrew. Jerome speaks of these in- 
vwtjgatfoBs.wfth great complacency in the preface 
to' $is jdossarftdpf Hebrew proper names. “ Libros 
enim HebraicSrum Quaestionum nunc in manibus 
hsbep, Opus novum, et tam Graecis quam Latinis 
fit MUutgnun iuaudi turn, ", and had resolved 
(see 'Praem/m Heb. Qwest.) iqg^xamine in like 
manner all the other books of tw Old Testament, 

VOL. IL 
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1 a plan which, however, he never executed, and 
which, in fiiot, was in a great measure superseded 
by his more elaborate commentaries, and by bis 
translation of the whole Bible. Written about 
388. (Ed. Bened. vol. ii. p. 505.) 

2. Commentarii in Ecclesiasten, frequently re- 
ferred to in his Apology against Rufinus. Written 
at Bethlehem about a. d. 388. (Ed. Bened. vol 
ii. p. 715.) 

3. In Vanticum Canlicorum Tractatus II. From 
the Greek of Origen, who is strongly praised in the 
preface addressed to Pope Damasus. Translated 
at Rome in a. d. 383. (Ed. Bened. voL it p. 807; 
comp. vol. v. p. 603.) 

Vol. IV. 

4. Commentarii in Iesaiam , in eighteen books. 
The most full aud highly finished of all the labours 
of Jerome in this department. It was commenced 
apparently as early as a.d. 397, and not com- 
pleted before a. n. 411. Tillemont considers that 
there is an allusion to the death of StlLcho in the 
preface to the eleventh book. (Ed. Bened. vol. iii. 
P- i : ) 

5. ] lot niliae novcm in Visiones lesaiae eje Graeco 
Oriyenis. Rejected by Vallarsi in his first edition 
as spurious, but admitted into the second, upon 
evidence derived from tae Apology of Rufinus. 
(See Vallarsi, vol. iv. p. ii. p. 1098.) This must 
not be confounded with a short tract which Jerome 
wrote upon the visions of Isaiah ( Comment . in les. 
c. vi.), when he was studying at Constantinople in 
381, under Gregory of Nazianzus, and in which he 
seems to have called in question the views of 
Origen with regard to the Seraphim. (Ep. xviii. 
ad Ikimasum.) 

6. Commentarii in Jeremiam, in six books, ex- 
tending to the first thirty-two chapters of the 
prophet, one or two books being wanting to com- 
plete the exposition which was commenced late in 
life, probably about a.d. 415, frequently inter- 
rupted, and not brought down to the point where 
it coneludes until the year of the author's death. 
(Ed. Bened. vol. iii. p. 526.) 

Vol. V. 

7. Commentarii in Ezechielem, in fourteen books, 
written at intervals during the years a.d. 411 
— 414, the task having been begun immediately 
nfter the commentaries upon Isaiah, but repeatedly 
broken off. Sec Prolegg. and Ep. 126 ad Marcel- 
lin. et Anapsvch. (Ed. Bened. vol. iii. p.698.) 

8. Commentaries in Danielem in one book. 

Written a. d. 407, after the completion of the 
notes on the minor prophets, and before the death 
of Stilicho. See praef. (Ed. Bened. vol. iii p. 
1072.) . 

9. Homiltac Oriyenis A -VI III- in Jeremiam er 
Ezechiekm, forming a single work, and not two, as 
Erasmus and Huetius supposed. Translated at 
Constantinople after the completion of the Eusebian 
Chronicle (a. d. 380), and before the letter to 
Pope Damasus on the Seraphim (Ep. xviii.), 
written in 38 1 . 

Vol. VI. 

10. Commentarii in XII. Prophctae mrnores, 
drawn up at intervals between a. d. 392 and 
406. Nahum, Micah, Zephaniah, Haggai, and 
Habakkuk were printed in 302, Jonah in 397, 
Obadiah probably in 403, the remainder in 406* 
(Ed. Bened. vol. iii. p. 1234 — 1806.) 

H H 
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Vol. VII. 

11. Commentarii in Matthaeum, in four books. 
They belong to the year 398. (Ed. Bened. vol. 
iv. pt i. p. 1.) 

12* HomiUae XXXIX. in Lucam ex Origenc. 
A translation, executed about a. d. 389. 

1 3. Commentarii in Pauli Epistolas. Those 
namely to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to Titus, 
and to Philemon. Written about a. d. 387. (Ed. 
Bened. voL iv. pt. i. p. 222 — 242.) 

Vol. yilL 

Chronica Eusebii. The Chronicle of Eusebius, 
translated from the Greek, enlarged chiefly in the 
department of Roman history, and brought clown 
to a. D. 378, that is, to the sixth consulship of 
Valens, the events of fifty-three years being thus 
added to the original. [ErsKBira.] 

Vols. IX. X., and Vol. I., ed. Bened. 

Bibliotheca Divina. The most important con- 
tribution by Jerome to the cause of religion was his 
Latin version of the Old and New Testament. A 
Latin translation, or perhaps several Latin transla- 
tions, existed in the second century, as we learn from 
the quotations of Tertullian, but in the course of two 
hundred years the text had fallen into lamentable | 
confusion. A multitude of passages had been un- j 
scrupulously omitted or interpolated or altered by | 
successive transcribers, to sub their own fancy or j 
for the sake of supporting or of overturning par- | 
ticular doctrines, so that scarcely two copies could j 
be found exactly alike, and in many cases the dis- 
crepancies were of a most serious character. Such [ 
a state of things had reasonably excited the greatest 
alarm among all sincere believers, when Jerome, j 
who was admirably qualified lor the task, under- 1 
took, at the earnest solicitation of his friend and j 
patron. Pope Damasus, to remedy the evil. 

He commenced his labours with the four Evan- 
gelists, comparing carefully the existing Latin trans- 
lations with each other and with the original fcreek, 
his object being to retain the existing expressions 
as far as possible, and to introduce new phraseology 
in those places only where the true sense had en- 
tirely disappeared. Prefixed is an introduction ex- 
plaining the principle by which he had been guided, 
and ten synoptical tables, exhibiting a complete 
analysis and harmony of the whole. The remain- 
ing books of the New Testament were published 
subsequently upon the same plan, but from the ab- 
sence of any introduction it has been doubted by 
some critics whether the translation of these wafe 
really executed by Jerome. Ilia own words, how- 
ever, elsewhere, are so explicit as to leave no 
Rational ground for hesitation upon this point. (Bee 
the catalogue given by himself of his own works 
de Vurit IU. c. 135, Ejnst. Ixxi., and Vallarsi, 
Praef. vol. x. p. xx.) 

The Latin version of the Old Testament, as it 
existed at that epoch, had not been derived di- 
rectly from the Hebrew, but from the Septuagint, 
and at first Jerome did not contemplate any thing 
more than a simple revision and correction of this 
version by comparing it with the Greek. Accord- 
ingly, he began with the book of Psalms, which he 
improved from an ordinary copy of the LXX, but 
here his work ended for the time. But when 
residing. at Bethlehem in 390 — 391, he became 
acquainted with the Hexapla of Origen, in which 
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the Greek text had bean carefully, corrected prom 
the original Hebrew, and wi this in hip hands 
| he revised the whole of the Old Testament. ? But 
of this improved translation nc^ portion |tss de- 
scended to us except the PsqLna^and Job, fog||h£r 
with the Prologues to the Verba Dieildh or ofep- 
niclea. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Splomon's $qng. 
Indeed, the above-named were the only books evqr 
published, the MS. of the remainder having, been 
lost by the carelessness or abstracted by the 
treachery of some one who had gained possession 
of them. (See Epist. cxxxiv. “ Pleraque enim pri- 
ons laboris fraude cujusdam amisiraus.") 

Nothing daunted by this misfortune, Jerome 
resolved to recommence his toil upon, a different 
and far more satisfactory basis. Instead of trans- 
lating a translation, he determined to have recourse 
at once to the original, and accordingly, after long 
and patient exertion, he finished in a. n. 40.) 1111 
entirely new translation made directly from the 
Hebrew. This is in substance the Latin trans- 
lation of the Old Testament nowin circulation, hut 
it was not received into general use until formally 
sanctioned by Pope Gregory the Great, for a strong * 
prejudice prevailed in favour of every tiling con- 
nected with the ancient Septuagint, which at that 
period was universally believed to have been the 
result of a miracle. 

Jerome did not translate any part of the Apo- 
crypha, with the exception of Tobit and Judith, 
which lie rendered, at the request of Chromatius 
and Heliodorus, from the Chaldaean, not literally, 
as he himself informs us, but in such a manner as 
to convey the general sense. Indeed, his know- 
ledge of Chaldaean could not have been very pro- 
found, since all he knew was obtained in the 
course of a single day from the instructions of one 
veiled in that tongue. (See Pref. to Tobit.) 

The history of the Vulgate, therefore, as it now 
exists, is briefly this 

1. The Old Testament is a translation mode 
directly from the original Hebrew by Jerome. 

2. a he New Testament is a translation formed 
out of the old translations carefully compared and 
corrected from the original Greek of Jerome. 3. 
The Apocrypha consists of old translations with 
the exception of Tobit and Judith freely translated 
from the original Chaldaean by Jerome. 

In addition to the contents of the Vulgatej we 
find in the works of Jerome two translations of the 
Psalms, and a translation of Job, the^arigin of 
which we have already explained. TheJ||ptt trans- 
lation of the Psalms was adopted* {toon after its 
appearance by the Church in Rome, and hence js 
called Ptalterium liomanum ; the second by. the 
Church in Gaul, and hence is caljei) Ptalterium 
G'allitanum, and these ore still commonly employed* 
not having been superseded by the translation in 
the Vulgate, since the introduction of the latter 
would havefcnvolwU complete change of the sacred 
music established by long use. > . 

In conclusion, we may remark that theYulgato 
in its present form tit by no m«yis the same ss 
when it issued from the hands of jlsgraak editor. 
Numerous alterations and 
during the middle ages, which 
text uncertain. A striking proof of this fimt- bs* 
been adduced by bishop Marsh, who ,sl^|ef jhnteiWQ 
editions publishpdwithin two yearMH^ijO^r, 
in 1590 and UB% both printed b*h 

under papal a^hority, and tojth.,far»*Uy ,fi»- 
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noinced authentic, differ inaterially from each other 
iti sense ait well arln words. 

The Old Testament^ or the Canon Ildtraicae 
Vcritatis , was anciently divided into three orders, 
Ptimits Qrdo l Legis , comprehending the Penta- 
teuch ; i&ecundus Ordo , Prophetarum, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, I. and II., Kings, I. and II., Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor Pro- 

? het* ; TertiusOrdo , , Hagiograpltorum , Job, Psalms, 
'roverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon's Song, Daniel, 
Verba Dierura, or Chronicles I. and II., Ezra, and 
Esther; to which are sometimes added a fourth 
ordo, including the books of the Apocrypha. In 
like manner the New Testament was divided into 
the Ordo Evangelicus , containing Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John ; and Ordo Apostolic ns. contain- 
ing the remainder, from the Acts to the Apoca- 
lypse. 

Vol. XI. 

The lost works of Jerome are divided by Val- 
larsi into two classes : I. Those which unques- 
tionably existed at one period ; II. Those of which 
the existence at any time is very doubtful. To the 
first class belong, — 

1. Interpretmtio vetus SS. V. T. cr Graeco rwv 
LXX. emendata , of which we have already spoken 
in our account of the history of the Vulgate. *2. 
Eva ngelium junta I/ebraeos, written in the Clial- 
daean dialect, but in Hebrew characters. Jerome 
obtained a copy of this from some Nazarenns living 
at Beroea in Syria, probably nt the time when he 
himself was in the wastes of Chalcis, and trans- 
lated it into Greek and Latin. Some suppose that 
this was the Gospel according to St Matthew in 
its original form, but this dqes not seem to have 
been the opinion of Jerome himself (Gmtnettf. in 
MaUh. xii. 13, de Viris III. 2, 3). 3. Specimen 

Commentarii in Abdiam, composed in early youth 
while dwelling in solitude in the Syrian desert, 
and revised after a lapse of thirty years. 4. Com- 
mentarii in Psalmos , not to be confounded witl^he 
confessedly spurious Breviarium in Psalmos. The 
extent of this work, whether it comprehended the 
whole of the Psalms, or was confined to a few 
only, is absolutely unknown. Tillemont has conjec- 
tured that It consisted of extracts from homilies of 
Origen on the entire Psalter. 5. CommentarioU in 
Psatmoe, frequently referred to under this title in 
the first book against Rufinus. 6. Vcrsio hitina 
Libri Onaeniani tlepl 'ApxAr. A few fragments are 
to be fofffa in Ep. 124, ad Avitum. (See Ed. Rened. 
vol. r. p. 233;) 7. Versig Libri Theojihili Episcopi 
AleAcmdrim in S. Joannem Chrysostomum, A very 
few fragments remain. 8. Epistolae. We find 
allusions to many letters which have altogether 
•disappeared. A catalogue of them, with all the 
information attainable, will be found in Vallarai. 

To the second class belong, — ' 

< 1- Qnaestianes I/ebraicae in Vetus Tcstanumtum , 
different from those upon Genesis. Jerome certainly 
Intended to compose such a work, and even refers 
to it several times, especially in his geographical 
WbA ota Palatine, but there seems good reason to 
belioeO that 'it ‘Was never finished. 2. Comtnen- 
Wriweffri XII. Prophetas frojut^juara disk. 
Different from those now existing. The belief 
that' st 9 hjK work existed is founded upon a passage 
Itt iplilH addressed to P&mpachius. 3. Libri 
XIV. %l/«rsniiamy in whidrae is supposed to 
hhtre ebttpletedhis unfinished commentary upon Je- 
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remiah. (See Cassiodor. Inslit. c. 3.) 4. Alexandri 
Apkrodisei Commentarii Latine conversi. (See Ep. 
50, ad Domnionem.) 5. Liber ad Abundantium 
(or, Antium). No allusion is to be found to this 
piece in any ancient author except Cassiodorus 
( Instil . c. 2). 6. De Similitudine Carnet Pecoaii 
contra Manichaeos. Designated as a short and 
very elegant work of Hieronymus by Agobardus 
(adv. Fe I c. 39.) For full information with regard 
to these consult the dissertations of Vallarsi. 

Having given a full list of the genuine and lost 
works of Jerome, it is unnecessary to add a cata- 
logue of those which have from time to time been 
erroneously ascribed to his pen, and which found 
their way into the earlier editions. Many of these 
are collected in the fifth volume of the Benedictine 
edition, while Vallarsi has placed some as appen- 
dices among the genuine works, and thrown the 
rest together into the second and third parts of his 
eleventh volume. 

Jerome was pronounced by the voice of antiquity 
the most learned and eloquent among the Latin 
fathers, and this judgment has been confirmed by 
the most eminent scholars of modem times. His 
profound knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages ; his familiarity with ancient 
history and philosophy, his personal acquaintance 
with the manners and atenery of the East, enabled 
him to illustrate with great force and truth many 
of the darkest passages in Scripture. ^But not- 
withstanding all these advantages, his commentaries 
must be employed with the greatest caution. The 
impetuosity of his temperament induced him 
eagerly to seize upon any striking idea suggested 
by his own fancy or by the works or conversation 
of his contemporaries, and to pour forth with in- 
cautious haste a mass of imposing but crude con- 
ceptions. Hence wc can detect many glaring 
inconsistencies, many palpable contradictions, many 
grievous errors. The dreamy reveries of Origen 
are mixed up with the fantastic fables of Jewish 
tradition, and the plainest texts obscured by a 
cloudy veil of allegory and mysticism. Nor, while 
we admire his uncompromising boldness and energy 
in advocating a good cause, can we cease to regret 
the total absence of gentleness, meekness, and 
Christian charity, which characterises all his con- 
troversial encounters. However resolute he may 
have been in struggling against the lusts of the 
flesh, he never seems to have considered it a duty 
to curb the fiery promptings of a violent temper. 
He appears to have regarded his opponents wit^ 
all the acrimony of envenomed personal hostility, 
and gives vent to his fury in the bitterest invective. 
Nor were these denunciations by any means in 
proportion to the real importance of the question 
m debate; it was chiefly when any of his own 
favourite tenets were impugned, or when his own 
individual influence was threatened, that his wrath 
became ungovernable. Perhaps the most intem- 
perate of all his polemical discourses is theflkttack 
upon Vigilantius, who had not attempted to assail 
any of the vita) principles of the faith, or to advo- 
cate aav dangerous heresy, but who had sought to 
check the rapid progress of corruption. % 

The phraseology of Jerome is exceedingly pure, 
bearing ample testimony to the diligence with 
which he must have studied the choicest models. 
No one can read the Vulgate without being struck 
by the contrast which it presents in the classic 
simplicity of its language to the degenerate affect** 
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tion of Appuleius, and the barbarous obscurity of 
Ammianus, to say nothing of the ecclesiastical 
writers. But the diction in which he embodied 
his own compositions, where he was called upon to 
supply the thoughts as well as the words, although 
so much vaunted by Erasmus, and in reality always 
forcible and impressive, is by no means worthy of 
high praise. 

A most minute account of the editions of 
Hieronymus is given by Schonemann. ( Bibliotheca 
Patrum LaUnorum , vol. i. c. 4. § 3.) It will be 
sufficient here to remark, that as early as 1467 a 
folio volume, containing some of his epistles and 
opuscula, was printed at Rome by Ulric Han, 
constituting one of the earliest specimens of the 
typographical art. Two folio volumes were printed 
at Rome in 1468, by Sweynheim and Pannartz, 
U S. Hieronvmi Tractatus et Epistolae,” edited by 
Andrew bishop of Aleria, which were reprinted in 
1470 ; in the same year * Beati Iemnimi Episto- 
lae,” 2 vols. fob issued from the press of Sch offer, 
at Mayence ; and from that time forward innu- 
merable impressions of various works poured forth 
from all parts of Italy, Germany, and Gaul. 

The firet critical edition of the collected works 
was that superintended by Erasmus, Has. 9 vols. 
fol. 1516; reprinted in 15*26 and 1537, the last 
being the best ; and also at Lyons, in 8 vols. fol. 
1530. Next comes that of Marian us Victorious, 
Rom. 9 sols. fol. 1566 ; reprinted at Paris in 1578, 
in 1608, 4 vols. and in 1643, 9 vols. An edition 
containing the notes of Erasmus and Victorious ap- 
peared at Francfort and Leipsic, 12 vols. fol. 1684, 
succeeded by the famous Benedictine edition, Par. 

5 vols. fol. 1693— 1706. carried as far as the end of 
the first volume by Ponget, and continued after his 
death by Martianay, which is, however, superseded 
by the last and best of all, that of Vallarsi, Veron. 
1*1 vols. fol. 1734 — 1742 ; reprinted, with some ini- 
pro cements, Venet. 11 vols. 4 to. 1766. [\V. R.J 

HIEROTHILUS ('Up6<t>i\os), a name which 
has been supposed by Marx (De Her (/phi Ip Vita, 
Ac. pp. 7* 13) and others to be a corruption of 
I/erophUus, but probably without sufficient reason. 

1. A physician at Athens whose lectures were 
attended by Agnodice disguised in male attire. If 
the story is not wholly apocryphal (for it rests only 
on the authority of Hyginus, Fait. 274), Hierophi- 
lus may he conjectured to have lived in the fifth or 
sixth century a. c. Some of the reasons which 
render it unlikely that HeropbUm is the true read- 
ing in this passage of Hyginus, are given in the 

article Agnodice. 

2. The author of a short Greek medical treatise, 
entitled 'l*poQt\ov 2o$%rov wtpl T po<(>&v Ki/wAoi* 
voitfUu XptUrfau tKdffrf pari, 6wolotf 

0«u, HieropkUi Sophutae de Alimenti* Circulu* ; 
tfuif/usnam tUi , el a quibutnam abettnere ojxrrtAal. 
This was for some time, while still in MS., sup- 
to be the work of Herophiius, hut as soon 
as it ta. examined and published, it plainly ap- 
peared to belong to some late writer of the eleventh 
or twelfth century after Christ. • It contains diet- 
etics! directions for every month in the year, and 
is full # words unknown to the older Greek 
writers. It was first published by Boissonade in 
the eleventh volume of the Notice* et KeetraU i de* 
Manuecrk* de la Btbliath. du Hoi (Paris, 1827), 

. 176, Ac. ; and is inserted in the first volume of 
deler’s Pkytici et Medici Oraeci Minaret , Berol. 
1841. 8vo. [W. A. G.] 
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HIERO'THEUS (T«p<fo«w), the author of a 
Greek poem, consisting of 233 barbarous Iambic 
lines on alchemy, entitled Iltpl ttjj 0*iar ical 
'Upas Tix^Vft De Divma et Sacra Arte (sc. Chty 
sopoeia ). He appears to have been asphristfctk), 
but nothing more is known of him ; anaT with re- 
spect to his date, it can only be said that the poem 
is evidently the work of a comparatively recent 
writer. It was published for the first time in the 
second volume of Ideler’s Phyaici et Medici CSmeci 
Minores , Berol. 1 842, 8vo. [ W. A. G.] 

H I ERO'THEUS (Tepddeo*), a Byzantine monk, 
who lived probably in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, wrote a work entitled Aidypappa, a strange 
sort of dissertation, in which he endeavours to ex- 
plain the nature of God by means of geometrical 
figures. There are several other Byzantine writers 
of that name, but they are of no importance. (Fa- 
bric. JHU. (iraec. vol. xi. pp. 636, 637.) [W. P.J 

H ILAE1 RA ('l\atlpa), one of the fair daughters 
of Leucippus of Mycenae, was carried off with her 
sisters by the Dioscuri. (Apollod. iii. 10. §3; 
comp. Ov. Fast. v. 700 ; Ilygin. Fab. 80 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 511.) The name occurs also as a sur- 
name of Selene. (Hesych. *. v.) [L. S.] 

HILAUIA'NIIS, MKCI'LIU9» or MECIII'- 
LI US or M KCILIA'NUS. The Codex Theodo- 
sianus contains frequent notice of this magistrate, 
who appears to have been Corrector Lucaniae et 
Bruttiorum under Constantine the Great, a. i». 316 
(1*2. tit. 1. s.3), proconsul of Africa in the same 
reign, a. d. 324 (12. tit. 1. s. 9), consul with Paca- 
tianus, a. d. 332, and praefectus praetorio, or, as 
Gothofredus thinks, praefectus urbi, sc. Ilomae, 
under the sons of Constantine, a. i>. 339 (6. tit. 4. 
ft. 3, 4, 7). An Hdarian appears, but jvitbout any 
not# of his office, in a law of a. i>. 341. This is 
probably Mecilius 1 Illarion ; but the Hiiariamu or 
Hilarius (if indeed he be one person) who appears 
in the laws of the time of Gnitian and Valentiuian 
II., and of Honorius, as praefectus urbi, a. n. 383, 
and os praefectus praetorio, a. d. 396, must have 
been a different person. Perhaps the last is the 
Hilarius mentioned by Symmachus. (Symmachus, 

! Fpist. lib. ii. 80, iii. 38, 42, ed. Paris, 1604 ; Go- 
thofred. l‘r»«rp. Cod. Theodo*.) [J. C. M.] 

H I LA'K I O, or II I LA lUA'N US, Q. J U'L I US, 
an ecclesiastical writer belonging to the close of 
the fourth century, of whose history we know no- 
thing since his works convey no information upon 
the subject, and be is not mentioned by any an- 
cient authority whatever. Two works bear hie 
name. 

1 . RjrpotUum de Die PaeckUe et Mentis on the 
determination of Easter, finished, as we are told in 
the concluding paragraph, on the fifth of March, 
a. d. 397. It was first published from a MB. in 
the Royal Library at Turin, by C. M. Pfaff, and 
attached to the edition of tbe Divine Institutions of 
Lactantius, printed at Paris in 1712. It will bo 
found under its most correct form in tbe Bibliotheca 
Patrum of Galland, vol. viiL Append, ii, p. 743. 
Venet. fol. 1772. 

2. De Alumli Duration «, or, according to a 
Vienna M.S., De Curmt Tempatrmn, am posed,, ns 
We learn from the commencement, bf ter tbe pieoft 
noticed above. It was first published by Pitbott 
in the appendix to the Bibliotheca Patrum,, . 

at Paris in 1579. It was inserted ala4pn tie.sub- 
seqnent edition of the same collection, in many 
similar compilations, and appears under its best 
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form in the Bibliotheca Pair urn of Galland, vol. viii. 
p. 235. 

With regard to the title of another work sup- 
posed to have been written by the same author, 
see Mansius, ad Fabr. JJtU. M. et Inf. Lat. vol. 
iii. p. 251. [W. R.] 

HILA'RIUS, a native of Bithynia, who in the 
reign of Valens (a. d. 364—379) migrated to 
Athens, and distinguished himself as a painter, as 
well as by 'his general proficiency in art and phi- 
losophy. While residing near Corinth in a. n. 
379, Hilarius, with his whole family, perished in 
an invasion of the Goths. (Gunap. Vit. Soph. p. 
67, ed. Boissonade ; comp. id. Excerpt, Ixyat. p. 
20.) [W. B. D.] 

HILA'RIUS (‘IAtfyaoj), a Phrygian, an inter- 
preter of oracles, implicated in the proceedings of 
Theodoras, who attempted to discover by magic 
who should succeed the emperor Valens. He was 
executed in the course of the judicial proceedings 
which followed. (Amm. Marc. xxix. 1 ; Zosini. iv. 
15 ; Tillemont, Hist, dee limp. vol. v.) [J. C. M.] 

HILA'RIUS. Among the correspondence of 
Augustin we find two letters addressed to that 
prelate by a certain Hilarius, of whom we know 
nothing certain except that he was a lnyman, an 
intimate friend of Prosper Aquitanus, an ardent 
admirer of the bishop of Hippo^and probably the , 
person to whom the latter addressed his treatise, 
De Praedettinatione Sanctorum et dc Dono Perse- 
verantiae. The first of these letters, which is 
short, is entitled l)e Pelagianis, , was written at 
Syracuse in a. d. 413 or 414, and is numbered 
dvi. in the collected epistles of Augustin, according 
to the Benedictine arrangement. The second letter 
is considerably longer, is entitled De Semipehttfutnisy 
was despatched from thn south of France, along 
with one by Prosper upon t)ie same subject, in 
428 or 429, and is numbered ccxxvi. It was pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1503, along with the treatise j 
of Honoring Angustodunensis, De Idtero A H/itrio, j 
and is included in the Paris edition (171 1) of the j 
works of Prosper, p. 7. A third letter was written 
by this same personage uj>on the same topics, which 
is now lost ; and some critics have, upon no suffi- 
cient grounds, ascribed to him a work, Dc Vwa- 
iume Gentium. [W. R.J 

HILA'RIUS, sumamed Arki.atkn.sis, was 
bom at the commencement of the fifth century, in 
Gallia Belgica, of a noble family, and distinguished 
himself in boyhood by the zeal and success with 
which he followed out the various branches of a 


certain irregularities, by a council at which Hiht- 
rius presided, assisted by Eucherius of Lyons and 
Germanus of Auxerre. Chelidonios repaired to 
Rome for the purpose of lodging an appeal against 
this sentence, and thither he was followed by 
Hilarius, who expressed a wish to confer with the 
pontiff, but refused to acknowledge bis jurisdiction 
in the case. Leo, incensed by what he considered 
as a direct attack upon his supremacy, forthwith 
reinstated Chelidonius, while Hilarius, entertaining 
apprehensions for his own personal freedom, was 
fain to quit the city by stealth, and make his way 
back to his diocese, on foot, crossing the Alps at 
the most ii&lement season of the year. He sub- 
sequently endeavoured, but in vain, to negotiate a 
reconciliation with Leo, who refused to listen to 
any terms short of absolute submission, and even- 
tually succeeded in depriving him of all the privi- 
leges which he enjoyed as metropolitan of Gaul. 
This proceeding was confirmed by the celebrated 
rescript of Valcntinian III., issued^ in 445, in 
which, among other matters, it was ordained, “ Uj 
Kpiscopis Gallicanis omnibusque pro lege esset, 
quidquid apostolicae sedis auctoritas saQxisset : ita 
ut quisquis Episcoporum ad judicium Romani 
antistitis evocatus venire neglexisset per modera- 
torem ejusdem provinciae adesse cogeretur," a de- 
cree which, while it unequivocally established the 
authority of the bishop of Rome over the church 
beyond the Alps, at the same time, when taken in 
connection with the circumstances by which it was 
| called forth, seems to prove that up to this period 
such authority had never been fully and formally 
recognised. The merits of this dispute have, as 
might be expected, become a party question among 
ecclesiastical historians, who characterise the con- 
duct of the chief personages concerned in the most 
opposite terms, according* to the views which they 
entertain with regard to the rights of the papal 
chair. Hilarius died in 449, about five yean after 
the deposition of Chelidonius. 

The only works of this Hilarius now extant 
whose authenticity is unquestionable are- 

1. Vita Sancii Ifonoruti Arelatensis Episcopi, a 
sort of funeral panegyric upon his predecessor, 
which has been much admired, on account of the 
graceful and winning character of the styldP It 
was first published at Paris by Genebrardus, in 
1578, and a few years afterwards, from MSS. pre- 
served at Lerins, by Vincentius Barralis, in his 
Chronoloyia sunct. insul. Lerin. Lugd. 4 to. 1613; 
the text of the former edition was followed by 


liberal Education. At an early age he became the 
disciple of Honoratus, first abbot of Lerins, by 
whom he was persuaded to abandon the world, 
and to devote himself to a monastic life. To this 
he attached himself so warmly, that when the 
bishopric of Arles became vacant in a. n. 429, by 
the death of his preceptor, he was with the utmost 
difficulty 'Induced to yield to the wishes of the 
clergy and people, and to accept the episcopal 
chair. The circumstance that a monk of twenty- 
nfne should have been chosen unanimously to fill 
fttch an important station is in itself a strong proof 
of the reputation which he must have enjoyed as a 
pan of learning, eloquence, and piety. H is name, 
however, haft acquired importance in ecclesiastical 
history chiefly from the controversy in which he 
became involved with Pope Leo the Great. A 
certain Chelidonius, bishop either of Vesoul or 
ttamnqqn, hod been deposed, in consequence of 


Snrius ad xvi. Jan., and of the latter by the 
Rnllandists, vol. ii. p. 11. It is also given in the 
liibl. Pair. Max. Lugd. 1677, vol. viii. p. 1228, in 
the Opera leonis edited by Quesnel), Paris, 
4 to. 1675, and in the Opera Vinceutii Lirinenm 
et Hilarii Architensi$ t by J. Salinas, Rom. 8vo. 
1731. 

2. Efnstola ad Eucherium Episcopum Lugdu- 
nensem, first published in the Chronologia Lirinums 
of Barralis, and subsequently in the BibC Max. 
Pair. Lugd. vol. viii., in Quesnell and in Sriimn 
See above. . 

The author of his life, which we notpe below, 
mentions also Homiliae in totius anm WjkwitateM ; 
Symboli Expositio ; a great number a 
and likewise Perots, but all of these are lost, unless 
we agree with those who upon very slender 
evidence assign to this Hilarius three poems in 
dactylic hexameters, of which two on ascribed in 
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different MSS. to different authors, and the third 
uniformly to Hilarius Pictaviensia. These are. 1. 
JPoema de eeptem fratribus Maceabaeis ab Antiocho 
Epipham inter/ectis , published under the name of 
Victorinas Afer, by Sicard, in his Antidot. emit, 
omn. Haeres. 1528. inserted in most of the large 
collections of fathers, $nd in the Sylloye Poetarum 
Ckristianorum, Lugd. 1605. 2. Carmen de Dei 

Prmridentia , frequently printed along with the 
works of Prosper Aqnitanus. 8. Carmen in (Ye- 
nesim ad Leonem Papain , first printed by Miraeus 
in his edition of Hilarius Pictaviensia, Paris, foL 
<# 1544 ; published separately by Morqllus, Paris, 
4to. 1559 ; with a commentary by Weitzius, 
Franc. 8vo. 1625 ; and included in all the larger 
collections of the fathers. 

There Is also a Narratio de Miracalo , performed 
by a certain martyr named Genesius , which is given 
to Hilarius in some MSS., but generally rejected 
as spurious. It will be found in Surius and the 
Bollandists under 25th August. We have already 
alluded to an ancient Vita Hiiarii, which is com* 
monly believed to be the production of Honoratus, 
bishop of Jfearseilles (about a. d. 460), but which 
in the Arles MS. is assigned to Reverentius, or 
Ravennius, the successor of Hilarius. It is con* 
tained in the Chronoloyia Lirinensis. , and in Surius 
under Mai. (W. R.] 

HILA'RIUS, surnamed Di a con us, a native of 
Sardinia, a deacon of the church at Rome in the 
middle Of the fourth century, and hence designated 
Hilarius DiucontUi to distinguish him from others 
of the same name, was deputed by Pope Libcrius, 
along with Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Ver- 
celli, and Pancmtius, to plead the cause of the or* 
thodox faith before Constantius at the council of 
Milan. Upon this occasion he defended the prin- 
ciples of Athanasius with so much offensive bold- 
ness, that he was scourged by order of the emperor, 
and condemned to banishment, along with his com- 
panions. Of his subsequent history we know 
little, except that he adopted the violent opinions 
of Lncifer to their foil extent, maintaining that not 
only Arians, but all who had held any intercourse 
with them, as well as heretics of every description, 
musW even after an acknowledgment of error, be 
jre-hdptized before they could be admitted into the 
communion of the Catholic church, and from this 
doctrine he was sarcastically styled by Jerome a 
second Deucalion. 

Two treatises are sometimes ascribed to this 
Hilaries, both of very doubtful authenticity. One 


ing and piety must have been held in high esteem, 
for about the year A.n. 850, although still married, 
he was elected bishop of his native city. From 
that time forward the great object of his existence 
was to check the progress of Arianism, which had 
spread all over the East, and was making rapid 
strides in Gaul. At his instigation the Catholic 
prelates excommunicated Saturninus, bishop of. 
Arles, a zealous partisan of the heretics, together 
with his two chief supporters, Ursacius and Valens. 
But at the council of Beziers, convoked in 856 by 
Constantius, ostensibly for the purpose of calming 
these dissensions, a triumph was achieved by the 
adversaries of Hilarius who by a rescript from the 
emperor was banished, along with Rhodanus, bishop 
of Toulouse, ‘to Phrygia, which, as well as the rest 
of Asia Minor, was strongly opposed to Trinitarian 
doctrines. From this remote region be continued 
to govern his diocese, to which no successor had 
been appointed, and drew up his work De Synodic 
that he might make known throughout Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain, the precise nature of the opinions 
prevalent in the East. In 859 a general meeting 
of bishops was summoned to be held at Seleuceia, 
in Isauria ; and Hilarius, having repaired thither 
uninvited, boldly undertook, although almost un- 
supported, to maintain the consubstantiality of the 
Word, against tMr Anomeans and other kindred 
sectaries, who formed a large majority of tbe as- 
sembly. From thence he betook himself to Con- 
stantinople, at that time the very focus of Arianism, 
where his indefatigable importunity proved so 
troublesome to the court, and nis influence with tbe 
more moderate among the Oriental ecclesiastics so 
alarming to the dominant faction, that he was or- 
dered forthwith to return to his bishopric, where 
he was received in triumph, about the period of 
Julian's accession (361), and at this time probably 
published his famous invective against the late 
prince. For some yean he found full occupation 
in reclaiming such of the clergy as bad subscribed 
the confession of faith sanctioned by the council of 
Arimirium, and in ejecting from the church his old 
enemy Saturninus, along with those who refused 
to acknowledge their errors. In the reign of Va- 
leiitininn (364), however, not satisfied with regu- 
lating the spiritual concerns of his own country, he 
determined to purify Italy also, and formally im- 
peached A uxen tius,* bishop of Milan, who stood 
high in imperial favour, although suspected of being 
in his heart hostile to the cause of orthodoxy. The 
emperor forthwith cited the accuser and the ac- 


of these, Commentariug in Episto/as V null , has fre- 
quently been published along with the writings of 
Ambrosias ; tbe other. Quotations Yrtcri.s ft Nori 
Teatamenti, among the wofrka of Augustin. [ W.R.] 
HILA'RIUS, surnamed Piita viknsis„ the 
most strennons champion of the pure faith among 
the Latin fathers of the fourth century, the Mallcue 
AritmoruMja* he has been designated by his ad- 
mirers, was bom at Poitiers, of a good family, 
plthough the name of his parents is unknown, and 
SitrefoJly instructed in all the branches of a liberal 
education. Having been induced, after he had 
attained, As. manhood, to study the Scriptures, he 
be c ame opvinced of the truth of Christianity, made 
an open profession of bis belief, was baptized along 
wfrh his wife and bis daughter Abra, and resolved 
tellevote himself to the service of religion. Of the 
portion of his career in this new vocation wc 
know ugfging, but his character as a man of learo- 


cused to appear before him, and to bold a conference 
upon tbe disputed points of faith in the presence of 
the high officers of state. Auxentius unexpectedly, 
and perhaps unwillingly, gave unexceptionable an- 
swers to all tbe questions proposed ; upon which 
Hilarius, having indignantly denounced him aa a 
hypocrite, was expelled from Milan as a disturber 
of the tranquillity of the church, and, retiring to 
his episcopal see, died in peace four yean after- 
wards, on the 13th of January, a.d* 368. 

The extant works of this prelate, atranged ie 
chronological order, are the following: 

1. Ad Omrtantium Auyuatum. Liber prim*** 
written it is believed in a. n, 855* It is a petition 
in which he implores the emperor to put an end to 
the persecutions by which the Arians sought to 
crush their opponents, produces several examples of 
their cruelty, and tunes with gnat foree,in respectful 
language, the right of the Catholiafo enjoy ttri^**tiqn» 
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2. Commenttlrius (s. Tractatm) in Evangelium 
Matthaei , written before his exile, in A. d. 3 56, 
and divided into twenty-three canones or sections. 
The preface, which is quoted by Cassianus (De 
Inoam . vii. 24), is wanting. This is the most 
ancient of the extant expositions of the first evan- 
gelist by any of the Latin fathers, and is repeat- 
edly quoted by Jerome and Augustin. From tbe 
resemblance which it bears in tone and spirit to 
the exegetical writings of Origen, it may very pro- 
bably have been derived from some of his works. 

8. Dc Synodis s. De Fide Orientalium s. De 
Synodis Graeciae , or more fully, De Synodis Fidei 
Cathoticae oontra Arianos et praemricatores Arianis 
acquiesoenies , or simply, Episto/a, beijig in reality 
a letter, written in a. d. 358, while m exile, ad- 
dressed to his episcopal brethren in Gaul, Germany, 
Holland, and Britain, explaining the real views of 
the Oriental prelates on the Trinitarian controversy, 
and pointing out that many of them, although 
differing in words, agreed m substance with the 
orthodox churches of the West. In the Benedictine 
edition, we find added for tbe first tfcne a defence 
of this piece, in reply to objections which had 
been urged against it by a certain Lucifer, probably 
him of Cagliari. 

4. I)e Trinitate Libri XII. s. Contra Arianos s. 
De Fide, besides a number of dther titles, differ- 
ing slightly from each other. This, the most im- 
portant and elaborate of the productions of llilarius, 
was composed, or at least finished, in a. d. 360 . 
It contains a complete exposition of the doctrine of 
Trinity, a comprehensive examination of the evi- 
dences upon which it rests, and a full refutation of 
all the grand arguments of the heretics, being the 
first great controversial work produced upon this 
subject in the Latin church. Jerome informs us 
that it was divided into twelve books, in order that 
the number might correspond with the twelve 
books of Quintilian, whose style the Author pro- 
posed as his model. When Cassiodorus ( Imtitt . 
Div. 16) speaks of thirteen books, he includes the 
tract De Synodic mentioned above. 

5. Ad Constantiam Avgnstum Liber second tut, 
presented in person to the emperor abont a. n. 
360, in which the petitioner sets forth that he had 
been driven into banishment by the calumnies of 
his enemies, implores the sovereign to lend a 
favourable ear to bis cause, flbd takes occasion to 
vindicate the truth of the principles which he 
maintained. 

6. Contra Chnstantinm August urn Liber. Pro- 
bably composed, and perhaps privately circulated, 
while the prince was still alive, but certainly not 
published until after bis death, — a supposition' by 
which we shall be able to reconcile tne words of 
the piece itself (c. 2) with the positive assertion of 
Jejrome {de Vhis Hi . 100). Indeed, it is scarcely 
credible that any seatot, however bold, would have 
ventured openly to assail any absolute monarch, 
however mild, with such a mass of coarse abuse, 
differing moreover, so remarkably from the subdued 
tone ofnii former addresses to tne same personage, 
who is here pronounced to be Antichrist, a rebel 
againlt God, , a tyrant whose sole object was to 
muttf it gift to the Devil of that world for which 
Christ had suffered. We are particularly struck 
Arith two points ha this attack. Unmeasured abuse 
V poured forth against Constantius because he 
refrained from indicting tortures and martyrdom 
upoh his adversaries, seeking rather to win them 
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over by the temptations of wealth and honours, and 
because he wished to confine the creed strictly to 
the words of Scripture, excluding apostolical tra- 
dition and the authority of the hierarchy. The 
extravagant violence of the first requires no com- 
ment ; the second is remarkable, since it proves 
that some of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Romish Church, as opposed to the Protestant, had 
already been called in question. (See Milman’s 
History of Christianity , book iii. c. 5.) 

7. Contra Arianos vel A uxentium Mediolanen - 
sem Liber units ; otherwise, Efnstola ad Catholicos 
el Aujcentium, written in a. d. ^365, to which is ' 
subjoined a letter addressed by Auxentius to the 
emperors Valentinianus and Valens. The subject 
of these will be sufficiently understood from the 
circumstances recorded in the life of Hilarius. 

8. Commcntarii (s. Tract alus. s. Esepositiones) in 
Psalmos, composed towards the very close of his 
life. Not so much verbal annotations as general 
reflections upon the force and spirit of the different 
psalms, and upon the lessons which we ought to 
draw from them, mingled with many mystical and 
allegorical speculations, after the fashion of Origen. 
It is not improbable that these were originally 
short discourses or homilies, delivered from the 
pulpit, and afterwards digested and arranged. They 
may have extended to the whole book of Psalms, 
bnt the collection, as it now exists, embraces 
seventy-nine only. 

9. Fragmenta Hitarii , first published in 1598 
by Nicolaus Fal»er from the library of P. Pi thou, 
containing passages from a lost work upon tbe 
synods of Sclcnceia and Ariminum, and from other 
pieces connected with the history of the divisions 
by which the church was at that time distracted. 

The following are of doubtful authenticity: — 

1. Fpistola ad Abram Filiam steam, dissuading 
her from becoming the bride of any one save 
Christ. 2. Ilynm us Maiutinus r, addressed also to 
his daughter Abra. 

Works now lost, but mentioned by Jerome, 
Augustin, or other ancient authorities: — 1. LiMlus 
ad So/ t ostium (lal/iarum Prarfectum contra Dios- 
ntrum tn&iict/m. Probably an apology for Chris- 
tianity. 2. Commentaries (s. Tract atus) in Jofntm, 
freely translated front the Greek of Origen. 3. 
Litter adverstis Valentcm et l/rsatium , portions of 
which arc to be found in the Fragmenla noticed 
above. 4. Ilymtutrum Liber. 5. Mystcriorum 
Liber. 6. Many Epistolae. 7 . He was said to 
have been the author of a Commcntarius in Cantina 
Canticorvm , but Jerome was unable to discover it, 
and equally dubious is the Ej post Ho Epistolac ad 
Timathcum, quoted in the Acts of the Council of 
Seville. 

The Carmen in Gcncsim ; Libri de Patris et 
Filii Unitaie; Liber dc Essentia Patris et FUH; 
Confestio de Trinitate ; Epistola , s. Libcllus et 
Sermo de Dcdicatione Eccfesiae , are all erroneously 
ascribed to this father. 

llilarius was gifted with ir powerful mtelWK 
and displayed undaunted courage and perseverance 
in upholding the faith ; but his seal bordered so 
closely upon fanaticism, that he raustilfrequentfr 
have injured the cause which he advroatod with 
unseemly violence. He can scarcely bo esteemed 
a man of learning, for he was ignorant of Hetjghw, 
and but imperfectly acquainted with Greek : hi* 
expositions of Scripture, when origins^ "ate by at 
means profound, when borrowed are selected 
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With judgment ; while his doctrines in dogmatic 
theology must be received with much caution, for 
Erasmus has clearly proved from several passages, 
"which the Benedictine editors have in vain sought 
^to explain away, that his expressions with regard 
to the nature of Christ are such as no orthodox 
divine could adopt. % Among his contemporaries, 
however, and immediate successors his influence 
was powerful and his reputation high. Rutinus, 
Augustin, and Jerome speak of him with respect, 
and even admiration. 

A few of the opuscula of Hilarius, together with 
Wlis work De Trimtate , and the treatise of Augustin 
upon the same subject, were printed at Milan, fol. 
1489, by Leon. Pachel under the editorial inspec- 
tion of G. Cribellus, a presbyter of that city ; and 
this collection was reprinted at Venice in the course 
of the same century. More complete was the 
edition printed at Paris, fol. 1510, by Badius 
Ascensius, which, however, was greatly inferior to 
that of Erasmus, printed at Basle by Frobenius, 
fol., 15*23, and reprinted in 1 526 and 15*28. By 
far the best in every respect is that published by 
Constant, Paris, fob, 1693, forming one of the 
Benedictine series, and reprinted, with some ad- 
ditions, by Scipio Maifci, Veron., 2 vols. fob, 
173°. 

(Our chief authorities for the life of Hilarius 
are an ancient biography by a certain Vemntius 
Fortunatus t, who must be distinguished from the 
Christian poet of the same name, consisting of 
two books, which, from the difference of style, 
many suppose to be from two different pens ; the 
short but valuable notice in Hieronymus, De Viris 
III. c. 100 ; and the Vita Hilarii er ipsius potissi- 
mum Scrijdis eollecta , prefixed to the Benedictine 
edition, in the Prolegomena to which all the early 
testimonies will be found.) [\V. R.] 

HILDERIC (*IA8sp<x<>»), king of the Vandals, 
son of Hunneric, and grandson of Hildcric, suc- 
cessor of Trasamund, reigned a. n. 523 — 530. He 
was of a gentle disposition, and by his lenity to the 
African Catholics won the favour of Justinian, 
though there is no reason for believing the assertion 
of Nicephoros (xvii. 1 1) that he was not an Arian. 
He was deposed, and finally murdered, by Gclimer. 
There is a scarce silver coin of this prince, bearing 
bis head on the obverse, with d. n. hilperix rex, 
and the figure of a female on the reverse, with 
felix kart. (Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 9, 17; Eck- 
hebvobiv. p. 138.) f A. P. 8.] 

HIMERAEUS ('lp*peuos)i of the borough of 
Phaleros in Attica, was son of Phanostratus, and 
brother of the celebrated Demetrius Phalereus. 
We know but little of his life or political career, 
but it seems certain that he early adopted political 
views altogether opposed to those of his brother, 
and became a warm supporter of the anti-Mace- 
donian party at Athens. He is first mentioned as 
joining with Hyperides and others in prosecuting 
before the court of Areiopngus all those who were 
of having received bribes from IJarpaius, 
among the rest. ( Vit. X. Orult. p. 
848 ; Phot p. 494, a.) During the Lamian war 
he united jealously in the efforts of the Athenians 
to throw off the yoke of Macedonia, and was in 
consequence one of the orators whose surrender 
wajt exacted by Antipater after his victory at 
Cranon. To escape the fate that awaited him, he 
#d from Athens to Acgina, and took refuge, to- 
gether with Hyperides aud Aristonicus, in the 
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temple of Aeacus ; but they were forced from this 
sanctuary by Archiai, and sent prisoners to Anti- 
pater, who immediately put them all to death, 
b. c. 322. (Plut. Dent. 28 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 
69, b. ; Atnen. xii. p. 542.) Lucian speaks very 
disparagingly of Himeraeus, as a mere demagogue, 
indebted to the circumstances of the mojnent for a 
temporary influence. ( Eticom. Demosth. 31.) Of 
the justice of this character we hare no means of 
judging. [E. II. B.J 

H IM E'RI US (Vpior). 1 . A celebrated Greek 
sophist of Prusa in Bithynin, where his father Amei- 
nias distinguished himself as a rhetorician.^Suid. 
s. v. 'I p&pm.) According to the most correct calcu- 
lation, the life of Ilimerius belongs to the period 
from a. d. 315 to 386. He appears to have re- 
ceived his first education and instruction in rhe- 
toric in his father's house, and he then went to 
Athens, which was still the principal seat of intel- 
lectual culture, to complete his studies. It is not 
improbable that he there was a pupil of Proaere- 
sius, whose rival he afterwards became. (Eunap. 
Proaeres. p. 1 10.) Afterwards he travelled, ac- 
cording to the custom of the sophists of the time, 
in various parts of the blast ; he thus visited Con- 
stantinople, Nicoracdeia, Lacedaemon, Thessalonico, 
Philippi, aud other places, and in some of them he 
stayed for some time, and delivered his show 
speeches. At length, however, he returned to 
Athens, and settled there. He now began his 
career as a teacher of rhetoric, and nt first gave only 
private instruction, but soon after he was appointed 
professor of rhetoric, and received a salary. (Phot. 
IiiU. Cud. 165. p. 109, ed. Bekk.) In this po- 
sition he acquired a very extensive reputation, and 
some of tlie most distinguished men of the Rime, 
such as Basilius and Gregorius Nazianzenus, were 
among his pupils. The emperor Julian, who like- 
wise heard him, probably during his visit at Athens 
in a. d. 355 and 356 (Eunap. Himer . ; Liban. 
Oral. x. p. 267, ed. Morel. ; Zosimus, Hist. Ecdcs. 
Hi. 2), conceived so great an admiration for Ilime- 
rius, that soon after he invited him to his court at 
Antioch, a. d. 362, and made him hij secretary. 
(Tzetz. ('ltd. vi. 128.) Ilimerius did not return to 
Athens till after the death of his rival, Proaeresius 
(a. d. 368), although the emperor Julian had fallen 
five years before, a.d. 36 £ He there took his 
former position again, and distinguished himself 
both by his instruction and his oratory. He lived 
to an advanced age, but the latter years were not 
free from calamities, for he lost his only promising 
son, Rufinus, and was blind during the last period 
of his life. According to Suidas, he died In a fit 
of epilepsy (Itpd vivos). 

a Ilimerius was a Pagan, and, like Liban ins and 
other eminent men, remained a PagAn, though 
we do not perceive in his writings any hatred 
or animosity against the Christians ; he speaks of 
them with mildness and moderation, and seems, on 
the whole, to have been a man of an amiable dispo- 
sition. He was the author of a considerable num- 
ber of works, a port of which only has Come down 
to us. Photius (Bihl. Cod. 165, conip. 243) knew 
seventy-one orations and discourses on different 
subjects: but we now possess only twenty-four 
orations complete ; of thirty-six others we have 
only extracts in Photius, and of the remaining 
eleven we hnve only fragments. In his oratory 
Ilimerius took Aristeidcs for his model. The ex- 
tant orations are declamations and show speeches, 
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such as were customary at the time, and were 
delivered either on certain occasions, as those on 
the marriage of Several and on the death of his 
son Hufinus, or they were spoken merely by way 
of oratorical exhibitions. Some of them relate to 
events of the time, and so far are of historical 
interest. Their style is not above that of the ordi- 
nary rhetoricians of his period ; it is obscure and 
overladen with figurative and allegorical expres- 
sions ; and although it is clear that Himerius was 
not without talent as an orator, yet he is so much 
under the influence of his age, that with a great 
want of taste he indulges in bombastic phraseology, 
mixelNip poetical and obsolete expressions with his 
prose, and seldom neglects an opportunity of dis- 
playing his learning. 

After the revival of letters, the productions of 
Himerius were very much neglected, for a com- 
plete edition of all that is still extant of them was 
never made till towards the end of last century. 
Five orations had been published before ; one by 
Fabricius (HiM. Grace. ix. p. 426, Ac. old edition), 
another by J. II. Mnjus (Giessen, 171 8vo.), and 
again three by the same Majus (Halle, 1720, fol.), 
when G. Ch. Hnrles edited one oration (the seventh 
in the present order), as a specimen and precursor 
of all the others, with a commentary by G. Werns- 
dorf, Erlaugen, 1704, 8vo. Wenisdorf now pre- 
pared a complete collection of all the extant pro- 
ductions of Himerius, with commentary and in- 
troduction, which appeared at length at Gottingen, 
1790, 8vo., and is still the only complete edition of 
Himerius. One fragment of some length, which 
has since been discovered, is contained in Boisson- 
ade's Anecdot. Grace, vol. i. p. 172, Ac. (Comp. 
Wgntsdorfs edition, p. xxxv., iSfc. ; Westermann, 
GtSk I. der Grit'ck. Brredtsamk. § 101, and lieihajc, 
xiii., where a complete list of Himerius’s orations 
is given.) 

2. The father of Iamblichus, is mentioned in 
several of the letters of Libanius. (Wemsdorf, p. 
xxxvii., Ac.) 

,3. Bishop of Nicomedeia, where he succeeded 
Ncstorius, but was deposed by Mnximian, in a. n. 
432. (Murat, in the Anecdot. Grt ire. ad /'./>. Fir mi.) 

4. A Thracian, one of the generals of Justinian, 
whom we meet with at first in .Africa, nnd after- 
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1. A Carthaginian, mentfbaed by Pliny 
ji. 67) as having conducted a "Voyage of discovery, 
from Gades towards the north, along the western - 
shores of Europe, at the same time that Hanno un- 
dertook his well-known voyage along the west 
coast of Africa. [Hanno thb Navigator.] He 
is not elsewhere referred to by Pliny, but is quoted* 
repeatedly as an authority J>y Festus Avienus in 
his geographical poem called Ora Maritima (vv. 
117, 383, 412, ed, Wemsdorf in the Poetae 
Latini Minores % vol. v. pars 3). It appears from 
the passages there cited that Himilco had repre- 
sented his farther progress as prevented by the 
stagnant nature of the sea, loaded with sea wee<$ft| 
and the absence of wind, statements which do not 
speak highly for his character as a discoverer. His 
voyage is 6aid to have lasted four months, but it is 
impossible to judge how fa * it was extended. 
Perhaps it was intentionally wrapt in obscurity by 
the commercial jealousy of the Carthaginians, and 
the fabulous statements just alluded to may have 
been designed to prevent navigators of other na- 
tions from following in the Bame track We have 
no clue to the period at which this expedition was 
undertaken : Pliny says only that it was during 
the nourishing times of Carthage ( Carthagini* 
poientia Jlorentc). lleeren (Idem. voL iv. p. 539) 
and Botticher (Gesch. d. Carthager , p. 17) are dis- 
posed to regard this Himilco as the same with No. 
2, the grandson of Mago; but there are no suffi- 
cient grounds for this supposition. 

2. A son of Hamilcar, and grandson of Mago, 
mentioned by Justin (xix. 2 init.\ of whom nothiug 
more is known, for the Himilco subsequently men- 
tioned in the same chapter is clearly the same as 
the subject of the next article, though Justin seems 
to have confounded the two. 

3. Son of Hanno, commander, together with 
Hannibal, the son of Cisco, in the great Carthagi- 
nian expedition to Sicily, B. c. 406. His father is 
probably the same Hanno mentioned by Justin 
(xix. 2) among the sons of Hamilcar, in which case 
Himilco and Hannibal were first cousins. Dio- 
dorus (xiii. 80) expressly states them to have been 
of the same family. It was probably this relation- 
ship that induced the Carthaginians, when Hannibal 
manifested some reluctance to undertake the cam- 


wards at Rhegium in Italy. (Procop. Itctl. Fc xndul. 
iv. 23, Ikll. Goth. iii. 39.) . 

Nine more persons of the nnme of Himerius, 
concerning whom, however, nothing of interest is 
known, are enumerated by Wemsdorf in the intro- 
duction to his edition, and in Fabricius, ItiU. 
Grace, vol. vi. p. 55, note ww. [L. S.] 

HI'MERUS (*Im*p«s), the personification of 
longiqg love, is first mentioned by Hesiod ( Thcog. 
201), where he and Eros appear as the companions 
of Aphrodite. He is sometimes seen in works of 
art representing erotic circles; and in the temple 
of Aphrodite at Megara, he was represented by 
Scopas, together with Eros nnd Pothus. (Pans. i. 
43. § 6.) [L. S ] 

HIMILCO (TfdXfcow). Considerable variations 
are found in the MSS. (especially of Greek authors) 
iu#tho mode of writing this name, which is fre- 
quently confounded with Hnmilcar, nnd written 
'A/ulAftctfr, T/ufx nor, or even *A plKitas (sco Wes- 
seling, ad Iliad, xiv. 49). It is prolmblc indeed 
that Hamilcar and Himilco are only two forms of 
the same name ; both were of common occurrence 
at Carthage., * • 


niand of a new expedition, to associate Himilco 
with him. The forces placed under their joint 
command amounted, according to Timaeus and 
Xenophon, to 120,000 men: Ephorus, with his 
usual exaggeration, stated them at 300,000. (Diod. 
xiii. 80; Xen. Hell. i. 5. § 21.) With this great 
army the two generals formed the siege of Agri- 
gentum, and directed their attacks against it on 
several points at once. In the course of the works 
they constructed for this purpose, they destroyed 
many sepulchres, a circumstance to which the 
superstitious fears of the multitude attributed ^ 
pestilence that broke out in the camp soon a fteflP 
wards, nnd which carried off many victims, Han- 
nibal among the rest. Himilco, now left sole 
general, after attempting to relieve the religioiuuap* 
prehensions of his soldiers by propitiatory aacrafeciu 
continued to press the siege with vigour. Thfp 
arrival of Daphnaens with a body^of Syracusan^ 
nnd other auxiliaries for a time cluuiged the face ol 
affairs, and Himilco was even blockaded in [tie 
camp, and reduced to great straits for wanjupf 
visions; but having, with the assistance *f m 
fleet, intercepted a Syracusan convoy,. he waiter 
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i»rtd from this difficulty, and soon recovered the 
advantage. The famine, which now made itself 
felt in its tom in this besieged city, the dissensions 
of the 8katian generals, and the incapacity or 
treachery of some among them, at length led to 
the abandonment of Agrigentum, of which Himilco 
thus became master, after a siege protracted for 
nearly eight months. (Diod. xiii. 80 — 89 ; Xen. 
HdL i. 5. § 21, ii. 2. § 24.) Here he took up bis 
quarters for the winter, and in the spring of 405 
advanced against Gela, to which he laid siege. 
Dionysius, then just established as tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, led a large force to its relief, but was defeated 
41*- the first encounter, on which he at once with- 
drew, taking with him the whole population, not 
only of Gela, but of Camarina also. The cities, 
thus abandoned, naturally fell, without a struggle, 
into the hands of Himilco ; but of his farther ope- 
rations we know nothing, except that a pestilence 
broke out in bis army, which led him to make 
offers of peace to the Syracusans. These were 
gladly accepted, and the terras of the treaty were 
highly advantageous to Carthage, which retained, 
in addition to its former possessions, Selinus, Hi- 
mera, and Agrigentum, besides which Gela and 
Camarina were to pay her tribute, and remain un- 
fortified. (Diod. xiii. 91, 108—1 1 4.) 

Himilco now returned to Africa, but his army 
carried with it the seeds of pestilence, which 
quickly spread from the soldiers to the inhabitants, 
and committed dreadful ravages which appear to 
have extended through a period of several years. 
Carthage was thus sorely weakened, and wholly 
unprepared for war, when, in 397, Dionysius who 
had spent several years in preparations, sent a 
herald to declare war in form against the Cartha- 
ginians. They were thus unable to prevent his 
victorious progress from one end of the island to the 
other, or even to avert the foil of Motya, their 
chief, apd almost their last, strong-hold in Sicily. 
All that Himilco, who still held the chief command, 
and who was about this time advanced to the 
dignity of king or suffete (Diod. xiv. 54), could 
do, was to attempt the destruction of Dionysius's 
fleet, by attacking it suddenly with 100 triremes, 
when most of the ships were drawn up on shore ; 
but foiled in this, he was obliged to return to 
Africa. Meanwhile, however, he had been actively 


to shut himself up with his army within the . walla 
of that city. Himilco, thus finding no enemy to ( 
oppose him in the field, advanced at once with hi* 
army to the very gates of Syracuse, and encamped) 
on the same ground previously occupied by the, 
Atheniaus under Nictas, while his nee* of 208 
triremes, besides a countless swarm of transports, 
occupied, and almost filled, the great port. For 
30 days Himilco ravaged the neighbouring country 
unopposed, and repeatedly offered battle to the 
Syracusans ; but though he made himself master of 
one of the suburbs, he does not appear to have - 
made, any vigorous attacks on the city itself! 
Meanwhile, a fever, caused by the marshy nature 
of the ground in which he was encamped and the 
great heat of the summer, broke out in bis army, 
and soon assumed the character of a malignant 
pestilence. This visitation was attributed by the 
Greeks to the profanation of their temples; and 
Dionysius took advantage of the confidenoe thus 
inspired to make a sudden attack upon the Car- 
thaginian camp both by sea and land, which proved 
completely successful ; a great part of their fleet 
was either sunk, burnt, or captured; and Himilco, 
despairing of retrieving his fortune, immediately 
sent proposals to Dionysius for a secret capitula- 
tion, by which he himself, together with the native 
Carthaginians under his command, should be per- 
mitted to depart unmolested, on payment of a sum 
of 300 talents. These terms were gladly accepted 
by the Syracusans, and Himilco made his escape 
under cover of the night, leaving all the forces of 
his allies and mercenary troops at the mercy of 
Dionysius. But though be thus secured his per- 
sonal safety, as well as that of the Carthaginian 
citizens in his army, a termination at once so k 
minious and so disastrous to a campaign that' 
promised so much, caused him, on his return to 
Carthage, to be overwhelmed with obloquy, until 
at length unable to bear the weight of odium that 
he had incurred, he put an end to his lifo by 
voluntary abstinence. (Diod. xiv. 41, 47 — 76 j 
Justin, xix. 2.) 

4. One of the generals appointed by the Car- 
thaginians to conduct the war in Africa against 
Archagathus, the son of Agathocles. Ho totally 
defeated the division of the Syracusan forces under 
the command of Eu morbus, and put them almost 


engaged in preparations, and by the following 
spring (a. c. 396), be had assembled a numerous 
fleet and an army of 100,000 men, with which he 
landed at Panormus, though not without heavy 
loss, having been attacked on the voyage by Lep- 
ttnea, and many of bis ships sunk. But once 
arrived in Sidly, be qoickly regained the advantage, 
recovered possession of Eryx and Motya, and com- 
pelled Dionysius to foil back towards the eastern 
side of the island, on which the Sicanians imme- 
diately declared in favour of Carthage. 

Thus again master of the western part of Sicily, 
Himilco advanced along the north coast both with 
bis fleet and army ; and haring effected his inarch 
without opposition as for as Messana, surprised 
that city during the absence of most of the inhabit- 
‘ its, and levelled it to the ground ; after which he 
.Jnreeted his inarch southwards, against Syracuse 
^itself. Dionysius had advanced with a large army 
to meet him, but the defection of his Sicilian 
Ifttfes, and the total defeat of his fleet by that of 
we Carthaginians under Mago, excited his appre- 
‘fesegaens for the safety of Syracuse, and he hastened 


an to the sword. Alter this lie occupied the passes 
and strongholds in the neighbourhood of Tunis, SO 
as completely to blockade Archagathus in that 
city. (Diod. xx. 60, 61.) What part he took in 
the subsequent operations against Agatbocles him- 
self is not mentioned. 

5. Commander of the Carthaginian forces Nt 
Lilybaeum during the first Punic war. A^what 
time he was sent to Sicily does not appear, but ws 
find him in command of Lttyfaaetua when the 
Homans, after the great victory of Metellua over 
llasdrubal (u. <:. 250), determined to form the siege 
of that important fortress. Himilco appears to 
have done all that an energetic and able officer 
could do : the forces under his command amounted 
to only 10,000 regular troops, while the Romans 
arc said to have brought net less than i 10,flpO 
men to the siege ; but inis must, of course, indude 
all who took part in the works, not merely tha 
fighting men. Both consuls (C. Atilius and li* 
Manlius) were with the Roman army, and thtjr 
carried on their operations with the utmost vigour, 
endeavouring to block up the port by a-gecat nu4e* 
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at the same time that the/ attacked the wails on 
the tend side With battering rams and other en- 
gines. Himiico, on his side, though he had to 
contend with disaffection among the mercenaries 
under his own command, as well as with the enemy 
without t^s Walls, was not less active ; but he wns 
unable to prevent the progress of the Roman works 
on the land : a neat storm, however, swept away 
the mole that the Romans were constructing ; and 
Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, succeeded in Tun- 
ing into the port with 50 ships and a force of 
0,000 men, in the very teeth of the Roman fleet. 
Thus reinforced, Himiico renewed his attackssupon 
the Works of the besiegers ; and though repulsed 
in a first sally, he ultimately succeeded in burning 
all the battering engines and other works of the 
Romans. This decisive blow compelled the con- 
suls to turn the siege into a blockade : nor were 
they able to make even this effectual, as they 
could qot succeed in cutting off the besieged alto- 
gether from their communications by sen. The 
next year ( b. c. 249) the great victory of Adherbal 
at Drepanum rendered the Carthaginians once 
more masters of the sea; and Himiico is again 
mentioned as co-operating with Carthalo after that 
event, in the attempt to destroy the Roman squa- 
dron, which still kept guard before Lilybaeum. 
The enterprise was only partially successful ; hut 
from this time the communications of the city by 
sea appear to have been perfectly open. The 
name of flimiicn occurs once more in the following 
year as opposing the operations of the consuls 
Caccilius and Fabius, but this is the last we 
hear of him ; and we have no means of judging 
how long he continued to hold the command of 
Lilvbaeum, or when he was succeeded bv Cisco, 
whom we find in that situation at the conclusion 
of the war. (Polyk i. 41 — 49, 53; Diod. Kxc. 
Hwtckel. xxiv. 1 ; ironar. viii. 15, 16.) 

6. A Carthaginian, who commanded the fleet 
of llasdrubal in Spain in 217 b. c. He was at- 
tacked by Cn. Scipio at the mouth of the Iberus, 
and completely defeated, twenty-five ships out of 
forty taken, and the rest driven to the shore, where 
the crews with difficulty made their escape. (Liv. 
xxii. 19, 20; Polyb. iii. 95, by whom he is called 
Hamilcar. See Hamilcar, No. 10.) 

7. A Carthaginian senator, who is represented 
by Livy (xxiii. 12) as a warm supporter of the 
Porcine party, and as upbraiding Hanno with his 
opposition, when Mago brought to CArthngc the 
tiding* of the victory at Cannae. It is possible 
tint he i* the same who was soon after sent to 
Spain with an army to hold that province, while 
Hosdrubnl advanced into Italy (Liv. xxiii. 28) ; 
but this is a mere conjecture. It is remarkable 
that the Himiico just referred to, though entrusted 
with *o important a command, is not again men- 
tioned in history ; at least there are no sufficient 
ground* for identifying him with any of those here- 
wer enumerated. 

6. An officer in the army of Hannibal, who re- 
duced the town of Petelia in Bruttium (b. c. 216), 
•Iter a siege of several months' duration, during 
which the inhabitants had suffered the greatest 
extremities of fismin*. (Liv. xxiii. 20, 30.) This 
eonquest it ascribed by Appian (Annib. 29) to 
Hanno, who, in fact, held the chief command in 
Brttttium at this time. 

9. Commander of the Carthaginian force* in 
fikily during a part of the second Punic Wtr. He 
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is first mentioned as eomntending the fleet whfc# 
was sent over from Carthage in b. c. 214, about 
the time that Marcellus first arrived in Sicily ; hut 
he appears to have remained inactive at Cape 
Pachynus, watching the operations of the enemy, 
but without effecting any thing decisive (Liv. xxiv. 

27, 35). From thence he returned to Carthage; 
and having received from the government there, 
who were now determined to prosecute the war in 
Sicily with energy, an anny of 25,000 foot and 
3000 horse, he landed with this force at Heraclea 
Minoa, and quickly made himself master of Agri- 
gentum. Here he was joined by Hippocrates from 
Syracuse ; and following Marcellus, who retreated^ 
before him, he advanced to the hanks of the 
Anapus. But the Roman camp was too strong to 
he forced, and Himiico, feeling confident that the 
Synacusans could be left to their own resources, 
turned his attention to the other cities of Sicily. 
The spirit of hostility to Rome was rapidly spread- 
ing among these, and several openly declared in 
favour of the Carthaginians. Murgantia, where 
great part of the Roman magazines had been col- 
lected, was betrayed into the hands ->f Himiico ; 
and the still more important fortress of Enna was 
only prevented from following its example by the 
barbarous massacre of its inhabitants by the orders 
of the Roman governor, Pinariu*. [PlNARIUS.] 
Rut in the following spring (212) the surprise of 
the Epipolae by Marc Hub, which put him in pos- 
session of three out of the five quarters of Syracuse, 
more than counterbalanced all these advantages of 
the Carthaginians. Himiico saw the necessity of 
an immediate effort to relieve Syracuse, and again 
advanced thither in conjunction with Hippocrates. 
Rut their attacks on the Roman lines were re- 
pulsed; and a pestilence, caused by the marshy 
ground on which they were encamped, broke ont 
in their army, which earned off Himiico, as well as 
his colleague, Hippocrates. (Liv. xxiv. 35 — 39, 
xxv. 23, 26 ; Zonar. ix. 4.) 

10. A Carthaginian officer, who commanded the 
Punic garrison at Castulo in 206 b.c., when that 
city was betrayed into the hands of Scipio by’ the 
Spaniard Cerdubellus. (Liv. xxviii. 20.) 

11. Surnamed Phamakas or Phambas (♦«- 
(talas, Appian ; 4 ta/ueas, Zonar.), commander of the 
Carthaginian cavalry in the third Punic war. 
Reing young, active, and daring, and finding him- 
self at the head of an indefatigable and hardy body 
of troops, he oontinually harassed the Roman 
generals, prevented their soldiers from leaving the 
camp for provisions or forage, and frequently at* 
tacked their detachments with success, except, it is 
said, when they were commanded by Scipio. By 
these means he became an object of terror to the 
Romans, and contributed greatly to the success of 
the Carthaginian army under llasdrubal, especially 
on occasion of the march of Manilius upon Ne- 
pheris. But in the course of this irregular warfurfe 
having accidentally fallen in with Scipio (at that 
time one of the tribunes in the Roman anny), he 
was led by that officer into a conference, in which 
Scipio induced him to abandon the cause oiCar- 
thnge as hopeless, and desert to the Romans, TH§ 
resolution he put in execution on occasion of tie 
second expedition of Manilius against Hepheri^ 
(b. c. 148), when he went over to the enemy, car- t" 
rying with him the greater port of the troop* under * 
his command. He was sent by Manilius. with 
Scipio to Rome, where the senate rewarded Jum 
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for hit treachery with a purple robe and other 
ornaments of distinction, as well as with a sum of 
money. After this' he returned to Africa, but we 
do not learn that he was able to render any im- 
portant sendees to the Romans in their subsequent 
operations. (Appian, Pun. 97, 100, 104, 107, 109; 
Zonar. ix. 27; Eutrop. iv. 10.) [E. H. B.] 

HIOSTUS, a Sardinian, son of Hampsicoro. 
[Hampsicora.] 

HIPPA'GORAS ('Imrayopas)* a writer men- 
tioned by Athenaeus (xiv. p. 630 A.).as the author 
of a treatise Tltpt rjjs KapxV^ovlav tlo\irtlas. 

[C. P. M.] 

HIPPA'LCIMUS (‘ImrdMcigos), a grandson of 
Boeotus, son of Itonus, and father of Peneleus. 
(Diod. iv. 67} Apollod. i. 9. § 16, who, however, 
calls him Hippalmus.) [L. S.J 

H I PPALCM US ( a hnra\KHos)y the name of* wo 
mythical personages, the one a son of Pelops and 
Hippodnmeia, and the other as Argonaut. (Schol. 
ad Find. Ol. i. 144 ; Iivgin. Fab. 14.) [L. S.J 

HIPP.VRClilA (Wopxfa), bom at Maroneia, 
a town of Thrace. She lived atout b. c. 326. She 
was the daughter of a family of wealth and dis- 
tinction; but having been introduced by her brother 
Metcocles to Crates, an ugly and deformed Cynic 
[Cratbs of Thsbks], she conceived such a violent 
passion for him, that she informed her parents that 
if they refused to allow her to marry him, she | 
should kill herself. They begged Crates to per- 
suade her out of this strange fancy, and he certainly j 
appears to have done bis best to accomplish their 
wishes, since he exhibited to her his humpback 
and bis wallet, saying, “ Here is the bridegroom, 
and this is his fortune.” Ilipparchia, however, 
was quite satisfied, declaring that she could not 
find any where a handsomer or a richer spouse. 
They were accordingly married, and she assumed 
the Cynic dress and manners, and plunged into all 
possible excesses of eccentricity. Suidas says that 
she wrote some treatises, amongst others, questions 
addressed to Theodorus, su roamed the Atheist. 
There is an epigram on her by Antipater, in the 
Anthology, in which she is made to say, rwv 8( 
kvtwv 4\6par fapaXtov filorov, and to pronounce 
herself a a much superior to Atalanta as wisdom is 
better than hunting. (Diog. Laert. vi. 96 ; Ale- ] 
nage, Historia Mulitrum Phi! osophar unt, 6.} ; j 
Brucker, Hist. Crii. Phil. ii. 2. 8.) [O. K. L. C.) 

HIPPARCHUS, son of Peisistratus. [Pki- 
sistratus, and Prisistratidak. J 

HIPPARCHUS historical. 1. Of 

the borough of Cholargae in Attica, a distant re- 
lation of his namesake the son of Peisistratus, is 
mentioned as the first person banished by ostracism 
from Athens, (Plat. Amt. 11.) 

2. Of Euboea, one of the wannest partisans of 
Philip of Macedon, who rewarded him for his steal 
by appointing him, together with A utomedon and 
Cleitarchus, to be rulers, or, as Demosthenes calls 
them tyrants, of Eretria, supported by a force of 
mercenary troops. (Dem. Phil. iii. p. 125, dt Car. 
p. 324, ed. Reiske.) From an anecdote mentioned 
by Plntarch ( Apophth . p. 178), it appears that 
Philip entertained for him feelings of warm per- 
sonal regard# 

3. A freedman of M. Antony, in whose favour 
he enjoyed a high place, notwithstanding which he 
was one of the first to go over to Octavian. He 
afterwards established himself at Corinth. (Pint 

A*L 67.) LK. H. B.] 
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HIPPARCHUS literary. 1. An 

Athenian comic poet. Suidas (#. «.) assigns him 
to the old comedy ; but from what he adds, that 
“ his dramas were about marriages,” and from the 
extant titles of his plays, namely, 
n awvxbi Bats, and Zwypdtpos, it is evident that 
Hipparchus belonged to the new comedy. He was 
probably contemporary with Diphilns and Menan- 
der. (Meineke, Frag. Cam. Grata. voL i. p. 457* 
vol. iv. p. 431 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grate, vol. ii. p. 451.) 

2. The author of an Egyptian Iliad, from which* 
two lines are quoted by Athenaeus (iii. p. 101, a.)4| 

3. A Pythagorean, contemporary with Lysis, the 
teacher of Epaminondas, about b. c. 380. There 
is a letter from Lysis to Hipparchus, remonstrating 
with him for teaching in public, which was contrary 
to the injunctions of Pythagoras. (Diog. Laert 
viii. 42 ; Iamblich. Vit. Pytluig. 17 ; Synes. Kpist. 
ad Heracl.) Clemens Alexandrinus tells ns, that 
on the ground of his teaching'in public, Hipparchus 
was expelled from the society of the Pythagoreans, 
who erected a monument to him, as if he had been 
dead. (Strom, v. p. 574 ; comp. Lycurg. adv. Jjtocr. 
30.) Stobaeus (Senn. cvi.) has preserved a fragment 
from his book IIcpl s vdvfxhxs. (Fabric, liibl. Grace. 
vol. i. pp. 847, 886.) 

4. Of Stageira, a relation and disciple of Aris- 
totle, who mentions him in his will. (Diog. Laert 
v. 12.) Suidas (s. r.) mentions his works tl Upper 
nal Srj \v irapa rots &tois and rls 6 yd'pos. Pro- 
bably lie is the same as the Hipparchus mentioned 
in the will of Theophrastus, and the father of He- 
gesias. (Diog. Laert v. 51, 56, 57.) 

Other persons of the name are mentioned by 
Fabricius. (Bibl. Grace. voLiv. p. 31.) [P. S.J 

HIPPARCHUS (’Itnrapxos). We must give 
a few words to the explanation of our mwon for 
deferring all Buch account of Hipparchus ns his 
fame requires to another affcrle. The first and 
greatest of ( Jreek astronomers has left no work of 
his own which would entitle him to that character: 
it is entirely to Ptolemy that our knowledge of 
him is due. In this respect, tfie parallel is very 
close between him and two others of his race, each 
one of the three being the first of his order in point 
of time. Aesop and Menander would only have 
been known to us by report or by slight fragments, 
if it had not been for Phaedrns and Terence : it 
would have been the same with Hipparchus if it 
had not been for Ptolemy. Had it happened that 
Hipparchus had had two names, by the second of 
which Ptolemy, and Ptolemy only, had referred to 
him, we should have had no positive method of 
identifying the great astronomer with the writer 
of the' commentary on Aratus. And if bv any 
collateral evidence a doubt had been raised whether 
the two were not the same, it would probably have 
been urged with success that it was impossible the 
author of so comparatively slight a production could 
have been the sagacious mathematician and dili- 
gent observer who, by uniting those two charac- 
ters for the first time, raised astronomy to that 
rank among the applications of arithmetic nnd geo- 
metry which it has always since preserved. This 
is the praise to which the Hipparchus of the Sjjptc 
taxis is entitled ; and as this can only be ga- 
thered from Ptolemy, it will be convenient to refer 
the most important part of the account of the former 
to the life of the latter ; giving, in this place, only 
as much as can be gathered from other sources. And 
such a course is rendered more desirable by the cl»* 
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cumstance that the boundary between the discovorie 
of Hipparchus and. those of Ptolemy himself is ii 
several points a question which con only be settled 
from the writings of the latter, if at all. 

Strabo, Suidas, &c., state that Hipparchus was 
of Nicaea, in Bithynia ; and Ptolemy (Ate Adpar. 
Inerrani. sub fin.), in a list in which he has expressly 
pointed out the localities in which astronomers 
made their observations, calls him a Bithynian. 
But the same Ptolemy (Syntax, lib. v. p. 2.99, ed. 
Halma) states that Hipparchus himself has noted 
hi* own observation of the sun and moon, made at 
Rhodes in the 197th year after the death of Alex- 
ander. Hence some have made the Rhodian and 
.the Bithynian to be two different persons, without 
any reasonable foundation. There is a passage in 
the Syntaxis (lib. iii. p. 1 60, ed. I talma), from which 
Delambre (Astron.Anc. Disc. Prd. xxiv. and vol. 
ii. p. 108) found it difficult to avoid inferring that 
Ptolemy asserted .Hipparchus to have also observed 
at Alexandria, which had been previously asserted, 
on the same ground, by Weidler and others. But 
ho afterwards remembered that Ptolemy always 
supposes Rhodes and Alexandria to bo in the same 
longitude, and therefore compares times of observ- 
ation at the two places without reduction. 

As to the time at which Hipparchus lived, 
Suidas places him at from u. c. 160 to u. 145, 
but without naming these epochs as those of his 
birth and death. Of his life and opinions, inde- 
pendently of the astronomical details in the Syn- 
taxis, we know nothing more than is contained in 
a passage of Pliny (//. A r . ii. 26), who states that 
the attention of Hipparchus* was first di reck'd to 
the construction of a catalogue of stars by the ap- 
pearance of a new star, and a moving one (perhaps 
a comet of unusually strfr-like appearance). 1 1 once 
he dared, rgm Deo imprdtam, , to number the stars, 
and assigu their places and magnitudes, that his 
successors might detect new appearances, disappear- 
ances, motion^ or change of magnitude, cor/o in 
haereditate cunctiS rclicto. Bayle has a curious 
mistake in the interpretation of a part of this pas- 
sage. Ho tolls us that Hipparchus thought the 
souls of men to be of celestial origin, for which he 
cites Pliny as follows : u Idem Hipparchus nun- 
quain satis laudatus, ut quo nemo ntagis approba- 
verit cognationcm cum homine siderum, animasque 
nostras jKtriem esse codi." This means, of course, 
that Pliuy thought that no one had done more than 
Hipparchus to show the heavenly origin of the 
human mind. 

The following ore a list of writings attributed to 
Hipparchus: — 1. Tltpl rtiy dwAauwy dsaypatpal, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (lib. vii.). A work was 
added, under* the name of Hipparchus, by P. Vic- 
tor, to his editioii of the comment on Aratus, pre- 
sently mentioned, under the title fitOtois dartpia- 
which is nothing more than an extract from 
the seventh book of the Syntaxis. Suidas and 
Eudocia mention a work with the .following title, 

* It was a similar circumstance which gave as 
remarkable on impulse to the astronomical career 
of Tycho Brahe, whose merits, as far as practical 
astronomy is concerned, much resemble those of 
Hipparchus. It is frequently stated that both 
wars originally led to astronomy by the sight of 
new stars, which is certainly not true of the former, 
nor have we any reason to infer it from what Pliuy 
says of the latter. 
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rrtpl rrjs r&y dvKavdiv avvrd^tus teal rod yard- 
orrjpiypoS Hal tls rods dpiarovs (dartptepofo ?), 
which may be the same as the above. 2. IJtpl 
fxtytddv Kal diroarripdroty, mentioned by Pappus 
and Thcon. A further account of this work is 
given under Ptolbmabus. Kepler had a manu- 
script, which Fabricius seems to imply was thi? 
work, and which was to have been published by 
llansch, but which did not appear. 3. Du duo- 
decim Signorum A dscensionc y mentioned by Pappus. 
4. Tltpl rrjs Kara rr\dros firjvialas rrjs at Aijj'ijy 
Kivrfaeafs, mentioned by Suidas and Eudocia. 5. 
n<pl unvtaiov xpoVou, mentioned by Galen. 6'. 
Tltpl eviauaiou ptyt8ovs y mentioned by Ptolemy. 
7. Tltpl rrjs ptrairruatus r&y rportiK&v Kal iarj- 
ixtptvwv arjfitlwv, mentioned by Ptolemy. 8. T&v 
'Aparou Kal Ei /Sd(ov tpaivofitvoov i^rjyrjattnu fitShia 
y. This is the comment alluded to in Arati'.sA 
It has always been received as the undoubted 
work of Hipparchus, though beyond all question it 
must have been written before any of his great 
discoveries had been made. Nevertheless, it may 
be said of this criticism, that it is for superior to 
any thing which had then been written on astro- 
nomy, or which was written before the time of 
Ptolemy by any but Hipparchus himself. Delambre 
has given a minute account of its contents (Astroti. 
A nc. vol. i. pp. 106 — 189): he remarks that the 
places of the stars, as known to Hipparchus when 
lie wrote it, are not tjnitc so good as those of his 
subsequent catalogue, which can be recovered from 
the Syntaxis ; this is equivalent to saying that 
they are much better than those of his predecessors. 
The comparison of Eudoxus and Aratus, which 
runs throughout this work, constitutes the beet 
knowledge we have of the former. [Eudox- 
rs]. We cannot but suppose that the fact of this 
being the only remaining work of Hipparchus must 
arise from the Syntaxis containing the substance of 
ail the rest : this one, of course, would live as a cri- 
ticism on a work so well known as that of Aratus. 
It lias been twice published : once by P. Victor, 
Florence, 1567, folio, and again by Petavius in his 
Uranoloyion , Paris, 1630, folio. 9. Tlpds rdy 
'Eparotrdlyrjv Kal rd iy rrj Tttvypatpla adrov A*x~ 
Oivra, a criticism censured by Strabo, and ap- 
proved by Pliny. 10. BiSA toy rrtpl r&y Std fi apous 
Kara tptpopUv a>v. cited by Simplicius. 1 1. Achilles 
Tatius says that Hipparchus and others wrote rrtpl 
(!c\(txj/tuv r)\iou yard rd 4irrd K\ipuana y from 
which we cannot infer that this is the title of a 
work. (Ptolera. Syntaxis; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. iv, p. 26, &c.; Petavius, llranoloyion ; Weidler, 
Hist. A stir m. ; Delambre, Hist, dc V A stronom. one, 
vol. i. pp. 6, 106, &c., Discours, preltmin. p. xxi. ; 
Badly, Hist, dc l' A stronom. modem . vol. i. p. 77 ; 
Montucla, Hist, des fliathemat. vol. i. p. 257* &C. ; 
lartz in Ersch and Gruber's Encydup. s. v. ; Man- 
or., Astronomic sola ire d'J/ipparque soumise d one 
critique riyorcuse et ensuite rendue d sa vfrith pri- 
uorditi/c, Paris, 1828.) [A. Db M.] 

HIPPAKI'NUS (*Imrap?vos). 1. A Syracusan, 
father of Dion. Jle is mentioned by Aristotle 
Pol. v. 6) ns a man of large fortune, and one 
if the chief citizens of Syracuse, who, having 
squandered his own property in luxury an d ex- 
travagance, lent his support to Dionysius in ob- 
taining the sovereignty of his native city. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Dion, 3), he was associated 
with Dionysius in the command as general auto- 
mtor, a statement which is understood by Mitford 
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{Hist. 0 / Greece, ch. xxix. sect; 5), as referring to 
die time when Dionysius obtained the virtual so- 
vereignty under that title, in the spring of n. c. 
405. It is more probable that it relates to the 
appointment of the ten generals in the preceding 
year, and that Hipparinus, as well as Dionysius, 
•was one of these. [Dionysius, p. 1033, a.] We 
hear no more of him from this time, but from the 
tyrant having married his daughter Aristomache, 
as well as from the position assumed by his son 
Dion, it is clear that he must have continued to 
hold a high place in the favour of Dionysius as 
long as he lived. 

2. A son of Dion, and grandson of the preceding, 
who fell into the power of the younger Dionysius, 
together with the wife and sister of Dion, when 
the latter quitted Sicily. He was still in the hands 
of the tyrant when he was shut up and besieged 
by Dion in the island citadel («. c. 35b), a circum- 
stance of which Dionysius took advantage to en- 
deavour to open secret negotiations with his adver- 
sary, but without effect. (Plut. Dion, 31.) While 
in the power of the tyrant, Hipparinus had been 
purposely accustomed by him to dissolute and lux- 
urious habits ; of which Dion, as soon as he had be- 
come completely master of Syracuse, endeavoured 
to cure him by restraint and severity, but the boy, 
unable to endure the sudden change, threw himself 
from the roof of a house, and was killed on the 
spot. (Plut. Dion, 00 ; Corn. Nep. Dion, 4, 6 
Ael. F. If. iii. 4.) According to Timaeus (up. 
Dint. 1. c .), his name was Aretaeus. 

3. A son of the elder Dionysius by Aristo- 

mache, daughter of No. 1, who succeeded Callippus 
in the government or tyranny of Syracuse, n. c. 
352. According to Diodorus, he attacked the city 
with a fleet and army, and having defeated Cal- 
lippus, compelled him to fly from Syracuse, of 
which he immediately took possession (Diod. xvi. 
36). The account given by Polyaenus is somewhat 
different : according to his version, Hipparinus was 
at Leontiui (at this time the head-quartcre of the 
disaffected and exiled Syracusans), when he learnt 
that Callippus had quitted Syracuse with the great 
body of his forces on an expedition elsewhere, and 
contrived to surprise the gates and make himself 
master of the city before his return. (Polyaen. v. 

4.) This statement is also in part confirmed by 
Plutarch ( Dion, .58), who relates that Callippus 
lost Syracuse while attempting to make himself 
master of Catana, though he does not mention Hip- 
parinus. He held the supreme power for only two 
yea^TS, during which he appears to have excited the 
contempt of his subjects by his drunkenness, as 
well as their hatred by his tyranny, and he fell a 
victim to assassination. (Diod. xvi. 36 ; Theo- 
pompus, op. Aiken, x. p. 436, a. ; Ael. V. II. ii. 
41.) • [£. H. B.) 

HIPPA'SIUS ('bnrdetot), a veterinary sur- 
geon, who may perhaps have lived in the fourth or 
fifth century after Christ. He wrote some works, 
of which only a few fragment# remain, which are 
to be found in the collection of writers on vete- 
rinary surgery, first published in a Latin version 
by Joannes Ruelliua, Paris, 1530, foL, and after- 
wards in the original Greek, by Simon Grynaeus, 
Basel, 1537, 4to. [W.A.G.] 

Hl'PPASUS Clmraeos). I. The father of 
Actos the Argonaut. (Apollod. i. 9. § 16; Hygin. 
Fab. 14.) 

% A eon of Ceyx, king of Trachis,and the 00 m- 
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panion of Heracles in the war against Oechalijt, 
was slain by Eurytus. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7.) 

3. A centaur, who was slain by Theseus, at the 
wedding of Peirithous. (Ov. Met. xiu 352.) 

4. A son of Leucippe. [Alcathor.] 

5. A son of Eurytus, was one of the Calydonian 
hunters. (Hygin. Fab. 173; Ov. Met. viii. 
313.) 

6. A son of Priam. (Hyg. Fab. 90.) [L. S-) 

Hl'PPASUS Chnraaros), a Lacedaemonian who 

is mentioned by Diogenes Lafttius (viii. 84) as the 
author of a work on the Lacedaemonian republic ip 
five books, from which a statement is quoted by 
Athenaeus (i. p. 14). The time at which he lived 
is unknown. [L. S.) 

Hl'PPASUS (* Imrwros ), of Metapontum or 
Croton (Iamblich. Fit. Pytk, c. 18. $$ 81, 88. c. 23. 
§ 104), is mentioned both by lamblichos and by 
Diogenes Laertius (viii. 84) among the elder Py- 
thagoreans. Ilippasus is said to have been the 
founder of a school or sect of the Pythagoreans, 
called the Acumatici (iKovcrptrriKoV), in opposition 
to the Mathematici. Aristotle ( Metapk. i. 3) speaks 
of Hippasus ns holding the element of fire to be the 
cause of all things: and Sextus Empiricus (ad 
Phys. i. 361) contrasts him with the Pythagoreans 
in this respect, that he believed the dpxrf to be ma- 
terial, whereas they thought it was incorporeal, 
namely, number. A single sentence quoted by 
Diogenes Laertius as expressing one of his doctrines 
seems to mean that he held all things to be in 
motion and change, but according to a fixed law. 

( Iamblich. Ibid. $$ 81, 88; Villoison, Anted. Grate. 
ii. p. 216.) In consequence of his making known 
the sphere, consisting of twelve pentagons, which 
was regarded by the Pythagoreans as a secret, he 
is said to have perished in the sea as an impious 
man. According to one statement, Hippasus left 
no writings (Diog. Laect. viii. 84), according to 
another he was the author of the pvaruebt Ao'yat, 
written to calumniate Pythagoras. (Id. viii. 7 ; 
comp. Brandis, Catch. d.Crieeh. Horn. Philoeoph. vot. 

L p. 509, Ac.) [C. E. P.) 

HIPPEUS ('Inreiff), a painter, whose picture 
at Athens of the marriage of PeirithoUs is men- 
tioned by Polemon. (Athen.xi.p.474,d.) [P.8.] 

HI'PPI A and HI'PPI US (W/a and 'twwm, 
or"Jirr«oT), in Latin Jfyaetter tutd Eauestris, occur 
as surnames of several divinities, as or Hera (Pans, 
v. 1.5. § 4); of Athena at Athens, Tegea and 
Olympia (i. 30. § 4, 31. f 3, v. 15. § 4, viii. 47. 

§ 1 ); of Poseidon (vi. 20. § 8, i. 30. g 4 ; Lit? I. 
9); of Ares (Pans. v. 15. § 4); and at Rome also 
of Fortuna and Venus. (Liv. xl. 40, xlii. 3; Serv. 
ad Am. i. 724.) [L. &] 

HI'PPI AS (*linrfaf), captain of an company of 
Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pisrathnes, 
is named by Thucydides in the story of the fifth 
year of the Peloponnesian War, 8.C. 427. A 
faction of the Colophonians of Notion dependent 
on Persian aid introduced him into 4 fortified 
quarter of the town ; and hers, after the surrender 
of Mytilene, he was found and besieged by Pashes, 
whose succour was demanded by the exiles of the 
other party. Paches, under a promise of a safe, 
return into the fortification if no terms should be 
agreed on, drew Hippiaa out to a eontoenee ; re- 
tained him, while, by a sudden attack, the jfijea 
was carried ; and satisfied the tetter of hfe pwurise 
* ringing him back into the Ibrmfra, and there 

ing him to death. (That. iff. 84.) (A. H. C.J 
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HI'PPIAS ('Ivvlas). 1. [PifiisisTRATi/s and 
PBI8I8TIUT1DA1B.] 

2. The Sophist, was a native of Elis, and a son 
of Diopeithes. He wasn disciple of Hegesidamus 
(Suid. s. v.) t and the contemporary of Protagoras 
and 8ocrates< Owing to his talent and skill, his 
fellow-citizen*. availed themselves of his services in 
political matters, and in a diplomatic mission to 
Sp^ta, (Piat. Hipp. tnaj. pp. 281. a, 28G. a; 
•Philostr. Vi}. Soph. i. 11.) But he was in every 
respect like the other sophists of the time: he 
travelled about in various towns and districts of 
Greece for the purpose of acquiring wealth and 
celebrity, by teaching and public speaking. His 
character as a sophist, his vanity, and his boastful 
arrogance, are well described in two dialogues of 
Plato, the 'Iirirfcw fiflfav and the ‘Ivxlas iKdrrwu 
(Hippias major and Hippias minor). The former 
treats of the question about the beautiful, a*d in a 
manner which gives ai^de scope for putting the 
knowledge and presumption of Hippias in a ludi- 
crous light; the other handles the deficiency of 
our knowledge, and exposes the ridiculous vanity 
of the sophist. The latter dialogue is considered 
by Schleiermacher and Ast to be spurious. Ast 
even goes so far as to reject the Ilippias major also'; 
but it is not easy to get over the difficulty which 
arises from the fact of Aristotle ( Metaphyn . v. *29) 
and Cicero ( de Oral. iii. 3*2) mentioning it, though 
without expressly ascribing it to Plato ; but how- 
ever this may be, the dialogues must at any rate 
have been written by a person and at a time when 
there was no difficulty in forming a correct estimate 
of the character of Hippias. if we compare the 
nccounts of Plato with those given by other writers, 
it cannot be denied that Hippias was a man of 
veiy extensive knowledge, that he occupied him- 
self not only with rhetorical, philosophical, and 
political studies, but was also well versed in poetry, 
music, mathematics, painting and sculpture, nay, 
that to a certain extent he had a practical skill in 
the ordinary arts of life, for he used to boast of wear- 
ing on his body nothing that he had not made him- 
self with his own hands, such as his seal-ring, 
his cloak, and shoes. (Plat. Hipp. tnaj. p. *285. c, 
Ilipp. min. p. 368. b, Proiag. p. 315. c ; Philostr* 
/. c. ; Themis t. Oral. xxix. p. 345. d.) But it is 
at the same timp evident that his knowledge of all 
these things was of a superficial kind, that he did 
not enter into the details of any particular art or 
science, and that he was satisfied with certain 
generalities, which enabled him to Bpeak on every- 
thing without a thorough knowledge of any. This 
arrogance), combined with ignorance, is the main 
cause which provoked Plato to his severe criticism 
of Hippias, in which he is the more justified, as 
the sophist enjoyed, a very extensive reputation, 
arid thus had a proportionate influence upon the 
education of the youths of the higher classes. His 
great forte seems to have consisted in delivering 
extempore show speeches ; aad once his sophistic 
vanity led him to declare that he would travel te 
Olympia, and. there deliver before the assembled 
Greeks an oration on any subject that might be 
Drowsed to him (Plat. Hipp. **m. p. 363) ; and 
PbuOSttatu* in fact speaks of several such orations 
delivered at Olympia, and which created great 
" >Q. Such speeches must have been published 
ppias, but no specimen has come down to us. 
e* (<$p 5<f i*Zaf. Hipp. min. p.368) speaks of 
epjepoetry, tragedies, dithyrambs, and various oro- 
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tions, as the productions of Hippias ; nay, *his 
literary vanity seems not to have scrupled to write 
on grarruflar, music, rhythm, harmony, and a variety 
of other subjects. (Plat. Hipp. maj. p. 285, &c. ; 
comp. Philostr. 1. c . ; Plut. Num. 1, 23; Dion 
Chrys. Orat. lxxi. p. 625.) He seems to have been 
especially fond of choosing antiquarian and mythi- 
cal subjects for his show speeches. Athenaeus 
(xiii. p. 609) mentions a work of Hippias under 
the title Xuvaywyil. which is otherwise unknown. 
An epigram of his is preserved in Pausanias(v. 25, 
also in Brunck, Analect. ii. 57). His style and 
language are not censured for any thing particular 
by the ancients. (Comp. Groen van Prinsterer, 
Prosop. Platon, p. 91, &c. ; Geel, Hist. Crit. Soph. 
p. 181, &c. ; F. Osann, Her Sophist Hippias a/s 
Archaeolog , in the Rhein. Mus. for 1843, p. 495, 
&c.) 

3. Of Thasus, one of the earliest Greek gram- 
marians, who occupied himself with the explanation 
of difficult and obscure passages in the Homeric 
poems. (Aristot. Poet. *25 ; Soph. Blench, i. 3 ; 
Lysias, Oral. xiii. § 54.) 

4. Of Delos, a Greek grammarian, probably of a 
later date than the preceding one, is mentioned as 
the author of a sort of geographical dictionary 
(c0v£v ovofxaaiai, Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 
1178, Ktuloc. p. ‘248 ; Kustath. ad Hionys. Pericg. 
‘270), but is otherwise unknown. 

5. Of Erythrae, an historian, whose age is un- 

known. He wrote a work on the history of his 
native city, of which a fragment is quoted by Athe- 
naeus (vi. p. *258). [L. S.] 

HI PPIAS (‘Ivirfaj), artists. 1. A statuary, 
mentioned by Dio Chrysostom as the teacher of 
Phidias. (Orat. Iv. vol. ii. p. 28*2, ed. Heiske.) 

*2. A statuary, who, according to Pausanias, 
made the statue of the Olympic victor Scaeus, the 
son of Duris of Samos, in the Altis at Olympia, 
during the time when the Samians were expelled 
from their island, that is, before n. c. 324. (Pans, 
vi. 13. $ 3, or § 5, ed. Bckker, who restores the 
name of Scaeus, which is lost or corrupted in the 
older editions.) 

3. A painter of second-rate merit, celebrated for 
his picture or pictures of Neptune and Victory. 
( Plin. xxxv. 1 1 . s. 40. § 35.) 

4. A most skilful mechanician and geometri- 

cian, contemporary with Lucian, who describes a 
bath constructed by him. (ffipjnas. sen Ra/neium , 
vol. iii. pp. 66 — 74.) [P. S.] 

H 1'PPITAS, or HTPPOTAS (Tmrfraf,Polyb.; 
'IirroTar, Plut.), one of the friends of Cleomei)ps 
111., king of Sparta, who accompanied him in his 
flight and exile in Egypt. He took part, together 
with Panteus and the rest of the king's friends, in 
the last fruitless attempt to excite an insurrection 
at Alexandria, and shared with the rest a volun- 
tary death when they found that all hopes were at 
an end. (Polyb.v. 37; Plut. Cleotn. 37.) [E.H.B.] 

HI'PPIUS, a friend of Cicero's, whom the 
orator represents as particularly deserving of his 
esteem. He therefore recommended the son of 
Hippius, C. Valgius Hippianus, who had been 
adopted by a member of the Valgian family, and 
had purchased a portion of tho demesne of Fre- 
gellae, to the magistrates* of that town. (do. tut 
Fam. xiii. 76.) This letter conveys indirectly some 
curious information. Fregellae, once 'the chief town 
of a considerable district, became a R oman eoloirr 
in b. c. 32a (Liv. viii. 22 ; Strab. v. p. 238.) In 
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B, h» 132 — 121 it was destroyed by the praetor, 
L. Opimitta (Rhet. ad 1/erwtm. iv. 9 ; Veil. ii. 6 ; 
VaL Max. ii. 8) ; and in the age of Augustus it 
was little more than an open village (Strnb. 1. c . ; 
Plin. H. N. iii. 5). But Cicero’s letter (/. c.) 
shows that it retained its demesne-land and its full 
complement of local magistrates. [YV..B. D.] 
HIPPO'BGTUS (’lmr6€oros% a writer very 
frequently quoted by Diogenes Laertius. He 
wrote a work on the diderent philosophic schools 
( n<pl Alpevtwv, which is perhaps the some work 
as the +i\o<r6<p«tv 'Avaypapif mentioned by Diog. 
Laert. i. 42), embracing not only an exposition of 
their systems, but likewise biographical notices of 
the different philosophers. The passages where he 
is quoted will be found in Vossius, 1M Hist. Grave. 
p. 455, ed. Westermann. [C. P. M.] 

HIPPOCAMPK and HIPPOCAMPUS ('Iir- 
voKdftm) and < ItnrdKa,uiros), the mythical sea-horse, 
which, according to the description of Pausanias 
(it 1), was a horse, but the part of its body down 
from the breast was that of a sea monster or fish. 
The horse appears even in the Homeric poems as 
the symbol of Poseidon, whose chariot was drawn 
over the surface of the sea by swift horses. The 
later poets and artists conceived and represented 
the horses of Poseidon and other marine divinities 
as a combination of a horse and a fish. (Horn. 11. 
xiii. 24, 29; Eurip. Androm. 1012 ; Virg. Gcor</. 
iv. 389 ; Philostr. Itnacj. i. 8 ; St. at. Tlu b. ii. 45 ; 
comp. Welcker in the Class. Mustuhi, vol. ii. p. 
394.) 

HIPPOCENTAURUS. [ Cent a m t ’ s. ] 

11IPPOCLEIDES (‘IinroKAtlSns), an Athe- 
nian, son of Tisnnder, came to the court of Ci.kis- 
THBNKS of Sicvon as one of the suitors of his 
daughter Ao arista. He was descended from the 
Cypselidae of Corinth (comp. Herod, vi. 35), and 
was distinguished for wealth and l>eauty of person. 
Cleisthene* was disposed to prefer him to the other 
suitors, and he would probably have won the lady, 
had he not disgusted Cleisthenes on the day ap- 
pointed for the decision by indecent dancing and 
tumblers’ tricks. To his host’s remark, i% Y ou have 
danced away your marriage,” he returned an an- 
swer by which he did not redeem his character as a 
gentleman, w Hippocleides does not care.” (Herod, 
vi. 127—129 ; Ath. xiv. p. 628, c, d.) [E. K.J 

HIPPOCLES ('ImroicA^r), son of Menippus 
took post off Leucas, with 27 Athenian galleys, in 
the year following the Sicilian defeat, u. c. 412, to 
watch for the return of the squadron of Gylippu*. 
Up had bat partial soccess. The sixteen Pelopon- 
nesian ships escaped with one exception, though all 
in a shattered state, to Corinth. (Thuc. viii. 
13.) [A.H.C.] 

H IPPOCLUS ("IwvokAos), tyrant of Lampsacus, 
to whose son, Aeantides, Hippias gave his daughter 
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slew Hippocoon and his Mins, (RaasyiKh 1 $ 4, 
14. § 6, Ac., 15. § 2, &c. •, Apollod. Ii; 7 : % 3,iii. 

10. § 4; Diod. iv. 83.) The number and names 

of Hippocoon’s sons are different in the different 
write!* : Apollodoras mentions twelve; Diodorus 
ten, and Pausanias only six. Ovid (Met. viH; 914) 
mention 4 the sons of Hippocoon among theCaly- 
donian hunters. ' 

There are four other mythical personages df the 
name of Hippocoon. (Hygin. Fab. 10, 178; Horn. 

11. x. 518 ; Virg. Aen. v. 492, &c.) [L. S.J ' 

IIIPPO'CRATES (’ImroKpdrns), (Siciliatts). 

1. Tyrant of Gela, was the son of Pantares, and 
succeeded his brother Oleander,- who had ruled 
over Gcla as tyrant during seven years, b. c. 498. 
Hence he found his power already firmly established 
at Gela, and soon extended it by numerous wars 
against the other cities of Sicily, in which he was 
almost uniformly successful. Callipolis, Naxos, 
and Leontini, besides serial smaller places, succes- 
sively fell under his yoke. Being called in by the 
people of Zancle to assist them against the Samians, 
who had made themselves masters of their city 
by treachery, he suddenly turned against his allies, 
threw their king Scythes into chains, and redneed 
the mass of the people into slavery, while he gave 
up three hundred of the principal citixens to the 
mercy of the Samians, whom^he allowed to retain 
possession of Zancle, in consideration of receiving 
half the booty they had found there. He also 
made war upon the Syracusans, whom he defeated 
in a great battle at the river Helorus, and appears 
even to have threatened Syracuse itself, as we hear 
of his encamping by the well-known temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that city. But the intervention of the Corinthians 
and Corey reans induced him to consent to the con- 
clusion of a treaty of pence, by which the Syracu- 
sans, in exchange for the numerous prisoners he 
had taken at the Helorus, ceded to him the terri- 
tory of Camnrina, and he immediately proceeded to 
rebuild that city, which had been lately destroyed 
by the Syracusans. His last expedition was one 
against the Sicels, in the midst of which he died, • 
while engaged in the siege of lfybla(B.c. 491), 
after a reign of seven yean. He left two sons. 
Oleander and Eucleides, who, however, did not suc- 
ceed him in the sovereignty, being supplanted by • 
Gelon. (Herod, ri. 23, vii 154, 165; Time. vi. 5 ; 
Diod. Em. Vales, p. 658 ; Schol. itt Find. OL V. * 
19, AVro. ix. 95 ; Polyaen. v. 6.) 

2. A cousin of Tberon, tyrant of Agrigen turn, 
who, together with his brother Gtpys, attempted to 
overthrow the power of their kinsman; but * the 
scheme proved unsuccessful, and ther were defeated 
by Theron at the river Himera, tan which they 1 
established themselves at the sttmu town of Gfr* 


Arched ice in marriage, induced thereto, says Thu- 
cydides, by consideration of his influence at the 
Persian court (Thuc. vi. 59.) He is clearly the 
same who is named as tyrant of Lampsacus in the 
list of those, who were left at the passage of the 
Danube during the Scythian expedition of Dareius. 
(Herod, iv. 138.) (A. If. C.J 

HIPPO'COON ('hnro*4«v), the eldest, but 
natural son of Oebaln# and Bateta, and a step- 
brother of Tyndsreus, Icarios and Arene, at Sparta. 
After his father's death, Hippocoon expelled his 
brother Tyndareus in order to secure the kingdom 
to bmwelf ; but Heracles led Tyndureus back, and 


micus. (Schol. in Find. OL H. 173, Fy6t. vi. 4.) 

3. Brother of Epicydes [Bnftyn , Nfo, 

The proceedings of the two brothers are related 
under the article Brnrrnna, vp to the time whim 
they held the joint command at Syraeuse^ apd 
defended that city against Marcettns. When ©ef 
Roman general, having felled hi aH Ms attacks nfehi 
the city, found himself compelled to torn the ®Sg%' 
into a blockade, it was agreed that while 
continued to hold the command within tHv iraSiv 
Hippocrates should co-operate in othvt dttiM M 
Sicily with Himilco, who had Just Ufedeff at; J life' 
clea with a Huge force. He acoOrdlitgllr 
in breaking bis way through the Hdman 

■ ii ‘■‘- 1 s ' 
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though defeated by Marcell us at Acme, effected a 
junction, with Himilco at Agrigentum, and we find 
him united with that general in the subsequent 
operations in the interior of Sicily. [Himilco, No. 
9.J Marcell us having at- length made himself 
master of the greater part of Syracuse, while 
Acbrodina and the island of Ortygia still held out, 
a final attempt was made by Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco, with their combined forces, to raise the 
siege, but their attacks on the Roman lines were 
unsuccessful, and having encamped in the marshy 
ground on the banks of the Anapus, a pestilence 
broke out among their troops, to which Hippocrates, 
os well as Himilco, fell a victim. (Liv. xxiv. 35 — 
3®, xxv. 26.) I E. H. I).] 

HIPPO'CRATES ('Imroapdriji), historical. 1. 
A citizen of'Sybaris, father of Sinindyrides, who 
was one of the suitors of Agariste, the daughter 
of Cleisthenea, tyrant of Sicyon. (Herod, vi. 127.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Megocles, and brother 
of CJeisthenes, the legislator. He left two children, 
a son named Megocles, and a daughter, Agariste, 
who became tbe mother of the illustrious Pericles, 
(llerod. vi. 131.) 

3. Father of Peisistmtus, the tyrant of Athens. 
The future elevation of his son, but at the same 
time the evils which he was destined to bring upon 
liis country, were foretold to him by a prodigy 
which occurred to him when sacrificing *nt the 
Olympic games. Chiton, the Lacedaemonian, who 
was present, advised him in consequence not to 
marry, but he did not think fit to follow this coun- 
sel. He claimed to be descended from the Homeric 
chief, Nestor. (Herod, i. 59, v. 65.) 

4. An Athenian, son of Xauthippus and brother 

of Pericles. He had three sons who, as well ns 
their father, are repeatedly alluded to by Aris- 
tophanes, os men of a mean capacity aiuLdevoid of 
-education. (Aristoph. Nub. 1001, TAattn. 273, and 
ScUoL ad loot.) . 

5. An Athenian, son of Aripnron, was general, 
together with Demosthenes, in the eighth year of 
the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 424), when the 

i democratic party at Megara, becoming apprehensive 
of the recal of the exiles, and of a revolution in 
consequence, made overtures to the Athenians to 
betray the city into their hands. Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates immediately marched,' with a select 
body of troops, to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and, with the assistance of their partisans, 
made themselves masters of the long walls which 
connected Megara with its port of Nisuea, but 
were unable to effect an entrance into the city 
itself. Thus foiled in part of their enterprise, they 
turned their arms ogainst Nisaca, in which there 
was a Peloponnesian garrison, but this was speedily 
compelled, by wfcnl of provisions, to capitulate, and 
the Athenians became masters of this important 
port. Seasides soon after arrived with a consider- 
able army, and by his influence secured the predo- 
minance of the Lacedaemonian iparty at Megara ; 
but he was unable to effect any thing against N isaea, 
and after having in vain offered battle to the 
Athenian generals, lie withdrew again to Corinth. 
(Th«c. iv. 66—74 i Diod. xii. 66, 67.) Soon after 
thfc a scheme was arranged bg Demosthenes and 
HijppQciokMp in concert with e party in some of the 
Boeotian cities, for the invasion of Boeotia on three 
dlfleMnf points at oitce. In pursuance of this 
' hones attacked by sea the port of 
oit the. Corinthian gulf, while Hippocrates 
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was to seize and -fortify Delium, a spot sscrad to 
Apollo near the frontiers of Attica. Some mistake 
unfortunately took place in their arrangements, and 
Demosthenes had been already repulsed fronPbe- 
fore Siphae when his colleague entered Boeotia. 
Hippocrates, however, occupied Delium without 
opposition, and having foctified it and established a 
garrison there, was returning with his main army 
to Athens, when the Boeotian forces arrived. A 
pitched battle ensued, at a spot between Delium 
and Oropus, just within the v confine§ of Attica, in 
which the Athenians were completely defeated. 
Hippocrates himself fell in the battle, together 
with near a thousand of his troops ; and the loss 
on the Athenian side would have been far greater 
had not the slaughter been interrupted by the 
coming on of the night. The Boeotians at first 
refused to give up the bodies of Hippocrates and 
the others who had fallen in the battle until the 
Athenians should evacuate Delium ; but having 
reduced that post, after a siege of seventeen days, 
they at length restored the dead bodies to their 
countrymen. (Thuc. iv. 76, 77, 09— iOl ; Diod. 
xii. 69, 70 : I J aus. iii. 6. § 1, ix. 6. § 3.) 

6. A Lacedaemonian, first mentioned as lieing 
sent with Epicles to Kuboea, to bring away Hege- 
sandridas and his fleet from thence, after the defeat 
of Mindarus at Cynosseraa, b. c. 411. (Thuc. viii. 
107.) He returned with Hegesandridas to the 
Hellespont, where he acted as second in command 
(im<rro\fvs) to Mindarus during the subsequent 
operations. [Mindarus]. After the decisive 
defeat at Cyzicus (b. c. 410), Hippocrates, on 
whom the chief command now devolved by the 
death of Mindarus, wrote to Sparta the well-kuowu 
and characteristic dispatch, ** Our good fortune is 
at an end ; Mindarus is gone ; the men are hungry ; 
what to do we know not.” (Xen. Hell. i. 1. $ 23.) 
Afteathe arrival of Cratesippidas to take the com- 
mand at the Hellespont, Hippocrates appears to 
have been appointed governor or harmost of Chal- 
cedon ; and when that city was attacked, in the 
spring of 406, by Alcibiades and Thrasvllus, he led 
out his troops to encounter the Athenians, but was 
defeated, and himself fell in the conflict. (Id. i. 3. 
§§ 5, 6 ; Diod. xiii. 66 ; Plut. Alcib. 30.) [E. H.B.] 

111 PP( ACHATES OnwnKpdrvs), literary. 1 . Of 
Chios, a Pythagorean philosopher, who lived about 
il c. 460. He is mentioned chiefly as a mathe- 
matician, and is said to have been the first who 
reduced geometry to a tegular system. He seems 
to have been also engaged in researches respecting 
the square of a circle ; but we have no means of 
judging of his merits as a mathematician, and 
Aristotle ( Ethic, . tul Etui cm. viii. 14) states that in 
every other respect he was a man not above me- 
diocrity. (Comp. Aristot. Sophist. Elenck. i.. 10 ; 
Plut. Solon, , 2 ; Proclus tn Euclid, ii. p. 19 ; Fa-; 
brie. HiU. (trace, vol. i. p. 843, &c ) 

2. One of the executors of the will of the philo- 
sopher Straton of I^ampsacus. (Diog. L&ert, v. ,62.) 
He was probably a philosopher, but is otherwise 
altogether unknown. 

3. Is mentioned in several modem works as m 
comic poet on the authority of Pollux (Onot*. ix. 
57 ; comp. iv. 173) ; but it is now certain that the 
reading in Pollux is corrupt, and that the name 
Xcxratpdrris roust be substituted for it. (See Mst> 
neke. Hid, (Ml. Com. (irate, p. 498, &e.) [L, $.1 

HIPPO'CRATES ( , lwwoKpA'nis) % the warn of 
several physicians, including in the number perhopa 
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the most celebrated medical writer of ancient or 
modem time*, whose fame has probably been partly 
caused by the writings and actions of all the phy- 
sicians of the same name having been attributed to 
one individual, instead of several. This hypothesis 
Is incapable of being proved to be correct ; but it 
may be safely asserted, that it is quite impossible 
that all the stories told of Hippocrates (even if they 
are to be believed at all) can relate to the same in- 
dividual, and also that one man should have 
written all the work? that now form part of the 
Hippocratic collection. More will be said on this 
subject in the article on Hippocrates II., but 
first it will be advisable to notice briefly the other 
physicians of this name, and as several of them 
belonged to the family of the Asclepiadae, the fol- 
lowing genealogical table will enable the reader to 
understand more clearly their relationship : — 

Ntbnt 

I _ 

----- | 

GimkUctu. Chrjrwi. 

", i I 

Mppocr l — {• PotUkiriui. A entries. Etaphm* 
Fliitnanrits fforadeidcs. (\admu>. Jlii>poU>chu*. 

.- 1 — — i i 

Sounder. HifwriATif II.=lior. 

» 

I I i 

Theualut* Filii^Politui. Dragon I. 

, v — . i 

(jonUi. Hippocr*!#* II I. Dracon II. Hip|«cnt«j IV. ;?) 

I 

Hlppomles IV.(') 

• Dracon III. 

Hippocrates I M the fifteenth in descent from 
Aesculapius, the eldest son of Gno»i<hcus, the 
brother of Podaleirius II. and Aeneiu*, and the 
father of Heracleides. He lived probably in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Some ancient critics 
attributed to him the two works Ik Fracturi a and 


Suidas, Thymbraeus of Cos, of the family of the 
Asclepiadae, had two sons named Hippocrates, 
each of whom wrote some medical works. Their 
date is unknown. (Suid. s.v. 'Imroepdvijf.) 

7. Hippocratks VII., son of Praxianax of Ces^ 
who belonged to the family of the Asclepiadae, and, 
wrote some medical works. His date is unknown^ 
(Suid. Ibid.) 

8. H ippocrates, a Greek writer on veterinary 

surgery, who is supposed to have lived about the 
middle of the fourth century after Christ. HI* 
remains are to be found in the collection of writers 
on this subject, first published in Latin by Knel- 
ling, Paris, 1530, fol., and afterwards in Greek 
by Grynaous, Basel, 1537, 4 to. They are also 
added to the editions of Hippocrates published by 
Vander Linden, Lugd. Bat 1865, 8vo., and that 
of Naples 1757, 4 to. They have been also pub- 
lished in a separate form, in Greek, Latin, and 
1 tol inn, Rom. 1814, 8vo. ; edited by P. A. Valen- 
ti ni. (Sec Chonlant, I/andb. der BMeherkunde "fUr 
die Aeltere Medicin.) [W. A. G.) 

HIPPG'CRATES, the second of that name, 
and in some respects the most celebrated physician 
of ancient or modern times ; for not only have his 
writings (or rather those which bear his name) been 
always held in the highest esteem, but his personal 
j history (so far as it is known), and the literary 
j criticism relating to his works, furnish so much 
! matter for the consideration both of the Scholar, the 
! philologist, the philosopher, and the man of letters, 

| that there are few authors of antiquity about whom 
! so much has l>een written. Probably the readers of 
this work will care more for the literary than for the 
| tnediad questions connected with Hippocrates ; and 
accordingly (as it is quite impossible to discuss the 
; whole subject fully in these pages) the strictly 
scientific portion of this article occupies less space 
: than the*critical ; and this arrangement in this 


Dtt Articulis , while others contended that he wrote J place the writer is inclined to adopt the more 
nothing at all. (Jo. Tzetzes, Chil. vii. Hist. 155., j readily, because, while there are many works 
in Fabric. Bibl. Grave, vol. xii. p. 680 ; Poeti j which contain a good account of the scientific 
EpitL ad Artajc., in Hippocr. Opera , vol. iii. p. i merits of the Hippocratic writings, he is not aware 
770 ; Suid. i.v. ‘ImroKparris ; Galen, Comment, in ! of one where the many literary problems arising # 


Hippocr. u De Flat. Viet, in A/orb. A cut." i. 17, j from them have been at once fully diseussed and 
vol. xv. p. 456, Comment, in Ifipjiocr. ** Ik j satisfactorily determined. This task he is far from 


Fraet ” i. 1, vol. xviii. pt. ii. p. 324.) 

2. Hippocrates II. See below. 

3. Hippocrates III., the nineteenth of the 
family of the Asclepiadae, who lived probably in 
the fourth century B. c. He was the son of Thes- 


j thinking that he has himself accomplished, but it is 
j right to give this reason for treating the scientific 
| part of tlie subject much less fully than be would 
| have done had he been writing for R professed 
! medical work. 


sains, and the brother of Goigias and Dracon I I., A parallel has more than once been drawn be- 
and is said by Suidas to have written some medical i tween a the Father of Medicine ** and “the Father 
works. (Jo. Tzetzes, Suidas, U. <x. ; Galen, Com- of Poetry ; "and, indeed, the resemblances between 


meat, in Hippocr. “ De Humor.” i. 1, vol. xvi. 
p. 5.) 

4. Hippocrates IV. was, according to Galen 
(Comment, in Hippocr. 44 De Humor” L 1, vol. 
xvi p. 5), the son of Dracon I., and the grandson 
of the celebrated Hippocrates : he lived in the 
fourth centnry B.C., and is said to have written 
some medical works. Suidas (#. v. ‘lirvovpdr^f, 
and Apdicttv), who, however, seems to have fallen 
'into some confusion [Dracon], makes him the son 
of Dracon II. (and therefore the great grandson of 
the celebrated Hippocrates), the mther of Dracon 
HI. He is said to have been one of the physicians 
to Roxana, the wife of Alexander the Great, and 
to have died in the reign of Cassander, the son of 
Antipater. 

3, 6. Hippocrates V. and VI. According to 


the two, both in their personal and literary history, 
are so evident, that they coaid baldly fail to strike 
any one who was even moderately familiar with 
classical and medical literature. With respect to 
their personal history, the greatest uncertainty 
exists, and our real knowledge is next to nothing ; 
although in the $aie of both personages, wo bate 
professed lives written by Ancient authors, which, 
however, only tend to show still motopfeinlythO 
ignorance that prevails on the subject. Accordingly, 
as might be expected, fable has been bitty In sup- 
plying the deficiencies of history* and was for a 
time fully believdu ; till at length a redaction fal- 
lowed, and an unreasoning credulity Was succeeded 
by an equally unreasonable scepticism, w hich 
reached its climax when it was boldly asserted 
that neither Homer nor H ippocratos badever e*- 

V { ' : ’ J 
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isted. (See Houdart, Etudes aur Flippocrate , p. phon], by Perdiccas II., king of Macedonia,,* 
560.) The few facta respecting him that maybe discovering, by certain external symptoms, thai* 
considered as tolerably well ascertained may be his sickness wa*^ occasioned by his having, fallen in 
told in few words. His father was Heracleides, love with his father’s concubine. Probably the 
who was also a physician, and belonged to the strongest reason against the troth of this story is 
family pf the Asclepiadae. According to Soranus the fact that the time of the supposed cure is quite 
( Vita Hippocr in Hippocr. Opera , vol. iii.), ho irrcconcileable with the commonly received date 6f 
was the nineteenth in- descent from Aesculapius, the birth of Hippocrates ; though M. Littr6, the, 
bat John Tsetses, who gives the genealogy of latest and best editor of Hippocrates, while he 
the fam ily, makes him the seventeenth. His rejects the story as spurious, finds no difficulty in 
mother'* name was Phaenarete, who was said to be the dates (vol. i. p. 3(1). Sbranus, who tells the 
descended from Hercules. Soranus, on the autho- anecdote, says that the occurrence took place after 
city of an old writer who had composed a life of the death of Alexander I., the father of Perdiccas ; 
Hi ppocrates, states that he was born in the island and we may reasonably presume that one or two 
of, (Jos, in the first year of the eightieth Olympiad, years would be the longest interval that would 
that is, B. c. 460 ; and this date is generally elapse. The date of the death of Alexander is 
followed, for jrant of any more satisfactory inform- not exactly known, and depends upon the length of 
ation on the subject, though it agrees so ill with the reign of his son Perdiccas, who died r c. 414. 
some of the anecdotes respecting him, that some The longest period assigned to his reign is forty- 
persons suppose him to have been born about thirty one years, the shortest is twenty-three. This latter 
years sooner. The exact day of his birth was date would place his accession to the throne on his 
known and celebrated in Cos with sacrifices on the father's death, at n. e. 437, at which time Hippo- 
26th day of the month Agrianus, but it is unknown crates would be only twenty-three years old, almost 
to what date in any other calendar this month cor- too young an age for him to have acquired so great 
responds. He was instructed in medical science by celebrity as to be specially sent for to attend a 
his father and by Herodicus, and is also said to foreign prince. However, the date of R c. 437 is 
have been a pupil jjf Gorgias of Leontmi. He the less probable because it would not only extend 
wrote, taught, an<r practised his profession at the reign of his father Alexander to more than 
home ; 'travelled in different parts of the continent sixty years, but would also suppose him to have 
of Greece ; and died at Larissa in Thessaly. Ilis lived seventy years after a period at which he was 
ago at tbo time of his death is uncertain, ns it is already grown up to manhood. For these reasons 
stated by different ancient authors to have been Mr. Clinton ( F. Hell. ii. 2*22) agrees with Dodwell 
eighty-five years, ninety, one hundred and four, in supposing the longer periods assigned to his 
and one hundred and nine. Mr. Clinton places reign to be nearer the truth ; and assumes the nc- 
his death B. c. 357, at the age of one hundred and cession of Perdiccas to have fallen within rc. 454, 
four. He had two sons, Thcssalus and Drucon. at which time Hippocrates was only six years old. 
and a son- in-law. Polybus, all of whom followed This celebrated story has been told, with mom or 
the same profession, and who nre supposed to have less variation, of Erasistratus and Avicenna, besides 
been the authors of some of the works in the being interwoven in the romance of Heliodorus 
Hippocratic Collection. Such are the few and (AeUiioj). iv. 7. p. 171), and the love-letters of 
■canty facts that can be in some degree depended Aristaenetus (Epist. i. 1 3). Galen also says that 
OP respecting the personal history of this cele- a similar circumstance happened to himself. (De 
brated man ; but though we have not the means of Pmenot- ad Epig. c. 6. vol. xiv. p. 630.) The 
writing an authentic detailed biography, we possess story as applied to Avicenna seems to be most 
in these few facts, and in the hints and allusions con- probably apocryphal (see Biogr. Diet . of the 
tained in various ancient authors, sufficient data to l T srf. Know/. Soc. vol. iv. p. 301); and with 
enable us to appreciate the part he played, and the respect to the two other claimants, Hippocrates 
place he held among his contemporaries. We find and Krasistratus, if it be true of either, the pre- 
tbat he enjoyed their esteem as a practitioner, ponderance of historical testimony is decidedly in 
writer, and professor; that he conferred on the favour of the Litter. [Erasistratus.] Another 
ancient and illustrious family to which he belonged old Greek fable relates to his being appointed 
moos honour than he derived from it ; that he ren- librarian at Cos, and burning the books there (or, 
dered the medical school of Cos, to which he was according to another version of the story, at Cnidos,) 
attached, , superior to any which had preceded it or in order to conceal the use he had made of them in 
immediat ely followed it ; and that his works, soon his own writings. This story is also told, with but 
after their publication, were studied and quoted by little variation, of Avicenna, and is repeated of 
Platy, (S«a JL»ittr6’s Hippocr. voL i. p. 43 ; and a Hippocrates, with some characteristic embellish- 
reriew of that work (by the writer of this article) ments, in the European Legends of the Middle 
m thp j&rii. emf For. Aied. Rev. April, 1844, p. Ages. [Anorkar] 

459.) . . ^ ,.y The other fables concerning Hippocrates are to 

, , Upon this slight foundation of historical truth be traced to the collection of Letters, &o. which , 
ha* peon, built a vast superstructure of fabulous under his name, but which are universally rejeci 

and.. it is curious to observe how all these as spurious. The most celebrated of these relateu 
Jams .receive * colouring from the times and coun- to his supposed conduct during the plague of 
.tries |b which they appear to have been fabricated, Athens, which he is said to have stopped by burn- 
whethor by his own countryman before the Chris- ing fires throughout the city, by suspending chap- 

or by the Latin or Arabic writers of the lets of flowers, and by .the use of an antidote, & 
e mss,. One of the stories told of him by composition of which is preserved by Joannes Ac- 
biographers, which most modern critics tuanus (De Meth. Med. v. 6. p. 264, ed. £L $tejpb..) 
,di*PPM. ta regard os bibulous, relates to his j Connected with this, is the pretended letter from 
being sent for, together with Euryplion [Eury Artoxcrxes Longimanus, king of Persia, to Hippo* 

1 1 2 
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crates, inviting him by great offers to come to his 
assistance during a time of pestilence, and the re- 
fusal of Hippocrates, on the ground of his being 
the enemy of his country. 

Another story, perhaps equally familiar to the 
readers of Burton's u Anatomy of Melancholy," 
contains the history of the supposed madness of 
.D^gpocritus, and hia interview with Hippocrates, 
who had been summoned by his countrymen to 
come to his relief. 

If we turn to the Arabic writers, we find 
u Bokrdt " represented as living at Uem9, and 
Studying in a garden near Damascus, the situation 
of which was still pointed out in the time of Abu-1- | 
f&raj in the thirteenth century. ( AbCi-l-faraj, Hist, j 
Dynast, p. 56; Anon. A rab. PhUosoph. Ribl. npud j 
Casiri, Btblioth. Arubico-lHsp. Escur. vol. i. p. *2.'}, 5.) j 
They also tell a story of his pupils taking his por- j 
trait to a celebrated physiognomist named Phile- 
mon^ in order to try his skill ; and that upon his 
saying that it was the portrait of a lascivious old 
man (which they strenuously denied), Hippocrates 
said that he was right, for that he was so bv 
nature, but that be had learned to overcome his 
amorous propensities. The confusion of names 
that occurs in this last anecdote the writer has 
never seen explained, though the difficulty admits 
of an easy and satisfactory solution. It will no ' 
doubt have brought to the reader's recollection the 
similar story tofd of Socrates by Cicero ( Tusc. Disp. 
iv. 37, De Fato, c. 5), and accordingly be will be , 
quite prepared to hear that the Arabic writers had 


erected a statue in his honour as to a divinity i A 
fair lady resolved to prove that this god was a 
nfere mortal ; and, accordingly, having made an 
assignation with him, she let down for him a 
basket from her window. When she had raised 
him half way, she left him suspended in the air 
all night, till lie was found by the emperor in the 
morning, mid thus became the laughing-stock of 
the court. Another story makes him professor of 
medicine in Rome, with a nephew of wondrous 
tnleuts and medical skill, whom he despatched in 
his own stead to the king of Hungary, who had 
sent for him to heal his son. The young leech, by 
his marvellous skill, having discovered that the 
prince was uot the king's own son, directed him to 
feed on “ contmrius drink, contrarius mete, beves 
flesch, and drink the brotlit,” and thereby soon 
restored him to health. Upon his return home 
. laden with presents, “Y poems" became so jealous 
I of his fame, that he murdered him, and afterwards 
j “ lie let all his bokes beme.*’ The vengeance of 
J Heaven overtook him, and he died in dreadful 
• torments, confessing his crime, and vainly calling 
on his murdered nephew for relief. (See Kllis, 
Spec, of Early Enql. Afetr. Roman, vol. iii. p. 39 ; 
Weber, Afetr. Rom. of the 18/A, 14/A, and 15/A 
Cent., iSfc., vol. iii. p. 41 ; Way, FaJJiaujt or Tales 
nf the 12/A and 13/A Cent., 4‘<vSol. ii. p. 173 ; Le- 
grand d 'A ussy, Fabliaux ou Contes, baUejs el Ro- 
mo ns du 1 '2 tine et du 1 3c me Slides, tome i. p. 288 ; 
Lnisclcur Dcslongchamps, Essai snr fes Fables 
hid. i£t\, p. 154, aud Roman des Sept Sages , p. 


confounded the word Sakrut , with My* 

Jtokrat, .and have thus applied to Hippocrates an 
anecdote that in reality telongs to Socrates. The 
nan^e of the physiognomist in Cicero is Zopyrus, 
which cannot have been corrupted into Philemon ; 
but when we remember that the Arabians have no 
/\ and are therefore often obliged to express this 
letter by an F, it will probably appear not unlikely 
that either the writers, or their European trans- 
lators, have confounded Philemon with Polemon. 
This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that Phile- 
mon is said by Abu-l-faraj to have written a work 


* 

If, from the personal history of Hippocrates, wc 
turn to the collection of writings that go under his 
name, the parallel with Homer will be still more 
exact ami striking. In both cases we find a number 
of works, the most ancient, and, iu some respects, 
the most excellent of their kind, which, though 
they have for centuries home the same name, are 
discovered, on the most cursory examination, to 
belong in reality to several different persons. 
Hence lias arisen a question which has for ages 
exercised the learning and acuteness of scholars 
and critics, and which is in both cases still far from 


on Physiognomy, which is true of Polemon, whose 
treatise on that subject is still extant, whereas no 
person of the name of Philemon (as far as the 
writer is aware) is mentioned as a physiognomist 
by any Greek author.* The only objection to 
tni* conjecture is the anachronism of making Pole- 
mon a contemporary of Hipocrates or Socrates; 
but this difficulty will not appear very great to 
any one who is familiar with the extreme igno- 
rance and carelessness displayed by tho Arabic 
writers on all points of Greek history and chro- 
nology. 

It is, however, among the European story- 
tellers of the middle ages that the name of “ Y/x>- 
cras " is most celebrated. Jn one story he is repre- 
sented as visiting Rome during the reign of Au- 
gustus, and restoring to life the emperor's nephew, 
who was just dead ; for which service Augustus 


I being satisfactorily settled. With respect to the 
writings of the Hippocratic Collection, “the first 
! glance," says M. Littre (vol. i. p. 44), “shows that 
1 some are complete in themselves, while others n!re 
merely collections of notes, which follow each other 
without connection, and which arc sometimes hardly 
intelligible. Some are incomplete and fragmentary, 
| others form in the whole Collection particular series, 
which belong to the same ideas and the same 
writer. In a wmrd, how'ever little we reflect on 
the context of these numerous writings, we ate led 
to conclude that they arc not the work of one and 
the same author, 'l'his remark has in' all ages 
struck those persons who have given their atten- 
tion to the works of Hippocrates; and even At the 
time when men tetrnnented on them In the Alex- 
andrian school, they already disputed About their 
authenticity." 


* There is at this present time among the MSS. 
At Leyden a little Arabic treatise on Physiognomy 
which hem’s the name of Philemon , and which (as 
the writer has been informed by a gentleman who 
has compared the two works) bears a very great 
resemblance to the Greek treatise by Polemon. 
(See' Fatal. Btblioth. Lmjdun. p. 461. § 1286.) 


Rut it is not merely from Internal evidence 
(though this of itself would be sufficiently ten- 
vincing) tlrnt we find that the Hippocratic Collec- 
tion is not the work of Hippocrates alone, fof ii so 
happens that in two instances We find a passage 
that has appeared from very curly times At fofMng 
port of this collection, quoted (is belonging' 14 a 
different person. Indeed if Hird hod Writing but 
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internal evidence to guide us in our task of ex- 
amining these writings, in order to decide which 
realty belong to Hippocrates, we should come, to 

S few positive results; and therefore it is neces- 
to collect all the ancient testimonies. that can 
be found ; in doing which, it will appear that 
the Collection, as a whole, can be traced no higher 
than the period of the Alexandrian school, in the 
third century b. c. ; but that particular treatises 
are referred to by the contemporaries of Hippocrates 
and his immediate successors. {Bril, and For. 
Med. Ren. p. 460.) 

We find that Hippocrates is mentioned or re- 
ferred to by no less than ten persons anterior to 
the foundation of the Alexandrian school, and 
among them by Aristotle and Plato. At the time 
of the formation of the great Alexandrian library, 
the different treatises which bear the name of Hip- 
pocrates were diligently sought for, and formed into 
a single collection ; and about this time commences 
the series of Commentators, which has continued 
through a period of more than two thousand years 
to the present day. The first person who is known 
to have commented on any of the works of the 
Hippocratic Collection is Hcrophilus. [Herophi- 
Lus.] The most ancient commentary still in ex- 
istence is that on the treatise “ De Articulis,” by 
Apollonius Citicnsi*. ^Apollonius Citiensis.J 
By far the most voluminous, and at the same time 
by fiir the most valuable commentaries that n main, 
are those of Galen, who wrote several works in 
illustration of the writings of Hippocrates, besides 
those which we now possess. His Commentaries, 
which are still extant, are those on the “ He Na- 
ture Ilominis,” “ Do Salubri Victus Ratline, ” “ De 
llatiene Victus in Morhis Acutis,” “ l , ra< nuti<mos, r ' 
“ Praedictioncs 1.," “ Aphorisini,” “De Morhis 
Vulgaribus I. II. III. VI,” “De Frnoturis,” “De 
Articulis,” “ De OHieina Medici,” and “ De 11 w- 
moribus,” with a glossary of ditfienlt and obsolete 
words, and fragments on the “ De A ere, Aquis, ot 
Locis,” and u De Alimento.” The other ancient 
commentaries that remain are those of Palladius, 
Joannes Alexandrinus, Stephan us Atheniensis, 
Meletius, Theophilus Protospatlmrius, and Dnmns- 
eius ; besides a spurious work attributed to Ori- 
basius, a glossary of obsolete and difficult words by 
Krotianus, and some Arabic Commentaries that 
have never been published. (Bril, and For. Med. 
Rev. p. 461.) 

His writings were held in the highest estceai by 
the ancient Greek and Latin physicians* and most 
of them wero translated into Arabic. (See Wen- 
rich, De Auct. Grace, Vers, ct Comment. Syr. 
Arab, dec.) In the middle ages, however, they 
were not so much studied os those of some other 
authors, whose works ore of a more practical cha- 
racter, and better fitted for being made a class-book 
and manual of instruction. In more modern times, 
on the contrary, the works of the Hippocratic Col- 
lection have, been valued more according to their 
real worth, while many of the most popular medical 
writers of the middlf ages have fallen into complete 
neglect. The number of works written in illustra- 
tion or explanation < of the Collection is very great, 
01, i$ also that of the editions of the whole or any 
pert ,ff the treatises composing it. Of these only a 1 
very few can be here mentioned: a fuller account 
pair* be found in Fabric., BiU Grace . ; Haller, 
i$bt, Medic. PrucU / the first vol. of Kuhn's edi- 
tlo^Tt Hippocrates^ £houlant's dvr Bit - | 
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chcrkttnde fiir die Aeltere Medicin ; Littrd's Hip- 
poerntes ; and other professed bibliographical works. 
I'he works of Hippocrates first appeared in a Latin 
translation by Pabius Calvus, Rom. 1525, fol. The 
first Greek edition is the Aldine* Venet 1526, fol., 
which was printed from MSS. with hardly any 
correction of the transcriber's errors. The first 
edition that had any pretensions to be called a 
critical edition was that by Hieron. Mercufffcis, 
Venet. 1508, fol, Gr. and Lat. ; but this was much 
surpassed by that of A nut. Foesius, Francof. 
1 51/5, fol., Gr. and Lat., which continues to the 
present day to be the best complete edition. Van- 
der Linden's edition (Lugd. Bat. 1665, 8vo. 2 vols. 
Gr. and Lat.) is neat and commodious for refer- 
ence from his having divided the text Into short 
paragraphs. Chartier's edition of the works of 
Galen and Hippocrates has been noticed under 
Galen; ns has also Kiihn's, of which it maybe 
said that its only advantages are its convenient 
size, the reprint of Ackermann’s IJistor. Liter. 
Ilippocr. (from Harless’s ed. of Fab xS Bibl. Gr.) in 
the first vol, and the noticing <on each page the cor- 
responding pagination of the editions of Foes, 
Chartier, and Vander Linden. Bv far the best 
edition in every respect is one which is now in 
the course of publication at Paris, under the super- 
intendence of K. Littr< , of which the first vol. ap- 
peared in 1839, and the fourth in 1844. It 
contains a new text, founded upon a collation of 
the MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris ; a French 
translation ; an interesting and learned general In- 
troduction, and a copious argument prefixed to each 
treatise ; and numerous scientific and philological 
notes. It is a work quite indispensable to every 
physician, critic, and philologist, who wishes to 
study in detail the works of the Hippocratic Col- 
lection, and it has already done much more to- 
wards settling the text than any edition that has 
preceded it ; but at the same time it must not he 
concealed that the editor does not seem to have 
always made the best use of the materials that he 
has had at his command, and that the classical 
render cannot help now and then noticing a mani- 
fest want of critical (and even at times of gram- 
matical) scholarship. 

The Hippocratic Collection consists of more 
than sixty works ; and the classification of these, 
and assigning each (as far as possible) to its 
proper author, constitutes by far the most diffi- 
cult question connected with the ancient medical 
writers. Various have been the classifications 
proposed both in ancient and modern times, and 
various the rules by which theii authors were 
guided ; some contenting themselves with following 
implicitly the opinions of Galen and Erotianus, 
others arguing chiefly from peculiarities of style, 
while a third class distinguished the books accord- 
ing to the medical and philosophical doctrines 
contained in them. An account of each of these 
classifications cannot be given here, much less can 
the objections that may be brought against each be 
pointed out: upon the whole, the writer is inclined 
to think M. Littrl's superior to any that has pre- 
ceded it ; but by no means so unexceptionable as 
to do away with the necessity of a new one. The 
following classification, though far enough from* 
supplying the desideratum, atffen in several in- 
stances from any former one : it is impossible here 
for tho writer to fyve more than the results of his 
investigation, referring for the data on which his 
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or genealogical view of the different divisions and n*pi N oti<ro»v A, Do Morbis i. (voi. li. p. 165); ttupl 
subdivisions of the Collection will be the best cal- *E nrapefyovy De Septimestri Partu (y<3. i. p. 444)y 
culated to pnt the reader at once in possession of II«pl 'OKrap.r\vov % De Octimeslri Partu (/vol. i. p, 
the whole hearings of the subject. 455) ; *Ent8i)pUev Bi€\la B, A, Z, Epulemiorum* 
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or De Morbis Popularibus, , ii. iv. vi. (vol. iii. pp, 
428, 511, 583) ; Ilfpl Xqu&i', De I/umoribus (vol, 
i. p. 120); Ilf pi ‘Typwv Xpj<nos t De Um Liqui - 
Jorum (vol. ii. p. 153). 

Class VI., containing Ilf pi ronjv, De Cenitura 
(vol. i. p. 371) ; n«pl Quaiot Tlat8loo t De Nature 
Ptieri (vol. i. p. 382) ; Ilfpl NoJocwi' A, De Morbts 
iv. (vol. ii. p. 324) Ilfpl r«/vaiKf»W, De Mu- 
lierum Morljis (vol. ii. p 606) ; Ilepl Tlap9evlwv t 
De Virginum Mar his (vol. ii. p. 526 ) ; TI«pl *A <po~ 
pu*\ De Sier dibits (vol. iii. p. 1). 

Class VII., containing 'EiriSrjgtnv BiffXfa E, H, 
Fpidemiorum , or De Morbis Popularibus V. ,vii. 
(vol. iii. pp. 545, 631) ; IIe f l Kap5(rjr, De Cords 
(vol. i. p. 485) ; Ilepl Tpopfjy, De Alimento (vol. ii. 
p. 17) ; Ilepl 2dpKa)i', De Cumibus (vol. i. p. 424); 
Ilfpl *E SbopdSuVy De Septimanis s a work which no 
Class I., containing npoyvacmKdv, Praenotioncs ■ longer exists in Greek, but of which M. Littr4 
or Prognosticon (vol. i. p. 88, ed. Kuhn); ’A <po- j has found a Latin translation ; TlpoflfaTut6v B, 
ptFjUOt, Aphorisnti (vol. iii. p. 706); ’E»«5 ripiwv 1 Prorrhetica (or Praedictiones) ii. (vol. i. p. 185) ; 
B t€\ia A, r, De Morbis 1‘opularihus (or Kpidcmi- j Ilfpl 'Ocrriuiv thiaios, JJerSatjtra Oxsiunt, a work 
orum >, lib. i. and iii. (vol. i. pp. 382, 467); rifpl j composed entirely of extracts from other treatises 
A mints ’OJfw, De Rations Vietits in Morbis ; of the Hippocratic Collection, and from other ati- 
Acutisy or De Diaeta Acutorum. (voL ii. p. 25); . cient authors, and which therefore M. Littre is 
Ilfpl 'Aipnv, TSdrwv, Towuvy De A ire, Aquis, et j going to suppress entirely ( vol. i. p. 502) ; Ilepl 
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Lads (vol. i. p. 523) ; Ilfpl r&v iv Kf<poAp Tpot- 
pArttVj De Capitis Vulneribus (vol. iii. p. 346). 

Class II., containing Ilfpl ’Apxafijs ’I rjrpjx^v, 
De Prisca Medidna (vol. i. p. 22) ; Ilfpl "A odptnv, 
De Ariiculis (vol. iii. p. 135); Ilfpl 'Ajfjouv, De 
Fraetis (vol. iii. p.64); MoxXixds, MochHcus or 
Vectiarius (vol. iii. p. 270) ; “Opnos, Jusjurundum 
(vol. L p. 1) ; (vol. i. p. 3); Ilepl 

‘EAirifr, De Ulcerihus (vol. iii. p. 307); Ilepl 
XuptyyttVy De Fistulis (vol. iii. p. 329); Tltpi 


'AbivoiVy De. (ilandulis (vol. i. p. 491); Ilfpl 
’IrjrpoGy De Medico (vol. i. p. 5(j) ; Ilfpl Ed- 
(TXVMOcrvv7]Ty De Decent i 1/ubitu (vol. i. p. 66) ; 
Ilapa-jryeAiot, Praeccptiones (vol. i. p. 77) ; Ilfpl 
' AvaToprisy Dc Anatomia (or De Resections Cor- 
porum) (vol. iii. p. 379) ; Ilfpl ‘O 8ovro<pvti)S, De 
Dentitionc (vol. i. p. 482) ; Ilepl 'EyKararofiris *Ep i- 
SputWy De Rese.ctionc I'oetus ( vol. iii. p. 376) ; Ilfpl 
"Ch foot, De. Pisu (vol. iii. p. 42) ; II«pl Kpnr/wv, De 
Crisibus (or De J udicationibus) (vol. i. p. 136); 


AUtopfrc&iaiPy De Haemorrhoidibus ( vol. iii. p. 340); Ilepl Kpuriguvy De Dicbus Criticis (or De Diebus 
Kar* 'IqrptLOVy De Offidna Medici (vol. iii. p. 48) ; Jwlicatoriis) (vol. i. p. 149) ; Ilepl ^bappuLuttVy De 
Hep! 'Ipqx Nov crow, De JMorffo macro (vol. i. Aledicnincutis Purqatitis (vol. iii. p. 855;. 

Class V'UI., containing *E wurroXaL, Fpistolas 
■ Class im containing T\po$j>itriK6v A, Pror- ( vol. iii. p. 769) ; TlptaSeuriKbs 0*<r<m*o8 t That- 
rkeiicOy (HttPraediciionex i. (vol. i. p. 157); Keeoxal salt Ixguti Oratio (vol. iii. p. 83J); %m$dpuof t 
npoyveSasiSy Coacae Praenotioncs (vol. i. p. 234). Oratio ad Jra»»(voI. iii. p. 830) ; A6ypa 'A(hj- 
Qass IV n containing Ilepl Qvoios 'Avdptbrov, valwv, A theniensium Senates Consultant (vol. iii. p. 
De Natura Hommis (vol. i. p. 348) ; Ilepl Ai airijs 829). 

*Tytfirif*, De Salubri Vidus Rat tone. (?) (vol. i. Each of these classes requires a few words. of 



De 8uperfoetati(me(?) (vol. i. p. 460). 1 those works of whose genuineness there has never 

Class V., containing Ilepl *u< twv, De, Flntiitus been any doubt To this there is perhaps one ex- 
(toI. i* p. 669) ; n«pl Timsv r&v ear' y AvQpwnt ov, ception, and that relating to the very Work whose 
De Loots in Homine (vol. ii. p. 101); Ilepl Teyvnr, genuineness one would perhaps least expect tofiod 
De Arie(t) (vol. i. p. 5); Ilepl AiairtfSy De Diaeta, called in question, as it is certainly that by which 
or De Vidus Rations (vol. i. p. 625); Ilfpl 'Em- Hippocrates is most popularly known. Some doubt# 

have arisen in the minds of sareral eminent ^critiqf 
* Some of the readers of this work may perhaps as to the origin of the Aphorjjpn*, ana indeed ; the 
be interested to hear that a strictly philological clas- discussion of the genuineness of tips work may .bp 
siheation of the works of the Hippocratic Collection said to be an epitome of the questions relating; to 
is still a desideratum ; and that, as this is in fact the whole Hippocratic Collection, ^Waftnffbptpa 
'almost the only question connected with the subject very celebrated work, which hasfrom eorly^mes 
which has not by this time been thoroughly ex- borne the name of Hippocrates, but of which apityp 
amined, any scholar who will undertake the work parts have always been condemned as i spursppfe 
will be doing good service to the cause of ancient Upon examining those portions tbat.wp coimidfaqgi 
nodical literature. to be genuine, we observe that the ’greater, ppjR .of 
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ttie first three sections agrees almost word for word 
with passages to be found in bis acknowledged 
wofks ; while in the remaining sections we find 
peri ten ces taken apparently from spurious or doubt* 
ful treatises ; thus adding greatly to our difficulties, 
inasmuch as they sometimes contai^ doctrines and 
theories opposed to those which we find in the 
works acknowledged to be genuine. And these 
facts are (in the opinion of the critics alluded to) 
to be accounted for in one of two ways : either 
Hippocrates himself in his old age (for the Apho- 
risms have always been attributed to this period of 
his life) put together certain extracts from his own 
works, to which were afterwards added other sen- 
tences taken from later authors ; or else the col- 
lection was not formed by Hippocrates himself, but 
by some person persons after his death, who 
made aphoristical extracts from his works, and 
from those of other writers of a later date, and the 
whole was then attributed to Hippocrates, because 
he was the author of the sentences that were most 
valuable, and came first in order. This account of 
the formation of the Aphorisms appears extremely 
plausible, nor does it seem to be any decisive ob- 
jection to say, that we find among them sentences 
which are not to be met with elsewhere ; for, 
when we recollect how many works of the old 
medical writers, and perhaps of Hippocrates himself, 
are lost, it is easy to conceive that these sentences 
may have been extracted from some treatise that is 
no longer in existence. It must however be con- 
fessed that this conjecture, however plausible and 
probable, requires farther proof and examination 
before it can be received as true. 

The second class is one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory in the writer's own opinion, and affords at 
the same timeacurious instance of the impossibility 
of satisfy ing even those few persons in Europe whose 
opinion on such a matter is really worth asking ; 
for, upon submitting the classification to two friends, 
one of whom is decidedly the most learned phy- 
sician in Great Britain, and the other one of the 
best medical critics on the continent, be was ad- 
vised by the one to call this class “Works profxibty 
written by Hippocrates,” and by the other to trans- 
fer them (with one exception) to the class of 
M Works certainly not written by Hippocrates.” 
The amount of probability in favour of the genuine- 
ness of all these works is certainly by no means 
equal ; e. g. the two little pieces called the “ Oath,” 
and the “ Law,” though commonly considered to 
be the work of the same author, and to be in- 
timately connected with each other, seem rather to 
belong to different periods, the former having all 
the simplicity, honesty, and religious feeling of an- 
tiquity, the latter somewhat of the affectation and 
declamatory grandiloquence of a sophist. How- 
ever, as alt or these books have been considered to 
be genuine by some critics of more or less note, it 
seemed better to defer to their authority at least 
so for as to allow that they' might perhaps have 
been written by Hippocrates himself. 

The 'ttVo works which constitute the third class, 
arid' whi^t' are probably the oldest medical writings 
that have been supposed with some proba- 
bility to conslit. at least in part, of the inscriptions 
dfi the 'fotivq tablets placed m the temple Of Aescu- 
* »us by 'those who hod recovered their health, 
‘kdf Certainly constituted one of the sources from 
clfthe medical knowledge of Hippocrates was 
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In the fourth class are placed those works which 
were certainly not written by Hippocrates himself, 
which were probably either contemporary or but 
little posterior to him, and whose authors have 
been, with more or less degree of certainty, dis- 
covered. The works De Natura Hominix, and De 
Salubri Victus Ratione, are supposed by M. Littre 
to have been written by the same author, because 
it is said by Galen that in many old editions these 
two treatises formed but one ; and this author he 
concludes to have been Polybus, the son-in-law of 
Hippocrates (vol. i. pp. 46, 346, &c.), because a 
passage is quoted by Aristotle {Hist. A nun. iii 3), 
and attributed to Polybus, which is found word for 
word in the work De Natura Homtnis (voL i. p. 
364). For somewhat similar reasons, Eurypbon 
has been supposed to be the author of the second 
and third books De Morbis , and the work De 
Natura Muliebri [Euryphon] ; and also (though 
with much less show of reason) a certain Leo- 
phnnes, or Cleophanes (of whom nothing whatever 
is known), to have written the treatipe De Super - 
foetatione (Littr£, vol. i. p. 386). 

In the fifth class there is one treatise {De Dir 
aeta) in which an astronomical coincidence with 
the calendar of Eudoxus has been pointed to the 
writer by a friend, which (as far as he is aware) 
has never been noticed by any commentator on 
Hippocrates, and which seems in some degree to 
fix the date of the work in question. If the ca- 
lendar of Eudoxus, as preserved in the Apparentiae 
of Ptolemy and the calendar of Geminus (see 
Petav. Uranol. pp. 64, 71), be compared with part 
of the third book De Diaeta (vol. i. pp. 711 — 715), 
it will be found that the periods correspond so 
exactly, that (there being no other solar calendar 
of antiquity in which these intervals coincide so 
closely, and all through, but that of Eudoxus), it seems 
a reasonable inference that the writes of the work 
/A: Diaeta took them from the calendar in ques- 
tion. If this be granted, it will follow that the 
author must have written this work after the year 
I*, c. 381, which is the date of the calendar of Eu- 
doxus ; and, as Hippocrates must have been at 
least eighty years old at that time, this conclusion 
will agree quite well with the general opinion of 
ancient and modem critics, that the treatise in 
question was probably written by one of his im- 
mediate followers. 

The sixth class agrees with the sixth class of 
M. Littr£, who, with great appearance of proba- 
bility, supposes it to form a connected series ef 
works written by the same author, whose name if 
quite unknown, and of whose date it can only be 
determined from internal evidence that he must 
have lived later than Hippocrates, and before the 
time of Aristotle. 

The works contained in this and the seventh 
class have for many centuries formed part ef the 
Hippocratic Collection without having any right to 
such an honour, and therefore are not genuine ; 
but, as it does not appear that their anthers were 
guilty of assuming the name ef Hippocrates, or 
that they have represented the state ef medical 
science ns in any respect different from what it 
really was in the times in which they wrote, there 
is no reason for denying their authenticity. And 
in this respect they are to be regarded with a very 
different eye from the pieces wlHch form the last 
class, which are neither genuine nor authentic, but 
mere forgeries ; which display indeed ^ere and 
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there wrae ingenuity and skill, but which are still 
sufficiently fall of difficulties and inconsistencies to 
betray at once their origin. 

So much space has been taken up with the pre- 
liminary, -but most indispensable step of determin- 
ing which arc the genuine works of Hippocrates, 
and which are spurious, that a very slight sketch 
of lus opinions is all that can be now attempted/ 
and for a fuller account the reader must be referred 
to the works of Le Clerc, Haller, Sprengel, &c., or 
to some of those which relate especially to Hippo- 
crates. He divides the causes of disease into two 
principal classes ; the one comprehending the in* 
fluence of seasons, climates water, situation, &c., 
and the other consisting of more personal and pri- 
vate causes such as result from the particular kind 
and amount of food and %xcrcise in which each 
separate individual indulges himself. The modifi- 
cations of the atmosphere dependent on different 
seasons and climates is a subject which was suc- 
cessfully treated by Hippocrates and which is still 
far from exhausted by all the researches of modem 
science. He considered that while heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness succeeded one another 
throughout the year, the human body underwent 
certain analogous changes which influenced the 
diseases of the period ; and on this basis was j 
founded the doctrine of pathological constitutions I 
corresponding to particular conditions of the at- 
mosphere, so that, whenever the year or the season 
exhibited a special character in which such or such 
a temperature prevailed, those persons who were j 
exposed to its influence were affected by a series of j 
disorders all bearing the same stamp. (How 
plainly the 6ame idea runs through the Observati- 
on e* Mediate of Sydenham, our “ English Hippo- 
crates ” need not be pointed out to those who are 
at all familiar with his works.) The belief in the 
influence which different climates exercise on the 
human frame follows naturally from the theory just 
mentioned ; for, in fact, a climate may be con- 
sidered as nothing more than a permanent season , 
whose effects may be expected to be more power- 
ful, inasmuch as the cause is ever at work upon 
maqjkind. Accordingly, Hippocrates attributes to 
cliMe both the conformation of the body and the 
disptHUlSgfc of the mind — indeed, almost every 
thing ; jpaLif the Greeks were found to be hardy 
freemen,? and the Asiatics effeminate slaves, he 
accounts for the difference of their characters by 
that of the climates in which they lived. With 
respect to the second class of causes producing 
disease, he attributed all sorts, of disorders to a 
videos system of diet, which, whether excessive 
or defective, he considered to be equally injurious ; 
and in the same way he supposed that, when bo- 
dily exercise was either too much indulged in or 
entirely neglected, the health was equally likely to 
suffer, though by different forms of disease. Into 
all the minutiae ef the ** Humoral Pathology " (as 
it was called), which kept its mound in Europe as 
the prevailing doctrine of all the medical sects for 
mom than twenty centuries, it would be out of 
place te enter here. It will be sufficient to remind 
the reader that the four fluids or humours of the 
body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
were sup pos e d to be the primary seat of disease ; 
that health was the result of the due combination 
(or crests) ef tMse, and that, when this enuris 
was disturbed, disease was the consequence ; that, 
i* tha cafpue of# disorder that was proceeding fe- 
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vourablv, those humours underwent a certain 
change in quality (or cootion), which w** the sign 
of returning health, as preparing the way for the 
expulsion of the morbid matter, or crisis ; and that 
these crises had a tendency to occur at certain' 
stated periods, which were henee called “ critical ' 
days.’* (Sr it. and For. Med. Fee.) 

The medical practice of Hippocrates was cautious 
and feeble, so much so, that he was in after- times 
reproached with letting his patients die, by doing 
nothing to keep them alive. It consisted chiefly, 
in watching the operations of nature, and pro- ’ 
mnting the critical evacuations mentioned above ; 
so that Attention to diet and regimen was tho 
principal and often the only remedy that he em- 
ployed. Several hundred subgance* have been 
enumerated which are used roedmnally in different 
parts of the I lippocmtic Collection ; of these, by 
far the greater portion belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, as it .would be in vain to look for any • 
traces of chemistry in these early writings. In 
surgery, he is the author of the frequently.quoted 
maxim, that “ what cannot be cured by medicines 
is cured by the knife ; and what cannot be cured 
by the knife is cured by fire.” The anatomical 
knowledge displayed in different ports of the Hip- 
pocratic Collection is scanty and contradictory, so 
much so, that the discrepancies on this subject 
constitute an important criterion in deciding the 
genuineness of the different treatises. 

With regard to the personal character of Hip- 
pocrates, though he says little or nothing expressly 
about himself, yet it is impossible to avoid drawing 
certain conclusions from the characteristic passages 
scattered through the pages of his writings. He 
was evidently a person who not only had hud 
great experience, but who also knew how to turn 
it to the best account ; and the number of moral 
reflections and apophthegms that we meet with in 
his writings, some of which (as, for example, 

“ Life is short, and Art is long ”) have acquired a 
sort of proverbial notoriety, show him to have 
been a profound /htokcr. He appears to have felt 
the moral obligations and responsibilities of his 
profession, and often tries to impress upon bis 
readers the duties of care and attention, and kind- 
ness towards the sick, saying that a physician’s 
first and chief consideration ought to bo the re- 
storing his patient to health. The style of the 
Hippocratic writings, which are in tbe Ionic dialect, 
is so concise as to be sometimes extremely obscure; 
though this charge, which is as old M the time of 
Gnlen, is often brought too indiscriminately against 
the whole collection, whereas it applies, in feet, 
especially only to certain treatises, which Mem to 
Ik* merely a collection of notes, sach. as IM //•- . 
morihut. De Alimento , IM Qfitem* Medici, Ac. in 
those writings, which are universally allowed to be 
genuine, we do not find thie excessive brevity, 
though even these are in general by ne means easy* 
(//hi. and For. Med. Jtev.) 

Of the great number of books published on the ■ 
subject of the Hippocratic Collection, only aveiy 
few of the most modem and moot umfol can 
be here enumerated ; a fuller list may W fent 
in Choulant’s I/andb. dor /M dmbm d o ftlr die 
Aeltere Median, or bis AM Mcdk+Hi* 
tor. f or in Ackermann’s Hictori* JAkraan ififlpe* 
eratif. Ftfesii Ooconomia Jldtjpjpccrndr .is* j, a . 
copious and learned lexicon, pnbhahed in 
Franeof. 1588, and Gener. 1862* 8pc t ng » l V 
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Apofajfa deg ffippocr. nnd 'seiner G ntkdmtte 
(Leipz.1789, 1792, 2 vols. 8v0.), contains, among 
othferr matter, a German translation of some of the 
gtfnUJnU treatises, with a valuable commentary. 
The treatise by Ermerins, De Hippocr. Doctrina a 
l*rogrtostice orhtnda (Lugd. Bat. 1832, 4to.), de- 
serves to be carefully studied ; as also does Link's 
dissertation, Ueber die Theorien in den Hippocra- 
tiechen Sekriflen , nebst liemerkttngen uber die Echt- 
heit dieser Sekriflen , in the ** Abhandlungen • d§r 
Berlin. Akadem.” 1 8 1 4, 1 8 1 5. Gruner's Censura 
Librarian Hippocratcorutn qua vert a falsis, intcgri 
a msppositis segtegantur, Vratislav. 1772, 8vo., con- 
tains a useful account of the amount of evidence in 
favour of each treatise of the collection, though his 
conclusions nre not always to be depended on. See 
also Houdart, Etudes Histor. et Crit . stir la Vie et 
la Do etrjm i d* Hippocr. Paris, 1836, 8vo.; Petersen, 
Ifippod W Nomine quae*circum/eruntur Scripta ad 
Temporis Rationes dispos. Hamburg, 1839, 4 to. ; 
Meixnor, Newt Priifung der Eehtheit und Rcihefolge- 
Sammtlicher Schrifen Hippocr., Miinchen, 1836, 
1837, Hvo. [W. A. G.j 

HIPPODAMEIA ( f Iwiro8dju«ia). 1 . A daughter 
of OenomaOs. [Oenomaus and Pri.ops.] 

2. A daughter of Atrax, and wife of Peirithous. 
[PBiHiTHora.] 

3. The wife of Alcathnus, nnd eldest daughter of 
Andrises, was the favourite of her parents. (Horn. 
II. xiii. ’430, &c.) 

4. The real name of Priseis (the daughter of 
Brises), the beloved slave of Achilles. She was 
originally married to Mynes, who was slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Lyruesus. (Schol.w/ Horn. 
If* i. 184; Horn. II. ii. 689, xix. 291* &c, ; 
Dictys C’ret. ii. 17.) 

3. The wife of Amyntor, and mother of Phoenix. 
(Hast .ad Horn, p.762; Horn. It. ix. 450.) [L.S.] 

H IPPO'DAMAS ClmroSdftas). 1 . The father 
of Perimela, the beloved of Aehelous. I AciiKf-ors.] 

2. A son of Priam, wns slain by Achilles. ( I lorn. 
II. xx. 400 ; Apoilnd. iii. 12 f § 5.) [L. S.J 

H I PPO'DAMUS ('IsvrdBtt^tor ; the etymological 
origin of the name is no doubt the same as that of 
the Homeric word Umibapos, which 60 frequently 
occnrs as an epithet,' Snd once as a proper name. If. 
xi. 335 ; Aristophanes, however, Equif. 327, uses 
it with tho «, as if it Were a Doric form from Tmros 
and frjpos ; but this must be by way of some joke, 
for we cannot suppose shell an absurd compound to 
have existed as a proper name.) llippodamus was 
a most distinguished Greek architect, a native of 
Miletus, and the son of Euryphon or Eurycobn. 
His dune rests on his construction, not of single 
buildings, but of whole dries, llis first great work 
was the town of Peinteeus, which Themistocles had 
made a tolerably secure port fbr Athens, but which 
was first formed into a regularly-planned town by 
Hippo&anhuij under the auspices of Pericles. It 
hasbeen dearly shown by Muller (Attifia, in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclop'ddie, vol. vi. p. 222, and 
JJWtsti V0l» ; it' p.‘251,' 2nd edit.) that this work 
must be rafbtved to the abe of Pericles, not to that 
of Th emhtoclefe. The change* which Hippodamus 
introduced wvft'the substitution of broad straight 
streets* *roisingeaeh other at right angles, fbr the 
crookfcd naWow streets, with angular crossings, 
whfohlfed befbre prevailed throughout the greater 
part, if = not She whole, of Greece. When the 
Attontofts 1 founded’ their colony of Thurii, on the 
site of the oncieht Bybaris (*. c.443),Hippodamus 
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Went out with the colonists, ^and was the architect 
of the new city. Hence he is often chlled a ThU- 
rian. He afterwards built Rhodes (b. c. 408-7). 
How he came to be connected with a Dorian state, 
and one so hostile to Athens, we do not know ; 
but much light would be thrown on this subject, 
and on the whole of the life of Hippodamus, if we 
could determine whether the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes {E<juit. 327) is right or wrong in identify- 
ing him with the father of the Athenian politician 
and opponent of Cleon, Archeptolemus. This ques- 
tion is admirably discussed by Hermann (see 
below), but no certain concision can be attained. 
Wo learn from Aristotle that Hippodamus devoted 
great attention to the political, as well as the archi- 
tectural ordering of cities, and that he wished to 
have the character of knowing all physical science. 
This circumstance, with a considerable degree of 
personal affectation, caused him to be ranked among 
the sophists, nnd it is very probable that much of 
the wit of Aristophanes, in his Birds , is aimed at 
Hippodamus. (Aristot. Polit. ii. 5, and Schneider’s 
note ; Hcsycb. s. v. ‘ Imr oddfiov vi pear is ; Phot. s. v. 
'\inro8dpov viptais ; Harpocr. s. v. 'InwoSdpsia ; 
I)iod. xii. 10; Strab. xiv. p. 654 ; C. F. Hermann, 
DLqmtatio de Hijipodumo Alilesio , Marburg. 1841, 
4tn.) [P. S.] 

H1PPOLA1TIS {'ImroKuins), a surname of 
Athena at llippola in Laconia. (Paus. iii. 25. 

§ 6.) [L. S.] 

IIIPPO'LOCHHS (W<fAo*o»). 1. A son of 

Bellerophontes and Philouoe or Anticleia, nnd 
father of (Jlaueus, the Lycian prince. (Horn. 7/. 
vi. 197, 206 ; Apollod. ii. 3. § 2 ; Pind. OL xiii. 
82 .) 

2. A son ■ of Antimnchus, was slain by Aga- 
memnon. (Horn. //. xi. 145.) [ii S.J 

HIPPO' LOCJl US flirwo'Aoxov). 1. One of 
the thirty tvmnts nt Athens. (Xen. Ifcll. ji. 3. 

§ 2 -) 

2. A Thessalian, who commanded a body of 
horse in the service of Ptolemy Philopntor, with 
which he deserted to Antiochus the Great, during 
the war in Syria, n. o. 218. He was immediately 
afterwards detached by Antiochus, together w|ldi 
Corneas, who had deserted about the same 
defend the province of Samaria. lie 
mentioned as commanding the Greek mehiiiuuriee 
in the service of Antiochus nt the battle of Raphia, 
lie. 217. (Polyb. v. 70, 71, 79.) 

3. A Thessalian, who wns sent by the Larissae* 
ana, at the commencement of the war with Anti- 
ochus (n. c. 192), to occupy Pherae with a strong 
garrison, but, l»eing unable to reach that place, he 
fell back upon Scotussa, where he and his troops 
were soon after compelled to surrender to Anti* 
ochus, but were dismissed in safety. (Liv. xxxri. 
9.) 

4. An Aetolian, one of those sent prisoners to 

Rome, at the instigation of Lyciscus, no being dis- 
posed to favour the cause of Perseus, in preference • 
to that of Rome. (Polyb. xxvii. 18.) [E. H. B.] 

HIPPO'LOCHUS (TinrdAox«x). 1. The se- 
cond in descent from Aesculkpius, the son of Podu* 
lirius and Syme, and the father of BosUatus I n 
who may be supposed to have lived in the twelfth 
century ac.* (Jo. Tretses, CAd. vii. AftW. !55, ht 
Fabr. Bibl. Grace, vol. xii. p; 680, pd.'vet.) 

2. The sixteenth of the family ofthe AsclepMas, 
the son of Elaphtis, who lived probably to the 1 fifth 
century »• a, and was one of the chief petsons hi 
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the island of Cos* (The* sal i Orat. ad Aram, in 
Hippocr. Optra, vol. iii. p. 840.) [W. A. G.j 

HIPPO'LYTE ('IinroAJnj ). 1. A daughter 
of Ares and Otrera, was queen of the Amasons, 
and a sister of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore, 
as an emblem of her dignity, a girdle given to her 
by her hither ; and when Heracles, by the com- 
mand of Eurystheus, came to fetch this girdle, H ip- 
poly te was slain by Heracles. (Heracles ; Hygin. 
Fab. 30.) According to another tradition, Hippo- 
lyte, with an army of Amazons, inarched into 
Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for having 
carried off Antiope ; tyut being conquered by The- 
seus, she fled to Megara, where she died of grief, 
and was buried. Her tomb, which was shown 
there in later times, had the form of an Amazon's 
shield* (Paus. i. 41. § 7; Plut. Tkes . *27; Apollod. 
ii. 5. § 9; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 968.) In some ac- 
counts Hippolyte is said to have been married to 
Theseus instead of Antiope. Euripides, in his 
Hippolytt m, makes her the mother of Hippolytus. 

2. The wife of Acastus, according to Pindar 
(Afem. iv. 57, v. 26); but Apollodorus calls her 
Astvdameia. [Acastus.] [L. S.] 

HIPPO'LYTUS (TnrrfAvros). 1. One of the 
giants who was killed by Hermes. (Apollod. i. 6. 
§ 2 .) 

2. A son of Theseas by Hippolyte or Antiope. 
(Schol. ad Arvfioph. Ran. 873; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
449, 1 329, 1 332 ; Eurip. Hippo!.') After the 
death of the Amazon, Theseus married Phaedra, 
who fell desperately in love with Hippolytus ; but 
as the passion was not responded to by the step- 
son, she brought accusations against him before 
Theseus, as if he had made improper proposals to 
her. Theseus thereupon cursed his son, and re- 
quested his father (Aegeus or Poseidon) to destroy 
bun. (Cic. de Nat. Dtor. iii. 31, de Ojf’. i. 10 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. vi. 445, vii. 76*1.) Once therefore, 
when Hippolytus was riding in his chariot along 
the sea-coast, Poseidon sent a bull forth from the 
water. The horses were frightened, upset the 
chariot, and dragged Hippolytus till he was dead. 
Theseus afterwards learned the innocence of his 
soft, and Phaedra, in despair, made away with her- 
Asclepius restored Hippolytus to life again, 
and, according to Italian traditions, Artemis placed 
him, infer the name of Virbins, under the protec- 
tion of the nymph Egeria, in the grove of Aricia, 
in Latinm, where he was honoured with divine 
worship. (Hygin. Fab. 47 , 49; Apollod. iii. 10. 

§ 3; Or. Met. xv. 490, Ac., Fast. iii. 265, vi. 737; 
Herat. Cam. iv. 7.25; comp. Virbius.) There 
was a monument of his at Athens, in front of the 
temple of Themis. ( Paus. i. 22. § 1.) At Troe- 
zene, where a tomb of Hippolytus was shown, 
there was a different tradition about him. (Paus. 
i. 22. 8 2 ; comp. Eurip. Hippolytus.) 

There are two other mythical personages of this 
name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5; Diod. iv. 31.) [L. S.] 
HIPPO'LYTUS ((TmrdAvTof). 1. An early 
ecclesiastical writer of considerable eminence, but 
whose real history is so uncertain, that almost 
every leading point ef it is much disputed. He 
appears to have lived early in the third century ; 
and the statement commonly received for a long 
time was, that he was bishop of Partus Romanus 
(the harbour of Rome), at the mouth of the Tiber 
(for which the Paschal Chronicle is one of the ear- 
liest authorities, if not the earliest), and that he 
suffered martyrdom under Alexander Severus, or 
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I about his time, being drowned inaditch srpitM 
I of water. That his learning was greqt, and his 
writings numerous, we have the testimony of Eu 4 > 
sebius and Jerome, the earliest writers was speak 
of him. They both speak of him as a bishop, 
but without naming his see (for the passage in tbs 
Chronica of Eusebius, in which he is called iria Ka- 
ros n dprov rod /card ‘PftJjuijv, is evidently corrupt), 
and Jerome expressly asserts that he could not 
ascertain it. His episcopal dignity, in the common 
understanding of the word Mo kotos, is disputed 
by C. A. Heumann, who contends that he was 
“ pniefectus ” of the port of Ostia ; but we aft not 
aware that this opinion has found any supporters. 
(Heumann, Primitiae (Jotting. No. xvii. p. 239.) 

As Eusebius thrice mentions Hippolytus, in im- 
mediate connection with Beryllut, bishop of fiostra 
in Arabia, it is contended by Le Moyne, Assb- 
mani ( BiU . Orient, vol. iii* p. i. «. vii. p4P>)« and 
others, that Hippolytus was also an Arabian bishop, 
and Le Moyne contends that he was a native oC 
that country. In the treatise Do Duabrn Naturia, 
generally regarded as a work of pope Gelasius I. 
[Gel a si us. No. 3], he is called u Arabian Metro- 
politan* but this, so far as his metropolitan rank is 
concerned, is an error, the probable origin of which 
is pointed out by Basnage. The ignorance of 
Jerome as to his see, and the mistake of Gelasius 
as to his dignity, render it very unlikely that he 
was bishop of any place in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, still less of Rome itself as Le- 
ontius of Byzantium, and Anastasius Sinaita, appear 
to have held. The fact of his works being in the 
Greek language increases the improbability of his 
being an Italian bishop, or of his belonging at all 
to the west of Europe ; though the instances of 
Clement of Rome and Irenoeus prevent this argu- 
ment from being quite conclusive. That he was an 
Arabian, at least an Eastern bishop, is most likely; 
but the opinion of Le Moyne and others, that he 
was bishop of the city in the territory of Adana, 
which was the great emporium of the Roman trade 
(Philostorg. //. E. iii. 4), and was therefore called 
Portus Romanus is very questionable. Its only 
support is the subsequent currency of the belief 
that Hippolytus was bishop df the Portus Roma- 
nus near Rome ; hut this belief is more likely to, 
have gained ground from the mouth of the Tiber, 
or its vicinity, being the scene of Hippolytus's 
martyrdom. * 

The time in which he lived is determined by 
Ensebius, who places him in the early part of the 
third century ; and whose statement leads uti to 
reject the account of Palladios (Hist. iMUsiac. c. 
148, spud BiU. Pair. vol. xiii. p. 104, ed. Paris, 
1654) and Cyril of Scythopolis ( Vita 8. EtUhgmii 
apud Cotelerius Ecd. Grace. MonunurtAAr. p. 82) 
that he was acquainted with the apostles. Photius 
makes him a disciple of Irenaeus, which majr be 
true ; the same may be said of the statement xd 
Baronius, who “ bad read somewhere ” that he waa 
a disciple of Clement of Alexandria j a statement 
repeated by some moderns (Sender, HisL Bedes. 
Selecta Capita, vol. i. p. 78), but supported byno 
other appeal to ancient authority thaathevery in- 
distinct one of Baronius. Phofiut says thatHip- 
polytus was an intimate friend and radmirer! of 
Origen, whom he induoed to become * r j r i mriTat- 
ator on the Scriptures, and tot whose use ha main- 
tained at his own cost seven atainttensesdof derk% 
to write from his dictation, rax^yparpst, iand>as 
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many othen(y ptbporres tls icdWot) to write oat a 
fair transcript. But although the acquaintance of 
Hippolytus with Origen is confirmed by the asser- 
tion of Hippolytus himself, who stated (according 
to Jerome) that he had Origen among his hearers 
when preaching, the other particulars given by 
Photintf are founded on a misunderstanding of a 
passage in Jerome, who asserts that Ambrosius of 
Alexandria, a Marcionite, whom Origen had con- 
verted, induced by the reputation which Hippoly; 
tus had acquired as a commentator, engaged Origen 
in the exposition of Scripture, and supplied him 
with the amanuenses already described. 

The martyrdom of Hippoly tus is not mentioned 
by Eusebius ; but Jerome calls him martyr (Praef. 
ad MaUhaetm) ; and Photius and subsequent 
writers commonly so designate him. His name is 
foffiid in the Roman, Greek, Coptic, and Abys- 
sinian martyrologies ; but the variations in the 
calendars are such, that we roust suppose them to 
record the martyrdofh of several Hippoly ti. Pru- 
dentius, a Christian poet of the earlier part of the 
fifth century, has a long poem ( Liber n tpl 2,rt<pd- 
vmv,- eeu De Coronh : Hymn, ix.) on the martyrdom 
of Hippolytus ; but this is a different person from 
the subject of the present Article, unless we sup- 
pose, with some critics, that Prudentius has con- 
fused three Hippolyti, and made them one. The 
date of the martyrdom of our Hippolytus is doubt- 
ful. Alexander Severus, under whom it has been 
commonly placed, was not a persecutor; and if we 
suppose, with some of the best critics, that the 
Exkortatoriut ad Severinam , enumerated among 
the writings of Hippolytus, is the work noticed by 
Theodoret as addressed npos $aai\(Sa nra, “toa 
certain queen " or ** empress,’' and that Severina 
was the wife of the emperor Philip the Arabian, 
we must bring his death down to the persecution 
of Decius (about a. d. 2.50), if not later ; in which 
case Hippolytus, if a disciple of Irenaeus, who died 
in or near a. d. 190, must have been a very old 
man. The place of his martyrdom was probably 
near Rome, perhaps the mouth of the Tiber or the 
adjacent sea, and the mode drowning, with a stone 
round his neck. In this case he must have left 
the East and come % Rome ; and there may be 
some truth' in the statement of Peter Damiani, 
cardinal bishop of Ostia, near Rome, a writer of the 
• eleventh century (Opera, vol. iii. p. Si 7, Opuacul. 
xix. c. 7, ed. Paris, 1743), that after converting 
many of the Saracens (a circumstance which accords 
with the supposition that his diocese was in Arabia) 
he resigned nls bishopric, came from the East to 
Rome, where be suffered martyrdom by drowning, 
and was buriod by the pious care of his fsllow- 
Christians. In 1351 the statue ofa man seated in a 
monastic habit, and with a shaven crown, was dug 
up in the neighbourhood of Rome; some of our 
authorities say near a church of St. Laurence, others 
say of St. Hippolytus (perhaps the church *was dedi- 
cated to both, as their names are united in the 
Martyfologies) : on the sides of the seat were in- 
scribed the Canon of Hippolytus, and a list of his 
works. Three plats# of toe statue are given in the 
edition of the works of Hippolytus published by 
ftbhdoii • ■ 

* In the ufoto of a council held at Rome under 
pupa Sylvester, a. d. 824 (Labbe, Concilia, vol. i. 
e4b*1547, Ac.), the deacon Hippolytus was con- 
demned for the Valentinian heresy. It is very 
doubtful if this is our Hippolytus, who was so for { 
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from being a Valentinian, that Epiphanius mention* 
him (PaCar. Haeret. xxxi. c. 33), with Irenaeus • 
and Clement, as having written against them. The* 
Acta are so corrupt,* if indeed they are not spurious 
that they cannot be relied on ; and if the memory 
of our Hippolytus (for he himself had been long 
dead) incurred any censure at the council, it was 
probably for differing from the Roman church in 
the calculation of Easter, to which subject be had 
given great attention. 

Several of the works of Hippolytus are enume- 
rated by Eusebius, Jerome, and Photius and are 
known by citations in ancient writers Various 
portions of them are extant, most of which were 
collected and published by J. A. Fabricius under 
the title of S. lfijrpolyti Episcopi et Martyrio 
Opera, 2 vols. fol. llamb. 17 1G— - 18. Mills, the 
editor of the N. T., had contemplated an edition of 
Hippolytus and after his death his papers were 
transmitted to Jo. Wil. Janus, of Wittembuig, 
who was also prevented by death from bringing out 
the work. The collections of Mills and Janus con- 
tained some pieces or fragments not Included by 
Fabricius ; and further collections appear to have 
been made by Grabe and others. The genuineness 
of the extant writings of Hippolytus has been dis- 
puted. Sender doubts the genuineness of the 
whole ; and Gudin and Mills (Proleg. ad N. T. 
p. Ixii.) of nearly the whole. The extant works 
and fragments were reprinted by Gallandius (liibl. 
Pair. vol. ii. fol. Venet. 1766), who arranges 
them in the following order: — 1. 'An oSti^is ntpl 
rov Xpurrov ical 'Avrixplorov, DemonUrulio do 
Christo et A ntiehrisio. This was first published by 
Marquardus Gudius, 8vo. Paris, 1661, and was 
given by Combefis in his A'uctar. Novissim . voL i. 
fol. Paris, 1672, with a Latin version, which was 
reprinted in the Biblioth. Pair. vol. xxvii. ed. Lyon. 
1677. Mills makes'this work the only exception 
to his judgment that the extant works of Hippo- 
lytus are spurious : he admits that it is u perhaps ” 
genuine. The work published with a Latin version 
by Joannes Picus as a work of Hippolytus, lltpl 
ttjs ovmtXelas rov niopov sal ntpl rod *Awi- 
Xpiorov teal tls rrjy dtvr 4peu> napoverlav rov lfis 
plov ijpeSo Ti )<rou Xpur row, Do Consummatbtm 
A fundi et de A ntu'hristo. et secundo advent* Domini 
nostri Jesu Chruti , is pronounced by Comfed&s to 
be spurious, and as such is, in the edition of Fa- 
bricius, given in an Appendix to the first vol. The 
ivork of Hippolytus, De A ntu'hristo, is mentioned 
by Jerome and Photius. 2. Els ti}v 2axrdvrat>, Jn 
Susatmam. This was also published by Combefis, 
as above, with a Latin version, which was reprinted 
in the lid tl loth. Patrum , with the foregoing. It is 
apparently part of the commentary on Daniel men- 
tioned by Jerome, of which some other parts re-, 
main. Hippolytus interprets the history of Susanna, 
allegorically : Susanna is a type of the church. 3. 
'AvoStutriidl npds 'IovSaiovs, Demotutratio adver- 
se Judaeos. Fabricius gave in his 1st vol. a, Latin 
version of this fragment, by Franciseus Turrianus, 
which Possevinus had printed (Appar. Sac. voL i. 
p. 763, Ac.), and in his 2nd vol. the original Greek, 
which Montfaucon had communicated to him. Aa 
the piece appears to be a paraphrase of Psalm !»»*- 
Fabricius suspects it is part of HippolytusY Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. 4. Tlpbs *AAtpwas Adyer. 
This is only a fragment. 1 ts authorship .is claimed 
for Hippolytus, on the authority of the inscription 
on his statue, where it is called tlpds "SAAipwr «•) 
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wpis UXarm*m % tcai irtpl tow ravr is. It was pub- 
lished. by Hoesehelius in his notes to Photius, and 
ld>y Le Moyne in his Faria Sacra, as well as by Fa- 
bricius. It appears to be the work described by Pho- 
ttut, under the title TI«pl rov xavros, or Ilfpl rrjs 
vo9 w cun-os curias , or wavrdr ova las. Its authorship 
was in his time very doubtfuL At the head of his 
Codex (No. 48) it was called a work of Josephus ; 
but he says it was variously ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, Irenneus, and Cuius, to which last he 
himself attributes it. The genuineness of this 
fragment is admitted by Oudin. 5. Els rrj v aiptcnv 
Noerou tj vos. Contra Hue resin JVoeti. This is 
probably the concluding portion of his work npdr 
iwdaas rds alplat is, Adrcrstts o nines / la e rest's, 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and described 
by Photius as directed against thirty-two heresies, 
beginning with the Dositheans, ami ending with 
Noetus, the contemporary of Hippolytus. 6. K ard | 
Bi j/itovos noil "HAiiros rws alptriKtZv irepl dfo\oytas j 
wol aapKueeus, De Theologia et Incarnatione contra i 
Beronem et Hdiconem (s, Ilelicem) hacreticos. The I 
eight fragments given by Gallandius of this work, 
which is perhaps another portion of the work 
against heresies, are preserved by Nicephorus of Con- ; 
stantinople, in his Antirrhttica contra Iconomuchos , 
and were tirst published in a Latin version in the 
Ijectiones Autiquae of Canisius, vol. v. p. lo t ( 4 to. : 
Ingolstadt, 1604), and in Greek bv Sirmoml. in his ! 
Collectanea Anastusii Bibliotheca rii , 8vo. Paris, 
16*20. These pieces form the /wn prima of the 
writings of Hippolytus given by Gallandius. 

The second part contains the following works : 

7. Fragment a ex Commenturio in Ccncsin, printed 
by Fabricius from a MS. in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. 8. Fragmenta ex Conimenturiis in rurios 
Sttcnte Scripturae Libros , viz. in Jlexlienieron , in 
( Jetirsin , in Numeros , in Psalmos , in Fsulm //., in 
Psalm XXIII., in Proverbio, in Canticum Canti- 
corum, in Isaiam , in Pan idem, and in Canticum 
Trium Ptserorutn. These fragments were collected 
by Fabricius from MSS. or from the citations of 
ancient writers. The expository writings of Hip- 
polytus are mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, 
from whom we learn that he wrote several other 
expositions besides those mentioned above. 10. 
Fragmenta alia, from the work Adversus Haereses , 
from the work Ilept roO aylou Tldaxa, l)c Sancto 
Pascha , mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome ; and 
from the IJpcs fiaoiAlSa nvd b rurroAij, Kpistola 
ad quamdam Heginam , which is thought to be the 
ttporpeirTutds irpds 2«6ijp«ivav, Exhortatorius ad 
Severxnam , of the inscription on the statue. II. 
n«pl \apiafi6xtcv dirooToAuej) wapdboais, De Charts- 
matibus Apoetolica tnuiitio , and some extracts from 
the Constitutiones A poetolicae, lib. viii. The author- 
ship of these pieces is claimed for Hippolytus on 
the authority of the inscription on his statue, and 
of some MSS. 12. Narratio de Virgine Corin- 
thiaca et de quodam Magistriano , from Palladius 
(Hist. Laustac. c. 148), 18. Canon Paschaiis , or 

Table for Calculating Easter, together with a cata- 
logue of the works of Hippolytus, from the inscrip- 
tion on the statue* The Paschal Cycle of Hippo- 
lytus was of sixteen years. The table appears to 
have been part of his work n«pl rou n chr^a, men- 
tioned by Eusebius, and of which an extract is 
given among the Fragmenta mentioned in No. 10. 
The eanon of. Hippolytus has been illustrated by 
the labonrs of Joseph Scaliger, Dionysius Petavius, 
FrancUcut' Blanchinius, and others. The fragment 
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of the Commentary of Hippolytus on Genesis, pub- 
lished by Fabricius, from an Arabic Catena, ip 
Syriac characters, from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, with a Latin version by Gagnier, is re- 
jected by Gallandius as not belonging to the subject 
of this article and the short pieces, Htpl rwv tSf 
dxoar6\tuv, De Duodecim Apostolic, and Htpl rm» 
o' diro<rr6\uv , De Septuaginta Apostolis, given by 
Fabricius in the appendix to his first volume, are 
either of doubtful genuineness or confessedly 
spurious. 

There were several other works of Hippolytus 
enumerated by Jerome and other ancient writers 
now lo6t. (Euseb. II. E. vi. 20, 22, 23; and 
Chronic, lib. ii. ; Hieronym. De Viris Must. c.61; 
Phot. Bill. Cod. 48, 121, 202; Chron. Paschal, 
p. 6, ed. Paris, vol. i. p. 12, ed. Bonn ; Le Moyne, 
Diatribe de Hippo! y to in the Prolegomena to %is 
Faria Sacra; Baron. Annal. ad onn. 229, iv. ; 
Tillemont, Man. vol. iii. p. 288, &c. ; Lardner, 
Credibility, &c., pt. ii. c. 35 ; Oudin, Continent, de 
Scriptor. Ecc/es. vol. i. p. 220, &c. ; Basnagc, 
A uimudrvrsiones de S. Ilipjtolyto, prefixed to his edi- 
tion of Canisiu9, Icct. Autiq.; Fabric. MU. GV.vol. 
vii. p. 183, he., and Proleg. and Notes to his edit, 
of Hippolytus ; Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 1 02, he. 
ed. Oxou, 1740 — 1743; Galland. BiU. Patrum , 
vol. ii. Prolegom. c. xviii.) 

*2. Jerome mentions an Hippolytus whom (ac- 
cording to the common but perhaps a corrupt read- 
ing) he designates a Roman senator, among the 
writers who defended Christianity against the 
Gentiles. There is much ditference of opinion 
among critics as to the person raeaut. Some sup- 
pose that the bishop of the Portus llomanus (No. i) 
is intended, and that Jerome has converted bim from 
| a bishop into a senator. Fabricius suggests that the 
1 senator may lie one of two Ilippolyti recorded in 
! the Martyrologies as suffering iri the persecution 
! under Valerian. (Hieron. Epist. 83 ( olira 84) ad 1 
' Magnum ; Opera, vol. iv. pars ii, col. C56, ed. 

| Benedictin. Paris, £ol. 1G93,&c. ; Fabric. BiU. (Jr. 
vol. vii. p. 198.] 

3. Of Thkbbs, a writer of the tenth or eleventh 
: centuries, of ‘whose personal history nothing is 
I known, and whose date can.0fely be approximately 
given. In his principal work, bis Chronicle, he 
cites Symeon Mctaphmstes, whom he calls, as if 
speaking of ft contemporary, 6 Kvptos Xvptwu ; but, 
the age of Symeon himself (fixed by some in the 
1 0th century, by others in the 12th) is too doubtful 
to afford much aid in determining that of Hippo- 
lytus. Hippolytus is quoted by Michael Glykas, 
a writer of the middle of the twelfth century, and 
who confounds, as do some mod Map . Hippolytus of 
Thebes with Hippolytus of Poftnt Komauus (Am- 
stales, pars iii. p. 227, ed. Paris, p* 423, ed. Bonn), 
and by Nicephorus Callisti, who died A. x>. 1327. 
(II. E. ii. 3.) 

The principal work of Hippolytus is his Chro- 
nicon, 'ImroAvrou 0i )6alov Xpovutiu ZArrgryfut, (oy 
ivyypappa). A Latin version of a fragment, of 
this was published by Joannes Sambucu#,, Bio. 
Padua, 1556, under the title of Idbellqs de Qrfq et 
Coynatione Vbyini* Marine ; end a part jn Greek, 
with a Latin version, was given m Uip third Toluipp 
of the- Ijectiones Antiqme of (Jariisi^. V^ioiu 
fragments were given in the Commentat'd ae Bib 
Caesar, of Lambecius j and some others were pitted 
by Emanuel Schelstrotenus in hts Ec- 

clesute Illuslratis, .fid. Rome, 1 69,2* ( in .which Jte 
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made fmportant corrections in the text, and most 
or alt the portions thus collected were reprinted by 
Fabricius in his edition of the Works of Hippolytus 
of Portus; partly in the appendix to the 1st vol. and 
partly in the 2d vol. Basnage, in his edition of 
Canishis, made some farther additions, and the 
whole, with one or two additional fragments, were 
given in the Bibtioth. Patrum of Gallandius, vol. 
xiv. p. 106, See. 

Two short pieces, Tltpl r£v i& 'AiroarSKiDU nnd 
ITfpl r&v o' *Avoar6\uu, which some have ascribed 
to Hippolytus of Portus (No. 1), the first of which 
had been published by Comb^fis in his Auctarium 
Noruni, vol. ii. fol. Paris, and which ore given by 
Fabricius among the u dubia ac supposition,” in his 
edition of Hippolytus, are also given by Gallandius 
as the productions of Hippolytus of Thebes : and 
Fabricius, in his Bill. Or. vol. vii. p. 200, considers 
them to be portions of his Chronicon. (Gallandius, 
Profcgom. to his 14th volume, p. v. ; Fabric. Bill. 
Oraec. vol. viii. p. 198; Cnve, Hist. JJtt. vol. ii. p. 
96, ed. Oxford, 1740 — 1743.) 

Some other Hippolyti enumerated bj” Fabricius 
(Bifd. Or. vdfc vii. p. 197, &c.) are too unimportant 
to require notice here. [J. C. M.] 

HIPPO'MEDON (‘IvToglSuv), a son of Aris- 
tomachus, or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, 
was one of the Seven against Thebes, where he was 
slain during the siege by Hypcrbius or Ismarus. 
(Aeschvl. 8cpt. 490; Soph. Oed. Col. 1318; Apol- 
lod. iii.'6. § 3.) [L. S.J 

IUPPO'MEDON (Tiriro/t«Sa»i'), a Spartan, son 
of Agesilaus, the uncle of Agis IV. He must 
have been older than his cousin Agis, as lie is said 
by Plutarch (A (/in. 6) to have already distinguished 
himself on many occasions in war when the young 
king first began to engage in his constitutional 
reforms. H ippomedon entered warmly into the 
schemes of Agis, and was mainly instrumental in 
gaining over his father Agesilaus to their support. 
But the latter sought in fact only his own advan- 
tage, under the clonk of patriotism ; and during 
the absence of Agis, on his expedition to Corinth 
to support Aratus, be gave so much dissatisfaction 
by his administration at Sparta, that Leonidas was 
recalled by the oppoUte party, and Agesilaus was 
compelled to fly front the city. 11 ippomedon shared 
in the exile of his father, though he had not par- 
ticipated in his unpopularity. (Pint. Apis, 6, 16.) 
At a subsequent period we find him mentioned as 
bolding the office for Ptolemy, king of Egypt, of 
governor of the cities subject to that prince on the 
confines of Thrace. (Teles, np. Stobaeuni, Blur. vol. 
ii. p. 82. ed. Gnisf. ; comp. Niebuhr, A7. Schri/l. p. 
461 ; Schom. Or sch. Gricch, p. 100.) We learn from 
Polybius (iv. 3.5. § 13) that ho was still living at 
the death of Cleomenes, in b. c. 220, when the 
crown would have devolved of right either to him 
or to one ( of his two grandchildren, the sons of Ar- 
chidmnus V., Who hod married a daughter of H ip- 
potnedon ; but their claim*, were disregarded, and 
LyCufgu*,a stronger to the royal family, was raised 
to the throng. [K. H. B.J 

HfPPO'MEDON (*l«nro/*48tti'), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, * native of Aegae. He belonged to 
this' Sect called the dRpWjuanml, founded by Hip* 
pastff. ( Inmblich. Vii. Pytk. c. 18. § 87* 36. 

CC. P. M.) 

HIPPO'MENES (Tinro^nt), a son of Megu- 
rints of 'Onchestus, and a great grandson of Posei- 
don. (Ov. Mel. x. 603.) ApoUodorns (iii. 15. § 


8) calls the son of Hippomenes Megareas. (Comp*'' 
Atalante/No. 2.) [L. S.1 

HIPPOMENES ('ticnopiirnt). a descendant of 
Codrus, the fourth and last of the decennial ar- 
chons. Incensed at the ^barbarous punishment 
which be .inflicted on his daughter and her para* 
mour, the Attic nobles rose against and deposed 
him, razing his house to the ground. The archon- 
ship after this was thrown open to the whole body 
of nobles. (Heracl. Pont, de Pol. i. ; Nicolaus 
Damasc. p. 42.) • [C. P. M.] 

H1PPON ('imrwr), tyrant of IVlessana at the 
time that Timoleon landed in Sicily. After the 
defeat of Mamercus of Catana (u. c. 338), that 
tyrant took refuge with llippon; Timoleon followed 
him, and besieged Messana so vigorously both by 
sea and land, that Hippon, despairing of holding 
out, attempted to escape by sea, but was seized on- 
board ship, and executed by the Messanians in the 
public theatre. (Plut. Tim of. 34.) [E. H. B.] 

HIPPON ("lirntav), of Khegium, a philosopher, 
whom Aristotle ( Metaphys. . i. 3) considers as be- 
longing to the Ionian school, but thinks unworthy 
to be reckoned among its members, on account of 
the poverty of his intellect. Fabricius (Bibl. 
Oraec. vol. ii. p. 6.58) considers him the same as 
llippon of Mctapontum, who is colled a Pytha- 
gorean, while some assign Samos as his birthplace, 
lie was accused of At hoi .in, and so got the sur- 
name of the Melinn, as agreeing in sentiment with 
Diagoras. As his works have perished, we cannot 
judge of the truth of this accusation, which Brucker 
thinks may have arisen from his holding the theory 
(easily deducible from the views of Pythagoras) 
that the gods were great men, who had been in- 
vested with immortality by the admiration and 
traditions of the vulgar. He is said to have written 
an epitaph to be placed on his own tomb after his 
death, expressing his belief that he had become a 
divinity. Some of his philosophical principles 
are preserved by Sextus Empiricus, Simplicius, 
Clemens Alcxandrinus, nnd others. He held water 
and fire to l>c the principles of all things, the latter 
springing from the former, and then developing 
itself by generating the universe. He considered 
nothing exempt from the necessity of ultimate de- 
struction. (Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil, i- 1103; 
Brandis, Oesch. d. Phil. i. 121.) [6. E. L. C. } 

11 1 PPG NAX (Tmrc^of). 1. Of Ephesus, the 
son of Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus 
and Simonides, the third of the classical Iambic 
poets of Greece. (Suid. s. v. ; Strabo, xiv. p. 642 1 
Clem. Alex. S.rom. i. p. 308, d. ; Prod. Chrestom. 
np. Phot. Cod. 239, p. 319, 29, ed. Bekker; Sol in. 
x). 16.) He is ranked among the writers of the 
Ionic dialect. (Gram. Leid. ad calcem Gregor. 
Cor. p. 629 ; comp. Tzetz. Proleg. ad Lycopk. 690.) 
The cxAct date of Hipponnx is not agreed upon* 
but it can be fixed within certain limits. The 
Parian marble 43) makes him contemporary 
with the taking of Sardis by Cyrus (a.c. 546): 
Pliny (xxxvi, 5. s. 4. § 2) places him at the 60th 
Olympiad, b. c. 340 : Prod us (L c.) says that he 
lived under Dareius (b. c. 521—485): Eusebius 
( Chron . 01. 23), following an error already pointed 
out by Plutarch (de Mus. 6, vol. ii. p. 1183* c. d.), 
made him a contemporary of Terpander ; and 1K- 
philus, the comic poet, was guilty of (or lather he 
assumed as a poetic licence) the same anachronism 
in representing both Archilochus and Hipponax ns 
the lovers of Sappho. (Athen. xtti p. 599, d.) 
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Hipponihc, tlton,lived in the latter half of the sixth 
* century b. <£, about half a century after Solon, and 
, a century and a half later than Archilochus. 

Like others of the early poets, Hipponax was 
distinguished for his love of liberty. The tyrants 
of knnative city, Athehagoras and Comas, having 
expelled him from his home, he took up his abode 
at Claaomanae, for which reason he is sometimes 
^'called a Clazomenian. (Sulpicia, Sat. v. 0.) He 
there, lived in great poverty, and, according to one 
account, died of want. 

In person, Hipppnax was little, thin, and ugly, 
but very strong. (Athen. xii. p. 552, c. d. ; Ae- 
liau. V. II. x. 6 ; Plin. /. c.) Ilis natural defects, 
like the disappointment in love of Archilochus, 
furnished the occasion for the development of his 
satirical powers. The punishment of the daughters 
.. of Lycambes by the Parian poet finds its exact 
parallel in the revenge which Hipponax took %>n 
the brothers Bupalus and Athenis. These brothers, 
who were sculptors of Chios, made statues of 11 ip- 
ponax, in which they caricatured his natural ugli- 
ness ; and he in return directed all the power of j 
his satirical poetry against them, and especially 
against Bupalu9. (Plin. /. c. ; Horat. E/mhI. vi. 14; 
Lucian, Pseudo! . 2 ; Philip. Epigr. in A nth. Pal. 
viL 405; Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. p. 235; Julian. J 
Epist. 30; Schol. ad Aristoph. A v. 575; Said. 
s. r.) Later writers improved upon the reseni- j 
blance between the stories of Archilochus and 
Hipponax, by making the latter poet a rejected 
suitor of the daughter of Bupalus, and hy ascribing j 
to the satire of Hipponax the same fatal effect as j 
resulted from that of Archilochus. (Acron. ad 
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tr«^v|c^xhonoineter. Such line# are c*lfed Tby the. 
gntmmaHans Ischiorrhogic (broken- backed) ; thejf 
rery rarely used by Hipponax. ^he cfeoli- 
cs of Hipponax were imitated by many kiU^ 
writers : among others, the Fables of Baferius af# 
composed entirely in this metre.. (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 308. d. ; Cic. Oral. 56 ; Athen. xv, 
p. 701, f. ; and the Latin grammarians, ‘ see 
Welcker, p. 18; BocWh, de Afetr. Pind. p. 151.) 
A few of the extant lines of Hipponax are in the 
pure iambic metre ; but there is no evidence that 
he used such verses in connection with clioufunbi 
in the same poem. 

We know, from Suidas, that he wrote other 
poems besides his choliambi and his parody. His 
choliambi formed two bopks, if not more. (Beftker, 
A need. vol. i. p. 85 ; Pollux, x. 18.) The other, 
poems mentioned by Suidas were probably lyrical. 
(See Welcker, p. 24.) As to parody, of which 
Suidas and Poleroo (Athen. xv. p. 688, b.) make 
him the inventor (though it is self-evident that the 
origin of parody is much older), we possess the 
opening of a poem in heroic metre which he com- 
posed as a parody on the Iliad. \ Athen. 1. c.) 
The Achilles of the parody is an Ionian glutton, 
and the object of the poet seems to have been to 
satirize the luxury of the Ioniana. (See Moser, 
Ueber d. parod. Poes. d. Clriech. in Daub and Creu- 
zer’s Studien , vol. vi. p.267, Heidelb. 1811.) 

The choliambics of Hipponax, though directed 
chiefly against the artists Bupalus and Athenis, 
embraced also other objects of attack. He severely 
chastised the effeminate luxury of his Ionian 
brethren ; he did not spare his own parents ; and 


J lor at . 1. e.) Pliny (/. c.) contradicts the story of 
pj^he suicide of Bupalus by referring to works of his 
igjirbich were executed at a later ]>eriod. As for the 
fragment of Hipponax (Fr. vi. p. 29, Welcker) 
Cl KAoj'o/u^eoioi, BothraAos KarcKTtidfv, if it be his 
(for it is only quoted anonymously by Rufinus, 
p. 2712, Putsch.), instead of being considered a 
proof of the story, it should more probably be re- 
garded as having formed, through a too literal inter- 
pretation, one source of the erroA 

The most striking feature in the satirical Iam- 
bics of Hipponax is the change which he made in 
the metre, by introducing a Spondee or Trochee in 
the last .foot, instead of an Iambus. This change 
made the verse irregular in its rhythm (dppvOpov'), 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence it 
was called the Choliambus (x^iap€os } lame turn- 
lie), or Iambus Scazon (tr/edfo^, limping). By this 
change the Iambic Trimeter 

////// 

_ -w-w-u-w- 

was converted into 

////// 

Much ingenuity has been expended in the explana- 
tion of the effect of this change ; but only let the 
reader recite, or rather ebaunt, a few verses of 
Hipponax according to the above rhythm, and he 
will have little difficulty in perceiving how ad- 
mirably adapted it is to the warm, but playful 
satire of the poet. He introduced similar varia- 
tions into the other lambic metres, and into the 
Trochaic Tetrameter. 

When the variation on the sixth foot of the 
trimeter coexists with a spondee in the fifth place, 
the verse becomes still more irregular, and can, in 
, fact, hmgdly be considered an lambic verse, but is 
rather k combination of an iambic dimeter with a 


I lie ventured even to ridicule the gods. The art- 
; cients seem to have regarded hkn as the bitterest 
, and most unkindly of all satirists, generally coupling 
j his name with the epithet nxpos. (Eustath. in 
j (hi. xi. p. 1 684, 51, et aid *. ; Cic. EptsL ad Pam. 
j vii. 24.) Leonidas of Tarentum, in an elegant 
I epigram, wants travellers not to ‘pass too near his 
| tomb, lest they rouse the sleeping wasp (Brunck. 
Anal. vol. i. p. 246, No. 97) ; and Alcaeus of Mes- 
sene says that his grave, instead of being covered, 
like that of Sophocles with in - , and the vine r and 
climbing roses, should be pmnted with the thorn 
and thistle. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 490 , No. 18 ) 
But Theocritus, probably with greater truth, wan)s 
the wicked alone to beware Of his tomb, and. invites 
the good ,to sit near it without fear, applying to the 
poet at the same time the honourable epithet of 
powrorotos. (Brunck, Anal. vol. S. p. 382, No. 
20.) He may be said to occupy a middle place 
between Archilochus and Aristophanes, lie is os 
bitter, but not so earnest, as the fonur, while ^n 
lightness and jocoseness lie more me tables the 
latter. Archilochus, in his greatest fury, never 
forgets his dignity: Hipponax, when most bitter, 
is still sportive. This, extends to bis language, 
which abounds with common words. Like most 
satirists, he does not spare the femdleiex, 
instance, in the celebrated couplet in which fee says 
that ** there are two happy days $n the l%©fVa 
married man — that in which fee rpeeifefe Hfswtfe, 
and that in which he carries out bar corpse.* 

There are still extant about a hundred lines of 
bis poems, which are collected by Welcker {JSjjp 
ponactis el Ananii la mhographorkm PNigmmatf 
Hotting. 1817, 8vo.), Bsrgk (Poetm EpridQswciy, 
Schneidewin {Delect. Poes. Oraec.L fey Mej- 
neke, in Lachmann’s edition of ltabrins. '(Bfefefi 
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Fab. Aesop. C. Lachmannm ei amic. emend.) 
ror, poet, choliamb. ab A.'Meinekio coll. 

Berol. 1845.) Several ancient grammarian’s wrote 
pn Hippdhax, especially Ilermrppus of Sm' 
j^chol. qd^Arist. Pac. 484 ; Athen. vii. p. 

Contemporary with Hipponax was another iam- 
bic poet, Ananius or Ananias. 4 The two poets are 
so closely connected with one another that, of the 
existing fragments, it is sometimes impossible to 
determine which belongs to the one and which to 
the other. 

The ‘invention of the choliambus is by some 
ascribed to Ananius. One grammarian attributes 
the regular Choliambus to Hipponax, and the 
Iscliiorrhogip verse to Ananius (see Tyrwhitt, Dis- 
sert. de Babko, p. 17), but no reliance can be placed 
on this ^tatemeni The fragments of Ananius 
accompany* those of Hipponax iii the collections 
mentioned above. (Welcker, as above cited ; 
MUller, tftit of Lit. of Greece, pp. 141—143; 
Ulrici,jS'cscA. d. HeMen. Dkhtkunsi. , vol. ii. pp. 308 
—316 ; Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtkunst , vol. ii. 
pt 1, pp, 330—344.) 

2. A grammarian, quoted by Athenacus (xi. 
p. 480, f.) as the author of a collection of 
synonyms. [P. S ] 

HIPPONI'CUS. [Callias and IIippdmcus.] 

HIPPONOIDAS (’ImroPotSas ), a Spartan 
officer under Agis II., in the battle fought at 
Mantineia against the Argives and their allies, 
B. c. 418. He was accused of cowardice for not 
having obeyed the orders of Agis during the battle, 
and exiled from Sparta in consequence. (Thue. v. 

71, 72.) [E. II. B.] 

IIIPPO'NOME, the mother of Amphitryon. 
[Alcakos, No. 1.] 

HIPPO'NOUS (Tmrdvooi), a son of Glaucus 
and Eurymede, or of Poseidon and Eurynonie 
(Pind. Ol. xiii. 66 ; Ilygin. Fab. 157), and .a 
grandson of Sisyphus. He was a Corinthian hero, 
and by some called Leophontes, or more commonly 
Bellerophon, Bollerophontes, or Ellcrophontes, a 
dome which he is said to have received from having 
slain Bellerus, a distinguished Corinthian. | Bellk- 
ropHon.] There are several other mythical per- 
sonages of the name of Hipponous. (Schol. ad 
Pina. Nem. ix. 90; Horn. 11. xi. 303 ; Apnllod. iii. 
6. § 3,12. $ 5.) [L. S.J 

H I PPO'STH EN ES (Tmr oaOerns). Two or 
three Pythagorean philosophers of this* name are 
mentioned. (Iamb. Vit. Pyth. 36. § 267 ; Fabric. 
BibL Grace, vol. i. p. 849.) The name also occurs 
in Stobaeus (Fiord. Tit. xxii. 25. p. 188, cd. 
Gesner) nccon&uf to the old reading, but the 
better reading 'wfWrito66atrros [IIirpoTHOoN]. 

HIPPO'STHATUS (Imr^orparor). 1. A bro- 
therof Cleopatra, the last wife of Philip of Mace- 
ddn. { Athen. xlii. p. 557, d.) 

2. A general under Antigonus, who was ap- 
jhoihted by him to command the army which he 
left fit Medlii, after thq defeat and death of Eu- 
%Jc, 216. He' Was soon after attacked by 
luleager. and others, of 1 the revolted adherents of 
PSthdn® but repulsed them, and suppressed the in- 
. .',"We know not at what period he was 
by .Nicanor, Whom we find commanding 
not long afterwards. (Diod. xix. 46, 47, 

t E . H. B.] 
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* th ®p rean P^^ 080 pter8. f.l r it.%Pytjfr 

2. A writer spoken of by the scholiast on Pindar 
{Pyth. vi. 4) *as 6 rd wepV SfweAtas yev«a\&>filSi>. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Olymp. ii. 8. 16, Npm. ii. l ; 
Schol. ad Theocejt. vi. 40. Another work b£ the 
same author Tlepl quoted by PhlVgon 

(Mirub. c. 30). [C. P. M.J 

HIPPOTADES ('lirnhrrfJtjj), a native given to 
Aeolus, the son of Hippotes. (Horn. Od. x. 2 ; 
Ov. Met. xiv. 224 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1644.) ; 

a|l. g.l 

HIPPOTAS. rHirprrAs,] 

IIITPOTES (’ImrSrvs). 1. The father of 
Aeolus. (Apollon. Ithod. iv. 778} comp. Hippo- 
tade 8 and Aeoi.us.) 

2. A son of Phylas by a daughter of Iolaus, and 
a great-grandson of Heracles. When the Heraclei- 
dae, on their invading Peloponnesus, were encamped* 
near Naupactus, Ilippotes killed the seer Camus, 
in consequence of which the army of the Hera- 
cleidae began to suffer very severely, and Hippotes 
by the command of an oracle was banished for a 
period of ten years. ( Apollod. ii. 8. § 3 ; Paus. ii. 
4. § 3, 13. § 3; Conon, Narrat. 26; Schol. ad 
Theocrit. v. 83.) He seems to be the same as the 
Hippotes who wast regarded as the founder of 
Cnidus in Caria. (Diod. v. 9, 53 ; Tzetz. ad Ly> 
coph. 1 388.) 

3. A son of Creon, who accused Medeia of the 

murder she had committed on his sister and his 
father. (Diod. iv. 54. &c. ; SchoL ad Eurip. Med. 
20.) [L.S.] 

JIIPPO'TIIOE {"ImroOin). There are several 
mythical personages of this name: 1. a daughter 
of Ncreus and Doris (lies. Theog. 251) ; 2. % 
daughter of Danaus (Hvgin. Fab. 170.); 3. aig 
Amazon (Ilygin. Fait. 163); 4. a daughter W 
; Pelias and Anaxibia (Apollod. i. 9. § 10); 5. a 
j daughter of Nestor and Lysidice, became by Po- 
| seidon the mother of Taphius. (Apollod. it 4. 

! § 5 .) 

HIPPO'THOON (Tinro0dtc^), an Attic hero, a 
son of Poseidon and Alope, the daughter of Cercyon. 

I He had a heroum at Athens ; and one of the Attie 
phylac was called after him Hippothoontis. (De- 
mosth. Epitaph, p. 1 389 ; Paus. i. 5. § 2, 39. § 3, 
38. § 4.) [L S.J 

HIPPO'THOON (Wo&W), a Greek tra- 
gedian, whose exact time is unknown, but who 
probably lived shortly before Alexander the Great. 
He is several times quoted by Stobaeus, who also 
cites a poet HippothoUs, the identity of whom with 
llippothoon is uncertain. He is sometimes emv 
ncously reckoned among the comic poets, as, for 
example, by Fabricius. {Bill. Grace, vol, ii, p. 
451 ; Welcker, die Gricch. Tragod. p. 1099; Mei- 
neke. Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 525.) [P. S.J 

HIPPOTHOUS ('lwx69oos). 1. A son of 
Cercyon, and father of Aepytus, who succeeded 
Agnpenor as king in Arcadia, where he took Up 
his residence, not at Tegea, but at Trapezus. (Pans, 
viii. 5. § 3, 45. § 4 ; Ilygin. Fab. 173} Ov. Met. 
viii. 307.) * . 

2. A son of Lethus, grandson of Tetltamus, and 
brother of Pylaeus, led a band of Pelasgian auxili- 
aries from Larissa to the assistance of tne Trojans. 
While engaged in dragging away the body of 
Patroclus, he was slain by the Telamonian Ajo. 
( Horn. IL ii. 840. xvii. 288. Sul) 



ILxx W, 261*1 Mod. iv.33 
iS. io.§5.) 


lod. CT. Orf 111. 10. § 5.) _ _ 

(*lmrvr or *l»w) qf Rhegium, a 
($iwk hi^tgriao, wno lived in the §Mm of the Per- 
sian wanuand wrote.* work on Sicily (rdf 2 jk«- 
kim$k wpafets) in five l|eks, whicfe was epitomised 
ty Myea. He also wrote Krltnv 'IroAiat, no doubt 
an accoutULof the early mythical history of 1 taly, 
like the f pH ts which th% Romans called Origins* ; 
2tpovuta in five books ; and, if the text of Saidas 
is c0flsctC ApyoKoyixiy >'), a miscellaneous work, 
the fruit of leisure wars, in throe books : but few 
aides will hesitate to accept the conjectural emen- 
dation of Gyraldus, 'ApyokiK&v. (Said. s. r.) 
There can be 90 doubt that the remainder of the 
article in Suidas (out os wpwros eypatye icaptpSlay 
teal xt»\iap.6or a«l dAAa) is misplaced from his 
article 'Imrawi^. [HirroNAX.] Ilippys is quoted 
bv Aelian (AT. A. ix. 33), by Stephanus Byzan 
tinus (s. v. ’Ap/cat), who says that Ilippys first 
called the Arcadians irpoa4\^vovs ; by Plutarch (de 
Defect Orac. *23, p. 422) ; by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 262). and, with a corrup- 
tion of the name into 'Imrior and 'Imrcvs, by 
Athenaeus (L p. 31, b.); by a Scholiast on Euri- 
pides (Med. 9) ; and by Zenobius (Prov. iii. 42). 
Perhaps too one passage (Antig. Hid. Mir. 133), 
in which the name of Hippon of Rhegiuin occurs, 
may really refer to Hippvs. (Vossius, de Hist. 
Grace. pp. 19, 20, ed. Westermann.) [P. S.] 
HIRPl'NUS, QUI NCT1US, a friend of Ho- 
race, who, according to the received titles of his 
poems, addressed to him an ode (Conn. ii. 1 1 ), and 
an epistle (F/tp. i. 16). In the former of these 
compositions he admonishes Ilirpinus to relax from 
...jpabUc cares, in the latter, if it relate to Ilirpinus 
11, to prefer solid to specious virtue. [\V. B. D.J 

[I'JUtlUS, C., son perhaps of llirrius, 

praetor in b. c. 83, was remembered as the first 
novate person who had sea-water stock-ponds 4>r 
lampreys. He was so proud of these fish that he 
, would not sell them at any price, but sent some 
* thousands of them to Caesar for his triumphal 
lauquets in B. c. 46-45. Hirrius expended the 
$rent of his houses, amounting to 12,000,000 ses- 
terces, in bait for his lampreys, and sold one 
farm which was well stocked with them for 400,000 
sesterces. (Varr. It. R. ii. 5, iii. 17 ; Plin. If. N. 
ix. 55.) He is perhaps the same person with C. 
Hirrius Postumius. mentioned among other volup- 
tuqpe* by Cicero (de Fin. ii. 22. $ 70). [W. B. D.] 
A. Hl'RTIUS, a. p., belonged to a plebeian fa- 
mily, which came probably from Fercntinmn in the 
territory of the Hernici. (Orelli, Inter, n. 589.) He 
was throughout life the personal and political friend 
of Caesar the dictator (Cic. Phil. xiii. 1 1 ), but his 
name would scarcely have rescued the Hirtia gens 
from obscurity, hod not his death marked a crisis 
in the history of the republic. In b. c. 58 he was 
Caesar's legatus in Gaul (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 27), 
but was more frequently employed as a negotiator 
than as a soldier. In December n. c. 50, jie was 


4mvyus. 

S.A Ilk Whether he eceem pan j e d 
Ib^^t to the Spanishwar m4he same year* tr 
rmmcM wfch lOppiqs, Balbus, and either Caerfc- 
rinp to watch over^his interests in the«caphai, is ' 
unsown. . Whether » Hirtius were enggfif the tpn 
praetors nominated ny Caesar for ip.tt.46 (Dion 


praetors nominated ny .Caesar for ip.'^,46 (Hitt 
Cass. xlii. 51), and ope bftljeex-p»eW>r*wk> re* 
ceived consular *brpsifient% ($}ttefc Chet, ffik is 
equally uncertain. Ths^gfcnuids /or supposing him 
to have been praetor, — tnt inscription A. Hutcura 
pr. on a coin (Eckhel, vol. V. p. 224),-t*Hipply 
equally to a prefecture of |he city, and. hsQaespr, 
during his frequent absences frojn Romm appointed 
many delegates, Hirtius was probably onq.of the 
number. Either as praetor or city-prefect, he may 
have been the author of the Lex Hirtia, for ex- 
cluding the Pompeians from the magistracies. (Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 16.) in b.c. 47* after toe «|ose of the 
Alexandrian war, Hirtius met .Caesar *at <A 0 tibqb, 
and exerted himself in behalf -of the elder Q. 
Cicero. (Cic. ad Att. xi. 20.) Iife&h&following 
year he was present at the gamee # at Pmeneste, 
and during Caesar's absence in Africa lined princi- 
pally at his Tusculan estate, which was contiguous 
to Cicero's villa. (Ad Alt. xiL 2.) Though politi; 
cally opposed, they were on friendly terms.* Cicero 
gave Hirtius lessons in oratory, and Hirilius^ in 
return, imparted to the orator, or to the pffttorf 
cook, some of the mysteries of the table, ( Cic. ad 
Fam. vii. 33, ix. 6, xvi. 18 ; Suet, de (Mar. lihet, 
1.) Hirtius corresponded with Caesar daring the 
African war (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 6), and left hisTns- 4 
ctilau villa to melt him on his return to Italy (Id. 
Vj. 18), and accompanied him to Rome. He did 
not attend the dictator to the second Spanish war, 
b. <\ 45, but followed him to Narbonne, whence in 
a letter dated April 18, he announced to Cicero the 
defeat of the Pompeians (ad Att. xii. 37). From 
Xarbn, where Caesar joined him, Hirtius sent to 
Cicero his reply to the orator's panegyric of Cato, 
which was probably composed at Caesar's request, 
and was a prelude to his own more celebrated 
treatise “ Anti- Cato.” (Id. ad Att . xii. 40, § 1, 
41. § 4.) Ilirtius disputed his commendations of 
Cato, but wrote in flattering terms of Cicero him* 
self (comp, ad Att. xiii. 21), who accordingly took 
care to circulate freely the treatise of Hirtius. (Ad 
Att. xii. 44, 45, 47.) At the same time Hirtius 
appears to have renewed his efforts to reconcile 
(j. Cicero with his son, and to have softened 
Jaesar's displeasure with the father, (Ad AtU xiii. 
37. 40.) In is. c. 44 Hirtius received Belgic Gaul 
or his province, but he governed it' by deputy (ad . 
Att. xiv. 9), and attended Caesar at Rome, who 
nominated him and Vibius Parna, hie colleague in 
the augurate, consuls for B. c. 43. (Id. ad Fam. 
xii. 25, PhiL vii. 4.) His long residence m the 
:apital had made Hirtius better acquainted with 
he general feeling dnd state j>( parties than 
Uacsar himself, and he joined w other boding 
Caesarians in counselling the dictator not to dismiss 
his guards (Veil. Pat. ii 57 ; Plot. Oae$. 67 t 


despatched with a commission to L. Balbus at 
Rome, and as he arrived and departed gt night, his 
ernuid, as a known emissary of Caesar, caused 
much speculation and ahum, especially to Cn. 
Porapey. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 4.) Hirtius returned 
from Gaul on the breaking out of the civil war in 
A. c. 49, and was at Rome in April after Pompey'i 
expulsion from Italy, at which time he obtained for 
the younger Q. Cicero an audience with Caesar 


comp. Suet. Coes. 06 ; Dion Cass, xlir.,7 { Ant 
D. C. ii. 107 ; Cic. ad AH. xiv. 22.) Tbeir a Mm 
was neglected, and Hirtius, deprived of hb con* 
itant patron and friend, was, by his nomination to 
he consubhip, brought into the centre and front 
f political convulsion, without strictly belong* 
ng to any one of its component parties. As a 
Caesarian, ho was opposed to Cieefo and the 
senate ; as a friend of the murdered dictator, to . 



usstssihi 5 ithd as a well-wisher W t># pj|y 8 ! IQ&INtto. Mil. til. 4fhci..8, tfKss 10 , , . T 

good ftnd tfce hear constitution, to * Ant<^^ |pWt* ’ xl w®9 ; prol. CXc. 4§ ; Vefl. Pat-*iy61 Sdefcjj 
<ffi*tius Was not cfualifidd to catfce br tmtftHm avOdav. 10; T*c. Ann. i. 10) ; jbut on die fijggpJb” 
revolution, And he took refuge at*Put&all froa94he Cicero and the oligarchy faffed in rifcfo*inoti 
ddspd ti of Attyon y an d the threflw of have Antony declared a puMiC enemy, audforthe 
the tetef^r{Ci< 5 . W 24, dd Ait. xiv, city to assume tire sagmmjP(Cic. Phil. ▼!. 3.fr It 

8 , M^) «Ot!ea^<m'ally^ inftebd, he mediated between was resolved — and thertsblution was supported b# . 
the hitter and tjbe^Uarty bf flhftiis and Cassius (ad Hirtius and the Caesariqji party— to^fe negotia- 1 
^ rfiri I ’Ms ufbfeiation led the conspira- tion, and to send delegate to his camPwMntihtu * 
tori -tb hope that thlfoUgh Cicero they might convert Hirtius, on whom the lot fell, was despitihgfl in 
vhffctolefant Caesarian, who, though abhorring their February, although still enfeebled by Hkkno^’ to 
art, didU(Ot ren^iboe’\heir intercourse,’ into an Cisalpine Gaul. He imraedKely attawed An- 
active partisan- 'Cicero discouraged, and secretly tony’s outposts, and drove them froxnClatema; then, 
derided their hopefc (<td Alt. xiv. ? 0 , 21, xv. 5). uniting bis forces with those of Octavius at Forum 
But Hirtius,’ -thotffrh ; inconvertible, was a useful Cornelii, he, as consul, took thedhief command, 
friend to riie opponents of Antony. Atticus applied and laid up both armies iti winter-quarters. (App. 
to, him for* the < protection; of his estates near Bu- B. C. iii. 65 ; Cic. ud Fam. xii. 6 .) ' ’ 
throtum in B£efr®*’ against the veterans whom Hirtius did not wish for open, at least not im* 
CaefeaT had *Cqti*bMghed in the neighbourhood (ad mediate, collision with Antony, and the senate 
Att. xv. 1/3, xvL#l 6 ). To Brutus and Cassius desired to have in the field a superior officer to 
who had requested his aid, he gave the good advice Octavius. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 35.) Antony, whom 
not to return Jo Rome, where their destruction by these movements compelled to divide! bis forces, 
Ahtouy and tab veterans was certain (ad Fam. xi. addressed a letter to Hirtius and Octavius jointly, 
i*), nor to* leave Italy atid appeal to arms when remonstrating with them for being the dupes of 
thoir' success might be doubtful (ad Att. xv. 6 ), Cicero and his faction, and for weakening the Cad- 
vuid he bad previously urged Dee. Brutus to quit sarian party by division. Without replying to it, 
the-rity* 'where his presence only led to daily Hirtius forwarded this letter to the senate, and an, 
Idotofeked (ad Fam. xi, 1). Both at this (n.c*. 44) acute and acrimonious dissection of it forms the" 
and at ait earlier period of the revolution (45, 46, substance of Cicero’s thirteenth Philippic. During 
&c.), Cicero’s letters show the importance he at- some weeks of inactivity \ Hirtius omitted no means ' 
tached to his relations with Hirtius. When of throwing supplies into Mutinn, or of encourage- 
writing confidentially, indeed, he ranks him with ment to Dec. Brutus to hold out against the inces- 
the other “ Pclopidae,” that is, the Caesarian sant assaults of Antony, and the more dangerous 
chiefs whom he wished never to hear of or see again progress of famine. (Front. Strut, iii. 13. § 7, 14. 
(ad Fttm. vit. 28, 30); but to Pompey, Brutus, and ] § 3 ; Plin. //. A r . x. 53.) Towards the end of 
the senatorian party, he represents himself as on March his colleague, Pansa, crossed the Apennines, ^ 
the beat terms with Caesar’s favourite (vi. 12 ). At and reaching Bononia, which Hirtius and Octaviui^ 
the bath* of Puteoli, in April, b. c. 44, their daily had previously token, was defeated on thc.follow- 


intercmirse was renewed, and Cicero again gave ing day by Antony at Forum (lallonim, and, as it 


lessons in oratory to Hirtius and his colle«'igue elect, proved, mortally wounded in the battle. (Cic. 
Vitaliis Pansa (ad Att. xiv. 12, 22 ; Suet, dc Ctar. Fam. x. 30 ; comp. Ov. Fast. iv. 625.) Hirtius, 
Rket. i.). His treatise de Fato Cicero represents as however, retrieved this disaster on the same even- 


arising out of a discussion with Hirtius at Puteoli 
In the same year (de Fato , 1). Hirtius left Cam- 
pania to attend the senate summoned for the first 
of Juno by Antony (ad Alt. xv. 5), but finding 
himself in danger from the veterans, he returned to 
his Tuscuhm villa (ad Att. xv. 6 ). In the autumn 
of this year Hirtius was disabled from attendance 
lit the senate by sickness (ad Fam. xii. 22), from 
which he never perfectly recovered (Phil. i. 15, 


ing, by suddenly attacking Antony on bis return 
to the camp at Mutina. Honours, on Cicero’s 
motion, had scarcely been decreed by the senate to * 
Hirtius for his victory (Cic. Phil, xiv.), when news 
arrived at Rome of the rout of Antony on the 27th; 
the deliverance of Mutinn, and the fiill of Hirtius 
iu leading an assault on the besiegers’ camp. (Ad 
Fam. x. 30, 33, xi. 9, 10, 13, xii. 25, Phil. xiv. 9, 
10, 14 ; App. It. C. iii. 66—71 ; Dion Cass. xKH. 


vii. 4, x. 8 ). According to Cicero, the people 36 — 39; Pint. Ant. 17, Cic. 45 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 61; 
Offered vows for his restoration, and at such a crisis Liv. Efrit. 119; Kutrop. vii. 1 ; Oros. vi. 18 ; 
the moderate and unambitious Hirtius was of no Zonar. x. 14.) Octavius sent the bodies of the slain 


mean worth to the commonwealth. 

According to a decree of the senate passed in the 
preceding December (Cic. Phil. iii. ad Fam. xi. 6 ), 
lirtius and Pansa summoned the senate for the 
lot of January, a^c. 43 * After the usual sacrifices, 
they proceeded t6 the capltol, and laid before a nu- 
merous meeting the general state of the common- 
wealth; and toe rogation respecting honours to 
Octavius Csesar, Dec. Rrhtus, and the martial and 
fourth legions. The debate was opened by Hirtius 
aad hls colleague, who declared their attachment to 
the existing constitution, and exhorted the senate 
«r similar firmness and consistency. (Phif, v. 1, 
l$f 1$ I ; Dion Casa xiv. 17 ; App. B. C. 
&. 40.) Thu discussion lasted four days. On the 
setond the decree for honours to Brutus, Octavius, 
add th^lsjpoUfei was passed (App. B.C. iii. 51 — 

VOL. u. * 


consuls, with a numerous escort, to Rome, where 
they were received with extraordinary honours, 
and publicly buried in the Field of Mars. The 
grief aud dismay at their fell was universal : the 
company of contractors for funerals refused any re- 
compense for their interment (Val. Max. v. 2. § 10} 
App. B.C. iii. 76 ; Veil. Pat ii. 62) ; and the day 
of their death became an epoch of chronology. 
(Ovid. TVist iv. ll), 6 ; Tibull. iii. 5, 18.) Yet, 
however calamitous to the commonwealth, the fell ' 
of Hirtius and his colleague was probably fortunate 
for themselves. They could not have long hin-. 
dcred the union of Antony and Octavius, and they 
would have been among the first victims of pro-ft 
scription. To Octavius their removal from the,”* 
scene was so timely, that he was accused by many 
of murdering them. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 89 ; Suet, 



m ' HJRTIUS. * HISTIAEUS. 

ify y/i^RC. AnrLi . 10 Pseudo-Brut. Ofcf HIR’ftlLEIUS, quaestor after the year b. c. 
i. 6.) . |jfc C ri £ j the author of jrn amendment on the law of 

ft*. Whether the** A. Hiktius, a. f.” mentioned in] I^wtfcriua Flaceu9, consul m the same year. tL. 
aninscript^n discovered at Ferentinum, as having, VajlkriusP'laccus, No. 1 1.] The Yalerian law 
while censor or quinquennalis in the reign of Au- had cancelled debts by decreeing that only a qua- 
gu^p, repaired or restored the walls of that town, drans should be paid to the creditor. ifl|e amend- 
? were the son of the consul of b. c. 43 is ^uncertain. ment of Hirtuleius, by tripling the dividend to be 
f&relli, Aay . n. 589, id. vol. ii. p. 172 ; Westphal, paid, rendered the law' almost nugatory. (Cic. pro 
C§mp, j^ogrs. p. 84 The Hirtius mentioned Font. 1.) It is doubtful whethsflthU Hirtuleiqs 
by Appiaif (B. C. iv. 43, 84) as compelled by pro- were the same with the quaestor and legatus off 
%crjploivA0 fly tojex. Pompeius, may have been Sertorius in Spain (Plut *8&rt. 12; Front. Strat. i. 
the same^person, sjjgjjp many of the Pompeians were 5. § 8), who in b. c. 79, on the banks of the Anas, 
restored and even favoured by Augustus after the defeated L. Domitius Ahenobarbus [Ahknobar- 


treaty at Misenum, in b. c. 39. 

Hirtia, whom Cicero, after his repudiation of 
Terentia, in B- c. 46', had. some thoughts of marry- 
ing, was a sister of Hirtius. He declined her, 
saying, that he could not undertake a wife and 
philosophy at once (Hieron. in Jotnn. i. 38), and 
the words “ Nihil vidi foedius” are supposed to 
refer to her. But, as he shortly afterwards, without 
apology, espoused the young, beautiful, and rich 
Publilia, it is probable that Hirtia wanted youth 
and, a good dower, as well as good looks. 

The character of Hirtius is easy to delineate. A 
revolution brought him into notice ; ordinary times 
would have left him in obscurity. He was a good 
officer, without military genius — for his last cam- 
paign with Antony shows nothing beyond second- 
ary talent, and a skilful negotiator when the terms 
were prescribed. But Hirtius merits without 
abatement the praise of unwavering loyalty to his 
patron, of moderation in political prosperity, and 
of using his influence with Caesar unselfishly. A 
staunch Caesarian, he protected the Pompeians, 
and while he deplored his benefactor's murder, he 
jtOppoaed the lawless and prodigal ambition of An- 
tony, Cicero frequently mentions his addiction to 
the pleasures of the table (ad Fatn. Lx. 16, 18, 20, 
imd AU. xii. 2, xvL 1), and Q. Cicero describes him 
' as a licentious reveller (ad Fatn. xvi. 17). Both 
charges were probably exaggerated, in the one case 
by political, in the other by personal dislike. .But 
Hirtius had tastes more refined ; and Caesar, whea 
he commissioned him to answer the Cato of Cicero, 
must have thought highly of his literary attain- 
ments. * Hirtius divides with Oppius the claim to 
the authorship of the eighth book of the Gallic war, 
as well as that of the Alexandrian, African, and 
Spanish. (Suet. Cues. 52, 53,56 ; Plin. xi. 105 ; 
Voss, de Hist. I Ait. p. 64 ; Dodwell. Dissert, de. 
Auet. lib. viii. de Ii. G. et Al.A f. ct I lisp, in Ouden- 
dorp's Caesar, voL ii. p. 869, ed. 1822.) Without 
determining the question, we may allow that Hir- 
tius was quite capable of writing the best of these, 
the eighth of the commentaries on the Gaulish war, 
and the single book of the Alexandrine war, and 
that he certainly did not write the account of Cae- 
sar's last campaign in Spain. (Niebuhr, Lectures 
on Hist, of Home. vol. ii. pp. 46, 47, ed. Schmitz,) 

[W. B. D.j 



bus, No. 15], Thdrius, legatus of Q. Metellus 

Pius, and L. Manilius, praetor of Narbonne, in the 
neighbourhood of Lerida. But early in the follow- 
ing spring Hirtuleius was himself routed and slain 
near Italica in Baetica b^Meteflus.* Hirtuleius was 
so highly esteemed as an officer by 9ertorius, that 
the latter is said to have stabbed the messenger 
wbo brought the news of his death, that the report 
of it might not discourage his own soldiers. (Liv. 
Epit. 90; Flor. iii. 22 ; Appian, B. G. i. 109; Schol. 
Bob. in Cic. pro Ftacc. p. 235, ed. Orelli ; Eutrop. 
vi. 1 ; Oros. v. 23 ; Front. Strat. ii. 1. § 2, '8. §5, 
7. § 5, ii. 5. § 31, iv. 5. § 19 ; Sallust Hist . ii. ap. 
Non. s.v. Sapum. ) (w. a d.] 

HIS AG US, a river god, who, according to One 
tradition, gave decision in the dispute between 
Athena and Poseidon about the possession of 
Athens. (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 377.) [L. S.] 

HI'SPALA FECE'NIA, by birth a slave, but 
afterwards a freed woman, was in B. c. 186 the 
mistress of one P. Aebutius, who lived in the 
Aventine quarter of Rome. To prevent her 
lover's initiation in the Bacchanalian mysteries, 
she partially disclosed to him the nefarious nature 
of their rites, which, while a slave in attendance 
on her mistress, she had occasionally witnessed. 
Aebutius revealed to the consul, Sp. Postumius 
Albinus [Albinus, No. 12J, what Hispoln had 
imparted to him. She was in consequence sum- 
moned by the consul, who, partly by promises, 
partly by threats, drew from her a full disclosure 
of the place, the practices, and the purpopes of the 
Bacchanalian society. After the assodation was 
put down, Hispala was rewarded with the privi- 
leges of a free-born matron of Rome ; and lest 
revenge or superstition should prompt any of the 
worshippers of Bacchus to attempt her life, her 
security was made by a special decree of the senate 
the charge of tho consuls for the time being. And 
besides these immunities, a million of sesterces was 
paid from the treasury to Hispala. (Liv. xxxix. 
9 — 19 ; comp. Val. Max. vi. 3* § 7.) [W. B. D.J 
HISPALLUS, an agnomen of Co. Cornelius 
Scipio, consul in b. & 176. [Scipio.] 

1I1SPO ROM ANUS. [Romanus.] 

HISPO, CORNELIUS, whetorkUn men- 
tioned by Seneca, who give! anuPract from one of 
his declamations, ** de uxore torta a_tyra&no pro 
marito." (Sen. Contr. 13.) [W. B; D.J 

HISTIAKA (‘loriofoi a daughter of Hyrieus, 
from whom the town of Histiaea, in Euboea, was 
said to have derived its name. (Eustaih. ad Horn, 
p. 280 ; comp. Strah. p. 445.) [L, 8.1 

HiSTIAEUS ('Iotmuoi), tyrant of MtUtigfe 
commanded his contingent of Ionians in the sonic* 
of Dareius in the invasion of Scythia by tho Per- 
sians (b. c. 513), when ho was left with his coun- 
trymen to guard the bridge of boats by which the 
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ajmy had ' crosicd thp. Danube. Sixty dam-Jill 
been assigned by the Persian king Of tqe penH| r pf 
his absence* marked by as many knots tf|&in a rope* 
one, of whjch was to bo untied daily, wfctn the 
time had pfjped* and the Persians did not appear, 
being still engaged in a vain pursuit of -the Scy- 
thians, the Ioniaqs took counsel about their return 
The proposal of jjfiltiades, the Athenian* to destroy 
t$e bridge* analeave the Persians to their fate, 
would have occasioned the certain destruction oi 
Dareius and his army, had not Histiacus persuaded 
his countrymen, the rulers of the Greek cities on 
the Hellespont and in Ionia, not to fpke a step 
which would lead to their own. ruin, depending as 
they did upon the Persians for support against the 
democratic parties in their respective cities. De- 
ceiving the Scythians by professing to fall in with 
their wishes* and to be anxious for the destruction 
of Dareius* the wily Greek persuaded them to de- 
part in search of him, making a show of destroying 
the bridge by removing the part of it next Scy- 
thia. When the Persians* retreating from their 
unsuccessful march* returned to the Danube, where 
they happened to arrive after nightfall, they were 
naturally alarmed lest the Greeks should have de- 
serted them, until an Egyptian, noted in the army 
for his loud voice, was ordered to shout out the 
name of Histiaeus of Miletus, who, hearing the 
call, made oil speed to transport them to the safe 
side of the river. 

Dareius never forgot this signal service. On his 
return to Sardis Histiaeus was rewarded with the 
rule of Mytilene. Histiaeus, already in possession 
of Miletus, asked and obtained a district on the 
Strymon, in Thrace, where, leaving Miletus under 
the charge of his kinsman, Aristagoras, he built a 
town called Myreinus, apparently with a view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. The spot 
was well chosen, as the neighbouring country was 
rich in tin ore and silver mines : but he was not 
allowed to carry his designs into execution. Mc- 
gabazus, a Persian officer, whom Dareius had left 
in Europe to complete the conquest of Thrace, ad- 
vised the king to recal his promise, and not to 
allow an able and crafty man, like Histiaeus, to 
raise a formidable power within the empire, llis- 
tiaeus followed Dareius reluctantly to Susa, where 
he was detained for thirteen years, till the out- 
break of the Ionian revolt, kindly treated, but pro- 
hibited from returning. 

On the news of the burning of Sardis by the 
Athenians (u. c. 499) [Aristagoras], whom 
Aristagoras had induced to send help to their 
kinsmen of Ionia, Dareius charged Histiaeus with 
being a party to the revolt. His suspicions were 
correct : Histiaeus had encouraged Aristagoras 
in hi» design, employing a singular expedient 
to escape deteetka^. He had shaved the head of 
one of his slaves* fajjjftded'hit message on the skin, 
and sent him to Aristagoras* after the hair bad 
grown, with the direction to shave it off again. 
A revolution in Ionia might lead* he hoped* to his 
release : and hio design succeeded. It is un- 
accountable that Dareius should have been so 
easily deceived : yet he suffered Histiaeus to de- 
i^pn his engaging to reduoe Ionia, and to make 
which he described as an important 
island^ tributary to tho Persians. 

On his arrival at Sardis he found that the revolt 
had not succeeded : the Athenians had declined to 
send fresh succour, and the Ionian cities were 
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beingjsduedd again. Artaph ernes, satrap offeardis* 
showed hinkelf less credulous than Dareius : * H 
was you that Btitched the shoe,” he ea$d to HiS- 
tiaeus, “ which Aristagoras did but w ear.” His- 
tiaeus* in alarm, had recourse to the Chians, whom 
he with difficulty persuaded to receive him ; thej 
imposing upon the Ionians. who regardedhim 
distrust, by a crafty story that DaroidgPheant to 
remove them to Phoenicia, after the fashion of 
Eastern conquerors, he began fitijintrigue with ligfcae 
Persians in Sardis, who were ^Png to listen to his 
proposals. Artaphernes discovered the plot, and 
put the Perskus to death : upon which Histiaeus, 
after in vain trying to persuade the inhabitants of 
Miletus to receive him back again, succeeded at 
length in raising a small force in Lesbos, with 
which he proceeded to Byzantium, still in revolt* 
and seized all vessels sailing from the Euxine that 
refused to acknowledge him as their master. On 
the reduction of Miletus (b. c. 494), the most iife 
portant step in the second conquest of Ionia, His- 
tiaeus made u bold attempt to establish himself in 
the islands of the Aegean, and actually Succeeded 
in taking possession of Chios after some resistance, 
the inhabitants having lost nearly all their forces 
at the battle of I>ade. Thasos might have fallen 
under him also, when the news that the Phoeni- 
cian fleet, having assisted in conquering Miletus, 
was sailing northwards to complete the conquest of 
Ionia aud Aeolis, induced him to return to Lesbos. 
Hence he made a descent on the opposite eoast, to 
ravage the phiin of the Caicus and Atarnea, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner by a troop of Persian 
cavalry under Harpagus. He would have been 
slain in the pursuit had he not called out in Per- 
sian that he was Histiaeus of Miletus, hoping that 
his life would be spared. If ho- had fallen into 
Dareius’s hands, it would have been so : but Har- 
pagus and Artaphernes caused him to be put to 
death by impalement, and sent his head to the 
king. Dareius received it with sorrow, and buried 
it honourably, blaming the haste of his officers : no 
injury could make him forget that be had once 
owed to Histiaeus his army, his kingdom, and his 
life. The adventurous history of Histiaeus does 
not show any signs of his having possessed great 
or noble qualities of mind. Attachment to his 
country is tho only pleasing trait in his character ; 
and even this is mixed up with motives of a lower 
kind. Personal ambition is the only reason given 
for his saving the army of Dareius ; and afterwards 
it was selfish motives, not true patriotism, that led 
both Aristagoras and himself to bring down the 
vengeance of the Persians upon his country. In 
policy and dissimulation he was undoubtedly well 
skilled, and not deficient in daring. The attach- 
ment of Dareius to him is more striking than any 
qualities in his own character. (Herod, iv. 137* 

1 38, 141, v. 1 1, *23, ‘24, 30, 35, 105—107, vi. 1— 
5, 20 — 30 ; Polyaen. i. 24 ; Tzetz. Ciil. in. 512. 
x. 228 ; GelL xvii. 9.) , [C. E. P,] 

I1TSTORIS ('Icrrog s), a daughter of Teiresias, 
and engaged in the service of Alcmene. By her 
cry that Alcmene had already givmj birth, shflff 
‘nduced the Pharmacides to withdraw, and thus 
enabled her mistress to give birth to Heracles. 
'Peus. ix. 1 1. § 2.) Some attribute this friendly 
act to Galinthias, the daughter of Proetus of Thebes. 

[GALINTIIIA8.] [L. S.1 

HOLMUS ( a O\fios\ a son of Sisyphus, and * 
father of Minyns. He was believed to have 
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founded the town of Holmones or Ifahnon^ in the 
neighbourhood of Orchomcnus. (Paus.ix. 24. $ 3 ; 
Steph. Bvz. s. r.) [L. S.] 

HOMAGY'RIUS (‘O payipios), i. e. the god of 
the assembly or league, a surname of Zeus, under 
Ich he was worshipped at Aegium, on the north- 
. Jtern coast of Peloponnesus, where Agamemnon 
was belie#d to have assembled the Greek chiefs, 
i deliberate on the war against Troy. Under this 
ante Zeus was alatigarorshipped, as the protector of 
the Achaean leagtnQptPaus. vii. 24. § 1.) [L. S.] 
HOME'RUS COfivipos). The poems of Homer 
formed the basis of Greek literature. Every Greek 
who had received a liberal education was per- 
fectly well acquainted with them from his child- 
hood, and had learnt them by heart at school ; but 
nobody could state any thing certain about their 
author. In fact, the several biographies of Iloiner 
which are now extant afford very little or nothing 
of an authentic history. The various dates as- 
signed to Homer's age offer no less a diversity 
than 500 years (from b. c. 1184-004). Crates 
and Eratosthenes state, that he lived within 
the first century after the Trojan war ; Aristotle 
and Aristarchus make him a contemporary of the 
Ionian migration, 140 years after the war; the 
chronologist, Apollodorus, gives the year 240, Por- 
phyrius 275, the Parian Marble 277, Herodotus 
400 after that event ; and Theopompus even makes 
him a contemporary of Gvges, king of Lydia. 
(Nitzsch, Melet. ilc Hhtor. Horn. fasc. ii. p. 2, de 
Hist. Ifom. p. 78.) The most important point to 
be determined is, whether we are to place Homer 
before or after the Ionian migration. The latter is 
supported by the best authors, and by the general 
opinion of antiquity, according to which Homer < 
was by birth an Ionian of Asia Minor. There I 
were indeed more than seven cities which claimed \ 
Homer as their countryman ; for if we number all ! 
those that we find mentioned in different passages j 
of ancient writers, we have seventeen or nineteen ! 
cities mentioned as the birth-places of Homer ; but j 
the claims of most of these are so suspicious and ; 
feeble, that they easily vanish before a closer ex- • 
amination. Athens, for instance, alleged that she j 
was the metropolis of Smyrna, and could therefore j 
number Homer amongst her citizens. (I3ekker, j 
Anecdot. vol. ii. p. 768.) Many other poems were 
attributed to Homer besides the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The real authors of these poems were forgotten, 
but their fellow-citizens pretended that Homer, the j 
supposed author, had lived or been bom among 
them. The claims of Cyme and Colophon will not 
seem entitled to much consideration, because they 
are preferred by Ephonis and Nicander, who were 
citizens of those respective towns. After sifting 
the authorities for all the different statements, the 
claims of Smyrna and Chios remain the most plau- 
sible, and between these two we have to decide. 
Smyrna is supported by Pindar, Scylax, and Ste- 
simbrotus; Chios by Simonides, Acusilaus, Hql- 


SmyrA, which^^li^efa^ was.* purely Ionic 
city. Th^Vaoilsns Vera 'originally in possession 
of the tnapiras of the "Tifcjan war, which their 
ancestoifo Ifeltf' Waged, and in which no Ionians tfc|d 
taken part. ( Muller, Aeainet . p. 25, Orohom. p. 367. ) 
Homer therefore, himself an Ionian, who had come 
from Ephesus, received these traditions from the 
new Aeolian settlers, and when |pe Ionians were 
driven out of Smyrna, either lie himself fled to 
Chios, or his descendants or disciples settled there, 
and formed the famous family of Homerids. Thus 
we may unite the claims of Smyrna and Chios, and 
explain thsi peculiarities of the Homeric dialect, 
which is different from the pure Ionic, and has a 
large mixture of Aeolic elements. According to 
this computation, Homer would have flourished 
shortly after the time of the Ionian migration, a 
time best attested, as we have seen, by the au- 
thorities of Aristotle and Aristarchus. But this 
result seems not to be reconcilable with the follow- 
ing considerations : — 1. Placing Homer more than 
a century and a half after the Trojan war, we have 
a long period which is apparently quite destitute 
of poetical exertions. Is it likely that the heroes 
should not have found a bard for their deeds till more 
than a hundred and fifty years after their death ? 
And how could the knowledge of these deeds be 
preserved without poetical traditions and epic songs, 
the only chronicles of an illiterate age? *2. In 
addition to this, there was a stirring active time 
between the Asiatic settlements of the Greeks and 
the war with Troy. Of the exploits of this time, 
certainly nowise inferior to the exploits of the 
heroic age itself, we should expect to find something 
mentioned or alluded to in the work of a poet who 
lived during or shortly after it. But of this there is 
not a trace to be found in jlomer. 3. The mythology 
and the poems of Homer could not have originated 
in Asia. It is the growth of a long period, during 
which the ancient Thracian bgrds, who lived /partly 
in Thessaly, round Mount Olympus* and partly in 
Boeotia, near Helicon, consolidated all the different 
and various local mythologies into one great my- 
thological system. If llomer had madfi the my- 
thology of the Greeks, as Herodotus (ii. 53) 
affirms, he would not hare represented the Thes- 
salian OlympuB as the seat of his gods, but 6ome 
mountain of Asia Minor ; his Muses would not 
have been those of Olympus, but they would have 
dwelt on Ida or Gargaros. Homer, if his works 
had first originated in Asia, would not have com- 
pared Nausicaa to Artemis walking on Tayyetus 
or Erymanthas (f)d: vi. 102) ; and a great many 
other allusions to European countries; which show 
the poet's familiar acquaintance with them, could 
have found no place in the work of an Asiatic. 
It is evident that Homer was far bettft* ac- 
quainted with European Greafa than he was with 
Asia Minor, and even the oHntry round Troy. 
(Comp. Spohn, <le A pro 7Yojano, p. 27.) Sir W. 
(Jell, and other modem travellers, were astonished 
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lanicus, Thucydides, the tradition of a family of 
Homerids at Chios, and the local worship of a 
fjiero, Homefes. The preference is now generally 
"given to Smyrna. ( Welcker, Epische Cycfus, p. 1 53; 
Muller, Hist, of Greek Lit. p. 41, &c.) Smyrna 
was first founded by Ionians from Ephesus, who 
were followed, and afterwards expelled, by Aeolians 
£ from Cyme : the expelled Ionians fled to Colophon, 
and Smyrna 4hns became Aeolic. Subsequently 
the Colophonians drove out the Aeolians from 


at the accuracy with which Homer baa described 
places in Peloponnesus, and particularly the island 
of ItkAca. It has been observed, that nobody could 
have given these descriptions, except one whjg had 
seen the country himself. * How shall we, wU)| all 
this, maintain our proposition, that Homer toils an 
Ionian of Asia Minor? It is indispcniable, in 
order to clear up this point, to enter more at large 
into the discussion concerning the origin of the 
Homeric poems. 
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The whole of antiqaitjfnrt^aliimoliei# viewed the 
Iliad anfHhe Odyssey aa^tfce fcwdnctions M a cer- 
tain individual, called llamofr jjriy^p^ ofxnis fact 
ever entered the miffet of any of th^pcients ; and 
STOn a large number of other poeitfa.irOTe attributed 
to the tame author. This opinion continued unshaken 
down to the year 1795, when F. A. Wolf wrote 
his famous Prolegomena, in which he endeavoured 
to- show that m Iliad and Odyssey were not two 
Complete poems, but small, separate, independent 
epic songs, celebrating single exploits of the heroes, 
,nnd that these lays were for tiui first time written 
down and united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by 
Peisistratus, the tyrant of Athens, This opinion, 
startling and paradoxical as it seemed, was not en- 
tirely new. Casaubon had already doubted the 
common opinion regarding Homer, and the great 
Bentley had said expressly “that Homer wrote a 
sequel of songs and rhapsodies. These loose songs 
were not collected together in the form of an 
epic poem till about 500 years after.” (Letter 
by Phileteuthrrus Lipsiensis, § 7.) Some French 
writers, Perrault and Hedeiin, and the Italian 
Vico, had made similar conjectures, but all these 
were 'forgotten and overborne by the common 
and general opinion, and the more easily, as these 
liold conjectures hod been thrown out almost at 
hazard, and without sound arguments to support j 
them. When therefore Wolf's Prolegomena ap- 
peared, the whole literary world was startled by 
the . boldness and novelty of his positions. J 1 is 
book, of course, excited great opposition, but no 
one has to this day been able to refute the principal 
arguments of that great critic, and to re-establish 
the old opinion, which he overthrew. II is views, 
however, have been materially modified by pro- 
tracted discussions, so that now we can almost 
venture to say that thp question is settled. We 
will first state Wolf’s principal arguments, and the 
chief objections of his opponents, and will then en- 
deavour to discover the most probable result of all 
these inquiries. 

In 1770, R. Wood published a book On the ori- 
, f final Genius of Homer, in which he mooted the 
' questioWwhether the Homeric poems had originally 
been written or not. This idea was caught up by 
Wolf, and proved the foimdatioh of all his inquiries. 
But tliC'mOst Important assistance which he ob- 
tained was from the discovery and publication of 
the famous Venetian scholia by Villoison ( 1 7B8). 
These valuable scholia, in giving us some insight into 
the studies of the Alexandrine critics, furnished 
materials and an historical basis for Wolf’s in- 
quiries. The point from which Wolf started was, 
as we have sain, the -idea that the Homeric poems 
were originally not written. To prove this, he 
epmred into a minute and, accurate discussion con- 
cflpng the age of the art of writing, lie set aside, 
as groundless fettea, the traditions which ascribed 
the invention oiWitroduction of this art to Cadmus, 
Cecrops, Orpheus, Linus, or Palamedes. Then, 
allowing .that letters were known in Greece at a 
very early period, he justly insists upon the great 
difference, which exists between the knowledge of 
the letters and their general use for works of lite- 
rature. Writing is first applied to public monu- 
J&ints, inscriptions, and religious purposes* centuries 
litbre it is employed for the common purposes of 
sttrial life. This is still more cerUtin to be the case 
when the common ordinary materials for writing 
are wanting, as they were among the ancient 
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Greeks. Wood, lead, brass, stone, are not proper 
— f or wr iting down poems consisting of 
twit^four books. Even hides, which were used 
by the Ionians, seem too clumsy for this purpose, 
and, besides, we do not know when they were firet 
in use. (Herod, v. 58.) It was npt before the 
sixth century b. c. that papyrus became easily 
accessible to the Greeks, through the king AlK- 
sis, who first opened Egypt to Grpek traders. 
The laws of Lycurgus were not committed to 
writing ; those of Zaleucus, .m Locri Epizephyrn,i 
in the 20th 01. (b. c. 6’64jfpare particularly re- 
corded as the first laws that were written down. 
(Seym n. Peruy. 513 ; Strab. vi. p. 259.) The laws 
of Solon, seventy years later, were written on wood 
and PoucrTpo<pT)56v. Wolf allows that all these con- 
siderations do not prove that no use at all was 
made of the art of writing as early as the seventh 
and eighth centuries n. c., which would be par- 
ticularly improbable in the case of the lyric poets, 
such as Archilochus, Aleman, Pisander, and Ariora, 
but that before the time of the seven 6ages, that is, 
the time when prose writing first originated, the art 
was not so common that we can suppose it to l|ave 
been employed for such extensive works as the 
poems of Homer. Wolf (Prol. p. 77) alleges the 
testimony of Josephus (c . Apion. i. 2): /cai 

p.6 \is tyvoxjav oi "EAMjees (pvoiv ypappaxTuv. , . Kaf 
tpaariv oi Se tovtov (i. e. Homerum) 4v ypappaoi 
TTjv avrov irolr}iTiv uaraKivuv, aAAo hiapvr\pov*vo- 
ixivt]v Ik rae arrpuxrwv Zorepov ovvrtQi jrai. (Be- 
sides Schol. up. Villois. Attecd. Gr. ii. p. 182.) But 
Wolf draws still more convincing arguments from 
the poems themselves. In 11. vii. 175, the Grecian 
heroes decide by lot who is to fight with Hector, 
j The lots are marked by each respective hero, and 
j all thrown into a helmet, which is shaken tilt one 
j lot is jerked out. This is handed round by the 
herald till it reaches Ajax, who recognises the 
mark lie had made on it as his own. If this mark 
had been any thing like writing, the herald would 
have read it at once, and not have handed it round. 
In It. vi. 1 (ift, we have the story of Bellerophon, 
whom Proetus sends to Lycia, 

iroptv S' Sye <rjpara \vypd, 
rpa\pas iv ttivclki tttvktw &vp.o<pd6pa voAAtf* 
A«7£ai 8’ ijvdryei <j> irtvOepdi, 8<pp' dwobotro. 

Wolf shows that (njjuara Ai rypd are a kind of coiv 
ventional marks, and not letters, and that this story 
is far from proving the existence of writing. 
Throughout the whole of Homer everything is. cal- 
culated to be heard, nothing to be read. Not a 
single epitaph, nor any other inscription, is men- 
tioned ; the tombs of the heroes are rude mound* 
of earth ; coins are unknown. In Od. viii. 163, 
overseer of a ship is mentioned, who, instem* 
having a list of the cargo, must remember it ; W. 
<p6prov pvijpMV. All this seemed to prove, without 
the possibility of doubt, that the art of writing was 
entirely unknown at the time of the Trojan war, 
and could not have been common at the time when 
the poems were composed. 

Among the opponents of W©1£ there is »one 
superior to Greg. W. Nitzsch, in raa], perseve£g|pp, 
learning, and acuteness. He wrote a seritsof 
monogmphies (Quaestion. Homeric. Specim. i. 1824; 
Indugandae p&r Odyss. Intcrpofationie Praepareti q, 
1828 ; Dc Hist. Hotncri, foscic. i. 1830 ; 
Aristotele conim Wolfianos, 1831 ; Patria et Aqjas 
Horn. ) to refute Wolf and hiS jpjj yrtcrs. andms 
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hwdone a gnat deal towards establishing a solid 
and well-founded view of this complicated qptQStion. 
Nitzsch opposed Wolfs conclusions concerning the 
later dhte of written documents. He denies that 
tin laws of Lycurgus were transmitted by oral 
tradition alajjls, and were for this purpose set to 

» c by Terpander and Thaletas, us is generally 
ved, on the authority of Plutarch (tie Mus. 3). 
The Spartan vSpou, which those two musicians are 
said to have composed, Nitzsch declares to have 
been hymns and not laws, although Strabo calls 
Thaletas a vofiodtruds 6vr)p (by a mistake, as 
Nitzsch ventures to say). Writing materials were, 
according to Nitzsch, not wanting at a very early 
period. He maintains that wooden tablets, and the 
hides (St<f>0ipeu) of the lonians were employed, 
and that even papyrus was known and used by 
the Greeks long before the time of Amasis, and 
brought into Greece by Phoenician merchants. 
Amasis, according to Nitzsch, only rendered the 
use of papyrus more general (6th century b . c .), 
whereas formerly its use had been confined to a 
few. Thus Nitzsch arrives at the conclusion that 
writing was common in Greece full one hundred 
years before the time which Wolf had supposed, 
namely, about the beginning of the Olympiads ( 8th 
century u. e.), and that this is the time in which 
the Homeric poems were committed to writing. If 
tins is granted, it does not follow that the poems 
were also composed at this time. Nitzsch cannot 
prove that the age of Homer was so late as the 
eighth century. The best authorities, as we have 
seen, place Homer much earlier, so that we again 
come to the conclusion that the Homeric poems 
were composed and handed down for a long time 
without the assistance of writing. In fact, this 
point seems indisputable. The nature of the Ho- 
meric language is alone a sufficient argument, but 
into this consideration Nitzsch never entered. 
(Hermann, Opusc. vi. 1 , 75 ; Giese, d. Aral. Dia- 
lect. p. 154.) The Homeric dialect could never 
have attained that softness and flexibility, which 
render it so well .adapted for versification — that 
variety of longer and shorter forms, which existed 
together — that freedom in contracting and resolving 
vowels, and of forming the contractions into two 
syllables — if the practice of writing had at that 
time exercised the power, which it necessarily pos- 
sesses, of fixing the forms of a language. (Muller, 
Hist, of Or. Lit. p. 38.) The strongest proof is the 
Aeolic Digamma, a sound which existed at the 
time of the composition of the poems, and had en- 
tirely vanished from the language when the first 
copies were made. 

It is necessary therefore to admit WolPs first 
position, that the Homeric poems were originally 
gpt committed to writing. We proceed to examine 
the conclusions which he draws from these pre- 
mises. 


However great the genius of Homer may have 
been, says Wolf, it is quite incredible that, without 
the assistance of writing, he could have conceived 
iu his mind and executed such extensive works. 
Tfei» assertion is very bold. “ Who can determine,” 
an JM filler ( f Oreek Lit. p. 62), M how many 

tnmMand verses a person thoroughly impregnated 
with his subject, and absorbed in the contemplation 
of it, might produce in a year, and confide to the 
faithful memory of disciples devoted to their master 
and his art? n We have instance* of modern poets, 
who have composed long poems without writing 
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down a single syllable, .and have presewpd them 
faithfuBy in their memory, before committing them 
to writing. And howimqch more easily could this 
have been 4%De in the time interior to the usq^pf 
writing, when'all those faculties of the mind, whii 
had to dispense with this artificial assistance, were 
powerfullyoeveloped, trained, and exercised. We 
must not look upon the old bards af amateurs, who 
amused themselves in leisure houri with poet|M| 
compositions, as is the fashion now-a-days. Com* 
position was their profession. All their thoughts 
were concentrated on this one point, in which and, 
for which they lived. Their composition was, 
moreover, facilitated by their having no occasion to 
invent complicated plots and wonderful stories ; the 
simple traditions, on which they founded their 
songs, were handed down to them in a form already 
adapted to poetical purposes. If now, in spite of 
all these advantages, the composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey was no easy task, we must attribute 
some superiority to the genius of Homer, which 
caused his name and his works to acquire eternal 
glory, and covered all his innumerable predecessors, 
contemporaries, and followers, with oblivion. 

The second conclusion of Wolf is of" more 
weight and importance. When people neither 
wrote nor read, the only way of publishing poems 
was by oral recitation. The bards therefore of 
the heroic age, as we see from Homer himself, 
used to entertain their hearers at banquets, festivals, 
and similar occasions. On such occasions they 
certainly could not recite more than one or two 
rhapsodies. Now Wolf asks what could have in- 
duced any one to compose a poem of such a length, 
that it could not be heard at once? All the charms 
of an artifici:d and poetical unity, varied by epi- 
sodes, but strictly observed through many books, 
must certainly lx* lost, if only fragments of the poem 
could !>e heard at once. To refute this argument, 
the opponents of Wolf were obliged to seek for 
occasions which afforded at least a possibility of 
reciting the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey. Ban- 
quets and small festivals were not sufficient ; but 
there were musical contests (cfysii'f reconnected with 
great national festivals, at which thousand Assem- 
bled, anxious to hear and patient to listen. “If,” 
says Muller (Hist, of OrceJt Lit. p. 62), u the Athe- 
nians could at one festival hear in succession about 
nine tragedies, three satyric dramas, and as many co- 
medies, without ever thinking that it might be better 
to distribute this enjoyment over the whole year, 
why should not the Greeks of earlier time* havo 
been able to listeu to the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
perhaps other poems, at the same festival ? Let us 
beware of measuring by our loose and desultoiy 
reading the intention of mind with which a people 
enthusiastically devoted to such enjoyments, 
with delight on the flowing strains of the mil 
In short, there was a time whqp the Greek people, 
not indeed at meals, but at festivals, and under the 
patronage of their hereditary princes, heard and 
enjoyed these and other less excellent poems, as 
they were intended to W heard and enjoyed, viz. 
as complete wholes.' This is credible enough, but 
it is not quite so easy to prove it We know that, 
in the historical times, the Homeric poems wen 
recited at Athens at the festival of the PanatheuMl 
(Lycurg. c. Iamct. p. 161); and that there «3 
likewise contests of rhapeodists at Sicyen in the 
time of the tyrant Cleisthenes (Herod, v. 67)* in 
Syracuse, Epidaurus, Orckomemu,Thespiae, Acme* 
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phia, Chios, Teos, Olympic. (See the authors cited 
by MUller, find. p. 32".) Hfesiod mentions musical 
contests (Op. 632, and 'Frag. 456); M which he 

K ed a tripod. Such contests seem to have 
t even anterior to the time of Homer, and 
are alluded to in the Homeric description of the 
Thracian bard Thamyris (//. ii« 594), who on his 
road from Eurytus, the powerful ruler of Oechalia, 
m struck blind at Dorium by the Muses, and 
deprived of his entire art, because he had boasted 
of his ability to contend even with the Muses. 
"(Comp. Diog. Laert. ix. 1.) It is very likely that 
at the great festival of Panionium in Asia Minor 
such contests took place (Heyne, Exc. ad II. vol. 
viii. p. 796 ; Welcker, Ep. Ct/cl. p. 371 ; Heinrich, 
Epimenides , p. 142) ; but still, in order to form an 
idea of the possible manner in which such poems as 
the Iliad and Odyssey were recited, we mu6t have 
recourse to hypotheses, which have at best only 
internal probability, but no external authority. 
Such is the inference drawn from the later custom 



at Athens, that several rhapsodists followed one 
another in the recitation of the same poem (Welcker, 
Ep. Cycl. p. 371 ), and the still bolder hypothesis of 
Nitzsch, that the recitation lasted more than one 
day. ( Vorr. s. Awn. s. ()d. vol. ii. p. 21.) Hut, 
although the obscurity of those times prevents us 
from obtaining a certain and jmaitivc result as to 
the way in which such long poems were recited, 
yet we cannot be induced by this circumstance to 
doubt that the Iliad and Odyssey, and other poems 
of equal length, were recited as complete wholes, 
because they certainly existed at a time anterior to 
the use of writing. That such was the wise follows 
of necessity from what we know of the Cyclic poets. . 
(See Proclus, Ch rest a mat kin iu (Jaisford's Ilcphac s- ; 
(ion.) The Iliad and Odyssey contained only a , 
small part of the copious traditions concerning the j 
Trojan war. A great number of poets undertook 
to 611 up by separate poems the whole cycle of the 
events of this war, from which circumstance they 
are commonly styled the Cyclic poets. The poem 
Cypriu, most probably by Stasinus, related all the 
events jpfhfch preceded the beginning of the Iliad 
from this birth of Helen to the ninth year of the 
war. The Aethiopis and Itm/iend# of Arctintis 
continued the narrative after the death of Hector, 
and related the arrival of the tAmazons, whose 
queen, Penthesileia, is slain by Achilles, the death 
and burial of Thersitcs, the arrival of Mernnon 
with the Aethiopians, who kills Antilochus, and is 
killed in return by Achilles, the death of Achilles 
himself by Paris, and the quarrel between Ajax 
and Ulysses about his arms. The poem of Arc- 
tinus then related the death of Ajax, and all that 
intervened between this and the taking of Troy, 
w$ch formed the subject of his second poem, the 
Eiupersia. These some events were likewise partly 
treated by LescHes, in his Little Was, with some 
differences in tone and form. In this was told the 
arrival of Philoctetes, who kills Paris, that of 
Neoptolemus, the buildittt of the wooden horse, the 
capture of the palladium by Ulysses and Diomede* 
and, finnllv, the taking of Troy itself. The interval 
retween the war and the subject of the Odyssey is 
“ I up by the return of the different heroes. This 
Uhed the subject for the Nostoi by Agios, a 
poem distinguished by great excellencies of com- 
position. The misfortunes of the two Atreidae 
limed the main part, and with this were artfully 
interwoven the adventures of all the other heroes, 
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(Ulysses. The 'last adventures of Ulyssedr 
J» return to Ithaca were treated in the Tefo- 
r of Eugammon. All these poems were grouped, 
round thou of Homer, as their common centre. 

“ It is credible,” says Miiller (Ibid, jo. 64) “tHfct 
their authors were Homeric rhapsdfmts by, pro- 
fession (so also Nitzsch, Hall. Encyd. *. v. 
pp. 400, 401), to whom the constant recitatioii 
the ancient Homeric poems would naturally suggest ' 
the notion of continuing them by essays of their 
own in a similar tone. Hence too it would be 
more likely to occur that these poems, when they 
were sung by the same rhapsodists, would gradually 
acquire themselves the name of Homeric epics.” 
Their object of completing and spinning out the 
poems of Homer is obvious. It is necessary there- 
fore to suppose that the Iliad and Odyssey existed 
entire, i. e. comprehending the same series of events 
whiah they now comprehend, at least in the time 
from the first to the tenth Olympiad, when Arcti- 
nus, Agias (Thiersch, Act. Monae. ii. 583), and 
probably Stasinus, lived. This was a time when 
nobody yet thought of reading such poerafe. Theifr 
fore there must have been an opportunity of reciting 
in some way or another, not only the Homeric 
poems, but those of the Cyclic poets also, which 
were of about equal lengttif. (Nitzsch, Vorr. z. An- 
nurk. vol. ii. p.'24.) The same result Jb obtained 
from comparing the manner in which Homer and 
these Cyclic poets treat and view mythical objects. 
A wide difference is observable on this point, 
which justifies the conclusion, that as early as the 
period of the composition of the first of the Cyclic 
poems, viz. before the tenth Olympiad, the Homeric 
poems had attained a fixed form, and were no 
longer, as Wolf supposes, in a state of growth and 
development, or else they would have been exposed 
to the influence of the different opinions which then 
prevailed respecting mythical subjects. This is the 
only inference we can draw from an inquiry into 
the Cyclic poets. Wolf, however, who denied the 
existence of long epic poets previous to the use of 
writing, because he thought they could not be re- 
cited as wholes, and who consequently denied that 
the Iliad and Odyssey possessed an artificial or 
poetical unity, thought to find a proof of this pro. 
position in the Cyclic poems, in which he professed 
to see no other unity than that which is afforded 
by the natural sequence of events. Now we are 
almost unable to form an accurate opinion of the 
poetical merits of those poems, of which we pos- 
sess only dry prosaic extracts ; but, granting that 
they did not attain a high degree of poetical per- t 
fection, and particularly, that they were destitute ‘ 
of poetical unity, 6till we are not on this account 
at liberty to infer that the poems of Homer, their jj 
great example, are likewise destitute of this unitjjl ‘ 
But this is the next proposition of Wolf, which 
therefore we must now proceed to discuss. 

Wolf observes that Aristotle first derived the 
laws of epic poetry from the examples which 
he found laid down in the Iliad and Odyssey 
It was for this reason, says Wolf; that 
never thought of suspecting that those 
themselves were destitute of thf(t poetical' 
which Aristotle, from a contemplation ef 
drew up ns a principal requisite for this kind ef 
poetry. It was transmitted, says Wolf, by old 
traditions, how once Achilles withdrew from the 
battle ; how, in conifequence of the absence of the 
great hero, who alone awed the Trojans, the Greeks 
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weje worsted ; iow Achilles at last allowed his 
friend Patroclus to protect the Greeks ; and how, 
finally, he revenged the death of Patroclus by' kill- 
ing Hector. This simple course of the story Wolf 
thinks would have been treated by an^ other poet 
in very mu&the same manner as we now read it 
in the Iliad ? and he maintains that there is no 
uftity in it except a chronological one, in so far 
as we have a narration of the events of several 
days in succession. Nay, he continues, if we ex- 
amine closely the six last books, we shall find that 
they have nothing to do with what is stated in the 
introduction as the object of the poem, — namely, 
the wnxth of Achilles. This wrath subsides with 
the death of Patroclus, and what follows is a 
wrath of a different kind, which docs not belong 
to the former. The composition of the Odyssey 
is not viewed with greater favour by Wolf. The 
journey of Telemachus' to Pylos and Sparta^ the 
sojourn of Ulysses in the island of Calypso, the ! 
stories of his wanderings, were originally indo- ! 
pendent songs, which, as they happened to fit into 
•Bo another, were afterwards connected into one 
whole, at a time when literature, the arts, and a 
general cultivation of the mind began to flourish in 
Greece, supported by the important art of writing. 

These bold propositions have met with almost 
universal disapprobation. Still this is a subject on 
which reasoning and demonstration are very preca- 
rious and almost impossible. The feelings and 
tastes of every ipdividual must determine the 
* matter. But to oppose to Wolf's sceptical views 
the judgment of a man whose authority on matters 
of taste is as great as on those of learning, we copy 
what Miiller says on this subject : — “ All the laws 
which reflection and experience can suggest for the 
epic form are observed (in Homer) with the most 
refined taste ; all the means are employed by 
which the general effect can be heightened." — “The 
anger of Achilles is an event which did not long 
precede the final destruction of Troy, inasmuch as 
it produced the death of Hector, who was the de- 
fender of the city. It was doubtless the ancient 
tradition, established long before Homer’s time, 
that Hector had been slain by Achilles in revenge 
for the slaughter of his friend Patroclus, whose fall 
in battle, unprotected by the son of Thetis, was 
explained by the tradition to have arisen *£rom the 
anger of Achilles against the other Greeks for an 
affront offered to him, and his consequent retire- ! 
ment from the contest. Now the poet seizes, as 
the most critical and momentous period of the 1 
action, the conversion of Achilles from the foe of ! 
the Greeks into that of the Trojans ; for as on the j 
one band the sudden revolution in the fortunes of ■ 
war, thus occasioned, places the prowess of Achilles ! 
f, in the strongest light, so, on the other hand, the j 
^change of his firm and resolute mind must have i 
been the more touching to the feelings of the hear- 
ers. From this centre of interest there springs a 
long preparation and gradual developement, since 
not only the cause of the anger of Achilles, but 
also the defeats of the Greeks occasioned by that 
anaer, were to be narrated ; and the display of the 
i®rtBciency ofa^l the other heroes at the same time 
oflSfed the best opportunity for exhibiting their 
several excellencies. It is in the arrangement of 
this preparatory part and its connection with the 
catastrophe, that the poet displays his perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the mysteries of poetical com- 
position ; and in his continual postponement of the 
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crisis of the action, and his scanty revelations with 
respect to the plan of the entire work, lid shows a 
maturity of knowledge which is astonishing for so 
early an age. To all appearance, the poet, after 
certain obstacles have been first overcome, tends 
only to one point, viz. to increase perpetually the 
disasters of the Greeks, which they have drawn on 
themselves by the injury offered to Achilles ; and 
Zeus himself, at the beginning, is made to pro- 
nounce, as coming from himself, the vengeance and 
consequent exaltation of the son of Thetis. At the 
same time, however, the poet plainly shows his 
wish to excite, in the feelings of an attentive hearer, 
an anxious and perpetually increasing desire not 
| only to see the Greeks saved from destruction, but 
i also that the unbearable and more than human 
haughtiness and pride of Achilles should be broken. 
Both these ends are attained through the fulfil- 
ment of the secret counsel of Zeus, which he did not 
communicate to Thetis, and through her to Achilles 
(who, if he had known it, would have given up all 
enmity against the Achaeans), hut only to Hera, 
and to her not till the middle of the poem ; and 
Achilles, through the loss of his dearest friend, 
whom he had sent to battle not to save the Greeks, 
but /br his aim fori/, suddenly changes his hostile 
attitude towards the Greeks, and is overpowered 
by entirely opposite feelings. In this manner the 
exaltation of the son of Thetis is united to that 
almost imperceptible operation of destiny, which 
the Greeks were required to observe in all human 
affairs. To remove from this collection of various 
actions, conditions, and feelings any substantial 
part, as not necessarily l>elonging to it, would in 
fact be to dismember a living whole, the parts of 
which would necessarily lose their vitality'. As in 
an organic body life does not dwell in one single 
point, hut requires a union of certain systems and 
members, so the internal connection of the Iliad 
; rests on the union of certain parts ; and neither 
the interesting introduction describing the defeat 
of the Greeks up to the burning of the ship of Pro- 
tesilaus, nor the turn of affairs brought about by 
: the death of Patroclus, nor the final pacification 
; °f the anger of Achilles, could be spared from the 
: Iliad, when tfye fruitful seed of such a poem hod 
1 »nce been sown in the soul of Homer, and had 
begun to develop its growth.” ( Hist, of (Jr. IM . 
p. 48, Ac.) 

It we yield our assent to these convincing re- 
flections, we shall hardly need to defend the unity 
of the Odyssey, which has always been admired as 
one of the greatest masterpieces of Greek genius, 
against the aggressions of Wolf, who could moro 
easily believe that chance and learned compilers 
had produced this poem, by connecting loose inde- 
pendent pieces, than that it should have «f 
from the mind of a single man. Nitzsch 
Eneyclap. s. r. Odyssee , and Anmerk. x. Odyss. vol. 
ii. pref.) has endeavoured to exhibit the unity of 
the plan of this poem. He has divided the whole 
into four large sections, in each of which there are 
again subdivisions facilitating the distribution of 
the recital for several rbapsodists and several days. 

1 . The first part treats of the absent Ulysses (books 
>• — iv.). Here we are introduced to the state tf 
affairs in Ithaca during the absence of Ulysset 
Telemachus goes to Pylos and Sparta to ascertain 
the fate of his father. 2. The song of Use returning 
Ulysses (books v. — xiii. 02) is naturally divided 
into two parte ; the first contains the departure of 
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Ulysses from Calypso, and his arrival and reception 
in Scheria ; the second the narration of his wan- 
derings. 3. The swig of Ulysses meditating revengt 
(book xiii. 92 — xix). Here the two threads o; 

the story are united ; Ulysses is conveyed to 
Ithaca, and is met in the cottage of Eumaeus by 
hia son, who* has just returned from Sparta. 4. 
The song of the revenging and reconciled Ulysses (xx, 
-rrxxiv.) brings all the manifold wrongs of the 
suitors and the sufferings of Ulysses to the desired 
and long-expected conclusion. Although we main- 
tain the unity of both the Homeric poems, we can- 
not deny that they have suffered greatly from in- 
terpolations, omissions, and alterations ; and it is 
only by admitting some original poetical whole, 
that we are able to discover those parts which do 
not belong to this whole. Wolf, therefore, in 
pointing out some parts as spurious, has been led 
into an inconsistency in his demonstration, since he 
is obliged to acknowledge something as the genuine 
centre of the two poems, which he must suppose to 
have been spun out more and more by subsequent 
rhapsodists. This altered view, which is distinctly 
pronounced in the preface to his edition of Homer 
(2nd edit, of 1795, towards the end of the pref.), 
appears already in the Prolegomena (p. 123 ), and 
has been subsequently embraced by Hermann and 
other critics. It is, as we have said, a necessary 
consequence from the discovery of interpolations. 
These interpolations are particularly apparent in 
the first part of the Iliad. The catalogue of the 
ships has long been recognised as a later addition, 
and can be omitted without leaving ^he slightest 
gap. The battles from the third to the seventh 
bookseem almost entirely foreign to the plan of the 
Iliad. Zeus appears to have quite forgotten his 
promise to Thetis, that he would honour her son 
by letting Agamemnon feel his absence. The 
Greeks are far from feeling this. Diomede lights 
successfully even against gods ; the Trojans are 
driven back to the town. In an assembly of the 
gods (iv. init.), the glory of Achilles is no motive 
to deliver Troy from her fate ; it is not till the 
eighth book that Zeus all at once seems mind- 
ful of his promise to Thetis. The preceding live 
books ore not only loosely connected with the 
whole of the poem, but even with one another. 
The single combat between Mguelaus and Paris 
(bonk iii.), in which the former was on the point 
of despatching the seducer of his wife, is inter- 
rupted by the treacherous shot of Pandarus. In 
the next book all this is forgotten. The Greeks 
neither claim Helen as the prize of the victory of 
Menelaus, nor do they complain of a breach of the 
oath : no god revenges the perjury. Paris in the 
sixth book sits quietly at home, where Hector 
se.verely upbraids him for his cowardice and retire- 
ment from war ; to which Paris makes no reply, 
and does not plead that he had only just encoun- 
tered Menelaus in dcndly fight. The tenth book, 
containing the nocturnal expedition of Ulysses and 
Diomede, in which they kill the Thracian king 
Rhesus and take his horses, is avowedly of later 
origin. (Schol. Ven. ad 11. x. 1.) No reference 
is subsequently made by any. of the Greeks or 
^Trojans to this gallant deed. The two heroes were 
^aent as spies, but they never narrate the result of 
their expedition ; not to speak of many other im- 
probabilities. To enumerate all those passages 
which are reasonably suspected as interpolated, 
would lead us too for. Muller (Ibid, pi 50 ) very 
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judiciously assigns “two principal motives for 
this extension of the poem beyond its original ftan , 
which might have exercised an influence on the 
mind of Ilomer himself, but had still more power- 
ful effects upon his successors, the later Ilomerids. 
In the first place, it is clear that ^design mani- 
fested itself at an early period to n Be this poem 
complete in itself, so that all the subjects, descrip- 
tions, and actions which could alone give an inte- 
rest to a poem on the entire war , might find a place 
within the limits of this composition. For this pur- 
pose, it is not improbable that many lays of earlier 
bards, who had sung single adventures of the Trojan 
war, were laid under contribution, and that the 
finest parts of them were adopted into the new 
poem, it being the natural course of popular poetry 
propagated by oral tradition, to treat the best 
thoughts of previous poets as common property, 
and to give them a new life by working them up 
in a different context.” Thus it would be ex- 
plained why it is not before the ninth year of the 
war that the Greeks build a wall round their camp, 
and think of deciding the war by single combat. 
For the same reason the catalogue of the ships 
could find a place in the Iliad, as well as the view 
of Helen and Priam from the walls (Tcixooiconia), 
by which we become acquainted with the chief 
heroes among the Greeks, who were certainly not 
unknown to Priam till so late a period of the war. 
“ The other motive for tile great extension of the 
preparatory part of the catastrophe may, it appears, 
lie traced to a certain conflict between the plan of, 
the poet and his own patriotic feelings. An atten- 
tive reader cannot fail to observe that, while 
Homer intends that the Greeks should be made to 
suffer severely from the anger of Achilles, he is yet, 
as it were, retarded in his progress towards that 
end by a natural endeavour to avenge the death of 
each ( Jreek by that of a yet more illustrious Trojan, 
and thus to increase the glory of the numerous 
Achaean heroes, so that even on the days in which 
the Greeks are defeated, more Trojans than Greeks 
are described as being slain.” 

The Odyssey has experienced similar exten- 
sions, which, far from inducing us to believe in 
an atomistical origin of the poem, only show that 
the original plan has been here and there ob- 
scured. The poem opens with an assembly of 
the gods, in which Athene complains of the long 
detention of Ulysses in Ogygia ; Zeus is of her 
(pinion. She demands to semi Hermes to Calypso 
with an order from Zeus to dismiss Ulysses, 
whilst she herself goes to Ithaca to incite young 
1’elemachus to determined steps. Put in the begiu- 
ningof the fifth book we have almost the same pro- 
ceedings, the same assembly of the gods, the same 
complaints of Athene, the same assent of Zeu, 
who now at last sends his messenger to the islan 
>f Calypso. Telemachus refuses to stay with Me-” 
lelaus ; lie is anxious to return home ; and still, 
without our knowing how and why, he remains at 
Sparta for a time which seems disproportionably 
long ; for on his return to Ithaca he meets Ulysses, 
who had in the meantime built his ship, rased 
twenty days on the sea, and three days wMfethe 
hacacians. * 

Nitzsch ( Anmcrk . s. Odyssey ; vol. ii. pref. p. 
xlii.) has tried to remove these difficulties, but he 
does not deny extensive interpolations, particularly 
n the eighth book, where the song of Demo- 
docos concerning Ares mid Aphrodite is very sus- 
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picious ; in the nineteenth* the recognition of 
Ulysses by his old nurse, and, most of all, some 
parts towards the end. All that follows after 
xxiii. 296 was declared spurious even by the 
Alexandrine critics Aristophanes and Aristar- 
chus. SpohnY Comment, de e&rem. Odysscac Parte , 
1816) has fffsved the validity of this judgment 
almost beyond the possibility of doubt. Y et, as 
Muller and Nitzsch observe, it is very likely 
that the original Odyssey was concluded in a 
somewhat similar manner ; in particular, we can 
hardly do without the recognition of Laertes, who 
is so often alluded to in the course of the poem, 
and without some reconciliation of Ulysses with 
the friends of the murdered suitors. The second 
Aecyia (xxiv. init.) is evidently spurious, and, like 
many parts of the first Nec>,ia (xi.), most likely 
taken from a similar passage in the A 'ostoi, in 
which was narrated the arrival of Agamemnon in 
Hades. (Paus. x. 23. $ 4.) 

Considering all these interpolations and the ori- 
ginal unity, which has only been obscured and not 
destroyed by them, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that the Homeric poems were originally com- 
posed as poetical wholes, but that a long oral tra- 
dition gave occasion to great alterations in their 
original form. 

We have hitherto considered only the negative 
part of Wolfs arguments. lie denied, 1st, the ex- 
istence of the art of writing at the time when the 
Homeric poems were composed ; 2d, the possibility j 
of composing and delivering them without that art ; 
and, 3rdly, their poetical unity. From these pre- 
mises he came to the conclusion, that the Homeric 
poems originated as small songs, unconnected with 
one another, which, after being preserved in this 
state for a long time, were at length put together. 
The agents, to whom he attributed these two tasks 
of composing and preserving on the one hand, and 
of collecting and combining on the other, are the 
rhapsodists and Peisistratus. 

The subject of the rhapsodists is one of the most 
complicated and difficult of all ; because the fact is, 
that we know very little about them, and thus a 
large field is opened to conjecture and hypothesis. 
(Wo \t,Proley. p. 96 ; Nitzsch, Prut, mi Plat. Ion.; 
Ileyne, 2. IZrcurs. ad IK 24 ; Bbckh, wi Pind. 
Nem. ii. 1, Isthm. iii. oo ; Nitzsch, Indayandae , 
dj'C. Histor. crit. ; K reuser, d. Horn. Rha/mxt.) 
Wolf derives the name of rhapsodist from fndmtiv 
^9rfy f which he interprets hreriora otrmina motlo et 
ordine pubticae recitation* apto cfjnnectrre. These 
breviora carmina are the rhapsrAics of which the 
Iliad and Odyssey consist, not indeed containing 
originally one book each, as they do now, but 
sometimes more and sometimes less. The nature 
_and condition of these rhapsodists may be learned 
'Ihun Homer himself where they appear as singing 
at the banquets, games, and festivals of the princes, 
and are held in high honour. {CM. iii. 267, xviii. 
383.) In fact, the first rhapsodists were the poets 
themselves, just as the first dramatic poets were 
the first actors. Therefore Ilomcr and Hesiod are 
said to have rhapsodised. (Plat. Rep. x. p. 600 ; 
Schct cul Pind.jffem. ii. 1.) We must imagine 
that’ these minstrels were spread over all Greece, 
and that they did not confine themselves to the 
recital of the Homeric poems. One class of rhap- 
sodists at Chios, the Homerids (Harpocrat. n.v. 
'OpnpiZai), who called themselves descendants of 
the poet, possessed these particular poems, and 
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j transmitted them to their disciples by oral teaching, 
and not by writing. This kind of oral teaching was 
most carefully cultivated in Greece even when 
the use of writing was quite common. The tragic 
and comic poets employed no other way of training 
the actors than thiB oral SiSacnraMo, with which 
the greatest accuracy was combined. Therefore, 
says Wolf, it is not likely that, although not com- 
mitted to writing, the Homeric poems underwent 
very great changes by a long oral tradition ; only 
it is impossible that they should have remained 
quite unaltered. Many of the rhapsodists were not 
destitute of poetical genius, or they acquired it by 
the constant recitation of those benutiful lays. Why 
should they not have sometimes adapted their 
recitation to the immediate occasion, or even have 
endeavoured to make some passages better than 
they were ? 

We can admit almost all this, without drawing 
from it Wolf's conclusion. Does not such a con- 
dition of the rhapsodists agree as well with the 
task which we assign to them, of preserving and 
reciting a poem which already existed as a whole? 
Even the etymology of the name of rhapsodist, 
which is surprisingly inconsistent with WolFs 
general view, favours that of his adversaries. 
Wolfs fundamental opinion is, that the original 
songs were unconnected and singly recited. How 
then can the rhapsodists have obtained their 
name from connectiny poems ? On the other hand, 
if the Homeric poems originally existed as wholes, 
and the rhapsodist* connect Wi the single parts of 
these whole# for public recitation, they might per- 
haps be called “ connecters of songs.” But this ety- 
mology ha* not appeared satisfactory to some, who 
have thought that this process would rather be a 
keepiny together than a pnttiny together. They 
have therefore supposed that the word was derived 
| from £d§5os, the staff or ensign of the bards (lies. 
Thcny. 30) ; an etymology which seemed counte- 
nanced by Pindar's (Isthm. iii. 5) expression patftov 
Semrcoiuv firfuy. But Pindar in another pas- 
sage gives the other etymology (AVwi. ii. 1) ; 
and, besides, it dot's not appear bow fiafaSoj 
could be funned from ftaGSos, which would make 
f>a6Stf>S6s. Others, therefore, have thought of 
(xzwii (a stick), and fonned f>airio(pS6s^ (><u pmSds. 
But even this wi{|not do ; for leaving out of view 
that fidms dot's not occur in the signification of 
pa68or, the word would be pairifiqfSis. Nothing is 
left, therefore, but the etymology from p&irrtiv 
qSfob, which is only to lie interpreted in the proper 
way. M idler (HjuI. p. 33) says that fnxfytpbtiy 
“ signifies nothing more than the peculiar method of 
epic recitation ,” consisting in some high-pitched 
sonorous declamations, with certain simple modu- 
lations of the voice, not in singing regularly ac- 
companied by an instrument, which was the method 
of reciting lyrical poetry. “ Every poem,” says 
Muller, “ can be rhapsodised which is composed in 
an epic tone, and in which the ’verses are of equal 
length, without being distributed into correspond- 
ing parts of a larger whole, strophes, or similar 
systems. Rhapsodists were also not improperly 
called <rrix?8ol, because all the poems which they 
recited were composed in single lines independent 
of each other (<rrlx*n)P He tninke, therefore, that 
piirrttv tpirfv denotes the coupling together of verses 
without any considerable divisions or pauses ; in 
other words, the even, continuous, ana unbroken 
flow of the epic poem. But qftij does not mean a 
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verse ; and besides a reference to the manner of epic 
recitation, as different from that of lyrical poetry, 
could only be imparted to the word fiatycptios at a 
time when lyrical composition and recitation ori- 
ginated, that is, not before Archilochus. Previous 
to that time the meaning of rhapsodist must have 
been different. In fine, we do not see why pdir- 
reiv tfiSds should not have been used in the signifi- 
cation of planning and making lays, as ftdnTuv 
Ktucd is to plan or make mischief. But whatever 
may be the right derivation of the word, and 
whatever may have been the nature and condition 
of the rhapsodists, so much is evident that no sup- 
port can be derived from this point for Wolf’s 
position. We pass on, therefore, to the last ques- 
tion, — the collection of the Homeric poems ascribed 
to Pcisistratus. 

Solon made the first step towards that which 
Pcisistratus accomplished. Of him Diogenes La- 
ertius (i. 57) says, tc! ‘O pa/ipov 4| OiroSoMjs 
typaxpe fiafoSetffOat, i. e., according to Wolf’s inter- 
pretation, Solon did not allow the rhapsodists to 
recite arbitrarily, as they had been wont to do, 
such songs successively as were not connected with 
one another, but he ordered that they should 
rehearse those parts which were according to the 
thread of the story suyrjested to them. Peisistra- 
tus did not stop here. The unanimous voice of an- 
tiquity ascribed to him the merit of having collected 
the disjointed and confused poems of 1 lomer, and 
of having first committed them to writing. (Cie. de 
Or. iii. 34 ; Pans. vii. 2l> ; Joseph, c. Ap. i. 2 ; 
Aclian, V. IF. xiiL 14 ; Liban. Paneg. in Julian. 
i. p. 170, Reisk. Ac.)* 

In what light Wolf viewed this tradition has been 
already mentioned. He held it to have been the first 
step that was takeu in order to connect the loose and 
incoherent songs into continued and uninterrupted 
stories, and to preserve the union which he had 
thus imparted to these poems by first committing 
them to writing. Pausanias mentions associates 
( fraipot ) of Pcisistratus, who assisted him in his 
undertaking. These associates Wolf thought to 
have been the SicurKeacurrai mentioned sometimes 
in the ^Scholia ; but in this he was evidently 
mistaken. Ata<rKfuatrrai are, in the phraseology 
of the Scholia, itUerpolutars , and not arrangers. 
(Heinrich, de Diask. I lamer ids ; Lehrs, Ari»- 
tnrchi stud. Horn. p. 34.0.) Another weak point 
in Wolf’s reasoning is, that he says that Peisis- 
tratus was the first who committed the Homeric 
poems to writing ; this is expressly stated by 
none of the ancient writers. On the contrary, it is 
not unlikely that before Pcisistratus, persons began 
in various parts of Greece, and particularly in 
Asia Minor, which was far in advance of the 

* It is ridiculous to what absurdity this tra- 
dition has been spun out by the ignorance of later 
scholiasts. Diomedes (Villois. Aneod . Or. ii. p. 
182) tells a long story, how that at one time the 
Homeric poems were partially destroyed either by 
fire or water or earthquakes, and parts were scat- 
tered here and there ; so that some persons had 
one hundred verses, others two hundred, others a 
thousand. He further states that Pcisistratus col- 
lected all the persons who were in possession of 
Homeric verses, and paid them for each verse ; and 
that he then ordered seventy grammarians to ar- 
range these verses, which task was best performed 
by Zenodotus and Aristarchus. 
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mother-country, to write down parts of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, although we are not disposed to 
extend this hypothesis so far as Nitzsch, who 
thinks that there existed in the days of Peisistratus 
numbers of copies, j»o that Peisistratus only com- 
pared and revised them, in order to obtain a correct 
copy for the use of the Athenian feptfVals. Whom 
Peisistratus employed in his undertaking Wolf 
could only conjecture. The poet Onomacritus lived 
at that time at Athens, and was engaged in similar 
pursuits respecting the old poet Musaeus. Besides 
him, Wolf thought of a certain Orpheus of Croton ; 
but nothing certain was known on this point, till 
Professor Ritschl discovered, in a MS. of Plautus 
at Rome, an old Latin 6cholion translated from the 
Greek of Tzetzes (published in Cramer’s Anec- 
dota). This scholion gives the name of four poets 
who assisted Peisistratus, viz. Onomacritus, Zopy- 
rus, Orpheus, and a fourth, whose name is cor- 
rupted, Coney lus. (Ritschl, de Alex. Hill. u. d. 
dammlutig d. Horn. Oedichte durch Peisistr. 1838 ; 
Id. Corollar. Disput. de Bibl. Alex, deque Peisistr. 
Cuds Ham. 1 840). These persons mpy have in- 
terpolated some passages, as it suited the pride of 
the Athenians or the political purposes of their 
patron Peisistratus. In fact, Onomacritus is parti- 
cularly charged with having interpolated Od. xi. 
b'04 (Schol. J/arlei. ed. Person, ad loc.). The Athe- 
nians were generally believed to have had no part 
in the Trojan war ; therefore 11. ii. 547, 55*2 — 554, 
were marked by the Alexandrine critics as spurious, 
and for similar reasons Od. vii. 80, 81, and Od. iii. 
308. But how unimportant are these alterations 
in comparison with the long interpolations which 
must be attributed to the rhapsodists previous to 
Peisistratus ! It must be confessed that these four 
men accomplished their task, on the whole, with 
great accuracy. However inclined we may be to 
attribute this accuracy less to their critical investiga- 
tions and conscientiousness, jhan to the impossi- 
bility of making great changes on account of the 
general knowledge of what was genuine, through 
the number of existing copies ; and although we 
may, on the whole, be induced, after Wolf’s ex- 
aggerations, to think little of the merits of Peisis- 
tratus, still we must allow that the praise be- 
stowed on Peisistratus by the ancient writers is 
too great and too general to allow us to admit of 
Nitzsch 's opinion, that he only compared and ex- 
amined various MSS. If, then, it does not follow, 
as Wolf thought, that the Homeric poems never 
formed a whole before Peisistratus, it is at the same 
time undeniable that to Peisistratus we owe the first 
written text of the whole of the poems, which, 
without his care, would most likely now exist only 
in a few disjointed fragments. Some traditions at- 
tributed to Hipparchus, the son and successor of 
Peisistratus, regulations for the recital of the 
meric poems of a kind similar to those which had 
been already made by Solon. (Plat, flipp. p. 228. 
(>.) He is said to have obliged the rhapsodists 
*£ rfiroAiffevs ipetfs rd 'O/uifpou SiUvau The 
meaning of the words 4£ and their 

difference from vttoSoXtjs, which was the manner 
of recitation, ordained by Solon, has given rip to 
a long controversy between Bockh and Henfifcnn 
(comp Nitzsch, Mdd. ii. n, 132); to enter into 
which would be foreign W the purpose of this 
article. 

Having taken this general survey of the most 
important arguments for and against Wolfs hypo- 
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thesis concerning the origin of the poems of Homer, 
the following may be regarded as the most probable 
conclusion. There can be no doubt that the seed 
of the Homeric poems was scattered in the time of 
the heroic exploits Which they celebrate, and in the 
land of the victorious Achaean^, that is, in European 
Greece. An abundance of heroic lays preserved 
the records of the Trojan war. It was a puerile 
idea, which is now completely exploded, that the 
events are fictitious on which the Iliad and Odys- 
sey are based, that a Trojan war never was waged, 
and so forth. Whoever would make such a con- 
clusion from the intermixture of gods in the battles 
of men, would forget what the Muses say (lies. 
Theog. 27 ) — 

4/evSea iroWa A tyeiv ervaouriw ouo?a J 
''iSuev S', (Sr et?(Au’u.f r, aArjOea poBijiraaBai' 


p. 47 ; see also Nitzsch, A tun. vol. ii. p. 26), 
is not improbable, that Homer first undertook to 
combine into one great unity the scattered and 
fragmentary poems of earlier bards, and that it 
was a bisk which established his great renown. 
We can now judge of the probability that Homer 
was an Ionian, who in Smyrna, where Ionians 
and Aeolians were mixed, became acquainted with 
the subject of his poems, and moulded them 
into the form which was suited to the taste of 
his Ionian countrymen. But as a faithful pre- 
servation of these long works was impossible 
in an age unacquainted with, or at least not 
versed in the art of writing, it was a natural 
consequence, that in the lapse of ages the poems 
should not only lose the purity with which they 
proceeded from the mind of the poet, but should 
also become more and more dismembered, and thus 


and he would overlook the fact, that these songs return into their original state of loose independent 
were handed down a long time before they attained songs. Their public recitation became more and 
that texture of truth and fiction which forms one more fragmentary, and the time at festivals and 
of their peculiar charms. Europe must necessarily musical contests formerly occupied by epic rlmpso- 
have been the country where these songs originated, dists exclusively was encroached upon by the rising 
both because here the victorious heroes dwelt, and lyrical performances and players of the flute and 
because so many traces in the poems still point to lyre. Yet the knowledge of the unity of the dif- 
these regions. (See above, p. 500, b.) It was here feront Homeric rhapsodies was not entirely lost, 
that the old Thracian bards had effected that j Solon, himself a poet, directed the attention of his 
unity of mythology which, spreading all over j countrymen towards it ; and Peisistratus at hist 
Greece, had gradually absorbed and obliterated the ' raised a lasting monument to his high merits, in 
discrepancies of the old local myths, and sub- j fixing the genuine Homeric poems by the indelible 
stituted one general mythology for *the whole j marks of writing, as far ns was possible in his time 
nation, with Zeus as the supreme ruler, dwelling j and with his means. That previous to the famous 
on the snowy heights of Olympus. Impregnated edition of Peisistratus parts of Homer, or the en- 
with this European mythology, the heroic lays tire poems, were committed to writing in other 
were brought to Asia Minor by the Greek colonies, towns of Greece or Asia Minor is not improbable, 
which left the mother-country about three ages after but we do not possess sufficient testimonies to 
the Trojan war. In European Greece a new race prove it. We can therefore safely affirm that from 
gained the ascendancy, the Dorians, foreign to the time of Peisistratus, the Greeks had a written 
those who gloried in having the old heroes among j Homer, a regular text, the source and foundation 
their ancestors. The heroic songs, therefore, died ■ of all subsequent editions. 

away more and more iu Europe; but in Asia the j Having established the fact, that there hh m a 
Aeolians fought, conquered, and settled nearly in . Homer, who must he considered as the author of 
the same regions in which their fathers had sig- : the Homeric poems, there naturally arises another 
nalised themselves by immoral exploits, the glory j question, viz. which poems are Homeric? We 
ot which was celebrated, and their memory still j have seen already that a great number cyclic 
preserved by their national bards. Their dwelling j poems were attributed to the great banr of tho 
in the same locality not only kept alive the re- Anger of A eh Hies. Stasinus, the author of the 
membrance of the deeds of their fathers, hut gave a (y/rria, was said to have received this poem from 
new impulse to their poetry, just as in the middle Homer as a dowry for his daughter, whom he mur- 
ages in Germany the foundation of the kingdom of ried. (Teophylus is placed in a similar connection 
the Hungarians in the East, and their destructive with Homer. But these traditions are utterly 
invasions, together with the origin of a new empire groundless ; they were occasioned by the authors 
of the Burgundians in the West, awakened the of the cyclic poems being at the same time rhapso- 
oid songs of the Niebclungen, after a slumber of j dists of the Homeric poems, which they recited 
centuries. (Gervinus, Poetical Lit. of Germ. vol. i. along with their own. Nor are the hymns, which 
p. 108.) still bear the name of lloiner, more genuine pro- 

Now the Homeric poems advanced a step ductions of the poet of the Iliad than the cyclic 
further. From unconnected songs, they were, for poems. They were called by the ancients irpoolfita, 
the first time, united by a great genius, who, i. e. overtures or preludes, and were sung by the 
whether he was really called Homer, or whether rhapsodists as introductions to epic poems at the 
the name be of later origin and significant of his festivals of the respective gods, to whom they are 
work of uniting songs ( Welcker, Ep. (’t/cl. pp. 125, addressed. To these rhapsodists the hymns most 
128; Ilgen, Hymn. Horn, praef. p. 2.'i ; Hey no, ad probably owe their origin. “They exhibit suoh a 


Jl. vol. viii. p. 795), was the one individual who 
conceived in his mind th£ lofty idea of that poetical 
unity which we cannot help acknowledging and 
admiring. What were the peculiar excellencies 
which distinguished fflis one Homer among a great 
number of contemporary poets, and saved his works 
alone from oblivion, we do not venture to deter- 
mine; but the conjecture of Muller ( Greek Lit. 


diversity of language and poetical tone, that in all 
probability they contain fragments from every 
century from the time of Homer to the Persian 
war.” (Muller, 11ml. p. 74.) Still most of them 
were reckoned to be Homeric productions by those 
who lived in a time when Greek literature still 
flourished. This is easily accounted for ; being 
recited in connection with Homeric poems, they 
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were gradually attributed to the same author, and 
continued to be so regarded .more or less generally, 
till critics, and particularly those of Alexandria, 
discovered the differences between their style and 
that of Homer. At Alexandria they were never 
reckoned genuine, which accounts for the circum- 
stance that none of the great critics of that school 
is known to have made a regular collection of them. 
(Wolf, Proleg. p. 266.) Of the hymns now extant 
five deserve particular attention on account of their 
greater length and mythological contents ; they are 
those addressed to the Delian and Pythian Apollo, 
to Hermes, Demeter, and Aphrodite. The hymn 
to the Delian Apollo, formerly regarded as part of 
the one to the Pythian Apollo, is the work of a 
llomerid of Chios, and approaches so nearly to the 
true Homeric tone, that the author, who calls him- 
self the blind poet, who lived in the rocky Chios, 
was held even by Thucydides to be Homer himself. 
It narrates the birth of Apollo in Delos, but a great 
part of it is lost. The hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo contained the foundation of the Pythian 
sanctuary by the god himself, who slays the dragon, 
and, in the form of a dolphin, leads Cretan men to 
Crissa, whom he established as priests of his temple. 
The hymn to Hermes, which, on account of its 
mentioning the seven-stringed lyre, the invention 
of Terpander, cannot have been composed before 
the 30th olympiad, relates the tricks of the new- 
born Hermes, who, having left his cradle, drove 
away the cattle of Apollo from their pastures in 
Picria to Pylos, there killed them, and then in- 
vented the lyre, made of a tortoise-shell, with 
which he pacified the anger of Apollo. The hymn 
to Aphrodite celebrates the birth of Aeneas in a 
style not very different from that of Homer. The 
hymn to Demeter, first discovered 1776, in Mos- 
cow, by Mathaei, and first published by Ruhnken, 
1760, gives an account of Demeter's search after 
her daughter, Persephone, who had been carried 
away by Hades. The goddess obtains from Zeus, 
that her daughter should pass only one third part 
of the year with Hades, and return to her for the 
restofihe year. With this symbolical description 
of the^fiDrn, which, when sown, remains for some 
time under ground, and then springs up, the poet 
has connected the mythology of the Klcusinians, 
who hospitably received the goddess on her wan- 
derings, afterwards built her a temple, and were 
rewarded by instruction in the mysterious rites of 
Demeter. 

Beside the cyclic epics and the hymns, we find 
poems of quite a different nature erroneously 
ascribed to Homer. Such was the case with the 
Margiles^ a poem, which Aristotle regarded as the 
source of comedy, just as he called the Iliad and 
Odyssey the fountain of all tragic poetry. From 
this view of Aristotle, we may judge of the nature 
of the poem. It ridiculed a man who was said “ to 
know many things, and to know all badly.” The 
subject was nearly related to the scurrilous and 
satirical poetry of Archilochus and other contem- 
porary iambographers, although in versification, 
epic tone, and language, it imitated the Iliad. The 
iambic verses which are quoted from it by gram- 
marians were most likely interspersed by Pigres, 
brother of Artemisia, who is also called the author 
of this poem, and who interpolated the Iliad with 
pentameters in a similar manner. 

The same Pigres was perhaps the author of the 
Jiatrachomgomachia , the Battle of the Frogs and j 
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Mice (Suid. s. v . ; Plut. de Malign. Herod. 43), 
a poem frequently ascribed by the ancients to 
Homer. It is a harmless playful tale, without a 
marked tendency to sarcasm and satire, amusing as 
a parody, but without any great poetical merit 
which could justify its being ascribed to Homer. 

Besides these poems, there are a great many 
more, most of which we know only by name, and 
which we find attributed to Homer with more or 
less confidence. But we have good reasons for 
doubting all Buch statements concerning lost poems, 
whose claims we cannot examine, when we see 
that even Thucydides and Aristotle considered as 
genuine not only such poems as the Margites and 
some of the hymns, but also all those passages of 
the Iliad and Odyssey which are evidently inter- 
polated, and which at the present day nobody 
would dream of ascribing to their reputed author. 
(Xitzsch, Awn. z. Od. vol. ii. p. 40.) The time in 
which Greek literature flourished was not adapted 
for tracing out the poems which were spurious and 
interpolated. People enjoyed all that was beautiful, 
without caring who was the author. The task of 
sifting and correcting the works of literature was 
left to the age in which the faculties of the Greek 
mind had ceased to produce original works, and 
had turned to scrutinise and preserve former pro- 
ductions. Then it was not only discovered that 
the cyclic poems and the hymns had no title to be 
styled “ Homeric,” but the question was mooted 
and warmly discussed, whether the Odyssey was 
to be attributed to the author of the Iliad. Of the 
existence of this interesting controversy we had 
only a slight indication in Seneca (de Brevit. Vitae , 

1 3) before the publication of the Venetian Scholia. 
From these we know now that there was a regular 
party of critics, who assigned the Iliad and Odyssey 
to two different authors, and were therefore called 
( '/lurizonti K (xu'p'i^uvTtc), the Sc)>arafers. (Grauert, 
tib d. Ham. ( Vtoriz . Ithein. A! us. vol. i.) Their 
arguments were probably not very convincing, and 
might fairly be considered to be entirely refuted 
by such reasonings as Longinus made use of, who 
affirmed (just as if he had heard it from Homer 
himself) that the Iliad was composed by Homer in 
the vigour of life, and the Odyssey in his old age. 
With this decision all critics were satisfied for 
centuries, till, in modern times, the question has 
been opened again. Traces have been discovered 
in the Odyssey which seemed to indicate a later 
time ; and although this is a difficult and doubtful 
point, because we do not know in many cases 
whether the discrepancies in the two poems are to 
be considered as genuine parts or as interpolations, 
yet there is so much in the one poem which cannot 
be reconciled with the whole tenor of the other, 
that a later origin of the Odyssey seems very pro- 
bable. (Nitzseh in Hall. Encyel. p. 405 a.) Wo 
cannot lay much stress on the observation, that the 
state of social life in the Odyssey appears more ad- 
vanced in refinement, comfort, and art, -than in the 
Iliad, because this may be regarded as the result of 
the different nature of the subjects. The magnifi- 
cent palaces of Menelaus and Alcinous, and the 
peaceful enjoyments of the Phaeacians, could find 
no place in the rough camp of the heroes before Troy. 
But a great and essential, difference, which per- 
vades the whole of the two poems, is observable in 
the notions that are entertained respecting the gods. 
In the Iliad the men are better than the gods ; in 
the Odyssey it is the reverse. In the latter poem 
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no mortal dares to resist, much less to attack and 
wound a god ; Olympus does not resound with 
everlasting quarrels ; Athene consults humbly the 
will of Zeus, and forbears offending Poseidon, her 
uncle, for the sake of a mortal man. Whenever a 
god inflicts punishment or bestows protection in the 
Odyssey, it is for some moral desert ; not as in the 
Iliad, through mere caprice, without any consider- 
ation of the good or bad qualities of the individual. 
In the Iliad Zeus sends a dream to deceive Aga- 
memnon ; Athene, after a general consultation of 
the gods prompts Pandarus to his treachery ; 
Paris, the violator of the sacred laws of hos- 
pitality, is never upbraided with his crime by 
the gods ; whereas, in the Odyssey, they ap- 
pear as the awful avengers of those who do not 
respect the laws of the hospitable Zeus. The gods 
of the Iliad live on Mount Olympus ; those of 
the Odyssey are further removed from the earth ; 
they inhabit the wide heaven. There is nothing 
which obliges us to think of the Mount Olympus. 
In the Iliad the gods are visible to everj one 
except when they surround themselves with a 
cloud ; in the Odyssey they are usually invisible, ! 
unless they take the shape of men. In short, as 
Benjamin Constant has well observed (de la Itelig. I 
iii.), there is more mythology in the Iliad, and > 
more religion in the Odyssey. If we add to all j 
this the differences that exist between the two i 
poems in language and tone, we shall be obliged to j 
admit, that the Odyssey is of considerably later 
date than the Iliad. Every one who admires the 
bard of the Iliad, with whom are connected all the 
associations of ideas which have been formed re- 
specting Homer, feels naturally inclined to give 
him credit for having composed the Odyssey also, 
and is unwilling to fancy another person to he the 
author who would be quite an imaginary and un- 
interesting personage. It is no doubt chiefly owing 
to these feelings that many scholars have tried in 
various ways to prove that the same Homer is the 
author of both the poems, although there seem 
sufficient reasons to establish the contrary. Thus 
Muller ( Ibid . p. 62) says; “ If the completion of 
the Iliad and Odyssey seems too vast a work for 
the lifetime of one man, we may perhaps have re- 
course to the supposition, that Homer, after having 
sung the Iliad in the vigour of his youthful years, 
in his old age communicated to some devoted dis- 
ciple the plan of the Odyssey, which had long been 
working in hit mind, and left it to him for com- 
letion.” Nitzsch {Anmcrk. z.Od. vol. ii. p. 26) 
as found out another expedient. He thinks, that 
in the Iliad Homer has followed more closely the 
old traditions, which represented the former and 
ruder state of society ; whilst, in the Odyssey, he 


(Plut. Alcib. p.1.94, d.) Homer became a sort 
of ground- work for a liberal education, and as his 
influence over the minds of the people thus became 
still stronger, the philosophers of that age were 
naturally led either to explain and recommend or 
to oppose and relute the moral principles and reli- 
gious doctrines contained in the neroic tales. (Grii- 
fenhan, Gesch. der Philologie , yot i. p. 202.) It 
was with this practical view that Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, and Heracleitus, condemned Homer 
as one who uttered falsehoods and degraded the 
majesty of the gods ; whilst Theagenes, Metrodorus, 
Anaxagoras, and Stesimbrotus, expounded the 
deep wisdom of Homer, which was disguised from 
the eyes of the common observer under the veil of 
an apparently insignificant tale. So old is the 
allegorical explanation, a folly at which the sober 
Socrates smiled, which Plato refuted, and Ari- 
starchus opposed with all his might, but which, 
nevertheless, outlived the sound critical study of 
Homer amdhg the Greeks, and has thriven luxu- 
riantly even down to the present day. 

A more scientific study was bestowed on Homer 
by the sophists of Pericles' age, Prodicus, Prota- 
goras, Hippias, and others. There are even traces 
which seem to indicate that the diroplat and Aihreir, 
such favourite themes with the Alexandrian critics, 
originated with these sophists. Thus the study of 
Homer increased, and the copies of his works must 
naturally have been more and more multiplied. 
We may suppose that not a few of the literary 
men of that age carefully compared the best MSS. 

1 within their reach, and choosing what they thought 
! best made new editions (8iop0«reii). The task of 
these first editors was not an easy one. It may be 
concluded from the nature of the case, and it is 
j known by various testimonies, that the text of those 
j days offered enormous discrepancies, not paralleled 
in the text of any other classical writer. There 
were passages left out, transposed, added, or so 
altered, as not easily to he recognised ; nothing, in 
short, like a smooth vulgate existed before the time 
of the Alexandrine critics. This state of the text 
must have presented immense difficulties to the 
first editors in the infancy of criticism. Yet these 
early editions were valuable to the Alexandrians, 
as being derived from good and ancient sources. 
Two only are known to us through the scholia, oue 
of the poet Antimachus, and the famous one of 
Aristotle (tJ Ik tow vapO^KOi ), which Alexander 
the Great used to carry about with him in a 
splendid case (vdgfbjf) on all his expeditions. 
Besides these editions, called in the scholia al tear* 
aeJpa, there were several other old &topd*<rus at 
Alexandria, under the name of at Kttrd wdAtu, or 
a! tic woAeuy, or al woAtrutal. We know six of 


was more original, and imprinted upon his own 
inventions his own ideas concerning tne gods. 

The history of the Homeric poems may lie 
divided conveniently into two great periods ; one 
in which the text was transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion, and the other of the xrritten text after IJeisin- 
tratus. Of the former we have already spoken : it 
therefore only remains to treat of the latter. The 
epoch from Peisistratus down to the establishment 
of the first critical school at Alexandria, i. e. to 
Zenodotus, presents very few facts concerning the 
Homeric poems. Ora! tradition still prevailed over 
writing for a long time ; though in the days of Alci- 
biades it was expected that every schoolmaster would 
have a copy of Homer with which to teach his boys. 


them, those of Massilia, Chios, Argos, Sinope, 
Cyprus, and Crete. It is hardly likely that they 
were made by public authority in the different 
states whose names they bear ; on the contrary, 
as the persons who had made them were unknown, 
they were called, just as manuscripts are now, 
from the places where they had been found. Wo 
are acquainted with two more editions, the alo\uaf t 
brought most likely from some Aeolian town, and 
the KUKAimj, which seems to have been the copy of 
Horner which formed part of the series of cyclic 
poems in the Alexandrian library. 

All these editions, however, were only prepara- 
tory to the establishment of a regular and systematic 
criticism and interpretation of Homer, which began 
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with Zenodotus at Alexandria. For such a task 
the times after Alexander were quite fit. Life 
had fled from the literature of the Greeks ; it was 
become a dead body, and was very properly carried 
into Egypt, there to be embalmed and safely pre- 
served for many ensuing centuries. It was the 
task of men, who, like Aristarchus, could judge of 
poetry without being able to write any themselves, 
to preserve carerally that which was extant, to 
clear it from all stains and corruptions, and to ex- 
plain what was no longer rooted in and connected 
with the institutions of a free political life, and 
therefore was become unintelligible to all but the 
learned. Three men, who stand in the relation of 
masters and pupils, were at the head of a numerous 
host of scholars, who directed their attention either 
occasionally or exclusively to the 6tudy and criti- 
cism of the Homeric poems. Zenodotus [Zkno- 
dotub] laid the foundation of systematic criticism, 
by establishing two rules for purifying the corrupted 
text. He threw out, 1st, whatever urns contra- 
dictory to, or not necessarily connected with, the 
whole of the work ; 2d, what seemed unworthy of 
the genius of the author. To these two rules his 
followers, Aristophanes and Aristarchus, added two 
more ; they rejected, 3d, what was contrary or 
foreign to the customs of the Homeric age, and 4th, 
what did not agree with the epic language and 
versification. It is not to be wondered at that 
Zenodotus, in his first attempt, did not reach the 
summit of perfection. The manner in which he cut 
out long passages, arbitrarily altered others, trans- 
posed and, in short, corrected Homer’s text as he 
would have done his own, seemed shocking to all 
sober critics of later times, and would have proved 
very injurious to the text had not Aristophanes, 
and still more Aristarchus, acted on sounder prin- 
ciples, and thus put a stop to the arbitrary system 
of Zenodotus. Aristophanes of Byzantium [ Aris- 
topiianks], a man of vast learning, seems to have 
been more occupied with the other parts of the 
Greek literature, particularly the comic poets, than 
with Homer. He inserted in his edition many of 
the verses which had been thrown out by Zeno- 
dotus, and in many respects laid the foundations 
for what his pupil Aristarchus executed. The re- 
putation of the latter ns the prince of grammarians 
was so great throughout the whole of antiquity, 
that before the publication of the Venetian scholia 
by Villoison, we hardly knew how to nccount for 
it. But these excellent scholia, which have chiefly 
enabled us to understand the origin of the Homeric 
poems, teach us also to appreciate their great and 
unrivalled interpreter, and have now generally led 
to the conclusion, that the highest aim of the am- 
bition of modem critics with respect to Homer is 
to restore the edition of Aristarchus, an under- 
taking which is believed to be possible by one of 
the most competent judges, chiefly through the 
assistance afforded by these scholia. (Lehrs, dc 
AristarcJii Studiis Ifomericu , 1833.) Lehrs has 
discovered the sources from which these scholia are 
derived. 1. Aristonicus, IT«p/ <rq/if<W rwv rijs 
’lAidSos sol *08 vffatias. These are the 

critical marks of Aristarchus, so that from Aristo- 
nicus we learn a great many of the readings of 
Aristarchus. 2. Didymus, Tltpl rijs *A pterfdpxov 
8t opOdfftott. 8. Herodian, TTpoeripSla 'Opirfptinj : the 
word prosody contained, according to the use of 
those grammarians, not merely what is called pro- 
sody now, but the rules of accentuation, contrac- 
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tion, spiritus, and the like. 4. Nicanor, U*pl 
<rnyjj.ijs , on the stoppings. On Aristarchus we 
need not say much here [Aristarchus] : we will 
only add, that the obelos, one of the critical marks 
used by Aristarchus, and invented, like the accents, 
by his master, Aristophanes, was used for the ddi- 
rrjais , i. e. to mark those verses which seemed im- 
proper and detrimental to the beauty of the poem, 
but which Aristarchus dared not throw out of the 
text, as it was impossible to determine whether they 
were to be ascribed to an accidental carelessness of 
the author, or to interpolations of rhapsodists. 
Those verses which Aristarchus was convinced to 
be spurious he left out of his edition altogether. 
Aristarchus was in constant opposition to Crates of 
Mallus, the founder of the Pergamene school of 
grammar. This Crates had the merit of trans- 
planting the study of literature to Rome. With 
regard to Homer, he zealously defended the alle- 
gorical explication against his rival Aristarchus. 
[Crates.] In the time of Augustus the great 
compiler, Didymus, wrote most comprehensive 
commentaries on Homer, copying mostly ihe works 
of preceding Alexandrian grammarians, which had 
swollen to an enormous extent. Under Tiberius, 
Apollonius Sophista lived, whose lexicon Homeri- 
eum is very valuable (ed. Bekker, 1833). Apion, 
a pupil of Didymus, was of much less importance 
than is generally believed, chiefly on the authority 
of Wolf: he was a great quack, and an impu- 
dent boaster. (Lehrs, Quaest. ICpieae, 1837 ; see 
Ai’ioN.) Longinus and his pupil, Porphyrius, of 
whom we possess some tolerably good scholia, were 
of more value. The Homeric scholia are dispersed 
in various MSS. Complete collections do not exist, 
nor are they desirable, as many of them are utterly 
useless. The most valuable scholia on the Iliad 
are those which have been referred to above, which 
were published by Villoison from a MS. of the 
tenth century in the library of St. Mark at Venice, 
together with the scholia to the Iliad previously 
published, Ven. 1788, fol. These scholia were 
reprinted with additions, edited by I. Bekker, 
Berlin, 1825, 2 vols. 4to., with an appendix, 1826, 
which collection contains sill that is w'orth reading. 
A few additions are to be found in Bachmann’s 
S' hoi in ad Humeri Jliadem, Lips. 1835. The 
most valuable scholia to the Odyssey are those 
published by Buttmann, Berl. 1821, mostly taken 
from the scholia originally published by A. Mai 
from a MS. at Milan in 1818. The extensive com- 
mentary of Eustathius is a compilation destitute of 
judgment and of taste, but which contains much 
valuable information from sources which are now 
lost. [Eustathius No. 7.] The old editions of 
Homer, as well as the MSS., are of very little im- 
portance for the restoration of the text, for which 
we must apply to the scholia. The Editio Princepa 
bv Demetrius Chalcondvlas, Flor. 1488, fol., was 
the first large work printed in Greek (one psalm 
only and the Batrachomyomachia having preceded)* 
This edition was frequently reprinted. Wolf reckons 
Bcarcebpheven critical editions from the Editio Prin- 
ce ps to his time. That of H. Stephanus, in Poet. 
Grace. Princ ; her. Girin., Paris, 1568, fol., was one 
of the best. In England the editions of Barnes, 
Cantab., 1711, 2 vols. 4to., and of Clarke, who 
published the Iliad in 1729, and the Odyssey in 
1740, were generally used for a long time, and 
often reprinted. The latter was published with 
additions by Ernesti, Lips. 1759 — 1764, 5 vols. 
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8vo. This edition was reprinted at Glasgow, wit! Ho was one of the seven poets who. formed the 
Wolfs Prolegomena, in 1814, and again at Leipzig tragic Phiad. The number of His dramas is differ- 
in 1824. ently stilted at 45, 47, and 57. His ttytue stood 


A new period began with Wolfs second edition 
(Homeri et Homeridarum Op. et Rel. Kalis, 1794), 
the first edition (1784 and 1785) beiug merely a 
copy of the vulgate. Along with the second edition 
were published the Prolegomena. A third edition 
was published from 1804 — 1807. It is very much 
to be regretted' that the editions of Wolf are with- 
out commentaries or critical notes, so that it is im- 
possible to know in many cases on what grounds 
he adopted his readings, which differ from the vul- 
gate. Hevne began in 1802 to publish the Iliad, 
which was finished in eight volumes, and was most 
severely and unsparingly reviewed by Wolf, Voss, 
and Eichstadt, in the Jciutcr Literatur Zcituny, 
1803. A ninth volume, containing the Indices, 
was published by Grafenhan in 1 822. A curious 
and most ridiculous attempt was made by Payne 
Knight, who published (London, 1820) the Ho- 
meric text cleared of all interpolations, so far at 
least as his judgment reached, and well crammed 
(by way of compensation) with diganunas, it being 
the intention of the editor to jrestore the genuine 
spelling. This edition is a palpable confirmation 
of the fact, that to restore the edition of Aristarchus 
is all which modem critics can attempt to achieve. 
The best recension of the text is that by I. llekker, 
Berlin, 1843. A very good edition of the Iliad, 
with critical notes, was published by Spitzner, 
Gotha, 1832 — 1838, but the author did not live j 
to publish his explanatory commentary. There is 
an excellent commentary to the two first books of 
the Iliad by Freytag, Petersburgh, 1837 ; but the 
best of all commentaries which have yet appeared 
on the Homeric poems are those of Nitzsch on the 
Odyssey, Hannov. 1825, &c\, of which the three 
volumes now published extend only as far as the 
twelfth book. The most valuable of the separate 
editions of the Hymns are those by Ilgen, Ilal., 
1791, and Hermann, Lips. 1808. The lexicon 
Novum Homericum (et Pindaric urn) of Datum, ori- 
ginally published at Berlin in 1785, and reprinted, 
London, 1827, is still of some value, though the 
author was destitute of nil sound principles of 
criticism ; but a far more important work for the 
student is Buttmann’s Lc.rifoyua, Berlin, 1 825 and 
1837, translated by Fishlake, Lond. 1840, 2nd 
edition. 

Homer has been translated into almost all the 
modem European languages. Of these translations 
the German one by Voss is the best reproduction 
of the great original : the English translations by 
Chapman, Pope, and Cowper must be regarded as 
failures. 

The most important works on the Homeric |KK<ms 
and the controversy respecting their original have 
been mentioned in the course of this article. A 
complete account of the literature of the Homeric 
poems will be found in the Bibliotheca I/oincrica. 
Mali*, 1837, and in the notes to the firsOwol ume 
of Bode's Geachichte der HeUeitiacken Dtcnlkuuat, 
An account of the present state of the controversy 
is given in an appendix to the first volume of the 
new edition of Thirl wall’s Hitt, of Greece , London, 
1845. (W. I.] 

HOME'RIJS ("0/*npo»). 1. A grammarian and 
tragic poet of Byzantium, in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphtur (about b. c. 280), was the son of the ! 
gruipmarian Andromachus and the poetess Myro. ! 


in the gymnasium of Zeuxippus at Byzautiuni. 
His poems are entirely lost, with the exception of 
one title, Enrypyleia. (Suid. a. w. m 0^ojpos % MvpeS; 
Tzetz. C/iil. xii. 209, ad Lycophr. p. 264, ,ed.Miil- 
ler ; Diog. Laert. ix. 113 ; Cnrfct'odor. Ecphvasis , 
407 — 413, ap. Brunck. Anal. voL ii. p, 471 ; 
Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. ii. p. 307 ; Welcker, die 
Griech. Trayod.pp. 1251 — 2.) 

2. A grammarian, sumamed Sell! us, yrho wrote 
hymns and sportive and other poems, and in prose 
irrpl tcSv KwpiK&y upo<rdntey % and summaries (w«- 
ptoxds) of the comedies of Menander. (Suid. 
s. rr. ‘'Opripos and 2fAAios ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. ii. p 451.) [P. S.] 

HOMOLOEUS ('OuoAwetfs), a son of Amphion, 
from whom the Ilomoloian gate of Thebes was be- 
lieved to have derived its name. (Schol. ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 1 1 § 6 .) Others, however, derived the name 
of the gate from the hill Homole, or from Homolois, 
a daughter of Niobe. (Paus. ix. 8. § 8 ; Schol. 
a d Eurip. l.c . ; Tzetz, ail Lycoph. 520.) f L. S.J 

HONOR or HON OS, the personification of ho- 
nour at Rome. After the battle of Clastidium in 
Cisalpine Gaul, Marcellus vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honor and Yirtus in common ; 
but as the pontiffs refused to consecrate one temple 
to two divinities, two temples, one of Honor and 
the other of Virtus, were built close together. (Liv. 
xxvii. 25 ; Val. Max. i. 1. § 8.) C. Marius also 
built a temple to Honor, after his victory over the 
Citnbri ami Teutonea (Vitruv. vii. Prarf. ; Serv. 
ad Am. i. 12) ; and, in addition to these, we may 
mention an altar of Honor, which was si tnated out- 
side the Colline gate, and was more ancient than 
either of the other temples. (C’ic. de Ley. ii. 23.) 
Persons sacrificing to him were obliged to have their 
heads uncovered. (Pint, (puiest. Hum. 13.) Honoris 
represented, esjnxially on medals and coins, os a 
male figure in armour, and standing on a globe, or 
with the cornucopia in his left and a spear in his 
right hand. (IJirt. Mythol. Bilderb. ii. p. 1 1 1.) It 
should bo observed that St. Augustin (de Civ. Dci 9 
iv. 21) calls the god Ilonorinus. [L. S.] 

1 1 0 N OH A'TIJS, bishop of Marseilles about the 
close of the fifth century, is generally considered 
to be the author of the Vita S. IlUurii A relateasU, 
printed by Barralis in the Chronologia Sanctae In- 
.« ul>ic Lcrinenui : *, p. 1 03, and by Surius undgr 5th 
May. The piece in question is, however, ascribed 
in the Arles MS. to a certain Revetentiut or Ra- 
venniue , the successor of Hilarius in bis episcopal 
chair. (Gcnnad. Ik Vina IUustr ; 99.) [W. m] 

HONOKATUS ANTONI'NUS, bishop of 
Constantia in Africa, flourished during the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics by the Vandal Genaer^:, Ilo 
is the author of an impressive and graceful letter 
entitled Epiatoh i ad lxtboree pro Chrjuto feftmlaa 
Ejhortaioria, , written about a. J>« 437—440 to » 
certain Spaniard named A read ins, who having been 
banished on account of his faith, is here comforted 
and encouraged to endure still greater hardship* in 
support of the truth. 

This epistle was first published by Jo. Sicbnrdu* 
in his Antidot. contra omnee Ilaereaea. foL Basil. 
1528, and will be found in the Magna Bdd. JPatr * , 
fol. Colon. 1618, vol. v. p. iiu, in BiH. Pair. JqK 
Paris, 1644 and 1654, vol. iii.« ip the BSA.Popr. 
Max, t Lugd. fol. 1677, voll via. p. 665, aryl in 
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Ruinart's Historia Pcrsecutionis Vandalicae , 8vo. 
Paris, 1694, pt. ii. c. 4. p. 433. [W. R.j 

HONO'RIA. [Grata, No. 2.] 

HONO'RIUS. 1. This name is given by Au- 
relius Victor (Epit. 48) to the father of the em- 
peror Theodosius I. the Great ; but all other tfrilers 
call him Theodosius. [Thkodosiuh.] 

2. A brother of the emperor Theodosius the 
Great, died Wore a. d. 384. He left by his wife, 
who is thought to be the Maria mentioned by 
Ciaudian {La us Seren. 69), two daughters, Ther- 
mancia and Serena, the former married to n military 
officer, whose name is not known, the latter to 
Stilicho. [Skrkna j Stilicho.] (Zosim. v. 4. ; 
Ciaudian, Lous Serenae. passim ; Ducange, Fam. 
liyzunt, p. 75 ; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vol. v. 
p. 190.) 

3. Flavius Honorich Augustus (reigned a. ». 
395-423), was the second son of Theodosius the 
Great, by his first wife, Aelia Flacilla. [Flacilla.J 
Honorius was born, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, 9th Sept a. d. 384. There is 
some difference in the ancient authorities, but we 
agree with Tillemont who hits discussed the matter 
in a careful note, that Constantinople was his birth- 
place. (Ciaudian. In IV. Coruulat. Ilonurii , 121 
— 140.) He was made consul a. d. 386, and ap- 
pears in the Fasti of Idatius with the designation 
of Nobilissimus, and in the Chronicon of Prosper 
Aquitanicus of Nobilissimus Puer ; but in the 
Chronicon of Marcellinus and the Chronicon I'as- 
dude with that of Caesar. In a. d. 388 or 389, 
most probably the lattef, at nny rate after the 
usurper Maximus had been defeated, Honorius was 
sent for from Constantinople into Italy by his fa- 
ther, whom lie accompanied (a. d. 389) when with 
Valentinian II. he made his triumphal entry into 
Rome. 

In a* d. 393, while his father was preparing 
for the war against Eugenius, he was declared 
Augustus, or, according to Marcellinus, Caesar. 
But Marcellinus is in this instance not consistent 
with himself, having designated Honorius Caesar 
in his first consulship. The time of year at which 
Honorius was declared Augustus has been disputed, 
and is discussed very minutely by Tillemont ; but 
he is misled m his decision, we think, by identify- 
ing the darkness, u tenebrae,” which is said by 
Marcellinus and Prosper to have occurred at the 
time of his inauguration, with an eclipse of the sun, 
whieh thp description of Ciaudian (In IV. Con m/at. 
Honor . 172, Ac.) shows it was not, but simply An 
unusually thick darkness from clouds or fog. The 
inauguration took place at the palace or justice 
court, Hebdomuro (*EiSopoy), near Constantinople. 
(Comm Ducange, Constantinop, Christian. H. 6. § 
3.) Tile statement of the Chronicon Paschalc that 
Theodosius had crowned Honorius Augustus («/$ 
fisuriKia) at Rome, on occasion of their triumphal 
entry in A. d. 389 , must be rejected, as inconsistent 
with the recognised right of Valentinian II. (then 
living) to the dominion of the West. It is pro- 
bable that the error arose from the circumstance, 
that Theodosius, after his victory over Eugenius, 
the successor of Valentinian II., a. d. 394, again 
sent for Honorius, who was consul for the second 
time that year, into Italy and at Milan (or, ac- 
cording to ZOsimus, at nome) solemnly declared 
hirn emperor of the West, assigning to him Gaul, 
Spaing Italy, and Africa, of whicn he had now come 
into undisputed possession, and appointing Stilicho 
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to be commander-in-chief in the West Theodosiuu 
died shortly after making this arrangement, Jan. 
1 7. 395, and Honorius succeeded to the possession 
of the West, under the energetic guardianship of 
Stilicho, who had married Serena, daughter of Ho- 
norius, the late emperor's brother [see above. No. 
2], and therefore first cousin to the young emperor. 

Honorius was but little more than ten years old 
at his father's death, and his tender years com- 
bined with Ilia natural inertness of character to 
render him a mere cipher in the state. Milan was 
for some years his place of residence, while Stilicho 
was negotiating witli the Franks on the Rhenish 
frontier, or attempting to engross the management 
of affairs in the Eastern as well as in the Western 
empire. [Stiliciiu.] The exemption from tribute 
was granted at the commencement of his reign {o a 
considerable district of Campania; the acts of grace 
towards the partisans of Eugenius, and the pay- 
ment of the legacies bequeathed by Theodosius to 
individuals, are to be ascribed less to Honorius than 
to his ministers, though consistent enough avith the 
generally mild and humane disposition of the young 
emperor. In a. i>. 396 he was consul for the third 
time, and still remained at Milan, while Stilicho 
was engaged in Greece, carrying on the war against 
Alaric, king of the Visi-Goths. [Alaricus.] In 
a. i>. 398 he was consul for the fourth time. This 
yeas was distinguished by the war against Gildo, 
who, being taken and imprisoned, destroyed himself 
[Gii.no] ; and, by the mqrriage of Honorius, who 
espoused Maria, the daughter of Stilicho and of 
Serena, the cousin of Honorius. The marriage was 
a marriage of form only, for the bridegroom was not 
yet fourteen, and the bride apparently still y'ounger. 
Ciaudian composed two poems (De Nuptiis Ho- 
norii et Muriae y and Fescennina in Nuptias Honor, 
el Mar.) in honour of the nuptials of these children; 
but the regal progeny' which he foretold was to 
spring from the union never appeared. Maria died 
a virgin long before the year 408 ; but the exact 
year of her death does not seem to be known. 
(Zosim. v. 28.) About the close of the year 398 
Honorius appears to have had some transactions at 
Milan, under the guidance of Stilicho, with the 
envoys of the Germanic nations, but the nature of 
them can hardly be ascertained from the vague pa- 
negyric of Ciaudian. (In Eutrop. i. 378, &c.) In 
399 Honorius left Milan, apparently for the first 
time since his accession ; and the Theodosian Code 
enables us to trace his progress. His first journey 
was in February to Ravenna, from whence he re- 
tinned to Milan ; his subsequent journeys were in 
June and the following months to Brixia (Brescia), 
Verona, Pataviuiu (Padua), und Altinum (Al- 
tino). 

The year 399 was distinguished by the rigorous 
persecution of paganism. From Constantine to 
Valentinian I., with the exception of the short 
reign of Julian, the Christian religion had indeed 
been supported by the example and countenance of 
the emperiks ; but direct persecution appears to 
have been avoided. The decay of paganism had 
perhaps been somewhat retarded by the patronage 
of the Roman senate (Zosim. iv. 59), jealous of the 
favour which the Christian emperors had shown to 
Constantinople, Milan, and Treves; and increasing 
by their opposition in religious matters the repug- 
nance of the emperors to Rome as a permanent 
residence. Under Oration [Gratianus], and still 
more under Theodosius, the force of prohibitory 
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km «m employed to hasten the downfel of th 
corrupt mad worn-out system of paganism ; and 
. under Honorius the prohibition was completed by se 
veral laws, especially by one very stringent ordinance 
(God. Tbeod. 16. tit. 10. s. 19), dated from Home, 
and< addressed to the praetorian praefect of Italy, 
confiscatin g the revenues (anuotute) of the temples 
for the support of the army* ordaining that al 
statues yet remaining in the temples, and to which 
any religious worship was paid* should be thrown 
down* all altars pulled down* the temples them- 
, selves* if the property of the crown* converted to 
public usee ; or, if private property* to be pulled 
down by their owners ; and all heathen rites abo- 
lished. To the discontent caused by this sup- 
pression of all the ordinances of the old religion 
may perhaps be ascribed the frequent revolts of the 
following years* and which might have been 
avoided, had the now triumphant Christians been 
content to trust to the native power of truth in its 
conflict with heathen error. 

The years 400 — 403 were marked by the ravage 
of the northern part of Italy by the Yisi-Goths, 
under Alaric. Tillemont doubts whether this in- 
vasion was made by Alaric as an independent 
prince* or as an officer of the Eastern emperor Ar- 
cadius* who had appointed him praefect of Eastern 
lUyricum. Honorius had never been on good terms 
with bis brother since the death of Theodosius^ or 
rather* the two divisions of the empire were con- 
tinually embroiled by the intrigues or hostilities of 
their rival ministers* Stilicho in the West, and Itu- 
finusand Eutropius in the East. It is probable 
that his invasion of Italy was on his own account, 
as independent king of the Visi-Goths. Jornandes 
ascribes his hostility to the diminution or with- 
holding of the subsidies paid to the Goths, the sons 
of Theodosias wasting in luxury the revenues ap- 
plicable to this purpose. Whether Alaric con- 
tinued in Italy during the whole of the three 
years 400—402, or whether, as is more likely, 
he was compelled or induced for a time to recross 
the Julian Alps, is not quite clear. In 400* ap- 
parently near the end of the year, he ravaged the 
neighbourhood of Aquileia* and besieged that city ; 
and in 402 he ravaged Venetia and Liguria. Rome 
was alarmed* and the ancient walls of the city were 
repaired, in apprehension of the approach of the 
Goths; and Honorius* if we may trust Claudian* 
was contemplating a flight into Gaul, or, which is 
more likely* had actually secured himself within 
the walls of Ravenna. The forces of the West 
were chiefly engaged in Rhaetia* but the diligence 
of Stilicho collected a force with which he deferred 
the Visi-Goths at Pollen tia (Polenza* on the Ta- 
itaro, in Piedmont, on or about the 29th March* 
403), and compelled them to retreat into Pannonia. 
Honorius xemaidbd during the greater part of the 
year 403 at Ravenna (which, from this alarming 
crisis* became his ordinary residence) ; but during 
several months of the year 404* which was the year 
of his sixth consulship (his fifth was ions. n. 402), 
he was at Rome. The abolition of the gladiatorial 
combats* which die edicts of Constantine had not 
been able to suppress* is ascribed to this year ; and 
the incident which gave immediate occasion to it* 
by working on the feelings of the young emperor 
[TaLXMACiiUS* the Ascetic]* is simply told by 
Theodoret in his Ecdeeiastieal Hist. ( v. 26). The 
progress of Christianity had prepared the way for 
vthis act* tytt m u ch of the credit of it seems to he | 
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due to Honorius himself* and the populace efRonpe 
perhaps sacrificed their own inclination^, in hope pf 
propitiating his favour* and securing his aWe 
among them. The people of Milan were anxious 
for his return to that city ; but Honorius bad' been 
too thoroughly alarmed by the Gothic invasion to 
fix his permanent residence any where but in. the 
impregnable fortress of Ravenna.. 

lie soon had to congratulate himself on the choice 
he had made. Italy was devastated by a new host 
of barbarians from Germany, under the pagan Goih 
ltadagaisus, or Rhadagaisus* or Rbodogaisus ('Po- 
Saydiaos). His army, according to Orosius* con- 
sisted of 200,000 Goths : the other nations swelled 
the amount* if we may trust Zosimus* to 400*000. 
It was divided into three parts: that .which Rado- 
gaisus in person commanded was stopped at Florence 
by the valiant resistance of the townsmen* and 
driven ihto the Apennines above Fesulae (Fiezole), 
and starved into a surrender by the generalship of 
Stilicho. Of the remainder of the barbarian host* 
part probably (see Gibbon) constituted the force 
which (a. d. 407) ravaged Gaul; and sonm were 
perhaps* as Zosimus states* driven across tne Da- 
nube, and surprised and cut to pieces by Stilicho 
on their native soil. The defeat of Radagaisua is 
placed by Prosper. Aquitanicus and Tillemont* in 
a. i>. 405 ; by Marcellinus and by Gibbon in a. d . 
406: Possibly he invaded Italy in a. d. 405* and 
was defeated in 406. 

The interval of peace in Italy wHich followed the 
defeat of Iiadagaisus* was occupied by Honorius in 
interceding for Chrysostom* then at variance .with 
the court of Constantinople ; and by Stilicho in 
negotiations with Alaric to deprive the Eastern 
empire of that part of lUyricum which belonged to 
it, and incorporate it with the Western empire. 
Meanwhile* Gaul was ravaged by a promiscuous 
multitude, consisting for the most part of Vandals* 
Suevi* and Ahms* which Orosius* Marcellinus* and 
Prosper Tiro, and apparently Jerome* state to have 
been excited by Stilicho : and whUe the tide of bar- 
barian invasion yet rolled over that province, the 
troops in Britain revolted* and after electing and 
murdering two emperors in succession* crossed over 
into Gaul* under the guidance of Constantine, the 
third usurper whom they had invested with the 
purple. Some successes against the German in- 
vaders aided apparently in obtaining bis recognition 
by the provincials ; and establishing himself in 
Gaul* be sent his son Constant to secure Spain. 
Stilicho sent Santa* a Goth* to attack Aim* but 
Sorus was compelled to retreat. Meanwhile* alien- 
ation was taking place between Honerius and 
Stilicho. The ambition of Stilicho appears to have 
led him to aspire to the direction of affair* in the 
Eastern empire* when, by tbs death 94 Ajocadius* 
the crown devolved about this ^ime to Theodosius 
IL, a child of seven years. But Sereda* nnxjous 
to maintain the peace between the two empires* 
did not co-operate with her husband ; 
by her opposition, tost much of the beqint^rhis 
connection with the imperial (amity.; Another 
cause of estrangement existed: Marjqi jffii jtyad* 
and Honorius wished , to Wary her *^ter^, w ^:: 
man tia. Serena was favourable W /JgUis . i |sut 

Stilicho, if we may judge from the jnq^iodiext 
of Zosimus, was oppreed $ rLpftfif&fr*- 
however* took place. The tntrimmp nf 
an officer of the imporjal Mfo l^wjing 

to Zosimus* concealed,, V&ffl • 
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veil df atsuiAed piety*, aggravated the emperor** 
suspicions andfears, and a mutiny was excited in 
the army assembled at Pavia, where the emperor 
was, in which a number of officers of rank, friends 
or supposed friends of Stilicho, were slain. Sti- 
licho himself was at Ravenna ; but Olympius, send* 
ing to the troops there, directed them to seize him, 
and he was taken from a church in which he had 
taken refuge, and put to death by the hand of 
Heraclian [Heraclianus], his son, Eucherius, 
escaping, for a time, to Rome. The plea for the 
execution of Stilicho was that he was conspiring 
the deposition, if not the death of Honorius, in 
order to make his own son, Eucherius, emperor in 
his room. Eucherius is said to have been a heathen ; 
and this circumstance may have either led him to 
cherish ambitious hopes, from a reliance on the 
support of the still numerous heathens ; or may 
have inspired a jealous}' which led the emperor and 
his court to impute evil designs to him and his 
father. The Christian writers, Orosius, Marcel- 
linua, and Prosper Tiro, speak of the alleged treason 
withflbt doubt. Sozoraen gives it as a rumour ; 
while the heathen historians, Zosimus and Olyrn- 
piodorus, appear to have believed him innocent : 
an indication that his death was connected with 


the straggle of expiring Paganism with Christianity. 
By hh death, which took place a. d. 408, Olym- 
pius became for a while the ruler of affairs. A 
severe prosecution was carried on against the 
friends of Stilicho : his daughter, Thermantia, was 
repudiated and sent home, still a virgin, to her 
mother, Serena, and died soon after. 

The death of Stilicho furnished Alaric with a 
pretence for the invasion of Italy, now deprived of 
its former defender. His demand of a sum of 
meney which he said was due to him being re- 
jected, he crossed the Alps. Honorius sheltered 
himself in Ravenna, while Alaric besieged Rome 
(a. d. 408), which was obliged to pay a heavy 
ransom. During the siege the unhappy Serena, 
who was in the city, was put to death, on a charge 
of corresponding with the enemy. In a. d. 409 
Rome was again besieged and taken by him, and 
Attains proclaimed emperor under his protection. 
[ALAR1CU8 ; Attalus.] The court of Honorius 
was the scene of intrigue ; Olympius was supplanted 
by Jovius, who became praefectus praetorio, but was, 
in turn, succeeded by Eusebius, who was himself put 
to death at the instigation of Allobichus, one of the 
generals of Hononus. Allobichus was executed not 
ong after. Alaric and Attalus marched against Ra- 
venna, which H onoriua was on the point of abandon- 
ing, and fleeing by sea into the Eastern empire, when 
he was encouraged to hold out by a reinforcement 
of 4000 men (the corrupted text of Zosimus says 
40,000) from his nephew, Theodosius II., emperor 
of the East. Africa was saved for him by the 
ability and good faith of Heraclian ; and in a. o. 
410 Attalus was deposed by Alaric, with whom he 
had quarrelled, and a negotiation begun and almost 
concluded between Honorius and the Visi-Gotbic 
Icing. The treaty wap, however, broken off, ap- 
parently from some act of hostility on the part of 
Sarus, a Goth in the Roman service, and the 
hitter enemy of Alaric, who, in his irritation, re- 
stored to Attalus the imperial title, but almost im- 
mediately again deprived him of it. He then 
marched to Rome, which he took and plundered. 
He died soon after ; and his brotheivin-law, Ataul- 
pttUh who succeeded him, retired with his army. 


after a time. Into Gaul (A. d. 412), and Italy was 
once more left free from invaders. [Avaulphus.] 
While Honorius (a. d. 409) was hard" pressed 
by the Visi-Goths and by the revolt of Alaric, 
Constantine the usurper, who had established him- 
self in Gaul, proposed to come into Italy professedly 
to assist him, bu# probably with the intention of 
aggrandising his own power. In effect he entered 
Italy and advanced to Verona ; but alarmed by the 
execution of Allobichus, with whom he seems to 
have been in correspondence, and apprehending an 
attack from his own partisan, Gerontius, who had 
revolted in Spain, he returned into Gaul, and was 
defeated and obliged to surrender (a. d. 411), on 
promise of his life, to Constantius, the general of 
Honorius, who besieged him in Arles. [Con- 
stantins III. ; Conbtantinus the tyrant j Gb- 
kontius. J Ilis life was spared at the time, but 
he was sent into Italy, where Honorius had him 
put to death, in violation of the promise on which 
he had surrendered. Fear, the source of cruelty, 
rendered Honorius regardless of a breach of faith 
where his own safety was concerned. 

Constantiiis was now the person of chief influ* 
ence in the West. He had probably already 
aspired to the hand of Placidia, or Galla Placidia 
[Galla, No. 3J, the emperor’s sister, who had 
fallen into the hands of the Visi- Gothic king, 
Alaric, and was now in those of his successor, 
A taulphus. The energy and talent of Constantius 
rendered him of the greatest service to Honorius, 
around whom fresh difficulties were rising. Jovinus, 
commander apparently of Moguntiacum, or some 
fortress on the Rhenish frontier, revolted ; and At- 
talus, the ex-emperor, who had, for his own safety, 
remained with the Visi-Goths, incited A taulphus 
to make an alliance with him. The alliance, however, 
did not take place* the intended confederates quar- 
relled, A taulphus made a treaty with Honorius, 
seized Sebastian, brother of Jovinus, whom Jovinus 
had proclaimed emperor, and sent his head to Hono- 
rius ; and having drawn Jovinus himself into Valentia 
(Valence), and obliged him to surrender, delivered 
him up (a. n. 41*2 or 413) to Dardanus, one of 
Honorius* officers, who, without waiting for the 
emperor's authority, put him to death. About the 
same time Sallustius, either an accomplice of Jo- 
vinus or a rebel on his own account, was put to 
death ; and Heraclian, who, in 409, had preserved 
Africa for Honorius, but had since revolted, was 
also defeated, taken, and executed. [Hbracli- 
anijs.] A taulphus, who had again proclaimed 
Attalus emperor, rendered him no effective support ; 
and having married ( a. d. 414) Placidia, sister of 
Honorius [Galla, No. 3], became sincerely de- 
sirous of peace. This was, however, prevented by 
Constantius, who had also aspired to the hand of 
Placidia, and who attacked the Visi-Goths, drove 
them out of Narbonne, which they had taken, and 
compelled them to retire into Spain, where AtauV- 
phus was soon after assassinated (a. d. 416). At- 
talus waft afterwards taken ; and Honorius, whose 
natural clemency was not now counteracted by his 
fears, contented bimself with banishing him. For 
other offenders a general amnesty was issued. We 
have omitted during these stirring events to notice 
the consulships of Honorius since a. n. 404. He 
was consul in a. d. 407, 409, 411, or father 412, 
415 and 417. Ravenna was his almost constant 
residence, except in 4Q7 and 400. 

The year 417 was distinjuished by the marriage 
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of Constantins (who was colleagueof Honorius in 
the Consulship) with PlacicKa, who, after the death 
of Ataulphus, had suffered much ill usage from 
his murderer, hut had* been restored by Valia or 
Wailia, the successor ( not immediately) of Ataul- 
phua ; and the year 418 (when Honorius was 
consul for the twelfth time) ty*a treaty with the 
Goths, ‘ceding to them the south-western part of 
GaUl, with Toulouse for their capital, in a sort of 
feudal subordination to the empire of the West. 
The Franks were gradually occupying the left bank 
Of theiower Rhine, and the Americans, who alone 
of the Gauls exhibited anything of a military 
spirit, were acquiring a precarious and turbulent 
independence ; and their revolt perhaps induced 
Honorius to concede to the portion of Gaul remain- 
ing in the hands of the Romans a popular repre- 
sentative body. In Spain, which had been miserably 
ravaged by Suevi, Alans, Vandals, and Visi-Goths, 
a new claimant of the pnrple arose in Maximus, 
/who occupied some part of that country for three 
^years, when he was taken and sent to Ravenna. 
According to Prosper Tiro, who alone notices the 
beginning of Ins revolt, it appears to have taken 
place in 418 : its suppression is fixed by the better 
authority of Marcelhnus in a.d. 4:2*2. Meanwhile, 
troops of Honorius maintained some footing in the 
country, and a part at least of the inhabitants re- 
mained faithfol to him. 

In a.d. 421 the importunity of Placidia extorted 
from Honorios a share in the empire for her hus- 
band Constantius [Constanth s III.], the dignity 
of Augusta for herself [Galla, <No. 3], and that 
of Nobilissimus Peer for her infant son Valentinian 
(VACRNTINIANUR III.] The death of Constantius 
a few months after delivered Honorius from a col- 
league whom he had unwillingly accepted. 11 is 
manifestations of affection for this widow, especially 
“their incessant kissing,*' according to Olympio- 
dorus, gave occasion to some scandalous reports ; 
but their love was succeeded by hatred, and Placidia 
fled with her children, Valentinian and Honoria 
{Grata, No. 2], to her nephew Theodosius 1 1. at 
Constantinople, a. d. 423. The death of Honorius 
took place soon after his sister's flight. He died of 
dropsy, 27th Aug. 423, aged 39, after a disastrous 
reign of twenty-eight years and eight months. 
The place of his burial appears to have been at 
Ravenna* where his tomb is still shown in a build- 
ing said to have been erected by Placidia his sister; 
though it was pretended that his hody and that of 
his two wives, Maria and Thermantia, were dis- 
covered buried under the church of St. Peter at 
Rome A. D. 1543. His thirteenth and last consul- 
ship was A. D. 422, the year before his death. 

The character of Honorius presents little that is 
attractive. His weakness was not accompanied 
either by the accomplishments or (he amiableness 
ef Grattan and Valentinian II. ; and though not 
naturally cruel, his fears impelled him occasionally 
to acts of blood and violations of good faith ; and 
the interference of the secular power in the affairs 
ef religion ted to persecution and consequent dis- 
content. His feebleness prevented all personal 
exertion for the safety of his dominions ; and his 
long reign, the longest the empire had known, with 
< the exception of those of Augustus and Constantine 
'the Great, determined the downfal of the Roman 
empire. A long catalogue of usurpers, the sure 
indication of a weak government, is given by Oro- 
' ties. Rome itsejf wa^takeu by a foreign invader, 
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for the first time- since its capture by the Gauls; 
under Brennus, m. c. 390 ; and the barbarians ac- 
quired a permanent settlement in the provinces; 
the Visi-Geths, the Franks, and the Burgundians, 
in Gaul ; and the Suevi, Vandals, and Alans, in 
Spain ; while Britain and Armorica became vir- 
tually independent. The vigour of Theodosius the 
Great, and the energy of Stilicho, bad deferred 
these calamities for a while; but the downfal of 
the latter left the remote parte of the empire de- 
fenceless; and all the military ability of Constantius 
just protected Italy, and preserved with difficulty 
some portions of the transalpine provinces. Ho- 
norius, shut up in Ravenna, appears, from an anec- 
dote preserved by Procopius, as resting, however, 
on report only, and repeated with some variation 
by Zonaras, to have looked on these calamities 
with apathy. When Rome was plundered by 
Alaric, a eunuch who had the care of the poultry 
of Honorius announced to him that 44 Rome was 
destroyed " (*P tipi) dw6\u >A«). 44 And yet she just 
now ate out of my hands," was the reply of the 
emperor, referring to a favourite hen, of unusual 
size, which he called * Rome."’ 44 1 mean," said 
the eunuch, “ that the city of Rome has been de- 
stroyed by Alaric." 44 But 1," said the emperor, 
44 thought that my hen 4 Rome ’ was dead/’ 44 So 
stupid (adds Procopius) do they say this emperor 
was." Yet, weak and stupid as he was, he re- 
tained his crown, so firmly had the ability of Theo- 
dosius fixed the power of his family. (Zosimus, v. 
58, 59, vi. ; O rosins, vii. 36 — 43 ; Olympaodor. 
apud Pilot. Ifibl. cod. 80 ; Chtudian, Opera, passim; 
Marcellui. Citron. ; Idatiue, Fasti and Cltronuxm ; 
Prosper Aqnitan. Citron.; Prosper Tiro, durum . * 
Cassiodor. Citron.; Citron. Ra$cfpd, pp. 304— >313, 
ed. Paris, vol. i. pp. 563 — 579, ed. Bonn ; Pap- 
cop i us, De Hell. land. i. 1 — 3 ; Jomandes, J5e 
Reb. Cette, c. 29 — 3*2 ; Socrat. //. R. vi. l,vij. 10; 
Sozom. II. E. viii. 1, ix. 4, 6 — 16 ; Theodoret. 
II. E. v. 26 i Theophan. Chronog. pp. 63 — 72, ed. 
Paris, pp. 116— 1 30, ed. Bonn ; Zonaras, xiii. 21 ; 
Gothofred. Cluronol. Cod . Tkttodot. ; TtUeraont, 
Hist . des Empereur* , vol. v. ; Gibbon, ch. 29, 39, 
31, 33 ; Eckhel, vol viii. pp. 171—174 ; Docange, 
Famil. Byzantinae.) [J. C. M.] 
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HONO'RIUS, JlfLIUS, die name prefixed to 
a short geographical tract firet published by J. 
Gronovius, in his edition of Pomponitu Mela (Lug. 
Bat. 1685), from an imperfect M8. in the Tbu- 
anean library at Paris, under the thle Jnlii Honotrii 
Oratoris Eaxerpta qttae ad Gomqpriipkfam ,f#r- 
tinent. According to tne arrangement here-adtpni, 
the world is divided into four Ocean*, the£n*ter». 
Western, Northern, Southern (Oceatm$ GrfeJffoife, 
Occidental is, Septentrionalis, MeridiCmufi^s and la 
catalogue is given of thn seas* islands,- mountains, 
provinces, towns, rivers, and nAtiontcotrieiaedin 
each, furnishing nought save a bare enumewtion of 
names, except in the ease of thp rivers, whose 
source, termination, - and occasionally length <of 
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ecune. Are: specified. With regard to the author grance, and graceful freshnass-^are accordingly 
of thi# work, 1 or of the work of which this may be transferred to the Home ; thus they adorned Aphfo* 
an abridgment, nothing whatsoever is known, al- dite as she rose from the sea,made a garland ef 
though therte can be little or no doubt that he is the dowers for Pandora, and efen inanimate things are 
Jukui Orator mentioned by Cassiodoras (Div. Led. described as deriving peculiar charms from the 
c. 25) as a distinguished writer upon these topics, Horae. (HomfiHymn. viii. 5, &c. ; Hes, Op. 65 ; 
and he is one of the many personages to whom the Hygin. Poet-. A atr. ii. 5 ; Theocr. i. )50 ; Athen. 
itinerary of Antoninus has been ascribed, as well ii. p. 60.) Henee they bear a resemblance to and 
as the Cosmography of Aethicus Hister, a compi- are mentioned along with the Charites; and both are 
lation in many points identical with the piece frequently confounded or identified. (Paus. ii. If. 
which we have been describings [Antoninus ; § 4 ; Muller, Ot'ckom . p. 176, &c. 2nd edi^^Asthey 
Akthicua.] (See the edition of Pomponius Mela were conceived to promote the prosperity ^lievery 
by J. Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 8vo., 1685, and by thing that grows, they appear also as the protec- 
A. Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 8vo., 1722; also the tresses of youth and newly-born gods (Paus. ii. 131 
preface of Wesseiing to his edition of the ancient § 3 ; Pind. Pyth. ix. 62 ; Philostr. Imoff. i. 26 ; 
Roman Itineraries, Amst. 4to., 1735.) [W. R.] Nonnus, Dionys. xi. 50); and tbe Athenian youths, 

HOPLADAMOS (*Oir Ad&cytoj), one of the on being admitted among the ephebi, mentioned 
Oignntes who accompanied and protected Rhea Thallo, among other gods, hi the oath they took in 
when she was on the point of giving birth to Zeus, the temple.of Agraulos. (Pollux, vni. 166.) 

(Paus. viii. 32. § 4, 36. § 2.) [L. S.] In this, as in many other cases of, Greek mytho- 

HORAE ( T npo i), originally the personifications logv, a gradual transition is visible, from p 
or goddesses of the order of nature and of the sea- physical to ethical notions, and the in|uence w. 
sons; but in later times they were regarded as thd the Horae originally had on nature was subse- 
goddesses of order in general and of justice. In quently transferred to human life in particular. 
Homer, who neither mentions their parents nor The first trace of it occurs even in Hesiod, for he 
their number, they are the Olympian divinities of describes them as giving to a state good laws, jus- 
the weather and the ministers of Zeus ; and in this ticc, and peace ; he calls them the daughters of Zeus 
capacity they guard the doors of Olympus, and and Themis, and gives them the significant names 
promote the fertility of the earth, by the various of Kunomia, Dice, and Eirene. (Theog. 901, Ac.; 
kinds of weather they send down. {(hi. xxiv. 343; Apollnd. i. 3. § 1 ; Diod. v. 72.) But the ethical 
comp. x. 469, xix. 132, It. v. 749, viii. 393.) As and physical ideas are not always kept apart, and 
the weather, generally speaking, is regulated ac- both are often mixed up with each other, as in Pindar, 
cording to the seasons, they are further dcscrilted (01. iv. 2, xiii. 6, Nem. iv. 34 ; Orph. Hymn. 42.) 
as the goddesses of the seasons, i. e. the regular The number of the Horae is different In the differ- 
pliases under which Nature manifests herself. (<>d. ent writers, though the most ancient number seems 
ii. 107, x. 469, xi. 294, xix. 152, xxiv. 141.) They to have been two, as at Athens (Paus. iii. 18. $ 7, 
are kind and benevolent, bringing to gods and men ix. 35. § 1 ) ; but afterwards their common number 
-many things that are good and desirable. (//. xxi. is three, like that of the Moerae and Charites. Hy- 
450 { comp. Hymn, in ApoU. Pyth. 16 ; Theocrit. ginus ( Fab. 183) is in great confusion respecting 
xv. 105 ; Ov. Fait. i. 125.) As, however, Zeus the number and names of the Horae, as he mixes 
has the power of gathering and dispersing the up the original names with surnames, and the de- 
adends, they are in reality only his ministers, and signations of separate seasons or hours. In this 
Sometimes also those of Hera. (If. viii. 433 ; comp. I manner he first makes out a list of ten Hone, vis. 
Moschus, Ith/U. ii. 160; Paus. v. 11. § 2.) MenJ Titanis, Auxo, Eunomin, Pherusa, Carpo, Dice, 
in different circumstances regard the course of time* Euporia, Eirene, Orthosia, and Thallo, and a second 
(or lt»e seasons) either as rapid or as slow, and both of eleven, Auge, Anatole, Musia, Gymnasia, Nym- 
epithets are accordingly applied to the Horae, phes, Mesembria, Sponde, Telete, Acme, Cvpridos, 
(Theocr, xv. 104 ; Pind. Nem. iv. 34 ; Herat. Dysis. The Horae (Thallo and Carpo) were wor- 
Carm. iv. 7. 8 { Ov. Met. ii. 118.) The course shipped at Athens, and their temple there also 
of thp seasons (or hours) is symbolically described contained an altar of Dionysus Orthos (Athen. ii. 
by tlfo dance of the Hone ; and, in conjunction p. 38 ; comp. xiv. p. 656 ; Hesych. s.v. <3pcua) ; they 
withlthe Charites, Hebe, Harmonia, and Aphro- were likewise worshipped at Argos (Pans. ii. 29. 
dite, they accompany the songs of the Muses, and § 4), Corinth, and 01jmpia(v. 15. § 3). In works of 
Apollo's plhy ott the lyre, with their dancing, art the Horae were represented as blooming maidens, 
(Horn. Hymn, in ApoU. Pyth. 16, &c. ; Pind. Ol. carrying the different products of the seasons. (Hirt. 
iv. 2 ; Xen. Sympos. 7.) The Homeric notions Afythof. Bilderb. ii. p. J 22. ) [L. 8k j 

Continued to be entertained for a I6ng time after- HORAPOLLO ('Clpaw4k\<av) was, according lo 
braids, the Home being considered as the given of Suidns (*. ».), a very distinguished Greek gxuttr 
tbeVarioiA seasons' oft he year, especially of spring marian of Phoenebythis in Egypt, who first taught 
and autumn, i e. of Nature rn her bloom and ma- at Alexandria, and afterwards at ConstaattnafM, 
turity.' At Athens two Home, Thallo (tho Horn in the reign of the emperor Theodosius. Ho is 
tipring) and Carpo (the Hon of autumn), were further said to have written commentaries on So- 
wCfUhipped {fom very early times. (Paus. ix. 35. phocles, Alcaeus, and Homer, and a separate work, 

^ Athen. xiv. p. 636 ; Ov. Met. ii. 118, entitled Ts/aerutd, i. e. on Tejufeg, or places sacred 

Val; Place. Iv. 92 ; Lucian, Dial. Deor. x. 1.) to the gods. (Comp. Steph. Byu. «. tv tiriftfhi,) 
Thsr'Hora of spring accompanies Persephone every Photius (Bibl. Cod. 279, p.536,ed. Bekker) speaks 
yeaf on'her ascent fromqfhe lower world j and the of him as a grammarian, and the author of a work, 
SxprAltion of ** The chnmb^ of tho Horae opens " Tleyl narptuv 'A\*£av9ptlas, though this may 
equivalent to “ The spring is coming.** (Orph. have been the work of another Horapollo, who was 
XliL 7 1 Pind. FVngm. xiv. 13, p. 576, ed. likewise an Eg}-ptian, but lived under the emperor 
'Soefekfc.) attributes Of spring— flowers, fra* Zeno. Under the name of Horapollo (or; as soma 
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erroneously calf him, Horua), there is still extant a (Plot. Num. 5; Bionyi it 49, v. 12% the fend ' 
woirk cfa hieroglyphics, entitled 'fipcnrrfAAwvor Net- nay hare been national ae well as political. In the 
heiov UpqyXvfimi. The work purports to be a Greek division of the Roman people (popuhis and plebs) 
translation, made by ode Philippus from the Egyp- by Servius Tullius into Agrarian tribes, one of the 
tiah. It consists of two books, and contains h tribes was the Horatia. Monuments of the Ho- 
series of explanations of hieroglyphics, and is of ratia gens were the M sacer campus Horatiorum** 
great importance to those who study hieroglyphics, (Mart. Epigr. iii. 47) ; the ** Horatii Pila,' or 
forlt refers to the very forms which are still seen trophy of the victory over the Alban brethren 
on Egyptian monuments, which show that the work (Dionys. iii. 21 ; Liv. i. 29; Schol. Bob. in Cuu 
4fls written by a person who knew the monuments Milonian. p. 277, Orelli) ; the tomb of Horatia, 
well, and had studied them with care. The second built near the Porta Capena of squared stone (Liv, 
book it inferior to the first, and is probably dis- i. 26) ; the graves of the two Horfetii near Alba, 
figured by later interpolations. Whether the whole extant in the 6th century of Rome (Liv. /. e. ; Nie- ’ 
is the production of the grammarian who lived buhr. It. II. vol. i. note 870); and the u Sororiuro 
under Theodosius, or of some other person of the Tigillum,” or Sister's Gibbet. (Fest. s. v. Soror. 
name, cannot be decided ; but that the writer was a Tigill. ; Dionys. iii. 22 ; Liv. 1. e.) The Horatia 
native of Egypt can scarcely be doubted, from the Gens had the surnames Barbatus, Coclks, Ptu> 
nature of the work. As for the time at which it was villus. A few members of the gens are men- 
written, it seems probable that he lived about the tioned without a cognomen. (W. B. D.J 

beginning of the fifth century. Who the Greek HORA'TIUS, 1. P. (Liv. i. 26; Zonar. vii. 6), 
translator Philippus was, is quite uncertain ; some M. (Dionys. iii. 28—32 ; Cic. pro Mil. 3), was the 
Iflfcen believe that he was a Greek of the fifteenth father of the three brethren who fought at Alba, 
century, and that the interpolations in the second lie pronounced his daughter justly slain, Ibid bis 
book must be ascribed to him ; but there appears verdict tended much to his son's acquittal. (Dionys. 
to be no good reason for placing him at so late a Liv. II. cc.) 

period. The work was first printed in the collection 2. P., son of the preceding, and survivor of 
of Greek fabulists, by Aldus, Venice, 1505, fol.; se- the three brethren who fought with the threo 
parate editions are those of Paris (1521, 8 vo., with Curiatii for the supremacy of Rome over Alba, 
a Lat. translation by Trebatius), of J. Mercer When his two brothers had fallen, Horatius was 
(Paris, 1548, 4to., 1551, 8vo.), D. Hoschel (Augs- still unhurt, and by a pretended flight vanquished 
burg, 1595, 4to.), de Pauw (Utrecht, 1727, 4to., his three wounded opponents, by encountering them 
contains the notes of the previous editors) ; but the severally. Horatius returned in triumph, bearing 
best critical edition, with an extensive commentary, his threefold spoils. As he approached the Capena 
is that of Conr. Leemans (Amsterdam, 1835, 8vo.), gate his sister [Horatia] met him, and recognised 
who has accompanied his edition with valuable on his shoulders the mantle of one of the Curiatii, 
prolegomena. (Comp. Lenonnant, ltecherches sur her betrothed lover. Her importunate grief drew 
TOrigine, et TUtiliti artuel/n des Hierogfy - on her the wrath of Horatius, who stabbed her, 
pbiques d'llompollon, Paris, 1838, 8 vo. ; Goulianoff, exclaiming “ so perish every Roman woman who 
Estate tur let Hieroglyjth. d'Horapo/lon , Paris, bewails a foe.” For this murder he was adjudged 
1827, 4to. ; A. S. Corey, The Hieroglyphics of by the duumviri to be scourged with covered head, 
HorapdUo , Ixwdon, 1840, 8vo. ; Bunsen, Aegi/ptms and hanged on the hapless tree. Horatius appealed 
Stelle in der Weltgesch. vol. i. p. 402, See.) [L. S.] to his peers, the buighers or populus; and bis 
HORATIA, was the daughter of P. Horatius, father pronounced him guiltless, or he would have 
and sister of the three Horatii who fought with the punished him by the paternal power. The populus 
Curiatii of Alba. Horatia was betrothed to a |fecquitted Horatius, but prescribed a form of punith- 
Curiatius, and when she saw her surviving brother ment. With veiled head, led by his father, Horatius 
returning in triumph, and bearing the bloody passed under a yoke or gibbet — tigillum torofium . 
mantle of her lover, she burst forth into wailing ( Fast. t. v. Soror. TigiUum , p.297, ed. Muller.) 
and reproaches. Her brother, in his wrath at her In memory of the crime and its expiation, the yoke 
untimely grief, stabbed Horatia to the heart, and was repaired from age to age, ahars were raised to 
her father denied her sepulture in the burying- place Juno Sororia and to Janus, and sacrifices were en~ 
of the Horatii. (Dionys. iii. 21 ; Liv. i. 26; Plut. tailed on the Horatian family. In the war which 
ParaU.’Gr. et Rom. 16; Flor. i. 3; Schol. Bob. shortly followed the combat of the three brethren, 
in Cic. Milonvm. p.277, Orelli.) [W. 3. D. J Horatins was entrusted by the king, Tallus Hosti- 
HORATIA GENS, was an ancient patrician bus, with the destruction of Alba. (Dionys. iii. 
family at Rome (Lydus, de Menmr. iv. 1 ), belong- 1 3 — 22, 31 ; Liv. i. 24 — 26 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. 
ing to the third tribe, the Luceres, and one of the § 6; Flor. i. §; Cic. pro MU. 3; Schol. fidb. in 
lesser bouses. (Dionys. v. 23.) It traced its origin Milon. p. 277, ed. Orelli; Id. de Intent, ii. 29 ; Vio- 
to the hero Horatus, to whom an oak wood was torin. Cic. de Invent, i. SO; Plat. Pamtl. Min. 16; 
dedicated (Id. ▼. 14) ; aqd from its affinity with Aurel. Viet, de Vir. III. 4; Zonar. vii. 6.) 
the Curiatii of Alba, seems to have been of Latin IW.BLD.} 

race. Some writers indeed described the Horatii Q. HORA'TIUS FLACCUS, was bom on the, 
as Albans, and as the champions of Alba in the 8th of December (vi. idus Decemb.), in the jf ear 
combat with the Curiatii. (Liv. i. 24.) But the n. c. 65, a. u. 689, during the consulship if L, 
story of the triple combat generally assigned the Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatos. The 
Horatii to Rome. (Liv. 1. c. ; Dionys. iii. 12; poet is his own biographer. The place of his bhrtll| 
Plut. Parall. Or. et Rom. 16 ; Flor. i. 3; Aurel. the station and oceupatietoof hit father, toe pftn>< 
Viet, de Vir. III. 4 ; Zonar. vii. 6.) There ore cipal events and the fetNial character of hit 
pome indications of rivalry between the Valeria rest upon hia own authority. Hit brrtlillllim) iff 
gent and the Horatia (Dionys. v. 35 ; Liv. ii. 8) ; on the doubtful confine* of LbcwU «M Apafiti^ 
(uid since, the Valeri i were of Sabellian extraction in the territory of the military e&Miy Vtntuiai 
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Heappearsto have perished an Attachment to the 
romantic scene* of hie infancy ; he allude* more 
than onto ,to the shore* of the sounding Aufidus, 
near which river he was born (Carm. iii. 30. 10, 
iv. 0. 2), and in a sweet description of an adven- 
ture in hi* childhood (Chrm. iii. 4. 9 , 20), he 
introduce* a very' distinct and graphic view of the 
whole region, now part of the Basilicata. . (Comp. 
A. Lombardi, Monuments della Basilicata , in Bullet, 
della Ltstib Archaeol. di Roma, rol* i. Dec. 19, 

im) 

The lather of Horace was a libertinus : he had 
received his manumission before the birth of the 
poet, who.wo* of ingenuous birth, but did not alto- 
gether escape the taunt, which adhered to persons 
even of remote servile origin. (Sat. i. 6. 46.) Of 
his mother nothing is known: from the silence of 
the poet, it is probable that she died during his 
early youth. It has been the natural and received 
opinioir that the father derived his name from 
some one of the great family of the Uoratii, which, 
howevejL. does not appear to have maintained its 
distincfflpi in the later days of the republic. But 
there seems fair ground for the recent opinion, that 
he may have been a freedman of the colony of 
Venusta, which was inscribed in the Horatian 
tribe. (G. F. Grotefend, in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopadie, and E. L. Grotefend, in the Literary 
Transactions <\f Darmstadt.) We know no reason 
for his having the praeuomen Quintus, or the more 
remarkable agnomen Flaccus: this name is not 
known to. have been borne by any of the Horatian 
family. 

Hjs father’s, occupation was that of collector 
(coactor), either of the indirect taxes fanned by 
the publican*, or at sales by auction (e.xactionum 
or erauctionum) ; the latter no doubt a profitable 
office, in the great and freqnent changes and con- 
fiscations in property during the civil wars. With 
the profit* of his office he had purchased a small 
farm in the neighbourhood of Venu§ia, where the 
poet was born. The father, either in his parental 
fondness for .hi* only son, or discerning some hope- 
ful promise in the boy (who, if much of the ro- 
mantic adventure alluded to above be not mere 
poetry, had likewise attracted some attention in 
the neighoourhood “as not unfavoured by the 
god* ”), determined to devote his whole time and 
fortune to the education of the future poet. Though 
by Bo mean* rich, and with an unproductive form, 
he declined to send the young Horace to the 
common school, kept in Venusia by one Flavius, 
to which the children of the rural aristocracy, 
chiefly retired military officer* (the consequential 
sons of consequential centurions), resorted, with 
their satchels and. tablets, and their monthly pay- 
ments.; (Sab L 7J. S.) Probably about his twelfth 
year, the. father carried the young Horace to Rome, 
to roceire tbe usual education of a knight’s or 
senator 4 * son* Hp took care that the youth should 
AOtf b# depressed with the feeling of inferiority, and 
prorided hiin with dross and with the attendance 
befitting the higher class with which he 
tainted* The hopest parent judged that even if 
Uiiuon shouid be compelled to follow his own 
b*»W* calling, < he would derive great advantages 
iIMjfcfpod education. But he did not expose the 
dud to the dingers and temptations of 
capitals the father accompanied him to 
ht. schools of instruction, watched over 
hfo mssa ls with gentle severity, and, as the poet. 


m, 




assures, us, not only, kept khu free foam rites, 
even the suspicion of it^Of his father 
always writes with becoming gratitude, bordering 
oil reverence. (Sat. i. 4. Jp5.) One of these 
schools was kept by Orbilius, a retired military, 
man, whose flogging propensities have been immor- 
talised by his pupiL (Epist. xL 1. 7l.) lie was 
instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : the 
poets were the usual school books — Homer in the 
Greek, the old tragic writer, Livius Andronicus. 
(who had likewise translated the Od 
Saturnian verse), in the Latin. 

But at this time a good Roman education 
complete without a residence at Athens, the gtreat 
school of philosophy, perhaps of theoretic oi»i 
The father of Horace was probably dead before 
son set out for Athens ; if alive, he did not hesitate 
to incur this further expense. In his 18th year the 
young Horace proceeded to that seat of learning. 
Theomnestus the Academic, Cratippus the Peripa- 
tetic, and Philodemus the Epicurean, were then at the^ 
head of the different schools of philosophy. Horace! 
seems chiefly to have attached himsplf to the^ 
opinions which he heard in the groves of Afca- 
demus, though later in life he inclined to those of 
Epicurus. (Epist. ii. 2. 45.) Of his companions 
we know nothing certain ; but Quintus Cicero the 
younger was among the youth then studying al 
what we may call this university of antiquity. The 
civil wars which followed the d^.th of Julius 
Caesar interrupted the young Horace in his peace- 
ful and studious retirement. Brutus came to 
Athens ; and in that city it would have been 
wonderful if most of the Roman youth had not 
thrown themselves with headlong ardour into the 
ranks of republican liberty. Brutus, it is probable,, 
must have found great difficulty in providing Ro- 
man officers for his new-raised troops. Either 
from his personal character, or from the strong 
recommendation of his friends, Horace, though by 
no means of robust constitution, and altogether 
inexperienced in war, was advanced at once to the 
rank of a military tribune, and the command of a 
legion : his promotion, as he was of ignoble birth, 
made him an object of some jealousy. It is pro- 
bable that he followed Brutus into Asia ; some of 
his allusions to the cities in Asia Minor appear too 
distinct for borrowed or conventional description ; 
and the somewhat coarse and doll fan of the story 
which forms the subject of the seventh satire seems 
to imply that Horace was present when the adven- 
ture occurred in Clazomenae. If indeed he has 
not poetically heightened his hard service in* these 
wars, ho was more than once in situations of diffi- 
culty and danger. (Carm. ii. 7. 1.) But thehattie 
of Philippi put an end to the military career of 
Horace ; and though he cannot be chaiged with a.,’ 
cowardly abandonment of his republican principles, 
he seems, happily for mankind, to have frit that hie 
calling was to more peaceful pursuits. The playful 
allusion of the poet to his flight, his throwing away 
his shield, and his acknowledgment of lua fear* 
(Carm. ii. 7. 9, Epist. in 2. 46, &c.) have given 
rise to much grave ccnsnre and as grave defence. 
(Lessing, Rettungen det Horn*. Werte, vqL iv. n, , 
5, ed. 1838 ; Wieland, Notes on Epist ii, 2L) It 
could be no impeachment of his counge tkat h# 
fled with the rest, after the total dliacomfituxe at ; 
the army ; and that he withdrew at once firacn what 
his sagacity perceived to be a desperate came. His ; 
poetical pioty attributes his escape to, Mercury, tie ' 

X. L 4 
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tod ofr fetter. Horace found his way back to 
Itiily, add as perhaps he was not sufficiently rich 
ordisthlguithed to dread proscription, or, according 
■A to the life by Suetonius, haring obtained his pardon, 
he ventured at once return to Home. He had 
lost all his hopes in life; his paternal estate had 
been swept away in the general forfeiture. Ve- 
nusial* one of the cities named by Appian ( B . C. 
iv. 3) as confiscated. According to the life by Sue- 
' tonius, Horace bought a clerkship in the quaestor^ 
office. . But from what sources he was enabled to 
^tbe purchase-money (in these uncertain 
such offices may have been sold at low 
prices), whether from the wreck of his fortunes, 
old debts, or the liberality of friends, we have no 
clue. On the profits of that place he managed to 
live with the utmost frugality. His ordinary fare 
was but a vegetable diet ; his household stuff of the 
meanest ware, and, unlike poets in general, he had 
a very delicate taste for pure water. How long he 
v.held this place does not appear; but the scribes 
pteem to have thought that they had a right to his 
support of the interests of their corporation, after 
he became possessed of his Sabine estate. (SaL ii. 
7. 36.) Yet this period of the poet's life is the j 
most obscure, and his own allusions perplex and j 
darken the subject. In more than one place he I 

asserts that his poverty urged him to become a { 

poet. ( Epist. ii. 2. 51.) 

But what was this poetry ? Did he expect to 

make monev or friends bv it ? or did he write j 

merely to disburthen himself of his resentment and | 
indignation at that period of depression and desti- 
tution, and so to revenge himself upon the world 
by an unsparing exposure of its vices ? Poetry in 
those times could scarcely have been a lucrative 
occupation. If, as is usually supposed, his earliest 
poetry was bitter satire, either in the Luciiian 
hexameter, or the sharp iambics of his Epodes, he 
could hardly hope to make friends ; nor, however 
die force and power of such writings might com- 
mand admiration, were they likely to conciliate the 
ardent esteem of the great poets of the time, of 
Varius or of Virgil, and to induce them to recom- 
mend him to the friendship of Maecenas. But 
this assuredly was not his earliest poetic inspira- 
tion. He had been tempted at Athens to write 
Greek verses: the genius of his country — the God 
Quirinus — had wisely interfered, and prevented 
him from sinking into an indifferent Greek versi- 
fier, instead of becoming the most truly Roman 
poet. (>Sar. i. 10. 31, 35.) It seems most probable 
that dame of the Odes (though collected and pub- 
lished, and perhaps having received their last 
finish, at a later period of his life) had been written 
t and circulated among his friends. Some of his 
amatory lyrics have the ardour and freshness of 
youth, while in others he acknowledges the advance 
of age. When those friendly poets, Varius and 
Virgil, told Maecenas what Horace uxu (dixere 
qmid ettem), they must have been able to say more 
in his praise than that he had written one or two 
coarse satires, and perhaps a few bitter iambics ; 
more especially if, according to the old scholiast, 
Maecenas himself had been the object of his satire. 
This interpretation, however, seems quite inconsis- 
tent with the particular account which the poet 
gives" «f his first interview with Maecenas (Sat. i. 

6, 54, Ac). On his own side there is at first some 
shyness and timidity, afterwards a frank and simple 
disclosure .of his birth and of his circumstances : on 
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the other the careless, abrupt, and somewhat 
haughtily indifferent manner of the. great man, still 
betrays no appearance of wounded pride, to be pro- 
pitiated by humble apology. For nearly ..nine 
months Maecenas took no furtherjaotice of the poet ; 
but at the end of that period be again sought his 
acquaintance, and mutual esteem grew up with the 
utmost rapidity. Probably the year following, this 
commencement of friendship (B.G. 37), Horace 
accompanied his patron on that journey to Brundu- 
sium, so agreeably described in thp fifth Satire, 
book i. This friendship quickly ripened into inti- 
macy ; and between the appearance of the two 
books of Satires his earliest published works Mae- 
cenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine form, suffi- 
cient to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even in 
content (satis heat us unicis Sabinis ), during the rest 
of his life. The situation of this Sabine form was 
in the valley of Ustica (Carm* i. 17. 11), within 
view of the mountain Lucre tilis part of ..wbat is 
now called Mount Uennaro, and near the Digeutia, 
about fifteen miles from Tiber (Tivoli), The valleys 
still bear .names clearly resembling thtmAwbich 
occur in the Iloratian poetry : the Digen wait now 
the Licenza ; Mandela, Bardella ; Ustica, Rusticn. 
(Capmortin de Chaupy, Atuison Horace* vol. 

iii. Home, 1767 ; Sir \V. Gell, Rome and its Vici- 
nity, vol. i. p. 315.) 

For the description of -the villa, its aspect, cli- 
mate, and scenery, see Epist. i. 10. 11, 23, and 
Epist. i. 1 6. A site exactly answering to the villa 
of Horace, and on which were found ruins of 
buildings was first discovered by the Abbe Cap- 
martin de Chaupy, and has since been visited and 
illustrated by other travellers and antiquarians. 
(Domenico di Sanctis Dissartasions supra la .Villa 
d'Orazio Flacco n Ravenna, 1794.) The site and 
ruins of the Temple of Vacuna (Epist. i. 10. 49) 
seem to be ascertained. (Sebastiani, Viagyie a 
Tivoli.) 

The estate was not extensive ; it produced corn, 
olives and vines ; it was surrounded fay pleasant 
and shady woods and with abundance of the purest 
water ; it was superintended by a bailiff (etffcus), 
cultivated by five families of free coloni (Epist. i. 
14. 3) ; and Horace employed about ejght slaves 
(Sat. ii. 7. 1 18). Besides this estate,, ms admira- 
tion of the beautiful sceneiy in the neighbourhood 
of Tibur inclined him either to hire or to purchase 
a small cottage in that romantic town } and all the 
later years of his life were passed between these 
two country residences and Rome. (For Tibur, see 
Carm. i. 7. 10 — 14. ii, 6. 5— 8, iii, 4* 21—24, 
Epod. i. 29—30; Epist. i. 7.44— 45, i,8.12, Carm. 

iv. 2. 27—32, iv. 3. 10 — 12.) In Rome, when the 
poet was compelled to reside therm either by bum* 
ness which he hated (iaeisa »yatie), , or thq so- 
ciety winch he loved, if he did not take up his 
abode, he was constantly welcome in soma one of 
the various mansions of his patron ; and Maecenas 
occasionally visited the quiet Sabina retreat of the 

J)O0^e t y , . > $ 

From this time his life glided awnyjn enjoyable 
repose, occasionally threatened? „bnt« sot seriously 
interrupted by those remote danger* wbkh jgerewed 
or disturbed the peace ofjtbe empire. When Mae- 
cenas was summoned toocoorapany Octavius in the 
war against Antony, Hoaim (Epod* L) badpfanrd to 
attend him ; but Maecenas himself either tuamined 
at Rome, or returned to it without leaving, Italy. 
From that time Maecenas himeelf residad constantly 
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* either In magnificent palace on the Esqnilme, 
'' or ta some of his luxurious villas in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. Horace was one of his chosen 
society. 

This constant transition from the town to th 
country life is among the peculiar charms of th< 
Horst ian poetry, which thus embraces every form 
ef Rottmn society. He describes, with the same 
intimate familiarity, the manners, the follies, and 
vices rf the capital ; the parasites, the busy cox- 
combs, the legacy-hunters, the luxurious banquets 
Of the city ; the easy life, the quiet retirement, the 
more refined society, the highest aristocratical cir- 
cles, both in the city, and in the luxurious country 
palace of the villa ; and even something of the 
simple manners and frugal life of the Sabine pea- 
santry. 

The intimate friendship of Horace introduced him 
naturally to the notice of the other great men of his 
period, to Agrippa, and at length to Augustus him- 
self. The first advances to friendship nppear to 
have been made by the emperor; and though the poet 
took tynany opportunities of administering courtly 
flattery to Augustus, celebrating his victories over 
Antony, and on the western and eastern frontiers 
of the empire, as well juj admiring his acts of peace, 
yet he seems to have Wen content with the patron- 
age of Maecenas, and to have declined the offers of 
favour and advancement made by Augustus himself. 
According: to the life by Suetonius, the emperor 
desired Maecenas to make over Horace to him as 
his private secretary ; and instead of taking offence 
at the poet’s refusal to accept this office of trust 
and importance, spoke of him with that familiarity 
(if the text be correct, coarse and unroyal fami- 
liarity) which showed undiminished favour, and 
bestowed on him considerable sums of money. 
He was ambitious also of being celebrated in the 
poetry of Horace. The Carmen Seculare was written 
by his desire ; and he was, in part at least, the 
cause of Horace adding the fourth book of Odes, 
by urging him to commemorate the victory of his 
step-sons Drusns and Tiberius over the Vindelici. 

With all the other distinguished men of the 
time, the old aristocracy, like Aelius Lamia, the 
statesmen, like Agrippa, the poets Varius, Virgil, 
Poliio, Tibullus, Horace lived on terms of mutual 
respect and attachment. The “Personae Hora- 
fianae ” would contain almost every famous name 
of the age of Augustus. 

Horace died on the 17th of November, a. u. c. 
746, B.c. 8, aged nearly 57. His death was so 
sudden, that he had not time to make his will ; 
but he left the administration of his affairs to 
Augustas, whom he instituted as his heir. He was 
buried on- the slope of the Esquiline Hill, close 
to his friend and patron Maecenas, who had died 
before him in the same year. (Clinton, Fasti Hdlcn. 
sub aim.) 

1161400 has described his own person. ( Kpist . 

'• f; 90. 24. > He was of short stature, with dark 
eves and dark hair ( Art . Pott. 37), but early 
’"With gbsy. (Kpist. Le.\ Carm . iii. 14. 
US). In his^youth he was tolerably robust (Kpist. 
4.‘ 7. 26), 'but suffered from a complaint in his 
raydflJ 1 J (Sat. i. 5. 30.) In more advanced life 
he gWW fit tv and Augustus jested about his pro- 
tttberimt belly. (Aug. Kpist, Frag . apud Site- 
’ His health -was not always good. 
-'Jf&wa* not only weary of the fatigue of war, but 
Wlflt ta bear it (Qiniu ii, 6, 7, Kpod. i. 15), and | 



he seems to haV$ inclined tty be* vafotudfflaaan. 
(Epist. i. 7. 3.) What yaung he was irascible in ‘ 
temper, but easily placable. • (Oanfui. ,16. 2&&C., 
iii. 14. 27, Kpist. i. 20. 25.) Indresahe w$a 
rather careless. (EpistFA. 1. 94.) His habits, 
even after he became richer, were generally frugal 
and abstemious; though on occasions, both in youth 
and in maturer age, he seems to have indulged in 
conviviality. He liked choice wine, and in the 
society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the luxuries 
of his time. 

Horace was never married ; he seemfijjp have 
entertained that aristocratical aversion to legitimate 
wedlock, against which, in the higher orders, Au- 
gustus strove so vainly, both by. the infliction of 
civil disabilities and the temptation of civil pri- 
vileges. In his various amours he does not appear 
to have had any children. Of these amours the 
patient ingenuity of some modern writers has en- 
deavoured to trace the regular date and succession, 
if to their own satisfaction, by no means to that of 
their readers. With the exception p f the adven- 
ture with Canidia or Gratidia, whifli belongs to 
his younger days, and one or two cases in which 
the poet alludes to his more advanced age, all is 
arbitrary and conjectural ; and though in some of 
his amatory Odes, and in one or two of the latter 
Kpodcs, there is the earnestness and force of real 
passion, others seem hut the play of a graceful 
fancy. Nor is the notion of Buttman, though 
rejected with indignation by those who have 
wrought out this minute chronology of the mistresses 
of Horace, by nny means improbable, that some 
of them are translations or imitations of Greek 
lyrics, or poems altogether ideal, and without any real 
groundwork. ( Buttman, Essay in German, in the 
Her l in Transactions, 1 H04, and in his Myikdogus, 
translated in the Philological Museum, vol. i. 
p. 439 .) 

The political opinions of Horace were at first 
republican. Up to the battle of Philippi (as we 
have seen ) he adhered to the cause of Brotus. On 
his return to Rome, he quietly acquiesced in the 
great change which established the imperial mon- 
archy. lie had abandoned public life altogether, 
and hnd become a man of letters. His dominant 
feeling appears to have been a profound horror for 
the crimes and miseries of the civil wars. The stern- 
est republican might rejoice in the victory of Rome 
and Augustus over Antony and the East. A go- 
vernment, under whatever form, which maintained 
internal peace, and the glory of the Roman arms 
on all the frontiers, in Spain, in Dacia, and In the 
East, commanded his grateful homage. He may 
have teen really, or may have fancied himself de- 
ceived by the consummate skill with which A 
tus disguised the growth of his own despoil 
under the old republican forms. Thus, though he 
gradually softened into the friend of the emperor’s 
favourite, and at length the poetical courtier of the 
emperor himself, he still maintained a certain in- 
dependence of character. He does not suppress 
his old associations of respect for the republican 
lenders, which break out in his admiration of. the 
ndomi table spirit of Cato ; and ho boasts, rather 
;han disguises, bis services in the army of Bratus. 

If, with the rest of the world, he acquiesced fat the 
Inevitable empire, it is puerile to charge him with 
apostacy. 

The religion of Horace was that of his age, and 
of the men of the world in his age. He nunpytlna 
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the-ponticaatf q^viptiexJl \ithin the gods with 
decent respect, Dut wjj|h,po depth of devotion 
Thei^is qa^ jinoenty ins sort of vogue sense o 
the pfoiydontim government, to which he attribute! 
His escape from some of the perils of his life, his 
flight, from Philippi, his preservation from a wolf 
in the Sabine wood ( Carm. i. 22. 9), and from the 
falling of a tree in his own grounds. (Carm. ii. 1 3 
- 17, 27, iii. 8. 6.) In another well-known passage 
he professes to have been startled into religious emo- 
tion, and. to have renounced a godless philosophy 
from hearing thunder in a cloudless sky. 

The philosophy of Horace was, in like manner, 
t hat of a man of the world. He playfully alludes 
to his Epicureanism, but it was practical rather 
than speculative Epicureanism. His mind, indeed, 
was not in the least speculative. Common life 
wisdom was his study, and to this he brought a 
quickness of observation, a sterling common sense, 
and a passionless judgment, which have made his 
works the delight and the unfailing treasure of 
felicitous quotation to practical men. 

The love of Horace for the country, and his in- 
tercourse with the sturdy and uncorrupted Sabine 
peasantry, seems to have kept alive an honest free 1 ' 
dona and boldness of thought ; while his familiarity 
with the great, his delight in good society, main- 
tained that exquisite urbanity, that general 
amenity, that ease without forwardness, that re- 
spect without servility, which induced Shaftesbury 
to call him the most gentlemanlike of the Roman 
poets. 

In these qualities lie the strength and excellence 
of Horace as a poet. His Odes want the higher in- 
spirations of lyric verse — the deep religious senti- 
ment, the absorbing personality, the abandonment to 
overpowering and irresistible emotion, the unstudied 
harmony of thought and language, the absolute 
unity of imagination and passion which belongs to 
the noblest lyric song. His amatory verses are ex- 
quisitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, 
no deep tenderness, nor even much of light and 
joyous gaiety. But as works of refined art, of the 
most skilful felicities of language and of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreeable images, 
embodied in words which imprint themselves in- 
deli lily on the memory, they are unrivalled. Accord- 
ing to Quintilian, Horace was almost the only 
Roman lyric poet worth reading. 

Ap a satirist Horace is without the lofty moral 
indignation, the tierce vehemeuce of invective, which 
characterised the later satirists. In the Epodes there 
js bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some per- 
sonal hatred, or sense of injury, and the ambition of 
imitating Archflocus; but in these he seems to have 
exhausted all the malignity and violence of his 
tdhper. In the Satires, it is the folly rather than 
the wickedness of vice, which he touches with such 
playful skill. Nothing can surpass the keenness 
of nis observation, or his ease of expression : it is 
the finestcomedy of manners, in a descriptive instead 
of a dramatic form. If the Romans had been a 
theatrical people, and the age of Augustus a dra- 
matic age, Horace, as far at least as the perception 
of character, would have been an exquisite dra- 
matic writer. 

But the Epistles are the most perfect of the 
Horatian poetry — the poetry of manners and 
society, the beauty of which consists in a kind of 
ideality of common sense and practical wisdom. 
The Epistles of Horace are with the Poem 


of Lucretius, the Georgies 
haps the Satires of Juvenal, tfre mostperjfoti' 
and most original form qf Jlomaq, ymrse. . The 
title of the Art of Poetry for the fcputle tp 
the Pisos, is as old as Quintilipn, bqt it if now 
agreed that it was not intended for a complete 
theory of the poetic art, Wielaud’s very probable 
notion that it was intended to dissuade one of the 
younger Pisos from devoting himself to poetry, for 
which he had little genius, or at least tq suggest 
the difficulties of attaining to perfection, was. 
anticipated by Colronn iu the preface to his trans- 
lation. (Column's Works, vol. iii. ; compare Wie- ' 
land's Horaxens Bricfe, ii. 185.) 

The works of Horace became popular very soon. 
In the time of Juvenal they were, with the poems 
of Virgil, the common school book. (Juv. Sat* 
vii. 2*27.) 

The chronology of the Horatian poems is of great 
importance, as illustrating the life, the times, and 
the writings of the poet. The earlier attempts by 
Tan. Faber, by Dacier, and by Masson, in his 
elaborate Vie d' Horace, to assign each poem to 
its particular year in the poet's life, were crushed 
by the dictatorial condemnation of Bentley, who in 
his short preface laid down a scheme of dates, 
both for the composition and the publication of each 
book. The authority of Bentley has been in ge- 
neral acquiesced in by English scholars. The late 
Dr. Tate, with admiration approaching to idolatry, 
almost resented every departure from the edict of 
his master ; and in his Horatius ReeHtulus published 
the whole works in the order established by Bentley. 
Mr. Fyncs Clinton, though in general favouring the 
Bentleian chronology, admits that in some cases his 
dates are at variance with facta. (Fasti Hellenicri , , 
vol. iii. p. *219.) Nor were the first attempts to 
overthrow the Bentleian chronology by Sanadon and 
others (Jam’s was almost a translation of Masson's 
life) successful in shaking the arch-critic's au- 
thority among the higher class of scholars. 

Recently, however, the question has been re- 
opened with extraordinary activity by the con- 
tinental scholars. At least live new and complete 
schemes have been framed, which attempt to assign 
a precise period almost to every one of the poems 
of Horace. 1. Qtttust tones Jforatianae , S C. Kirch- 
ncr. Lips. 1834. 2. Histoire de la Vie et dee 

Patsies d* Horace, par M. le Baron WaJekenaer, 

2 vols. Paris, 1840. 3. Fasti Iforatiani, scrip- 

fit C. Franke, 1839. 4. The article IlOratins, 

in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedic, , by G. F. 
Grotefend. 5. Quiniuj Horutius Flaccus ale Mennck 
und Didder, von Dr. W. E. -Weber, Jena, 1844. 
Besides these writers, others, as Heindorf (in his 
edition of the Satires), C. Passow, in Vita JtoraL 
(prefixed to a German translation of the Epistles 

Vandcrbourg, Preface and Notes to Fr 
translation of the Odes, and Weichert, in P defat. 
Latin. Reliq have entered into this question. ^ 
The discrepancies among these ingen ions writers 
may satisfy every judicious reader that they hM#’ 
attempted an impossibility ; that there, ate pofn** v 
temal grounds, either historical or ; aeethptie^ whjwi' 
can, without the most fanciful and arbitrary jp 

determine the period in the life of Horafee'fo ~ 

belong many of his poems, especially of his Odea, 

On the other hand, it is clear that&edfr'' 
of Bentley must submit to very important 
fications. " ; ' ’ ' ^ 

The general outline of his scheme ;tr» 
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of tlje publication of the* several books does not 
differuery materially from that of Franke. On the 
successive order of publication there is the same 
agreement, with few exceptions, in all the writers on 
this prolific subject. Though Bentley’s opinion, 
that the poems were published collectively in sepa- 
rate books, be unquestionably true, yet nis asser- 
tion that Horace devoted himself exclusively to one 
kind of poetry at a time, that he first wrote all the 
Satires, then began to write iambics (the Epodes), 
thCii took to lyric poetry, is as hardy, groundless, 
and improbable, as any of the theories which he 
rejects with such sovereign contempt. The poet 
himself declares that he was driven in his sweet 
youth to write iambics (the Bentleian theory assigns 
all the Epodes to his 34th and 35th years). Some 
of the Odes have the freshness and ardour of youth ; 
and it seems certain that when Horace formed the 
friendship ofPoIlio, Varius, and Virgil, and was 
introduced by t)ie two latter to Maecenas, he must 
have shown more than the promise of poetic talent. 
It is hence most probable that, although not col- 
lected Or published till a later period, and Horace 
appears to have been slow and unwilling to expose 
his poems on the shelves of theSosii (Sat. i. 4. 70), 
many of his lyric and iambic pieces had been re- 
cited before his friends (Sat. i. 4. 73), had been 
circulated in private, and formed, no doubt, his re- 
commendation to the lovers and patrons of letters. 
Either this must have been the case, or be must 
have gained his reputation by poems which have 
not survived, or which he himself did not think 
worthy of publication. 

The first book of Satire# (on this nil agree) was 
the first publication. Some indeed have asserted 
that the two books appeared together ; but the first 
line of the second book — 


gested a xormer arvjfton,Tnaaent ttpryearor HOttfcer 
31 {30), b. c. 357* Buftvtff 'seven fuff, and neater 
eight years (septimus bcta.ro pfop&r jam Jvgerit 
annus) had elapsed when that Satire was Written, 
since his introduction to Maecenas, to which must 
be added nine months between the first introduc- 
tion and the intimate friendship, the introduction 
is thrown up before the battle of Philippi, b. c. 
42, and we have besides this to find time for 
Horace to' acquire his ! poetic fame, to form his 
friendships with Virgil and Varius, &c. The only 
way to escape, if we refer the division to that sug- 
' gested by Bentley, is to suppose that it was pro- 
mised in b. c. 35, but not fulfilled till several years 
later ; but this is improbable in any way, and 
hardly reconcileable with the circumstances of that 
division in the historians. It is quite impossible to 
date the publication of this book earlier than the 
latter part of u. c. 32 (aet. Horat. 33), the year be- 
fore Actium ; but the probability is strong for the 
year after, ii. c. 31. 

Still so far there is no very great discrepancy in 
the various schemes ; and (with the exception of 
M. Vauderbourg and Baron Walckeftaer) the 
Epodes are generally allowed to be the third book 
in the order of publication ; and Bentley and the 
more recent writers likewise nearly concur in the 
date of publication , the poet’s 35th or 36th year. 
Bentley, however, and bis followers authoritatively 
confine the period of its composition to the 34th 
and 35th year of his life. There can be no doubt 
that when be speaks of himself os a writer of 
iambics, Horace alludes to his Epodes. (Franke, 
note, p. 46. ) The name of Epodes is of later and 
very questionable origin. But as he asserts that in 
his sweet youth he wrote iambics, either those 
iambics must be lost, or must be contained in the 


“Sunt qaibus in Satira vidcar nimis acer,” 
is conclusive that Horace had already attained 
public reputation as a writer of satire. The differ- 
ence between the Chronology of Bentley and that 
of Franke, in hit Fasti Horat tani, is this: that 
Bentley peremptorily confines the composition («< i- 
tales) of this book to the 26tli, 27th, and 2Uth 
years of the poet’s life (and Bentley reckons the 
year of the poet's birth, though born in December, 
as his first year), and leaves him idle for the two 
following years. Franke more reasonably enlarges 
the period of composition from his 24th to his 30th 
year. In this year (u. c. 710, n. c. 35), the pub- 
lication of the nrst book of Satires took place. In 
the interval between the two books of Satires II o- 


book of Epodes. The single passage in which he 
scents to rest his poetical fame up to a certain 
period on his Ijatires .alone, is in itself vague and 
general (Sit. i. 4. 41.) ; and even if literally taken, 
is easily explicable, on the supposition that the 
Epodes were published later than the Satires. 

The observation of Bentley, which every one 
would wish to be true, that all the coarser and 
more obscene poems of Horace belong to his earlier 
period, and that he became in mature years more 
refined, is scarcely just, if the more gross of the 
Epodes were written in his 34th and 35th years: 
the adventures and connections to which liey 
allude are rather those of a young and homelesa 
adventurer, cast loose on a vicious capital, than the 


race received from Maecenas the gift of the Sabine 
estate. * 

The second book of Satires is assigned by Bent- 
ley to the 31st, 32d, and 33d (30, 31, 3‘2) of the 
poet's life; the publication is placed by Franke 
in the 35th year of Horace (b. c. 30). This is 
perhami the most difficult point in the lloratian 
chronology, and depends on the interpretation of 
passages in the sixth Satire. If that Satire were 
written and the book published after the war 
with Antony and the victory of Actium, it is re- 
markable that neither that Satire, nor the book 
m any passage, should contain any allusion 
to events which so fully occupied, it appears from 
ether, poems, the rmflqfof Horace. If, however, 
tile division of lands id be made to the veterans in 
Italy or Sicily (Serm. i. 6. 56) be that made after 
4*. *»*!• of Actium, this must be conclusive for 
ie later dote. To avoid this objection, Bentley sug- 


guest and friend of Maecenas, and the possessor of 
a sufficient estate. Franke dates the publication 
late n. 30, or early n. r. 29. ( Vit, Hor. 36.) 
We are persuaded that their composition extended 
over the whole period from his first residence in 
Rome nearly to the date of their publication- 
Epodes vii. and xvi. ? are more probably referred 
to the war of Perusia, b.c. 40, than to that with 
Antony ; and to this part of the poet's life belong 
thfta Epodes which allude to Canidia. . , 1 T’ 

The three first books of Odes follow by almost 
universal consent in the order of publication, though 
the chronologists differ os to their having appeared 
consecutively or at the same time. According to 
Bentley, they were composed and published in suc- 
cession, between the 34th and 4 2d, accor din g to 
Franke, the 35th and 41st or 42d year of the poet. 
Their successive or simultaneous publication within 
that period might appear unquestionable but foe 
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the great Aiffioulty nf thethirdiilde, relating to the 
poet Viigilabout to embark for Greece. It is said 
by Donates that Virgil did undertake such a voy- 
age tit' the year b.c. 19, three years later than 
the last date of Bentley — five than that of Franke. 
Hence Grotefend and others delay the publication 
of the three books of Odes to that year or the fol- 
lowing ; and so perplexing is, the difficulty, that 
Franke boldly substitutes the name of Quintilius 
for that of Virgilius ; others recur to therlast resort 
of desperate critics, and imagine another Virgi- 
lius. Dr. Weber, perhaps more probably, suspects 
an error in Donatus. If indeed it relates to' 
that voyage of Virgil (yet may not Virgil have 
undertaken such a voyage before?), we absolutely 
fix the publication of the three books of Odes to 
one year, that of Virgil's voyage and death ; for 
after the death of Virgil Horace could not have 
published his Ode imploring the gods to grant him 
safe return. We entertain no doubt that, though 
first published at one of these periods, the three 
first books of Odes contain poems written at very 
different times, some in the earliest years of his 
poetry; and Buttman's opinion that he steadily 
and laboriously polished the best of his smaller 
poems, till he had brought them to perfection, and 
then united them in a book, accounts at once for 
the irregular order, in point of subject, style, and 
metre, in which they occur. 

The first book of the Epistles is by Bentley as- 
aigned to the 46th and 47th (45th and 46th j, by 
Franke is placed between the 4 1st and 45th years : 
of Horace. Bentley's chronology leaves two years j 
of the poet’s life, the 44th and 45th, entirely un- 
occupied. 

The Carmen Seculare, by almost universal con- 
sent, belongs to the 48th year of Horace, b. c. 17. 

The fourth book of Odes, according to Bentley, 
belongs to the 49th and 51st ; to Franke, the 48th 
and 52d years of the poet’s life. It was pub- 
lished in his 51st or 62d year. 

The dates of the second book of Epistles, and of 
th eArsPoetica, are admitted to be uncertain, though 
both appeared before the poet's death, ann. aet. 57. 

There are several ancient Lives of Horace : the 
first and only one of importance is attributed to j 
Suetonius ; but if by that author, considerably in- j 
terpolated. The second is to be found in the edi- j 
turn of Horace by Bond. The third from a MS. j 
in*he Vatican library, was published by M. Van- j 
derboorg, and prefixed to his French translation of j 
the Odes. A fourth from a Berlin MS. edited by ! 
Kirchner, Quaestiones HoriUianae. These, how- j 
ever, are later than the Commentators, Acron and I 
Porphyrion. j 

The Editio Princepsof Horace is in 4to, without 
name or date. Maittaire (with whom other biblio- 
graphers agree) supposes it to have been printed by 
Zarotus at Milan, 1470. Fea describes an edition 
which contests the priority by T. P. Lignaraini, 
hut this is doubtful. II. Folio, without name or 
date, of equal rarity. III. 4to. (the first wfth 
date 1474) Milan, apud Zarotum. IV. Ferrara, 
1474, Odae et Epistolae. V. Neapol. 1474. VI. 
Milan, 1476, P. de Lavagna. VII. Fol. without 
date, hut it appeared 1481, with the Scholia of 
Acton and Porphyrion. VIII. Florence, 1 482, with 
the Commentary of Landino. Of the countless 
later editions we select the following as the most 
important -I. Craquii, last edit. Lug. Bat. 1603. 
.It contains the Scholia of a commentator, or rather 
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a compiler of commentaries, same of but kte datc^ 
quoted as Comm. Craquii. II. Lnmbini, last edftl, 
Paris, 1605. III. Torrentii, Antwerp, 1108. 
Lambinus and Torrentius are the best - of’ the 
older editors. IV. Bentleii, Cantab. 17U. V. 
Oesneri et Zeunii, Lips, and Glasg. v. y. from 
1762 to 1794. VI. Caimina, MitsehOrlieh, Lips. 
1800. VII. Doering, Lips. 1808: VIII. Roniae,d 
C. Fea. Fea professed to have collated many MS3. 
in the Vatican, &c. IX. Carmina (with French 
translation), C. Vanderbourg, Paris, 181 2. Vander- 
bourg collated 18 MSS. X. A J. Braunhord, Lips. 
1 833, with a reprint of the old Scholia. XI. 1 Oreliii, 
Turici, 1843. This last surpasses dll former edi- 
tions. XII. Satiren erklart von L. F. Heindorf. 
Ncu-bearbcitet von E. F. Wustemann, Leipsig, 
1843. The German Commentary excellent. XIII. 
Episteln erklart von F. E. Theodor Schmid. Hal- 
berstadt, 1828. 

The translations of Horace in all languages are 
almost innumerable, perhaps because he is among 
the most untranslateahle of poets. Where the 
beaut}' of the poetry consists so much in the exqui- 
site felicity of expression, in the finished terseness 
and perspicuity of the Odes, or the pure idiematic 
Latin of the Satires and Epistles, the transfusion 
into other words almost inevitably loses either the 
meaning or the harmony of thought and language. 
In English the free imitations of Pope and of Swift 
give by far the best notion of the charm of the 
Horatian poetry to an unlearned reader. Some of 
Dryden’s versions have his merits and faults — ease 
and vigour, carelessness and inaccuracy. The 
translation of Francis is that in common use, 
rather for want of a better than for its intrinsic 
worth. We shall name in our selection of the 
most important among the numberless critical and 
aesthetieal works on Horace (a complete list of Lsbri 
| l lor aha ni would occupy many columns) Bio best 
j of the French and German translations: 

I Dacier, Oeuvres d'Horace. Masson, Hosrsdu 
| Vita , Lug. Bat. 8vo. 1708. Casaubon, de Satins, 
a Ram bach, Halae, 1774. Ernesti, Onomasticon 
Poe ta rum imprimis Q. Iloratii Flacci. flora* als 
Afcnsch und Burger von Ron t, R. von Ommerai 
ubersetzt von Walch. Lips. 1802. Lessing, Ret- 
tungen des fJoraz. Werke, vol. iv. Berlin, 1888. 
I/orazens Satiren , i ifjcrsetxt van C. M. Wieland, 
Leipsig, 1815 ; Briefer 1837. To these clever 
translations are appended dissertations and notes 
full of very ingenious criticism, on the characters 
and on the works of Horace. Widand is well 
corrected by F. Jacobs in his Lectkmee Venasmae 
in his .Vermischte Schrifton. Let Odes d'Horaee, 
par C. Vanderbqtirg. See above. M. Vander- 
bourg's translation is hard and stiff, not equal in 
ease and fluency to the translation by Count Darn. 

On the Topography, see Capmartin de Chaapy, 
and other works, quoted above. 

On the Chronology, Buttraana. See above. 
Baron Walckenaef, Kirchner, Franke, Grotefend, 
Weber, Passow, Vit. Hor . ; Vanderbourg, Odes 
d'Horace ; Weichcrt, Poet. Lot. ReUf. et de jLmfo 
Vurio cl Cassio Par men si ; Heindorf ad Sati da ; 
T. Dyer, in Classical Museum, No. 5* ‘ Compare 
Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici. . ; . i 

On the Metres of Horace— Tate, HotraRusResto- 
tutus ; Hermann, de Metric, iii, «. 16. fH. H* 

HO'ttCIUS ("Ogxtot), the god who* .watches 
over oaths, or is invoked in oaths, rind punishes 
their violation, occurs chiefly is a surname of Zebs, 
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Under which tlie god had astatue at Olympia. 
(Paus. v. 24 j § 2 ; Eurip. Hippol. 1025.) [L.S.] 
HORCUS ("Opxor), the personification of an 
oath, is detcribed by Hesiod as the son of Eris, and 
the avenger of perjury. ( Theog . 231, Op. 209 ; 
Herod, vi. 86. § 3.) [L. S.J 

HORDEO'NIUS FLACCUS. [Fi.accub.] 
HORDEO'NIUS LOLLIANUS. [Lollja- 
nvb.] 

HQRME (jOptAii), the personification of energetic 
activity, who had an nltar dedicated to her at 
Athens. (Pans. i. 17. § 1.) [L. B.] 

HORMUS, was one of Vespasian's freed men, 
and commanded a detachment in Caecina's division 
B. 0* 70. He was said to have instigated the sol- 
diers to the sack of Cremona. After the war his 
services were recompensed with the rank of eques. 
(Tac. Hist. in, 12, 28; iv. 39.) [YV. B. D] 
IIORTALUS. [Hortensius, Nos. 8, 10.] 
HOIiTE'NSIA. 1. Daughter of the orator 
Q. Hurtensius. She partook of his eloquence, and 
spoke before the triumvirs in behalf of the wealthy 
matrons, when these were threatened with a special 
tax to defray the expenses of the war againBt Bru- 
tus and Cassius. (Val. Max. viii. 3. § 3 ; Quintil. 
i. 1. §6 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 32.) 

2. A sister of the orator, wife of M. Valerius 
Messala. Their son nearly became heir to the 
orator [Hortensius, No. 8]. [H. G. L ] 

HORTE'NSIA GENS, plebeian ; for we have | 
an Hortensius as tribunus plebis l Hortensius, : 
No. 1 ], and there is no evidence of any patrician j 
families of this name. Cicero, indeed, gives the | 
epithet of nobilis to the orator (pro Quinct. 22 ; cf. ] 
Plut Cbi. Maj. 26 ; Plin. //. N. 9, 80) ; but this 1 
is sofiiciently accounted for by the high curule 
offices that had been held by several of his ances- 
tors. The name seeins to have been derived from 
the gardening propensities of the first person who 
bore it ; and the surname Hortnlus, borne hv the 
great orator’s son [Nos. 8 and 10], seeins, as Dru- 
lnann observes, to havo been a kind of nickname 
of the orator himself. (Cic. Att. ii. 2.5, iv. 
15.) [I1.G.L.) 

HORTE'NSIUS. 1. Q. Hortensius, trihu- 
Itut plebis, B.C. 419. He indicted C. Sempronius, 
consol of the year before, for ill conduct of the 
Volscian war, bat dropped his accusation at the 
instance of four of his colleagues. (Liv. iv. 42 ; cf. 
VaL Max. vi. 5. 2.) 

2. Q. Hortensius, dictator nbout a. c. 286 
(Fasti). The commons, oppressed by debt, bad 
broken Out into sedition, and ended by seceding to 
the Jiuiicuhim. He was appointed dictator to 
remedy the evil, and for this purpose re-enacted 
the Lex Horatio- Valeria (of tho year 446 b. c.), 
and the Lex Pubiilia (b.c. 836), “ ut quod plebs 
jussisset omnes Qnirites teneret.” (Plin. //. N. xvi. 

8 37 ; cf. Liv. Epit. xi.) On the supposed difference 
of these three laws, see Niebuhr, it 11. vol. ii. p. 
.865; voL iii, .jp. 418, Ac. He passed another law, 
establishing the nundinat as dies fastis and intro- 
dneitig the trvtundinum as the necessary term be- 
tween ^promulgating and proposing a lex centu- 
riatsj (Diet ofAntiq. t . «. Nundinae.) 

8. L. Hortensius, as praetor, ». c, 171, suc- 
ceeded a LUOretlas in the command of the llect in 
ithe wfer udth Perseus, and pursued a like course of 
oppression with his predecessor. Of Abdera he 
demanded 100,000 denarii and 50,000 modii of 
wMht; and when the inhabitants sent to entreat 
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the protection of -tbe cofisul Maneinus and of lire 
senate, Hortensius was so enraged that he stormed"’ 
and pillaged the city, beheaded the ; chief men, and 
sold the rest into shivery. The senate contented 
themselves with voting,this act to be unjust, ahd 
commanding that all who had befen sold^ihould *be 
set free. Hortensius continued his robberies, and 
was again reprimanded by the senate for his treat- 
ment of the Chalcidians; but we do not bear that 
he was recalled or punished. (Liv. xliii. 3, 4, 7, 8.) 

4. Q. Hortensius, found in some Fasti as con- 
sul in h. c. 108. 

5. L. Hortensius, father of the orator, praetor 
of Sicily in b. c. 97, and remembered there for 
his just and upright conduct. (Cic. Verr. iii. 16.) 
He married Sempronia, daughter of C. Sempr. 
Tuditanus (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 6, 30, 32). 

6. Q. Hortensius, l. f., the orator, born in 
b. c. 114, eight years before Cicero, the same year 
that L. Crasstis made his famous speech for the 
Vestal Licinia (Cic. Brut. 64, 94). At the early 
age of nineteen he appeared in the forum, and his 
first speech gained the applause of tlje consuls, L. 
Crassufe and Q. Scaevola, the former ihe greatest 
orator, the latter the first jurist of the day. Crassos 
also heard his second speech for Nicomedes, king of 
Bithvnia, who had been expelled by his brother - 
Chrestus. His client was restored (Cic. de Oral. 
iii. 61). By these speeches Hortensius at once 
rose to eminence as an advocate. Q. Hortensius , 
says Cicero, aduunluni adolescent is ingenium simul 
special uni et proltatum cst (Brut. 64). But his 
forensic pursuits were soon interrupted by the 
Social War, in which he was obliged to serve two 
campaigns (n. c. 91, 90), in the first as a legionary, 

; in the second its tribunus militum (Brut. 89). In 
j the year 86 B. r. he defended young Cn. Pompeius, 

| who was accused of having embezzled some of the 
; public booty taken at Aseulnm in the course of 
the war (Brut. 64). But, for the most part, the 
courts were silent during the anarchy which fol- 
lowed the Marian massacres, up to the return of 
Sulla. B. c. 83. But these troubles, though they 
{ checked the young orator in his career, left him 
complete master of the courts — mr judiciorum 
as Cic«ro calls him ( IHvin. in Q. Caeeil. 7). For 
Crassu8 had died before the landing of Marius ; 
Antonins, Catulus, and others fell victims in the 
massacres; and Cotta, who survived, yieldwfejthe 
first place to his younger rival. Horteoliui, 
therefore, began his brilliant professional career 
anew, and wns carried along on the top of the 
wave till he met a more powerful than himself in 
Cicero. Henceforth he confined himself to civil fife, 
and was wont to boast in his old age that he had 
never home arms in any domestic strife ( Cic. ad 
Fuvt. ii. 16). He attached himself closely to 
tho dominant Snllane or aristocratic party, and his 
chief professional labours were in defending men «f 
this party, when accused of mal-ndminstration and 
extortion in their provinces or of bribery and th* 
like in canvassing for public honours. His 
s taut success, partly due to his own eloquence^ 
readiness, and skill (of which we shall say some- 
what hereafter), was yet in great mensure due to 
circumstances. The judices at that time were all 
taken from the senatorial order, i. e, from the same 
party with those who were arraigned before them, 
and the presiding praetor was of the some party. 
Moreover, the accusers were for the most pah 
young men, of ability indeed and ambition, bfit * 
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quite unequal to qogp with tfi^Mjperieace and elo- 
quence of Hortensius. Nor die he neglect baser 
methods to insure success. Part of the plundered 
iponey, which he was engaged to secure to his 
its* wa* upetoipulously. expended in corrupting 
judiojn; tmspwho accepted the bribes receiving 
ballots to prevent their playing false (Cic. 
Divin. in Q. Cuecil . 7). It is true this statement 
rests chiefly on the authority m a rival advocate. 
But Cicero would hardly have dared to make it so 
firoadly in open court, with his opponent before 
him, unless he had good warrant for its truth. 
'Turius, or Furius, mentioned by Horace (Serin, ii. 
1. 49), is said to have been one of the judices cor- 
rupted by Hortensius. 

This domination over the courts continued up to 
about the year a. c. 70, when Hortensius was re- 
tained by Verres against Cicero. Cicero had come 
to Rome from Athens in b.c. 81, and first met 
Hortensius as the advocate of P. Quinctius. Cicero's 
speech is extant, and not the least interesting part 
is that in which he describes and admits the extra- 
ordinary gifts of his future rival (pro Quinct. 1. 2, 
22, 24, 26). But Cicero again left Rome, and did 
not finally settle there till b. e. 74, about three 
years before the Verrine affair came on. 

Meantime, Hortensius had begun his course of 
civil honours. He was quaestor in b. c. 81, and 
Cicero himself bears witness to the integrity with 
which his accounts were kept (in fVrr. i. 14, 39). 
Soon after he defended M. Canuleius ( Brut . 92) ; 
Cn. Dolabella, when accused of extortion in Cilicia 
by M. Scaurus ; another Cn. Dolabella, arraigned 
:by Caesar for like offences iu Macedonia [ Doi.a- 
Bklla, Nos. 5, 6]. In B. c. 75 be was uedile. 
Cotta the orator being consul, and Cicero quaes- 
tor in Sicily (Brut. 92). The games and shows 
he exhibited as aedile were long remembered 
for their extaordinary splendour (Cic. de OJJ'. ii. 
16) ; but great part of this splendour was the loan 
of those noble clients, whose robberies he had so 
successfully excused (Cic. in Verr. i. 19, 22 ; A scon. 
ad. /.). In B. c. 72 he was praetor urbanus, and 
had the task of trying those delinquents whom he 
had hitherto defended. In b. c. 69 he reached 
the summit of civic ambition, being consul for that 
year with Q. Caecilius Metellus. After his consul- 
ship the province of Crete fell to him by lot, but 
ned it in favour of his colleague, 
in the year before his consulship, after he 

Vllesignated, that the prosecution of Verres 
commenced. Cicero was then aedile-elect, though 
Hortensius and his party had endeavoured to pre- 
vent his election, and another Metellus praetor- 
elect ; so that, had the cause been put off till the 
next year, Cicero would have had the weight of 
consular and praetorian authority against him. 
The skill and activity by which he baffled the 
scheme* of his opponents will be found under his 
fife (p. 710 i see also Vbrrbs). Suffice it to say 
here, that the issue of this contest was to dethrone 
^Hortensius from the seat which had been already 
gjHottering, and to establish his rival, the despised 
provincial of Arpinum, as the first orator and ad ■ 
vocate of the Roman forum. No doubt the victory 
was complete, though here, as in all the contests 
between the two orators, the remark of Quintilian 
is wesfj* noticing, viz. that we have only Cicero's 
bwn (speeches, and have small means of judging 
: {what tile case on the other side was (Instil, x, 1 ), 
Ji is true also that Verres was backed by all the 
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\ power of the Sullat* aristocracy. .But this pasty 
had been much weakened by the measures yarned 
by Pompey in hi%yfonsukbip with Cmaans In the 
year before (b. c. 70). Especially, the Aemilian 
law, which transferred the judicial power from the 
senators to the senators, equites, and tribuni aeim- 
rii conjointly, must have very much weakened the 
influence of Hortensius and his party. (Ascon. 
and Cic. in I’ison. p. 16 ; in Cornel, p. 67, Orslli ; 
see Cotta, No. 1 1 ). 

After his consulship, Hortensius took a leading 
part in supporting the optimates against the rising 
power of Pompey. He opposed the Gabinian law, 
which invested that great commanderAkrith absolute 
power on the Mediterranean, in order to put down 
the pirates of Cilicia (b. c. 67) } and the Manilian, 
by which the conduct of the war against Mithri- 
dates was transferred from Lucullua (of the Suilane 
party) to Pompeius (b.c. 66). In favour of the 
latter, Cicero made his first political speech. 

In the memorable year B. c. 68 Cicero was 
unanimously elected consul. He had already be- 
come estranged from the popular party, with whom 
he had hitherto acted. The iutrigues of Caesar 
and Crassus, who supported his opponents C. An* 
tonius and the notorious Catiline, touched him 
personally ; and he found it his duty as consul to 
oppose the turbulent measures of the popular lead- 
ers, such as the agrarian law of Rullut. Above 
all, the conspiracy of Catiline, to which Crassus 
was suspected of being privy, forced him to combine 
with the senate for the safety of the state. He 
thus came to act with the Suilane nobility, and 
Hortensius no longer appears as his rival. We 
first find them pleading together for C. Rabirius, 
an old senator, who was indicted for tbe murder 
of C. Saturn in us, tribune of the plebs in the times 
of Sulla. They both appeared as counsel for L. 
Muraena, when accused of bribery in canvassing 
for the consulship by Sulpicius and Cato ; and 
again for P. Sulla, accused as an accomplice of 
Catiline. On all these occasions Hortensius allowed 
Cicero to speak last — a manifest admission of his 
funner rival's superiority. And that this was tbe 
general opinion appears from the fact, that M. 
Piso (consul in 61), in calling over the eenate, 
named Cicero second, and Hortensius only fourth. 
About the same time we find Cicero, in a letter to 
their mutual friend Atticus, calling him M natter 
Hortensius" (ad Alt. L 14). 

The last active part which Hortensius took in 
public life was in the debates of the senate in the 
prosecution of the infamous Clodiua for hie offence 
against the Bona Dea. Fearing delay, he supported 
th o amen d men t of Fu Hub, that Clod itts should be tried 
before the ordinary judices, instead of before a court 
selected by the praetor. Cicero condemns his conduct 
in strong terms' (ad Alt. i. 16;c£ 14), and seems 
to have considered the success of this amendment 
as the chief cause of Clodius's acquittal. [CtOlUVS, 
p. 77I.J In the subsequent qugjjrala between 
Milo and Clod i us, Hortensius showed such zeal for 
the former, that he was nearly being murdered by 
the hired ruffians of Clodius (Cic. pro Aldan. 14)* 

In b. c. 61 Pompey returned victorious from the 
Mithridatic war. lie found ha could no longer 
command a party of his own. He must afob 
with one of the two factions which had bean 
fully formed during his absence in the Eas t— t he 
old party of the optimates and the new popular 
party, led by Caesar and Crassus, who used (M» 
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as their < instrument.^ Henc^4blfe#ed (in b. c.60) 
the coalition of Pompey with Caesar and CraStus 
( erroneously called the first tjMHnvirate). Horten- 
ai«» now drew back from pmlic life, seeing pro- 
bably that his own party must yield to the arts 
and power of the coalition, and yet not choosing 
to forsake it. From this time to his death (in b. c. 
ISO) he confined himself to his advocate’s duties. 
He defended Flaccus, accused of extortion in Asia, 
jointly with Cicero, and took occasion to extol the 
acts of the latter in his consulship (ad Att. ii. 25). 

, He also pleaded the cause of P. Lentulus Spinther, 

. against whom Pompey had promoted an accusation 
. for his condCret respecting Ptolemy Auletea, though 
Cicero, fearing a second banishment, declined the 
office (ad Fan u i. 1, ii. 1). lie joined Cicero again 
in. tile defence of Sextius, and again allowed him 
to speak last (pro Sort. ii. 6). When the latter 
was in his province (b. c. 51 ), (Iortensius defended 
his own nephew, M. Valerius Messalla, who was 
accused of bribery in canvassing for the consulship. 
He was, as usual, successful ; but the case was so 
flagrant, that, next day, when Hortensius entered 
the theatre of Curio, he was received with a round 
of hisses — a thing mainly remarkable, because it 
was the first time he had suffered any thing of the 
kind (ad Fam. viii. 2). In the beginning of April, 
H.C. 50, he appeared for the last time, with his 
wonted success, for App. Claudius, accused de 
majestate et ambitu by Dolabella, the future son- 
in-law of Cicero. He died not long after. * Cicero 
received the news of his death at Rhodes, as lie 
was returning homo from his province, and was 
deeply affected by it (ad Ait. vi. 6 ; comp. I inti. I.) j 
In the above sketch of Ilortensius’s life, we have j 
kept Cicero constantly in view, for it is from him j 
— -his speeches and letters, and other works — that j 
we owe almost all our knowledge of his great rival. 
It may be well to recur to the relation in which 
they stood to each other at different times. We 
have seen that up to Cicero’s consulship, in 63 
a c., they were continually opposed, professionally 
and politically. After this period they usually 
acted together professional/# — for Hortensius re- 
tired (as we havd seen) from political life in the 
year 60. Hortensius, in his easy way, seems to 
have yielded without much struggle to Cicero ; yet 
the latter seems never quite to have got over jea- 
lousy for bis former rival. When he was driven 
into exile by Clodius (in 50), Hortensius appenrs 
to have used his influence to procure his return ; 
yet Cioefo could not bo persuaded but that he was 
playing a part, and was secretly doing his utmost 
to keep him from Rome. Atticus in vain endea- 
voured to undeceive him. (Ad Q. Feat. i. 0, 4, ad 
Att. iii. 9.) On his return, indeed, he made public 
acknowledgment of his error, and spoke very hand- 
somely of Hortensius (pro Scjct. 1 6—1 9, jxtst Ilcdit. 
18, 14), and soon after he was named by Hnr- 
ieitsius and Pompey to All the place in the college 
of augurs, made vacant by the death of Q. Me- 
telltts Celer (Brut. 1, Philipp, ii. 2, 13); yet, 
when Actions begged him to dedicate some work 
to Hortensius, he evaded the request (ad Att. iv. 
fl) for the lhtle treatise De Gloria, inscribed 
* Horumsius,” was not written till 45 b. c., after 
the death of the orator. The same feelings recur 
ittCiesroV letters from his province. In his ex- 
tssmeafrxiety to return at the expiration of his 
he continually expresses his fears that Ilor- 
tsnaini Is playing him false, and working under- 


' hand &i$re hua detained yet longer (ad Att. v.lffc 
comp. ih. 2, &c.); There seems to have been really 
no ground for these suspicions, ana* we must set 
them down to the naturally susc eptib le and irritable 
temper of Cicero. It must he C^fessed. moreom, 
that the conduct of some of iff gnat frieflfrs, 
Pompey in particular, had been such as to justify 
suspicions of others. 

The character of Hortensius was rather fitted 
to conciliate than to command — to call forth regard 
rather than esteem. He was not, as we have seen, 
at all scrupulous about the means he took to gain 
verdicts ; hut in considering this, we must not 
forget the low state of Roman manners (not to 
speak of morals) at this period. Personally ‘ he 
seems to stand above suspicion of corruption. T£| | 
his enormous wealth was not all well gotten ; for Ci- 
cero quotes a case in which Hortensiusdid not scruple 
to join*Crassus in taking possession of the inlierit- 
ance of Minuc. Basilius, though, from the circum- 
stances, he must have known that fire will under 
which he claimed was a forgery. (De Offic. Hi. 
18 ; cf. Farad, vi. 1 ; Val. Max. ix. 4, § 1.) And 
though he was honest as quaestor, though he would 
not accept a province to drain it of its riches, yet 
no doubt he shared the plunder of provinces, not 
immediately indeed, but in the shape of large fee* 
and presents from the Dolabellas and other person* 
like Verrcs, whom he so often and so successfully 
defended. He liked to live at Rome and his villas; 
he loved an easy life and a fair fame, had little 
ambition, and therefore avoided all acts that might 
have made him amenable to prosecution. The 
same easy temper, joined as it often is with a kind 
heart and generous disposition, won him many 
friends ; and perhaps we may say that he had no 
enemies. He lived to a good age, little disturbed 
bv ill health, surrounded hv all that wealth can 
give, alive to all his enjoyments, with as much of 
active occupation as he desired, without being dis- v 
turbed by the political turbulence of his times. He 
died just at the time when civil war broke out, a 
complete specimen of an amiable Epicurean. 

His eloquence was of the florid or (as it wa* 
termed) “Asiatic” style (Cic. Brut. 95), fitter for 
hearing than for reading. Yet he did write hi* 
speeches — on occasions at least (Cic. Brut. 96 ; 
Val. Max. v. 9. § 2). His voice was soft^and 
musical (Brut. 88) ; his memory so ready? 
retentive, that he is said to have been able 
out of a sale-room and repeat the auetion-lis^ 
wards (Senec. Pmcf. in Controv. 1). We need 
not refer to Cicero (Brut. 88, in Caecil. 14) to per- 
ceive what use this must have been to him iu an 
advocate. His action was very elaborate, so that 
sneerers called him Dionysia — the name of a well- 
known dancer of the day (Cell. i. 5) ; and the 
pains he bestowed in arranging the folds of his toga 
have been recorded by Macrobius (Saturn, iu 9). 
Rut in all this there must have been a real grace 
and dignity, for we read that Aesopus and Roscii 
the tragedians, used to follow him into the f< 
to take a lesson in their oftn art. 

Of his luxurious habits many stories are told# 
His house on the Palatine was that afterward*! 
occupied by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 72) ; but this 
was comparatively simple and modest. In his 
villas no expense was spared. One hejjfrd freak 
Bauli, described bv Cicero (A tad. PrwPfi. 8) 
a second in the Ager Tuscnlanus ; but t) 
splendid was that near Latirentum. Here 
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tip such a stock of wine, that no Ml 
@€ Chian tojhis heir (Plin. Afv, xiv. 6, 17). 
Hers ho had 1 ! park All of all sorts of animals ; and 
itto.was customary* dimr g his sumptuous dinners, 
for a alav^dreMKkike Orpheus, to issue from the 
wilds wit® this creatures following the sound of 
his dthara ( Varr. R. R. iii. 1 3). At Bauli he 
had immense fish-ponds, into which the sea came : 
the fish were so tame that they would feed from 
his hand ; none of them were molested, for he 
used to buy for his table at Puteoli ; and he was 
sofohd of them, that he is said to have wept for the 
de*th of a favourite muraena (Varr. R. R. iii. 17 ; 
Plin. H. N. Lx. 55). He was also very curious in 
he is said to have fed them with wine, and 
that he once begged Cicero to change places 
Speaking, that he might perform this office for 
a faymrite plane-tree at the proper time (Macrob. 
Saturn, it 9). In pictures also he must have spent 
large sums, at least he gave 144,000 sesterces for 
a single work from the hand of Cydias (Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 40, § 26). It is a characteristic trait, 
that he came forward from his retirement (b. c. 55) 
to oppose the sumptuary law of Pompey and 
Crassus, and spoke so eloquently and wittily as to 
procure its rejection (Dion Cass, xxxix. 37). He 
was the first person at Rome who brought peacocks 
to table. (Plin. H. N. x. 23). 

He was not happy in his family. By his first 
wife, the daughter of Catulus, he had one son (see 
below, No. 8 ). It was after the death of Lutatia 
that the curious transaction took place by which 
he bought or borrowed Marcia, the wife of Cato. 
•vJCato, No. 9, p. 648.] He is acquitted of sens mil 
‘profligacy by Plutarch. ( Cat. Mi. *25) ; though he 
wrote love-songs not of the most decent description. 
(Ov. Trist. ii. 441; Gell. xix. 9.) 

8. Q. Hortensius IRjrtalus, Q. f. L. n., 
•on of the great orator, by Lutatia. 11 is education 
probably little cared for, for Cicero attributes 
profligacy to the corrupting influence of one 
Salvias, a freedman (ad Att. x. 18). On his re- 
turn from his province, in b. c. 50, Cicero found 
him at Laodicea, living with gladiators and other 
low company (ad Att. vi. 3). From the expres- 
sions in the same place, it appears that his father 
had cast him off ; and we learn from other authority 
tfc jjym purposed to make his nephew, Messalla, 
htguilr, to the exclusion of this son. (Val. Max. 

However, he came in for part, at least, 
of §$E father's property ; for we find Cicero in- 
quiring what he was likely to offer for sale to 
satisfy his creditors (wi AU. vii. 3). However, in 
49, the civil war broke out, and Hortensius seized 
on the opportunity to repair his ruined fortunes. 
He joined Caesar in Cisalpine Gaul, and was sent 
■ on by him to occupy Ariminum ; he therefore was 
the man who first actually crossed the Rubicon. 
(Plat. Caet. 32 ; Suet. JuL 31. ) Soon after he com- 
manded a cruising squadron on the coast of Jtaly,and 
rived a letter from Curio, Caesar’s lieutenant in 
ify, desiring him to favour the escape of Cicero, 
le visited Terentia, Cicero’s wife, at their Cutnan 
villa, and Cicero himself at his Pompeian, to assure 
|thom of hit good offices (Cic. ad Att. x. 12, 16, 
'17); but be did not, or perhaps could not, keep 
bis word,; (lb. 18). Ills squadron joined the fleet 
of Doktffetta a little before the battle of Pharsalia. 
k)LA§lfctA, No. 8.] 

l%n.c*44 he held the province of Macedonia, 

4 Brutus was to succeed him. After Caesar’s 


tjunssiuation, Mi Aniieny gaw rim province to bit 
brother C&ius. Bputus, however, had already 
taken possession, wjgLtbe assistance of Hortensius. 
(Cic. Philipp, x. 6, lUf When the proscription took 
place, Hortensius was in the list ; and in revenge 
he ordered C. Antonius, who had been taken pri- 
soner, to be put to death. [Antonius, No, 13, 
p. 216.] After the battle of Philippi, he was 
executed on the grave of his victim. 

9. Q. (?) Hortensius Corbio, Q. p. 1). n., son 
of the last, mentioned *by Valerius Maximus as a 
person sunk in base and brutal profligacy (iii. 5, 

§ *)• A 

10. M. Hortensius Mortal us, |J. f. Q. n., 
brother of the last, and grandson of the orator. In 
the time of Augustus he was in great poverty. 
The emperor gave him enough to support a senator’s 
rank, and promoted his marriage. Under Tiberius 
we find him, with four children, again reduced to 
poverty. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 37, 38; Suet. Aug. 41; 
Dion Cass. liv. 17.) 

11. L. Hortensius, legate of Sulla in the first 
Mithridatic war. He distinguished hhnself at 
Chaeroneiain the year b. c. 86. (Memnon, Fr. 32, 
34, Orelli ; Plut. SuU. 15, 17, 19 ; Dion Cass. Fr. 


125.) [H. G.L.] 

IIORUS ( T flpos\ the Egyptian god of the sun, 
whose worship was established very extensively in 
Greece, and afterwards even at Rome, although 
Greek astronomy and mystic philosophy greatly 
modified! the original idea of Horus. He was com- 
pared with the Greek Apollo, and identified with 
llarpocrates, the last-born and weakly son of 
Osiris. (Plut. de h.et Os. 19.) Both were re- 
presented as youths, and with the same attributes 
and symbols. (Artemid. Oneir. ii. 86 ; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 23 ; Porphyr. ap. Evtcb. Praep. Evany, v. 

1 0 ; Iamblich. de Myster. vii. 2.) He was believed 
to have been born with his finger on his mouth, as 
indicative of secrecy and mystery ; and the idea of 
something mysterious in general was connected with 
the ‘worship of Horus- Harpocrates ; the mystic 
philosophers of later times therefore found in him 
a most welcome subject to speculate upon. In the 
earlier period of his worship at Rome he seems toft 
have been particularly regarded as the god of quiet 
life and silence (Varr. de L. L. ir. p. 17, Bip. ; 
Ov. Met. ix. 691 ; Auson. Epitt. ad Paid, xkv. 
27 ), and at one time the senate forbade his worship 
at Rome, probably on account of excesses committed 
at the mysterious festivals ; but the suppression 
was not permanent. His identifies 
Apollo is os old as the time of Herodotus 
156; comp, the detailed mythusea in Diolirii $5, 
Ac. ; Plut. de It. et Ot. 12, Ac.) The god acts a 
prominent part also in the raystio works attributed 
to Hermes Trisategistus ; but we cannot enter bore 
into an examination of the nature of this Egyptian 
divinity, and refer the reader to Jabkmsky, JPantk. 
Aegypt. i. p. 244, Ac. ; Bunsen, Aegypkm StelU m 
der Weliyetch . vol i. p. 505, Ae.,and other works on 
Egyptian mythology. [L. 8.] 

HORUS CClyos or ‘ r flpo»), according to Suidaa, 
an Alexandrian grammarian, who taught at Con- 
stantinople, and wrote a great many works on 
grammatical subjects, which are now loat It has 
been supposed that he is the same as the gram- 
marian Horapollo, but the works which Suidns 
attributes to Horus are different from those of Ho- 


rapollo. Macrobius (Sat. i. 7) mentions aCynie 
philosopher of the naml of Horut . [L. 8. J 
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HO'SIUS ("Ocrtos, i.$. Holy fi sometimes written -hUtKalq, irUrriv $£{§rfo)i an expression which Till©- 


O'SIUS, an eminent Spanish ecclesiastic of the 
fourth century. As he was abotft a century old at 
the time of his death, his birth cannot be fixed 
later than a. d. 257, and is commonly fixed in 256. 
That he was a Spaniard is generally admitted, 
though if lie be fas Tillcmont not unreasonably 

ii .1 i v on \ 


mont interprets of his composing the creed. We 
hear little of Hosius until the- council of Sardica, 
a. d. 347, where he certainly toojt. a leading part, 
and at which probably he was ag^t president. In 
a. d. 355 Constantius endeavoaUd to ' persuade 
Hosius to write in condemnation of Athanasius, 


suspects), the person mentioned by Zosimus (ii. 29), and the attempt, which was not successful, drew 
he was an Egyptian by birth. That he was a from the aged bishop a letter, the only literary re- 
native of Corduba (Cordova) is a mere conjecture main which we have of him, which is given by 
of Nicolaus Antonio. As he held the bishopric Athanasius (/list. Arum, ad Munach. c. 44). Con- 
of Corduba above sixty years, his elevation to that stantius sent for Hosius to Milan a. d. 355, in hopes 
see was not Later than a. n. 295. He assisted at the of subduing his firmness, but not succeeding, al- 
council of IlibeB or Klibcri, near Granada, and his lowed him to return. In 356-7 the emperor made 
name appears in the Acta of the council ns given by a third trial, and with more success. He compelled 
Labbe. (Cancil. vol. i. col. 967, &c.) The date of this Hosius to attend the council of Sirmium ; kept hint* 
council is variously computed. Labbe fixes it in a. n. there for a year in a sort of exile ( Athanas. ut sup. 
305, and Cave follows him; but Tillemont contends c. 45), .and, according to the .dying declaration of 
for a. n. 300. Hosius suffered, as his own letter the old man, confirmed by Socrates, had him sub- 
to the emperor Constantius shows, in the porsecu- jected to personal violence. Hosius so far sub- 
tion under Diocletian and Maxiutian, but to what mitted as to communicate with the Arian prelates 
extent, and jn what manner, is not to be gathered Valensand Ursaeius, but could not be brought to con- 
front the general term “confesses sum,” which he demn Athanasius, and with this partial submission 


uses. The reverence which his unsullied integrity 
excited was increased by his endurance of per- 
secution ; and he acquired the especial favour of 
the emperor Constantine the Great. In a.i>. 324 
Constantine sent him to Alexandria with a sooth- 
ing letter, in which he attempted to stop the dis- 
putes which had arisen between Alexander, the 
bishop of Alexandria, and the presbyter Arius. 
[ Amcxanher, St. p. 1 1 1 ; Aim s.] JIc was also 


his persecutors were obliged to be content. (Atha- 
nas. /. c.) This was in 357, and he was dead when 
Anathasius wrote the account of his sufferings a 
year after. The manner of his death is disputed. 
An ancient account states that while pronouncing 
sentence of deposition on Gregory of Iliberi, who 
had refused, on account of his prevarication at Sir- 
mium, to communicate with him, he died sud- 
denly. 11 is memory was regarded differently by 


instructed to quiet, if possible, the disputes which different persons; Athanasius eulogises him highly. 


had arisen as to the observance of Master. The 
choice of Hosius for this conciliatory mission, 
which, however, produced no elfect, shows the 
opinion entertained by the emperor of his moder- 
ation and judgment. 

In a. n. 313 he seems to have been concerned 

in the distribution of money made bv Constantine 

• * 

to the churches in Africa (Kuseb. II. K. x. 6.); 
perhaps it was owing to something which occurred 
on this occasion, that he was accused by the Dona- 
tists of having assisted Caecilianus in persecuting 


and extenuates his tergiversation ; Augustin also 
defends him. (Athanas. Augustin. Kuseb. U. ec. ; 
Kuseb. De f ’it. Constantin, ii. ’63, iii. 7 ; Socrat. 
If. K. i. 7, 8, ii. 20, 29, 31 ; Soz. i. 10, 16, 
1 7, iii. 1 1 ; Tillemont, Memoircs. , vol. vii. p. 300, 
Ac. ; Ccillior, Auteurs Saerts , vol. iv. p. ^21, Ac. ; 
Nicolaus Antonio, liiUiuffr. Vet. I/isp. lib. ii. c. i. ; 
Baronins, A /mates Cedes.; Galland. Bib/. Patrum % 
vol. v. Pro/etf. c. viii. ) [J. C. M.] 

HOSI'DIHS GKTA. 1. Was proscribed by the 
triumvirs in n. r. 43, and rescued by the ingenious 


them, and of having instigated the emperor to severe piety of his son, who, pretending that his father 


measures against them. They also affirmed that lie 
had been condemned on some charge not stated by 
a synod of Spanish bishops, and absolved by the 
prelates of Gaul. Augustin (Contra Kpistolam 
Partneniani , i. 7) virtually admits the truth of this 
statement ; and, from the nature of the Donatist 
controversy, it is not improbable that the charge 
was of some unworthy submission during the per- 
secution of Diocletian — a charge not inconsistent 
with the closing incident in the career of Hosius. 

Hosius certainly took part in the council of 
Nicoea (Nice) a. n. 825 ; and, although the earlier 
writers, Eusebius, Sozomen, and Socrates give no 


had laid violent hands on himself, performed the 
funeral rites for him, and concealed him meanwhile 
on one of his farms. To disguise himself KtyMre 
effectually, the elder Hosidius wore a bandage Dftv 
one eye. He was finally pardoned, but his simu- 
lated blindness was carried on so long as to cause 
real privation of sight. (Appian, B. C. iv. 41 ; 
Dion. Cnss. xlvii. 10.) 

2. Cn. Hosimrs Gkta, was propraetor of Nu- 
midia under the emperor Claudius in a. d. 42. He 
defeated and chased into the desert a Moorish chief 
named Sabnlus : but his army was in extreme dis- 
tress for water, and Hosidius was doubtful whether 



ground for the assertions of Baronius (Anna/. Ec- to retreat or continue the pursuit, when a Numidian 
des. nd ann. 325, xx.) that Hosius presided, and recommended him to try magical arts to procu: 
that in the character of legate of the pope, who was rain. Hosidius made the experiment with sue’ 
absent, and even Tillemont admits that the proofs success, that his soldiers were immediately relieved ; 
of these assertions are feeble, yet it is remarkable and Sabnlus deeming him a man of preternatural 
that the subscription of Hosius in the Latin copies powers, surrendered. (Dion Cass. lx. 9») Hosi- 
of the Acta of the council stands first ; and Atha- dius was afterwards legntus of A. Plautius in 
nasius says that he usually presided in councils, Britain, when he obtained so signal a victory over 
and that nis letters were always obeyed. Perhaps the British, that, although a subordinate officer, lm 
also his presidency may bo intimated in what obtained the triumphal ornaments. (Id. 1x1 20* 
Athanasius ( Ifistor . Arian. ad- Monach. c. 42) According to an inscription (Heines, p. 475 ; eom- 
makes the Align prelates say to Constantius, that pare Reimnrus, nd Dion. Cass. lx. 9), Hosidiutffe 
Hosius had published the Niccnc creed (rrjv tv was one of the supplementary consuls in a. d. 49. 
vol. il mm 
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It is uncertain to what Hosidius Geta the annexed 
coin refers. [W. B. D] 



COIN OF HORIDII’S II ETA. 

IIOSl'DIUS GETA, the poet. [Geta.] 

IIOSPITA'LIS, the guardian or protector of the 
law of hospitality. We find the title of dii hospi- 
tals as applied to a distinct class of gods, though 
their names are not mentioned. (Tacit. Ann. xv. 
5*2; Liv. xxxix. 51; Ov. A fit. v. 45.) But the 
great protector of hospitality was Jupiter, at Home 
called Jupiter hospitalise and by the Greeks Zed? 
£ei’ior. (Serv. ad Am. i. 140 ; Cic. ad Q. f rut. ii. 
1*2; Horn. Od. xiv. 389.) LL. S.] 

HOSTILI.VNUS. Certain coins, belonging to 
the reign of Decius, bear upon the obverse a n pre- 
sentation of the emperor and his wife Etruscilla, 
with the legend concokwa aucumorum, while 
the reverse exhibits the portraits of two youths, 
with the words imkt.vs a u< ; u stok l* m . One of 
these individuals is unquestionably Herennius 
Etruscus [Ktuusuus], and other medals taken in 
connection with inscriptions prove that the second 
must be C 1 . Wilms HostUianns Mrssius Quintus , to 
which Victor adds Pcrjteunu , who after the defeat 
and death of Decius and Etruscus (a. i>. *251) i 
[DeciisJ was associated in the purple with Tie- : 
bonianus Gallus, and died soon afterwards, either 
of the plague at that time ravaging the empire, or 
by the treachery of his colleague. So obscure and 
contradictory, however, are the records of this 
period, that historians have been unable to deter- 
mine whether this JIostiHhnus was the son, the 
son-in-law, or the nephew of Decius. A view of 
the different arguments will be found in the works 
of Tillemont and Eckhel, but the question seems 
to be in a great measure decided by the testimony 
of Zosimus, who distinctly states that Decius had 
a son, whom he does not name, in addition to 
Etruscus, and that this son was assumed by Tre- 
bomonus as his partner in the imperial dignity. 
We must not omit to notice, at the same time, 
that a reign of two years is assigned to a Ilostili- 
anus, placed by Cedrenus (p. 451, ed. Bonn) im- 
mediately before Philip. 

(Victor, de Cues. 30, Kpit. 80; Eutrop. ix. 5 ; 
Zosim. i. *25 ; Zonar. vol. i. p. 825, ed. Par. 1 007 ; 
Tillemont, Ilistoire des Kmpt rrurs , vol. iii. ; Eck- 
hel, vol. vii. p. 350.) [W. It.] 
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*llOSTI'LIA QUART A, was married first to 
Cn. Fulvins Flaccus, by whom she had a son. Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus [Fi.auuus, Q. Fui.viuh, No. 9J, 
and secondly, to C. (Jalpumius Pi»o, consul in h. c. 
180. She was accused and convicted of poisoning 


IIGSTILIUS. 

her second husband, in order that her son by the 
first marriage might succeed him in the consulship. 
(Liv.xl. 37.) * [W. B. D.] 

HOST I'LI A GENS came originally from Me- 
dullia, and was probably transported thence to 
Rome by Romulus. (Dionys. iii. 1.) It is uncertain 
whether the Ilostilia gens under the republic traced 
their descent from this source ; but two coins of 
L. Ilostilius Snscma, -bearing the heads of Pallor 
and Pavor, indicate such an origin, since Tullus 
Ilostilius, in his war with Veii and Fidenac, vowed 
temples to Paleness and Panic. (Liv. i. 27; Lac- 
tant. i. 20 ; Augustin, de Civ. Dei , iv. 15, 23, vi. 
10.) The Ilostilia gens had the surnames Cato, 
Firminus (see below), Manoinus, Ruth. us, Sa- 
skiina, and Tuhulus. [W. B. D.J 

HOSTI'LIUS. 1. IIostus I Iostii.i us, of Me- 
dal lia, was the first of the Ilostilian name at Rome, 
lie married the Sabine matron II ersilia [IIkrsilia], 
by whom he had a son, the father of Tullus llosti- 
lius, third king of Rome. In the war that sprung 
, from the rape of the Sabine women, Ilostilius was 
I the champion of Rome, and fell in battle. (Liv. i. 

| 12 ; Dionys. iii. 1. Macrob. Sal. i. 8.) 
j 2. Tut, i, us IIostilius, grandson of the pre- 
J ceding, was the third king of Rome. Thirty-two 
: vears — from about n. u. 870 to 838 — were assigned 
by the annalists to his reign. According to the 
legends, his history ran as follows: — Ilostilius 
departed from the peaceful ways of Numa, and 
aspired to the martial renown of Romulus. He 
made Alba acknowledge Rome's supremacy in the 
war wherein the three Roman brothers, the II o- 
ratii, fought with the three Alban brothers, the 
(,’uriatii, at the Fossa Cluilia. Next he warred 
| with Fidenae and with Veii, and being straitly 
pressed by their joint hosts, he vowed temples to 
j Pallor and Pavor — Paleness and Panic. And after 
| the light was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mcttius Fufctius, the king or dictator of Alba, be- 
I cause he had desired to betray Romo ; and he 
utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the temples of 
the gods, and bringing the Alban people to Rome, 
where he gave them the Caelian hill to dwell on. 
Then he turned himself to war with the Sabines, 
who, he said, had wronged the Roman merchants 
at the temple of Feronin, at the foot of Mount 
Soracte ; and being again straitened in fight in a 
wood called the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly 
festival to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 
of the Salii, or priests of Mamcrs. And when, by 
their help, he had vanquished the Sabines, he per- 
formed his vow, and its records were the feasts 
Saturnalia and Opalia. But while Ilostilius thus 
warred with the nations northward and eastward 
of the city, he leagued himself with the Latins and 
with the Hemicans, so that while he was besieging 
Veii, the men of Tusculum and of Anagnia en- 
camped on the Ksquiline hill, and kept guard over 
Rome, where the city' was most open. Yet, in his 
old days, Ilostilius grew weary of warring; and 
when a pestilence struck him and his people, and a 
shower of burning stones fell from heaven on Mount 
Alba, and a voice as of the Alban gods came forth 
from the solitary temple of Jupiter on its summit, 
he remembered .the peaceful and happy days of 
N uina, and sought to win the favour of the gods, as 
Numa had done, by prayer and divination. But 
the gods heeded neither his prayers nor his charms, 
and when he would inquire of Jupiter Elicius, 
Jupiter was wroth, and smote Ilostilius and his 
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whole house with fire. Later times placed his 
sepulchre on the Velian hill. (Varr. fragm. p. 241 
Bipont. ed.) ,, 

That the story of Tullus Ilostilius in Dioitysius 
and Livy is the prose form of an heroic legend 
there seems little reason to doubt. The incidents 
of the Alban war, the meeting of the armies on the 
boundary line of Home and Alba, the combat of 
the triad of brethren, the destruction of the city, 
the wrath of the gods, and the extinction of the 
Ilostilian house, are genuine poetical features. 
Perhaps the only historical fact embodied in them 
is the ruin of Alba itself ; and even this is mis- 
represented, since, had a Homan king destroyed it, 
the territory and city would have become Homan, 
whereas Alba remained a member of the Latin 
league until the dissolution of that confederacy in 
b. c. 338. Yet, on the other hand, with Ilostilius 
begins a new era in the early history of Rome, the 
mytho-historical, with higher pretensions and per- 
haps nearer approaches to fact and personality. As 
Honmlus was the founder and eponymus of the 
Hamnes or first tribe, and Tatius of the Titienses 
or second, so Ilostilius, a Latin of Mcdullia, was 
probably the founder of the third patrician tribe, 
the Luceros, which, whatever Etruscan admixture 
it may have had, was certainly in its main element 
Latin. 1 lostilius assigned lands, added to a national 
priesthood, and to the patriciate, instituted new 
religious festivals, and, according to one account at 
least, increased the number of the equites, all of 
which are tokens of permanent additions to the 
populus or burgherdom, and characteristics of a 
founder of the .nation. Consistent with these 
glimpses of historical existence arc his building the 
ilostilia curia, and his enclosure of the comitium. 
lie was not therefore, like Romulus, merely an 
eponymus, nor, like Numa, merely an abstraction 
of one element, the religious phase of the common- 
wealth, but a hero-king, whose personality is dimly 
visible through the fragments of dismembered re- 
cord and among the luminous clouds of poetic 
colouring, (l)ionys. iii. 1 — 36; Liv. i. 22 — 32; 
t'ie. da Hep. ii. 17; Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, vol. 
i. pp. 2 96 — 298, 346 — 352 ; Arnold, Hist, of 
Rome , vol. i. pp. 15 — 19.) 

3. M. Hostilius, removed the town of Salapia 
in Apulia from the unhealthy borders of the pains 
Salapina — Lago di Sal pi — to a site four miles 
nearer the coast, and converted the lake, bv drain- 
age, into the harbour of the new town. (Vitruv. i. 

4. p. 30. Bipont. ed.) 

4. C. Hostilius was sent by the senate to 
Alexandria in n.c. 108 to interpose as legatus be- 
tween Antiochus Epiplmnes, king of Syria [Anti- 
och us, IV.] and Ptolemy Physcon and Cleopatra, 
the sovereigns of Egypt. [Cleopatra, No. 6.j 
(Liv. xliv. 19, 29.) 

5. Tullus Hortimur, a creature of M. An- 
tony’s, and tribune elect of the plebs for u. u. 43. 
Cicero plays upon his name, ns be fittingly affixed 
to the gate — probably of the Curia ilostilia. ( l ‘hi- 
lt ip. xiii. 12. § 26.) 

6. IIortimus, a cynic philosopher, banished by 

Vespasian A. n, 72 — 3. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 13; 
comp. Suet. Vesp. 13.) [W. B. D.J 

HOSTI'LIUS CATO. 1. A. Hostilius Cato, 
was praetor in n. o. 207 (Liv. xxvii. 35, 36), and 
obtained Sardinia for his province, (xxviii. 10.) 

In 201, after the evacuation of Italy by the Car- 
thaginians, the senate named Hostilius one of ten 
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commissioners for re-apportioning the demesne lands 
of Rome in Samnium and Apulia (xxxi. 4). In 
190 he was legatus of L. Scipio Asiaticus, and was 
involved with him in the charge of taking bribes 
from Antiochus the Great. Ilostilius in b. c. 187 
•was convicted of receiving for his own share from 
the king of Syria 40 pounds of gold and 403 of 
silver. He gave sureties for his appearance ; but 
since Scipio, a greater defaulter, eluded punishment, 
Ilostilius probably escaped also, (xxxviii. 55, 58.) 

2. C. Hostilius Cato, brother of the preceding, 
and his colleague in the practorship b. c. 207. 
After several changes in his appointment, the 
senate at length directed Ilostilius to combine in 
his own person the offices of praetor urbanus and 
praetor peregrinus, in order that the other praetors 
of the year might take the field against Hannibal. 
(Liv. xxvii. 35, 36.) 

3. L. Hostilius Cato, was one of the com- 

missioners [Hostilius Cato, No. 1] for re- 
dividing the demesne lands. of Rome in Samnium 
and Apulia B. c. 201 (Liv. xxxi. 4). and sub- 
sequently legatus of L. Scipio Asiaticus in the 
Syrian war, B. c. 190. L. Ilostilius, as well as 
Aulus, was accused of taking bribes from Antiochus, 
but, uidike Aulus, was acquitted. (Liv. xxxviii. 
55.) [W. B. D.] 

HOSTI'LIUS FIRMI'NUS, legatus of Marius 
Priscus, proconsul of the Homan province of Africa 
in Trojan’s reign. He was involved in the charges 
brought against the proconsul a. d. 101 (comp. 
Juv. i. 49, viii. 120) of extortion and cruelty ; and, 
without being degraded from his rank as senator, 
he was prohibited the exercise of all senatorial 
unctions. (Plin. Kp. ii. 11, 12.) [W. B. 1).] 

HOSTI'LIUS, the proposer of the Lex Ilos- 
tilia, of uncertain date. The old Roman law pro- 
libited actions from being brought by one person 
n the name of another, except in the case of actions 
>ro /><))»//<>, pro liU-rtatv , and pro tutcla. '(Inst. 4. 
it. 10. pr.) By an action pro tuteia seems to lie 
neant the case of an action brought by a tutor in 
he name of a ward (compare Cell. v. 13); and 
t was a rule of law that no third person could 
act for the tutor in behalf of the WTird. By the 
.ex Ilostilia, an actio J'urli was allowed to be 
rought in the name of one who was absent on the 
mblic service, military or civil ; and if the absent 
person were a tutor, a third person was allowed to 
supply his place, where his ward had received an 
injury, for w'hich an actio furti was the proper 
remedy. This law, which exempted soldiers on 
foreign duty from ordinary rides of law, was pro- 
bably connected with the uctiones Ifostilianae men- 
tioned by Cicero, (Do Orut. i. 57.) As in an 
actio furti. founded upon the Lex Ilostilia, the 
damage recovered by the nominal plaintiff ensued 
to the benefit of the absent soldier, a legal argument 
might be drawn by analogy in favour of the claim 
of the soldier to whom allusion is made by Cicero 
in the passage referred to. The lather of the^< 
soldier had died during his son’s abdfence, after 
having made a stranger his heir, in the erroneous 
belief of his son’s death. The argument from ana- 
logy w'ould be, that the stronger took the inherit- 
ance for the soldier’s benefit. Hugo and others 
have supposed that the actiones Ifostilianae were 
testamentary formulae. [J. T. G.] 

HOSTI'LIUS. Priscian (p. 719, ed. Putsch.) 
quotes a single line 

“ Saepe greges pecuum ex hibemis pastuku’ pulsi ” 

mm2 
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from “Hostilius in primo Annali,” where VVeichert, 
although unsupported by any MS. authority, pro- 
poses to substitute Hoatius for Hostiliiis , and sup- 
poses that a reference is here made to a work by 
that Hostius who wrote a poem on the llistric 
War [Hostius]. If Hostilius Ikj the true reading, 
we find no other allusion to this personage in any 
ancient author, since he can scarcely be the mimo- 
grapher mentioned by Tertullian (A polotf. 1 5 ), who 
in classing together “ Lentulorum ct Ilostiliorum 
venustates ” seems to bring down the latter to 
the reign of Domitian, which we know to have 
been the epoch of Lentulus, while the versification 
of the hexameter given above appears to belong to 
some period not later than the age of Cicero. (See 
Weichert, Poet. Lot. Reliquiae, Lips. 1830. p. 
17.) [W.R.] 

HO'STIUS. Festus, Maerobius, and Servius, 
make quotations, extending in all to about six lines, 
from the first and second books of the liellum 
Jlistricum of Hostius. From these fragments, from 
the title of the piece, and from the expressions of 
the grammarians, we learn that the poem was 
composed in heroic hexameters ; that the subject 
must have been the Illyrian war, waged in the 
consulship of A. Manlius Vulso and M. Junius 
Brutus, B. c. 178, the events of which are chro- 
nicled in the forty-first book of Livy ; and that the 
author lived before Virgil ; but no ancient writer 
has recorded the period of his birth or of his death, 
the place of his nativity, the precise epoch when 
he flourished, or any circumstance connected with 
his personal history. In the absence of any thing 
substantial, critics have caught eagerly at shadows. 
We are told by Appuleius in his Apology, that 
Hostia was the real name of the lady so often ad- 
dressed as Cynthia in the la}*s of Propertius. 
Hence Vossius (de Poet. Lai. c. 2) has boldly 
asserted that Hostius belongs to the age of Julius 
Caesar, a position somewhat vague in itM-If, and 
resting upon no hasis save the simple conjecture 
that Hostia was his daughter. ( IF llid. Lai. 
i. 18.) Weichert.) while he rejects this assump- 
tion, is willing to admit that a connection ex- 
isted between the parties, and conceives that the 
precise degree of relationship is indicated by the 
word* of the amatory bard, who, having paid a 
tribute in the first book of his elegies (ii. 27) to 
the poetical powers of the fair one, refers expressly 
in another place (iii. 18, 7; comp, ii, 10, .0) to the 
glory' reflected on her by the fame of a learned 
grandsire — 

“Est tibi forma potens, sunt castae Palladis artea, 
Splendidaque a docto fama refulget avo.” 

Now if we grant that a paternal ancestor is here 
pointed out, since no one bearing the name of 
Hostius is celebrated in the literary annals of 
Rome, except the Hostius whom we are now dis- 
cussing, it follows that he must he the person in 
question ; Aid since Cynthia appears to have been 
considerably older than her lover, we may throw 
Lack her grandfather beyond the era of the Grac- 
chi. This supposition, at first sight far-fetched and 
visionary, receives some support from the language 
and versification of the scanty remains transmitted 
to us, which, although far removed from barbarism, 
savour somewhat of antique rudeness and also 
•from the circumstance that the llistric war was a 
contest so far from being prominent or important, 
that it was little likely to have been selected as a 
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theme by any one not actually alive at the time 
when the scenes which he described were enacted, 
or at ail events while the recollection of them was 
still fresh in the minds of his countrymen. (Festus, 
s. w. tesea ; scaera ; Macrob. Sat. vi. 3, 5 ; Sorv. 
ad Vint. Aw. xii. 121 ; Weichert, Poet. Ta( 1. Reli- 
quiae. Lips. 1830, pp. 1 — 18.) [W. It.] 

H UN N ERIC ( c C Wptxos), king of the Vandals 
in Africa (a. d. 477 — 484) son of Genseric. He 
succeeded his father a. d. 477, and married Eu- 
docia, daughter of the emperor Valentinian, in 
whose court he had been a hostage. His reign 
was chiefly marked by his savage persecution of the 
Catholics— rendered famous by the alleged miracle 
of the confession of Tipasa ; and he died of a loath- 
some disease, A. D. 484. (Procop. Dell. Vand. i. 
5, 8 ; Victor Vitensis, apud Ruinart. ; Gibbon, c. 
37.) [A. P. S.] 

HYACrNTHIDES. [Hyacinthus, No. 2.] 
IIYACINTHUS ('rdKivdos). 1. The youngest 
son of the Spartan king Amyclas and Diomede 
(Apollod. iii. 1U. § 3; Paus. iii. 1. § 3, 19. § 4), 
but according to others a son of Pierus and Clio, 
or of Ochalus or Eurotas (Lucian, Dial. Dear. 14 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 271.) He was a youth of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and beloved by Thamyris and 
Apollo, who unintentionally killed him during a 
game of discus. (Apollod. i. 3. § 3.) Some tra- 
ditions relate that he was beloved also by Boreas 
or Zephvrus, who, from jealousy of Apollo, drove 
the discus of the god against the head of the youth, 
and thus killed him. (Lucian, /. c. ; Scrv. ad Vint. 
F.iltuj. iii. 83 ; Philostr. I mat), i. 24 ; Ov. Met. x. 
184.) From the blood of llyacinthus there sprang 
the flower of the same name (hyacinth), on the 
leaves of which there appeared the exclamation of 
woe A I, A I, or the letter T, being the initial of 
'TaKivdos. According to other traditions, the hya- 
cinth (on the leaves of which, however, those 
characters do not appear) sprang front the blood of 
Ajax. (Schol. ad Theoerit. x. 28 ; comp. Ov. Met. 
xiii. 395, Ac., who combines both legends ; Plin. 
II. j\. xxi. 28.) llyacinthus was worshipped at 
Amvclae as a hero, and a great festival, Hya- 
cinthia, was celebrated in bis honour. (Diet: of 
Ant. s. t,\) 

2. A Lacedaemonian, who is said to have gone 
to Athens, and in compliance with an oracle, to 
have caused his daughters to be sacrificed on the 
tomb on the Cyclops Gcraestus, for the purpose 
of delivering the city from famine and the plague, 
under which it was suffering during the war with 
Minos. His daughters, who were sacrificed either 
to Athena or Persephone, were known in the Attic 
legends by the name of the Hyacinthidcs, which 
they derived from their father. (Apollod. iii. 15. 
§8; Hygin. Fab. 238; llarpocrat. a. r.) Sonic 
traditions make them the daughters of Krcchtheus, 
and relate that they received their name from the 
village of llyacinthus, where they were sacrificed 
at the time when Athens was attacked by the 
Kleusinians and Thracians, or Thebans. (Suid.«.v. 
TlapOtvoi ; Demosth. Kfnlaph. p. 1397 ; Lycurg. 
c. Ijcocrat. 24 ; Cic. p. Sejrt. 48 ; Hygin. Fab. 46.) 
The names and numbers of the Hyacinthidcs differ 
in the different writers. The account of Apollo- 
dorus is confused : he mentions four, and repre- 
sents them as married, although they were sacrificed 
as maidens, whence they are sometimes called simply 
al irapOtvoi. Those traditions in which they aro 
described as the daughters of Erechtheus confound 
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them with Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos (Schol. 
ad Apollons Rhod. i. 211), or with the Hyades. 
(Serv. ad Aen. i. 748.) [L. S.]. 

II Y'ADES ('Tdt5«s), that is, the rainy, the name 
of a class of nymphs, whose number, names, and 
descent, are described in various ways by the an- 
cients. Their parents were Atlas and Aethra 
(Ov. Fast. v. 169, &c.). Atlas and Pleione (Hygin. 
Fab. 19*2), or Ilyas and Boeotia (Hygin. Poet. 
Astr. ii. 21); and others call their father Oceanus, 
Melisseus, Cadmilus, or Erechtheus. (Hygin. Fab. 
182; Thcon. ad A rat. Phaen. 171; Serv. ad Aen. 
i. 748.) Thales mentioned two, and Euripides 
three Hyades (Thcon, l. <?.), and Eustathius (ad 
Horn. p. 11.56) gives the names of three, viz. Am- 
brosia, Eudora, and Aesylo. Hyginus ( Fab. 182), 
on the other hand, mentions Idothea, Althaea, and 
Adraste ; and Diodorus (v. 52) has Philia, Coronis, 
and Cleis. Other poets again knew four, and 
Hesiod (ap. Them. 1. c.) five, viz. Phaesyle, Co- 
ronis, Clceia, Phaeote, and Eudora. (Comp, the 
five different names in Serv. ad Virg. (/eon/, i. 
188; Ilvgin. Fab. 182, 192.) But the common 
number of the Hyades is seven, as they appear in 
the constellation which bears their name, viz.. Am- 
brosia, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, 
and Thyene, or Dione. (Hygin. Pact. Astr. ii. 21 ; 
llesych. s. r.) Pherecydes, the logographer, who 
mentioned only six, called them the Dodonaean 
nymphs, and the nurses appointed by Zeus to bring 
up Dionysus. In this capacity they' are also called 
the Nysaean nymphs. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 3; Ov. 
Fast. v. 167, Met. iii. 314 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 748 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 115.5.) When Lvcurgus 
threatened the safety of Dionysus and his com- 
panions, the Hyades, with the exception of Am- 
brosia, fled with the infant god to Thetis or to 
Thebes, where they entrusted him to Ino (or 
.Juno), and Zeus showed them his gratitude for 
having saved his son, by placing them among the 
stars. (Hygin. Pact. Astr. ii. 21.1 Previous to 
their being thus honoured, they had been old, but 
been made young again by Medeia, at the request 
of Dionysus. (Hygin. Fab. 182; Ov. Met. vii. 
295.) As nymphs of Dodona, they were said, in 
some traditions, to have brought up Zeus. (Schol. 
ad Horn. It. xviii. 486.) The story which made 
them the daughters of Atlas relates that their num- 
ber was twelve or fifteen, and that at first five of 
them were placed among the stars as Hyades, and 
the seven (or ten) others afterwards under the 
name of Pleiades, to reward them for the sisterly 
love they had evinced after the death of their 
brother Ilyas, who had been killed in Libya by a 
wild beast. (Hygin. Fab. 192 ; Ov. Fast. v. 181 ; 
'Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1155.) Their name, Hyades, 
is derived by the ancients from their father, Ilyas, 
or from Hyes, a mystic surname of Dionysus ; and 
according to others, from their position in the 
heavens, where they formed a figure resembling the 
Greek letter T. The Itomans, who derived it from 
5s, a pig, translated the name by Suculne (Cic. dc 
Nut. JJeor. ii. 43.) ; but the most natural deriva- 
tion is from u«iv, to rain, as the constellation of 
the Hyades, when rising simultaneously with the 
sun, announced rainy and stormy weather. (Cic. 

/. c. ; Ov. Fast. v. 165 ; Horat. Carm. i.* 3. 14 ; 
Viro. Aen. iii. 516 ; Gell. xiii. 9.) [L. S.) 

H Y'ALK, a nymph belonging to the train of 
Diann. (Ov. Met. iii. 171 ; Virg. Georg, iv. 335, 
with the note of Servius.) [L. S.] i 
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HYAS ("Tar). The name . of the father and 
brother of the Hyades. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 21; 
Ov. Fast. v # 181 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1155.) 
The father was married to Boeotia, and was looked 
upon as the ancestor of the ancient llyantes. 
(Plin. 11. N.* iv. 12 ; comp. Muller, Orchom. p. 

1 24.) His son, or the brother of the Hyades, was 
killed in Libya by an animal, a serpent, a boar, or 
a lion. (Hygin. Fab. 192.) [L. S.] 

HY'BREAS ('T 6ptas), ofMylasain Caria, was, 
according to Strabo, the greatest orator of his time. 
Ilis father left him nothing but a mule and cart, 
with which he gained his living for some time by 
carrying wood. He then went to hear Diotrephes 
at Antioch, and, on his return, he became an 
dyopavi/xos in his native city. Having gained 
some property* in this occupation, he applied him- 
self to public speaking and public business, and 
soon became the leading man in the city. There 
is a celebrated saying of his, addressed to Euthyr- 
demus, who was the first man in the city while he 
lived, but who made a somewhat ty*rannical use of 
his influence: “ Euthydcmus, thou art a necessary 
evil to the state, for we can neith *r live under thee 
nor without thee.” By the boldness with which 
he expostulated with Antony*, when the triumvir 
was plundering Asia in the y*ear after the battle of 
Philippi («. e. 41), Hybreas rescued his native city 
from the imposition of a double tax. “ If,” said he 
to the triumvir, “ you can take tribute twice a y*ear, 
you should be able also to make for us a summer 
twice and an autumn twice.” (Plut. Anton. 24.) 
When Labienus, with the Parthians under Pacorus, 
invaded Asia Minor (n. <:. 40), the only cities that 
offered any serious opposition to him were Lao- 
dicea, under Zeno, and Mylasa, under Hybreas. 
Hybreas, moreover, exasperated the young general 
by a taunting message. When the city* was taken, 
the house and property of Hybreas were destroyed 
and plundered, but he himself had previously* 
escaped to Rhodes. He was restored to his home 
after the expulsion of the Parthians by* Ventidius. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 630. xiv. pp. 6.59, 660.) He is 
quoted two, or three times by Seneca ; but. with 
these exceptions, his works are wholly lost. (Wes- 
termann, C/eseh. d. (Iricch. Jleredtsamkeit , § 86, 
n. 20.) [P. S.] 

II Y'BRIAS (replas) of Crete, a lyric poet, the 
author of a highly esteemed scholion which is pre- 
served by Alhenacus (xv. p. 69.5 — 6) and Eusta- 
thius (ad Odjfn. p. 276, 47), and in the Greek 
Anthology*. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 159 ; see 
Jacobs’s notes, and llgen, Schol. s. Carm. Conviv. 
(/rare. p. 102.) [P. S.] 

H YDARNES('TMpn?5)» one of the seven Per- 
sian noblemen who conspired against the Magi in 
n. c. 521. He commanded for Xerxes on the sea- 
coast of Asia Minor, and entertained Spertliias and 
Bulis when they were on their way to Susa to de- 
liver themselves up to the king as a compensation 
for the Persian ambassadors slain at Sparta. (He- 
rod. iii. 70, vi. 48, 133, vii. 133 — 135 ; Strab. xi. 
p. 531.) Herodotus mentions another Iiydarnes 
(vii. 83, 211) as the commander of the select band 
of Persians called the Immortals in Xerxes' inva- 
sion of Greece. It is doubtful whether the Hy- 
dames mentioned in Herod, vii. 66 is to be identified 
with either of the above. [E. E.1 

1IYDRE LUS. [Athymbrus.] 

HYES (“Ttjs), the moist or fertilising god, oc- 
curs like Hyetius, as a surname of Zeus, as the 

mm3 
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sender of rain.' (Hesych. s. v. vrjs.) Under the 
name of Hyetius, the god had an,idtar at Argos, 
and a statue in the grove of Trophonius, ne«'ir Le- 
badeia. (Paus. ii. 19. § 7, ix. 39, $ 3.) Hyes was 
also a surname of Dionysus, or rrfther of the Phry- 
gian Sabazius, who was identified sometimes with 
Dionysus, and sometimes with Zeus. (Hesych. 
Lc. ; Strab. p.471.) [L. S.] 

HYE'TIUS. [Hyks.] 

HYGIEIA ("Fyfeia), also called Ilygca or 
Hygia, the goddess of health, and a daughter of 
Asclepius. (Pans. i. 23. § 5, 31. § 5.) In one of 
the Orphic hymns (68. 7) she is called the wife 
of Asclepius ; and Procl us (ad Plat. Tim.) makes 
her a daughter of Eros and Peitho. She was 
usually worshipped in the same temples with her 
father, as at Argos, where the two divinities had a 
celebrated sanctuary (Pans. ii. 23. $ 4, iii. 22. § 
9), at Athens (i. 23. § 5, 31, § 5), nt Corinth (ii. 
4 . § G), at Gortys (viii. 28. § 1), at Sicyon (ii. 11. 
§ 6), at Oropus (i. 34. § 2). At Home there was 
a statue of her in the temple of Concordia (Plin. 
II. y. xxxiv. 19). In works of art, of which a 
considerable number has come down to our time, 
she was represented as a virgin dressed in a long 
robe, with the expression of mildness and kindness, 
and either alone or grouped with her father and 
sisters, and either sitting or standing, and leaning 
on her father. Ilcr ordinary attribute is a serpent, 
which she is feeding from a cup. Although she is 
originally the goddess of physical health, she is 
sometimes conceived as the giver or protectress of 
mental health, that is, she appears as mens sana, or 
vyleia tpptvuv ( Aeschyl. Knm. 522 \ and was thus 
identified with Athena, sumamed Ilygieia. (Paus. 
i. 23. § 5 ; comp. Lucian, pro Laps. 5 ; llirt. My- 
thol. Itilderb. i. p. 84.) [ L. S. ] j 

HYOIK'MON, a very ancient painter of mo- ( 
nochromes. (Plin. II- iV. xxxv. 8. *. 54.) [P. S.J i 

IIYGI NUS>, GHOMA TICrS, so called from ; 
his profession. The Gromatici derived their name 
from the pruma or gnomon, an instrument used in ; 
land surveying and castmmetation. We possess, j 
under the name of IIyginus(or 1 1 vgen us, according , 
to the spelling of the manuscripts), fragments con- { 
nected with both these subjects. I 

In a fragment, '/e Limitihus Const itnendis, which ! 
is attributed by its title to the freedmanof Augustus, ! 
the author speaks of a division of lauds in Pan- 1 


but which, upon probable grounds, was attributed 
by Illume to ilyginus. It is reprinted by Giraud, 
in his Rei Agrttriae Scriptorum Nobiliorcs Reliquiae , 
p. 54. (Paris, 1843.) While the work of Fron- 
tinus on the same subject treats of fifteen Contro- 
versiae, this treats of six only, namely: — 1. do 
Alluvione, atque Abluviono ; 2. de Fine (in which 
occurs a passage ignorantly transposed from a dif- 
ferent work of Siculus Fluccus) ; 3. de Loco ; 4. de 
Mode; 5. de Jure Subsecivorum ; 6. de Jure Ter- 
ritory Under the fifth Controversies the writer 
mentions constitutions of Vespasian, Titus, Domi- 
tian, and Dicus Nerva. This agrees with tho 
inference as to the date of Ilyginus Groinaticus, 
derivable from the fragment de Limitihus Consti- 
t it end is. ■ , 

The difficulties of the subject, and the obscurities 
of the style, added to the confusion and corruption 
of the^mnnuscripts, render these works exceedingly 
crabbed. Zeiss, in his essays on the Agrimensores 
in the Zcitsehrifl fur A Uerthumsfvissensc/ui/i for 
1840, discusses the question of their authorship, 
and is disposed, principally on account of a passage 
in the preface to the Astronomicon, to identify 
ilyginus Gromaticus with the author of that work 
and the mythogrnpher. It appears to the writer of 
this article, that C. Julius Ilyginus, the freednmn 
of Augustus, gave origin to the title of most of tho 
works passing under the name of Hvginus. The 
Augustan author wrote on similar subjects ; and it 
is not unlikely that subsequent text-books were 
called by the name of their prototypes, as wo may 
designate a spelling-book a Alavor , a Iwxik of arith- 
metic a Cocker , or a jest-book « Joe. Miller . 

The work of Ilyginus de Castn i metaiUme was 
frequently cited by Lipsius from manuscript, and 
was first published, with other treatises relating to 
the art of war, by P. Seri verms, 4to. Antwerp, 1607, 
and again 1821. There is a subsequent edition by 
R. 11. School, under the title, “ilygiui Gromatici 
et Polybii Megalopolitani de Gastrin Romanis quae 
extant, cum notis et unimud version ihu% quibus 
nccedunt Dissertations aliquot de nr eadem mili- 
tari a R. II. S. M (4 to. Anistel. I860, and Graevii 
Thes. , tut . How. vol. x. p. 59.9.) For references to 
detailed information concerning the Agriuiensorrs 
and their art, we Frontim’s. [J. T. G. ) 

II YGPN US or 1 IPG IN US, C. JULIUS. 
Suetonius, in his lives of illustrious grammarians. 


non in lately undertaken at the command of Trajan. 
(Ed. Goes. pp. 150. 209.) 

In the collections of Agrimensores, severally 
edited by Tumebus, Rigaltius, and Goesius, there 
is also published under the name of Hvginus a 
fragment lie Corulitiunihus Apr arum (ed. (Joes, 
p. 205). This fragment preserves a clause which 
was usually contained in the lex agraria of a colony 
founded by an emperor. The Fragmentum Agm- 
rium de LimitHtu* (Goes. p. 215), which is attri- 
buted in one manuscript to Ilyginus, and in another 
to Frontinns, is adjudicated by Niebuhr to the 
latter. 

The commentaries of Aggenus Urbictis, and the 
liber Simplici (Goes. p. 78), preserve some passages 
from Frontinns and ilyginus, but it is difficult to 
distinguish the borrowed passages from the addi- 
tions of the later compiler. 

In the Rheinisches Museum fur Jurisprudenz, vol. 
▼ii. p. 137, Illume published a treatise de Conlro- 
versiis Agrorum , which Rudorff once supposed to be 
the work of Siculus Flaccus [Flacclh, Siculus], 


I informs us that (’. Julius Hvginus was a native of 
j Spain, not, as others had less accurately stated, of 
i Alexandria, that he was a pupil and imitator of 
i the celebrated Cornelius Alexander, sumamed Po- 
ly histor (A r.Kx.iNDKR, p. 115], that he was the 
freed man of Augustus, and that he was placed at 
the head of the Palatine library. We learn from 
the same authority that he lived upon terms of 
close intimacy with the poet Ovid and with C. 
Licinius, “ the historian and consular,*' a personnge 
not mentioned elsewhere, and that having fallen 
into great poverty, he was supported in old age by 
the liberality of the latter, but no hint is given of 
the causes which led to this reverse of fortune. 

VVe find numerous references in Pliny, Gellius, 
Servius, Macrobius, and others, to various works 
by '‘Ilyginus " or “Julius Ilyginus," which aro 
generally supposed to have been the productions of 
the Ilyginus who was the freed man of Augustus. 
Of these wo may notice,—- 

1 . l>e Urbiltus Halid «, or De Situ Urbium Hal*- 
carum , in two books at least. (Macrob. Sat. L 7, 
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, v. 18; Serv. ad Virg. Aon. i. 281, 534, iii. 553, 
vii. 47, 412, 678, viii. 5.97 ; see also Plin. H. N. 
Elench. Auct. ad Lib. 111.) 2. De Proprietatibm 

Deorum. (Macrob. Sat. iii. 8 .) 3. De Diis Pe- 

natibus. (Macrob. Sat. iii. 4.) 4. De Viryilio 

TAbri. In five books at least. This seems to be 
the same with the work quoted under the title of 
Commentaria in Virgilium. (Cell. i. 21, v. 8 , vi. 
6 , x. 16, xvi. 6 ; Macrob. Sat. vi. 9; Serv. ad Virg. 
Am. xji. 120.) 5. De Familiis Tmjanis. (Serv. 

ad Virg. Am. v. 389.) 6 . De Agricultural in two 

books at least. (Charis. lib. i. xxi. § 185, p. 115, 
ed. Putsch. ; comp. ColumcIL i. 2, ix. 2, 13.) To 
this treatise, in all probability, Pliny refers in his 
11. N. xiii. 47, xvi. 84, xviii. 63, xix. 27, xx. 45, 
xxi. 29. 7. Ci/mae Pro] tempt icon. (Charis. lib. i. 

Vacxi. § 134, pp. 108, 109, ed. Putsch., where two 
’ sentences are extracted.) 8 . De Vita Rebtmpu; 

1 Until ri am Virorum , in six books at least, (dell, 
i. 14; Joannes Sarisber. Policrut.v. 7.) 3 ; We may 
suppose that the l)e Vita ct Helms African i , men- 
tioned by A. Gellius (vii. 1), formed one of the 
sections of this essay. (See also Ascon. Pedian. in 
Pison.; llieron. de Scrijtt. Eeeles. praef.) 9. Kv- 
rmpla. ((Jell. x. 18.) 10. De Arte AliUtari. 

(Joannes Sarisber. Polirrat. vi. 19.) 

The whole of the above have perished ; but we 
possess two pieces in prose, nearly entire, which 
bear the name of llygh,us , to which editors, ap- 
parently without any authority from MSS., have 
prefixed the additional designations C. Julius. 
These are, 

I. Fabularmn Lifter, a series of 277 short my- 
thological legends, with an introductory genealogy . 
of divinities. There are blanks from c. 206 — 2 1 9 ; j 
from 225 — 238 ; from 261 — 270 ; and two single i 

$ chapters, 222 and 272, are also wanting. Although 
the larger portion of these narratives has been co- 
pied from obvious sources, they occasionally present 
the tales under new forms or with new circum- 
stances, and hence are regarded with considerable 
interest bv those who investigate such topics. 

II. Poet icon Astrouomieon Libri 1 V., addressed 
to a certain M. Fabius. The lirst book, entitled 
De Aluitdi uc Sphaerae <te utriusque Parti tan De- 
claration? , commences with a general outline of 
what the author proposes to accomplish, and is then 
devoted to a definition of the technical terms M un- 
dos. Sjt/ntrra. Centrum. A.tis, Polos . iVc., which are 
very briefly explained ; the second book, De Sig- 
norum Cocleslium H isturiis. comprises an exposition 
of the legends connected with forty one of the 
principal constellations, followed up by a brief 
notice of the five planets and the Milky Way ; the 
third book, De Deserifttinnilnis Forma nan Carles* 
thinly contains a detailed account of the number 
Hftd arrangement 0 f the Rtars which constitute the 
different portions of the fanciful shapes ascribed to 
the constellations previously enumerated ; the 
fourth book, which ends abruptly, lie quinque ('ir- 
cnlorum inter ( y orjHira Coe/estia Notation i<\ ct Plar 
netisy treats of the circles of the celestial sphere, of 
the constellations appertaining to each, of their 
risings and settings, of the course of the sun mid 
moon, and of the appearance of the planets. 

These works exhibit in many passages such 
gross ignorance, and are expressed in phraseology 
which, although not uniformly impure, frequently 
approaches so nearly to barbarism, that no scholar 
now believes that they could havo proceeded in 
their present shape from a man renowned for 
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erudition, who flourished during the highest epoch 
of Roman literature ; but the greatest diversity of 
opinion exists with regard to their real origin and 
history. Raphael of Volaterrae, misled by the de- 
dication to M. Fabius, asserted that the author was 
contemporary with Quintilian ; Scliefer supposed 
that he lived under the Anton ines, attributing the 
startling expressions and harsh constructions which 
everywhere abound to corruption and interpolation, 
while Muncker would bring him down to the last 
days of the [empire. Again, many critics regard 
both treatises as merely translations from Greek 
originals ; the astronomical portions, according to 
Scaligcr, are taken from Eratosthenes, according to 
Salmasius from the Sphacra Graccunica of Nigidius 
Figulus ; Muncker imagines that we must consider 
them as abbreviations of works by the Augustan 
llygimis, executed by some unskilful hand, whom 
Earth decides to have been an Anffinus, or an 
Ammiunusy names which he found in a MS.; 
Rcinesius and Van Staveren look upon the whole 
as a mere cento, pieced together, without care or 
discrimination, by an unlettered grammarian, who 
assumed the designation of th< celebrated Hy- 
ginus that he might the more effectually recommend 
his own worthless trash ; while, more recently, 
Niebuhr was led to believe that a fragment brought 
to light by himself (/Jc Rebus Theltanis Alytlioto- 
gicis) was a portion of a much larger book, and 
that this furnish *--' 1 the materials from which, with 
later additions, ti e Fables of Ilyginus had been 
worked up. The question has been rendered, if 
possible, still more complicated by the recent dis- 
coveries of Angelo Mai, who has published front 
MSS. in the Vatican three mythographers pre- 
viously unknown, of whom the first may be as 
early as the fifth century, and appears to have been 
known under the appellation of Ilyginus, at least 
the second book ends with the words Explicit 
Luikk Skccmms C. UNI. Fa n cl a k cm, an ab- 
breviation of which the obvious interpretation is 
C. II Uiixi. These writers, together with a full 
account of the MSS., will be found in the “Classici 
j Auetores e Vaticanis Codicibus," Rom. 1831, vol. 

iii. pp. 1 — 277. 

The Kditio Princeps of the Aslranomiea was 
j published at Ferrara, 4 to. 1475, and the second 
i edition at Venice, 4 to. 1475 ; besides which, three 
other editions were printed at Venice before the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

The Kditio Princeps of the Fat mine was pub- 
lished, under the inspection of Micyllus, at Basel, 
fol. 1535. in a volume containing also the Astro- 
nomic;!, Palaephatus and Phornutus, Fulgentiius, 
Albricus, the Phaonomena of Aratus, and the 
Sphere of Proclus, in Greek and Latin, together 
with the paraphrase of the Phaonomena, by Ger- 
nmmeus. 

The best editions of both works are those in- 
eluded in the ** Mythographi Latini” of Muncker, 
8 vo. Amst. 1681, and in the “ Mythographi La- 
tini " of Van Staveren, Lug. Bat. and Amst. 4to. 
1742. 

Tho best edition of the Faltulac in a separate 
form is that of Schefer, 8 vo. llanib. 1674. ^ 

(Suet, de III ust. Grattlm. 20, and comment, of 
Vinetus ; Isidorus, de Nat. Ser. 17 ; Honor. Au- 
gustodun. tie Phil. Afund. iii. 12; Raphael Volaterr. 
Comment, xvi. ; Heines. Far. fjcctt. iii. 2, p. 273, 
iii. 8, p. 480 ; Scaligcr, ad Aland, i. p. 34, ad 
Euseb. Chron. 10 ; Salmas, dc A unis ClimacU p. 

MM 4 
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594. See alat the introductions prefixed -to the 
editions iOf Schefer, Muncker, and especially of 
Van Stavercn, who has collected almost every 
thing.) [W. R.] 

HYLAEUS ('TAatos), that is, the woodman, 
the name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slain by 
Atalante, when, in conjunction with Rhoetus, he 
pursued her. (Apollod. iii. 9. § *2 ; Calliin. Hymn, 
in Diun. 221 ; Aelian, V. H. xiii. 1.) According 
to Propertius (i. 1, 13) Hylaeus had also attacked 
and severely wounded Meilanion, the lover of Ata- 
lante. (Comp. Ov. Ars Am. ii. 191.) According 
to some legends, llvlaeus fell in the fight against 
the Lapithae, and others .again said that he was one 
•of the centaurs slain by Heracles. (Virg. Georg. 
ii. 457 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 294 ; comp. Horat. 
Carm. ii. 12, 5.) One of the dogs of Actacon like- 
wise bom the name of Hylaeus. (Ov. Met. iii, 
213.) ■ [L. S.] 

HYLAS ("TAas), a son of Theiodamas, king of 
the Dryopes, bv the nvmph Menodice (Apollon, 
Rhod. i. 1213; Hvgin. Fab. 14, 271 ; Propert. i. 
20, 61 ; or, according to others, a son of Heracles, 
Euphemus, or Ceyx. (Schol. ad Theocrit. xiii. 7 ; 
Anton. Lib. 26.) He was the favourite of Hera- 
cles, who, after having killed his father, Theioda- 
mas, took him with him when he joined the 
expedition of the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rliod. 
i. 131 ; Orpin Argon. 221, Ac.) When the 
Aigonauts landed on the coast of Mysia, Hvlas 
went out to fetch water for Heracles; but when 
he came to a well, his beauty excited the love 
of the Naiads, who drew him down into the 
water, and he was never seen again. (Comp. Val. 
Flacc. iii. 545; Orph. Argon. 637, Ac. ; Theocrit. 
xiii. 45, Ac.) Heracles himself endeavoured to 
trace him, and called out his name, but in vain ; 
and the voice of Hylas was heard from the bottom 
of the well only like a faint echo, whence some 
say that he was actually metamorphosed into an 
echo. While Heracles was engaged in seeking his 
favourite, the Argonauts sailed away, leading He- 
racles and his companion, Polyphemus, behind. 
He threatened to ravage the country of the My- 
sians unless they would find out where Hylas was, 
either dead or alive. (Apollon. Rhod, i. 1344.) 
Hence, says the poet, the inhabitants of Cios 
(Prusa) still continue to seek for Hylas; namely, 
the inhabitants of Prusa celebrated an annual 
festival to the divine youth Hylas, and on that oc- 
casion the people of the neighbourhood roamed 
over the mountains calling out the name of Hylas. 

It was undoubted I v this riotous ceremony that 
* ^ 

gave rise to the story about Hylas. (Theocrit. xiii. 
72 ; 4Strab. p. 564.) [ L. S.J 

HYLAS, a famous pantomime, who acquired a 
great reputation at Rome in the time of Augus- 
tus. He was a disciple of Py lades, the greatest 
master in his art at the time ; hut Hylas showed 
such talent and skill, that the Roman public 
could not decide which of the two was the greater. 
(Suet. Aug. 45 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 7.) ( L. S.J 

M Y'L ATI'S ("TAaror), a surname of Apollo 
derived from the town of Jlyle in Crete, which was 
sa&ed to him. (Lycophr. 448, with Tzetzes’ note; 
Steph. Byz. s. c. “tKi } ; Kustatb. ad Hum. p. 
596.) „fL. S.] 

HYLE ("YAtj), a daughter of Thespieus, from 
whom the town of Hyle in Bocotia was believed to 
have* derived its name. ( Kustath. ad Horn. p. 
267.) [L. S.J 
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HYLE US jSfAeds), a hunter who was killed 
by the Calydonian boar : he must not be confounded 
with the centaur Hylaeus. (Apollod, i. 8. § 2 ; Ov. 
Met. viii. 312.) [L. S.] 

HYLLUS ("TAAos). 1. A son of Ge, from 
whom the river Hyllus in Lydia was believed to 
have derived its name. His gigantic bones were 
shown in Lydia at a very late period. (Paus. i. 35. 
in fin.) 0 

2. A son of Heracles by Deiandlra, or*according 
to others, by Melite or Omphale. (Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 543, Ac. ; conip. Hehacleidae.) [L. S.] 

IlY'MEAS ("K>eV)> a son-in-law of Dareius 
Hystaspis, acted ns a general of his against the 
revolted Jonians, and was one of those who de- 
feated the rebels near Ephesus in b. c. 499. In 
the following year Hymens took the town ^of 
Cius on the Propontis, and reduced the Aeoli^ns 
and Gergithians, in the midst of which successes he 
was cirried off by illness. (Herod, v. 102, 111, 
116.) [K. E.) 

HYMEN or HYMEN AEUS pM*' or 'l>e- 
ratos), the god of marriage, was conceived as a hand- 
some youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or bridal 
song. The names originally designated the bridal 
song itself, which was subsequently personified. 
The first trace of this personification occurs in Eu- 
ripides ( Troad. 311), or perhaps in Sappho ( I 'ragm . 
73, p. 80, ed. Neue). The poetical origin of the 
god Hymen or Hymenaeus is also implied in the 
fact of his being described as the son of Apollo and 
a Muse, either Calliope, Urania, or Terpsichore. 
(C’atull. Ixi. 2 ; Nonn. Dionys. xxxiii. 67 ; Schol. 
Vatic, ad Enrip. likes. 895, ed. Dindorf ; Schol. 
f ul Hind. Pylh. iv. 313 ; Alciphron, Epist. i. 13; 
Tzetz. Chit. xiii. 599.) Hence he is mentioned 
along with the sons of the Muses, Linus and Iade- 
mus, and with Orpheus. Others describe him only 
as the favourite of Apollo or Thamyris, and call 
him a son of Magnes and Calliope, or of Dionysus 
and Aphrodite. (Suid. s.r. Qd/xvpis ; Anton. Lib. 

23 ; Serv. col Aen. iv. 127, ad Virg. Eclog. viii. 
30.) The ancient traditions, instead of regarding 
the god as a personification of the hymeneal song, 
speak of him as originally a mortal, respecting 
whom various legends were related. According to 
an Argive tradition, Hymenaeus was a youth of 
Argos, who, while sailing along the coast of Attica, 
delivered a number of Attic maidens from the 
violence of some Pelasgian pirates, and was after- 
wards praised by them in their bridal songs, which 
were called, after him, hymeneal songs. ( Kustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1 1 57.) The Attic legends described 
him ns n youth of such delicate beauty, that he 
might be taken for a girl. He fell in love with a 
maiden, who refused to listen to him ; but in the 
disguise of a girl he follows her to Elea»is4o the 
festival of Demeter. lie, together with the other 
girls, was carried off by robbers into a distant and 
desolate country. On their landing, the robbers 
laid down to sleep, and were killed by Hymenaeus, 
who now returned to Athens, requesting the citi- 
zens to give him his beloved in marriage, if he re- 
stored to them the maidens who had been carried 
off by the robbers. His request was granted, and 
his marriage was extremely happy. For this reason 
ho was invoked in the hymeneal songs. (Serv. ad 
Aen. i. 655, ad Virg. Erlng. viii. 30.) According ^ 
to others he was a youth, and was killed By the 
breaking down of his house on his wedding-day, 
whence lie was afterwards invoked in bridal songs, 
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p order to be propitiated (Serv. f.c.) ; and some 
related that at the wedding of Dionysus and 
Ariadne he sang the bridal hymn, but lost his -voice. 
. (Serv. 1. c . ; comp. Scriptor. Rcruin Mythic, pp. 26, 
14fy 229 ; Ov. Met. ii. 683, who makes him a son 
of Argus and Perimele ; Terent. Adelph. v. 7, 8.) 
According to the Orphic legends, the deceased 
Hymenacus was called to life again by Asclepius. 
(Apollod. tii. 10. § 3.) He is represented in \qprks 
of art asgtaroutlf, but taller and with a more serious 
expression than Eros, and carrying in his hand 
a bridal torch. (Jlirt, Mythul. Bilderb. ii. p. 
224.) [L. S.] 

JIY'MNIA ('T/xvld), a surname of Artemis, 
under which shq was worshipped throughout Ar- 
cadia. She had a temple between Orchomenus 
and Mantiueia, and her priestess was at first always 
a yirgin, till after the time of Aristocrates it was 
decreed that she should be a married woman. 
(Paus. viii. 5. § 8, 12. § 3, 13. §§ 1, 4.) [L. S.] 

llYPA'TIA ('Tirarla), a lady of Alexandria, 
daughter of Thcon, by whom she was instructed in 
philosophy and mathematics. She soon made such 
immense progress in these branches of knowledge, 
that she is said to have presided over the Neopla- 
tonician school of Plotinus at Alexandria, where 
she expounded the principles of his system to a 
numerous auditory. .She appears to have been 
most graceful, modest, and beautiful, but neverthe- 
less to have been a victim to slander and falsehood. 
She was accused of too much familiarity with 
Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, and the charge 
spread among the clergy, who took up the notion 
that she interrupted the friendship of ( trestes with 
their archbishop, Cyril. In consequence of this, a 
number of them, at whose head was a reader 
n^ned Peter, seized her in the street, and dragged 
her from her chariot into one of the churches, where 
they stripped her and ton* her to pieces. Theo- 
doret accuses Cyril of sanctioning this proceeding ; 
but Cave (Script. Keel, llist. Lit. vol. i.) holds this 
to be incredible, though on no grounds except his 
own opinion of Cyril’s general character. Philo- 
storgius, the Arian historian, urges her death as a 
charge against the Ilomoousians. Synesius valued 
her greatly, and addressed to her several letters, 
inscribed t»7 <ptA.o<rd<p<p, in one of which he calls her 
mother, sister, mistress, and benefactress. Suidas 
says that she married Isidorus, and wrote some 
works on astronomy and other subjects. In Ste- 
phanus Baluzius ( Concif . i. p. 216) an epistle is 
extant professing to be Hypatia's addressed to 
Cyril, in which she advocates the cause of Ncsto- 
rius, and regrets his banishment ; but this must be 
spurious, if it be tme, ns Socrates asserts that she 
was killed a. i>. 415, for Nestorius was not ban- 
ished till a. D. 436. ( Sbcrnt. vii. 1 5 ; Niceph.xiv. 16; 
Menage, Hist. Mulie.runi Plnloaojdi. 49 ; Suidas, 
8.r. ; J. Ch. Wernsdorf, DisserttU. A end. IV. de 
Hypatia, Vitobcrg. 1/47.) [G. E. L. C.]. 

IIYPA'TIUS, brother of Eusebia, wife of the 
emperor Constantius II. His father had been 
consul, but he cannot be identified by name. Hy- 
patius was consul a. i>. 359, and his brother Euse- 
bius was his colleague. Both were put to the tor- 
ture, fined, and banished, by Valens, a. d. 374, on a 
. charge of aspiring to the empire ; but the charge 
was found to be destitute of proof, and they were 
soon honourably recalled. Hypatius was praefectus 
urbi (at Rome) a. i>. 379 ; and praefectus praetorio 
apparently in Italy (or rather, he was one of several 
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who held that office conjointly), in,A. d. 382 and 
383. l£e was a correspondent of Gregory I^azianzen 
(Epist. 192, or in Caillau’s edit. 96), and is men- 
tioned with high praise by Ammianus, with whom 
he appears to have been on terms of friendship. 
(Aram. Marc, xviii. 1, xxi. 6, xxix. 2 ; Greg. Na- 
zianz. Opera , vol. ii. p. 81, ed. Paris, 1840 ; Cod. 
Theodos. 11. tit. 16. § 13, 15. tit. 36. § 26 ; 12. tit. 
1 . § 99, 100, erf alibi; Gothofred, Prosop. Cod. Theod. ; 
Ducange, Fainil. Byzant. p. 48 ; Tillemont, Hist, des 
Emp. vol. iv. pp. 380, 437, v. pp. 108, 168,720.) 
Some other Ilypatii are mentioned in theTheodosian 
code, but they do not require notice. [J. C. M.] 
IIYPATODO'RUS ('TirardSwpos), a statuary 
of Thebes (Btickh, Corp. Imcript. No. 25), who 
flourished, with Polycles I., Cephisodotus I., and 
Leochares, in the I02d Olympiad, H. c. 372. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) lie made, with Aris- 
togeiton, the statues of the Argive chierains who 
fought with Polyneices against Thebes. (Paus. x. 
10. § 2 ; comp. Aristogeiton.) He also made 
the great statue of Athena at Aliphera in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii. 26. § 4), which is also mentioned by 
Polybius (iv. 78. § 5), who calls 'it the work of 
Ilecatodorus and Sostratus, and describes it as ruv 
peyaKu/xipfcrraTcou sal t^xvikutotuv tpyu v. An 
onyx lias been found at Aliphera engraved with an 
Athena, which Muller thinks may have been 
taken after this statue. (Archaol. d. Kuvst , § 370, 
n. 4.) [P.*S.] 

11 YT' AT US ("Tiraros), the most high, occurs 
not only as an epithet of Zeus in poetry (Horn. II. 
viii. 31, xix. 258), but as a real surname of the 
god. An altar of Zeus Hypatus existed at Athens 
in front of the Erechtheium ; and it was not allowed 
to oiler up to him any thing alive or libations, but 
only cakes. (Paus. i. 26. $ 6, viii. 2. § 1.) * Zeus 
Hypatus was also worshipped atSparta (iii.l7»§3), 
and near Glisas in Boeotia. (ix. 19. § 3.) [L. S.] 

II YPKI'llOCIIUS ('Tirtlpoxos), the name of 
two mythical personages, one a son of Priam, was 
killed by Odysseus (Horn. II. xi. 335; Apollod. 
iii. 12. $ 5), the other the father of Ityinoneus, 
who is hence called llypeirochides. (Horn. 11. xi. 
672, Ac.) [L. S.] 

1IYP ER ANTH KS. [ A brocomes.) 
HYPERA'SIUS (‘Tirepaotos), a son of Pelles 
and the husband of llypso, by whom he became 
the father of Amphion and Asterius, or Deucalion, 
the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 1 76, &c. ; VaL 
Place, f. 367.) [L. S] 

HYP K'U BAT AS, or II Y PE'RBATUS ('Tirep- 
iaras, Plut. ; 'Tirlpkaros, Polyb.). I. General 
of the Achaean league in b. c. 224, during the 
war with C’leomenes. It was under his nominal 
command, though the real direction of aflairs was 
in the hands of Aratus, that the Achaeans met 
with the decisive defeat at Hecatomboeon. (Plut. 
Cleom. 14.) 

2. General of the Aclmeans in B.C. 179. The 
Romans having sent to require of the league the 
recal of all the Lacedaemonian exiles without dis- 
tinction, Ilypcrbatus held an assembly, in which 
ho urged, in opposition to Lycortas, the necessity 
of compliance with this reguest (Polyb. xxviHl.) 
On this occasion he took the same side with Calli- 
crates, and we find him again, in n. c. 168, uniting 
with that unworthy statesman against the proposal 
of Lycortas and his party, to send assistance to 
tho two Ptolemies in their war against Anttochus 
Epiphanes. (Id. xxix. 8.) [E.H.B.] 
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HYPE'ftpiUS ( , Yir4p€ios), of Corinth, a my- 
thical furtist, to whom, in conjunction with Agro- 
las or Euryalus, the invention of brick walls is 
ascribed. Another tradition made him the in- 
ventor of the potter's wheel. (Paus. i. 28. § 3, 
Bekker's text ; Schol. ad Pind. Ol. xiii. ; Plin. 
II. AT. vii. 56.) [P.S.1 

HYPE'RBOLUS ("IVfySoAos), the Athenian 
demagogue, was, according to Androtion, son of 
Antiphanes ; according to Theopompus, son of 
Chremes, and brotlicr of Charon. (Schol. ad Lu- 
cian, Tim. 30, and ad A risfoph. Pac. (181.) The 
father, if we may believe an extract from the 
speech of Andocides against Nicocles (Ilarpocra- 
•tion, and Schol. ad Aristnph. Tes p. 1007), was at 
the very time of the son’s political notoriety at 
work in the Mint as a public slave. His mother 
sold bttad, and he made lamps. One scholiast (ad 
A rktityh. Nub. 1065), but perhaps by an ignorant 
conjecture, tells us that ho used to cheat his cus- 
tomers by using lead instead of brass. 

Our first notice of him occurs in n. c. 425, the 
seventh year of the Peloponnesian War, a year 
marked by the capture of the Spartans at Sphac- 
teria, and the culmination of the power of Cleon. 
Among the plagues of that time, Aristophanes 
(Ac/i. 846) records “the law-suits of Hyperbolus.” 
In 424, in the Knights, a senior trireme on behalf 
of the navy expresses consternation at the prospect 
of being sent under his command to Chalcedon. 
This is, perhaps, only an inuendo at Cleon. Further 
on, the reformed Dennis declares a devout intention 
of making an end of him. ( Equit. 1301, 13(50.) 
In the same character of a thriving litigant, he is 
named again in the Wasps (n. c. 422 ), and Clouds 
(Ves]>. 1007, Nub. 874, 1065), in which latter 
play he is also said to have held that year the 
office of Amphictvonic Hieromnemon ; but what 
that year was, the uncertainty of the date of any 
particular passage in the Clouds makes it hard to 
say. In some of its latest additions, dating after 
B. c. 421, the great comedian speaks with com- 
passionate contempt of the way in which his own 
bold attack on Cleon had been travestied in the 
case of the pitiful Hyperbolas. He and his mother 
were the subject of the * Maricas” of Eupolis, and of 
a play, it appears, of Hermippus, called the u Bread- 
women.” (Nub. 54.0 — 560, and Schol.) To these 
attacks the Scholiast on Lucian ( Tim. 30) adds that 
of Polvzelus, in the Demotyndareos ; Cratinus, in 
the 44 Ilorae,” where he rebuked him for his early j 
appearance as a speaker in the assembly ; Eupolis 
in the “ Cities,” and Plato in the Ilyperbolus. 
Cratinus died B. c. 422, and had also named him 
in the 44 Py tine,” ».c. 422. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Par. 
6 f)l.) The “Maricas ” of Eupolis was acted n. r. 
421, a few months after the death of Cleon, and 
just before the peace of Nicias ; and to the ensuing 
period, in which Ilyperbolus was struggling for the 
demagogic throne of Cleon, most of the other plays 
may be referred. Aristophanes recurs to him in 
the Peace, b. c. 4 1 9, and calls him there 44 the present 
master of the stone in the Pnyx,” but only for 
lack of a better, and presently promises to celebrate 
the arrival of** Peace” by driving him out. ( / W, 
681, 921, 1320. Compare further T/tamopk. 847, 

I tan. 577, and Schol. ad Plut. 1037, Equit. 851.) 

The influence of Nicias and Alcibiades seems to 
have been too great to leave much room for Hyper- 
bolus : indeed he was, it would seem, quite inferior 
in ability to Cleon. In the hope of getting rid of 
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one at least of these rivals, he called, as appears 
from Plutarch, for the exercise of the ostracism. 
But tho parties endangered, whether Nicias atid 
Alcibiades, or the latter and Pnaeax, as stated by 
Theophrastus, combined to defeat him, and the 
vote of exile fell on Ilyperbolus himself : an ap- 
plication of that dignified punishment by which it 
was thought to have been so debased that the use 
oLit was never recurred to. As tho coufic poet Plato, 
probably in his “ Ilyperbolus,” wrot^k 44 His fate 
was worthy of his courses, But of hiiroelf and his 
slave- br.ind unworthy ; Not for the like of him was 
meant the sherd.” (Plut. Arist. 7, A b\ 13, Nic. 11.) 
This appears to have happened just Wore the sail- 
ing of the first expedition to Sicily, n. c. 416 or 
415. (Comp. Theophr. ap. Schol. ad Aristopk.Vesjj. 
1007, and ad Lucian , Tim. 30). 

lie seems to have retired to Samos ; and in 
Samos, in the year 411 b. c., the members of a plot 
for restoring oligarchy there murdered him, more as 
a bond among themselves than because of his im- 
portance. Thucydides con firms here (viii. 74) the 
story of Plutarch, styling Ilyperbolus “a worthless 
character, who had been ostracised not through 
apprehension of power and repute, but lor his vil- 
lainy’s sake, and the shame of tho city.” Accord- 
ing to Theopompus (/.c.), his body was put in a sack, 
and thrown into the sea. Andocides (/. c.) calls him a 
foreigner and barbarian ; and the comedians assign 
him to Lydia, Phrygia, Syria. Three verses from 
Plato’s 44 Ilyperbolus” (ap. Herod, ncpl pov. Af£. 
p. ^0), which, to all appearance, speak of him, are 
worth quoting: — 

o 5’oi) 7 ap -tiTTiKi^ev, S> Mou<rcu <p(Aai, 
aAA* utt6t( ptv xp f ^ bir,Twuriv A eyeiv, 

%<pcujK* onore 5’tineiv Scot 

<5 A 17 oe, tAtytv oAior. * 

(See Meincke, Quacst. Seen. ii. p.26.) [A. Il.C.J 

JI Y PERCH E I'K I A ( ’Tntpxttpia), the goddess 
who holds her protecting hand over a thing, a sur- 
name under which Hera had a sanctuary at Sparta, 
which had been erected to her at the command of 
an oracle, when the country was inundated by the 
river Kurotas. (Paus. iii. 13. § 6.) [L. S.j 

II YPERE'CHI US ('T»fp«x ,0? )* L Ammianus 
Marcellinus mentions an officer of this name who 
commanded (a. ». 365) a body of troops sent by 
Procopius to oppose the forces of the emperor Valens, 
against whom he had revolted. Ilyperechius had 
previously been “ castrensis apparitor,” or, as some 
have proposed to read the words, 44 gnstrensis appa- 
ritor,” sc. 44 ventris vel gulac minister and Arin- 
thacus, the general of Valens, despising him too much 
to engage him in the field, induced tho soldiers of 
Ilyperechius to seize their general. Valesius thinks 
that the Ilyperechius, Ion of Maximus, whom 
Libanius praises for his talents, and for whom he 
endeavoured to obtain the office of prucscs of one 
of tfie provinces, is the Ilyperechius of Ammianus ; 
but this is perhaps hardly consistent with the con- 
temptuous manner in which the latter speaks of 
him. An Ilyperechius, apparently the same as the 
friend of Libanius, appears among the correspond- 
ents of Basil of Caesarcia (Epist. 367, or ed. llened. 
328), and is mentioned by (Jregory of Nazianzen 
with great praise (Epist. 234, or in Caillau’s ed. 
134, written about a. n. 382). A person of th^ 
same name, and perhaps the same person, was 
comes renmi privatarum a. d. 397 (Cod. Thcod. 
7. tit. 13. § 12 ; 10. tit. 1. § 14) ; and an Ilypere- 
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chius, probably also the same, is mentioned in the 
letters of Symmaclms. (Amm. Marc. xxvi. 8, 
with the notes of Valesius ; Libanius, Epist. 1285, 
1206, et alibi , ed. Wolf ; Greg. Nazianz. Opera , 
vol. ii. p. 113, ed. Caillau, Paris, 1840 ; Basil. 
Opera , vol. iii. pars 2, p. 655, ed. Paris, 1839; 
Gothof. Prosop, Cod . Theodos.; Tilleltoont, Hist, 
des Emp. vol. v.) 

2. A Greek grammarian of Alexandria, who lived 
in the timfe of the emperor Mercian (a. n. 450-457), 
and wrote some works on grammar, severally en- 
titled, \.Tex v V ypapparitiTt ; 2. IIcpl dvouaruv ; 
and 3. Tlepl ^if/xaros noil dpdoypatplas. He was 
banished by the emperor Leo I., successor of Mar- 
cian. (Saidas, s. v. A liav 6 Mane A Arjs, 'Tirtpexios ; 
Fabr. liibL Or. vol. vi. p. 370.) [J. C. M.j 

HYPKRK'NOR ('Yirepijuap), one of the Spar- 
tad, or the men that grew up from the dragon’s teeth 
sown by Cadmus, was worshipped as a hero at 
Thebes. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 1 ; Paus. ix. 5. § 1 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 178.) There are two other mythical 
personages of this name, one a son of Poseidon and 
Alcyone (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1), and the other a 
son of the Trojan Panthous, who was slain by 
Menelaus. (Horn. II. xiv. 516, xvii. 24.) [L. S.J 

HY'PKltKS ('T vepys). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Alcyone, and king of Troczene, from whom the 
town of Hvpcreia derived its name. (Paus. ii. 30. 

$ 7.) The island of Calauria, off the coast of Troe- 
zene, was likewise believed to have received from ! 
him the name of Hypereia (Pint, (pair at. (Jr. 19). j 
Stephanus Byzantinus (s.r. "Tirepyala) and Kusta- i 
thins (ad Horn. pp. 291, 332) call him a son of ; 
Lycaon. 

2. A son of Melas and Eurycleio, who dwelt 
near the well of Hypereia near Plierae, which de- 
rived its name from him. (Schol ad Find Fi/fh. iv. 
221.) [L. S.] 

11 YPKRI'DES (’TirepdSys or 'TntplSys), a ce- 
lebrated Attic orator, was the son of Glaucippus 
and belonged to the Attic dennis of Collvtus. He 
was a friend of Demosthenes, and with him and 
Lycurgus he was at the head of the anti-Mace- 
donian party, llis birth-vear is unknown, but he 
must have been of about the same age as Lycurgus, 
who was born in B. c. 396. (Pint. lit. A". (trat. p. 
848, d. ; l)iog. liiiert. iii. 46.) Throughout li is 
public career he joined the patriots with the utmost 
determination and his whole soul, and remained 
faithful to them to the last, and through all the 
dangers and catastrophes by which Athens was 
weighed down successively under Philip, Alexan- 
der, and Antipater. This stedfast adherence to the 
good cause may have been owing in a great measure 
to the influence which his friend Demosthenes and 
Lycurgus exercised upon him, for he Rcems to have 
naturally been a person of a vacillating character; 
and Plutarch (4 e. p. 849, d.) states that he some- 
times gave way to his passions, which were not 
always of the noblest kind. (Comp. Athen. viii. 
p. 243, xiii. p. 590.) In philosophy he was a 
pupil of Pinto (Diog. Laert. iii. 46), and Isocrates 
trained and developed his oratorical talent. (Athen. 
viii. p. 342 ; Phot. Bibl. CW. 260, p. 487.) He 
began his career by conducting lawsuits of others 
in tho courts of justice. (Plut. l. c. p. 448, e.) Our 
information respecting his life is very meagre, but 
it seems that he first displayed his patriotic feelings 
in b. o. 358, by the sacrifices he made for the public 
good during the expedition ngainst Euboea, for on 
that occasion ho and his son ore said to have 
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equipped two triremes at their own expense. (Plut. 
1. c. p. 849, f. ; comp. Dem. de Coron. p. 259, in 
Mid. p. 566.) In the same spirit he acted on an 
embassy to Rhodes (Plut. L c. p. 850, a.), in b. c. 
346, when Tie, like Demosthenes, took up the 
prosecution against the treacherous Philocratcs 
(Dem. dc Fails, fog. p. 276), in the expedition 
against Byzantium, in b. c. 340 (Plut p. 848, e.), 
and more especially in b. c. 338, after the fatal 
battle of Chaeroneia, when Ilyperides, with the 
view of making a desperate resistance against 
Philip, proposed that all women and children 
should be taken to Peiraeeus, that the slaves 
should bo emancipated, that the resident aliens 
should receive the rights of citizens, and that all 
who were labouring under atimia should be restored 
to their former rights. (Lycurg. c. Leocrai. § 
41 ; Dem. c. Aristog. ii. p. 803 ; Plut. p* 848, f. ) 
The plan was not carried into effect, on account of 
the general despondency which then prevailed at 
Athens, but the good intentions of Ilyperides were 
rewarded and acknowledged by his fellow-citizens; 
for when the sycophant Aristogeibn brought an 
accusation against him for his proposal, the people 
acquitted him. Philip’s death inspired the patriots 
with new hopes, and Ilyperides, though we have 
no express testimony for it, must be supposed to 
have joined those who were resolved to shake off 
the Macedonian yoke, and with this view formed 
an alliance with Thebes, for he was afterwards one 
of those whose surrender was demanded by Alex- 
ander. (Arrian, A nab. i. 10. § 7.) This danger 
passed over, but Ilyperides was not intimidated, 
and he again ventured to oppose the Macedonians, 
when their king demanded of the Athenians to 
furnish him with ships for his expedition against 
Persia. (Plut. p. 848, d ; comp. p. 847, c.) The 
unfortunate disturbances caused by the arrival of 
Harpalus at Athens in b.c. 324 seem to have dis- 
j turbed the friendly relation which until then had 
I existed between Ilyperides and Demosthenes ; for 
| we find him in the equivocal position of a public 
1 accuser of Demosthenes. (Plut. p. 846, c. 848, f.; 

! Lucian, Eneom. Dem. 31.) Plutarch states that 
Ilyperides was found to have been the only man 
who had not received any money from Harpalus ; 
and it may therefore be that he was compelled to 
| act the part of an accuser, or he may have hoped 
j to be able to give to the matter a more favourable 
i turn for Demosthenes, by coining forward as ac- 
! cuser. But this whole transaction is .involved in 
great obscurity ; all we can safely say is, that 
about this time there was a sort of rupture between 
the two orators, but whether it existed previous to 
i the arrival of Harpalus, or whether it was brought 
about by the disputes respecting Harpalus, is un- 
certain. Afterwards, however, ilyperides and De- 
mosthenes became reconciled. (Plut. p. 849, b.) 
Ilis political conduct, however, was not affected by 
the enmity with Demosthenes. When the news 
of Alexander’s death arrived at Athens, Hyperides 
is said to have proposed that a crown shonld be 
given to Iollns, who was believed to have poisoned 
the king (Plut. p. 849, e, Ale.r. 77 ; Aroian, 
A nab. vii. 27) ; but this account is very doubtful, 
though it is certain that it was mainly owing to his 
exertions that the Lamian war was brought about 
(Plut. P/ioc. 23, Vit. X. Orat. pp. 848, e, 849, b ; 
Justin, xiii. 5), and after the death of Leosthenes, 
he delivered tho funeral oration upon those who 
had fallen in the war. (Diod. xviii. 3.) But after 
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the battle of Crannon, in b. c. 322, when all hopes 
had vanished, Hyperides fled to Angina, where he 
was overtaken by the emissaries of Antipater, and J 
pnt to death in a most cruel manner. (Plut. Phoc. 
29, Dem. 28, ViL X. Orat. p. 849 ; Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. 265.) 

Hyperides must have appeared before the public 
on many occasions, both in the courts of justice and 
in the assembly of the people. The number of 
orations attributed to him was seventy-seven, but 
even the ancient critics rejected twenty-five of them 
as spurious. (Plut. p. 849, d.) The titles of sixty- 
one (for more are not known) are enumerated by 
Westerraann ( Gesch . d. Oriech. Beredtsamk. p. 307, 
&c.). The most important among them nppear 
to have been the AijA ta/cos (Dem. de Coron. p. 
271 ; Plut. pp. 840, c, 850, a), the imrdytos (of 
which a considerable fragment is preserved in Sto- 
baeus, ’ Floril. cxxiv. 36), the orations against 
Aristogeiton, Demades, Demosthenes, # and for 
Phryne. But of all these orations none has come 
down to us, and all we have is a considerable 
number of fragments, few of which are of any 
length. Some critics have supposed that the oration 
vepl twv vpos *AA t£avdpop truvOriKwr^ which is ! 
printed among those of Demosthenes, is the work I 
of Hyperides, as is suggested by Libanius in his I 
argument to it ; and the same was believed by ! 
Itciske in regard to the first oration against Aris- 
togeiton, but there is nothing to prove that either 
of these speeches is the work of Hyperides. Hopes j 
have been raised from time to time of the possibility 
of recovering some or all the orations of Hyperides. 
J. A. Brassicanus ( Praef ad Salviannm\ who | 
lived at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
states that he himself saw at Ofen, in the library 
of king Mathias Corvinus a complete copy of lly- 
perides, with numerous scholia. Taylor ( Praef, \ ad 
Uemosih. vol. iii.) likewise states that he saw a 
MS. containing some orations of Hyperides, but 
nothing has yet been published, and it seems that 
Brassicanus as well as Taylor was mistaken. As 
therefore we have nothing to form an independent 
opinion on the merits of Hyperides as an orator, 
we must acquiesce in the judgment which some of 
the ancients have pronounced upon him. That he 
was regarded as a great orator is attested by the 
fact of his speeches being incorporated in the canon 
of the ten Attic orators, and of several distinguished 
grammarians, such as Didymus of Alexandria and 
Aelius Harpocration, having written commentaries 
upon them. (Harpocrat. s. v. t\tv9*pios Ztvs ; j 
Suid. $. v. ‘AproKparlvv.) Hyperides did not bind j 
himself to any particular model ; his oratory was • 
graceful and powerful, thus holding the middle be- j 
tween the gracefulness of Lysias and the over- 
whelming power of Demosthenes. (Dionys. IH- 
narch. 1 ; Longin. de Sublim. xxxiv. ], See.) His 
delivery is said to have been wanting in liveliness. 
(Plut. p. 850, a.) His style and diction were pure 
Attic, though not quite free from a certain manner- 
ism, especially in certain words ; in the selection 
and arrangement of his words he is said to have 
Wen less careful. (Cic. Brut. 82, 84 ; Quintil. 
xii. 10. § 22; Hermog. de Form. Orat. ii. 11 ; 
Dionys. Dinarch. 7 ; Longin. /. c .) He treated 
the subjects under discussion with great skill and 
a ready wit, and, although he sometimes had the 
appearance of carelessness, the exposition of his 
subject and the argumentation are spoken of as de- 
serving of imitation. (Cic. Orat. 31, de Orat. iii. 
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7 ; Hermog. l.'c . ; Dionys. Din. 5, 6.) But his 
orations were distinguished above all by their ex- 
quisite elegance and gracefulness, which were cal- 
culated to produce a momentary rather than a 
lasting and moral impression. In his private life, 
HyperideB seems to have been less above censure 
than in his political life, for his loose conduct was 
attacked by Timocles and Philetaerus, two comic 
poets of the time. (Athen. viii. pp. 34 1, 342, xiii. 
p. 590.) He seems also to have been particularly 
partial to the fair sex, and that at the expense of 
his own son Glaucippus. (Alciphr. Epist. 30 — 
32 ; comp. Westennann, Ibid. §§ 60, 61 ; G. Kiess- 
ling, do llyperide Orat. Att. Commcntat. //., Hild- 
burghausen, 1837, 4to. ; JDroysen, (Jesch. des Hel- 
lenism. vol. i. pp. 70, 705, &c.) [L. S.J 

HYPE'IUON ('Tirepiwv), a Titan, a son of 
Uranus and Ge, and married to his sister Theia, 
or Euryphacssa, by whom he became the father of 
Helios, Selene, and Eos. (lies. Theog. 134, 371, 
&c. ; Apollod. i. 1. § 3, 2. § 2.) Homer uses the 
name in a patronymic sense applied to Helios, so 
that it is equivalent to Hyperionion or Hyperion- 
ides ; and Homer's example is imitated also by 
other poets. (Horn. Od. i. 8, xii. 132, ll. viii. 480; 
lies. Theog. 1011 ; Ov. Met. xv. 406.) Apollo- 
dorus (iii. 12. $ 5) mentions a son of Priam of the 
name of Hyperion. [L. S.] 

HYPE KM N KSTIt A ('rnepurtjtrrpa), a daugh- 
ter of Thestius and Kurythcmis, and the wife of 
Oicles, by whom she became the mother of Amphi- 
araus. ller tomb was shown at Argos. (Apollod. 
i. 7. $ 10 ; Paus. ii. 21 . § 2.) < Inc of the daughters 
of Danaus was likewise railed Hypermnestra. 

[Lyn< Ei s.] [L. . v \] 

II YPE'KOCIIE (Tirepoxv), according to the 
Delian tradition, was one of the two maidens who 
were sent by the Hyperboreans to Delos, to convey 
j thither certain sacred offerings, enclosed in stalks 
j of wheat. She and her companion having died in 
j Delos, were honoured by the Delians with certain 
! ceremonies, described by Herodotus (iv. 33 — 
j 35). [C. P. M.] 

! HYPF/Ronirs ('TWpoxoi), the generally 

acknowledged author of a metrical account of Ciinme, 
mentioned by Athenaeus(xii. p.528, d.), and Pau- 
sanias (x. 12. §8), who refers to what he had 
written respecting the Cumaean sybil. [C. P. M.]* 

IIYPNOS. [Somnus.J 

HYPSAEUS, a cognomen of the Plautia Gens 
at Home. 1. C. Plautus Vkn.no IlvPHAKnn, 
was consul for the first time in B. c. 347. His 
year of office was memorable for the reduction of 
the interest on loans to the twenty fourth part of 
the sum borrowed, or 4 and one-sixth per cent. 
Hypsaeus was consul again in n. c. 341, when the 
war with Privemum aud with the Volscian league 
was committed to him. He defeated the Priver- 
natians, and took from them two-thirds of their 
public land, and he compelled the Volscians to re- 
treat? ravaged their territory as far as the sea-coast, 
and consecrated the arms of the slain “ Luae Ma- 
tri.” (Liv. vii. 27, viii. 1.) 

2. L. Plautiub Hyps ax us, was praetor in 
b.c. 189, and obtained the Nearer Spain for bis 
province. (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 50.) 

3. L. Plautiub Hypsakus, a son probably of 
the preceding, was praetor in Sicily during the 
Servile War, u.c. 134 — 132, and routed by the 
insurgent slaves. (Flor. iii. 19. § 7.) 

4. M. Plautius Hypsabus, consul in b. c. 
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1*25, was joint commissioner with his colleague, 
M. Fulvius Flaccus [Flaccus, M. Fulvius, No. 

'■* 7], for resuming and re-apportioning such de- 
mesnes of the state as were held contrary to the 
provisions of the Licinian and Sempronian laws. 
(Fasti ; Val. Max. ix. 5. § 1 ; Obseq. 90 ; Phlegon. 
Trail. 10.) Cicero ( de Or. i. 36. § 166) mentions 
Hypsaeus as ill-versed in the civil law. 

5. P. Plautius Hypsaeus, as tribune of the 
plebs in b.c. 54, exerted himself to procure for 
Cn. Pompcy, whose quaestor he had been, the com- 
mission for restoring Ptolemy Auletes to the 
throne of Egypt. (Cic. ad Fam. i. 1. § 3.) In 
b. c. 54, Hypsaeus was a candidate for the con- 
sulship, and since MiIo*was his opponent, he had 
the support of P. Clodijis and his gladiators. 
[Claudius, No. 40.] With his fellow-candidate, 
Q. Metellus Scipio, Hypsaeus employed in his 
canvass the most open corruption and violence. 
In the tumults that followed the murder of Clo- 
dius, Hypsaeus and Scipio besieged the interrex, 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, in his own house for five 
davs, because he would not consent to hold the 
comitia illegally. Scipio and Hypsaeus were na- 
turally favourites with the Clodian mob, who 
carried off the fasces from the temple of Libitina 
(l)ionys. iv. 15; Suet. Ncr. 39), and offered 
them to these candidates, before they tendered 
them to Cn. Pompey. Hypsaeus was singled out 
by Milo’s faction for their especial attack. At the 
examination of the witnesses at Milo’s trial, they 
demanded that the slaves of Hypsaeus be submitted 
to torture, and shortly afterwards, through Pom- 
pcy *s law de Ambitu, they procured the banish- 
ment of Hypsaeus himself for bribery in his con- 
sular canvass. Although he had been an active 
partisan of Pompey ’s, his patron deserted him. 
He had thrown himself at Pompey’s feet, as he 
was going from the bath to the supper-table ; but 
Pompey rejected his entreaties, and waived him olf 
with “ Away; you will spoil my supper ! ” (Cic. ad 
jilt. iii. 8,;>ro Place. 9 ; A scon, »« Cic. Milon. p. 31, 
36 ; Schol. Rob. pro Mil. p. ‘281 , id. in Or. tic Acr. al. 
Mil. 341, Orclli ; Cic. /'raym. p. 456, vol. iv. Orelli ; 
Appian, II. C. ii. 24 ; Pint. Pomp. 55 ; Val. Max. 
ix. 5. § 3 ; Liv. Epit. 107.) [ W. II. I).] 

IIYPSE’NOK ('T \frtjvu/p), the name of two my- 
thical personages, one a son of the Trojan priest 
Dolopion, who was killed by Kurypylus (Horn. II. 
v. 76, &c.), and the other, a son of Ilippasus, was 
killed by the Trojan Deiphobus. (xiii.41 1.) ( L.S.] 
HYPSEUS ('Tv^eut), a son of Peneius, and the 
Naiad Creusa, or Phillyra, the daughter of Asopus, 
was king of the Lapithae, and married to Chlida- 
nope, by whom he became the father of Cyrene, 
Alcaca, Thcmisto, and Aptyageia. (Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 13, &c. ; Apollod. i. 9, $ 2 ; Died. iv. 69; 
Paus. ix. 34. 8 5.) Another personnge of this 
name occurs in Ovid {Met. v. 99). [L. S.] 

HYPSICLES (’TjjuaAf}*), was of Alexandria, 
or, os the Arabic writers say, of Ascalon. * Roth 
may be right, for to say that a Greek mathema- 
tician or astronomer was of Alexandria, fixes his 
place of birth or general residence about as much 
os wo do when we name an Englishman of the 
same stamp as of Oxford or Cambridge. The time 
at which no lived will require some discussion, 
inasmuch os we intend to differ from the account 
generally received, and our theory on the matter 
involves the period at which Diophantus wrote, 
which is of somewhat more importance. 


It is generally stated that Hypsicles lived a. d. 
J.60, on the an&ority of Suidas, who states that his 
teacher, Isidore the philosopher, i<f>i\oa6tjni(Te tlird 
rots dbt\<po?s ; hence, says Fabricius, he lived sub 
Dims Fratribus, and the Divi Fratres are Antoninus 
and Verus. [Antoninus Pius.] But Fabricius (or 
Harless) adds a note to the effect that it is possible 
this Isidore may be stated to have studied under 
his man brothers, and that he may be the Isidore 
whose life was written by Damascius. August, 
the editor of Euclid, assumes, without an allusion 
to any other opinion, that Isidore was Isidore of 
Miletus, Justinian’s architect, and the pfeceptor of 
Eutocius. Whether this last supposition be true or 
not, it is certain that the former one must be correct, 
for Suidas, at the word Syrianus , mentions Isidore 
“ the philosopher” again, and cites Damascius by 
name for his information. Now Photius, who has 
given a long commentary on the life of Isidore by 
Damascius, repeats again and again that Isidore 
was the successor of Marinus, the successor of 
Proclus, "and that Damascius was his fellow pupil. 
This brings Isidore fairly into the reign of Justi- 
nian ; and if we look at the strong feeling of ad- 
miration which Eutocius and Hypsicles both ex- 
press for their teachers (Hypsicles calls his the 
< tjreat ), we cannot suppose that these two Isidores 
were two ditferent persons. Again, the Isidore of 
Damascius was a Christian, and Suidas calls him 
4irtp*\r}s iv UpoTs. If nn editor of Archimedes in 
the second century had been a Christian, the fact 
must have been noted in many forms, and probably 
he would have been one of the saint Isidores from 
whom Suidas always distinguishes him by the title 
of the philosopher. 9 

There .ore other strong presumptions against 
Hypsicles having lived in the second century. 
Neither Pappus, Proclus, nor Eutocius, mentions 
his name. Now Proclus names the commentators 
on Euclid : it is unlikely he would have forgotten 
the editor who added two whole books to the 
Elements. Moreover, he specifies it as the ulti- 
mate object of the Elements to investigate the pro- 
perties of regular solids: it is very unlikely that^ 
he should have suppressed the fact of two books on 
those very solids having been written as an ap- 
pendix to Euclid. Again, Marinus, in his preface 
to the Data , states the Elements to consist of thir- 
teen books, which is a presumption against the 
additional books of Hypsicles having been added 
before his time. Putting all these things together, 
wo feel that we may confidently assert Hypsicles 
to have written not earlier than a. d. 550. 

Diophantus mentions Hypsicles in the work on 
polygonal numbers (prop, viii.), and seems to attri- 
bute to him the notion and definition of polygonal 
numbers. We must accordingly place Diophantus 
at least something later than Hypsicles, perhaps at 
the beginning of the seventh century. Achilles 
Tatius also mentions Hypsicles {Isay. mPhaenom . 

A rati) as one of those who wrote on the harmony 
of the planetary motions, ir epl rrjs ivappovlov icunf- 
<r«« s : and thus the date of Achilles Tatius is con- 
siderably altered.* 

* The date of Achilles Tatius is supposed to be 
settled by a passage of Julius Firmicus (iv. 10), 
in which he announces his intention to defer certain 
astrological topics till he treats of the barbarian 
sphere, quae divinus tile Abraam et prudentimmus 
Achilles verissimis conati sunt rationibus invenire et 
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Caairi makes mention, from Arabic writers, of a 
work of Hypsicles on the magnitudei|Mid distances 
of the heavenly bodies. But the onPyastronomical 
work of his remaining is ertpi rrjs rvv dva- 

<t>opas t which was published (Or. Lat) with the 
Optics of Heliodorus by Erasmus Bartholinus. 
(Paris, 1567, 4to.) This liber anaphoricus exists 
in Arabic, edited by Costha ben Luca, and emen- 
dated by Alchindus. It was one of those which 
were read preparatory to the study of the Syntaxis, 
a distinction which it also preserved among the 
Saracens. Delambre wonders that a book contain- 
ing matter which is as easily and more correctly 
treated in the Syntaxis itself should have gained 
such a position : but the date of it may remove the 
cause of surprise. 

With respect to the two books of the Elements 
above mentioned, it is clear enough that Euclid did 
not write them, because they begin with a preface, 
a thing which is not found even at the commence- 
ment of the Elements ; because that preface makes 
mention of Apollonius *, who came after Euclid ; 
and because the author states himself to be the 
pupil of Isidore, as above noted. The Arabic 
writers, according to Casiri, represent Hypsicles as 
only emendating these books ; and the early trans- 
lations of the Elements from the Arabic do not 
mention his name. The direct evidence for his 
connection with these books seems to be the oc- 
currence of his name on the manuscripts as the 
author, unsupported by the testimony of any 
writer of authority : but this, from the date, they 
could not have had. It is in favour of it, how- 
ever, that different species of manuscripts, of every 
order of authority, unite in one testimony. Those, 
for instance, from which Zamberti translated, though 
they make the fourteenth book only an addition to 
the thirteenth, and turn the fifteenth into the four- 
teenth, give both the addition and the so-called 
fourteenth book as the work of Hypsicles. (Suidas; 
Fabric. liibl. Graec. vol. iv. pp. *20, 213 ; Gartz, de 
Interpret. Euclid. Arabic.) [A. De M.j 

HYPSI'CRATES ('T^pdrijr)- 1- An histo- 
rical writer, who wrote an account of Phoenicia in 
the Phoenician language, which was translated 
into Greek by a man named "AtriTos, or AoT-ror. 
(Tatian. Orat. ad Gent. 58 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
x. p. 289. ) 

2. An historical writer, a native of Amisus. He 
is mentioned by Lucian ( Macrob . 22) as having 
lived to the age of ninety-two, and been distin- 
guished for his learning. It is perhaps this writer 
whom Strabo quotes (vii. p. 47 9, xi. p. 769). 

3. A writer Tlepl IhvdKwv, mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laertius (vii. 188). 

4. A Roman grammarian, a contemporary of M. 

nobis traders. But Achilles Tatius does not show 
the least symptom of astrology; and we are inclined 
to suppose, with Fabricius, Wiedlcr, &c., that the 
Achilles mentioned by Firmicus is another person. 
And moreover, in looking at the above quotation, 
it seems as likely as not that Firmicus only means 
to say that his two friends, Abraam and Achilles, 
had endeavoured to supply him, and not the public, 
with some information. 

* This mention of Apollonius is supposed to ac- 
count for the Arabic story, which is, that Apollonius 
the carpenter was the first who wrote Elements, and 
that Euclid was employed by Ptolemy to amend 
and enlarge them. 


HYRCANUS. 

Teremius Varro. He is mentioned by Varro {de 
At»( 7 . Lat. v. 88), by Stephanus (s. v. A iOlo\p), and 
>j|plliu8 (xvi. 12), who speaks of him as having 
written libros sane nobiles super his quae a Graecis 
accepta sunt [C. P. M.) 

HYPSIPYLE. [Thoas, Jason, Adrastus.] 

II YPSUS ("Ttyos), a son of Lycaon, believed to 
have been the founder of Hypsus. (Paus. viii. 3. 
§1,35. $6.) [L. S.] . 

HYRCA'NUS, JOANNES (*T pxavds), 

prince and high-priest of the Jew's, was the son 
and successor of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer 
of the independence of Judaea. In b. c. 1 37, 
Antiochus VII. having established himself on the 
throne of Syria after the defeat and death of 
Tryphon, determined to effect the reduction of 
Judaea to its former condition of a tributary pro- 
vince of the Syrian monarchy, and sent a force, 
under his general, Cendebeus, to invade the coun- 
try. Simon, being now a man of advanced years, 
confided the command of the force which he op- 
posed to them, to his two sons, Judas and Jo- 
annes Ilyrcanus: they were completely success- 
ful, defeated Cendebeus, and drove him out of 
Judaea. But Simon did not long enjoy the fruits 
of this victor}', being treacherously seized and as- 
sassinated by his son-in-law, Ptolemy, the governor 
of Jericho, u. c. 135. Two of his sons, Judas and 
Mattathius, perished with him, but Ilyrcanus 
escaped the snares of the assassin, and assumed 
the dignity of high-priest and prince of the Jews, 
and advanced with an army against Ptolemy, who 
took refuge in the fortress of Dagon, where he was 
able to defy the arms of Hyrcanus. It is not 
improbable that the crime of Ptolemy had been 
previously concerted with Antiochus Sidetes: at 
least, that monarch immediately took advantage of 
it to invade Judaea with a large army ; and, . 
Hyrcanus being unable to meet him in the field, 
laid siege to Jerusalem itself. The siege was 
closely pressed, and the Jews suffered severely 
from famine ; but at length Antiochus consented 
to conclude a treaty, by which Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants were spared, on condition of the forti- 
fications being dismantled and the payment of an 
annual tribute, it. c. 133. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 7. 
§§ 3, 4, 8. § 1-3, D. J. i. 2. § 5 ; 1 Macc. 
xv. xvi. ; Justin, xxxvi. 1. ; Diod. Ear. Hocsch. 
xxxiv. 1. ; Plut. Apophth. p. 184. f. ; Euseb. ‘Arm. 
p. 167.) Four years afterward^ Ilyrcanus accom- 
panied Antiochus in his expedition against Parthia, 
and bore an important part in his first successes, 
but returned with his auxiliaries to Jerusalem, at 
the approach of winter, by which means he fortu- 
nately escaped the final disaster that overwhelmed 
the Syrian king and his army. But as soon as he 
heard of the death of Antiochus, he took advan- 
tage of the unsettled state of the Syrian monarchy 
to prosecute his own schemes, reduced several 
cities on the confines of Judaea; among others, 
Sichem, in Samaria, and destroyed the temple on 
Mount Gcrizim : after which he completely sub- 
dued the Idumaeans, whom he compelled to adopt 
the laws and customs of the Jews. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 9. $ 1 .) At the same time he took a still 
more important measure in order to secure his in- 
dependence, by sending an embassy to Rome, 
which was favourably received by the senate, who 
confirmed the alliance already concluded by thehfc 
with Simon. (Id. ibid, § 2.) 

Demetrius II., who had returned from his cap- 
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‘ft . 

tivity ih Parting %ni re-established himself on I who in one place assigns to Hyrcanus a reign of 
the throne of Syria, after the death of his brother^ thirty-one yMn, in another one of thirty-three : 
Antiochus, was preparing to direct his arms againsw-Eueebius, on ffl* contrary, allows him only twenty- 
Judaea, when he was prevented by the breaking f six : it appears probable that he reigned in fact 
out of the civil war, which ended in his own de- between twenty-nine and thirty years, and died in 


feat and death, u. c. 125. Hyrcanus afterwards 
concluded an alliance with the pretender, Alex- 
ander Zebina, Wht does not appear to have afforded 
him any active assistance : his object was not to 
take pftrt in the civil wars that distracted the 
Syrian monarchy, but to take advantage of these 
to strengthen and extend his own power, for which 
the ceaseless contests of the Seleucidae among 
themselves left him free scope. A long interval 
elapsed, during which he appears to have been 
content to govern Judaea in peace, and the country 
is said to have enjoyed the utmost prosperity under 
his mild and equitable rule, while he himself 
amassed vast treasures. At length, he felt suffi- 
cient confidence in his own strength to invade Sa- 
maria, and lay siege to the ' city of that name, 
which had been for ages the rival and enemy of 
Jerusalem. The Samarians invoked the .assistance 


b. c. 106, or the beginning of 105. He left five 
sons, of whom the eldest, Aristobulus, succeeded 
him. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 10. $ 5—7, B. J. i. 2. 
§ 8 ; Euseb. Arm. p. 94.) 

Although Joannes Hyrcanus did not himself 
assume the title of king, he may be justly regarded 
as the founder of the monarchy of Judaea, which 
continued in his family till the accession of Herod. 
The foregoing genealogical table exhibits the line 
of the kings and princes of the Asamonean race, as 
well as their descent from the Maccabees. [E.H.B.] 

HYRCANUS II. {'rpxavSs), high priest and 
king of the Jews, was the eldest son of Alexander 
Jannaeus, and his wife, Alexandra. On the death 
of Alexander (b. c. 78) the royal authority de- 
volved, according to his will, upon his wife Alex- 
andra, who immediately appointed Hyrcanus to 
the high-prieBthood — a choice which/ lie probably 


of Antiochus Cyzicenus, who advanced with an owed not so much to his seniority of age, as to his 
army to their support, but was defeated by Anti- feeble, indolent character, which offered a strong 
gonus and Aristobulus, the two sons of 1 lyreanus ; contrast to the daring, ambitious spirit of his 
his generals, Kpicratcs and Callimander, were younger brother, Aristobulus. Accordingly, dur- 
equally unsuccessful : and Samaria, at length, fell ing the nine years of his mother’s reign, he ac- 
into the hands of Hyrcanus, who razed to the quiesced uniformly in all her measures, and at- 
ground the hated city, b. c. 109. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. tached himself to the party of the Pharisees, which 
9. §3. 10. § 1 — 3. It. J. i. 2. § 7.) The tran- she favoured. On [the death of Alexandra (b. c. 
quillity of the latter years of his reign appears to 69), he succeeded, for a time, to the sovereign 
have been «in some measure disturbed by the dis- power, but Aristobulus, who had already taken 
sensions between the two powerful 6ects of the his measures, quickly raised an army, with which 
Pharisees and Sadducees ; Hyrcanus, who had he defeated him near Jericho, and compelled him 
been at first attached to the former party, quitted to take refuge in the citadel of Jerusalem, where 
them on some disgust, and threw himself into the he was soon induced to consent to a treaty, by 
arms of their rivals. Rut these disputes did not which he resigned the sovereignty into the hands 
break out into open insurrection, and Hyrcanus of Aristobulus, and retired unmolested into a pri- 
closed his long reign in peace and prosperity. There vate station. The easy, unambitious disposition 
is much confusion in the chronology of .Josephus, of Hyrcanus would probably have led him to ac- 
quiesce permanently in this arrangement: but he was 
worked upon by the artifices and intrigues of An- 
tipater, who succeeded in exciting his apprehen- 
sions, and ultimately induced him to fly from Je- 
rusalem, and take refuge at the court of Aretas, 
king of Arabia 1 Petraea, B.C. 65. That monarch 
now assembled an army, with which he defeated 
Aristobulus in his turn, and blockaded him in the 
temple of Jerusalem, Hyrcanus and his partisans 
being masters of the rest of the city. Rut their 
progress was now stopped by the intervention of 
Pompey’s lieutenant, M. Aemilius Scaurus, who 
had arrived at Damascus with a Roman army, and 
being gafted over by the bribes ar.d promises of 
Aristobulus, ordered Aretas and Hyrcanus to with- 
draw from Judaea. The next year, Pompey him- 
self arrived in Syria, and the two brothers has- 
tened to urge their respective claims before him : 
but Aristobulus gave offence to the Roman general 
by his haughty demeanour, and the disposition of 
Pompey to favour Hyrcanus became so apparent, 
that Aristobulus, for a time, made preparations for 
resistance. But when Pompey returning victorious 
from his campaign against the Nabathaean Arabs, 
entered Judaea at the head of his army, he aban- 
doned all hopes of defence, and surrendered him- 
self into the hands of the Roman general. The 
Jews, however, refused to follow his example : they 
shut the gates of Jerusalem, and prepared to hold 
out to the last ; nor was it till after a long and aj> 
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duous siege, that Pompey was able to make him- 
self master o$£the city, b. c. 63. 

After his victory, the conqueror renSstated Hyr- 
canus in the high-priesthood, with the authority, 
though not the name, of royalty. (Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 16, xiv. 1 — 1, B. J. i. 5 — 7 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 15, 16 ; Diod. xl. Etc. Vat. p. 128. ; Oros, 
vi. 6. ; Euseb. Arm. p. 94.) 

Hyrcanus, though supported by the powerful aid 
of Rome, and the abilities of Antipater, did not 
long enjoy his newly recovered sovereignty in 
quiet : Alexander, one of the sons of Aristobulus, 
who had been carried prisoner to Rome by Pom- 
pey, made his escape from captivity, and quickly 
excited a revolt in Judaea, which Hyrcanus was 
unable to suppress, until he called in the assistance 
of Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria. By his aid, 
Alexander was defeated, and compelled to submit 
(b. c. 56): but the next year a fresh insurrection 
was excited by Aristobulus himself, who had also 
made his escape from Rome : and though this 
was again put down by Gabinius and his lieu- 
tenant, M. Antony, and Aristobulus a second time 
made prisoner, yet as soon as the arms of the 
proconsul were occupied in an expedition to 
Egypt, Alexander once more assembled a large 
army, and invaded Judaea. Nor were the Jewish 
governors able to oppose his progress : but on the 
return of Gabinius from Egypt, he was quickly de- 
feated and put to flight. Previous to this, the Ro- 
man general had changed the form of the govern- 
ment of Judaea, and deprived the high-priest of 
the supreme authority, which he transferred to j 
five provincial councils or sanhedrims. Antipater, 
however, appears to have maintained his former 
power and influence ; but neither he nor Hyrcanus 
were able to prevent the plunder of the temple and 
its sacred treasures by Crassus, who succeeded 
Gabinius in the command of Syria. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war between Pompey and 
Caesar (b. c. 49), the latter at first sought to 
effect a diversion against his rival in the East, by 
inducing Aristobulus to set up anew his claim to 
the throne of Judaea : but Hyrcanus was saved 
from this threatened danger, for Aristobulus was 
poisoned by the partizans of Pompey, and his son, 
Alexander, put to death by Scipio at Antioch. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Hyrcanus, or rather 
Antipater in his name, rendered such important 
services to Caesar during the Alexandrian war 
(b. c. 47), that the dictator, on his return from 
Egypt, settled the affairs of Judaea entirely in ac- 
cordance with their wishes, re-established the mon- 
archical form of government, and restored Iiyr- 
canus to the sovereign power, though Vith the 
title only of high-priest, while Antipater, under 
the name of procurator of Judaea, possessed all 
the real authority. A striking proof of this oc- 
curred soon after : Ilerod, the younger son of An- 
tipater, whom he had made governor of Gali- 
lee, being accused of having committed needless 
severities in the administration of his province, 
Hyrcanus was induced to bring him to trial before 
the sanhedrim : but as soon as he saw that the 
adverse party were disposed to condemn him, he 
gave private warning to him to withdraw from 
Jerusalem. The young prince complied, but hav- 
ing soon after obtained by the favour of Sextus 
Caesar the government of Coele-Syria, he ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem at the head of an army ; 
and it was only by the prayers and entreaties of 


his lather and brother ,»that he qrttPgfdiibed to de- 
sist from the enterprise. The ££s|)le and spiritless 
qparacter of Hyrcanus was still more strongly dis- 
played shortly after, when he acquiesced first in the 
assassination of Antipater, who was poisoned by 
Malichus, and again in the vengeance exacted for 
his death by Herod, who caused Malichus to be 
assassinated almost before the eye#of Hyrcanus. 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 5 — 9, 11, B. J. i. 8 — 11.) 

From this time forth Hyroanus bestowed upon 
the youthful Herod the same favour, and conceded 
to him the same unlimited influence that had been 
enjoyed by his father, Antipater: he also be- 
trothed to the young prince his grand-daughter, 
the beautiful Mariamne. 

When the battle of Philippi (b. c. 42) had 
rendered M. Antony supreme arbiter of the affairs 
of the East, both Hyrcanus and Herod hastened 
to pay their court to him, and obtained from 
him the confirmation of their power. It was not . 
long, however, before this was suddenly overthrown 
from an unexpected quarter. Pacorus, the son of 
the Parthian king Orodes I., had invaded Syria 
with a mighty army (b. c. 40), and overrun a 
great part of that province, when Antigonus, the 
surviving son of Aristobulus, applied to him for 
aid in recovering his father’s throne. Neither 
Hyrcanus nor the sons of Antipater were able to 
oppose the force sent by the Parthian prince against 
Jerusalem, and they took refuge in the fortress of 
Baris, from whence Hyrcanus and Phasael were 
soon after decoyed under pretence of negotiation, 
and made prisoners by the faithless Jmrbarians. 
Hyrcanus had his ears cut off, by order of Aris- 
tobulus, in order for ever to incapacitate him from 
resuming the high-priesthood, and was then sent a 
prisoner to Seleuceia, on the Tigris. Here, how- 
ever, he was treated with much liberality by the 
Parthian king, and allowed to live in perfect free- 
dom at Babylon, where the oriental Jews received 
him with the utmost distinction, and where he led 
a life of dignified repose for some years. But 
when he at length received an invitation from 
Herod, who had meanwhile established himself 
firmly on the throne of Judaea, and married his 
betrothed Mariamne, the old man could not resist 
his desire to return to Jerusalem, and having ob- 
tained the consent of the Parthian king, he re- 
paired to the court of Ilerod. He was received 
with every demonstration of respect by that mon- 
arch, to whom he could no longer be an object of 
apprehension, nor does it appear that any change 
took place in the conduct of Herod towards him, 
until after the battle of Actium, when the king 
who was naturally suspicious of the disposition of 
Augustus towards himself, deemed it prudent to 
remove the only person whose claim to the throne 
might appear preferable to his own. It is not un- 
likely that the feeble old man, who was now above 
eighty years of age, might really havo been in- 
duced to tamper in the intrigues of his daughter 
Alexandra ; but whether true or false, a charge was 
brought against him of a treasonable correspond- 
ence with Malchus, king of Arabia, and on this 
pretext he was put to death, b. c. 30. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 12, 13, xv. 2, 6, B. J. i. 12, 13, 22 ; 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 26.) [E. H. B.] 

HYRIEUS ('Tptfifc), a son of Poseidon and 
Alcyone, was king of Hyria in Boeotia, and mar- 
ried to the nymph Clonio, by whom he became the 
father of Nycteus, Lycus, and Orion. (Apollod. 



iii. 10. §1; Jlfgfn. fab. T95; Schol. ad Horn. 11. 
xviii. 46G.) Inspecting his treasures see A 
MB DBS. , „« [L. S. 

HYRMINE ('Tpfilvri), a daughter of Neleus, 
or Nycteus, or, according to others, of Epeius and 
Anaxiroe. She was the wife of Phorbas, and the 
mother of Augeas and Actor. (Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 173 * Paus. V. 1. $ 4 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 303.) The Argonaut Tiphys is likewise called 
a sort of Phorbas and Hyrmine. (Hygin. Fab. 
14.) LL. S.] 

HYRNK'TIIO (‘TppijfcJ), a daughter of Teme- 
nus, and wife of Deiphontes. Her tomb and a 
heroum, with a sacred grove, were shown at Epi- 
daurus and Argos. (Paus. ii. 23, § 3, 28. § 3 ; 
Apollod. ii. 8. <$ 5.) [L. S.j 

II Y'RTACUS ( v YpTaKos), a Trojan, the hus- 
band of Arisbc, and father of Asius and Nisus, who 
are hence called Ilyrtacides. (Horn. II. ii. 837, 

* &c. ; Apollod. iii. 12, $ 5 ; Virg. Aen. ix. 177, 406.) 
A second personage of this name occurs in Virgil. 
(Aen. v. 4.92.) [L. S.j 

I1YSMON ("T (Tfitev), an Eleian athlete, who 
began when a boy to practise the pentathlon as a 
cure for rheumatism, and who was victorious in that 
kind of contest, once in the Olympian games, and 
once in the Nemean : from the Isthmian gjimes the 
Eleians were excluded. His statue in the Altis at 
Olympia, representing him .as holding old-fashioned 
halteres , was the work of Cleon. (Paus. vi. 3. $ 4.) 
[Cleon. J [P. S.j 

IIYSTASPES ('TaTdarirrji ; in Persian, Gosh- 
tasp, Gustasp, Histasp, or Wistasp). 1. The son 
of Area mes, and father of Darcius I., was a member 
of the Persian royal house of the Achaemenidae. 
He was satrap of Persia under Cambyses, and pro- 
bably under Cyrus also. He accompanied Cyrus 
on his expedition against the Massagetne ; but he 
was sent back to Persia, to keep watch over his 
eldest son Dareius, whom Cyrus, in consequence of 
a dream, suspected of meditating treason. [Da- 
REius.] Resides Dareius, Hystaspes had two 
sons, Artabanus and Artancs. (Herod, i. 209, 
210, iii. 70, iv. 83, vii. 221.) Ammianus Mar- 
celiinus (xxiii. 6) makes him a chief of the Ma- 
gians, and tells a story of his studying in India 
under the Brahmins. His name occurs in the 
inscriptions at Persepolis. (Grotefcnd, Bcilagc zu 
llccreti's Ideal.) 

2. The son of Dareius I. and Atossa, commanded 
%e Bactrians and Sacac in the army of his brother 
Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 64.) [P. S.J 


I. J. 

IACCHUS ( y Io x^os), the solemn name of the 
mystic Bacchus at Athens and Eleusis. The 
Phrygian Bucchus was looked upon in the Kleusinian 
mysteries as a child, and os such he is described as 
the son of Dcfneter (Deo or Calligeneia) and Zeus, 
and as the brother of Cora, that is, the male Cora 
or Corns. (Aristop^ llan. 338 ; Soph. Antig. 1121, 
&c. ; Orph. Hymn. 51, 11.) His name was de- 
rived from the boisterous festive song which is 
likewise called Iacchus. (Aristoph. Ran. 321, 
400 ; llcrod. viii. 65 ; Arrian, Anab. ii. 16.) From 
these statements (comp. Schol. ad Aristofih. Ran. 
326), it is clear that the ancients distinguished 
Iacchus, the son of Zeus and Dcmeter, from the 
Theban Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of Zeus and 
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Semele, nay, in some traditions Iacchus is called a 
son of BaJihus, but in others th$ two are con- 
founded an<l identified. (Soph. Antig. 1115, &c.,4H 
1154 ; Strab. x. p. 468 ; Virg. Eclog. vi. 15 ; Ov. 
Met. iv. 15.) lie is also identified with the infernal 
Zagreus, the son of Zeus and Persephone. (Schol. 
ad Find. Isthm. vii. 3, ad Eurip. Orest. 952, ad 
Aristojdi. Ran. 401, 479 ; Arrian, l. c.) At Athens 
a statue of Iacchus, bearing a torch in his hand, 
was seen by the side of those of Demeter and Cora. 
(Paus. i. 2. § 4, 37. $ 3.) At the celebration of the 
great Kleusinian mysteries in honour of Demeter, 
Persephone, and Iacchus, the statue of the last di- 
vinity, carrying a torch and adorned with a myrtle 
wreath, was carried on the sixth day of the festival 
(the 20th of Boedromion) from the temple of De- 
meter across the Thriasian plain to Eleusis, accom- 
panied by a numerous and riotous procession of the 
initiated, who sang the Iacchus, carried mystic 
baskets, and danced amid the sounds of cvmbals 
and trumpets. (Schol. ad Find. Isthm. vii. 3; Plut. 
Themist. 15, CamiU. 19 ; Herod, yi’i. 65 ; A then, 
v. p. 213 ; Virg. Georg, i. 166.) In some traditions 
Iacchus is described as the companion of Baubo or 
Babo, at the time when she 'endeavoured to cheer 
the mourning Demeter by lascivious gestures ; and 
it is perhaps in reference to this Iacchus that 
Suidas and Ilosychius call IacchuB tfpoos ns. [L. S.j 

JACO'BUS (Ta>c&>§os). 1. Of Alexandria, 

called Psych fustus or Psycochristus, a physi- 
cian who lived in the reign of the emperor Leo I. 
Thrax (a. ». 457 — 474), mentioned by Photius 
( Bi/d. Cod. 242), and by Tillemont, who h.os sup- 
plied many references respecting him. (Hist, des 
Enip. vol. vi. 376.) 

2. Bara da ecs. [See No. 7.] 

3. Bishop of Batne or Bat.vab (Bdnnj or 
B arral), a town now called Saruj, in the district of 
Sarug or Saruj, in Osrhoenc, about 30 miles E. of 
Birtha, on the Euphrates. Jacobus is variously 
designated from his bishopric Batnaeus and Sa- 
RUtiENSis. lie is also called Sapiens or the 
Wise. He was born about a. d. 452, at Carta- 
mum, near the Euphrates. His parents had long 
been childless, and his birth was regarded as an 
answer to prayer. When he grew up he became 
eminent for learning and eloquence, and when in 
his 68th year a. ii. 519, was chosen bishop of 
Batnae. l ie died in less than three years after his 
elevation to the bishopric, a. n. 522, aged 70. He 
has been charged by Rcnaudot with holding the 
Monophysite doctrine, but Asscmani defends him 
from the charge, and vindicates his orthodoxy. Ilis 
works, of 4 which many are extant, were written in 
Syriac : they comprehended a Liturgy , of which a 
Latin version is given by Renaudot; a Baptismal 
Service ; Homilies , some in prose and some metrical ; 
on the saints of the Old and New Testament, and 
the incarnation, death, burial, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ ; and letters. A letter, which he wrote 
luring an invasion of the eastern frontier by the 
Persian king, Cavades, or Cabadis,in the beginning 
of the 6th century, encouraged the inhabitants to 
resist -the invaders. The memory of Jacobus is 
reverenced both in the Maronite and Jacobite 
churches. lie is not to be confounded with the 
Jacobus, a Syrian saint, mentioned by Procopius 
(de Bello Fersico , i. 7) who lived about half a 
century before the bishop of Batnae. (Assemani, 

Bibl. Client, vol. i. p. 274, 283, &c. ; Rcnaudot, 
Liturgiae Orientates, voL ii. p. 356, &c. ; Cave, 
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Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 525 ; Acta Sanctor. Aug. vol. ii. nearly sixty years, dying A . J >. ^10. He was 
p. 161.) perhaps present at a synod convened by the patri- 

4. A monk of the monastery of Coccinob aphis, arch of the Jacobites a. d. 706 ; but the passage in 
about the time of the emperor Alexius Comnenus which this is recorded is obscure and ambiguous* 
(a. d.. 1081 — 1118). He was a man of great Ilis memory is highly reverenced, and he has a 
learning and an elegant writer. Several of his place in the calendar both of the Maronite and 
homilies are extant in MS., and one of them. In Jacobite churches, and his opinions are cited with 
Natwitatem B. Marine , is given both in the ori- great regard by subsequent • Syriac ^writers. He 
ginal Greek and in a Latin version, in the A uctarium wrote Commentaries on the Scriptures , and a Com- 
Novum of CombeHs, vol. i. p. 1583. Allatius mentary on the I sagoife of Porphyry ; also a work 


ascribes this homily, but with hesitation, to another 
Jacobus, archbishop of Bulgaria, who lived about 
the middle of the 13th centurv. (Fabric. Bib/. 
Graee. vol. x. pp.277, 278, 278, 282, 318, vol. xi. 
p. 637 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. ii. p. 1 86.) 

5. Commentator. [See No. 8. J 

6. Diaconus (the Deacon) or of Edessa. It 
is doubtful of what church Jacobus was deacon. 
Baronius contends for Heliopolis in Code- Syria, 
but Pagi and Assemani think he belonged rather 
to Edessa. He appears to have lived about the 
middle of the 5th century, and is known only as 


called Chronieon , or Atmales , which is not known 
to be extant ; a Liturgy ; a Baptismal Service ; 
Ecclesiastical Canons , and Lcttem. He was the 
author of a Syriac Grammar, and to him is ascribed 
the restoration of the purity of the Syriac tongue, 
which had begun to degenerate. He translated the 
Pruei/icamenta , Analytical and De Elocutione Ora- 
tnria of Aristotle, and the Homiliae Epithroniae of 
Severus of Antioch ; and, perhaps, the works of 
some other of the Greek fathers. Several of his 
works are extant : a Latin version of his Liturgy 


is given in the Liturgiae Oricntales (vol. ii. p. 371) 
the author of Vita S. Pelagian Meretricis Antiochiac. of Renaudot, who has impugned the orthodoxy of 
u I he Life of Saint Pelagia, the Harlot of Antioch,” I Jacobus, but he is vindicated by Assemani. (Re- 


written in Greek, of which a Latin version, by one 
Eustachius, is given by Surius, in his De Prohat is 
Sanctorum Vitis , ad diem VIII. Octnhr. The little 
that is known of Jacobus is gleaned from this work. 
(Compare Baronius, Annul. Eccles. ad Ann. 451, 
cap. cxxvii. ; Pagi, Critice in Hi run in m ; Assemani, 
BJA. Orient, vol. i. p.258.) 

7. Of Edessa, the elder, called also by a Latin- 
ized form of his Syrian cognomen IIaradaki's, 
and by the Greeks Zanzalus (Zav^aAus ), a word 
which N icephorus Callisti interprets as meaning 
“ poor,” was originally a monk in the monastery 
of Phasilta, and was elevated to the bishopric of 


naudot, Liturgiae Orientates , 1. c., and notes on pp. 
380, Sic. ; Assemani, liihl. Orient, vol. i. p. 468, 
iVe. ; Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 524.) 

J). Of Edessa, the Deacon. [See No. 6.] 

10. Interprks E union cm. [See No. 8. j 
M.uint.s or the Great. iSeo No. 13.] 

12. Of Nimi’za ( Niyovfa ), a Syrian hermit, 
whose austerities are described in the Philotheus 
of Thcodoret. Jacobus was living, and above ninety 
years of age, when Thcodoret wrote the work, to- 
wards the middle of the 5th century. (Theodor. 
Phil,, the ‘is s. Histuria Iteligiosa , c. 25.) 

13. Of Nisims, commonly designated Mahnos, 


Edessa A. n. 541. He took a leading part in the ! the Great (6 giyav, Thcodoret.), was born at Nisi- 
Monophysite council, in which Paulus was elected 1 
patriarch of Antioch of their party. He succeeded 
in uniting the various subdivisions of the Mono- 
physites into one sect, and they have received from 
him the name of Jacobites. He died a. d. 578. The 
Ncstorians speak of him as patriarch of the Jacob- 
ites, but this is not correct : he never attained nnv 


bis, or, .ns it is sometimes called, Antiocheia ad Myg- 
donittm or Mygdonicn, an important town of the 
Eastern Empire in Mesopotamia on the frontier 
toward Persia. The time of his birth is not ascer- 
tained ; it was pmliably in the latter half of the 
thin! century, lie embraced a lift? of solitude and 
asceticism, living on the mountains, sleeping in 


higher dignity than that of bishop of Edessa ; the i thickets and under the open sky in spring, summer, 
error has probably arisen from his great influence in , and autumn, and seeking the shelter of a cave 
his party, and from his having given name to them, j during the rigour of the winter. Thcodoret 
Both Jacobites and Nestorians have the most ab- | ascribes to him the gift of prophecy and other mi- 

stories respecting him: the! raculous powers. After a journey into Persia, 


Jacobites affirm that he ordained two patriarchs, 
one archbishop, twenty bishops, and a hundred 
thousand priests and deacons : the Nestorians that 
lie ordained eighty thousand priests and deacons. 
He has a place in the calendar of the Jacobites. 
He composed an AnajAiora or Liturgy , of which a 


apparently to promote the spread of Christianity 
there, and to encourage its professors, lie returned 
to the neighbourhood of Nisibis, of which he was 
afterwards made bishop. On this appointment he 
left his solitude for the city, but continued his 
hard fare and coarse clothing. He was the friend 


Latin version is given in the Liturgiae Orientates of and lienefactor of the poor, the guard ian of widows 

l :: — ooo r* . i .i y o 


Renaudot, vol. ii. p. 333. Cave and others ascribe 
to him the Catechesis of the Jacobites, which is 
one of their symbolic books ; but Assemani has 
shown that it is of later date. (Niccph. Callist. 
II. E. xviii. 52 ; Assemani, liihl. Orient, vol. ii. p. 
62, Ac. ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. i. p. 524 ; Renaudot, 
l.c. and notes on p. 342.) 


and orphans, and the protector of the injured. 
The famous Ephraem, when expelled from home by 
his father, an idolatrous priest, because he refused 
to participate in his idolatrous practices, found a 
refuge with Jacobus. The Menaea of the Greeks 
ascribe to him the conversion itf many idolaters. 
If this statement has any foaRdation in fact, it 


o. Uf Edessa, the younger, known also by the may possible have reference to hit journey into 
designations of Doctor, and Commentator, and Persia already mentioned. According to Gennadius, 
ntekprks LtimoRt.'M. He appears to have been he was one of the sufferers in the great persecution 
appomted to the bishopric of Edessa a. n. 65 1 . The under the successors of Diocletian. Jacobus attended 
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(e. g. Fabricius) have affirmed that he took part as 
an author in the Arian controversy, founding thei 
assertion on a passage of Athanasius. (Ad Epia- 
copoa Aegypti et Lyfdac Epistola Eneyclica contra 
Arianos t sometimes cited as Contra A riatios, c 
8 ; Opera, vol. i. p. 278, ed. Benedict in.) Bu 

what Athanasius says is, that the writings of th< 
heretics were apparently so orthodox, that if they 
had been written by such men as “ Jacobus and th 
rest from Mesopotamia," there would be no ground 
for reading them with suspicion — a statemen 
which by no means asserts that he wrote any 
thing on the question. The name of Jacobus 
appears among those subscribed to the decrees o: 
the council of Antioch, a. n. 841 (Labbe, vol. ii. 
col. 585) ; but there are several difficulties con- 
nected with the history of this council. 

The most remarkable incident in the life o 
Jacobus was the siege of Nisibis by the Persians 
under their king. Sapor II. The siege was vigo- 
rously pressed, but the defence was equally well 
conducted, the brave citizens being animated by 
the exhortations of their bishop. At length the 
crisis of their fate seemed to be at hand, when 
Jacobus, at the entreaty of his disciple Kphraem 
and others, ascended the walls and prayed for the 
deliverance of tho city. A swarm of gnats or mos- 
quitoes and other insects, which just afterwards 
attacked the besiegers, made their horses restive, 
and other wise produced such annoyance as, with 
other things, to compel them to raise the siege, 
was considered as an answer to this prayer. Tin 
citizens regarded Jacobus as their deliverer ; and 
when he died, apparently soon after, he was buried 
in the city. The time of the siege is disputed : 
Nisibis was twice vainly attacked by Sapor, a. i>. 
888 and 350. The author of the ( 'Iron icon Edea- 
senum given by Assemani ( Biblioth. Orient, vol. i. 
p. 887, &c.), and Dionysius, patriarch of the 
Jacobites, in his Syriac Chronicle, quoted in the 
same work, place his death in A. i>. 388, which 
would determine the first of the two sieges to be 
the one at which he signalised himself ; but we 
have seen that he was probably at the council 
of Antioch in a. d. 341 ; and there is reason to 
believe, with Tillemont, that the second siege is the 
one referred to, and that the Syrians have ante- 
dated the death of Jacobus. The character of 
Jacobus, as drawn by Theodoret, is very amiable. 
The miracles ascribed to him, even when punitive, 
fare described as dictated or tempered by mercy, 
except perhaps in the case of the celebrated Arius, 
whose opportune death is ascribed by the author 
of a spurious passage in Theodoret to the prayer of 
Jacobus that God would preserve the church from 
the calamity (so it was considered) of that reputed 
heretic's restoration. [ Arius. J 

Whether Jacobus wrote any thing is much dis- 
puted. Jerome, who mentions him in his Chro- 
nicon , does not notice him in his book /A 1 l ’iris 
Itluatrifnu f and Theodoret, from whom we obtain 
the amplest detail of his life, does not speak of his 
writings. KbedJesu, in his account of the Syriac 
ecclesiastical wriftrs, is also silent respecting him. 
On the pother hand, Gennndius (/A? 1 7m Illua- 
tribus) ascribes to him a work in twenty-six parts, 
or perhaps twenty-six distinct works, of most of 
which he gives the titles. They were in Syriac, 
according to him. Among them was a Chronicon , 
which Gennadius describes as less curiously minute 
than those of the Greeks, but more accurate and , 
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trustworthy, as resting on the Scriptures. Gpnna- 
dius accounts for Jerome's silence respecting Ja- 
cobus by supposing that Jerome, when he wrote his 
De Viris Jllusiribm , was ignorant of Syriac, and^ 
that the works of Jacobus had “ not yet ” (necdum) 
been translated ; an expression which seems to 
imply that when Gennadius wrote they had been 
translated. Assemani supposes that Gennadius 
has ascribed to Jacobus of Nisibis the works 
of another Syrian of the same name [Jacobus, 
No. 3, Batnaeus, or Sakugknsis], and per- 
haps of some others. Several Syriac and one 
Arabic manuscript, chiefly of homilies, by a writer 
or writers vaguely described as “ Mar. Jacobus,” 

“ Sanctus Jacobus,” “Jacobus Syrus,” are enu- 
merated in the Cutalogua MStarum Angliae et 
Hit undue. In some of these MSS. the writings 
are mingled with those of Kphraem, who was, as 
we have seen, the protege and pupil of Jacobus of 
Nisibis ; but whether the writer may be correctly 
identified with .James of Nisibis is not clear. A 
volume published at Rome, fol. 175G, is mentioned . 
by Ilarlcs under the title of S. A acrid Episcopi 
Ambeni Sermoues , Armenice, et Lutine cum Brae- • 
fitionc , A oils, et Jtissertaiione de A sect is. Omnia 
nunc primum in tucem prodierunt. The works 
comprehend a series of discourses addressed by 
Jacobus to Gregorius Illuminator, or Gregory the 
Apostle of Armenia [Gregorius, No. 6), and a 
Synodical Letter. The genuineness of the Discourses 
is strenuously contended for by Antonelli, their 
editor, and by Galland, who has inserted them and 
the Letter, both the Armenian text and the Latin 
version, in the fifth volume of his Bibliotheca 
But rum ; and it is remarkable that Assemani, 
who had been informed that the works were ex- 
tant in MS. in the library of the Armenian con- 
vent of St. Antony at Venice, retracts, in the 
Addenda et Corrigenda to the first volume of his 
Bibliotheca (Jrunhdis, the opinion he had expressed 
in the body of his work, that James was not an 
author at all, ami that Gennadius had confounded 
.Jacobus of Nisibis with Jacobus of Sarug [No. 3); 
and admits the genuineness both of the Discourses 
and the Synodical Letter ; going in this beyond 
Antonelli and Galland, who doubt the genuineness 
of the Letter. The subjects of the Discourses agree 
to a considerable extent, but not wholly, with the 
list given by Gennadius. The difficulty arising 
from their lieing extant in the Armenian and not 
in the Syriac language, which was the vernacular 
tongue of the writer, and in which Gennadius says 
they were written, is met by the supposition that, 
as being addressed to an Armenian prelate, they 
were written in the Armenian tongue ; or that 
being written in Syriac, but sent immediately into 
Armenia, they were at once translated, and the 
original neglected and lost. Their not being ex- 
taut .in any other language is thought to account 
for tiieir being unknown to, and unnoticed by, 
Jerome, Theodoret, and Photius. 

Jacobus is commemorated in the Martyrologium 
>f the Romish Church on the 15th July ; in the 
Mcmiogium of the Greeks on the 31st Oct. ; in the 
i Synaaurium of the Maronites on the 13th Janaary, 
and in that of the Coptic Church on the 18th of 
he month Tybi. The Syrians still profess to 
point out at Nisibis the original burial-place where 
he was laid. (Hieronyra. Chron .; Athanae. Lc.; 
Gcnnad. 1. c. ; Philostorg. H. E. iii. 23 ; Theodoret. 
ILE. i. 7 ; ii. 26. (ed. Vales, 30, ed. Schulz) $ Bhi- 
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lotheus s. Historia Rdigiosa, c. 1 ; Theodoras Lector, 
II. E. i. 10 ; Theophanes, Chronog. pp. 16, 28, cd. 
Paris, pp. 29, 52, ed. Bonn ; Niceph. Callisti, 
“ H.E. ix. 28, xv. 22 ; Labbe, Concilia , ll. cc. ; Cave, 
Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 189, ed. Oxford, 1740 — 
1743 ; Ondin, De Scriptor. Ecdes. vol.i. col. 321, 
322; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. vii. p. 2(50, Ac.; 
Fabric. Bill. Grae «. vol. ix. p. 299 ; Boliandus, 
Acta Sanctorum Julil, vol. iv. p. 28, &c; Assemani, 
Biblioth. Oriental, vol i. p. 1 7, &c.) 

14. Psvchristus or Psycochristus. [See 
No. l.J 

15. Sapiens, or the Wise. [See No. 3.] 

16. Sariwbxsis, or of Sari g. |See No. 3.] 

17. A Syrian monk, disciple of the monk Maro 
or Maron (from whom, indirectly, the Maronites 
of Syria derive their name), and a contemporary of 
the ecclesiastical historian Theodoret, who has 
given a long account of him in his Fhilotheus. He 
became 60 eminent for his sanctity, that the em- 
peror Leo 1. Thrax, when he wished to gather 
the opinions of the leading ecclesiastics as to the 
validity of the election of Timotheus Aelums, 
patriarch of Alexandria, about a. d. 460, wrote 
to the various prelates of the Eastern church, and 
to Jacobus, Symeon Stylites, and Baradatus, all 
three eminent ascetics, for their judgment in the 
matter. The answer of Jacobus is described 
by Photius as written with great simplicity of 
style, but full of the Holy Spirit and of wisdom. 
Jacobus and Theodoret were united by the closest 
ties of friendship ; and when Jacobus died, he was 
buried in the same tomb with his friend. The 
year of Jacobus' death is not stated : he was still 
alive in 460, when he replied to Leo’s letter ; but 
as he is said not to have very long survived Theo- 
doret, who died a. d. 457 or 450, he must have 
died soon after 460, if not in that year. (Theo- 
doret, Fhilotluns e. Hist. Hclig., c. 21 ; Kvagr. 
//. E. ii. 9; Theodor. Lector, II. E. i. 1 1 ; Theoph. 
Chronog. p. 96, ed. Paris, p. 1 7 3, ed. Bonn ; Pho- 
tius, Bill. Cod. 228, 229 ; Cave, Ilist. Lilt. vol. i. 
p. 406, ed. Oxford, 1740 ; Assemani, Bill. Orient. 
voL i. p. 255.) 

18. Zanzaixs. [See No. 7.] 

Other Jacobi arc mentioned in the Bibliotheca 
Graeca of Fabricius, vol. x. 236 (and see index to 
Fabricius) ; in the BifAiotheca Oriental is of Asse- 
mani ; and in the Acta Sanctorum ; but they do 
not require distinct notice. The name appears to 
have been chiefly prevalent in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and scarcely to have extended to the 
westward of those countries. [J. C. M.J 

JACO'BUS, a patronus causarum at Constanti- 
nople, was one of the commission of sixteen, headed 
by Tribonian, who were employed by Justinian 
(a. d. 530 — 533) to compile the Digest. (Const. 
Tanta, § 9.) [J. T. G.] 

FADES, statuary. [Silanion.] 

IAEIKA ('Idstpa), one of the daughters of 
Nereus and 'Doris. (Horn. II. xviii. 42; Ilygin. 
Fab. Praefat.) Another person of this name occurs 
in Virg. Aen. ix. 673. [L. S.J 

IA'LEMUS (’IdAe/xos), a similar personification 
to that of Linus, and hence also called a son of 
Apollo and Calliope, and the inventor of the song 
Ialemus, which was a kind of dirge, or at any rate 
a song of a very serious and mournful character, 
and is only mentioned as sung on most melancholy 
occasions. (Aeschyl. Suppl. 106 ; Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 109, Suppl, 283.) In later times this kind 
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of poetry lost its popularity, and was ridiculed by 
the comic poets. Ialemus then became synonymous 
with cold and frosty poetry, and was used in this 
sense proverbially. (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1375, 
ad Apollon. Ithvd. iv. 1304 ; Zenob. iv. 39.) [L. S.J 
IA'LMENUS ('ld\p*vo$) t a son of Ares and 
Astyoche, and brother of Ascalaphus of the Boeo- 
tian Orchomenos. (Horn. II. ii. 512, &c.) Others 
call him an Argive and a son of Lycus and Pernis 
(Ilygin. Fab. 97, 159), and mention him among 
the Argonauts (Apollod. i. 9. § 16) and the 
suitors of Helena. (Apollod. iii. 10. $ 8 ; Paus. 
ix. 37, in fin.) After the destruction of Troy, he 
is said to have wandered about with the Orchome- 
ninns on the Pontus, and to have founded colonies 
on the coast of Colchis. (Strab. ix. p. 416 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 272.) [L. S.J 

lA'LYSUS (’IdAwros), a son of Cercaphus and 
Cydippc or Lysippe, and grandson of Helios. He 
was a brother of Lindus and Cameiras, in con- 
junction with whom he possessed the island of 
Rhodes, where he was regarded as the founder of 
the town of Ialysus. Pindar calls him the eldest 
among the three brothers. ( Olymp . vii. 74, with 
the Schol. ; Diod. v. 57 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
315.) Ialysus was represented as a hero in a very 
famous painting by Protogenes. [L. S.] 

IAMBE (’ldg6rj) t a Thracian woman, daughter 
of «Pan and Echo, and a slave of Metaneira, the 
wife of Hippothoon. Others call her a slave of 
Coleus. The extravagant hilarity displayed at the 
festivals of Demeter in Attica was traced to her ; 
for it is said that, when Demeter, in her wander- 
ings in search of her daughter, arrived in Attica, 
lanibe cheered the mournful goddess by her jokes, 
(Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 202 ; Apollod. i. 5. $ 1 ; 
Diod. v. 4; Phot. BiU. Cod. 239. p. 319, ed. 
Bekkcr ; Schol. ad Nicand. Alejciph. 134.) She 
was believed to have given the name to Iambic 
poetry ; for some said that she hung herself in con- 
sequence of the cutting speeches in which she had 
indulged, and others that she had cheered Deraeter 
bv a dance in the Iambic metre. (Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1684.) [L. S.J 

IAMBLICHUS (’IdfitfAixoj), one of the phy- 
larchs, or petty princes of the Arab tribe of the 
Emesenes. (Strab. xvi. p. 753.) He was the son 
of Sampsiceramus, and is first mentioned by Cicero 
in a despatch, which he sent from Home to Cilicia 
in u. c. 51, and in which he states that lamblichus 
had sent him intelligence respecting the movements ^ 
of the Parthians, and he speaks of him as well 
disposed to the republic. (Cic. ad Earn. xv. I.) 
In the war between Octavianus and Antony in b.c. 
31, lamblichus supported the cause of the latter ; but 
after Cn. Domitius had gone over to Octavianus, 
Antony became suspicious of treachery, and accord- 
ingly put lamblichus to death by torture, along with 
several others. (Dion Cass. 1. 13.) It appears, more- 
over, that Antony’s suspicions had been excited 
against lamblichus by the charges of his own brother . 
Alexander, who obtained the sovereignty after his 
brother’s execution, but was shortly afterwards 
deprived of it by Octavianus, ttlten by the latter 
to Rome to grace his triumph, and then put to 
death. ( Ibid. Ii. 2.) At a later period (u. c. 20), 
the son of lamblichus, who bore the same name, 
obtained from Augustus the restoration of his 
father’s dominions. (Ibid. liv. 9.) 

IAMBLICHUS (Tdf/u$A<xo*). 1. A Syrian 
who lived in the time of the emperor Trajan. He 
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was educated at Babylon, and did not become ac- 
quainted with the Greek language till a late period 
of his life. After having lived at Babylon for a 
number of years, he was taken prisoner and sold as 
a slave to a Syrian, who, however, appears to have 
set him free again. He is said to have acquired 
such a perfect knowledge of Greek, that he even 
distinguished himself as a rhetorician. (Suidas, 
s. v. ‘I(f/u€Aixo$ ; Schol. ad Phot. Bibl. Cod. 94, p. 
73, ed. Bekker.) He was the author of a love 
story in Greek, which, if not the earliest, was at 
least one of the first productions of this kind in 
Greek literature. It bore the title BaSvAuvtKd, 
and contained the story of two lovers, Sinonis and 
Ilhodancs. According to Suidas, it consisted of 
39 books; but Photius (Bibl. Cod. 94), who gives 
a tolerably full epitome of the work, mentions only 
17. (Comp. Phot. HM. Cod. 166; Suid. s. vv. 
yappos , <pd<rpa.) A perfect copy of the work in 
MS. existed down to the vear 1671, when it was 
destroyed by fire. A few fragments of the original 
work are still extant, and a new one of some 
length has recently been discovered by A. Mai. 
(A or. Collect. Script. Vet. vol. ii. p. 349, Ac.) The 
epitome of Photius and the fragments are collected 
in Chardon de la Itochctte’s Af clan yes de Critv/ue 
ct de Philoloffie , pp. 18, Ac., 34, Ac., 53, &c., and 
in I'assow's Corpus Erode, vol. i. ; comp. Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace. vol. viii. p. 15*2, Ac. ; Vossius, De 
Hist. Grace, p. 275, cd. Westermann. 

2. A celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, was 
born at Chalcis in Coele- Syria, and was perhaps a 
descendant of No. 1. He was a pupil of Anatolius 
and Porphyrius. Respecting his life wp know 
very little beyond the fact that he resided in Syria 
till his death, making every year an excursion to 
the hot springs of (iadara. He died in the reign 
of Constantine the Great, and probably before a. i>. 
333. (Suidas, s. v. 'lap€Atxos ; Kunnpius, lamhlich.) 
He had studied with great zeal the philosophy of 
Pluto and Pythagoras, and was also acquainted with 
the theology and philosophy of the Chuldoeans and 
Egyptians. The admiration which he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries was so great that they 
declared him to be equal to Plato himself, and that 
the difference of time was the only' one existing 
between them. (Julian, Orat. iv. p. 146, Epist. 
40.) We cannot join in this admiration, for al- 
though he pretended to be a follower of Plato, his 
Platonism was so much mixed up with notions and 
doctrines derived from the Hast, and with those of 
other Greek philosophers, especially Pythagoras, 
that it may justly be termed a syncretic philosophy. 
By means of this philosophy, which was further 
combined with a great deal of the superstition of 
the time, he endeavoured to oppose and check the 
progress of Christianity. He did not acquiesce in 
the doctrine's of the earlier New Plutonists, Por- 
phyrius and Plotinus, who regarded the perception 
and comprehension of the Deity, by means of ecsta- 
sies, as the object of all philosophy; but his opinion 
was that man could be brought into direct commu- 
nion with the Deity through the medium of thcurgic 
rites and ceremonies, whence he attached parti- 
cular importance to mysteries, initiations, and the 
like. 

Iamblichus was the author of a considerable 
number of works, of which a few only have come 
down to us. The most important among them ore : 

1 . Tit pi TlvBay 6pov alpiatus, on the philosophy of 
Pythagoras. It was intended as a preparation for 
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the study of Plato, and consisted originally of ten 
books, of which five only are extant. The first of 
them, entitled Ilepl rod TIvOayopiKoS fitov , contains 
a detailed account of the life of Pythagoras and his 
school, but is an uncritical qampilation from earlier 
works ; as however these works are lost, the compila- 
tion of Iamblichus is not without its peculiar value 
to us. This life of Pythagoras was first edited 
by J. Arcerius Theodoretus in Greek and Latin, 
Franekcr, 1598, 4to. The most recent and best 
editions are those of L. Kuster (Amsterdam, 1707, 
4to.) and Th. Kiessling (Leipzig, 1815, 2 vols. 
8 vo.) The second book, entitled TlporptirriKol 
A 6yoi tls <f>iAo(ro<plav t forms a sort of introduction 
to the study of Plato, and is, like the former, for 
the most part compiled from the works of earlier 
writers, and almost without any plan or system. 
The last chapter contains an explanation of 39 
Pythagorean symbols. The first edition is that of 
Arcerius Theodoretus, and the best that of Th. 
Kiessling, Leipzig, 1813, 8vo. The third book is 
entitled IT tpl Koivr^s paOrjpMTiKrjs iirurrri/xris, and 
contains many fragments of the works of early 
Pythagoreans, especially Philolaus and Archytas. 
It exists in MS. in various libraries, but for a long 
time only fragments were published, until at length 
Villoison in his Anccdota Gracca (vol.ii. p. 188, Ac.) 
printed the whole ol it, after which it was edited 
separately by J. G. I ries, Copenhagen, 1790, 4to. 
The fourth book, entitled flept rfjs N iKopudxov 
Q.pt0/At}T iKTjs tioayaryrjs, was first edited by Sam. 
Tennulius, Deventer and Arnheim, 1668, 4to. 
The fifth and sixth books, which treated on physics 
and ethics, are lost ; but the seventh, entitled Tot 
StoAoyovpui'a rrjs aptBppriKris^ is still extant, and 
has been published by Ch. Wechel (Paris, 1543, 
4to) and Fr. Ast (Leipzig, 1817, 8vo.). With 
regard to the other books of this work, we know 
that the eighth contained an introduction to music 
(Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 120, ad Xicom. Arithm. pp. 7 3, 
77, 172, 176), the ninth an introduction to geo- 
metry {ad Xicom. Arithm. pp. 141, 176), and the 
tenth the spheric theory of Pythagoras (ad Xicom % 
Arithm. p. 176). 

2. Tltpl pvarriplasv, in one book. An Egyptian 
priest of the. name of Abammon is there introduced 
as replying to a letter of Porphyrius. [Porphy- 
rius.] He endeavours to refute various doubts 
respecting the truth and purity of the Egyptian 
religion and worship, and to prove the divine 
origin of the Egyptian and Chaldaean theology, as 
well as that men, through theurgic rites, may com- 
mune with the Deity. Many critics have endea- 
voured to show that this work is not a production 
of Iamblichus, while Tenncmann and others have 
vindicated its authenticity ; and there are ap- 
parently no good reasons why the authorship should 
be denied to Iamblichus. The work has been 
edited by Ficinus (Venice, 1483, 4to, with a Lat. 
translation), N. Scutellius (Rome, 1556, 4to.), and 
Th. Gale (Oxford, 1678, fol„ with a Lat, transla- 
tion). Besides these works, we have mention of 
one, flcgl ypL>xvr y of which a fragment is- preserved 
in Stobaeus (P/or. tit. 25,6), Epistles, several of 
which arc quoted by Stobaeus, on the gods and 
other works, among which we may notice a great 
one, Tlepl rfjs TtAtiordrijs XaAKttiattcrjs <pi\o<ro<pfas f 
of which a#me fragments are preserved by Damas- 
cius in his work, IIcpl dpx»K Iamblichus further 
wrote commentaries on some of Plato's dialogues, 
viz., on the Parmenides, Timaeus and Phaedon, 
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and also on the Analytica of Aristotle. (Conip. 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. p. 758, &c. ; G. 15. 
Hebenstreit, Dissertatio de Jamblicho , philos. Si/r. 
Lipsiae, 1764, 4 to.) 

3. A later Neo-lM^pnic philosopher of Apamcia, 
who was a contemporOTy of the emperor Julian and 
Libanius. lie has often been confounded with the 
other [No. 2], but the time at which he lived, and 
his intimacy with Julian, clearly show that he be- 
longs to a later date. The emperor, where he speaks 
of him, bestows extravagant praise upon him. 
(Libanius, Epist. p. 509, ed. Wolf; Julian, Epist. 
34, 40: Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vol. v. p. 761. There 
was on Iamblichus, a physician at Constantinople, 
mentioned in an epigram of Leontius, in the Greek 
Anthology. [L. S.] 

IAMBU'LUS (*Idu§ouAos), a Greek author, 
who is known for having written a work on the 
strange forms and figures of the inhabitants of 
India. (Tzetz. Chil. vii. 144.) Diodorus Siculus 
(ii. 55, &c.), who seems only to have transcribed 
Iambulus in his description of the Indians, relates 
that the latter was made a slave by the Ethiopians, 
and sent by them to a happy island in the eastern 
seas, where he acquired his knowledge. The whole 
account, however, has the appearance of a mere 
fiction ; and the description which Iambulus gave 
of the east, which he had probably never 6een, con- 
sisted of nothing but fabulous absurdities. (Lucian, 
Verae Ilist. 3; comp. Osann, Beitriipe zur Grieeh. 
it. Bo in. Lit. Gesch. vol. i. p.288, Ac.) [ L. S. ] 

IA'MEXUS (’Iauceov), a Trojan who, together 
with Asius, was slain by Leonteus during the 
attack of the Trojans on the camp of the Greeks. 
(Horn. //. xii. 139, 193.) [L. S.J 

I AM I DAE. [I am us.] 

I AM US (’'Ia.uoj), a son of Apollo and Evadne, 
was initiated in the art of prophecy bv his father, 
and was regarded as the ancestor of the famous 
family of seers, the Iamidae at Olympia. ( Paus. vi. 
2. $ 3 ; Find. Ol. vi. 43; Cic. De Divin. i. 41.) 
His story is related by Pindar thus: Pi tana, the 
mother of Evadne, sent her newly-born child to 
the Arcadian Aepytus at Phacsana on the Al- 
pheios. There Evadne became by Apollo the 
mother of a boy, who. when his mother for .shame 
deserted him, was fed with honey by two serpents. 
As he was found lying amid violets, he was called 
by his mother Ianius. Aepytus, who consulted 
the Delphic oracle about the child, received for 
answer, that the boy would be a celebrated pro- 
phet, and the ancestor of a great family of prophets. 
When Iamus had grown up, he descended by 
night into the waters of the river Alpheius, and 
invoked Poseidon and Apollo, that, they might 
reveal to him bis destination. Apollo commanded 
him to follow his voice, and led him to Olympia, 
where he gave him the power to understand and 
explain the voices of birds, and to foretell the 
future from the sacrifices burning on the altars of 
Zeus, so soon as Heracles should have founded the 
Olympic games. (Pind. OL vi. 28, &c.) [L. S.] 

JANA. [Janun.] 

IANEIRA (’Idwipa), the name of two mythical 
personages, the one a Nereid (Horn. II. xviii. 47 ; 
Hes. Theoff. 356), and the other a daughter of 
I phis and wife of Capaneus. (Schol. ad Birui. Ol. 
vi. 46.) t [L.S.] 

* UiM|pU8 fl Avuruoi), the name of two my- 
(iW ii. 6. § 3 ; Schol. ad Arts- 

Ap(k.*fKtf.?oi.) • [L.s.] 
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J ANNAEUS, ALEXANDER. [Albxan- 

DKR, p. 117.] 

JANOPU'LUS, or JUNOPU'LUS, JOAN- 
N ES, the name given by Fabrichts to a jurist of 
the later Byzantine period. In the title to one of 
his pieces, given in the Jus Graeco- Romanum of 
LcunclaviusJ he is called Joannies, the son of$o- 
nopul us, and from his office Chartophylax. 
('Iomuvtjs ;<;apTO<ptfXa£ 0 row *Ia> pottovKuv.) Fa- 
bricate in one place gives a. n. 1370 as the date at 
which lie flourished ; but says in another place 
that he flourished before Ilarmenopulus, who is 
placed by some in the twelfth century, by others 
in the fourteenth. [Harmbnopulus.] The fol- 
lowing pieces are said to be by Janopulus : — 1. 
IliTToKioi' UaTpiapxiKvv, Breve Patriarchate, con- 
| corning a man who had married his mother’s second 
! cousin. It is inserted in the Jus Gr. Bom. of 
! Lcunclavius* (lib. iv. p. 291), and in the heading 
j or preamble is ascribed, to our author, whose name 
is given as above. 2. ® n exposition of ecclesiasti- 
| cal law, Utpl yapov row if fiadpov , I)e Xuptiis 
Septimi Grad us. This piece is inserted in the same 
collection as the foregoing (lib. iii. p. 204), but 
d»es not bear the name of Janopulus: it is as- 
cribed to him by Bandini. Nicolaus Comnenus 
Papadopoli in his Brae not iones Mystapopune, an 
authority of but little weight, cites the following as 
works of Janopulus : — 3. Eaplicatio (La non urn 
Boenitentv ilium G report i Thaumaturpi. 4. Rrspon- 
sum diunlccimum ad Catholieos Iberian. 5. Sup- 
pestio ad I). Rutriarchum de Testimnnio C/erieorum. 
(Leunclav. Jus Gr. Bom. II. cc. ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
vol. xi. p. 643, xii. p. 208.) [J. U. M. j 

IANTJ1K {'ldvQ v ). 1 . A daughter of Oceanus 
and Tothys, and one of the playmates of Per- 
sephone. (Horn. Ih/inn. in Cer. 418 ; lies. Theot/. 
349 ; Paus. iv. 30. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Telestes of Crete, and the 
beloved of 1 phis. (Ov. Met. ix. 714, Ac. ; comp. 

I phis.) [L. S.] 

JAXUA'RIUS NEPOTIA'N US. [Valerius 

Mam Art's.] 

JANUS and JANA, a pair of ancient Latin 
divinities, who were worshipped ns the sun and 
moon, whence they were regarded as the highest of 
the gods, and received their sacrifices liefore all the 
others. (Macroh. Sat. i. 9; Cic. de A V. Dcor. ii, 
27.) The name Janus is only another form of 
Dianus, and Jana of Diana ; but the ancients con- 
nected it also with janua (door), for it was also 
applied to a covered passage with two entrances, 
as the Janus medius in the forum. (Heindorf, ad 
Ilorat. Sat. ii. 3. 18.) The fact of Jana being 
identical in import with Luna and Diana is attested 
beyond a doubt by Varro < dr. He Rust. i. 37 ). We 
stated above that Janus was regarded as identical 
with Sol, but this does not appear to have been the 
case originally, for it is related that the worship 
of Janus was introduced at Rome by Romulus, 
whereas that of Sol was instituted by Titus Tatius 
(August, de Civ. Dei , iv. 23), and the priority of 
the worship of Janus is also implied in the story 
related by Macrobius (Sat. i. 9). Hence wo must 
infer that the two divinities were identified at a 
later period, and that in such a manner that the 
separate idea of Sol was lost in that of Janus, for 
we find few traces of the worship of Sol, while 
that of Janus acquired the highest importance in 
the religion of the Rornaps. Numa in his regulation 
of the Roman year called the first month Januarius, 
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after Janus, the highest divinity, presiding 6ver the 
beginning of all things : the same king dedicated to 
Janus the passage called Janus, which was opened 
in times of war, and closed when the Homan arms 
rested. (Liv. i. 9 j Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 1G4.) 
I'his passage (commonly, but erroneously, called a 
temple), with two entrances, was utjpally called 
%/anus (leminus , Janus Bifrons, Janus Quirtnus or 
Portae, Belli (llorat. Carm. iv. 15. 11 ; Virg. Acn. 
vii > G07),and stood adinfimum AryUetum , close by 
the forum. A temple of Janus was built by C. Duilius 
in the time of the first Punic war : it was restored 
by Augustus, and dedicated by Tiberius. (Tacit. 
A nn. ii. 4 9.) Niebuhr (Hist, of Bpine, vol. i. p. 292, 
3d edit.) explains the objects ot the earliest Janus 
(and those of the others in a similar manner) as 
follows : “ When the two cities (that of the Homans 
on the Palatine, and that of the Sabines on the 
Quirinal) were united on terms of equality, they 
built the double Janus, on the road leading from 
the Quirinal to the Palatliln, with a door facing 
each of the cities, as the gate of the double barrier 
which separated their liberties. It was open in 
time of war, that succour might pass from one to 
the other, and shut during peace ; whether for the j 
purpose of preventing an unrestricted intercourse, i 
out of which quarrels might arise, or as a token | 
that, though united, they were distinct.” Hut if j 
this h.ad been the case, the two gates would neces- | 
sarily have faced the north and south, whereas, nc- j 
cording to the express testimony of Procopius ( Hell. 
Cloth, i. 25), the two gates, as well as the two-faced 
statue of Janus, which stood in the passage, faced j 
the east and west. It is therefore more probable | 
that the Janus (icminus originally was not an or- 1 
dinary gate of the city, but, like the later porta 
triumphalis, used only on certain occasions, viz. 
armies marching out against an enemy and return- 
ing from their campaign, pissed through it : hence 
it was open in war, indicating symbolically that the 
god too had gone out to assist the Homan warriors, 
and shut in time of peace that the god, the safeguard 
of the city, might not escape. (Ov. Fast. i. 21fl ; 
Mncrob. Sat. i. 9.) This covered gate is in later 
times often called a temple, but probably in a wider 
sense of the word, that is, as a sacred place, con- 
taining the statue of Janus. A bronze statue of 
the god, five cubits in height, existed as late as the 
time of Procopius. The earliest representations, 
however, appear to have been the two-faced heads, 
which are frequently seen on Etruscan medals 
found at Volaterrae. A statue with four faces was 
brought to Home after the conquest of the Etruscan 
town of Falerii (Sorv. ad Acn. vi. G07 ; Macrob. 

1. e.), and was there imitated, for one of the same 
kind existed at Home in the forum of Nerva as late 
as the time of Lnurcntius Lydus. (Do Mens. iv. 
1.) Whether the Etruscan ^divinity with two or 
four faces was originally the same as the Homan 
Janus is uncertain, but it was at any Rite very na- 
tural for the Romans to see in him their own Janus, 
and to identify the two. The identity of Janus 
with the Sun was commonly expressed by his in- 
dicating with the fingers of the right hand the 
number 300, and with those of the left the number 
65 (Piin. H. N. xxxiv. 7), and in later times by 
his counting in his right hand 300 pebbles, and in 
his left 65. (L. Lydus, de. Mens. i. 4.) In some 

representations he held in his right hand a staff or 
sceptre, And in his left a key (Ov. Fast. i. 99 ; 
comp. L. Lydus, l. &), by which he is symbolically 
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dcs^pbed as the god who had power over the en- 
trance of heaven (Ov. Fast. i. 125) ; hence he had 
the surnames of Patuhus or Patulcius , and Clusius 
or Clusivius. (Ov. Fast. i. 129 ; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 
G10 ; Macrob. 1. c. ; L. Lirius, de Mens. iv. 1.) 
Although in [the classical flk the Romans them- 
selves avowed that Janus peculiar to them- 
selves (Ov. Fast. i. 90), yet we find at a later pe- 
riod, when Janus was regarded as the god of all 
entrances and gates, that he was identified with 
Apollo &vfiaios. (Macrob. 1. c .) We pass over a 
series of arbitrary etymological and philosophical 
speculations (see Varro, ap. August, de Cw. Dei, 
vii. 9 ; Festus, s. r. Chaos), and merely remark, 
that no nation of antiquity attributed such import- 
ance to the beginning of a work or undertaking as 
the Romans, who believed that the progress and 
success of a thing had some magic connection with 
its beginning. (Gellius, v. 12 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 
5.) Janus was the god of the beginning of every- 
thing : he protected the beginning of all occupations 
and actions as well as of hunxti life, whence 
he was called Consivius (a conserendo , or consa- 
t ion thus, Macrob. Sat. i. 9 ; Tertnll. ad Nat. ii. 

1 1). Hence, whenever a civil or military under- 
taking did not succeed, it was attributed to some 
fault in the manner of beginning it, and was fre- 
quently commenced ; fresh. (Ov. Fast. i. 179.) It 
was indeed Jupiter who by augury sanctioned 
every undertaking, but its beginning depended on 
the blessing of Janus ; hence these two divinities 
were invoked first in every undertaking, and in all 
prayers their names were mentioned first. The 
fact of the name of Janus being pronounced even 
before that of Jupiter, and that according to tra- 
. dition Janus was in Italy before any of the other 
j gods, and that he dedicated temples to them (Ma- 
crob. /. e. ; Ov. Fast. i. 70 ; L. Lydus. de .Mens. iv. 
2 ; Aur. Viet, do Oriy. (lout. Horn. 3), is perfectly in 
accordance with the idea of the god, he being the be- 
ginning of every thing ; but it does not follow that 
j on this account he was considered superior or more 
j powerful than all the other gods. As he presided 
j over the beginning of the year, the people offered 
I sacrifices to him on the first day of the year, and 
priests offered sacrifices to him on twelve altars, as 
the beginner of the twelve months, and prayed to 
him at the commencement of every day. (Varro, 
ap. Macroh, t. c . ; P. Viet. /tog. t rf>. xiv.) As the 
kalends of every month were sacred to Juno, Janus 
was surnamed Junotiius, and in reference to his 
presiding over the beginning of every day, be was 
called Matutinns pater. On new year’s day, which 
was the principal festival of the god, people took 
care that all they thought, said, and did, was pure 
and favourable, since every thing was ominous for 
the occurrences of the whole year. Hence the 
people wore festive garments, abstained from curs- 
ing, quarrelling; they saluted every one they met 
with words of a favourable import, gave presents to 
one another, and performed some part of what they 
intended to do in the course of the year, auspxoandi 
causa. (Columclln, de Re Rust. xi. 2 ; Senec. 
Epist. 83 ; Ov. Fast. i. 169.) The presents con- 
sisted of sweetmeats, such as gilt dates, figs, 
honey cakes, and copper coins, showing on one side 
the double head of Janus and on the other a ship. 
(Ov. Fast. i. 185, &c.,230 ; Plin. H. N. xxiii. 3, 
13 ; Martini, viii. 33, xiii. 27 ; Plut. Qgfnnsf Rom. 
p. 274 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7 ; L. Lydusjtfgfe. iv. 
2.) The gen|ral name for these pl|||S fc was 
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strenae. The sacrifices Offered to Janus consisted 
of cakes (called janual)\ barley, incense, and wine. 
(Ov. Fast. i. 75, 128, 172 ; Festus, s.v.janual ; 
L. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 2 ; Buttinann, Ueber den 
Janus , in his Mytho/wus, vol. ii. pp. 70 — 92 ; Hnr- 
tung. Die Relig. d. vol. ii. p. 21 Q, &c.) [L. S.] 
I A'P ET U S .(’lair JK), a son of Uranus and Ge, 
a Titan and brother of Cronus, Oceanus, Coens, 
Hyperion, Tcthys, Rhea, &c. (Apollod. i. 1. $ 3 ; 
Diod. v. 66.) According to Apollodorus (i. 2. § 3) 
he married Asia, the daughter of his brother Oce- 
anus, and became by her the father of Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, Epiinetheus, and Menoetius, who was 
slain by Zeus in the war against the Titans, and 
shut up in Tartarus. Other traditions call the wife 
of Iapetus Clymene, who was likewise a daughter 
of Oceanus, and others again Tethys, Asopis, or 
Libya. (Hes. Tkeog. 507, &c. ; Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 
1277 ; Orph. Frugal. viii. 21, &c. ; Yirg. Georg, i. 
279.) Hyginus, who confounds the Titans and 
Gigantes, makes Iapetus a Giant, and calls him a 
son of Tartarus. According to Homer (//. viii. 
479) Iapetus is imprisoned with Cronus in Tar- 
tarus, and Silius Italicus (xii. 148, Ac.) relates 
that he is buried under the island of Inarime. 
Being the father of Prometheus, he was regarded 
by the Greeks as the ancestor of the human race. 
Ilis descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, and others, 
are often designated by the patronymic forms la- 
petidae (es), lapetionidae (es), and the feminine 
Japetionis. (Hes. Theog. 528 ; Ov. Met. iv. <>31; 
Find. Ol. ix. 59 ; comp. Voelcker, J\fytft»lng. des 
Japetischen Geschlechtes , p. 4, &c.) Another my- 
thical personage of the same name, the father of 
Buphagus, is mentioned by Pausanias (viii. 27. 
§11). LL. S.J 

IAPIS, or, as Heinsius proposes to read, Iapyx, 
was a son of Iasus, and a favourite of Apollo, who 
wanted to confer upon him the gift of prophecy, 
the lyre, &c. ; but lapis, wishing to prolong the 
life of his father, preferred the more tranquil art of 
healing to all the others. . He also cured Aeneas of 
the wound he had received in the war against Ic- 
tinus. (Virg. Aen. xii. 391, with llcyne's Fjc- 
cursus iv. on Aen. xii.) [L. S.] 

IAPYX (Tawv£), a son of Lyeaon and brother 
of Daunius and Peucetius, who went as leaders of 
a colony to Italy. (Anton. Lib. 31.) According to 
others, Iapyx was a Cretan, arid a brother of Ica- 
dius (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 332), or a son of Daedalus 
and a Cretan woman, from whom the Cretans who 
migrated to Italy derived the name of Iapyges. 
(Strab. vi. pp. 279, 282 ; Athen. xii. p. 523 ; Herod, 
vii. 170; lleyne, ad Virg. Aen. xi. 247.) [L. S.] 
IARBAS, a king and priest of the Gaetulians, 
in Northern Africa, and a son of Jupiter Ammon 
by a Libyan nymph. He built many magnificent 
temples to his lather, and desired to marry Dido 
on her arrival in Africa. He was so pressing in 
demanding the hand of Dido, that the queen, who 
would not marry him, according to some traditions, 
saw no other way of escape except by self-destruc- 
tion. (Virg. Aen. iv. 1.96, Ac. ; Ov. JJeroid. vii. 
125; Auson. Ejrigr. 118 ; Justin, x viii. 6.) [L. S.] 
IA'RDANES (*I aptdvn*), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence called nympha 
lardanis. (Apollod. ii. 6. § 3 ; Ov. Ileroid. ix. 
103.) Herodotus (i. 7) calls the Heracleidae in 
Lydia descendants of Heracles and a female slave 
of LgfcMfe IL. S.J 

also called Iasius, was, ac- 
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cording*to some, a son of Zeus and Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas, and a brother of Dardanus 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 1 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 384 ; Hes. 
llieog. 970 ; Ov. Amor. iii. 10, 25) ; but others 
called him a son of Corythus and Electra, of Zeus 
and the nymph Ilemera, or of ilithyius, or of 
Minos and the nymph Pyronia. (Schol. ad 
erit. in. 30* Serv. ad Aen. in. 167 ; Rustath. at/ 
Horn. p. 1528 ; llygin. Fab. 270.) At the wed- 
ding of his sister Harmoniu, Demeter fell in love 
with him, and in a thrice- ploughed field (rpiitoAos) 
she became by him the mother of Pluton or Plu- 
tus in Crete, in consequence of which Zeus killed 
him with a flash of lightning. (Horn. Od. v. 
125, Ac. ; Hes. theog. 969, Ac. ; Apollod. /. c . ; 
Diod. v. 49, 77 ; Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 29 ; Conon, 
Aar rat. 21.) According to Servius (ad Aen. iii. 
167), Iasion was slain by Dardanus, and ac- 
cording to Hyginus (Fab. 250) he was killed by 
his own horses, whereas others represent him as 
living to an advanced £gc ns the husbaud of De- 
meter. (Ov. Met . ix. 421, &c. ) In some tra- 
ditions Eetion is mentioned as the only brother of 
Dardanus (Schol. ad Apollon, Rhod. i. 916 ; Tzetz. 
ad l.ycoph. 219), whence some critics have inferred 
that Iasion and Eetion arc only two names for the 
same person. A further tradition states that Ia- 
sion and Dardanus, being driven from their home 
by a flood, went from Italy, Crete, or Arcadia, to 
Samothrace, whither he carried the Palladium, and 
where Zeus himself instructed him in the mysteries 
of Demeter. (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 15, 167, vii. 207 ; 
Dionys. i. 61; Diod. v. 48; Strab. vii. p. 331; 
Conon, /. c . ; Steph. By/., s. r. AapSavos.) Accord- 
ing to Eustathius (ad Horn. p. 1528), Iasion, being 
inspired by Demeter and Corn, travelled about in 
Sicily and many other countries, and every where 
taught the people the mysteries of Demeter. 
(Muller, Orchom. pp. 140, 260, 452 ; Voelcker, 
Myfhol. des Japet. Gesefderhtcs, p. 94.) [L. S.J 

I A SI US. [I A SION. J 

I A SO (Taow), i. c. Recovery, a daughter of As- 
clepius or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hygicia, was 
worshipped as the goddess of recovery ; and in the 
temple of Amphiaraus at Oropusa part of the altar 
was dedicated to her, in common with Aphrodite, 
Panaceia, Hygicia, and Athena Paeonia. (Paus. 
i. 34. § 2 ; Aristoph. 1‘lut. 701, with the Schol. ; 
Hesych. s. r. ) . [I- S.j 

JASON (T ebroe), i. e. the healer or atoner, a 
name which the hero was said to have received 
from Cheiron, his instructor, having liefore been 
willed Diomedes. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 221, with the 
Schol.) The chief exploits of this hero are related 
in the article argonaitak, and we therefore con- 
fine ourselves now to his personal history. Accord- 
ing to the common tradition, he was a son of Aeson 
and Polymedc, and belonged to the family of .the 
Aeolidae at lolcus. The name of his mother, how 
ever, is different in the different writers, either Poly- 
mele (Schol. ad Horn. Od. xii. 70), Amphinome 
(Diod. iv. 50), Alcimede (Apollon. Rhod. i. 232), 
Polyphcme (Schol. ad Apollon, lihod. i. 45), Arne or 
Scarphc (Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 872), or Rhoeo (Tzetz. 
Chit. vii. 980). After the death of Cretheus, the 
founder of lolcus and father of Aeson, Pelias, the 
nephew, or, according to others, a brother of Jason, 
ruled at lolcus. Pelias was told by an oracle that 
he should be killed by a descendant of Aeolus, and 
therefore put to death all the Aeolidae but Jason, 
whose grandfather, Cretheus, had been the eldest 
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son of Aeolus, and who was on that accodht like ano|feer, or it would be 'easy for him to destroy 
wise destined to die, was saved by his own rela theft*. Jason now succeeded in doing as he was 
* tives, who lamented over him as though he were bid by Aeetes, but the latter, nevertheless, refused 
dead, and entrusted him to Cheiron to be educated giving up the golden fleece, for he had formed the 
(Find, Nem. iii. 94.) Pelias was now advised by secret plan of burning the ship Argo, and destroy- 
an oracle to be on his guard against a man with ing the Argonauts. 'But- ifedeia‘ prevented this, 
ontar one shoe. Once when Pelias oflirad up a sa- and in the night she conduced her beloved to the 
crince to Poseidon, he invited among inhere Jason, fleece, sent the dragon to sleep, and having taken 
The latter arrived with only one sandal, having possession of the fleece, she embarked with Jason 
loathe other in crossing the river Anaurus, on th in the 6hip Argo. Her brother Absyrtus accorn- 
bames of which he lived as a peasant. Another panied them. According to some, Jason, previous 
tradition represents Jason as coming in Magnesian to his departure, fought with Aeetes, and killed 
costume from Mount Pclion. (Find. Fyth. iv. 140 him, and Jason, who was wounded, was cured by 
Apollod. i. 9. § 10.) Instead of th^ river Anaurus. Medeia. (Diod. iv. 4, 8.) But, according to the 
others mention the Evcnus or Empcus, and it is common story, Aeetes pursued the fugitives, and as 
added that Hera, being in love with Jason, assumed he was near overtaking them, Medeia killed her 
the appearance of an old woman, and standing on brother Absyrtus, and scattered the parts of his 
the bank of the river, requested him to carry her body into the sea as she fled. The collecting of 
across, and that Jason in so doing lost one of his these scattered limbs detained Aeetes ; Jason and 
sandals. (Hygin. Fab. 13.) Others again relate Medeia thus escaped, and Aeetes buried the col- 
that Jason, uninvited by Efclias, came from Mount lected limbs of Absyrtus in a place which was 
Pel ion to Iolcus, found his aged father Aoson still hence called Tomi (pieces, fronv Tfjxvoa ; Steph. 
alive, and demanded the^thronc of Pelias, who had Byz. s. r. Tofievs). The Argonauts were subse- 
usurped it, or had undertaken the government as quently purified by Circe from the murder of Ab- 
the guardian of Jason. (Schol. ud Hum. Od. xii. syrtus. When they arrived in the island of the 
70.) Pelias consented to surrender the throne, but Phaeacians, the Colchians who had been sent out 
demanded of Jason to remove the curse which in their pursuit overtook them, and demanded the 
rested on the family of the Aeolidae, by fetching surrender of Medeia. Alcinous promised to give 
the golden fleece, and soothing the spirit of Phrixus. her up, in case of her not being actually married 
(Find. Pyth. iv. 109, &c. ; Diod. iv. 40.) The to Jason, and Arete, the wife of Alcinous, contrived 
common story, however, goes on to say that on the to hurry the marriage, in order to avoid the ne- 
arrival of Jason at Iolcus, Pelias remembered the cessitv of surrendering Medeia. At length Jason 
oracle about the man with one shoe, and asked and Medeia arrived at Iolcus. According to Ovid 
Jason what he would do if he were told by an (Ah t. vii. 162, &c.), Jason found his aged father 
oracle that he should be killed by one of his sub- Aeson still alive, and Medeia made him young 
jects? Jason, on the suggestion of Ilera, who again; but according to the common tradition, Pe- 
hated Pelias, answered, that he would send him lias, not believing that the Argonauts would ever 
out to fetch the golden fleece. Pelias accordingly return, had in the mean time resolved to kill Aeson. 
ordered .bison to fetch the golden fleece, which was But the latter begged to be permitted to put an end 
in the possession of king Aeetes in Colchis, and to his own life, drank the blood of a bull which 
was guarded by an ever- watchful dragon. At the he sacrificed, and thus died. Jason’s mother 
request of Jason, Argus, a son of Phrixus or Ares- cursed Pelias for this crime, and made away with 
tor, built the ship Argo, and the principal heroes of herself (Diod. iv. 50); and Pelias killed her snr- 
(Jreecc being invited to join the expedition, Jason viving young son Proniachus. After the perpetra- 
nnd his companions embarked at Iolcus. They tion of these crimes Jason arrived, and delivered 
first landed in Lemnos, which was governed by the fleece to Pelias. He then dedicated the ship 
Ilypsipyle, by whom Jason became the father of Argo to Poseidon on the Isthmus, and called upon 
Euncus and Nebrophonus (or, as others call him, Medeia to take vengeance on Pelias. Medeia pre- 
Deiphilus,. or Thoas ; Hygin. Fab. 15 ; Horn. //. vailed on the daughters of Pelias to cut their father 
vii. 468). After many adventures, Jason and his to pieces and boil them, pretending that thereby 
companions arrived in Colchis, the kingdom of they would restore him to youth and vigour, as she 
Aeetes. While Jason was meditating upon the had before changed a ram into a lamb, by boiling 
manner in which he might fulfil the conditions the dissected parts of his body in a cauldron. But 
under which Aeetes had promised to surrender the Pelias remained dead, and his son Acastus expelled 
golden fleece, the sorceress Medein, the daughter of Jason and Medeia from Iolcus. According to other 
Aeetes and Idyia, fell in love with him, and from traditions, Jason, after having taken vengeance on 
fear lest he should be killed by the brazen-footed Pelias, spared the other members of the family, 
and fire-breathing bulls whom Jason was to yoke and even raised Acastus to the throne. (Diod. iv. 
to a plough, Bhe promised to assist him, and sur- 52, &c. ; Hygin. Fab. 24.) The earliest legends 
render the fleece to him, if he would take an oath do not mention Jason's expulsion from Iolcus, for 
that he would make her his wife, and take her to Hesiod ( Throy. 982, &c.) simply relates that Jason 
Greece. When Jason promised to do so, Medein returned to Iolcus, and became by Medeia the fa- 
gave him an ointment, with which he was to anoint ther of Medcius, who was educated by Cbeiron on 
his body, shield and spear, and which was to make the neighbouring Pelion. But according to the 
him for one day invulnerable by fire and iron. She common account, Jason and Medeia went from 
further infonned him, that from the teeih of the Iolcus to Corinth, where they lived feappy for a 
dragon which he was to sow in the field ploughed period of ten years, until Creon, king of Thebes, 
with the above-mentioned bull, armed men would betrothed his daughter Glauce or Creusa to Jason, 
rise against him, and she commanded him to throw nd thus led him to desert Medeia. Medeia in- 
stones among them, adding, that ns they would roked the gods by whom Jason had jgggtofto be 
fight about those stones, they would destroy one faithful to her, and sent to Glauce a J ^H d gar- 
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ment and diadem. When the latter put on the 
garment, she, together with her father, was con- 
sumed by the poisonous fire that issued from the 
vestment. Medeia also killed her children by Jason, 
vis. Mermerus and Pheres, and then fled in a cha- 
riot drawn by winge^piragons, the gift of Helios, 
to Athens. Her younger children she placed, pre- 
vious to her flight, as suppliants on the altar of 
Hera Acraea, but the Corinthians took them away 
and put them to death. (Apollod. i. !). § Hi ; Ov. 
Afet. vii. ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 175 ; Eurip. Medeia ; 
Find. Pyth. iv. ; Apollon. Rhod. Argon.) Accord- 
ing to Diodorus (iv. 54), Medeia set the royal 
palace at Corinth on fire, in which Creon and 
Glauce were burnt, but Jason escaped ; further, she 
had three sons, Thessalus, Alcimenes, and Ther- 
sander, the two last of whom were killed, whereas 
Thessalus, who escaped, afterwards became the 
ruler of Iolcus. Medeia herself first escaped to 
Thebes, where she cured Heracles, and afterwards 
to Athens. The earliest accounts we have do not 
mention Medeia’s murder of her children, but re- 
present her as a priestess at Corinth, where she 
was killed by the Corinthians (Aelian, V. H. v. in 
fin.) ; and Pausanias (ii. 3, in fin.) relates, that 
after the death of Corinthus, Medeia was invited 
from Iolcus, and ruled over Corinth, as her lawful I 
paternal inheritance, in conjunction with Jason, j 
Medeia concealed her children in the temple of j 
llera, hoping thereby to make them immortal; but i 
Jason, indignant at this conduct, deserted her, and 
returned to Iolcus whereupon Medeia aUo quitted 
Corinth, leaving the government to .Sisyphus. Ja- 
son is also mentioned among the Caledonian hunters 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 2) ; and it is further stated, that 
he and the Dioscuri joined Peleus, for the purpose 
of assisting him in taking vengeance on Astydameia, 
the wife of Acastus, and conquered and destroyed 
Iolcus. (Schol. ad Pi ml. A 'em. iii. 55 ; Apollod. 
iii.'13. $ 7.) Later writers represent Jason as 
having in the end become reconciled to Medeia, as 
haring returned with her to Colchis, and as having 
there restored Aeetes to his kingdom, of which he 
had been deprived. (Tacit. Ann. vi. 31 ; Justin, 
xlii. 2.) The death of Jason is also related differ- 
ently ; for, according to some, lie made away with 
himself from grief (Diod. iv. 55), and, according 
to others, he was crushed by the poop of the ship 
Argo, under which he laid down on tin* advice 
of Medeia, and which fell upon him. (Schol. on 
the Argument of Eurip. Med.) He was wor- 
shipped as a hero in several parts of the ancient 
world (Strab. xi. pp. 528, 531 ) : his marriage with 
Medeia was represented on the chest of Cypselus. 


was no 'other than Jason. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 24, 
Ilell. ii. 3. § 36 ; Schneid. ad loc.) It is at least 
certain that the surname in question could not 
have been applied more appropriately. lie not 
only adopted, but expanded the ambitious designs 
of Lycophron, and he advanced towards the fulfil- 
ment of h\£ schemes ably, energetically, &nd«ftn- 
scrupulously. In b. c. 377 we find him aiding 
Theogenes to seize the Acropolis of liistiaca in 
Euboea, from which, however, the latter was after- 
wards dislodged by the Lacedaemonians unuer 
Therippidns or llorippidas. (Diod. xv. 30; Palm, 
and Woss. ad loc.; Casaub. ad Poh/aen. ii. 21.) 
In u. c. 375 all the Thessalian towns had been 
brought under Jason's dominion, with the excep- 
tion of Pharsalus, which had been entrusted by the 
citizens to the direction of PotYDAMAs. Alcctas 
I., king of Epeirus, was associated with him rather 
as .a dependent than an ally, and Thebes was 
leagued with him from enmity to Sparta, from 
which latter state, though it lmd supported Lyco- 
phron (Diod. xiv. 82), he held aloof, probably be- 
cause of its connection with Pharsalus (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 1. J;.} 2, 13), and also from the policy of taking 
the weaker side. He already kept in his pay 6000 
picked mercenaries, with whose training he took 
personally the greatest pains ; and if he could 
unite Thessaly under himself as Tagus, it would 
furnish him, in addition, with a force of 6000 
cavalry and more than 10,000 foot. The neigh- 
bouring tribes would yield him a body of light- 
armed troops, with which no others could cope. 
The Thessalian Penestac would effectually man his 
ships, and of these he would be able to build a far 
larger number than the Athenians, as he might 
| calculate on po-ses>ing as his own the resources of 
Macedonia and all its ship-timber. If once there- 
fore the hud of Thessaly, he might fairly hope to 
become the master of Greece ; and when Greece 
was in his power, tin* weakness of the Persian 
empire, as shown esj>ecially by the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand and the cam(>aigus of Agesilaus in 
Asia, opened to him an unbounded and glorious 
field of conquest. (Xen. Hell. vi. 1. §5} 4—12; 
comp. Isocr. ad Phil. p. 106, c. d. ; Diod. xt. 60 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 10, Ext. 2.) Rut the first step to 
be taken was to secure the dominion of Pharsalus. 
This he had the means of effecting by force, but 
he preferred to carry his point by negotiation, and 
accordingly, in a personal conference with Poly- 
damns, he candidly set before him the nature ami 
extent of his plans and bis resources, represented 
to him that npjxisition on the part of Pharsalus 
would be fruitless, and urged him therefore to use 
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JASON (’I airotv), tyrant of Phcrae and Tagus 
of Thessaly {Did. of Ant iff. s. v. Tug us), was pro- 
bably the son of Lycophron, who established a 
tyranny on the ruins of nristocracy at Phcrae, 
about the end of the Peloponnesian war, and aimed 
at dominion overall the Thessalians. (Xen. Hell. 
ii. 3. § 4 ; Diod. xiv. 82.) From this passage of 
Diodoras we know that Lycophron was still alive 
in b. c. 395, but we cannot fix the exact time at 
which Jason succeeded him, nor do we find any- 
thing recorded of the latter till towards the close 


his influence to bring over the town to submission, 
promising him the highest place, except his own, 
in power and dignity. Polvdamas answered that 
he could not honourably accept his offer without 
the consent of .Sparta, with which he was in alli- 
ance ; and Jason, with equal frankness, told him to 
lay the state of the case before the Lncednemoniaus, 
and see whether they could adequately support 
Pharsalus against his power. Polydamns did so, 
and the Iiacedaemonians replied that they were 
unable to give the required help, and advised him 
to make the best terms he could for himself and 


of his life. Wyttenbach, however (ad Plut. Mor. 
p. 89, c.), may possibly be right in his conjecture 
that the Prometheus who is mentioned by Xeno- 
phon fanny ged in struggles against the old aristo- 
cmtic.fatiltts of Thessaly, with the aid of Critias, 


his state. Polydamas then acceded to the pro- 
posal of Jason, asking to be allowed to retain the 
citadel of Pharsalus for those who had entrusted it 
to him, and promising to use his endeavours to 
bring the town into alliance with him, and to aid 
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bjpi in getting himself chosen Tagus. Soon after 
this, probably jn B. c. 374, Jason was elected to 
the office in question, and proceeded to settle ethe 
contingent of cavalry and heavy-armed troops 
which each Thessalian city was to furnish, and the 
amount of tribute to bo paid by the irtpioucm, or 
subject people. lie also entered into*an alliance 
with Amyntas II., king of Macedonia. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 1. §§ 2 — 19 ; Diod. xv. 60 ; Plut. Pol. 
Prate. 24, Reg. et Imp. Apoph. Epum. 1 3.). In 
b. c. 373 Jason and Alcetas I., king of Kpeirus, 
came to Athens, with which they were both in 
alliance at the time, to intercede on behalf of Ti- 
mothkus, who was acquitted, on his trial, in a 
great measure through their influence, (l)em. c. 
Tim. pp. 1187, 1190; Corn. Nop. Tim. 4 ; comp. 
Rehdantz, Vit. IpJucr ., Chabr Tim. p. 91.) In 
b. c. 871, after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans 
sent intelligence of it to Jason, as their ally, re- 
questing his aid. Accordingly, he manned some 
triremes, as if he meant to go to the help of the 
Thebans by sea ; and having thus thrown the 
Phocians off their guard, marched repidly through 
their country, and arrived safely at Leuctra. Here 
the Thebans were anxious that he should join them 
in pressing their victory over the enemy ; but 
Jason (who had no wish to see Thebes any more 
than Sparta in a commanding position) dissuaded 
them, by setting forth the danger of driving the 
Lacedaemon inns to despair. The latter he per- 
suaded to accept a truce, which would enable them 
to secure their safety by a retreat, representing 
himself as actuated by a kindly feeling towards 
them, its his father had been on terms of friendship 
with their state, and he himself still stood to them 
in the relation of proxenus. Such is the account 
of Xenophon. ( IIcll . vi. 4. $ 20, &c ) According 
to that of Diodorus, Jason arrived before the buttle, 
and prevailed on both parties to agree to a truce, 
in consequence of which the Spartan king, Cleom- 
brotus, drew off his army ; but Archidamus had 
been sent to his aid with n strong reinforcement, 
and the two commanders, having united their 
forces, returned to Bocotia, in defiance of the com- 
pact, and were then defeated at Leuctra. (I)iod. 
xv. 54.) This statement, however, cannot be de- 
pended on. (See Wess. ml Diod. 1. c . ; Thirl wall’s 
Greece, vol. v. p. 78, note ; comp. Schneid. ad Xen. 
Hell. vi. 4. § 5.) On his return through Phocis, 
Jason took Hyampolis and ravaged its land, leaving 
the rest of the country undisturbed. He also de- 
molished the fortifications of the Lacedaemonian 
colony of Hcrdcleia in Trachinia, which commanded 
the passage from Thessaly into southern Greece, 
evidently (says Xenophon) entertaining no fear of 
an attack on his own country, but wishing to 
keep open a way for himself should he find it ex- 
pedient to march to the south. (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 
§ 27 ; comp. Diod. xv. 57, who refers the demoli- 
tion of Heraclein to u. c. 370.) Jason was now in 
a position which held out to him every prospect of 
becoming master of Greece. The Pythian games 
were approaching, and he proposed to march to 
Delphi at the head of a body of Thessalian troops, 
and to preside at the festival. Magnificent pre- 
parations were made for this, and much alarm and 
suspicion appear to have been excited throughout 
Greece. The Delphians, fearing for the safety of 
the sacred treasures, consulted the oracle on the 
subject, and received for answer that the god him- 
self Would take care of them. (Comp. Herod, viii. 
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K6pais.) Jason, having made all his preparations, 
had one day reviewed his cavalry, and was sitting • 
in public to give audience to all comers, when he 
was murdered by 6even youths, according to Xeno- 
phon and Ephorus, who dretfS near 'under pretence 
of laying a private dispute before him. Two of 
the assassins were slain by the body guard, the 
rest escaped, and were received with honour in all 
the Grecian cities to which they came — a sufficient 
proof of the general fear which the ambitious de- 
signs of Jason had excited. The fact, however, 
that his dynasty continued after his death shows 
how fully he had consolidated his power in Thes- 
saly. (Xen. Hell. vi. 4. §§ 28 — 32.) It does not 
clearly appear what motive his murderers had for 
the deed. Ephorus ( ap . Diod. xv. 60) ascribed it 
to the desire of distinction, which seems to point 
to a strong political feeling against his rule ; and 
this is confirmed by the anecdote of a former 
attempt to assassinate him, which accidentally 
saved his life by opening an imposfume from which 
ho was suffering, and on which his physicians had 
tried their skill in vain. (Cic. de Nat. Door. iii. 
28 ; Val. Max. i. 8. Ext. 6; comp. Xen. Hell. vi. 
1. § 14; Diod. xv. 57.) Valerius Maximus (ix. 

1 0, Ext. 2 ) tells us that the youths who murdered 
him were excited by revenge because they had 
been punished with blows for an assault on one 
Taxillus, a gymnasiarch. According to Diodorus 
(xv. 60), some accounts mentioned Jason’s own 
brother and successor, Polydorus, as his murderer. 

An insatiable appetite for power — to use his own 
metaphor — was Jason’s ruling passion (Arist. Pol. 
iii. 4, ed. Bekk. «<pn irtivyi' ore prj rvpavvdi) ; and 
to gratify this, he worked perseveringly and with- 
out the incumbrance of moral scruples, by any and 
every means. With the chief men in the several 
states of Greece, as e. g. with Timotheus and Pelo- 
pidas (Plut. Pe/op. 28), he cultivated friendly rela- 
tions; and the story told by Plutarch and Aelian 
of the rejection of his presents by Epaminondas, 
shows that he was ready to resort to corruption, if 
he saw or thought he saw an opportunity. (Plut. 
de Gen. Snc. 14, Ajwph. Reg. et Imp. h'jxim. 13 ; 
Ael. I'. //. xi. 9.) We find also on record a 
maxim of his, that a little wrong is justifiable for 
the sake of a great good. (Arist. Rhet. i. 12. § 31 ; 
Plut. Pol. Praec. 24.) He is represented as having 
all the qualifications of a great general and diplo- 
matist — as active, temperate, prudent, capable of 
enduring much fatigue, and no less skilful than The- 
mistoeles in concealing his own designs and pene- 
trating those of his enemies. (Xen. Hell. vi. 1. 

§ 6; Diod. xv. 60; Cic. de Ojf. i. 30.) Pausanias 
tells us that he was an admirer of the rhetoric of 
(iorgias ; and among his friends he reckoned Iso- 
crates, whose cherished vision of Greece united 
against Persia made him afterwards the dupe of 
Philip. (Paus. vi. 17; Isocr. Ep. ad Jas. Fil. 
p. 418.) [E. E.] 

JASON (Tcuraw), literary. 1. Of Cvrene, an 
Hellenist Jew, wrote the history of the Maccabees, 
and of the wars of the Jews against Antiochus 
Epiphanes and his son Eupator, in five books. He 
must therefore have written after b.c. 16*2. The 
second book of Maccabees, in the Apocrypha, with 
the exception of the two spurious epistles at the 
beginning, is an abridgement of the work of Jason. 
(2 Maccab. ii. 21 — 24 ; Prideaux, Connection* vol. 
iii. pp. 264, 265, ed. 1 729.) 
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2. Of Nysa, a Stoic philosopher, son of Mene- 
crates, and, on the mother’s side, grandson of Posi- 
donius, of whom also he was the disciple and 
successor. He therefore flourished after the middle 
of the first century a c. (Clinton, Fasti, vol. iii. s. a. 
51, b. c.) Suidas (& r.) mentions his works Bioi 
Ivb and ^lAooiptav Sia8ox<*(, and adds that 
some ascribed to him a Bios 'EAAaSor, in four 
books, which, however, as well as the work Tlepl 
*P 68ov y should perhaps be assigned to Jason of 
Argos. 

3. Of Argos, an historian, who was, according to 
Suidas, younger than Plutarch. He therefore 
lived under Hadrian. He wrote a work on Greece 
in four books, containing the early history (dpx°‘<>* 
A oyia) of Greece, and the history from the Per- 
sian wars to the death of Alexander and the taking 
of Athens by Antipater, the father of Cassander. 
His book ITepl KviHov (Schol. ad Theocrit. xvii. 69), 
and that IIspl 'PtiSou (see above), seem to have been 
parts of this work, and so was probably the book 
flepl tcSu *AA*£av8pov UpoSv. (Ath. xiv. p. 6*20, d ; 
comp. Stepli. Byz. s. ri*. 'AAc£av8ptla, TijAos ; Vos- 
sius, de 1 list . Grace., p. *264, ed. Westernmnn ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 370.) Suidas also 
calls him a grammarian ; and a grammarian Jason is 
quoted in the Etymologicum Magnum (p. 134, *27). 

4. Of Byzantium, only known by a single re- 

ference in Plutarch (de Flue. 11), where the title 
of his work, instead of Tpaytird , should probably 
be QpzKiKd. (Jousius, Script. Hist. Fhilos. iii. 
2 , 2 .) [V.S.] 

IASO'NIA (TooWa), a surname of Athena at 
Cyzicus. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 960 ; comp. Miiller, 
Orchom. p. 282, 2d edit.) [L. £•] 

IASUS (’Teuros), the name of a considerable 
number of mythical personages, which is some- 
times written Iasius, and is etymologically the 
same as Iason and Iasion, though the latter is more 
especially used for the same persons as Iasius. 
Five persons of the name of lasus occur in the 
legends of Argos, viz. : — 

1. A son of Phoroneus, and brother of Pelasgus j 

and Agcnor, or Arestor. (Eustath. ad Hum. I 
p. 385.) ! 

2. A son of Argus and Evadne, a daughter of | 
Strymon, or, according to a scholiast (ad Eurip. 
Platen. 1151), a son of Peitho, the father of! 
Agenor, and father of Argus Panoptes. (Apollod. 

ii. 1. § 2.) ! 

3. A son of Argus Panoptes and Ismene, the j 
daughter of Asopus,and the father of In. (Apollod. 
ii. 1. § 3.) 

4. A son of Io. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1 185.) 

5. A son of Triopos, grandson of Phorbas, and 
brother of Agenor. This person is in reality the 
same as No. 3, with only a different pedigree as- 
signed to him. (Paus. ii. 16. § 1; Horn. (Jd. xviii. 
246; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1465.) 
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8. The father of Amphion, and king of tile r * * 
nyans. (Horn. Od. xi. 282 ; Paus. is. 36, in fill;) 

A, A son of Sphelus, the commander of the 
Athenians in the Trojan war, was slain by Aeneias. 
(Horn. II. xv. 332, &c.) 

10. The father of Dmetor, king of Cyprus. 
(Horn. Od. xvii. 443.) [L. S.] 

IATROCLES (TarpoxXfis), a Greek writer on 
cookery, of uncertain age and country. Athenaeus 
quotes from two of his works, namely, ’A pro- 
tcoukos and Ilepl TlKaKovmuv, unless indeed these 
are merely different titles of one and the same 
work. (Athen. vii. p. 326, e., xiv. p. 646, a., p. 
647, b ) 

JAVOLE'NUS PRISCUSor PRISCUS JA- 
VOLE'NUS, an eminent Roman jurist. 1 1 is name 
occurs in both forms ; Pomponius calls him first 
'Prisons Ja vole mts, and afterwards Javolenus Pris- 
cus. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § ult.) Pliny adopts the 
latter form ( Ep. vi. 15). Javolenus was a pupil of 
Caelius Sabinus, and a leader of the Snbinian school 
during a period when Celsus the father, Celsus the 
son, and Neratius Priseus, led the opposite school, 
as successors of Pegasus, lie was the teacher of 
Aburnus Valens, Tuscianus, and Julianus. It ap- 
pears from a fragment of Julianus (Dig. 40. tit. 2. 
s. 5), that Javolenus was a praetor and proconsul 
in Syria. According to a passage of Capitolinus 
(Ant. Pius, 12), he was one of the council of An- 
toninus Pius. Some of his biographers think that 
if he were alive in the reign of Antoninus, he must 
have been too old to hold such a post ; hence they 
question the authority of Capitolinus, and, more- 
over, the passage referred to is probably interpo- 
lated and corrupt. But there is no pressing im- 
probability in the statement, if the reading be 
j genuine ; for if, as appears to be likely, Javolenus 
was born about the commencement of the reign of 
Vespasian (a. n. 79), he might well be an imperial 
councillor between the age of sixty and seventy. 
Plinv relates from hearsay an anecdote of Jnvole- 
nus, which has given rise to much discussion (Ep. 
vi. 15). Passion us Paulus, a noble eques and 

writer of verses, invited Javolenus to a recitation. 
Paulus began by saying “ Prisce jubes,” but we 
are not told whether these were the first words of 
his poem, or a polite form of asking leave to com- 
mence. Javolenus, however, replied, “ Ego vero 
non jubeo.” This mal-apropos expression occa- 
sioned much laughter among the party, but wits 
chilling to the host. Whether it was uttered by 
Javolenus in a fit of mental absence, or by way of 
awkward joke, or as a blunt expression of impa- 
tience, under an infliction which mofc than once 
roused the indignation of Juvenal, does not ap- 
pear. }*liny sets down .Javolenus as a madman, 
but this imputation is probably to l>e construed in 
a loose sense. Even if the rude saying of Javole- 
nus was occasioned, as some think, by actual tern- 


6. An Arcadian , a son of I.ycurgug and Cleo- 
phtle or Eurynome, a brother of Ancacus and Am- 
phi damns, and the husband of CJymene, the daughter 
of Minyas, by whom he became the father of Ata- 
lante. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 2.) Hygiaus (Fab. 70, 
99) calls him Iasius, and Aelian ( V. II. xiii. 1 ) 
and I’ausanias (y. 7. § 4, 14. § 6) Iasion. At the 
first Olympian games which Heracles celebrated, 
lasus won the prize in the horse-race, and a statue 
of him stood at Tcgea. (Paus. v. 8. $ 1, viii. 4.) 

7. A sob. of Eieuthcr, and father of Chaeresileus. 

(Pans. ii. 20. / 2.) 


pnrary mental aberration, brought on by overwork 
his madness was not of such a kind as to prevent 
him from attending to the ordinary duties of his 
profession ( PJin. /. c.) Some writers, in order to 
wive the credit of the jurist of the Digest, have 
absurdly imagined a second mad jurist of the same 
name. Others, as absurdly, have imagined that 
the insanity of Javolcmis is to be detected in two 
passages of the Digest (Dig. 35. tit. 1. s. 55, Dig. 
17. tit. 1. s. 52), from the badness of their reason- 
ing. In the former passage, Javolenus compares 
the bequest of a legacy to an incapable person to u 
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of the testator that so much money should 
chjroftn into the sea. The two cases so com- 
0 their legul effects have some resemblances 

and some differences. The other passage contains 
an opinion of Javolenus, which, instead of betray- 
ing any symptom of insanity, rests upon sound 
legal principles, and is correctly decided. In ge- 
neral, the writings of Javolenus manifest an accu- 
rate knowledge of antiquity, and of the works of 
preceding jurists. He is several times cited by 
some of the most eminent of his successors — Ju- 
lianus, Valens, Gains, Ulpian, and Paulus. When 
the name Priscus alono occurs, as in Ulpiani Fray- 
mmia , tit. 1 1. s. 28, Javolenus, and not Neratius 
Priscus, is to be understood. In an extract from 
Ulpian, Dig. 7. tit. 8. s. 10. § 2, we find the ex- 
pression “ Et Priscus et Neratius.” 

There are 206 extracts from Javolenus in the 
Digest, occupying twenty-three pages in llommcl. 
He wrote, 1. Ex Cassia Libri XV., commentaries 
upon some work of Caius Cassius Longinus, a leader 
of the school to which Javolenus belonged. In this 
work he rarely departs from the opinion of Cassius, 
whom in two passages he cites by his praenomen 
Gaius alone. (Dig. 3.5. tit. 1. s. 54, Dig. 46, tit. 3. 
§ 78.) 2. Epistolarum Libn XIV., consisting of 

opinions in answer to legal cases. 3. Ad Plautium, 
or Ex Flautio , commentaries on Plautius, a juritet 
who lived under Vespasian. 4. Libri ex Paste ri- 
oribus , or Posteriorum hibeonis, Pvsteriorum Labe- 
onis a Jaroleno Epitomutorum Libri, or Posteriorum 
Ltdteonis Epitome. It is not certain whether those 
titles designate the same or different works. The 
P aster iora was a posthumous work of Labeo, and 
took its name from being published after the death 
ofitsaithor. (Gell. xiii. 10.) It is probable that 
Javolenus not only edited the Posteriora with a 
commentary, but published an abridgment. (Illume 
in Savigny'a Xeilsehrift, vol. iv. pp. 318 — 324.) 
Javolenus 1ms been thought to be sometimes cap- 
tious in his criticisms on Labeo, who ■was the 
founder of the opposite school. Gcllius (xiii. 10) 
mentions the 40th book of the Posteriora of Labeo ; 
the 37th is cited in Dig. 4. tit. 3. s. 8. § 3, and the 
38th in Dig. 48. tit. 13. s. 9. § 2 and 6; yet the 
Florentine Index, under the name Labeo, speaks 
of ten books only, and under the name Javolenus 
makes no reference to the Posteriora. The com- 
pilers of the Digest seem not to have been ac- 
quainted with the Posteriora of Labeo in any other 
form than the edition of Javolenus, and the Epi- 
tome, as well ns the “ Jamfeni Libri ex Posteriaribus 
Laleonis ” (if they were distinct), consisted each of 
ten books. The extract in Dig. 40. tit. 12. s. 42, 
though headea “ Labeo Libro quarto Posteriorum,” 
is undoubtedly taken from the edition of .Javolenus, 
for at the end of the extract are these words : “ Ja- 
volenus: haec vera sunt.” The 1st book, as may 
be collected from the extracts in the Digest, treated 
of testaments, the 2nd and 3rd of legacies, the 4 th 
and 5 tli of contracts, the 6th of Dos and Nuptiae. 
From the 7th there is no extract. The flth treated 
of tu tela, the 9th of private delicto, the Kith of 
procedure. (Regius in Otto. Ties. Juris, vol. ii. 
p. 1473, seq.) 

(The modem biographers of Javolenus have been 
very numerous. The best and ablest is Van Al- 
phen, whose Spieileyia de Javoleno Frisco Iclo et 
specimen observatumum ad quantum ejtts fraymenla 
in Pandedis obtia, first published 4 to, IJltraj. 
1768, was reprinted in the excellent collection of 


Ger. Oelrichs, entitled “ Thesaurus Novus Disser- 
tationum Juridicarum selectissimarwn in A cademiis 
Be/yicis habitarum," vol. iii. tom. i. pp. 1 — 94 j 
Glob. Aug. Jenichen, de Prisco Javoleno Ido in - 
comparubili, 4to. Lips. 1734 ; Jo. Glieb. Lindner, 
de Javoleno Prisco Ido , 4to, Amstadtii, 1770; 
Neuber, Die juristischen Klamker, pp. 146 — 182; 
Ferd. Kammerer, Beitrage zur Geschichte und 77 ie- 
orie des liomischen Ilechts, vol. i. num. 6, pp. 245 
—254.) [J. T. G.] 

I'BYCUS (TSukos), the fifth lyric poet in the 
Alexandrine canon, was a native of Rhegium. 
One writer calls him a Messenian, no doubt 
because the survivors of the second Messenian War 
formed a considerable portion of the population of 
Rhegium. His father's name is differently stated, 
as Phytius, Polyzelus, Cerdas, Eelidas, but Phytius 
is probably the right name. The best part of his 
life was spent at Samoa, at the court of Polycrates, 
about 01. 60, u. c. 540. Suidas erroneously places 
him twenty years earlier, in the time of Croesus 
and the father of Polycrates. We have no further 
accounts of his life, except the well-known story, 
about which even some doubt has been raised, of 
the manner of his death. While travelling through 
a desert place near Corinth, he was attacked by 
robbers and mortally wounded, but before he died 
he called upon a flock of cranes that happened to 
fly over him to avenge bis death. Soon afterwards, 
when the people of Corinth were assembled in the 
theatre, the cranes appeared, and as they hovered 
over the heads of the spectators, one of the mur- 
derers, who happened to be present, cried out 
involuntarily, “Behold the avengers oflbycus:” 
and thus were the authors of the crime detected. 
The phrase at 'ISvkou yepauot passed into a pro- 
verb. (Suid. ; Antip. Sid. Epiy. 78, ap. Brunck, 
Anal. vol. ii. p. 27 ; Plut. de Garrul. p. 610, a.) 
The argument against this account of the poet's 
death, adduced by Schneidewin from another epigram 
in the Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 262), 
which seems to imply that Ibycu9 was buried at 
Rhegium, is answered by reference to the prevail- 
ing practice of erecting cenotaphs to the memory of 
great men, especially in their native place. The 
story at all events proves one thing, namely, that 
Ibycus was loved as well as admired by his con- 
temporaries, who therefore thought that he ought to 
be dear to the gods. 

His poetry was chiefly erotic, and partook largely 
of the impetuosity of his character. The charge of 
■nathtpaenla is brought against him above all other 
erotic poets. (Cic. 7'usc. iv. 33.) Others of his 
poems were of a mythical and heroic character, but 
some of these also were partially erotic. In his 
poems on heroic subjects he very much resembled 
Stesichorus, his immediate predecessor in the canon. 
In his dialect, as well as in the character of his 
poetry, there was a mixture of the Doric and 
Aeolic. Suidas mentions seven books of his lyric 
poems, of which only a few fragments now remain. 
The best edition of the fragments is that of 
Schneidewin. (Schneid. Ibt/ei Cartn. & dig., with 
an introductory Epistle from K.O. Muller, Gotting. 
1835, 8 vo. ; Schneid. Deled. Poes. Eleg . ; Miiller, 
Dorter, vol. ii. p. 350 ; Bergk, Frag, Poet lyr. 
Grace. ; W elckcr, Bhcin. Mus. 1 832, vol. iii. p. 
401. Kleine Schriflm, vol. i. p. 100 •, Bode, Ulrici, 
Geseh. d. Ifellen. Dichtkunst ; Muller, Be.mhardy, 
Gesch. d. HeU. Lit.) [P. S.J 

ICADIUS, a Cretan, and brother of Iapys, who 
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guided by a dolphin (Apollo), came to Mount Par- 
nassus, and there gave Delphi and Orissa their 
names. (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 832.) [L. S.] 

ICA'RIUS (*I K&pios\ also called Icarus and 
Icarion. 1. An Athenian, who lived in the reign 
of Pandion, and hospitably received Dionysus on 
his arrival in Attica. The god showed him his 
gratitude by teaching him the cultivation of the 
vine, and giving him bags filled with wine. Icarius 
now rode about in a cnariot, and distributed the 
precious gifts of the god; but some shepherds whom 
their friends intoxicated with wine, and who thought 
that they were poisoned by Icarius, slew him, and 
threw his body into the well Anygrus, or buried it 
under a tree. His daughter Erigone (for he was 
married to Phanothea, the inventor of the hexameter, 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 366), or as some call her 
Aletis, after a long search, found his grave, to which 
she was conducted by his faithful dog Maera. From 
grief she hung herself on the tree under which he 
was buried. Zeus or Dionysus placed her, together 
with Icarius and his cup, among the stars, making 
Erigone the Virgin, Icarius Bootes or Arcturus, and 
Maera the dog-star. The god then punished the 
ungrateful Athenians with a plague or a mania, 
in which all the Athenian maidens hung themselves 
as Erigone had done. (Comp.Gellius, xv. 10.) The 
oracle, when consulted, answered, that Athens 
should be delivered from the calamity as soon as 
Erigone should be propitiated, and her and her 
father's body should be found. The bodies were 
not discovered, but a festival called alctpa or 
dAijnJss, was instituted in honour of Erigone, and 
fruits were offered up as a sacrifice to her and her 
father. The doKoAtcurpos , or dancing on a leather 
bag filled with air and smeared with oil, at the 
festivals of Dionysus, was likewise traced to Icarius, 
who was said to have killed a ram for having in- 
jured the vines, to have made a bag of his skin, 
and then performed a dance. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. 
ii. 4.) Another tradition states that the murderers 
of Icarius fled to the island of Cos, which was 
therefore visited by a drought, during which the 
fields were burned, and epidemics prevailed. Aris- 
taeus prayed to his father, Apollo, for help, and 
Apollo advised hirn to propitiate Icarius with many 
sacrifices, and to beg Zeus to send the winds called 
Etesiae, which Zeus, in consequence, made blow at 
the rising of the dog-star for forty days. One of 
the Attic demi derived its name from Icarius. 
(Apollod. iii. 14. §7; Paus. i. 2. §4; Ilygin. 
Fab. 130, Poet. Astr. ii. 4, 25 ; Serv. ad Viry. 
Georg. i. 67, 218, ii. 389 ; Eustath. ad /font . pp. 
389, 1535 ; Tibull. iv. 1, 9 ; Propert. ii. 33, 29 ; 
Ov. Met. vi. 126, x. 451 ; Pollux, iv. 55 ; Steph. 
Byz. 8. v. *1 Kapia ; Hesych. s. v. Alwpa, is ; 

Welcker, Nachtrag z. Aeschyl. Tril. p. 222, Ac.) 

2. A Lacedaemonian, a son of Perieres and Gor- 
gophone, a grandson of Aeolus or Cynortas, and a 
brother of Aphareus, Leucippus, and Tyndareus. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 5, iii. 10. § 3 ; Tzetz. ad Lymph. 
511.) Others called him a grandson of Perieres, 
and a son of Oebalus by Ilateia (Apollod. iii. 10. 

§ 4 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 293), or a son of Oebalus 
and Oorgophone, and a grandson of Cynortas. 
(Paus. iii 1. § 4.) Hippocoon, a natural son of 
Oebalus, expelled his two brothers, Tyndareus 
and Icarius, from Lacedaemon : they fled to Thes- 
tius at Pleuron, and dwelt beyond the river 
Aehelous. Subsequently, when Heracles had slain 
Hippocoon and his sons, Tyndareus returned to 
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Sparta, while Icarius remained in Acamanj^ . JUb 
cording to Apollodorus (iii. 10. § 5), howOvjp,' 
Icarius also returned. Another tradition relates* 
that Icarius, who sided with Hippocoon, assisted 
him in expelling Tyndareus front Sparta. (Paus. 
iii. 1. § 4 ; Eustath. 1. c . ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
447.) While in Acarnania, Icarius became the 
father of Penelope, Alyzeus, and Leucadius, by Poly- 
caste, the daughter of Lygaeus : according to others 
he was married to Dorodoche, or Asterodeia. 
(Strab. x. pp. 452, 461 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 141 7 ; 
Schol. ad l/om. Od. xv. 16.) Others again relate 
that by the Naiad Periboea he became the father 
of Thons, Damasippus, Imeusimus, Aletes (or 
Semus and Auletes), Perilous, and Penelope. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 6 ; Paus. viii. 31. § 2 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lymph. 511 ; Schol. ad Horn. Od. xv. 16; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1773.) In the Odyssey (iv. 

7 97, i. 329) Iphthime also is mentioned as one of 
his daughters. When his daughter Penelope had 
grown up, he promised her hand to the victor in a 
foot-race, in which he desired the suitors to con- 
tend, and Odysseus won the prize (Paus. iii. 12. 

$ 2 ) ; but according to others, Tyndareus sued for 
the hand of Penelope for Odysseus, from gratitude 
for a piece of advice which Odysseus had given him. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 9.) When Penelope was be- 
trothed to Odysseus, Icarius tried to persuade the 
latter to remain at Sparta, but Odysseus declined 
doing this, and departed with Penelope. Icarius 
followed his daughter, entreating her to remain ; 
and as Odysseus demanded of her to give a de- 
cided answer as to what she meant to do, she was 
silent, but at length she modestly covered her face, 
and declared that she would follow her husband. 
Icarius then desisted from further entreaties, and 
erected a status of Modesty on the spot. (Paus. 
iii. 20. §10.) fL. S.] 

ICA'RIUS, a son of the notary Theodorus, 
who, with others, was put to death by the emperor 
Valens at Antioch A. n. 371, for seeking by ma- 
gical arts to ascertain who was to be the successor 
of that emperor. Icarius was distinguished by his 
literary attainments ; and Tillemont is disposed to 
identify him with the rhetorician mentioned by 
Augustin in his Confestdones , to whom Tillemont 
gives the name of Icarius ; but in the editions of 
Augustin which wc have consulted the rhetorician is 
not called Icarius. Icarius wrote a poem in honour 
of the emperor Theodosius the Great ; and received 
from him, apparently in return for this compliment, 
the dignity of comes Orientis. He appears to have 
been a pagan ; a man of suspicious temper, and , 
easily led by others into acts to whi<& probably his 
own disposition would not have prompted him. 
When he entered upon his office, a. d. 384, An- 
tioch was suffering from a severe famine, and ho 
made matters worse by threats against the bakers, 
in order to induce them to sell at a fixed price, an 
arbitrary proceeding which induced them to take 
to flight. The sophist Libanius, to whom Icarius 
had shown great respect as to a father, induced 
him to recal his threats ; but Icarius soon reverted 
to his arbitrary proceedings. Libanius addressed 
three Orations to Icarius, one hortatory, the others 
invectives. The second invective is not given in 
the edition of the works of Libanius by Morell (2 
voIb. fol. Paris, 1606 — 1 627), but was first published 
in the edition of Reiske, 4 vols. 8vo. Alton burg, 
1791 — 97. From these Orations, and from the 
discourse of Libanius, U«p\ rfit iavroQ if*, D« 
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Fortum (s. De Vita) sua, our knowledge of Icarius 
is derived. (Comp. Tillcmont, Hist, des Emp . vol. 

v. p. 108, &c. 227, &c.) [J. C. M.] 

I'CARUS (*I Kapos\ a son of Daedalus. On 

his flight from Crete, his father attached to his 
body wings made of wax, and advised him not to 
fly too high ; but Icarus, forgetting the advice of 
his father, flew so high that the sun melted the 
wings, and Icarus fell down into the sea, which 
was called after him, the Icarian. (Ov. Met. viii. 
105; Hygin. Fab. 40.) His body, which was 
washed on shore, was said to have been buried by 
Heracles. (Paus. ix. 11.) The ancients explained 
the fable of the wings of Icarus, by understanding 
by it the invention of sails ; and in fact some tradi- 
tions stated that Daedalus and Icarus fled from 
Crete in a ship. Diodorus (iv. 77) relates that 
Icarus, while ascending into the air in the island 
of Icaria, fell down through his carelessness, and 
was drowned. Respecting the connection of Tcarus 
with the early history of art, see Daedalus. [L. S.] 

I'CCIUS. 1. A noble of Rheiins in Gallia Bel- 
gica, who headed a deputation of his townsmen to 
Caesar in n. c. 57, placing their state at Caesar’s dis- 
posal, and praying his aid against the other Belgic 
communities then in arms against Home, iecius 
defended Bibrax (Bievre) against the other tribes 
of the Belgao immediately after his return from 
Caesar’s quarters. (Cacs. B. (/. ii. 3, 6.) 

2. M., was appointed praetor of Sicily by M. 
Antony just before the departure of the latter for 
Cisalpine Gaul, in November, b. c. 44. (Cic. rial. 
iii. 10.) 

3. A friend of Horace, who addressed to him an 

ode ( Carm . i. 29), and an epistle ( Kp. i. 12). The 
ode was written in n. <:. 25, when Iccius was pre- 
paring to join Aelius Gallus [Gai.i.us, Aklius] 
in his expedition to Arabia, and in it Horace dis- 
suades Iccius from quitting security and philo- 
sophy for doubtful gains and certain hardships. 
The epistle was composed about ten years after- 
wards, when Iccius had become Vipsanius Agrippa’s 
steward in Sicily, and had resumed his philoso- 
phical studies, without, however, acquiring the art of 
content. In both poems Horace reprehends point- 
edly, but delicately, in Iccius an inordinate desire 
for wealth. The immediate occasion of the epistle 
was to introduce Pompoius Grosphus [Grosphus] 
to Iccius. Iccius has been defended from the im- 
putation of avarice by Jacobs ( likein . Mm. ii. 1, 
Verm. Schr. v. p. 1 — 30). [W. B. 1).] 

ICCUS (* Ikkos ). 1. Of Tarcntum, a distin- 
guished athlete and teacher of gymnastics. Pau- 
sanias (vi. IQ. § 2) calls him the best gymnast of 
his age, that is, of the period about 01. 77, or u. c. 
470 ; and Plato also mentions him with great 
praise (de Leg. v iii. p. 840, Protag. p. 310, with 
the Schol. ; comp. Lucian, Quomodo IJtst. sit con- 
ucrib. 35; Aelian, V. H. xi. 3). He looked upon 
temperance as th| fruit of gymnastic exercises, 
and was himself a model of temperance, lambli- 
chus ( Vit. Pythag. 36) calls him a Pythagorean, 
and, according to Themistius (Orat. xxiii. p. 
350, ed. Dindorf), Plato reckoned him among the 
sophists. 

2. Of Epidaurus, a person who was killed by 
Cleomenes at Olympia in a boxing match. (Paus. 

vi. 9. § 3.) [L. S.] 

TCELUS, the son of Somnus, and brother of 

Morpheus, was believed to shnpe the dreams which 
came to man, whence he derived his name. The 
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gods, says Ovid (Met. xi. 640), called him Icelus, 
but men called him Phobctor. [L. S.1 

TCELUS, MARCIA'NUS, a freedman of 
Galba, who was arrested by Nero on the first 
tidings of his patron's defection, but released 
when the revolt against the emperor extended to 
Rome. Having given up Nero’s body to his freed- 
women for sepulture, Icelus hurried from Rome to 
Clunia in Hispania Tarraconensis with the news of 
Nero’s death, and of Galba’s nomination to the 
empire by the army and the senate, a. d. 68. 
His earnest representations removed Galba’s fears, 
and he rewarded Icelus with the rank and golden 
ring of an eques, and with the honorary addition 
of Marcianus to his former name. Icelus was the 
most ignoble, the most powerful, and not the least 
rapacious of Galba’s freedmen and favourites. 
(Plut. (/alb. 7 ; comp. Dion Cass. Ixiv. 2.) In 
the parties that divided the imperial council he 
supported Cornelius Laco, the praetorian prefect 
[Laco], and with him opposed the adoption of M. 
Salvius Otho. After Galba’s murder, which was 
perhaps accelerated by Icelus’ advic% Icelus was 
executed by Otho’s command as a libertinus, with- 
out regard to his new equestrian dignity. (Tac. 
Ilist. i. 13, 33, 37, 4 G, ii. 95 ; Suet. Ner. 49, (/alb. 
14,22.) [W. B.D.) 

IC11NAEA (Tx^ata), that is, the tracing god- 
dess, occurs as a surname of Themis, though in her 
case it may have been derived from the town of 
Ichnae, where she was worshipped (Horn. Hymn, 
in A poll. Del. 94 ; Lycoph. 129 ; Strab. ix. p. 435 ; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’'Ixvai), and a surname of Nemesis. 
(Brunck, Anal. ii. pp. 1. 86.) [L. S.] 

I'C I IT11 Y AS (’Ix0d«), the son of Metallus,and 
a disciple of Euclid of Megara, is spoken of as a 
distinguished man, to whom Diogenes the cynic 
inscribed a dialogue. (Diog. Laert. ii. 112; Athen. 
viii. p. 335, a.) 

ICIITI1 YOCENTAURUS (’IxOvo^rraupos), 
that is, a fish-centaur, or a particular kind of Tri- 
ton. Ichthyocentauri were fabulous beings, the 
upper part of whose body was conceived to have a 
human form, and the lower that of a fish, while the 
place of the hands was occupied by a horse’s feet. 
They differed from the ordinary Tritons by the fact 
that the latter were simply half men and half fish, 
and had not the feet of horses. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 
34, 886, 892.) [L. S.] 

ICI'LIA GENS, plebeian, distinguished in the 
early history of the republic for its resistance to the 
patricians, and its support of the liberties of the 
plebeians. Many members of the gens bore the 
surname of Ruga, but as they are more frequently 
mentioned without than with this cognomen, they 
are all given under Icilius. 

ICI'LIUS. 1. Sp. Icilius, was one of the 
three envoys sent by the plebeians, after their 
secession to the Sacred Mount, to treat with the 
senate, (b. c. 494.) He does not appear to have 
been elected one of the first tribunes, upon the 
establishment of the office in b. c. 493 ; but he was 
chosen tribune of the plebs for the following year 
(b. c. 492). In his tribunate he vehemently attacked 
the sennte on account of the dearness of provisions, 
and as the patricians attempted to put him down, 
he introduced and procured the enactment of a law 
ordaining, that whosoever should interrupt a tribune 
when addressing the people, should give security to 
the tribunes for the payment of whatsoever fine 
they might inflict upon him, and that if he refused 
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to do so, his life and property should be forfeited. 
(Dionys. vi. 88, vi». 14, 17; comp. Cic. pro Seat. 37.) 
Niebuhr remarks (Hid. of Rome , vol. ii. p. 2 32), 
that this law could not have been passed before the 
Publilian law (b. c. 471), which transferred the elec- 
tion of the tribunes from the comitia centuriata to the 
comitia tributa, and which gave the tribunes power 
to originate measures in the comitia tributa, a 
power which they had not possessed in the comitia 
centuriata. He therefore supposes that the Icilian 
law was enacted in B. c. 471, in which year a 
Sp. Icilius is mentioned as one of the first five 
tribunes elected by the tribes. (Liv. ii. 58.) 
It is therefore most probable that this law was not 
passed till b. c. 471 ; but there is no reason for 
believing that the Sp. Icilius who was tribune in 
b. c. 492, is a different person from the tribune of 
B. c. 471. Dionysius speaks (ix. 1 ) of a Sp. Icilius, 
who was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 481, and who 
* attempted to force the patricians to pass an agrarian 
law, by preventing them from levying troops to 
carry on the war against the Aequi and Veientes. 
This tribune is called by Livy (ii. 43), Sp. Licinius ; 
but if the name in Dionysius is correct, he is pro- 
bably the same as the tribune of b. c. 492, so that 
Sp. Icilius would have been tribune for the first time 
in 492, the second time in 481, and the third time 
in 471. 

In the year after his first tribunate (b. c. 491), 
according to the common chronology, Sp. Icilius 
was elected to the aedileship, and took an active 
part in the prosecution of the proud patrician, 
Coriolanus. He and his colleague L. Junius Brutus, 
were commanded by the tribunes to seize Coriola- 
nus, but were driven away by the patricians by 
main force ; and when they afterwards attempted 
to hurl him down from the Tarpeian rock, they were 
again prevented by the patricians. (Dionvs. vii. 
26, 35.) 

2. C. Icilius Ruga, is mentioned by Diony- 
sius (vi. 89) as one of the first five tribunes of the 
plebs, upon the establishment of the office in u. c. 
493. * 

3. L. Icilius, a son of the preceding (Dionys. 
xi. 28), is described as a man of great energy and 
eloquence. In his first tribunate (b. c. 458), lie 
claimed for the tribunes the right of convoking the 
senate, and also carried the important law for the 
assignment of the Aventinc (<fr Aventino jmblicamlo) 
to the plebs, notwithstanding the furious opposition 
of the senate and the patricians. The Aventine 
had up to this time been part of the domain land, 
enjoyed by the patricians, to whom the plebeians 
paid rent for the houses which they occupied. By 
the Icilian law the patricians were indemnified for 
the value of their buildings ; but it was, as Niebuhr 
remarks, of great importance for the independence 
of the plebeians that the patricians should not be 
their landlords, and thus able to control their votes, 
and likewise, when bloody feuds were so likely to 
break out, that the plebeians should be in exclusive 
possession of a quarter of their own, and one too 
so strong as the Aventine. (Dionys. x. 31, 32 ; 
Liv. iii. 31 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome , vol. ii. p. 
301.) In the following year (b. c. 455), Icilius 
and his colleagues were again elected tribunes, and 
proposed an agrarian law, which the patricians pre- 
vented by open violence from being put to the vote. 
Three patrician houses, the Cloelii, the Postumii, 
and the Sempronii, were brought to trial, find their 
property confiscated ; but the patricians restored it 
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to the accused. The discussion upon the agrarian 
law was then renewed, but was again interrupted 
by an invasion of the Aequi. (Liv. iii. 31 ; Dionvs. 
x. 33—43.) 

Six years afterwards (b. c. 499) Icilius was one 
of the chief leaders in the outbreak against the 
decemvirs. • Virginia had been betrothed to him, 
and he boldly defended her cause before App. 
Claudius ; and when at length she fell by her 
father’s hand, to save her from the lust of the de- 
cemvir, Icilius bearded the tyrant, and over her 
dead body roused the people to throw off the yoke 
of their oppressors. While Virginius induced the 
army on the Algidus to disown the decemvirs, and 
to march to the Aventine, Icilius hurried to the 
army which was carrying on the war against the 
Sabines, and prevailed upon them likewise to desert 
the government. Both armies subsequently united 
and encamped upon the Sacred Mount : the patri- 
cians were obliged to give way, the decemvirs re- 
signed, and the tribuneship and,, right of appeal 
were restored to the plebs. The troops thereupon 
returned to the Aventine ; and in the election of 
tribunes which followed, Icilius obtained the office 
for the third time. On his proposition, a plebis- 
citum was passed, securing indemnity to all who 
had taken part in the insurrection. He likewise 
took an active part in the subsequent proceedings 
against App. Claudius, and he in particular came 
forward as the accuser of the M. Claudius, the client 
of the decemvir, who had claimed Virginia as his 
slave. Icilius is mentioned once more at the close 
of the year as proposing to the tribes that the con- 
suls, L. Valerius and M. Horatius, should enjoy a 
triumph for their victory over the Sabines, an 
honour which had been refused them by the senate, 
on account of their popularity with the plebs. The 
proposition was carried ; and this is mentioned as 
the first instance in which a triumph was celebrated 
without the authority of the senate. (Liv. iii. 44 
— 54, 63 ; Dionys. xi. 28 — 46.) 

Livy (iii. 46) speaks of a brother of Icilius, who 
hastened with the son of Numitorius to the Roman 
army, to inform Virginius of the foul plot formed 
against his daughter. (Comp. Dionys. xi. 37, who 
speaks of this Icilius under the title of vtavlffKos, 
by which he perhaps means to distinguish him from 
his brother.) 

5 — 7. Icilii. Three of this (amity were elected 
tribunes of the plebs, in B. c. 409 (Liv. iv. 54), 
one of whom was probably the L. Icilius, who was 
tribune of the plebs three years before, B. c. 412. 
(Liv. iv. 52.) The three Icilii in their tribunate 
urged the plebs to elect quaestors from their own 
body ; and this was the first time the plebeians 
obtained this dignity, three out of the four quaes- 
tors being chosen from them. The Icilii also made 
great efforts to secure the consular tribunate next 
year for the plebeians, but they were defeated and 
patricians elected. (Liv. iv. 54-^-56.) 

ICTI'NUS ('Iktivos), a contemporary of Peri- 
cles, was the architect of two of the most celebrated 
of the Greek temples, namely, the great temple of 
Athene, in the acropolis of Athens, called the Par- 
thenon, and the temple of Apollo Epicorius, near 
Phigalia in Arcadia. The forme* was built under 
the administration of Pericles, and was completed 
in b.c. 438: Callicrates was associated with Ictinus 
in the work. The latter is thought to have been 
completed before b. c. 431, on the ground that it 
is not likely that Ictinus built it after the breaking 
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out of the Peloponnesian war, an argument by no 
meaits conclusive. Ictinus was also the architect 
of the shrine (pucrrucds <ti]k6s ) at Eleusis, in which 
the mysteries were celebrated : it was a very large 
building, without external porticoes, and so con* 
trived as to accommodate a vast number of persons. 
All these buildings were of the Doric order. Ic- 
tinus, in conjunction with Carpion, wrote a de- 
scription of the Parthenon. (Paus. viii. 41. § 5 ; 
Strab. ix. pp. 395, 396 ; Pint. Peric. 13 ; Vitruv. 
vii. Prooem. §§ 12, 16.) [P. S.] 

IDAEA (T5afa), the name of several nymphs 
(Paus. x. 12. § 4 : see Tkucrus, Piiineus); but it 
occurs also as a surname of Cybele. (Virg. Aen. x. 
252 ; Hesych. s. v.) [L. S.J 

IDAEI DACTYLI. [Dactyll] 

IDAEUS (TScuos). 1. A son of Dardanus and 
Chryse, and brother of Deimas, went with his 
father from Peloponnesus, by way of Samothrace, 
to Phrygia, and settled on the mountains of Phry- 
gia, which derived from him the name of Ida, or 
the Idaean mountains. He is further said to have 
instituted there the worship and mysteries of the 
Phrygian mother of the gods. (Dionys. Ilal. i. 
61.) 

2. A son of Priam. (Ptolem. Ilephaest. 5.) 

3. A son of Paris and Helena. (Tzetz. cul Ly- 
cop/i. 845 ; Dictys Cret. v. 5.) 

4. A herald of the Trojans. (Horn. II. iii. 247, 
vii. 276, 381, 413, xxiv. 325.) 

5. A son of Dares, the Trojan priest of Hephaes- 
tus. (Horn. II. v. 1 1.) 

6. The name Idaeus also occurs as a surname 

of Zeus (Horn. II. xvi. 605), and of Heracles, as 
an Idaean Dactyl. (Pans. v. 8. § 1.) [L. S.J 

IDAEUS (TSoibs), a painter in the train of 
Agesilaus in Asia Minor, about B. c. 396. (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 1. § 39.) Plutarch calls him Adaeus 
(Ayes. 13). [P. S.J 

IDA'LI A, a surname of Aphrodite, derived from 
the town of Idnlion in Cyprus. (Virg. Aen. i. 680, 
692, v. 760, x. 86 ; Ov. Art. A m. iii. 1 06 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 682 ; Theocrit. xv. 101 ; Bion, i. 36.) [L. S.J 

IDANTHYRSUS (T«ct^ W p<ros). 1. A king of 
the Scythians, under whom, according to Strabo, 
they overran Asia, and advanced as far as Egypt. 
This was perhaps the incursion mentioned by 
Herodotus, who tells us that they held Asia for 28 
years, and were ultimately driven out by Cvax- 
ares, b.c. 607. According to Herodotus, however, 
the king, who led the expedition of which he gives 
an account, was Madvas ; and Madyas is men- 
tioned by Strabo (i. p. 61) as king of the Cimme- 
rian *. An incursion of the Scythians to the 
borders of Egypt in very early times is recorded by 
Justin, but in an obscure and unsatisfactory way. 
(Strab. xv. p. 687 ; Herod, i. 15, 103 — 106, iv. 11, 
12, 67, vii. 20; Just. ii. 3; Clint. F. H. vol. i. 
sub annis 684, 632, 608, 607.) 

2. Another kino of the Scythians, probably a 
descendant of the above. He was a son of Sau- 
lius, the brother and slayer of Anacharsis. When 
Darsius Hvstaspis invaded Scythia, about b.c. 
508, and the Scythians retreated before him, he 
sent a message to Idanthyrsus, calling upon him 
either to fight or ||bmit. The Scythian king an- 
swered that, in dying before the Persians, he was 
not urged by fear, but was merely living the wan- 
dering life to which he was accustomed — that there 
was no reason why he should fight the Persians, 
as he had neither cities for them to take nor lands 
vol. u. 
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for them to ravage ; but that if they would attempt 
to disturb the Scythian tombs v£ere their fhthers 
lay, they should see whether they would fight With 
them or not — that, as for submission, he paid that 
to none but the gods of Scythia, and that, instead 
of the required gifts of earth and water, he would 
send the invader such gifts as befitted him. A 
herald afterwards came to Dareius with the present 
of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows, the ex- 
planation whereof exercised Persian ingenuity con- 
siderably. (Herod, iv. 76, 120, 127, 131, 132; 
Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth ., p. 8, ed. Tauchn.; 
Justin, ii. 3, 5, vii. 3 ; Oros. ii. 8.) [E. E.] 

IDAS (*'l5ay). 1. A person who was killed by 

Phineus at the wedding of Perseus. (Ov. Met. 
v. 90.) 

2. A son of Aegyptus, who was married to Hip- 
podice. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

3. One of the companions of Diomedes, who were 
metamorphosed into birds by the anger of Aphro- 
dite. (Ov. Met. xiv. 504.) 

4. A son of Aphareus and Arene, the daughter 
of Oebalus, whence he and his buptber Lynceus 
are called Apharetides, or Aphareidae. He was 
married to M arpessa, and became by her the father of 
Cleopatra or Alcyone. ( Horn. If. ix. 556, &c. ; Apol- 
lod. iii. 10. $ 3; Eustath. ad Horn, p.776.) His 
mother is also called Polydora, Laocoosa, or Arne. 
(Theocrit. xxii. 206 ; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 
151 ; Tzetz. ad Lycopk. 511.) His daughter was 
called Alcyone, because Marpessa was once carried 
oif by Apollo, and lamented over the separation from 
her beloved husband, as Alcyon had once wept about 
Ccyx. (Horn. II. ix. 561 ; Paus. iv. 2. $ 5.) Idas 
carried off Marpessa, the daughter of Evenus, for 
whose hand Apollo also was suing, and was assisted 
by Poseidon, who gave him a winged chariot. 
Evenus, who pursued him, could not overtake him, 
but Apollo found him in Messcne, and took the 
maiden from him. The two lovers fought for her 
possession, but Zeus separated them, and left the 
decision with Marpessa, who chose Idas, from fear 
lest Apollo should desert her if she grew old. 
(Apollod. i. 7. $ 8, &c. ; Horn. II. 1. c .) The two 
brothers, Idas and Lynceus, also took part in the 
Calydonian hunt (Apollod. i. 8. § 2 ; Ov. Met. viii. 
305), and in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 151, &c. ; 
Orph. Ar</on. 178.) In the latter expedition Idas 
killed the boar which had destroyed Idmon in the 
kingdom of Lycus (Ilygin. Fab. 14), but when he 
attempted to deprive Teuthras, king of Mysia, of 
his kingdom, he was conquered by Telephus and 
Parthenopaeus. (Hygin. Fab. 100.) The most 
celebrated part of the story of the Apharetidae is 
their fight with the Dioscuri, with whom they had 
grown up front their childhood. Once, so the story 
runs, the Aphareidae and Dioscuri conjointly 
carried off some herds from Arcadia, and Idas was 
requested to divide the booty into equal parts. Ho 
thereupon divided a bull into four parts, declaring 
that he who should have eaten his quarter first 
should have half the booty, and the one who should 
finish his next should have the other halt Idas 
himself not only devoured his own quarter, but * 
also that of his brother, and then drove away the 
whole herd into Messenia. The Dioscuri, however, 
dissatisfied with this mode of proceeding, marched 
into Messenia, carried off the Arcadian oxen- toge- 
ther with much other booty made in Messenm, and 
lay in ambush in a hollow oak tree to wait fist 

o o 
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Idas and Lynceus. The latter, whose eyes were 
so i^een that he duld see through every thing, dis- 
covered Castor through the trunk of the oak, and 
pointed him out to Idas, who killed him. Poly- 
deuces, in order to avenge his brother, pursued 
them and ran Lynceus through with his spear. 
Idas, in return, struck Polydeuces with a stone so 
mplently, that he fell and fainted ; whereupon Zeus 
Hew Idas with a flash of lightning. (Apollod. iii. 
11. $ 2 j Tzetz. ad Lpcoph. 511, 549 ; Ov. Fast. 
v. 700, &c.) This fight between the Aphareidae 
and the Dioscuri, which is placed by some writers 
in Messenia, by others in Laconia, and by Ovid in 
the neighbourhood of Aphidna, is related, with 
sundry variations, by Theocritus (xxii. 137, &c.), 
Pindar (Nem. x. 60, &c. ; comp. Paus. iv. ‘2. $ 4, 
13. $ I), and Hyginus (Fab. 80). The tomb 
of the Aphareidae was shown at Sparta as late as 
the time of Pausanias (iii. 13. § 1 ), who, however, 
thinks that in reality they had been buried in 
Messenia, where the fight had taken place. They 
were represented in a painting, together with their 
father Aphareus, in a temple at Messene. (Paus. 
iv. 31, $ 9.) Idas alone was represented on the 
chest of Cypselus in the act of leading Marpessa 
out of the temple of Apollo, who had carried her 
off. (Paus. v. 18. $ 1.) 

5. Two mythical heroes distinguished in the 
war against Thebes, the one of Onchcstus, and 
the other of Taenarus. (Stat. Theb. vi. 553, vii. 
588.) [L.S.j 

IDA'TIUS, IDA'CIUS, or ITIIA'CIUS, not 
to mention sundry other variations of the MSS., a 
native of Limica, in Gallicia, flourished during the 
latter half of the fifth century, was in all probability 
an ecclesiastic, and is known to us as the author of 
a Chronicum arranged according to the succession 
of emperors, which commences a. d. 379, the point 
where llieronvmus breaks off, and extends down 
to a. D. 469, thus embracing a period of ninety 
years. In addition to the mere enumeration of 
names and dates, a short account of the principal 
occurrences is inserted, referring chiefly to Spanish 
affairs, and from a. d. 427 ldatius advances his 
own personal testimony to the truth of the events 
recorded. He seems to have executed his task 
with much care, and although a few errors have 
been detected here and there, the compilation must 
be regarded as a valuable repertory of naked his- 
torical facts. 

The greater portion of this Chronicle was printed 
in the Antiqiuie [retimes of Canisius, 4 to. 1601, 
and in the first edition of the Thesaurus Temporum 
of J. J. Scaliger, fol. Lug. Bat. 1606, but it was first 
published in a complete form, from an ancient MS., 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1619 ( Opera, foL Venet. 1728, 
voL ii. p. 228), and will be found in the second 
edition of Scaliger’g Thesaurus , fol. Amst. 1658 ; 
in the Bibliotheca Max. Fair. Lug. Bat. 1677* vol. 
vii. p. 1231 ; in the Bibliotheca Fatrum of Galland, 
vol. x. p. 323 ; in the Vttt. Lat. Script. Chron. of 
Roncalli, Patav. 1787 ; and in the Chronica Medii 
Aevi of Rosier, Tubing. 1798. 

Sirmond found in his MS. immediately after the 
Chronicum a set of fasti, exhibiting a complete ca- 
talogue of the Roman consuls from the institution 
of the office, in the year of the city 245, down to 
a. n. 468, together with a few notices of the most 
removable transactions of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies — 4 production which, from some resemblance 

styfe. He supposed to belong also to ldatius ; but 
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this conclusion, although acquiesced in by Roncalli, 
is not generally admitted. * 

These Fasti Consulates, Descripiio Consulum , or 
Fasti Idatiani , were first published by Sirmond 
along with the Chronicle, but in a more perfect 
shape by Labbe, in his Nova Bibliotheca MSS. fol. 
Paris, 1658, and will be fouriB in the Bibliotheca 
Max. Fatrum , in the Bibliotheca Fatrum , of Gul- 
land, in the Venice edition of Sirmond, in Roncalli, 
and in Rosier, as referred to above, and also in 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum llomanarum of Graevius, 
vol. xi. p. 246. (See the dissertations of Roncalli 
and of Hosier, of which the substance is given by 
Bahr. Geschichte der Bom. Litterat. Suppl. Band. 
§ 45.) [W. R.] 

IDE (*'l8ri). 1. A daughter of Melissus and 

Amaltheia, and sister of Adrasteia, one of the 
Idaean nymphs, to whom Rhea entrusted the infant 
Zeus to be educated. (Apollod. i. 1. § 6.) She 
was represented, with other nymphs, on the altar 
of Athena Alea at Tegea. (PaiUL viii. 47, § 2.) 

2. An Idaean nymph, by wHotn Zeus became 
the father of the Idaean Dactyls. (Etymol. Magn. 
p. 465.) 

3. A daughter of Corybas, by whom Lycastus, 
the son of Khadamnnthys, became the father of 
Minos. (Diod. iv. 60.) 

4. A nymph by whom Hvrtncus became the 

father of Nisus. (Virg. Aen. ix. 177.) {L. S.] 

IDMON C'lSpwv), a son of Apollo and Asteria, 
the daughter of C’oronus (Schol. ad Apollon. Bhod. 
i. 139), or. according to others, of Apollo, by An- 
tianeira, of Ampycus, or of Apollo and Cyrcne. 
(Orph. Arp. 185, Ac., 721 ; Apollon. Rliod. L 
139, Ac.; Ilvgin. Fab. 14; comp. Val. Place, i. 
228.) He was one of the soothsayers who accom- 
panied the Argonauts: his name signifies “the 
knowing,” and has been considered to be a mere 
epithet of Thestor or Mopsus. (Schol. ad Apollon . 
Hhotl, i. 139.) He joined the expedition of the 
Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the country 
of the Mariandynians by a boar or a serpent ; or, 
according to others, he died of a disease. (Apollod. 
i. 9. § 23; Apollon, llhod. i. 140, 443, ii. 815, 
&c. ; Val. Place, v. 2, &c.) The Megarians and 
Boeotians who were to found Heracleia, were com- 
manded by Apollo to build the town round the 
tomb of the hero, and to worship him as the pro- 
tector of the place. (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 846, Ac.) 
There are three other mythical personages of the 
name of Idmon. (Apollod. ii. 1. $ 5; Ov. Met . 
vi. 8, 138 ; Stat. Theb. in. 389.) [L. 9.] 

IDOMENEUS ( 'lboptvtvs), a son of Deucar 
lion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae ; and 
hence he traced his pedigree to Zeus and Helios. 
He was a man of great beauty, and is mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen. (Horn. II. xiii. 450, 
&c., Od. xix. 181 ; Paus. v. 25. $ 5 ; Apollod. iii. 
3. $ 1 ; Diet. Cret. i. 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 81.) He is 
sometimes called Lyctius or*Cnotius, from the 
Cretan towns of Lyctus and Cnosus. (Virg* Aen. 
iii. 400; Diod. v. 79.) In conjunction with Men- 
ones, the son of his half-brother Molus, he led the 
Cretans in 80 ships against Troy, and was one of 
the bravest heroes in the Trojagg war. He offered 
to fight with Hector, and distinguished himself 
especially in the battle near the ships, where he 
slew several Trojans. (Horn. II. ii. 645, Ac., iii. 
230, iv. 251, v. 43, vii. 165, xui. 361, Ac* xvi. 
345.) Philostratus (Her. 7) even relates that while 
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the (Jreek heroes were waiting at Aulis, Cretan 
ambassadors came to Agamemnon to announce thai 
Idonteneus would join him with one hundred Cretan 
ships, if Agamemnon would share the supreme 
command with him. After the fall of Troy, Ido- 
meneus returned home in safety (Horn. Od. iii. 

I. 91 j Diod. v. 79), though the post-Homeric tradi- 
tions inform us that once in a storm he vowed to 
Poseidon to sacrifice to him whatever he should 
meet first on his landing, if the god would grant 
him a safe return. The first person he met on 
landing was his own son. He accordingly sacrificed 
his son ; and as Crete was thereupon visited by a 
plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus. He went 
to Italy, where he settled in Calabria, and built a 
temple to Athena. From thence he is said to have 
again migrated to Colophon, on the coast of Asia, 
to have settled near the temple of the Clarian 
Apollo, and to have been buried on Mount Cerca- 
phus. (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 1*21, 401, 531, xi. 264; 
Strab. x. p. 479 ; feho). ad Horn. Od. xiii. 259.) At 
Olympia his statue, the work of Onatus, stood 
among the images of those who drew lots as to who 
was to fight with Hector, and on his shield a cock 
was represented. (Paus. v. 25. § 5 ; comp. Horn. 

II. vii. 161, &c.) His tomb was shown at Cnosus, 

where he and Meriones were worshipped as heroes. 
(Diod. v. 79.) Another personage of the name of 
Idomeneus is mentioned among the sons of Priam. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L.S.] 

IDO'MENEUS (’I&yierei/s), of Lampsacus, a 
friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished about 
h. c. 310 — 270. We have no particulars of his 
life, save that he married Batis, the sister of San- 
des, who was also a native of Lampsacus, and a 
pupil of Epicurus. (Diog. Laert. x. 23, 25 ; Strab. 
xiii. p. 589 ; Athen. vii. p. 279. f.) Idomeneus 
wrote a considerable number of philosophical and 
historical works, and though the latter were not 
regarded as of very groat authority (Plut. Dem. 23), 
still they must have been of considerable value, as 
they seem to have been chiefly devoted to an 
account of the private life of the distinguished men 
of Greece. 

The titles of the following works of Idomeneus 
are mentioned: 1. * hrropla r£v /cord XafxoQpd- 
kiiv. (Suid. s. r.) This work is probabty the one 
referred to by the Sdttliast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(i. 916), where for Tpa»»cdf, we should read Xapo- 
BptjKiKa. 2. Tltpl rvv XaKptrriK&s', (Diog. Laert. ii. 
19,20; Athen. xiii. p. 611, d.) 

We do not know for certain the title of the work 
or works of Idomeneus, which contained some 
account of the following persons : — of the Peisistra- 
tidae (Athen. xii. p.532, f.),of Thcmistocles( Athen. 
xii. p. 533, d., xiii. p. 576, c. comp. Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Vegp. 941, where Themistocles appears to 
be meant, and not Thucydides, the son of Milesius, 
as the Scholiast says), of Aristeidcs(Plut. A rut. 10), 
of Pericles (Plut. Pericl. 10, 35), of Demosthenes 
(Plut. Dem. 15, 23 ; Athen. xiii. p. 592, f.), of 
Aeschines (Apollon. Vii. Acsch. p. 247, ed. Bekker), 
of Hyperides (Athen. xiii. p. 590, d.), and of 
Phocion (Plut. Phoc. 4). It is not improbable 
that all these per son s were mentioned in one work, 
to which modenapkriteri have assigned various 
conjectural titles. Ionsius {Hist. Script. Philoe. ii. 

1. p. 116) conjectured that it was entitled Tltpl 
hWfw avSpcSv, Heeren (De Font. Vit. Plut. p. 93) 
that it was a Greek history, and Luzac {Led. AtL 
p. 113) that it was styled Tltpl vfjr tcSk lv86$*»r 
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rpwprjs, while Sintenis (ad Plut. Pericl. p. 31 84 
&c.) labours to show that all the passages quoted 
above are taken from the XtoKpariKti. The true 
title of the work is, however, in all probability 
restored by a happy emendation of Sauppe ( Rhein- 
isches Museum , p. 450, for 1843), who, in place of 
the corrupt passage in Bekker’s Anecdota (p. 249, 
27), ds Se y l8o/*4m}s <prjcrl SrjfiaywySy, reads ds 
’ldofievevs tpiftrt ire pi Htffiayay&v. The title it 
SrifiayarytSv agrees also much better with all the 
above-mentioned passages than any of the other 
titles which have been proposed. (Sintenis, Fifth 
Kxcursus to Plutarch's Pericles; Vossiua, De 
Histor. Graec. p. 105, ed. Westermann ; Clinton, 
Fast. Hell. vol. iii. p. 488.) 

I DOTH E A. [Eidothba.] 

1'DRIEUS or HI'DRIEUS ('Ibpttvs. Diod.; 
'I5piei5r, Strab. Arr.), king or dynast of Caria. He 
was the second son of Hecatomnus, and succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Artemisia, the widow 
of his brother Maussolus, in b. c. 351. Shortly 
after his accession he was required by the Persian 
king, Artaxerxes Ochus, to fit out ai armament for 
the reduction of Cyprus, a request with which he 
readily complied ; and having equipped a fleet of 
40 triremes, and assembled an army of 8000 mer- 
cenary troops, despatched them against Cyprus, 
under the command of Evagoras and the Athenian 
general Phocion. This is the only event of his 
reign which is recorded to us ; but we may infer, 
from an expression of Isocrates, in B. c. 346 (Phi- 
lipp. p. 1 02, e), that the friendly relations between 
him and the Persian king did not long continue : 
they appear to have come even to an open rupture. 
But the hostility of Persia did not interfere with 
his prosperity, for he is spoken of by Isocrates in 
the same passage as one of the most wealthy and 
powerful of the princes of Asia ; and Demosthenes 
tells us (de Pace , p. 63) that he had added to his 
hereditary dominions the important islands of 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes. He died of disease in 
B. c. 344, after a reign of seven years, leaving the 
sovereign power, by his will, to bis sister Ada, to 
whom, according to the eastern custom, he had 
been married. (Diod. xvi. 42, 45, 69 ; Strab. 
xiv. p. 656 ; Arr. Atiab. i. 23. § 8 — 10.) [E.H.B.J 



COIN OF IDRIEUS. 

IDYIA or EIDYIA (’I5u?a), that is, the know- 
ing goddess, a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and the wife of the Colchian king Aeetes. (Hes. 
Theoff. 352 ; Apollon. Rhod. iii. 243 ; Hygin. Fab. 
25 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1193.) [L.S.) 

JEROM. [Hieronymus.] 

IGNATIUS Clyvtknos). 1. Of Antioch, 
one of the Apostolical Fathers; called also Thbo- 
phorus, or Drifrr (6 0«o«pdpos), a title explained 
by Ignatius himself in his conversation with the 
emperor Trajan to mean M one that has Christ in 
his heart.** Some of the Greeks, interpreting the 
epithet passively “Jwrne or carried of God,** sup- 
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posed that Ignatius was the little child whom our 
Lad took in his arms when he rebuked the am- 
bilious contentions of his disciples (Mark, ix. 36, 
&c.) ; but this story, whatever currency it may 
have obtained, is unsupported by any early testi- 
mony, and is in fact contradicted by Chrysostom, 
who incidentally states (In S. Iynat. Ilomilia) that 
Ignatius never saw Jesus Christ. Jerome indeed 
m one place (De Viris Must . c. 16) states that Ig- 
natius had seen Christ ; but he did not correctly 
understand the text of Eusebius, from whom the 
passage is translated. By the Syriac writers, the 
expression has been understood to mean, * wear- 
ing,” or w clad with God.” 

Abulpharagius ( Ilistoria Dynastiarum. Dynast, 
vit. p. 75, ed. Pocock, Oxon. 1663) had been un- 
derstood to assert that Ignatius was a native of 
Nura, which was conjectured to be either Nura in 
Sardinia or Nora in Cappadocia. But the late re- 
searches of Mr. Cureton have shown that the 
words used had no reference to the place of his 
birth. 

Ignatius conversed (according to Chrysostom), 
with the apostles. Some accounts make him a 
disciple of Peter ; but according to the better au- 
thority of the Martyrium lynatii ( c. 3), he was, 
together with Polycarp, a hearer of John. This 
would lead to the conclusion that Ephesus or 
its neighbourhood was the place of his residence. 
He was appointed bishop of the church at Antioch, 
Chrysostom says, by the choice of the apostles, 
and was ordained by the laying on of their hands. 
Theodoret especially mentions Peter as the apostle 
who laid hands on him. ( Orat . a<l Manachos Eu- 
phratcsiae , Opp. vol. iv. p. 131 '2, ed. Schulz. ) But 
these statements are hardly consistent with the 
account of Eusebius ( Chron . Pars 11. interp. 
Hieron), that his ordination took place a. i>. 69, 
when Peter and several of the apostles were 
already dead. He is said to have succeeded 
Evodiua, whose ordination is placed in a. n. 44. 
As in the apostolic age a plurality of bishops 
existed in some at least of the first churches, e. g. 
Ephesus and Philippi (comp. Acts, xx. 17, 26 ; 
Philip, i. 1), and as the church at Antioch was 
from the first a large and important church, it is 
not impossible that Ignatius may have been made 
bishop before the death of Evodius, and may there- 
fore have been ordained by Peter or some other of 
the apostles. 

Of the episcopate of Ignatius we know little. 
He appears to have been over-earnest in insisting 
upon the prerogatives of the clergy, especially the 
bishops. The Martyrium lynatii represents him as 
anxious for the stedfastness of his flock during the 
persecution said to have taken place in Domitian’s 
reign ; and incessant in watching and prayer, and 
in instructing his people, fearing lest the more 
ignorant and timid among them should fall away. 
On the cessation of the persecution he rejoiced at 
the little injury the church at Antioch had sustained. 

When the emperor Trajan, elated with his vic- 
tories over the Dacians and other nations on the 
Danubian frontier, began to persecute the church, 
the anxiety of Ignatius was renewed ; and, eager 
to avert the violence of persecution from his flock, 
and to obtain the crown of martyrdom for himself, 
he offered himself as a victim, and was brought 
before the emperor, then at Antioch on his way to 
the eastern frontier to attack the Armenians and 
tathiptis. The conference between the emperor 


and the bishop is given in the Martyrium Jgnatii; 
it ended by the emperor passing sentence on 
Ignatius that he should be taken to Borne, and r 
there thrown to wild beasts. He was led to Rome 
by a long and tedious route, but was allowed to 
have communication with his fellow-Christjans at the 
places at which he stopped. He was thrown to 
the wild beasts in the Roman amphitheatre^ at 
the feast distinguished as t) rpiffKaiSeKdrrj, ” the 
feast of the thirteenth ” (i. e. the thirteenth before 
the kalends of January, or 20th Dec. according to 
our computation), one of the days of the Opalia, 
which made part of the great festival of the Satur- 
naliju (Diet, of Autiq. s. v. Saturnalia.) Such 
parts of him as remained were collected by his 
sorrowing friends, and were taken back to An- 
tioch, where in Jerome’s time they were resting in 
the cemetery outside the gate toward Daphne. 
From thence they were removed, by the Emperor 
Theodosius II. to* the church of St. Ignatius (pre- 
viously known as the Tychaeun, or Temple of 
Fortune), in the city of Antioch; (Evagr. //. E. 
i. 1 6.) Their subsequent removals are uncertain. 

The martyrdom of St. Ignatius is commemorated 
by the Romish church on the 1 st of Feb. ; by the 
Greek church on the 20th December, the correct 
anniversary of his martyrdom. 

The year of Ignatius's death has been much 
disputed. Many of the best writers (following 
the .Martyrium lynatii ), place it in A. D. 107 ; but 
others contend for a later date ; some as late as 
A. i). 116. 

On his way from Antioch to Rome, Ignatius is 
said to have written seven epistles. These are 
enumerated both by Eusebius (11. E. iii. 46) and 
Jerome (De Viris lllustr c. 16). The fact of his 
having written letters, though without specifying 
either the number or the parties to whom they are 
addressed, is attested by his contemporary. Poly- 
carp (ad Philipp, c. 13. Vers. I .at.), who collected 
several and sent them to the Philippians, and some 
quotations from him are found in Irenactis (Adv. 

Ihu res. v. 28) and Origcn (Proleg. in Catilic. Canti- 
cor. and llomil. VI. in Lucam ). There are, however, 
at present extant fifteen epistles ascribed to Igna- 
tius. Seven of these are considered to be genuine; 
namely, 1. Flpds ’E<£>«inoi/s, Ad Ephesios ; 2. Mo 7 >- 
mqiTitvatv, Ad Magnesianct^ 3. TpoAAjcu'Oif, Ad 
Trail iamts ; 4. Tipis ' Pwpaiovt , Ad Romano* \ 5. 
•frKaStAtptvcrtVi Ad Philudclphenos ; 6. 2fiup*aloit t 
ad Smyrncos ; and, 7. npof tloAvKaproy, Ad Poly- 
carpum. The titles of these epistles agree with the 
enumeration of Eusebius and Jerome. There are 
found two recensions of them, — a longer, now re- 
garded as an interpolated one, and a shorter form, 
which is considered as tolerably uncorrupted. Two 
ancient Latin versions are extant, corresponding in ft 
great degree to the two forms or recensions of tho 
Greek text: the larger, known as the common 
(vulgata) version ; the other first discovered and 
published by Archbishop Usher. Mitny of the 
interpolations found in the larger form are of pas- 
sages of the New Testament. 

Five other epistles, though extant in Greek, are 
regarded as spurions; namely, Jfr. Tipis Maplar s 1$ 
Nutx-oAo' 7T)r vpbs rip Z op€&, mjfl pdt Mo plav Ktur- 
troSoAlrny , or ix Keuroo€y\&f% or KoorodoATrio, 
or ix Kaara6dA<*v, Ad Mariam, Noapolim, qua* 
ed ad Zarltum , or Ad Mariam CaxsoboUtam, va- 
riously written Caetabalilum, or Cadakalenmn, or 
ex CostoUlis , or Chastaobolorum, or Chaeabolorum , 
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or Casldbcftorym. 9. Tlpds rods «V T ap<r$ 9 Ad Tar • The genuineness of these remains was now 

senses ; 10. Tlpds ’A mox«», Ad Antiochenos ; 11. called into question, the acuteness of criticism being 
Tlpds "H p<n>va t didxovov ’Amoxtlas, Ad Hcronem apparently increased by a distaste for the contents 
Diaconum Antiochiae ; 12. Tlpds QiXnrnyerlous, Ad of the Epistles. The authors of the Centuriae Mag- 
Philippenses. Some copies add to the title of this deburgenses were the first to express their doubts, 
epistle tHS‘ words IJepl Btnrrfo/uaTos , De Baptis- though with caution and moderation. Calvin, in 
mate ; an addition which by no means correctly his lnstitntiones , i. 3, declared that “ nothing could 
describes the contents. Of four of these spurious be more silly than the stuff (naeniae) which had 
epistles two ancient Latin versions are extant, the been brought out under the name of Ignatius ; 
common version and that published by Usher ; of which rendered the impudence of those persons 
that to the Philippians, there is oqjy one version more insufferable who had set themselves to de- 
(viz. the common). The epistle to Polycarp in ceive people by such phantoms (larvae).” It has 
the common Latin version is defective ; contain* been observed, however, that the parts which in- 
ing only about one third of what is in the Greek curred Calvin’s reprehension were the supposititious 
text. There is also extant, both in the Greek epistles, or the parts since found to be interpolated 
and in the two Latin versions, an epistle of Mary in the larger form of the genuine ones. The con- 
of Cassobelae (called also npoorfAuroj, Proselyta) troversy grew warm: the Romish writers and the 
to Ignatius, to which his letter professes to be an Episcopalians commonly contending for the genuine- 
answer. . ness of at least a part of the Epistles, and some of 

The remaining three episties ascribed to Ignatius the Presbyterians denying it. The three epistles 
are found only in Latin : they are very short, and not extant in Greek were the first given up ; but 
have long been given up as spurious: they are, the rest were stoutly contended, for. Several 
13. S. Joanni Evangelistas ; 14. Ad Euntlem ; however distinguished between the seven enume- 

and, 15, Beatae Viryini. With these is found a rated by Eusebius and the rest ; and some con- 
letter of the Virgin to Ignatius, Beata Virgo Ig- tended that even those which were genuine were 
natio , professing to be an answer to his letter, interpolated. While the controversy was in this 
This also is given up as spurious. The whole, state, Vedelius, a professor at Geneva, published an 
indeed, of the Epistles, the first seven as well as edition (S. Ignatii qua-- extant Omnia^ 4 to. Geneva, 
the rest, have been vehemently assailed, and by 1623), in which the seven genuine were arranged 
some eminent scholars; but the above statement is in apart from the other five epistles. He marked also 
accordance with the general opinion of the learned, in the genuine epistles the parts which he regarded 
The extent and celebrity of the controversy as interpolations. Ilia conjectures, however, were 
respecting these writings, and the importance of not happy. 

the letters in their boaring on the much-disputed In 1644 appeared the edition by Archbishop 
question of primitive church government, require Usher (4to. Oxford) of the Epistle* of Polycarp 
some notice to be taken of the discussion. In a. n. and Ignatius. This edition contained, 1. Poh/car- 
1495 the three Latin epistles and the letter of the ; pinna Epislo/arum Ignatiunarum Syllo*je. (Poly- 
Virgin were printed at Paris, subjoined to the Vita ! carp’s Collection of the Epistles of Ignatius), con- 
et Processus S Tkomae Cantuarensis Martyris super { taining Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, and 
Libertate Ecclesiastic**.. In a. d. 1 498, three years six of the genuine epistles of Ignatius (that to 
after the appearance of these letters another col- Polycarp being referred by Usher to the next 
lection, edited by Jacobus Faber of Etaplcs (Sta- class) in the longer form, with the common Latin 
pulensis), was printed at Paris in folio, containing version printed in parallel columns. The inter- 
the common Latin version of eleven letters, that to pointed portions, so far as they were ascertainable 
Mary of Cassobelae not being among them. They by the aid of an old Latin version of the shorter 
were published with some of the works ascribed to form, of which Usher had obtained two MSS. in 
Dionysius Areopagita and an epistle of Polvcarp. England, and which he was the first to publish. 
These eleven epistles were reprinted at Venice, were distinguished by being printed in red. This 
a. d. 1502, Paris, a. n. 1515, Basel, 1520, and Stras- recension, however, by no means restored the text 
burg, 1527. In 1516, the preceding fourteen to its original purity, as may be seen by the most 
epistles, with the addition of the letter to Mary cursory comparison of Usher’s text with that of 
of Cassobelae, were edited by Symphorianus Cham- Cotelerius and Le Clerc. The edition of Usher fur- 
perius of Lyons, and published at Paris in 4to. ther contained, 2. Epistofac B. Jgmitio adstriptae a 
with seven letters of St. Antony, commonly called Afcifiae Aetatisdraecis Sc.r (Six Epistles ascribed to 
the Great. The whole of the letters ascribed to St Ignatius by the Greeks of the Middle Age). 
Ignatius were now before the public in Uitin, nor The Epistle of Polycarp was included in this class, 
does their genuineness appear to have been as with the five spurious epistles extant in Greek, 
yet suspected. They were repeatedly reprinted The common Latin version was also printed with 
in the course of the sixteenth century. In a. i>. these in parallel columns ; and the three epistles 
1557 the twelve epistles of Ignatius in Greek were which are extant only in Latin were subjoined, 
published by Valeiitinus Pnceus or Pacacua in 3. A Latin version of eleven epistles (that to the 
8vo. at Dillingen in Suabia on the Danube, from Philippians being omitted) from the two MSS. 
an Augsburg MS. They were reprinted at Paris, obtained by Usher, and now first printed. This 
a. n. 1558 with critical emendations. The same version is quite different from the common one, 
twelve Greek eph^es from another MS. from the and very ancient. It corresponds, in the main, to 
library of GasparRN ydpryck, were published by the shorter text of the genuine Epistles. 

Andreas Gesner with a Latin version by Joannes The work of Usher contains also a valuable 
Brunnerus, fol. Zurich, 1 559. In these editions introduction and notes to the Epistles of Ignatius 
the Greek text of the seven epistles was given in and Polycarp, the Apostolical Constitutions, and the 
the larger form, the shorter form, both in Greek Canons ascribed to Clement of Rome.. In 184$ the 
and Latin, being as yet undiscovered. Epistles of Ignatius were published by Isaac Vos* 
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tios (4to. Amsterdam), from a MS. in the Medicean 
Library at Florence. The MS., which is not accu- 
rately written, and is mutilated at the end, is valu- 
able as the only one containing the shorter recension 
of the genuine Epistles : it wants, however, that to 
the Romans, which was given by Vossius in the 
longer form, as in the former editions. The five 
spurious epistles, and that of Mary of Cassobelae 
to Ignatius, from the Medicean MS., the text of 
which differs materially from that previously pub- 
lished ; the three Latin Epistles, Usher’s Latin 
version of the eleven Greek Epistles, and the 
common version of that to the Philippiana, were 
all given by Vossius. In 1647 Usher published 
his Appendix lynatiana. , containing the Greek 
text of the seven Epistles, and two Latin ver- 
sions of the Martyrium Iynatii. He gave the 
Medicean text of six of the Epistles ; that to the 
Romans was the common text with the interpo- 
lations expunged, as determined by a collation of 
the epistle as given in the Martyrium , both in the 
Greek of Symeon Metaphrastes and the Latin 
versions published by Usher. The text of Ignatius 
was thus settled on the basis of MS. authority, 
except in the case of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and that was afterwards published by Le Clerc 
from a manuscript in the Colbertine Library. 

After the controversy had been carried on for some 
time, and great progress had been made towards the 
settlement of the text, the most formidable attack on 
the genuineness of the Epistles was made by Daille 
(Dallaeus), one of the most eminent of the French 
Protestants, in his work De Scripts r/uae sub Dio- 
nysii Areopayitae et Iynatii Antioeheni circum/e- 
runtur Libri duo , 4to. Geneva, 1666. The works 
of Ignatius form the subject of the second book. 
This attack of Daill6 called forth the Vi ndiciae 
Ignatianae of Bishop Pearson, 4to. Cambridge, 
1672, which may be considered as having ex- 
hausted the controversy. The subsequent contri- 
butions to the discussion do not require notice. 
The genuineness and substantial integrity of the 
seven epistles in the shorter form may be consi- 
dered as now generally recognised. 

The Epistles of Ignatius are characterised by 
simplicity of thought and by piety. His eagerness 
to obtain the crown of martyrdom has been cen- 
sured ; and his zeal in enforcing the claims of the 
bishops and clergy to reverence and obedience is 
very great. Perhaps this characteristic, which hxis 
quickened the suspicions of, or objections to, the 
genuineness of the Epistles, may be rather regarded 
as an argument that they were written while those 
claims were by no means general!}' admitted. His 
zeal in enforcing them is an indication of their 
being disputed, as men do not contend for what 
no one denies. The Greek style of Ignatius is by 
no means good, which is accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance of Greek not being his vernacular 
tongue. 

The most complete and valuable edition of Igna- 
tius is that contained in the Patres Apostolki of 
Cotelerius, the second edition of which by Le 
Clerc (2 vols. foL Amsterdam. 1724) contains the 
two recensions of the genuine epistles, all the spu- 
rions epistles (Greek and Latin), with the epistles 
of Mary of Cassobelae and of the Virgin ; the two 
ancient -Latin versions (the common one and 
Usher s), the Martyrium fijnatii, the Disaertutionee 
(he, the Introduction) of Usher, the Findiciae of 
Pearson, a Dissertatio de fynatianu Epistolis, by 
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Le Clerc, and variorum notes. A useful edition of 
the genuine Epistles with those of Clement of 
Rome and Polycarp, and the Martyria of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, was published by Jacobson (2 vols.? 
8 vo. Oxford, 1838). There are versions in several 
of the languages of modem Europe ; indNkding two 
English translations, an old one by Archbishop 
Wake, and a modem one by Clementson (8vo. 
1827). Wake’s translation has been repeatedly 
published. 

Ebed-jesu, ghe Syrian, speaks of Ignatius as 
having written De Re Fidei et Canonet , but he is 
supposed to refer to his Epistles (Assemani, 
/MW. Orient, vol. iii.,p. ii. p. 16, 17). There 
is also a Syriac liturgy ascribed to Ignatius, of which 
a Latin version is given by Renaudot ( Liturg . 
Orientates, vol. ii. p. 215, See.), who declares it to 
be spurious. 

The Martyrium Iynatii, which is our chief au- 
thority for the circumstances of Ignatius’ death, 
professes to be written by eye-witnesses, the com- 
panions of his voyage to Rome, supposed to be 
Philo, a deacon of Tarsus or some other church in 
Cilicia, and Rheus Agathopus, a Syrian, who are 
mentioned in the Epistles of Ignatius (Ad Phila- 
detpk. c. 1 1 ; Ad Smymeos, c. 13). Usher adds to 
them a third person, Gaius, but on what authority 
we know not, and Gallandius adds Crocus men- 
tioned by Ignatius (Ad Romanos, c. 10). The 
account, with many interpolations, is incorporated 
in the work of Symeon Metaphrastes (a. d. 20, 
Dec.), and a Latin translation from him is given by 
Surius, De. Prol>atis Satidor. IT/ is, and in the 
Acta .Sanctorum , under the date of the 1st of Feb. 
The Martyrium was first printed in Latin by 
archbishop Usher, who gave two distinct ver- 
sions from different MSS. The Greek text was 
first printed by Ruinart in.his Aria Martyrum 
Sinccra (4 to. Paris, ]68J») from a MS. in the Col- 
bertine library, ami in a revised edition in Lo 
Clerc ’s Cotelerius. It is given by Jacobson and by 

most of the later editors of the Epistles. Its 
genuineness is generally recognised ; but it is 
thought to be interpolated. See the remarks of 
Grabe quoted by Jacobson at the end of the Afar* 
tyrium. A considerable fragment of an ancient 
Syriac version of the Martyrium of Ignatius is 
published by Mr. Cureton. 

A recent discovery promises to reopen the ques- 
tion, as to the integrity of the shorter epistles. 
Severn! writers, including Beansohre, Lardner, 
and Priestly, had expressed their suspicion or 
conviction, that there were in them interpola- 
tions, more or less considerable. An ancient 
Syriac version of the epistles to Polrcarp, to the 
Romans, and to the Ephesians, recently discovered, 
gives reason to believe that the interpolations are 
very cons derable. This version was discovered 
among the MSB. of the library of the Syriac con- 
vent of the desert of Nitria, in Egypt, which has 
l>ee!i lately purchased by the trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum. These epistles have been published 
by the Rev. W. Cureton, of the British Museum 
(The Ancient Syriac Fenton tf the Epistle* of St* 
/gnatius, Ac., by William Cu tMfm, M. A. 8vo. 
London. 1845), from two AfllE, of which one, 
containing the epistle to Polycarp, is assigned by 
him to the sixth century ; the other, containing 
the other two epistles, belongs, in his judgment, to 
the seventh or eighth century. The Syriac Epistle 
to Polycarp contains scarcely anything of c. viL and 
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viii., which, in the Greek text, form the close o 
the epistle. The Epistle to the Ephesians omits, 
with some trifling exceptions, c. ii. — vii., xi. — xxi. ; 
& beside the greater part of c. ix. ; the omitted por- 
tion forming two- thirds of the Epistle in Greek. 
The Epiltle to the Romans omits considerable por- 
tions of c. i. — iii., nearly the whole of c. vi. — viii., 
the greater part of c. ix., and the whole of c. x. 
The conclusion of the Epistle to the Romans in 
Syriac consists of what appears in the Greek as 
c. iv.— -v. of the Epistle to the Trallians. Mr. 
Cureton gives an English version, interpaged with 
the Syriac text, and subjoins the Greek text con- 
formed to the Syriac, the parts expunged being 
printed at the foot of the page. In a valuable 
preface he reviews the history of the Greek text 
of the Epistles, gives an interesting account of the 
fruitless endeavours made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by Mr. Huntington, chaplain at Aleppo, 
(afterwards Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Bishop of Raphoe), to discover the Syriac 
version, and the more recent and successful efforts. 
He discusses the question whether the Syriac text 
is to be preferred to the Greek, and argues strongly 
for its superiority. The interpolations, several of 
which enforce clerical and episcopal authority, 
while others support the deity of Jesus Christ, he 
considers to be subsequent to and intended to bear 
upon the Arian [Awns] and Aerian [Aerius] 
controversies. (Pearson, Usher, Jacobson, H. cc. ; 
Lardner, Credibility ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. vii. 3*2. 
Ac. ; Gal land, Biblioth. Patrum , vol. i. Prolctj. c. 
7, 8 ; Cave, Hist. LiU. vol. i. p. 41, ed. Oxford, 
1740; Oudin, de Scriptoribus Peeks, x ol. i. cod. 
71 ; CciUier, Auteurs Si teres, vol. i. p. G20.) 

The name of Ignatius was borne by several of 
the later patriarchs of Antioch. (See the Hist. 
Chronol, Patriarch. Antioch, prefixed to the Acta 
Sanctorum Julii, vol. iv. ; and Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol, xiv. p. 38, &c., ed. vet) 

2. Of Constantinople, where he was deacon 
and sceuophy lax, or keeper of the sacred vessels in 
the great church, lie lived in the latter part of the 
eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, 
during the patriarchate of Tarasius (a. n. 784 — 
806) and Nicephorus (a. d. 806 — 815), with both 
of whom he appears to have been connected either 
as disciple or friend. lie was instructed by Tara- 
sius in poetical composition. He was raised to the 
metropolitan see of Nicaea, but at what date is not 
ascertained. It was certainly not till after the 
second Nicene, or seventh oecumenical council, at 
which Hypotius appeared as archbishop of Nicaea ; 
and it was probably not till after the death of Tara- 
sius, or even of Nicephorus, who died deposed and 
in exile a. d. 828, Nothing is known of the time 
of the death of Ignatius. He wrote, 1. Blot Tapa- 
vlov to 0 Tlarpidpxov KcovaTamvovirdAf vs, Vita Tu- 
ram Patriarchal Cpolitani. This is extant in the 
original Greek in .MS* but has not been published. 
A Latin version & given in the Du Probatis Sanc- 
torum Vilis of Surius, and in the Acta Sanctorum 
of the Bollandists, Pubruar. 25, vol. iii. p. 576. 
2. Blot ,rov dtylou Nua)<p6pov, Xlarpidpxou Kur- 
<navTivov*&Ktqh Vita S. Nicephori Patriarchae 
CPolitani. TlH^is given in the Acta Sanctorum , 
Afariii, 13, voL ii. appendix, p. 704 Land a Latin 
version in the body of the vot. p. 294: As in the 
title of this work the author is called Dioconus 
CPolitanus, we are led to suppose that he was not 
yet archbishop of Nicaea when he wrote it, which 
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must have been after the death of Nicephorus* 
He wrote several other works, which are un- 
published, and a list of which is given by Fabritius. 

( Suidas, s. v. 'lyudnos ; Acta Sanctorum, U. cc. ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 635, vi. p. 370, vii, 
p. 45, x. pp. 297, 329.) 

3. Of Constantinople, competitor with Pho- 
tius for the patriarchate in the ninth century. His 
original name was Nicetas (Noofrav). He was 
son of the emperor Michael I. Curopalata or Rhan- 
gabe [Michael I.], by Procopia, daughter of the 
emperor Nicephorus 1. Logotheta, predecessor of 
Michael. During the short reign of his lather 
(a. d. 811 — 813), Nicetas commanded the Icanates 
or life-guards, having been appointed to the post 
at about ten years of age, and manifested a desire 
to gain the favour of the soldiers : he also acquired 
some knowledge and experience in public business. 
If his age is accurately stated, he must have been 
born just about the commencement of the century. 
On the deposition of Michael, and the accession of 
Leo V. the Armenian [Leo V.], the deposed em- 
peror and his family shaved their heads, and took 
refuge in the church called Pharos (*dpor). Their 
lives were spared, but Nicetas was castrated, and 
was obliged to embrace a monastic life, on which 
occasion his name was changed to Ignatius. As 
he is said to have been about fourteen at this time, 
it is probable that these things did not occur till a 
year or two after his father’s deposition. He was 
educated under a severe master, a zealous Iconoclast, 
and pursued his new career with the energy of which 
he hud in his boyhood given indications in secular 
affairs, acquired great reputation for sanctity, and 
became hegumenos or head of the monastery of 
Satyrus at Constantinople. He was ordained pres- 
byter by Basil, bishop of the church Kara to 
ndptov. It is probable that in the Iconoclastic 
controversy which was then raging in the East, he 
was, notwithstanding his education, one of the 
champions of images ; for on the death of Metho- 
diuR, patriarch of Constantinople, whose zeal on the 
same side had entailed upon him much suffering, 
Ignatius was elevated to the patriarchate, by the 
patronage of the empress Theodora [Theodora], 
the guardian of her son Michael III. during his 
minority [Michael III.] and the restorer of 
image worship. The date of the elevation of Igna- 
tius is not quite certain ; it was probably in A. D. 
846 or 847. Symeon Magister places it iu the 1 1th 
year of Michael, a. d. 853 or 854, but this is too late. 
Ignatius, at his consecration, desired Gregory As- 
bestas, bishop of Syracuse, in Sicily [Greooriur, 
No. 35], who was then at Constantinople, to absent 
himself, ns being under accusation. This provoked 
Gregory’s anger, and was the source of much trouble 
to Ignatius himself. As the dissolute propensities 
of Michael were developed with bis years, Ignatius 
became the object of insult to the emperor’s profli- 
gate minion, Gryllus : and when the influence of 
Theodora was dcstqpycd, and herself driven away 
from the court by her ambitious brother, the Caesar 
Bordas, Ignatius was exposed to more serious 
hostility. He had refused compliance with the 
inperor’s wish to moke his mother and sister nuns 
against their will; and in addition to the em- 
peror’s hostility, he had incurred also the personal 
hatred of the Caesar, Bordas had been accused by 
report of incest with the wife of his own son ; and 
as he had refused to listen to the rebukes of the pa- 
triarch, Ignatius, on his coming to the communion; ' 
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had refused to admit him, notwithstanding his 
threats of deposition and violence. Provoked by 
his excommunication, the Caesar forcibly expelled 
Ignatius from the church, on a charge of being a 
transgressor and corrupter (dvopov kcu <p6opia), and 
caused Photius [Photius] to be elected patriarch 
in his place (a. d. 858). The appointment of 
Photius is said by the biographer of Ignatius to 
have .been irregularly made by secular persons, 
but some bishops seem to have been on that side ; 
and there appears to have been a council of eccle- 
siastics convened to make the change, in which the 
metropolitans of the patriarchate acquiesced, on the 
understanding that Ignatius should be courteously 
and reverently treated by hia successful rival. The 
senate of Constantinople gave their sanction to the 
transaction, and even the legates of the Homan see, 
who were at Constantinople on account of the Ico- 
noclastic controversy, were induced to take the same 
side. Photius is charged by the biographer of Ig- 
natius with violating the engagement to treat his 
deposed rival kindly: it is not improbable that he was 
urged on by his supporter, Gregory Asbestas ; and 
Ignatius, by his firmness in asserting his claim to the 
see, provoked his enemies to continue their harsh- 
ness. The severest measures were resorted to in 
order to obtain from him a declaration that he had 
voluntarily resigned the patriarchate. lie was cruelly 
beaten and stretched out naked in the midst of 
winter in the tomb which had contained the body 
of the emperor Constantine V. Copronymus, and 
which was foul with filth and ordure. He was tried 
also with hunger and thirst ; and the only allevia- 
tion he could procure was from the kindness of 
Constantine the Armenian, an officer of the court, 
who visited him by stealth, in the absence of his 
more savage keepers, and brought him bread and 
wine and other necessaries. This severe treatment 
brought on dysentery, from which he was near 
dying. From this filthy place he was repeatedly 
removed to other places of confinement, and so 
roughly treated, that two of his grinders were 
knocked out. He was then banished to Mytiiene, 
from whence he was brought back to Constanti- 
nople, and solemnly deposed by a synod of metro- 
politans and bishops at Constantinople (a. d. 858). 
His supporters among the clergy had meanwhile 
undergone great severities, and were dispersed in 
different places of confinement. His deposition or 
abdication was confirmed at a subsequent council 
at Constantinople (a. d. 858 or 859), which was 
attended by the papal legates. 

When Basil the Macedonian [Basilius I. Ma- 
ckdo] ascended the throne (a. d. 867), by the 
assassination of Michael III. Ignatius experienced 
n great change. His enemy Bardas had been assas- 
sinated during tbe reign and in the presence of 
Michael, and Photius incurred the enmity of the 
new emperor immediately on his accession, by de- 
nouncing him as a murderer and a robber, and re- 
fusing to admit him to communion. Photius was 
consequently deposed and banished (a. d. 867), 
Mid Ignatius restored. In effecting this change, 
the emperor was supported by the pope, Nicholas 
L, whose enmity to Photius had been increased 
toy » dispute as to the extent of their respective 
jurisdictions. In the eighth general council, __ 
aeasiMed at Constantuiofve a. d. 869, the deposi- 
tion of Photius and the restoration of Ignatius 
An expression of the continuator of 
that the emperor compelled Photius 
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w to retire (<rxoArf£«iv) until Ignatius should die, 
indicates perhaps that the restoration of Ignatius 
was the subject of an arrangement between the 
competitors, a conjecture which is strengthened by • 
the fact that on the death of Ignatius, Photius was 
again placed on tho patriarchal thrones ^Ignatius 
died a. d. 877, or 878, or possibly 879, being 
nearly or quite 80 years old, and much reverenced 
for the holiness of his life. He was buried in the 
monastery of Satyms, which he had rebuilt not 
very long before his decease. Some letters or other 
pieces of Ignatius are found among the Acta of the > 
eighth general council. (Nicetas Paphlago, hlos 
too dyiov * 17 varlou, Vita S, Ignalii, apud Concilia 
Binii, vol. iii. ; Labbaei, vol. viii. ; Harduini, vol. 
v., and Mansi, vol. xvi. ; Synodtcon Vetus , apud 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 417, Ac. ; Josephus 
Genesius, lieges, pp. 3, 47 — 49, ed. Venet, pp. 7* 

99 — 102, ed. Bonn ; Theophanes Continuat lib. i. 
10, iv. 30 — 32, v. 22, 32, 44 ; Symeon Magister, 
De Michaele et Theodora, c. 12, 18, 19, 28 ; de 
Basilio Maccdone , c. 6, 9, 14; Georgius Monachus, 
Vitae Itecentior. Jmperatomm ; de Mich, et Theod, 
c. 1 1, 20, de Basil, Maced, c. 5, 7, 16 ; Leo Gram- 
maticus, Chronographia ; Zonnr. xv. 18, xvi. 4, 8 ; • 
Cedronus, Compend .; Constantinus Man asses, Com - 
pend. Chronic, vs. 4676, &c., 5114, &c., 51 39, 
&c., 5253, &c., 5309, &c. ; Joel, Chronog. p. 179, 
cd. Paris, p. 55, ed. Bonn ; Michael Glvcas, Annal. 
Pars iv. pp. 287 — 297, ed. Paris, 222 — 230, ed. 
Venet., pp. 533 — 552, ed. Bonn; Baronius, An- 
nales, a. n. 847 — 878 ; Pagi, Critice in Barvnium ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. p. 45, x. p. 254.) 

4. DlACONl’S. [Of CONSTANTINOPLE, No. 2.] 

5. Grammaticus. [Of Constantinople, 
No. 2.] 

6. Iconomachus. An Ignatius contemporary 
of Theodore Studita, who livetLin the latter half of 
the eighth and the beginning ot the ninth century, 
wrote some ncrostich verses against the use* of 
images in divine worship. These, with some 
similar efforts of perverted ingenuity by other 
persons, are quoted, with a laboured confutation, 
by Theodore, who was a zealous champion of 
images. The structure of these pieces is singular : 
each consists of but a few lines, of which the initial 
letters taken consecutively, the medial letters and 
the final letters, compose a sentence. The confuta- 
tion is in prose. (Theodoras Studita, Opera, apud 
Sirmond. Opera Varia, voL v. p. 169, seq.) Ac- 
cording to Montfaucon there are many omissions 
in the verses as given by Sirmond, which he states 
might be supplied from a MS. then in the Coislin 
Library ; but as the poem in Sirmond's edition has * 
the appearance of completeness the accuracy of 
Montfaucon’s statement may be doubted. (Fabric. 
Bill. Gr. vol. vii. p. 46.) 

7. Mao inter. [Of Constantinoplk, No. 2.] 

8. Monachus [Of Constantinople, No. 

2 ; nnd of Xanthopuli, No. MU 

9. Monachus Among theSfSS. of the Rev. 
George Wheeler, formerly canon of Durham, was a 
work entitled Liber ad Constantium, by Ignatius 
the monk, whether of Constantinople or of Xun» 
thopuli, or a third person ditthmt from either, 
we have no means of determiflBg. (Catalogue 
MStorum Attgliae et Htbemiae ; Fabric. BibL Gr, 
vol. vii p. 45.) 

10. Philosophies [Of 8klybma, No. 12.} 

11. ScKuopiivLAX. [Of Const a ntinoplb, 

No. 2.J 
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12. Of Selybria. There is (or was) in the 
Library of St Mark in Venice, among the Greek 
MSS., a Commentarius in Arislotelis Scripta Logica , 

* by Ignatius, Metropolitan of Selybria, a prelate of 
unknown date. There is also extant in MS. a 
work by the same writer. Bios nal iroKtrela rSv 
dylwv dt*oarr4nritv peyd, Awv &a<ribdo»v Kal laairo- 
<rr6\u)V KtavoravTlvov Kal 'EKdnjs, Vita et Con- 
versation &c., Constantini et llelenae. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. yoI. iii. p. 210, vol. vii. p. 46.) 

1 3. Of X anthopuli, a monastery apparentjftat 
or near Constantinople, was the friend of Callistus 
II., patriarch of Constantinople, who occupied that 
see about the close of the 14th or the beginning of 
the 15th century. Callistus had been a monk of the 
same monastery,' and the two friends were united 
in the authorship of a work recommending a mo- 
nastic life, and giving directions for it. The work is 
cited by their contemporary Symeon, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, in his Ecclesiasticus Dialogue ad versus 
omnes Hacreses. (AUatius, De Symconibus, p. 185, 
ed.. Paris, 1664 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. vii. p. 
46.) 

There were three Ignatii, respectively described 
■as Chrysopolitanus Abbas, Metropolita Claudiopoli- 
tanus, and Lophorum Episcopus, among the cor- 
refpondents of Photius, in the ninth century 
(Photius, Epistolae y ed. Montacutii) ; and an 
Ignatius Abbas (not to be confounded with No. 
6) among the correspondents of Theodore Studita 
in the eighth or ninth century. (Theodorus Stu- 
dita, Epistolary lib. ii. ep. 24, apud Sirmond, Opera 
Variay vol. v.) Several ancient Oriental writers 
and prelates of the name, Syrians or Armenians, 
are mentioned by Aasemnni in his BiUiotheca Ori- 
entalis. The liturgies composed by some of these 
are given in a Latin version in Renaudot’s Lilurg. 
Orient. (Fabric. BibL Gr. vol. vii. p. 47.) [J.C.M.] 

ILAEIllA Cl Kati pa), a daughter of Leucippus 
andPhilodice, and a sister of Phoebe, together with 
whom she is often mentioned by the poets under 
the name of Leucippulae. Both were carried off by 
the Dioscuri, and llaeira became the wife of Castor. 
(Apollod. iii. 1 0. § 3 ; Schol . ad Lycoph. 511.) [ L.S. J 

i'LIA. [Rhea Silvia.] 

ILIO'NA (’lAfova), a daughter of Priam and 
Hecabe, is not mentioned by the earlier poets and 
mythographers, but the later ones relate of her the 
following story. At the beginning of the Trojan 
war her parents entrusted to her her brother Poly- 
dorus, for she was married to Polymncstor or Poly- 
mestor, king of the Thracian Chersonesus. lliona, 
with more than sisterly affection, brought up Poly- 
dorus as if he had been her own child, and repre- 
sented her own son Deipylus as Polydorus. When 
Troy was taken and destroyed, the Greeks, de- 
sirous of destroying the whole race of Priam, pro- 
mised Polyronestor a large sum of money and the 
hand of Electro, if he would kill Polydorus. Polym- 
nestor accepted |ha proposal, but killed his own 
son Deipylus, whw he mistook for Polydorus. The 
latter thus escaped ; and after having subsequently 
leanied Polyranestor’s crime, he and lliona put out 
the eyes of Polymnestor, and then slew him. Chis 
legend was uetxjLby Pacuvius and Accius as sub- 
jects for tragcdiftP (Hygin. Fab. 109, 240; Horat. 
Sat. ii. 3, 64; Serv. ad Atm. i. 653 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 
27, Tttscul. i. 44.) (L. S.] 

ILIONEUS ('lAtercift). 1. A son of Amphion 
and Niobe, whom Apollo would have liked to save, 
because he was praying; but the arrow was no 
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longer under the control of the god. (Ov. Met. 
vi. 261; Niobe.) 

2. A Trojan, son of Phorbas, was killed by 
Peneleus. (Horn. IL xiv. 489, &c.) 

3. One of the companions of Aeneas. (Virg. 
Aen. i. 120.) 

4. A, Trojan who was slain by Diomedes. (Q. 

Smyrn. xviii. 180.) [L. S.] 

ILISSIADES (’IA«r<ru£$«), a surname of the 
Muses, who had an altar on die Ilissus in Attica. 
(Paus. i. 19. $ 6.) [L. S.J 

1LITHY1A. [Eilkithyia.] 

ILLUS, a leading personage in the troubled 
reign of the Byzantine emperor Zeno, who reigned 
a. d. 474 — 491. His name is variously written 
"IAAor (which is the most common form), ’IAAdr, 
y IAAovs, "iAAos, and 'IAAour, and by Latin writers, 
Illus, Ellus, and Hyllus. Victor of Tunes in 
one place calls him Patricius, mistaking his title of 
Patrician for a proper name. 

Illus was an Isaurian, but the time and place of 
his birth are unknown. He is said to have held 
various offices under the Emperor Leo I. (a. d. 
457 — 474), and to have been an intimate friend of 
Zeno, apparently before his accession. But we first 
read of him in Zeno's reign and in hostility to 
that emperor. Basiliscus, brother of the empress 
dowager Verina, the widow of Leo, had expelled Zeno 
from Constantinople ( t. n. 475) and sent an army 
in pursuit of him under Illus and his brother Tro- 
condus (whose name is variously written T pdKovbosy 
T poKoOvSos, T poSovrSoSy TlpoKoOrSos, I Jp6por9oSy 
and 2*Kovt'SoSy and by the Latin writers Trocundus 
and Tricundius) into I sauna, where Zeno had taken 
refuge. The brothers defeated the fugitive empe- 
ror (July, a. d. 476) and blockaded him on a hill 
called by the people near it “Constantinople.” 
(Suidas, a. v. Zfywv.) During the blockade Illus 
and Trocondus, instigated by the senate of Con- 
stantinople, with whom Basiliscus had fallen into 
odium and contempt, and themselves discontented 
with the usurper, were prevailed on by the pro- 
mises and gifts of Zeno to embrace his side, and 
to march with united forces towards the capital. 
At Nice in Hithvnia they were met by the troops 
of Basiliscus under his nephew and general Ar- 
matus, or Harmatus ('Apparos or *Apparos)y or 
Hnrmatius ; but he, too, was gained over, and Basi- 
liscus, forsaken by his supporters, was dethroned 
and put to death (a. d. 477). [Basiliscus.] 

Illus was sole consul a. n. 478, and in 479 he 
was instrumental in crushing the dangerous revolt 
of Marcian, grandson of the Byzantine emperor of 
that name [Marcianus], and son of Anthemius, 
emperor of the West [Anthemius]. Marcian 
had married Leontia, daughter of the late Emperor 
Leo by Verina, and sister of Ariadne, Zeno’s wife. 
His revolt took place at Constantinople, where he 
defeated the troops of Zeno and besieged him in the 
pAlacc. For a moment Illus wavered, but his failing 
courage or fidelity was restored by the assumneea 
of an Egyptian soothsayer whom he patronised. 
Marcian ’s forces were corrupted by jfllus • and 
Marcian himself, with his brothers Procopius and 
llomulus, was taken. The brothers escaped, but 
Marcian was sent, either to Tarsus in Cilicia, and 
made a priest in the church there, or to the foot of 
Papurius (nawoif/nor), or Papyrius, a stronghold in 
Isauria, then used as a state prison. Trocondus, 
the brother of Illus, was consul a. d. 482 ; and 
Illus himself enjoyed the dignities of patricius and 
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magister officiorura. He is said to have employed 
his power and influence well, and to have rendered 
good service to the state in peace as well as in war. 
He assiduously cultivated science and literature. 

. It was perhaps his literary predilections that 
made him the friend and patron of Pamprepius 
(IIap»*p6rm) for whom he obtained a salary from 
tiie public revenue, and to whom also he made an 
allowance from his private resources. Pamprepius 
was a native of Thebes, or, according to others, of 
Panopolis in Egypt, an avowed heathen, and emi- 
nent as a poet, a grammarian, and especially for his 
ttltiH in divining the future. Pamprepius was hated 
both by Zeno and by the dowager empress Verina, 
and during the absence of lllus, who had gone on 
some business into Isauria, they banished him on a 
char ge of attempting to divine future events in 
favour of lllus and against the emperor. Illus, 
knowing that his intimacy with him had been the 
real cause of his banishment, received him into his 
household, and, on his return to the capital, took 
him with him. The date of these events is doubt- 
ful : it is possible that they occurred before Mar- 
cian's revolt, though a later date is on the whole 
more probable. 

As the weakness of Zeno's character made him 
jealous of all persons of influence and talent, it is 
not wonderful that the commanding position and 
popular favour of Illus rendered him an object of 
suspicion, and that the emperor in various wavs j 
sought to rid himself of him. The ambitious Verina, ! 
the dowager empress, was also his enemy, and formed i 
a plot against his life. The assassin, an Alan, cm* j 
ployed by her, is said to have wounded lllus ; but 
this is doubtful, as historians have confounded her 
plot with the later one of her daughter Ariadne. At 
any rate Verina’s attempt was defeated, and Zeno, 
equally jealous of her and of Illus, banished her at 
the instance of the latter, and confined her in the 
fort of Papurius. There is some doubt as to the 
time of these events also. Candidus places the 
banishment of Verina before the revolt of Mercian, 
and Theodore Lector assigns as the cause of it her 
share in the revolt of Dasiliscus. It is not unlikely, 
indeed, that this turbulent woman was twice ba- 
nished, once before Mercian’s revolt, for her con- 
nection with Basiliscus, and again after Mercian’s 
revolt, for her plot against lllus. From her prison 
she managed to interest her daughter Ariadne, the 
wife of Zeno, in her favour, and Ariadne endea- 
voured to obtain her release, first from Zeno, and 
then from Illus, to whom the emperor referred her. 
Illus not only refused her request, but charged her 
with wishing to place another person on her hits- I 
band's throne. This irritated her ; and she, like j 
her mother, attempted to assassinate lllus. Jor- 
nandes ascribes her hatred to another cause : he 
•ays that Illus had infused jealous suspicions into 
Zeno's mind which had led Zeno to attempt her 
life, and that her knowledge of these things stimu- 
lated her to revenge. The assassin whom she em- 
ployed failed to kill Illus, but cut off his ear in the 
attempt The assassin was taken, and Zeno, who 
appears to have been privy to the affair, was un- 
able to prevent his execution. 

Illus, with his friend Pamprepius, now retired 
from court, first to Nice, and then, on pretence of 
change of air and of procuring the cure of his 
wound, into the East, where he was made general 
of all the armies, with the power of appointing tile 
provincial officers. Manus, an I saurian officer of 
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reputation, who had fint introduced Pamprepius 
to Illus, and the patrician Leontius, a Syrian, 
and an officer of reputation, either accompanied 
him or joined him in the East, and probably 
also his brother Trocondus. Having traversed 
Asia Minor they erected the standard of revolt 
(a.d. 483 or 484). lllus declared Leontius em- 
peror, defeated the army of Zeno near Antioch, 
and having drawn over the Isaurians to his party, 
and obtained possession of Papurius, released 
Velina, and induced her to crown Leontius at 
Tarsus, and to send a circular letter to the imperial 
officers at Antioch, in Egypt, and the *East, 
by which they were prevailed on to join Illus. 
This important service did not, however, prevent 
lllus from sending Verina back to Papurius, where 
she soon after closed her restless life. Zeno (a. d. 
485) sent against the rebels a fresh army, said to 
consist of Macedonians and Scythians (Tillemont 
conjectures, not unreasonably, that these were 
Ostro-Goths) under John M the Hunchback," or, 
more probably, John “ the Scythian," and Theo- 
doric the Ostro-Goth, who was at this time 
consul. John defeated the rebels near Seleuceia 
(which town of that name is not dear, perhaps 
the Isaurion Seleuceia) and drove them into the 
fort of Papurius where he blockaded them. In t)iis 
difficulty Trocondus attempted to escape and gather 
forces for their relief, but was taken by the be- 
siegers and put to death. Illus and Leontius were 
ignorant of his fate, and, encouraged by Pampre- 
pius, who gave them assurance of his return and of 
ultimate victory, held out with great pertinacity 
for above three years. In the fourth year the death 
of Trocondus was discovered, and lllus, enraged at 
the deceit practised on him by Pamprepius, put 
him to death. The fort was soon after taken by the 
treachery of Trocondus's brother-in-law, who had 
been sent for the purpose from Constantinople by 
Zeno, and lllus and Leontius were beheaded (a. d. 
488) and their heads sent to the emperor. 

Tillemont and Lc Beau regard the revolt of Illus 
as an attempt to re-establish heathenism ; but for 
this view there seems no foundation. We do not 
know that Illus was a heathen, though Pamprepius 
was one : it is more likely that Illus was a man 
of no fixed religious principles, and that his revolt 
originated either in ambition, or in a conviction 
that his only prospect of safety from the intrigues 
of his enemies and the suspicions of Zeno was the 
dethronement of the emperor. It is remarkable 
that Gibbon does not mention the name of lllus, 
and scarcely notices his revolt. (Suidos, s. vv. Zifr’wi', 
II aixwpiirios ; Zonar. xiv. 2 ; Theophnn. Chronoy. 
pp. 103, Ac. cd. Paris; pp. 83, Ac. ed. Venice ; 
Evagrius, //. E. iii. 8, 18, 24, 26, 27 ; Candidus, 
apud Phot. BiU. cod. 79 ; Malchus, apud Phot. 
BiU. cod. 78 f Dnroascius, apud Phot. Bibl. cod. 
242 ; Procop. B. V. i. 7 ; Marcellinus, Chronkon ; 
Victor Tun. Chronioon . ; Theodor. Lector, H. E. 
i. 37, ii. 3* 4 ; Jomandes, de Reg. Success. c. 47 ; 
Cedrenus, Compendium ; Liberates Diaconus, Bre- 
vuirium Caussae Nextorianornm et Eutychuutorvm , 
c. If, 1 7, apud Galland. Bihlioth. Patrum , vol. x ; 
Tillemont, Hud. dot Empercurs, joL vi ; Le Beau, 
Bus Empire s c. 36 ; Gibbon, chJV9.) [J. C. M.j 

ILLY'RIUS (TAAdfMoj), a son of Cadmus and 
Harmonist, who was born at the time when Cadmus 
assisted the Kncheleans in their war against the 
Illyrians, and conquered and ruled over thorn. 
(Apollod. iii. 5. $ 4-) [L.S.] 
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ILUS ('IKos). 1. A son of Dardanus by Bateia, 
the daughter of Teucer. Ilus died without issue, 
and left his kingdom to his brother, Erichthonius. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 1, Ac.) 

2. A son of Tros, and grandson of Erichthonius. 
His mother was Calirrhoe, and being a great- 
grandson of Dardanus, he is called Dardanides. 
(Horn. II. xi. 372.) He was a brother of Assa- 
racus, Oanymedes, and Cleopatra, and married to 
Eurydice, the daughter of Adrastus, by whom he 
became the father of Laomedon, so that he wdfc the 
grandfather of Priam. (Apollod. iii. 1. §§ 1 — 3 ; 
Horn. II. xx. 232, &c.) He was believed to be the 
founder of Troy (llion), concerning which the fol- 
lowing story is related. Once Ilus went to Phry- 
gia, and there won the prize as a wrestler in the 
games which the king of Phrygia celebrated. 
The prize consisted of 50 youths and 50 maidens ; 
and the king, in pursuance of an oracle, at the 
same time gave him a cow of different colours, re- 
questing Ilus to build a town on the spot where 
that cow should lie down. Ilus accordingly fol- 
lowed the cow until she laid down at the foot of 
the Phrygian hill Ate. (Steph. Byz. s. v. •'IAtoi' ; 
Hesych. s. v. 'KrtiKoQos ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph , 2.9, 
who gives the story somewhat differently.) There 
Ilus accordingly built llion ; and after having 
prayed to Zeus to send him a sign, he found on the 
next morning the palladium, a statue of three cubits 
in height, with its feet close together, holding a 
spear in its right hand, and a distaff in the left. 
Ilus then built a temple for the statue. (Apollod. 

iii. 12. § 3.) Once, when this temple was con- 
sumed by fire, Ilus rescued the statue, but became 
blind, as no one was permitted to see it ; but he 
afterwards propitiated the goddess, and recovered 
his sight. (Plut. Para/. Gr. et Pom. 17.) Hus 
is said to have expelled Tantalus or his son Pe- 
lops from Paphlngonia, for having carried off his 
brother Oanymedes. (Paus. ii. 22. § 4; Diod. 

iv. 74.) His tomb was shown in the neighbourhood 
of Troy. (Horn. 11. x. 415, xi. 166, 372, xxiv. 
349 ; Theocrit. xvi. 75 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
1353.) 

8. A son of Mermerus, and grandson of Jason 
and Medeia. He lived at Ephyra, between Elis 
and Olympia ; and i^hen Odysseus came to him to 
fetch the poison for his arrows, Ilus refused it, from 
fear of the vengeance of the Gods. (Horn. Oil. i. 
259, ii. 328 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1 4 1 5, See. ; 
Strob. viii. p. 338.) [L. S.) 

I'MBRAMUS C'lftd’pa/ios), a surname of Hermes 
(Eustath. ad Dionye. Per. 524 ; Steph. Byz. s. r. 
Jampot), in which Welckcr ( Trilogie^ p. 217) re 
cognises n name of the Pelasgian Hermes, who went 
from Attica to Lemnos, Imbros and Samothrnce, 
and is said to have been identical with Ilimerus. 
He is seen on a coin of Imbros, with a patera and 
a knotty staff. [L. S.] 

IMBRA'SIA (’I/ufpcurfa), a surname of Artemis 
(Callim. Hymn, tn IHan. 228), and of Hem, was 
derived from the river Imbrasus, in Samos, on which 
the goddess was believed to have been bom. (Apol- 
lon. ilhod. i. 187 ; Paus. vii. 4. § 4.) fL. S.j 

1'MBRASUS ("l/uSpaaos) is, according to Eu- 
stathius (ad jfbtn. p. 985), identical with Imbm- 
mus, the surname of Hermes ; but it occurs also as 
the name of three mythical personages. (Horn. 11. 
iv. £20 ; Virg. Atm. x. 123, xii. 343 ; Athen. vii. 
p. 283.) f L. 8.] 

IMBREX, C. LICl'NIUS, an ancient Latin 
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comic poet, quoted by Oellius and Festus, of whose 
plays only one is expressly mentioned, namely, 
“Neaera.” Vulcatius Sedigitus assigned him the 
fourth place in the list of Latin comic poets. (Fes- 
tus, 8. w.. Imbrex, Obstitum ; Gell. xiii. 22, xv.24.) 
Vossius conjectured (De Poetia Latinis, p. 5) that 
this Licinius Imbrex is the same as the Licinius 
Tegula mentioned by Livy [Tegula], because 
imbrex is a species of tegula, but Festus gives the 
praenomen of Caius to the former, and Livy tha t 
of Publius to the latter. 

I'MBRIUS ( y I n€pios) 9 a son of Mentor, and 
husband of Mendesicaste, a daughter of Priam, 
was slain by Teucer in the Trojan war. (Horn. 
11. xiii. 171, &c. ; Paus. x. 25. § 2; Eustath. ad 
Ilom. p. 926.) Imbrius occurs also as a sumanje 
of Eetion, the friend of Lycaon. (Horn. II. xxL 
43.) [L. S.] 

IMENARETE. [Elephbnor.] 

IMMA'RADUS (’l/u/udpaSos), a son of Eu- 
molpus, and commander of the Eleusinians, «1«n 
by Erectheus. (Paus. i. 5. $ 2, 27. $ 5.) [L. S.] 

IMPERA'TOR, a surname of Jupiter at Prae- 
neste. After the conquest of that town in B. c. 
376, T. Quinctius brought his statue to the capitol 
at Rome, where it was placed between the chapels 
of Jupiter and Minerva. (Liv. vi. 29.) According 
to Cicero (in Verr. iv. 57), he was identical with 
Jupiter Urius (i. e. the sender of favourable wind), 
of the Greeks. (Comp, the commentat. on Cicero, 
and Buttmann’s Ijcxilog. vol. ii. p. 34.) [L. S.J 

IMPERIO'SUS, a surname of three members of 
the Manliagens, — L. Manlius Capitolinus Imperio- 
sus, dictator in b. c. 363, Cn. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, consul in 359 and 357 [Capitolinus, 
Nos. 8, 9, p. 605 J, and T. Afanlius Imperiosus 
Torquatus, dictator for the first time in 353. 
[Torquatus.] 

INA'CHIA, I'NACHIS, INACHIO'NE 
('Ivaxtfn, ’Ivax«wvt?), frequently occur as surnames 
of Io, the daughter of Inachus. (Virg. Georg, iii. 
153; Ov. 'Past. iii. 658, Met. ix. 686; AeschyL 
Prom. 591 ; Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 254.) Epa- 
phus, a grandson of Inachus, bears the same sur- 
name (Ov. Met. i. 753) ; and so also Perseus, 
merely because he was bom at Argos, the city of 
Inachus. (Ov. Met. iv. 7 19.) [L. S.] 

TNACIIUS C'lmxos), a river god and king of 
Argos, is described as a son of Oceanns and Tethys. 
By a Mel inn nymph, a daughter of Ocean us, or, 
according to others, by his sister Argeia, he became 
the father of Phoroneus and Aegialeus, to whom 
others add Io, Argos Panoptes, and Phegeus or 
Pegeus. (Apollod. ii. 1. §§ I, 3; Hvgin. Fab, 
143, 145 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 177; Schol. ad E*rip. 
Or. 920, 1239 ; Ov. Met. i. 583, &c., 640, &c.. 
Amor. iii. 6, 25 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, iii. 153.) 
Inachus is the most ancient god or hero of Argos. 
The river Inachus is said to have received its name 
from the fact of Inachus throwing himself into it, 
at the time when Zeus, enraged at the reproaches 
which Inachus made on account of the treatment 
of Io, sent a fury to pursue him. (Plut. de Fine. 

1 8.) The river had before borne the name of Car- 
manor or Haliacmon ; and as Inachus was the first 
ruler and priest at Argos, the country is frequently 
called the land of Inachus. (Eurip. Or. 982 ; Dio- 
nys. i. 25 ; Hygin. Fa b. 148.) In the dis- 
pute between Poseidon and Hera about the pos- 
session of Atgos, Inachus decided in favour of 
Hera, and hence it was said that Poseidon deprived 
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him and the two other judges, Asterion and Ce- 
phissus, of their water, so that they became dry 
except in rainy seasons. (Paus. ii. 15. § 4, &c. ; 
comp. Apollod. ii. 1. § 4.) The ancients themselves 
made several attempts to explain the stories about 
Inachns : sometimes they looked upon him as a 
native of Argos, who after the flood of Deu- 
calion Jed the Argives from the mountains into 
the plains, and confined the waters within their 
proper channels ; and sometimes they regarded him 
as an immigrant who had come across the sea as 
the leader of an Egyptian or Libyan colony, and 
had united the Pelasgians, whom he found scat- 
tered on the banks of the Inachus. (Schol. ad Eurvp. 
Or. 920, 932 ; SophocL op. Dionys. 1. c .) [L. S.] 
t I'NAROS (*Ii vapws, occasionally ’'Irapos), son of 
Psammitichus, a chief of some of the Libyan tribes 
to the west of Egypt, commenced hostilities against 
the Persians at the western extremity of the 
Delta, and gradually succeeded in extending them 
to a general revolt, under his direction, of Egypt. 
This, according to Diodorus (xi. 71), would be in 
B. c. 461. In 460 Inaros called in the Athenians, 
who, with a fleet of 200 gallies, were then off Cy- 
prus : the ships sailed up to Memphis, and, occu- 
pying two parts of the town, besieged the third. 
(Thuc. i. 104.) This was probably preceded by a 
great battle, recorded by Ctesias and Diodorus 
(Diod. xi. 74 ; Ctesias, 32), in which an immense 
host of Persians was defeated, and Achaemenes, 
the brother of the king Artaxcrxes, slain by the 
hand of Inaros. But a new army, under a new 
commander, Megabyzus, was more successful. The 
Egyptians and their allies were defeated ; and Ina- 
ros, says Thucydides (i. 110), was taken by 
treachery, and crucified, b. c. 455. According to 
Ctesias he retreated, when all Egypt fell from him, 
into the town of Byblus, and here capitulated with 
the Greeks, on the promise that his life should be 
spared. Megabyzus thus carried him prisoner to 
the court ; and here the urgency of Ainytis, the 
mother of the king, and Achaemenes, drove Arta- 
xerxes, after five years’ interval, to break the en- 
gagement which he had confirmed to his general. 
Inaros was put to a barbarous death, a combina- 
tion, it seems, of impaling and flaying alive («xl 
rpitrl trravpots , Ctesias ; comp. Plut. Artax. c. 17). 
Megabyzus, in indignation, revolted. Herodotus 
records the death of Achaemenes by the hand of 
Inaros, and speaks of having seen the bones of 
those that fell with him in battle at Papremis. 
(Herod, vii. 7, iii. 12 ) He also tells us that 
though Inaros had done the Persians more hurt 
than any man before him, his son Thannyras was 
allowed to succeed him in his government, that is, 
we must suppose, of the Libyan tribes. (Herod, 
ii* 15.) [A. II. C.] 

INDEX, the indicater or denouncer, is a trans- 
lation of MTjj'vnfj, a surname of Heracles. Once, 
the story runs, a golden vessel had been stolen 
from the temple of Heracles at Athens. Heracles 
repeatedly appeared to Sophocles in a dream, until 
the latter informed the Areiopagus of it, and the 
thief was arrested, and confessed his crime. From 
this circumstance the temple was afterwards called 
the temple of Heracles Menytes, or Index. (Cic. 
de Dm. i. 25 ; Hesych. ». v. /uijvuriff ; lofyotcXiovs 
yivos sal fitos.) [L. S.] 

INDI'BILIS CAu9o€d\vt, Polyb.; ’MtoAir, 
Appian),.a king or chief of the Spanish tribe of the 
IlergeteAyWho plays an important part in the war j 
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between the Homans and Carthaginians in Sphin 
during the second Punic war. He is first men- 
tioned in b. c. 218, as commanding the Spanish 
auxiliaries in the service of Hanno, the Carthagi- 
nian governor of the provinces north of the Iberus' 
[Hanno, No. 15], when he was defeated, together 
with that general, by Cn. Scipio, and fell into the 
hands of the Romans. (Polyb. iii. 76.) By what 
means he regained his liberty we know not, but 
the following year (21 7) we find him, together with 
his brother Mandonius, heading an incursion into 
the territories of the tribes in alliance with Rome. 
(Liv. xxii. 21.) This attempt was, however, easily 
repulsed ; and the successes of the two Scipios for 
some time afterwards seem to have compelled him 
to remain quiet: but in 212 he led a force of 
7500 men to join the Carthaginian army under 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco, which was opposed to 
P. Scipio : it was the attempt of the Roman general 
to intercept his march, and cut off his reinforce- 
ment before it could join the main army, that 
brought on the general action, which ended in the 
defeat nnd death of Scipio. ( Liv. xxv. 34). Indi- 
bilis and Mandonius are spoken of by Polybius as 
the most powerful and influential among the chief- 
tains of Spain, and had hitherto been remarkable 
for their steady attachment to the Carthaginian 
cause, for which they were rewarded by being re- 
established in their hereditary dominions after the 
death of the two Scipios. But their minds were 
soon after alienated by the haughty and arbitrary 
conduct of Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco, who, instead 
of reposing confidence in their, good faith, exacted 
from them the payment of a large sum of money, 
and required that the wife of Mandonius and the 
daughters of Indibilis should be placed in his hands 
.as a pledge of their fidelity. These hostages fell 
into the power of the young P. Scipio, at the 
capture of New Carthage, and were treated by him 
with all the distinction due to their rank, a circum- 
stance which made a powerful impression on the 
minds of the Spaniards, and added to the ascend- 
ancy already acquired by Scipio’s personal character. 
These causes, united with their increasing grounds 
of discontent with the Carthaginians, at length de- 
termined the two brothers to abandon the cause of 
Carthage for that of Rome ; rad when Scipio took 
the field in the spring of 209, he was joined by 
Indibilis and Mandonius, with all the forces of 
their nation. A treaty of alliance was concluded 
between them and the Romans, nnd the two princes 
united with Scipio in the campaign against Has- 
drubal, which terminated in the victory of Baecula. 
(Polyb. ix. 11, x. 18, 35-38, 40 ; Liv. xxvi. 49, 
xxvii. 17, 19.) So long as the presence of Scipio 
cast its spell over them, they continued unshaken 
in their adherence, but in 206 the illness nnd re- 
ported death of that great commander gave them 
hopes of shaking off the yoke of Rome ns they had 
done that of Carthage, and they excited a general 
revolt not only among their own subjects, but the 
neighbouring Ccltiberian tribes also. They were 
soon undeceived ; and on learning that Scipio was 
still alive, withdrew within their own frontiers to 
await the issue of events. But the Roman general 
was not disposed t6 leave their* infidelity un- 
punished : he crossed the Iberus, totally defeated 
the army which the two princes opposed to him, 
and took their camp, with great slaughter. When, 
however, Mandonius in person presented himself 
in the Roman camp, and threw himself as a sup- 
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pliant at the feet of the conqueror, Scipio not only 
spared his life and that of his brother, but admitted 
tern to favourable terms, and left them in the en- 
joyment of all their former power, on payment only 
of a sum of money. (Liv. xxviii. 24, 25, 31 — 34 ; 
Polyb. xi. 26, 29, 31 — 33 ; Diod. xxvi. Exc. Vat. 
p. 60 ; Appian, Hisp. 37 ; Zonar. ix. 10.) This 
clemency, nevertheless, failed of the desired effect, 
for the next year (b. c. 205), Scipio having quitted 
Spain to prepare for the invasion of Africa, Indi- 
v ilis immediately aroused his people to take advan- 
tage of the absence of the only general whom there 
was any cause to fear, and assembled an army of no 
less than 30,000 foot and 4000 horse. It is pro- 
bable that his contempt for the Roman generals, 
L. Lentulus and L. Manlius Acidinus, whom Scipio 
had left in Spain, was real, and not assumed, but 
he quickly found ^ his mistake ; they hastened to 
meet the insurgent army, and a pitched battle en- 
sued, in which, after an obstinate contest, the 
Spaniards were totally defeated, and Indibilis him- 
self, who had displayed the utmost courage in the 
action, fell on the field. Mandonius escaped with 
the remnants of the army, but was soon after given 
up by his own followers to the Roman generals, by 
whom he was immediately put to death. (Liv. 
xxix. 1 — 3; Appian, I lisp. 38. [E. II. B.J 

I'NDIGES, plur. INDI'GETES, the name by 
which indigenous gods and heroes were invoked 
at Rome, that is, such as were believed to have 
once lived on earth as mortals, and were after their 
death raised to the rank of gods, e. g. Janus, Picus, 
Faunus, Aeneas, Evander, Hercules, Latinus, Ro- 
mulus, and others. (Serv. ad Aen. xii. 794 ; Liv. 
viii. 9; Virg. Georg, i. 498, Aen. viii. 314, xii. 
794 ; Arnob. adv. Gent. i. p. 39.) Thus Aeneas, 
after his disappearance on the banks of the Nu- 
micus, became a detts Jmliges , pater Tndiges , or 
Jujnter lmliges; and in like manner Romulus be- 
came Quirinus, and Latinus Jupiter Latiaris. (Gel- 
liua, ii. 16 ; Virg., Liv. II. cc . ; Sil. Ital. viii. 39 ; 
Tibull. ii. 5, 44; Solin. 2; Aurel. Viet, dc Grig. 
14.) The Indigetes are frequently mentioned to- 
gether with the Lares and Penates (Virg. Georg. 
i. 498 ; Lucan, i. 556 ; Sil. Ital. ix. 294), and 
many writers connect the Indigetes with those di- 
vinities to .whom a share in the foundation of the 
Latin and Roman state is ascribed, such as Mars, 
Venus, Vesta, &c. (Sil. Ital. 1. c. ; Ov. Met. xv. 
862 ; Claudian, DeU. Gild. 82 ; Liv. viii. 9.) Paulus 
Diaconus (p. 106 in Muller's edition of Fcstus) 
describes the Indigetes as dii, quorum nomina vul- 
gari non licet, a statement which is repeated by 
others, though its import is rather obscure. The 
origin of the name Indigetes was also a matter of 
dispute with the ancients (Serv. ad Aen. xii. 794), 
but they were at all events deol iyx^pioi, and we 
are therefore inclined rather to connect the name 
with induagere than with indigitare, as Festus 
thinks; in addition to which the .plural is not 
Indigites, but Indigetes. We may therefore define 
the Indigetes to be indigenous heroes of the coun- 
try, whom the grateful veneration of their country- 
men raised after their death to the rank of gods. 
They, were regarded as manifestations of the su- 
preme deity, and worshipped «as the protectors of 
the country to which they had done good service 
during their mortal life. [L. S.1 

INDUTIOMA'RUS, or INDUCIOMA'RUS. 
1. A distinguished chief of the Allobroges, was 
the most important witness against M. Fonteius, 
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when he was accused in b. c. 69 of maladminis- 
tration in his province of Narbonnese Gaul, and 
defended by Cicero. (Cic. pro Font. 8, 12, 17.) 
[Fontbius, No. 5.] 

2, One of the leading chiefs of the Treviri 
( Trkves , Trier), and the head of the independent 
party. When Caesar marched into the territory of 
|he Treviri in b. c. 54, just before his second 
invasion of Britain, Indutiomarus, who had made 
every preparation for war, found himself deserted 
by many of his partisans, and was obliged to sub- 
mit to Caesar. The latter accepted his excuses, 
but at the same time used all his influence to induce 
the leading men of the nation to side with Cinge- 
torix, the great rival of Indutiomarus, (though he 
was his own son-in-law,) and the head of the 
Roman party. Finding himself thus deprived of 
much of his power among his own people, Indu- 
tiomarus became a bitterer enemy than ever of the 
Romans, and only waited fpr a favourable oppor- 
tunity of taking his revenge. This arrived sooner 
than might have been expected. , In consequence 
of the scarcity of corn Caesar was obliged to sepa- 
rate his troops for their winter-quarters, and to 
station them in different parts of Gaul. Indutio- 
marus immediately urged on Ambiorix and Cativol- 
cus, chiefs of the Eburones, to attack the Roman 
legion stationed in their country ; and he himself 
6oon afterwards marched against Labienus, who 
was encamped among the Retni, on the confines of 
the Treviri, but deterred by Caesar's victory over 
the Nervii, he withdrew into his own country. 
Here he raised fresh troops, and again marched 
against Labienus, whose camp he surrounded ; but 
being surprised by a sudden sally, his troops were 
put to flight, and he himself was killed in the 
rout while crossing a river. His death was deeply 
felt by his people. (Caes. D. G. v. 3, 26, 53, 55, 
58 ; Dion Cass. xl. 11, 31.) 

l'NFERI, signifies the gods of the lower world, 
in contradistinction from those of heaven, or from 
the Olympian gods. In Greek the Inferi are de- 
signated by the terms oi koto» , ol 01 dard 

ye uav, ol trtp$e, or ol i MvepOt Scot ; whereas the 
gods of heaven, Superi, are termed ol &vu>, Sirarot 
and ovpdvioi. But the word inferi is still mors 
frequently used to designate the dead, in contra- 
distinction from those living upon the earth (Apu- 
lei. de Mag. p.69) ; so that apud inferos is equiva- 
lent to “ in Hades," or “ in the lower world." The 
Inferi therefore comprise all the inhabitants of the 
lower world, the gods, viz. Aides or Pluto, hie 
wife Persephone, the Erinnyes, and others, as well 
as the souls of departed men. The gods of the 
lower world are treated of in separate articles. 
The descriptions of the proper bunal of the dead, 
whereby alone the souls were enabled to come to 
rest in the lower world ; of the sacrifices offered Jm 
the tombs of the dead, as well as of the notions 
entertained by the ancients about the conditions of 
the souls of the departed in their future state, be- 
long to a Dictionary of Antiquities j while the 
roads leading to the lower world and the various 
sites assigned to it by the ancients axe questions 
which 'belong to mythical geography. . [L. S.] 

INGE'N U US, one of the thirty tyrants enume- 
rated by Trebellius Pollio [see Aurxolus], was 
governor of Pannonia at the period when Valerian 
set out upon his campaign qgainst the Persians. 
Fearing lest he should excite jealousy by bis po- 
pularity among the soldiers, he resolved at ones to 
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disown the authority of the weak and dissolute 
GallienuB, who, however, displayed upon this oc- 
casion unwonted promptitude and energy, for 
marching at once into Illyria, he encountered the 
usurper at Mursia, where the rebels were defeated, 
and their leader was slain, or, according to other 
accounts, stabbed himself, to avoid the torture he 
anticipatal if captured alive. The relentless cruelty 
displayed by the conqueror upon this occasion to- 
wards all who had favoured the pretensions of In- 
genuus has been adverted to in a former article. 
[Gallisnus.] According to Pollio, the insurrec- 
tion, headed by Ingenuus, broke out in the consul- 
ship of Fuscus (leg. Tuscus) and Bassus, that is, 
▲. d. 258, the year in which Valerian took his de- 
parture for the East, but, according to Victor, not 
until intelligence had been received of the fatal 
result of the war against Sapor, that is, two or 
three years later. (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyrann. ; 
Victor, de Goes. xxxiiL ; Zonar. xii. 24.) [W. R.] 
INGUIOME'RUS, brother of Sigimer and 
unde of Arminius the Cheruscan [Arminius]. 
Inguiomerus had been the adherent of Rome, but 
afterwards joined his nephew and his own tribe, 
and narrowly escaped with his life, when the Che- 
ru scans, owing in great measure to his advice, were 
in a. d. 16 defeated by the Romans under Ger- 
roanicus on the plain of Idistavisus, between the 
Visurgis (Weser) and the neighbouring highlands. 
In the following year, envy of the fame or power 
of Arminius again detached Inguiomerus from the 
Cheruscans. At the head of his own clients he 
deserted to Maroboduus, king of the Suevians, 
with whom he was defeated by Arminius. (Tac. 
Amt. i. 60, ii. 17, 21, 45, 46.) [W. B. D.) 

INNOCE'NTIUS was bishop of Rome from 
the commencement of a. d. 402 until his death on 
the 12th of March, a. d. 417. He took an active 
part in the proceedings with regard to Chrysostom, 
whom he steadily supported while the patriarch 
was alive, and whose memory he vindicated from 
insult after death. Against the Novatians he dis- 
played the most determined hostility, and one of 
his last acts was the condemnation of Petagius, a 
sentence which, as appears evident from his epis- 
tles, ought to be regarded rather as a concession to 
the mgent representations of the Carthaginian 
synod than as the result of full and heartfelt con- 
viction. In consequence of the widely-diffused 
reputation enjoyed by Innocentius for learning and 
prudence, he was constantly consulted upon various 
points of doctrine and discipline by ecclesiastics at 
a distance ; and the correspondence in which he 
thus became engaged with every part of the Chris- 
tian world was conducted with so much skill, and 
the replies were couched so judiciously, in a tone 
' mingled advice, instruction, and authoritative 
tation, that the practice of submitting questions 
of doubt or difficulty to the head of the Roman see 
became from this time forward general ; and to 
this epoch we may refer the foundation of those 
claims to universal spiritual domination so boldly 
asserted, and, to a certain extent, so successfully 
maintained by Leo and his successors. 

The extant works of this prelate consist entirely 
of epistles, thirty-four in number, which are almost 
exclusively of an official character, being addressed 
to dignitaries, civil and spiritual, and to religious 
.osnunamtisi, upon topics connected with the re* 
^gritajon and* welfare of the church. Of these, 
are preserved in the collection of IK* 
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onysius Exiguus ; four aid found among the letters 
orSt. Augustin, two were first edited by H Ol- 
sten ius from a Vatican MS., the remaining s eve n 
were derived from various sources. 

The Editio Princeps, containing twenty-one 
epistles, under the title Deereta Innocentii Papa* 
L VIf.y appeared in the Collectio Cunonum Dionysii 
Exigui, foL. Mogunt. 1525 ; the first complete 
edition, comprising the whole thirty-four epistles, 
forms the first volume of the Epistolae Pontifciae , 
published by cardinal Anton. Carafta, fol. Rom. 
1591 ; the best edition is that contained in the 
Epistolae Pontijxcum Rotnanorum of Coustant, fol. 
Paris, 1721, vol. i. pp. 739 — 981, reprinted in the 
Bill. Patrum of Galland, vol. viii. pp. 54&—612, 
whose Prolegomena, c. xviii., may be consulted with 
advantage. 

In addition to the above thirty-four, Coustant 
notices a considerable number which have been 
lost, investigating at the same time their dates and 
the subjects of which they treated ; he also points 
out some which are spurious, one. Ad Aurelium 
Episcopum Carthaginiensem , fabricated by Isidorus 
Mercator, two Ad Arcadium / mperatorem, and two' 
from Arcadius, Ad Innocentiurn. [W. R.j 

INNOCE'NTIUS, a Roman jurist, who lived 
in the reign of Constantine the Great, and under 
his sons Constantius and Constans. Although 
jurisprudence as a science was now upon the wane, 
jurists were privileged by the emperors as late as 
the reign of Constantius ; and, by virtue of such 
privilege, their writings and opinions were invested 
with a kind of legislative force. The jurist-made 
law of the Romans came into existence under the 
form of authoritative exposition or interpretation, 
i and was more directly binding than what Bentham 
| calls English judge-made law. It was nearly ana* 

! logous to a parliamentary declaration of the exist* 
ing law, inasmuch as the jurist, in the exercise of 
his vocation, was made the representative of the 
emperor, the supreme power. Eunapius (m Fit 
Chrysanlhiiy p. 186, ed. Commelin) says that Inno- 
centius was privileged as a jurist by the emperor* 
under whom he lived. He is not mentioned in the 
Digest, which contains extracts from no jurist of 
later date than his. 

In the collection of Agrimensores, there is a treat- 
ise, headed “ Ex libro xii. Innocentii de literis et 
notis juris exponendis,** or ** Innocentius, V* P. 
auctor.” The treatise does not profess to be the 
original work of a jurist, and is manifestly • com- 
pilation of much more recent date than the reign e i 
Constantine: nor does it at all resemble the re- 
mains of legal stenography that we possess under 
the name of Valerius Probus and other writers of 
the same class. It relates to the casae which were 
named after the letters of the alphabet, and the 
casae appears to have been fundi, or portions of 
land ; but the mode in which letters were connected 
with the fundi, so as to designate their qualities 
and peculiarities of position, has not been satis- 
factorily explained ; and the treatise De Ouk 
Literarum is still perhaps the most on 
part of the writings on ancient land-surveying. 

Rigaltius, in his first note on the trauma, “ Do 
Casis Literarum,** says that an Inoocentras, agri* 
mensor, is mentioned in the 19th book of Amttri* 
anus Marcellinus, and quotes a passage, whence it 
would seem that, on some occasion, InnoeOMtfas 
gave instructions which enabled » party of ttemr 
sailing np a river to steer by observing eeftaift 
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mark# upon the banks. Tktf^fer^noe is incorrect, i 
the passage cited by Rigaltius ha* no* been found 
subsequent inquirers. (Auctores Rei Agrariae , ed. 
Goes. p. 167, n. p. 220 — 232.) [J. T. G.] 

INO (’W), a daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, and the wife of Athamas, who married her 
in addition to his proper wife Nephele, but according 
to some, not till after the death of Nephele. After 
her death and apotheosis, Ino was called Leuco- 
thea. The common story about her is related under 
Athamas, p. 393 ; but there are great variations 
in the traditions respecting her, which probably 
arose from the feet of the story having been made 
great use of by the Greek poets, especially the 
dramatists, among whose lost tragedies we find the 
titles of Athamas, Ino, and Phrixus. It here re- 
mains for us to mention the principal traditions 
about the latter period of her life and her apothe- 
osis. After the supposed death of Ino, and after 
his flight from Boeotia, Athamas married Themisto; 
but when he was informed that Ino was still living 
as aBacchant in the valleys of Mount Parnassus, he 
secretly sent for her. Themisto, on hearing this, 
resolved to kill the children of Ino. With this 
object in view, she ordered one of her slaves at 
night to cover her own children with white, and 
those of Ino with black garments, that she might 
know the devoted children, and distinguish them 
from her own. But the slave who received this 
command was Ino herself in disguise, who changed 
the garments in such a manner as to lead Themisto 
to kill her own children. When Themisto dis- 
covered the mistake, she hung herself. (Ilygin. 
Fab. I — 3.) Other traditions state that Athamas, 
when Hera visited him and Ino with madness for 
having brought up Dionysus, killed Learchus, one j 
of his sons by Ino, and when he was on the point 
of killing also the other, Melicertes, Ino fled with 
h£m across the white plain in Megans, and threw 
herself with the boy (or, according to Eurip. Med. 
1839, with her two sons) into the sea. Melicertes | 
is stated in some traditions to have previously died 
in a cauldron filled with- boiling water. (Eustath. 
ad- fiim. p. 1543 ; Plut. Sympos. v. 3 ; Ov. Met. 
iv. 5Q5* «20, Ac.; Tzetz, ad Lycoph. 229.) Ac- 
cording to Plutarch (Quacst. Rom. 13), Ino killed 
her own son, as she had become mad from jealousy 
of a? Aetolian slave, of the name of Antipliera, and 
PtuUpgl recognised an allusion to that story in a 
mmmmf, observed, at Rome in the temple of Ma- 
tuta, who was identified with Leucothea ; for no fe- 
mak slave was allowed to enter the temple of Ma- 
tuta ot her festival, with the exception of one, who 
i$P«iyed a box on the ears from the matrons that 
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107 ; comp. 229 ; SchoL ad Pind. Hypoth. IsOm 
p. 514, ed. Boeckh.) According to a Megarian 
tradition, the body of Ino was washed on the coast 
of Megara, where she was found and buried by 
two virgins ; and it is further said that there she 
received the name of Leucothea. (Pans. i. 42. § 
8.) [L. 8.] 

. INOUS, that is, the son of Ino, a name given 
to Melicertes and Palaemon. (Virg. Aen. v. 823, 
Georg, i. 437.) [L. S.] 

INSTEIUS CAPITO. [Capito.] 
INTAPHERNES (Ti m-atpipvrjs), one of the 
seven conspirators against the two Magi, who 
usurped the Persian throne upon the death of 
Cambyses. In the attack which the conspirators 
made against the Magi, Intaphernes lost an eye. 
He was shortly after put to death by Dareius in 
consequence of the following circumstances. Upon 
the accession of Dareius, the other conspirators had 
stipulated for free admission- to the king at all 
times, with one exception ; and when the royal 
servants upon a certain occasion refuped Intaphernes 
admission to the king’s person, he mutilated them, 
which raised the suspicion of the king that a plot 
had been formed against himself Datpius accord- 
ingly sentenced Intaphernes and all his family to 
be put to death ; but moved by the lamentations 
of his wife, the king allowed her to rescue one from 
death. She selected her brother, alleging, accord- 
ing to the well-known tale, that she might obtain 
another husband and other children, but, since her 
futher and mother were dead, she conld never have 
another brother. Dareius spared, in addition, the 
life of her eldest child, but killed all the other 
members of the family with Intaphernes. (Herod, 
iii. 70, 78, 118, 119.) 

1NTKRCIDONA. [Deverra.] 

INTONSUS, i. e. unshorn, a surname of Apollo 
and Bacchus, alluding to the eternal youth of these 
gods, as the Greek youths allowed their hair to 
grow until they attained the age of manhood, 
though in the case of Apollo it may also allude to 
his being the god of the sun, whence the long float- 
ing hair would indicate the rays of the sun. (Horn. 
11. xx. 39, Hymn, in Apoll. 134 ; Horat. Epod . 
xv. 9 ; TibulL i. 4. 34 ; Ov. Met. iii. 421, Amor. 
i. 14. 31 ; Martial, iv. 45.) [L. S.J 

INVTDIA, the personification of envy, is de- 
scribed as a daughter of the giant Pallas and Styx. 
(Ilygin. Fab. Praef. ; Ov. Met. ii. 760.) [L. S. j 

10 (’Id). The traditions about this heroine are 
so manifold, that it is impossible to give any ge- 
neral view of them without some classification ; we 
shall therefore give first the principal local Are- 


were present. Hyginus (Fab. 2 ; comp. Paus. ii. 
44* | 11) states, that Athamas surrendered Ino 
and net son Melicertes to Phrixus to be killed, 
becauss Ahe herself had attempted to kill Phrixus. 
Rat when Phrixus was on the point of committing 
* . crime, Dionysus enveloped him in darkness 
mtd^as Mtyfd Ino* Athamas, who was thrown 
~ into, a state of madness, killed Learchus ; 

v?bo leaped into the sea, was raised to the 
ranfi.pf A divinity, by the desire of Dionysus. 
Ql^ere miate, that Leucothea placed Dionysus with 
hmtmlf among the gods. (Plut. de FraL Am. in fin.) 
4frer jisr leap into the sea, Leucothea was carried 
by .a dolphin to the coast of Corinth, which was 
‘ by Sisyphus, a brother of Athamas, who 
*tft*ted the Isthmian games and an annual ear 
eqleu.in honour pf the two. (lists, ad Lycoph. 


ditions, next the wanderings of Io, as they are 
described by later writers, and lastly mention the 
various attempts to explain the stories about her. 

1 . Local traditions . — The place to which the leP 
gends of Io belong, and where she was closely 
connected with the worship of Zeus and Hera, is 
Argos. The chronological tables of the prieeteasea 
of Hera at Argos placed lo at the head of the list 
of priestesses, under the name of Calliihog, or Cat- 
lithyia. (Preiler, d* HeUan. Lesb. p. 40.) She is 
commonly described as a daughter of the 

founder of the worship of Hera at Argot, and by 
others as a daughter of Iasus or Peiren. Zena 
loved Io, but on account of Here's jealousy, he 
metamorphosed her into a white cow. Hem there- 
upon asked and obtained the cow from Zens, and < 
P»ccd her under the care of Argue Paaoptes, who 
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tied her to an olive tree in the grove of Hera at 
Mycenae. But Hermes was commissioned by Zeus 
to deliver Io, and carry her off. Ilcrmes being 
guided by a bird (tVpa|, irikov), who was Zeus 
himself (Suid. s. v. To*), slew Argus with a stone. 
Hera then sent a gad-fly, which tormented Io, and 
persecuted her through the whole earth, until at 
length she found rest on the banks of the Nile. 
(Apolloif. ii. 1. §2 ; Hygin. Fab. 145 ; conip. Virg. 
Georg, iii. 148, &c.) This is the common story, 
which appears to be very ancient, since llomer con- 
stantly applies the epithet of Argeiphontes (the 
slayer of Argus) to Hermes. But there are some 
slight modifications of the story in the different 
writers. Some, for example, place the scene of the 
murder of Aigus at Nemea (Lucian, Dial. Dear. 3 ; 
Etymol. Mag. 3. v. *A<p4<nos). Ovid (Met. i. 722) 
relates that Hermes first sent Argus to sleep by the 
sweetness of his music on the flute, and that he then 
cut off the head of Axgus, whose eyes Hera trans- 
ferred to the tail of tne peacock, her favourite bird. 
(Comp. Moschus, Idyll, ii. 59.) A peculiar mourn- 
ful festival was celebrated in honour of lo at Argos, 
and although we have no distinct statement that she 
was worshipped in the historical ages of (jreece, still j 
it is not improbable that she was. (Suid. 1. i\'; Palac- ) 
phat. p. 43 ; Strab. xiv. p. 673.) There are indeed | 
other places, besides Argos, where we meet with the 
legends of Io, but they must be regarded as importa- 
tions from Argos, either through colonies sent by the > 
latter city, or they were transplanted with the wor- 
ship of Hera, the Argivc goddess. We may mention 
' Euboea, which probably derived its name from the 
cow Io, and where the spot was shown on which 
Jo was believed to have been killed, as well as the 
cave in which she had given birth to Kpaphus. 
(Strab. viu p. 320 ; Steph. Byz. s. r. ''Apyoupa ; Etv- 
moL Mag. s. r. E uSoia.) Another place is Byzan- 
tium, in the foundation of which Argive colonists 
had taken part, and where the Bosporus derived its 
name, from the cow Io having swam across it. 
From the Thracian Bosporus the story then spread 
to the Cimmerian Bosporus and Panticapaeum. 
Tarsus and Antioch likewise had monuments to 
prove that Io had been in their neighbourhood, 
and that they were colonies of Argos. Io was 
further said to have been at Joppa and in Aethio- 
pia, together with Perseus and Medusa (Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 835, Ac.) ; but it was more especially the 
Greeks residing in Egypt, who maintained that Io 
had been in Egypt, where she was said to have 
given birth to Epaphus, and to have introduced the 
worship of Isis, while Epaphus liecame the founder 
of a family from which sprang Banana, who sub- 
sequently returned to Argos. This part of the 
story seems to have arisen from certain resem- 
blances of religious notions, which subsequently 
even gave rise to the identification of Io and Isis, j 
Herodotus (i. 1, Ac., ii. 41) tells us that Isis was ; 
represented like the Greek Io, in the form of a j 
woman, with cows' horns. j 

2. The wandering s of Io. — The idea of Io having 
wandered about after her metamorphosis appears to 
have been as ancient as the mythus respecting her, 
but those wanderings were extended and poeti- 
cally embellished in proportion as geographical 
knowledge increased. The most important pas- 
sage is in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 705, Ac., 
although it is almost impossible to reconcile the 
poet's description with ancient geography, so far as 
we know it. From Argos Io first went to Molcaais 
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mid the ne|pibQW!^od UpDodona, and from thence 
W the sea/whj£|p^vea from her the name of the 
Ionian. wanderings through the un- 

known region^ of the north, she arrived in the 
place where Prometheus was fastened to a rock. 
As the Titan prescribes to her the course she has 
yet to take, it is of importance to ascertain the spot 
at which he begins to describe her course ; but the 
expressions of Aeschylus are so vague, that it is a 
hopeless attempt to determine that spot. According 
to the extant play, it is somewhere in European 
Scythia, perhaps to the north of the river Istrus ; 
but in the last play of the Trilogy, as well as in 
other accounts, the Caucasus is mentioned as the 
place where the Titan endured bis tortures^ and it 
remains again uncertain in what part of the Cau- 
casus we have to conceive the suffering Titan. It 
seems to be the most probable supposition, that 
Aeschylus himself did not form a clear and distinct 
notion of the wanderings he describes, for how 
little he cared about geographical accuracy is evi- 
dent from the fact, that in theSupplices (548, Ac.) 
he describes the wanderings of Io in a very differ- 
nt manner from that adopted in the Prometheus. 
If, however, we place Prometheus somewhere in 
the north of Europe, the course he prescribes may 
be conceived in the following manner. Io has first 
to wander towards the east, through unknown 
countries, to the Scythian noniades (north of 01- 
bia), whom, however, she is to avoid, by travelling 
through their country along the sea-coast ; she is 
then to have on her left the Chalybcs, against whom 
she must likewise be on her guard. These Chaly- 
bcs are probably the Cimmerians, who formerly in- 
halo ted the Crimea and the adjacent part of Scj-- 
thia, and afterwards the country about Sinope. 
From thence she is to arrive on the river Hybristes 
(the Don- or Cuban), which she is to followup to its 
sources, in the highest parts of Mount Caucasus, in 
order there to cross it. Thence she is to proceed 
southward, where she is to meet the Amazons (who. 
at that time are conceived to live in Colchis, after- 
wards in Themiscyra, on* the river Thermodon), 

; who are to conduct her to the place where the Sal- 
mydessian rock endangers all navigation. This 
, latter point is so clear an allusion to the coast north 
of tint mouth of the Bosporus, that we must sup- 
pose that Aeschylus meant to describe Io as cross- 
ing the Thracian Bosporus from Asia into Europe. 
From thence he leads her to the Cimmerian Bos- 
| porus, which is to receive itf name from her, and 
; across the palus Maeotis. In this manner rite 
j would in part touch upon the some countries 
i which she had traversed before. After this .she 
I is to leave Europe and go to Asia, according to 
i which the poet must here make the Maeotie the 
boundary between Europe and Asia, whereat 
elsewhere he makes the Pharia the boundary. 
The description of the wanderings of Io is taken 
up again at verse 788. She it told that after cross- 
ing the water separating the two continents, she is 
to arrive in the hot countries situated under ike 
rising sun. At this point in the description there 
is a gap, and the last passage probably described, 
her further progress through Asia. Ie then h as main 
to cross a see, after which she is to come to the Got* 
gonaean plains of Cistbenes (which, according to 
the scholiast, is a town of Aetbiopia or Libya)* sod 
to meet the Gfaeae and Gorgonas. The sea bora 
mentioned is probably the s^calted Indian Bospo- 
rus (Steph. By*, i. v. Btawapos } Eostith. «d lK» 
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otwa. Pericg. 143), wher^he extremities of Asj* the united armies of ^san, king of Bulgaria, and 
ana Libya, India and • Aethiopia, were conceive*! John Vatatzes, the Greek emperor of Nicaca, as 
* to be close to each other, and where some writers is narrated in the life of the latter. [Joannbs 
place the Gorgones. (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth . x. III.) Constantinople would have fallen but for 
72.) The mention, in the verses following, of the him. Marvellous stories ate told of his bravery 
griffins and Arimaspae, who are generally assigned and the power of his arm. After a reign of nine 
to northern regions, creates some difficulty, though years John of Brienne died in 1287, leaving seve- 
the poet may have mentioned them without mean- ral sons ; hut he was succeeded on the^throne 
ing to place them in the south, but only for the of Constantinople by Baldwin II. A daughter 
purpose of connecting the misfortunes of Io with of John of Brienne was married to the emperor 
the best-known monsters. From the Indian Bos- Frederic II. of Germany. [Joannbs III . ; Bal- 
porus, Io is to arrive in the country of the black duinus II.] (The,, sources quoted in the lives 
people, dwelling around the well of the sun, on the of these two emperors ; Du Cange, Hi stone de 
river Aethiops, that is, the upper part of the Nile or Constantinople sous les Empereurs Fran^ais, p. 88, 
the Niger. She is tcffollow. the course of that river, &c.) [W. P.) 

until she comes to the cataracts of the Nile, which JOANNES I. ZIMISCES (*ludmnjs T£ifit<ntrjs)i ' 
river she is again to follow down to the Delta, emperor of Constantinople (a. d. 96 9 — 976), was 
where delivery awaits her. (Comp. Eurip. Iphig. descended from an illustrious Armenian family. He 
Taur. 382, &c. ; Apollod. ii. 1. § 3 ; Hygin. Fai>. was the grandson of Theophilus, whose name was 
145.) conspicuous during the reign .of Romanus I. Le- 

The mythus of Io is one of the most ancient, capenus, and the grand-nephew of Curcnas, the 
and at the same time one of the most difficult to brother of Theophilus, who was still i&ore eminent, 
explain. The ancients believed Io to be the moon, The surname Zimisces was given to Joannes on ac- 
and there is a distinct tradition that the Aigives count of lus diminutive size, that word signifying 
called the moon Io. (Eustath. ad Dionys. Pericg. in the Armenian language a man of very small sta- 
.92 ; Stud, and Ilesvch. s. v. T«.) This opinion ture. Zimisces served from his early youth in the 
has also been adopted by some modem critics, who Greek armies, and astonished both his friends and 
at the same time see in this mythus a confirmation foes by the heroic deeds which he performed on the 
of the belief in an ancient connection Between the field of battle. During the regency of Theophano, 
religions’ of Greece and Egypt. (Buttmunn, Mytho- the widow of the emperor Romanus, N icephorus 
log. vol ii. p. 1 79, &c. ; Welcker, DteAeschyl. Trilag. Phocas became the leader of the empire, and was 
p. 127, &c. ; Sell wen k, EfymoL Mythol. Andeutuu- constantly supported by Zimisces, who saved him 
gen, p. 62, &c. ; Mytholoy. der Criech. p. 52, Ac. ; from ruin when the eunuch Bringas conspired 
Klausen, in the lihein. Museum, vol. iii. p. 293, against his life. Believing that the friendship be- 
&c. ; Voelcker, Mythol. Gcogr. der Grice k. v. Rom. tween N icephorus and Zimisces was only pretended, 
vol. i.) That Io is identical with the moon cannot Bringas wrote to Zimisces, offering him (peat re- 
be doubted (comp. Eurip. Phoen . 1123; Macrob. ward — perhaps the crown — if he would kill Nice- 
iSai. i. 19), and the various things related' of her phorus, but Zimisces not only showed thli,%tter to 
refer to the phases and phenomena of the moon, his friend, but urged him to assume the bacterial 
and are intimately connected with the worship of crown. This N icephorus did in 963, and reigned 
Zeus and Hera at Argos. Her connection with as colleague of the two minor sons of Ilomanus and 
Egypt seems to be an invention of later times, and Theophano, Basil II. and Constantine VIII. Ni- 
was probably suggested by the resemblance which ccphorus married the widow Theophano, and ap- 
was found to exist between tjic Argivc Io and the pointed Zimisces second commander of the armies, 
Egyptian Isis. I L. S.] himself being the first. In this capacity Zimisces 

JOANNES, Latin emperorof Constantinople, the performed such extraordinary exploits, and gained 
third son of Evcrard, count of Brienne, and Agnes, such decisive victories, that he became the idol o0 
countess of Miimpelgord, was born in 1148. lie the army, and was acknowledged to be the first 
was one of the leaders of the Latins who took general in the East. The Arabs were then masters 
Constantinople in 1204, and in 1210 was chosen of all Syria and Cilicia. In the battle at Adana 
king of Jerusalem, Which was then in the hands of ,(963) they were routed with great slaughter by 
the Turks. In 1218 he commanded the famous Zimisces, and 5000 of their veteran troops having 
Latin expedition against Egypt, and made himself entrenched themselves on a steep hill, refusing to 
so conspicuous, through his military skill and un- surrender, the gallant commander of the Greeks 
daunted courage, that he was looked upon as the put himself at the head of a chosen body, stormed 
greatest hero of*his* time. It was for this reason the entrenchments, and exterminated the infidels, 
that in. 1238 the Latins of Constantinople chose Henceforth that hill was called the bloodhill. In 
him, though he was then merely titular king of the following year Zimisces conquered the greater 
Egypt, to govern for the minor emperor, Baldwin part of Cilicia, crossed Mount Amanus, entered 
p II. ; and in order to strengthen his authority, they Syria, and spread terror through the valley of the 
invetfad him with the title and power of cm- Orontes. Mopsuestia, which was then called 
peter, * Although 80 'years old, John accepted the Massinsa, resisted the protracted siege of Nicepho- 
offer, tint first went to Europe to levy troops, with rus, who gave up all hopes of taking it, and was 
which he arrived at Constantinople in 1281, where retiring, when Zimisces approached with a few, 
ho was crowned with great solemnity,' and pleased brave troops, and took the town by storm. His 
both the Latins and Greeks by his majestic appear- eminent services were rewarded with ingratitude, 
anoe (he wae the tallest man they had ever seen) Through the intrigues of the emperor's brother, 
and hie eneigetic administration. Not only un- I<eo, he was deprived of bis command, and sent 
broken ty age, but still uniting th^%trefigth of a into exile. The empress Theophano, however, who 
powerful man with the agility of a youth, he de- was his mistress in secret, contrived that he should 
fended Constantinople with great success against be sent "'to Chnlcodon, opposite Constantinople, 
vot. n. v p v 
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From Chalcedon Zimisces continued his adulterous 
intercourse with Theophano, and was received by 
her in disguise in the very apartments of her hus- 
band. They concerted a plan to kill Nicephorus, 
and to have Zimisces proclaimed emperor. In the 
night of the 11th to the 12th of December, 969, 
Zimisces crossed the Bosporus with a few daring 
follower and having been wound up, by means of 
baskets attached to ropes, to the upper story of the 
imperial palace by some of the servants of the em- 
press, they were led to the bedroom of Nicephorus, 
who soon fell under their weapons. Before he ex- 
pired he was exposed to most unmerciful tortures, 
and, abusing him with the most opprobrious terms, 
Zimisces broke his jaw-bone with the pommel of 
his sword. 

Being proclaimed emperor, Zimisces imitated the 
example of his unfortunate predecessor, and reigned 
as colleague of the two sons of Romanus. 1 1 is 
first act was to send his enemy Leo, the brother of 
Nicephorus, into exile; his second, to obey the 
summons of I’olyeuctes, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who urged him to banish Theophano ; his 
third, to divide part of his property among the 
poor, and spend the rest in building a vast and 
splendid hospital on the Asiatic shore of the Bos- 
porus. He then sent his general Nicolaus against ! 
the Arabs, who were besieging Antioch with the j 
flower of their army ; and his general Bardas j 
Sclerus against the Russians, who had overrun and 
traversed Bulgaria, and laid siege to Adrianople. 
Both of the generals were successful, and the 
Greek arms obtained decisive victories in hu # 
and Asia. The triumph of Zimisces was checked 
by a rebellion of Bardas Phocas, the son ot the 
exiled Leo, who assumed the imperial title at 
Caesareia, and was supported by his father and his 
brother Nicephorus ; but the rebellion was soon 
quelled, and Leo and Nicephorus were taken pri- 
soners, and condemned to death. I he emperor, 
nevertheless, spared their lives, and sent them into 
exile, till, having rebelled a second time, they were 
blinded, aud kept in confinement. Bardas Phocas 
having surrendered to Bardas Sclerus, was com- 
pelled to assume the monastic habit, and to spend 
the rest of his life in a convent in Chios. Previous 
fib these events (970), Zimisces, who was then* a 
widower, having lost his wife Maria, the sister of 
Bardas Sclerus, married Theodora, the daughter of 
Constantine Porphyrogenneta, and the sister of the 
late Romanus 1 1., a marriage agreeable to the 
Greeks, who revered the memory of the learned 
and mild Constantine. Meanwhile, the Russians j 
had again invaded Bulgaria; and they would have 
formed lasting settlements in that country but for \ 
the valour of Zimisces, who took the command in ! 
the field, while a Greek fleet sailed up the Danube, j 
cutting off the retreat of the northern barbarians. 
Parasthlava, the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom, 
hail been taken by the Russians, and the Bulgarian 
king, Bosisa, was kept there by the Norman Svcn- 
tislav (Sviatoslav, Wenceslaus), or fephcudosthlaba, 
as the Greeks call him, the prince of the Russians 
of Kiew. Under the walls of Parasthlava the 
Russians suffered a bloody defeat ; a Large body of 
their best troops, who defended the castle, was cut 
to pieces ; and Zimisces once more gave proof of 
military genius and undaunted courage. Sphen- 
dostblsttii made peace, and withdrew. to Russia, 
while Bosisa was generously rc-cstablishcd by Zi- 
misces on his hereditary throne. These events 
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« ere followed by thellferriage of Theophano or 
heophania — not the banished empress, but the 
daughter of the late emperor Romanus II. — with 
Otho II., Roman emperor and king of Germany. 
A fresh war with the Arabs called the emperor 
from his capital to Syria. Zimisces fought with his 
usual fortune, defeated the Arabs in several pitched 
battles, and pursued them as far as the confines of 
Palestine, when they sued for peace. On his re- 
turn to Europe the emperor beheld with pleasure a 
large extent of land in Cilicia, covered with beau- 
tiful villas and thriving farms ; but having been 
informed that those fine estates belonged to the eu- 
nuch Bnsilius, who was one of the principal officers 
of his household, “ Is it Jor euituchs," he cried out, 
“ that brave men fight, and we endure the hardships 
of so many campaigns ! ” Basilius was informed 
of this, but disguised his apprehonsions or anger. 
A few days afterwards, however, Zimisces felt 
symptoms of a serious illness ; he grew worse and 
worse, and on his arrival in liis capital he was on 
the verge of death. He expired shortly after his 
return, on the 10th of January, 976, at the 
ago of fifty-one, leaving the memory of one of 
the most distinguished rulers of the Byzantine em- 
pire. His successor was Basil II., who reigned 
together with his brother Constantine VIII. (Ce- 
dren. vol. ii. p. 375 — 415, cd. Bonn; Zonar. xvi. , 
2H, <S:c, xviijf — 5 ; Leo Diaconus, 1. iii. — ix., x. c. 1 
-12.) [W. P.] 

JOANNES II. [Calo-Joannes.] 

JOANNES III. VATATZES (’IoxL'wjj 6 Ba- 
TaT^Tjs), also called Joannes Ducas VATATzfie, 
because he was descended in the female line from 
the great family of the Ducas, emperor of Nicaea 
(a. i>. 1222 — 1255), was one of the most remark- 
able among the successors of Constantine. He first 
distinguished himself in the defence of Constan- 
tinople against the Latins in 1204, and after its 
loss fled with Theodore Lnscaris to Nicaea. Next 
to this distinguished prince, Vatatzes was the most 
active and successful in preventing the whole of the 
Greek empire from becoming a prey to the Latins, 
and he was likewise one of those who supported 
Theodore Ix'iscaris after he had assumed the im- 
perial title, and taken up his residence at Nicaea. 
In reward for his eminent services in the field as 
well as in the council, Theodore gave him the band 
of his daughter Irene, and appointed him his fu- 
ture successor, because, having no children, he 
thought Vatatzes more fit and worthy for the 
crown than either of his four brothers. Alexia, 
John, Manuel, and Michael. Vatatzes thus suc- 
ceeded Theodore Lascaris on the imperial throne 
of Nicaea in 1222. In the same year Theodore 
Angelus, despot or prince of Epeirus and Aetolia, 
made himself master of Tbessolonica and of 
nearly the whole of Macedonia, assumed the tide 
of emperor, and was crowned by the bishop 
of Achrida. 

Four emperors now reigned over the remnants of 
the Eastern empire, AndroniCus I. Gidon in TrsW- 
zond, Theodore Angelus in Epeirus and Macedonia, 
Robert of Courtenay in Constantinople, and John 
Vatatzes in Nicaea ; and it is curious that the im- 
perial crown devolved upon three of them in the 
same year, 1222, while the fourth, Robert of Cour- 
tenay, took actual possession of his dominions only 
in the previoul year, 1221. Of these, the emperor 
in Nicaea was the greatest. 

No sooner had Vatatzes ascended the throne 
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than Manuel and Michaet^Lascaris abandoned hint* 
went to Constantinople, and persuaded Robert to 
declare war against Vatatzes. Its issue was un- 
favourable to the Latins. In a pitched battle at 
Poemanene or Poemanium, in 1224, the Latin 
troops were completely defeated ; And such was the 
hatred of the Greeks against the foreign intruders, 
that they neither gave nor accepted quarter : the 
two Lascaris were taken prisoners, .and payed their 
treason with the loss of their eyes. 1 n consequence 
of this victory, the greater part of the Latin pos- 
sessions in Asia fell into the hands of the Greeks. 
On the sea the Latins were successful ; they block- 
aded the Greek fleet in the port of Lampsacus, and 
Vatatzes preferred burning his own ships to having 
them burnt by his enemy. However, Vatatzes had 
little to lose on the sea, and the Latin emperor was 
Anally compelled to sue for peace, and to leave the 
greater part of his Asiatic possessions in the hands 
of Vatatzes. The peace was of short duration. The 
old John of Brienne, who after the death of Ro- 
bert, in 1 *220, exchanged his nominal kingdom of 
Jerusalem for the real though tottering throne of 
Constantinople, attacked Vatatzes in 1233, in Asia, 
but was routed in Bithynia, and hastened back to 
Thmce. Supported by the fleets of the Venetians, 
he could, however, renew his inroads whenever he 
saw a favourable opportunity. Accordingly, Va- 
tatzes conceived the plan of making himself master 
of the sen, and had he succeeded, the national 
Greek empire would have been soon restored to it? 
limits of 1201. Samos, Lesbos, Chios, Cos, Rhodes, 
anil many other islands, were conquered by the 
Greeks, but the main force of the Venetians was in 
Candin ; nnd though Vatatzes conquered the greater 
part of that island, his progress was checked by the 
Venetian governor Marino Snnuti, the historian, 
who at last forced the Creeks to sail back to Asia. 
Raffled on the sea, Vatatzes renewed his con- 
tinental plans, and concluded, in 1234, an alliance 
with Asan, king of Bulgaria. Their united forces 
besieged Constantinople in 1 235, by land and sea, 
but the superiority of the Latin mariners over the 
Greek led to a total defeat of the Greek fleet, and 
twenty-four Greek gullies fell into the hands of the 
victors, and were paraded in triumph in the port of 
Constantinople. Listening to the persuasions of 
Mcssire Anseau do Cahieu, who acted as regent in 
the absence of the emperor Baldwin II., Asan 
showed symptoms of defection, and forsook his ally 
in 1237, when they were just liesieging Constan- 
tinople a second time. Ry land, however, Vatatzes 
was more successful, and conquered the rest of the 
Latin possessions in Asia. The assistance which 
Baldwin II. obtained in Europe is mentioned in 
the life of that emperor ; but the formidable knights 
of France and Italy tried in vain to obtain a firm 
footing in Asia, and Baldwin was reduced to such 
weakness, that he was unable to prevent Vatatzes 
from sailing over to Macedonia, and compelling the 
self-styled emperor, John Comnenus of Epeirus, 
Aetolia, and Macedonia, to cede him Macedonia, to 
renounce the imperial title, and to be satisfied with 
that of despot of Epeirus (1242). In 1243 Va- 
tatzes concluded an alliance with Gaiy&th-ed-dfn, 
the Turkish sultan of Iconium, in order to resist 
the approaching Mongols ; and having thus Becured 
his eastern frontiers, he renewed his attacks upon 
the Latins in Constantinople.. Ills fame was 
then so great, that the Roman' emperor, Frederic 
1L, one of his greatest admirers, gave him his 
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natural daughter Anne in marriage, in 1244, the 
first wife of Vatatzes having died in 1240. 
Never despairing of putting an end to the 
Latin domination in the East, but obliged to give 
up the plan of effecting it with the Bulgarian king, 
Vatatzes undertook to subdue the Bulgarian nation, 
and to force those warlike barbarians to serve under 
his banners against the intruders at Constantinople. 
In 1246 he had already conquered the south- 
western portion of Bulgaria, and given its govern- 
ment, together with that of Thessalonica (Mace- 
donia) to his Magnus Domesticus Andronicus Pa- 
laeologus, when his progress was checked by a com- 
bined attack of the Latins and Michael Comnenus, 
despot of Epeirus. The issue of a protracted war 
was favourable to Vatatzes, who took several of the 
towns of the Latins in Thrace, and made peace 
with Michael in 1253. The following years were 
peaceful, and Vatatzes employed his leisure in pro- 
moting the happiness of his subjects. He patronised 
arts and sciences, constructed new roads, distri- 
buted the taxes equally, and made hiinself beloved 
by every body through his kindness and justice. 
Michael of Epeirus having threatened a new war, 
Vatatzes set out against him, but was taken ill in 
Macedonia, returned to Asia, and died, after long 
sufferings, at Nymphaeum, on the 30th of October, 
1255, at the age of sixty or sixty-two. Vatatzes 
is justly called one of the greatest emperors of the 
East ; and the merit of having put an end to the 
Latin empire belongs as much to him as to Michael 
Palacologus, who carried out, in 1 261, the plan whicli 
had been conceived and successfully begun by Va- 
tatzes. The successor of Vatatzes was Theodore Las- 
caris 1 1. (The sources referred to in BaI.DCINUR II., 
among which Acropolita is the principal.) [W. P.] 
JOANNES IV. L.VSCARIS (Twfo'ifr 6 
Aa<r/fa/m), emperor of Nicaea (a. d. 1259 — 1261), 
was the son of the second emperor of Nicaea, 
Theodore II., Lascaris whom he succeeded in 
1259, at nine years of age. He first reigned under 
the guardianship of the patriarch Arsenius and the 
Magnus Domesticus Muzalon. The latter was 
slain, with his adherent, in a revolt of the guards, 
kindled by Michael Palaeologus, who was pro- 
claimed emperor ; and after having taken Consta4k| 
tinople from the I.ntins, in 1261, he deprived 
youthful emperor of his eyes, ami sent him into 
exile, where he died in obscurity. ( Michael 
VIII.] [W. P.J 

JOANNES V. CANTACUZE'NUS (Twdvpifr 

6 KavTaKOi/frJeos), emperor of Constantinople (a. D. 
1342 — 1355), often railed Joanne* VI. HisJull 
name was Joannes Angelus Comnenus Palaeologus 
Cantacuzenus. He was the eldest son of Joannes 
Cantneuzenus, the chief of a great Greek family, 
and Theodora Pnlneologina, and wa9 bom early in 
the beginning of the 14 th century. [See the 
genealogical table of theCantacuzeni,Vol. I. p. 595.] 
His history is intimately connected with that of his 
ward nnd rival Joannes VI. Palaeologus. John 
Cantacuzenus, the subject of this article, early dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of his relative, the 
emperor Andronicus Palaeologus the elder, who 
>pointcd him prefect of the sacred bed-chamber, 
nited, by friendship and harmony of sentiments, 
to the emperor’s grandson, Andronicus the younger, 
ho took the part of the latter in his rebellion against 
his grandfather'; and it was to his valour, wisdom, 
and exertions, that the younger Andronicus owed 
his final success and the undisputed crown of Con* 
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stantinople. In reward for his services, he was 
appointed magnus domesticus. Aetolia and Lesbos, 
both in the hands of usurpers, were re-united 
by him to the empire ; and # his influence was so 
great, that he, rather than Andronicus, was the 
real sovereign of the Greeks. His administration 
was wise : he enforced the laws with firmness, 
but also with forbearance ; and at a time when 
every public functionary was a robber of the people, 
he alone escaped the charge of peculation and fiscal 
oppression. The emperor bestowed upon him un- 
bounded confidence, and was so fondly attached to 
him, that he proposed to share the throne with him. 
This Cantacuzenus refused, from motives both of 
modesty and prudence. Andronicus, on his death- 
bed (a. n. 1341), appointed him guardian of his 
infmit son, John, in whose name he was to govern 
the empire. 

No sooner had Cantacuzenus begun to exercise 
his eminent functions, than he was checked by two 
ambitions intriguers, the admiral Apoeauchus and 
the patriarch of Constantinople, John of Apri, who 
aspired to the regency, and for that purpose per- 
suaded the widow of the late emperor, Anna, 
princess of Savoy, to claim the guardianship of her 
son, although it was lawfully vested in Cantacu- 
zenus. The conspirators found many adherents ; 
and from a system of calumny and petty annoy- 
ance, proceeded to bold attacks. During a temporary 
absence from the capital, Cantacuzenus was suddenly 
charged with high treason ; and his enemies being 
bis judges also, he was found guilty, sentenced to 
death, and deprived of his estates and emoluments. 
Under such circumstances he had no alternative 

but rebellion or death : vet he hesitated till his 

* 

friends showed him that even by submission and 
imploring the clemency of his adversaries, he could 
not save his life. Accordingly Cantacuzenus took 
up arms, not against the infant emperor, but against 
bis powerful councillors, and assumed the title of 
emperor. On the *2 1st of March, 1342, he was 
crowned with great solemnity, together with his 
wife, Irene, at Adrianoplc, by Lazarus, patriarch 
of Jerusalem. His adherents not being numerous, 
he sought assistance at the court of Stephen Dus- 
jgfeun, krai or king of Servia ; and having reason to 
^jBipect the faith of this prince, he reluctantly con- 
cluded an alliance with Uinur Bey, the Turkish 
prince of Aidin (Lydia, Maeonia and Caria). 
During the transactions which led to this alliance 
Cantacuzenus was at the Servian court, and his 
wife was at Didymoticum. Umur Bey sailed over 
to Greece with a fleet of 380 vessels, and an army 
,000 men ; and after having left a strong gar- 
rison at Didymoticum, marched upon Servia. An 
early and very severe winter compelled him to re- 
turn to Asia without having had an interview with 
Cantacuzenus ; but the two princes met in the fol- 
lowing year, 1 343, at Clopa, near Thcssalonica, and 
in their operations against Apoeauchus and his 
party, Greece and Thrace were dreadfully ravaged. 
Bribed by Apoeauchus, Umur Bey ceased assisting 
Cantacuzenus, who, however, found a more powerful 
ally in the person of Urkhan, sultan qf the Turks 
Osmanlis, to whom he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage. During five years Greece was desolated by 
a civil war. In 1340, however, Cantacuzenus be- 
came the more powerful ; and having made a sort 
of reconciliation with the dowager empress, Anna, 
he advanced upon Constantinople, after re-enforcing 
his army by a body of Latin mercenaries. In 
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January, 1347, he too# the capital with scarcely 
any resistance, the gates having been opened by 
Facciolati, an Italian captain, who was the secret ad- 
herent of Cantacuzenus ; and Apoeauchus was 6lain 
in the tumult. Being now solo master, Cantacu- 
zenus consented to acknowledge John PjUaeologus 
as co-emperor, on condition that until the majority 
of the young prince, who was then fifteen years, 
and would be of age at twenty-five, according 
to the Greek law, he should be the sole ruler ; 
and as a guarantee for the future harmony be- 
tween the two princes, he married his daughter 
Helena to his youthful colleague. In the same 
year Cantacuzenus was crowned a second time 
in the capital, by Isidorus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 

The reign of John Cantacuzenus was not blessed 
with peace. In the year of his accession, the 
plague made great havoc among the inhabitants of 
the capital and other towns. The Genoese of l’era, 
who enjoyed great privileges, despised the imperial 
authority, took up arms, and laid them down only 
after having obtained still greater privileges ; and 
during the same time Duscham, the krai ol Servia, 
made an inroad into Thrace, but was fortunately 
compelled, by severe defeats, to sue for peace. 
The emperor’s relations with the Turks were amic- 
able for several years. In his history (iv. lb) Cnn- 
tacuzenus alludes to a project formed by Merjan, 
an eunuch in the service of sultan Urkhan, to 
poison his young colleague; but it would seem as if 
the story had been invented by himself, for the 
purpose of frightening young Palaeologus, and thus 
bringing him under a still closer watch. His friend- 
ship with Urkhan was, however, not very sincere, 
for he sent ambassadors to pope Clement V I. pro- 
mising to bring the Greek church under the papal 
authority if the holy father would preach a crusade 
against the Turks ; but Clement declined the pro- 
position, knowing that the Greeks and Latins 
would agree upon religion only so long ns the 
crusaders did upon a common plan of attack, and 
an equal mode of division in case of success. 
Meanwhile, dissensions arose between Cantacu- 
zenus and Palaeologus, who grew tired of bis 
inactivity, and listened to the advice of the former 
party of Apoeauchus, although he was kindly 
treated and allowed full domestic freedom by his 
father-in-law, which, it would seem, was quite 
enough for so young a man. Suspecting some 
treachery, Cantacuzenus sent him to reside at 
Thcssalonica, and employed Anne of Savoy, though 
in vain, as mediator between her son and him ; the 
young prince emancipated himself from the surveil- 
lance of the officers charged with guiding and 
watching him, and in* 1353 raised the standard of 
rebellion. Defeated in a pitched battle by the 
united forces of Cantacuzenus and Urkhan, Palaeo- 
logus took refuge with the Latins in Tenedos ; and 
in order to exclude him for ever from the throne, 
the emperor proclaimed his son, Matthaeus, co- 
emperor, and his future succelsor. However well 
calculated this step might have been had the em- 
peror enjoyed universal popularity, it proved 
disastrous under contrary circumstances, as the 
Greeks felt much more sympathy with the house 
of the Palaeologi than with the Cantacuzeni, and 
the emperor soon learned that the people’s attach- 
ment to a distinguished person is often much less 
strong than their love of a distinguished family. 
Numerous bands organised themselves for the sup- 
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port of the son of their late emperor, but the forces 
upon which the latter could rely with more security 
were the mercenary band and the ships of Gaste- 
luzzi or Oatteluzzi, a noble Genoese who promised 
to help him to the crown on condition of obtaining 
the hand of his sister and the grant of 6ome lands. 
The descendants of Gasteluzzi became sovereign 
princes, and were conspicuous in the latter part of 
Byzantine history. Palaeologus and Gasteluzzi 
made sail for Constantinople ; and pleading distress 
and want of provisions as pretext for their admis- 
sion within the Golden Horn, the chain across the 
entrance of the port was lowered by the watch of 
the harbour, who were either bribed by Palaeo- 
logus, or were not aware that the ships had hos- 
tile intentions. The inhabitants of Constantinople 
now took up arms against Cantacuzenus, who, al- 
though he asserts the contrary, was apparently 
forsaken by most of his adherents, abdicated (Janu- 
ary, 11155), and four days after his abdication 
renounced the world, and assumed the monastic 
habit. 

Under the name of Joasaph or Joseph, he spent 
the remainder of his days in devotion and literary 
occupation in the convents of Constantinople and 
Mount Athos ; and in his solitude he wrote the 
history of his times. His wife, Irene, likewise 
retired to a convent. The time of the death of John 
Cantacuzenus is uncertain. He was still alive in 
1.'175, for in that year pope Gregory XI. wrote a 
letter to him; hut if he died only in 1411, as 
has been pretended, and Ducange (Fain, Bgzant. 
p. *Jb‘0) believes, he would have attained an age of 
more than one hundred years, because he was a 
contemporary of, and probably of the same age with, 
Andronicus Palaeologus the younger. 

His principal work is the “ History” ('I irroptuy 
UiSAta A), which comprises in four books the reign 
of Andronicus the younger and his own, and 
finishes with tho year 1357. It is written with 
elegance and dignity, and shows that the author 
was a man of superior intelligence, and fully able to 
understand and judge of the great events of history: 
but it is far from being written with impartiality; 
he throws blame upon his adversaries wherever he 
can, and praises his party, and especially himself, 
in a manner which betrays a great deal of vanity 
and hypocrisy. For the knowledge of the time it 
is invaluable, especially as the history of Nice- 
phorus Gregoras is a sufficient check upon his ; 
so that if the two works are compared, a sound 
and sagacious mind will correct the one by the 
other. 

Gibbon speaks of this history in the following 
terms, and his judgment is as true as it is expres- 
sive: “The name and situation of the emperor 
John Cantacuzene might inspire the most lively 
curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend 
from the revolt of the younger Andronicus to his 
own abdication of the empire ; and it is observed 
that, like Moses and Caesar, he was the principal 
actor in the scenes which he describes. But in this 
elegant work we should vainly seek the sincerity 
of a hero or a penitent. Retired in a cloister from 
the vices and passions of the world, he presents not 
a confession, but an apology, of the life of an am- 
bitious statesman. Instead of unfolding the true 
counsels and characters of men, ho displays the 
smooth and specious surface of events, highly var- 
nished with his own praises and those of his friends. 
Their motives are always pure, their ends always 
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legitimate; they conspire and rebel without any 
views of interest, and the violence which they 
inflict or suffer is celebrated as the spontaneous 
effect of reason and virtue.” 

This work was first made known to the world 
through Gretserus, who published a Latin transla- 
tion of it by Jacob Pontanus, with notes and tho 
life of the author by the same, Ingolstadt, 1603, 
fol. Pontanus perused a MS. which was kept in 
the Munich library. The Greek text first appeared, 
from a Paris MS., in the splendid edition of Pierre 
Seguier, chancellor of France, Paris, 1645, 3 vols. 
fob, with the revised translation of Pontanus, 
his and the editor's notes, and the life of the 
.author tty Pontanus. It was badly reprinted in 
1729 by the editors of the Venice collection of the 
Byzantines. The last edition is that of Louis 
Schopen, 1828 — 32, 3 vols. in 8vo. in the Bonn 
collection of the Byzantines, a careful reprint of the 
Paris edition : the editor, however, had no MS. to 
peruse. The other works of Cantacuzenus are of 
no great importance. Apologute (Kara tvs tG>v 
Sapan v\v&v alpfiTfuis 'ArroAoyiai A), the principal, 
are in four books, being a refutation of the religion 
of Mohammed ; and Kcrrci top Mud/xtS. A 6yot A, 
four orations against Mohammed. The author was 
evidently well acquainted with tho Koran ; but in 
refuting Mohammedanism, and proving the truth 
of the Christian religion, he allowed himself to be 
guided by the prejudices of his time and all 6orts 
of vulgar stories, legends and fables. The Greek 
text and a Latin translation of these works, along 
with a translation of the Koran, was first published 
by Uudolphus Gualterus, Basel, 1543, fol. ; the 
translation alone, ib. 1550. Cantacuzenus also 
wrote a Paraphrasis of the Ethics of Aristotle ; six 
epistles extant in MS. at Oxford; and several 
smaller treatises, chiefly on religious subjects. 

The chief sources are the works of Cantacuzenus 
and Niccphorus Gregoras, especially lib. viii — xv. ; 
I)ucas, c. 1, &c. ; Phrauza, i. 1 — 14 ; Fabric. 
Bib/. Grave, vol. vii. p. 787 ; Ilankius, l)c By- 
zantin. licrttm Script. Grace..* p. 602, &c. ; Pou- 
tanus. Vita Joannis Cantacuzeni. ) [W. P.J 

JOANNES VI. PALAEO'LOGUS (T udrrvs 
6 IIaAau>A<J*yos), emperor of Constantinople (a. d. 
1355 — 1391), often called Joannes V., the only ♦ 
and heir of the emperor Andronicus III. Palaeologus 
the younger was born in 1332, and nominally suc- 
ceeded his father in 1341. It has been narrated 
in the preceding article how the young prince first 
reigned under the guardianship of Joannes Canta- 
cuzenus, then under the authority of a party headed 
by the admiral Apocauchus and the empress Anne 
of Savoy, and at last as a nominal colleague of 
John Cantacuzenus, who held the title and the 
power of emperor, till he ceded both to John Pa- 
laeologus, in 1355, whose real accession conse- 
quently begins with that year. For the same 
reason he stands in the scries of emperors as John 
V I., although strictly he was the fifth of that name. 
John VI. was a weak prince. “ After his enfran- 
chisement from an oppressive guardian,” says 
Gibbon, remained thirty-six years the helpless 
and, as it mould seem, the careless spectator of the 
public ruin. Love, or rather lust, was his only 
vigorous passion ; and in the embraces of the wives 
or virgins of the city, the Turkish slave forgot tho 
dishonour of the emperor of the Romans." Tho 
reign of this emperor is nevertheless full of tho 
most important events, and nothing affords a better 
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insight into the causes of the final overthrow of the 
Greek empire than the history of his time. Our 
space, however, is too confined to give more than a 
sketch of those events which are most remarkable 
for ecclesiastical as well as political history. The 
young emperor was scarcely seated on his throne 
when the Turks crossed the Bosporus, and by the 
capture of the fortress of Tzympe, now C’hini or 
Jemenlik, laid the foundation of all their further 
conquests in Europe. The plan of extending the 
dominions of the Osmaulis over Europe was formed 
by Soliinan, the son of sultan Urkhan, the governor 
of Cyzicus, while he was wandering in the silence 
of a moonlight night through the ruins of that an- 
cient and once splendid town ; and having crossed 
the Bosporus with 10,000 horse, he soon conquered 
an extensive district near the mouth of the llebrus. 
He died in 1358 ; but his brother Murad, who 
succeeded sultan Urkhan in 135.0, took up and 
realized his plans. Neither the arms nor the gold 
of Palaeologus could stop the victorious career of 
sultan Murad : town after town fell into his hands; 
and in 1361 he took the noble city of Adrianople, 
which soon became the capital of the Turkish em- 
pire. Thence he directed his march upon Servia, 
despising the forces of the emperor, who could have 
fallen upon his rear and cut otf his retreat to Asia, 
but stood trembling within the closed gates of Con- 
stantinople. With the fall of Adrianople the fate 
of the Greek empire was sealed. Pope Urban V. 
yielding to the entreaties of the Greek emperor, j 
who promised to submit to his .spiritual authority, ! 
entreated king Louis of Hungary to arm for the j 
defence of both the Servian and Greek Christians, j 
and from that time the protection of the remnants of ! 
the Greek empire depended entirely upon the fears j 
or the courage of the kings of Hungary. A united 
army of Servians and Hungarians, commanded by 
king Louis, advanced upon Adrianople, but at two 
days' distance from that town was stopped by 
Mil rad, who obtained a decisive victory over them 
(1363). After this Miirad took up his permanent 
residence at Adrianople, and gradually conquered 
the greater part of the Thracian peninsula ; but 
finding the Servians formidable adversaries, he 
made peace with John Palaeologus, who paid him 
# heavy annual tribute. Aware that his turn 
would come as soon ns the Servians should have 
been brought under the Turkish yoke, Palaeologus 
resolved to implore the assistance of the Western 
princes, and with that view made overtures to pope 
Urban V. to adopt the Homan Catholic religion if 
he would assist him in his plans. The negotiations 
being carried on too slowly for his fears and bis 
hopes, he went twice to Home (1369 and 1370). 
Urban promised to put 15 galleys, 500 men in 
armour, and 1500 archers, at his di*[>o*al ; but thi* 
succour never arrived at Constantinople, nor did 
the pope succeed in his endeavours to arm the 
Western princes for the defence of the city. The 
emperor, however, kept his promise to the pope, 
and in the presence of four cardinals solemnly pro- 
fessed himself a Roman Catholic, and acknowledged 
the pope as the spiritual head of the (iwek church. 
Disappointed in Home, Palaeologus wem to Venice; 
but there he not only failed in obtaining assistance, 
but being short of money, he incurred debts, and 
was arrested by some Venetian merchants. Ilo 
sent messengers to his son Audronicns, who, during 
hit absence, governed the empire, which was then 
reduced to the city of Constantinople, Thcssalonica 
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with its district, a few islands, and some districts 
in the Peloponnesus and northern Greece, and im- 
plored him to do his utmost for his delivery should 
he even be obliged to sell the holy vessels of the 
churches. Andronicus, in pursuit of some selfish 
and ambitious plans, remained deaf to the prayers 
of his father. Manuel, however, the emperor's 
second sou and lord of Thessalonica, was no sooner 
informed of the misfortune of hi6 father, than he 
sold his whole property, hastened to Venice, and 
released his father, who immediately returned to 
Constantinople (1370), although not without 
serious apprehensions of vengeance from sultan 
Miirad. In order to soothe him he sent his third 
son, Theodore, as a hostage, to Adrianople ; where- 
upon he deprived Andronicus of his supreme au- 
thority, and appointed the faithful Manuel co- 
emperor. Andronicus, a man full of ambition and 
destitute of principles and honour, now sought for 
revenge ; and being acquainted with one of the 
sons of Miirad, who governed the European pro- 
vinces during the sultan's absence in Asia, and 
who was a secret enemy of his father, he had an 
interview with this prince, and they mutually pro- 
mised to murder their fathers, and then assist each 
other in obtaining the supreme power. 'Flic name 
of the Turkish prince was Sauji, but the Greek 
historians call him 2a6ourp(os and Mcuttj Tp<A**rjs 
(Moses the gentleman), Chalcocondylas being the 
onlv one who writes the name nearly correctly, 
Miirad was soon informed of the con- 
spiracy. He summoned the emperor to appear at 
his court, and to justify himself, since it was be- 
lieved that only Sauji, not Andronicus, really 
intended the alleged crime, and that the whole was 
but a plot of John Palaeologus : but the deep grief 
of the emperor at hearing this terrible news soon 
j convinced the sultan of his innocence. They now 
resolved to unite their efforts in punishing the 
traitors, who had meanwhile raised troops and 
pitched their camp near Apricidium, in the tieigh- 
I bourhood of Constantinople. In the dead of night 
they were roused by the voice of the sultan, who 
was seen riding fearlessly through the tents of the 
j relicts, summoning them to avoid certain death by 
j returning to their duty, and promising life and 
liberty to their royal leaders likewise, if they 
would now surrender nnd implore his mercy. Most 
of the rebels, Turks as well as Greeks, immediately 
availed themselves of the sultan’s conditions, and 
were pardoned, but the two princes Hcd. Sauji 
was token in the town of Didytnoticum, blinded, 
and afterwards put to death : and Andronicus 
i having likewise been made prisoner by the imperial 
troops, he and his son John were sentenced to be 
deprived of their sight, but the operation was nn- 
1 skilfully performed with boiling vinegar, and neither 
father nor son was entirely blinded. The rebel- 
lion of the sons of the two Eastern monarch* is 
differently told by the Byzantine and Turkish 
historians ; but the narratives of the Greeks, Ohal- 
cocondylas, Phranza, nnd Ducas, deserve more 
credit, because they agree even in details. Phranza 
indeed says that the rebellion took place previous 
to the emperor's journeys to Home in 1369 and 
1370, though it really happened in 1885; but 
chronology is the weak side of Phranza, and here, 
as in many other cases, he makes nn anachronism. 
A nil milieus and his son were conf ined in the tower 
of A nr mas, a sort of stab* prison, where forty years 
previously the admiral Apocaurhus was murdered. 
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Some time before this an event took place which 
showed the utter decay of the Greek power. 

When prince Manuel was despot of Thessalonica, 
he waged war on his own account against the 
Turks, who were then engaged in serious contests 
with the Servians in Europe, and some Turkoman 
princes in Asia. His undertaking was rash, and 
his forces inadequate. Khair-ed-din Pasha advanced 
upon Thessalonica, and despairing of defending 
himself with success, Manuel left the town to its 
fate, and fled by sea to Constantinople. Trembling 
for his own safety, his father refused to receive in 
his palace a son who had incurred the anger of the 
sultan, and the unfortunate prince sailed to Lesbos, 
in hopes of finding protection at the court of Gas-- 
tcluzzi, the Latin prince of that island, but there 
also the gates were closed at his appearance. 
Having no other alternative but voluntary exile 
or death, Manuel, with noble boldness, hastened 
to Brusa, appeared resolutely in presence of the 
sultan, confessed himself guilty, and implored his 
enemy’s mercy. After a silence of some minutes, 
the sultan said to him, ** You have been wicked, 
be better, and if you are good, the condition of the 
empire over which you are destined to rule will be 
good too. lleturn to Constantinople — I will give 
orders to your father to receive you well.” Not 
till then did the emperor dare to embrace bis 
son. In 1389 sultan Miirad was assassinated by 
a Servian captive, Milosh Kobilovicz; and his suc- 
cessor, the terrible Bavazid, soon manifested more 
hostile intentions than his father. Availing him- 
self of the dissensions in the imperial family, he 
carried on secret negotiations with Andronieus and 
his son while they were imprisoned in the tower 
of Anemas, and with them and the leaders of the 
• Genoese at Peitr he concerted the plan of dethron- 
ing John. Andronieus having escaped from his 
prison, with the aid of the Genoese, Bavazid sud- 
denly surprised John and Manuel in one of their 
palaces without the gates of Constantinople, and 
gave them to the custody of Andronieus, who con- 
fined them in the same prison whence he had 
escaped, and treated them with humanity, although 
the sultan constantly urged him to put them to 
death. Andronieus was acknowledged as emperor 
by lMyozid on condition of paying a heavy tribute; 
but the captive emperor having promised to pay 
the same tribute, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the sultan, and to assist him in all his wars with 
12,000 horse and foot, Bavazid, after ascertaining 
that the Greeks preferred Manuel to Andronieus, 
ordered the latter to restore his father to liberty, 
and to be satisfied with the conditions which he 
would make, in order to prevent any further dis- 
sensions between him and his father. These con- 
ditions were, that John and Manuel should reign 
over Constantinople and its environs ns far as they 
were subject to the imperial sceptre, and that 
Andronicns should hold, as a fief of the crown, the 
towns and districts of Selymbria, Heracleia, Rhne- 
destus or Rhodosto, Danins and Pallidas, on the 
Propontis, and the fine town of Thessalonica, which, 
during the time, had alternately been in the hands 
of the Turks, the Venetians, and the Greeks. The 
chronology of these events is far front being clear. 
Biyasfd succeeded in 13119, and John died in 
1391. Yet it is said that John was imprisoned 
through the same sultan, remained in prison during 
two years, and afterwards reigned again during 
several years. Was John perlinps arrested by 
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Bayazid previous to this prince having succeeded 
his father in 1389? If this were the case, the 
whole matter would be clear. Gibbon pays no 
attention to the chronology of this period, and it 
cannot be denied that the account he gives of the 
last Greek emperors is very short and incomplete. 
The submission of Manuel to sultan Miirad, and 
the generous pardon he obtained, are not even 
alluded to by Gibbon, although he had undoubtedly 
read it in Chulcncondylas and Phranza: the last 
three volumes of Ameilhon's continuation of Le 
Beau’s “ Histoire du Bas Empire ” were not 
published when Gibbon, in 1787, concluded the 
last volume of bis “ Decline and Fall.” The 
writer of this article has endeavoured, but in 
vain, 'to clear up the chronology of the events 
alluded to, by means of “ Hammer’s History of 
the Turkish Empire ; ” and the conjecture he has 
offered seems to be the only means of solving the 
difficult}'. 

When John was once more cstabfished on his 
throne, he sent his son Manuel, then co-emperor, 
and acknowledged by all parties as lus future suc- 
cessor, as a hostage to sultan Bayazjd. Both of them 
were summoned by the sultan to assist him in re- 
ducing the town of Philadelphia, now Allah Shehr, 
which was the last possession of the Greeks in 
Asia Minor; and so complete was their depend- 
ence, that they followed the summons, and were 
seen among the foremost of the Turks while the 
town was stormed, thus compelling their own sub- 
jects to submit to the Turkish yoke (1390). 

■ Manuel, moved by fear, now secretly proposed to 
his father to strengthen and increase the fortifica- 
tions of Constantinople, but the emperor having 
begun the work, and already constructecLeeveral 
new walls and towers, a peremptory oraw came 
from Bayazid to pull down the neiv fortifications, 
and leave every thing in its former state. The 
order was complied with ; and it is said that the 
shame which the old emperor felt at being thus 
treated as an humble vassal of the Turks, hastened 
his death, which took place in 1391. (Chalcoeon- 
dylas, i. 2, Ac. ; Phranza, i. 1(», Ac. ; Ducas, c.5 — 

15 ; CantacnzemiH, iii. 4, Ac.) | \V. P.] 

JOA'NNKS VII. PA LA KO'LOG US, emperor 
of Constantinople (a. n. 1425 — 1448), was born fa 
1 390, and succeeded his father, the emperor Manuel 
1 1„ in 1425, after having been made co-emperor in 
1419. In the year of his accession he concluded a 
new peace with sultan Murad II., and the Turks 
being then engaged in war with Hungary, Scrvia, 
Wallachia, Venice, and the Turkomans, in Asia 
Minor, he enjoyed the quietude of a slave during • 
more than ten years. His empire consisted of the 
city of Constantinople and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood : the other Greek possessions in Greece, 
on the Propontis and on the Black Sea, were go- 
verned with sovereign power by his six brothers, 
among whom was Constantine, the last emperor of 
Constantinople. But the peace with Miirad did 
not include his brothers also, and several of tiWRit 
were deprived by the sultan of their small prtn«' ■ 
cipalitiem^nd took refuge at Constantinople. Still, 
hoping that the Greek empire could he restored, 
through the western princes, he followed theiine of 
policy which had been adopted by so many of his 
predecessors, and promised to unite the Greek 
church with the Roman, if the pope would rouse 
the kings of Europe for his defence. Pope Eu- 
gene IV. invited him to Rome, alleging that his 
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presence there would do most in his favour. But 
the imperial finances were exhausted, through the 
heavy tribute paid to the Turks, and the emperor 
would have been unable to accept the invitation 
but for a timely succour of eight papal gallics laden 
with provisions, and the still more acceptable pre- 
sent of a handsome sum of money, to defray the 
expenses of his journey. John, accompanied by 
his brother Demetrius, a host of prelates and 
priests, among whom was the learned Bessarion, 
set out from Constantinople in November, 1437, 
and safely arrived at Venice, where he was received 
with all the honours due to his rank. After a short 
stay at Venice, he proceeded to Ferrara, and there 
also was received with great state by the sovereign 
of that principality. It was at Ferrara that the 
council was to assemble. Pope Eugene IV. had 
preceded him thither. Particular reasons induced 
the pope to treat the Greek emperor with much 
more attention, and the Greek prelates with much 
less pride, than the mightier emperor of Germany, 
or the arrogant prelates of the West. The council 
of Ferrara was but a continuation of those of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basel, in which the supremacy of 
the popes had met with severe checks, especially in 
the latter, where the authority of the councils was 
declared to be superior to that of the popes ; and 
Eugene flattered himself that, through the re-union 
of the widely-spread church of the Greeks with 
that of Rome, he would secure for himself and his 
successors that unlimited authority which was once 
possessed by pope Gregory VII., and others of the 
preceding centuries. In the following year the 
council was transferred to Florence, and there, 
after long negotiations, carried on with remarkable 
ability^ and learning by Bessarion and bishop 
Marc^of Ephesus, on the part of the Greeks, the 
re-union of the two churches was concluded in July, 
1439. The Greek Syropul us has written the his- 
tory'of the councils of Ferrara and Florence; and to 
his work, of which Robert Creighton published a 
Latin translation at the Hague, 1600, fob, we 
refer the reader for particulars. The emperor and 
his suite returned to Constantinople early in 1440, 
rather disappointed that the western princes had 
declined giving any direct promise of restoring the 
Greek empire to its ancient splendour, and his dis- 
appointment was still greater when he went on 
shore in his capital. The Greek people considered 
their spiritual union with Rome as the prelude to a 
second Latin empire in the East ; the orthodox 
and the bigotted thought their souls in danger ; the 
learned were shocked at the idea, that by submit- 
ting to the infallible decision of the pope they 
would henceforth be deprived of ail the honours 
and advantages they derived from either remov- 
ing or creating religious difficulties ; and bishop 
Marcus of Ephesus, who had constantly opposed 
a reunion on conditions dictated by the pope, 
raised the standard of Greek orthodoxy, and con- 
fined the doctrine of the united church within the 
4 place of the emperor, and the narrow cells of his 
^chaplains. 

The journeys of several of the Greek emperors 
to Rome were of great importance in tne revival of 
classical learning in Italy, and that of John VII. 
forms an epoch in the history of literature, the con- 
sequences of which we can trace down to the present 
day. After his return to Constantinople, John was 
engaged for some time in secret negotiations with 
the pope, who, moved by the dangers of a Turkish 
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invasion of Italy, rather than by compassion for the 
independence of the Greeks, roused king Ladislaus 
of Hungary to break the peace which he had con- 
cluded with sultan Murad, and to invade Turkey. 
The dreadful rout of the Hungarians, in 1444, at 
Varna, where king Ladislaus and the cardinal Ju- 
lian were slain, placed John and his capital in jeo- 
pardy, but the sultan was bent upon retiring from 
the throne, and refrained from punishing the em- 
peror. During the Hungarian campaign, the em- 
peror's brother, Constantine, had enlarged his 
dominions in Greece so much, that in 1445 he 
reigned over the whole Peloponnesus and a con- 
siderable part of northern Greece. Murad marched 
against him with the victors of Varna, stormed the 
llexamilion, or the wall which, stretching across 
the isthmus of Corinth, served as a barrier against 
an invasion from the north, took and destroyed 
Corinth and Patras, and was only induced through 
a second invasion of the Hungarians, in 1447, to 
allow Constantine the further possession of the 
Peloponnesus, on condition of paying an annual 
tribute. The peace between Constantine and the 
sultan was concluded by the historian Phranza. In 
the following year, 1448, John died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Constantine, the last em- 
peror of Constantinople. John was thrice married, 
1. to Anna, a Russian princess ; 2. to Sophia of 
Montferrat ; and 3. to Maria Comnena, of the im- 
perial family of Trebizond ; but by none of them 
did he leave any issue. (Phranza, lib. ii. ; Ducas, 
c. 28 — 33 ; Syropulus, in the edition of Creighton 
quoted above. ) [\V. P.J 

JOANNES, commonly called Joannes of C.tr- 
FAIkm'Ia, because he was a native of that country, 
one of the principal ministers of the emperor Jus- 
tinian I., was appointed praefectnl praetorio of the 
East in a. i>. .530. His services, however, were 
more in the cabinet than in the field ; and in the 
administration of the provinces subject to his au- 
thority he evinced a degree of rapacity and fiscal op- 
pression that filed his own and the emperor's purse, 
but rendered him odious to the people. Nor had 
he fewer enemies among the great, for he was con- 
j stantly busy in ruining his rivals, or other persons 
of eminence, through all sorts of slander and in- 
trigues. Proud of Justinian's confidence, who, in 
his turn, was too fond of money not to like n ser- 
vant of John's description, the praetorian pracfect 
continued his system of peculation and oppression 
during thirteen years. John opposed sending an 
expedition against the Vandals in Africa, because 
he would be unable to appropriate so much of the 
imperial revdBues ; but Justinian would not take 
the advice of his favourite, and in 533 Belisarius 
set out for the conquest of Carthage. When ho 
arrived off Methone, now Modon,in Greece, where 
he put some troops on shore, a disease decimated 
the men, and it was discovered to be the effect of a 
sultry climate combined with bad food : their bread 
was not fit to cat ; John, who was at the head of 
the provision department at 4 Constantinople, having 
given secret orders to bake the bread at the some 
fires which heated the public baths, whence it be- 
came not only very bad, but also increased both in 
hulk and weight. Iff this way John robbed the 
treasury. Belisarius soon remedied the evil, and 
was much praised by Justinian, but John was not 
punished. The arrogance of this rapacious roan 
became daily more insupportable, and at last he 
undertook to ruin the empress Theodora Jn the cs- 
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timation of her husband. Upon this, Theodora and 
Antonina, the wife of Belisarius, concerted one of 
those petty plots through which women often suc- 
ceed in ruining men : they surrounded him with 
false flatterers, who pointed out to him the pos- 
sibility of seizing the crown from Justinian, and 
Antonina, having feigned hostile intentions towards 
the emperor, persuaded John to an interview with 
her. Their conversation was heard by spies placed 
there by Antonina and the empress, and Justi- 
nian having been informed of it, deprived him of 
his office, confiscated his property, and forced him 
to take the habit of a monk. Soon afterwards, 
however, he gave him most of his estates back, and 
John lived in splendour at Cyzicus (541). Four 
years afterwards he was accused by Theodora of 
having contrived the death of Eusebius, bishop 
of Cyzicus, who was slain in a riot, and he was 
now exiled to Egypt, where he lived in the 
greatest misery, till after the death of Theodora 
he was allowed to return to Constantinople. 
There he led the life of a mendicant monk, and 
died in obscurity. [Justinianus, ].] (Procop. 
Bell. JWs. i. 24, 25, ii. 30, Bell. Vand. i. 13, 
Aneedot. c. 2, 17, 22 ; Theophanes, p. 100, ed. 
Paris.) [W. P.] 

JOANNES (TwJvvtjs), Literary and Ecclesias- 
tical. The index to the Bibliotheca Graeca of 
Fnbricius contains a list of about two hundred 
persons by whom this name was borne ; and 
many more are recorded by the Byzantine histori- 
ans, or noticed in the Bibliotheca Oricntalis of As- 
semani, the f/istoria Littcraria of Cave, and the ca- 
talogues of MSS. by Montfaucon and others. Many 
of these persons are too obscure to require notice 
here, and information respecting them must be 
sought in the #orks above mentioned : others arc 
better known by their surnames, as Joannes Chry- 
sostom us, Joannes Damascenes, Joannes Xiphilinus, 
and Joannes Zonaras, and are given elsewhere. 
[Chrysostom rs, Dam ascents, Ac.] The re- 
mainder we give here, with the references to those 
who are treated of under their surnames : — 

1. Actuaries. [Actuarius.] 

2. Akokatks (d Aiycdrijs), a presbyter of 
Aegae (Aeyat), apparently the town so called in 
Cilicia, between Mopsuestia and Issus. Photius 
calls him (cod. 55) a Nestorian ; but Fnbricius, 
with reason, supposes that this is a slip of the pen, 
and that he was an Eutychian. He wrote, 1. *E«- 
K\i}<riaoTiia l l laropia. I list aria Eeclesutstica, in ten 
books. Photius had read five of these, which 
contained the history of the church from the de- 
position of Nestoriusat the council of Ephesus, (the 
third general council, a. d. 431,) to the deposition 
of Petrus Fullo (a. d. 477), who had usurped the 
see of Antioch, in the reign of the emperor Zeno. 
As the council of Ephesus is the point at which the 
ecclesiastical history of Socrates leaves off, it is 
probable that the history of John of Aegae com- 
menced, like that of Evagrius [Evagrius, No. 3j, 
at that point, and consequently that the five books 
which had been read by Photius were the first five. 
Photius describes his style as perspicuous and florid ; 
and says that he was a great admirer of Dioscorus of 
Alexandria, the successor of Cyril, and extolled the 
synod of Ephesus (a. d. 449), generally branded 
with the epithet d Aporpixif, “ the synod of rob- 
bers ” [Flavianus, No. 3], while he attacked the 
council of Chalcedon. To how Into a period the 
history came down cannot be determined ; if known, 
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it might guide us in determining the time when th e 
writer lived. 2. A work which Photius describes 
as Kard r fir dylas rerdprijs avvASov, Adversus 
Quarlam Sanctam Synodum. This must be Pho- 
tius's description, not the original title of the work; 
for a writer against the authority of the council of 
Chalcedon would hardly have described it as “ the 
fourth sacred council.* Photius commends the 
style in which the work was written. Fabricius 
identifies John of Aegae with the Joannes 6 Sia- 
KpivSficvos, i. e. “the dissenter,” cited by the anony- 
mous writer of the Auurrdacis avvropuot xpovutal , 
Breves Demonsirationes Chronograpkicae , given by 
Combefis in his Orujinum CPolitinarum Manipuhis 
(pp. 24, 33) ; but Combefis himself (Ibid. p. 59) 
identifies this Joannes 6 AiaKpiv6/x*vos with Jo- 
annes Malalas. The epithet Aiaxpivdyevos was 
applied to one who rejected the, authority of the 
council of Chalcedon. Whether John of Aegae is 
the Joannes 6 P jfrwp, “the Rhetorician,” cited by 
Evagrius Scholasticus (//. E. i. 16, ii. 12, iii. It), 
&c.), is doubtful. Le Quien (Opera S. Joannis 
Damascene vol. i. p. 368, note) identifies them, 
but Fabricius thinks they were different persons. 
[See below. No. 105.] 

The period at which John of Aegae lived is not 
determined : V ossius places him under Zeno ; Cave 
thinks he was later. (Photius, Bibl. cod. 41, 55 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. vii. p. 419 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
vol. i. p. 456, ed. Oxford, 1740-43.) 

3. Akgyptius, or of Egypt (1). A Christian 
martyr, who suffered in Palestine in the persecution 
generally known ns that of Diocletian. Eusebius 
speaks of him as the mo6t illustrious of the sufferers 
in Palestine, and especially worthy of admiration 
for his philosophic (i. e. ascetic) life an&aftyersa- 
tion, and for the wonderful strength of hlnpimory. 
He suffered the loss of his eyesight, either in the 
earlier part of Diocletian’s persecution, or at some 
earlier period ; but afterwards acted as Ana- 
gnostes or reader in the church, supplying the want 
of sight by his extraordinary power of memory. 
He could recite correctly, as Eusebius testifies from 
personal observation, whole books of Scripture, 
whether from the prophets, the gospels, or the apo- 
stolic epistles. In the seventh year of the perse- 
cution ( a. ». 31 0) he was treated with great cruelty 
one foot was burnt off, and fire was applied to his 
sightless eyeballs, for the mere purpose of torture. 
As he was unable to undergo the toil of the mines 
or the public works, he and several others (among 
whom was Silvanus of Gaza), whom age or infir- 
mity had disabled from labour, were confined in a 
place by themselves. In the eighth year of the 
persecution, a. d. 311, the whole party, thirty- 
nine in number, were decapitated in one day, by 
order of Maxiniin Daza, who then governed the 
Eastern provinces. (Euseb. dc Martyrib. Palaes- 
tinae , sometimes subjoined to the eighth book of 
his Ilist. Eccles. c. 1 3.) 

4. Aegyptius (21. [See No. 16.] 

5. Akgyptius (3). A monk of the ThebtBd^* 
celebrated for his supposed power of foretelling, 
future events. The emperor Theodosius the Great, 
when preparing for his expedition against Eugenius 
(a. p. 393 or 394), sent the eunuch Eutropius to 
fetch Joannes to court, that the emperor might 
learn .'from him what would be the result of tho 
expedition. Joannes refused to go with the eu- 
nuch ; but sent word to the emperor that he would 
gain the victory, but would soon after die in Italy. 
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(Sozomen. H. E. vii. 22 ; Theodoret. II. E. v. 
24.) 

6. Of Alexandria. [Sco No. 115.] 

7. Anagnostes (1). LSee No. 3.] 

8. Anagnostes (2). [Anagnostes.] 

9. Antioch en us, or of Antioch (1 ). Patriarch 
of that city in the first half of the fifth century. 
Care, we know not on what authority, describes 
him as having, early in life, studied in the monas- 
tery of St. Euprepius, in the suburbs of Antioch, 
where Nestorius and Theodoret were his fellow- 
disciples. He succeeded Theodotus as patriarch of 
Antioch a.d. 427 according to Cave, or 428 or 429 
according to Tilleniont. In the then rising con- 
troversy between Cyril and Nestorius, John of 
Antioch, with the Eastern bishops, were disposed 
to favour Nestorius ; and John induced Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrus, and Andreas of Snmosata, to 
charge with the Apollinarian heresy the twelve 
“capitula,” condemnatory of the doctrines of Nes- 
torius, which had been issued by a synod held at 
Alexandria a. d. 429, under the auspices of Cyril. 
When the council of Ephesus (the third general 
council) was called (a.d. 431), John of Antioch 
was desirous of having no addition made to the 
confession of Nice, so that the doctrines of Nes- 
torius might not be condemned ; but as John was 
long on the road, he did not reach Ephesus till five 
days after the commencement of the council, when 
he found that the vehement Cyril had already pro- 
cured the condemnation of Nestorius, and his de- 
position from the patriarchal see of Constantinople. 
With more zeal than discretion, John assembled 
the prelates of his party at his own lodging, and with 
them issued a retaliatory' anathema and deposition j 
againlttbrril, for the heretical views embodied in ; 
his ^Knula,'* and against Memnon, bishop of 
Ephesus, for supporting Cyril. John also (accord- 
ing to £ave, who does not cite his authority*) took 
an oath never to be reconciled to Cyril, even if 
Cyril should consent to the condemnation of his 
own “ capitula.” The council being over, John 
hastened to the emperor Theodosius the younger, 
to engage him in his cause, and at Chalcedon de- 
livered an exhortation to the people of Constanti- 
nople who resorted to hear him, animating them j 
to continue steadfast in adhering to the old con- j 
fession of Nice. He then hastened homeward, and 
assembling councils of the prelates of his patriarchate 
at Tarsus (a. d. 431) .and Antioch (a. i». 481 or 
432), repeated the declaration of the deposition of 
Cyril. The emperor, however, supported the de- 
cision of the council of Ephesus ; and Nestorius did 
not recover his see, though he was allowed to re- 
side in the monastery* of St. Euprepius, where he 
was treated with kindness and reBpect. Theodosius 
was anxious to heal the schism, and his inter- 
position (and, according to Liberatus, his threats 
of exile in case of contnmacy) softened the stub- 
bornness of John, and some explanation by Cyril of 
his obnoxious “ capitula” prepared the way fora 
neonciliation. After the schism had continued for 
about a year, John accepted the conditions of an 
amicable arrangement offered by Cyril, and (a. d. 
432) sent Paul of Emesa, one of his bishops, to 
Alexandria to complete the arrangement. Cyril 
received Paul with great respect, and pronounced 
in public the highest eulogium on John. John now 
joined in the condemnation of Nestorius ; and after 
much trouble and opposition, which he vanquished, 
partly by persuasion, partly by* deposing the perti- 
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nacious, succeeded in bringing over the other Eastern 
bishops to do the same in provincial councils held 
at Antioch (a.d. 432), Anazurbus (a.d. 433), 
and Tarsus (a.d. 434). The unhappy Nestorius 
was banished to the Egyptian Oasis, and it is said 
(Evagr. II. E. i. 7) to have been at John’s insti- 
gation that the emperor made his banishment per- 
petual ; which statement, if true, shows that either 
John had become exasperated against his former 
friend, or was anxious by the manifestation of zeal 
to regain the lost favour of his opponents. In a 
council held a. d. 438, John refused to condemn 
the writings and opinions of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, and dictated, according to Liberatus, three 
letters in defence of him, one to Theodosius the 
emperor, one to Cyril of Alexandria, and one to 
Proclus, who had succeeded Nestorius in the see of 
Constantinople. John died in a. d. 441 or 442. 

John of Antioch wrote, 1. ’EinoroAal, Epistolae , 
and 'Apatpopai^ JMationcs , respecting the Nestorian 
controversy and the council of Ephesus, of which 
several are contained in the various editions of the 
Concilia. 2. 'OpuAla. Ilomilia , the homily or ex- 
hortation already referred to as delivered at Chal- 
cedon, just after the council of Ephesus ; a fragment 
of which is contained in the Concilia. 3. Tiepl 
tup MtoaAiarnwu, I)c. Messufianis, a letter ad- 
dressed to Nestorius, and enumerated by* Photius 
{BiU. cod. 82) among the episcopal and synodical 
jiapers against that heretical body, contained in the 
history or acta of the council of Side, held a. d. 
383. 4. Contra eos </>ti una tantum substantia asse- 

runt adorandum Christum. We have no account 
of the work except from Gennadius, and cannot 
give the title in Greek. It is probably from this 
work that the passages are cited which are given 
by Eulogies (Phot. JiiU. cod. 2$0, p. 269, ed. 
Bekker). Theodoret dedicated his commentary on 
the Song of Solomon to John of Antioch. Gennadius 
speaks of John’s power of extemporaneous speak- 
ing (“ dicitur extempore declamare ”) as something 
worthy of notice. (Socrates, II. E. vii. 34 ; Eva- 
grius, II. E. i. 3 — 7 ; Gennadius, dc Viris Illus- 
trihus, c. 93 ; Liberatus Diaconus, Hreviarium , c. 5 
— 8, apud Galland. UiU. Patrum , vol. xii. ; Theo- 
phaucs, Chronoyraphia , pp. 73 — 82, ed. Paris, pp. 
58 — 66, ed. Venice, pp. 131 — 148, ed. Bonn. ; 
Gave, Hist. Lilt. vol. i. p. 412; Tillemont, Me- 
moires , vol. xiv. ; Fabric. Bihl. Gr. vol. x. p. 349, 
vol. xii. p. 392 ; Mansi, Concilia , vols. iv. v. 
passim.) 

10. Antiochknus (2). On the deposition of 
Petrus Gnapheus or Fullo (the Fuller) from the 
patriarchate of Antioch, a. d. 477, the vacant see 
was occupied by Joannes, surnamed Codonatus 
(KuSwraTos), who had been previously bishop of 
Apameia : but after holding the patriarchate three 
months, he was deposed by a synod of Eastern 
bishops, and succeeded by Stephen. Theophanes 
incorrectly places the appointment of Joannes after 
Stephen’s death. Both Joannes and his predecessor 
Petrus had been, at the instigation of Acacius of 
Constantinople, excommunicated by the pojte ; yet, 
after the deposition of Joannes, the same Acacius 
procured his elevation to the bishopric of Tyre. 
Theophanes incorrectly ascribes this last appoint- 
ment to Calendion of Antioch. (Theophanes, 
Chnmoff. p. 1 10, Sic. ed. Paris, p. 88, Ac. ed. Venice, 
p. 199, See. ed. Bonn. ; Valesius, Not. ad Eoagrii 
II. E. iit. 15, and Observations Ecclcs. ad Eva- 
yrinni , ii. 8.) 
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11. Antiochknus (31. [See No. 105.] 

12. Antiochknus (4). [See No. 108.] 

13. Antiochknus (5). [Malalah.] 

14. Antiochknus (6). The Excerpta ex Col- 
lectanea Constantini Augusti Porphyrogeniti , irepl 
dperrji ical tea alas, De Virtute ct Vilio, edited by 
Valesius, 4to. Paris, 1634, and frequently cited as 
the Excerpta Peiresdana , contain extracts from the 
'IffTOpta. XpoviKi ) dir 6 'ASaju, Historia Chrono- 
graphica ab Adamo , of a writer called Joannes of 
Antioch, of whom nothing is known beyond what 
may be gathered from the work. The last extract 
relates to the emperor Phocas, whose character is 
described in the past tense, 6 atirbs Gauds tiirrjp- 
X*v alfioir6rr)s^ “ This same Phocas was blood- 
thirsty : ” from which it appears that the work was 
written after the death of Phocas, a. d. 610, and 
before the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in 
the tenth century. Cave places Joannes of Antioch 
in a. n. 620. He is not to be confounded with 
Joannes Malalas, from whom he is in the Exccrjda 
expressly distinguished. (Fabric. Jiiltl. G'r. vol. iii. 
p. 44, vol. viii. p. 7 ; Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 577.) 

15. Antiochknus (7). A discourse, \6yos, on 
the gift of monasteries and their possessions to lay 
persons is given in the Evclcsiae (iraeeae Alonu- 
menta of Cotelerius (vol. i. p. 150, &c.). It is in 
the title described typ the work rov dyiurdrou Kal 
paKapirararov irurpuipxov ’A vnoxelas irvpiou To>- 
dvvov row 4 k rij ’O £tla VTirrtp dcntriaavTas, Sane- 
tissimi et beattsshni patriarchal' Antiochiae , domi/ii 
Jounnis (jut in (Jjria insula alupiundo monuchus full. 
Prom internal evidence, Cotelerius deduces that 
this patriarch Joannes lived about the middle 
of the twelfth century. The island of Oxia, in 
which, before hiB elevation to the patriarchate, he 
pursued a monastic life, is in the Propontis. There 
is (or was) extant in MS., in the imperial library 
at Vienna, a work described as Ecltume Ascctimc, 
containing extracts from the Fathers and other ec- 
clesiastical authorities. The inscription subjoined 
to this work, t4A os rrjs fi i€\ou rov ixauapiurarov 
irarpaipxov * Avrtox*las Kvplov 'Iokxkkou too 4k 
rp '0£f Ufr Finis fibri beatissimi patriarchal’ Anli- 
ix'kiar domini Jounnis (jui in Oxia fait, has led 
Cotelerius (Ibid. p. 747) with reason to ascribe it 
to the same writer. From this conclusion Cave 
dissents, and contends that the Eclogue. A sect tear 
is the work of an earlier Joannes, patriarch of An- 
tioch, who lived, according to William of Tyre (vi. 
23), Ordericus Vitalis (lib. x.), and others, about 
the close of the eleventh century ; but the mention 
of the island Oxia leads us to identify the writers 
with each other; and Cave's argument that the 
latest writer from whom any part of the Eclogue is 
taken is Michael Psellus, who flourished about 
a. n. 1050, is insufficient for his purpose. Cotelerius 
ascribes some other works and citations to this 
Joannes. (Cave, Hist. Litl. vol. ii. pp. 159, 225 ; 
Cotelerius, U. oc .) 

16. Archaph, ’A px&P-, an Egyptian schisma- 
tic, contemporary with Athanasius. Melitius, an 
Egyptian bishop, and author of a schism among the 
Egyptian clergy, having been condemned at the 
council of Nice a. r>. 325, was really bent, while 
apparently submitting to 'the judgment of the 
council, on maintaining his party : and just before 
his death, which occurred shortly after the council 
broke up, prepared Joannes nr John, sunuuned 
Arcliaph, one of his partisans, and apparently Me- 
litian bishop of Memphis, to assume the leadership 
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of the body. John did so ; and the Melitians being 
supported in their attacks on the orthodox party 
by the Arians, the schism became as violent as 
ever. Athanasius, now patriarch of Alexandria, 
and leader of the orthodox party [Athanasius], 
was the great object of attack : and John and his 
followers sought to throw on him the odium of 
originating the disturbances and of persecuting his 
opponents ; and especially they charged him with 
the murder of Arsenius, a Melitian bishop, whom 
they had secreted in order to give colour to the 
charge. [Athanasius.] Athanasius on his part 
appealed to the emperor, Constantine the Great, 
charging John and his followers with unsoundness, 
in the faith, with a desire to alter the decrees of 
the Nicene council, and with raising tumults and 
insulting the orthodox ;#ic also objected to them, 
as being irregularly ordained. He refuted their 
charges, especially the charge of murder, ascer- 
taining that Arsenius was alive, and obliged them 
to remain quiet. John professed to repent of his 
disorderly proceedings, and to be reconciled to 
Athanasius-; and returned with his party into the 
communion of the orthodox church : but the recon- 
ciliation was not sincere or lasting : troubles broke 
out again, and a fresh separation took place ; John 
and his followers either being ejected from com- 
munion by the Athanasian party, or their return 
opposed. The council of Tyre (a. d. 335), in which 
the opponents of Athanasius were triumphant, or- 
dered them to be re-admitted ; but the emperor 
deeming John to be a contentious man, or, at least, 
thinking that his presence wa9 incompatible with the 
peace of the Egyptian church, banished him (a. d. 
336) just after he had banished Athanasius into 
Gaul. The place of his exile, and his subsequent 
fate, arc not known. (Sozonlen, II. E. ii. 21, 22, 
25, 31 ; Athanasius, Apol. contra Arianos, c. 65 — 
67, 70, 71 ; Tillemont, Aft moires, vol. vi. passim, 
vol. viii. passim.) 

17. Ak<;yropui.us (* Apyvpoirov\os)y one of the 
learned Greeks whose flight into Western Europe 
contributed so powerfully to the revival of learning. 
Joannes Argyropulus (or Argyropylus, or Argyro- 
polus, or Argyropilus, or Argyrophilus, for the 
name is variously written) was born at Constan- 
tinople of a noble family, and was a presbyter of 
that city, on the capture of which (a. n. 1453) he 
is said by Fabricius and Cave to have fled into 
Italy ; but there is every reason to believe that his 
removal was antecedent to that event. Nicolaus 
Conuienus Papudopoli (Hist. (Jymnas. Patavini) 
states that he was twice in Italy ; that he was sent 
the first time when above forty years old, by Car- 
dinal Bessarion, and studied Latin at Padua, and 
that his second removal was after the capture of 
Constantinople. What truth there is in this state- 
ment it is difficult to say : he was at least twice in 
Italy, probably three, and perhaps even four times ; 
but that he was forty years of age at lus first visit 
is quite irrcconcileable with other statements. A 
passage cited by Tiraboschi (i Storia della Lett* 
Italia na y vol. vi. p. 198) makes it likely that he 
was at Padua a. d. 1 434, reading and explaining 
the works of Aristotle on natural philosophy. In 
a. d. 1439 an Argyropulus was present with the 
emperor Joannes Palaeologus at the council of 
Florence (Michael Hucns, Hist. Byxant. c. 31); it 
is not clear whether this was Joannes or som e other 
of his name, but it was probably Joannes. In 
a. i>. 1441 he was at Constantinople, as appears 
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from a letter of Francesco Filelfo to Pietro Per* 
leoni (Philelphus, KpistoL v. 3), engaged in pub- 
lic teaching, but it is uncertain how long he 
had been established there* Probably he had re- 
turned some time between a. d. 1434 and 1439, 
and accompanied Bessarion to and from the council 
of Florence. Among his pupils at Constantinople 
was Michael Apostolius. Afgyropulus must have 
left Constantinople not long after the date of the 
letter of Philelphus, for in 1442 he was rector of 
the university of Padua (Facciolati, Fasti Gym- 
nasii Patavini) ; and he was still there A. D. 1 444, 
when Francesco della lioverc, afterwards pope 
Sixtus IV., took his degree, not, however, as Nic. 
Comnen. Papadopoli ( l . c.) states, as a student (dis- 
cipulus), but, according to the better authority of 
Tiraboschi (/. c.), as mastir of the school of philo- 
sophy (philosophiae magister scholaris). That he re- 
turned to Constantinople after 1444 is improbable, 
and rests on no better evidence than the assertion, 
chiefly of later writers, that he fled into Italy on 
its capture in 1453. During his abode in Italy, 
after his last removal thither, he was honourably 
received by Cosmo de’ Medici, then the principal 
person at Florence, for whose assistance in be- 
coming acquainted with the philosophy of Aristotle, 
some of his Latin versions of that great writer 
were made. He also assisted the studies of Piero de’ 
Medici, son of Cosmo, and was preceptor to Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, the celebrated son of Piero, 
whom he instructed in Greek and in the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, especially in ethics. When 
Lorenzo, who, from his father’s ill health, took a 
leading part in affairs during his life, and succeeded, 
on his death (a. n. 1469), to his pre-eminence at 
Florence, established the Greek academy in that 
city, Argyropulus read and expounded the clas- 
sical Greek writers to the Florentine youth, and 
had several among his pupils who afterwards at- 
tained to eminence, as Angelo Poliziano (Politi- 
anus) and Donato Acciajuoli. 

Argyropulus is said to have visited France (a. n. 
1456), to ask the assistanceof the French king in pro- 
curing the release of some of his kindred who were 
detained in captivity by the Turks, but he returned 
to Florence. From Florence he removed to Rome, 
on account of the plague which had broken out in 
the former city : the time of his removal is not as- 
certained, but it was before 1471. At Rome he 
obtained an ample subsistence, by teaching Greek 
and philosophy, and especially by publicly ex- 
pounding the works of Aristotle. lie died at the 
age of seventy, from an autumnal fever, said to 
have been brought on by eating too freely of me- 
lons. But the year of his death is variously stated : 
all that appears to be certainly known is, that he 
survived Theodore Gaza, who died a. n. 1478. 
Fabricius states that he died a. i>. 1480 ; but this 
date appears from the anecdote of his interview 
with Reuchlin to be too early. 

The attainments of Argyropulus were highly 
estimated in his own and the succeeding age. The 
love and reverence of his most eminent pupils, Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, Poliziano, and Acciajuoli, is an 
honourable testimony to his character. Yet he has 
been severely censured ; and is charged with glut- 
tony, to which his corpulence is ascribed, and with 
drunkenness, as well as with conceit and jealousy. 
These last qualities were so likely to be manifested 
by persons in the situations of these Greek exiles, 
reverenced and sought as instructors by the men 
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most eminent in Italy for intellect and social po- 
sition, and yet dependent upon their pupils, and com- 
petitors with each other for their patronage, that 
the chaige is credible enough. A letter of intro- 
duction or recommendation written by Francesco 
Filelfo, while speaking highly of his erudition, 
apologises for his “ moroseness and fickleness." 
The allegation, sufficiently improbable in itself, 
that it was jealousy which led him to depreciate 
Cicero's acquaintance with Greek literature (by 
which depreciation he incurred much reproach), 
shows the judgment which was formed of his cha- 
racter. Yet Theodore Gaza is said to have 
esteemed him very highly ; and when he found 
that Argyropulus was engaged in translating 
some pieces of Aristotle on which he had also 
been occupied, he burnt his own versions, that 
he might not, by provoking any unfavourable 
comparison, stand in the way of his friend's rising 
reputation. 

Reuchlin when in Italy had an interview with 
Argyropulus at Rome. Argyropulus was explain- 
ing Thucydides ; and having asked Reuchlin to 
translate and expound a passage, was so astonished 
at the extent of his erudition, that in the words of 
Melancthon, nephew of Reuchlin, who has recorded 
the anecdote, “ gemens exelamat, * Graecia nostro 
exilio Alpes transvolavit ’ ” (Melancthon, Orutiode 
Jo. Capnionc^ apud Boerner.) This anecdote de- 
serves notice, inasmuch as, if it refers (which is 
probable) to Reuchlin’s visit to Italy in 1482, it 
shows that the date 1480, assigned by some to 
Argyropulus'* death, is inaccurate. 

Argyropulus had several sons. Ilody thinks 
that the Joannes Argyropulus who translated Aris- 
totle’s work Ilepi 'Kpp.T)r(ias, and to whose name 
some subjoin the epithet “junior," was one of his 
sons, and that he died before his father ; but this 
version was the work of Argyropulus himself, nor 
does he appear to have had a son Joannes. He 
had a son Bartolommeo, a youth of great attain- 
ments, who was mortally wounded by assassins 
(a. D. 1467) at Rome, where he was living under 
the patronage of Cardinal Bessarion. Another son, 
Isaac, survived his father, and became eminent as 
a musician. Demetrius Argyropulus, who is men- 
tioned (a. i». 1451) in a letter of Francesco Fi- 
lelfo, was apparently a brother of Joannes. 

The works of Argyropulus are as follows : — I. 
Original works. 1. Tl«pl rrjs too dytov Tlvivpa- 
t os i Kiroptvatws , iJc Prncessione > piritus Haricti ; 
printed with a Latin version in the Graecia Ortho- 
dojtu of Leo Allatius (vol. i. pp. 400 — 418). 2. 

O ratio t/uarla pro Synodo Florentine cited by Ni- 
colaus Comnenas Papadopoli in his Pracnutionca 
MysUnjoyicoe. We do not know if this has been 
published, or whether it is in Latin or Greek. 3. 
Commentnrii in Kthica Nicomachea, fol. Florence, 
1478. This work comprehends the substance of 
his expository lectures on the Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle, taken down from his lips, and pub- 
lished by Donatus Acciaiolus or Donato Accia- 
juoli, who has already been mentioned dHa pupil 
of Argyropulus, and who dedicated this work 
to Cosmo de’ Medici. 4. Commentarii in A ristotelis 
Meinffhysicu , published with Bessarion 's version of 
that work, fol. Paris, 1515. The other original 
works of Argyropulus arc scattered in MS. through 
the- libraries of Europe. They are, 5. Contolatio 
ad I mjtcratorcm Constantinum in morte fratris Jo - 
annis Palaeoloyi extincti , A. 1>. 1 448. This work is 
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mentioned by Allatius in his book De Synodo Pho- 
tiana , p. 542. 6. Monodia in obitum Imperatoris 

Joannis Palaeologi. 7. Compuratio velcrum Im- 
peratorum cum hodicrno , or Veter utn Principum cum 
Impemtore nunc rcgnante Comparatio. The title is 
indefinite, but the comparison instituted in the 
work is, according to some of our authorities, be- 
tween the Greek emperors of Constantinople and 
their Turkish successors. 8. Homilia de Imperio , 
ad Constantinum Palaeologum. 9. Solutions Quaes- 
tionum quae proposucrant Philosophi ct Medici qui- 
dam ex Cypro insula. 10 .Ad Papam Nicolaum V. 
11. Poemata Gracca Ecclesiastical by Argyro- 
pulus and others. A manuscript in the Bodleian 
library (Cod. Barocc. Ixxxvii.. according to the 
Catalog. MStorum Angliae et Hibe.muie\ contains 
Porphyrii Iscufoge. curd scholiis marginalibus forte 
Jo. Argyropuli , et Aristotelis Organon cum scholiis 
fort& per eundcm. It has an effigy of Argyropulus 
in his study, which is engraved in Ilody's work 
cited below. Fabricius (lliLl. Gr. vol. iii. p. 479) 
speaks of his Exposiliones in Aristotelis Ethica , 
Physica, Lib. dc Anima ct Mcchanica ; and distin- 
guishes them from the work published by Accia- 
juoli, with which we should otherwise have supposed 
the. Expositionrs in Ethica to be identical. Harless, 
in a note to Fabricius (Hill. Gr. vol. vi. p. 131), 
speaks of his Prolegg. in Progymnusm. as contained 
in n MS. at Heidelberg. 

The Latin versions of Argyropulus are chiefly of 
the works (genuine or reputed) of Aristotle. 1. 
Ethica Nicomachea , Libri X. There is reason to 
think that this was printed at Florence about a. i>. 
1478, in which year the Commcntarii taken down 
by Acciajuoli were printed: it was certainly printed 
at Home a. i). 1492, and in the Latin edition of 
the works of Aristotle published by Gregorius de 
Gregoriis, 2 vols. fob Venice, 1490. This edition 
contained versions of the following works of Aris- 
totle by Argyropulus: — 2. ( 'ateguriac s. Pracdica- 
mentu. 3. Physica s. Acroases *Physicac s. Dc 
JVaturali Ausc/dtatiouc , Libri VI H. 4. De Coefo 
ct iWttndo , Libri IV. 5. De Aninta , Libri I II. 6. 
Metaphysial^ Libri XII. The thirteenth and four- 
teenth books were not translated by him. 7. De 
fntcrpretationc. 8. Analytical Priora. 9. Analytica 
I’ostcriora, Libri II. 10. Episto/a ad A/exandrum 
“in qua de libris ad methodutn civilium sennonum 
Rpectantibus disseritur.” Some of our authorities 
speak of the following works as having been trans- 
lated by him, but we have not been able to trace 
them in print : — 11. Politica , Libri VIII. ; and 12. 
Ot'conomica , Libri II. These two works are said 
to have been published in 8vo. Venice, a. n. 1508, 
but we doubt the correctness of the statement. 
13 . Dc Atundo. 14 . Mcchunica PrJ/leinata. Some 
of his translations arc reprinted in the volume of 
Latin versions which forms a sequel to Bekker’s 
edition of Aristotle. * 

He also translated the Pracdicabilia or Dc quinque 
Vocibus of Porphyry, and the HomViac S. Iiasilii 
in Hexaetneron. His version of Porphyry was 
printed with his translations of Aristotle at Venice 
in 1496, and that of Basil at Home a. n. 1515^ 
(Hody, de Graecis tllustribus , pp. 187 — 2lu ; 
Boemer, de Doctis Ilominibus Gracds; Hoscoe, 
Life of Lorenzo de' Medici ', 4th edition, vol. i. pp. 
61, 101, vol. ii. pp. 107 — 1 10 ; Wharton apud Cave, 
Hist.. Lift. vol. ii.. Appendix , p. 168 ; Fabric. Hibf. 
Grace, vol. iii. p. 496, &c., vol. xi. p. 460, Ac.; Fac- 
ciolati, Tirobqschi, Nic. Comncnus Papadopoli, U. 
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I co. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire , t. v. Acciqioli { Donat.), 
Aygyropyle.) 

18. Barbucallu8. [Barbucallus.] * 

19. S. Basilii DtHiiPULUs, sive Obedien- 
tiae Filius. [See No. 28.] 

20. Beccus, or Veccus. [Vkccus.] 

21. Bessarion or Bessario, sometimes Besa- 
rion, Bissarion, Bisarion, or Bizarion (Brjaaa- 
pluv or B rjaapluv, or Biacraplwv), in Italian Bessari- 
one. The first name of this eminent ecclesiastic has 
been the subject of dispute : he is commonly men- 
tioned by the name Bessarion only : some have pre- 
fixed the name of Basilius, others (as Panzer, An- 
nates Typog. Indices ) that of Nicolaus ; but it has 
been shown by Bandini (Commentarius de Vita Bes- 
sarionis , c. 2) upon the authority of the cardinal him- 
self, that his name was Joahnes or John. He was bom 
at Trapezus, or Trebizond, a. d. 1395, whether of 
an obscure or noble, or even royal family, is much 
disputed. He studied at Constantinople, and at- 
tended the school of Georgius Chrysococces [Chry- 
socoecKs], and had for his fellow-student Francesco 
Filelfo ( Franciscus Philelphus), as appears from a 
letter of Filelfo dated x. Cal. Feb. 1448. (Philel- 
phus, Epistolac , lib. vi. fol. 84, ed. Basil. 1506.) 

1 laving embraced a monastic life in the order of St. 
Basil, he turned his attention from poetry and ora- 
tory, in which he had already become eminent, to 
theology, which he studied under two of the most 
learned metropolitans of the Greek church. He 
also studied the Platonic philosophy under Geor- 
gius Pletho or Geraistus [Gemistus], for whom he 
ever retained the greatest reverence, and under 
whom he became a zealous Platonist. To study 
under Gemistus he withdrew (apparently about 
A. i). 1416 or 1417) into the Morea, and remained 
21 years in a monastery there, except when en- 
gaged in diplomatic missions for the emperors of 
Constantinople and Trebizond. 

Bessarion was an advocate for the proposed 
union of the two churches, the Latin and the 
Greek, and was one of those who urged upon the 
emperor Joannes Palaeologus the convocation of the 
general council for the purpose, which met a. d. 
1438 at Ferrara, and from thence adjourned to 
Florence. He had, just before the meeting of the 
council, been appointed archbishop of Nicaea, and 
appeared as one of the managers of the conference 
on the side of the Greeks, Mark, archbishop of 
Kphesus [Eugenic ns Marcus], being the other, 
lie at first advocated, on the points of difference 
between the two churches, the opinions generally 
entertained by the Greeks, but was soon converted 
to the Latin side, either from honest conviction, as 
he himself affirmed, or, as his enemies intimated, in 
the hope of receiving honours and emoluments from 
tho pope, lie was possibly influenced by a feeling 
of jealousy against Mark of Ephesus, his coadjutor. 
Phranza asserts (ii. 17) that on the death of Joseph, 
patriarch of Constantinople [Josephus, No. 7], 
during the sitting of the council, the emperor Joan- 
nes Palaeologus and the council elected Bessarion 
to succeed him; but Bessarion probably thought that 
his Latinist predilections, however acceptable to the 
emperor, would not recommend him to his country- 
men in general, and declined the appointment. He 
did not, however, remain in Italy, as Phraftsa 
incorrectly states, but returned to Constantinople 
soon after the breaking up^of the council. He was, 
however, almost immediately induced to ntum to 
Italy by the intelligence that the pope bad con- 
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ferret aaThim^Dec. 1489) a cardinal’s hat. This 
ionout? following so close upon his embracing the 
wde of tlie Latins, and theJact that the pope had 
previously granted him anrarauity, gave colour to 
the report that his change had not been wholly 
disinterested. Hody rejects the story of his elec- 
tion to the patriarchate, but his arguments are not 
convincing : the facts urged by him only show that 
the patriarchate was vacant at the dissolution of the 
council, which it would be in consequence of Bes- 
sarion ’s declining it. 

From this time he resided ordinarily at Rome, 
where his house became the resort and asylum of 
men of letters. Filelfo (Philelphus), Poggio Fio- 
rentino, Lorenzo or Laurentius Valla, Platina, and 
others, were among his intimate friends, and he 
was the patron of the Greek exiles, Theodore 
Gaza, George of Trebizond, Argyropulus, and 
others. In a. d. 1449 lie was appointed by 
Nicolas V. bishop of Savina, and shortly after- 
wards of Frascati, the ancient Tusculum. About 
the same time he was appointed legate of Bo- 
logna : he retained this office about five years, and 
succeeded, by his prudence and moderation, in re- 
storing the tranquillity of the district. He exerted 
himself also to revive the former splendour of the 
universitv, which had much decayed. On the 
death of Nicolas V. (a. d. 145.5), he returned to 
Rome, to the great grief of the Bolognese ; and 
would probably have been chosen to the vacant 
papacy but for jealousy of his Greek origin enter- 
tained by a few of the cardinals. Cardinal Alfonso 
Borgia was therefore chosen, and assumed the name 
of Callistus or Calixtus III. During the papacy 
of Callistus, and of his successor, Pius 1 1., Bessarion 
was very earnest in rousing the princes and states 
of Italy to defend what remained of the Greek 
empire after the fall of Constantinople. He visited 
Naples, where he was honourably received by the 
king, Alfonso ; and attended the congress of 
Mantua, held a. d. 1458 or 1459, soon after the 
election of pope Pius II., for the purpose of forming 
a league against the Turks. He shortly after 
visited Germany as papal legate, to unite, if pos- 
sible, the Germans and Hungarians in a league 
against the same enemy; but his efforts on all these 
occasions failed of their purpose, and he returned to 
Rome before the end of 14G1. In 1463 he was 
appointed by the pope bishop of Chalcis, in Negro- 
ponte (Euboea), and soon after titular patriarch of 
Constantinople, in which character he addressed an 
encyclical letter to the clergy of his patriarchal 
in which he exhorted them to union with the Latin 
church, and submission to the papal authority. It 
is remarkable that in this letter, according to the 
version of A rcudio, he styled himself “oecumenical 
patriarch,” notwithstanding the umbrage which that 
ambitious title had formerly given (See Nos, 27, 
28, Joannes Cappadox, 1, 2) to the Roman 
see, under subjection to which he was now living. 
During the pontificate of Pius he was made dean 
of the College of Cardinals. In the same year, 
1403, Bessarion was sent as legate to Venice, to 
prevail on the Venetians to unite in a league with 
the pope against the Turks. Ilis efforts on this 
occasion were successful, and he induced the Vene- 
tians to fit ont a fleet, in which he returned to 
Aneona, just in time to attend the dying bed of the 
pope, Pius II., and the* election of his successor, 
Paul Ily a. d. 1464. During the papacy of the 
latter *(.HG4 — 1471 ) Bessarion mingled little in 
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public nflairs, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. About the end of 1468 he took part in the 
solemn reception of the emperor Frederic III. at 
Rome. 

On the death of Paul II., A , d. 1471, Bessarion 
was again near being elected pope, but jealousy or 
accident prevented it, and Francesco della Rovere 
was chosen, and took the title of Sixtus IV. Six- 
tus, anxious to remove Bessarion from Rome, en- 
trusted to him the legation to Louis XI. of Fmnce, 
that he might effect a reconciliation between Louis 
and the Duke of Burgundy, and induce them to 
join the league against the Turks. Bessarion, who 
was now far advanced in age, and afHicted with a 
disease of the bladder, was anxious to decline the 
appointment, but the pope was pressing; and early 
in the spring of 1 472 he set out for the Nether- 
lands, to confer with the Duke of Burgundy. His 
making the first application to the Duke excited the 
jealousy of Louis, and Bessarion failed in his ob- 
ject. Bessarion died at Ravenna 18th Nov. 1472, in 
the 77th year of his age, on his return from France. 
His body was conveyed to Rome, and buried there 
in a tomb which he had prepared in his lifetime, in 
a chapel of the Basilica of the Twelve Apostles, the 
pope himself attending his funeral obsequies. The 
year of Bessarion's death has been variously stated, 
but the date given above is correct. 

Bessarion was hold in great respect by his con- 
temporaries, and deservedly so. With the excep- 
tion of his opportune conversion at Florence, in 
which, after all, nothing can be urged against him 
but the suspiciousness which attaches to every con- 
version occurring at a convenient time, his career 
was exempt from reproach. He supported, by every 
exertion that his position allowed, the cause of his 
falling country, and was a generous patron to his 
exiled fellow-countrymen. His literary labours 
and his important services in the revival of clas- 
sical literature, entitle him to the gratitude of sub- 
sequent ages. His valuable library he gave in his 
lifetime (a. n. 1468) to the library of St. Mark, 
belonging to the republic of Venice ; and it was 
deposited 'first in the ducal palace, and then in a 
building erected for the library, of which the Latin 
and Greek MSS. of Bessarion arc among the most 
precious treasures. 

The works of Bessarion are numerous : they 
comprehend original works and translations from 
Greek into Latin. Of the original works several 
exist only in MS. in various libraries, especially in 
that of St. Mark at Venice. We give only his 
published works : the others are enumerated by 
Bandini, Hody, Cave, and Fabricius. I. Theolo- 
gical Works : 1. A 6yos, Sermo ; a discourse in 
honour of the Council of Ferrara, delivered at the 
opening of the council, a. n. 1438, and printed in 
the Concilia (vol. xiii. col. 35, Ac., ed. Labbe ; vol. 
ix. col. 27, ed. Hardmifti ; vol. 31, co). 495, Ac., ed. 
Mansi). 2. Aoy/uariKds nrpl ivcioews \6yos t 
Oratio Dotpuatica , give de IJnione ; called also De 
Compunctione ( Panzer, vol. viii. p. 27 1 ) ; delivered 
at the same council (col. 391, Ac., Labbe ; coL 983, 
A^ftiMansi). 3. Dedaratio aliquorum quae in dicta 
Oratione iJogmatiea conimentur , quae G roods no- 
tusima , Lat ini* ignota sunt , written in Latin and 
subjoined to the preceding oration. 4. Ad A ledum 
Lascarim Kjnstola^ de Suceessu Synodi Florentines 
et de Processione Spiritus Sanctu The Greek 
original, with two Latin versions, one by Bessarion 
himself, and one by Pietro Arcudio, yas published 



in the Opuscula Aurea Theologica of the latter, 
Rome, 1649: a Latin version appears in the Con- 
cilia (col. 1 227, &c., Labbe^. 5. Epislola Calho- 
lica sive Encyclica ad Graecos Ecclesiae CPolitanae 
subjectos de praestanda Romanae Ecclesiae Obcdir 
entia , Synodique Florentinae Decretis admitlendis , et 
de stta in Patriarcham CPolitanum Electione. This 
letter, noticed in our biographical sketch, was also 
published by Arcudio with a double version, one 
by himself, and one by Bessarion. A Latin ver- 
sion, apparently of this letter, as it js entitled 
Epislola ad Graecos , was printed with a version 
of the werk on the eucharist mentioned below at 
Strasburg, 4to. a. d. 1513. (Panzer, vol. vi. 62.) A 
Latin version also is given by Raynald, Annul. Ec- 
clesiast. ad ann. 1463, c. lviii. &c. 6. Apologia 

adversus Grcgorium Palamam pro Jo. Vecci , Patri- 
archae CPolilani IAbro adversus Rcsponsioncs Gme- 
corum de Processione Spiritus Sancti. This work, 
with a Latin version, was published by Arcudio. 7* 
Responsio ad qqatuor Argumenta Mtiaimi Plan mine 
de Prwcssionc Spiritus Sancti ex solo Poire : pub- 
lished, with a Latin version, by Arcudio. 8. Grae- 
corum Confessio de Verbis Consccrationis* ct Transub- 
stantiatione. A Latin version of this, by Niccolo 
Sagundino, is contained in the Museum Italic tun of 
Mabillon, vol. i. part ii. p. 243, Ac. 9. De Sancto 
Eucharistiae Mysterio , et quod per Verba Domini 
maxime fiat Consrcrutio, contra Marcum Ephesium ; 
or, De Sacramento Eucharistiae , et quibus Verbis 
Christi Corpus eonficiatur. A Latin version of this 
was published, as we have noticed above, at Stras- 
burg, a. n. 1513; and also at Nureinburg, a. n. 
J527. (Panzer, vol. vii. p. 473). One appears in 
the Bildiotheca Patrum (vol. xxvi. p. 787, Ac. ed. 
Lyon. 1677). 10. De ea Parte. Evangel it, ‘ Si cum 
volo mancre'* $*<;., erudita et vable. utilis Disecptatio , 
printed with the Diuhxge of Salonius, of Vienna, 
4to. Haguenau, 1532, Panzer, vol. vii. p. 109. 11. 
Ad Paulum II. P. M. Epislola, qua suas de Pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti lucubrtitiones ci ojfcrt ct 
dicat; and, 12. Ad Puulum II. P. M. de Errorc 
Pusduitis. These two letters are inserted in the 
Jxitvui et Italica I). Marci Bibliotheca Codd. MS tty- 
rum per Titulos Digestu , of Zanetti. Fol. Venice, 
1741, pp. 76, 196. 

II. Philosophical and Miscellaneous 
Works: 13. In Calumniatorem Platonis , IAbri 
V. ; a reply in lAitin to the Comjyarationcs Phitoso- 
plutrum Platonis et AristotcJis of George of Tre- 
bizond. [Gboroius No. 48, Trapkzuntius.) 
Bessarion ’s work was first printed at Rome by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, a. d. 1469. 14. De 

Natura et Arte adversus eundem Trajyczuntium. 
This work, written some time before the pre- 
ceding, was printed with it as a sixth book. 1 5. 
Ad Plethonem de Quatuor Quaestionilms Platonicis 
Epislola ; written in Greek, and printed with a 
Latin version by Reiraar, •Leyden, a. d. 1722, 
from a MS. in the Bodleian Library. 16. Ad 
Michaelem Apostolium ct Androtticum Callistnm 
Epistolae. In these letters he severely reprehends 
Apostolius for the violent attack which he had 
made on Theodore Gaza, and commends Callijtitts, 
who had replied in a moderate and decent manner 
to the attack of Apostolius. The letters of Bes- 
sarion were* published by Boivin in his Ilistoria 
Academiae Regiae lnscriplionum , vol. ii. p. 456. 
17. Ad Demctrium et Androtticum. Plethonis Filios , 
Epislola. This letter, written to the sons of George 
Gemistua aftyp their father's death, w:u published 


by Allatius ( Diatriba dcPGebrgii^ and 

De Consensu Ecclesiae , Occident, et Ori9nf,* Ho. iiL 
c. iii. p. 937.) 18. A dJTh omae Palaeologi Filiorum 
Pacdagogum EpistolctfmS h omas Palaaologus, despot| 
of the Morea, and brother of the laft Byzantine 
Emperor, Constantine XIII., when driven out of 
the Morea by the Turks, fled with his wife and 
children to Rome, where he W|a much indebted to 
the good offices of .Bessarion, who, upon his death, 
continued his friendly care towards his orphan 
children. The letter of Bessarion was printed by 
Meursius, with the Opuscula of Hesychius of 
Miletus [Hesychius, No. 9.], Leyden, a. d. 1613. 
19. Ad Ducem et Senatum Venetum de Bibliothecae 
suae Donatione Epistola. This Latin letter is 
printed in the Ilistoria Rerum Venetiarum of Jus- 
tiniani, at the end of the eighth book. 20. Monodia 
in Obitum Manuel is Palaeologi Imperatoris . A 
Latin version of this Monody by Niccolo Perotti 
is given in the Annales Ecclesiastics of Bzovius, vol. 
xviii. p. 72, Ac. 21. Orationes Quatuor ad Italos. 
Three of these orations, designed to rouse the states 
and princes of Western Europe against the Turks, 
were published at Paris, a. d. 1 47 1 , and apparently 
a second time in a. d. 1500 (Panzer, vol. ii. p. 
332), and the whole four in the second volume of 
the Consul tat ivnes atque Orationes Turcicae of Ni- 
colas lleusner. An Italian version, we know not 
whether of the three or four, was printed, probably 
at Venice, a.d. 1471. (Panzer, vol iii. $.80.) 22. 
Ad Ludocicum Francorum Regent de sua Electione 
in Lcgatum ad ipsum et Ducem Burgundiae t* pub- 
lished in the Spicilegium of D’Achery, vol. iv. Paris, 
1661. 23. Various Epistolae and Orationes , in- 
cluding apparently some of those already noticed, 
in 1 vol. 4 to., without note of place or year of pub- 
lication, but known to have been printed by Guil. 
Fitchet, Paris, about 1470 or 1472. (Panzer, vol. 
ii. p. 271.) 

11 is versions into Latin were of the following 
works: 1. Xenophontis de Dictis et Fact is Socralis* 
JAbri IV , printed in various editions of Xenophon, 
and separately in 4to, at Louvain, a. d. 1533. 2. 

A ristotclis Metaphgsicorum IAbri XI V, repeatedly 
printed. 3. Theophrasti Metaphysica* repeatedly 
printed, subjoined to his version of the Metaphysica 
of Aristotle. 4. Basilii Magni Oratio in illttd 
4 Attend e tibi ipsi ; ' ct Ilomilia in Christi Natalem, 
These homilies are extant only in MS. The ver- 
sions of Aristotle and Theophrastus are contained, 
with the work In Calumniatorem Platonis* in a 
volume published by Aldus, Venice, 1516. (Aloy- 
sius Bandiniu8, De Vita et Rebus Gestis Bessarionis 
Cardinalis Nicacni Commentarius, 4to, Rome, 1777 ; 
Ilody, De Graecis Illustribus Linguae Graecae, Ac. 
Instanratoribus ; Boerner, De Doctis Hotntntbus 
Graecis ; Fabric. Bibf. Grace, vol. xi. p. 422, &c. ; 
Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. ii. Appendix by Gery and 
Wharton, pp. 138, 139 ; Oudin, Commentar. de 
Scrijytor. Eccles. vol. iii. col. 2411, &c. ; Niceron, 
Memo ires, vol. xxi. pi 129 ; Ducas, Hist. Byzant. 
c. xxxi. ; Phranza, Philelphus Epistolae , Lab be 
Concilia* Mansi Concilia* ll. cc. ; Panzer, Annales 
Typographici ( ll . cc. and vol. ii. p. 411, vol. viii. 
pp. 363, 434) ; Laonicua Chalcocondyles, Ilistoria 
Turoarum , vol. vi. viii. pp. 155, 228, ed. Paria,pp. 
121, 178, ed. Venice; Nic. Comnenus Papadoftolj, 
Hist. Gymnas. Patavini* vol. ii. lib. ii. c. 8, p. 174.) 

22. Calbcas. [Calkca$] 

23. Camaterus. [Camaterim.] . # 

24. Camkniata. [Camkniata.] . 
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25*, WilkKOS.' ^C]ft»ANu&] wanting to lead to the suspicion that its presence 

. 26. *CXi#acuzknus. [Joannes V., emperor, in the Greek epistles is owing to the mistake of 
Sfee above.] - some transcriber, who “has confounded this John 

27# Cappadox, or the 0®Ppadocian(1). John the Cappadocian with the subject of the next ar- 
the Cappadocian was made patriarch of Constants tide. It is certainly remarkable that the title, if 
nople (he was the second patriarch of the name of assumed, should have incurred no rebuke from the 
John, Chrysostom being John I,) a. d. 517 or 518, jealousy of the popes, not to speak of the other 
a short time before the death of the aged emperor patriarchs equal in dignity to John ; or that, if 
Anastasius. Of his previous history and opinions once assumed, it should have been dropped again, 
we have little or no information, except that he which it must have been, since the employment of 
was, before his-election to the patriarchate, a pres- it by the younger John of Cappadocia, many years 
byter and syncellus of Constantinople. Subsequent after, was violently opposed by pope Gregory I. as 
events rather indicate that his original leaning an unauthorized assumption. [Joannes Cappa- 
was to the opponents of the Council of Chalccdon : dox, 2.] We may conjecture, perhaps, that it was 
but he had either too little firmness or too little assumed by the patriarchs of Constantinople with- 
princjple to follow out steadily the inclination of out opposition from their fellow-prelates in the 
histfwn mind, but appears to have been in a East during the schism of the Eastern and Western 
greJbdegree the tool of others. On the death churches, and quietly dropped on the termination 
of Aitastasius and the accession of Justin I. the of the schism, that it might not prevent the re- 
orthodox party among the inhabitants of Constan- establishment of friendly relations. (Theophanes, 
tinople raised a tumult, and compelled John to Chronog. pp. 140 — 142, ed. Paris, pp. 112, 113, 
anathematize Severus of Antioch, and to insert in ed. Venice, pp. 253 — 256, cd. Bonn ; Cave, J/ist. 
the diptychs the names of the fathers of the Council Lit/, vol. i. p. 503 ; Fabric. liiU. Or. vol. xi. p, 29,) 
ofChalcedon, and restore to them those of the pa- 28. Cappadox, or the Cappadocian U&fipaitri- 
triarchs Euphemius and Macedonius. These dip- arch of Constantinople, known by 
tychs^Mf* two tables of ecclesiastical dignitaries, Nesteuta (yriorevTijs), or J bj 


emius and Macedonius. These dip- arch of Constantinople, known by 
So tables of ecclesiastical dignitaries, N esteuta (yyarevTijs), or 1 rr j “irtTfjjl^dihiiT 
[those who were living, and the other Faster. He is Joannes IV. in the list mMlie 4 
•died, in the peace and communion of patriarchs of Constantinople. He was a deadly of. 


■ that insertion was a virtual declaration the great church at Constantinople, and succeeded 
erasure, of heresy or schism. These Kutychius [Eutychius] in the patriarchate A. J). 
orted in the first instance by popular 582, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius II. In 
s afterwards sanctioned by a synod of a council held at Constantinople a. d. 589, for the 
In A. d. 519 John, at the desire examination of certain charges against Gregory, 
and almost at the command of the emperor Justin, patriarch of Antioch [Gregorius, ecclesiastical and 
sought a reconciliation with the Western church, literary. No. 5 ; Evagrius, No. 3], John assumed 
from which, during the reign of Anastasius, the the title of universal patriarch ( olKoupcvntbs icarpi- 
Eastern churches had been disunited. John ac- apxns), or perhaps resumed it after it had fallen 
cepted the conditions of pope Hormisdas and into disuse. [See above. No. 27.] Upon the in- 
anathematized the opponents of the Council of telligence of this reaching the pope, Pelagius II., 
Chalcedon, erasing from the diptychs the names of he protested against it most [pudly, and annulled 
Acacins, Euphemius, and Macedonius, three of his the acts of the council as informal. A letter written 
predecessors, and inserting those of popes Leo I. in the most vehement manner by Pelagius to the 
and Hormisdas himself. Hormisdas, on this, wrote Eastern bishops who had been present in the 
-41 congratulatory letter to John, exhorting him to council, appears among his Epistolae in the Con- 
iMk to bring about the reconciliation of the pa- cilia ( Ep. viii. vol. v. col. 948, ed. Labbe, vol. ix. 
triarebsof Antioch and Alexandria to the orthodox col. 900, ed. Mansi) ; but some doubt has been 
church. John the Cappadocian died about the be- cast on its genuineness. Gregory I., or the Great, 


ginning or middle of the year 520, as appears by 
a letter of Hormisdas to his successor, Epiphanius. 

/John the Cappadocian wrote several letters or 
other papers, a few of which are still extant. Two 
short fetters (’EsuotoAoI), one to Joannes or John, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and one to Epiphanius, 
bishop of Tyre, are printed in Greek, with a Latin 
version, in the Concilia, among the documents re- 
lating to the Council of Constantinople in a.d. 
636. (Vol. v. col. 185, ed. Labbe, vol. viii. col. 


who (in a. i>. 590) succeeded Pelagius, was 
equally earnest in his opposition, and wrote to 
the emperor Maurice and to the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, and to John himself, to protest 
against it. (Gregorius Papa, Epistolae, lib. iv. ep. 
32,36, 38, 39, apud Concilia , vol. v. col. 1181, 
Ac., ed. Labile, vol. x. col. 1206, &c., ed. Mansi.) 
John, however, retained the title probably till 
his death (about a. n. 596); and for from being 
odious to the Greek Christians, was and is re- - 


1065 — 1067, ed. Mansi.) Four lielationes or Li- vercnccd by them as a faint. 
belli are extant only in a Latin version among the John of Cappadocia wrote : 1. ’A KoXovOla xal 
Epistolae of pope Hormisdas in the Concilia. (Vol. t d(is M i^opoKoyovpiynv crvvrayttcra, Conte- 
iv. col. 1472, I486, 1491, 1521, ed. Labbe ; vol. quentia et Ordo crya cot qui peccata conjitentur 
viii. coL 436, 451, 457, 488, ed. Mansi.) oljxcrvanda ; called by Cave Libellut Poemtenti • 

It is remarkable that in the two short Greek alia, and by Allatius, Profit Graecit praetcripia m 
letters addressed to Eastern prelates, John takes conjjjfexionc peragenda . This work, there is every 
the title of ohcov/uvutit mrpiApxvs, oecumenical, reason to conclude, has been much interpolated : 
or universal patriarch, and is supposed to be the and Oudin (De Scriptor. Ecclet. vol. i. col. I473 t 
first >fhat assumed this ambitious designation. It seq.) affirms is altogether the production of a later 
is remarkable, however, that in those pieces of his, age. It is given by Morinus in the Appendix 
which were addressed to pope Hormisdas, and (pp. 77 — 90) to his work, Commenlariut Ilitioricue 
rbich are extant only in the Latin version, the de. Ditdplinu in A dminitlraiione Saoramenti Poeni- 
ti|Ie does not appear ; and circumstances are not | tcntiac, fol. Paris 1651. 2. A d>o* wdt rdf pik- 
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Aovra i£ayoptG<rcu rhv iavrov nrcvpariKdr narfpa. 
Ad eos qui Peccatorum Cmfessionem Patri suo 
Spiritual* edituri sunt Sermo ; also given by Mori- 
nus (pp. 91 — 97). But Morinus himself doubts 
the genuineness of this work, and Oudin (l. c.) de- 
nies it altogether. 3. IIcpl pvravolas kw iyupa- 
rtlas koI xapdtvlas Adyos, Sermo de Poenitentia, 
Continentia, et Virginitate. This discourse is in 
some MSS. ascribed to Chrysostom, and is printed 
in the editions of his works by Morell, vol. i. p. 
809, and Savil, vol. vii. p. 641. 4. A070? irepl 

\p(v$(ncpo<priTuv ical if/euSoSiScurudAwy ued dQiwv 
aiptriKwr, Kcd irtpl <n)p*lwv rrjs ovvrtAelas rod 
cdeivos rodrov, Sermo de Pseudoprophetis et falsis 
Doctoribtu et impiis Haereticis , et de Signis Consum- 
mation** hujus Saeculi. This discourse, which is 
ascribed in some MSS. to Chrysostom, and printed 
in some editions of his works (vol. vii. p. 221, ed. 
Savil, who, however, regards it as spurious, vol. 
viii. ed. Montfhncon, in Spuriis , p. 72, or p. 701 in 
the reprint of Montfaucon's edition, Paris, 1836), is 
by Vossius, Petavius, Cave, and Assemani ascribed 
to John of Cappadocia. 5. De Sacramento Baptis- 
matt s ad Leatidrum Hisptdensem. This work, 
mentioned by Isidore of Seville ( De Scriptorib. 
Eccles. c. 26), is lost: it contained only a collection 
of passages from older writers on the subject of 
trine immersion. 6. Epistolarum ad diversos Li- 
her . This work, which is mentioned by Trithe- 
mius {De Ecdesiasticis Scriptoribus , c. 224), is also 
lost. 7. Praecepta ad Monachum quendum, extant 
in MS. in the Vatican Library at Rome, and in the 
King's Library at Paris. 8. TlapayycKiM 8ta- 
tftopot rots tlurrots, Admonitiones Dirersac ad 
Fideles. 

Beside the above writings, there is reason to 
think that John of Cappadocia is the author of a 
Kavovdpiov, Canonarium , describing the various 
depraved affections of the mind and the penance 
suitable to each, given by Morinus (ibid. pp. 101 
— 117). The work is in some MSS. entitled 
'lusdvvov fiovaxpv ual Siauovov, paOtfrov rou peyd- 
Aov BcuriAefov, otriuos 7} iwurvpia T iuvov 'YiraKorjs 
Kanordptor , , Joannis Monachi et diuconi , disci puli 
magni Basil ip cut cognomentum est Ohedientiae 
J'ilius , Canonarium t and some writers, as Morinus, 
Allatius, and Fabricate, distinguish this “Joannes, 
Discipulus Magni Basilii et Obedientiae Filius," 
from our John, but Assemani has shown that there 
is every reason to identify them. Natalis Alex- 
ander (Saec. x. and xi. pars iii. p. 571, apud Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 699, not. xx.) ascribes to 
John of Cappadocia the Epistola ad Caesarium 
Monachum, ascribed by others to Chrysostom, and 
celebrated for the testimony against transubstan- 
tiation contained in it: but his opinion appears to 
have been approved by few. (Cave, Hist. JAIL 
voL i. p. 54 1 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gf . vol. xi. p. 1 08, &c. ; 
Morinus, //. cc. f Assemani, Biblioth. Juris Oriett- 
tali s, vol. iii. pp. 479—542.) 

29. Carpatkius. [Carpathiua.] 

80. Cassianus. [Cassianus.] 

81. Charax (Xapa|), a Greek grammarian of 
unknown date, author of a little treatise on tfp 
Enclitics, commonly but erroneously entitled Tltpl 
twk hytcAtropirwr. It was first published in the 
collection of grammatical treatises entitled The- 
eaurus Comuoopiae et HorU Adonidi », panted by 
Aldus, fol. Venice, 1496. fo. 226, Ac.: and was 
again given among the pieces subjoined to the 
Diotkmhrium Graecum, printed by Aldus, fob Vo* 
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nice, 1524, and among tflbseaubjoined to .hhst* 
printed by Melchior Sessa and Petrus de Ravanis, 
fol. Venice, 1525. Yet, notwithstanding these? 
three editions, it is Scribed in the catalogue of. 
MSS. in the King's Library at Paris, as “ineditus” ; 
and was given, as if for the first time, by Iriarte 
in the Regia e Bibliothecae Matritensis Codices Graeci 
MSS. vol. i. p. 816, &c. There is another treatise 
of Joannes Charax, De Orihographia, extant in 
MS. Harles expresses his uncertainty whether 
the work printed by Aldus was tho^game as that 
given by Iriarte ; but a comparison of the two 
shpws their identity. Gesner suspects that the 
work riepl 8io\4ktwv, printed in the Thesaurus 
Comucopiae of Aldus, and usually ascribed to 
Joannes Philoponus [Philo pon us], is by Joannes 
Charax. 

32. Chrysoloras. [Chrysoloras.] * • 

33. Chrysostom us. [Chrysostom us.] 

34. ClNNAMUS. [ClNNAMUS.] 

35. Of Citrus (now Kitro or Kidros), in Mace- 
donia, the ancient Pydna. Joannes was bishop of 
Citrus about a. d. 1200. He wrote - ’Avoirpfereij 
irpds Ktavcrravrivov ' Apx^riaKovov Avjipaxiov rdv 
K aSaaiAav, Responsa ad Constantinum Cahasilum , 

A rchiepiscopum DyrraeMi, of which sixteen answers, 
with the questions prefixed, are given with a Latin 
version in the Jus Graeco- RomanuC* of Leun- 
clavius (fol. Frankfort, 1 596), lib. v. ^,32$. A 
larger portion of the Responsa is given Ijn the Sy- 
nopsis Juris Graeci of Thomas DiplouaticitU) (Diplo- 
vatisio). Several MSS. of the Responsa contain 
twenty-four answers, others thirty-two ; and Nic. 
Comnenus Papadopoli, citing the work in his Prae- 
notiones Mystagogicae , speaks of a hundred. In one 
MS. Joannes of Citrus has the surname of Dalas- 
sinus. Allatius, in bis De Consensu, and Contra 
ffottingerum , quotes if work of Joannes of Citrus, 
De Consuettu! inihus et Dogmaiibus Lattnorum. (Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. pp. 341, 590; Cave, Hist. 
Lilt. vol. ii. p. 279.) 

36. Climacus. [Climacus.] 

37. Codjdak. [Cobidas.] 

38. Of Constantinoplb, 1. [See No. 27.] , 

39. Of Constantinople, 2. [See below, Jo- 
annes, Jurists , No. 3.] 

40. Of Constantinople, 3. [See No. 28.] 

41. Of Constantinople, 4. or Joannes VI. in 
the list of patriarchs of that city. He was appointed , 
patriarch by the Emperor Philippicus Bardanef, 
a. d. 712, on account of his agreement with that 
emperor in his monothelite opinions, and in re- 
jecting the authority of the sixth oecumenical (third 
Cons tan tinopoliton ) council. Cyrus, the predecessor 
of Joannes, was deposed to make way for him.. 
According to Cave, Joannes was deposed not long 
after his elevation, in consequence apparently of the 
deposition of his patron Philippicus, and the eleva- 
tion of Artemius or Anastasius II. Theophanes 
does not notice the fate of Joannes, but records 
the elevation of his successor Germanua, metropo- 
litan of Cyzicus, to the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, a. d. 7 15. Joannes wrote ‘EwurroAi) updt 
Kwtrravrtvov top dyicircerou ndwav ’Pe&ptis dtroAo- 
ytrttnf, Epistola ad CondantinumSanctitsimumPa- 
pant Romanum Apologetica , in which he defiends cer- 
tain transactions of the reigu of Philippicus. Thie 
letter is published in the Concilia (voL ri. eoL 
1407, ed. Labbe ; vol. xii. col. 196, ed. Mansi)* 

It had previously been published in the dagfnriMp 
Novum of Comfcftfia, voL ii, p. 21), (Fabric. 

4 <4 
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"Grace, vol. xi. p. 152 ; Cave, Hist, Litt. vol. i. p. 
,619.) 

42. Of Constantinople, 5. [ Cam aterus.] 

4 A Of Constantinople, 6. [Calecas.] 

44. Of Constantinople, 7. A Joannes Con- 
stantinopolitanus, of whom nothing further is known, 
was the compiler of the first part of that division of 
the Collectanea of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
which bears the title II epl npeeSadiv, De Legatio- 
nibus. This first part was published by Fulvius 
Ursinus, 4t0w Antwerp, 1.582, with notes ; it was 
entitled ’Eac r&u TloAv€lov rov MryaAovoAcrou 
ix€o\cd wepl t peo’SftaSt', with an addition to t^e 
title; printed on the back, in Latin, Fragmenta ex 
Histoids quae non\ extant Dionysii Hal ica masse i, 
Diodori Siculi , Appiani Alexandrini, Dionys Cassii 
NicaeL, de J^egatiombus ; Dionys Lib. Ixxix. et Ixxx. 
imperfectus . Emendationes in Polybium. This 
copious title enumerates the contents of the work, 
and indicates their value. (Ursinus, Praefatio ; 
Fabric. BiU. Gr. vol*. viii. p. 7.) 

45. Cubidius. [Couidas.] 

46. Cucuzeles (KowcowfeAtfs or KouKovfreArj), 
a Greek musical composer of the later Byzantine 
period. Fabricius says he was a bishop of Euchaita 
or Eochaitae [see No. 58] ; but we do not know the 
authority for this assertion, and doubt its correct- 
ness. Various MSS. of his musical compositions 
are extant, in some of which he is designated simply 
4 palcrup, magister, in others that designation is 
prefixed to his name. Part of one of his pieces is 
given in an engraved plate to Martin Gerbert’s 
work De Cantu ct J\ tunica Sacra , vol. i. p. 587 ; 
and there is a notice of him in vol. ii. p. 7, of the 
same work. Joannes Cucuzeles is to be distinguished 
from Joasaph Cucuzeles, another Greek musical 
composer, of less reputation apparently, than Jo- 
annes. (Fabric. Bibl. GraeJbi ol. iii. p. 658 ; Ger- 
bert, L c.) 

47. Curopalata. [Scylitzes.] 

48. Cyparissiota (Ki/7rapi<r<ri«T7js), sumamed 
Sapiens or the Wise, an ecclesiastical writer, who 
lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century, not 
in the middle of the twelfth, as erroneously stilted 
by Labbe in his Chronobejia Brevis Ecclcsiaslicoru in 
Scriptorum. From indications in his own works 
they were, some of them at least, written after the 
year 1359. Cyparissiota was an opponent of 
Gregory Palamas [Palamah] and his followers 
(the believers in the light of Mount Thabor), 
and his principal publications had reference to 
that controversy. They compose a series of five 
treatises ; bat only the first and fourth books of the 
first treatise of the series, Palamiticarum Trans- 
greuionum Libri IV, have been published. They 
appeared, with a Latin version, in the Auctarium 
Noristimum of Comb6fis (Pars ii. pp. 68 — 105), 
and the Latin version was given in the Bibliot/teea 
Patrum (voL xxi. p. 476, &c„ ed. Lyon. 1677). 
Cyparissiota wrote alto ''Endtais <rrotx*"e9vis M<reuy 
btoKayutmv, Expoeitio Materiarum eorum quae de 
Deo a Theologis dicuntur. The work is divided 
into a hundred chapters, which are arranged in ten 
Decadet or portions of ten chapters each, from 
which arrangement the work is sometimes referred 
to by the simple title of Decadet. A Latin version 
of it by Franciscos Turrianus was published at 
Home in 4to, 1581 ; and was reprinted in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum (vol. xxi. 377, Ac). (Combbfis, 
Amctar. Novistim. pars ii. p. 105 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 

p. 507; Cave, Hist. Litt. Vgl. ii.. Appendix 
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by Gery and Wharton, p. 65 ; Oudin, De Scrip. 
toribus et Scriptis Ecclesiastids, vol. iii. col. 1 062.) 

49. Damascenus. [Damascenus.] 

50. Diacrinomknus. [See No. 2.] 

51. Diaconus et Rhetor (A iAkovos nal 'Pij* 
rcop), deacon of the great church (St Sophia) 
at Constantinople, about the end of the ninth cen- 
tury. He wrote Adyos eh rbv filor rov ty dytois 
varpbs rf/zwv ’I u<rr}<f> rov lipvoypdtpou, Vita S. Jo- 
sephi Hymnographi ; published in the Acta Sancto- 
rum, Aprilis (a. d. iii.), vol. i. ; a Latin version 
being given in the body of the work, with a learned 
Commentarius Praevius at p. 266, Ac., and the 
original in the Appendix, p. xxxiv. Allatius (De 
Psellis c. xxx ) cites another work of this writer 
entitled Tfs iaconds rq> ©«£ rijs irpsSrrfs rov dvdpd- 
irou ithdoewSy k. r. A., Quid est Consilium Dei in 
prima Hoininis Formations, <|c. The designation 
Joannes Diaconus is common to several mediaeval, 
writers ; as Joannes Galenus or Pediasmus, Joannes 
Hypatus, Joannes deacon of Rome (who comes 
not within our limits as to time), and Joannes 
Diaconus, a contemporary and correspondent of 
Geoige of Trebizond. [Georgius, No. 48.] ( Acta 
Sanctorum , l. c . : Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. x. p. 264, 
vol. xi. p. 654 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. Dissertatio /. 
p. 1 1 ; Oudin, De Scriptoribus et Scriptit Ecclesi- 
astic is, vol. ii. col. 335.) 

52. DoxiPATOR,orDoxoPATUR. [Doxipator.] 

53. Druxgakius, or Drungarias, or of Dr un- 
garia (Montfaucon gives the name 'hedevris rijs 
A povyyaplas, and expressly observes that it is so 
in the MS.), a contemporary of Cyril of Alexandria 
[CvgiLLUs], and probably one of his clergy. At 
the instigation of Cyril he undertook a com- 
mentary on Isaiah, which is extant in MS. The 
UpbAoyos, Praefatio , is given by Montfaucon in 
his A' ova Col/eclio Patrum , vol. ii. p. 350, and by 
Fabricius, Bibl. Grace, vol. viii. p. 663. Fabricius, 
in giving the author's name, omits the article before 
Apovyyapias. (Montfaucon, Fabricius, U. cc.) 

54. Of Egypt. [See Nos. 3, 5,46.] 

55. Ki.ekmo.syn arius the Almoner, patriarch 
of Alexandria early in the seventh century. He 
was appointed to the patriarchate in a. b. 606, or, 
according to some of our authorities, in a. d. 609 ; 
and was dead in or before A. D. 616. Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, ascribed to Joannes Elcemo- 
synarius the celebrated Epistola ad Caesar turn, 
which i9 by most Protestant critics, and by some 
Roman Catholics, ascribed to Chrysostom ; and 
which is appealed to as containing a clear declaration 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
eminence of Joannes is evidenced by the fact that 
three biographical accounts*of him were written ; one, 
not now extant, by JoannesMoschua|[Mo8CHU8]and 
Sophronius ; and a second by Leontius, bishop of 
Neapolis in Cyprus, of which a Latin version, mode 
in the ninth century by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
has been repeatedly printed. It is given, with a 
Commentarius Praevius, in tho. Acta Sanctorum of 
the Bollandists ( Januar . 23. vol. ii. p. 495). The 
third life is either by Symeon Metapnrastes, or by 
some older Greek writer: a Latin version of by 
Gentianus Hervetus, was published by Aloysius 
Li pp omani (De Vitit Sanctorum , a* d. 12 Nocttph . ), 
by Surius (De Probatit Sanctorum Vititt a. d. 28 
Januar.), and in the Ada Sanctorum of 4he Bol- 
landists (ut supra). (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 699, 
note xx. ; vol viii. p. 322, voLx. p. 262.) x 

56. Of Epiphaneia in Syria, a Byaantme hie- 
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tori an, who flourished toward the close of the sixth 
century. Evagrius Scholasticus, the ecclesiastical 
historian (/f. E. v. 14, sub fin.), speaks of him as 
his kinsman and townsman. Vossius, misled by 
tite latter expression of Evagrius, has considered 
Joannes as a native of Antioch instead of Epi- 
rhaneia. He wrote a history of the affairs of the 
Byzantine Empire, from the latter part of the reign 
of Justinian to the restoration of the Persian king 
Chosroes or Khosru II. by the Byzantine emperor 
Maurice. Evagrius says the history had not been 
published at the time his own work was written 
a. d. 593 or 594 [see Evagrius, No. 3.]. The 
history of Joannes has never been published ; a 
MS. of it, the only one known, is said to be in the 
library at Heidelberg. Joannes of Epiphaneia is 
sometimes improperly confounded with another 
writer, Joannes Rhetor [See below, No. 105J, who 
wrote a history of the times of Theodosius II., 
Mercian, Leo, and Zeno, and who is repeatedly 
quoted by Evagrius. (Valesius, Not. ad Evagr. 
II. E. i. 16 ; Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. i. p. 546 ; Vossius, 
De Histbricis Graeeis , iv. 20, sub fin.) 

57. Epiphanii Discipulus. A spurious life of 
Epiphanius of Constantia (orSalamis), in Cyprus 
[KpiPHANius],of which a Latin version was printed 
by Aloysius Lipomanus (De Vilis Sanctorum ), and 
Surius: (/A? Proltalis Sanctorum Vilis). and both 
the Greek original and a Latin version by Petavius, 
professes to be written in great part during the life of 
Epiphanius, by Joannes, a disciple of the Saint. 
Joannes, however, is represented as having died 
before the subject of his memoir, which was finished 
by another person. The piece was rejected -by the 
Boilandists as worthless. (Papebroche, in the 
Acta Sanctorum , Afaii 12, vol. iii. p. 37.) 

58. Of Euchaita or Euciiaitak or Euchania, 
a city of Ileleno-Pontus, which had received not 
long before (i. e. in tfie time of the emperor Joannes 
Zimisces) the name of Thcodoropolis ; it was not 
far from Amasia. Joannes was archbishop of Eu- 
chaita ( Vlrtrpowo\irris Edxatreuv). and lived in the 
time of the emperor Constantine X. Monomnchus 
(a. i>. 1042 — 1054), but nothing further is known 
of him. He was surnamed Maukopuh, Maupdxovs, 

i. e. “ Black foot." 

He wrote a number of iambic poems, sermons, 
and letters. A volume <. bis poems was published 
by Matthew Bust, 4to., Eton, 1610: the poems 
occupy only about 73 pp. small 4to., and were pro- 
bably written on occasion of the church festivals, 
as they are commemorative of the incidents of the 
life of Christ, or of the Saints. An Officium , or 
ritual service, composed by him, and containing 
three Canones or hymns, is given by Nicolaus Ray* 
aeus in his dissertation De Acolouthia Officii Ca- 
nonici. prefixed to the Acta Sanctorum, Junii , vol. 

ii. Joannes wrote also Vita S. Dorothei Junior is , 
given in the Acta Sanctorum , Junii. vol. i. p. 605, 
Ac. Various Sermons for the Church Festivals, 
and other works of his, are extant in MS. (Fabric. 
Dibl.Gr. vol viii. pp. 309, 627, &c., vol. x. pp. 221, 
226, vol. xi. p. 79 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. ii. p. 
139; Oudin, De Scriptor. et Scriptis Ecdes. vol. ii. 
col. 606 ; Acta Sanctorum. U . cc. ; Bust, Car/nina 
Jbdfcmh Euchaitensis . ) 

AOr Eugenicus. This name is sometimes given 
to Joahnbs the Deacon and Rhetorician. [See above 
No. 51.) 

6(1 Eugenicus (Edysrrutdt) was deacon and 
nomephylax of the great church at Constants 
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nople, and brother to the celebrated Marcus dr 
Mark Eugenicus, archbishop or Ephesus, one of 
the leaders of the Greeks at the councils of Fer- 
rara and Florence (a. d. 1438 — 39). [Suge- 
nicus, M.) Joannes also attended the council, and 
embraced the same side as his brother. He attempted 
to leave Italy during its session, but was brought 
back. He wrote: 1. An imbic poem of 25 lines, 
E is tiudva rov peydkov Xpvooardfiov, In imaginem 
magni Chrysostomi. 2. An iambic tetrastich, Els 
iravayidpiov, In Panagiarium. 3. TlpoOcwpta. Prae- 
fatio , i. e. to the Aethiopica of Heliodorus. [Heli- 
odorus IV., Romance Writer.) These three pieces 
were published by Bandini ( Catalog . Codd. Laur. 
Medic, vol. iii. col. 322, &c.) Several other works 
of Joannes Eugenicus are extant in MS., especially 
his Antirrheticum adversns Synodum Florentinum , 
quoted by Allatius in his work De Purgatorio. 
(Fabric. Dill. Gr. vol. xi. p. 653 ; Cave, Hist. 
Lilt. vol. ii. Appendix by Wharton and Gery, p. 
141.) 

61. Galenus (TaK^vds) or Pediasimus (Ile- 
5 idcripos) ; also called Pothus (TldBds), and Hy- 
patijs (s. Princefr) Philosophorum ("Tiraros 
rwv 4 n\o<r6(po>v). He was Chartophyl&x, keeper 
of the records of the province of Justiniana Prima, 
and of all Bulgaria, under the emperor Andronicus 
Palaeologus the Younger (a. n. 1328 — 1341). He 
was a man of varied accomplishments, as his works 
show, and the eminence which Tie attained among 
his countrymen is evinced by his title of “ Chief 
of the Philosophers.” He wrote ; 1. ’E£if7 els 
r-fjv rov &toKplrov Zvpiyya, Exegesis in Theocriti 
Syringcm. “This was first published by Henry 
Stephens innis smaller edition of Theocriti aliorum- 
que Puetarum Idyll ia. 12rao., Paris, 1579: it is re- 
printed in Kiessling^ edition of Theocritus, 8vo., 
Leipzig, 1819. 2. Smolia Gracca in Oppiani Halieu- 
tica s. De Piscibns. Harles thinks the scholia published 
by Conrad llittershusins with his edition of Oppian, 
8 vo., Leyden, 1597, are those of Joannes Galenus. 
3. n<5dos, Dcsiderium. a short iambic poem in two 
parts, respectively entitled Tit pi ywaueds Kauris, 
De Aftdierc mala, and Tifpl yvvaut&s dyaOrjs. De 
Muliere bona. These verses were first published 
by Lucas Holstenius in his edition of Demophili, 
<$v. Sententiae Morales. 12mo., Rome, 1638 ; and 
were reprinted by Gale in his Ojmscula Afythologica. 
Ethica. Physica. 8vo., Cambr. 1671 ; and by Fa- 
bricius in his Bibl. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 576, ed. vet. 
It is from the title of these verses that Joannes is 
thought to derive his surname of Pothus. 4. Ttspl 
ruv SclbtKa Adkuv rov 'HpanXlovs. De Duodeeim 
Ijaborcs Hercu/is. This piece was printed by 
Allatius in his Excerpta Varia Graecorum Sophix- 
tarum. 8vo., Rome, 1641. He gave it as the work 
of an anonymous author ; but Fabricius thinks it 
nmy be a work of Joannes Galenus, “forte Pe- 
diasimi” (liibl. Gr. vol. vi. p. 54). Joannes* 
other works are still in MS. : they consist, I, of 
commentaries and expositions of the Greek poets, 
as, 5. AUegoria Anagogica. in quatuor primos ve n- 
sus Lib. I V. I Had os. 6. E Is T0v ’HvioSov 0wyo- 
vlau dkkyyoplai. tnterpretatio AUegorica mi Hesiodi 
Theogmiam. 7. T^voXo'/la <ls n)v to 3 ’H<rid8oo 
donlia, Commentarius Grammaticus m Hesiodi Scu- 
tum. 8. AUegoria Tantali. 9. He wrote also • 
work on the science of allegorical interpretation, 
De triplici Ratione A llegoriae Fabularum Poeticarum , 
sc. Physica, Ethica, Thcologka. II. Philosophical 
and scientific works. 10. Exystes fit qftosdqyi 
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Aristotelis libros , especially on the Analytica prior a, 
11. Introductio and Scholia to the works of the 
Astronomer Cleomedes [Cleomedes]. Ilia other 
scientific works are, 12. Arithmeticarum Quacslio - 
nwn Expositio. 13. In quaedam Arithmetics loca 
obscura. 14. Temper pta sat ovroif/ts xe pi pyrpij 
crew* teal pepiapov yys, Geometria, et Compendium 
de Mensuratione et Divisione Terrae. 15. DeCttbo 
Duplicando. 16. Opusculum de Septem Planetis. 
17. De Symphoniis Musicis. III. Miscellaneous. 
Two other works of Joannes ; one, 1 8, apparently on 
canon law, De Consanguinitate ; and another, 1 9, 
possibly an allegorical commentary, De Norem 
Afusis, are also enumerated. (Fabric. Bibl, Gr. vol. 
vi. p. 371 ; vol. xi. p. 648, &c. ; Bandini, Catal. 
Codd. Laur. Medic, vol. ii. col. 95, 162.) 

62. Abbot of the monastery on Mount Gan us. 
[See No. 101.] 

63. Of Gaza, a Greek writer (grammaticus), of 

whose date nothing is known, except that he lived 
after the time of the Christian poet Nonnus [Non- 
nus], who may be placed in or just before the reign 
of Justinian I. John of Gaza appears to have 
imitated the style of Nonnus. He wrote : 1 . y E k- 
tppaais tov KoapuKov x I vclkos rov iv> Tdfp rj iv 
‘Amoxeltu Tabellae Universi Ecplirasis , an iambic 
poem of 701 lines, published by Janus Rutgersius 
in his Variae Lections , 4to., Leyden, 1618, pp. 98, 
&C. 2. Tlepl *Apxato\oryia$ y De Antiquitulibus, ex- 

tant in MS., and quoted by Du Cange in his notes 
to Zonaras. (Rutgersius, Var. Led. 1. c. ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. p. 610, vol. xi. p. 653.) 

64. Gkometra, the Geometer ( TeupdTpys ), 

called also Protothronus (TlpwrdOpoyos), a Greek 
writer, of whose date nothing is accurately known. 
Comblfis, in the Notitia Scriptorum in the first vol. 
of bis Bibliotheca Concionatoriq, places him in the 
ninth or tenth century. Oudin places him in the 
eleventh century. He is quoted by Macarius 
Cbrysocephalus (Ciirvsocephalus Macarius], 
whom some critics place in the thirteenth, others in 
the fourteenth century, in his Catena in Matthaeum. 
He wrote, 1. Epigramma in S. Crucem, published 
by Allatius in his Excerpta Varia Graecorum 
Sophistarum, 8vo., Rome, 1641. 2. Mctaphrasis 

Canticorum S. Scripturae, or Odaruni (s. Cunticorum) 
Ecclesiae Metaphrasis; a paraphrase in iambic verse 
of nine songs from the 0. and N. T. ; published 
by Bandini in his Catal. Codd. Laur. Medic, vol. i. 
p. 65, See. 3. "Vpvoi 8' sis rjjy vxtpaylav 0eoTOKoy, 
Ilymni quatuor Elegiaci in S. Virginem , with a 
short Corollarium or epilogue, in iambic verse. 
These hymns which, from each distich beginning 
with the word Xdip* , are sometimes referred to by 
tb* descriptive term Xaiptr i<rpol, were published 
b/ Fed. Morel, with* a Latin version, 8vo., Paris, 
1591, and were reprinted in the Corpus Poetarum 
Graecorum, fol. Geneva, 1614, vol. ii. p. 746; in 
the Appendix (or A velarium ) Bibliothecae Pat ram 
of Ducaeus, vol. ii. fol. Paris, 1624 ; and in the 
Bihlioth. Patruiti , vol. xiv. p. 439, Ac., Paris, 1654. 
In this last work they are followed by a Hymnus 
Alphabetic vs, the authorship of which is uncertain. 
4. ’Eir rypdppara rerpicrrix* IjOiud (Sv t) lxiypa<fn) 
riapdStuTos, Parddisus Teirastichorum Moralium et 
Piorum. These poems, ninety-nine in number, are 
commonly stud to have been first published by Fed. 
Morel, 8vo., Paris, 1595 ; but Oudin says they 
were published at Venice, 4to., 1563. They were 
reprinted with the Ilymni in S. Virginem , in the Ap- 
pendix of Ducaeus, and in the Biliatk. Patrum of 
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1654. Joannes Geometra wrote several sermons 
and poems extant in MS. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr, vol. 
viii. pp. 625. 676, vol. x. p. 130 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. 
vol. ii. Disc. 1 ma. p. 10; Oudin, De Scriptor. et 
Scrtpiis Eccles. vol. ii. coL 615.) 

65. Glycks, Glyckub, Glycib, or Glycas. 
[Glycib.] 

66. Grammaticus. [Philoponus.] 

67. Hierosolymitanus. [See Nos. 72 to 76.] 

68. IIypatub ( s . Princkps) Philosophorum. 
[See No. 61 and No. 78.] 

69. Jacobitarum Patriarch a, a Latin version 
of a letter of Joannes, patriarch of the Egyptian 
Jacobites, to Pope Eugenius (a. d. 1431 to 1447)* 
in reply to a letter of the Pope to him, is given in 
the Concilia , vol. xiii. col. 1201, ed. Labbe ; Cave, 
Hist. Lift. vol. ii.. Appendix, p. 151. 

70. Janopulus. [Janopulus.] 

71. Jejunator. [See No. 27*j 

72. Of Jerusalem (1 ), was originally a monk ; 
but little is known of his history till A. d. 386, 
when he was elected to succeed Cyril [Cyrillcs, 
St. of Jerusalem] as bishop of Jerusalem. He 
was then not much more than thirty years of age. 
(Hieron. Epist. lxxxii. 8). Some speak of him as 
patriarch, but Jerusalem was not elevated to tho 
dignity of a patriarchate until the following cen- 
tury. Joannes was a jnan of insignificant per- 
sonal appearance (Hieron. Lib. contra Joan. c. 
10), and Jerome, who was disposed to disparage 
him, thought him a man of small attainments : 
he acknowledges, however, that others gave him 
credit for eloquence, talent, and learning (Hieron. 
Lib. contra Joan. c. 4) ; and Theodoret calls him a 
man worthy of admiration (//. E. v. 35). He was 
acquainted, at least in some degree, with the He- 
brew and Syriac languages, but it is doubtful if ho 
was acquainted with Latin. He is said to have been 
at one period an Arian, or to have sided with the 
Arums when they were in the ascendant under the 
emperor Valens (Hieron. Lib. contra? Joan. c. 4, 8 ): 
Jerome hints that there were other reports current 
to his discredit, but as he does not state what were 
the charges against him, there is some difficulty in 
judging whether they had any other origin than 
the malice of his opponents. 

For eight years after his appointment to the 
bishopric, he was on friendly terms with Jerome, 
who was then living a monastic life in Bethlehem 
or its neighbourhood : but towards the close of 
hat period, strife was stirred up by Epiphanius of 
Houston tia (or Salamis) in Cyprns, who came to 
Palestine to ascertain the truth of a report which 
had reached him, that the obnoxious sentiments of 
)rigcn were gaining ground under the patronage 
of Joannes [Epiphanius]. The violence with 
which Epiphanius preached against Origenism, and, 
by implication, against Joannes, provoked at first 
merely contempt for what Joannes regarded as the 
revilings of a dotard ; and Joannes contented him- 
self with sending .his* archdeacon to advise him to 
eave off such preaching (Hieron. Lib. contra Jodn. 
c. 1 4). The matter, however, produced serious re- 
nits ; for Epiphanius, failing to induce Joannes 
pointedly to condemn Origenistn, roused against 
lim the fierce and intolerant spirit of Jerome and 
he other solitaries of Bethlehem : and in his ardour 
proceeded to the irregular step of ordaining Pan- 
iniaims, the younger brother of Jerome, as deacon 
and presbyter. The ordination, however, tdok 
place, not in the diocese of Jerusalem, but In the 
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adjacent one of Eleutheropolis. This irregular pro- 
ceeding either roused Joannes, or served him as a 
pretext for anger, and he exclaimed against Epi- 
phanius, and resorted to severe measures for quelling 
the contumacious spirit of the monks of Bethlehem ; 
and even endeavoured to procure the banishment 
of Jerome. His opponents, however, were not to 
be daunted ; Epiphanius wrote a letter to Joannes 
(about a. d. 394), which Jerome translated into 
Latin, affirming that the real cause of the differ- 
ence was the leaning of Joannas to Origenism, 
justifying the ordination of Paulinian, and solemnly 
warning Joannes against that heresy. The letter 
appears among the Epistolqc of Jerome (No. 60 
in the older editions, No. 110 in the edit, of Mar- 
tianay, No.51 in the edition of Vallarsi). Joannes 
did not reply to Epiphanius, but addressed an 
apologetic letter to Theophilus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who, with considerable difficulty, effected a 
reconciliation between Joannes and Jerome, perhaps 
about a. d. 400. Rufinus had in this quarrel been 
the supporter of Joannes, who afterwards requited 
his services by writing to Pope Anastasius in his 
behalf, when Rufinus, then in Italy, was accused 
of heresy. The reply of Anastasius is given in the 
Concilia (vol. ii. coL 1194, ed. Labbe, vol. iii. col. 
943* ed. Mansi). 

Whether Joannes really cherished opinions at 
variance with the orthodoxy of that time, or only 
exercised toward those who held them a forbearance 
and liberality which drew suspicion on himself ; 
he was again involved in squabbles with the sup- 
porters of orthodox views. He was charged with 
favouring Pelagius, who was then in Palestine, and 
who was accused of heresy in the councils of Jerusa- 
lem and Diospolis (a. d. 4 15), but was in the latter 
council acquitted of the charge, and restored to the 
communion of the church. The followers of Pelagius 
are represented as acting with great violence against 
Jerome. Jerome applied for the support and coun- 
tenance of Pope Innocent I. (a. d. 402 — 417), who 
accordingly wrote to Joannes (Innocentii Epistol. 
3, apud Labbe, Concilia , vol. ii. col. 1316 ; Mansi, 
Concil. vol. iii. col. 1125), with whom Augustin 
also remonstrated ( Epistola , 252, ed. vett., 179, ed. 
Caillau, Paris, 1842) on the favour which he showed 
to Pelagius. Augustin's letter is, however, re- 
spectful and courteous, and he has elsewhere re- 
cognised Joannes as connected with himself in 
the unity of the faith ( Contra Lilt. PetUliani , 
ii. 117). In the struggle of Joannes of Con- 
stantinople, better kuown as Chrysostom, against 
his enemies, Joannes of Jerusalem had taken his 
part, and Chrysostom in his exile (a. d. 404) ac- 
knowledged his kindness in a letter still extant 
(Chrysostom, Epist. 88, Opera, vol. iii. p. 640, 
ed. Bened. lma. p. 771, ed. 2da. Paris, 1838). 
Joannes died a. d. 416 or 417. (Hieronymus, 
Epistolas, 60, 61, 62. ed. Vet. 39, 110, ed. 
Benedictin. 51, 82, and Liber Contra Joan, 
lerosolymit. ed. Vallarsi, to which the references 
in die course of the article have been made ; Chry- 
sostom. Augustin. U. cc . ; Socrates, H. E. v. 15; Sozo- 
raen. H. E. vii. 14 ; Tillemont, Mi moires, vol. xii. 
passim; Cave, Hist. IJtt. voL i. p. 281 ; Floury, //ts- 
toire Eoclisiastique , vol. iv. p. 634. Ac., vol. v. p. 1 26, 
414, Ac. 447 ; Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 386, Ixvi. ; 
391, xlv. ; 892, xliL — xlvii. ; 393, ii. — xxi. ; 399, 
xxxviii. ; 402, xxvi. — xxx. ; 415, xix. — xxiv. ; 416, 
xxxi. xxxii. xxxv. ; Pagi, Critic* in Baron. An- 
nales, aim. 416, xxxv. ; CeilJicr, Auteurs Sacris, 
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I vol. x. p. 87, Ac.; Le Quien, Oriens Christianas, vol. 
iii. col. 161.) 

Joannes wrote, according to Gennadius (De Viris 
Illustr. c. 30), Adversus Obtrectatores sui Studii 
Liber , in which he showed that he rather admired 
the ability than followed the opinion of Origen. 
Fabricius and Ceillier think, and with apparent 
reason, that this work, which is lost, was the 
apologetic letter addressed by Joannes to Theo- 
philus of Alexandria. No other work of Joannes 
is noticed by the ancients : but in the seventeenth 
century two huge volumes appeared, entitled, 
Joannis Nepotis Sylvani , Hierosolym. Episcopi 
XLIV. Opei a omnia quae hactenus incognita , ro- 
per iri potuerunt : in unum collecta , suoque Auc- 
tori et Auctoritati tribus Vindiciarum libris asserta , 
per A. R. P. Petrum Wastelium , fob Brussels, 
1643. The Vindiciae occupied the second volume. 
The works profess to be translated from the Greek, 
and are as follows : 

1 . Liber de Institutione priniorum Monachorum , 
in Lege Vetcri exortorum et in Nova perseverantium , 
ad Caprasium Monachum. Jnterprete Aymerico 
Patriarcha Antiocheno. This work is mentioned 
by Trithemius (apud Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. x. p.526) 
as “ Volumen insigne de principio et profectu or- 
dinis Carmelitici,” and is ascribed by him to a 
later Joannes, patriarch of Jerusalem in the eighth 
century. It is contained in several editions of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum (in which work indeed it seems 
to have been first published, vol. ix. Paris, foL 
1589), and in the works of Thomas a Jesu, the 
Carmelite (vol. i. p. 416, &c. fol. Colon. 1684). Its 
origin has been repeatedly discussed ; and it is 
generally admitted, except by the Carmelites, to 
be the production of a Latin writer, and of much 
later date than our Joannes. 2. In strutagemata 
Bead Jobi Libri III., a commentary on the first 
three chapters of the book of Job, often printed in 
Latin among the works of Origen, but supposed to 
belong neither to him nor to Joannes. 3. In S. 
Mattluieum , an imperfect commentary on the Gospel 
of Matthew, usually printed under the title of Opus 
imjser/ectum in Matthaeum , among the works of 
Chrysostom, in the Latin or Graeco-Latin editions 
of that father ; but supposed to be the work of 
some Arian or Anomoean, about the end of tho 
sixth, or in the seventh century. 4. Fragmenta esc 
Commentario ad prima Capita XI. S. Marti, cited 
by Thomas Aquinas ( Catena Aurea ad Evang.) as 
a work of Chrysostom. 5. Fragmenta ex Com- 
mentario in Lucam, extant under the name of 
Chrysostom, partly in the editions of his works, 
partly in the Latin version of a Greek Catena 
its Lucam published by Corderius, fol. Antwerp, 
1628 ; and partly in the Catena Aurea of Thomas 
Aquinas. 6. HomUiae LX I 1 1., almost all of them 
among those published in the works of Chrysos- 
tom. There is no good reason for ascribing anv of 
these works to Joannes ; nor are they, in met, 
ascribed to him, except by the Carmelites. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr, vol. ix. p. 299, vol. x. p. 525, Ac. ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt, vol. i. p. 281, &c. ; Lupin, jVos- 
t tile Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecdisiastiques^ vol. 
iii. p. 07, ed. Paris, 1690.) 

73. Of Jerusalem (2). A synodical letter of 
Joannes, who was patriarch of Jerusalem early in 
the sixth century, and his suffragan bishops assem- 
bled in a council at Jerusalem a. n. 617 or 518, to 
Joannes of Constantinople [Joannes Cappadox 
I. No. 27}, is given in the CoucUim (voL v* cel. 
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187* &c., ed. Labbe, vol. viii. col. 1067, ed. 
Mansi.) 

74. Of Jerusalem (3). Three extant pieces 

relating to the Iconoclastic controversy bear the 
name of Joannes of Jerusalem, but it is doubtful 
how far they may be ascribed to the same author. 
1. 'loaawov eCAaSeerrdrov rod 'lepotroAvpirou po- 
yaxou Anfyrf<rir y Joannis Hierosolymitani revercnd- 
issimi Monaehi Narration a very brief account of 
the origin of the Iconoclastic movement, published 
by Comb4fis among the Scriptores post Theopluxnem, 
fbl. Paris, 1685, and reprinted at Venice a. n. 
1729, as part of the series of Byzantine historians; 
and is also included in the Bonn edition of that 
aeries. It is also printed in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
of Gallandius, vol. xiii. p. *270. 2. AiaAoyos arr)\i- 
rtvrucds ytvdpevos Kapi kkttuv Kal 6pdo56£wr 
Hai k66ov Kal fijAov ixdrrwv e^7X 0V r *> v 

evavrlwv rijs Kiorevs Kal rrjs SiSaoKaAias rcSu 
ayittiv koI SpOoSSfav ijp&v KariptoVy Disceptatio 
inveetiva quae haJbita est a Fidelibus et Orthodoxis , 
Studiumqne ae Zelurn habentibus ad confutandos ad- 
versaries Fidei atque Doctrinae sanctorum orthodox- 
orumque Patrum nostrorutn, first published by 
Combe fis in the Scriptores post Theophanem as the 
work <of an anonymous writer, and is contained in 
the Venetian, but not in the Bonn edition of the 
Byzantine writers. It is also reprinted by Gal- 
landius (ut sup. p. 352) as written by “Joannes 
Damascenus,” or “ Joannes Patriarcha Hierosoly- 
mitanus,” some MSS. giving one name and others 
giving the other. Gallandius considers that he is 
called Damascenus, from his birth-place. The 
author of this Invective is to be distinguished from 
,the more celebrated Joannes Damascenus [Damas- 
cene], his contemporary, to whom perhaps the 
transcribers of the MSS., in prefixing the name 
Damascenus, intended to ascribe the work. 3. 
*lm ivvov povaxoS Kal KpeoSurepou rov Aapaartcqvov 
A iyos droSetKTtKds Kepi rwv dylwv Kal oeirruv 
tucitwVy Kpbs irarras Xpamavods Kal irpds rd v 
fkurt\4a KuvaravrTvov rov KaSaAivov Kal irpds 
K&vras aiptriKovs, Joannis Damasceni Monaehi ac 
Presbyteri Oratio demonstratioa de saervt ac vene- 
randis Imagiuibus, ad Christianas omnes , adversusque 
Jmperatorem Constuntinum Cabalinum. The title 
is given in other MSS. ’EinflToAi) 'hoavvov 'I epo- 
ookiptsv itpxisvuTKOKOVy k. r. A., Ejnstola Joannis 
Hierosolymitasn Arc/uepiscopi, &c. The work was 
first printed in the A uctarium Novum of Com fis, 
vol. ii. fol. Paris, 1648, and was reprinted by 
Gallandius (ut sup. p. 358, dec.). Fabricius is dis- 
posed to identify the authors of Nos. 1 and 3 ; and 
treats No. 2 as the work of another and unknown 
writer ; but Gallandius, from internal evidence, 
endeavours to show that Nos. 2 and 3 are written 
by one person, but that No. i. is by a different 
writer; and this seems to be the preferable opinion. 
He thinks there is also internal evidence that No. 3 
was written in the year 770, and was subsequent 
to No. 2. (Fabric. Bibl. Or. voL vii. p. 682 ; Gal- 
landius, Bibl. Patrum , vol. xiii Prolegomena , c. 10, 
15.) 

75. Of Jerusalem (4), patriarch of Jerusalem, 
author of a life of Joannes Damascenus, Bios rov 
iolov warpbs ijptSv *1 wdvvov rod AapaaKTivov <rvy- 
yptupelt Kapd 'ludwov irarpufpxov 'lepoooAvpuVy 
Vita saneti Patris nostri Joannis Damasceni a Joanne 
Patriarcha Hierosolymitano conscripta. The life is a 
translation from the Arabic, or at least founded upon 
an Arabic biography; and was written a considerable 
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time after the death of Damascenus, which occurred 
about a. n. 756, or perhaps later [Damascene 
Joannes], and after the cessation of the Icono- 
clastic contest, which may be regarded as having 
terminated on the death of the emperor Theophilus, 
a. n. 842. But we have no data for determining 
how long after these events the author lived. Le 
Quien identifies him with a Joannes, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who was burnt alive by the Saracens in 
the latter part of the reign (a. d. 963 — 969) of 
Niccphorus Phocas, upon suspicion that he had 
excited that emperor to attack them. (Cedrenus, 
Cumpend. p. 661, ed. Paris, vol. ii. p. 374, ed. 
Bonn.) The life of |loannes Damascenus was first 
published at Rome, with the orations of Damasce- 
nus, De Sacris Imaginibusy 8vo. Rome, 1553: it was 
reprinted at Basel with the works of Damascenus a.d. 
1575 ; and in the Acta Sanctorum Muii (a. d. 6), 
vol. ii. (the Latin version in the body of the work, 
p. 1 1 1, Ac., and the original in the Appendix, p. 
723, &c.) ; and in the edition of the works of 
Damascenus by Le Quien, voL i. fol. Paris, 1712. 
The Latin version is given (a. d. vi. Maii) in the 
Vitae Sanctorum of Lippomani, and the De Pro- 
batis Sanciortun Vitis of Surius. (Le Quien, Jo. 
Damasceni Opera , note at the beginning of the 
Vita S. Jo. Damasc. ; and Oriens ChristianuSy vol. 

iii. p. 466 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. ix. pp. 686, 689, 
vol. x. p. 261 ; Cave, Hist. LiU. vol. ii. p. 29.) 

76. Of Jerusalem (5). There are several 
works extant in MBS. in different libraries, the 
authors of which are called Joannes Hierosolymi- 
tanus, especially two works apparently by the same 
writer on the points of controversy between the 
Greek and Latin churches, 1 . *1 wdvvov Uarpiap- 
Xov rwv 'lepoooAvpwv A by os diaAfirr tubs per a 
nvos A arlvou <piAo<r6<pov &v tKoijoaro 4v ‘lepooo- 
Avpois irepl rwv afrvptovy Joannis Patriarchae 
Hicrasol ymitani Disputatio de AzymiSy quam is in 
tirbe Hierosolymitana cum philosopho quodarn Latino 
habuit. 2. Joannes Patriarcha Hieroso/ymitanusy 
de Sj/iritu Sando. Whether the work described as 
Joannis Patriarchae H icrosol ymituni Liber contra 
Latinos (Catalog. AfStorum Angliae et HiberniaCy 
vol. ii. pars L p. 358, No. 9121) is one of the fore- 
going works or a different one we have no means 
of ascertaining. The date of the writer is uncer- 
tain. Oudin fixes him early in the fifteenth cen* 
tury, when the projects of union between the two 
churches had revived and inflamed the controversies 
between them. (Cave, Hist. LiU. vol. ii. Dissert 
Prima, p. 1 1 ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 656 ; Oudin, 
de Siriptor. et Scriptis Eccles. vol. iii. col. 2366.) 

77. Josephus. Theodoret (Dissert. MS. in 
Prophetas et EditioneSy and Quaestio xxiv. in Eocod. 
and Quaestio a. in Josuam ) mentions a Joannes 
Josephus (’I* vdvvqs 'Uhospros) as having revised the 
Septungint. Hody thinks it probable that he was 
the same as Josephus, a Christian [Josephus, No. 
12], and author of a work extant in MS., entitled 
"YTropvrftmKov, Hypomnesticum s. Commonitoriumy 
whom Cave ( Hist. LiU. vol. L p. 397) places in the 
year 420. ( Hody, de Biblior. Tesrtibus Origmalibus , 

iv. 3. § 3 ; U sher, de Edit. LXX. Interprets c. vii. 
p. 78 ; Hottinger, Dissertatumum Theologico-Philo- 
tof/icarum Fasciculusy Die. III. c. lx. 9 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. iii. p. 715 ; Cave, 4 c.) 

78. Italus (TroAds), a philosopher and here- 
siarch in the reign of Alexis or Alexius I. Cora- 
nenus (a. o. 1081— -1118) and his predecessors, 
derived his name from the country of his birth, 
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Italy. He was the son of an Italian, who engaged 
as an auxiliary in an attempt of the Sicilians to 
withdraw from their subjection to the Byzantine 
emperor, and took with him his son, then a child, 
who thus spent his early years, not in the schools, 
but the camp. When the Byzantine commander, 
George Maniaces, revolted against Constantine X. 
[Georgius, Historical, No. 15], a. d. 1042, the 
father of Italus fled back to Italy with his son, 
who after a time found his way to Constantinople. 
He had already made some attainments, especially 
in logic. At Constantinople he pursued his studies 
under several teachers, and last under Michael 
Psellus the younger ; with whom, however, he soon 
quarrelled, not being able, according to Anna 
Comnena, to enter into the subtleties of his phi- 
losophy, and being remarkable for his arrogance 
and disputatious temper. He is described as 
having a commanding figure, being moderately 
tall and broad-chested, with a large head, a 
prominent forehead, an open nostril, and well- 
knit limbs. lie knew the Greek language well, 
but spoke it with a foreign accent. He acquired 
the favour of the emperor Michael I)ucas (a. d. 
1071 — 1078) and his brothers ; and the emperor, 
when he was contemplating the recovery of the 
Byzantine portion of Italy, counting on the attach- 
ment of Italus, and expecting to derive advantage 
from his knowledge of that country, sent him to 
Dyrrachium ; but having detected him in some acts 
of treachery, he ordered him to be removed. Italus. 
aware of this, fled to Rome ; from whence, by 
feigning repentance, he obtained the emperor’s per- 
mission to return to Constantinople, where he fixed 
himself in 4he monastery of Pege. On the banish- 
ment of Psellus from the capital (a. d. 1077\ 
and his enforced entrance on a monastic life, 
Italus obtained the dignity of "Yira-ros twu 4>iAo- 
o6<puv. or principal teacher of philosophy ; and 
filled that office with great appearance of learn- 
ing ; though he was better skilled in logic and 
in the Aristotelian philosophy than in other parts 
of science, and had little acquaintance with gram- 
mar and rhetoric. He was passionate, and rude in 
disputation, not abstaining even from personal vio- 
lencej; but eager to acknowledge his impetuosity, 
and ask pardon for it, when the fit was over, llis 
school was crowded with pupils, to whom he ex- 
pounded the writings of Proclus and Plato, Iam- 
blichus, Porphyry, and Aristotle. H is turbulence and 
arrogance of spirit seem to have been infectious ; 
for Anna Comnena declares that many seditious 
persons \rvpauvovs) arose among his pupils ; but 
theio names she could not remember : they were, 
however, before the accession of Alexis. The dis- 
turbances which arose from the teachings of Italus 
attracted the emperor's attention apparently soon 
after his accession ; and by his order, Italus, after 
a preliminary examination by Isaac, the sebasto- 
<xator, the brother of Alexis, was cited before an ec- 
clesiastical court. Though protected by the patriarch 
Eustratius, whose favour he had won, he narrowly 
.escaped death from the violence of the mob of 
Constantinople ; and he was forced publicly and 
bareheaded to retract and anathematize eleven pro- 
positions, embodying the obnoxious sentiments 
which he was charged with holding. Cave places 
these transactions in A. d. 1084. He was charged 
with teaching the transmigration of souls, with 
holding some erroneous opinions about ideas, and 
with ridiculing the use of images in worship ; and 
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he is said to have succeeded in diffusing his heresies 
among many of the nobles and officers of the palace* 
to the great grief of the orthodox emperor. Not- 
withstanding his enforced retractation, he still con- 
tinued to inculcate his sentiments, until, after a 
vain attempt by the emperor to restrain him, ho 
was himself sentenced to be anathematized ; but as 
he professed repentance, the anathema was not 
pronounced publicly, nor in all its extent He 
afterwards fully renounced his errors, and made the 
sincerity of his renunciation manifest. The above 
account rests on the authority of Anna Comnena 
(Alexias, v. 8, 8, pp. 143 — 149, ed. Paris, pp. 115 
— 119, ed. Venice, vol. i. pp. 256 — 267, ed. Bonn)* 
whose anxiety to exalt the reputation of her father, 
and her disposition to disparage the people of West- 
ern Europe, prevents our relying implicitly on her 
statements, which, however, Le Beau (Bas Empire^ 
liv. Ixxxi. 49) has adopted to their full extent. The 
anathema pronounced on his opinions is published 
in the Greek ecclesiastical book T 'pu&Stov, Triodium 
(Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. Dissertatio Secunda, p. 38), 
and from this it is inferred by Du Cange (Nota in 
A mute Comn. Atexiad.), that bis views were not dis- 
similar to those of the western heretic Abailard. 
Some works of Italus are extant in MS. 1. *E *r« 
56 a e is els Siatpopa ^qr^fiara^ Expositiones in varias 
ijuas vurii proposuerunt Quaesticmes , Cupp, xciiu a. 
Responsa ad xciii. Quaestiones philosophicas Mixed- 
lamas. The questions were proposed chiefly by the 
emperor Michael Ducas and his brother Andronicus. 
2. ''EkSoctis eis rd Toirucd, Expositio Topicorum 
Aristotelis. 3. IUpJ SiaAeicriKrjs, De Dialectica. 4. 
MeQoSos f>T)TopiK7)s ixdodeiaa Hard auvotyw, Me- 
thodus Synoptica Rheforicae , an art of which Anna; 
Comnena says he \yas altogether ignorant. 5 
Epitome A ristotdis de Interpretations. 6. Orationes. 
7. Synopsis quinque vocum Porphyrii. ( Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. vol. iii. pp. 213, 217, vol. vi. p. 131, vol. xi. pp. 
646, 652 ; Cave, Hist. Litt . vol. ii. p. 154 ; Oudin, 
Commentar. de Scriptorib. et Scriptis Ecclesiasticis , 
vol. ii. col. 760; Lambecius, Commentar. de Bibliotk. 
Caesar, ed. Kollar. lib. iii. col. 411, seq. note A.) 

79. Laurentius or Lydus (the Lydian), or 
of Philadelphia, or more fully Joannes Lau- 

RENTIU8 of PHILAD£LPHIt,theLYDIAN (’iftxfvPTjr 
A avpivrios 4>i\a5e\<ptvs 6 Au5<fs), a Byzantine 
writer of the sixth century. He was bom at 
Philadelphia, in the ancient Lydia, and the Roman 
province of Asia, a. d. 499. His parents appear 
to have been of a respectable family, and of con- 
siderable wealth. At the age of twenty-one (a. d. 
511) he went to Constantinople, and after deliber- 
ation determined to enter the civil service of the 
government as a “ memorialis ; ** and either while 
waiting for a suitable vacancy, or in the intervals 
of his official duties, studied the Aristotelian), and a 
little of the Platonic, philosophy, under Agapius, 
the disciple of Proclus. By the favour of his 
townsman Zoticus, praefect of the praetorium under 
the emperor Anastasias I., he was appointed a 
tachygraphus or notarius, in the office of the prae- 
fect, in which office his cousin Ammianus had 
already obtained considerable advancement ; and 
though tho pracfecture of Zoticus lasted little more 
than a year, he put Joannes in the way of making 
1000 aurei, without any transgression of justice or 
moderation. Joannes gratefully addressed a poet- 
ical panegyric to his patron, which obtained from, 
the latter a reward of an aureus per line. The 
kindness of some official persons (Joannes call* 

u <4 4 
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them “ ab actis”) to whom Zoticus recommended 
him, procured for him, without purchase (a most 
unusual thing) the post of primus chartularius in 
their office, which he held with several other employ- 
ments, labouring most assiduously in the fulfilment 
of his duties. During this period Zoticus, at the 
suggestion of Joannes' cousin, Ammianus, obtained 
for hjm a wife of pre-eminent modesty and consider- 
able wealth. He concluded his official career in the 
office of matricularius or cornicularius, which was 
formerly so profitable as to be conferred as the 
reward of long service in subordinate situations ; 
but the circumstances of the times and the ne- 
cessities of the state had diminished the emoluments 
of the office, so that Joannes was by no means 
satisfied with the pecuniary results of this long- 
coveted climax of forty years’ service. The disap- 
pointment of his hopes in this respect was, however, 
somewhat alleviated by marks of distinction, and 
flattering testimonials of his literary attainments. 
The latter part of his life seems to have been 
wholly devoted to literature ; and he received two 
literary appointments from the emperor Justinian 
I., one to compose and deliver a panegyrical address 
to the emperor, in the presence of the chief persons 
of the capital ; the other to write a history of the 
Persian war or campaign, in which the enemy suf- 
fered a signal repulse before Dam. The foregoing 
particulars are gathered from Joannes’ own state- 
ments (De Magistratibus, iii. 2G — 30 ; comp. Hase, 
de Joanne Lydo ejusque Scriptis Commentaries). 

Joannes obtained reputation as a poet (De Ma- 
gistrat. c. 27, 29), but his poetical compositions are 
all lost. His encomium on Zoticus and his com- 
plimentary address to Justinian are also lost ; as 
%ell as his history of the Persian war, if ever it 
was finished, which is not certain. His works, of 
which many parts are extant, were all written in 
his old age, and are: 1. n«pl pr\vuv avyypatp^, 
De Mensibu, s Liber , of which there are two epitomae 
or summaries and a fragment extant. 2. Flfpl 
dpx*y TVS ’Pwpaluv iroAtrelas , or Tltpl apx&v 
sroAtTurav, De Afagistratibus Reipublicae Romanae 
(s. De Magistratibtis Politicis) Libri tres. 3. Ilepl 
tioavpttdv, De O stent is, the last written of his 
works. The work de Afensibns is an historical 
commentary on the Roman calendar, with an ac- 
count of its various festivals, their occasion and 
mode of celebration, derived from a great number 
of authorities, most of which have perished. Of 
the two summaries of this curious work, the larger 
one is by an unknown hand, the shorter one by 
Maximus Planudes. They were both published 
by Nicolaus Schow (the shorter one inserted in 
brackets in the course of the larger), 8vo. Leipzig, 
1794, with a fragment, Ilepl atiapav, De Terrae 
Afotibu s, of the work De Ostentis. The Epitomae 
in a revised text, and with the addition of a Latin 
version and variorum notes, were published by 
Roether, 8vo. Leipzig and Darmstadt, 1827. The 
work De Afagistratibus was thought to have 
perished, with the exception of a few glosses given 
anonymously in the Glossarium ad Scriptores 
Mediae atque Infimae Graecitatis of Du Cange : 
for an extract, given as if from it, by Lambecius, 
in his Animadversions* in Codinutn (p. 208, ed. 
Paris), is really from the De Mensibu*. Rut in or 
about 1785 a MS. (known as the Codex Cnseo- 
linus) was discovered by J. B. d’Ansse de Viiloison 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, and obtained by 
the Le Comte d* fhoiseul-Gouffier then French 
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ambassador in that city, containing about nine- 
tenths of the work De Afagistratibus, three-fourths 
of that De Ostentis, and two, leaves, scarcely 
legible, of the De Mensibw. From this MS. the 
De Afagistratibus was published at the cost of M. 
de Choiseul-Gouffier, and under the editorial care of 
Dominic Fuss, with a Commentaries de Joanne 
Lydo ejusque Scriptis , by Ch. Benert, Hase, Paris, 
1811. The fragments of the De Osteutis , and the 
fragment of the De Afensibns, were published from 
the Bame MS., but with some alterations, with a 
preface and a Latin version and notes, by C. B. 
Hase, 8vo. Paris, 1823. One of the fragments of 
the De Ostentis , containing a Greek version by 
Lydus, of the ’E xfnfoepos fipovToanoiria of P. Nigi- 
dius Figulus, had been published by Rutgersius 
(Lediones Variae , lib. iii. p. 246, &c.), and another 
fragment, as already noticed, by Nic. Schow. All 
the extant portion of the works of Joannes Lydus, 
with a text revised by Imman. Bekker (8vo. Bonn, 
1 837), form one of the volumes of the reprint of the 
Corpus Scriptorurn Historiae Byzantinae. Photius 
mentions the three works, vpayparuai, of Lydus : 
he criticises his style severely, as too stately and 
elaborate where simplicity was required, and as 
mean where greater elevation was appropriate. He 
charges him also with barefaced flattery of the 
living, and unjust censure on the dead : and inti- 
mates that he was a heathen, yet spoke respectfully 
of Christianity, whether sincerely or not Photius 
could not determine. ( Photius, BiUioth. Cod. 180; 
Suidas, s. v. ’Ia xtvyvs 4>iAa8«A4>ct)s Avb6s ; Hase, 
l.c. ; Fabric. Iiibl. Grace . vol. iv. p. 155.) 

80. Lector. [ANA«NOSTEs,and above, No.3.] 

81. Uf Lydda, of which city he was bishop 
a. d. 1194. His only extant work is given in the 
Aliscellanea of Baluze. ( Lib. ii. p. 242, or vol. iii. 
p. 90, ed. Mansi.) It is a Latin letter or Latin 
version of a letter written by him to Michael, dean 
of Paris and patriarch elect of Jerusalem. (Cave, 
Hist. Lilt. vol. ii. p. 253.) 

82. Lydus, the Lydian. [See No. 79.] 

83. Mai.bi.as or Malalas. [Malalah.] 

84. Marcus. A spurious work, Acta et Passio 
S. Barnabae in Cypro, professing to be written by 
Joannes Marcus, or John Mark (Acts. xii. 12, 25, 
xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37, 39), is given with a Latin 
version in the Acta Sanctorum Junii, vol. ii. p. 
431, &c. 

85. Maro, so called from the monastery of St. 
Mnro on the Orontes, near Antioch, an eminent 
ecclesiastic among the Maronites of Syria ; and ac- 
cording to some authors, Maronite patriarch of 
Antioch. He is said to have enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Ileraclius. He wrote in Syriac Com- 
mentarius in Liturgiam & Jacobi , of which many 
extracts have been published. (Cave, Hist . Litt. 
vol. i. p. 537.) 

86. Mauropur. [See No. 58.] 

87. Maxkntius. [Maxkntius.] 

88. Monachus. [See No. 106.J 

89. Moschus. [Moschus.] 

90. Nbpos. [See No. 71.] 

91. Nrstbuta. [See No. 28.] 

92. Of N icaxa ( 1 ). Joannes, archbishop of Nioa* 

before the 1 1 th century, wrote Epistola de Nativi*' 
tote Domini ad Zuchariam Cat/tolicum Armenia s* 
published with a Latin version in the Novum Aw*' 
tarium of Comb^fis, voL ii. p.298. (Fabric. BiU. Gv. < 
voL x. p.238; Cave, / list. Litt. vol* ii. Diseertatiq 
Prima, p, 11.) ' < 
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93. Of Nicaba (2). [See No. 21.] 

94. Of Nicomedeia. Joannes, presbyter of the 
church of Nicomedeia in Bithynia, in the time of 
Constantine the Great, wrote Maprvpiov rod dylov 
Bd<ri\4ws im<ru6ieov ’ Apart las \ Acta Martyrii S. 
Basilci Episcopi Amasiae , which is given in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, Aprilis , vol. iii.; 
the Latin version in the body of the work(p. 417), 
with a preliminary notice, by Henschen, and the 
Greek original in the Appendix (p. 50). An ex- 
tract from the Latin version, containing the history 
of the female saint Glaphyra, had been given pre- 
viously in the same work. ( Januar . vol. i. p. 771.) 
The Latin version of the Acta Martyrii S. Basilei 
had been already published by Aloysius Lippo- 
mani ( Vitae Sanctor. Patrum, vol vii. ) and by 
Surius. (De Probatis Sanctorum Vitis, a.d. 26 
Aprilis.) Basileus was put to death about the 
close of the reign of Licinius, a. d. 322 or 323; and 
Joannes, who was then at Nicomedeia, professes to 
have conversed with him in prison. Cave thinks 
that the Ada have been interpolated apparently by 
Metaphrastes. (Acta Sanctorum , 11. cc. ; Cave, 
Hist. IAtt. vol. i. p. 1 85.) 

95. Obedibntiak Filius. [See No. 28.] 

96. Prdia 8IMU8. [See No. 61.] 

97. Of Philadelphia. [See No. 79.] 

98. Philoponus. [Philoponus.] 

99. Philosophorum Hypatus v. Magister. 
[See Nos. 61 and 78.] 

100. Phocas (♦okos), a Cretan monk, son of 
Matthaeus, who became a monk in Patmos. Jo- 
annes had Berved in the nrmy of the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus (who reigned a. d. 1143 — 
1180) in Asia Minor. He married, and had a son, 
by whom his work was transcribed ; and after- 
wards became a monk and priest, and visited 
(a. d. 1 185) Syria and Palestine, of which he wrote 
a short geographical account, entitled > 'E/c<pp<nm 4v 
avviipti rwv dir' 'A vrioxeias p 4xpis 'ltpocroAvuwv 
uaarpwv ual xvpiiv Suplas ual Qoivlurfs /cal rwv 
Hard nabaurrlnji/ dyluv rouwv, Compendiuria 
Descriptio Castrorum ct Urbium (sic in Allat. vers.) 
ab Vrtte Antiochia usque Hierosolymum ; necnon 
Syriac ac Phoenicia e, et in Palestina Sacrorum 
Jjocorum. The work was published by Allatius, 
with a Latin version, in his ivppiura, vol. i. pp. 1 
— 46. The Latin version is also given in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, Man, vol. ii. 
ad init. (Allatius, lAppiura, Prac/atiuncula ; 
Fabric. Bibt. Or. vol. iv. p. 662, vol. viii. p. 99.) 

101. Phurnks (^ovpvqs), a monk of the mo- 
nastery of Mount Ganus in the reign of the em- 
peror Alexis Comnenus. He was an opponent of 
the Latin church, and wrote an 'AiroAoyla, De~ 
fensjo, or AicUt£<r, Diseqdatio, a discussion with 
Peter, archbishop of Milan, in the presence of the 
emperor. If this is the work which Joannes Veccus 
cites and replies to in his Dc Unions Ecdesiarum 
Qpatio (apud Allatium, Oraecia Orthodoxa, vol. i. 
*j>. 179, &c.), it appears that the form of a dialogue 
was merely assumed for convenience Kike, and that 
at >vas not the record of a real conference. Accord- 
ing to Fabricius, Allatius published in his work Dc 
t&msqnm (sc. Dc Eodesiae Occidcnialis et Orientalis 
"Perpekta Consensione ), p. 1153, a work of Joannes, 

* which is described as Epistola dc ltitibus immutatis 

, ^*Sacra Communions. Other works of Joannes 
;ase, extant in MS. (Allatius, Grace. Orthodox. 
l.e.; Fabric. DHL Or. vol. xi. pp. 648, 650.) 

102. Plusiadbnus. [Josephus, No. 13.] 
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103. Protospatharius, a writer of uncertain 
date, wrote for the use of his son ’E Itfywris (pv~ 
fftwfl rwv jjpepwv ‘Hcriodov, a brief commentary on 
the Opera et Dies of Hesiod. We are not aware 
that it has been published. (Fabric. Bill. Gr. vol. 
i. p. 576.] 

104. Raithuensis, or Raithbnus, i. e. of Rai- 
THU8 or Raithu (rod *P aiOod), hegumenos or abbot 
of a monastery at Elim, or the Seventy Springs, on 
the western coast of the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
lived in the sixth century, and was the friend of 
Joannes, surnamed Climacus. [Climacus.] It 
was at the desire of Raithuensis that Climacus 
wrote the work KKipa^, Seala Paradisic from which 
he derives his name, and to which Raithuensis 
wrote a Commcndatio and Scholia. The ’EtmttoAi) 
rod dylov *1 wavvov rod ijyovpivov rod ‘P a’iBov, 
Littcrae Joannis Raithuensis , addressed to Climacus, 
requesting him to undertake the work, and the 
answer of Climacus, are given by Raderus in the 
original Greek, with a Latin version, in his edition 
of the works of Climacus, fol. Paris, 1633. This 
version of the Litterae of Raithuensis, and a Latin 
version of his Commcndatio and Scholia , are given 
in various editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum ; the 
Litterae in vol. iii. ed. Paris, 1575; the Litterae 
and Commcndatio, vol. v. ed. Paris, 1589 and 1654; 
the Littcrae s. Epistola , Commcndatio , and Scholia , 
in vol. vi. pt. ii. ed. Cologne, 1618; and vol. x. 
ed. Lyon, 1677. (Fabric. Bi/d. GV. vol. ix. pp. 
523 — 524; I tt ignis, Dc Bibliothecis Patrum.) 

105. Rhetor ('Pi}t«p), an historian of the earlier 
Byzantine period, frequently cited by Evngriqp. 

(H.E.i. 1 6, ii. 1 2, iii. 1 0, 28, i v. 5. ) As most, if npt 
all, of the particulars for which Evagrius refers tihp: 
him relate to Antioch, and some of them imply 
considerable local knowledge, it is probable tht 
Joannes was a resident in that town, if not a native 
of it. H is history, which is not extant, comprised the 
period from the beginning of the reign of Theodosius 
II. to the earthquake and fire by which Antioch 
was in a great degree destroyed, A. D. 526, with an 
account of which calamities John “mournfully” 
closed his history. He must have lived, therefore, 
about that time, or between that and the time of 
Evagrius, a. d. 593 or 594. [Evagrius, No. 3.] 
Joannes Rhetor is not to be confounded with 
Joannes of Epiphaneia [see No. 56], ns he has 
been by Vossius. (Evagrius, U. cc., with the noteB 
of Valosius ; Cave, Hist. IAtt. vol. i. p. 508.) 

106. Of St. Saba. There is extant in the 
various European libraries a religious romance, or, 
as some have regarded it, a history, 'O Bios Bap- 
Aadp ual ’I wa<rd<J>, Barlaami et Joasaphi Vita, as 
yet unpublished, except in versions, especially in 
an ancient Latin version, I)e Barlaam ct Josaphat 
Historia, to which, in the printed editions, the name 
of Georgius Tmpczuntius is often prefixed, but 
which is much more ancient than the time in which 
he lived [Georgius, No. 48], and is ascribed by 
some to Annstasius Bibliothecarius, a writer of the 
8th century. The work professes to contain tho 
account of the conversion of Joasaph or Josaphat, 
son of Abeniter, an idolatrous and sensual Indian 
king, and a persecutor of the Christian monks of 
India, because they had induced some of bis nobles 
to forsake a luxurious life, and become solitaries. 
Joasaph, a youth pursuing his studies, was converted 
by Barlaam, a Christian, with whom he met, and 
whose various instructions to him are given at con- 
siderable length, Suspicion arising from their 
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frequent conferences, Barlaam was compelled to fly, 
and Josapliat had to encounter reproaches from his 
father, and temptations, by which it was hoped to 
lead him into sin. He succeeded in converting his 
principal opponents, and at length his father, on 
whose death he came to the throne, but soon re- 
signed it, retired to solitude, and lived many 
years with his old friend Barlaam, whom he 
succeeded in finding. On the death of Barlaam he 
buried him, and on his own death was buried near 
him. The writer professes to have derived his 
narrative from some pious men of Aethiopia In- 
terior, u quos Indos vocant;” and is himself de- 
scribed in MSS. as 'Jcsdutnjs povax&s avilp riptos Kcil 
ivaperos /uonjs rod dylov 2a€a, “John the Monk, 
an honourable and virtuous man'of the monastery of 
St Saba.” It is ascribed by some, especially by Billy, 
who argues the point at some length, to Joannes Da- 
mascenus [Damascenes], who was a monk of St. 
Saba ; but Le Quien did not include it in his edi- 
tion of the works of that father. Others ascribe it 
to a Joannes Sinaita or Joannes of Mt. Sinai, 
others to Joannes Climacus. [Climacus.] The 
Latin version has been published, however, by 
other editors among the works of Damascenus, and 
separately by Billy, 12mo. Antwerp, 1602. There 
are two more ancient editions, one a small folio in 
black letter, the other in 4to. : neither of them 
have any indication of time or place. There are 
also two ancient editions, one in black letter, printed 
at Augsburg about a. d. 1470 ; the other also at 
Augsburg, perhaps about A. d. 1477. (Fabric. Bill. 
Qr. vol. viii. p. 144, vol. ix. p. 737 ; Lambecius, 
Comment, de Biblioth. Caesarea , lib. viii. col. 14, 
$jfec., ed. Kollar; Panzer, Annnl. Tiipopraph. vol. 
iS. p. 30, No. 67, vol. iv. p. 93, No. 158 ; Denis, 
Annul. Typog. Maittuire , Snjplvment, p. 50.5, Nos. 
4331, 4332, p. 593, Nos. 5194,5195.) 

107. Sapiens. [See No. 43.] 

108. Scholastic us. [See below, Joannes, 
Jurists, No. 4.] 

109. Scholasticus. [See No. 111.] 

110. ScYLlTZES CUROPALATA. [SCVI.ITZF.S.] 

111. Of Scythopol is, a Greek ecclesiastical 
writer, apparently of the latter end of the fifth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the sixth. He wrote a work 
against the followers of Eutyches and Dioscorus, 
entitled Kord r&v diro<rx t<rr ^ v T V S ^/tKArjoiar, 
Contra desertores Ecclesiae. It was divided into 
twelve parts, and was undertaken at the suggestion 
of a certain prelate, one Julianus, in reply to an 
anonymous Eutychian writer, who had published a 
book deceitfully entitled Kard Heoropiov, Adversus 
Nctlorium , and whom Photius supposed to be Ba- 
silius, a presbyter of Cilicia. This Basilius wrote 
a reply to Joanne* in very abusive style, charging 
him, among other things, with being a Manichaean, 
and with restricting Lent to a period of three weeks, 
and not abstaining from flesh even in that shortened 
period. 

Certain TlapaOlotts, Scholia , to the works of the 
pseudo Dionysius Areopagita, which Usher has 
observed to be mingled in the printed editions of 
Dionysius with the Scholia of St. Maximus, have 
been ascribed to Joannes of Scythopolis. Anastasias 
Bibliothecarins in the eighth century made a Latin 
translation of these mingled scholia, not now ex- 
tant, in which he professed to distinguish those of 
Maximus from those of Joannes by the mark of 
a cross. Fabricin* identifies the Scholia of Joannes 
with the Commaitarii in Dionysium Arcopagitam 
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cited by Joannes Cyparissiota as by Dionysius of 
Alexandria. (Phot. Bibl. cod. 95, 107;* Usher, 
Dissert, de Scriptis Dionys. A reop ± suppositis , p. 
299, subjoined to his Historia Doymatica de Scrip - 
turis , 4fo. Vemaculis, 4to. Lond. 1 689 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. vol. vii. p. 9, vol. x. pp. 707, 710; Cave, Hist. 
Lift. vol. i. p. 466.) 

112. Siculus, or of Sicily, author of a Greek 

Chronicon , extending from the creation to the end 
of the reign of Michael III., the son of Theophilus, 
or to a. d. 866. It was formerly extant in the 
library of the Elector Palatine, and was used by 
Sylburgius, as he says in .the preface to his Sa~ 
racenica ; it is probably still extant in the Va r 
tican library at Rome. Mongitore mentions one 
other copy, if not more. It is probable that he 
is the author cited by Cedrenus in his Compendium 
( Prcoem . ) as 6 but this is not clear. A 

Joannes Siculus, apparently the same, is enumer- 
ated among the Christian commentators on Her- 
mogenes. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. vii. p. 471 ; Voss. 
de Ilistorieis G meets, iv. 21; Mongitore, Bibliotheca 
Sicula , vol. i. p. 313.) 

113. Of Sinai. [Climacus, and No. 106.] 

114. Sylvanus. [See No. 72.] 

115. Talaia, or Talaida, otherwise Tabkn- 
nisiota (Tagtyyiouvrris). from the monastery (of 
Tabenna, near Alexandria ; or of Alexandria, 
from his patriarchal see ; or, from the offices which 
he had previously held, Obconomus (oitcuvopos) 
and Presbyter. This ecclesiastic was sent by 
the advice of some of the Alexandrians on amission 
to the Emperor Zeno (about a. d. 478 — 480), that 
in case of a vacancy in the patriarchate of that 
city, then held by Timotheus Salophaciolus, a de- 
fender of the council of Chalcedon, the clergy and 
laity of Alexandria might be allowed to choose his 
successor. According to Evagrius (or rather accord- 
ing to Zacharias Rhetor whom Evagrius cites as his 
authority) Joannes was detected in intrigues to ob- 
tain his own appointment in the event of a vacancy : 
perhaps his connection with Illus [Illus], whose 
friendship, according to Liberatus, he cultivated by 
costly present!*, excited the jealousy and apprehen- 
sions of the emperor. However this might be, 
though Zeno granted to the Alexandrians the liberty 
which they had requested, he bound Joannes by a 
solemn oath not to seek the succession for himself. 
Soon after the return of Joannes, Timothus Salo- 
phaciolus died (a. d. 481), and Joannes was elected 
to succeed him, but was almost immediately expelled 
from his see by order of the emperor. The cause 
of his expulsion is differently stated. Liberatus 
says that he was expelled mainly through the 
jealousy of Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
to whom on different occasions he had failed in 
paying due attention. According to Evagrius, who 
quotes Zacharias as his authority, he was detected 
in having procured his own election by bribery, 
and thus breaking the oath which the emperor had 
constrained him to take. The circumstances of 
the times make it probable that his connection 
with Illus, then the object of jealousy and sus- 
picion to Zeno, if not actually in rebellion against 
him [Ii.luh], had much to do with his expulsion, a 
fvaa perhaps the chief cause of it. Joannes, expelled 
from Alexandria, first resorted to Illus, then at 
Antioch ; and having through his intervention . 
obtained from the patriarch of Antioch and bis ; 
suffragans a synodical letter commending* him to 
the Pope (Simplicius), departed te Rome to plead 
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his cause there in person. Simplicius, with the 
usual papal jealousy of the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople. took the side of Joannes against Aca- 
cius and Zeno, the latter of whom replied that 
Joannes had been expelled for perjury, and for 
that alone ; but neither the exertions of Simplicius 
nor those of his successor Felix, could obtain the 
restoration of the banished patriarch. Joannes 
after a time accepted from Felix the bishopric of 
Nola in Campania, where he lived many years, 
and at last died peaceably. 

Joannes (whom Theophanes extols for his piety 
and orthodoxy) wrote a work, Up6s TtAacriov top 
diroAoyia, Ad Gelasium Papam Apologia , 
in which he anathematized Pelagianism, as well as 
its defenders Pelagius and Celestius, and their suc- 
cessor Julianus. The work which is noticed by 
Photius is not extant. (VictowTununensis, Chro- 
nicon ; Liberatus Diaconus, Breviarium Caussae 
Nesterianor. et Eutychianor., capp. 16 — 18 (apud 
Galland. Biblioih . Patrum , vol. xii. p. 146, &c.) ; 
Evagrius, H.E. iii. 12, 13, 15, 18, 20, cum notis 
Valesii ; Theophanes, Chronographia , pp. 1 1 0 — 1 1 3, 
ed. Paris, pp. 88 — 90, ed. Venice, pp. 199—204, 
ed. Bonn ; Photius, Biblioth. cod. 54, sub fin. ; 
Tillemont, Memoir es, vol. xvi. ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. 
vol. i. p. 455.) 

116. Of Thessalonica (1). Joannes, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, was a stout defender of the 
orthodox faith agninst the Monothelites of the 
seventh century. He attended os papal legate the 
third Constantinopolitan (sixth oecumenical) coun- 
cil (a. d. 680), and in that character subscribed 
the Acta of the council. ( Concilia , vol. vi. col. 1058, 
ed. Labbe ; vol. iii. col. 1425, ed. Hardouin ; vol. 
xi. col. 639, ed. Mansi.) The time of his death is 
altogether uncertain. He wrote : 1. Els rds pvpo- 
<p6povs ywaiKas , In Muliercs ferentes UnguenUi , a 
discourse or treatise in which his object is to show 
that there is no contradiction in the several accounts 
of the resurrection of Christ given by the four Evan- 
gelists. This piece appears to have been regarded 
by some os a work of Chrysostom, and was first- 
published. (but from a mutilated and corrupt text) 
by Savile in hie edition of Chrysostom (vol. v. p. 
740, fol. Eton. 1610, Ac.)# though with on expres- 
sion of 'doubt as to its genuineness. It w as sub- 
sequently printed more correctly in the Novum 
Auctarium of Combefis (vol. i. fol. Paris, 1648), 
and by him assigned to the right author. It is 
given in a mutilated form in Montfaucon’s edition 
of Chrysostom, among the Spuria, vol. viii. p. 159, 
fol. Paris, 1718, &c., or vol. viii. p. 8 1 6 of the 8 vo. re- 
print, Paris, 1 839. It is also given in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum of Gallandius, vol. xiii. p. 185, &c. A Latin 
version is given in the Biblioth. Patrum , vol. xii. 
Lyon, 1677. 2. b.6yos, Oratio , of which a con- 
siderable extract was read by Nicolaus, bishop of 
Cysicus at the second Nicene (seventh oecumenical) 
council, and is printed in the Concilia (vol. vii. col. 
353, ed. Labbe, voL iv. coL 292, ed. Ilardouin, vol. 
xiii. col. 163, ed. Mansi), and by Gallandius in his 
Bibliotheca Patrum (voL xiii. p. 196). (Gallan- 
dius, U. cc. ; Concilia , U. cc. ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. 

i. p. 597 ; Fabric. BibL Ur. vol. x. p. 250.) 

117* Of Thbssalonica (2), the younger. A* 
fragment of a discourse which was entitled A l roQ 
d$Ao$6pQv Aypr frplov iv p*pucf> Snjyifctt &av/ua- 
rovpylai, Triumphal 'it Martyris Demctrii sigillatim 
narruta Afiractila, or*T pros (Is Qtdv Kcd ds rdv 
navivSo^ov d6\o<p6pop Aqpy'irpiov iv ptptKrj Sii)- 
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yfott rtpv avTov bavfidrttv, Hymnus ad Deum et 
ad gloriosum Demetrium cum particulari narratione 
miraculorum ejus , is given by Combefis in the Paris 
edition of the Byzantine writers, among the Scnpfore* 
post Theophanem , p. 314, &c., and is described as the 
work of Joannes, archbishop of Thessalonica, whom 
Combefis apparently confounds with the subject of 
the preceding article, and erroneously places in the 
reign of the emperors Justinian I. and Maurice. 
Combefis (whom Cave follows) is, however, mani- 
festly in error, for the extract itself refers to the 
capture of the city “ many years before” by “ the 
children of the handmaid, that is, II agar,” “ in the 
reign of Leo.” This can hardly be any other cap- 
ture than that by the Saracens of Tripoli, in the 
reign of Leo VI. (Sapiens or Philosophus) a. d. 
904, and consequently the Joannes of Thessalonica 
from whom the extract is taken could not have 
lived earlier than the tenth century, and must 
therefore be a different person from the author of 
the preceding article. Gallandius reprints the 
extract with the works of the preceding (Bibl. 
Patrum , vol. xiii. p. 195), but intimates in his 
Prolegomena , c. iv., that it can handy be by the 
same author. It is not given in the Bonn reprint 
of the Byzantine writers. It is probable that 
Combefis, by confounding the work of Joannes with 
an anonymous account of a deliverance of Thessa- 
lonica, through the miraculous interposition of Deme- 
trius, when besieged by barbarians, probably Avars, 
in the reign of the emperor Maurice, was led into 
error. (Gallandius,//. cc. ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. voL i. p. 
597 ; Fabric. Bibl. Ur. vol. vii. p. 683, voL x. pp v 
218, 219 ; Allatius, de Symeonum Scriptis, p. 97.) 

118. Of Thbssalonica (3). [Cameniata.] 

119. Of Thbssalonica (4). [Anagnostbs.] 

120. Tzetzks. [Tzbtzbs.] 

121. V bogus or Bkccus. [Veccus.] 

122. Xiphjlinus ( l ). Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. [ X II’HILINUS, 1.] 

123. XlPHII.l.NUS (2). [XlPHILINUS, 2.] 

124. Zonakas. [Zonaras.] [J. C. M.j 

JOANNES, jurists. 1. Combs Sacrarii, under 

Theodosius the younger, wa9 one of the nine com- 
missioners appointed by that emperor in a. d. 429 
to compile codes of law upon a plan which was 
subsequently abandoned. He was not, however, 
afterwards employed in compiling the Theodosiau 
code, of which a great part is still extant. [Dio- 
dorus, Vol. I. p. 1018.J 

2. Was at the head of the first commission of 
ten appointed by Justinian in a. d. 528 to compile 
the (Jonstitulionum Codex. In Const. Ilaec quae 
necessario , § 4, and Const. Summa Reipublicae , 

§ 2, he is designated by the title u Vir excellen- 
tissimus ex-quaestore sacri palatii, consularis a(que 
patricius.” In the subsequent division of the code 
he had no part, though a person of the same name 
was one of the second commission of five. 

3. An advocate in the courts of the praefecti 

praetoriorum at Constantinople, was one of the 
commission of sixteen, headed by Triboni&n, who 
were employed by Justinian (a. d. 530 — 533) to 
compile the Digest. (Const. Tania, $ 9, Const. 
AiSuKtv, § 9.) He is a different person from the 
Joannes who was at the head of the commission 
appointed to compile the first Constitutionum Codex ; 
but it appears from Const. Cordi, $ 2, that he was 
one of the commission of five, headed by Tribonian, 
who drew up the repetita pradedio codids , which 
was published in a. d. 534. # 
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4. AntioChenus and Scholasticus, from his 
native place Antioch, and the profession of ad- 
vocate, which he once exercised there (dird 
trxpXcHrriKwv). At a later period of his life he 
entered into holy orders, and was ordained priest. 
He was then named Apocrisiarius, agent or 
chargi d'affaires of the church of Antioch at the 
imperial court in Constantinople towards the end 
of the reign of Justinian. In a. d. 565 he was 
elevated to the vacant patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, and he died on the 31st of August, a. d. 
578, in the l*2th year of the reign of Justin the 
younger. (Theophanes, Chronograph ia. p. 203, fol. 
Par. 1655, Assemani, Bibl. Jur. Orient, vol. iii. p. 
340—343.),, 

Joannes published a collection of canons in 50 
titles. Assemani (vol. i. p. 114) thinks that it 
was published and prescribed by him as a rule to 
the bishops of the patriarchate, after he was made 
patriarch. In the preface to the work, however, 
he himself assumes no higher rank than presbyter. 

This collection is entitled 'Suvayuryrj kqlvSvwv 
els v tItXovs Strjprjjutyy, and is founded on* the 
basis of a previous collection, which is attributed 
by some manuscripts to Stephanus Ephesius. It 
consists chiefly of decrees of early councils, and 
letters of St. Basil. The JSvrayaryif of Joannes 
(which was one of the earliest compilations of the 
kind) enjoyed for some centuries great credit in 
the Oriental church, received from time to time cor- 
rections and additions, and was translated into 
several foreign languages. Assemani (vol. i. p. 60) 
^pi tea the Syrian translation : Biener (de Colleciio- 
nibus Canonum , p. 49) treats of the Sclavonic 
translation; and Beveridge ( Synod icon , p. 211) 
mentions an Egyptian collection of Abnalcassabi in 
51 titles, resembling that of Joannes. The 2w- 
ayaryn of Joannes is printed in Voelli et Justelli 
Bibliotheca Jur. Canon, vol. ii. p. 499 — 602. 

A collection of 87 chapters, intended as a sup- 
plement to the former Svvaywyj, was published 
(if we may credit the title to the work) by Joannes, 
after he was in possession of the metropolitan 
throne, and after the death of Justinian. It was 
published, therefore, between a. d. 565 and 578. 
As the former collection contained the rules of 
purely ecclesiastical origin (uavovcs), the present 
was intended to comprehend the 'enactments of the 
civil law ( vigoi ) relating to the affairs of the church, 
and was compiled from the Novells of Justinian. 
Joannes makes abridged extracts from Novells 
3, 5, 6, 32, 46, 56, 83, 120, 123, 1 31, usually 

employing the words of the original text. 

These 87 chapters have in several catalogues of 
manuscripts been wrongly attributed to Balsamo. 
Some notices of |fe$ir contents, and some extracts 
from them, were^pven by Assemani ( liibl. Jur. 
Orient, vol. ii. p. 451 — 459) : and Biener has 
treated of them with his usual sagacity and learn- 
ing. ( Geschichte der Novellen , p. 167 — 173, p. 584 
— 597.) They were first printed at length by 
Heimbach in 1840. ( Anecdota , vol. ii.) 

A Nomocanon (combination of navives and viuoi) 
in 50 titles, with a supplement of 21 chapters, was 
subsequently compiled from the two works of 
Joannes. This compilation (printed in Voel. et 
JustelL Bill. Jur. Canon, vol. ii. p. 603 — 672) has 
been wrongly attributed to Joannes himself. The 
author of it is uncertain, but it was probably com- 
posed by Theodoretus, bishop of Cyrrhus (now 
f^ioros, in Syria). The 87 chapters of Joannes 
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| were much referred to by subsequent compilers, as 
by Arsenius in his Synojtsis Canonum. (Heimbach, 
Anecdote t, vol. ii. in Prolegomenis ; Zachariae, 
Hist. Jur. Gr. Rom. Delin. § ; 22 ; Mortreueil, 
Ilistoire du Droit Byzantin, voL i. p. 201 — 211, 
p. 288; Booking, Jnstitutionen , vol. i. p. 102, 
103.) 

5. h^pMOPHYLAX. He is commonly called a 
scholiast on the Basilica, but was rather a jurist, 
whose Scholia are appended to that work. In 
the heading of the Scholia taken from Joannes 
he is called, from his office, Joannes Nomophylax, 
and sometimes nar* i^oxn v > Nomophylax alone. 
In the Scholia (vol. ii. p. 549 — 648, vol. iii. p. 
400, ed. Fabrot.) he appears to cite the text of the 
Basilica ; and Assemani (liibl. Jur. Orient, vol. ii. 
p. 415) believes him to have lived about A. d. 
1100, under Alexius Comnenus; while Suarez 
(Notit. Basil. § 42) confounds him with Joannes 
Antiochenus. In his Scholia appended to the 
Basilica, he interprets passages in the Digest, 
the Code, and the Novells. (Schol. Basil, vol. ii. 
pp. 544, 558, 559, 587, vol. iii. pp. 360, 390, vol. 
iv. pp. 658, 662.) Constantinus Nicaeus (who, in 
Basil, vol. iii. p. 208, calls himself a disciple of 
Stephanus) cites Joannes Nomophylax, with whom 
he disagrees. (Basil, vol. ii. p.549.) Joannes is 
coupled with Dorotheus in Basil, vol. v. p. 410. 
In Basil, vol. iii. p. 360, and vol. ii. p. 587, we 
find him citing Athanasius and Theodorus Ilermo- 
polita. From these indications, we believe him to 
have lived not long after the reign of Justinian, 
and would explain his apparent citations of the 
Basilica by supposing that his original citations of 
the Digest were subsequently adapted to the Basi- 
lica — a charge which was frequently made, and 
which has occasioned much chronological difficulty. 
Many of the jurists, whose fragments appear ap- 
pended to the Basilica, have, for this reason, been 
referred to too late an age. Thus, every circum- 
stance tends to show that Constantinus Nicaeus, 
who cites Joannes, lived before the compilation of 
the Basilica, if we except his supposed citations of 
the Basilica, and of the aroixdov of Garidas. 
(Fabric. litU. Gr. vol. xii. p. 447 ; Reiz. ad 
Theophilum , p. 1 236 ; * Pohl, ad Suares. Notit. 
Basil, p. 138. n. & ; Heimbach, de Orig., Basil. 
p. 87.) [J. T. G.J 

JOANNES ALEXANDRI'NUS, a physician 
of Alexandria, who may be supposed to have lived in 
the seventh or eighth century after Christ, and under 
whose name are extant some commentaries on two 
works of the Hippocratic Collection. That on the 
sixth book De Morins PopularVnuis said to have been 
translated from Greek into Arabic, and from thence 
into Latin, in which language it i* to be found, to- 
gether with Honain Ibn Ishak (commonly called 
by his Latinised name, Joannitius ), and other 
authors, in the edition of the collection called Ar- 
ticclla, printed at Venice, 1483, foL, and in other 
editions. His commentary on the De Natura JPu- 
eri, which is imperfect, was first published in Greek 
in the second vol. of Dietz's Sokol, in Hippocr. et 
Gal. Regim. Pruss. 8vo. J 834. (See Fabric. Bill. 
Gr. vol. xii. pp. 687-88, ed. vet.) tW. A. G.] 

* IOBATES. [Bxllxrophon.] 

IOCASTE. [ Epic astk and Oedipus.] 
IOCASTUS (TJicairroy), a son of Aeolus, king 
on the coast of Italy in the district of Rhegium* 
(Diod. v. 8 ; Tzetz. ad Lyooph. 732 ; Callim. 
Fragm. 202, ed. Bentley.) [L. S.] 
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IODAMEIA oBA/xtia), a priestess of Athena 
Itonia, who orice, as she entered the sanctuary of 
the goddess by night, was changed into a block of 
stone on' seeing' tne head of Medusa, which was 
worked in Ate garment of Athena. In commemo- 
ration of this event, a fire was every day kindled 
on the altar of lodameia by a woman amid the 
exclamation, “ lodameia lives and demands fire ! ” 
(Paus. ix. 34. § l.) [L.S.] 

JOEL (’I onfKos), a Byzantine historian, lived 
at the end of the 12th, and in the. beginning of the 
1 3th century, and wrote Xpovvypd<piu iv trv 
being a short narrative of the most memorable 
. events of history, especially Byzantine. The work 
begins with Adam, and finishes with the death of 
the emphror Alexis Ducas Murzuphlus, and the 
conquest' of Constantinople by the Latins, in 1204. 
From the 1 lamentations witn which he ends his 
history, one might conclude that he witnessed the 
capture of the Greek capital. The whole work is 
of little importance, though the hitter part of it 
is of some value for Byzantine history. The 
first edition was published by Leo Allatius, with 
notes and a Latin translation, Paris, 1651, fol., 
together with Georgius Acropolita, The second 
edition, in the Venicd collection of the Byzantines, 
and the third by Immanuel Bekker, together with 
Acropolita and Constantine Manasses, Bonn, 1837, 
8vo., are reprints of the Paris edition. (Fabric. 
BiU. Grace, vol. vii p.773; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. 
ii. p. 281.) * [W. P.] 

IOLA'US (’IrfAaos), a son of Iphicles and Au- 
tomedusa, and consequently a relation of Heracles, 
whose faithful charioteer and companion he was. 
[Heracles.] He is especially celebrated for his 
attachment to the descendants of the hero, even 
after his death, for he is said to have come to their 
assistance from the lower world ; for when Eurvs- 
theus demanded of the Athenians the surrender of 
the children of Heracles, who had been kindly re- 
ceived there, lolaus, who was already dead, begged 
of the gods of the lower world permission to re- 
turn to life, to assist the children of his master. 
The request being granted, he returned to the 
upper world, slew Eurystheus, and then went to 
rest again. (Pind. Pyth. ix. 137 ; Eurip. Hera- 
clidae.) After Heracles had instituted the Olym- 
pian games, lolaus won the victory with the horses 
of his master, and Heracles sent him to Sardinia 
at the head of his sons whom he had by the 
daughters of Thespius. He there took from the 
savage inhabitants the finest portions of their 
country, civilised them, and was afterwards ho- 
noured by them with divine worship. From Sar- 
dinia he w«it to Sicily, and then returned to He- 
racles shortly before the death of the latter. After 
the burning of Heracles, when his remains could 
not be discovered, lolaus was the first that offered 
sacrifices to him as a demigod. (Paus. v. 2.0 ; 
Diod. iv. 29, 30, 40.) According to Pausanias 
(ix. 23), lolaus died in Sardinia, whereas, accord- 
ing to Pindar (Ol. ix. 149, Pyth. ix. 137 ; Hygin. 
Fob. 103 ; Apollod. ii. 4. § 1 1, 5. § 2, 6. § 1), he 
was buried in the tomb of his grandfather, Amphi- 
tryon, and was worshipped as a hero. His de- 
scendants in Sardinia were called 'loKaus (Strab. 
v. p. 225) and Iolaetisea, and in the time of Pausa- 
nias (x. 17. § 4), a toffai lolni’a still existed in 
Sardinia, where lolaus was worshipped as a 
hero. [L. S.] 

10LAUS. [Claudius Julius, p. 778, a.l 
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. POLE ClifAif), the lost beloved of Heracles, and 
a daughter of Eurytus of Oecbalia. [ Heracles. J 
According to some writers, she was a half-sister of 
Dryope. (Anton. Lib. 32 ; Ov. Met. lx. 325, 
&c.) , [L. S.] 

IOLLAS or IOLAUS (T<f\« or ’IrfAAas), son 
of Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia. He was one of the royal youths who, 
according to the Macedonian custom, held offices 
about the king's person, and was cup-bearer to 
Alexander at the period of his last illness. Those 
writers who adopt the idea of the king having 
been poisoned, represent lollas as the person who 
actually administered the fatal draught, at the 
banquet given to Alexander by Medjj&s, who, ac- 
cording to this story, was an intimate friend of 
lollas, and had been induced by him to take part 
in the plot. (Arrian, A nab. vii. 27 ; Plut. Alex. 
77 ; Curt. x. 10. $ 14; Justin, xii. 14; Vitruv. 
viii. 3. § 16.) It is unnecessary to point out the 
absurdity and inconsistency of this tale. (See 
Stahr’s Aristotelia vol. i. p. 136, &c. ; and Blake*- 
ley’s Life of Aristotle, p. 85, &c.) Plutarch him- 
self tells us expressly that it was never heard of 
until six years afterwards, when Olympias availed 
herself of this pretext as an excuse for the cruelties 
she exercised upon the friends and adherents of 
Antipater. lollas was then dead, but she caused 
his grave to be opened, and desecrated with every 
mark of indignity. (Plut. Alex. 77 ; Diod. xix. 11.) 
The period or occasion of his death is nowhere 
mentioned : the last we hear of him is in b. c. 322, 
when he accompanied his sister Nicaea to Asia," 
where she was married to Perdiccas. (Arrian, ap. 
Phot. p. 70, a, ed. Bekk.) The story of Hyperides 
having proposed the voting a reward to lollas as 
the murderer of Alexander ( Fit. X. Oratt. p. 849), 
which is in direct contradiction to the statement of 
Plutarch already cited, is unquestionably a mere 
invention of later times. (See Droysen, Hellenism. 
vol. i. p. 705.) [E. H. B.] 

IOLLAS, IOLAUS, or IOLAS (TrfAAar, 
TrfAaov, or ToAar), a writer on materia medica, bom 
in Bithynia, who was probably a contemporary of 
Heracleides of Taren turn, or a little anterior to him, 
in the third century b. c,, as he is mentioned in com- 
pany with him by Dioscorides. (He Mat. Med. 1. 
Praef. vol. i. p. 2. ) He is mentioned also by Celsus 
(He Medic, v. 22, p. 93), Pliny (H. N. xx. 73, 76), 
Galen (He Antid. i. 2, vol. xiv. p. 7), St. Epipha- 
nius (A dr. Hacres. i. 1. 3. p. 3.), and the scholiast 
on Nicander ( Ther . v. 683), but nothing is known 
of the events of his life, nor are any of his writings 
preserved. [W. A. G.) 

ION (’'law), the fabulous ancestor of the Ionian s, 
is described as a son of Apol!ij| : by Creusa, the 
daughter of Erechtheus and wife of Xuthus. 
(Apollod. i. 7. $ 3 ; Crbusa.) The most cele- 
brated story about him is that which forms the 
subject of the Ion of Euripides. Apollo had 
visited Creusa in a cave below the Propylaea, 
and when she gave birth to a son, she exposed him 
in the same cave. The god, however, had the child 
conveyed to Delphi, and there had him educated 
hy a priestess. When the boy had grown, and 
Xuthus and Creusa came to consult the oracle about 
the means of obtaining an heir, the answer was, 
that the first human being which Xuthus met oft 
leaving the temple should be his son. Xuthus mel 
Ion, and recognised him as his son ; but Creusa, 
imagining him to be a son of her husband by t 



ION. 

‘ fbndtr beloved, caused a cup to be presented to the 
youth, which was filled with the poisonous blood of 
* a dragon. However, her object was discovered, for 
as Ion, Before drinking, poured out a libation to 
, the gods, a pigeon which drajjdt of it died on the 
spot. Creuea thereupon flea to the altar of the 
god. Ion dragged her away, and was on the 
point of killing her, when a priestess interfered, 
explained the mystery, and showed that Ion was 
the son of Creusa. Mother and son thus became 
reconciled, but Xuthus was not let into the secret. 
The latter, however, was satisfied, for he too re- 
ceived a promise that he should become a father, viz. 
of Doras and Achaeus. 

The inhtfMliiiili of Aegialus, on the northern 
coast ■ of Peloponnesus, were likewise Ionians, 
and among them another tradition was current. 
Xuthus, when expelled from Thessaly, went 
to Aegialus. After his death Ion was on the 
point of marching against the Aegialeans, when 
their king Selinus gave him his daughter 
Helice in marriage. After the death of Selinus, 
Ion succeeded to the throne,. and thus the Aegia- 
leans received the name of Ionians, and the town 
of Helice was built in honour of Ion's wife. ( Paus. 
vii. 1. $ *2 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 2 ) Other traditions 
represent Ion as king of Athens between the reigns 
of Erechtheus and Cecrops ; for it is said that his 
assistance was called in by the Athenians in their 
war with the Eleusinians, that he conquered Eu- 
roolpns, and then became king of Athens. lie 
there became the father of four sons, Geleon, Aegi- 
coies, Argades, and Hoples, according to whom he 
divided the Athenians into four classes, which de- 
rived their names from his sons. After his death 
he was buried at Potamus. (Eurip. /on, 578 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 383 ; Conon,* Narrat. 27 ; comp. 
Herod, v. 66.) [L. S.] 

ION (*W), of Thessalonica, was an officer of 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, and commanded, with 
Timanor, his light-armed troops in the battle in 
Thessaly, in which the Romans were defeated, 
». c. 171. In B.C. 168, after Perseus had been 
conquered at Pydna, Ion delivered up at Samo- 
thrace to Cn. Octavius (the commander of the 
Roman fleet) the king's younger children, who had 
been entrusted to his care. (Liv. xlii. 58, xlv. 
6 .) [E. E.1 

ION (W). 1. Of Chios, was one of the five 

Athenian tragic poets of the canon, and also a com- 
poser of other kinds of poetry ; and, moreover, a 
prose writer, both of history and philosophy. He 
is mentioned by Strabo (xift p.645) among the 
celebrated men of Chios. He was the son of Or- 
thomfBps, and ups snmamed the son of Xuthus: 
the lall&r was ^MMjtebly a nickname given him by 
the comic poeta^n allusion to Xnthus, the father 
of the mythical Ion. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 
830 ; Suid. Eudoc. Harpocr. s. r.) When very 
young he went to Athens, where he enjoyed the 
society of Cimon, of whom he left laudatory notices 
in some of his works (probably in the diroprypara), 
which are quoted by Plutarch. {Cun. 5, 9, 16.) 
The same writer informs ns that Ion severely criti- 
cised Pericles (Peric, 5, 28), who is said to have 
been his rival in*love. (Ath. x. p. 436, f.) Ion 
was familiarly acquainted with Aeschylus, if we 
4|fty believe an anecdote related by Plutarch (De 
Prefect* m Virt. 8, p. 79), but he did not come 
forward as a tragedian till after that poet's death. 
We also lean from Ion himself (in his hndifpiat, 


ap. vHk-Tiii. p. 603, e 4 ) th&’fcdffiht Sopfccfoes at 
Chios, when the lattdt was comiribfld&ppf the-ex^ 
pedition against Samos, A c. 446 * ;Hia first (ragfcdy 
was brought out in the 82d Otymfnad («. c. 452) } 
he is mentioned as third in competition with Emra 
pides and Iophon, iff Ol. 87 fc 4 (b. c. 429 — 4287; 
and he died before B. c;*421, as appears from the-* 
Peace of Aristophanes (830), Whieti was brought 
out in that year. Only one victory of Ion's is 
mentioned, on whioh occasion, it is said, having 
gained the dithymmbic and tragic prises at the 
same time, he presented every Atheniaif* with a 
pitcher of Chian wine. (Schol. ad Aristophi l.c . J 
Suid. s. v. ’A djvaios ; Ath. i. p. 3, f. ; 'Eustath; ad 
Horn. p. 1454, 24.) Hence ft wouldgpem that he 
was a man of considerable wealth. # 

The number of h% tragedies is variously stated 
at 12, 80, and 40. We have the titles%nd sKew 
fragments of 11, namely, ‘A yaplpvwv, A\*pjvy t 
'Apytioty M 4ya A pd.ua, 4 *povpol, “if fcoiwwr, 

♦otwl Sfvrepos, Ttutcpof, EdpvrlSat, and 

Aa4pT7]s t of which the 'Ofi<pdKr\ was a satyric 
drama. Longinus (33) describes the style of Ion's 
tragedies as marked by petty refinements and want 
of boldness, and he adds an expression which shows 
the distance which there was,*in the opinion of the 
ancients, between the great tragedians and the best 
of their rivals, that no one in his senses would 
compare the value of the Oedipus with that of all 
the tragedies of Ion taken together. Nevertheless, 
he was greatly admired, chiefly? 1 it would seem, for 
a sort of elegant wit. UtpiSSijroi Si iyivsro, says 
the scholiast. There are some beautiful passages in 
the extant fragments of his tragedies. Commenta- 
ries were written upon him by Arcesilaus, Ration 
of Sinope, Didymus, Epigenes, and even by Ari- . 
starchus. (Diog. Laert. iv. 31 ; Ath. x. p.436, f, 
xi. p. 468, c, d, xiv. p. 634, c, e.) 

Besides his tragedies, we are told by the scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, that Ion also wrote lyric 
poems, comedies, epigrams, paeans, hymns, scholia, 
and elegies. Respecting his comedies, a doubt has 
been raised, on account of the confusion between 
comedy and tragedy, which is so frequent in the 
writings of the grammarians ; but, in the case of so 
universal a writer as Ion. the probability seems 
be in favour of the scholiast's statement. Of hr 
elegies we have still some remnants in the Greek 
Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 161.) 

His prose works, mentioned by the scholiast on 
Aristophanes, are one called irgstrtfeuriadv, which 
some thonght spurious ; itrhrif, Koapoheyutis % 
i twoptn/lnara, and some others, which are not speci- 
fied. The nature of the first of these works is not 
known. The full title of the rrfcnr was Xfov 
Kriats: it was an historical wdHt, in the Ionic 
dialect, and apparently in imitation of Herodotus : 
it was probably the same as the arvyyptap^, which 
is quoted by Pausanias (vii, 4. § 6.) The aoerpo- 
\oyac6s is probably the same as the philosophical 
work, entitled rpiaypSs (or rptaypol) t which seem* 
to have been a treatise on the constitution of things 
according to the theory of triads, and which some 
ancient writers ascribed to Orpheus. The Hiropcn- 
para are by some writers identified with the 4*ri- 
Sijplat or iidhiprjTiitSs (Pollux, ii. 88.), which con- 
tained either an account of his own travels, or of 
the visits of great men ttftChios. (Bentley, Bpist. 
ad Joh. Millium , Chronico Joatmis matetae is^efo, 
Oxon. 1691, Venet. 1738; Opuse. pp. 494— 516, 
ed. Lips.; C. Nieberding, De Ionfs C&H Vita , Mari- 



tots* d Mudiisf^d^tk% with the fragfne#vLipa. 
, lfljd;- Kopke, ‘De lonii^’oelae Vila et Fragmented 
Bern). 183f>j and in the Zeiischrift fur Alterthumi - 
wteenschafk 1888, pp. 689-*-G05 ; Welcker, die 
faiech. Trag. pp. 938 — 958 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
v#.. ii. pp. 807, 308; Kayser, Hid! Crit. Trag. 
Graec. Gotting. 1845?pp. 175 — 190.) 

, 2. Ion, of Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time of 
Socrates, from whom one of Plato’s dialogues is 
named, has been confounded by many writers with 
' Ion of Chios ; but Bentley has cjparly proved that 
they am different from the character and circum- 
stances of the rhapsodist as described by Plato. 
. (Epid. ad Mill. ; Nitzsch, Prdeg. ad Plat. Ion . ; 
Kayser, If id. Crit. Trag. Graec. p. 180.) [P. S.] 
lO'NpUS ('luvucl ir)’, a physician of Sardis in 
Lydiai who& father had dbo followed the same 
profession with credit. He wudied medicine under 
Zenon, and was a fellow-pupil of Oribasius and 
Magnuft in the latter half of the fourth century 
' after Christ. Eunapius, who has given a short ac- 
count of his life ( De Vit. Philos, p. 174, ed. Ant- 
werp.), says that be was not only well skilled in 
all the branches of medical science, but that he had 


curious fiasage of the same grammarian (Crimea, ' 
A need. vol. iv. p. 315), attributing the composition 
of the Antigone to Iophon. (Suid. s. % lop&v, 
2o<poK\rjs ; Aristoph. Ban. 73-— 78, anft schoL;^ 
Welcker, die Griech&rag. pp. 975—977 ; Kayser, . 
Hist. Crit. Trag. vhraec. pp. 78—79 ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 308, 309.) 

2. Of Gnossus, a composer of oracles in hexa- 
meter verse, quoted by Pausanias as preserving some 
of the oracles of Amphiaraus. (i. 34. $ 3.) [P. S.] 
IOPHOSSA (T o<pa><rea)d i daughter of Aeetes, 
commonly called Chalciope. (SchoL ad Apollon. 
Bhnd. ii 1115, 1153 ; Hesych. s. t>.) [L. S.] 

1QPS (’T<4), a hero who had a .sanctuary at 
Sparta. (Paus. iii. 12. $ 4.) 4m [L. S.) 

JOHNANDES, or JORDA'nIR as he is 
called, perhaps correctly, in the Codex Ambrosia- 
nus, and some other MS. of his works, an historian 
of more renown than merit, yet of such great im- 
portance, ‘that without him our knowledge of the 
Goths and other barbarians would be very limited. 
He lived in the time of the emperor Justinian I., 
or iu the sixth century of our era, but we know 
neither the time of his birth nor that of his death. 


also paid attention to rhetoric, logic, and poetry, lie was a Goth ; his father’s name was Alahova- 
and enjoyed the highest reputation. [ W. A. G.] muthis, and his grandfather, Peria, had been no- 
IO'NIDES (*lwvi3«s or ’ WuiSej), a name borne tarius, or private and state secretary,. to Candax, 
by four nymphs believed to possess healing powers, king of the Alani. Jomandes held the same office 
They had a temple. on the river Cytherus in Elis, at the court of the king of the Alani, adopted the 
and derived theirmune from a mythical Ion, a son Christian religion, took orders, and was made a 
of Gargettus, who was believed to have led a colony bishop in Italy. It is said that he was bishop of 
from Athens to those districts. The story un- Ravenna, but this opinion does not rest on sufficient 
doubtedly arose from the - existence of a mineral evidence, and is the less credible as his name does 
spring on the spot where their sanctuary stood, not occur in the u Vitae Kpiscoporura Ravenna- 
(Paus. vi. 22. $ 4 ; Strab. viit. p. 358.) [L. S.] tium ” by Agnellus, who lived in the middle of the 
POPE (’Idinj), a daughter of Aeolus and wife of ninth century. 

Cepheus, from whom the town of Joppa derived Jornamles is the author of two historical works 
its name. (Steph. Byz. s. t\) In the legends of written in the Latin language. The first is 
Perseus and Andromeda, she is called Cassio- entitled De Getarum ( Gothorum ) Originc et Bebus 
pcia. [L. $.] Gcstis, in which he relates the history of the Goths 

POPHON ('lotfxUSv). The legitimate son of Sopho- from their earliest migrations down to their sub- 
cles, by Nicostrate, was a distinguished tragic poet, jugation by Belisarius in 541 ; adding, how- 
He brought out tragedies during the life of his ever, some facts which took place after that event, 
father ; and, according to a scholiast, gained a bril- from which we may infer the time wheu he wrote, 
liant victory (ivl/ojae Aapirpws). He is said to J? Aschbach, the eminent author of the Gesckickte 
have contended with his father ( Vit. Soph.) ; and der Wcsigothen , characterises this work as follows: 
% is recorded that he gained the second place in a “ In many respects this work is very valuable, be- 
^contest with Euripides and Ion, in n. c. 428. (Arg. cause the author has derived much information from 
in / Cur. Htjrp.) lie was still flourishing in n.c. the old traditions of the Goths, and relates things 
405, the year in which Aristophanes brought out which we find neither in the Roman nor in the 
the Frogs. The comic poet speaks of him as the Greek writers. In other respects, however, it de- 


only good tragedian left, but expresses a doubt 
whether he will sustain his reputation without the 
help of his father (who had iMely died); thus in- 
sinuating either that Sophocles had assisted Iophon 
in the composition of his plays, or that Iophon was 
bringing out his father’s posthumous tragedies as 
his own. The number of Iophon’a tragedies was 
50, of which the following are mentioned by Suidas : 
’AxtAAwfo, TrfAc^Nir, *A«eraW, ’l\lov w4peris t 
Asfaptrds, Bd*x**t tleyOffo : the last two titles 
evidently belong to ono play. To these should 
.perhaps be added a satyric drama entitled AdAyftrf. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. L p. 280.) Of all his dramas, 
only a very few lines are preserved. For the cele- 
brated story of bis undutifnl charge against his 
father, see Sophocl**^ Sophocles is said to have 
been reconciled to Iophpfevwho placed an inscrip- 
tion on his father’s tomb, in which particular men- 
tion was made of the composition of the Oedipus at 
(Val Max. viil 7. ext. 12.) There is a 


serves very little credit, since it is written without 
any criticism, abounding in fables, and betraying 
every where the author’s extreme ignorance. He 
is the principal source of the common beliofuarhich 
confounded the Goths, the Gefifeand theroythi- 
ans, being misled by earlier raman and Grade 
writers, with whose works he was well acquainted; 
and he thus ascribes to the Goths whatever the 
ancients report of the Scythians and Getae, and 
places the emigration of the Goths in the remotest 
time. His accounts of the settlement of the Goths 
on the Black Sea, and their extensive dominions 
and great power during the reign of king Herman- 
ric (in the middle of the fourth century), are among 
the best parts of his work.” Jtaumdet is chiefly 
to be blamed for his partiality to his countrymen, 
incorrectness, confusion of events, anachronism^ 
and want of historical knowledge^ According ^ 
his own statement (Dedication to Castafiss),. 
his book is an extract from the lost his tory ef 



the -Goths, of Getae, as he calls them<gm twelve 
volumes* V the “ Senator” (Cassiodorus), to which 
he added several things which he had read in the 

* Roman and Greek writers, and he also drew up the 
conclusion and the commencelpent, as well as many 
episodes* according to his owitt knowledge or taste. 
It would be unjust to charge Jomandes with pure 
inventions j his fault is credulity and want of judg- 
ment ; and none of his statements ought to be re* 
jected without a previous careful examination. This 
remark refers, among other examples, to his account 
of the second invasion of Gaul by Attila, for which 
he is the only authority. In spite of so many de- 
fects* the history of the Goths by Jornandes is a 
very interqg|pg work, and whatever may have 
been said against him by modem historians, they 
show by the numerous quotations of his name that 
they owe a great deal of information to him. 

The second work of Jomandes is entitled De 
Regnorum ac Temporum Successions, being a short 
compendium of the most remarkable events from 
the creation down to the victory obtained by Nur- 
ses, in 552, over king Theodatus. It is only va- 
luable for some accounts of several barbarous na- 
tions of the north, and the countries which they 
inhabited. * 

Editions, nearly all of which comprehend both 
the works : — Editio princeps, with Paulus Diaco- 
nus, by C. Peutinger, Augsburg, 1515, fol. ; with 
Procopius, by Beatus Rhenanus, Basel, 1531, fol. ; 
with Cassiodoras, by G. Founder, Paris, 1579, fol., 
1583* and often, by B. Vulcanius, with Procopius 
and some minor writers, Leyden, 1597, 8vo. ; the 
same, reprinted in Scriptores Goth, et Longob. Iter., 
Leyden, 1817, 8vo., and in Hugo Grotius, Ilist. 
Goth. Vand. et Longob., Amsterdam, 1G55, 1878, 
8 vo., by Gruter, in Hist. Aug. Script. I Ait. Min., 
Hanover, 1611, fol. ; by Linden brog, with Isidorus 
and Paulus Diaconus, Hamburg, 1611, 4to. ; by 
Garet, with Cassiodorus, Paris, 1679, fol., reprinted 
Venice, 1729, fol. ; the same, revised by Muratori, 
in vqL i. part L of his Script. Rer. Ital. : these are 
the two best editions. There are several others, 
but we still want a good critical edition. There is 
a bad French translation by Drouet de Maupertuy, 
and a better one in Swedish, by J. T. Peringskiold , 
Stockholm, 1719, 4to. Swedish scholars, especially 
Peringskiold and Eric Benzelius, have devoted 
much time and labour to writing commentaries upon 
Jomandes, which the reader ought to peruse with 
no less caution than the original. ( Fabric. Hill. 
Med. et Inf. Lulinil. ; Bill. Lot. vol. iii. p. 7 ; Voss. 
De Hut. Lot. lib. ii.) a* [W. P.] 

JOSB'PHUS (Tohnpro* or '\<&o-nviros). 1. Of 
AuuygjEDRiA, archdeacon of Alexandria, attended 
the cfltttcil of jjfjfeitantinople (reckoned to be the 
eighth oecumenwH council by the Latin church) 
held by order of the emperor Basil the Macedonian 
( A. d. 869), as vicarius of the absent patriarch of 
Alexandria, Michael. A Latin version of a written 
address presented by Josephus at the council is 
given in the Concilia. (Vol. viii col. 1 1 14, ed. 
Labbe j vol. v. col 887, ed. Hardouin ; vol. xvi. 
coL 148, ed. Mansi ; Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. v. p. 
59 $ Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. p. 55, ed. Oxford, 
1740—1742.) * 

, 2. Of Arimathea. There is an ancient tradi- 

tjfm that Joseph of Arimathea was sent by the 
apostle Philip to preach the gospel in Britain ; and 

.this tradition was gravely urged at the council of 
Constance* a. d. 1414, in a dispute between the 


reprdseijttives of the Frendlqjlif EEglishchurches 
for the eminence of their raspectivevstablishmpnts. 
Some writers, for instance Bale, have ascribed 
to Joseph of Arimathea JSptshHae qudedam ad 
Ecdesias Britannorum ; but there is .great doubt 
whether any such writings ever existed* and still 
greater doubt as to their ginuineness. ' (Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. vol. v. p. 59 ; Cod. Apoctyph. Novi Test. 
Pars iii. p. 506 ; Ittigius* Biblioth. Patrum Jpos- 
tol. Dissert at. c. 13.) 

3. Bryennius. [Bryennius.] 

4. Christian us. [See No. 12.] « 

5. Confessor. [Studita.] 

6. Of Constantinople, 1. [Genbsius.] 

7. Of Constantinople, 2. Joseph, who pre- 
viously held the archbishopric of Epmllus, Was 
elected, a. d. 1416, jaatriarch of Constantinople. 
Some writers have probed his appointment to- the 
patriarchate A. d. 1424 ; but the date given above 
on the authority of Sylvester Sguropulus,- or 
Syropulus (Hist. Concil. Florent. ix. 16), is, we 
believe, more correct. The emperor Joannes Pa- 
laeologus II. was extremely anxious, for political 
reasons, to promote the union of the Greek and 
Latin churches : the patriarch did not oppose this, 
but contended for holding the council at Constanti- 
nople ; but after a time the emperor prevailed on 
him to alter his determination, and to send legates 
to the council of Basel, a. d. 1434. (Acta Concil. 
Basil. Sessio xix.) The lMgds of the Greek 
church, were, however, drawn Over by the pope to 
embrace his part in the dispute with the council of 
Basel, and determined to attend the rival council of 
Ferrara, a. d. 1438, afterwards transferred to 
Florence. The patriarch Joseph attended this 
council ; and though he vainly attempted, by 
various devices, to avoid recognising the precedence 
of the pope, he showed himself a warm supporter of 
the proposed union, urging upon his companions 
and attendants the necessity of conciliating the 
Latins. Towards the close of the council he fell 
ill, and during his illness was induced to subscribe 
the dogmas of the Latin church in the points in 
dispute, partly, according to Sguropulus, by the bad 
faith of Bessarion, who having, at Joseph's request, 
read to him the judgments of the fathers on these 
points, made various omissions and alterations, ter 
suit his purpose. Joseph, however, appears to hava^ 
made up his mind to yield, and probably only re- 
quired an excuse : he bitterly rebuked some Greek 
prelates, who showed less pliability than himself. 
He died at Florence before the conclusion of the 
council, June [0. A.O. 1439. Joseph wrote USpisty 
tola ad Conri'inmtiRasiliense and Bulla plumbed* 
missa Concilio Baimmtsi , given in a Latin version 
in the Concilia. His Tudpn, Serttentia, delivered 
at the Council of Florence, and bis TeXsvrdia 
yyd/xij, Extrema Sententia , written the night of his 
death, are also given in Greek and Latin in the 
Concilia. (Vols. xii. col. 545, 571* xiii. col. 482* 
494, ed. Labbe ; vols. viii. col. 1189, 1215* ix. 
393, 405, ed. Hardouin ; vols~xxix. 97, 126* xxxi. 
994, 1008, ed. Mansi.) And one or two of his 
speeches are given by Sguropulus. (Concilia^ vol. 
cit. f Sguropulus, Historia Concil. Florentim, pas- 
sim ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. Appendix? p.118; 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. xi. ^479.) 

8. Flavius. [See beUw.} 

9. Genesius. [Gbnbsius] 

10. Gorionides, or Joseph Ben Gorion, or 
Jo8ippoN. The Jewish historl»n,FlaYms Jose- 



JOSEPHUS. WKt 

phus, mentions among his contemporizes' and 
countrymen another Josephus or Joseph, whom he 
distinguishes ( De Bell. Jud. ii. 20, sive 25) as 
vids r<Dpl(t>vos, the son of Gorion. In the middle 
ages there appeared a history of the Jews ( Historia 
Judaica). written in Hebrew, in an easy and even 
elegant style, professedly by Joseph Ben Gorion, a 
priest, or, as the name is Latinized, Josephus Gorio- 
nides. The work, which in the main coincides with 
the Jewish Antiquities and with the Jewish War of 
Flavius Josephus, was regarded by the Jews of the 
middle ages with great favour, and was supposed by 
many to have been written by the celebrated Flavius 
Josephus. Bnt the general conclusion of Christian 
critics of modern times is, that the Historia Ju- 
daiea is not written either by Flavius .Josephus or 
by the Joseph Ben Gorion, his- contemporary, but 
is a forgery, compiled chiefly from a Latin version 
of the works of Flavius Josephus by a later writer, 
probably a French Jew of Brittany or Touraine, 
after the sixth century, as appears by his applying 
names to places and nations which were not in use 
till then. As the history is in Hebrew, a further 
account of it would be out of place in this work. 

11. Hymnoukai’Iius, a Greek ecclesiastic, 
sceuophylax, or keeper of the saCred vessels under 
Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth 
century, wrote Maria/e , apparently a hymn or 
service in honour of the Virgin, of which a Latin 
version, with notes, was published by Ippolito 
Maracci, Home, 8vo. 1662. (Fabric. Bibl. (Jr. vol. 
v. p. 60.) 

12. Hypomnestici Auctor, sometimes called 
Josephus Christian us, has been conjectured by 
Vossius to be the Joseph of Tiberias who, having 
been converted from Judaism to Christianity, was 
raised by Constantine the Great to the rank of 
comes, and was the friend and host of Epiphanius 
(comp. Epiphan. Adv. Ilae.rcs. xxx. 4 — 12) ; but 
Cave, who was at one time disposed to coincide 
with Vossius, has shown that there are good reasons, 
derived from the work itself, for placing the author of 
the Ifypomnesticon early in the fifth century, about 
a. D. 420, long after the friend of Epiphanius, who 
was already an aged man in the middle of the 
fourth century. The work 'Iwarfnitov fiiSAlov 
'TiroMvtjorriKdv, Joseph i J lypomnesticon seu Libe/lus 
ftrlcmariulis or Commenitorium , is devoted chiefly 
to the removal of such doubts or diilicultics ms 
might occur to less instructed Christians in reading 
the Scriptures, and is usually divided into five 
books, and (1 67 chapters. Chapter 1 36 is an ex- 
tinct from Hippolytus of Thebes [Hippolytus, 
No. 3], interpolated, as Cav$S|||0ses, by a later 
hand. This extract inclined^Kricius, who was 
not disposed to regard it as an interpolation, to 
place the writer in the eleventh century ; and it 
was probably the same reason which induced Gal- 
landius to assign to the work the date a. i>. 1000. 
But the editor of the last and posthumous volume 
of the Bibliotheca of Gallandius supports the con- 
clusion of Cave ns to the earlier existence of the 
writer, whom, however, he identifies with Joseph 
of Tiberias. The materials of the work are chiefly 
taken from Flavius Josephus, who is once or twice 
cited by name ; and Cave suspects that the work 
was originally anonymous, and that the name of 
Josephus indicated, not thfe author's name, but the 
source from which he borrowed his statements ; 
but that being mistaken for the author's name, he 
received the designation of Christianus, by way of 
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distinction from Flavius Josephus. The Hypo - 
mnesticon was first published by Fabricius, with a 
Latin version and notes, as an appendix to the 
Codex Pseudepigraphns Veteris Testament i, vol. ii. 
8 vo. Hamb. 1723, and was reprinted in the second 
edition of that work (8vo. Hamb. 1741), and by 
Gallandius in the volume above mentioned (the 
14th) of the Bibliotheca Patrum , fol. Venice, 1781. 
Oudin regards the Hypomnesticon as an interpolated 
Greek version of portions of the Hebrew work of 
the Pseudo Joseph Ben Gorion [No. 10], (Cave, 
Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 397 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. 
p. 60, vol. viii. p. 347, vol. xi. p. 51 ; and Cod. 
Pseud. Vet. Test. vol. ii. ; Galland. Bibl. Patrum t 
vol. xiv. ; Oudin, Comment, de Script)#. Ecclcsiast. 
vol. ii. col. 1058, &c.) 

13. Of Methone. A defence of the Florentine 
council a. d. 1 439, and of the union there negoti- 
ated between the Greek and Latin churches, in 
reply to Marcus Eugenicus of Bphesus [Eugeni- 
cus], is extant, under the name of Joseph, bishop 
of Methone (Modon), in the Peloponnesus. It is 
entitled ‘AiroAoyla els to ypaandriovKupov Mdpuov 
too E vyeviKou pr\rpoiroAlrov ’E«p€<rou, Besponsio ad 
l.i helium Domini Marti Eut/eniti Metropoliiae 
Ephesi , and is given, with a Latin version by Jo. 
Matt. Caryophilus, in the Concilia (vol. xiii. col. 
677, &c., ed. Labbe, and vol. ix. col. 549, &c., ed. 
Hardouin). Of this Joseph of Methone, Sguropu- 
lus relates that he represented himself to the pa- 
triarch Joseph of Constantinople [No. 7], when the 
latter touched at Methone, on his voyage to Italy to 
attend the council, as favourable to the opinions of 
the Greek church. If so, his subsequent change 
was countenanced by the example of the patriarch 
himself, and of the leading prelates who attended 
the council. There is also extant another defence 
of the Florentine council, entitled 'liodi >vw too 
'T lpwroiepews rod TIAovaia^Vrov Aia\(£is irepl Trjs 
Siacpopas t rjs ovarjs fiecor rpaiKoov Kal A axlvwv en 
Te Kal irepl rrjs Upas kcu ay las avvihov Trjs ev $Aa>- 
pevrla yevopevi)s. JoannisA rcliipresbyteri Plusiadeni 
Disceptatio de Dijfvrentiis inter Graecos et Latinos et 
de Sacrosancta Synodo Plorentina. Allatiusand Fa- 
bricius identify the two writers, and suppose that 
Joannes Plusiadenus changed his name to Jo- 
sephus on becoming bishop of Methone. Allatius 
founds his supposition on the fact, that a AIS. of 
the Besponsio ad Marcum Ephesinum , in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan, bears in its title the name 
of Joannes Plusiadenus ; to which it may be added 
that there are or were extant in modem Greek, 
according to the stallmen t of Allatius, some MS. 
Condones in dies Quadragesimal is Jejunii , by Jo- 
seph of Methone^ in the title of which he iasur- 
named Plusiadenus. Cave denie^the identity of 
the two, because Sguropulus has called Joseph of - 
Methone a Latin (d 'Ptu/xalwv tnloKonos). but this 
probably only refers to his support of the opinions 
of the Latin church. Oudin translates the ex- 
pression “ a Romanorum auctoritate derivana." 
The Disceptatio de Dijfvrentiis , &c., was published 
by Allatius in his Graetia Orthodoxa , vol. i. p. 583, 
&c., 4to. Home, 1 652. The author of the Discep- 
tatio refers to a defence of the Quinque Capitula 
Concilii Florentine which he had previously written, 
and which is not known to have been published ; 
but Oudin suspects it is the Apologia pro quinque 
Capitibus Concilii Florentini, commonly ascribed to 
Georgius Scholrtrius, or Gennadius, of Constanti- 
nople. [Gennadius, No. 2.] We may here add, 
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that this Apologia has been printed not only in 
Latin, as stated in the article referred to, but also 
in Greek (Rome, 1577 ), and in modern Greek, with 
a Latin version (Rome, 4to. 1628). Nicolaus 
Comnenus cites a work of Joannes Plusiadenus, 
A ntirrheticnm Secundum contra Marcum Ephesinum. 
(Allatius, Grace. Orthod. 1. c., and Epilog, ad Vol.I.; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii., Appendix , by Wharton, pp. 
151, 167 ; Fabric. Biblioth. Grace., vol. v. p. 60, 
vol. xL p. 458 ; Oudin, Commentar. de Scriptor. Ec- 
des. vol. iii. col. 2422.) 

14. Of Sicily. [Studita.] 

15. Studita. [Studita.] 

16. Of Thessalonica. [Studita.] 

17. Of Tiberias. [See No. 12.] [J. C. M.] 

' JOSE'PIIUS, FLA' VI US (*\aSios ToiffTjiros), 
the Jewish historian, son of Matthias, is celebrated 
not only as a writer, but also as a warrior and a 
statesman. He is himself our main authority for 
the events of his Hfe, a circumstance obviously not 
without its drawbacks, especially as he is by no 
means averse to self-laudation. He was born at 
Jerusalem in a. d. 37, the first year of Caligula’s 
reign, and the fourth after our Lord's ascension. 
His advantages of birth were very considerable, 
for on his mother’s side he was descended from the 
Asmonaean princes, while from his father he inhe- 
rited the priestly office, and belonged to the first 
of the 24 courses. (Comp. 1 Chron. 24.) For 
these facts he appeals ( Vit. 1 ) to public records, 
and intimates that there were detractors who en- 
deavoured to disparage his claims of high descent. 
(Comp. Phot. Bibl. pp. 167, 168 .) He enjoyed, 
as we may well suppose, an excellent education, 
and exhibited great proofs of diligence and talent 
in his boyhood, insomuch that, even in his four- 
teenth year, he was resorted to by chief priests and 
other eminent men who wished for information on 
recondite questions of the Jewish law. Nor was 
his attention confined to such studies ; for St. 
Jerome (the most learned perhaps of the fathers), 
referring especially to his treatise against Apion, 
expresses astonishment at the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature. (Ilieron. ad 
Magn. Oral. Epist. 83.) At the age of 1 6 he set 
himself to examine the merits and pretensions of 
the chief Jewish sects, with the view of making a 
selection from among them ; and if in this there 
was much self-confidence, there was also, at this 
time of his life at least, no little earnestness in his 
struggle to grasp the truth, for we find him spend 
ing three years in the desert, under the teaching of 
one Banus, and following hi%. example of rigorous 
asceticism. At the end of this period he returned 
to Jerusalem, and adhered to ‘the sect of the Pha- 
risees, whom ha speaks of as closely resembling 
the Stoics. (Ant xiii. 5. § 9, xviii. 2, Bell. Jud. 
ii. 8, Vit. 2.) When he was 26 years old he went 
to Rome to plead the cause of some Jewish priests 
whom Felix, the procurator of Judaea, had sent 
thither as prisoners on some trivial charge. After 
a narrow escape from death by shipwreck, he was 
picked up by a vessel of Cyrene, and safely landed 
at Puteoli ; and being introduced to Poppaea by 
an actor named Aliturus, he not only effected the 
release of his friends, but received great presents 
from the empress. ( Vit. 3.) By some it has been 
thought that the shipwreck alluded to was the 
same of which we have an account in Acts xxvii., 
that Josephus and St. Paul were therefore fellow- 
passengers during part of the voyage, and travelled 
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from Pulfpli to Rome in company, and that the 
apostle was himself one of the persons on whose 
behalf Josephus undertook the journey. (Ottius, 
Spicilcg. ex Josepho , p'p. 336 — 338 ; Bp. Gray’s 
Connection of Sacred and Classical Literature , vol. 
i. p. 357, &c.) Such a notion, however, rests on 
no grounds but pure fancy, and the points of differ- 
ence between the two events are too numerous to 
admit of mention, and too obvious to require it. 
The hypothesis, moreover, clearly involves the 
question of the religion of Josephus, which will be 
considered below. On his return to Jerusalem he 
found the mass of his countrymen eagerly bent on 
a revolt from Rome, from which he used his best 
endeavours to dissuade them ; but failing in this, 
he professed, with the other lending men, to enter 
into the popular designs. After the retreat of 
Ckstius Gallus from Jerusalem, Josephus was 
chosen one of the generals of the Jews, and was 
sent to manage affairs in Galilee, having instruc- 
tions from the Sanhedrim to persuade the seditious 
in that province to lay down their arms, and to 
entrust them to the keeping of the Jewish rulers. 
( Vit. 4 — 7, Bell. Jud. ii. 20. § 4.) It would carry 
us beyond our limits to enter into the details of his 
government in Galilee, which he appears, however, 
to have conducted throughout with consummate 
prudence and ability. From the Romans until the 
arrival of Vespasian, he did not experience much 
annoyance ; and such efforts as they made against 
him he easily repelled : meanwhile, lie took care to 
discipline the Galilaeans, and to fortify their prin- 
cipal towns. ( Vit. 4, &c., 24, 43, Bell. Jud. ii. 20, 
iii. 4, 6.) His chief troubles and dangers, from 
which, on more than one occasion, he narrowly 
escaped with life, arose from the envy and machi- 
nations of his enemies among his own countrymen, 
and in particular of John of Gischala, who was 
supported by a strong and unscrupulous party in 
the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. But Josephus had 
won by his administration the warm affections of 
the Galilaeans ; and this, combined with his own 
presence of mind and ability in counter- plotting, 
enabled him to baffle effectually the attempts of his 
opponents. (Vit. 13 — 66, Belt. Jud. ii. 20,21.) 
The appearance of Vespasian and his army in 
Galilee spread terror far and wide, so that all but a 
few deserted the camp of Josephus at Garis ; and 
he, having no hope of the success of the war, with-* 
drew to Tiberias, to be as far as he could from the 
reach of danger. (Bell. Jud. iii. 6, Vit. 74.) Thence 
he sent letters to the Sanhedrim, giving an ac- 
count of the statej&diingg, and impressing on them 
the necessity e^fflflter capitulating or supplying 
him with forces jBpent to make head against the 
Romans. He had ho hope himself that anything 
could be done against the power of Rome, but 
something like a sense of honour seems to have 
restrained him from abandoning, without a struggle, 
the national cause ; and accordingly, when Vespa- 
sian advanced on Iotapata (the most strongly forti- 
fied of the Galilaean cities), Josephus threw him- 
self into it, inspired the inhabitants with courage, 
animated and directed their counsels, and defended 
the place for 47 days with no less ability than 
valour. Iotapata, however, was at length taken, 
its fall being precipitated by the treachery of a 
deserter ; and Josephus, having escaped the general 
massacre, concealed himself, with 40 others, in a cave. 
His place of refuge being betrayed to the Romans 
by a woman, Vespasian sent several messengers. 
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and among the rest Nicanor, a friend of Josephus, 
to induce him to surrender on a promise of safety. 
His fanatical companions^strove to persuade him 
that suicide was the only honourable course ; and 
continuing deaf to his arguments, were preparing 
to slay him, when he proposed that they should 
rather put one another to death than fall each by 
his own hand. The lots were cast successively 
until Josephus and one other were left the sole 
survivors ; fortunately, or providentially, as he 
himself suggests, although a third explanation may 
possibly occur to his readers. Having then per- 
suaded his remaining companion to abstain, from 
the sin of throwing away his life, he quitted his 
place of refuge, and was brought before Vespasian. 
Many of the Romans called aloud for his death, 
but he was spared through the intercession of Titus, 
and Vespasian desired him to be strictly guarded, 
as he intended to send him to Nero. Josephus 
then, having requested to speak with the Romau 
general in the presence of a few only of his friends, 
solemnly announced to his captor that he was not 
to regard him in the light of a mere prisoner, but 
as God’s messenger to him, to predict that the 
empire should one day be his and his son’s ; and 
he professed to derive his prophecy from the sacred 
books of the Jews. According to Josephus’s own 
account, the suspicion of artifice, which Vespasian 
not unnaturally felt at first, was removed on his 
finding, from the prisoners, that Josephus had pre- 
dicted the exact duration of the Bicge of Iotapata 
and his own capture ; whereupon he loaded the 
prophet of his greatness with valuable presents, 
though he did not release him immediately from 
his bonds. Clearly the prophecy, like that of the 
weird sisters to Macbeth, was one which had a 
tendency to fulfil itself. (Tit. 74, 75, Dell. Jud. 
iii. 7, 8, vi. 5. $ 4 ; comp. Suet. Vesp. 4, 5 ; Tac. 
Hist. v. 13; Zonar. Ann. vi. 18, xi. 16; Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 8; Said. s. v. 'Iuxttjttos ; comp. 
Haggai, ii. 7; Suet. Tit. 1.) 

When Vespasian was declared emperor, at Cae- 
sareia, according to Josephus (Bell. Jud. iv. 10), 
but according to Tacitus and Suetonius, at Alexan- 
dria (Tac. Hist. ii. 79, 80 ; Suet. Vesp. 7), he 
released Josephus from his confinement of nearly 
three years (a. d. 70), his chain being cut from 
him, at the suggestion of Titus, as a sign that he 
had been unjustly bound (Dell. Jud. iv, 10. $ 7) ; 
and his reputation as a prophet was, of course, 
greatly raised. He was present with Titus at the 
siege of Jerusalem, and was suspected as a traitor 
j. both by Jews and Romans. From the anger of the 
latter he was saved by Tittis, through whose favour 
also he was able to preserve the lives of his brother 
and of many others after the capture of the city. 
Having been presented with a grant of land in 
Judaea, he accompanied Titus to Rome, and re- 
ceived the freedom of the city from Vespasian, 
who assigned him, as a residence, a house formerly 
occupied by himself, and treated him honourably to 
the end *of his reign. The same favour was ex- 
tended to him by Titus and Domitian as well, the 
latter of whom made his lands in Judaea free from 
tribute. He mentions also that ho received much 
kindness from Domitia, the wife of Domitian. 

( Fit. 75, 76 ; Phot. Dibl. p. 170.) The name of 
Flavius he assumed as a dependent of the Flavian 
family. His time at Rome appears to have been 
employed mainly in literary pursuits, and in the 
composition of his works. The date of his death 
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I cannot be fixed with accuracy ; but we know that 
| he survived Agrippa II. ( Vit. 65), who died in 
a. ». 97. Josephus was thrice married. His first 
wife, whom he took at Vespasian’s desire, was a 
captive; his marriage with her, therefore, since he 
was a priest, was contrary to the Jewish law, ac- 
cording to his own statement (Ant. iii. 12. $ 2); 
and his language ( Vit. 75) may imply that, when 
he was released from his bonds, and had accom- 
panied Vespasian to Alexandria, he divorced her. 
At Alexandria he took a second wife, whom he 
also divorced, from dislike to her character, after 
she had borne him three sons, one of whom, Hyr- 
canus, was still alive when he wrote his life. His 
third wife was a Jewess of Cyprus, of noble family, 
by whom he had two sons, viz. Justus and Simo- 
nides, surnamed Agrippa. ( Vit. 76.) 

With respect to the character of Josephus, we 
have already noticed his tendency to glorify his 
own deeds and qualities, so that he is himself by 
no means free from the vanity which he charges 
upon Apion. ( Vit. passim, Dell. Jud. iii. 7. §§ 3, 
16, 8. § 8, c. Apion. ii. 12.) Nay, the weakness 
in question colours even some of those convictions 
of his, which might otherwise wear a purely reli- 
gious aspect — such as his recognition of a particular 
Providence, and his belief in the conveyance of 
divine intimations by dreams. (Bell. Jud. iii. 8. 
§§ 3, 7, Vit. 15, 42.) Again, to say nothing of 
the court he paid to the notorious Agrippa II., his 
profane flattery of the Flavian family, “ so gross 
(to use the words of Fuller) that it seems not 
limned with a pencil, but daubed with a trowel ” 
(see Dr. C. Wordsworth’s Discourses on Public 
JCf/ucation y Disc, xx.), is another obvious and re- 
pulsive feature in Josephus. His early visit to 
Rome, and introduction to the sweets of court 
favour, must have brought more home to him the 
lesson he might have learnt at all events from the 
example of Herod the Great and others — that ad- 
herence to the Roman cause was the path to 
worldly distinction. And the awe, with which 
the greatness and power of Rome inspired him, 
lay always like a spell upon his mind, and stifled 
his patriotism. He felt pride indeed in the an- 
tiquity of his nation and in its ancient glories, as 
is clear from what are commonly called his books 
.against Apion : his operations at Iotapata were 
vigorous, and he braved danger fearlessly, though 
even this must be qualified by his own confession, 
that when he saw no chance of finally repulsing 
the enemy, he formed a design of escaping, with 
6ome of the chief men, from the city (Bell. Jud. iii. 

7. §§ 15, dec.) : nor, lastly, do we find in him any 
want of sympathy with his country's misfortunes : 
in describing the miserable fate of Jerusalem, he is 
free from that tone of revolting coldness (to give it 
the mildest name) which shocks us so much in 
Xenophon ’8 'account of the downfal of Athens. 
(Hell. ii. 2. §§ 3, &c.) But the fault of Josephus 
was, that (as patriots never do) he despaired of his 
country. From the very beginning he appears to 
have looked on the national cause as hopeless, and 
to have cherished the intention of making peace 
with Rome whenever he could. Thus he told 
some of the chief men of Tiberias that he was well 
aware of the invincibility of the Romans, though he 
thought it safer to dissemble his conviction ; and 
he advised them to do the same, and to wait for a 
convenient season — ictptp4vovcn naipiv ( Vit. 35 ; 
comp. Bell. Jud. iii 5) ; and we find Him again, in 
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his attack on Justus, the historian ( Vit. 65), 
earnestly defending himself from the charge of 
having in any way caused the war with Rome. 
Had this feeling originated in a religious conviction 
that the Jewish nation had forfeited God's favour, 
the case, of course, would have been different ; but 
such a spirit of living practical faith we do not 
discover in Josephus. Holding in the main the 
abstract doctrines of a Pharisee, but with the prin- 
ciples and temper of an llerodian, he strove to 
accommodate his religion to heathen tastes and 
prejudices; and this, by actual omissions (Ottius, 
Praetermissa a Josepho , appended to his Spici- 
legittm\ no less than by a rationalistic system of 
modification. Thus he speaks of Moses and his 
law in a tone which might be adopted by any dis- 
believer in his divine legation. ( Prooem . ad Ant. 
§ 4, c. Apion. ii. 15.) He says that Abraham 
went into Egypt (Gen. xii.), intending to adopt the 
Egyptian views of religion, should he lind them 
better than his own. (Ant. i. 8. § 1.) lie speaks 
doubtfully of the preservation of Jonah by the 
whale. (Ant. ix. 10. § *2.) He intimates a doubt 
of there having been any miracle in the passage of 
the Red Sea (tire icard (ZovAriaiv ©eov, efre t tar* 
avToparov)' and compares it with the passage of 
Alexander the Great along the shore of the sea of 
Pamphylia. (Ant. ii. 16. § 5 ; comp. Arr. A nub. i. 
26; Strab. xiv. p. 666.) He interprets Kxod. xxii. 
28, as if it conveyed a command to respect the idols 
of the heathen. (Ant. iv. 6. § 10, c. Apion. ii. 38.) 
Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream 
of the image he details as far as the triumph of the 
fourth kingdom ; but there he stops, evidently 
afraid of offending the Romans. (Ant. x. 10. § 4.) 
These instances may suffice : for a fuller statement 
see Brinch, Exam. Hist. FI. Joseph ., appended to 
Havercamp's edition, vol. ii. p. 300, Ac. After all 
this, it will not seem uncharitable if we ascribe to 
a latitudinarian indifference, as much at least as to 
an enlightened and humane moderation, the oppo- 
sition of Josephus to persecution in the name of 
religion, and his maintenance of the principle that 
men should be left, without compulsion, to serve 
God according to their conscience. ( Vit. 23, 31.) 

The way in which Josephus seems to have been 
actually affected towards Christianity is just what 
we might expect antecedently from a person of such 
a character. We have no room to enter fully into 
the question of the genuineness of the famous pas- 
sage (Ant. xviii. 3. § 3) first quoted by Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. i. 11, Pent. Evan. iii. 5), wherein 
Christ is spoken of as something more than man — 
stye avtpa clvt6v A 4y*tv xp-rt (for we must not, 
with Heinichen, insist too much on the alleged clas- 
sical usage of ttys) — and testimony is borne to his 
miracles, to the truth and wide reception of his 
doctrines, to his Messiahship — 6 Xpiords ovtos tJv, 
and to his death and resurrection, in accordance 
with the prophecies. For a detailed discussion of 
the question we must refer the reader to the treatise 
of Daubuz, and to Arnoldus's collection of letters 
on the subject, appended to Havercamp's edition of 
Josephus (vol. ii. p. 189, &c.), also to Harlcs'sFa- 
bricius (vol. v. p. 18, note bb), and especially to 
Heinichen's Excursus on Euseb. Hist. Eccl. i. 11, 
and the authors on both sides of the controversy, of 
whom he there gives a full list. The external 
evidence for the passage is very strong ; but the 
testimony which it bears in favour of Christianity 
is so decisive, that some have concluded from it 
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that Josephus must have been himself a believer, 
an Ebionite Christian at least, according to the 
opinion of Whiston (Desert, i.), while others have 
adduced the fact that he was not a Christian as a 
proof that the passage is spurious. The former 
opinion appears to be contradicted by positive tes- 
timony (see Orig. Comm, ad Matt. ap. Haverc. ad 
init.y c. Cels. p. 35), and has no support from the 
works of Josephus beyond this one place itself. He 
speaks, indeed, in high terms of John the Baptist 
(one of whose disciples Hudson supposes Banus to 
have been), hut there is nothing in his language to 
show that he had any correct notion of his true 
character as the predicted forerunner of our Lord 
(Ant. xviii. 5. $ 2). His condemnation also of the 
murder of St. James, the first bishop of Jerusalem 
(Ant. xx. 9. $ 1), is no more than might have been 
and teas expressed (as he himself tells us) by all 
the most moderate men among the Jews; and the 
statement, quoted as from him by Origen (ll. cc.) 
and Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 23), that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was a punishment from God for 
this murder, is not to be found in any of our pre- 
sent copies of his works. As to his having been an 
Ebionite, this conjecture would imply a warmer 
zeal for the Jewish law than he seems to have felt, 
though it would lx? somewhat more plausible (since 
the Ebionites and Essenes had much in common ; 
see Burton's liampt. Led. vi. notes 81 — 83), were 
there any good grounds for the assertion of Daubuz 
that, as Josephus was disposed in his youth to the 
tenets of the Essenes (to whom he thinks Banus 
belonged), so he returned to those opinions after 
the ruin of his country, when nothing more was to 
be got by being a Pharisee, and was an Essene 
when he wrote his Antiquities. We may conclude 
then that Josephus was no believer in Christ ; but 
this need not, of itself, be any barrier to our recep- 
tion of the disputed passage ; since it is quite con- 
ceivable that, with his character and temptations, 
he might well admit the divine legation of Jesus, 
without fully realising all that such an admission 
required, without, in fact, the consistency and 
courage to be a Christian. A man of the world, 
with little or no earnestness, he might think it the 
moderate and philosophical, certainly the safe 
course, to sit loose to religion altogether ; and the 
term indifference may describe his state of mind 
even more appropriately than perplexity, such as 
Gamaliel's. (Acts, v. 34, &c.) To this we may 
add, as not impossible, the view of Daubuz, Boeh- 
inert, and others, that there were Christians even 
at the court of Domitian who at that time (a. d. 
93) were persons of influence — Flavius Clemens, 
for instance, and Flavia Domitilla, to say nothing 
of the doubtful case of Epaphroditus, and tliat 
Josephus therefore had an obvious motive for 
speaking with reverence of the author of Christi- 
anity. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 17, 18; comp. St. 
Paul, Philip, iv. 22.) Nor are the above remarks 
less applicable in the main, even if we entirely or 
partially reject the passage ; for Christianity must 
have attracted the attention of Josephus, and so 
there would be much significance either in his si- 
lence on the subject or in his faltering testimony. 
Our own opinion is, that he was not likely to com- 
mit himself by language so decisive ; nor at the 
same time do we look upon the passage as altogether 
spurious. It would rather appear (according to the 
view of Villoison, Routh, and Heinichen) that 
the strongest expressions and phrases have been 
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interpolated into it, perhaps by Eusebius, who, 
there is reason to fear, was quite capable of the 
fraud, perhaps by some earlier Christian, not ne- 
cessarily with a dishonest purpose, but in the way 
of marginal annotation. (Villoison, A need. Graec, 
ii. pp. 69 — 71 ; Routh, Ilel. Sac. iv. p. 389 ; Hei- 
nichen, Excurs . ad Euseb. i. 11.) 

The writings of Josephus have always been con- 
sidered, and with justice, as indispensable for the 
theological student. For the determiimtion of 
various readings, both in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament and in the Septuagint version, they 
are by no means without their value, though the}’ 
have been herein certainly over-rated by Whiston. 
But their chief use consists in such points as their 
testimony to the striking fulfilment of our Saviour’s 
prophecies, their confirmation of the canon, facts, 
and statements of Scripture, and the obvious col- 
lateral aid which they supply for its elucidation. 
(See Fabr. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 20, &c. ; Gray’s 
Connection of Sacred and Classical Literature , vol. i. 
p. 310, &c.) 

The character of a faithful historian is claimed 
by Josephus for himself, and has been pretty ge- 
nerally acknowledged, though, from what has been 
already said of his anxiety to conciliate his heathen 
readers, it cannot be admitted without some draw- 
backs. (c. Ap. i. § 9, /'rot non. ad Ant., Prooem. 
tul Bell. Jud. i Fabr. liibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 1 6, &c.) 
On this subject see Brinch, Exam. I/ist. Jos., to 
the instances adduced by whom we may add our 
author's omission of the promises to Eve, and 
Abraham, and Jacob, of the delivering Seed, and 
his adoption, with some variations, of the story 
about Ahistras and the seventy-two translators 
of the Old Testament. {Ant. i. 1, 13, 19, xii. 2 ; 
Gen. iii. 15, xxii. 18, xxviii. 14.) 

His chronology, differing as it does in many 
points from that of the Septuagint, as well as from 
that of 4 the Hebrew text, is too wide a subject to 
be discussed here. The reader is referred for sa- 
tisfaction on the point to Vossius, Chron. Sac. ; 
Brinch, Exam. Chron. Jos. ; Hale's New Analysis 
of Chronology ; Stackhouse's Hist, of the Bible, ch. 
3 ; I/Estrange, Disc, ii., prefixed to his transl. of 
Josephus ; Spanheim, Chron. Jos. 

The language of Josephus is remarkably pure, 
though we meet occasionally with unclassical, or at 
least unusual , expressions and constructions, in 
some of which instances, however, the readings are 
doubtful. On his style in general, and on the dif- 
ferent character it bears in different portions of his 
works, the reader will find some sensible remarks 
in the treatise of Dauhuz, above referred to (b. ii. 
§§ 3, &c.). It is characterised by considerable 
clearness in what may be called the dpyd plpp, 
such as narrative and discussion ; the speeches 
which he introduces have much spirit and vigour ; 
and there is a graphic liveliness, an Ivapyaa, in his 
descriptions, which carries our feelings along with 
it, and fully justifies the title of the Greek Livy, 
applied to him by St. Jerome. (Phot. Bibl. p. 33 ; 
Hieron. ad, Eustoch. de Cast. Vtrg. Ep* xviii. ; Chrys. 
in Ep. ad Rom. Horn, xxv.) 

The works of Josephus are as follows : — 

1, The History of the Jewish War (irepl row 
’Iovbai'KoD rro\4pov "i) 'lovZeuKrjs ttrroplas irepl 
€ iAeStreees), in seven books. Josephus tells us that 
he wrote it first in his own language, and then 
translated it into Greek, for the information of 
European readers ( Prooem . ad Bell. Jud . § 1). | 
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The Hebrew copy is no longer extant. The Greek 
was published about a. d. 75, under the patronage 
and with the especial recommendation of Titus. 
Agrippa II. also, in no fewer than sixty-two letters 
to Josephus, bore testimony to the care and fidelity 
displayed in it. It was admitted into the Palatine 
library, and its author was honoured with a statue at 
Rome. I t commences with the capture of Jerusalem 
by Antiochus Epiphanes in b. c. 170, runs rapidly 
over the events before Josephus’s own time, and 
gives a detailed account of the fatal war with 
Rome. (J«s. Vit. 65 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 9 ; 
Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccl. 13;- Ittigius, Prolego- 
mena; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 4 ; Voss, de 
Hist. Graec. p. 239, ed. Westermann.) 

2. The Jewish Antiquities (TouJai’/o) dpxouoAo- 
y la ), in twenty books, completed about a. n. 93; 
and addressed to Epaphrod-itus. The title as 
well as the number of books may have been sug- 
gested by the 'Poopaiic/) dpxaioApyfa of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The work extends from the creatidn- 
of the world to a. i>. 66, the 12th year of Nero, in 
which the Jews were goaded to rebellion by Ges- 
sius Floras. It embraces therefore, but more in* 
detail, much of the matter of the first and part of 
the second book of the Jewish war. Both these his- 
tories are said to have been translated into Hebrew, 
of which version* however, there are no traces, 
though some have erroneously identified it with the 
work of the Pseudo-Josephus Gorionides. [See 
above, Joseph rs, No. 10.J 

3. His own life, in one book. This is an appendage 
to the Archacologia, and is addressed to the same 
Epaphroditus. It cannot, however, have been 
written earlier than a. d. 97, since Agrippa II. is 
mentioned in it as no longer living (§ 65). 

4. A Uiatise on the antiquity of the Jews, or tcard 
'Airiuvo*, in two books, also addressed to Epaphro- 
ditus. It is in answer to such as impugned the 
antiquity of the Jewish nation, on the ground of 
the silence of Greek writers respecting it. The 
title, “against Apion,” is rather a misnomer, and 
is applicable only to a portion of the second book 
(i§ 1 — 13). The treatise exhibits considerable 

earning, and we have already seen how St. Jerome- 
speaks of it. The Greek text is deficient from $ 5 
to § 9 of book ii. [Apollonius of Alabanda, No* 

3*] 

5. E/y M axuaSalovs, If irepl aihouparopos Ao- 
yiaruov , in one book. Its genuineness has been 
called in question by many (see Cave, Hist. Lit. 
Script. Eccl. p. 22), but it is referred to as a work 
of Josephus by Eusebius, St. Jerome, Philostorgius, 
and others. ( See Fabr. BiM. Grace, vol. v. p. 7 V 
Ittigius, Prolegom.) Certainly, however, it dogs 
not read like one of his. It is an extremely de- 
clamatory account of the martyrdom of Eleazar (an 
aged priest), and of seven youths and their mother, 
in the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and this is prefaced by a discussion on the supre- 
macy which reason possesses de jure over pleasure 
and pain. Its title has reference to the zeal for 
God’s law displayed by the sufferers in the spirit 
of the Maccabees. There is a paraphrase of it by 
Erasmus ; and in some Greek copies of the Bible it 
was inserted as the fourth book of the Macc&bee* 
(Fabr. 1. c.), 

6. The treatise irepl rod raurbs was certainly 
not written by Josephus. For an account of it see* 
Photius, Bibl. xlviii, ; Fabr. Bibl. Graec. vol. v. p. 

3 ; Ittigius, Proleg. ad fin. 
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St. Jerome ( Praef . ad Lib. XI. Comm, ad 
Esaiam ) speaks of a work of one Josephus on Dar 
niel’B vision of the seventy weeks ; but whether he 
is referring to the subject of the present article is 
doubtful. 

At the endof his Archaeologia, Josephus mentions 
his intention of writing a work in four books on 
the Jewish notions of God an<^ his essence, and on 
the rationale of the Mosaic laws. It is uncertain 
whether he ever accomplished this. At any rate, 
it has not come down to us. He promises also in 
the same place a life of himself (which has been 
noticed above), and a revision of his history of the 
Jewish war. (See Whist on’s note, Ant. ad Jin. ; 
Fabr. BU>1. Graec. vol. v. p. 9.) 

Josephus first appeared in print in a Latin 
translation, with no notice of the place or date of 
publication : the edition seems to have contained 
only a portion of the Antiquities. These, with the 
seven books of the Jewish war, were agaiu printed 
by Schiisler, Augsb. 1470, in Latin ; and there 
were many editions in the same language of the 
whole works, and of portions of them, before the 
editio princeps of the Greek text appeared at Basel, 
1544, edited by Arlenius. Another edition of the 
works, in Greek and Latin, was published by De 
la Keviere, Aur. Allob. 1591, and reprinted at 
Geneva in 1611, and again, very badly, in 1635. 
The edition of Ittigius was printed by Weidmann, 
Leipzig, 1691, with Aristeas’s history of the Sep- 
tuagint annexed to it. The treatise on the Mac- 
cabees was edited, with a Latin translation, by 
Combefis, in his Auetarium Bill. Patr., Paris, 
167*2, and by Lloyd, Oxford, 1690. The invaluable 
but posthumous edition by Hudson of the whole 
works, in Greek and Latin, came out at Oxford in 
1720. The Latin version was new ; th^text was 
founded on a most careful and extensive collation 
of MSS., and the edition was further enriched by 
notes and indices. Ilavercamp’s edition, Amst. 
1726, is more convenient for the reader than cre- 
ditable to the editor. That, of Oberthiir, in 3 vols. 
8vo., Leipzig, 1782 — 1785, contains only the 
Greek text, most carefully edited, and the edition 
remains unfortunately incomplete. Another was 
edited by Richter, Leipzig, 18*26, as part of a Bib- 
liotheca Patnun ; and one by Dindorf has recently 
appeared at Paris, 1845. 

There have been numerous translations of Jo- 
sephus into different languages. The principal 
English versions are- those of Lodge, Lond. 1602?; 
one from the French of D’Andilly, Oxford, 1676, 
reprinted at , LpuJon 1683; that of L’ Estrange, 
Lond. 170*2; and that of Whiston, Lond. 1737. 
T^e two last-mentioned versions have been fre- 
quently reprinted in various shapes. fE. E.l 
JOSE'PIIUS, TENE'DIUS. Though this 
name occurs in the modem catalogues of Graeco- 
Roman jurists, the existence of such a jurist may 
well be doubled. He is mentioned by Ant. Au- 
gustinus (in the commencement of his Constitu- 
tionum Grapcarum Collection 8vo. Ilerdae, 1567) as 
a person to whom had been attributed the author- 
ship of a n p6x*tpov Ba<n\iK&v Hard oroixtiov, 

“ Prochirpn incerti, ordine literarum, sive Josephi 
Tenedii.” By this title, Suarez (Notit. Basil. § 8), 

P . Pithou (Observ. ad Codicem, fol.. Par., 1687, 
p. 43), and Francois Payen (Prodromus Just ini- 
anus, p. 539), understand Augustinus to designate 
the Synopsis Basilicorum Major ; and accordingly 
P. Pithou and F. Payen make Josephus Tenedius 
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the author of that work. This alphabetic Synopsis 
appears to have been first compiled about a. d. 
969, and to have undergone considerable altera- 
tions in successive editions, which are extant in 
manuscript in various libraries. (Zachariae, Hist . 
Jnr. Gr. Rom. Delia. § 39.) A wretchedly muti- 
lated edition, with a Latin translation (fol. Basil. 
1575), was published by Leunclavius, who departs 
from the alphabetic order of the original, in an ill- 
considered attempt to re-arrange the materials it 
contains, according to the order of the Basilica. 
C. Labbaeus afterwards published Emendationes et 
Observationes ad Synopsim Jiasilicorum, 8vo. Paris, 
1606. 

The work which Ant. Augustinus really referred 
to, as probably composed by Josephus of Tenedos, 
was the Td putpbv icard ctoi\uov (as it is called 
by Harraenopulus, § 49) or Synopsis Minor Basilic 
corum, which some have attributed to Docimus or 
Docimius [Docimus). It is from this work that 
the extracts are borrowed, which Augustinus, in 
his Paratitla on the Greek Constitutions, speaks of 
as taken from Tenedius. 

What reason the very learned Augustinus may 
have had for attributing to Josephus Tenedius the 
authorship of the Synopsis Minor is now altogether 
unknown. Josephus Tenedius is inserted in the 
index of authors (p. 65) contained in the Glos- 
sarium ad Scriptorcs Mediae et Injimae Graecitatis 
of Ducange, where he is classed among anony- 
mous Greek authors. (Zachariae, At 'Poiraf, p. 63; 
Mortreueil, Histoire du Droit Byzantin , pp. 450, 
451.) [J. T. G.) 

IOTAPE (Ta ndirn). 1. A daughter of Arta- 
vasdes, king of Media, was married to Alexander, 
the son of Antony, the triumvir, after the Arme- 
nian campaign in v. c. 34. Antony gave to Arta- 
vasdes the part of Armenia which he had con- 
quered. [Artavasdks, p. 370, b.) After the 
battle of Actium Iotape was restored to her father 
by Octavianus. (Dion Cass. xlix. 40, 44, 1. 16.) 

2. Wife of Antiochus IV., King of Commagcne, 
[Antioch ns, p. 194.) In the annexed coin she 
is called BA2IAI22A IflTAIIH 4>IAAAEA4*02 ; 
from the latter epithet we may infer that she was 
the sister as well as wife of Antiochus, of which 
we find few examples among the Greek kings of 
Syria, though the practice was very common 
among those of Egypt. Iotape had a daughter of 
the same name, who was m armed to Alexander of 
the race of Herod. The reverse of the coin is the 
one which we commonly find on the coins of the 
kings of Commagene. [See voL I. p. 194, b.J 
(Eckhel, vol. iii. pp. 257, 258.) 
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IOTAPIA'NUS. Wc are told by Zosimus 
that a rebellion having broken out in Syria, in 
consequence of the intolerable oppression of Pris- 
cus, who had been appointed governor of the East 
by his brother, the emperor Philip, the purple waa 
assumed by a certain Iotapianus, who claimed de- 
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scent from Alexander, but that the insurrection 
was speedily suppressed. Victor assigns these 
events, or at least the death of the pretender, to 
the reign of Decius. [Pacatianus.] (Zosim. i. 
21 ; Victor, de Caes. 29.) [W. R.] 

JOVIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS CLAUDIUS, Ro- 
man emperor (a. d. 363 — 364), was the son of the 
Comes Varronianus, one of the most distinguished 
generals of his time, who had retired from public life 
when the accession of his son took place. Jovianus 
was primus ordinis domesticorum, or captain of the 
lifeguards of the emperor Julian, and accompanied 
him on his unhappy campaign against the Persians. 
Julian having been slain on the field of battle, on 
the 26th of June, a. d. 363, and the election of an- 
other emperor being urgent, on account of the 
danger in which the Roman army was placed, the 
choice of the leaders fell first upon their veteran 
brother Sallustius Secundus, who, however, de- 
clined the honour, and proposed Jovian. The 
merits of his father more than his own induced the 
Roman generals to follow the advice of their col- 
league, and Jovian was proclaimed emperor on the 
day after the death of Julian. He immediately 
professed himself to be a Christian. The principal 
and most difficult task of the new emperor was 
to lead his army back into the old Roman terri- 
tories. No sooner had he begun his retreat, than 
Sapor, the Persian king, who had been informed of 
the death of Julian, made a general attack upon the 
Romans. Jovian won the day, continued his re- 
treat under constant attacks, and at last reached 
the Tigris, but was unable with all his efforts to 
cross that broad, deep, and rapid river in presence 
of the Persian army. In this extremity he listened 
to the propositions of Sapor, who was afraid to 
rouse the despair of the Romans. After four days’ 
negotiations he purchased the safety of his army 
by giving up to the Persian king the five pro- 
vinces, or rather districts, beyond the Tigris, 
which Galerius had united to the Roman empire 
in A. D. 297, viz. Arzanene, Moxocne, Zabdicene, 
Rehimene and Corduene, as well as Nisibis and 
several other fortresses in Mesopotamia. Great 
blame has been thrown upon Jovian for having 
made such a disgraceful peace ; but the circum- 
stances in which lie was placed rendered it neces- 
sary, and he was, moreover, anxious to secure his 
crown, and establish his authority in the western 
provinces. lie had no sooner crossed the Tigris 
than he despatched officers to the West, investing 
his father-in-law Lucillianus with the supreme 
command in Italy, and Malarious with that in 
Gaul. On the western banks of the Tigris he was 
joined by Procopius with the troops, stationed in Me- 
sopotamia, and being now out of danger, he devoted 
some time to administrative and legislative busi- 
ness. Ilis chief measure was the celebrated edict, 
by which he placed the Christian religion on a 
legal basis, and thus put an end to the persecutions 
to which the Christians had been exposed during 
the short reign of Julian. The heathens were, 
however, equally protected, and no superiority was 
allowed to the one over the other. The different 
sectaries assailed him with petitions to help, them 
against each other, but he declined interfering, and 
referred them to the decision of a general council ; 
and the Arians showing themselves most trouble- 
some, he gave them to understand that impartiality 
was the first duty of an emperor. His friend 
Athanasius was restored to his see at Alexandria. 
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After having abandoned Nisibis to the Persians, 
he marched through Edessa, Antioch, Tarsus, and 
Tyana in Cappadocia, where he learnt that Mala- 
ricus having declined the command of Gaul, Lu- 
cillianus had hastened thither from Italy, and had 
been slain in a riot by the soldiers, but that the 
army had been restored to obedience by Jovinus. 
From Tyana Jovian pursued his march to Con- 
stantinople, in spite an unusually severe winter. 
On the 1st of January, 364, he celebrated at 
Ancyra his promotion to the consulship, taking as 
colleague his infant son Varronianus, whom he 
called nobilissimus on the occasion. Having ar- 
rived at Dadastana, a small town in Galatia, on the 
borders of Bithynia, he indulged in a hearty supper 
and copious libations of wine, and endeavoured to 
obtain sound repose in an apartment which had 
lately been whitewashed, by ordering burning 
charcoals to be placed in the damp room. On the 
following morning (17th of February, 364) he was 
found dead in his bed. His death is ascribed to 
various causes — to intemperance, the coal-gas, and 
the poison of an assassin. It is possible,, though 
not probable, that he died a violent death, to. 
which Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 10) seems, to 
allude when he compares his death with that of 
Aemilianus Scipio. (Amm. Marc. xxv. 5 — 1.0 ; 
Eutrop. x. 17, 18; Zosim. iii. p. 190, &c., ed. 
Paris ; Zonar. vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, ed. Paris 
Oros. vii. 31 ; Sozomen. vi. 3 ; Philostorg. viii. 

5 ; Agathias, iv. p. 13.5, &c., ed. Paris; The- 
mistius dwells upon the history of Jovian in several 
orations, especially Or. 5 and 7, and bestows alL 
the praise on him which we might expect from a, 
panegyrist; De la Bl£ terie, Ilistoire dc Jovien^ Am- 
sterd. 1740, the best work on the subject.) [W.P.J 
JOVIJyA'NUS, a name sometimes, but errone- 
ously, given to the emperor Jovianus. [W. P.] 

JO' V' I US, a bold and faithless intriguer, was 
Praefectus Praetorio of lllyricum, under the em- 
peror Honorius, and was promoted to that office by 
Stilicho, who made use of him in his negotiations, 
with Alaric. In a. d. 608, Jovius was appointed 
Patricius and Praefectus Praetorio of Italy, in conse- 
quence of the fall of the eunuch Olympius, who 
held the office of prime minister of Honorius. 
Through his intrigues, Jovius soon became sole 
master of the administration of the empire, and 
made great changes among its principal officers. 
When Rome was besieged by. Jtfaric in a. n. 409,. 
Honorius charged Jovius with) arranging a peace. 
He accordingly went to Rimini for that purpose, 
and there had an interview, with Alaric, with 
whom he was on friendly terms. Jovius proposed 
to Ileraclius to settle the differences by appointing 
Alaric commander-in-chief of the Roman armies, 
and informed Alaric of this step, with which the 
Gothic king was of course quite satisfied. Honorius, 
however, declined conferring that important office 
upon the already too powerful Alaric, and wrote a let- 
ter to that effect to Jovius, who had the imprudence 
to read it aloud in presence of Alaric and his chiefs. 
Alaric had never demanded the supreme command 
of the Roman armies, but the refusal of the em- 
peror was quite sufficient to rouse his anger, and 
the differences between him and Honorius now as- 
sumed a still more dangerous character. Jovius 
consequently returned to Ravenna, where he con- 
tinued to exercise his important functions, though 
he lost much of Mb former influence. No sooner 
had Alaric induced Attalus to assume thtf purple, 
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than the treachery of Jovius became manifest. 
Honorius having despatched him, Valens, the 
quaestor Potamius, and the notarius Julian to 
Rimini to effect an arrangement with Attalus, Jovius 
proposed to Attalus to divide the western empire 
with Honorius; but the usurper having declined the 
proposition, Jovius suddenly abandoned the empen r, 
and made common cause with Attalus. After the 
unhappy issue of the rebellion of Attalus, Jovius 
fearlessly returned to Honorius, and had the iiu- 
pudehce to assert that he had only joined the rebel 
for the purpose of causing his certain ruin. He 
escaped punishment. It is very doubtful whether 
this Jovius is the same with the quaestor Jovius 
montioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi. 8.), 
in the year 361. (Zosim. v. p. 363, &c. ed. Paris ; 
Olympiodor. apiul Photium, p. 180, &c.) [W. P.j 
IOXUS ( v Io|os), a son of Melanippus, and 
grandson of Theseus and Perigune, is said to have 
led a colony into Caria, in conjunction with Or- 
nytus. (Plut. Tkes. 8.) [L. S.] 

IPHIANASSA (’fyidvacrcra), the name of four 
mythical personages : the lirst was a daughter of 
Proetus by Anteia or Stheneboea [PkoktusJ ; the 
second a daughter of Agamemnon and Cly taemnes- 
tra, and one of the three maidens among whom 
Achilles was to be allowed to choose ( Horn. 11. ix. 
145, 287); the third was the wife of Endymion 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 6), and the fourth one of the Ne- 
reides. (Lucian, Dial. Deor. 14.) [L. S.] 

I'PHIAS (’I^ucts), i. e. a daughter of Iphis, a 
name applied to Evadne, the wife of Capaneus. 
(Ov. Kp. ex Pont. iii. 1, 111 ; Eurip. Suppf. 985, 
&c.) Iphias is also the name of a priestess men- 
tioned in the story about the Argonauts. (Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 312.) [L. S.] 

IPHICIA'NUS (’I<pJKiaj/ds), a physician, who 
is mentioned four times by Galen, and whose name 
is in each passage spelt differently, viz. 'IcpiKiavos 
(Comment, in llippocr. u De Ojfic. Med. i. 3, vol. 
xviii. pt. ii. p. 654), ‘E<piKtav6s (De Ord. Libror. 
war. vol. xix. p. 58), 4 octavos ( Comment, in Hip- 
poor. “ Ejnd. III." i. 29, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 575), 
and &r)Ktavos (Comment, in llippocr. “ De Humor.'" 
iii. 34, vol. xvi. p. 484.) The form of the name 
here adopted is considered by Fabricius ( Iltbl. Gr. 
vol. iii. p. 571, xiii. p. 302, ed. vet.) to be the most 
correct, but M. Littre, in his edition of Hippocrates 
(vol. i. p. 1 13), teems to prefer Pheciunus. He was 
a pupil of QuintMbtnd one of the tutors of Galen, 
about the middle «Fi the second century after Christ. 
He was a follower of the Stoic philosophy, and 
commented on part or the whole of the works of 
Hippocrates. [W. A. G. j 

IPHICLES or IPHICLUS (’tyi/cArjy, ’T <pi- 
icAor, or ’I<pnfA«ur). 1. A son of Amphitryon and 
Alcmene of Thebes, was one night younger than 
his half-brother Hbracles, who strangled the snakes 
which had been sent by Hera or by Amphitryon, i 
and at which Iphicleswas frightened. (Apollod. ii. 
4. $ 8.) He was first married to Automedusa, the 
daughter of Alcathous, by whom he became the 
father of Iolaus, and afterwards to the youngest 
daughter of Creon. (Apollod. ii. 4. §11.) He 
accompanied Heracles on several expeditions, and 
is also mentioned among the Calydonian hunters. 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 2.) According to Apollodorus 
(>i. 7. § 3), he fell in battle against the sons of 
Hippocoon, but according to Pausanias (viii. 14. 
§ 6), he was wounded in the battle against the 
Molionides, and being carried to Pheneus, he was 
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nursed by Buphagus and Promne, but died there, 
and was honoured with a heroum. 

2. A son of Thestius by Laophonte or Deida- 
meia, and, according to others, by Eurythemis or 
Leucippe. He took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and the expedition of the Argonauts. (Apollod. i. 
8. § 3, 9. § 16 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 261 ; Orph. 
At y. 158 ; Val. Flacc. i. 370 ; Hygin. Fab. 14.) 

3. A son of Phylacus, and grandson of Deion and 

Clymene, or, according to others, a son of Cephalus 
and Clymene, the daughter of Minyas. He was 
married to Diomedeia or A6tyoche,and was the father 
of Podarcesand Protesilaus. (Horn. II. ii. 705, xiii. 
698 ; Apollod. i. 9. $ 12 ; Paus. iv. 36. $ 2 ; x. 
29. §2; Hygin, Fab. 103.) He was, like the 
two other Iphicles, one of the Argonauts, and pos- 
sessed large herds of oxen, which he gave to Mc- 
lampus, who had given him a favourable prophecy 
respecting his progeny. (Horn. II. ii. 705, Od. 
xi. 289, &c.) He was also celebrated for his 
swiftness in racing, by which he won the prize at 
the funeral games of Pelins, but in those of Ama- 
rynceus he was conquered by Nestor. (Paus. v. 
17. §4, 36. $2. x. 29. §2; Horn. 11. xxiii. 
636.) [L. S.] 

IPHI'CRATES (’I^i/cpdrrjs), the famous Athe- 
nian general, was the son of a shoemaker, whose 
name seems to have been Timothens. He first 
brought himself into notice by gallantly boarding a 
ship of the enemy (perhaps at the battle of Cnidus, 
b. c. 394) and bringing off the captain to his own 
trireme. It was from this exploit, if we may be- 
lieve Justin, that the Athenians gave him the com- 
mand of the forces which they sent to the aid of 
the Boeotians after the battle of Coroneia, when he 
was only 25 years old. (Arist. liheL i. 7. $ 32, 9. 
§ 31, ii. 23. § 8 ; Plut. Apoph. p. 41. ed. Tauchn. ; 
Just. vi. 5 ; ()ros. iii. 1 ; see Rehdantz, Vit. Iphic. 
Chub r. Timoth. i. § 7. Berol. 1845.) In n. e. 393* we 
find him general of a force of mercenaries in the Athe- 
nian service at Corinth; and in this capacity he took 
part in the battle of Leclmeum, wherein the Lace- 
daemonian commander, Praxitas, having been ad- 
mitted within the long walls of Corinth, defeated 
the Corinthian, Boeotian, Argive, and Athenian 
troops. (I)em. Phil. i. p.46 ; Schol. ad Aria. Pint. 
173; Diod. xiv. 86, 91; Polyaen. i. 9; Plat. 
Mcnex. p. 245 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. §j§ 6 — 12 ; 
Andoc. de Pace, p. 25 ; Harpocr. and Suid. t>. v. 
s.*vik6v.) The system now adopted by the belli- 
gerent parties of mutual annoyance, by inroads on 
each other's territories, seems to have directed the 
attention of Iphicrates to an important improve- 
ment in military tactics — the formation of a body 
of targeteers (weAraiTTof) possessing, to a certain 
extent, the advantages of heavy and light-armed 
forces. This he effected by substituting a small 
target for the heavy shield, adopting a longer sword 
and spear, and replacing the old coat of mail by a 
linen corslet, while he also made his soldiers wear 
light shoes called afterwards, from his name, ’I<p»- 
KpariSes. Having thus increased the efficiency of 
“ the hands of the army,” to use his own metaphor 
(Plut. Pelojt. 2), he invaded with these troops the 
territory of Phlius, and slew so many of the Phliar 
Mans, that they were obliged to call in the aid of 
a Lacedaemonian garrison, which ever before they 
had carefully avoided ; and he ravaged, toe, the 
lands of Arcadia with impunity, as the Arcadian 
heavy-armed forces were afraid to lace the tar- 
geteers. (Xen. Hell. iv. 4. §§ 14 — 17 ; Diod. xiv. 
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.91, xv. 44 ; Polyaen. iii, 9 ; Corn. Nep. Iph . 1 ; 

# Suid. s. v. 'ItpiKparlSts ; Strab. viii. p. 389.) In 
the spring of 392 Iphicrates with his peltasts 
formed part of the garrison of the fortress Peiraeum, 
in the Corinthian territory, whence he was sum- 
moned to the defence of Corinth, against which 
Agesilaus had made a feint of marching. But the 
real object of the Spartan king was Peiraeum, and, 
when it was weakened by the withdrawal of Iphi- 
crates, he advanced and took it. Meanwhile 
Iphicrates reached Corinth ; and here it was that, 
sallying forth with his targeteers, he defeated and 
nearly destroyed the Lacedaemonian Mora, which 
was on its way back to Lechaeum, after having 
escorted for some distance homewards the Amy- 
claeans of the army of Agesilaus, returning to 
Laconia for the celebration of the Ilyacinthian 
festival. This exploit of Iphicrates became very 
celebrated throughout Greece, and had more im- 
portance assigned to it than we should be inclined 
at first to imagine possible, as is clear from the 
grief it caused in the camp of Agesilaus, from the 
caution with which he marched home through the 
Peloponnesus, and from the suspension of the 
Theban negotiations for terms with Sparta. Thirl- 
wall supposes that it may have also prevented the 
peace between Lacedaemon and Athens, which 
Andocidks with others had been commissioned to 
conclude. Iphicrates, encouraged by his success, 
recovered Sidus and Crommyon, which Praxitas 
had taken, as well as Oenbe, where Agesilaus had 
placed a garrison. Soon after he retired, or was 
dismissed, from the command, in consequence, it 
seems, of the jealousy of the Argives ; for he had 
shown a desire to reduce the Corinthian territory 
under the power of Athens, and had put to death 
some Corinthians of the Argive party. lie was 
succeeded by Cmabrias. (Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 8. § 34; 
l)iod. xiv. 91, 92 ; Plut. Aye*. 22 ; Deni. Phil. i. p. 
4b' ; c. Aristoc. p. b8b; Pans, iii, 10 ; Nep. Iph. 2 ; 
Andoc. de Pace.) In B. c. 389 he was sent to the 
Hellespont to counteract the operations of Anaxi- 
Bit/S, who was defeated by him and slain in the 
following year. In spite of his victory, however, 
Iphicrates was not able to prevail against Antal- 
cidak. (Xen. J fell. iv. 8. §§ 34, Ac. ; Polyaen. 
iii. 9.) 

On the peace of 387 Iphicrates did not return to 
Athens ; but we do not know whether he acted 
on a command of the state or on his own judgment 
in aiding Seuthes, king of the Odrysae, to recover 
his kingdom, from which he had been expelled, 
possibly by Cotys (see Uchdantz, ii. $ 4 ; Senec. 
Exc. Coni. vi. 5.). Be that as it will, we find him 
not long after in alliance with the latter prince, 
who gave him his daughter in marriage, and per- 
haps enabled him to build the town of Apvs in 
Thrace. (Dem. c. A rial. p. 603 ; Anaxand. op. 
A then. iv. p. 131 ; Nep. Iph. 2, 3 ; Isaeus, de 
flaer. Mated. § 7 ; Polyaen. iii. 9 ; Suid. and 
Harpocr. s. v. Apvs.) When the Athenians, in 
b. 377, recalled Chabrias from the service of 
Acoris, king of Egypt, on the remonstrance of 
Phamabazus, they also sent Iphicrates with 20,000 
Greek mercenaries to aid the satrap in reducing 
Egypt to obedience. Several years, however, 
wasted by the Persians in preparation, elapsed be- 
fore the allied troops set forth from Acd (Acre). 
They met with some success at first, till a dispute 
arose between Iphicrates and Phamabazns, the 
former of whom was anxious to attack Memphis, i 
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while the over-cautious satrap would not consent, 
and (much time having been lost)*when the season 
of the Nile’s inundation came on, he drew off his 
army. Iphicrates, remembering the fete of Conon, 
and fearing for his personal safety, fled to Athens, 
and was denounced to the Athenians by Pharna- 
bazus as having caused the failure of the expedi- 
tion. The people premised to punish him as he 
deserved ; but the next year (b. c. 373) they ap- 
pointed him to command against Mnasippus in 
Corcyra, in conjunction with Callistratus and 
Chabrias, with the former of whom he also joined 
in prosecuting Timotheus, the superseded gene- 
ral. In getting ready the fleet necessary for this 
service, Iphicrates exhibited great and probably not 
over-scrupulous activity ; and the Athenians allowed 
him (perhaps through the influence of Callistratus) 
to make use of all the ships round the coast, even 
the Paralus and Salaminia, on a promise from him 
that he would send back a great number in return 
for them. The state of affairs in the West left 
him no time to lose, and his crews were in a very 
imperfect state of training ; but he rnedied this 
by making the whole voyage an exercise of naval 
tactics. On his way he landed in Cephallenia 
(where he received full assurance of the death of 
Mnasippus), and having brought over the island 
to the Athenians, he sailed on to Corcyra. De- 
feating here the force which Dionysius I. of Syra- 
cuse had sent to the aid of the Lacedaemonians, he 
carried on the war with vigour till the peace of 
37 1 put .an end to operations and recalled him to 
Athens. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2, 3 ; Diod. 1 xv. 29, 41 — 
43, 47, xvi. 57 ; Nep. Iph. 2 ; Dem. c. Tim. pp. 
1187, 1188.) In B. c. 38.9, when the Peloponne- 
sus was invaded by Epaminondas, Iphicrates was 
appointed to the command of the forces voted by 
Athens for the aid of Sparta ; but he did not effect, 
perhaps he did not trish to effect, any thing against 
the Thebans, who made their way back in safety , 
through an unguarded pass of the Isthmus. (See 
Vol. il. p. 22, b ; Rehdantz, iv. § G.) About b. c. 
367, he was sent against Amphipolis, apparently, 
however, to observe rather than to act, so small 
was the force committed to him. At this period it 
was that he listened to the entreaties of Eurvdick, 
the widow of Amyntas II. (who had adopted Iphi- 
crates as his son), and drove oat from Macedonia 
the pretender Pausanias. Jflttigot w i t h s ta nd ing 

this favour, Ptolemy of Alord^Hpiregent of Ma- 
cedon, and the reputed pmKr of Eurydice, 
supported Amphipolis against Iphicrates, who, with 
the aid of the adventurer Charidkmus, continued 
the war for three years, at the end of which time 
the Amphipolitans agreed to surrender, and gave 
hostages for the fulfilment of their promise ; imme- 
diately after which Iphicrates was superseded by 
Timotheus. (Aesch. de l'ah. i*cg. pp. 31, 32 ; 
Nep. Iph. 3 ; Dem. e. Arid. p. 669 ; Suid. s. v. 

K apavos.) 

The connection of Iphicrates with Cotys may 
perhaps have led to the decree which deprived him 
of the command in those parts ; and, if any alarm 
was felt by the Athenians on this score, the result 
proved that it was not unfounded, for we find him 
soon after aiding his father-in-law in his war with 
Athens for the possession of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus. This seems, indeed, to have been the 
ground of the ypatpil {(vtas which Timotheus 
pledged himself in the strongest way to bring 
against him, though he aftorwards abandoned it. 
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and even gave his daughter in marriage to Menes- 
theus, the son of Iphicrates by the daughter of 
Cotys. Rehdantz (vi. § 7) supposes the word 
£tvlas to be nsed with reference to the threatened 
prosecution in a wide sense and with pretty nearly 
the meaning of irpoBofflas ; but it may have been 
adopted to imply that Iphicrates had made himself 
in fact an alien, and had no longer any claim to 
the privileges of Athenian citizenship. Iphicrates, 
however, would not go so far as to assist Cotys in 
taking the towns which were actually in the pos- 
session of the Athenians ; and feeling that his 
refusal made his residence in his father-in-law’s 
dominions no longer safe, while, from his previous 
conduct, a return to Athens would be equally dan- 
gerous, he withdrew to Antissa first, and thence 
to the city (A pvs) which he had himself built. 
(Dem. c. Tim. p. 1204, c. Arist. pp. 603, 664, 673, 
Ac. ; Nep. /;*A. 3.) After the death of Chabrias, 
Iphicrates, Timotheus, and Menestheus were joined 
with Chares as commanders in the Social War, 
and were prosecuted by their unscrupulous col- 
league, either because they had refused to risk an 
engagement (for which he was anxious) in a storm, 
or because he wished to screen himself from the 
consequences of his own rashness in actually en- 
gaging [Chares]. The prosecution was conducted 
by Aristophon, the Azenian. Iphicrates and his 
son were brought to trial first, and appear to have 
endeavoured to shift the danger from Timotheus 
by taking all the responsibility on themselves. 
According to the author of the lives of the Ten 
Orators (Lys. ad fin.), the speech in which Iphi- 
crates defended himself was written for him by 
Lysias ; but the soldierlike boldness of the oration, 
as described by Dionysius (dr Lys. p. 430), and 
exemplified in the extract given by Aristotle (Wirt. 
ii. 23, § 7), seems to show that the accused was 
probably himself the author of it. lie does not 
seem, however, to have trusted entirely either to 
his eloquence or to the justice of his cause, for we 
hear that he introduced into the court a body of 
partisans armed with daggers, and that he himself 
took care that the judges should see his sword 
during the trial. He and Menestheus were ac- 
quitted : Timotheus was arraigned afterwards, pro- 
bably in the following year (b.c. 354), and con- 
demned to a heavy fine. From the period of his 
trial Iphicrata|j|Higns to have lived quietly at 
Athens. TbM^^Bate of his death is not known, 
but DemostheSBpS/cni. p. 534) speaks of him 
as no longer alivtf'at that time (b. c. 348). (Diod. 
xvi 21 ; Nep. Iph. 3, Tim. 3 ; Deinarch. c. PhilorL 
p. 110; Polyaen. iii. 9 ; Arist. Wir.t. iii. 10, § 7 ; 
Quint, v. 10, $ 12 ; Sencc. Ejcc. Cat. vi. 5 ; Isocr. 
iff pi 'AvriS. $ 137 ; Kehdantz, vii. § 7.) 

Iphicrates has been commended for his combined 
prudence and energy as a general. The worst 
words, he said, that a commander could utter were, 

“ I should not have expected it,” — ovk dv irpoat- 
SoKipr a. (Plut. Apoph. Iph. 2 ; Dem. Prooem. p. 
1457 ; Polyaen. iii. 9.) Like Chabrias and Chares, 
he was fond of residing abroad (Theopomp. up. 

A then. xii. p. 532, b), and we have seen that he 
did not allow considerations of patriotism to stand 
in the way of his advancement by a foreign service 
and alliance. Yet we do not find the Athenians 
depriving him of the almost unprecedented honours 
with which they had loaded him, and of which one 
Harmodius (a descendant, it seems, of the mur- 
derer of Hipparchus) had endeavoured to strip 
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| him by a prosecution. We do not know at what 
period this case was tried ; but it was probably in 
n. c. 371, after the return of Iphicrates from the 
Ionian Sea, (Dem. c. Arist. p. 66 3 — 665 ; Plut. 
Apoph. Iph. 5 ; Arist. R het. ii. 23. §§ 6, 8 ; 
Pseudo- Plut. Vit. X. Orat. Lys. ad fin. ; Rehdantz, 
vi. § 2.) If the Athenians had a strong sense of 
his value, he appears on his part to have presumed 
upon it not a little. He had also, however, in all 
probability, a strong party in Athens (for his 
friendly connection with Lysias see above), and 
the circumstances of the times would always throw 
considerable power into the hands of a leader of 
mercenary troops. [E. E.] 

IPHICRATES (’UpiKpdrris), a son of the above, 
was one of the ambassadors sent from Greece to 
Dareius Codomnnnus. With his colleagues he fell 
into the hands of Parmcnion, at Damascus, after 
the battle of Issus (n. c. 333). Alexander treated 
him honourably, from a wish to conciliate the 
Athenians as well as from respect to his father’s 
memory : and on his death (which was a natural 
one) he sent his bones to his relatives at Athens. 
(An. A nab. ii. 15 ; Curt. iii. 10.) [E. E.] 

IPHI'CRATES, statuary. [Ampiiicrates.] 

IPH I'D AM AS (’IfpiUd/xas). 1. A son of Bu- 
siris, whom Heracles ordered to be put to death 
together with his father. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rkod. 
iv. 1396.) Apollodorus (ii. 5. $11) calls him 
Amphidamas. 

2. A Trojan hero, a son of Antenor and Theano, 
the daughter of Cisseus. He was a brother of 
Coon, together with whom he was slain by Aga- 
memnon in the Trojan war. (Horn. //. xi. 221, 
Ac. ; Paus. iv. 36. § 2.) 

3. A son of Aleus (Orph. Ary. 148), but he is 

commonly called Amphidamas. [L. S.J 

IPHIGENEIA (’hplytreta), according to the 
most common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra (Hygin. Pub. 98), but, accord- 
ing to others, a daughter of Theseus and Helena, 
and brought up by Clytaemnestra only as a foster- 
child. (Anton. Lib. 27 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 183.) 
Agamemnon had once killed a stag in the grove of 
Artemis, or had boasted that the goddess herself 
could not hit better, or, according to another story, 
in the year in which Iphigeneia was born, he had 
vowed to sacrilice the most beautiful thing which 
that year might produce, but had afterwards 
neglected to fullil his vow. Either of these cir- 
cumstances is said to have been the cause of the 
calm which detained the Greek fleet in the port of 
Aulis, when the Greeks wanted to sail against 
Troy. The seer Calchas, or, according to others, 
the Delphic oracle, declared that the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia Wits the only means of propitiating 
Artemis. Agamemnon at first resisted the com- 
mand, but the entreaties of Menelaus at length 
prevailed upon him to give way, and he consented 
to Iphigeneia being fetched by Odysseus and I)»o- 
medes, under the pretext that she was to be married 
to Achilles. When Iphigeneia had arrived, and 
was on the point of being sacrificed, Artemis 
carried her in a cloud to Tanris, where she was 
made to serve the goddess as her priestess, while a 
stag, or, according to others, a shc-bear, a bull, or 
an old woman, was substituted in her place and 
sacrificed. (Kurip. Iphig. Taur. 10 — 30, 783, 
Iphig. A td. 1540, Ac. ; Welcker, Die Aetchyl. 
Trilog. p. 408, Ac. ; Suid. s. v. UtrBtpdt.) Accord- 
ing to Dictys Cretcnsis (i. 19, Ac.), Iphigeneia 
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was saved inapealof thunder by the voice of Ar- 
temis and the interference of Achilles, who had 
*been gained over by Clytaemnestra, and sent 
Iphigeneia to Scythia. fvTzetzes (/. c.) even states 
that Achilles was actually married to her, and be- 
came by her the father of Pyrrhus, w 

While Iphigen eia was serving Artemis as priest- 
ess in Tauris, flfer brother Orestes, on the advice of 
an oracle, formed the plan of fetching the image of 
Artemis in Tauris, which was believed once to 
have fallen from heaven, and of carrying it to Attica. 
(Eurip. Iph.Taur. 79, &c.) When Orestes, a<£ 
companied by Pylades, arrived in Tauris, he was, 
according to the custom of the country, to be sacri- 
ficed in the temple of the goddess. But Iphigeneia 
recognised her brother, and fled withtjfeim and the 
statue of the goddess. Some say that Thoas, king 
of Tauris, was previously murdered by the fugi- 
tives. (liygin. Fab. 121 ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 116.) 
In the meantime Electra, another sister of Orestes, 
had heard that he had been sacrificed in Tauris by 
the priestess of Artemis, and, in order to ascertain 
the truth of the report, she travelled to Delphi, 
Avhere she met Iphigeneia, and was informed that 
she had murdered Orestes. Electra therefore re- 
solved on putting Iphigeneia's eyes out, but was 
prevented by the interference of Orestes, and a 
scene of recognition took place. All now returned 
to Mycenae ; but Iphigeneia carried the statue of 
Artemis to the Attic town of Brauron near Mara- 
thon. She there died its priestess of the goddess. 
As a daughter of Theseus she was connected 
with the heroic families of Attica, and after her 
death the veils and most costly garments which 

had been worn bv women who had died in child- 
* 

birth were offered up to her. (Eurip. Iph. Tour. 
1164 ; Diod. iv. 44, &c. ; Paus. i. 3d.) Pausanias 
(i. 43), however, speaks of her tomb and heroum 
at Megara, whereas other traditions stated that 
Iphigeneia had not died at all, but had been 
changed by Artemis into Hecate, or that she was 
endowed by the goddess with immortality and 
eternal youth, and under the name of Oreilochia 
she became the wife of Achilles in the island of 
Leuce. (Anton. Lib. 27.) The Lacedaemonians, 
on the other hand, maintained that the carved 
image of Artemis, which Iphigeneia and Orestes 
had carried away from Tauris, existed at Sparta, 
aud was worshipped there in Limnaeon under the 
name of Artemis Orthia. (Paus. iii. 16.) The 
worship of this goddess in Attica and Lacedaemon 
is of great importance. At Sparta her image was 
said to have been found in a bush, and to have 
thrown the beholders into a state of madness ; and 
once, as at the celebration of her festival, a quarrel 
arose which ended in bloodshed, an oracle com- 
manded that in future human sacrifices should be 
offered to her. Lycurgus, however, is said to have 
abolished these sacrifices, and to have introduced 
in their stead the scourging of youths. (Paus. iii. 
16. § 6 ; Diet, of A nliq. s. v. Diamastu/osis. ) * 
That in Attica, also, human sacrifices were offered 
to her, at least in early times, may be inferred 
from the fact of its being customary to shed some 
human blood in the worship instituted there in 
honour of Orestes. (Eurip. Jph. Taur. 1446, &c.) 

Now, as regards the explanation of the mythus 
of Iphigeneia, we are informed by Pausanias (ii. 
35. g 2) that Artemis had a temple at Hermionc, 
under the surname of Iphigeneia ; and the some 
author (vii. 26) and Herodotus (iv. 103) tell us. 
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that the Taurians considered the goddess to whom ’ 
they offered sacrifices, to be Iphigeneia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon. From these and other circum- 
stances, it has been inferred that Iphigeneia was 
originally not only a priestess of Artemis, or a 
heroine, but an attribute of Artemis, or Artemis 
herself. For further explanations, see Kanne, 
Mythol. p. 115, &c. ; Muller, Dor. ii. 9. § 6 ; 
Schwenk, Etym. Mythol. Andeut. p. 218 ; G.Meyer, 
De Diana Taurica Dissert. Berlin, 1835. [L. SJ 

IPHIMEDEIA or IPHI'MEDE (’tyi /*&««, 
T^i/xeSq), a daughter of Triops, and the wife of 
Aloeus. Being in love ufkh Poseidon, she often 
walked to the sea, and collected its waters in her 
lap, whence she became, by Poseidon, the mother 
of the Aloadae, Otus and Ephialtes. When Iphi- 
medeia and her daughter, Pancratis, celebrated the 
orgies of Dionysus on Mount Drius, they were 
carried off by Thracian pirates to Naxos or Stron- 
gyle ; but both were delivered by the Aloadae. 
The tomb of Iphimedcia and her sons was shown 
at Anthedon. She was worshipped as a heroine at 
Mylasia in Caria, and was represented by Poly- 
gnotus in the Lcsche at Delphi. (Horn. Od. xi. 
304 ; Apollod. i. 7. $ 4 ; Diod. v. 60 ; Ilygin. 
Fab. 28 ; Paus. ix. 22. § 5, x. 28. in fin. ; Pind. 
Fifth, vii. 89.) [L. S.] 

lPHl'MEDON (’IQiytfiwv), a son of Eurys- 
theus, who fell in the battle against the Ilera- 
clcidae. (Apollod. ii. 8. § 1.) [L. S.] 

IPHI'NOE ('l<piv6r}). 1. A daughter of Proe- 

tuB and Stheneboea. (Apollod. ii. 2. § 2.) # 

2. The wife of Metion, and mother of Daedalus. 
(Schol. ad Soph. Ocd. Col. 468.) 

3. A daughter of Nisus, and the wife of Mega- 
reus. (Paus. i. 39, in fin.) 

4. A daughter of Alcathous, who died a virgin. 
The women of Megara previous to their marriage 
offered to her a funeral sacrifice, and dedicated a 
lock of hair to her. (Paus. i. 43. $ 4.) 

5. One of the Lemnian women who received the 

Argonauts on their arrival in Lemnos. (Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 702 ; Val. Place, ii. 162, 327.) [L. S.j 

IPllION ('l<pluv) of Corinth, a painter, who is 
only known by two epigrams, which are ascribed, 
on doubtful grounds, to Simonides. (AnUi. Pal . 
ix. 757, xiii. 17 ; Brunck, A nal. vol. i. p. 142, No. 
85, 86.) [P. S.] 

IPIIIS ( T I<p<4* A son of Alector, and a 
descendant of Mcgapenthes, the^pon of Proetus. 
lie was king of Argos, and from him were descended 
Kteoclus and Evadne, the wife of Capaneus. (Paus. 
ii. 18. § 4, x. 10. $ 2 ; Apollod. iii. 7. $ 1 ; Schol. 
ad Find. Of. vi. 46.) lie advised Polyneices to 
induce Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes, by giving the famous necklace to Eri- 
phyle. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 2.) As he lost his two 
children, he left his kingdom to Sthenelus, the son 
of Capaneus. (Paus. ii. 18. § 4; Eurip. Suppl . 
1034, &c.) 

2. A son of Sthenelus, and brother of Eurys- 
theus, was one of the Argonauts who fell in the 
battle with Acetcs. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
223; Val. Place, i. 441 ; Diod. iv. 48, with Wes- 
seling’s note.) 

3. [Anaxaretb.] [L. S.) 

IPH IS ( T I<pi$). 1. One of the daughters of 

Thespiua, by whom Heracles became the father of 
Celcustonor. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) 

2. The beloved of Patroclus, of the island of 
Scyros. (Horn. IL ix. 667 ; Philostr. Her. 10.) 
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3. A daughter of Ligdus and Telethusa, of 
Phaestus in Crete, She was brought up as a boy, 
because, previous to her birth, her hither had or- 
dered the child to be killed, if it should be a girl. 
When Iphis had grown up, and was to be be- 
trothed to Ianthe, the difficulty thus arising was 
removed by the favour of Isis, who had before ad- 
vised the mother to treat Iphis as a boy, and now 
metamorphosed her into a youth. (Ov. Met. ix. 
665, &c.) . l[L. S.] 

I'PHITUS ('l<f>iros). 1. A son of Eurytus of 
Oecholia, is mentioned among the Argonauts, but 
was killed by Heracles^, (Horn. Od. xxi. 1 4, &c. ; 
Apollod. ii. 6. $ 1; Pahs. iii. 15. § 2; Apollon, 
lihod. i. 8b*.) £ 

2. A son of Naubolus, and father of Schedius, 
Epistrophns, and Eurynome, in Pliocis, was like- 
wise ohe of the Argonauts. (Horn. II. ii. 518, xvii. 
306 ; Paus. x. 4. § 1 ; Apollod. i. 9. $ 1 6 ; Apol- 
lon. lihod. i. 207 ; Orph. Ary. 144.) 

3. A son of Haeinon, Praxonides, or Iphitus. 
At the command of the Delphic oracle, he restored 
the Olympian games, and instituted the cessation 
of all war during their celebration. (Paus. v. 4. 

$ 5.) Another Iphitus, who is otherwise unknown, 
is mentioned bv Apollodorus (ii. 5. $ 1). [L. .S.J 

IPHTHIME ('Icpetfiv). 1. One of the Nere- 
ides, and the mother of the Satyrs. (Noun. iJionys. 
xiv. 114.) 

2. A daughter of Icarius, and sister of Penelope. 
Athena assumed the appearance of Iphthime, when 
s]pe appeared to the unfortunate mother of Tele- 
machus. (Horn. Od. iv. 797.) [L. S.] 

IRENAEUS (EipTjt'cuoy). 1. St., bishop of 
Lyon, in Gaul, during the latter part of the second 
century after Chri.-t, seems to have been a native 
of Smyrna, or of some neighbouring place in Asia 
Minor. The time of his birth is not known ex- 
actly, but Dodweil is certainly wrong in placing it 
so early as a. d. 97 ; it was probably between A.n. 
120 and a. d. 140. In his early youth he heard 
Polycarp, for whom he felt throughout life the 
greatest reverence. The occasion of his going from 
Asia to Gaul is uncertain ; the common account is 
that he accompanied Pothinus on his mission to 
Gaul, which resulted in the formation of the churches 
at Lyon and Vienne. He became a presbyter to 
Pothinus, on whose martyrdom, in a. i>. 177, 
Irenaeus succeeded to the bishopric of the church 
at Lyon. Hi% government was signalised by 
Christian devotedness and seal, and he made many 
converts from heathenism. He was most active in 
opposing the Gnostics, and especially the Valen- 
tinians. He also took part in the controversy re- 
specting the time of keeping Easter, and wrote a 
letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, rebuking the arro- 
gance with which he anathematised the Asiatic 
churches. Irenaeus seems to have lived till about 
the end of the second century. The silence of all 
the early writers, such as Tertullian, Eusebius, 
Augustin, and Theodorct, sufficiently refutes the 
claim to the honours of martyrdom, which later 
writers set up in his behalf. But he eminently de- 
serves the far higher honour attached to sincere 
piety and the zealous, but not arrogant discharge 
of his episcopal duties. He was possessed of con- 
siderable learning, but was very deficient in sound 
judgment respecting the value of those traditions, 
which, as they came from men who lived in the 
age next to the apostles, he eagerly received and 
recorded. On the subject of the Millennium, for 
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example, his writings cQntain puerile 

absurdities. . 

The chief work of Irameus, p&9«&^i£>nly one 
now extant, is entitled IfdjBrqiqs, or Do 

IteJ'utaHone et Erereione /alette 'S&itodfasg-tAbri E, 
the object of vtihich is to refute Ahe GttOstUgu The 
original Greek is lost* with ‘the exee j>taot(of some 
fragments preserved by -Epiphamus "and other 
writers on heresies ; but the wdrk exists* ill .n bar- 
barous, but ancient Latin versioi, yhfch Dodweil 
supposes to have been composed towards thO end of 
t^e 4th century. > Irenaeus also wrote a 'discourse 
against the Gentiles, irtpl iwiamjfiijs ; a work on 
the preaching of the apostles, addressed to his 
brother Marcianus ; a book of tradts on various 
questions, St cupApwi/ ; and several letters 

respecting the ecclesiastical controversies of his day, 
among which were two to Florinus, a friend of his, 
who had become a convert to Gnosticism ; one to 
Illastus on schism, and the synodic epistle above 
referred to, from the Gallic churches to Victor, 
bishop of Rome, respecting Easter. Of these works 
only a few fragments remain. 

The edit in princeps of Irenaeus is that of Eras- 
mus, Basel, 1526, 8vo., containing the Latin.version 
of the five books against heretics, reprinted at 
Basel, 1534, 1548, 1554, and 1560, fol. ; at Paris, 
1545, 1563, and 1567, 8vo. ; re-edited, with va- 
rious readings, by Jo. Jac. Grynaeus, Basel, 1571: 
the first edition, containing the fragments, besides 
the Latin version, was that of Nicolas Gallasius, 
Paris, 1570, fol. ; next comes the edition of Fr. 
Feuardentius, Cologne, 1596, 1625, and best, 1639 ; 
but the best edition of all is that of Grains Oxon. 
1702, fol., which was re-edited by the Benedictine 
Massuet, Paris, 1710, fol. : this Benedictine edition 
was reprinted in two volumes folio, at Venice, 
1734. The chief separate edition of the fragments 
is that of Pfaff, Hag. Com. 1715, 8vo. (Kuseb. 
II. E. v. 15, 20, 24, 26 ; Ilieron. de Vir. Wust. 
33; Dodweil, Dissertation™ in Irenaeum; Cave, 
Hist. Lilt, sub ann. 167 ; Eardner’s Credibility ; the 
ICectrsiastieul Histories of Tillemont, Fleurv, Jortin, 
Mosheim, and Sell rock h ; Fabric. Ilibl. Craec. vol. 
vii. p. 75.) 

2. Bishop of Tyre, but previously a count of the 
empire, was the representative of the emperor Theo- 
dosius at the council of Ephesus, where he took 
part with the Nestorians, a. i>. 431. Immediately 
aft *r the council, he hastened to Constantinople, in 
order to counteract the influence of the representa- 
tives of the party of Cyril on the emperor's mind. 
In this he succeeded for the time ; but, after long 
vacillation, Theodosius at last declared himself 
against the Nestorians, and banished Irenaeus from 
his court, about a. d. 435. Irenaeus betook him- 
self to his friends, the Oriental bishops, by whom ho 
was made bishop of Tyre, A. 1>. 444. In an im- 
perial decree against the Nestorians, which still 
exists, it is ordered that Irenaeus should be deposed 
from his bishopric, and deprived of his clerical 
character. The sentence was carried into effect in 
a. d. 448. In his retirement, Irenaeus wrote a 
history of the Nestorian struggle, under the title of 
Trayocdia mu Commentarii de Reims in Synodo 
Ephesina ac in Orientc gestis. The original Greek 
is lost entirely, but we have an old Latin transla- 
tion of parts of it, published by Christian Lupus 
Louvain, 1 682 ; for, though Lupus entitled his 
book Variorum Patrum Epistolae ad Concilium 
Ephesinum perlincntcs , there can be no doubt that 
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all the pt^gef in it are remains of the work of 
* I renaeid^ ‘( Mansi^ Sacr. Concil. Nov. Collect, vol. 
v. pp. 4m'7f lT Tillemont, Mtm. Eccles. vol. xiv.; 
Cave, immtt, gub ann. 444.) 

3. Afo 'Alexandrian grammarian, known also by 
the Laity name of Minucius Pacatul, was the pupil 
of Heliftdofts Metricus. His works, which were 
chiefly bn thejAlex^ndrfan and Attic dialects, were 
held in high esteem, and are often quoted : a list of 
them ia givcm by Suidas. *He probably lived about 
the time oPAugustus.* (Suid. 1 v. Eiprjvalos and 
ndKUTOr ; Fabric. Bill. Grace. yo\. vi. pp. 1 7% 
171.) , 

4. Referenflarius, the author of three amatory 

epigrams in the Greek Anthology, fijpm a com- 
parison of which with the epigrams’of Agathias 
and Paul the Silentiary, Jacobs concludes that the 
author lived under Justinian. (Brunck, Anal. vol. 
iii. p. 10 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. iii. p. 231, vol. 
xiii.p,905.) ^ [P. S.] 

IRE'NK (Eiprlrtj), empress of Constantinople 
(a. d. 797 — 802), one of the most eiftraordinary 
women in Byzantine history, was born at Athens 
about A. n. 752. She was so much distinguished 
by beauty and genius, that she attracted the atten- 
tion of Leo, the son and afterwards successor of the 
emperor Constantine V. Copronymus, who married 
her in 7 00, the nuptials being celebrated with great 
splendour at Constantinople. She had been educated 
in the worship of linages, and was compelled by 
her husband to adopt the purer form of religion 
which he professed. Leo was extremely kind to- 
wards her and her family both before and after his 
accession in 775 ; but having discovered that she 
still adored images, he banished her from his palace. 
Leo IV. died shortly afterwards (780), and Irene 
administered the government for her minor son, 
Constantine VI. The principal events of her 
regency are related in the life of Constantine VI. : 
we therefore confine ourselves to such occurrences 
as are in closer connection with her personal 
history. In 786 she assembled a council at Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of re-establishing the 
worship of images throughout the whole empire ; 
and the assembled bishops having been driven out 
by the riotous garrison of the capital, she found a 
pretext for removing the troops ; and during their 
absence she assembled another council in 787, at 
Nicomedeia, where the adorers of images obtained 
a complete victory. The nttempts of Constantine 
to emancipate himself from his mother's control are 
intimately connected with the religious troubles : 
they ended with the assassination of the young 
emperor by a band hired by Irene and her favourite, 
the general Stnuracius. Irene succeeded her son 
on the throne (797), and had some difficulty in 
maintaining her independence against the influence 
of Stauracius and another favourite, Aetius, who, 
in their turn, were jealous of each other, and would 
have caused great dissensions at the court, and 
perhnps a civil war, but for the timely death of 
Stauracius (800). About this time Irene renewed 
the intercourse between the Byzantine court and 
that of Aix-la-Chnpelle ; nnd, if wo can trust the 
Greek writers, 9he sent ambassadors to Charlemagne 
in order to negotiate a marriage between him and 
herself, and to unite the western nnd the eastern 

* In Hjcmodorus, No. II. 1. the writer fell 
into the error of several preceding writers, in making 
Irenaeus and Minucius Pacatus distinct persons. 
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empires ; and, according to the same sources, the 
plan first originated with the FrankislHring. Tk& 
whole scheme is said to have been renamed abortive 
%y Aetius. The western writers do not even 
allude to this match, though Eginhard would cer- 
tainly have mentioned it had Charlemagne actually 
entertained such designs. The scheme must there- 
fore have been concocted at Constantinople, and 
kept there as a secret, which wsjjjjttynly divulged 
after the death of the parties. • From the accession 
of Charlemagne, the Greek emperors were no longer 
styled “ father” and M lecdu’ by the Frankish and 
German kings and em pfpa fr ; but down to a late 
period the successors of^Rns tan tine refused the 
title & BcnriAeiJy to the Roman emperors in Ger- 
many. Irene continued to govern the empire with 
great prudence and energy, but she never succeeded 
entirely in throwing oblivion over the Erarrible 
crime she had committed against her son ; and she 
who trusted nobody was at last ensnared by a 
man who deserved her keenest suspicions, for the 
despicable vices of hypocrisy, avarice, end ingrati- 
tude. We speak of the great treasurer, Nicephorus, 
who suddenly kindled a rebellion, and was pro- 
claimed emperor before the empress had recovered 
from her surprise and indignation. Irene proposed 
to share the throne with him ; and Nicephorus 
having apparently acceded to her proposals, 6he 
received him with confidence in her palace, but was 
suddenly arrested and banished to the island of 
Lesbos (802). Deprived, through the base avarice 
of the usurper, of all means of subsistence, this 
haughty princess was compelled to gain her liveli- 
hood by spinning ; and she died of grief in the 
following year, at the age of about fifty. Forgetful 
of her bloody crime, and only remembering her 
protection of images, the Greeks have placed her 
among their saints, and celebrate her memor\ r on 
the 15th of August, the supposed day of her death. 
(Ccdren. p. 473, Ac. ; Theophan. p. 399, &c. ; 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 1 20, &c. ; Glycas, p. 285, in the 
Paris editions ; Vincent Mignot, Histoire <lc. flm- 
f ter a trice Irene , Amsterdam, 1762, is a very good 
book. The character of Irene is best drawn by 
Gibbon, and by Schlosser in Gcschichfe der bilder- 
sturmenden Kaiser des Ost-Ilomischen Ketches, Frank- 
fort- on -the- Main, 1812.) [W. P.J 

IRK'NE, the daughter and pupil of the painter 
Cratinus. painted a picture of a girl, which Pliny 
saw at Elgusis. (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. *§ 
43 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. p. 523, b. ed. Syl- 
burg.) [P. S.] 

11US ( T Ipir), a daughter of Thaumas (whence 
she. is called Thaumautias , Virg. Acn. ix. 5) and 
Klectra, and sister of the Harpies. (lies. Theog. 

2 66, 780 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 6 ; Plat Tkcaet. p. 155. 
d ; Plut. de Plac. Philos, iii. 5.) In the Homeric 
poems she appears as the minister of the Olympian 
gods, who carries messages from Ida to Olympus, 
from gods to gods, and from gods to men. {II. xv. 
144, xxiv. 78, 95, ii. 787, xviii. 168, Hymn, in 
A poll. Del 102, &c.) In accordance with these 
functions of Iris, her name is commonly derived frodijl 
ip£ tlpu ; so that Iris would mean M the speaker 
or messenger : ” but it is not impossible that it may 
be connected with “ I join,” whence cipifrq ; 
so that Iris, the goddess of the rainbow, would be^ 
the joiner or conciliator, or the messenger of heaven, 
who restores peace in nature. In the Ilohteric 
poems, it is true, Iris does not appear as the god;* 
dess of the rainbow, but the rainWWitself is called 
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, K Tpis (II. xi«27, xvii. 547): and this brilliant phe- 
* fldmenon ilOhe skies, which vanishes as quickly as 
it appears, His regarded as the swift minister of the 
..gods. Her genealogy too supports the opinioft 
that Iris was originally the personification of the 
rainbow. In the earlier poets, and even in Theo- 
critus (xvii. 134) and Virgil (Aen. \v. 610) Iris 
appears as a virgin goddess ; but according to later 
writers, she i gto married to Zephyrus, and became 
by him the mdtner of Eros. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
pp. 391, 555; Plut. Amat. 20.) With regard to 
her functions, which we have above briefly de- 
scribed, we may furthagpbserve, that the Odyssey 
never mentions Iris, bow only Hermes as the mes- 
senger of the gods : in the Iliad, on the othdMiand, 
Bhe appears most frequently, and on the most dif- 
ferentlpccasions. She is principally engaged in the 
service^ of Zeus, but also in that of Hera, and even 
serves Achilles in calling the winds to his assist- 
ance. (11. xxiii. 199.) She further performs her 
services not only when. commanded, but she some- 
times advises and assists of her own accord (iii. 
122, xv. 201, xviil 197. xxiv. 74, &c.). In later 
poets she appears on the whole in the same capacity 
as in the Iliad, but she occurs gradually more and 
more exclusively in the service of Hera, both in the 
later Greek and Latin poets. (Callim. I I mm. in 
Del. 232 ; Virg. Aen. v. 606 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
288,432; Ov. Met. xiv. 830, &c.) Some poets 
describe Iris actually as the rainbow itself, but 
Servius (ad Aen. v. 610) states that the rainbow is 
only the road on which Iris travels, and which 
therefore appears whenever the goddess wants it, 
and vanishes when it is no longer needed : and it 
would seem that this latter notion was the more 
prevalent one in antiquity. Respecting the worship 
of Iris very few traces have come down to us, and 
we only know that the Delians offered to her on 
the island of Hecate cakes made of wheat and 
honey and dried figs. (Athen. xiv. p. 645 ; comp. 
Muller, Aegin. p. 170.) No 'statues of Iris have 
been preserved, but we find her frequently repre- 
sented on vases and in bas-reliefs, either standing 
and dressed in a long and wide tunic, over which 
hangs a light upper garment, with wings attached 
to her shoulders, and carrying the herald’s staff in 
her left hand; or she appears flying with wings 
attached to her shoulders and sandals, with the | 
staff and a pitcher in her hands. (Hirt, Mylhol. j 
Bilderfntch , i. p. 93. tab. 12, 2, 3 ; Bottiger, Vusen- | 
gemalde, ii. pp. 68, 86, &c.) [L. S.] ! 

IRUS (’Ipoj). 1. A son of Actor, and father j 
of Eurydamas and Eurytion. He propitiated j 
Peleus for the murder of his brother ; but during j 
the chase of the Calydonian boar, Peleus uninten- 
tionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus. Peleus en- 
deavoured to soothe him by offering him his flocks ; j 
but Irus would not accept them, and at the com- 
mand of an oracle, Peleus allowed them to run 
wherever they pleased. A wolf devoured the 
sheep, bdt was thereupon changed into a stone, 
which was shown in later times on the frontier be- 
tween Locris and Pbocis. (Anton. Lib. 38 ; ^Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 175; Schol. ad Apollon, /{hod. i. 71.) 

2. The well-known beggar of Ithaca, who was 
celebrated for his voracity. His real name was 
feArnaeus, but he was called Irus because he was 
Employed by the jmitors of Penelope as the mes- 
senger; for Irus, according to the lexicographers, 
jijfonifies a messenger.^ (Horn. Od. xviii. 5, &c., 
m.) . & [L. S.] 
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ISAACUS I. COMNE'NUS (’fcrtukm 6 K op. 
vqv6$) s emperor of Constantinople (a. d. 1057 — t 
1059), and the first of th$ Coratoeni who ascended 
the imperial throne, was' one of the most virtuous 
emperors of the East. [See the genealogical table 
of the Comneril, Vol. I. p. 820.] He was the elder 
son of Manuel Comnenus, praefectus totius orientis 
in the reign of Basil II., whom he lost while still 
a boy, and was educated, together with his younger 
brother John, under the care of Basil. Their learn- 
ing, talents, and *moral principles, as touch as the 
merits of their ldfee father, recommended them to 
the favour of the emperor, and at an early age they 
were both entrusted with important civil and mili- 
tary functions. Isaac become so distinguished, 
that, supposed by the illustrious name of his 
family, he succeeded in obtaining the hand of 
Catharinn, or Aicatharina, the daughter of Samuel, 
or perhaps John Wladislaus, king of the Bulgarians, 
a lady who, at the time when Isaac made ner ac- 
quaintance, was a captive at the Byzantine court. 
During thei stormy reigns of the eight immediate 
successors of Basil II. (Constantine IX., Romanus 
III., Michael IV., Michael V., Zoe, Constantine X., 
Theodora, and Michael VI.), who successively oc- 
cupied the throne during the short period of 32 
years, the position of Isaac was often dangerous ; 
but he conducted himself with so much prudence, 
and enjoyed so much of the general esteem, that he 
not only escaped the many dangers by which he 
was surrounded, but was considered by the people 
worthy successor of their worthless master, 
Michael VI. The conduct of this emperor was so 
revolting, that shortly after his accession in 1 056, 
the principal nobles nnd functionaries, supported by 
the clergy and a large majority of the nation, re- 
solved to depose him. They offered the crown to 
the old Catacalon, a distinguished general who was 
the leader of the conspiracy, but he declined the 
proposition on the ground of his age nnd obscure 
birth, and pointed out Isaac Comnenus as a fit 
candidate for their choice. Isaac was proclaimed 
| emperor (August 1057) without his knowledge, 
j and was with some difficulty induced to accept the 
i crown. Michael sustained a severe defeat at a 
! place called Hades, and, despairing of success, pro- 
I posed to Isaac to share with him the imperial power, 
an offer which the peaceful prince would have ac- 
cepted but for the interference of Catacalon, who 
strongly opposed any amicable arrangement, on the 
ground of the well-known faithlessness of Michael. 
The latter was soon after compelled to resign, and 
assume the monastic habit. In his struggle with 
Michael, Isaac was cordially assisted by his excel- 
lent brother John. He rewarded the leaders of the 
conspiracy with great liberality, but in a manner 
that showed his good sense, for he sent most of 
them into the provinces, and conferred such 
honours and offices upon them os entailed only a 
moderate degree of power and influence. He 
divided the important functions of the curopalates 
between Catacalon and his brother John. The 
treasury being exhausted, he introduced a system 
of great economy into all the branches of the ad- 
ministration, showing, by his own example, how 
his subjects ought to act under such circumstances. 

In levying new taxes, however, he called upon the 
clergy also to contribute their share, but they re- 
fused to comply with his orders ; and the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Michael Cerularins, had the im- 
pudence to say to the emperor : “ I have given yon 
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the crown, and I know how to take it from you 
t again.” Banishment was the reward for this inso- 
lence, and death prevented the priest from taking 
revenge by kindling a rebellion. In several cases 
Isaac acted rather haughtily, and he sometimes 
found difficulty in reconciling through his wisdom, 
those whom he had wounded through his pride. 
In 1059 he marched against the Hungarians, who 
had crossed the Danube, and compelled them to 
sue for peace. This waB the only occasion during 
his reign where he could show that he was the 
best tactician among the Greeks. The empire re- 
covered visibly under his administration from so 
many calamities, and great was the grief of the 
people when, after his return from the Hungarian 
campaign, he was suddenly attacked by a violent 
fever, which brought him to the verge of the tomb. 
Feeling his death approaching, he called for his 
brother and offered him the crown, but John having 
declined it, he appointed Constantine Ducas, a re- 
nowned general, his future successor. Isaac, how- 
ever, recovered from his illness, but, to the utmost 
grief and astonishment of his brother and the 
people, resigned the crown into the hands of Con- 
stantine Ducas, and retired to a convent (December, 
1059). Ilis wife and daughter followed his ex- 
ample, and took the veil. Isaac survived his ab- 
dication about two years, living in the strictest 
performance of the duties of a monk, and devoting 
his leisure hours to learned occupations. The em- 
peror Constantine XI. often visited him in his cell, 
and consulted him on important affairs ; and among 
the people he was in the odour of sanctity. His 
death probably took place in 1061. lie left no 
male issue. Homer was the favourite author of 
Isaac, who wrote Scholia to the Iliad, which are 
extant in several libraries, but are still unpublished. 
There are also extant in manuscript Tltpl tup Kara - 
\«i4>04ptup tiird rod ’Opiipou, and XapaKTripirr/xaTa^ 
being characteristics of the leaders of the Greeks 
and Trojans mentioned in the Iliad. His other 
works are lost. (Cedren. p. 797, &c. ; Zonar. vol. 
ii. p. 265, &c. ; Scylitzes, p. 007, &c. ; Glycas, p. 
022, &c. ; Joel, p. 104, &c., in the Paris editions ; 
Fabric. MM. (Jraec. vol. i. p. 550.) [ \V. 1*.J 

ISAA'CUS II., A'NGKLUS (’I<raaW 6 
*'At7«Aos), emperor of Constantinople (a. d. 1105 
— 1195), was the eldest son of Andronicus An- 
gelus, and was born in the middle half of the 12th 
century. Belonging to one of the great Byzantine 
families and descended, through his grandmother 
Theodora, from the imperial family of the Comneni, 
he held several offices of importance in the reign of 
the emperor Manuel Comnenus ; but Ins name re- 
mained obscure, and the emperor Andronicus Com- 
nenus, the exterminator of the Greek nobility, 
despised to kill such a harmless being, although he 
put his father Andronicus Angelus to death. • The 
weak-minded Isaac became, nevertheless, the cause 
of the deposition and miserable end of Andronicus 
Comnenus. In the summer of 1185 the emperor 
retired for a short time to one of his country seats 
in Asia, appointing one Hagiochristophorites his 
lieutenant in Constantinople during his absence. 
This officer gave orders to put Isaac to death, be- 
cause his name bogan with an I ; and there was a 
silly belief among the people that Andronicus 
would be ruined by somebody whose name began 
with an I. Isaac was fortunately apprised of 
the bloody design of the emperor's lieutenant, but 
had barely time to escape from his palace, and to 
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avail himself of the sanctuary of the church of St. & 
Sophia. A dense crowd soon filled the church : ” 
Isaac implored their assistance ; and the numerous 
enemies of Andronicus, exerting themselves to 
kindle a revolt in favour of any one persecuted by 
that cruel emperor, the fickle people of Constanti- 
nople suddenly took up arms, killed the officers des- 
patched by Hagiochristophorites to put Isaac to 
death, and proclaimed the latter ^gmperor of Con- 
stantinople (a. d. 1185). Andronicus hastened to 
his capital, but it was too late : he was seized by 
the mob, and, by order, ojrat least with the consent 
of Isaac, perished in th^^berable manner which 
is related in hiB life. [AftlHRONicus I.] 

No sooner was Isafcc firmly established on the 
throne than he began a life which Gibbon thus de- 
scribes : — “ He slept on the throne, and was 
awakened only by the sound of pleasure: his 
vacant hours were amused by comedians and buf- 
foons ; and even to these buffoons the emperor was 
an object of contempt: his feasts and buildings 
exceeded the examples of royal luxury, the number 
of his eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty 
thousand, and the daily sum of four thousand 
pounds of silver would swell to four millions sterling 
the annual expense of his household and table. 
His poverty was relieved by oppression, and the 
public discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in 
the collection and the application of the revenue.” 
Shortly after his accession Isaac was involved in a 
dreadful war with the Bulgarians, which arose 
under the following circumstances : — After the 
conquest by Basil II. of the powerful Bulgarian 
kingdom, which extended over the greater part of 
the Thracian peninsula, the Bulgarians continued 
to live under the sway of the Byzantine emperors, 
till Peter and Asan, two brothers, who were de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Bulgaria, took 
up arms in order to deliver their country from the 
insupportable oppression and rapacity of Isaac. 
They were successful — they penetrated as for as 
Thessalonica — they defeated and made prisoner 
Isaac Selmstocrator, the Greek generalissimo, in a 
pitched battle ; and at last Asan was acknowledged 
as king of Bulgaria Nigra, or that country which 
is still allied Bulgaria. In this war the Bulgarians 
were assisted by the Blachi or Moro-VIachi, the 
descendants of ancient Roman colonists in the 
mountainous parts of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
who were likewise driven to despair by the rapa- 
cious emperor, and who finally left their homes and 
emigrated into the countries beyond the Danube 
(Dacia), where, mixed with Slavonian tribes, they 
continued to live, and still live, as Wollachians. 
However, some of them remained in their native 
mountains in Thessaly and Macedonia : they were 
the ancestors of the present Kutzo-Wallachians. 

In a second war with the Bulgarians, the Greek 
arms obtained a decisive victory ( 1 193) ; but Isaac 
was, nevertheless, obliged to recognise !^, successor 
of Asan, Joannicus or Joannes. laMBpras more 
successful against William II., the wood, who 
was compelled, in 1187, to give up the conquests 
which he had mad| two years previously in 
Epeirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. In 1 189 the 
emperor Frederic 1. of Germany appeared on the 
northern frontier of the Byzantine empire, with 
army of 150,000 men, on hi*, way to the 
Land. In spite of the menaces of Isaac, the eta-, 
peror quietly advanced, toqjt up his win 
at Adrianople, and crossed the Bosporus, dccl infc g 
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* both to help the Bulgarians against the Greeks, more reason to believe that he wrote “ De Cogita- 
and the Greeks against the Bulgarians. tionibus,” the Greek text of which, with a Latin 

Isaac was so terrified by the emperor’s march translation, was published by Petrus Possinus, in 
through his dominions, and the success of the other his Ascetica. Several other productions of Isaac 
crusaders in Syria and Palestine, that he sent an are extant in MS. in the library of the Vatican and 
ambassador to Saladin offering him his alliance in other libraries. (Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 434 — 
against the Latins, which, however, Saladin de- 435 ; Fabric, Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 214, &c.) 
clined, because Isaac demanded the restitution of 6. Sumamed Syrus, lived in the middle of the 
the holy sepikdbre. Besides Bulgaria, Isaac lost sixth century, and was bishop of Niniveh, but abdi- 
the island of Cyprus, where Alexis Conmenus had cated and retired to a convent, of which he was 
made himself independent, but was deprived of his afterwards chosen abbot. After having lived several 
conquest by Itichard Qoeur de Lion of England years in that convent he went to Italy and died 
(1191), who in 119f^bded it to king Guido of near Spolcto. It is probable that he is the author 
Jerusalem ; and Cypfllfwas never again united of the work De Contemtu Afundi, which is mentioned 
to the Byzantine empire. Isaac, continuing to in the preceding article. lie also wrote 87 Ser- 
make himself despised and hated by the Greeks, a mom’s Ascctici, which some attribute to the preceding 
rebellion broke out at Constantinople while he was Isaac, and which are extant in MS. in Greek, in 
hunting in the mountains of Thrace; and Alexis, the the imperial library at Vienna. Some Homilies of 
younger brother of I suite, was raised to the throne, this Isaac are extant in MS. in the Bodleian and 
On this news, Isaac fled without daring to im- other libraries. It is probable that Isaac wrote 
plore the assistance of any one. Arrived at Stagyra originally in Syriac. (Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 
in Macedonia, he was arrested and brought before 519 — 520 ; Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. xi. p. 215, &c.) 
Alexis, who ordered his eyes to be put out, and 7. Tzetzks. [Tzetzks.] [W. P.] 

confined him in a prison ( 1* 195). (Alexis III.] ISAEUS (T<rcuos). 1. One of the ten Attic 

Alexis, the son of Isaac, fortunately escaped, fled orators, whose orations were contained in the Alex- 
to Italy, and succeeded in rousing the Latin andrian canon. The time of his birth and death 
princes to a war against Alexis 1 1 1., which resulted is unknown, but all accounts agree in the statement 
in the capture of Constantinople in 1203, and the that he flourished (■ifxnatre) during the period be- 
restoration of the blind Isaac, who reigned, together tween the Peloponnesian war and the accession of 
with his son [Alexis IV ], till the following year, Philip of Macedonia, so that he lived between 
1*204, when Alexis IV. was dethroned and killed u.r. 420 and 348. (Dionvs. Isaeus, 1; Plut. 17/. 
by Alexis Ducas Murzuphlus [Alexis V.], who X. Orat. p. 839; Anonym, yhos ’I oaiov.) He 
usurped the throne, and kept it during two months, was a son of Diagoras, and was born at Chalcis or, 
when he, in his turn, was deposed by the Latins, as some say, at Athens, probably only because he 
Murzuphlus spared the life of Isaac, who, however, came to Athens at an early age, and spent the 
did not long survive the melancholy fate of his greater part of his life there. He was instructed 
youthful and spirited son. (Nicetas, Isaacius An- in oratory by Lysias and Isocrates (Phot. Hill, 
yelus ; Isaacius et A le.r is f/ius ; the Latin authori- /W. 263 ; Dionys. Plut. H.cc.) lie was afterwards 
ties quoted under Alexis III., IV., V.] [\V. P.j engaged in writing judicial orations for others, and 

ISAACUS, literary. 1. Of Antioch. [See established a rhetorical school at Athens, in which 
No. 5.] Demosthenes is said to have been his pupil. Suidas 

2. Argyrus. [Argyri*s.] states that Tsaeus instructed him gratis, whereas 

3. Of Armenia, catholicus or patriarch of Ar- Plutarch relates that he received 10,000 drachmas 

roenia Magna, lived in the middle of the twelfth (comp. Plut. de (Hor. Atk. p. 350, c. ; Phot. l.c.)\ 
century, and wrote Orutioncs fnvedirae II. udrersus and it is further said that Isaeus composed for 
Armenos , published in Greek and Latin, and with Demosthenes the speeches against his guardians, 
notes in Combefisius, Auduar. Nor. Bibl. vol. ii. orat least assisted him in the composition. All 
p. 317, &c., and by Galland. Bibl. Putr. vol. xiv. particulars about # his life are unknown, and were so 
p. 411, &c. (Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. p. 227 ; even in the time of Dionysius, since Hermippus, 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 123, &c.) who had written an account of the disciples of Iso* 

4. Of Niniveh. [See No. (>.] crates, did not mention Isaeus at all. 

5. Sumamed Syri's, because he was a native of In antiquity there were sixty-four orations which 
Syria, was first monk and afterwards priest at bore the name of Isaeus, but fifty only were recog* 
Antioch, and died about a. n. 458. lie wrote nised as genuine by the nneient critics. (Plut. 
in Syriac, and perhaps also in Greek, different Fit. X. Orat. 1. r.) Of these only eleven have 
works and treatises on theological matters, several come down to us ; but we possess fragments and 
of them to oppose the writers of the Nestorians and the titles of 56 speeches ascribed to him. The 
Eutycbians. His principal work is I)e (Umtcmlu eleven extant are all on subjects connected with 
Afundi, de Operalione Corpondi e.t sui Abjections disputed inheritances; and Isaeus appears to have 
Liher, published in the second edition of the Or- been particularly well acquainted with the law* 
thodotogfi Itet, Basel, 1569; in the Bibl. Pair, relating to inheritance. (ITepl eAi fpov.) Ten of 
Colon. vofrVi. ; in the B. 1*. Paris , vol. v. ; in the these orations had been known ever since the re- 

.B- P. Nnrissima Lwjdun. voL xi. ; and in Gal- vival of letters, and were printed in the collections 
land. BifJ. Pair. vol. xii. U all these collections of Greek orators ; but the eleventh, Tltpl roC Me- 
it is printed in Greek, with a Latin translation, but vexXtovs itAijpov, was first published in 1 785, from 
the Greek text also seems to be a translation from a Florentine MS., by Th. Thyrwitt, London, 
Syriac. It is very doubtful whether this work 1785, 8vo. ; and afterwards in the Got ting. Biblioth . 
witaa written by Isaac, the subject of this notice, or fur a/te Lit. und Kunst for 1788, part iii., and by 
by another Isaac, the subject of the folio wing article. J. C. Orclli, Ziirich, 1814, 8vo. In 1815 A. Mai 
Neither Tritlpmiius nor Gcnnadius {De Script, discovered the greater half of the oration of Isaeus, 

> J0Ww.) attribute the work to our Isaac. There is Xltpl to* KAwnlpv xKripov, which he published at 
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Milan, 1815, fol.,and reprinted in his Classic. Auclor. 
e Cod. Vqfican. vol. iv. p. 280, See. (Rome, 1831.) 
Isaeus also wrote on rhetorical subjects, such as a 
work entitled litai rix V(U * which, however, is lost. 
(Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 839 ; Dionys. Epist. ad 
Ammon, i. 2.) Although his orations were placed 
fifth- in the Alexandrian canon, still we do not hear 
of any of the grammarians having written com- 
mentaries upon them, except Didymus of Alexan- 
dria. (Harpocrat. s. w. yapriKla, irav8cu<r(a.) But 
we still possess the criticism upon Isaeus written 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; and by a com- 
parison of the orations still extant with the opinions 
of Dionysius, we come to the following conclusion. 
The oratory of Isaeus resembles in many points 
that of his teacher, Lysias : the style of both is 
pure, clear, and concise ; but while Lysias is at the 
same time simple and graceful, Isaeus evidently 
strives to attain a higher degree of polish and re- 
finement, without, however, in the least injuring 
the powerful and impressive character of his oratory. 
The same spirit is visible in the manner in which 
he handles his subjects, especially in tfieir skilful 
division, and in the artful manner in which he 
interweaves his arguments with various parts of the 
exposition, whereby his orations become like a 
painting in which light and shade 'are distributed 
with a distinct view to produce certain effects. It 
was mainly owiug to this mode of management 
that he was envied and censured by his contempo- 
raries, as if he had tried to deceive and misguide j 
his hearers. He was one of the first who turned 
their intention to a scientific cultivation of political 
oratory ; but excellence in this department of the 
art was not attained till the time of Demosthenes. 

The orations of Isaeus are contained in the col- 
ections of the Greek orators, published by Aldus, 
Stephens, Miniati, Iteiske, Ducas, Bekker, and 
Baiter and Sauppe. A separate edition, with j 
Reiske's and Taylor's notes, appeared at Leipzig, 
1773, 8 vo., and another by G. 11. Schiifer, Leip- 
zig, 1822, 8vo. The best separate edition is that 
by O. F. Schomann, with critical notes and a 
good commentary, Greifswald, 1831, 8vo. There 
is an English translation of the orations of Isaeus, 
by Sir William Jones (Loudon, 1794 , 4to.), with 
prefatory discourse, notes critical and historical, 
and a commentary. (Corap. Westermann, Gesch. 
d. Gneck. Beredtsamke.it) § 51 , and lieilagC) v. p. 
293 ,* Ac. ; J. A. Liebmanu, Do Isuei Vita ci 
i Scriptis, Halle, 1831, 4to.) 

2. A sophist and rhetorician, was a native of 
Assyria, in his youth he gave himself up to 
sensual pleasures and debauchery ; but after attain- 
ing the age of manhood, he changed his mode of 
life, and became a person of very respectable and 
sober habfts. He must have lived for some time 
at Rome in the life of Pliny the younger, who 
speaks of him (j Epist. ii. 3; comp. Juvenal, iii. 74, 
with the Scholiast) in terms of the highest praise. 
He seems to have enjoyed a very great reputation 
as a declaimed and to have been particularly strong 
in extempore speaking. None of his productions 
have come down to us. Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. 
i. 20) has dedicated a whole chapter to his bio- 
graphy, but relates only some anecdotes of him, and 
adds a few remarks on the character of his orations. 
(Comp. Anonym, 'Itralov yigot) p. 281, in Wester- 
mann's Vitarum Script. Grace i Minor.) [L. S.] 

ISADORAS (’loaydpas), an Athenian, son of 
Tlsapder. Herodotus says that his family was one 
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of note : of its remote origin he professes himself 
ignorant, but adds that his kinsmen sacrificed „to * 
Carian Zeus. When Cleomenes I. of Sparta * 
to Athens, in b. c. 510, to drive out Hippias, he 
formed a connection of friendship and hospitality 
with Isagoras, who was suspected of conniving at 
an intrigue between his wife and the Spartan king. 
Not long after this we find Isagoras, the leader of 
the oligarchical party at Athens, in opposition to 
Cleisthenea, and, when he found the latter too 
strong for him, he applied to Cleomenes for aid. 
The attempt made by the Spartans in consequence 
to establish .oligarchy aWAthens was defeated ; 
and when Cleomenes, eajpr for revenge, again in- 
vaded Attica, with the view of placing the chief 
power in the hands of Isagoras, his enterprise 
again came to nothing, through the defection of 
the Corinthians and Demaratus. (Herod, v. §8, 
70 — 72, 74, 75; Plut. de Herod. Malign. 23; 
Paus. iii. 4, vi. 8.) [Cleisthenes ; Cleomenes ; 
Demaratus.] [E. E.] 

ISANDER (’'I oavSpos\ a son of Jtellerophon, 
killed by Ares in the fight with the Sofymi. ( Horn, 
//.vi. 197 ; Strab.xii. p.573, xiii.p.,630.) [L. S.] 
ISAU'ltlCUS, a surname of P. Servilius Vatia, 
father and son. [Vatia.] 

I'SCANUS, JOSE'PIIUS, the author of aLatin 
poem on the Trojan war, in six books, in hexameter 
metre. This poem has sometimes been ascribed to 
Cornelius Ncpos, for which reason it is mentioned 
here, but its author was a native of England, and 
lived in the twelfth century of our era. It is 
printed at the end of the edition of Dictys Creten- 
sis, published at Amsterdam, in 1702. 

ISCIIA'GORAS (’I<rx«i 7 dpas), commanded the 
reinforcements sent by Sparta in the ninth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, li. c. 433, to join Brasidaa 
in Chalcidice. Perdiccas, as the price of his new 
treaty with Athens, prevented, by means of his 
influence in Thessaly, the passage of the troops. 
Ischagoras himself, with some others, made their 
way to Brasidas, but how long he staid is doubtful; 
in u. c. 421 we And him sent again from Sparta to 
; the same district, to urge Clearidas to give up Ani- 
phipolis, according to the treaty, into the hands of 
the Athenians. (Thuc. iv. 132, v. 21.) [A. H. C.j 
1SCHANDER (*I <Tx av &f ,0$ ). an obscure Athe- 
nian tragic poet, in whose plays Aeschines is said 
| to have acted. (Aeschines, p. 37, a ; Vit. Acseh. ; 
j Ilarpocrat, s. v. ''hrxat’fyos ; Kayser, Hist. Crit. 
Trag. Grace, p. 284.) [P. S.] 

1'SCIIKN US (’'hrx 6 *' 01 )* n ^ s0 called Taraxippus, 
from the horses becoming shy on his tomb, is said 
to have allowed himself to be sacrificed for the pur- 
pose of averting a plague, for which reason sacri- 
fices were offered to him at the Olympian games. 
(Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 43 ; Taraxippus.) [L. S.] 
ISCHOLA US or ISCHOLAS (’I^Aaos, 
’IrrxciAas), a Spartan, who, when the Peloponnesus 
was invaded by the Thebans and their allies in 
u. c. 389, was stationed at the villagwAftf lum at 
Oiuin, in the district of Sciritis, with li body of 
rsoSapdStis and about 400 Tegean exiles. 
occupying the pass of the Sciritis, he might, accord* 
ing to Xenophon, have succeeded in repelling lilt 
Arcadians, by whom the invasion was made in&haA 
quarter : but he chose rather to make his stand in 
the village, where he was surrounded and shuxll 
with almost all his men. Diodorus, who lands his 
valour somewhat rhetorically, and compare s him 
with Leonidas at Thermopylae, telip us that, whop 

s a 
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he saw that the number of the Arcadians rendered 
' resistance hopeless, he disdained to leave his post, but 
sent away the young soldiers of his force to Sparta 
to serve her in her impending danger, while he 
himself and the older men remained behind, and 
died fighting bravely. (Xen. Hell. vi. 5. §§ 24 — 
26 ; Diod. xv. 64 ; comp. Plut. Pelop. 24, Ages. 
31.) a This is probably the same Ischolaus who is 
mentioned by Polyaenus (ii. 22). [E. K.] 

ISCHO'MACHUS (T<rx<Wx<w), an Athenian, 
whose fortune, according to Lysias, was supposed 
during his life to amount to more than seventy ta- 
lents (above 17,000/.), bitf on his death he was found 
to have left less than wcnty, i. e. under 5,000/. 
( Lys. pro Arist. Bon. p. 1 56.) It appears, however, 
that he squandered his money on flatterers and 
parasites. (Heracl. Pont. up. A then. xii. p. 537, 
c.) The union of meanness and prodigality is so 
common as to furnish no reason against supposing 
this Ischomachus to have been the same person 
whose stingy and grasping character we find at- 
tacked by Cratinus ( ap. A then. i. p. 8, a.). We 
can, however,’ hardly identify him with the Ischo- 
machus whom Xenophon introduces ( Oeeon . 6, &c.) 
as holding a most edifying conversation with his 
newly-married wife on the subject of domestic 
economy, of which he is represented as a bright 
example. Whether either of these was the Ischo- 
machus whose daughter was married to the noto- 
rious Callias, is again a doubtful point. (Amloc. 
De Myst. p. 16.) The Ischomachus mentioned in 
the Ilymenaeus of Araros (up. A then. p. 237, a.) 
was perhaps, says Meineke ( Fragm . Com. Grace. 
vol. ii. p. 176), a grandson of the man who is 
satirised by Cratinus. But the name was possibly 
used by Araros as the representative of a class, and 
in that case is no other than the mean feeder of 


works of the minor geographers in the collections 
of Ildachel (1600), Hudson (1703), and Miller 
{Supplement avJ demieres editions des petits Gio - 
graphes , Paris, 1839 ; comp. Lctronne, Frogmens 
des Poemes Geogr. de Scymnus , Paris, 1840.) That 
his geographical work embraced not only Parthia, 
but probably the whole of the then known world, 
may be inferred from several quotations from Isi- 
dorus in Pliny. (//. N. ii. 108, s. 112 ; iv. 4. s. 5; 
22, s. 37 ; v. 6, et alib.) He seems to have lived 
under the early Roman emperors. A passage in 
his orafyioi, in which he refers to the flight of 
Tiridates (p. 4 ; comp. Tac. Annul, vi. 44), seems 
to fix his time in or after the reign of Tiberius. 
He is quoted, however, by Lucian {Macrob. 15), 
in a way which seems at first sight to imply that 
he lived in the time of Ptolemy I., that is, before 
the existence of the Parthian empire which he de- 
scribes. There is no occasion, however, to assume 
another Isidore of Churax; we would rather assume 
either that the Artaxerxes of whom Lucian speaks 
was one of the Arsaeidae, or that the words 
tuv tray ipoov arc not to be taken literally, or that 
here, as in many other instances, Lucian's inci- 
dental chronology is worth nothing. (Dodwell, 
Dissert, de Isidore Churaceno ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. iv. pp. 612 — 614.) 

4. A cynic philosopher, who had the courage to 
utter a sarcasm against Nero in public. (Sue ton. 
Ner. 39.) 

5. Of(iAZA, a Neo- Platonic philosopher, the friend 
of Proclus and Marinus, whom he succeeded as 
chief of the school. He again retired, hqwever, 
into private life. His wife, according to Suidas 
(s. v. 'Trrarta), was Hypatia, herself also celebrated 
in the history of philosophy ; but it seems doubtful 
whether Suidas has not committed an anachronism 


parasites in the older poet. [E. K.] in this statement. (Wemsdorf, Dissert, iv. de 

ISCHYS (’To’xos), a son of Elatus, and’ the be- I/yjKitia , philostgtha Aleaand rina ; Hypatia.) His 
loved of Coronis at the time when she was with mother, Theodote, was also one of a family of phi- 
child (Asclepius) by Apollo. The god wishing to j losophers, being the sister of Aegyptus, the friend 
punish her faithlessness, caused Artemis to kill j of Hermeias. (Said. s. r. 'Epptlas.) The life of 
her, together with Ischys. fCoRONis. J [L. $.] j Isidorus, by Damnscius, is quoted by Photius, 
I 'SEAS (’War), tyrant of Ceryneia in Achaia, | Billiot h. Cod. 242 ; see also Suid. s. v. ’ loiSwpos , 
at the period of the first rise of the Achaean league, j Hupiaro y, MapJVor, 2apaniuv. 

Alarmed at the rapid progress of the confederacy j 6. Of P el us i cm, a Christian exegetical writer, 
— the four cities of I)yine, Patrae, Tritaea, and j at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the 
Pharae, which formed the original league, having > fifth century. He was a native of Alexandria 


been already joined by Aegium and Burn — lie 
judged it prudent to provide for his personal safety 
by voluntarily abdicating the sovereign power, 
whereupon Ceryneia immediately joined the Achae- 
an*. (Polyb. ii. 41.) [E. II. B.] 

ISIDO'RUS {'laiZwpos). 1. Of Akoae, an 
epigrammatic poet, five of whose epigrams are con- 
tained in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p.473 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. iii. p. 
177.) Nothing further is known of him; but, 
from the style of his epigrams, Brunck conjectured 
that he was not a very late writer, and that he 
might pefjjpps be considered as a contemporary of 
Antiphilus, who flourished about the time of Nero. 
(Brunck, Lection, p. 228 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. 
vqL xiii. p. 905.) 

2. A son of Basilides, the Gnostic heretic, 
wrote a work, nspl *po<r<pvovf \ irvxys, which only 
exists in MS. (Fabric. BM. Graec. voL x. p. 495. ) 

. 3. Of Charax, a geographical writer, whose rfls 

1 lapBlas vtpirrprriKis is quoted by Athenaeu* (iii. 
p. 93, d.), and whose Itradpci Tlapditcoi (probably a 
part of the above work) are printed among the 


j (Phot. BiUioth. Cod. 228, p. 247. a. 3, ed. Bekker), 
j hut he spent his life in a monastery near Pelusiuni, 
I of which he was the abbot, and where he practisod 
| the most severe asceticism, lie was a great ad- 
J mirer of Chrysostom, in defending whom he vehe- 
mently attacked the patriarchs Theophilus and 
Cyril of Alexandria. (Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232, 
p. 291, a. 42 — b. 3.) lie died about B. c. 450. A 
book which he wrote against the Gentiles is lost, 
but a large number of his letters are still extant. 
They arc almost all expositions of Scripture, and 
are valuable for the piety and learning which they 
display. They amount to the number of 2013, 
ami it is not improbable that these ore only a part 
of his letters, written for the benefit of some parti- 
cular monastery. On the other hand, many of 
them are believed to be spurious. They are divided 
into five hooks, of which the first three were 
printed, with the I«atin translation and note* of J. 
de Billy, at Paris, 1535, fol. ; reprinted, with the 
addition of the fourth book, by Conrad Ritters- 
hausen, Heidelberg, 1G05, fol. ; the fifth book was 
first published from a MS. in the Vatican by the 
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Jesuit Andreas Schott, Antwerp, 1623, 8vo. ; re- 
printed with Latin version and notes, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1 629, fol. ; finally, these editions 
were combined into a complete one, Paris, 1638, 
fol. (Schrockh, Christliche Kirchengeschichte , vol. 
xvii. pp. 520 — 529 ; Hermann, Dissert, de Isidoro 
Pelusiota , ejusque epistolis , Qotting. 1737, 4 to. ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace. vol. x. pp. 480 — 494.) 

7. Of Peroamus, a rhetorician, of whom nothing 
more is known than the mention of him by Dio- 
genes Laertius (vii. 34), and a single quotation 
from him by Rutilius Lupus. (De Fig. Sent, et 
Eloc. ii. 16.) 

8. Scholasticus, of the town of Bolbotinc, in the 
Delta of Egypt, the author of a single epigram in 
the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. 
p.474 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. ii. p. 179; vol. 
xiii. p. 905.) 

9. Metropolitan of Tifessalonica, about a. d. 

1401, was the author of four homilies on the 
Virgin Mary, published in Latin, with notes, by 
Hippolytus Maraccius, Rome, 1651, 8 vo. ; and of 
other homilies, commentaries, and epistles, which 
exist in MS. in various libraries. (Fabric, Bib/. 
Grace, vol. x. p. 498.) [P. S.] 

JSIDO'RUS. We read of three Spanish eccle- 
siastics who bore this name, and who must be care- 
fully distinguished from each other — lsidorus, 
bishop of Cordova (C 'urdube.nsis ), who is said to 
have flourished about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, but whose very existence has been called in 
question by Nicolas Antonio in the Bibliotheca 
J/ispana ret ns ; lsidorus, bishop of Sevilla (I/is- 
pulensis)^ who flourished at the beginning of the 
seventh century; and, finally, lsidorus, bishop of 
Badajos ( Pacetisis ), who flourished in the middle 
of the eighth century. Of these by far the most re- 
markable was 

Isinours IIispai.knsis, whose merits are but 
imperfectly acknowledged when he is pronounced 
to have been the most eloquent speaker, the most 
profound scholar, and the most able prelate of the 
barbarous age and country to which he belonged. 
Descended from an honourable Gothic stock, his j 
father, Soverianus, was governor, and his elder 
brother, Fulgentius, bishop of Cartagena, while an- 
other brother, Leander, also his senior, presided 
over the see of Sevilla. In the palace of the latter 
lsidorus passed his youth devoted to study and to 
religious exercises, labouring at the same time with 
zeal and success in the conversion of the Arian 
Visigoth#. Upon the death of Leander, in a. ». 
600 or 601, he succeeded to his episcopal charge. 
One of his first acts was to establish a college for 
the education of youth ; soon after he repaired to 
Rome for the purpose of holding personal communi- 
cation with the great Gregory, in 616 (or 617), he 
presided at the second council of Sevilla, and in 
December, a. n. 633, at the great council of To- 
ledo, manifesting at all times the most on get- 
anxiety for the extension of the orthodox faith, 
and for the maintenance of order nnd strict disci- 
pline among the clergy. Ho died in the church of 
St. Vincentius on the 4th of April, a.d. 636. The 
esteem in which he was held by his content pomries 
and immediate successors is sufficiently attested by 
the tribute to his memory in tho Acts of the eighth 
council of Toledo, held fourteen years after his 
death : M Nostri seculi doctor egregius, ecclesiae 
Catholicae novissimum decus, praecedcntibus ae- 
tata postremus, doctrinae comparatione non infimus, 
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et, quod majus est, in saeculomm fine doctissimus 
atquc cum reverentia nominandus, Isidorus.” 

His numerous works display an extent of know- 
ledge which, although at once superficial and inac- 
curate, must have caused them to be regarded as 
absolutely marvellous at the period when they 
were given to the world, exhibiting as they do a 
certain degree of familiarity with almost %very 
branch of learning known even by name in those 
times. The fruits of this unremitting industry are 
even in the present day not altogether destitute of 
value, since considerable portions of the facts are 
derived from sources no longer accessible, although 
it may be doubted whether the ancient authorities 
were consulted directly or only through the me- 
dium of previous compilations drawn up during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. In giving a catalogue of 
the works of lsidorus, without attempting any 
regular or formal classification, which is scarcely 
practicable, we shall endeavour to rank those to- 
gether which approach most nearly in the nature 
of their subjects, assigning the first. 7 place to the 
most important of all, namely, — 

1. Originum s. Rtymologiarum TAbri XX. An 
Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences belonging to 
the same class with the medley of Martianus Ca- 
pella [C a pella j, but far superior to it both in 
matter and manner. From this book we can form 
a very distinct idea of the state of mental culture 
at the epoch of its publication, when the study of 
the ancient authors was almost entirely superseded 
by meagre abridgments and confused condensa- 
tions, and it is of high importance in so far as the 
history of education and literature during the 
middle ages is concerned, since it was one of 
the very few manuals by means of which some 
acquaintance with the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics was kept alive during six hundred years. 
Prefixed is a correspondence between lsidorus 
and his pupil Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, to 
whom wc are indebted for a “ Praonotatio libra- 
rian Isidori,” and who, together with another 
pupil, Udefonsus, bishop of Toledo, revised the 
production now before us. The first book treats of 
grammar, with four chapters at the end, upon the 
nature, advantages, and different species of his- 
tory ; the second, of rhetoric and dialectics ; the 
third, of the four great departments of mathema- 
tical science, arithmetic, geometry, music, and as- 
tronomy ; the fourth, of medicine ; the fifth, of 
law, to which is subjoined a dissertation on the 
different measures of time, together with a short 
chronicle, extending from the creation of the world 
to the reign of lleraclius ; the sixth, of the canon 
of Scripture, of libraries, of books in general, book- 
binding, and writing materials, nnd of the determi- 
nation of Easter, concluding with an explanation 
of sundry sacred words and technicalities ; the 
seventh, of God, of angels, and of the various 
orders of 'holy men from patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles down to monks ; the eighth, of the Jews 
nnd their sects, of the Christian church and its he- 
resies, of the gods, soothsayers, priests, and magi- 
cians of the pagans ; the ninth of languages, of the 
names of nations, of various political combinations, 
of tho titles of magistrates and military authorities ; 
and of the various grades of relationship ; the 
tenth, of topics purely etymological, expounding 
the derivation of a number of words arranged in 
alphabetical order ; the eleventh, of man and of 
monsters ; the twelfth, of domestic animals, and 
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of beasts, birds, insects, reptiles, and fishes in 
general ; the thirteenth and fourteenth, of geo- 
graphy, mathematical, physical, and political, in 
eluding atmospheric phenomena ; the fifteenth 
of the origin of the principal states and kingdoms 
in the world, of edifices both public and private, o f 
land-surveying and of roads ; the sixteenth, of th 
constitution of soils, of mineralogy, of weights and 
measures ; the seventeenth, of agriculture ; th< 
eighteenth of war, and of games and sports o 
every description ; the nineteenth, of ships and 
their equipments, of architecture, of clothing and 
the textile fabrics ; the twentieth, of food, of do- 
mestic utensils and furniture, of carriages, of har- 
ness, and of rustic implements. 

The earliest edition of the Origines which bears 
a date is that published at Vienna by Gintheni! 
Zainer of Reutlingen, fol. 147*2, but there are 
three editions in Gothic characters without date 
and without name of place or printer, all of which 
are supposed by bibliographers to be older than 
the first mentioned. One, if not two, of these is be- 
lieved to have proceeded from the press of Ulric 
Zell at Cologne, another from that of Mantelin at 
Strasbourg, while, in addition to the above, at least 
eix editions more belong to the fifteenth century, 
a sure evidence of the popularity of the work. 
The most accurate is that which forms the third 
volume of the * Corpus Grammaticorum Veterum ” 
of Lindemann, Lips. 4to. 1833. The second 
book was printed separately by Pithou in his 
“ Antiqui R he tores Latini.’’ Paris, 4 to. 1599, p. 
356. 

The two following works belong to grammar : 

II. De Dijferentiis s. De Proprietate Verltorum , in 
two parts, of -which the first is less purely gramma- 
tical than the remainder, since it treats chiefly of 
the precise meaning of various theological terms, 
many of which involve abstruse questions of doc- 
trine. The second part is borrowed in great mea- 
sure from Agroetius and other old writers upon the 
same subject. This treatise does not appear to have 
been ever printed in a separate form, but will be 
found in editions of the collected works. 

III. Liber G/essarum Latimirum , a collection 
from various glossaries circulated under the name 
of Isidorus. It was published along with the 
Graeco-Latin glosses of Philoxenus and others, by 
Vulcanius, Lug. Bat. fob 1 GUO, and appears in its 
best form at the end of the third edition of the 
Lexicon Philologicum of Martinius, which was 
published under the superintendence of Graevius, 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1698. 

The following work belongs to natural philo- 
sophy: — 

IV. De Tterum Nature u, s. De Mundo , addressed 
to king Sisebutus. It contains in forty-seven 
short chapters discussions on sundry questions con- 
nected with astronomy, meteorology a^d physical 
geography ; such as the career of the sun and of 
the moon, eclipses, falling stars, clouds, rain, 
winds, prognostics of the weather, earthquakes, 
the ocean, the Nile, mount Aetna, and the great 
divisions of the earth. It will be found in the 
collected works. 

The four following works belong to history : — 

V. Chromium. Chronological tables from the cre- 
ation of the world to the fifth year of the emperor 
Henuflius, that is, a. d. 627. It was edited with 
much care by Oarcia de Loaisa, Taurin. 4to. 1593, 
whose text has been followed by Roncalli in his 
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Veit. Lat. Script. Chron. p. ii. p. 419, and in the 
Madrid edition of the collected works. 

VI. Historia Gothorum , a short account of the 
Goths from their first collisions with the Romans 
in the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus down to 
the death of Sisebutus. 

VIL Historia Vandalorum , from the time of 
their entrance into Spain under Gunderic until 
their final destruction upon the fall of Gelimer, 
embracing a period of one liundred and twenty- 
three years and seven months, which is compre- 
hended within the limits of a single folio page. 

VIII. Historia Suevorum , equally brief, from 
their entrance into Spain under Ilemieric until 
their final destruction, one hundred and twenty- 
six years afterwards. These three tracts will be 
found in their best form in the edition of the Chro- 
nicon by Garcia de Loaisa named above, in the 
compilations of Labb£ and Florez, and in the Ma- 
drid edition of the collected works. 

The following works belong to poetry : — 

IX. Poemata. Among the collected works we 
find a sacred song in trochaic tetrameters cat., en- 
titled Lament H7u Poenitentiae pro Indulgentia Pecca- 
tortnn , .and in the Acta Sanctorum under the fifth 
of February, two hymns in -praise of St Agatha. 
Some assign to Isidorus an astronomical poem in 
heroic verse more commonly ascribed to Fulgen- 
tius, the fragments of which are included in the 
collection of Pithou published at Paris in 1590. 

The rest of the works of Isidorus are all of a 
theological character. Two belong to Sacred Bio- 
graphy. 

X. De Jit a et Obitu Sanctorum qui Deo pla- 
cuerunt. Short sketches of sixty-five holy men 
belonging to the Old Testament history, and of 
twenty-two under the new dispensation, from 
Adam to the Maccabaean brothers, from Zacharius 
to Titus. 

XI. De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis Liber , or 
simply, De Viris I! lustrUms, or, as the title some- 
times appears at greater length, Isulori Additio ad 
Libros S. Hieronym* et Gennadii de Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis , a continuation of the biographical 
sketches of eminent divines by Hieronymus [Hie- 
ronymus ; Gennadius], upon the same plan, 
commencing in the older editions with Osius, 
bishop of Cordova, and ending with Maximus, 
bishop of Saragossa, including thirty-three indi- 
viduals ; but in the Madrid editions of the collected 
works we find several new lives prefixed, from a 
MS. not before collated, reaching from Sixtus, 
bishop of Rome, down to Marcellinus* 

The two following works belong to formal theo- 
logy ’ — 

XII. De Officiis Ecclesiasticis Libri If. t with a 
prefatory epistle addressed to Fulgentius. The 
first book, which bears the separate title De Ori- 
gine Offidorum , is devoted to the rites, ceremonies, 

ituigies, and festivals of the church, with an ex- 
amination of the authority upon which each is 
founded, whether Scripture, apostolical tradition, 
or uninterrupted and invariable practice ; the 
second book, with the title De Oriyine Mmistroruni , 
reats in like manner of the different orders among 
he clergy, and of those persons among the laity, who 
were more immediately connected with them, such 
as holy maidens, widows, catechumens, and the 
ike. This piece is of the greatest importance to 
-hose who employ, themselves in investigating the 
ritual of the Romish Church. It was published in 
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the Monumenta S. Patrurn Orthodoxographa of 
, Grynaeus, Colon, fol. 1568, in the Sylloge Script . 
de Catholicis Ecclesiae Ojfficiis of Melchior Hittor- 
pius, Rom. fol. 1591, and in the Sylloge Scriptorum 
de Ojfficiis Ecclesiasticis , Paris, fol. 1610. 

XIII. Regida Monachorum , a code of rules in 
twenty-one sections for the government of the Coe- 
nobium Honorianum, founded by Isidorus himself. 
It is remarkable only from displaying a more gentle 
spirit than such statute-books usually exhibit. It 
is included in the Codex Regularum of Holstenius, 
Rom. 4to. 1661, p. ii. p. 198. 

The four following works belong to excgetical 
theology : — 

XIV. Liber Prooemiorum , or Prooemia in Li- 
bros Veteris ac Novi Testainenti , a succinct outline 
of the contents of each of the books which form 
the canon of Scripture. 

XV. Commentaria in Veins Testamrntum , of, 
Qttaestiones et Afysticorum Eapositiones Sacramen- 
torum in Veins Testamentum. An exposition of 
the mysticat, typical, and allegorical signification of 
the principal evonts recorded in the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Kings, Chronicles, Esdra, 
and the Maccabees, selected from the writings of 
various fathers, of whom Origen, Victorinus, Ara- 
brosius, Hieronymus, Cassianus, Augustinus, Ful- 
gentius, and Gregory are specially named in the 
preface, the object of Isidorus being to render the 
researches of these wise and learned men accessible 
to a greater number of readers by presenting them j 
in a compressed and familiar form. Published se- 
parately, I lagan one (Ifaguenau), 4to. 1529. 

XVI. Allegoriae quaedam Stcrae Script urac. 
Short allegorical interpretations of many passages 
in the Old and New Testaments. The spirit of 
this piece is the same as that of the preceding, but 
the results are enunciated much more brieHy. 

XVII. Exposilio in Cunticum Canticorum SaJo- 
monis. The same principles are here applied to 
prove that Solomon's Song is a shadowing forth of 
the union of Christ with his church. 

In the ten following works we have a mixture of 
dogmatical, speculative, sentimental, and practical 
theology, combined so intimately that not one of 
them can be said to belong to any single depart- 
ment exclusively. 

XVIII. Sententiarum , s. De sumnw Bono Libri 
III. A voluminous collection of short essays and 
dogmatic rules on a great multiplicity of themes 
connected with speculative, practical, and ritual 
theology, forming a sort of Manual of Divinity , 
suited to the wants and taste of that epoch, and 
possessing the same encyclopaedic character in this 
particular branch of knowledge which the Origiues 
exhibit in relation to a wider field. The whole is 
little more than a compilation from Augustin and 
Gregory. Published separately, Lovan. 4to. 1486, 
Lips. 4to. 1493, Paris, 4to. 1519, 12mo. 1538, 
Taurin. 4to. 1593, with the notes of Garcia de 
Loaisa. 

XIX. De NativitcUe Domini , Passicme et Resur- 
redionCf Regno atque Judicio , addressed to his 
sister, St. Florentia, in sixty-one chapters, with an‘ 
Epilogue embodying a mass of prophetic passages 
from the Old Testament which indicate the career 
and divinity of our Lord. 

’ XX. De Vocations Gentium , addressed also to 
St. Florentia, in twenty-six chapters, with a reca- 
pitulation pointing out how the prophets had clearly 
foretold the abrogation of the ceremonial law and 
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| the free admission of the Gentiles to all the bene- 
fits of the New Covenant. 

The two last-named tracts are sometimes con- 
joined under the title Contra Nequitiam Judaeorum , 
or. Contra Judaeos Libri II. ; or, De Fide Catholica 
ex Vetere et Novo Testamento , or, finally, Testimonio- 
rum de Christo et Ecclesia Liber. They were printed 
separately, Venet. 4to. 1483, Hagan. 4to* 1529. 
There is a very curious old German or Frankish 
translation of a portion of these pieces, apparently 
as old as the eighth century. This has been care- 
fully published by Holzmann Isidori de NativitcUe 
Domini , $■<?., Carolsruh. 8vo., 1836. 

XXI. Synonijnorum, s. Soliloqtuorum Libri II. 
Not, as the former title might lead us to expect, a 
grammatical disquisition, but a series of sacred me- 
ditations and moral precepts. At the commence- 
ment we find the lamentations of an. imaginary 
individual, the representative as it were of awa- 
kened sinners, who deplores his lost state amid the 
vice and misery of this wicked world, and is upon 
the point of abandoning himself to despair, when 
Ratio , or Reason, comes forward to. comfort him, 
and in the dialogue which follows proves that ha 
may still hope for pardon, teaches him how he may 
best avoid the snares of evil, and how he can most 
fittingly repent of 6in so as at length to become pure 
and holy, and to be able to look forward with con- 
fidence to eternal happiness in heaven. The collo- 
quial form is gradually abandoned, and the moral 
precepts are arranged regularly under different 
heads, as De Castitate , De Orationc , De Parsimo- 
nia , De Humilitate , and the like. The term syno- 
vima seems to be derived from the circumstance 
that the same ideas are repeated again and again 
under different shapes and in different words* 
Published separately, Antv. 4to., 1488. 

XXII. De Contempt u A fundi Libellus. A sort 
of continuation of the foregoing, since here also we 
have a dialogue between an imaginary personage 
and Ratio, in which the latter descants upon a suc- 
cession of religious and moral themes. Published 
separately, Venet. 8vo., 15*23. 

XXIII. DeConfiictu Vitiorum et Vuiuir/m, erro-i 
neously ascribed by some to Leo I., by others to 
Augustin, by others to Ambrose. It bears a strong 
resemblance in its contents to the foregoing. 

XXIV. Exhorlatio ad Poeniteniium cum Conso-> 
latione ad Animam de SaltUe desperaniem , in 
which the mercy of God is placed in opposition to 
the overwhelming dre.ad of future punishment. It 
is a mere repetition of certain portions of the Syno- 
nima. 

XXV. Norma Vivendi , a collection of apo- 
phthegms culled from the four works last mentioned* 

XXVI. Orutio do Fiend is semper Peccatie ad 
Corrcctionem Vitae . 

XXVII. Orutio contra Insidias Diaboli. 

It onlj|rcmains to notice, in the last place, — 
XXVIII. Epistofae. A considerable number of 
letters, referring chiefly to questions of doctrine or 
discipline. Thus there is one addressed to Ludi- 
fred, bishop of Cordova, Quodnam Episcopi et cetc- 
rorum sit Officium in EecJcsia ; another to Massa- 
nus, bishop of Merida, Qui sunt reparandi post 
Lapsum vel qui non ; a fragment, belonging perhaps 
to the lost, Quare sit tnstiiutum post septem Annos 
in pristinum Statum Poeuitcntes redire , and several 
others, the authenticity of which is. very question- 
able. 

It will be seen from the above list, and much 
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more clearly from a perusal of the different pro- 
ductions themselves, that Isidorus not only abridged 
others, but not un frequently epitomised himself, 
and presented the same matter repeatedly with 
slight modification. The style throughout pre- 
sents a sad picture of the decay of the Latin lan- 
guage, and even in the Origines, where he appears 
to make great exertions to copy closely the phra- 
seology of pure models, we meet with a constant 
recurrence of miserable barbarisms. 

The Editio Princeps of the collected works was 
printed by Michael Sonnius, under the inspection 
of Margarinus de la Bigne, Paris, fol. 1580, which 
was followed by the more accurate and complete 
edition which issued from the royal press at 
Madrid, fol., 2 vols., 1599, resting chiefly on the 
MS. of Alvarus Gomez, and enriched with the 
notes of J. B. Perez, and of the editor, ,T. Grial. 
Besides these, editions appeared at Paris, fol., 1601, 
by Jac. du Breul, at Cologne, fol., 1617, which is 
a reprint of the preceding, and a second Madrid 
edition in 1778 ; but by far the most complete and 
most useful of all is that of F. Arevali, Rom., 
7 vols. 4to., 1797 — 1803. 

(See the Praevotatio TJbrorum Isidori , by 
Braulio, prefixed to the edition of Grial ; lldefon- 
sus, De Script. Eccfes. c. 9 ; Sigebertus Gembla- 
censis, De Script. Eerier, c. 55 ; Jo. Trithemius, De 
Script. Ecctes. c. 232 ; Isidorus Pacensis, in 
Chron.) [W. R.] 

ISIDO'RUS, one of the professors of law to 
whom the constitutio Omnr/n, de Conceptione Di- 
gestorum was addressed by Justinian in a. d. 533. 
It is generally supposed that Isidorus was a pro- 
fessor at Berytus, not Constantinople, but there is 
no express authority for this belief. (Ritter, ad 
Heineccii Hist. Jur. ] tom. § 336.) By Suarez 
( Notit. Basil. § 4 1 ), Fabricius ( llibl. Hr. vol. xii. 
p. 345), and Hoffmann {Hist. Jur. ii. 2, p. 556) 
Isidorus is stated to have been one of the jurists 
employed by Justinian in compiling the Digest, but 
there is no warrant for this assertion in Const. 
Tanta, § 9, where the names of the commissioners 
appointed by Justinian for that purpose are enu- 
merated. 

In the “Collectio Constitutionum Graecanim,” 
edited by Ant. Augustinus (8vo. Ilerdno, 1567, 
fol. 6, a.) is an extract from Matthaeus Blastares, 
which, as it differs considerably from the text of 
Blastares given by Beveridge ( Synodicon , vol. ii. in 
Praef. Syntagmatos), we here transcribe : 

2r4<pavos yap ns tls irXdros rd Aiytffra *£tj- 
yjaarot (sic) KwpiXAos uar' iiriropije. Aup6dtos 
p{<rp rd£ei ixpritraro. 0aAeAaios avrinivaop (sic) 
robs KdSiuas (is irAaros 4 kS(Suk(. 0(<ftiwpos 
EppotnroAinjs ovvrtr print vws, tri Si ouvropdrepov 
AvardAios. f O *1 alSupos (rrevtirspov piv rov 
0aA« Aaiov. irAarbrepoy Si rue hoar&v Svo. 

(Reiz. ad Thecphilum, p. 1246. § 16 ; ^chariac, 
Hist. Jur. Gr. Bom . Delin. Corrigenda ad n. 27, 
lin. 21.) 1 

The work of Isidorus here mentioned was pro- 
bably a Greek abridgment of the Code, with com- 
mentary. Fragments of it are to be found in Schol. 
Basil, vol. vi. p. 211, 212, 213, 230—234, 251— 
253. The abridgment seems to have been ad- 
mitted into the text of the Basilica, while the com- 
mentary is appended by way of scholium. (Mor- 
treueil, Histoire du Droit Byxantin , vol. i. p. 142.) 
This is probably the work referred to by the sc ho* 
liast on Bdsil. vol. v. p. 356, under the name rod 
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'lcrtSdpov ittSSffis, for the scholium on that passage 
relates to cod. 3. tit. 41. In Schol. Basil, vol. vi. 
p. 219, Isidorus cites a Constitution of Leo. This 
citation has by some been supposed to point to a 
Novel of Leo the Philosopher, and accordingly the 
date of Isidorus has been thrown forward ; but 
Reiz has justly observed (ad Theoph. p. 1237) that 
Isidorus is referring to a Constitution of Leo the 
Thracian of a. d. 459, inserted in cod. 8. tit. 54. 
s. 30. 

From Schol. Basil, vol. ii. p. 558, and Schol. 
Basil, vol. iii. p. 53, Isidorus is proved to have 
written a commentary on the Digest ; and several 
extracts from this commentary are appended to t|>e 
Basilica. (Schol. Basil, vol. ii. p. 555, 556, 558, 
&c. ed. Fabrot., vol. ii. p. 384, 396, 398, 399, 483, 
ed. Ileimbach. ) No credit is to be given to Nic. 
Comnenus Papadopoli, who (Praenot. Mystag. p. 
403) speaks of an Isidorus antecessor and logo- 
theta dromi, and mentions his Scholia on the 
No veils of Alexius Comnenus. (Heim bach, do 
Basil. Orig. p. 40.) [J. T. G.) 

ISIDO'RUS, artists. 1. A sculptor, of uncer- 
tain time and country, known by his statue of 
Hercules at Parium, on the Propontis. (Plin. 
//. iV. xxx iv. 8. s. 19. § 16.) This is according to 
the common text*of Pliny, which is, however, al- 
most certainly corrupt. See Hkgesias, p. 368, b. 

Some years ago the base of a statue, inscribed 
with the name of Isidorus, was dug up in the fo- 
rum at Cumae, (Raoul- Rochette, Lettre a M . 
Scltorn, p.,79.) 

2, 3. Of Miletus, the elder and younger, were 
eminent architects in the reign of Justinian. The 
elder of them was associated with Anthemius of 
Tralles, in the rebuilding of the great church of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, before a. d. 537. The 
younger Isidorus rebuilt the dome of St. Sophia, 
after it had been destroyed by an earthquake, A. D. 
554, and made some additions to the interior of the 
church. (Procop. i. 1 ; Agathias, v. 9 ; Malalas, 
p. 81 ; Miiller, Arrhaol. d. Kunst , § 194, n. 4 ; 
Kugler, Ku nsfifcsch idt te, p. 360, &c.) [P. S.] 

ISPGONUS ('hriyoyos), a Greek writer, who, 
according to Stephanus Byzantinus (#. v. Ni/cofa), 
was a native of Nicaea, and, according to Cvrillus 
(adv. Julian. 3) of Cittium, though it is not im- 
probable that in the latter passage 6 Kir r tabs may 
be only a false reading for 6 Ni uasvs. The time 
at which he lived is uncertain, though Gellius (ix. 
4) calls him an ancient writer of no small authority. 
Tzetzes (ad Lycoph. 1021) calls him historian, 
but the only work he is known to have written 
bore the title " Amora , whence he is regarded as 
one of the class of writers called xapaS o£oypd<fm, 
(Tzetz. Chil.vW. 144.) The fact that Pliny (//. N. 
vii. 2) and Sotion used the work seems to show 
that lsigonus lived previous to the beginning of 
the Christian .era. The work of lsigonus is lost, 
and the few fragments of it which have come down 
to us are collected in Westermann’s HapaSo$oypd- 
pp. 162, 163. [L.S.] 

ISI'GONUS, a Greek statuary, was one of the 
artists who represented the battles of Attalus and 
Eumencs against the Gauls, about B*c. 239. (Plin. 
It. N. xxxiv. 8. s. T9. § 24.) [P. &] 

ISIS ( T I< 7 i$), one of the principal Egyptian divi- 
nities.^ The ideas entertained about her and her 
worship underwent the greatest changes and modi- 
fications in antiquity. She is described as the wife 
of Osiris and the mother of Horus. As Osiris, the 
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god of the Nile, taught the people the use of the 

• plough, so Isis invented the cultivation of wheat and 
barley, which were carried about in the processions 
at her festival. (Diod. i. 14, 27, v. 69, &c.) She 
was the goddess of the earth, which the Egyptians 
called their mother (Diod. i. 12 ; Serv. ad Aen. 
viii. 696 ; laid. Orig. viii. 11), whence she and 
Osiris were the only divinities that were worshipped 
by all the Egyptians. (Herod, ii. 42.) Being 
married to Osiris, Isis is the land fertilised by the 
Nile. (Plut. de Is. et Osir. 32.) This simple and 
primitive notion of the Egyptians was modified at 
an early period through the influence of the East, 
with which Egypt came into contact, and at a later 
time through the influence of the Greeks. Thus 
Osiris and Isis came gradually to be considered as 
divinities of the sun and the moon ; and while 
some of the Greeks fabled that the worship of Isis 
had been introduced into Egypt by Ogvges and his 
wife Thebe (Schol. ad Aristid. Symb. iii. 128), the 
Egyptian priests described the principal religious 
institutions of Greece as derived from Egypt ; and 
after the time of Herodotus, this belief became 
firmly established in Greece. Hence Isis was 
identified with Demeter, and Osiris with Dionysus, 
and the sufferings of Isis were accordingly modified 

* to harmonise with the mythus of the unfortunate 
Demeter. Diodorus, Plutarch, and others, treat 
the stories about Isis according to the principles of 
Euhemerus, and represent her, as well as Osiris, as 
rulers of Egypt: but in these, as well as the mys- 
tical accounts of other writers, the original charac- 
ter of Isis may yet be discerned. We cannot 
enter here into an examination of the development 
which the worship of Isis underwent in Egypt in 
the course of centuries, but must confine ourselves 
to some remarks respecting her worship in Greece, 
at Rome, and other European parts of the ancient 
world. Her worship in all parts of Greece is amply 
attested by express statements of ancient writers 
and numerous inscriptions. Under the names of 
Pelagia (the ruler of the sea) and Aegyptia, she 
had two sanctuaries on the road to Acrocorinthus 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 7), and others at Megara (i. 41. 
§4), Phlius (ii. 13. $ 7), Tithorca in Phocis (x. 
32. § 9), Methana and Troe/.ene (ii. 32. § 6, *4. 
§1), Hermione (ii. 34. § 10), and Andros (see 
the hymn to Isis, lately discovered there, in the 
Class. Mm. vol. i. p. 34, Ac. ). In the western 
ports of Europe the worship of Isis became 
likewise established, and many places in Sicily, 
Italy, and Gaul, are known to have been the 
seats of it. According to Appulcius (Met. xi. p. 
262), it was introduced at Rome in the time of 
Sulla: at a later time her statue was removed 
from the capitol by a decree of the senate (Tcrtull. 
ad Nalion . i. 10, Apolog. 6 ; Arnob. adv. (lent. ii. 
73) ; but the populace and the consuls Piso and 
Gabinius, in b. c. 58, resisted the decree. A 
further decree of b. c. 53 forbade the private wor- 
ship of Isis, and ordered the chapels dedicated to 
her to be destroyed. Subsequently, when the 
worship was restored, her sanctuaries were to be 
found only outside the pomoerium. (Dion Cass, 
xl. 47.) This interference on the part of the go- 
vernment was thought necessary on account of the 
licentious orgies with which the festivals of the 
goddess were celebrated. In b. c. 50, the consul, 

L. Aemilius Paulus himself, was the first to begin 
the destruction of her temples, as no one else ven- 
tured to do so. (Val. Max. i. 3. § 3.) But these 
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decrees do not appear to have quite succeeded in 
destroying the worship of Isis, for in b. c. 47 a new 
'decree was issued to destroy the temple of Isis and 
Serapis. By a mistake, the adjoining temple of 
Bellona was likewise pulled down, and in it were 
found pots filled with human flesh. (Dion Cass, 
xlii. 26.) As it had thus become evident that the 
people were extremely partial to the worship of 
those foreign divinities, the triumvirs in b.c. 43 
courted the popular favour by building a new 
temple of Isis and Serapis in the third region, and 
sanctioning their worship. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 15.) 
It would appear that after this attempts were made 
to erect sanctuaries of Isis in the city itself, for 
Augustus forbade her worship in the city, while 
outside of it there seem to have been several tem- 
ples, which were subjected to government inspec- 
tion. (Dion Cass. liii. 2; comp. liv. 6.) The 
interference of the government was afterwards re- 
peatedly required (Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Tib. 
36 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 3. § 4 ; Hegesipp. ii. 
4) ; but from the time of Vespasian the worship of 
Isis and Serapis became firmly established, and re- 
mained in a flourishing condition until the general 
introduction of Christianity. The most important 
temple of Isis at Rome stood in the Campus 
Martius, whence she was called Isis Campensis. 
(Juven. vi. 329; Appul Mel. xi. p.259.) An 
Isiurn Metellinum is mentioned by Trebelliua 
Pollio (Trig. Tyr. 25); and other temples and 
chapels of Isis occur in many Latin inscriptions. 
The priests and servants of the goddess wore linen 
garments (dfldvat), whence she herself is called 
tinigera. (Ov. Kp. c.v Pont. i. 1, 51, Amor. ii. 2, 
25; comp. Tac. Hist. iii. 74 ; Martial, xii. 29, 19; 
Juven. vi. 533.) Those initiated in her mysteries 
wore in the public processions masks representing 
the heads of dogs. (Appian, B. C. iv. 47 ; Suet. 
Domit. 1.) Asa specimen of the manner in which 
the festival of Isis was celebrated in Greece, the 
reader may be referred to that of Tithorea, which 
is described by Pausanias (x. 32), and the naval 
sacrifice offered to her at Corinth, as described by 
Appuleius in his Golden Ass. Isis was frequently 
represented in works of art (Tibull. i. 3, 27 ; Juven. 
xii. 28) ; and in those still extant she usually ap- 
pears in figure and countenance resembling Hera : 
she wears a long tunic, and her upper garment is 
fastened on her breast by a knot: her head is 
crowned with a lotus flower, and her right hand 
holds the sistrum. Her son llorus is often repre-. 
sented with her as a fine naked boy, holding the 
fore-finger on his mouth, with a lotus flower on his 
head, and a cornucopia in his left band. 

It should be remarked that Tacitus (Germ. 9) 
speaks of the worship of Isis among the ancient 
Germans, but he there applies the name Isis only 
on account of. the analogy existing between the 
German |Mvinity and the Isis of his own country- 
men ; ana the German goddess whom he had in 
view was probably no other than Hertha. (Comp, 
c. 39.) [L. S.] 

1'SMARUS ( 'l<rpapos ), a son of Eumolpus, is 
said to have fled with his father from Aethiopia to 
Thrace, and from thence to Eleusis. (Apollod. iii. 

1 5. § 4.) There is one other personage of the same 
name. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 8 ; Astacus.) [L. S.l 
ISME'NE ('lo-pLifvy). 1. A daughter of Asopus 
and Metope, and wife of Argus, by whom she be-, 
came the mother of Iasus and Io. (Apollod. ii. 1. 
§3.) 
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2. A daughter of Oedipus by Jocaste, or, ac- 
cording to others, by Eurygeneia. (Apollod. iii. 
5. § 8 ; Paus. ix. 5. § 5 ; Soph. Antig. 1, &c., Oed. 
Col. 321 ; Eurip. Pkoen. 56.) [L. S.] 

ISME'NIAS (Ttr/ucvios), a Theban, of the party 
adverse to Rome and friendly to Macedonia. When 
he was chosen Boeotarch, a considerable number of 
the opposite faction were driven into exile, and 
condemned to death by him in their absence. 
These men met, at Larissa in Thessaly, the Roman 
commissioners, who were sent into Greece in b. c. 
171, preparatory to the war with Perseus ; and on 
being upbraided with the alliance which Boeotia 
had made with the Macedonians, they threw the 
whole blame on Ismenias. Shortly after they ap- 
peared before the commissioners at Chalcis ; and 
here Ismenias also presented himself, and proposed 
that the Boeotian nation should collectively submit 
to Rome. This proposal, however, did not at all 
suit Q. Marcius and his colleagues, whose object 
was to divide the Boeotian towns, and dissolve their 
confederacy. They therefore treated Ismenias with 
great contumely ; and his enemies being thereby 
emboldened to -attack him, he narrowly escaped 
death by taking refuge at the Roman tribunal. 
Meanwhile, the Roman party entirely prevailed at 
Thebes, and sent an embassy to the Romans at 
Chalcis, to surrender their city, and to recal the 
exiles. Ismenias was thrown into prison, and, 
after some time, was put to death, or (as we may 
perhaps understand the words of Polybius) com- 
mitted suicide. (Liv. xlii. 38, 43, 44 ; Polyb. 
xxvii. 1,2.) [E. K.] 

ISME'NIAS a painter of Chalcis, 

who painted the pedigree of the Athenian orator 
Lycurgus on a tablet, which was deposited in the 
Ercchtheium. (Pseud. Plut. Vit. X. Orat.’p. 843, 
e.) [P. S.] 

ISME'NIUS (Ttf^ios). 1. A son of Apollo 
and Melia, who is said to have given his name to 
the Boeotian river which was before called Ladon 
or Cadmus. (Hesych. s. v. ; Paus. ix. 10. § 5.) 

2. A surname of Apollo at Thebes, who had a 
temple on the river Ismenus. (Paus. ii. 10. § 4, 
iv. 27. $ 4. ix. 10. §§ 2, 5.) The sanctuary of the 
god, at which the Daphnephoria was celebrated, 
bore the name of Ismenium, and was situated out- 
-side the city. [L. S.J 

ISME'NUS (T<rjurJvoy), a son of Asopus and 
Metope, from whom the Boeotian river Ladon was 
believed to have derived its name of Ismenus. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. § 6.) The little brooks Dirce 
and Strophie, in the neighbourhood of Thebes, are 
therefore called daughters of Ismenus. (Callim. 
Hymn, m Del. 77 ; comp. Eurip. Iluuxh. 519f Diod. 
iv. 72.) According to other traditions, Ismenus 
was a son of Amphion and Niobe, who when struck 
by the arrow of Apollo leaped into a river near 
Thebes, which was called Ismenus, after him. 
(Apollod. iii. 5. § 6 ; Plut. de Fluv. 2.) (L. S.] 

ISO'CRATES (’I<ro/cpdrijj). 1. A celebrated 
Attic orator and rhetorician, was the son of Theo- 
doras, and born at Athens in b. c. 436. Theodoras 
was a man of considerable wealth, and had a manu- 
facture of flutes or musical instruments, for which 
the son was often ridiculed by the comic poets of the 
time ; but the father made good use of his property, 
in procuring for the young Isocrates the best educa- 
tion that could be obtained : the most celebrated 
Aophists are mentioned among his teachers, such as 
Tisias, Gorgias, Prodicus, and also Socrates and , 


Theramenes. (Dionys. Isocrat. 1 ; Plut. Vit. X* 
Oral. p. 836 ; Suidas, s. v. ’looKpdrris ; Anonym. , 
fiios ’I (TOKpar., in Westermann’s fiioypd<t>oi, p. 
253 ; Phot. Bibl. Cod. 260.) Isocrates was na- 
turally timid, and of a weakly constitution, for which 
reasons he abstained from taking any direct part 
in the political affairs of his country, and resolved 
to contribute towards the development of eloquence 
by teaching and writing, and thus to guide others 
in the path for which his own constitution unfitted 
him. According to some accounts, he devoted 
himself to the teaching of rhetoric for the purpose 
of ameliorating his circumstances, 6ince he had lost 
his paternal inheritance in the war against the 
Lacedaemonians. (Plut. 1. c. p. 837 ; Phot. Bibl. 
Cod.l.c. 176; Isocrat. de Permut. § 172.) He 
first established a school of rhetoric in the island of 
Chios, but his success does not appear to have been 
very great, for he is said to have had only nine 
pupils there. lie is stated, however, to have exerted 
himself in another direction, and to have regulated 
the political constitution of Chios, after the model 
of that of Athens. After this he returned to 
Athens, and there opened a school of rhetoric. He 
met with the greatest applause, and the number of 
his pupils soon increased to 100, every one of 
whom paid him 1000 drachmae. In addition to 
this, he made a large income by writing orations ; 
thus Plutarch (1. c. p. 838) relates that Nicocles, 
king of Cyprus, gave Isocrates twenty talents for 
the oration irpos Nikok\4ci. In this manner he 
gradually acquired a considerable property, and he 
was several times called upon to undertake the ex- 
pensive trierarchy ; this happened first in B. c. 355, 
but being ill, he excused himself through his son 
Aphareus. In 352 he was called upon again, and 
in order to silence the calumnies of his enemies, he 
performed it in the most splendid manner. The 
oration ircpl avriboatus vpds A val/iaxov refers to 
that event, though it was written after it. In his 
earlier years Isocrates lived in the company of 
Athenian hetaerae (Plut. l.c. p. 839 ; Athen. xiii. 
p. 5,02), but at a later period he married Plathane, 
the widow of the sophist Hippias, whose youngest 
smi, Aphareus, he adopted. Isocrates has the 
great merit of being the first who clearly saw the 
great value and objects of oratory, in its practical 
application to public life and the affairs of the 
state. At the same time, he endeavoured to base 
public oratory upon sound moral principles, and 
thus to rescue it from the influence of the sophists, 
who used and abused it for any and every purpose; 
for Isocrates, although educated by the most emi- 
nent sophists, was the avowed enemy of all so- 
phistry. He was, however, not altogether free from 
their influence ; and what is most conspicuous in 
his political discourses is the absence of all prac- 
tical knowledge of real political life, so that his fine 
theories, though -they were unquestionably well 
meant, bear a strong resemblance to the visions of 
an enthusiast. The influence which he exercised 
on his country by his oratory must have been 
limited, since his exertions were confined to his 
school, but through his school he had the great- 
est possible influence upon tho development of 
public orntory ; for the most eminent statesmen, 
philosophers, orators, and historians of the time, 
were trained in it, and afterwards developed each in 
his particular way the principles they had imbibed 
in his school. No ancient rhetorician had so many 
disciples that afterwards shed lustre on their 
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country as Isocrates. If we set aside the question 
as to whether the political views he entertained 
were practicable or wise, it must be owned that 
he was a sincere lover of his native land, and that 
the greatness and glory of Athens were the great 
objects for which he was labouring; and hence, when 
the battle of Chaeroneia had destroyed the last 
hopes of freedom and independence, Isocrates made 
away with himself, unable to survive the downfal 
of his country, b. c. 338. (Plut. p. 837 ; Dionys. 
Photius, ll. cc. ; Philostr. Vit. Soph . i. 17.) 

The Alexandrian critics assigned to Isocrates the 
fourth place in the canon of Greek orators, and the 
great esteem in which his orations were held by the 
ancient grammarians is attested by the numerous 
commentaries that were written upon them by 
Philonicus, Hieronymus of Rhodes,' Cleochares, Did* 
ymus, and others. Ilermippus even treated in a 
separate work on the pupils of Isocrates ; but all 
these works are lost, with the exception of the cri- 
ticism by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The lan- 
guage of Isocrates is the purest and most refined 
Attic dialect, and thus forms a great contrast with 
the natural simplicity of Lysias, as well as with 
the sublime power of Demosthenes. His artificial 
style is more elegant than graceful, and more os- 
tentatious than pleasing ; the carefully-rounded 
periods, the frequent application of figurative ex- 
pressions, are features which remind us of the so- 
phists ; and although his sentences flow very 
melodiously, yet they become wearisome and mo- 
notonous by the perpetual occurrence of the same 
over-refined periods, which arc not relieved by 
being interspersed with shorter and easier sen- 
tences. In saying this, we must remember that 
Isocrates wrote his orations to be read, and not 
with a view to their recitation before the public. 
The immense care he bestowed upon the com- 
position of his orations, and the time he spent in 
working them out and polishing them, may be in- 
ferred from the statement, that he was engaged for 
a period of ten, and according to others, of fifteen 
years, upon his Panegyric oration. (Quintil. x. 
4. § 4.) It is owing to this very care and labour 
that in the arrangement and treatment of his sub- 
ject, Isocrates is far superior to Lysias and other 
orators of the time, and that the number of ora- 
tions he wrote is comparatively small. 

There were in antiquity sixty orations which 
went by the name of Isocrates, but Caecilius, a 
rhetorician of the time of Augustus, recognised only 
twenty-eight of them as genuine (Plut. /. c. p. 838; 
Phot. Dili. Cod. 260), and of these only twenty- 
one have come down to us. Eight of them were 
written for judicial purposes in civil cases, and in- 
tended to serve as models for this species of ora- 
tory ; all the others are political discourses or show 
speeches, intended to be rend by a large public : 
they are particularly characterised by the ethical 
element on which his political views are based. 
Besides these entire orations, we have the titles 
and fragments of twenty-seven other orations, 
which arc referred to under the nnme of Isocrates. 
There also exist under his name ten letters, which 
.were written to friends on political questions of the 
time ; one of them, however (the tenth), is in all 
probability spurious. A scientific manual of rhe- 
toric prjTopucfl) which Isocrates wrote is 

lost, with the exception of a few fragments, so that 
we are unable to form any definite idea of his merits 
in this respect. 
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The orations of Isocrates are printed in the 
various collections of the Greek orators. The first 
separate edition is that of Demetrius Chalcocondylas 
(Milan, 1493, fol.), which was followed by numer- 
ous others, which, however, are mainly based upon 
the edition of Aldus (e. g. those published at 
Hagenau, 1533, 8vo. ; Venice, 1542, 1544, 1549, 
8vo. ; Basel, 1546, 1550, 1555, 1561, 8vo.). A 
better edition is that of H. Wolf (Basel, 1553, 
8vo.), and with Wolf's notes and emendations, 
Basel, 1570, fol., the text of which was often re- 
printed. Some improvements were made in the 
edition of H. Stephens (1593, fol., reprinted in 
1604, 1642, 1651, 8vo., in London 1615, 8vo., 
and at Cambridge 1686, 8vo.). The edition of A. 
Auger (Paris, 1782, 3 vols. 8vo.) is not what it 
might have been, considering the MSS. he had at 
his disposal. The best modem editions are those 
of W. Lange (Halle, 1803, 8vo.), Ad. Coraes 
(Paris, 1807, 2 vols. 8vo.), G. S. Dobson (London, 
1828, 2 vols. 8vo., with a Latin tr-insk, copious 
notes and scholia), and Baiter and Sauppe (Zu- 
rich, 1839, 2 vols. 12mo.). There are also many 
good editions of separate orations and of select 
orations, for which the reader must be referred to 
bibliographical works (Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliogr. 
vol. ii. p. 615, &c.) A useful Index Graeciiatis was 
published by Th. Mitchell, Oxford, 1827, 8vo. 
(Comp. Westermann, Gesch. der Griecli. Beredts. 
§§ 48, 49, and Beilagc iv. pp. 288 — 293; Leloup, 
Commentatio de Isocrate , Bonn, 1823, 8vo. ; J. G. 
Pfund, de Isocratis Vita et Scriptis , Berlin, 1833, 
2. Of Apollonia,a disciple of Isocrates of Athens 
(No. 1), with whom he has often been confounded, 
lie appears, however, to have enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation as an orator, for he is mentioned 
among those who competed with other orators for 
the prize which Artemisia of Caria proposed in the 
litorarj T contest which she instituted in honour of 
her husband Mausolus, in b. c. 352. Suidas men- 
tions the titles of five of his orations, but none of 
them have come down to ns. ( Epist . Socrat. xxviii. 
pp. 65, 67 ; Suid. s. r. T aoKpdrijs ; Eudoc. p. 217; 
Spalding, ad Quintil. ii. 1 5. $ 4. ) Some critics be- 
lieve that he was the author of the 7 f>r)Topucrf^ 
which was mentioned above among the works of 
his master and namesake. (Westermann, Gesch. 
(/. Griech. Bcredtsamk. § 50, notes 3 and 4. § 68, 
note 15.) [L. S.J 

ISODAETES (’ItroSalnjs), from 5ofw, i.e. the 
god who distributes his gifts equally to all, occurs 
as a surname of Dionysus Zagrcus. (Plut. de EL 
ap. Deiph. 9.) [L. S.J 

ISO'DETES (T<to$*tt 7 s), from 5<«, the god who 
binds all equally, is used as a surname of Pluto, to 
express his impartiality (Hesych. s. v.), and of 
Apollo. (Bekker, Anccdot. p. 267. ) [L. S.) 

ISSA (“'I<r<ra), a daughter of Macareus in Les- 
bos, nodi the beloved of Apollo, from whom the 
Lesbian town of Issa is said to have received its 
name. (Ov. Met. vi. 124 ; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 220; 
Steph. Byz. s. r. ; Strab. i. p. 60.) [L. S.] 

ISSO'RIA flo-trwpfa), a surname of the Laco- 
nian Artemis, derived from Mount Issorion, on 
which she had a sanctuary. (Paus. iii. 14. $ 2, 25. 

§ 3 ; Hesych. and Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Plut Ages. 
32 ; Polyaen. ii. 14.) [L. S.1 

l'STHMIUS ClaOpios), U the god worship- 
ped on the Isthmus (of Corinth), a surname of 
Poseidon, in honour of whom the Isthmian games 
were celebrated. (Paus. ii. D. § 6.) [L. S.j 
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ISTER or ISTRUS ('lor pos). 1. A Greek 
historian, who is sometimes called a native of Cy- 
rene, sometimes of Macedonia, and sometimes o: 
Paphus, in the island of Cyprus. (Suid. s. v. > 'J<r~ 
rpos.) These contradictory statements nre recon- 
ciled by Siebelis, in the work cited below, by the 
supposition that Ister was born at Cyrene, that 
thence he proceeded with Callimachus to Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards lived for some time at Paphus, 
which was subject to the kings of Egypt. (Comp. 
Plut. Quaest. Grace. 43, who calls him an Alexan- 
drian.) Ister is said to have been at first a slave 
of Callimachus, and afterwards his friend, and this 
circumstance determines the age of Istrus, who ac- 
cordingly lived in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
i. e. between about b. c. 250 and 220. Polemon, 
who was either his contemporary or lived very 
shortly after him, wrote against Ister. 

Ister was the author of a considerable number of 
works, all of which are lost, with the exception of 
some fragments. The most important among them 
was, 1. an Atthis (’At 6is) f of which the sixteenth 
book is mentioned by llarpocration (.<?. r. r pa-rce - 
£o<f>6pos ; comp. s. r. erratey/ceir.) This work is 
often referred to under different titles, such as 
’Arn/cd (Athen. iii. p. 74, xiii. p. .557 ; Plut. That. 
33) ra r rjs ovvayuryt)s. ’A tti/coI awaywyai, 
avvarycoyn/t, v Ara/cTa, and others. 2. At ’AtroWwvos 
iirapavflat, in which he treated of a variety of re- 
ligious rites. (Plut de Afus. 14 ; llarpocrat. .v. v. 
<papparc6s ; Phot. Lex. s. r. Tpmvav.) 3. nroAe- 
/xats. Some consider this work on the Egyptian 
town of Ptolemais to have been in verse, but no- 
thing certain can be said about it. (Athen. x. p. 
478.) 4. Alyintriuv arroudai. or the colonies of 

the Egyptians. (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 322 ; 
Constantin. Porphvr. de Thermit, i. p. 13.) 5. 

’ApyoAucd, or a history of Argos. (Athen. xiv. p. 
650 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. ’A-rrta.) 6. HA tarax. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. ‘bCreiov • Schol. in lHaton. p. 380, ed. 
Bekker ; ad Pint/. OK vi. 55, vii. 146.) 7. Svr- 

ayaryij rtnu KpipriKciv fbvaiwv. ( Euseb. Prurp. 
Evany, iv. 16; Porphyr. de A but in. ii. 56.) 8. 

Ilepl iZidvriros (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. p. 

447.) 9. MeAoirotoi. (Suid. s. v. Qpvvis; Schol. 

ad Arisioph. Nub. 967 ; Anonym. Tit. Sophocl.) 
10. 'Tt rouvpfjtara or commentaries. (Plot. Quacst. 
Graec. 43.) 11. ' Att t real \({(is. ( Eustath. ad 

Odyss. p. 1627 ; Suid. s. v. dpviv ; Phavorin. s. v. 
dpvtios ; Hesvch. s.v. dpaWat ; Schol. Venet. ad 
Iliad, k. 439.) 

2. A Greek grammarian of Calatis, on the Kux- 
ine, is mentioned only by Stephanus Byzantinus 
(s. v. KaKans ), ‘as the author of a beautiful 
work, trtpX rpayifitas, and it is not impossible 
that the anonymous author of the life of Sophocles 
may refer to him, and not to the author of the 
Atthis. The fragments of the works of the latter 
are collected by Siebelis, Fraym. P/uinodemi , , t)e- 
mon ., Clitodcmi , et Jstri , Lips. 1812, 8vo., and by 
C. and Th. Muller, Fraymenta Ilistor. Graec. p. 
418, &c. [L. S.] 

lSTOM'A'CIIUS (TcmVaxos), the author of a 
work entitled ^mroupdrovs alp ter is. that is, the 
school of Hippocrates, in which he stated that 
Hippocrates was bom 01. 80. 1. (Soranus, Tit. 
Ui/ytocr.) [L. S.J 

ITA'LICUS, one of the two kings of the Suc- 
vians who in a. d. 70 joined the party of Vespa- 
sian and fought against the Vitellians at Bedria- 
cum in Cisalpine Gaul. (Tac. Hist. iii. 5, 21.) He 
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was probably a aon of the Italicus mentioned by 
the same historian ( Ann. xi. 16) A. d. 47, who 
was invited to the chieftancy of the Cheruscans, 
and afterwards for his tyranny and intemperance 
expelled by them. In most editions of Tacitus 
the name is I talus, and, whether this or Italicus 
.be the true reading, his Teutonic appellation is 
probably superseded by an agnomen derived from 
his education at Rome while detained there as an 
hostage. [Flavius, p. 174.] [W. B.D.] 

ITA'LICUS Sl'LIUS. [Sinus.] 

I'TALUS (’IraAos), an ancient king of the Pe- 
lasgians, Siculians, or Oenotrians, from whom Italy 
was believed to have derived its name. (Thuc. 
vi. 2 ; Dionys. i. 35.) Hyginus {Fab. 127) 
calls him a son of Telegonus by Penelope. By 
Electra, the daughter of Latinus, he is said to have 
become the father of ltemus, the founder of Rome, 
and by Lucania, the father of the heroine Rome, 
to whom is likewise ascribed the foundation of 
Rome. (Dionys. i. 72 ; Plut. Romul. 2 ; comp. 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 6, viii. 328 ; Aristot. Polit. vii. 
10.) [L. S.) 

I'THACTJS (’'Iflaaoy), a son of Pterelaus, a 
hero from whom Ithaca was believed to have de- 
rived its name. (Horn. (></. xvii. 207 ; Eustath. 
•id Horn. pp. 307, 1815 ; Ilesych. s. v.) Odysseus, 
king of Ithaca, is sometimes simply called Ithacus, 
nr the Ithacan. (Ov. Ep. ex Pont. i. 3,33 ; Virg. 
Aen. ii. 104.) [L. S.J 

1 TH A M I T R ES. [ A rta yntbs.] 
1THOMATAS (Tdwjua'ras), a surname of Zeus, 
derived from the Messenian hill of Ithome, where 
the god had a sanctuary, and where an annual 
festival, the Ithomaea, was celebrated in his honour. 
(Pans. iv. 33. § 2, Ac.) [L. S.J 

ITHO'MK (’I0«mu), a nvmph from whom the 
Messenian hill of Ithome derived its name. Ac- 
cording to a Messenian tradition, Ithome and 
Neda, from whom a small river of the country de- 
rived its name, were said to have nursed Zeus, and 
to have bathed the infant god in the well Clepsy- 
dra. (Paus. iv. 33. 2.) [L. S.J 

ITO'NIA, ITO'NIAS, or ITO'NIS (Tr&uda, 
iTcmas, or ’Irwins), a surname of Athena, derived 
from the town of I ton, in the south of Phthiotis. 
(Paus. i. 13. § 2 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 26 ; Polyb. iv. 25; 
Strab. ix. p. 435; Steph. Byz. s.v.; Schol. ad Apollon. 
It hot/, i. 551, ad Callirn. Ihjrnn. in Cer. 75.) The 
goddess there had a celebrated sanctuary and fes- 
ivals, and is hence also called incola Jtani. (Catull. 
EpithaK P. et Th. 228.) From lton her worship 
ipread into Boeotia and the country about lake 
Jopais, where the Pamboeotia was celebrated, in 
he neighbourhood of a temple and grove of Athena. 
Paus. ix. 34. § 1 ; iii. 9, in tin. ; Plut. Ainat. 
IVarr. 4.) According to another tradition, Athena 
received the surname of Itonia from Itonus, a king 
or priest. (Paus. ix. 34. § 1 ; Schol. ad Apollon, 
fthod. i. 721.) [L. S.j 

ITG'N US ("Itcovos). 1. A son of Amphictyon, 
and husband of the nymph Mclanippe, by whom 
he became the father of Boeotus and Chromia* 
Paus. ix. 1. § 1, 34. § 1, v. 1. § 2.) 

2. A son of Boeotus, and father of Hippalcimut. 
Electryon, Archilochus, and Alegenor. (Diod. iv. 
67.) [L. S.J 

ITU'RIUS, a client of Junia Stlana [SilanaJ, 
whom, with a fellow-client [Calvihiub, p. 586], 
she employed to accuse the empress Agrippina of 
najestas, a. d. 56, and who, on the failure of 
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their chaige, was banished with his patroness. 
» After Agrippina’s murder, Iturius was recalled 
from exile by Nero. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 19, 21, 22, 
xiv. 12.) [W. 13. D.] 

ITYS. [Terkus.] 

JUBA I. (’iJ&w), king of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the throne 
by Pompey. [Hiempsal, No. 2.] (Dion Cass, 
xli. 41 ; Suet. Cues. 71.) We hear little of him 
during his father’s lifetime, but Cicero incidentally 
mentions him in one of his orations as early as 
B. c. 63 {I)e Leg. Agrar. Or. ii. 22), and in the 
following year we find him at Rome, whither lie 
had probably been sent by his father, to support 
their cause against a Numidian named Masintha, 
on which occasion a violent altercation took place 
between him and Caesar, then praetor. (Suet. 
Ones. 71.) On the death of Hiempsal, Juba suc- 
ceeded to all the power and privileges enjoyed by 
his father, whose authority apperfts to have ex- 
tended not only over all Numidia but over many 
of the Gnetulian tribes of the interior (Hirt. Ii. 
Afr. 56), a circumstance which probably gave rise 
to the absurd exaggeration of Lucan, who repre- 
sents him (iv. 670) as ruling over the whole of 
Africa, from the pillars of Hercules to the temple 
of Ammon. On the breaking out of the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey, Juba espoused the 
cause of the latter, a course to which he was im- 
pelled both by his hereditary attachment to Pompey 
himself, confirmed probably by the dispute with 
Caesar already adverted to, and by personal en- 
mity to Curio, who in the year of his tribuneship 
(b. c. 50) had proposed a law for reducing the 
kingdom of Juba to the condition of a Roman pro- 
vince. Hence, when Curio landed in Africa, (u. c. 
49) with an army of only two legions, the king 
was prompted by private revenge, as well as general 
policy, to hasten to the support of P. Attius Varus, 
the Pompeian general in Africa. Before, however, 
Juba could arrive to his succour, Varus had suffered 
a considerable defeat, and with difficulty main mined 
his ground under the walls of Utica. On the first 
news of , the king’s approach, at the head of a nu- 
merous army. Curio retreated to a strong position 
on the sea-coast, called the Custra Cornelia, but in 
order to draw him away from thence, Juba caused 
a report to be spread that he himself had retired 
into the interior, and had only detached a small 
force under Saburra to the relief of Utica. Curio 
fell easily into the snare, attacked the advanced 
guard of the Numidians at the river Bagradas, and 
drove it before him; nor did he discover his mistake 
until his little army was entirely surrounded and 
overwhelmed by the countless swarms of the Nu- 
midian cavalry. Curio himself fell in the action, 
with almost all his infantry : a few cohorts of ca- 
valry, which had made their escape to the camp 
near Utica, and surrendered to Varus at discretion, 
were put to the sword in cold blood by Juba, in 
spite of the opposition of the Roman general. 
(Caes. B. C. ii. 23—44 ; Dion Cass. xli. 41, 42 ; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 44 — 46 ; Lucan, iv. 581 — 824; 
Liv. Epit. ex.'; Oros. vi. 15 ; Flor. iv. 2.) For 
these services, Juba was rewarded by the senate of 
the Pompeian party with the title of king, and 
other honours ; while Caesar and the senate at 
Home proclaimed him a public enemy. (Dion 
Cass. xli. 42 ; Lucan, v. 56.) He continued in 
undisturbed possession of his kingdom until the 
beginning of the year B. c. 46, when Caesar in 
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person landed in Africa, where Scipio, Cato, and 
the remaining leaders of the Pompeian party, were 
now assembled. Juba was advancing in person, at 
the head of a large army, to the support of Scipio, 
when he received intelligence that his own do- 
minions had been invaded from another quarter by 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania, and the Roman ge- 
neral P. Sitius, who had obtained considerable suc- 
cesses, and even made themselves 'masters of the 
important city of Cirta. Hereupon he returned 
with his army, to oppose this new enemy, content- 
ing himself with sending thirty elephants to the 
assistance of Scipio. Of his operations against 
Sitius we know nothing, but it was not long before 
the urgent request of the Roman commander re- 
called him to his support ; and leaving his general 
Saburra to make head against Bocchus and Sitius, 
he himself joined Scipio in his camp near Uzita, 
with three legions of regular infantry, 800 well- 
armed cavalry, and thirty elephants, besides a 
countless swarm of light-armed infantry and Nu- 
midian horse. Yet be did not, after all, render 
any very important services to the cause of his 
allies. A combat of cavalry took place soon after 
his arrival, in which, notwithstanding their superior 
numbers, the Numidians were defeated, and Juba 
himself, as well as Labienus, narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Meanwhile 
lie gave the greatest offence to the Romans with 
whom he was associated, by bis haughty and ar- 
rogant bearing towards their officers, and even 
towards Scipio himself. The Gaetulians also 
quitted his standard in great numbers, being 
attracted to Caesar by his relationship to Ma- 
rius, whose name still exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over them. In the final action at Thapsus, 
the elephants, on which both Scipio and Juba in 
great measure relied, having been once put to 
flight, the Numidians offered but little resistance, 
and their camp fell into the hands of the enemy 
almost without a struggle. Juba himself fled from 
the field of battle to the strong city of Zamo, where 
he had deposited his wives and children, as well as 
his treasures and military stores, and in which he 
had prepared all things for a desperate defence; but 
the inhabitants, having already received tidings of 
Caesar's victory, shut the gates against him. He 
now wandered about for some time, until at length, 
having learnt that his lieutenant Saburra had been 
utterly defeated by 1*. Sitius, and that Cato had 
perished by his own hand at Utica, he abandoned 
all hopes of safety, and put an end to his own life, 
having previously, it is said, dispatched the Roman 
general Petreius, who had been the companion of 
his flight. (Hirt. It. Afr. 25, 48, 52, 55—57, 66, 
74, 80 — 86, 91 — 94 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 56 — 58, 
xliii. 2 — 9; Appian. H. C. ii. 95 — 97, 100; Plut. 
(\uv. 52, 53 ; Liv. Epit. cxiii. cxiv. ; Oros. vi. 16 ; 
Flor. iv. 2; Kutrop. vi. 23; Suet. ( 'ties. 35.) There 
is nothing in any of the accounts transmitted to us 
f Juba which would lead us to rank him above the 
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ordinary level of barbarians ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that these accounts are derived from his 
enemies : had the party of Pompey triumphed, we 
should perhaps have been led to form a more fa- 
vourable estimate of the Numidian king. The coins 
of Juba are numerous ; they all bear his head on 
the obverse, and are accommodated to the same 
standard of weight with the Roman denarius : one 
of them is figured on the preceding page. [E. H.B.] 
JUBA II. (’Id&ir), king of Mauritania, son of 
the preceding. He was a mere child at the time 
of his father’s death (b.c. 46), after which event 
he was carried a prisoner to Rome by Caesar, and 
compelled to grace the conqueror’s triumph. (Ap- 
pian, B. C. ii. 101 ; Plut. Cues. 55.) In other 
respects he appears to have been well treated. He 
was brought up in Italy, where he received an ex- 
cellent education, and applied himself with such 
diligence to study, that he turned out one of the 
most learned men of his day. As he rose to man- 
hood he obtained a high place in the favour of 
Octavian, whom he accompanied in his expedition 
to the East ; nor did he fail to reap the fruits of 
this favour, in the general settlement of the allairs 
of the empire, after the death of Antony (b. c. 
30). On that occasion Octavian restored his young 
friend to the possession of his paternal kingdom of 
Numidia, at the same time that he gave him in 
marriage Cleopatra, otherwise called Selene, the 
daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. (I)ion Cass, 
li. 15 ; Plut. Ant. 67 ; Strab. xvii. p. 826.) At a 
subsequent period (n. c. 25) Augustus gave him 
the two provinces of Mauritania (afterwards called 
Tingitana and Caesariensis), which had formed the 
kingdoms of Bocchus and Bogud, in exchange for 
Numidia, [which was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. Some of the Gaetulian tribes were at the 
same time subjected to his sway ; and almost the 
only event of his long reign that we find recorded 
is an insurrection of these tribes, which assumed so 
formidable an aspect, that Juba was unable to re 
press it by his own efforts ; and even the Roman 
general Cornelius CoSsus, whom he called in to his 
assistance, did not succeed in reducing them until 
after a long protracted struggle, by which he earned 
the honorary appellation of Gaetulicus. (Dion 
Cass. liii. 26, lv. 28 ; comp. Strab. xvii. pp. 828, 
831.) The exact period of his death is nowhere 
mentioned, but Strabo more than once speaks of 
him as lately dead (xvii. pp. 828, 829, 840) at the 
time that he himself was writing ; and this state- 
ment, coupled with the evidence of one of his coins, 
which bears the date of the 48th year of his reign, 
renders it probable that we may assign his death 
to a. o. 18 or 19 at latest. (See Eckhcl, vol. iv. p. 
157 ; Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 203.) 

The tranquil reign of Juba appears to have af- 
forded but few materials for history ; but it is 
evident that his kingdom rose to a pitch of power 
and prosperity under his rule far exceeding what it 
had before attained, and he endeavoured to intro- 
duce as far as possible the elements of Greek and 
Roman civilisation among his barbarian subjects. 
Among other things, he converted a town called 
Iol into a handsome city, with an excellent port, 
to which he gave the name of Caesareia, and which 
continued from thenceforth the capital of Mauri- 
tania. (Strab. xvii. p. 831 ; Eutrop. vii. 10.) So 
great was the reverence entertained for him by his 
own subjects, that they even paid him divine ho- 
nours after his death (Lactant. de Fall. Beliy. i. 
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1 1 ; Minucius Felix, 23), nor are there wanting 
proofs of the consideration which he enjoyed during 
his lifetime in foreign countries also. Thus we 
find him obtaining the honorary title of duumvir 
of the wealthy city of Gades (Avienus, de Ora 
Marit. v. 275), and apparently at New Carthage 
also (Mem. de PA cad. des Inscr. vol. xxxviii. p. 
104) ; and Pausnnias mentions a statue erected to 
his memory at Athens itself. (Paus. i. 17. § 2.) 
But it is to his literary works that Juba is indebted 
for his chief reputation. He appears to have re- 
tained on the throne the habits of study which he 
had .acquired in early life ; and in the number and 
variety of his writings he might vie with many 
professed grammarians. His works are continually 
cited by Pliny (H. N. v. viii. x. xii. xiii. &c. pas- 
sim), who regards his authority with the utmost 
deference. Plutarch (Serf. 9 ) calls him 6 irdvrwv 
larTopiKWTaroi jScnrtA.ewi', Athenaeus (iii. p. 83, b.) 
dvr)p iro\vp.adl<TTaTos ; and Avienus (de Ora Ma- 
rit. v. 279) has described him as 

Octaviano principi acceptissimus 

Et literarum semper in studio Juba. 

He appears indeed to have laboured in almost every 
branch of literature ; some of his works being 
purely grammatical or antiquarian, while others 
comprise a wide field of history, geography, natural 
history, and the fine arts. The most important 
among those of which the names have been trans- 
mitted to us are the following: — 1. A history of 
Africa (Ai€uko, Plut. Parallel. Minor. 23 ; irtpl 
/u€vt}s (rvyypdppara. A then. iii. p. 83, b.), in 
which he had made use of the Punic authorities 
accessible to him, a circumstance which must have 
rendered it especially valuable. It is evident, how- 
ever, from some of the passages cited from it, that 
he had mixed these up with fables of Greek origin. 
(Plut. Sort. 9.) It is probably from this work that 
most of the information quoted from his authority 
concerning the natural history of lions, elephants, 
&c. is derived, though the title of the book is not 
mentioned (Plin. //. X. viii. 4, 5, 13, &c.; Aelian, 
Hist. Anim. vii. 23, ix. 58 ; Plut. de, Solert. Anim. 
p. 9 72, a. ; Philostr. Fit. Apollon, ii. 1 3, p. 62, ed. 
Clear.), and it was doubtless here also that he gave 
that account of the origin of the Nile, derived, ns 
we are expressly told, from Punic sources, which is 
cited by Pliny and other authors. (Plin. v. 10; 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 15; Solin. 35.) It may in- 
deed be regarded as Pliny’s chief authority for 
the geographical account of Africa contained in tho 
fifth book of his Natural History. The third book 
of this work is quoted by Plutarch (Parallel l. c.). 

2. lie pi 'Aaauplwv, in two books, in which he 
followed the authority of Berosus. (Tatian, Oral, 
adv. Grace. 58 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 329.) 

3. A history of Arabia, which he addressed to 
’. Caesar (the grandson of Augustus) when that 

prince was about to proceed on his expedition to 
the East, b. c. 1. It appears to have contained a 
general description of the country, and all that was 
then known concerning its geography, natural pro- 
ductions, &c. It is cited by Pliny as the most 
trustworthy account of those regions which -was 
known to him (//. N. vi. 26, 28, 30, xii. 31.). 

4. Pw/mukJ) Iffropla , cited repeatedly by Stephanus 
of Byzantium (s. w. ’A €optyiv*s t *fl<rrlo, &c.). Nu- 
merous statements quoted by Plutarch, from Juba, 
without mentioning any particular work, but relating 
to the early history and antiquities of Rome, are 
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evidently derived from this treatise. (Plut. Romtd. 
14, 15, 17, Num. 7, 13, Quaest. Itom. p. 269, 278, 
282, 285 ; see also Athen. iii. p. 98, b. vi. p. 
229, c.) From some of these passages, it appears 
that Juba displayed the same tendency as many 
Greek writers to assign a Greek origin to all the 
Roman institutions. This work is styled in one 
passage 'Pu/xaiKr} dpx aio\oyia (Steph. Byz. s.v. 
N ofuivrla), but it is evident, from the mention of 
Numantia,as well as that of events which occurred 
in the second Punic war, and even as late as the 
time of Sulla (Plut. Comp. Marc, et Pelop. I, 
Sulla, 16), that it did not relate exclusively to the 
early periods of Rome, and was probably a general 
history. 

5. apparently a comparison between 
the manners and customs of the Romans and those 
of the Greeks, or of synonymous terms in the two 
languages. (Athenae. iv. p. 170, e.) 

6. &earpiiaf laropla. (Athen. iv. p. 175, d. ; 
Phot. Bill. p. 1 04, b. ed. Bckker ; Ilesych. s. v. 
K\onre(a.) This seems to have been a general 
treatise on all matters connected with the stage, of 
which the fourth book related to musical instru- 
ments in particular. It was a voluminous work, 
as the seventeenth book is mentioned by Photius 
( l.c. ). The statements cited by Athenaeus (iv. p. 
177, a. 182, a. 183, e. xiv. p. 660) are evidently 
taken from this work. 

7. Tlepl ypatyiKrjf, or irepl faypdtpwv. (Phot. 
Bill. p. 103, a.; Harpocrat. s. rv. Tla^dcrtos and 
TloXtiyvurros.) It is not clear whether these two 
titles indicate the same work or not ; but it seems 
probable that it was a general history of painting, 
including the lives of the most eminent painters. 
The eighth book is cited by Harpocration (s. v. nafi- 

frdtrios). 

8. 9. Two little treatises of a botanical or me- 
dical nature ; the one concerning the plant Eu- 
phorbia, which grew on Mount Atlas, where Juba 
was the first to discover it, and to which he attri- 
buted many valuable medical qualities (Plin. 
H. N. v. 1, xxv. 38) ; the other, ntpl ovou, con- 
cerning the juice of the poppy, or opium, is cited 
by Galen. (Opp. vol. ii. p. 297.) 

10. FI epl <f>6opa v A e(4u$, a grammatical work, 
of whieh the second book is cited by Photius in 
his Lexicon, and by Suidas (s. r. ^KopSploai). 

Lastly, an epigram by Juba upon a bad actor, of 
the name of Leouteus, is preserved to us by Athe- 
naeus (viii. p. 343). It is not calculated to give us 
a high opinion of the poetical powers of the royal 
grammarian. 

His exalted station did not preserve Juba from 
the ^ensure of his rivals among men of letters, and 
we learn from Suidas (s. v. 'l66as) that his con- 
temporary Didynms, the celebrated grammarian, 
attacked him in many of bis writings. Besides the 
passages above cited, many others will be found 
scattered through the works of tho later Greek 
and Latin authors, and the lexicographers, in which 
the writings of Juba are quoted, but mostly without 
any indication of tho particular work referred to. 
An elaborate account of his life and writings, by 
the Abbe Sevin, will be found in the Mcmoircs dc 
VAcadimie dea Inscriptions , vol. iv. p. 457, &c. 
(See also Vossius, de llisloricis Groccis , p. 219, ed. 
Westermann ; Clinton. F. H. vol. iii. p. 201, 551 ; 
Wemsdorff, Excursus I. ad Avienum , in the fifth 
vol. of his Poetae Latini Mtnores, part iii. p. 
1419 .) 
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Juba is supposed to have left two children by 
his wife Cleopatra, of whom his son Ptolemy suc- 
ceeded him upon the throne, while his daughter 
Drusilla married Antonius Felix, governor of Ju- 
daea. There is, however, much reason to doubt 
whether the latter statement is correct. [Dru- 
silla.] According to Josephus (Ant. xvii. 13. § 
4), he was*married a second time after the death of 
Cleopatra to Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia, and widow of Alexander, the son of 
Herod the Great, but it seems probable that this is 
a mistake. (See Baylc, Didionn. Hihtoriquc , vol. 
vii. p. 90, 8vo. edit.) The statement witn which 
Josephus follows it, that Glaphyra survived her 
husband, and returned after his death to the court 
of her father, is certainly erroneous, for Archelaus 
died in a. d. 17, when Juba was still living. A 
coin of Juba, having his head on one side and that 
of his wife Cleopatra on the other, is given under 
Cleopatra (Vol. I. p. 802]. [E. H. B.] 
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JUBF/LLIUS DF/CIUS. [Decius.] 
JUBE'LLIUS TAU'REA. [Taurba.] 
JUDACl'LIUS, a native of Asculum in Pi- 
ccnuin, was one of the chief generals of the allies 
I in the Social War, B. c. 90. He first commanded 
I in Apulia where he was very successful : Canusium 
and Venusia, with many other towns, opened their 
gates to him, and some which refused to obey him 
he took by storm ; the Roman nobles who were 
made prisoners he put to death, and the common 
people and slaves he enrolled among his troops. In 
conjunction with T. Afranius (also called Lafrenius) 
j and P. Ventidius, Judacilius defeated Cn. Pompeius 
j Strabo ; but when the latter had in his turn gained 
a victory over Afranius and laid siege to Picenum, 
Judacilius, anxious to save his native town, cut his 
way through the enemy’s lines, and threw himself 
into the city with eight cohorts. Finding, however, 
that it could not possibly hold out much longer, and 
resolved not to survive its fall, he first put to death 
all his enemies, and then erected a funeral pyre within 
the precincts of the chief temple in the city, where he 
banquetted with his friends, and, after taking poison, 
he laid himself down on the pile, and commanded 
his friends to set it on fire. (Appian, B. C. i. 40, 
42, 47, 48 ; Oros. v. 18.) 

JUDAS (’Ioo'Say), a Greek historian and theo- 
logian, who seems to have lived about the time of 
Alexander Severus, and wrote a chronological work 
(Xpovoypcupla) from the earliest times down to the 
tenth year of the emperor Alexander Severus, and 
dissertations on the Scptungint, but both works are 
lost. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 7 ; Niceph. iv. 34 ; 
Hieronym. Ceded. Script. Illustr. 52.) [L. S.] 

JUDEX, T. VETTIUS, a name occurring on 
coins, a specimen of wbich is given below, but it is 
impossible to determine who this person is. Some 
modem writers have maintained that, in all those 
passages in which mention is made of the L. Vettius ' 
who gave information respecting the conspiracy of 
Catiline, with the surname Index , that we ought 
to read Judex : but this opinion hardly neej)s re- 
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futation, as it is clear that he was called Index from 
giving information ( indicium ) respecting the con- 
spiracy. (Comp. Cic. ad Alt. ii. 24, — Vettius die , 
die nosier index.} It would appear, from the obverse 
q|f the coin, that this T. Vettius Judex had an 
agnomen Sabinus. (Eckhel, v. p. 336.) 
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JUGA or JUGA'LIS, that is, the goddess of 
marriage, occurs as a surname of Juno, in the same 
sense as the Greek ttryla. She had a temple under 
this name in the forum at Rome, below the cnpitol, 
and the street which there took its commencement 
was called riots Jut/arius. (August, del Cic. Dei, iv. 
8, 11, vi. 9 ; Festus, p. 104, ed. Miiller.) [L. S.l 
JUGURTHA ('loiryovpdas or ’loyupdas), king 
of Numidia, was a grandson of Masinissa, being a 
son of his youngest son, Mastanabal ; but on ac- 
count of his illegitimate birth, his mother being 
only a concubine, he was neglected by his grand- 
father, and remained in a private situation so long 
as Masinissa lived. But when Micipsa succeeded ! 
to the throne (b. c. 149), he adopted his nephew, 
and caused him to be brought up with his own 
sons, lliempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha quickly 
distinguished himself both by his abilities and his 
skill in all bodily exercises, and rose to so much 
favour and popularity with the Numidians, that he 
began to excite the jealousy of Micipsa, who be- 
came apprehensive lest he should eventually sup- 
plant his two sons. In order to remove him to a 
distance, and not without a hope that he might 
perish in the war, Micipsa sent him. in n. c. 134, 
with an auxiliary force, to assist Scipio against 
Numantia : but this only proved to the young man 
a fresh occasion of distinction : by his zeal, courage, 
and ability, he gained the favour not only of his 
commander, but of all the leading nobles in the 
Roman camp, by many of whom lie was secretly 
stimulated to nourish ambitious schemes for ac- 
quiring the sole sovereignty of Numidia ; and not- 
withstanding the contrary advice of Scipio, these 
counsels seem to have sunk deep into the mind of 
Jugurtha. On his return he was received with 
every demonstration of honour by Micipsa ; nor 
did he allow his ambitious projects to break forth 
during the lifetime of the old man. Micipsa, on 
his death-bed, though but too clearly foreseeing 
what would happen, commended the two young 
princes to the care of Jugurtha: but at the very 
first interview which took place between them 
after his decease (b, c. 118), their dissensions 
broke out with the utmost fierceness. Shortly 
after, Jugurtha found an opportunity to surprise 
and assassinate lliempsal in his lodging at Thir- 
mida [IIiemphal]; whereupon Adherbal and his 
partisans rushed to arms, but were defeated in 
battle by Jifgurtha; and Adherbal himself fled for 
refuge to the Roman province, from whence he 
hastened to Rome, to lay his cause before the 
senate. Jugurtha had now the opportunity, for 
the fqrst time, of putting to the test that which he 
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had learnt in the camp before Numantia, of the 
venality and corruption of the Roman nobility : he 
sent ambassadors to Rome to counteract by a lavish 
distribution of bribes the effect of the just' com- 
plaints of Adherbal; and by these means suc- 
ceeded in averting the indignation of the senate. 
A decree was, however, passed for the division of 
the kingdom of Numidia between the two com- 
petitors, and a committee of senators sent^to en- 
force its execution ; but os soon as these arrived in 
Africa, Jugurtha succeeded in gaining them Over 
by the same unscrupulous methods, and obtained 
in the partition of the kingdom the western divi- 
sion, adjacent to Mauritania, by far the larger and 
richer portion of the two (b. c. 117). But tfills ad- 
vantage was far from contenting him ; and notwith- 
standing the obvious danger of disturbing an 
arrangement so formally established by the Roman 
government, he directed all his efforts to the ac- 
quisition of the whole. For this purpose, he con- 
tinually harassed the frontiers of the neighbouring 
kingdom by predatory incursions, in hopes of 
inducing Adherbal to repress these petty assaults 
by arms, and of thus obtaining an excuse for re- 
presenting him as the aggressor. But this plan 
being frustrated by the patience and steadiness 
with which Adherbal adhered to a pacific and de- 
fensive system, Jugurtha at length threw aside all 
restraint, and invaded his territories with a large 
army. Adherbal was defeated in the first conflict, 
his camp taken, and - he himself with difficulty made 
his escape to the strong fortress of Cirta. Here he 
was closely blockaded by Jugurtha; but before the 
latter could make himself master of the town, an 
embassy arrived from Rome to interpose, and com- 
pel both parties to desist from hostilities. Jugurtha, 
however, succeeded in putting off the deputies with 
fair words ; and as soon as they had quitted Africa, 
pressed the siege more vigorously than before. A 
second deputation from Rome arrived soon after, 
at the head of which was M. Aemilius Scaurus, a 
man of the highest dignity ; but though Jugurtha 
obeyed their summons, and presented himself before 
them, accompanied only by a few horsemen, he did 
not raise the siege of Cirta ; and the ambassadors, 
after many fruitless threats, were obliged to quit 
Africa without accomplishing the object of their 
mission. Hereupon the garrison of Cirta surren- 
dered, on a promise of their lives being spared : 
but these conditions were shamefully violated by 
Jugurtha, who immediately put to death Adherbal 
and all his followers, b. c. 112. 

Indignation was now loud at Rome against the 
Numidian king : ye^so powerful was the influence 
of those whose favour lie had gained by his lar- 
gesses, that he would probably have prevailed upon 
the senate to overlook all his misdeeds, had not one 
of the tribunes, C. Mcmmius, by bringing the 
matter before the people, compelled the senators to 
assume a more lofty tone. War was accordingly 
declared against him, and one of the consuls, L. 
Calpurnius Bestia, landed in Africa with a large 
army, and immediately proceeded to invade Nu- 
midia. But Jugurtha, having failed in averting 
the war by his customary arts, next tried their 
effect upon the general sent against him. The 
avarice of Bestia rendered him easily accessible to 
these designs ; and by means of large sums of 
money given to him and M. Scaurus, who acted as 
his principal lieutenant, Jugurtha purchased from 
them a favourable peace, on condition only of a 
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pretended submission, together with the surrender 
of 30 elephants and a small sum of money, b. c. 
111. As soon as the tidings of this disgraceful 
transaction reached Rome, the indignation, excited 
was so great, that on the proposition of C. Mem- 
mius, it was agreed to send the praetor, L. Cassius, 
a man of the highest integrity, to Numidia, in 
order to prevail on the king to repair in person to 
Rome, the popular party hoping to be able to con- 
vict the leaders of the nobility by means of his 
evidence. The safe-conduct granted him by the 
state ,was '.religiously observed : but the scheme 
failed of its effect, for as soon as Jugurtha was 
brought forward in the assembly of the people to 
jnakehis statement, one of the tribunes who had 
been previously gained over by the friends of 
Scaurua and Bestia, forbade him to speak. The 
king, nevertheless, remained at Rome for some 
time longer, engaged in secret intrigues, which 
would probably have been ultimately crowned with 
success, had he not in the mean time ventured on 
the nefarious act of the assassination of Massiva, 
whose counter influence he regarded with appre- 
hension. [Massiva.] It was impossible to over- 
look so daring a crime, perpetrated under the very ! 
eyes of the senate. Bom il car, by whose agency it j 
had been accomplished, was brought to trial, and j 
Jugurtha himself ordered to quit Italy without de- | 
lay. It was on this occasion that he is said, when j 
leaving Rome, to have uttered the memorable i 
words : “ Urbem venalem, et mature perituram, si j 
emptorem iuvenerit.” ! 

War was now inevitable; but the incapacity 'of j 
Sp. Postumius Albinus, who arrived to conduct it 
(b. c. 110), and still more that of his brother 
Aulus, whom he left to command in his absence, i 
when called away to hold the comitia at Rome, , 
proved qp favourable to Jugurtha as the corruption , 
of their predecessors, Spurius allowed his wily 
adversary to protract the war by pretended nego- 
tiations and affected delays, until the season for 
action was nearly past ; and Aulus, having pene- 
trated into the heart of Numidia, to attack a city 
named Suthul, suffered himself to be surprised in 
his camp: great part of bis army was cut to pieces, 
and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the 
ignominy of passing under the yoke. Rut Jugurtha 
had little reason to rejoice in this success, great as 
it might at first appear, for the disgrace at once 
roused all the spirit of the Roman people: the 
treaty concluded by Aulus was instantly annulled, 
great exertious made to raise troops, to provide 
arms and other stores, and oue of the consuls for 
the new year (b. c. 109), G. Caecilius Metellus, 
hastened to Numidia to retriJre the honour of the 
Roman arms. As soon as Jugurtha found that the 
new commander was at once an able general, and 
a man of the strictest integrity, he began to despair 
of success, and made overtures in earnest for sub- 
mission. These were apparently entertained by 
Metellus, while he sought in fact to gain over the 
adherents of the king, and , induce them to betray 
him to the Romans, at the same time that lie con- 
tinued to advance into the enemy's territories. 
Jugurtha, in his turn, detecting his designs, at- 
tacked him suddenly on his march with a numerous 
force ; but was, after a severe struggle, repulsed, 
and his army totally routed. It is unnecessary to 
follow in detail the remaining operations of the war. 
Metellus^iitvaged the greater part of the country, 
but failed in taking the important town of Zama, 
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before he withdrew into winter quarters. But he ^ 
had produced «^ch an effect upon the Numi^an 
king, that Jugunha was induced, in the course of 
the ensuing winter, to make offers of unqualified 
submission, and even actually surrendered all hin 
elephants, with a number of arms and horses, and 
a large sum of money, to the Roman general ; but 
when called upon to place himself personally in the 
power of Metellus, his courage failed him, he broke 
off the negotiation, and once more had recourse to 
arms. Not long afterwards he detected a con- 
spiracy formed against his life by Bomilcar (one of 
his most trusted friends, but who had been secretly 
gained over by Metellus [Bomilcar]), together 
with a Numidian named Nabdalsa : the conspirators 
were put to death ; but from this moment the 
suspicions of Jugurtha knew no bounds ; his most 
faithful adherents were either sacrificed to his fears 
or obliged to seek safety in flight, and he wandered 
from place to place in a state of unceasing alarm 
and disquietude. The ensuing campaign (b. c. 108) 
was not productive of such decisive results as might 
have been expected. Jugtirtha avoided any general 
action, and eluded the pursuit of Meb-llus by the 
rapidity of his movements: even when driven from 
Tlmla, a stronghold which he had deemed inacces- 
sible from its position in the midst of arid deserts, 
he only retired among the Gaetulians, and quickly 
succeeded in raising among those wild tribes a 
freak army, with which he once more penetrated 
into the heart of Nuinidia. A still more important 
accession was that of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, 
who was now prevailed upon to raise an army, and 
advance to the support of Jugurtha. Metellus, 
however, who had now relaxed his own efforts, 
from disgust at hearing that C. Marigs had been 
appointed to succeed him in the command, remained 
on the defensive, while he sought to amuse the 
i Moorish king by negotiations, 
j The arrival of Marius (b. c. 107) infused fresh 
l vigour into the Roman arms : he quickly reduced 
; in succession almost all the strongholds that still 
remained to Jugurtha, in some of which the king 
had deposited his principal treasures: and the latter 
| seeing himself thus deprived step by step of all his 
j dominions, at length determined on a desperate 
! attempt to retrieve his fortunes by one grand effort, 
i He with difficulty prevailed on the wavering Boc- 
chus, by the most extensive promises in case of 
success, to co-operate with him in this enterprise; 
and the two kings, with their united forces, at- 
tacked Marius on his march, when he was about to 
} retire into winter quarters ; but though the Roman 
! general was taken by surprise for a moment, his 
| consummate skill and the discipline of his troops 
j proved again triumphant, the Numidians were re- 
pulsed, and their army, as usual with them in case 
of a defeat, dispersed in all directions. Jugurtha 
himself, after displaying the greatest courage in the 
action, cut his way almost alone through a body of 
Roman cavalry, nud escaped from the field of 
battle. He quickly again assembled a body of 
Numidian horse around him ; but his only hope 
of continuing the war now rested on Bocchus. The 
latter was for some time uncertain what course to 
adopt, but w as at length gained over by Sulla, the 
quaestor of Marius, to the Roman causl, and joined 
in a plan for seizing the person of the Numidian 
king. Jugurtha fell into the snare: he was in- 
duced, under pretence of a conference, to repair with 
only a few followers to meet Bocchus, when he was ' 
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* instfotlf surrounded, Ajjauttendants cut to pie^M, 
aq| he himself. madelprisoner, delivered in 
cbai^At to * Sulla, by jwhpm he> was conveyed 
tijitos^be -camp of, Marius. This occurred 
_ bifo ypar 106. He remained in captivity 
■tfo rebus of Marius to Rome, when, after 
adorning the triumph of his conqueror (Jan. 1, 
b. c£ 104), fo was thrown into, a dungeon, and 
there starved to death. His two sons, prho were, 
together, with himself, led in chains before the car 
ofttMarius, were afterwards allowed to spend their 
lives in captivity at Venusia. 

< There is no doubt that Jugurtha occupies .a more 
prominent place in history than he would other- 
, wise deserve, in consequence of the war against 
him having been made the subject, by Sallust, of 
one of the most beautiful historical works that 
has been preserved to us from antiquity. From 
that work the above narrative is almost wholly 
taken, the other authorities now extant adding 
scarcely any thing to our information, except the 
circumstances of the death of Jugurtha, which are 
given in detail by Plutarch. Of his personal cha- 
racter it is unnecessary to say much, the picture of 
him, preserved by Sallust, though drawn by one of 
bis enemies, has aU the appearance of a true por- 
trait. It is that of a genuine barbarian chief — bold, 
reckless, faithless, and sanguinary — daring and 
fertile of resource in action, but fickle and wavering 
in policy, and incapable of that steadiness of pur- 
pose which can alone command success. The 
peculiar character of Numidian warfare, and the 
disasters of the generals first employed against him, 
appear to have excited in the minds of the Romans 
themselves an exaggerated idea of the abilities %nd 
resources <4 their adversary, which the subsequent 
events of the war, as related by Sallust, hardly seem 
to juktify. (Sail. Jugurtha ; Liv. Ejht. lxii. Ixiv 
— -ljrvii ; Plut. Mar. 7 — 10, §ull. 3, 6 ; Appian, 
Hisp. 89, Humid. 2 — 4 ; Diod. Em. xxxv. pp. 
605, 607, 630; Dion Cass. Fragm. 167 — 160; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 11, 12 ; Oros. v. 15 ; Eutrop. iv. 26, 
27 ; Flor. iii. 2.) [E. II. 11.] 

'* JU'LIA. 1. A daughter of C. Julius Caesar 
[Carbar, No. 14] and Marcia, and aunt of Caesar 
the dictator. She married C. Marius the elder, by 
whom she had one son, C. Marius, slain at Prne- 
neste in B. c. 82. Julia died b. c. 68, and her 
nephew, C. Julius Caesar, pronounced her funeral 
oration, in which he traced her descent through 
the Marcii to Ancus, the fourth king of Rome, 
and through the Julii to Anchises and Venus. At 
the funeral of Julia were exhibited, for the first 
time since Sulla's dictatorship in b. c. 81, the 
statues and inscriptive titles of the elder Marius. 
(Plut. Mar. 6, Outs. 1,5; Suet. C 'ues. 6. ) 

2. A daughter of L. Julius Caesar [Caebar, No. 
9} and F ulvia. , She married M. Antonins Cre- 
ticus [Antonius, No. 9], and, after his death, P. 
Lentulus Sura, who was executed B v e. 63, as an 
accomplice of Catiline. By Antonius she had 
three sons, Marcus, afterwards the triumvir, Caius, 
and Lucius. Plutarch (Ant. 2) represents Julia 
as an exemplary matron, and Cicero (in Cat. iv. 6) 
styles her ** femina lectissima.” But neither in 
her husbands nor her children was Julia fortunate. 
Antonius lived ^ji^prodigal, and died inglorious ; 
and Lentulus, by his bad example, corrupted his 
step-sons. Her sons, especially Marcus, who was 
not her favourite (Cic. Phil. ii. 24), involved her 
’ in thp -troubles of the civil wars. While he was 
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exerted her own and h#r femfly’s .influence in 
Rome to preyeat.his beigg outlawed by the senate 
(App. & C. iiu dl), and afterthetriuravirate was 
formed, she rescued for brother L» Julius Caesar 
(Caesar, No. ll^ irqm for son* and interceded 
with him xor many nch and hjgh-born women 
whose wealth exposed them to proscription. (App. 
B. C. iii. $3,) * n the Perusino war, ,b.c. 41, 
Julia fled from Borne, although Augustus had uni- 
formly treated herewith kindness, and, now up- 
braided her distrust of him, tp Bqxt. Pompey in 
Sicily, by whom she was a$ni with a distin- 
guished escort and convoy of ^trugmes to M. An- 
tony in Greece. (App. • B. C. v. 52, 63.) At 
Athens Julia forwarded a reconciliation of the 
triumvirs,* and returned with her ,sqn to Italy in 
b. c. 39, and was probably present at their meeting 
with SexL Pompey at Misenum. (Plut. Ant. 19 ; 
Dion Cass, xlvii. 8, xlviii. 16 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 6, 8 ; 
Schol. Bob. in Vat. p. 321, Orelli.) 

3. The elder of the two sisters of Caesar the dic- 
tator, married, but in what order is uncertain, L. Pi- 
narius, of a very ancient patrician family (Liv. i. 7), 
and Q. Pedius, by each of whom she had at least one 
son. (App. B. C. iii. 22, 23; Suet. Coes. 83.) It is 
doubtful whether it was the elder or the younger of 
the dictator's sisters who gave her evidence against 
P. Clodius [Clodils, No. 40], when impeached for 
impiety in B.c. 61. (Suet. Outs. 74 ; Schol. Bob. 
in Clod. p. 337, Orelli.) 

4. The younger sister of Caesar the dictator, 
w'as the wife of M. Atius Balbus [Balbus Atius], 
by whom she had Atia, the mother of Augustus 
[Atia], Julia died in b. c. 52 — 51, when her 
grandson, Augustus, was in his twelfth year 
(Suet. Aug. 8 ; Quint, xii. 6), and he pronounced 
her funeral oration. Nicolaus of Damascus (c. 3), 
indeed!! places her decease three years earlier, in 
her grandson's ninth year, and, as a contemporary, 
his evidence might be preferable, were there not 
apparent in his narrative a wish to exalt tire genius 
of Augustus by abating from his age at the time 
he pronounced the oration. (See Weiehert, do 
Imp. Cues . Aug. Script, i. p. 11, Grimae, 1835.) 

5. Daughter of Caesar the dictator, by Cornelia 
[Cornelia, 2], and his only child in marriage 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 6). She was born B. c. 83 — 82, 
and was betrothed to Servilius Caepio [Caepio, 
No. 14], but married Cil Pompey, B. c. 59. This 
family-alliance of its two great chiefs was regarded 
as the firmest bond of the so-called first triumvirate, 
and was accordingly srie wed with much alarm by 
the oligarchal party m Rome, especially by Cieero 
and Cato (Cic. J$. ii. 17, viii. 3 ; Plut. Cues. 
14, Pomp. 48, Cat. Min. 31 ; App. B. C. ii. 14 ; 
Suet. (Joes. 50 ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 9 ; GelL iv. 
10. § 5 ; comp. August. Civ. Dei. iii 13). The per- 
sonal charms of Julia were remarkable ; her ta- 
lents and virtues equalled* her beauty ; and although 
policy prompted her union, and she was twenty- 
three years younger, than her husband, she pos- 
sessed in Pompey a devoted husband, to whom 
she was, in return, devotedly attached. (Plot. 
Pomp. 48, 53.) It was not the least fortunate 
circumstance in Julia's life that she died before a 
breach between her husband and father had be- 
come inevitable. (Veil. Pat. ii. 44, 47 ; Flor. iv. 2. 

§ 13 ; Plut. Pomp. 53 ; Lucan, i. 1 1 3.1, At tfo 
election of aediles in B. c. 55, Porope^was sur- 
rounded by a tumultuous mob, and his gown was 
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sprinkled with blood ef the rioters. The slave who 
# carried to his hoifee on the Carinae the stained 
toga was seen by Julia, who, imagining that her 
husband was slain, fell into premature labour (Val. 
Max: iv. 6. § 4; Hut. Povjp. 53), and her con- 
stitution received an irreparable shock. In the 
September of the next year, b. c. 54, she died in 
childbed, and her infont — a son, according to some 
writers (Veil. ii. 47 ; Suet. Caes. 26 ; comp. Lu- 
can. v. 474, ix. 1049), a daughter, according, to 
others (Plut. Pomp. 53 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 64), — 
survived her only a fc.w days (Id. xL 44). Pom- 
pey wished her ashes to. repose in his favourite 
Alban villa, but the Roman people, who loved 
Julia, determined they should rest in the field of 
Mars. For permission a special decree of the 
senate was necessary, and L. Domitius Ahcnobap- 
bus [Ahknobarrus, No. 7], one of the consuls 
of B. c. 54, impelled by his hatred to Pompey and 
Caesar, procured an interdict from the tribunes. 
But the popular will prevailed, and, after listening 
to a funeral oration in the forum, the people placed 
her urn in the Campus Martins. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 
64 ; comp, xlviii. 53.) It was remarked, as a 
singular omen, that on the day Augustus entered 
the city as Caesar’s adoptive son, the monument of 
Julia was 6truck by lightning (Suet. Octuv. 95 ; 
comp. Caes. 84). Caesar was in Britain, according 
to Seneca (Cons, ad Marc. 14), when he received 
the tidings of Julia’s death. (Comp. Cic. ad Quint, 
fr. iii. 1, ad Att. iv. 17.) lie vowed games to her 
manes, which he exhibited in B. c. 46. (I)iqp 
Cass, xliii. 22 ; Suet. Cues. 26 ; Plut. Caes. 55.) 

6. Daughter of Augustus by Scribonia fSciti 
bonia], and his only child. She was born in B. c 
39, and was but a few days old when her ntotlie: 
was. divorced. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 34.) Julia was 
educated with great strictness. The mattqprs o; 
the imperial court were extremely simple, and the 
accomplishments of her rank and station were di- 
versified by tile labours of the loom and the 
needle. (Suet A tty. 73.) A daily register was 
kept of her studies and occupations ; her words, 
actions, and associates were jealously watched 
and her father gravely reproached L. Vinicius, i 
youth of unexceptionable birth and character, for 
addressing Julia at Baioe (Suet. A taj. 63, 64). 
She married, b. c. 25, M. Marcellus, her first cousin, 
the son of Octavia (l)ion Cass. liii. 27), and, after 
his death, B.C. 23, without issue, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa { A a ripi>a, M. Vipsanius] (Dion Cass, 
liii. 30, liv. 6 ; Plut Ant. 87 ; Suet. Aug. 63), by 
whom she had three sons, 0# and L. Caesar, and 
Agrippa Postumus, and two^Aaughters, J ulia and 
Agrippina. She accompnni* Agrippa to Asia, 
Minor in b. c. 17, and narrowly escaped drowning 
in the Scamander. (Nic. Dam. p. 225, ed. Corny. ; 
Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 2. § 2.) After Agrippa ’s 
death in b.c. 12, Augustus meditated taking a 
husband for his daughter from the equestrian 
order, and C. Proculeius was at the tjrae thought 
likely to have been preferred by him. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 89, 40 ; Suet. Aug. 63 ; Plin. N. H. vii. 45 ; 
Dion Cass. liv. 8 ; Hor. Carrn. ii. 2, 5-) Accord- 
ing, indeed, to one account^Suet, l. c . ; Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 54, li. 15 ; Suet. 1. c.), he had actually be- 
trothed her to a son of M. Antony, and to Cotiso, 
a king of the Getae [Cotiso] ; but his choice at 
length feULon Tiberius Nero, who was afterwards 
£ Caesar. (Veil. ii. 96 ; Suet. Tib. 7 ; Dion Cass. 
^ liv. 81.) Their union, however, was neither 
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happy nor lasting. After the death of their .infont 
son at Aquileisfe- Tiberius, partly in disgust $kt 
Julia's levities (Suet. Tib. 8), went, in b.c. 6, into 
voluntary exile, and before be returned td? Italy, 
AugHfous had somewhat tardily discovered that 
misc ond uct of hie daughter. With some allow- 
ance for the malignity of hor step-mother Li via, 
for the corruptions, of the age and the court, and 
for the prejudices of writers either favourable to 
Tiberius, or who wrote after her disgrace, the 
vice*' of Julia admit oflittle doubt, and her indis- 
cretion probably exceeded her vices. Her frank 
and lively temperament broke through the politic 
decorum of the palace, her ready wit disdained 
prudence, and created enemies ; the forum and 
the rostra were the scenes of her nocturnal orgies ; 
and, if we may judge by their names, her com- 
panions were taken indifferently from the highest 
and the lowest orders in Rome. (Veil. i. 100 ; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 10 ; Suet. Aug. 19, 64 ; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 1 1, vi. 5.) Her father's indignation on dis- 
covering what all Rome knew, was unbounded ; 
he threatened her with death, he condemned her 
to exile, and imprudently revealed td vhe senate 
the full extent of his domestic shame. To all 
solicitations for her recal — whieh towards the end 
of his reign were frequent, for the people loved 
Julia, and dreaded Livia and Tiberius — he replied 
with the hope that the petitioners themselves 
might have similar daughters and wives. He 
called her a disease in his flesh ; repeatedly wished 
himself childless; and when Phoebe, one of Julia’s 
freedwornen, slew herself to avoid the punish- 
ment liberally inflicted on the partners of her 
mistress's revels, he exclaimed, “ Would I had 
been Phoebe’s father!” (Dion Cass. Iv. 10; 
Suet. Aug. 65.) If, however, Pliny’s assertion is 
credible, that Julia had. engaged in a conspiracy 
against her father's life, his anger is intelligible 
(Plin. //. X. vii. 45), and, at a later period of bis 
reign, she seems to have been an object of interest 
to the disaffected. (Suet. Aug. 19.) Julia was 
first banished to Vandataria, an island on the coast 
of Campania. Her mother Scribonia shared her 
exile, but this was the only alleviation of her suf- 
ferings : wine, all the delicacies, and most of the 
comforts of life, were denied her, and no one, of 
whatever condition, was permitted to approach her 
place of seclusion without special licence from Au- 
gustus himself. At the end of five years she was 
removed to Rhcgium, where her privations were 
somewhat relaxed, but she was never suffered to 
quit the bounds of the city. Even the testament of 
Augustus showed the inflexibility of his anger. He 
beqnea.thed her no legacy, and forbade her ashes to 
repose in his mausoleum. On the accession of 
Tiberius her. exile was enforced with new rigour. 
Her former allowance was diminished and often 
withheld ; her just claims ou her lather's personal 
estate were disregarded < she . was kept’ in close 
and solitary confinement in one house ; and*in a. d, 

1 4, consumption, hastened if not caused, by grief 
and want of necessaries, terminated, ,is. the 54th 
year of her age, the life of the guilty, but equally 
unfortunate, daughter of the master -of 'the Roman 
world. (Suet. Tib. 56; -Tac. Ann. L 58A Macro- 
bins (Sat. vi. 5) has preserved several specimens of 
Julia's conversational wit, and has sketched her 
ntellectual character with less prejudice than usu- 
ally marks the accounts of her. 

There are only Greek cans of Julfo ejgant * 

T T 
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with the exception of denarii, struck by the mo- 
neyero of Augustus, bearing on the obverse a bare 
head of Augustus, and on the reverse a garlanded 
headof Julia, having the heads of C. and L. 
^Caesar on either side. The annexed iss$reck 
coin, having on the obverse the head of Julia, and 
on the reverse that of Pallas. 



COIN OP JULIA, DAUGHTER OP AUGUSTUS. 

7. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of L. 
Aetnilius Pauli us, by whom she had M« Aemiliue 
Lepidus (Dion Cass. lix. 1 1 ; Suet. Calk]. 24) and 
Aemilia, first wife of the emperor Claudius. (Suet. 
Claud. 26.) Less celebrated than her mother, 
Julia inherited her vices and misfortunes. For 
adulterous intercourse with D. Silanus (Tac. Ann. 

iii. 24), she was banished by her grandfather Au- 
gustus to the little island Tremcrus, on the coast 
of Apulia^ a* D. 9, where she survived twenty 
years, dependent on the ostentatious bounty of the 
empress Livia. A child, born after her disgrace, 
was, by order of Augustus, exposed as spurious. 
Julia died in a. d. 28, and was buried in her jtlace 
of exile, since, like her mother's, her ashes were 
interdicted the mausoleum of Augustus. (Tac. Ann. 

iv. 71; Suet. Aug. 64, 65, 101 ; Schol. in Juv. 
Sat. vi. 158.) It was probably this Julia whom 
Ovid celebrated as Corinua in his elegies and 
other erotic poems. 

8. The youngest child of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, was boro in a. d. 18. (Tac. Ann. ii. 54.) 
She married M. Vinicius in 33. (Id. 16, vi. 15 ; 
Dion Cass, lviii. 21.) Her brother Caligula, who 
was believed to have had an incestuous inter- 
course with her, banished her in a.d. 37. (Dion 
Cass. lix. 3 ; Suet. Cal. 24, 29.) She was re- 
called by Claudius. (Dion Cass. lx. 4 ; Suet. Cal. j 
59.) He afterwards put her to death at Messa- ! 
1 ilia's instigation, who envied the beauty, dreaded : 
the influence, and resented the haughtiness of 
Julia. (Dion Cass. lx. 8 ; Suet. Claud. 29 ; Zonar. 
xL 8 ; Sen. de Mart. Claud.) The charge brought 
against her was adultery, and Seneca, the philo- 
sopher, was banished to Corsica as the partner of 
her guilt (Dion Cass. 1. e.). She is sometimes called 
Livilla, and Livia (Suet. Cal. 7, Oudendorp's note 
ad loc.). Josephus ( Anthq . xix. 4. § 3) makes 
Julia to have married M. Mimtcianus. 

9. Daughter of Drasus £ Drumjh Caesar, No. 
16] and Livia, the sister of Germanicus. She 
married, a. d. 20, her first cousin, Nero, son of 
Gecmanicus and Agrippina (Tac. Ann. iii. 29 ; 
Dion Cass, lviii. 21), and was one of the many 
•pies with whom her mother and Sejanus sur- 
rounded that unhappy prince. (Tac. Ann. iv. 60.) 
After Nefo’s death Julia married Rubellius Blan* 
das, by whom she had a son, Rubellius Plautus. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 27, 45, xvi. 10 ; Juv. Sat. viii. 40.) 
[Blandus.] As Blandus was merely the grand- 
son, of a Roman eques of Tibur, the marriage was 
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considered degrading to Julia. She too, like the 
preceding, incurred the hatred of Messalina, and, 
at her instigation, was put to death *by Claudius, 
A. d. 59. (Tac. Arm. xiii. 43 ; Dion Cass. lx. 18 ; 
Suet. Claud. 29 ; Seq. de Mart. Claud.) 

10. A daughter of Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
by Furnilla. She married Flavius Sabinus, a ne- 
phew of the emperor Vespasian. Julia died of 
abortion, caused by her uncle Domitian, with whom 
she Hved in criminal intercourse. She was interred 
in the temple of the Flavian Gens, and Domitian 's 
ashes were subsequently placed with hers by their 
common nurse, Phyllis. (Suet. Dom. 17, 22 ; 
Dion Cass, lxvii. 3 ; Plin. Ep. iv. 11. § 6 Juv. 
Sat. ii. 32 ; Philost. Vit. A poll. Tyan. vii. 8.) 

Several coins of Julia are extant : she is repre- 
sented on the obverse of the one annexed with the 
legend jvlia avgvsta titi avgvsti p. ; the re- 
verse represents Venus leaning on a column, with 
the legend vjbnvs avuvst. [ W. B. D.] 
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JU'LIA DOMNA [Domna Julia]. 

JU'LIA DRUSILLA [Drusilla, No. 3]. 

JU'LIA PROCILLA [Procilla Julia]. 

JU'LIA GENS, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Rome, the members of which 
attained the highest dignities of the state in the 
earliest times of the republic. It was without 
doubt of Alban origin, and it » mentioned as one 
of the leading Alban houses, which Tullus Hostilius 
{ removed to Rome upon the destruction of Alba 
Longq, and enrolled among the Roman patres. 
(Dionys. iii. 29 ; Tac. Ann. xl 24 ; in Liv. i. 30, 
the reading should probably be Tudias, and not 
Julios.) The Julii also existed at an early period 
at Bovillae, as we learn from a very ancient in- 
script ion on an altar in the theatre of that town, 
which speaks of their offering sacrifices according 
to Alban ritesr — lege Albu na (Niebuhr, Rom. Hitt. 
vol. i. note 1240, vol. ii. note 421), and their con- 
nection with Bovillae is also implied by the chapel 
( sacrarium ) which the emperor Tiberius dedicated 
to the Gens Julia in the tows, and in which he 
placed the statue of Augustus. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41.) 
It is not impossible that some of the Julii may 
have settled at Borij|lae after the fall of Alba. 

As it became tne fashion in the later times of 
the republic to claim a divine origin for the most 
distinguished of the Roman gentes, it was con- 
tended that lulus, the mythical ancestor of the 
race, was the same as Ascaniua, the son of Venus 
and Anchises, and that he was the founder of Alba 
Longa. In order to prove the identity of Ascanius 
and lulus, recourse *aa had to etymology, some 
specimens of which the reader curious in such 
matters will find in Servius {ad Virg. Aon. i. 267 ; 
comp. Liv. i. 3). Th* dictator Caesar frequently 
alluded to the divine origin of his race, as, for in- 
stance, in the funeral oration which he pronounced 
when quaestor over his aunt Julia (Suet. Ones . 6), 
and in giving ** Venus Genetrix ” as jhe word to 
his soldiers at the battles of Pharsalus'Md Munda; 
and subsequent writers and poets were ready 
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enough to fall in with a belief which flattered the 
pride and exalted the origin of the imperial family. 

Though ft would seem that the Julii first came 
to Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, the name 
occurs in Roman legend as early as the time of 
Romulus. It was Proculus Julius who was said 
to have informed the sorrowing Roman people, 
after the strange departure of Romulus from the 
world, that their king had descended from heaven 
and appeared to him, bidding him tell the people 
to honour him in future as a god, under the name 
of Quirinus. (Liv, i. 16 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 499, &c.) 
Some modern critics have inferred from this, that a 
few of the Julii might have settled in Rome in the 
reign of the first king ; but considering the entirely 
fabulous nature of the talc, and the circumstance 
that the celebrity of the Julia Gens in later times 
would easily lead to its connection with the earliest 
times of Roman story, no historical argument can 
he drawn from the mere name occurring in this 
legend. 

The family names of this gens in the time of the 
republic are Causaii, I ulus, Mento, and Lino, 
of which the first three were undoubtedly patrician; 
but the only two families which obtained any ce- 
lebrity are those of lulus and Caesar, the former in 
the first and the latter in the last century of the 
republic. On coins the only names which we find 
are Caesar and Bursio, tho latter of which does 
not occur in ancient writers. 

In the times of the empire we find an immense 
number of persons of the name of Julius ; but it 
must not be supposed that they were connected by 
descent in any way with the Julia Gens ; for, in 
consequence of the imperial family belonging to 
this gens, it became the name of their numerous 
freedmen, and may have been assumed by many 
other persons out of vuuitv and ostentation. An 
alphabetical list of the principal persons of the 
name, with their cognomens, is given belo\^ [Ju- 
lius.] (On the Julia Gens in general, see Klau- 
sen, Aeneas und die Penutm, vol. ii. p. 1059, &c. ; 
Drumann’s Rom , vol. iii. p. 114, Ac.) ’ 

JULIA'NUS, historical. 1. A Roman general, 
who distinguished himself in the war against the 
Dacians in the reign of the emperor Domitian. 
(Dion Cass, lxvii. 10.) 

2. A distinguished Roman of the time of the 
emperor Commodus, who at first highly esteemed 
him, and appointed him prnefectu6 praetorio, but 
afterwards treated him most disgracefully, and at 
hast ordered him to be put to death. (Dion Cass. 


contains seventy-one epigrams which bear his name, 
and in which the author appears as an imitator of 
earlier poems of the same kind. They are mostly 
of a descriptive character, and refer to works of art. 
Julianus probably lived in the reign of Justinian* 
for among his epigrams there are two upon Hy- 
patius, the nephew of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death a. d. 532, by the 
command of Justinian. Another epigram is written 
upon Joannes, the grandson of Hypatius. (Brunck, 
Anal. ii. 493 ; Jacobs, Anthol. (Jraec, iii. 195 ; 
comp. xiii. p. 906.) 

3, Of Caesareia in Cappadocia, was a contem- 
porary of Aedesius, and a disciple of Maximus, of 
Ephesus. He was one of the sophists of the time, 
and taught rhetoric at Athens, where he enjoyed a 
great reputation, and attracted youths from all 
parts of the world, who were anxious to bear him 
and receive his instruction. It is not known 
whether Julianus wrote any works or not. (Eunap. 
Vit. Soph. p. 68, &c. ed. Boisson., and Wytten- 
bach’s notes, I hid. p. 250, &c.) 

4. A Greek grammarian, who, according to 

Photius (liibl. cod. 150), wrote a dictionary to the 
ten Attic orators, entitled At^tKov t£>v irapa rdis 
S Iko. ^rjropot A t£euv icard otoix*u>v ; but this, 
like other similar works, is entirely lost. Fa- 
bricius (Ribl. CrV. vol. vi. p, 245) considers its 
author to be the same as the Juliaqgs to whom 
Phrynichus dedicates the fourth Wok of his 
work. [L. S.] 

JULIA'NUS, ANTO'NIUS, a friend and 
contemporary of A. Gellius, who speaks of him as 
a public teacher of oratory, and praises him for his 
eloquence as well as for his knowledge of early 
literature. He appears to have also devoted him- 
self to grammatical studies, the fruits of which he 
collected in his CommenUirii , which, however, are 
lost. (Cell. iv. 1, ix. 15, xv\ 1, xviii. 5, xix. 9, 
xx. 9.) [L. S.] 

JULIA'NUS, M. AQUI'LHUS, was consul in 
a. i>. 38, the second year of the reign of Domitian. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 9; Frontin. de A quaed. 1 3. [L. S.] 
JULIA'NUS DI'DIUS. [Dimus.] 
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lxxii. 14; Lamprid. Comwod. 7,11.) [L. S.] JU'LIANUS, surnamed Eclanrnsis for the 

JULIA'NUS (TovAuu^f)* literary. 1. A Chal- sake of distinction, is conspicuous in the ecclesi- 
daean, surnamed Theurgus, i. e. the magician, lived astical history of the fifth century as one of the 
in the time of the emperor M. Aurelius, whose army ablest supporters of Pelagius. His father, Memo- 
he is said to have saved from destruction by a rius or Mcmor, who is believed to have presided 
shower of rain, which he called down by his magic over tho see of Capua, was connected by close 
power. Saidas (». r.) attributes to him also several friendship, with St. Augustine and Paulinus of 
works, via. Seovpyu ra, rcAsorisd, and a collection Nola, the latter of whom celebrated the nuptials of 
of oracles in hexameter verse, His pursuits show the son with In, daughter of Aemilius, bishop of 
that he was a New Platonist, and it would seem Renevcntum, in a poem, breathing the warmest af- 
that he enjoyed a great reputation, since Porphy- fection towards the different members of the family, 
rius wrote upon him a work in four books, which is Julianus early in life devoted himself to the duties 
lost. A. Mai has discovered in Vatican MSS. of the priesthood, and after passing through tile 
three fragments relating to astrological subjects subordinate grades of reader, deacon, and probably 
(Nova Script. Clou. Collect, ii. p. 675), and attri- f presbyter also, was ordained to the episcopal chaige 
buted to one Julianus of Laodiceia, whom Mai con- of Eclanum in Apulia, by Innocentius, about a. d. 
riders to hp the same as Julianus the Magician. 416. No suspicion seems to have attached to his 

2. Surnamed the Egyptian, because he was for a orthodoxy until he refused to sign the Tradoria or 
time governor of Egypt. The Greek Anthology public denunciation of Coelestius and Pelagius, fbr- 
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warded by Zosimua ill 4 1 8 to the authorities of the 
Christian church throughout the world. This act 
of contumacy, in which he was supported by many 

{ (relates of Southern Italy and Sicily, was soon 
ollowed by the banishment of himself and his ad- 
herents in terms of the imperial edict. Quitting 
his native country, he repaired to Constantinople, 
but being driven from thence, took refuge in Cilicia 
with Theodorus of Mopsuestia, with whom he re- 
mained for several years. In 428 we find him 
again at Constantinople, patronised by Nestorius, 
who addressed two letters to pope Coelestinus on 
behalf of the exile. But in 4129 Marius Mercator 
arrived, and by the charges contained in the Com- 
monUorium [Marius Mercator], presented to 
Theodosius, procured the expulsion of the heretics 
from the capital of the East. Having been formally 
condemned by the great council of Ephesus, in 
431, Julianus appears to have lived in obscurity 
until 439, when he made a last desperate efiort to 
recover his station and privileges ; bat the attempt 
having been frustrated by the firmness of Sixtus 
III., his name from this time forward disappears 
entirely from history, if we except the statement of 
Gennadius, who records that he died under Valen 
tinian, and therefore not later than a. d. 455, 
having previously swelled the number of his fol- 
lowers by distributing his whole fortune among the 
poor, to alU^ate their sufferings during a famine. 

No work of Julianus undoubtedly genuine has 
been transmitted to us entire, and his merits as an 
author are known only from mutilated fragments 
contained in the writings of his theological oppo- 
nents. We find traces of the following : — 

3 1 Epistola ad Zodmnm, composed probably in 
418, quoted by Marius Mercator in the sixth and 
ninth chapters of his Subnotutiones [Marius Mer- 
cator]. The different passages are collected and 
arrauged by Gamier (Diss. V. ad Mar. Mcrcat. 
vol. i. p. 333). 2. Epistola communis ei cum jdu- 

rimis Pelagianis episcopis qwim Thcssalonicnm mi- 
serunt. Such is the title given by St. Augustine 
to the epistle which he undertook to refute, in four 
books, addressed to pope Bonifacius. The frag- 
ments will be found placed in order in Gamier's 
edition of Meflgpor. See above. 3. Libri I f r ., ad 
Turbantium episcopum. adversus librum prim urn A u- 
gustini de Concupiscentia , written about 419. Con- 
siderable fragments, of the first book especially, are 
included in the second book of Augustine, I)c 
Nuptiis r, in his Libri VI. contra Julianum , and in 
his Opus Imperfectum. (Gamier, App. ud JJiss. 
■VI. de Scriptis pro Haeresi Pektgiana , p. 388, and 
Din. VI. p.349.) 4. Liber de Constantiae Bono 

contra Perfidiam Manichaei , written, according to 
Gamier, after the expulsion of Julianus front his 
bishopric. A few fragments have been preserved 
by Beda. (See Gamier, as above.) 5. Libri VIII. 
ad Florum Episcopum adversus secundum librum 
Augiutini de Nuptiis et Concupiscentia , written, ac- 
cording to Gamier, in Cilicia, and published about 
426. The first five books, or perhaps six, are given 
entire in the Opus imperfectum of Augustine. 
(Gamier, Mercatoris Op. vol. i. p. 34.) 6. Liber 

de A more. sice Commentarius in Cantica Canticorum , 
mentioned by Beda alone, who remarks that it was 
divided into two books, the first being devoted to" 
a dissertation on Love, the second embracing the 
commentary. For the fragments and various spe- 
culations concerning the history of this piece, see 
Gamier, Append, ad Dies. VI. vol. i. p. 388. 
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The Epistola ad Eemetriadem, which really be- 
longs to Pelngius [PblagiusI, and the Libellus 
Fidei, published from a Verona MS. by Gamier, 
8 vo. Par. 1668, have been erroneously ascribed to 
Julianus. 

(Gennad. de Vir. Illmt . 45. Every thing that 
can be ascertained with regard to Julianus or his 
productions will be found in the dissertations at- 
tached to Garnier’s edition of Marius Mercator, 
and in the annotations upon those works of St. 
Augustine directed specially against this heretic. 
See also Voss. Ilistor. Pelag. i. 6 ; Sehonemann, 
Bill. Pair. ImL vol. ii. § 18, where much inform- 
ation is exhibited in a condensed form.) [W. R.] 
JULIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS CLAU'DIUS, sur- 
named Apostata, “ the Apostate,” Roman em- 
peror, A.n. 361 — 3G3, was born at Constantinople on 
the 17th of November, a. d. 331 (332?). He was 
the son of Julius Constantius by his second wife, 
Basilina, the grandson of Constantius Chlorus by his 
second wife, Theodora, and the nephew of Con- 
stantine the Great. [See the Genealogical Table, 
Vol. I. pp. 831, 832.] 

Julian and his elder brother, ' Flavius Julius 
Gallus, who was the son of Julius Constantius by 
his first wife, Gallo, were the only members of the 
imperial family whose lives were spared by Con- 
stantius II., the son of Constantine the Great, 
when, upon his accession, he ordered the massacre 
of all the male descendants of Constantine Chlorus 
and his second wife, Theodora. Both Gallus and 
J ulian were of too tender an age to be dangerous to 
Constantius, who accordingly spared their lives, 
but had them educated in strict confinement at dif- 
ferent places in Ionia and Bithynia, and after- 
wards in the castle of Macellum near Caesareia ; 
and we know from Julian’s own statement in his 
epistle to the senate and people of Athens, that, 
although they were treated with all the honours 
due tijjthcir birth, they felt most unhappy in their 
royal prison, being surrounded by spies who were 
to report the least of their words and actions to a 
jealous and bloodthirsty tyrant. However, they 
received a careful and learned education, and were 
brought up in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion : their teachers were Nicocles Luco, a gram- 
marian, and Kccbolus, a rhetorician, who acted 
under the superintendence of the eunuch Mardo- 
nius, probably a pagan in secret, and of Eusebius, 
an Arian, afterwards bishop of Nicomedeia. Gallus 
was the first who was released from his slavery by 
being appointed Caesar in a. D. 351, and governor 
of the East, and it was through his mediation that 
Julian obtained more liberty. The conduct of Gal- 

•r 

lus in his government, and his execution by Con- 
stantius in a. n. 354, are detailed elsewhere. 
[Constantius U., p. 848.] Julian was now in 
great danger, and the emperor would probably have 
sacrificed him to his jealousy but for the circum- 
stance that he had no male issue himself, and that 
Julian was consequently the only other surviving 
male of the imperial family. Constantius was sa- 
tisfied with removing Julian from Asia to Italy, 
and kept him for some time in close confinement 
at Milan, where he lived surrounded by spies, and 
in constant fear of sharing the fete of his brother. 
Owing to the mediation of the empress Eusebio, an 
xcellent woman, who loved Julian with the tender- 
ness of a sister, the young prince obtains^ an inter- 
view with Constantius, and having succeeded in 
calming the emperor’s suspicions, was allowed to 
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lead a private life at Athens (a. d. {355). Athens 
# was then the centre of Greek learning, and there 
Julian spent a short but delightful period in in- 
tercourse with the most celebrated philosophers, 
scholars, and artists of the time, and in the society 
of a company of young men who were devoted to 
the pursuit of knowledge, and among whom was 
Gregory Nazianzen, who became afterwards so 
celebrated as a Christian orator. Among those 
learned men Julian was not the least in renown, 
and he attracted universal attention both by his 
talents and his knowledge. The study of Greek 
literature and philosophy was his principal and 
favourite pursuit. He had -been, brought up by 
Greeks and among Greeks, and his predilection for 
whatever was Greek was of course very natural ; 
but he did not neglect Latin literature, and we 
learn from Amraianus Marcellinus (xvi. 5), that 
he had a fair knowledge of the Latin language, 
which was then still spoken at the court of Con- 
stantinople. While Julian lived in happy retire- 
ment- at Athens, the emperor was bent down by 
the weight of public affairs, and the empire being 
exposed to the invasions of the Persians in the east, 
and of the Germans and Sarmatians in the west 
and the north, he followed the advice of Euscbia, 
in opposition to his eunuchs, in conferring the rank 
of Caesar upon Julian, who was accordingly re- 
called from Athens and summoned to Milan, where 
Constantius was residing. Julian obeyed reluc- 
tantly' : the Greek Minerva had more charms for 
him than the Roman Jupiter, and he was too well 
acquainted with the mythology of his ancestors 
not to know that even the embraces of Jupiter are 
sometimes fatal. On the Cth of November, a. d. 
355, Julian was solemnly proclaimed Caesar, and 
received, as a guarantee of the emperor's sincerity', 
the hand of his sister Helena, who was the 
youngest child of Constantine the Great. At the 
same time he was invested with the government of 
the provinces beyond the Alps, but sora*e time 
elapsed before he set out for Gaul, where he was 
to reside, and during this time he began to uccus- 
tont himself to behave with that composure and 
artificial dignity which suited a person of his 
exalted station, but which corresponded so little 
with his taste and habits. When he first entered 
upon public life he was timid and clumsy, and he 
used afterwards to laugh at his own awkwardness 
on those occasions. The' internal peace of Gaul 
was still suffering from the consequences of the 
revolt of Sylvanus, and her frontiers were assailed 
by the Germans, who had crossed the Rhine, 
burnt Strassburg, Treves, Cologne, and many’ other 
flourishing cities, and made devastating inroads 
into the midland provinces of Gaul. Accustomed 
to the quiet occupations of a scholar, Julian seemed 
little fitted for the command in the field, but he 
found an experienced lieutenant in the person of 
the veteran general Sallustius, and the wisdom he 
had learned in the schools of Greece was not 
merely theoretical philosophy, but virtue : tempe- 
rate to the extreme, he despised the luxuries of a 
Homan court, and his food and bed were not better 
than those of a common soldier. In his adminis- 
tration he was just und forbearing; and never dis- 
couraged by adversity nor inflated by success, he 
showed himself worthy to reign over others, be- 
cause he could reign over himself. 

Julia#arrived in Gaul late in a. d. 355, and, 
after having stayed the winter at Vienna (Vienne j 
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in Dauphin^), be set out in the spring of 356 to 
drive the barbarians back over the Rhine. In 
this ca&paign he fought against the Alemanni, the 
invaders of Southern Gaul. He made their first 
acquaintance near Rheims, and paid dearly for it : 
they fell unexpectedly upon his rear, and two 
legions were cut to pieces. But as he nevertheless 
advanced towards the Rhine, it seems that the 
principal disadvantage of his defeat was only a loss 
of men. In the following spring ( 357 ) he intended 
to cross the Rhine* and to penetrate into the 
country of the Alemanni ; and he would have 
executed his plan but for the strange conduct of 
the Roman general Barbatio, who was on his 
march from Italy with an army of 25,000, or 
perhaps 30,000 men, in order to effect his junction 
with Julian. A sufficient number of boats was 
collected at Basel for the purpose of throwing a 
bridge over the Rhine, and provisions were kept 
there for supporting his troops, but Barbatio re- 
mained inactive on the left, bank, and proved hia 
treacherous designs by burning both the ships and 
the provisions. In consequence of this, Juliaa 
was compelled to adopt the defensive, Und the Ale- 
manni, headed by' their king Chnodomarius, crossed, 
the Rhine, and took up a position near Strassburg 
(August, a. n. 357). Their army was 35,000. 
strong: J.ulian had only' 13,000 veterans;, but 
he did not decline the engagemei&and, after 
a terrible conflict, he gained a ddjflbe victory* 
which was chiefly owing to the p&fcbfial valour 
of the young prince. Six thousand of the barba- 
rians remained on the field, perhaps as many were, 
slain in. their flight or drowned in the Rhine, and 
their king Chnodomarius was made prisoner. The 
loss of the Romans in this memorable battle is 
stilted by Ammianus Marcellinus to have been 
only 243 privates and four officers ; but this is 
not credible. Chnodomarius was well treated by 
Julian, who sent him to the court of Constantius. 
[ClI XODOM A Hit’s. ] 

Immediately' after this victory' Julian invaded 
the territory of the Alemanni on the right bank 
of the Rhine, but more for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing his power than of making any permanent 
conquests, for he advanced only a few miles, and 
then returned and led his trdlps against the 
Franks, who had conquered the tract between the 
Scheldt, the Maas, and the Lower Rhine. Some 
of the Frankish tribes he drove back into Germany, 
and others he allowed to remain in Gaul, on con- 
dition of their submitting to the Roman authority. 
Upon this he invaded Germany a second time, in 
358, and a third time in 359, in, order to make 
the Alemanni desist from ajl further attempts 
upon Gaul, and be not only’ succeeded, but returned 
with 20,000 Romans, whom the Alemanni had, 
taken, and whom he compelled them to give up. 

The peace of Gaul being now established, Julian 
exerted himself to rebuild the cities that had been 
ruined on the frontiers of Germany : aipong those 
rebuilt and fortified by him were Bingen, Ander- 
nach, Bonn, and Neuss, and, without doubt, 
Cologne also, as this city had been likewise laid in 
ashes by the Germans. As the constant inroads 
of the barbarians had interrupted all agricultural 
pursuits in those districts, there was a great scarcity 
of corn, but Julian procured an abundant supply 
by sending six hundred barges to England, which 
came back with a sufficient quantity for both 
grinding and sowing. The minimum of the quan- 
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tity of com thus exported from England has been 
calculated at 120,000 quarters, and it has been 
justly observed that the state of agriculture^! this 
country must have been in an advanced condition, 
since so much com could be exported nearly alto- 
gether at the same time. Julian bestowed the 
same care upon the other provinces of Gaul, and 
the country evidently recovered under his admi- 
nistration, although the power with which he was 
invested was by no means extensive enough to 
check the system of rapacity and oppression which 
characterises the government of the later Roman 
emperors. His usual residence was Paris : he 
caused the large island in the Seine, which is now 
called Pile de la Cite, and whereupon stood ancient 
Paris or Lutetia, to be surrounded by a stone wall 
and towers, and he built the Thermae Juliani, a 
palace with baths, the extensive remains of which, 
** Ies thermes de Julien,” are still visible in the 
Rue de la Harpe, between the palace of Cluny and 
the School of Medicine. 

While Julian became more and more popular in 
the provinces entrusted to his administration, and 
his fame was spreading all over the empire, Con- 
stantius once more gave way to the suggestions of 
jealousy and distrust, and believed that Julian 
aimed at popularity in order to gain for himself I 
the supreme authority. It happened that in a. i>. j 
360 the egEjita provinces were again threatened 
by the PdflHpb. Coiistantius commanded Julian 
to send to the frontiers of Persia four of his best 
legions and a number of picked soldiers from his 
other troops, apparently that he might be able to 
apprehend him, which it was impossible to do 1 
while he was surrounded by so many thousands of { 
devoted warriors. This order surprised Julian in I 
April 360 : to obey it was to expose Gaul to new 
inroads of the Germans, and Britain to the ra- 
vages of the Scots and Piets, whose incursions had 
assumed such a dangerous character that Julian had 
just despatched Lupicinus to defend the island ; 
but to disobey the order was open revolt. His 
soldiers also were unwilling to march into Asia ; but 
Julian, notwithstanding the dangers that awaited 
him, resolved to obey, and endeavoured to persuade 
his troops to erimit quietly to the will of their 
master. His CWdeavours were in vain. In the 
night huge bodies of soldiers surprised the palace 
of Julian, and proclaimed him emperor. He had 
hid himself in his apartments ; but they soon dis- 
covered him, dragged him, though respectfully, 
before the assembled troops, and compelled him to 
accept the crown. Upon this he despatched Pon- 
tadius and Eutberius with a conciliatory message 
to Constantins, in which, however, he positively 
demanded to be acknowledged as Augustus, and to 
be invested with the supreme authority in those 
provinces over which he had ruled as Caesar, vix. 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The conditions of Julian 
were hanghtily declined ; and after a considerable 
time had elapsed in fruitless negotiations, which 
Julian employed in making two more expeditions 
beyond the Rhine against the Franks and the 
Alemanni, he at last resolved to wage open war, 
and to march npon Constantinople. His army was 
numerous and well disciplined, and the frontier 
along the Rhine in an excellent state of defence : 
his troops, who had refused leaving Gaul without 
him, now joyfully left it with him. Meanwhile, 

C jnstantius likewise collected a strong army, and 
gMfte directions for the defence of his capital from 
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Antioch, from whence he had superintended the 
Persian war. Informed of his plans, Julian re- 
solved to thwart them by quickness and eneigy. 
At Basel on the Rhine he divided his army into two 
corps: one, commanded by Novitta, was to march 
through Rhaetia and Noricum ; the other, under 
the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, was to cross the 
Alps and march through the north-eastern comer of 
I taly : both divisions were to unite at Sirmium, a 
town on the Savus, now Save. Julian, at the head 
of a small but chosen body of 3000 veterans, plunged 
into the wildernesses of the Marcian, now Black 
Forest ; and for some time the rival of Constantius 
seemed to be lost in those dark glens whence issue 
the sources of the Danube. But when Novitta, 
Jovius and Jovinus arrived at Sirmium, they be- 
held, to their joy and astonishment, the active 
Julian with his band, who had descended the 
Danube and had already defeated the extreme out- 
posts of Lucilian, the lieutenant of Constantius in 
those regions. 

From Sirmium Julian moved upon Constanti- 
nople : the officers of Constantius fled before him, 
but the inhabitants received him with acclamations 
of joy ; and at Athens, Rome, and other important 
ities, he was either publicly or privately acknow- 
ledged as emperor, having previously sent expla- 
natory letters to the authorities of those distant 

m 

places. Informed of the unexpected appearance of 
Julian on the Danube, Constantius set out from 
Syria to defend his capital ; and a terrible civil 
war threatened to desolate Italy and the East, 
when Constantius suddenly died at Mopsocrene in 
Cilicia, on the third of November, a. D. 361, 
leaving the whole empire to the undisputed posses- 
sion of Julian. On the 11th of December follow- 
ing, Julian made his triumphal entrance into Con- 
stantinople. Shortly afterwards the mortal remains 
of Constantius arrived in the Golden Horn, and 
were buried by Julian in the church of the Holy 
Apostles with great solemnity and magnificence. 

, While Julian thus gave a Christian burial to the 
I body of his rival, he had long ceased to be a 
j Christian himself. According to Julian's own 
statement (E/rist. ii.), he was a Christian up to his 
twentieth year ; and the manner in which he 
praises his tutor, Mardonius, seems to imply that 
Mardonius and the philosopher Maximus first caused 
him to love the religion of the ancient Greeks, 
without, however, precisely estranging him from 
the Christian religion, which seems to have been 
the effect of his study of the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers. The vile hypocrisy of the base and cruel 
Constantius, the conviction of Julian that Con- 
stantine the Great had at first protected, and after- 
wards embraced, Christianity from mere political 
motives, the persecuting spirit manifested equally 
by the Orthodox and Arums against one another, — 
had also a great share in the conversion of Julian. 
During ten years he dissembled bis apoetney, 
which was however, known to many of his friends, 
and early suspected by his own brother Gallus ; 
and it was not till he had succeeded to the throne 
that he publicly avowed himself a pagan. Our 
space does not allow us to enter into 'the details 
of his apostaey, and we must refer the reader to 
the sources cited below. His apostaey was no 
sooner known than the Christians feared a cruel 
persecution, and the heathens hoped that paganism 
would be forced upon all who were not Mathen* ; 
but they were both disappointed by an edict of 
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Julian, in which he proclaimed a perfect toleration 
of all parties. He was not, however, impartial in 
* his conduct towards the Christians, since he pre- 
ferred pagans as his civil and military officers, 
forbade the Christians to teach rhetoric and gram- 
mar in the schools, and, in order to annoy them, 
allowed the Jews to rebuild their great temple at 
Jerusalem*, and compelled the followers of Jesus- to 
pay money towards the erection of pagan temples, 
and, in some instances, to assist in building them. 
Had Julian lived longer he would have seen that 
his apostacy was not followed by those effects, either 
religious or political, which he flattered himself 
would take place : he would have learnt that 
paganism, as he understood it, was not the religion 
of the great mass of pagans, and that paganism, as 
it actually existed, was a rotten institution, desti- 
tute of all religious and moral, discipline ; and he 
would have witnessed that, however divided the 
Christians were,, there was something better and 
healthier in Christianity than futile subjects for 
subtle controversies. 

Soon after his accession Julian set out for 
Antioch, where he remained some time busy in 
organising a powerful army for the invasion, and 
perhaps subjugation, of Persia. The people of 
Antioch received him coolly: they were Christians,, 
but also the most frivolous and luxurious people 
in the East, and they despised the straightforward 
and somewhat rustic manners of an emperor who 
lmd formed his character among stern Celts and 
Germans. At Antioch Julian mode the acquaint- 
ance of the orator Libanius ; but the latter was 
unable to reconcile the emperor to the sort of life 
which prevailed in that splendid city. He there- 
fore withdrew to Tarsus in Cilicia, w lie re be took 
up his winter-quarters. In the following spring 
(March, 363) he set out for Persia. The different 
corps of his army met at Uiempolis, where they 
passed the Euphrates on a bridge of boats, and 
thence moved to Currhae, now llarran, a town 
in Mesopotamia about fifty miles El. N. EL from 
liierapolis. Julian's plan was to march upon 
Ctesiphon, but in order to deceive the Persian 
king, Sapor, he despatched Procopius and Sebas- 
tianus with 30,000 men against Nisibis (east of 
Carrhae), while he himself wheeled suddenly round 
to the south, following the course of the Euphrates 
on its left oc Mesopotamian side. Procopius and 
Sebostionus were to join Arsaces Tinuius, king of 
Armenia, and Julian expected to effect a junction 
with their united forces in the environs of Ctesi- 
phon ; but the treachery of Arsaces prevented the 
accomplishment of his plan, as is mentioned below 
[Compare VoL I. p. 363, b.]. While Julian marched 
along the Euphrates iu a south-eastern direction, 
he was accoinpanied by a fleet of 1100 ships, fifty 
of which were well-armed galleys, and the rest 
barges, carrying a vast supply of provisions and 
military stores. At Circesium, situnted on the 
confluence of the Chaboras, now the Khabur, with 
the Euphrates, he arrived at the Persian frontier, 
which ran along the lower part of the Chaboras, 
and he entered the Persian territory on the 7th of 
April, 363, at the head of an army of 65,000 
veterans. The bridge of the Chaboras was broken 


* Respecting the alleged miracle which inter- 
rupted the Jews in this work, see the judicious re- 
marks in Lard nor 's Jcwvth and Heathen Tcstunomc* , 
vol. iv. 
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down behind them by his orders, to convince the 
soldiers -ithat a retreat was no pkm of their master. 
From.fBrcesium he continued marching along the 
Euphrates till he came to that narrow neck of land 
which separates the Euphrates from the Tigris in 
the latitude of Ctesiphon. This portion of the route 
lies partly through a dreary desert, where the 
Romans experienced some trifling losses from the 
light Persian horse, who hovered round them, and 
occasionally picked up stragglers or assailed the 
rear or the van. Previous to crossing the neck of 
land, Julian besieged, stormed, and burned Peri- 
sabor, a large towu on the Euphrates ; and while 
crossing that tract, he was delayed some time 
under the walls of Maogamalcha, which be like- 
wise took after a short siege and rased to the 
ground. Julian now accomplished a most difficult 
and extraordinary task : he conveyed his whole 
fleet across the above-mentioned neck of land, by 
an ancient canal called, Nahar-Malcha, which, how- 
ever, he was obliged te deepen before he could 
trust his ships in such a passage ; and, as the 
canal joined the Tigris below Ctesiphon he looked 
for and found an old cut, dug by Trajan, frpiu 
Colche to a place somewhat above Ctesiphon, 
which, however, he was likewise compelled to make 
deeper and broader, so that at last his fleet run. 
safely out into the Tigris. The canal of Nahar- 
Malcha is now called the canal of Sakldwiyeh, or 
Isa ; it joins the Tigris a "little bdjjir Baghdad, 
and it still affords a communication, between the 
two rivers. Through a very skilful manoeuvre, he 
brought over his army on the left bank of the 
Tigris, — a passage not only extremely difficult on, 
account of the rapid current of the Tigris, but 
rendered still more so through the stout resistance 
of a Persian army, which, however, was routed and 
pursued to the walls of Ctesiphon. The qi)ty would 
have been entered by the Romans together with 
the fugitive Persians, but for the death of their 
leader, Victor. Julian was now looking out for the- 
arrival of Procopius and Seba&tianus, and the main 
army of the Armenian, king, Arsaces or Tiranus, 
He was sadly disappointed his lieutenants did 
not arrive, and Tiramia arranged for a body of his 
Armenians to desert which had joined the Romans 
previously, and which now secretly withdrew from 
the Roman camp at Ctesiphon. Julian neverthe- 
less began the siege of that vast city, which was 
defended by the flower of the Persian troops, king 
Sapor, with the main body of his army* not having 
yet arrived from the interior o£ Persia. Unable to 
take the city, and desirous of dispersing the king's 
army, Julian imprudently followed the advice of a 
Persian nobleman of great distinction, who appeared 
in the Roman camp under the pretext of being 
persecuted by Sapor, and who recommended the 
emperor to set out in search of the Persian king. 
In doing so, Julian would have been compelled to 
abandon his fleet on the Tigris to the attacks of a 
hostile and infuriated populace : this he avoided by 
setting fire to his ships, — the best thing he could 
have done, if his march into the interior of Persia 
had been dictated by absolute necessity ; but 
as he was not obliged to leave the city, even suc- 
cess would not have compensated for the lorn of 
1200 ships. In proportion as the Romans ad- 
vanced eastward, the country became mom and 
more barren, and Sapor remained invisible. The 
treachery of the Persian noble was discovered after 
his secret flight, and Julian was obliged to retreat. 

T T 4 
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He took the direction of the province of Corduene. 
The Persians now appeared: swarms of light 
horse were seen hovering round the army ifjarger 
bodies followed, and ere long Sapor, with his main 
army, came in sight, and harassed fearfully the 
rear of the Romans. Still the Romans remained 
victorious in many a bloody engagement, especially 
at Maronga ; but it was in the month of June, and 
the oppressive heat, .and the want of water and 
provisions had a pernicious effect upon the troops. 
On the 26 th of June the Roman rear was suddenly 
assailed by the Persians, and Julian, who com- 
manded the van, hastened to the relief of the rear 
without his cuirass, the heat making a heavy 
armour almost insupportable. The Persians were 
repulsed, and fled in confusion. Julian was pursu- 
ing them with the utmost bravery, when in the 
middle of the melee he was shot by an arrow, that 
pierced through his liver. He fell from his horse 
mortally wounded, and was conveyed to his tent. 
Feeling his death approaching, he took leave of his 
friends with touching words, but certainly not with 
that fine and elegant speech with which Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxv. 3j makes him bid farewell to 
the world. 

Jovian was chosen emperor in his stead, on the 
field of battle. [Jovian us. J 

We cannot enter into a long description of Ju- 
lian's character. His talents, his principles, and 
his deeds, were alike extraordinary. His pride was 
to be called by others and by himself a philosopher, 
yet many facts prove that he was very superstitious. 
Most Christian writers abused and calumniated 
him because he abandoned Christianity : if they 
had pitied him they would have acted more in ac- 
cordance with that sublime precept of our religion, 
which teaches us to forgive our enemies. It must 
ever be recollected that the bigotry, the hypocrisy, 
and the uncharitableness, of the majority of the 
Christians of Julian's time, were some of the prin- 
cipal causes that led to his apo&tacy. In reading 
the ancient authorities, the student ought to bear 
in mind that the heathen writers extol Julian far 
too high, and that the Christians debase him far 
too low. 

Julian was great as an emperor, unique as a 
man, and remarkable as an author. He wrote an 


his contemporaries, and we trace in his writings the 
influence of the Platonists no less than that of 
Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, and so many other 
writers of the golden age. There is, however, one 
circumstance which reconciles the reader to many 
of the author's defects: Julian did not merely 
write for writing’s sake, as so many of his contem- 
poraries did, but he shows that he had his subjects 
really at heart, and that in literature as well as in 
business his extraordinary activity arose from the 
wants of a powerful mind, which desired to improve 
itself and the world. In this respect Julian excites 
our sympathy much more, for instance, than the 
rhetorician Libaniug. 

The following are the editions of the entire works 
of Julian: — Juliani Imperatoris Opera quae extant , 
with a Latin translation by P. Martinius and C. Can- 
toclarus, and the author’s life by Martinius, Paris, 
1583, 8 vo. : Juliani Opera, quae quidem reperiri po- 
tuerunt , omnia , Paris, 1630, 4to., by Petavius, with 
notes and a Latin translation. A better edition than 
either of the two preceding is: — Juliani Jmpera- 
toris Ofmra,quae supersunt oinuia , Leipzig, 1-696, lol., 
by Ezechiel Spanheim, who perused an excellent co- 
dex, which enabled him to publish a much purer text 
than Petavius, and he added the notes ot Petavius 
and his translation, which he corrected, a* well as 
au excellent commentary of his own. This -edition 
contains 63 letters of Julian. Spanheim further 
i added to fit «S. Ct/rilli ’, Alexandriui Archiejtiscopi , 
j contra im pi um Julia num Libri Decent, which is the 
i more valuable as Cyrillus was one of the most able 
; adversaries of Julian, as is mentioned below. I he 
I following is a list of Julian's works, with the prin- 
cipal separate editions of each : — 

J. Jitters. The first collection, published by 
j Aldus, Venice, 1499, 4 to., contains only 48 letters; 
Spanheim published 63 in his edition of the works 
of Julian ; others were found in later times, four of 
which arc printed in Fabricius, liiblioth. Oraec.; 
the last and best edition is by L. H. Heylcr, Mainz, 
1828, 8vo. ; it contains 83 letters, with a Latin 
translation and a commentary of the editor. There 
are besides some fragments of lost letters. Among 
the letters of Julian, there is also one which was 
written to him by his brother Callus, in a. d. 353, 
who advises him to remain faithful to the Christian 


immense number of works, consisting of orations 
on various subjects, historical treatises, satires, 
and letters : most of the latter were intended for 
public circulation. All these works are very ela- 
borately composed, so much so as to afford a fa- 
tiguing and monotonous reading to those who peruse 
them merely for their merits as specimens of Creek 
literature ; but they are at the same time very im- 
portant sources for the history and the opinions of 
the age on religion and philosophy. Julian also 
tried to write poetry, but he was no poet: he 
lacks imagination, and his artificial manner of em- 
bellishing prose shows that he had no poetical 
vein. He was a man of reflection and thought, but 
possessed no creative genius. His style is remark- 
ably pure for his time, and shows that he had not 
only studied the classical Creek historians and phi- 
losophers, but had so far identified himself with his 
models, that there is scarcely a page in his works 
where we do not meet with either reminiscences 
from the classical writers, or visible efforts to express 
his ideas in the same way as they did. With this 
painful imitation of his classical models he often 
unites the exaggerated and over-elaborate style o. 


religion. The authenticity of several letters is con- 
tested. They treat on various subjects, and are of 
great importance for the history of the time. One, 
which was addressed to the senate and people of 
Athens, and in which the author explains the mo- 
tives of his having taken up arms against the em- 
peror Constantins, is an interesting and most im- 
portant historical document. 

II. Orations. 1. ’Eynupiov wp6s r6u auroupA- 
ropa K vvarivTiov, with a Latin translation by 
Petavius, Paris, 1614, 8vo. : an encomium of the 
emperor Constantiua, in which Julian is not con- 
sistent with his usual feelings of contempt and hatred 
towards that emperor. In general Julian speaks 
very badly of the whole imperial family, and even 
Constantine the Creat does not escape his severe 
censure. Wy ttenbach, in the work quoted below, has 
written some excellent observations on this work. 2. 
Tl*pl rwv AdToupdropos TlpA^twr, % §pl Ba <n\tlas, 
two orations on the deeds and the reign of the em- 
peror Constantius, which are of great importance 
for the knowledge of the time: in the complete 
editions. Julian wrote these orations in Gaul, and 
betrays in many a passage his preference of pagan- 
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ism to Christianity, as well as his enthusiastic 
love of the new Platonic philosophy. 3. Ed<r«§las 
rrjs fiatriAi 80s 'EyKOufuov, an encomium on the em- 
press Eusebia, the patroness of Julian : ed. Peta- 
vius, Paris, 1614, 8vo. 4. Els rov f}a<ri\4u ‘ HAioj/, 
an oration on the worship of the sun, addressed to 
Sallustius, his old military councillor and friend, 
first in Gaul and afterwards in Germany : ed. by 
Theodorus Marcilius, Paris, 1583. 8vo. j by Vin- 
centius Marinerius, Madrid, 1625, 8vo. 5. Els 
T'fjv firfr4pa r£v 0««Sv, an oration on the mother 
of gods (Cybele) : Julian visited the temple of 
Cybele at Pessinus, and restored her worship. 6. 
Els rods diraidevrovs Kdvas ; and 7. npds ‘Hpct- 

K\tlOV K VVlK&V y TTtpl TOO V&S KuVt<TT«OV, Kal « 1 

irp4ir*i rip Kuvl pvQovs irpdrreiv, two orations on 
true and fulse Cynicism, the latter addressed to the 
Cynic llcracleius, 8. ’EjtI rp e^vStp rod dyaOtv- 
rarov XaWovtrriov irapaptudririKos^ a letter to the 
aforesaid Sallustius, in which he consoles himself 
and his friends on the recal of Sallustius, by the 
emperor Constantius, from Gaul to the East. 9. A 
letter, or more correctly dissertation, addressed to 
his former tutor, the philosopher Themistius, on the 
difficulty the author thinks he would experience in 
showing himself so perfect an emperor as Themis- 
tius expected. 

III. Other Works. 1 . Kai trapes fj 2vpirbtriov t 
the “ Caesars or the Banquet,” a satirical com- 
position, which Gibbon justly calls one of the most 
agreeable and instructive productions of ancient 
wit. Julian describes the Roman emperors ap- 
proaching one after the other to take their seat 
round a table placed in the heavens ; and as they 
come up, their faults, vices, and cranes, are cen- 
sured with a sort of bitter mirth by old Silenus, 
whereupon each Caesar defends himself as well as 
he' can, that is, as well as Julian allows him to do; 
but in this Julian shows much partiality, especially 
towards Constantine the Great and other members 
of the imperial family. Alexander the Great also 
appears. He and other great heroes at last ac- 
knowledge that a royal philosopher is greater than 
a royal hero, and the piece finishes with a great 
deal of praise bestowed upon Julian by himself. 
There are many editions and translations of this 
remarkable production. Of these, the most im- 
portant are the text with a Latin translation by 
C. Cantoclarus, Paris, 1577, 8vo., the Initio Prin- 
cess; the same. Ibid. 1583, 8vo.; the same, corrected 
by Frederic Sylburg, in the third volume of his 
Itomanae Jlistoriae Seriptorcs A/itmres , and sepa- 
rately, Frankfort, 1 590, fol. ; by Petrus Cunaeas, 
with an elegant Latin translation, Leyden, 1812, 
12mo., 1632, 12mo. ; the same with the notes of 
Cellarius, Leipzig, 1693, 8vo., 1735, 8vo. The 
best editions are by J. M. Ileusingcr, Gotha, 1736, 
8vo., 1741, 8 vo., and by Harless, the editor of 
Fabricius, liibl. Graeca , Erlangen, 1785, 8vo. An 
English translation of the Caesares, the Misopogon, 
and several other productions of Julian, is contained 
in “ Select Works of the Emperor Julian, and some 
Pieces of the Sophist Libanius, &c., with Notes from 
Pctav, La Bleterie, Gibbon, &c., and a translation 
of La BWsterie’s Vie de Joriett , by John Duncombe,” 
London, 1784, 8vo. Several French, German, 
Italian, and Dutch translations are mentioned by 
Fabricius. 

2. ’A vrioxiftdf jj Muroirtiywv, “the Antiochian, or 
the Enemy of the Beard, ”a severe satire on the licen- 
tious and effeminate manners of the inhabitants of 
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Antioch, with occasional ironical confessions of the 
author's own faults, who was induced to write this 
amusing piece during his stay at Antioch, as men- 
tioned above. Julian chose the title Mttroirwywv 
because the inhabitants of Antioch, being accus- 
tomed to shave themselves, ridiculed Julian, who 
allowed his beard to grow, in the ancient fashion. 
Editions : by Petrus Martinius, Paris, 1567, 8vo., 
1583, 8vo. ; by H. I. Lasius, together with the 
Caesares, and a German translation of both, Greifs- 
wald, 1770, 8vo. ; there are also English, French, 
and German translations of the Misopogon. The 
following English translations of some of the minor 
productions of Julian are worthy of mention: 
“ J ulian’s Letter to the Bostrens,” translated by^ 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, in his “ Characteristics,” 
London, 1733, 12mo. ; two Orations of the Em- 
peror Julian, viz. to the Sun, and to the Mother 
of the Gods, with notes, &c.. London, 1793, 8vo. 
The English literature is rich in works on Julian. 

IV. Poems. Three epigrams of little import- 
ance, in the “ Anthologia Graeca,” and a fourth, 
discovered by Iloissonade, in the “ Ar. ilecta,” and 
in Heyler’s edition of Julian’s Letters. 

V. Lost IForAw. The most important is, Kcrrd 
Xpiarnavdiv , a refutation of the Christian religion, 
in seven books, according to Hieronymus, al- 
though Cyrill only speaks of three. These three 
books were directed against the dogmatical part of 
the Christian religion, a*- contained in the Gospels ; 
and it is against this part of the work that Cyrill 
wrote his famous work *T trip rijs ru>v Xpttrrta- 
vtav euevyous SpTjoKtlaj, npds ra rov iv aOtots 
’lot/Aiai'ou, which is separately printed in Spanheim’s 
edition of the works of Julian. All the copies 
of Julian's work which could be found were de- 
stroyed by order of the emperor Theodosius II., and 
the whole would have been lost for ever but for 
Cyrill, who gives extracts from the three first 
books in his refutation of J ulian. But these extracts 
are far from giving an adequate idea of the work. 
Cyrill confesses that he had not ventured to copy 
several of the weightiest arguments of the author. 
The Hard Xpitrr tavu>r was likewise refuted by 
Apollinaris, whose Atiyos vnep a\r)6elas Hard 
'lovAiavov, however, is lost, as are the refutations 
of Photius and Philippus of Sida. The marquis 
d'Argens, a chamberlain to Frederic the Great, 
king of Prussia, translated the extracts made by 
Cyrill, and tried to complete them, according to 
Rome, at the suggestion of his master. The title of 
the translation is, “Defense du Paganisme par 
l'Empereur Julien, en Grec et en Fran fa is,” &c. 
&c., Berlin, 1764, 8vo. ; lb. (Geneva), 1768, 8vo.; 
lb. 1769, 2 vols. 8 vo. The marquis was any' thing 
but a Christian, and his opinions on Julian and 
Paganism were attacked by G. F. Meier in his 
“ Beurtheilung der Betrachtungen des Marquis 
d’Argens iiber Julian,” Halle, 1764, 8vo. ; by r IV. 
Crichton,” Betrachtungen liber den Abfall Julian’s;” 
and by' others. Other lost works of Julian are: 
Ilepl rwv rpt£v a , x’r)p.6.ru>v • Tlep\ roD iroOev *rd 
Kaitd Kard rods dnatSevrovs ; T d tcaAovpepa 
Kpdvta ; Memoirs on his Campaigns in Germany; 
his Journal, in which he used to write down the 
events of every day ; and others, especially many 
letters. 

Julian composed his works in the following 
chronological order: — The Encomia on Constantius; 
the Encomiqpi on the Empress Eusebia, not before 
a. d. 356 ; the Letter to Sallustius, in a. d. 360 ; 



the Letter to the Senate and the People of Athens, 
in a. d. 360 ; the Letter to Themistius, and the 
Oration on Helius, in 361 ; the Kaiaapts, in the 
winter of 361 — 362, or perhaps in the following 
year ; most of his extant Letters during the same 
period ; one of his Orations on false Cynicism, and 
that on the Mother of Gods, as well as a Letter on 
the restoration of ancient Hellenism, of which a frag* 
ment is extant, in 362 ; the Misopogon in the be- 
ginning of 363 ; and the Kard Xpumavwv. finished 
daring his expedition against the Persians, in the 
summer of 363. 

(The works of Julian ; A mm. Marc. v. 8 — xxv. 
5 ; most of the Orations and Epistles of Libanius, 
.especially, Oratio Parental is ,• Ad Antiochenos de 
Imperatoris Ira ; l)e Neve Julian i ulciscenda ; 
Socrates, II. E. lib. iii. ; Zonar. lib. xiii. ; Zo- 
sim. lib. iii. ; Eutrop. x. 14, &c. ; Themist. Oral. 
iv. ; Gregor. Nazianz. Oral. iii. iv. x. xxi. ; So- 
zomen. lib, v. vi. ; Mamertinus in Panetjyrie. Vet. 
(Mamertinus was Comes Largitionuin to Julian, 
whom he accompanied in Gaul, and on his me- 
morable expedition down the Danube) ; Aurel. 
Viet. Constantius in fin. ; Moses Chorenensis, 
lib. iii. ; Theophanes, pp. 29 — 44, ed. Paris ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Graeca , vol. vi. p. 719, Ac. For 
other sources, especially ecclesiastical writers, and 
with regard to Julian's apostacy, we refer the 
reader to Fabricius, the notes to the splendid life 
of Julian by Gibbon, in his Decline and pall. and 
the Abb£ de la Bleterie’s Vie de Jitlien. of which 
there is an English translation ; Neander, Udter 
lien Kaiser Julian. Leipz. 1812; Wiggers, Dissert, 
de Julia no A post0u. llostock, 1810, of which there 
is a new edition in German in Illgen’s Zeitschrift 
fur Hist. Theol. 1837, vol. vii. ; Schulze, Dc Ju- 
liani PAilosophia et Morihus , 1839; Teuti’el, ]Je 
Juliano rtlijionis Christiuni contemptore , Tubingen. 
1844.) t (W.P.j 



COIN OP FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JULIANUS. 

JLLIA'NUS, the Graeco-Roman Jurist. A 
Latin Epitome of the Novells of Justinian is extant 
under this name. In one MS. the work is attributed 
to Joannes, a citizen of Constantinople ; in some, 
no author is named ; but in several the translation 
and abridgment are ascribed to Julianus, a professor 
(antecessor) at Constantinople. • It is remarkable 
that no jurist of the name is recorded among the 
compilers employed by' Justinian, and no professor 
of the name occurs in the inscription of the Const. 
Otnmtn addressed by Justinian in a. d. .533 to the 
professors of law at Constantinople and Berytus. 
Among the extracts from contemporaries of Jus- 
tinian, which were originally appended to the text 
of the Basilica, there is not one that bears the name 
of Julianus. In Basil. 16. tit. 1. s. 6. § 2 (vol. ii. 
p. 180, ed. Heimbacb), a Julianus is named as 
putting a question to Stcphanus, one of the eminent 
jurists of Justinian's time, and hence it has been 
supposed that the author of the Epitome of the 
Novells was a disciple of Stephanus. That a Ju- 
1 Janus, however, attained such legal c^ebrity in the 
reign of Justinian us to be compliineiued with the 


phrase “ The luminary of the law," may be inferred 
from the epigram * of his contemporary Theaetetus 
Scholasticus preserved in the Anthologia Graeca 
(vol. iii. p. 216, ed. Jacobs), among other epigrams 
addressed to the statues of eminent men : — 

T ovrov *lovXiav6v y vofxutdv (pdas , ebrov IZovaai 
*P nal Be pdij t “ ridara <p6<ris tvvarai." 

Hunc videntes Julinnum, splendidum juris decus, 
Romn Berytusque, Nil non, inquiunt, natura quit. 

To this same Julianus is attributed the authorship 
of three epigrams in the same collection (vol. iii. 

р. 230) headed Toi/AjofoD *Aft vcjvaopos. Alciatus 
(Parery. ii. 46) calls Julianus patricius and ex- 
consul, but without sufficient authority ; and Hu- 
ber Goltzius, in his preface to the edition of the 
Epitome of file Novells, which was published at 
Bruges in 156.5, thinks it likely' that the author of 
the Epitome was identical with the consul Julia- 
nus, to whom Priscian dedicates his grammar. 

That the author of the Epitome was a professor 
is shown by' various forms of expression occurring 
in that work which are known to have been usual 
among the professors of the Lower Empire ; as, for 
example, the word didicimus , at the beginning of 
, the 67th constitution of the Epitome. It is also 
! clear, from internal evidence, that the author was a 
I resident in Constantinople, which in c. 216 and 
! 358 he calls haec cantos, although in neither case 
! does the Novell of Justinian which he is abstract- 
ing contain a parallel expression. 

The collection of Novells translated and abridged 
by’ Julianus is referred by Freherus, in his Chrono- 
[ logia prefixed to the Jus Graeco- Romanum , to the 
: year a. d. .570, and this date has been followed by 
! the majority of legal historians ; but there is every 
; reason to believe that the Epitome was completed 
| during the life of Justinian, in a. d. .5.56. In it 
i Justinian is uniformly called nosier imperator, while 
I preceding emperors, as Leo and Justinus, are called 
i Divus Leo and Divus Justinus. In the abstracts 
i of Novells 1 17 and 134 there is no nllusion to the 
j subsequent legislation of Justinian, which again 
| permitted dicor titan Ijona gratia. In the original col- 
lection, also, no Novell of later date than the y'ear 
a. i>. .5.56 is abstracted. 

The original collection consists of 124, or at 
; most 12.5, constitutions. These again are divided 
‘ into chapters, which, in the editions subsequent to 
j a. d 1.561, are doubly numbered, one numbering 
J running through the work from the commencement, 
i and another beginning anew with each constitution. 

! The 125 constitutions make .564 chapters. This 
| will explain the different modes of citation. Thus 
! const. 1 consists of four chapters, and const. 2 of 
I five chapters. The fourth chapter of const. 2 might 
j he cited as c. 9, or ns const. 2, c. 4. Again, the 
j 8th constitution, the whole of which makes one 
chapter (the 48th), may la; cited as const. 8, or os 

с. 44. All that follows the 12.5th constitution in 

•In this epigram, by ‘Poiprj we arc probably to 
understand Constantinople, which was New Rome. 
Perhaps *lov\tav6v is to be pronounced as a tri- 
syllable, Youlyanon. In the epigram prefixed to 
the Digest in the Florentine manuscript, we find 
the name TptSwviavdi admitted into an hexameter 
line ; — 

Bi6\ov 'lot/OTij'Mj'df &va£ rtxrfiffarro rif'Se 
f>a Tpiivyiavds pvydKtp ndpt Hap$affi\qu 
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the manuscripts and printed editions consists of 
. additions forming an appendix to the original col- 
lection. 

The order of the Epitome is very different from 
that of the 168 Novella in the ordinary modem 
editions of the Corpus Juris. Of those 168 No- 
vella, seven are constitutions of Justin II. and Ti- 
berius, four are edicts of praefecti praetorio, and 
several are constitutions of Justinian subsequent to 
a. d. 5 56. Of the 168 Novella, Novella 114, 121, 
188, 143, and 150, are abstracted in the appendix 
to the Epitome found in some manuscripts, and 1 9, 
21, 33, 36, 37, 50, 116, 122, 132, 133, 135, 137, 
139 — 149, 151 — 158, are altogether wanting in 
Julianus. 

Tables exhibiting the correspondence of the No- 
vella in the Corpus Juris with the corresponding 
abstracts in Julianus may be found in Biener, Ges- 
chichte der Novellen , pp. 538-9 ; Savigny’s Zc.il- 
st'hrift , vol. iv. p. 187 ; Hocking, Institutions , pp. 
73 — 75. The first thirty-nine constitutions in the 
Epitome are arranged very irregularly', but the ar- 
rangement from const. 40 to const. Ill is chrono- 
logical, and agrees pretty closely with that of the 
Novella in the Corpus Juris from Nov. 44 to Nov. 
120 . 

Julianus translated from the original Creek, and 
he had before him the Latin text of those Novella 
which were originally published in Latin, lie 
leaves out the inscriptions, verbose prooemia, and 
epilogues, but gives the subscriptions (containing 
the date at the end). The substance of the enact- 
ing pait is given without much abridgment, and the 
Latin style of the author is tolerably clear and pure. 

It may' seem strange that a professor living in a 
country where Creek was the vernacular language, 
at a time when others were translating into ( ,5 reek 
the monuments of Homan legislation, should em- 
ploy himself in composing a Latin Epitome of th 
(ireek Novella. It may' be that his work was 
composed for the benefit of the Italians, who by the 
conquest of the Ostrogoths in a.d. 554 had been 
reduced under the dominion of Justinian, or for 
those western students who frequented the law 
schools of Constantinople and Berytus. There are 
passages in the work (e. g., c. 15. c. 29 — 32) which 
show that it was intended for those who were not 
Creeks. 

Among the cultivators of Roman law in the 
school of Bologna, this Epitome was called Novella, 
Novelfa e, Liber Novellarum. It was probably 
known early in the eleventh century’, before the 
discovery by Imerius of another ancient translation 
of the Noyells, containing 134 constitutions in an 
unabridged form. The glossators were wholly un- 
acquainted with the original Greek Novella. The 
Epitome was perhaps at first regarded os the au- 
thentic work, containing the latest legislation of 
Justinian. Zachariae, indeed, states (Anccdota, p. 
202, citing Ports, Monumenta , vol. iii.), that Ju- 
lianus is quoted as the author of it in the Capitufa 
Inyelheitnensia as early as a. d. 826, and Julianus, 
apostate! and monk, is named by Huguccio in the 
twelfth century (in an unpublished Summa Decre- 
torum) as the author of the Novella ; but the 
greater number of the glossators, though they dili- 
gently studied the Epitome (Ritter, ad ‘Heineecii 
I list . Jur. Civ. vol. i. § 403), appear to have known 
nothing of Julianus. After the Latin translation 
of 134 Novell* was found, it seems at first to have 
shared the name of Novella with the work of Ju- 
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lianus, and its authenticity was for a time doubted 
by Imerius, even after it had received the name of 
authenticum , recognising its authenticity, and dis- 
tinguishing it from the Epitome of Julianus. (Sa- 
vigny, Geschichte des Rom . Rechts im Mittelalier , 
vol. ii. pp. 453 — 466, iv. p. 484.) The Authen- 
ticum , or Versio Vidgata, was now taught in the 
schools, while the Epitome or Novella , though per- 
mitted to be read as a subsidiary source of in- 
struction, so rapidly fell into disuse, that neither 
Fulgosius nor Caccialupi ever saw a copy of it. It 
is commonly believed that the Epitome of Julian 
was re-discovered by the monk Ambrosius Traver- 
sarius, in a. d. 1433, in the library of Victorinus at 
Mantua. The main authority for this statement 
is Suarez, in his Notit. Basil. § 21 ; but there is 
reason to doubt the story, which is not confirmed 
by an extant letter of Ambrosius (Ambrosii Trar 
versarii Cameldunensis Epistolae , vol. i. p. 419, 
Florent. 1759), giving an account of the books 
that he found in the library at Mantua. He men- 
tions a work Joannis Consults de Variis Quaesti- 
onibus , but by this he can scarcely menu the Epi- 
tome, for it seems to have been a Greek book. A 
very elaborate and valuable literary history of the 
Epitome was drawn up by Ilaubold, and inserted 
in the fourth volume of Savigny’s Zeitschrift. As 
an appendix to this paper. Professor Hanel of 
Leipzig has given in the eighth volume of the 
Zeitschrift an accurate enumeration of the known 
existing manuscripts. Though the printed editions 
of the Epitome are numerous, they are scarce, and 
the new edition which Hand is understood to be 
preparing will be an acceptable boon to students of 
Roman law. 

The following are the principal printed editions, 
for the full titles of which the reader is referred to 
the above-mentioned paper of Ilaubold. Transcripts 
of preceding editions of the Epitome hdve from 
time to time been inserted in editions of the Vo- 
Inmen — that is to say, the last volume into which 
the Carpus Juris Civil is was formerly usually di- 
vided, containing the A uthcntkum or Versio Vulgata 
of the Novella, the last three of the twelve books of 
the Code, the Libri Feudorum, &c. 

1. The first printed edition was published in 
8 vo., without name or year, at Lyons in 1512, at 
the end of a collection of the Laws of the Lom- 
bards. The editor was Nic. Boherius. The work, 
which is imperfectly given, is divided into nine 
eollationes. This division, found in several manu- 
scripts, was probably made about the time of Ir* 
nerius, to correspond with the first nine books of 
the Code. The Authenticum was similarly divided 
into nine eollationes. 

2. The Epitome wns next printed at the end of 
the Authentirum, nptid Sennetonios fratres, Lugd. 
1550. In this edition the Epitome, as in many 
manuscripts, is divided into two parts or books, 
and, through a misunderstanding of a manuscript 
inscription, the authorship of the work is attributed 
to an anonymous citizen of Constance. 

3. An independent edition of the Epitome is in- 
serted in the very rare edition of the Volume *, 
apud Ludovicum Pesnot, 8vo. Lugd. 1558. 

4. Next comes the edition of Lud. Miraeus (La 
Mire, whose name appears in the preface), fol. 
Lugduni. 1561. In this edition Julianus is named 
as the author, “ Imp. Justiniani ConsHtutumee, inter- 
pret* Juliana . ." There is a reprint, with a preface 
by Goltzius, 4to. Brugis, 1565. 
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5. The edition of Ant. Augustinus, 8vo. Ilerdae, 
1567, at the end of Augustini Comtitutionum Grae - 
carum Codicis Coltectio. This edition is reprinted, 
with additions, in Augustini Opera , vol. ii. pp. 255 
— 406, fol. Lucae, 1766. 

6. Imp. Justiniani Xovellae Constituliones , jier 
Julianton, anteccssorcm Constant inopolitanum, de 
Graeco translatae. Ex Bibliotheca Petri Pithoei , 
foL Basil. 1576. 

7. Petri et Francisci Pithoei Iciorum Obserrati- 
ones ad Codicem et Xovellas Justiniani Imveratoris 
per Julianum translatas , cura Francisci Desmans , 
fol. Paris, 1689. 

The last-mentioned editions, 6 and 7, are the 
best known and the most complete. They contain 
two short works, called the Dictatum pro Consili - 
arils and the Collectio de Tutor ibus. These had 
been previously printed in Pithou’s first edition of 
the Collutio Legion Mosaicarum et Romanarum 
(entitled Fragnu-nta quaedam Papiniani , Ac. 4to. 
Paris, 1573). In several manuscripts they are 
attributed to Julianus ; but Biener, in his Ilistoria 
A ttthenticarum Cod ici Insertarum. 4 to. Lips. 1807, 
has adduced strong arguments to show that Juli- 
anus was not the author of them. Their Latinity 
is far less pure than that of the Kpitome. It is not 
unlikely, however, that these works, as well as the 
ancient scholia upon the Epitome of Julianus, were J 
written in Grecian Italy during the lifetime of 
Justinian, who in the Dictation is twice styled 
princeps noster, and in the scholia (ed. Miraei, p. 
177) imperalor noster. (Savignv, Geschichte , Ac., 
vol. ii. pp. 195 — 197 ; Biener, in Sa vigny's Zcit- 
schrift, vol. v. pp. 338 — 357 . ) 

A German translation of the Epitome, by I). 
Justin Gobler, was published anonymously, fol. 
Frank. 1566. 

Zachariae ( Anecdo/u , p. 202, Ac.) endeavours to 
identiffftiilianus with the author of a much shorter 
Greek Epitome of the Novells, who is cited in the 
sources of Graeco-Roman law as Anonymus. Ano- 
nymus, like Julianus, seems to have been a pro- 
fessor at Constantinople. Anonymus cites the 
Novells of Justinian in an order which does not 
very considerably differ from that of Julianus. 
Anonymus seems to have been skilled in Latin as 
well as Greek, and was perhaps the author of an 
ancient Latin version of the Greek fragments of 
Modestinus which occur in the Digest. Further, 
there is strong reason to identify the anonymous 
with Enantiophanes ; and Enantiophanes, like 
Julianus, was a disciple of Stephanus. [Enantio- 
phanes.] When Italy, after the invasion of the 
Lombards in a. i>. 568, was rent from the Roman 
empire, Julianus may have turned to writing in 
Greek. Mortreueil ( Histoire de Droit Jigzantin , 
vol. i. pp. *29 3 — 300), who agrees with Zachariae 
in these conjectures, thinks that Julianus was pro- 
bably not an authorised expositor of the law, and 
that none but jurists specially authorised could, 
without a breach of rule, be cited by name. The 
conjecture that Julianus and Anonymus were iden- 
tical is controverted by G. E. Heimbach, in Rich- 
ter’s Kritische Juhrbucher for 1839, p. 970. 

(Winckler, OpusnUa , vol. i. p. 418 ; Biener, 
Geschichte der Novellen , pp. 70 — 84.) [J. T. G.j 

JULIA'NUS (’lovAioWr), a physician of Alex- 
andria, a contemporary of Galen, in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. (Gal. Adv. Julian, c. 1. vol. 
xviii. pt. i. p. 248.) He was a pupil of Apollonius 
of Cyprus (Gal. De Mcth. Med. I 7, vol. x. p.54), 
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and belonged to the sect of the Methodici, and was 
said to have composed forty-eight books against the 
“Aphorisms” of Hippocrates (Adv. Julian. 1. c.). 
The second of these was directed against the second 
Aphorism of the first section, and is confuted in a 
short essay written by Galen with excessive and 
unjustifiable rudeness and asperity. None of his 
writings (which were numerous) are still extant. 
From Galen's mentioning that it was more than 
twenty years since he had met Julianus at Alex- 
andria (De Mcth. Med. p. 53), and that he was 
then still alive, it will appear that Julianus was 
living as late as about the year 180 after 
Christ. (See Littr£'s Hippocrates , vol. i. pp. 
103,114.) [W. A. G.] 

JULIA'NUS, SA'LVIUS, an eminent Roman 
jurist, who flourished under Hadrian and the An- 
tonines. Of his private history' little is known, and 
different opinions have been held as to the place of 
his birth. Many’ of his biographers (as Rivallius, 
Val. Forsterus, Pancirolus, Rutilius, Bertrandus, 
Guil. Grotius) make him a native of Milan (Insu- 
ber Mediolanensis), while the majority of more 
modern writers say that he was born at Hadrume- 
tum, a Phoenician colony on the coast of Africa. 
These opposite opinions are both grounded on a 
passage of Spartianus (Did. Julian, c. 1 ), where 
it is asserted that the paternal grandfather of 
the emperor who ascended the throne after Per- 
tinax came from Mediolanum, and the maternal 
grandfather from liadrumetum. It is well ascer- 
tained that Salvius Julianus the jurist was a ma- 
ternal ancestor of the emperor Didius Julianus, and 
it is probable that, according to the express tes- 
timony of Spartianus (/. t\), the jurist was the 
great-grandfather (frroartts) of the emperor, not, as 
Politianus asserts (Epist. ad Jac. Mode stum ), the 
unde, nor, as Paulus Diaeonus (Hist. Misc. x. 20) 
would make him, the grandfather. Eutropius (viii. 
9) hesitates. “Salvius Julianus,” says he, “ nepos 
vel, secundum Lampridium, pronepos Salvii Juliani, 
qui sub lladriano perpetuum composuit edictum.” 
Zimmem (R. It. G. vol. i. § 91) agrees with 
Paulus Diaeonus. Many mistakes have been com- 
mitted, from the confusion of the jurist with others 
of the same name and family. For example, Au- 
relius Victor, if his text be not interpolated (l)e 
Cues. 19), confounds the jurist with the emperor, 
who, like his ancestor, was distinguished on account 
of his legal acquirements. And this mistake of 
Aurelius Victor misled the celebrated Hugo Gro- 
tius (Ftorum Sparsio , p. 78, ed. Amst. 1643). It 
is therefore historically important to establish cor- 
rectly the genealogy of the family. 

This investigation was undertaken by Casaubon 
(ad Spartiani Did. Jidian. 1, in Historiae Augustae 
Scriptores), and was subsequently pursued, with 
the aid of two inscriptions, by Reincsius (Tar. 
Led. iii. 2, p. 344 ; Gruter. Into. p. xviii. 2, 10, 
p. 459), who was followed by Christ, ad. Ruperti 
(Animad. in Enchirid. Pomponit , p. 473, inserted 
in the useful collection of Uhlus, entitled Opuscula 
ad Il'istoriam Juris pertinentia , p. 215). The 
labours of former inquirers were reviewed by 
Heineccius, whose elaborate researches have ex- 
plored every source of information concerning the 
jurist Julianus. We subjoin tables of the gene- 
alogy of the family, so far as may be useful to 
illustrate the relationships of persons with whom 
the jurist hns been confounded. These tables are 
constructed according to the view which, upon 
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comparison of authorities, appears to us by far the 
most probable — 

(A) Paternal line of the Emperor Didius Julianas . 
Didius Severn a, 

Insuber Me- 
diolanensis. 

I 

Didius Severus. 

Petronius Didius Severus, 
married Aemilia Clara, 
grand-daughter of the 
jurist Julianus. [See 

(B)]. 


M. Didius Salvius 
Julianus Severus 
Augustus, emperor, 
married Manlia 
Scantilla. 

Didia Clara Augusta, 
destined for her 
cousin, the son of 
Didius Proculus, 
but married to Cor- 
nelius Repcntinus. 

(B) Maternal line of the Emperor Didius Julianus. 
Salvius Julianus, the jurist, 
Iladrumetinus, Afer. 

I 

M. Salvius Julianus, by Dion 
Cassius wrongly named Ser- 
ving, consul a. o. 1 75, put to 
death by Commodus about 
A. D. 1 (lit, by many bio- 
graphers confounded with 
the jurist. 


Didius Proculus. 

A son, to whom 
Didia Clara was 
betrothed. 


Aemilia Clara, married 
Petronius Didius 
Severus, father of 
the emperor. [See 
(A)]. 


Salvius Julianus, uncle 
of the emperor, be- 
trpthed to the daugh- 
ter of the jurist 
Taruntenus Patcrnus, 
has been sometimes 
confounded with the 
jurist Julianus. 


It appears from Spartianus, that the emperor had 
a brother, Numius Albinus, and from an inscription 
in Gruter {Inscr. p. 459, 2), it hns been thought 
that Numius Albinus was the son of a Vibia Salvia 
Varia. Hence Reincsius conjectures that the Vi- 
bia of the inscription and the Aemilia Clara of 
Spartianus are the same person, while Heineccius 
supposes that Numius Albinus was called the bro- 
ther of the emperor, though he hod neither the 
same father nor the same mother, as being the son 
by a former husband of a former tvife of the em- 
peror's father. According to Heineccius, one Nu- 
mius and Vibia were the parents of Numius Albi- 
nus ; then, after the death of Numius the father, 
Petronius Didius and Vibia were the parents of 
Didius Proculus ; then, after the death of Vibia, 
Petronius Didius and Aemilia Clara were the pa- 
rents of the emperor. 


Julianus was bom about the year a. d. 100, 
after Trajan had become emperor. This is inferred 
from the date of his labours on the Edict, which, 
according to Eusebius, were undertaken about A. d. 
1 32, when he was probably praetor. At this pe- 
riod the leges annates were strictly observed, and 
the regular age for the praetorship was about thirty. 
(Plin. Ep. vii. 30 ; Dion Cass. lii. p. 479.) He 
is the first jurist named in the Florentine Index to 
the Digest, though there are fragments in that work 
from nine jurists of earlier date, and, though he 
was not the last of the Sabinians, he is the last 
jurist named by his contemporary Pomponius in 
the fragment De Origins Juris (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2). 
That he flourished under Antoninus Pius, and sur- 
vived that emperor, may be collected from several 
passages in the Digest. (Dig. 4. tit. 2. s. 18 ; Dig. 
3. tit. 5. s. 6.) In Dig. 37. tit 14. s. 17, the Divi 
Fratrcs, Antoninus Marcus and Lucius Verus, call 
him their friend , a designation ordinarily given by 
the emperors to living members of their council. 
By many it has been supposed that he lived to a 
great age, from a misunderstanding of Dig. 40. tit. 
5. s. 19. In that passage, the person who speaks 
of having attained his 73th year, and of being de- 
sirous to gain information, though he had one foot 
in the grave, is not Julianus, but the client who 
seeks his opinion. 

In Dig. 40. tit. 2. s. 5, he speaks of Javolenus 
as his praeceptor. It was usual to manumit slaves 
before praetors and consuls, when they held their 
levees. Whether the magistrate could manumit his 
own slaves at his own levee was doubted. Julianus 
says that he remembered Javolenus having done so 
in Africa and Syria, that he followed his praeceptor’a 
example in his own praetorship and consulship, and 
recommended other praetors who consulted him to 
act in the same manner. It thus appeaij|>that he 
was consul, and Spartianus says that he was prae- 
fectus urbi, and twice consul, but his name does not 
appear in the Fasti among the consules ordinarii. 
lie was in Egypt when Serapias, the Alexandrian 
woman who produced five children at a birth, was 
in Rome. (Dig. 46. tit. 3. s. 46.) Pancirolus and 
others, from supposing the jurist to be referred to 
in passages of the Digest (e. g. Dig. 48. tit. 3. s. 
12) which probably' relate to other Salvii, have 
conferred upon him various provincial governments. 
The time of his death is uncertain, but it appears 
that he was buried in the Via Lavicana, for Spar- 
tianus (Julian, c. ult.) says that the body of the 
emperor was deposited in the monument of his 
proavus. 

It was under Hadrian that he chiefly' signalised 
himself. That emperor was accustomed, when he 
presided at trials, to have the advice and assistance 
not only of his friends and officers of state, but of 
jurists approved by the senate. Among the most 
eminent of this legal council were Juventius Cel sub, 
Salviu8 Julianus, and Neratius Priscus. (Spart. 
I/adr.) By the order of Hadrian, he collected 
and arranged the clauses which the praetors were 
accustomed to insert in their annual edict, and ap- 
pears to have condensed his materials, and to have 
omitted antiquated provisions. The exact nature 
and extent of this reformation of the Edict is one 
of the most obscure and disputed questions in the 
history of the Roman law. Some legal historians 
look upon it as a most important change, and sup- 
pose that the power of departing from the Edict by 
additions or modified clauses was now taken away 
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from the magistrates. Other writers* especially serlim perpeiuo, Kilon. 1830; Hugo, R.E.G, p. 
Hugo* seem disposed to reduce the dimensions of 795 ; Puchta, Tnstitutionen, vol. L § 114.) 
the change within the narrowest compact. The In the Roman law there was a form of proceed- 
direct testimony of ancient writers upon this sub- ing, called the Interdictum Salvianum, by which a 
ject is scanty* In Const. Aibwutv, § 18* and landlord might obtain possession of goods of his 
Const. Tania, § 18, is contained the most detailed tenant, which had been pledged as a security for 
information we possess. From these parallel pas- the payment of the rent. (Gaius, iv. 147.) Cujas 
sages, it appears that in the body of the reformed suspected that Julianus the jurist was the author 
Edict, and in the decree of the senate which ac- of the Interdicturo Salvianum, and in this conjec- 
companied it, there was an enactment, that any ture was followed by Mt-nage ( Atnocn . Jur. c. ‘24), 
case not provided for might be ruled cy pres by but, ns Bynkershoeck has shown ( Ofmrv . Jur. 
the emperor and his magistrates. In Const. Tania, Horn. i. 24), the Interdictum Salvianum is probably 
§. 18, Julianus is styled by Justinian Ley u m et of much earlier date than the reign of Hadrian. It 
Edicti perpetui subtilissimus Conditor, whence it is commented upon by Julianus as an established 
may perhaps be inferred that Julianus not only form of proceeding, which had been extended by 
arranged the Edict, but collected the Constitutions equitable construction to cases not originally con- 
of emperors, which are often designated, by the word templated ( interdictum utile), and he does not use 
Leyes. He introduced a new clause of his own a single expression to render it likely that he him- 
into the Edict (Dig. 37. tit. 8, s, 3). Paeauius, a self introduced or invented it. (Dig. 43, tit. 33. 
contemporary of Justinian, in his Metaphrasis of s. 1.) 

Eutropius (viii. 9, Paeauius, H. if), says that the Pomponius enumerates Abumus Valens, Tuscia- 
new Edict was called the Edict of Hadrian, or, in nus, and Julianus, as the successors of Javolenus in 
Latin, the Edictum Perpetuum. The Kdictum of the leadership of the Subinian school of jurists. The 
Hadrian, mentioned in Cod. x. tit. 39. s. 7* was addiction of Julianus to the tenets of his school is 
probably a special proclamation of that emperor, clear, from many passages in his remains, but he was 
distinct from the Edict we are treating of. The not an undeviating adherent. Thus, in Dig. 43. tit. 
name perpetuum edictum was given in early times 24. s. 11. § 12, he ditfers from Cassius ; and in 
to the praetor’s annual edicts, intended as the rule | Dig, 40. tit. 4. s. 57, Gaius observes that his opi- 
of ordinary practice, as distinguished from special irion is inconsistent with the principles of Cassius 
proclamations — to * id quod jurisdiction is jierpetme and Sabinus. 

causa , non quod prout res incidit, in albo proposi- : He was a voluminous legal writer, and a very 
turn erat " (Dig. 2. tit. 1, s. 7) ; but, after the re- able reasoner upon legal subjects. His style is 
form of Hadrian, the epithet perpetuum seems to asy and clear, and, though it has often been said 
have acquired new force. Though all the great that his language abounds in Graecisms, not ono 
principles of the Jus Honorarium were settled ias been pointed out, except the use of the word 
before the end of the republic, though the Edict manifestos , in such an expression as “ Manifestus 
had long assumed an approach to permanence, not ;st dotem relegosse,” (Dig. 33. tit. 4. s. 3.) His 
only in matter but in form (for the earlier writers ipinion was highly valued by contemporary and 
upon the Edict appear to follow the same order succeeding jurists, who constantly cite him with 
with those who wrote after Hadrian), the new approbation, and some of whom appear to hnvo 
edictum perpetuum was manifestly endowed with j consulted him personally on difficult questions, 
an additional authority, which, if it did not pro- ( Vat. Fray. 77, Dig. 37. tit. 5. s. 6, Dig. 30. tit. 1. 
elude the future exercise of the jus edicendi in s. 39.) lie is one of those foremost jurists whose 
magistrates, must have practically restricted it to names aro mentioned by way of example in the 
cases not provided for in the compilation of Juli- citation-law of Valentinian III. (Cod, Theod. t. 
anus. In a manuscript at Florence (Cod. Laurent, tit. 4. s. 3.) His authority is cited by emperors 
Pint. lxxx. cod. 6) of a Graeco- Roman Epitome of in their Constitutions as by Leo and Anthemius iu 
Law of the tenth century, Hadrian is said to have Cod. 6. tit. 61. s. 5, and by Justinian in Cod. 4. 
associated Servius Cornelius with Julianus in the tit. 5. s. 10, Cod. 2. tit. 19. s. 24, Cod. 3. tit. 33. 
task of consolidation and arrangement ; but the «. 15, Nov. 74 pr. About 457 extracts from his 
djfo. Graeco- Roman jurists are very unsafe authorities works are inserted in the Digest. In Hummers 
in matters of history, and the author of the cited Falinyrnesia these fragments occupy ninety pages. 
Epitome may have been led to mention a Cornelius He is more often cited by other jurists than any 
in connection with the Edict, from having heard of legal writer, except Ulpian, Paulus, and Papinian, 
the lex Cornelia (proposed by the tribune C. Cor- and he is commonly named without special refers 
nelius in b.c. 67), by which it was enacted w ut enceto the passage where his opinion is contained, 
praeteres ex edictis suis perpetuis jus dice rent/’ Volusius Maecianus and Terentius Clemens both 
[C. Cor NX li us ; Corneliis, Herviuh.J The call him Julianus nosier (Dig. 35. tit. 1. s. 85, Dig. 
other early writers who mention the labours of Ju- 28. tit. 6. s. 6), perhaps as his pupils, or perhaps 
lianas on the Edict are Aurelius Victor (de Cues, as his associates in the imperial council. In the 
19), Eusebius {Chron. ad A.u.c. 884, n. 2147), and fragments of Afrieanus there appears to be such a 
Paulus Diaconus (Hist. Misc. x, 20). How far constant reference to the opinions of Julianus, that 
the reform affected the edict of the praetor pere- Afrieanus is generally supposed to have been his 
grinus (which was in the main similar to that of pupil. 

the praetor urbanus) and the edict of the aediles The following are the titles of his works:— 

(which seems subsequently to have been treated of 1. Diyestorum Libri XC. It was perhaps this 

as an appendage to the praetor's edict, Pauli Sen- title which led Matthaeus Blastares, in the preface 
tentiae, i. tit. 15. s. 2), there are not sufficient data to his Syntagma, to the blunder of attributing the 
to determine. (F. A. Biener, de Salvii Juliani in Digest of Justinian to Hadrian. By some the vo- 
edicto praetoris mentis rite aestumandis , 4 to. Lips, luminous Digest of Julianus has been confounded 
1809 { Francke, de Edicto praetoris urbani, prae- with the reformed Edict, which was comprised in a 
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single book. The Digesta, like other works of other 
• jurists bearing the some title, appears to hare been 
a system of Roman law, following the arrangement 
of the Edict, and compiled from the commentators 
on the text of the Edict. In Julian's Digest, the 
actual words of the Edict seem to have been in- 
serted and interpreted. The work cited in Dig. 3. 
tit. 2. s. 1, as Julian us, libro 1° ad Edictum, is 
perhaps no other than the Digesta of Julianus, but 
the reading of the Florentine MS. is doubtful, and 
it is very likely that Ulpianus ought to be sub- 
stituted for Julianus. In Dig. 1. tit. 3. s. 32, the 
94th book of the Digesta is cited, but here there is 
undoubtedly an error in the reading of Ixxxxiiii. 
in place of Ixxxiiii. Indeed, L. T, Gronovius as- 
serts that the fourth x in the Florentine manuscript 
is not from the first hand. The Digesta was an- 
notated by the Proculeian Ulpius Marcellus, one of 
the very few jurists who seem more disposed, 
whenever it is practicable, to censure than to praise 
Julianus ; hence Cujas remarks (Obs. xiii. 35) that 
there can scarcely be a stronger proof of the cor- 
rectness of an opinion than the agreement of Mar- 
cellus and Julianus. Another critic was found in 
Mauricianus (Dig. 2. tit. 1 4. s. 7. § 2, and Dig. 7. 
tit. 1. s. 25. § 1). Cervidius Scaevola (Dig. 2. tit. 
14. s. 54, Dig. 18, tit. 8. s. 10) was a less unfavour- 
able annotator. The fragment in Dig. 4. tit. 2. s. 
11, is inscribed “ Paulus lib. iv. Juliani Digest- 
orum notat,” and there is a similar inscription in 
Dig. 18. tit. 5. s. 4, but there is no mention in the 
Florentine Index of any special work of Paulus 
upon Julianus. There are 376 extracts from the 
Digesta of Julianus in the Digest of Justinian. In 
modem times, the celebrated Cujas wrote lectures 
on the Digesta of Julianus. (Juc. Cu jacii Rccitati- 
ones solemnes ad Salvii Juliani librots Digcstorum , 
Opera, vol. i.) 

2, Ad Mitticium. or Ex Alinicio. or A pud At ini 
cium Libri Vi. In these various ways is this work 
named in the Florentine Index and the inscriptions 
of the Fragments. [Fkkox.] This was a com- 
mentary upon some work of Minicius Natalis, who 
lived under Vespasian and Trajan. It appears to 
follow the arrangement not of the Edict, but of the 
Libri Juris Civitis of Sabinas. Of the forty frag- 
ments in the Digest, those from the first and second 
book relate to testaments, bonorum possessiones, 
legacies, and fidei-commissa ; those from the third, 
to the patria potestas and the power of the do- 
minus ; those from the fourth, to loans and con- 
tracts ; those from the to marriage, tutela, 
acquiring pessession, &c. ; thbse from the sixth, to 
interdicts and procedure. In Dig. 19. tit. 1. s. 11. 
§ 15, Ulpian appears to cite the tenth book, but 
the reading ought probably to be altered from x 
to v, 

8. Ad Urmium Libri IV. A commentary upon 
some work of Urseius Ferox. From the forty-two 
extracts in the Digest, it appears that Julianus in 
this treatise followed the series of the books of 
Sabinus. 

4. De Ambiguitatibua Lifter Singulars, From 
this work there are four extracts in the Digest. It 
explained the legal sense of ambiguous words, and 
the rules of interpretation to be applied to obscure 
expressions in wills and contracts. 

These are all the ascertained works of Julianus. 
That Julianus wrote upon Sextus has by some 
been inferred from the expression “ Juliano ex 
Sexto placuit " in Gaius, ii. 218, compared with 
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Fragmenta Vaticana, § 88. „ Bertrandus, front* a 
misunderstanding of the expression “ tractatu pro- 
posito ” in Cod. 6. tit. 60. s. 5, imagined that he 
wrote a special treatise, De Doiali Praedio. 

(Manage, Amoen. Jurw y 24 ; Guil. Grotius, de 
Vit. Ictorum , it 6. § 1 ; Strauchius, Vitae aliquot 
Ictorum , Num. 1 ; Neuber, Die juristischen Klas- 
sikt>r % pp. 183 — 208. Above all, Ileineccius, de 
Ralvio Juliano , Ictorum sua aetaie Coryphaeo , Op. 
vol. ii. pp. 798 — 818 ; Ilistoria Edictorum Edicti- 
que perpetui, ii. 3, Op. vol. vii. sect. 2, pp. 196 — 
261.) [J. T. G.] 

JU'LIUS, was ordained bishop of Rome, as the 
successor of Mark, on the 6th of February, a. d. 
337, a short time before the period when the per- 
secution against Athanasius was most fiercely 
revived in consequence of the permission accorded 
to him by Constantinus, Constantius, and Constans 
to quit Treves, where he had been living in exile, 
and return to Alexandria. Julius, who desired to 
be considered the arbiter of the dispute, invited 
both parties to appear before a council summoned 
to meet at Rome in the month of June, 34], a 
proposal gladly accepted by Athanasius, but evaded 
by his opponents. The cause of the former having 
been fully investigated before this assembly, he 
and his adherents were declared guiltless of all the 
crimes with which they had been charged, and 
were restored to the full exercise of all their 
rights, — a decision confirmed by the synod of Sar- 
dica, held a. d. 347, by permission of Constantius 
.at the solicitation of Constans, in the proceedings 
of which the Arian dignitaries refused to take any 
share, because the bishops whom they had con- 
demned were not excluded. Throughout the 
struggle, the prelates of the Western churches, in 
their eagerness for victory, made many most im- 
portant admissions with regard to the authority of 
the Roman see, admissions which were carefully 
noted, and at a subsequent period turned to the 
best account. Julius died on the 12th of April, 
a. i). 352, after having occupied the papal chair 
for upwards of fifteen years. 

Many epistles of this pope connected with the 
Athanasian controversy have perished ; but two, 
unquestionably genuine, are still extant, written in 
Greek, one addressed to the inhabitants of Antioch 
in 342, the other to the Alexandrians in 349, both 
preserved in the Apologia contra Arianos of 
Athannsius. They will be found also in the 
Episto/ae Pontificum Itomanorum of Coustant (fol. | 
Par. 1721), p. 350, p. 399, and Append, p, 69, 
with notes and illustrative pieces ; and in the 
Ilibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol. v. (fol. Venet. 
1769), p.3. 

The letters Ad Diongsium Alcxandrinum ; Ad 
Docum t Ad Cgrillum Alexandrinwn , on* topics 
connected with the Incarnation ; fragments of a 
Sermo de IIomousio y several Decreta y and various 
other tracts collected in the compilation of Cou- 
stnnt, Append, p. 69, all of which have at different 
periods been ascribed to Julius, are now univer- 
sally admitted to be the work of other hands, 
many of them being foigeries by the Eutycbians. 

(See Du Pin, Ecclesiastical History of the Fourth 
Century ; Schonemann, Biblioth . Patrum Lai. vol. 
i. cap. 4. $ 3 ; Balir, Geschicht. der Rom. Littered. 
Suppl. Band. Ilte Abtheil. § 61.) • (W. R.] 

JU'LIUS AFRICA'N US. [Africans.] 
JU'LIUS AGRI'COLA. [Agricola. j 
JU'LIUS A'QUILA. [Aquila.] 
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tfU'LIUS ATERJA'NUS. [Atkrianus.] JU'LIUS VINDEX. [Vindix.] 

JU'LIUS AUSO'NIUS. [Ausonius.] JU'LUS, the eldest son of Ascamns, who 

JU'LIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] claimed the government of Latium, but was obliged 

‘ JU'LIUS BRIGA'NTICUS. [Briganticus.] to give it up to his brother Silvius, and received 

JU'LIUS BURDO. [Burdo.] a compensation in the form of a priestly office. 

JU'LIUS CALE'NUS. [Calenus.] (Dionys. i. 70 ; Liv. i. 2.) According to the 

JU'LIUS CA'LIDUS. [Calidus.J author of De Grig. Gent. Rom. 15, the Latins be- 

JU'LIUS CALLISTUS. [Callistus.] lieved that Ascanius was identical with Julus, and 

JU'LIUS CALVASTER. [Calvaster.] that out of gratitude they not only described him 

JU'LIUS CAN US. [Can us.] as a son of Jupiter, but also called him Johns, and 

JU'LIUS CAPITOLI'N US. [Capitolinus.] afterwards Julus. It is at any rate not impossible 

JU'LIUS CARUS. [Carus.] that Julus may be a diminutive of Dius. The 

JU'LIUS CELSUS. [Celsus.] Roman Julia gens traced their origin to this 

JU'LIUS CEREA'LIS. [Cerealis.] Julus. [Julia Gens.] [L. S.] 

JU'LIUS CIVI'LIS. [Civil is, p. 750, b. note.] JULUS, the name of an ancient patrician family 


JU'LIUS CLA'SSICUS. [Classicus.] 
JU'LIUS CLAU'DIUS. [Claudius, p. 778, 
a.] 

JU'LIUS CO'TTIUS. [Cottius.] 

JU'LIUS CRISPUS. [Crispus, p. 892, a.] 
JU'LIUS DENSUS. [Densus.] 

JU'LIUS DIOCLES. [Diocles.] 

JU'LIUS EXSUPERANTIUS. [Exsuper- 

ANTIUS.j 

JU'LIUS FEROX. [Ferox, Urskius.] 
JU'LIUS Fl'RMICUS MATE RN US. [Fir- 

MICITS.] 

JU'LIUS FLORTJS. [Florus.] 

JU'LIUS FRONTI'NUS. [Froxtinus.] 
JU'LIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 

JU'LIUS GABINIA'NUS. [Gabinianus.] 
JU'LIUS GALLI E'NUS. [Gallienus.] 
JU'LIUS GRAECI'NUS. [Graecinus.] 
JU'LIUS GRANIA'NUS. [Granianus.] 
JU LIUS GRATUS. [Fronto, Julius.] 
JU'LIUS HYGI'NUS. [Hyginus.] 
JU'LIUS LEO'NIDES. [Leonides.] 
JU'LIUS MA'RATHUS. [Marathus.] 
JU'LIUS MARTIA'LFS. [Martialis.] 
JU'LIUS MODESTUS. [Modkstus.] 
JU'LIUS MONTAN US. [Montands.]- 
JU'LIUS NASO. [Naso.] 

JU'LIUS O'BSEQUENS. [Obseqdens.] 
JU'LIUS PARIS. [Paris.] 

JU'LIUS PAULLUS. [Padllds.] 
JU'LIUS PELIGNUS. [Pelignus.] 
JU'LIUS PHILIPPUS. [Philippi:*] 
JU'LIUS PLA'CIDUS. [Plauidus.] 

• JU'LIUS POLLUX. [Poli.dx.] 

JU'LIUS POLYA KNUS. [Polyabndk.] 
JU'LIUS PO ST UM US. [Postumuh.] 
JU'LIUS PRISCUS. [Priscds.] 

JU'LIUS JROMA'NUS. [Romani s.] 
JU'LIUS RUFINIA'NIJS. [Rufinianus.] 
JU'LIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

JU'LIUS SABI'NIJS. [Sabinus.] 

JU'LIUS SACROVIR. [Sacrovir.] 
JU'LIUS SECUNDUS. [Secundus.] 
JU'LIUS SERVIA'NUS. [Srrvianus.] 
JU'LIUS SEVERIA'NIJS. [Severianos.] 
JU'LIUS SEVE'RIJS. [Severus.] 

JU'LIUS SOLI'NUS. [Solinus.J 
JU'LIUS SOLON. [Solon.] 

JU'LIUS SPERA'TUS. [Spkratus.] 
JU'LIUS TITIA'NUS. [Titianus.] 
JU'LIUS TUTOR. [Tutor.] 

JU'LIUS VALF/RIUS. [Valerius ] 
JU'LIUS VERUS MAXIMI'NUS. [Max- 
iminus.] 1 , 

JU'LIUS VKSTI'NUS. [Vestinus ] 
JU'LIUS VICTOR. [Victor.] 


of the Julia gens, which obtained the highest dig- 
nities in the early times of the republic. 

1. C. Julius, L. f., Julus, consul in b.c. 489 
with P. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus, in whose 
consulship the Volscians under Coriolanus com- 
menced war against Rome. (Dionys. viii. 1.) Livy 
omits the consuls of this year altogether. 

2. C. Julius, C. f. L. n., Julus, son of No. 1, 
consul in n. u. 482 with Q. Fabius Vibulanus, was 
elected to the office in consequence of an agreement 
between the two parties in the state, who, after 
the most violent opposition in the consular oomitia, 
had at length consented that C. Julius should be 
chosen as the popular, and Fabius as the aristocra- 
tical candidate. Such is the account of Dionysius; 
but Livy merely says that the discord in the state 
was as violent this year as previously. The consuls 
marched against the Veientes ; but as the enemy 
did not appear in the field, they returned to 
Rome, after only laying waste the Veientine terri- 
tory. (Dionys. viii. 90, 91; Liv. ii. 43.) 

This C. Julius was a member of the first decem- 
virate, b. c. 451, and it is recorded as an instance 
of the moderation of the first decemvirs, that, 
though there was no appeal from their sentence, 
Julius, notwithstanding, accused before the people 
in the comitia centuriata P. Scstius, a man of. patri- 
cian rank, in whose house the corpse of a murdered 
person had been found, when he might have himself 
passed sentence upon the criminal. (Liv. Hi. 33 ; 
Cic. de Rep. ii. 36 ; Dionys. x. 56; Diod. xii. 23.) 
C. Julius is again mentioned in B.c. 449, as one of 
the three consulars who were sent by the senate to 
the plebeians when they had risen in arms against 
the second decemvirate, and were encamped upon 
the Aventinc. (Liv. Hi. 50 ; Ascon. in dc. Cornel . 
p. 77, ed. Baiter.) W** ' 

3. Vopiscus JuLml, C. p. L. n., Julus, son of 
No. 1 , and brother of No. 2, was eonsttl with L. 
Aemilius Mamercus in b. c. 473. Livy (ii. 54.) 
mentions Opiter Verginius as the colleague of 
Aemilius, but says that he had (bund in some 
annals the name of Vopiscus Julius in place of 
Verginius. There were great civil commotions at 
Rome in this year. First came the murder of the 
tribune Genucius, and the consequent excitement ; 
and since the consuls, flushed with this victory, ae 
they deemed it, over the people, pressed the levy 
of troops with more than usual rigour, and among 
other acts of oppression attempted to compel one 
Volero Publilius to serve as a common soldier, 
though he had previously held the rank of centu- 
rion, the people at length became so indignant, 
that they rose against the consuls, and drove them 
out of the forum. (Liv. ii. 54, 55 ; Dionys. is. 
37—41 ; Diod. xi, 65 ; Flor. i. 22.) 
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4; C. Juliui^Q. f. C. n., JuLus^son of No. 2, 
wu conapLin B. c, 447* with M. Geganiui Mace- 
rinus, and again in b. o. 435, with L. Verginiue 
Tri costas, . In the latter jear.Rome was visited 
with such a grievous pestilence, that not only were, 
the Romans unable to marcLnut of their own ter* 
ritory to .devastate the enemjrs, but even offered 
no opposition to the Fidenates and Veientes, who 
advanced almost up to the Colline gate. While 
Julius manned the walls, his colleague consulted 
the senate, and eventually named a dictator. (Liv. 
iii. 65, iv, 21 ; Diod. xii. 29, 49.) According to 
Licinius Macer, Julius was elected consul for the 
third time in the following year, with his colleague 
of the preceding. Other accounts mentioned other 
persons as the consuls ; and others again gave 
consular tribunes this year. (Liv. iv. 23.) 

5* L. Julius, Vop. f. C. n., Julus, son of 
No. 3, one of the three consular tribunes in b. c. 
438. (Liv. iv. 16; Diod. xii. 38.) He was ma- 
gister equitum in b. c. 431 to the dictator, A. Pos- 
tumius Tubertus, who left him and the consul for 
the year, C. Julius Mento, in charge of the city, 
while he marched against the Aequians and Vol- 
scians. (Liv. iv. 26, 27 ; Diod. xii. 64, who places 
the dictatorship in the preceding year.) In the 
following year, b. c. 430, L. Julius (erroneously 
called by Cicero C. Julius) was consul with C. 
Papirius Crassus. Having learnt from the treachery 
of one of the tribunes, that the latter intended to 
bring forward a law ( which was much wished for by 
the people, imposing a.pecuniary line instead of the 
one in cattle, which had been fixed by the Aternia 
Tarpeia lex., b. c. 454, the consuls anticipated their 
purpose, and proposed a law by which a small sum 
of money was to be paid in place of each head of 
cattle ( multarum aestimatio). This law was occa- 
sioned, according to Cicero, by the censors, L. 
Papirius and P. Pinarius, having, through the in- 
fliction of fines, deprived private persons of an im- 
mense quantity of cattle, and brought them into 
the possession of the state. (Liv. iv. 30 ; Diod. 
xii. 72 ; Cic. de Rep. ii. 35; Niebuhr, Iiom. Iliet. 
vol ii. note 690.) 

6. Sxx. Julius Julus, consular tribune in b. c. 
424, with three colleagues. (Liv. iv. 35 ; Diod. 
xii. 82.) 

7. C. Julius, L. f. V op. n., Julus grandson 
of Na 3, consular tribune in b.c. 408, with two 
colleagues, and again in b. c. 405, with five col- 
leagues In the former year he and his colleague, 
Cornelius 'Cossus, vehementljftppposed the nominn 
tion of a dictator ; and in IK latter year he took 
part with, his colleagues in the commencement of 
the siege of Veii. (Liv. iv. 56, 61; Diod. xiii. 
104, xiv. 17.) <• He was censor in b. c. 393, and 
died in his year of office. (Liv. v. 31, ix. 34; Plut. 
CamiU. 14.) 

8. L. Julius Julus, consular tribune in b. c. 
403, with five colleagues, according to the Capito- 
lina Fasti. Diodorus mentions only five tribunes 
but Livy increases the number to eight. Six is 
probably Use leal ntfmber, to which Livy has added 
the twe censors. The consular tribunes of this year 
cantiittted the siege against Veil during the winter. 
(Liv. ▼. 1, 2; Diod. xiv. 35.) 

0, L. Julius, L. r.« Vop. n., Julus the son of 
No.fi; afid the grandson of No. 3, consular tribune 
in a« e. 401, with five colleagues and a second time 
inxa,.c.^fi97i with the same dumber of colleagues. 

In the former of these two yearn the consular 
vol. ii. 
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I tribunes entered upon their office on the kalends* of 
I October instead of the ides of December, which 
was the usual time, in consequence of a defeat sus- 
tained by their predecessors before Veii ; and their 
own year of office was distinguished by the number 
of foreign wars and civil broils. In the latter year 
Julius, with his colleagus Postumius, fell, upon the 
Tarquinienses, who had made a plundering inroad 
into the Roman territory, and stripped them of the 
booty they had gained. (Liv. v. 9, 10, 16 ; Diod. 
xiv. 44, 85.) 

10. L. Julius Julus, consular tribune in b. c. 
388, with five colleagues; and a second time in 
b. c. 37 9, with seven colleagues. (Liv. vi. 4,30.; 
Diod. xv. 23, 51.) 

11. C. J ulw8 Julus, was nominated dictator 
in b. c. 352, under pretence of an apprehended war 
with the Etruscans, but in reality to carry the 
election of two patricians in the consular ’comitia, 
in violation of the Licinian law. (Liv. vii. 21.) 

JULUS ANTO'NIUS. [Antonius, No. 19.} 

J UNCUS, a Greek philosopher, (ram whose 
treatise “ On Old Age ” (wept T^pwr) considerable 
extracts are made by Stobaeus, but of whose life 
and age we know nothing. The work was in the 
form of a dialogue, and the writer appears to have 
been a Platonic philosopher. (Stobaeus, Florileg. 
tit. 115. § 26, 116. $ 49, 117. $ 9, 121. § 35, ed. 
Gaisford.) 

Tacitus (Ann. xi. 35) speaks of a Roman senator, 
Juncus Vergilianus, who was put to death in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius: but perhaps we 
should read Junius instead of Juncus. 

JIJ’NIA. 1. The wife of C. Marcellus, the 
augur, and the mother of C. Marcellus, who was 
consul in b. c. 50. She is mentioned with great 
respect by Cicero in his congratulatory letters to her 
son and husband upon the election of the former to 
the consulship. (Cic. ad Fain. xv. 7, 8.) 

2. The daughter of Scrvilia and D. Junius Si- 
lanus, consul in b.c. 62. She was also the half- 
sister of M. Junius Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, 
who was the son of Servilia by her first husband, 
M. Junius Brutus, tribune of the plebs in B. c. 83. 
Junia was married to M. Lepidus, subsequently the 
triumvir. When Cicero was in Cilicia, in b. c. 50, he 
was told that she was not faithful to Lepidus : he 
speaks of her portrait being found among the chat- 
tels of the debauchee P. Vedius, and expresses his 
surprise at her brother and husband taking no 
notice of her conduct. He afterwards speaks of her , 3 
in one of the Philippics in terms of praise ( proba - 
tmima uxor). She seems, at all events, to have 
won the affections of her husband ; and when she 
became involved in the conspiracy formed by her 
son Lepidus against the life of Octavian, after the ’ 
battle of Actium, her husband offered to become 
security for her. (Cic. ad Att. vi. 1, xiv. 6, PhU. 
xiii. 4; Veil. Pat. ii. 88; Appian, B. C. iv. 50.) 

3. J uni a. Tkktia, or Tbrtulla, own sister of 
the preceding, and consequently half-sister of M. 
Brutus. The enemies of the dictator, Caesar, 
spread abroad the report that her mother, Servilia, 
had introduced her to Caesar's favour. When -aba 
herself became advanced in years. Tertia was the' 
wife of 0. Cassius, one of Caesar's murderers ; but 
she survived her husband a long while, for the did 
not die till the sixty-fourth year after the battle of 
Philippi, a. d. 22, under the reign of Tiberius. 
Her property was very huge ; bat though she left . 
legacies to almost all the great men of Rome, she 
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parsed over the emperor Tiberius. He did not, 
however, resent the slight, but allowed her funeral 
to be celebrated with all the usual honours : the 
ancestral images of twenty illustrious houses were 
carried before her bier ; 44 but Cassius and Brutus, 4 * 
says the historian, 44 shone before all the others, 
from the fact that their statues were not seen.” 
(Suet. Caes. 50; Macrob. Sat. ii. 2 ; Cic. ad Att. 
xiv. 20, xv. 11 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 76.) 

JU'NTA CALVTNA. [Calvina.] 

JU'NIA SILA'NA. [Silana.] 

JlfNIA TORQUA'TA. [Torquata.] 

JU'NIA GENS, one of the most celebrated of 
the Roman gentes, was in all probability originally 
patrician, as we can hardly conceive that the first 
consul, L. Junius Brutus, connected as he was with 
the family of the Tarquins, could have been a 
plebeian, although the latter hypothesis is main- 
tained by Niebuhr. But however this may be, it 
is certain that, with the exception of the first consul 
and his sons, all the other members of the gens were 
plebeians. [Brutus.] The family names and sur- 
names which occur in the time of the republic are, 
Brutus, Bubulcus, Gracchanus, Norbanus, 
Paciaecus, Pennus, Pera, Pullus, Silanus: 
the few who are mentioned without any cognomen 
are given below, under J uni us. Many j unii appear 
under the empire with other surnames than those 
mentioned above, but of course they cannot be re- 
garded as any part of the real Junia gens : of these 
an alphabetical list is likewise given below. 

JU'NIUS, 1 .Q. Junius, one of the tribunes 
of the plebs in b. c. 315, who endeavoured to excite 
the people against the murderers of $p. Maelius. 
(Liv. iv. 16.) 

2. D. J UNius was stationed with a force by the 
consul, Ap. Claudius, in the second Punic war, 
b.c. 212, to command the mouth of the Vulturous. 
(Liv. xxv. 22.) 

3. T. Junius, l. p., a contemporary of Sulla, 
possessed no mean oratorical powers, but was un- 
able to rise beyond the tribuneship of the plebs, on 
account of his always suffering from ill health. He 
accused and obtained the condemnation of P. 
Sextius, praetor designatus, for bribery at the 
elections. (Cic. Brut. 48.) 

4. M. J unius, the previous defender of Cicero’s 
client, P. Quintius, but was absent on an embassy 
when Cicero spoke on behalf of Quintius, B. c. 81. 
(Cic. pro Quint. 1.) 

5. C. Junius, presided as judex quaestionis in 
the year of Verres’s praetorship, b.c. 74, in the 
court which condemned Scamander, Fabricius, and 
Oppiauicus, for having attempted to poison the 
elder Cluentius. The opinion that this verdict was 
gained by bribing the judices, and, among them, 
Junius, was so strongly believed, and excited such 
universal indignation, that Junius, although he had 
been aedile, and had a good prospect of obtaining 
the praetorship, was obliged to retire from public 
life altogether, and the Judicium Junianum became 
a bye- word fora corrupt and unrighteous judgment. 
(Cic. pro Cluent. 1, 20, 27, 29, 33, c. Verr. i. 10, 
61 ; Pseudo- Ascon. in Verr. p. 141, ed Orelli.) 
This Junius had a son of the same name. (Pro 
Cluent. 49.) 

6. M. Junius, the praetor before whom Cicero 
defended D. Matrinius. (Cic. pro Cluent, 45 ; 
Plin. If. N. xxxv. 10.) 

JU'NIUS BLAESUS. [Blaesus.] 

JU'NIUS CILO. [Cilo ] 


JUNO. 

JU'NIUS CORDUS. [Cordus, Aelius.] 
JU'NIUS GA'LLIO. [Gallio.] 

JU'NIUS JUVENA'LIS. [Juvenalis.] 
JU'NIUS MAU'RJCUS. [Maurious.] 
JU'NIUS MA'XIMUS. [Maximus.] 
JU'NIUS MGpERA'TUS COLUMELLA. 
[Columella.] 

JU'NIUS OTHO. [Otho.] 

JU'NIUS FHILARGY'RIUS. [Philar- 

GYRIUS. ] 

JU'NIUS RU'STICUS. [Rusticus.] 
JU'NIUS SATURNI'NUS. [Saturninus.] 
JUNO. The name of Juno is probably of the 
same root as Jupiter, and differs from it only in its 
termination. As Jupiter is the king of heaven 
and of the gods, so Juno is the queen of heaven, 
or the female Jupiter. The Romans identified at 
an early time their Juno with Hera, with whom 
she has indeed many resemblances, but we shall 
endeavour here to treat of the Roman Juno ex- 
clusively, and to separate the Greek notions 
[Hera] entertained by the Romans, from those 
which are of a purely Italian or Roman nature. 
Juno, as the queen of henven, bore the surname 
of Regina , under which she was worshipped at 
Rome from early times, and at a later period 
her worship was solemnly transferred from Veii 
to Rome, where a sanctuary was dedicated to 
her on the Aventine. (Liv. v. 21, 22, xxii. 1, 
xxvii. 37 ; Varr. de I.. L. v. 67.) She is rarely 
described as hurling the thunderbolt, and the main 
feature of her character is, that she was to the fe- 
male sex all that Jupiter was to the male, and that 
she was regarded as the protectress of every thing 
connected with marriage. She was, however, not 
only the protecting genius of the female sex in 
general, but accompanied every individual woman 
through life, from the moment of her birth to the 
end of her life. Hence she bore the special sur- 
names of Virffinalis and Matrona , as well as the 
general ones of Opufena and Sosjyita (Ov. Fast. vi. 
33 ; Horat. Carm. iii. 4, 59 ; Serv. ad Aen. viii. 
84 ; August, de Civ. Dei , iv. 11 ; Festus, p. 343, 
ed. Muller), under which she was worshipped 
both at Lanuvium and at Rome. (Liv. xxiv. 
10, xxvii. 3, xxxii. 30; Ov. Fatt. ii. 56; Cic. 
de Div. i. 2.) On their birthday women offered 
sacrifices to Juno sumamed natalis, just as men 
sacrificed to their genius natalis (Tibull. iv. -6. 
13. 15); but the general festival, which was 
celebrated by all the women, in honour of Juno, 
was called Matronfiiia (Diet, of Ant. ». «.), and 
took place on the 1st of March. Her. protection 
of women, and especially her power of making 
them fruitful, is further alluded to in the festival 
Populifugia (Diet, of Ant. s.v.) as well as in the 
surname of Februlis, Februata y FebnUa t ot Februalis. 
(best. s.v. Februarius , p. 85, ed. Muller ; comp. Ov. 
Fast. ii. 441.) Juno was further, like Saturn, the 
guardian of the finances, and under the name of 
Moneta she had a temple on the Capitolina hill, 
which contained the mint. (Liv. vi. 20.) Some 
Romans considered Juno Moneta as identical with 
Mrriixo(ntrn, but this identification undoubtedly 
arose from the desire of finding in the name Moneta 
a deeper meaning than it reallv contains. [Mone- 
ta.] The most important period in a woman's life 
is that of her marriage, and, as we have already 
remarked, she was believed especially to preside 
over marriage. Hence she was called Juga or 
Jugalis [Juoa], and had a variety of other 
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names, alluding to the various occasions on 
# which she was invoked by newly-married people, 
such as, Domiduca, Iterduca, Pronuba, Cinxia, 
Prema, Pertunda, Fluonia, and Lucina. (Virg. 
Aen. iv. 166, 457, with Serv. note; Ov. Heroid. 
vi. 43; August, de Civ. Dei> vi^T, 11, vii. 3; Amob. 
iii. 7, 25, vi. 7, 25 ; Fest. s. vv.) The month of 
June, which is said to have originally been called 
J unonius, was considered to be the most favourable 
period for marrying. (Macrob. Sat. i. 12 ; Ov. 
Fast. vi. 56.) Juno, however, not only presided 
over the fertility of marriage, but also over its in- 
violable sanctity, and unchastity and inordinate 
love of sexual pleasures were hated by the goddess. - 
Hence a laws of Numa ordained that a prostitute 
should not touch the altar of J uno, and that if she 
had done so, she should with dishevelled hair offer 
a female Itfmb to Juno. (Gell. iv. 3.) Women 
in childbed invoked Juno Lucina to help them 
(Plaut. Aulul. iv. 7, 11 } Plut. Quaest. Hum. 77 ; 
Propert iv. 1, 95 ; Amob. iii. 9, 21, 23), and 
after the delivery of the child, a table was laid out 
for her in the house for a whole week (Tertull. de 
Anim. 39), for newly-born children were likewise 
under her protection, whence she was sometimes 
confounded with the Greek Artemis or Eileithyia. 
(CatulL xxxiv. 13 ; Dionys. Hal iv. 15 ; comp. 
Matuta.) 

As Juno has all the characteristics of her hus- 
band, in so far as they refer to the female sex, she 
presides over all human affairs, which are based 
upon justice and faithfulness, and more especially 
over the domestic affairs, in which women are more 
particularly concerned, though public affairs were 
not beyond her sphere, as we may infer from her 
surnames of Curiatia and Populonia. [Comp. Em- 
fanda.) In Etruria, where the worship of Juno 
was very general, she bore the surname of Cupra , 
which is said to have been derived from the name 
of a town, but it may be connected with the Sabine 
word Cyprus i, which, according to Varro (de L . L. 
v. 159), signified good , and also occurs in the name 
of vicus Cyprius. At Falerii, too, her worship 
was of great importance (Dionys. i. 21), and so 
also at Lanuvium, Aricia, Tibur, Praeneste, and 
other places. (Ov. Fast. vi. 49, 59 ; Liv. v. 21, x. 

2 ; Serv. ad Aen. vii. 739 ; Strab. v. p. 241 .) In 
the represen bit ions of the Homan Juno that have 
come down to us, the type of the Greek Hera is 
commonly adopted. [L. S.] 

JUNOPU'LUS [Janopulus.] 

JU'PITER, or perhaps more correctly, JUP- 
PITER, a contraction of Diovis pater y or Dicspiter y 
and Diovis or dies y which was originally identical 
with divum (heaven),; so that Jupiter literally 
means “ the heavenly father.' 1 The same meaning 
is implied in the name Lucesius or Luceriua, by 
which he was called by the Oscans, and which was 
often used by the poet Naevius (Serv. ad Aen. ix. 
570; comp. Fest. ». v. Luoetium, , p. 114, ed. 
Muller; Macrob. Sat. i. 15; Gell. v. 12.) The 
corresponding name of Juno is Lucina. It is 
further not impossible that the forgotten name, 
divus pater Falacer, mentioned by Varro (de L. L. 
v. 84, vii. 45), may be the same as Jupiter, since, 
according to Festus (s. v./alaey p. 88, ed. M tiller), 
fatandum was the Etruscan name for heaven. The 
surname of Supinaiis (August, de CXv. Dei, vii. 1 1 ) 
likewise alludes to the dome of heaven. 

As Jupiter was the lord of heaven, the Romans 
Attributed to him power over all the changes in 
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the- heavens, as rain/ storms, thunder and light- 
ning, whence he had the epithets of Phivius, Fid- 
gurator, Tonitrualisy Tenant , Fulminatory and So- 
renator. (Appul* de Mund. 37 ; Fest. s. v. pror • 
sum; Suet. Aug. 91.) As the pebble or flint 
stone was regarded as the symbol of lightning, 
Jupiter was frequently represented with such a 
stone in his hand instead of a thunderbolt (Arnob. 
vi. 25) ; and in ancient times a flint stone was ex- 
hibited as a symbolic representation of the god. 
(Serv. ad Aen. viii. 641 ; August, de Civ. Deiy ii. 
29.) In concluding a treaty, the Romans took 
the sacred symbols of Jupiter, viz. the sceptre and 
flint stone, together with some grass from his 
temple, and the oath taken on such an occasion 
was expressed by per Jovem Lapidem jurare. 
(Fest. s.v. Fcretrius ; Liv. xxx. 43; Appul. de 
Deo Socrat. 4 ; Cic. ad Fam. vii. 12 ; Gell. i. 
21 ; Polyb. iii. 26.) When the country Wanted 
rain, the help of Jupiter was sought by a sacrifice 
called aquilicium (Tertull. Apol. 40); and respect- 
ing the mode of calling down lightning, see Eli - 
curs. These powers exercised by the god, and 
more especially the thunderbolt, which was ever at 
his command, made him the highest and most 
powerful among the gods, whence he is ordinarily 
called the best and most high (optimus maximus), 
and his temple stood on the capitol ; for he, like 
the Greek Zeus, loved to erect his throne on lofty 
hills. (Liv 1 . i. 10, 38, xliii. 55.) From the capitol, 
whence he derived the surnames of Capitolinus 
and Tarpeius, he looked down upon the forum and 
the city, and from the Alban and sacred mounts he 
surveyed the whole of Latium (Fest. s. v. Sacer 
Mans), for he was the protector of the city and 
the surrounding country. As such he was wor- 
shipped by the consuls on entering upon their 
office, and a general returning from a campaign had 
first of all to offer up his thanks to Jupiter, and it 
was in honour of Jupiter that the victorious ge- 
neral celebrated his triumph. (Liv. xxi. 63, xli. 
32, xlii. 49.) The god himself was therefore 
designated by the names of Imperator, Victor, 
Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, Praedator, 
Triuniphator, and the like. (Liv. i. 12, vi. 29, x. 
29 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 621 ; August, de Civ. Dei. viii. 

1 1 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 223 ; Appul. de Mund. 

37 ; Festus, s. v. Opitulus ; Cic. de Leg. ii. 11, in 
Verr. iv. 58.) Under all these surnames the god 
had temples or statues at Rome ; and two temples, 
viz. those of Jupiter Stator at the Mucian gate and 
Jupiter Feretrius, were believed to have been 
built in the time of Romulus. (Liv. i. 12, 41 ; 
Dionys. ii. 34, 50.) The Roman games and the 
Ferine Latinae were celebrated to him under the 
names of Capitolinus and Latialis. 

Jupiter, according to the belief of the Romans, 
determined the course of all earthly and human 
affnirs : he foresaw the future, and the events hap- 
pening in it - were the results of his will. He re- 
vealed the future to man through signs in the 
heavens and the flight of birds, which are hence 
called the messengers of Jupiter, while the god 
himself is designated as ProdigialiSy that is, the 
sender of prodigies. (Plaut. Amphitr. ii. 2, 107.) 
For the same reason Jupiter was invoked at the 
beginning of every undertaking, whether sacred or 
profane, together with Janus, who blessed the be- 
ginning itself (August, de Civ. Deiy vii. 8 ; Liv. 
viii. 9 ; Cato, de Ji. R. 134, 141 ; Macrob. Sat. i. * 
16) ; and rams were sacrificed to Jupiter on the 
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ides of every month by his flamen, while a female 
lamb and .a pig were offered to Juno on the ka- 
lends of every month by the wife of the rex sacro- 
rum. (Macrob. Sat. i. 15 ; Ov. Fast. i. 587 ; Fest. 
i. v. Idulis Ovis.) Another sacrifice, consisting of 
a ram, was offered to Jupiter in the regia on the 
nundines, that is, at the beginning of every week 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 16 ; Festus. s.v. nundinas ) ; and 
it may be remarked in general that the first day 
of every period of time both at Rome and in La- 
tium was sacred to Jupiter, and marked by festi- 
vals, sacrifices, or libations. 

It seems to be only a necessary consequence of 
what has been already said, that Jupiter was con- 
sidered as the guardian of law, and as the pro- 
tector of justice and virtue : he maintained the 
sanctity of an oath, and presided over all trans- 
actions which were based upon faithfulness and 
justice. Hence Fides was his companion on the 
capitol, along with Victoria ; and hence a traitor 
to his country, and persons guilty of perjury, were 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock. Faithfulness is 
manifested in the internal relations of the state, as 
well as in its connections with foreign powers, and 
in both respects Jupiter was regarded as its pro- 
tector. Hence Jupiter and Juno were the guar- 
dians of the bond of marriage ; and when the har- 
mony between husband and wife was disturbed, j 
it was restored by Juno, surnamed Conciliatrix or I 
Viriplaca, who had a sanctuary on the Palatine, j 
(Fest. s. v. Conciliatrix ; Val. Max. ii. 1. § 0‘.) 
Not only the family, however, but all the political 
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bodies into which the Roman people was divided, 
such as the gentes and curiae, were under the 
especial protection of the king and queen of the 
gods ; and so was the whole body of the Roman 
people, that is, the Roman state itself. The fact 
of Jupiter beltig further considered as the watchful 
guardian of property, is implied in his surname of 
Hercius (from the ancient herctum , property), and 
from his being expressly called by Dionysius (ii. 
74), opios Zc us, i.e. Jupiter Terminus, or the pro- 
tector of boundaries, not only of private property, 
but of the state. 

As Jupiter was the prince of light, the white 
colour was sacred to him, white animals were sa- 
crificed to k him, his chariot was belieyed to be 
drawn by four white horses, his priests wore 
white caps, and the consuls were attired in white 
when they ottered sacrifices in the capitol the day 
they entered on their office. (Festus, s.v. alboya- 
lerum pile um.) When the Romans became ac- 
quainted with the religion of the Greeks, they 
naturally identified Jupiter with Zeus, and after- 
wards with the Egyptian Ammon, and in- their 
representations of the god they likewise adopted 
the type of the Greek Zeus. [Zeus ; comp. Har- 
tung. Die Relitj. Uer Rom. vol. ii. p. 8, &c.) [L. S.j 
JUSTI'NA. [ Valkntinianus.] 
JUSTINIA'NUS, I. FLAW I US ANI'CIUS, 
surnamed MAGNUS, or the Great, emperor of 
Constantinople and Rome from a. d. 5*27 to 
585. His descent and family connections are given 
in the following genealogical table : — 


A Gothic fanner or shepherd. 


I 

Justinus I., Flavius Anicius, 
bom a. d. 450 ; emperor in 
518 ; died in 527 without 
issue. 


I 

Bk.lexza, Latinised 

VioiLANTiA ; m. 
Istocus, Latinised 
Sabatius. 


Justinian us, Flavius Anicius, 
bom probably in 483 (see the 
text below) ; adopted by the 
emperor Justinus I. in 520 ; 
emperor 527 ; died 14th of 
November, 585 ; m. Theodora, 
who died in 548, and by whom 
he left no issue. Some illegi- 
timate children are mentioned. 


I 

J. Justinus II., Flavius 
Anicius, surnamed 
Thrax, emperor 665; 
died 5th of October, 
578; m. Sophia, niece 
of the empress Theo- 


VlCILANTIA, 
m. Dulcis- 
simus. 


I 


I 


1. Baraides. 2. Justus. 


2. Bidurius, 
Baduarius, 
or Bauduriuh, 
Curopalata ?, m. 
Arabia?. 


dora. 

! 

1 ’ 

Arabia, m. 

—3. Marcbllus. 

Justus, 

— 4. Pr A EJECTA, m. 

1. Areobindus, 

died 

Baduarius, 

Patricius ; 2. 

young. 

Bared uri us. 

Joannes, ne- 


or Bidurius, 

phew of the 


Curopalata. 

emperor Anaa- 
tasius. 


-I. 


Justinus, 
consul, put 
to death by 
Justin II., 
in 568, or 
572. 


A son. 


3. German us, Patricias, 

a great general, died 54 1 ; 
m. 1. Pessara ; 2. Ma- 
th asuenta, daughter of 
Kutharic, king of the East 
Goths, and the celebrated 
quten Amalasuntha. 

^ 4. GkrIcanvs, 

Posthumus. 


3. Justina, 
m. Joannes, 
nephew of 
Vitalianus. 


(Da Cange, Fttmil. hyxant. p. 05, &c.) 


J ustinianus, a 
great general 
in the reigns 
of Justin II, 
and Tiberias. 
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The date of the birth of Justinian is fixed on the 
11th of May, a. n. 483, in L' Art de Verifier les 
Dates (vol. 1 . p. 409), where the question is cri- 
tically investigated. His birthplace was the village 
of Tauresium, in the district of Bedgriana, in Dar- 
dania, where he afterwards built the splendid city 
of Justiniana, on the site of which stands the 
modem town of Kostendil. (See D’Anville, Me- 
moire sur deux rilles qui ont porte le nom de Jus- 
tiniana , in the 31st vol. of Metnoires de V Academic 
des Inscriptions ct Belles Lett res.) 

At an early age Justinian went to Constanti- 
nople, where his uncle Justin, who had risen to high 
military honours, took care of his education and 
advantemdnt. During some time he lived as an 
hostage at the court of Thcodoric, king of the East 
Goths. After the accession of his uncle Justin to 
the imperial throne, in 518, he rose to eminence, 
and prepared his own fortune by securing that of 
the emperor. Active in the destruction of the eu- 
nuch Amantius and his associates, he contrived or 
perpetrated the murder of Vitalian, the Goth, so 
famous by his rebellion against the emperor Anas- 
tasias, and who was stabbed at a banquet in the 
presence of Justin and Justinian. In reward 
for his faithful allegiance, Justinian was made 
commander-in-chief of the armies in Asia ; but he 
was no warrior, and preferred remaining at Con- 
stantinople, where he canvassed the friendship of 
the clergy and the senators. lie was advanced to 
the consulship in 5*21, and his influence became so 
great, that, at the suggestion of the senate, the 
aged emperor adopted him, and proclaimed him 
co-emperor, 1st of April, 5*27. Justin died a few' 
months afterwards, and Justinian was crowned by 
the patriarch of Constantinople, together with his 
wife, the actress Theodora, whom he raised to the 
dignity of empress, in spite of the opposition of his 
mother and other relatives. [Tiikoiioka.] 

Justinian signalised his accession by public 
festivals more splendid than the Greeks had ever 
witnessed, and the money alone which was distri- 
buted among the people is said to have amounted 
to *288,000 pieces of gold. Had he not been an 
excellent financier, his extravagances might have 
impeded his operations against the enemies of the 
empire, agninst whom ho was obliged to prosecute 
the war which had been begun by his predecessor; 
but he understood thoroughly tho subtle art of 
emptying those purses again which his liberality 
had filled ; and if his generals were not successful 
against the Persians, it was not for want of money. 
The Huns on the northern shores of the Euxine, 
especially around the Pains Macotis, or the Sea of 
Azof, were cither subjugated or submitted volun- 
tarily ; and the Arabs, who made frequent inroads 
into Syria ns far ns Antioch, were likewise, though 
with more difficulty, compelled to desist from hos- 
tilities. The relations between Constantinople and 
Persia were of an indifferent character, and an 
open war broke out between the two powers, when 
Justinian promised to assist Tsathus, the king of 
the Lnzi, between Pontus and the Caucasus, who 
came to Constantinople to implore the aid of the 
Romans against the Persians. In the first cam- 
paign against these hereditary enemies of Rome, 
the generals of Justinian, Belisarius, Cyricus, and 
Petrus, were defeated ; but their successor, Petrus 
Notarius, was successful. The war was chiefly 
carried on in Armenia, but also on the frontiers of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and lasted till 532, when, 
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after as many defeats as victories, hut without 
being compelled by necessity, Justinian made peace 
with Chosroes, the Persian king, who desisted 
from further hostilities on receiving an annual 
tribute of 440,000 pieces of gold. Justinian 
wished for peace with Persia, because he intended 
to make war against the Vandals in Africa, and to 
subdue, if possible, the political factions by which 
the empire had so often been shaken, and which 
had created a fearful riot in the very year that the 
peace was concluded with Persia. In January, 
532, Justinian honoured the public feast in the 
hippodrome with his presence, being surrounded by 
vast numbers of the ** Blue faction ” (ot Btveroi), 
who were adherents of the orthodox Catholic 
church, and, consequently, partisans of the ortho- 
dox emperor. Suddenly some of the “ Green fac- 
tion ” (ot npdmrot), who had already made much 
noise, rose and complained of several grievances, 
especially that the emperor patronised the Blue, 
and showed himself too indulgent towards their 
riotous and dissolute conduct. They further com- 
plained of fiscal oppression and the partial adminis- 
tration of justice. In all these points they were 
perfectly right. The emperor answered them 
through a crier (MarSdrup, the Latin Mandator), 
and a long dialogue ensued, which grew more and 
more violent on both sides, and which Theophanes 
gives with apparent fidelity. The Blues took the 
emperoi’s part ; the quarrel came to blows, and 
after a short struggle within the hippodrome, the 
infuriated factions rnsbed into the streets, and soon 
Constantinople was filled with murder and blood- 
shed. The houses of the leaders of the two parties 
were demolished, others were set on fire ; and every 
body being engaged either in saving their own lives 
or in attempting the lives of others, the flames 
spread f rom street to street, and a general confla- 
gration consumed thousands of houses, the church 
of St. Sophia, a large part of the imperial palace, 
the baths of Zeuxippns (Alexander), the great hos- 
pital of Sampso, and a Tast number of churches 
and public or private palaces. After five days* 
murder and plunder, many thousands of dead 
bodies covered the streets, or lay roasting among 
burning ruins. These riots are known by the 
name of the vino, riots, the word » (tea, 44 be vic- 
torious,” having been the war-cry of both the Blue 
and the Green. Unfortunately for the emperor, 
the two factions, after lighting against each other, 
perceived that the victory of neither would remove 
those abuses against which the Green had first 
risen, and they consequently formed an union, and 
turned their fury against such of the imperial 
officers as were most suspected of peculation and 
oppression. The chief objects of their hatred were 
the quaestor Tribonian, the jurist, and the praefect 
John, of Cappadocia ; Justinian deposed them 
both, in order to appease the popular fuiy, but 
in vain. Hypatiua and Pompeius, two nephews 
of the late emperor Annstasius, who were removed 
from the court because they were suspected of 
being engaged in the riots, were, apparently 
against their will, chosen by the populace to act as 
their leaders ; Hypatius was proclaimed emperor, 
and Justinian, despairing of quelling the rebellion, 
prepared to fly with his treasures to H erode ia, in 
Thrace, none of his ministers, not even Belisarius, 
having succeeded in discovering any means of 
saving their master in this critical moment. He 
would have been lost but for his wife Theodora, 

u u 3 
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who exorcised an extraordinary influence over 
him. Being present at the privy council, where 
the emperor declared his resolution of leaving the 
city, she rose, and with impressive words, sometimes 
reproaching and sometimes encouraging, produced 
a happy change in the minds of Justinian and his 
councillors. Names bribed the chiefs of the Blue, 
and soon rekindled those hostilities between the 
two factions which only an extraordinary event 
had appeased for a moment ; and, sure of the as- 
sistance of the Blue, Belisarius led a body of 3000 
veterans against the hippodrome, where the Green 
had fortified themselves. In a dreadful carnage 
30,000 of the Green were massacred within the 
space of one day ; and Hypatius and Pompeius 
having been made prisoners, were led to death, 
with eighteen other leaders of patrician or con- 
sular rank. Thus ended one of the most terrible 
riots that had ever happened at Constantinople ; 
but the power of the Green was for from being 
broken, and the two factions continued to make 
the hippodrome an occasional scene of bloodshed 
during the whole reign of Justinian. 

Immediately after these troubles Justinian made 
serious preparations for a war against the Vandals. 
His pretext was to avenge the deposition of the 
aged Hilderic, the lawful king of the Vandals, 
and a great favourite of Justinian, on account of 
his orthodoxy, who had been deprived of his throne 
by the warrior Gelimer ; but his design upon Car- 
thage was blamed by the people, who had in mind 
the unhappy campaign of Bosiliscus against the Van- 
dals in a. D. 468, and still more so by most of his 
ministers, especially John of Cappadocia, who, 
however, acted from very selfish motives. [Jo- 
annes of Cappadocia.] Nor does it appear that 
Justinian originated the plan, which seems to have 
been suggested to him by Theodora and Antonina, 
the wife of Belisarius, and to which he was finally 
persuaded by this great general. This was the 
last contest between Rome and Carthage, but on 
neither side was it carried on by Romans or Car- 
thaginians, those who boasted of the former name 
being Greeks and Scythian or Gothic barbarians, 
while the defenders of Carthage were a mixture 
of Germans and Slavonians, commanded by Ger- 
manic chiefs. An army of 35,000 soldiers, com- 
manded by Belisarius, left the Bosporus in June, 
533, in a fleet of 500 ships, manned by *20,000 
mariners, and among the troops were several thou- 
sand archers with coats of mail, who fought on 
horseback, and of which Procopius gives a descrip- 
tion which strongly resembles that of the brave 
Caucasians in onr time. From the Bosporus the 
fleet made for Methone (Modon), in Messenia, 
where the troops were landed, and remained a short 
time on the shore to refresh themselves ; thence 
they sailed round the Peloponnesus, reached Zante, 
and cast anchor at Caucana, about 50 miles from 
Syracuse, where they were well treated by the 
Goths — a great act of imprudence on their part — 
and they finally landed on the African shore, near 
the promontory of Caput Vada, now Capaudia, at 
five days* journey south of Carthage. Gelimer, 
having dispatched part of his army and fleet for 
the conquest of Sardinia, was unable to offer any 
effective resistance*: moreover, the aborigines of the 
country, and the descendants of the former Roman 
settlers, received the Romans as Catholic brethren, 
and Belisarius advanced as far as the palace of 
Grasse, only 50 miles from Carthage, meeting only 
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with friends, and not with enemies. At 10 miles 
distance from Carthage the Romans encountered 
the main army of the Vandals, who %ere routed, 
and so completely dispersed, that Gelimer despaired 
of defending his capital with success, and fled into 
the interior, m order to collect a new army. A 
few days afterwards, on the 15th of September, 
533, the inhabitants of Carthage opened their gates 
to the victor, not only without resistance, but with 
manifestations of joy. While Belisarius employed 
his time in repairing the fortifications of Carthage, 
Gelimer succeeded in raising a considerable number 
of troops, and his brother Zano, who had mean- 
while conquered Sardinia, returned in haste with 
his army, which, however, was only 4J000 men 
strong, and joined Gelimer in his camp at Balia, 
five days’ journey from the capital. They marched 
upon Carthage, and their forces increased daily ; so 
that when they arrived at Tricameron, 20 miles 
from Carthage, they commanded an army ten times 
more numerous than that of Belisarius. But the 
Vandals who defended Africa were no longer the 
same who had conquered it : they were enervated 
by the climate and the luxuries of the South ; and 
in a pitched battle at Tricameron they were en- 
tirely defeated. Gelimer fled into the mountains 
in the South, but was pursued by the Roman 
Pharas, who kept him besieged in a castle on 
Mount Papua, where he was reduced to such ex- 
tremity that he at last surrendered, and after 
having been presented to Belisarius at Carthage, 
was sent to Constantinople, where he was treated 
by Justinian with great generosity. [Gklimrr.] 
After the conquest of Carthage, Belisarius reduced 
the whole tract of Africa along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, as far as the columns of Hercules, 
and brought likewise the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, as well as the Baleares, under the authority 
of Justinian. 

The overthrow of the Vandal kingdom in Africa 
was followed by a war with the East Goths in Italy, 
which arose out of the following circumstances, in 
which the cunning and artfulness of Justinian were 
no less conspicuous than the frank heroism of Belisa- 
rius. Shortlv after the accession of Justinian, the 
young king of the East Goths, Athnlaric, died, and his 
mother Amalasuntha, a highly gifted woman, who 
was the youngest daughter of the great Theodoric, 
succeeded her son, and, in order to establish her 
power the better, married her cousin Theodat. It 
happened, however, that Justinian contemplated a 
marriage with that queen, although he was already 
married to Theodora ; and we cannot doubt that, 
in order to obtain his ends, he would have sacri- 
ficed both his wife and king Theodat. Suspecting 
his designs, Theodora secretly negotiated with 
Theodat^ and made him great promises, if he would 
put Amalasuntha to death. Theodat saw his 
danger, and lost no time in seizing his unfortunate 
queen, and confining her in a castle, where she was 
found strangled some time after her imprisonment 
(534). The anger of Justinian was extreme, and as 
the Gothic kingdom was shaken by political factions, 
while his own power had much increased through 
his conquest of Africa, he prepared for an invasion of 
Italy. The pretext he alleged was to avenge the mur- 
der of Amalasuntha. He began his hostile demon- 
strations by demanding the fortress of Lllybaetun, 
in Sicily, from the Goths: this town had been 
given to Thrasimond, king of the' Vandals, by 
Theodoric the Great; but after the overthrow of 
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the Vandals in 534, the Goths occupied the town, 
9 and refused to surrender it to Justinian, when he 
claimed it an appendage of the Vandal king- 
dom. Thus the war broke out, the chief events of 
which, till the final recal of Belisarius in 548, are 
related in the life of Belisarius. When Beli- 
sarius was recalled, the Roman army was in a 
critical position, because the brave Gothic king, 
Totilas, had gained great advantages over Belisa- 
rius, and after his recal the Goths made such pro- 
gress as to reduce the Roman power in Italy to a 
shadow. Totilas took Rome by a stratagem, re- 
stored the senate, and made it once more the seat 
of the Gothic empire. Thence he sailed to Cala- 
bria, took Tarentum and Rhegium, conquered 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and despatched a 
fleet of 300 gallies, which were probably manned 
by Greek natives of Southern Italy, for the Goths 
were no mariners, to the coast of Greece, where the 
Gothic warriors landed, and spread terror among 
the inhabitants. They pushed as far as Nicopolis 
and Dodona, and Totilas sent envoys to Justinian, 
offering him peace, and promising to assist him 
against any enemy, if he would desist from his 
designs upon Italy. Justinian would perhaps have 
accepted his offers but for the circumstance that the 
Goths being Arians, the orthodox church in Italy 
was in danger of being overthrown by schismatics. 
Fresh troops were consequently sent to Italy, and 
Germanus, the nephew of Justinian, who was 
renowned by many victories over the Bulgarians, 
the Persians, and the Mauritanians, was destined to 
command them, hut died at Sardica, in Illyricuni, 
on his march to Italy. [Gkrmam s, No. *2.] The 
choice of Germanus proves the danger in which the 
eippirc was placed by the victories of Totilas. This 
prince was dear to the Goths through his marriage 
with Mathasuntha, daughter of Amalasuntha, and 
grand-daughter of Theodoric the Great ; and as 
he was also one of the best Roman generals, a 
suspicious man like Justinian must have had 
urgent motives for sending him into Italy, where, 
in case of success, he had still greater chances of 
becoming king of the Goths than Belisarius could 
have had in making himself independent in Africa. 
But Germanus was a roan of so excellent a cha- 
racter as to be above the suspicions even of a Jus- 
tinian. The mere fact of his being appointed to the 
command roused the spirit of the Roman army, 
and ere the eunuch Nurses was chosen to succeed 
him, the Gothic fleet had been defeated, and Sicily 
reconquered by Artabanus. Narses led the Roman 
army round the Adriatic into Italy, while a fleet 
followed him along the shore, and in a dreadful 
battle at Tagina (July, 552) slew 6000 Goths, and 
dispersed the rest. Totilas fell in the conflict, and 
his bloody dress was sent as the most acceptable 
trophy to Justinian. The successor of Totilas, 
Toias, continued the war, but he likewise was 
killed in a pitched battle bn the river Samus, near 
Naples, and his death was the downfal of the 
Gothic kingdom in Italy. A host of Franks and 
Alemanni descended from the Alps to dispute the 
possession of Italy with Narses, and their first in- 
road was so irresistible that they penetrated as for 
as the straits of Sicily. But in a battle on the 
river Voltumus, near the bridge of Casilinum, they 
were routed with great slaughter by Norses, who 
drove their scattered remnants beyond the Alps 
(554). Norses was appointed exarch, or viceroy, 
of Italy, and took up his residence at Ravenna, j 
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and he united his efforts with those of his master 
in settling the domestic state of Italy, which was 
nearly ruined through the protracted war, while 
millions of her inhabitants had perished by the 
sword and famine. 

To these conquests the lieutenants of Justinian 
in Africa added a considerable tract in SjAin, along 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
from the south-western extremity of Algarve in 
the west to the confines of the modem kingdom of 
Murcia in the east, which the West Goths were 
obliged to cede to the victorious Romans ; and the 
fortunate Justinian now reigned over the whole 
extent of the Roman empire as it existed under the 
earlier emperors, except the greater part of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, where the most warlike of all 
the barbarians of those times exercised an authority 
unchecked by either Romans or Greeks. The 
strength of Justinian's empire, however, did not 
correspond with its dimensions. Both the Romans 
and Greeks were enervated, and little disposed to 
serve in the field, when they could buy foreigners 
to defend Rome and Constantinople ; and the prac- 
tice of enlisting barbarians proved very dangerous, 
since so many veterans, who returned into their 
native forests or steppes, informed their brethren of 
the internal weakness of the Roman empire. We 
thus see that, notwithstanding the fear which the 
victories of Belisarius, Narses, Germanus, and so 
many other great generals, necessarily caused among 
the immediate neighbours of the Romans, many 
barbarian nations, that lived at greater distances 
from the Roman frontiers, pushed slowly towards 
Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, in order to be ready 
to invade the empire at the first opportunity. 
From the extreme north of Germany, the Longo- 
bards, of Saxon origin, advanced towards the 
Danube, and settled in Moravia and Northern 
Hungary, whence, but a few years after the death 
of Justinian, they broke forth for the conquest of 
Italy. Their neighbourhood appeared so dangerous 
to Justinian, that he tried to gain them to his in- 
terests, and to use them as a barrier against other 
enemies, by ceding to them Pannonia and Noricum. 
The latter province was, however, soon taken from 
the Longobards by the Franks. The neighbours 
of the Longobards, the Gepidae, had founded a 
kingdom in Eastern Hungary and Transylvania as 
early as the middle of the fifth century ; and since 
they were always annoying the Romans in Illyri- 
cum, Justinian availed himself of their feuds with 
the Longobards, and assisted the latter. In con- 
sequence of this, the power of the Gepidae was 
weakened, but that of the Longobards increased in 
proportion ; and had Justinian lived but two years 
longer, he would have seen that the final overthrow 
of the Gepidae had, as its immediate consequence, 
the destruction of the Roman power in Italy by the 
Longobards. Still farther in the East, on the river 
Don, appeared in 557 the Avars, a nation of Turk- 
ish origin. In accordance with his usual policy of 
turning the feuds of the barbarians to his own 
profit, Justinian lavished his money upon the 
Avars, and employed them together with his own 
forces against some barbarian tribes which annoyed 
the Roman possessions in the Chersonnesus Taurica 
(the Crimea). This was in 558. Only four years 
afterwards the whole of the nations north of the 
Danube, as far west as modem Bavaria, was sub- 
jugated by the Avars, and Justinian II. paid dearly 
for the timid and wavering conduct of Justinian I. 
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Among the nations subdued by the Avars were 
the Bulgarians, between the Don and the Volga, 
who, in 559, passed the frozen Danube, and under 
their chiefs Zubergan, ravaged Thrace and Mace- 
donia, and appeared under the walls of Constan- 
tinople. The capital was saved by Belisarius, 
whom Justinian rewarded with a dry compliment. 

If we turn our eyes from the West to the East, 
we find that the treaty of peace had scarcely been 
Concluded between Constantinople and Persia, be- 
fore the Persian king Chosroes or Nushirwan, with 
his accustomed faithlessness, violated its conditions, 
and anew and terrible war broke out in 540. Ac- 
cording to Procopius, however, Justinian purposely 
excited the Persian king to take up arms, and, at 
any rate, wished for a new war, which is the more 
likely, as he was then at the pinnacle of his power. 
In the year mentioned Nushirwan invaded Syria, 
and the Roman army being too weak to nrrest his 
progress, he spoiled the principal towns of their 
riches, and laid siege to Antioch, which was 
defended by Germanus. This general thought his 
forces insufficient for an effective resistance, and con- ! 
sequently withdrew, a step for which he has been ; 
charged with cowardice, although on many other ’ 
occasions he had shown himself a brave and fear- 
less man. The “queen of the East ” soon became 
a prey to the Persians, and after having been 
plundered, was destroyed by fire. The Asiatic I 
provinces of Justinian would have been lost but for 
the timely arrival of Belisarius (541 ), who through 
a well calculated invasion of Mesopotamia and As- 
syria, compelled Nushirwan to leave the province 
of Pontus which he was ravaging, and to hasten to 
the defence of his hereditary dominions. Suddenly 
Belisarius was recalled to Constantinople, and 
during his absence Nushirwan collected his forces, 
and set out for a new invasion of Syria and Pales- 
tine. In this emergency Belisarius was again put 
at the head of the Roman armies in those quarters ; 
and the mere fact of his presence was sufficient to 
induce Nushirwan to repass the Euphrates. Every 
body now expected that Belisarius would march 
forthwith upon Ctesiphon, when the unfavourable 
turn of the Gothie war required his presence in 
Italy (543). No sooner was he gone than 30,000 
Romans suffered a severe defeat from 4000 Per- 
sians ; but the differences between the two empires 
were nevertheless settled to the satisfaction of ; 
Justinian, and a sort of truce was made, in conse- 
quence of which that part of the East was no 
longer disturbed by the Persians. It happened, 
however, that the Lazians and Colchians became 
tired of their dependence upon Constantinople, and i 
implored the protection of Nushirwan, who ac- , 
cepted the offer, and placed garrisons in the prin- 
cipal towns of those nations. A few years were j 
sufficient to show them that the rapacity of the ; 
king was still greater than that of the emperor, and j 
they accordingly entreated Justinian to receive i 
them again among his subjects, and to deliver them | 
from their Persian oppressors, Justinian despatched j 
Dagisteus with 7000 Romans and 1000 Znni into 
Lazica; and Petra, the strongest fortress of the 
country, was taken from the Persians by storm, 
after a memorable and protracted siege (549 — 
551). This war lasted, with various success, till 
561, when, tired of eternal bloodshed, the two 
monarchs came at last to an agreement. Through 
the peace of ,501 the tranquillity of the East was 
finally restored, but Justinian bought it on the 
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dishonourable condition of an annual payment of 
30,000 pieces of gold. Yet the profit of this ne- 
gotiation was on the side of Justinian, because 
Nushirwan renounced his claims upon Colchis and 
Lazica, both of which countries were then renowned 
for their gold mines ; and the restoration of peace 
in all his Eastern dominions was a sufficient con- 
sideration to induce Justinian to expend so small a 
sum as 30,000 pieces of gold. In the beginning of 
the Persian war Justinian concluded a singular 
alliance. At that time there was a Christian king- 
dom in Southern Arabia, which extended over the 
provinces of Yemen and lladhramafit, and was 
then commonly called the kingdom of the Home- 
ritae. Dunaan having seized the supreme power, 
persecuted the Christians, who found assistance in 
the person of Eleesbam, the Negus or Christian 
king of Abyssinia, who came over to Arabia, and 
made himself master of the llomeritic kingdom. 
With this Eleesbam Justinian entered into nego- 
tiations, and in 533 despatched Nonnosus ns ambas- 
sador to him, to induce him to unite his forces 
with the ‘Romans against the Persians, and to 
protect the trade between Egypt and India, espe- 
cially' that of silk, which Justinian wished to 
establish by sea, through the assistance of the in- 
habitants of Abyssinia and Arabia. Nonnosus 
ascended the N ile, and was received by Eleesbam 
at Axum, but he did not attain his objects. Soon 
afterwards the Homcritae freed themselves from 
the Abyssinian supremacy; but the rise of Moham- 
medanism proved the ruin of the Christians in 
Arabia, for the power of the Aby'ssinian kings in 
Africa was weakened through internal discord and 
revolutions. Gibbon remarks with great justness, 
that “ these obscure and remote events are not 
foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
If a Christian power had been maintained in 
Arabia, Mohammed must have been crushed in his 
cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a re- 
, volution which hits changed the civil and religious 
state of the world.” 

The final overthrow of the Gothic power in Italy', 
the peace with Persia, the reconquest of Lazica, 
and the last victories of Belisarius over the Bul- 
garians in 559, followed each other so closely*, and 
were of such importance in their consequences, that 
Justinian was allowed during the last years of his 
life to enjoy in peace the extraordinary power 
which his ambition made him wish for, but which 
he owed entirely to the skill and heroism of Beli- 
sarius, Narses, and Germanus, and many other 
generals, ns well as to the valour and discipline of 
the troops formed by those eminent officers. Nine 
months after Belisarius, the victim of his base in- 
gratitude, had sunk into the grave, the emperor 
Justinian died, on the 1 4th of November, 565, at 
the age of eighty-three, and left an empire, colossal 
in size, threatening in appearance, bnt rotten 
in its foundations, to tho imbecile son of his sister 
Vigilantia, Justinus II. 

After this sketch of the principal political events 
of the reign of Justinian, it remains to say a few 
words on the manner in which he guarded his em- 
pire against so many enemies which surrounded it, 
and on the system of his government at home. 

The ancient Roman system of fortifying the 
frontiers of the empire was carried by Justinian to 
an extent which plainly shows the great danger to 
which his subjects were constantly exposed ; for 
not only were the outer frontiers secured by aa 
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immense number of forts and towers, interspersed 
with larger regular fortresses, but even most of the 
towns in the Very heart of Greece, Thrace, and 
Asia were provided with walls and towers, to 
protect the inhabitants against the irresistible in- 
roads of the barbarians. Thence Montesquieu ob- 
serves, that the Roman empire at the time of 
Justinian resembled the Frankish kingdom in the 
time of the Norman inroads, when, in spite of every 
village being a fortress, the kingdom was weaker 
than at any other period. The entire course of the 
Danube was defended by about eighty forts, of 
different dimensions, all of which were guarded by 
numerous garrisons ; other fortresses were erected 
beyond the river, in the middle of the countries of 
the barbarians. But these detached forts were 
utterly unable to protect Thrace against an enemy 
who used to appear suddenly with overwhelming 
forces, leaving no alternative to the Roman garrisons 
than of shutting themselves up within their walls, 
and of beholding as inactive spectators the Bul- 
garians swimming over the Danube with 20,000 
horses at once, or crossing it in the winter on the 
solid ice. Similar forts were built, too, from the 
junction of the Save with the Danube north, 
towards Pannonia, and they proved quite as in- 
effective against the Avars as the forts along the 
Danube against the Bulgarians. Italy was fortified 
by nature, yet the Franks crossed the Alps with 
impunity. Thence the necessity of creating a 
system of inland fortifications. The ancient Greek 
wall across the Thracian Chersonnese, near Con- 
stantinople, was carefully restored, and brought to 
a degree of strength which caused the admiration 
of Procopius ; the Bulgarians nevertheless crossed 
it, and fed their horses in the gardens round Con- 
stantinople. Similar walls, with towers, were 
constructed across Thessaly (beginning with the 
defiles of Thermopylae) and across the isthmus of 
Corinth ; yet Bulgarians, Slavonians, and other 
barbarians, kept the inhabitants of Greece in con- 
stant fear of lieiug carried off as slaves. At what- 
ever point these savage warriors appeared, they 
were always the strongest, and the poor Romans 
had no other chance of safety left than of taking 
refuge within the larger towns, the solid forti- 
fications of which were sufficient to keep the 
enemy at a distance. In the north-east the isthmus 
of the Chersonnesus Taurica, the present Crimea, 
was fortified in the same way ns the isthmus of 
Corinth, by a long wall. The Roman possessions 
along the eastern shores of the Kuxine and in the 
Caucasus were covered with forts and military 
stations ; and from the comer of Colchis to the 
sources of the Euphrates, and along the river as far 
as Syria, and thence along the edge of the Syro- 
Arabic desert, there was scarcely a town or a 
defile but was surrounded by wnlls and ditches, or 
shut up by massive barridfttof stone, against the 
inroads of the Persians, l^ria was thought to be 
sufficiently guarded by the great desert between 
the Euphrates and the Lebanon, and the fortifica- 
tions of the Syrian towns were allowed to fall into 
decay, till the repeated invasions of Nushirwfin 
and the sack of Antioch directed the attention of 
Justinian to that quarter also. Darn, not far from 
Nisibis, was the strongest bulwark of the empire 
on the side of Mesopotamia, and constantly pro- 
voked the jealousy of the Persians. 

The enormous sums which the defence of the 
empire required, together with the gold which 
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Justinian lavished upon the barbarians, involun- 
tarily led to the system of his administration. 
Procopius, in his Secret History or Anecdota, gives 
an awful description of it ; but however vicious that 
administration was, the colours of Procopius are 
too dark, and his motives in writing that work were 
not fair. There* was decided order and regularity 

in the administration, but the leading principles of 
it were suspicion [and avarice. The taxes were so 
heavy, their assessment so unequal, that Gibbon 
compares them to a hail- storm that fell upon the 
land, and to a devouring pestilence with regard to 
its inhabitants. In cases of necessity, the inha- 
bitants of whole districts were compelled to bring 
their stores of com to Constantinople, or other 
places where the troops might be in want of it, and 
they were either not paid at all, or received such 
bad prices that they were often completely ruined. 
In all the provinces the officers of the crown took 
much more from the people than the law allowed, 
because the venality of places was carried on openly 
as a means of filling the emperor’s treasury, and 
the purses of his prime minister ; and those who 
purchased places, which were, after all, badly paid, 
could not keep their engagements with the sellers, 
nor enrich themselves, without carrying on that 
system of robbery, which is at the present day the 
general practice in Turkey and most of the other 
countries in the East. Justinian certainly tried to 
check peculation and venality ( Novella , viii.), but 
this thundering edict was soon forgotten, and it 
would seem that the emperor himself lent his en- 
deavours to throw it into oblivion. Another great 
abuse which the principal officers made of their 
power was that of prevailing upon wealthy persons 
to make wills in their favour, to the disadvantage 
of the natural heirs. A great source of revenue for 
the imperial treasury consisted in the numberless 
du ties, entry fees, and other charges, mostly arbi trary, 
laid upon trade and manufactures, *and we may 
fairly presume that the tradespeople were as much 
oppressed as the land-owners. Some branches of 
trade, as for instance silk, were made monopolies 
of the crown, and, in short, there were no means 
left untried to fill his treasury. However, he never 
tampered with the coinage, nor gave it an artificial 
value. The millions thus obtained by Justinian 
! were not only sufficient to cover the expenses 
j occasioned by the army, the fortifications, the wars, 

| and the bribery of barbarians, but enough remained 
to enable him to indulge his pnssion of perpetuating 
his name by public festivals, and especially by those 
beautiful buildings and monuments which were 
erected by his order, and render his time con- 
spicuous in the history of art. Procopius describes 
them in liis work “ De Aedificiis Justlniani.” The 
church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, that splendid 
edifice, which, though now transformed into a 
Turkish mosque, still excites the admiration of the 
spectator, was the most magnificent building erected 
by Justinian. Besides this Church of St. Sophia, 
there were twenty-five other churches constructed in 
Constantinople and its suburbs, among which were 
the beautiful churches of St. John the Apostle and 
St. Mary the Virgin, near the Blachernae, the 
latter of which he perhaps only repaired. The 
imperial palace at Constantinople was embellished 
with unparalleled splendour and taste; and his new 
palace with the gardens at Heraeum, near Chalcedon, 
was praised as the most beautiful residence in the 
world. The ** Antiquities of Constantinople,** by 
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Petrus Gy IHus (English translation by John Ball, 
London, 1729), give a description of the most re- 
markable buildings of Justinian, in Constantinople. 
Justinian paid 45 centenaries of gold (nearly 
200,0001.), towards the rebuilding and embellish- 
ment of Antioch, after it had been destroyed by 
an earthquake ; his native village he transformed 
into a large and splendid city, to which he gave 
his name ; and, in short, there was not a town of 
consequence in his vast dominions, from the Columns 
of Hercules to the shores of the Caspian, but could 
show some beautiful monument of the emperor's 
splendour and taste. Asia Minor still contains a 
great number of edifices erected by Justinian, and 
our modem travellers have discovered many which 
were formerly unknown. Indeed his love of 
splendour.and his munificence in matters of taste, 
show, or luxury, no less than his extraordinary 
power, made his name known over the world, 
whence he received embassies from the remotest 
nations of Asia. In his reign the silk- worm was 
brought to Constantinople, by some Nestorian 
monks, who had visited their fellow-Christians iu 
China. 

In 541 Justinian abolished the consulship, or, 
more correctly, discontinued the old-established 
custom of choosing consuls. The consulate being 
a mere title, it was but reasonable to do away with I 
it, although the name was still dear to the people ; 
but it was not abolished by law until the reign of the 
emperor Leo Philosophus (886 — 91 1.) Justinian 
likewise shut up the schools at Athens and Alexan- 
dria, where the Neo-Platonists still professed dogmas 
which the orthodox emperor thought dangerous to j 
Christianity. In the time of Justinian, however, 
tnme schools were only a shadow of what they had 
been in the first centuries of our era. Christian 
orthodoxy was one of the most important objects 
which Justinian endeavoured to establish in his 
empire, and qtany of his laws testify his zeal on 
behalf of the church and the clergy. But his 
piety was exaggerated, and toleration was a thing 
unknown to him. He persecuted Christian sec- 
taries, Jews, and pagans, in an equally heartless 
manner, and actually endeavoured to drive them 
all out of bis dominions. Towards the end of his 
life, however, Justinian changed his religious 
opinions so much that he was considered a com- 
plete heretic. Nestorianism, which he was so 
active in condemning at the fifth General Council, 
the second of Constantinople, iu 553, was the 
doctrine which he embraced. 

The character of Justinian presented a strange 
mixture of virtues and vices, but he was neither so 
depraved as Procopius depicts him, nor so accom- 
plished as the modern jurists of Germany and 
France represent him in their admiration for his 
legislation. His private life was exemplary. He 
was frugal, laborious, affable, and generous, but his 
mean suspicions and unreasonable jealousy never 
allowed him to gain the love of his friends or the 
esteem of his subjects. His conduct towards Be- 
lisariut was execrable. Another of his vices was 
rapacity, and it would seem that he considered 
men created to work, not for themselves, but for 
him alone. Thence the little regard he paid to the 
complaints of his subjects with reference to his per- 
petual wars ; and although he assisted them with 
great liberality when they were suffering from the 
consequences of those plagues and earthquakes 
which signalised his time, his motive was vanity as 
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much as humanity. If we look at his endless and 
glorious wars, we should think that he was a great 
warrior himself, or possessed at least great military 
talents : but however great his talents were, they 
were not in that line ; he never showed himself in 
the field, and his subjects called him a bigoted and 
cowardly tyrant. As a statesman he was crafty 
rather than wise ; yet his legislation is a lasting 
monument of his administrative genius, and has 
given him a place in the opinion of the world far 
beyond that which he really deserves. (Procopius, 
with special reference to his Anecdota and De 
Aeiiificiis ; Agathias, Hist, f Paulus Silentiarius ; 
Cedrenus, p. 866, Ac. ; Zonaras, xiv. p. 60, Ac. ; 
Joannes Malala, vol. ii. p. 138, Ac. ; Martellinus, 
Chron. ad an. 520, Ac., p. 50, Ac. j Theophanes, 
p. 300, Ac. ; Evngrius, iv. 8, Ac. in the Paris edi- 
tions ; Jomandes, Do, Reyn. Succ. p. 62, Ac., De 
Rob. Goth. p. 143, Ac. ed. Lindenbrog ; Paulus 
Dincomis, De Gest. Lonyobard. i. 25, Ac., ii. 4, Ac. ; 
Ludewig, Vita Justiniani, Ac., Halle, 1731, is 
rather too flattering ; the best description of the 
reign and character of Justinian is given in Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Hall.) [VV. P.J 

THU LEGISLATION OP JUSTINIAN. 

The idea of forming a complete code of law has 
been attributed to Pompey, to Cicero, and to Julius 
Caesar. Such, too, was the original plan of Theo- 
dosius the younger, although a much more limited 
design was ultimately carried into effect in the 
Thcodosian Code. [Diodorus ] Shortly before 
the reign of Justinian, upon the submission of the 
Western empire to Germanic rule, the Roman law 
j was still allowed to retain its force in the West by 
j the side of a newly-introduced Germanic jurispru- 
| deuce. The Jmc Uomana , as it was barbarously 
called, remained the law of the subjugated Romans, 
while the Jiarbari ', as the Germans were proud to 
be styled, continued to live under their own Teu- 
tonic institutions. Under this anomalous system 
of jtersonal laws, many difficulties must have arisen, 
and it was found necessary to make separate col- 
lections of such sources of law as were to be recog- 
nised for the future in regulating the respective 
rights and duties of the subjugated Roman provin- 
cials and their conquerors. In the West Gothic 
kingdom, which was established in Spain and a 
part of Gaul, a collection of Roman laws was formed 
during the reign of Alaric II. (a. d. 484 — 507 ), 
partly from the Theodosian, Gregorian, and Her- 
mogenian Codes, and partly from the works of 
jurists. This collection is known in modern times 
by the name Breviurium Aniani [Anianuk], or 
Breviurium Alaricianum. In A. D. 493 the Ostro- 
goths became masters of Italy, And in a. o, 500 
Theodoric the Great published for the use of the 
whole population of tMUJstrogothic kingdom a set 
of rules based on the yeoman, not the Gothic law. 
About the year a. d. 517 the Jjex Romana Bur- 
yundiorum was compiled for the use of the Burgun- 
dian Romans. The Burgundian conquerors, who, 
towards the middle of the fifth century, established 
a kingdom upon the banks of the Rhone, had 
already a similar code of their own, called Gun • 
dobada. 

Though the necessities which called for these 
legislative efforts in the kingdoms of the West did 
not exist to the same extent in the Oriental em- 
pire, there were not wanting other reasons for legal 
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reform and consolidation. From the time of Con* 

* stan tine, the fresh and vigorous spirit of the clas- 
sical jurists seems to have vanished. Many of the 
most active intellects were now turned away from 
legal to ^religious discussions. Jurisprudence, no 
longer the pursuit of the minister and statesman, 
became the handicraft of freedmen. (Mamert. 
Panegyr. x. 20.) The law was oppressed by its 
own weight. The complexity of practice, the long 
series of authoritative writings, the unwieldy hulk 
of express enactments, and the multitude of volu- 
minous commentators, were sufficient to bewilder 
the most resolute jurist. In the midst of conflicting 
texts, it was hard to find out where the true law 
lay. Bjjr the citation law of Theodosius II. and 
Valentinian III. (Theod. Cod. 1. tit. 4. s. 3), the 
majority of juristic suffrages was substituted for the 
victory of scientific reasoning. [Gaius, p. 196.] 
The schools of law established by Theodosius II. 
at Rome and Constantinople (Cod. 11, tit. 13) 
were unable to revive the practical energy of former 
times. A host of pedants and pretenders came into 
existence. Some quoted at second-hand the names 
of ancient jurists, whose works they had never read, 
while others derided all appeal to scarce and anti- 
quated books, which they boasted that they had 
never seen. To them the name of an old jurist 
was no better than the name of 6otnc outlandish 
fish. (Amin. Marcell. xxx. 4; Jac. Gothofredus, 
Prolegomena ad Theod. Cod. i. ) 

Such were the evils which Justinian resolved to 
remedy. In his conceptions of the measures neces- 
sary for this purpose he was more vast than all 
who had preceded him, and he was more successful 
in the complete execution of his plan. It seems 
to have been his intention to establish a perfect 
system of written legislation for all his dominions ; 
and, to this end, to make two great collections, one 
of the imperial constitutions, the other of all that 
was valuable in the works of jurists. He was per- 
sonally not unacquainted with the theory and the 
working of the law; for, in his youth, he had de- 
voted careful attention to the study of jurisprudence 
at Constantinople ; and, in his manhood, had dis- 
charged the duties of the most important offices in 
the state. 

The first work attempted by Justinian, as the 
most practical and the most pressing, was the col- 
lection of imperial constitutions. This he com- 
menced in a. d. 528, in the second year of his 
reign. The task was entrusted to a commission of 
ten, who are named in the following order : Jo- 
annes, Leontius, Phocas, Basilides, Thomas, Tri- 
bonianus, Constantinus, Thcophilus, Dioscorus, 
Praesentinus. (Const. Haec quae necessario.) In 
compiling preceding constitutions, and mnking use 
of the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Thcodosian 
Codes, the commission was armed with very ample 
powers. It was authorized to correct and retrench, 
as well as to consolidate and arrange. The com- 
missioners executed their task speedily. In the 
following year, on the 7th of April, a. d. 529, the 
emperor confirmed the “Novum Justinianeum* 
Codicem,” giving it legal force from the 1 6th of 
April following, and abolishing from the same date 
all preceding collections. Little did he then think 

* This is the adjective used by Justinian him- 
self. The purer Latin form would be “ Justini- 
anus Codex,” like “ Theodos ianus Codex.” 
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how short was destined to be the duration of his 
own new code ! (Const. Summa Heipullicae.) 

At the end of the following year (Const. Deo 
Auctore , dated Dec. 15. a. d. 530), Tribonian, 
who had given proof of his great ability in drawing 
up the code, was authorised to select fellow-labourers 
to assist him in the other division of the under- 
taking — a part of Justinian's plan which the em- 
peror justly regarded as the most difficult, but also 
as the most important and the most glorious. Tri- 
bonian was endowed with rare qualifications for 
such an appointment. He was himself deeply 
learned in law, and possessed in his library a match- 
less collection of legal sources. He had passed 
through many gradations of rank, knew mankind 
well, and was remarkable for energy and perse ver-* 
ance. “ His genius,” 6ays Gibbon, “ like that of 
Bacon, embraced as its own all the business and 
knowledge of the age.” In pursuance of his com- 
mission, he selected the following sixteen coad- 
jutors: Constantinus, comes sacrarum largitionum ; 
Theophilus, professor at Constantinople; Dorotheus, 
professor at Berytus ; Anatolius, professor at Be- 
rytus ; Cratinus, professor at Constantinople, and 
eleven advocates who practised in the courts of the 
praefecti praetorio, namely, Stephanus, Menna, 
Brosdocius, Kutolmius, Timotheus, Leonidas, Leon- 
tius, Plato, Jacobus, Constantinus, Joannes. This 
commission proceeded at once to lay under contri- 
bution the works of those jurists who had received 
from former emperors “ auctoritatem conscribenda- 
rum interpretandique legum.” They were ordered 
to divide their materials, under fitting titles, into 
fifty books, and to pursue the arrangement of the 
first code and the perpetual edict. Nothing j|j^at 
was valuable was to be excluded, nothing that was 
obsolete was to be admitted, and neither repetition 
nor inconsistency was to be allowed. This “ juris 
enucleati codex” was to bear the name Digesta or 
Pandevtae , and to be compiled with the utmost 
care, but with all convenient speed. Rapid indeed 
was the progress of the commissioners. That 
which Justinian scarcely hoped to see completed 
in less than ten years) was finished in little more 
than three ; and on the 30th of Dec. a. d. 533, 
received from the imperial sanction the authority 
of law. It comprehends upwards of 9000 extracts, 
in the selection of which the compilers made use of 
nearly 2000 different books, containing more than 
3,000,000 (trecenties decern millia) lines (versus 
or (rrlxot). (Const. Tania r. Const AeSwuse.) 

This extraordinary work has been blamed by 
men of divers views on diters accounts. Tribonian 
and his associates, regarding rather practical utility 
than the curiosity of archaeologists, did not scruple 
at times so to adulterate the extracts they made, 
that a theorizer in legal history might easily be 
misled if he trusted implicitly to their accuracy. 
Hence the emhlemala Triboniani have been to many 
critics a fertile topic of reprehension. The com- 
plaints of others are levelled against scientific rather 
than historical delinquencies. Unity and system, 
say they, could result only from a single complete 
code of remodelled laws, and not from the h»y 
plan of two separate collections, made out of inde- 
pendent pre-existing writings ; and though, front 
the circumstances of the time, Justinian may have 
been forced to adopt the latter alternative, it was 
unphilosophical to commence with the constitutions 
in place of the jurists. Those principles which lie 
at the foundation of jurisprudence pervade the 
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writings of the Roman lawyers, and their works 
are in reality more full of practical law than the 
constitutions to which occasional exigency gave 
birth. Then the arrangement of the Digest sins 
against science. The order of the Edict, which it 
' followed^ was itself based on the order of the twelve 
tables, and was historical or accidental, not sys- 
tematic. There is no jxirs generalis — no connected 
statement of first principles — no regular develop- 
ment of consequences. Leading maxims are intro- 
duced incidentally, and matters of the greatest 
moment, as the law of procedure, are scattered 
under various heads — here a little, and there a 
little. 

The Digest is divided into seven partes , and is 
also divided into fifty books. The partes begin 
respectively with the 1st, 5th, 1 '2th, 20th, 28th, 
37th, and 45th books. Each book is divided into 
titles, and each title has a rubric or heading denoting 
the general nature of its contents. The division 
into seven parts, though the late Hugo often took 
occasion to insist upon its importance, has been 
little attended to in modern times. Under each 
title are separate extracts from ancient jurists — 
sometimes only a single extract These were not 
originally numbered, but they were headed by the 
name of the author, and a reference to his work 
( inscriptiones ). Justinian directed that a catalogue j 
should be prefixed to the Digest with the names of j 
all the authors cited, and of the particular works j 
from which Hie extracts were taker.. Such a cata- 
logue, though not perhaps the genuine original, is 
placed at the beginning of the celebrated Florentine 
manuscript of the Digest, and is thence called the 
Mfafaenline I tides. The jurists from whom extracts 
are directly taken, often cite other jurists, but seldom 
literally. These are, however, pure or literal, 
though not direct extracts, from (J. Mucins Scae- 
Yola, Aelins Gallus, and Labeo. There are 39 
jurists, from whose works the Digest contains literal 
extracts, whether made directly or at second-hand ; 
and these 39 are often called the classical jurists, 
a name sometimes extended to all those jurists 
who lived not later than J%stininn, and sometimes 
confined to Papinian, Pautus, Ulpian, Gains, and 
Modestinus, from the special manner in which 
these five are mentioned in the citation law of 
Vaientinian III. Extracts from Ulpian constitute 
about one third of the Digest ; from Paulus about 
one sixth ; from Papinian about one twelfth. In 
Hommel’s Palingenesia Pandectarum the fragments 
of each jurist are collected and printed separately : 
an attempt is made to reanimate the man — to re- 
store his individuality — by bringing together his 
dispersed limbs and scattered bones. 

The internal arrangement of the separate frag- 
ments of jurists under each title would appear at 
first sight to be completely fortuitous. It is neither 
chronological nor alphabetical ; nor does it con- 
sistently and uniformly follow any rational train 
of thought, depending on the subject treated of. 
Illume (as he now writes himself, or Blnhme, as 
the name was formerly written) has elaborately 
expounded a theory which, though rejected by 
Tigerstrum and others, seems to rest upon the 
foundation of facts, and must at least lie something 
like the truth. No one can form a sound opinion 
of the merits of Btume's theory without a careful 
examination of a great number of titles in the 
Digest. It is found that the extracts under each 
title usually resolve themselves into three mosses 
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or series — that the first series is headed by extracts 
taken from commentaries on S&binus ; the second 
from commentaries on the Edict ; and the third 
from commentaries on Papinian. Hence he sup- 
poses that the commission was divided into three 
sections, and that to each section was given a 
certain set of works to analyse and break up into 
extracts. The masses or series he names from the 
works that head them : the Sabinian, fidictal, and 
Papinian masses; although each mass contains 
extracts from a great number of other works un- 
connected with Sabinus, the Edict, or Papinian. 
Besides these three principal masses of extracts, a 
set of miscellaneous extracts, forming an appendix 
to the Papinian mass, seems to have been drawn 
up in order to complete the selection, and may be 
said to form a fourth, or supplementary mass, 
called by Blume the Post-Papinian. 

Regularly, the mass that contained the greatest 
number of fragments relating to any particular title 
appears first in that title. The total number of 
fragments belonging to the Sabinian mass exceeds 
the number in the Edictal, and the Edictal frag- 
ments are more numerous than the Papinian. 
Hence the usual order is s, e, p. By these initial 
letters (previously used by Blume) the brothers 
Kriegel in their edition of the Digest (Lips. 1833), 
mark the separate fragments, to denote the masses 
with which they arc classed. The fragments be- 
longing to the supplementary mass are marked Pp. 
For the details of exceptions from this arrange- 
ment, and the reasons for such exceptions ; for lists 
of the works of ancient jurists, so classed as to 
show to what mass the fragments of each work be- 
long ; and for applications of the theory to critical 
purposes, the reader is referred to Bhune's justly 
celebrated essay on the Orduung dcr Pragmentu in 
den Pandectentitehi , in the 4 th volume of Savigny's 
/eitsehrift , and to the following works: Hugo, 
IshrhueU der Digesten, 2tc Ausg. 8vo. Berl. 1828; 
i Keimarus, liemerknngen iilter die Inscriptionen- 
! when der Paudectrn f ragmenta^ 8vo. Gutting. 

1830 ; the synoptic tables appended to the Digest 
| in the edition of the brothers Kriegel, which forms 
part of the last Leipzig edition of the Corpus Juris 
Ctri/is. 

It may scent remarkable that the credit of this 
disco very^hould be reserved to so recent a date. 
Most of the moderns w ho investigated the Aubject 
had sought, by reference to the actual contents of 
the fragments, to make out the principle on which 
they were arranged ; but it was an examination of 
the inm'riptiones that led Blume to his theory, 
■mine approximations to it had been previously 
| made by inquirers who followed tho same clue. 

I Ant. Augustinus had observed that, in each title, 

I the fragments taken frbm different books of the 
same work were regularly arranged, an extract 
from book 2. never coming before an extract from 
book 1. Giphnnius ( Oeconomia Juris, 4to, Franc. 
1800, c. ult. ) had gone further than Augustinus ; 
and Jac. Gothofrcdus, in his commentary on the 
title of the Digest, **De Regulis Juris” ( Opera 
Minora, p. 7 1 9, 739), approaches more closely than 
Giphauius to Blume'* discovery. 

It is to be remarked that most of the institutional 
works, and most of the dogmatic treatises on the 
pure jus civile of Rome — on the low of Rome as 
unaltered by legislation or equitable construction — 
furnish extracts to the Sabinian mass. The works 
which relate to the modifications of the original law 
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introduced by the jus honorarium fall naturally into 
the Edictal maas ; while the Papinian mass consists 
of fragments from works which relate chiefly to the 
practical application of the law, e. g. cases and 
opinions relating to miscellaneous points in the con- 
struction of wills. Those who are still opposed to 
Blume’s theory think that the compilers of the 
Digest were led to their arrangement of the frag- 
ments by something like a natural development of 
the subject treated under each title: that they 
inserted at the commencement of a title such pas- 
sages as explain the law institutionally, or such 
as relate chiefly to the original principles of the 
jus civile : that they then proceeded to the modifi- 
cations «of the original law, and finally to its prac- 
tical applications. According to this theory, the 
principle of internal arrangement, though rude, 
would lead incidentally to something like uniformity 
in the order of the works analysed: according to 
Blume's theory, where the contents of a title pro- 
ceed from the simple to the more complex, such an 
arrangement is secondary and dependent on the 
general character of the three groups of works ana- 
lysed by different sections of the commissioners. 
He admits, however, that some of the exceptions to 
the general rule of arrangement which his theory 
propounds result from attention to the natural order 
of ideas. Thus, at the beginning of a title, frag- 
ments are placed, severed from the mass to which 
they regularly belong if they contain definitions of 
words or general divisions of the subject, or give 
a summary explanation of leading principles. 

Considering the short time in which the Digest 
was completed, and the peculiarity of its arrange- 
ment, its compliance with the requisitions of Justi- 
nian deserves high commendation. It was not, 
however, entirely free from repetitions of the same 
passage under different titles (leges gc.mimtiuc), nor 
from the insertion of fragments under unappropriate 
heads ( leges fugitirae or erruticae ), nor from the 
admission of actual inconsistencies or contradictions 
(r intinomiae , leges inter se pugnantes). 

Justinian forbade all commentary on his collec- 
tions, and prohibited the citation of older writings. 
It is said that Napoleon exclaimed, when he saw 
the first commentary on the Code Civil , “ Mon 
Code est perdu ! ” and Justinian seems to have 
been animated with the same spirit. He allowed 
no explanation save the comparison of Mgrallel pas- 
sages (indices jtaratitla ), and the interpretation of 
single words or phrases. Such at least were his 
original injunctions, though they were not long 
obeyed. The text wus to be written in letters at 
length, all abbreviations (notae, sip/a) and numeral 
figures being interdicted. 

The emperor was desirous that the body of law 
to be compiled under his. direction should be all in 
all, not only for practice, but for academical instruc- 
tion ; but the Digest and the Code, though they 
were to form part of an advanced stage of legal 
education, led far into detail, which could not well 
be understood by beginners. It became necessary 
therefore to compose an elementary work for 
students. Already in the constitution, Deo Atictore , 
of Dec. A. d. 680, Justinian had declared his inten- 
tion of ordering an elementary work to be written. 
The composition of it was entrusted to Tribonian, 
in conjunction with Theophitlis and Dorotheus, 
who were respectively professors in the two great 
schools of law at Constantinople and Bervtus. 
Florentinus and other Roman jurists had written 
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elementary works ( Institutions , Regularum libri ),. 
but none were so famous as the Institutes and Res 
Quotidianae of Oaius, which were taken as the 
basis of Justinian’s Institutes. Other treatises, 
however, were also made use of, and alterations 
were made for the purpose of bringing the new 
treatise into harmony with the Code and the* 
Digest. Hence there is an occasional incongruity 
in the compilation, from the employment of hetero- 
geneous materials. For example, at the very com- 
mencement the discordant notions of Oaius and 
Ulpian on the jus naturale and the jus gentium are 
brought together, but refuse to blend in consistent 
union. The generahNurangcment of the work, 
which is divided interior books, does not mate- 
rially differ from that of the Institutes of Gaius, of 
which we have given a sketch under Oaius, 
pp. 201, 202. The Institutes received the imperial 
sanction on the 21st of November, 533, and full 
legal authority was conferred upon them, from the 
30th of December, A. d. 533, the same day from 
which the Digest was to take effect as law. 

( Vrooem. Instit. ; Const. Tania , § 23.) 

llad it been possible to make law for ever fixed, 
and had the emperor’s workmen bfeen able to ac- 
complish this object, the desire of Justinian’s heart 
would have been fulfilled. But there were many 
questions upon which the ancient jurists were 
divided. Under the earlier emperors, these differ- 
ences of opinion had given rise to permanent sects 
[Capito] ; nor were they afterwards entirely ex- 
tinguished, when party spirit had yielded to inde- 
pendent eclecticism. The compilers of the Digest 
tacitly, by their selection of extracts, manifested 
their choice ; but a Catholic doctrine, the grea t 
object of Justinian's wishes, was not thus 
accomplished. At the suggestion of Tribonianus, 
the emperor began, while his compilations were 
yet in progress, to issue constitutions having for 
their object the decision of the ancient controversies. 
These constitutions helped to guide the compilers 
of the Digest and Institutes ; but, as they were 
issued from time to time after the first consiitutionum 
codeje (the greater part of them in the years 529 
and 530), it was found desirable, when they had 
reached the number of fiftv, to form them into a 
separate collection, which seems to have been pub- 
lished under the title I. Constitutionum Liber. This 
collection has not come down to us in a separate 
form, for its legal authority was repealed upon the 
revision of the Consiitutionum Code x; and the 
separate publication of the Fifty Decisions has been 
doubted ; but the phrase in the ancient Turin 
Gloss upon the Institutes, Sicut libro L. constituti- 
on inn invenies (Savigny, tfeseft. des R. R. im Mit- 
tehihcr , vol . ii. p. 452, ed. 2), confirms the inference 
to be drawn from Const. Cordi, $ 1, and Inst. 1. 
tit. 5. § 3. (Brunquell, 1 list. Jur.Rom. ed. 1742, 
p. 239 — 247 ; Hugo, Civt/ist. Mag. voL v. p. 118 
—125.) 

Even after the publication of the fifty decisions, 
the imperfection and ambiguity of the existing law 
required to bo remedied by further constitutions. 
The incompleteness of the Code of a. d. 529 was 
now apparent, and Justinian was not indisposed to 
the revision of a compilation, which, having been 
made at the commencement of his reign, contained 
but little of his own legislation. Accordingly, the 
task of revision was entrusted to Tribonianus 
( who had no part in the original compilation), with 
the assistance of the legal professor Dorotheus, and 
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the advocates, Menna, Constantinus, and Joannes. 
They wefe empowered to omit, to improve, and to 
add ; and, in the formation of the secunda «ditio % or 
repetita praelectia, care was taken ttf insert the con- 
stitutions of Justinian which had appeared since 
the first edition. It is probable that all the Fifty 
Decisions were incorporated, although we have not 
the means of precisely identifying them. On the 
16th of Nov. a. d. 534, Justinian issued a consti- 
tution, giving legal force to the new edition of the 
Code, from the 29th of Dec. 534. To this new 
edition, in contradistinction to the former (which 
was now superseded andcarefully suppressed), has 
been usually given th^HMttfCWe.r Repetitae Prao- 
lectionis. It is now SNjBrily called the Code of 
Justinian, although it is more correctly called Con- 
stitutionum Codex y since the other collections of 
Justinian are also entitled to the name of Codes. 
The earliest constitution contained in the Code is 
one of Hadiian, the latest one of Justinian, dated 
Nov. 4., a. d. 534. The matter of constitutions 
older than Hadrian had been fully developed in the 
works of jurists. The Code is divided into 12 
books, and the books into titles, with rubrics de- 
noting their contents. Under each title, the con- 
stitutions are arranged chronologically. Each 
constitutio is headed by an inscription or address, 
and ended by a subscription announcing the place 
and time of its date. The general arrangement 
corresponds on the whole with that of the Digest, 
so far as the two works treat of the same subject, 
but there are some variations which cannot be ac- 
counted for. For instance, the law of pledges and 
the law of the father’s power occupy very different 
ive positions in the Digest and the Code. Some 
.itntiones, which are referred to in the Insti- 
tutes, do not appear in the modern manuscripts of 
the Code ; and it is doubtful whether they were 
omitted by the compilers of the second edition, or 
left out by subsequent copyists. 

Justinian, though fond of legal unity, was fond 
of law-making. If he had lived long enough, there 
might perhaps have been a second edition of the 
Digest. When the new Code was published, he 
contemplated the necessity of a supplement to it, 
and promised that any legislative reforms which he 
might afterwards make should be formed into a 
collection of NoveUae Constitutiones. (Const .Cordi^ 

§ 4.) Many such Novel Is (reaped Siard^tis), with 
various dates, from Jan. 1. 535, to Nov. 4. 564, 
were published from time to time, by authority, in 
his life-time. The greater part were promulgated 
in the first five years after the publication of the 
new Code ; and there is «a marked diminution in 
the number of Novella subsequent to the death of 
Tribonian in 545. There are extant at least 165 
Novella of Justinian, making many reforms of great 
consequence, and seriously affecting the law as laid 
down in the Digest, Institutes, and Code. Though 
the imperial archives contained all the Novella 
that were issued from time to time, no collective 
publicatioft by official authority seems to have taken 
place before Justinian’s death, for Joannes Scholas- 
ticus, at the beginning of his collection of 87 
chapters, compiled from the Novella of Justinian, 
between a. d. 565 and 578, speaks of those Novells 
as still (nropd&Tjv Httpivaer. (Heimbach, Anecdoia , 
vol. ii. p. 208.) 

Such were Justinian’s legislative works — works 
of no mean merit-— nay, with all their faults, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the time, worthy of 
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very great praise. They have long exercised, and, 
pervading modern systems of law, continue to 
exercise, enormous influence over the thoughts and 
actions of men. It is true that they exhibit a 
certain enslavement to elements originally base, for 
there was much that was narrow and barbarous in 
the early law of Rome ; but, partly by tortuous 
fictions, and partly by bolder reform, the Roman 
jurisprudence of later times struggled to arrive at 
better and more rational rules. The Digest is 
especially precious, as preserving the remains of 
jurists whose works would otherwise have been 
wholly lost, notwithstanding their great value as 
illustrations of history, as materials for thinking, 
and as models of legal reasoning and expression. 
If adherence to the contents of the imperial law 
during the middle ages cramped on the one hand 
the spontaneity of indigenous development, it op- 
posed barriers on the other to the progress of feudal 
barbarism. 

We proceed now to give some account of the 
literary history, and to mention the principal edi- 
tions, separate and collective, of Justinian’s com- 
pilations. The editions up to the end of the first 
third of the 16th century are scarce, for, from the 
inconvenience of their form, and the variety of con- 
tractions they employ, they have been subjected to 
the Mine fate with the early manuscripts : but, like 
the early manuscripts, they are often of use in cor- 
recting the text. 

The first printed edition of the Institutes is that 
of Petrus Schoyfter, fol. Mogunt. 1468. The last 
dition of importance is that of Schrader, 4to. 
Berlin, 1832. This is an exceedingly learned and 
elaborate performance, and is intended to form part 
of an intended Berlin Corpus Juris Civilis, which 
is still promised, but has hitherto made no further 
visible progress. Among the exegetical commenta- 
tors, Vinnius, a Costa, and Otto, will be found the 
most useful. The Institutionrs cum Commenlario 
Acadcmicon by Vinnius, first appeared 4to, Amst. 
1642, and has been frequently reprinted. The 
Elzevir Vinnius of 1665 is, typographically, the 
neatest ; but the jurist will prefer those editions 
which arc enriched with the notes of Ileineccius, 
and contain the Quaestiones Sehxiae of Vinnius. 
(2 vo Is. 4 to. Lugd. 1747, 1755, 1761, 1767, 1777.) 
The Cowmentarius ad Imtitutiones of a Costa 
(Jean delBCostc) first appeared, 4 to. Paris, 1659; 
but the dm editions are those of Van de Water 
(4to. IJltraj. 1714), and RUcker (4to. Lugd. 1744). 
The Commentarius et Notae Criticae of Evi 
Otto first appeared 4to. Traj. ad Rben. 1729 ; 
the best edition is that of Iselin (4to. Basil. 1760). 
The commentaries of Balduinus (fol. Paris, 1546), 
Hotomann (Basil. 1560, 1569, Lugd. 1588), Gi- 
phauius (4to. Ingols. 1596, &c.), Bachovius (4to. 
Frank, 1628, 1661, Ac.), Merillius (4to. Paris, 
1654, Traj. ad Rhen. 1739), and Hoppius (Dants. 
1693, Ac. ; and edited by Walchius, 4to. Frank, 
ad Moen. 1772), also deserve mention. There 
are modern French commentaries and translations 
by Blondeau, Ducanrroy, Ortolan, and Etienne ; 
and there is an English translation, with the Latin 
text and notes, by George Harris, LL.D. (4to. 
London, 1796, 1812.) We regard the Greek 
Paraphrasis of Theophilus as the most useful of all 
commentaries, but the original work is so dear as 
seldom to require voluminous explanation ; and not 
without reason was an Essay, as long ago as the 
first year of the 18th century, composed by Horn- 
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berg, professor of law at Helmstadt, De Mvlti- 
tndine nimia Commeniatorum in Institutiones Juris. 
The Institutes of Justinian were edited, jointly 
withthose of Gaius, by Klenze and Booking (4to. 
Berol.' 1829). The most valuable critical editions 
anterior to Schrader's are those of Haloander 
(Nuremb. 1529), Contius (Paris, 1567), Cujas 
(Paris, 1585 ; re-edited by Kohler, Gottingen, 
1773), Biener (Berlin, 1812), and Bucher (Er- 
langen, 1826). A complete account of the literature 
connected with the Institutes would fill a volume. 
The reader is referred for full and authentic in- 
formation on the subject to Spangenberg, Einleitung 
in das Corpus Juris Civilis ; Booking, Institutional, 
pp. 145 — 158; Prodromus Corporis Juris Civilis 
a SchraderOy Clossio , Tafelio edendi, 8vo. Berol. 
1823; Beck, Indicis Codicum et Editionum Juris 
Justiniani Prodromus^ 8vo. Lips. 1 823 ; and the 
editions of the Institutes by Biener and Schrader. 

The literary history of the Digest has been a 
subject of hot and still unextinguished controversy. 
The most celebrated existing manuscript of this 
work is that called the Florentine, consisting of 
two large quarto volumes, written by Greek scribes, 
probably not later than the end of the sixth, or the 
beginning of the seventh century. It was formerly 
supposed by some to be one of the authentic copies 
transmitted to Italy in the lifetime of Justinian, 
but this opinion is now abandoned. It is, in ge- 
neral, free from contractions and abbreviations, 
which were strictly forbidden by the emperor, but 
letters and parts of letters are sometime made to 
do double duty, as necessct for neoesse rsset ( gemi - 
nationes)^ and A3 for A B ( monogrammata ). The 
Florentine manuscript was for a long time at Pisa, 
and hence the glossators refer to its text as l it era 
Pisana (P. or Pi.), in contradistinction to the com- 
mon text ( litera vulgata). Its history before it 
arrived at Pisa, is doubtful. According to the tes- 
timony of Odofredus, who wrote in the 1 3th century, 
it was brought to Pisa from Constantinople, and 
Bartolus, in the 14th century, relates that it was 
always at Pisa. Wo are strongly inclined to put 
faith in the constant tradition that it was given to 
the Pisans by Lothario the Second, after the cap- 
ture of Amalfi, in a. d. 1135 (?), as a memorial of 
his gratitude to them for their aid against Roger 
the Norman. The truth or falsehood jf this tra- 
dition would be a matter of little impdHbce. if it 
were not usually added, among other more apocry- 

5 dial embellishments, that Lothario directed the 
)igpit to be taught in the schools, and to be re- 
garded as law in the courts, and that the Roman 
law had been completely forgotten, until the atten- 
tion of the school of Bologna was turned to it by 
the ordinance of the emperor, consequent upon the 
finding of the manuscript. (Sigonius, de /fajno 
Ital. xi. in fine.) It is certain that soon after the 
capture of Amalfi, the Roman law, which had long 
been comparatively neglected, was brought into 
remarkable repute by the teaching of Imerius, but 
this resuscitation is attributed by Savigny to the 
growing illumination of men's minds, And to that 
felt want of legal science which the progress of 
commerce and civilisation naturally produces. He 
thinks that civilisation, excited by these causes, 
not by any sudden discovery, had only to put forth 
its arm and seize the sources of Roman law, which 
were previously obvious and ready for its grasp. 

Pisa was conquered by the Florentine Caponius, 
in 1406, and the manuscript was brought to Flo* 
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rence in 1411 (?), ever since which time it has 
been kept there as a valuable treasure, and*regarded 
with the utmost reverence. 

Where the Florentine manuscript may have been 
before the siege of Amalfi is of little consequence 
but it is of great consequence that we should be 
able to decide another much disputed question, 
namely, whether the Florentine manuscript be or 
be not the sole authentic source whence the text of 
all other existing manuscripts, and of all t Imprinted 
. editions, is derived. In favour of the affirmative 
opinion there are several facts, which have not, we 
think, been satisfactorily accounted for. The leaves 
of the Florentine manuscript are written on both 
sides* and the last leaf hilt one, in binding the 
volume, has been so placed as to reverse the order 
of the pages. The fault is copied in all the exist* 
ing manuscripts. The order of the 8th and 9th 
titles in the 37th book of the Digest is reversed iu 
the Florentine manuscript, but the error is corrected 
by the scribe by a Creek note in the margin. There 
are fragments similarly reversed in lib. 35, tit. 2, 
and lib. 40, tit. 4, and similarly corrected. In the 
other existing old manuscripts, written by men who 
did not understand Greek, the error is reproduced, 
but not the correction. On the other band, an 
interpolation added in Latin in the margin of 
the Florentine manuscript, is inserted in the text 
of the other manuscripts. For this reason, the last 
four fragments of lib. 4 1 , tit. 3, are wrongly con- 
verted into a separate title, with thq rubric de So- 
luto. In the 20th and 22nd titles of the 48th 
book, there are blanks in the Florentine manuscript, 
indicating the omission of several fragments, which 
were first restored by Cujas from the Basilica. JAe 
omissions exist in all the ancient manuscripts, *®In 
general, where the text of the Florentine manu- 
script presents insuperable difficulties, no assistance 
is to be derived from the other manuscripts, 
whereas they all, in many passages, retain the 
errors of the Florentine. Their variations are 
nowhere so numerous and arbitrary as where the 
Florentine is defective or corrupt. Moreover, they 
appear to be all later than the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; and, in general, the older they 
are, the less they depart from the Florentine. 

In opposition to these facts, the supporters of the 
conflicting theory adduce many passages of the 
ordinary text in which the omissions and faults of 
the Florentine manuscript are corrected and sup- 
plied. Some of the variations are not improve- 
ments, some may be ascribed to critical sagacity 
and happy conjecture, and some may have been 
drawn from the Basilica or other Eastern sources : 
yet, in the list which Savigny has given, a few 
variations remain, which can scarcely be accounted 
for in any of these ways. Passages from the Digest^ 
containing readings different from those of the Flo* 
rentine manuscript, occur in canonists and other 
authors, anterior to the supposed discovery at 
Amalfi. Four palimpsest leaves of a manuscript of 
the Digest, nearly as old as the Florettwne, were 
found at Naples by Gaupp, and an account of them 
was published by him at Breslau, in 1 823. They 
belong to the tenth book, but are nearly illegible. 

In most of the manuscripts and early editions, 
the Digest consists of three nearly equal volumes. 
The first, comprehending lib. 1 — 24, tit. 2, is called 
Digestum Vetus ; the second, comprehending lib. 
24, tit. 3 — lib. 38, is called Ii\fortiatum ; the third, 
comprehend^ lib. 39 — lib. 50, is called Digestutn 
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Novum* yhe bigastum Vetus and Digestum Novum 
• are each "again dmded into two parts ; the second 
part |f the former beginning with the 12th book ; 
the second part of the latter with the 45th. The 
Infortiatum is divided into three parts, of which 
the second begins with the 30 th book, and the 
third (strangely enough) with the words tres paries 
occurring in the middle of a sentence, in Dig. 35, 
tit.*2. | |J$2. The third part of the Infortiatum is 
hence Jjpiled Tres Partes. The glossators often 
use the name Infortiatum for the first two parts 
of the second volume, e. g. Infortiatum cum Tribus 
Partibus ; and sometimes the Tres Partes are 
attached to the Digestum Novum. In order to ex- 
plain these peculiarities, many conjectures have 
been hazarded. It is most probable that the division 
owes its origin partly to accident ; that the Di- 
gestum, Vetus first came to the knowledge of the 
earliest glossators ; that they were next furnished 
with the Digestum Novum ; then with the Tres 
Partes , which they added to the Digestum Novum ; 
and that then they got the Infortiatum , so called, 
perhaps, from its being forced in between the 
others; and that finally, in order to equalize *he 
size of the volumes, they attached the Tres Partes 
to the Infortiatum . The common opinion is that 
the Infortiatum derived its name from having been 
reinforced by the Tres Partes. 

The editions of the Digest, with reference to 
the character of their text, may be divided into 
three classes, the Florentine, the vulgate, and the 
mixed. Politianus and Bologninus had both care- 
fully collated the Florentine manuscript, but no 
edition represented the Florentine text before the 
year a. n. 1553, when the beautiful and celebrated 
edition of Laelius Taurellius (who, out of paternal 
affection, allowed his son Franciscus to name him- 
self os the editor) was published at Florence. This 
edition is the basis of that given by Gehauer and 
Spangenberg in their Corjms Juris Civilis , and 
these editors had the advantage of referring to the 
later collation of Brenkmann. The vulgate editions 
have no existing standard text to refer to. The 
ideal standard is the text formed by the glossators, 
as revised by Accursius. Their number is immense. 
The first known edition of the Digestum Vetus was 
printed by Henricns Clayn (fol. Perusiae, 1 4 7G ), 
although Montfaucon ( Bill. MSS. p. 157) mentions 
the existence of an edition of 1473, of the first 
and second parts of the Digest. The first edition 
of the Infortiatum is that of Pilcher (fol. Rom. 
1475), and the first Digestum Novum was printed 
by Pucher (fol. Rom. 1476). In the early vulgate* 
editions the Greek passages of the original are 
given for the most part in an old Latin translation, 
and the inscriptions prefixed to the extracts, and 
inferring to the work and the author, are either im- 
perfect or wanting. Of the mixed editions, the 
earliest is that which was edited by Baublommius 
(Paris, 1523, 1524), with the aid of the collation 
of Politjgpus, but the most celebrated is that of 
Haloanolr (4 to. Nuremb. 1529), published with- 
out the gloss. Haloander was, himself, a daring 
and adventurous critic, and made much use of the 
conjectural emendations of Budaeus and Alciatus. 

The commentators upon the Digest and upon 
' separate portions of it are extremely numerous. 

* Among the most useful are Doarenus (Opera, Luc. 

1765), Cujacius, Ant. Faber ( Rationalia in Pan - 
-*feito* Lugd. 1659 — 1663), Donellos, Ant. Mat* 
Qrimnibus, Commentartfi ad lib. 47 et 
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48 Dig.), Bynkershoek, Noodt. The commentaries 
of Voet and Pothier are well known in this country. 
The voluminous Meditationes in Pandeotas of Ley- 
serus, and the still more voluminous Gerimp, Er- 
iduierungen of Gluck, with the continuations of 
Muhlenbruch and Reichardt, are interesting, as 
showing the construction put upon the law of the 
Digest, in cases that occur in modem practice. 
One of the most valuable works upon the Digest 
is Ant. Schulting’s Notae ad Digesta. cum animad- 
versionibus Nic. SmaUenberg , 7 vol. 8vo. Lug. Bat. 
1804 — 1835. Here the reader will find ample 
references to the work where the difficulties of the 
text are best explained. The Pandectmrecht of 
Thibaut and the Dodrina Pandectarum of Miih- 
lenbruch are not commentaries on the Digest, but 
are systematic expositions of the civil few, as *it 
exists in Germany at this day. 

In Brenknmnn’s Ilistoria Pandectarum will be 
found a full account of the early state of the con- 
troversy relating to the history of the Florentine 
manuscript. The writings of Augustinus, Grandi, 
Tanucci, Guadagni, Schwartz, and others, who 
have signalised themselves in this field, are referred 
to in Walch’s note on Kckhard’s Ermeneutica 
Juris , § 74 ; and the researches of Savigny on the 
same subject will be found in the second and third 
volumes of his “ History of the RomaxrLaw in the 
Middle Ages.” For detailed information as to 
ditinns of the Digest and Commentaries on that 
work, Spangenberg’s Einleitung , and Beck’s Pro- 
drum us. may be consulted with advantage. 

The eimiest manuscript containing a portion of 
the ( 'onstitutionum Codex is a palimpsest in the 
Chapter House at Verona, and two of the 10th 
century have been lately discovered by ^Blume at 
Pistoia and Monte Casino. In the early editions 
the first nine books are separated from the other 
three, which, relating principally to the public law 
of the Roman empire, were often inapplicable in 
practice under a different government. Hence, by 
the glossators, the name Codex is given exclusively 
to the first nine books ; while the remainder are 
designated by the name Tres Libri. At first the 
inscriptiones and suJtscriptiones of the constitutions 
were almost always omitted, and the Greek con- 
stitutions were wanting. Haloander considerably 
improved the text, and was followed by Russardus. 
Cujas, Ajliptinus, and Conti us, were of service in 
restoring!* their places the omitted constitutions 
(leges restiiutae). Leunclavius ( 1575 ), Charondas 
( 1575), Pacius (1580), Dionysius Gothofipdus 
(1583), Petrus and Franciscus Pitboeus (Obi. ad 
CiA. Par. fol. 1689), all contributed to the criticism 
and restoration of the text ; and in more modem 
times, Biener, Witte, and the brothers ileimbacb, 
have similarly distinguished themselves. 

The first edition of the first nine books was 
printed by P. Schoyffer (fol. Mogunt. 1475) | and 
the Tres lAbri first appeared (along with the No- 
vella and the Libri Feudorum) at Rome (fol. 1476)* 
The first edition of the twelve books was given by 
Haloander (fob Noremb. 1530). 

Cujas and Wissenbach are among the best com- 
mentators on the Code. The commentaries of the 
latter comprise the first seven books (in lib. to. 
prior. 4to. Franeq. 1660 ; in lib . «, $t vi. ib. 1664 ; 
in lib. vii. ib. 1664). 

For further particulars as to the other oditions 
and commentators, reference may be made to Span- 
genberg’s Einleitung, Beck’s Prodnmuif Biener** 
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Beitrage zur Revision der Justin. Cod and the 
, preface of S. llermnnni to his edition of the Code 
in the Leipzig edition of the Corpus Juris Civi/is , 
commenced by the brothers Kriegel. 

An abstract of the first eight books of the Code, 
made at latest in the 9th century, was discovered 
by Niebuhr at Perugia ; and this Summa Perusina 
has been edited by Q. E. Ileimbach, in the second 
volume of his Anecdota (fol. Lips. 1840). 

We possess the Novells of Justinian in three 
ancient forms ; the Latin Epitome of Julianus, of 
which we have already spoken [JulianOs] ; an 
ancient Latin translation (the Authenticum , or 
Versio Vulgata), containing 134 Novells, and the 
Greek collection, numbering 168 Novells. 
j Of the 134 Novells contained in the Versio Vut - 
gata, the glossators recognised only 97 as practically 
useful, and these were the only Novells to which 
they appended a gloss. As the Institutes, Digest, 
and Code, were divided into books and titles, the 
glossators divided the 97 glossed Novells (which 
they arranged chronologically) into nine books, in- 
tended to correspond with the lirst nine books of 
tho Code. These books were called coital tones. 
Under each collutio was placed a certain number of 
constitutions, and each constitution formed a sepa- 
rate title, except the l£h, which was divided into 
two titles. There were thus 98 titles. The rubrics 
of the constitutions, and the division into chapters 
and paragraphs, though not due to Justinian, were 
probably older than the glossators, and to be attri- 
buted to the original collectors or translators. The 
97 glossed Novells, thus divided, constituted the 
liber ordinarius ; the remaining Novells of the 
Authenticum were called catravaguntes or authen- 
ticae exiraordinuriae, and were divided into three 
cof/ationes , to correspond with the last three books 
of the Code: but, ns they were not used in forensic 
practice, they soon ceased to be copied in the 
manuscripts. Tho oldest printed edition of the 
versio ruhgata is that of Vit. Piicher, containing the 
97 Novells, with the gloss, followed by the last 
three books of the Code (Rom. 1476). 

The Greek collection of the Novells of Justinian 
was made for the use of the Oriental lawyers, pro- 
bably under Tiberius II., who reigned a. d. 578 — 
582. The Greek collection was not confined to con- 
stitutions of Justinian. There are four of Justin 
II., three of Tiberius 1 1., and four edicts (Aarchica, 
fonnae ) of the praefectus urbi offed praefectns prac- 
torio. A list of the rubrics of the 168 Novells was 
first printed in Latin by Cujas ( Expos'd. AW;//, 
fol. Lugd. 1570), and the original Greek text of 
this list is given in the second volume of Heimbach's 
Anecdota. It is called hide . r Reginoe, from having 
been found in the queen's library at Paris. 

The Greek Novells were wholly unknown to tho 
glossators. Haloandor was the first who published 
them at Nuremburg, in 1531, from an imperfect 
Florentine manuscript. Scrimger, a Scotchman 
and Professor of the Civil Law at Geneva, after- 
wards published them from a less imperfect Vene- 
tian manuscript. The collection of Scrimger was 
printed by 11. Steplmnus at Gencvn in 1558. 
Neither the Venetian nor the Florentine manuscript 
contains in full tho 168 Novells. Sometimes the 
mere title of an omitted Novell is inserted ; some- 
times only the number of the Novell is given, and 
the lacuna is marked by asterisks. 

Haloandor gave a Latin version of the Novells 
lie published. Scrimger published the Greek with- 
voi» u. 
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out a translation ; but the Novellf, %hich*are con- 
tained in Scrimger and not in Haloander, were * 
translated by Agylapis. ( Supplementum NqvoI- 
larum , Colon. 1560.)* 

The labours of Contius constituted the next im- s® 
portant stage in the literary history of the Novells. 

He formed a Greek text from combining Haloander 
and Scrimger. lie formed a Latin text from the 
Versio Vulgata, so far as he was acquainted with 
it. This he supplied by a translation fijetti the 
Greek, partly his own and partly compiled from 
Haloander. He subjoined the matter contained in 
Julian's Epitome , so far as it was not contained 
either in the Versio Vulgata or in the published 
Greek Novells. In this manner he made up the 
168 Latin Novells, which compose the stock of 
Novells in ordinary modern editions of the Coipus 
Juris Civilis. 

Contius published many editions of the Novells, 
differing among themselves in a way which it is 
necessary to remark. Some of the editions con- 
tained the gloss, and in these the 97 glossed 
Novells were arranged as usual in the old nine 
collationes, while all the remaining Novells were 
subjoined as a tenth collatio. An important change, 
however, took place in the unglossed edition of 
1571. In this, Contius classed the 168 Novells 
with reference to their dates (though there are 
some exceptions to the chronological order), and 
distributed them, so arranged, into nine coUmioncs «, 
and subdivided the o flat tones into titles. The 
same order was reproduced in the edition of 1581, 
and has been followed ever since in all but the 
glossed editions. From the account which we 
have given, it will easily be conceived that great 
confusion has been occasioned in references by the 
varieties of arrangement in different editions of the 
Novells; for example, the 131st Novell of modem 
editions of the Corpus Juris Civilis forms, according 
to the arrangement of Contius, the 1 4th title of the 
9th collatio , while it was the 6th title of the 9th 
collatio of the old glossators. 

Of modern editions since the time of Contius, it 
is unnecessary to say much. Under the title 
Norc/luc Constitution's Justiniani , a Graeco in 
Latinum tv r sac opera Ilombergk zu Vach (4 to. Mar- 
burg, 1717), more is performed than is promised. 

The author presents' to us not only a very good 
new Latin translation, but the Greek text, and a 
series of Latin Novells from the versio vulgata, of 
.which the original Greek has not been preserved, 
and valuable critical notes. The translation of 
Hombergk zu Vach is the basis of that of Osen- 
bruggen, the editor of the Novells in the Leipzig 
Coipus Juris Civilis. 

Among the best commentators upon the Novells 
may be mentioned Cujas, Joach. Stephanus (Ex- 
fwsitio Novella rum. , 8vo. Franc. 1608), and Mat- 
thaeusStephanus. (Commentarius Novellarum , 4to. 
Gryphsw. 1631. Cum notis llrunnemaoni, 4 to. 
Viteb. 1700, 4to. Lips. 1707.) ^ 

G. E. Ileimbach, in the first voluraapf hijt 
Anecdota \ has published the remains of tho ancient 
commentators, Athanasius Scholastic's, Theodorua 
Hemiopolitanus, Philoxenus, Symbatius, and Ana* 
nymus. < 

Much labour and learning have been recently 
expended in unravelling the intricacies of this part 
of literary history, and in correcting the errors of 
former writers on the Novella. Bieaer'a Gesdti&tf 
der Novellen Jqjfaian's contains the rapst accurate 
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and elaborate information upon this subject. G. E. 
Heim bach’s essay, l)c Origine et Fatis Corporis 
quod cLrinii. Novel/ is Const Hut ion thus constat (8vo. 
Lips. 1844), contains some questionable views. 
Mortreueil has treated of the Novells in his llis~ 
toire du Droit Byzuntin , vol. i. pp. ‘25 — 60. 

The separate Novells were designated by the 
glossators by the name.! uthenticae, but that word has 
also igpother signitication, which it is necessary to 
explwft, in order to prevent the mistakes which have 
sometimes occurred in consequence of this verbal 
ambiguity. In their lectures on the Institutes and 
the first nine books of the Code, the earliest glos- 
sators were accustomed to insert in the margin of 
their copies abbreviated extracts from such parts of 
the Novells .as made alterations in the law contained 
in the text. In reading the Digest, they referred 
to the notes contained in the margin of the Code. 
At a later period these abstracts were discontinued 
in the Institutes. In the Code they were taken 
from the margin, and placed under the text, where 
they still appear, distinguished bv Italic type in 
most of the modern editions. They are called 
A tt&enlicue either, as some assert, from their repre- ! 
seating the latest authentic state of tiie law, or j 
from the name of the source whence they were { 
token, and which, in practice, they nearly super- 
seded. Certain capitularies of Frederic 1. and 
Frederic II., emperors of Germany, about the end 
of th* 12th century, were treated by the glossators j 
as Novells, and thirteen extracts taken from them | 
are inserted in the (’ode, with the inscription > 
“Nova Coustitutio Frederick” They are known 
by the name A uthenticae Fredericia/uie. 

The collections of Justinian, together with seme 
later appendages, formed into one great work, are 
commonly known by the name Corpus Juris Ciri/is. 
The later appendages are really arbitrary and mis- 
placed additions, having no proper connection with 
the law of Justinian, and they varv in different 
editions. They consist, for the most part, of a 
collection of constitutions of Leo the Philosopher, 
anterior to a. d. 893 ; of some other constitutions 
of Byzantine emperors, from the 7th to the 14th 
century; of the so-called Ca nones Sanctorum Afsis- 
tolorum ; of the Few./ o non Consuetudines ; a few 
constitutions of German and French monarchs ; 
and the Liber de Fare Constantine. 

The expression Corpus Juris was employed by 
Justinian himself (Cod. 5. tit. 1 3. s. 1 ) ; but the 
earliest editions of the whole of his legal collections 
have no single title. Russardus first chose the title 
Jus Civile. The modem name Corpus Juris Civil is 
appears first in D. Godefroi’s edition of 1583, 
though the phrase had been employed by others 
before him. The old glossed editions consist of 
live volumes, folio (usually bound in five different 
colours), namely: \. JJigestum Vetus ; 2. In/orti- 
atum i 3. Digestum Novum ; 4. The Coder, i. e. 
the first nine books of the Code ; 5. Volumen , or 
VoluM to Farvum , or Volumen Ijegum Farvum , 
containing the Tres Libri , the Authenticae , and the 
Jnstitutiones. The latter had a separate title-page, 
and was sometimes bound as a separate volume, 
distinct from the Volumen. This arrangement was 
first departed from by R. Stephanus in his edition 
of th* Digest in five instead of three volumes (8vo. 
Paris, 1527 — 1528). The editions of the Corpus 
Juris dvilis may be divided into the glossed and 
the.unglossech The gloss is an Annotation which 
Was gradually forrae^ in the sfoool of Bologna, 
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and finally settled by Accursius. It is of great 
practical importance, since, in the countries which* 
adopted the civil law, the portions without the gloss 
did not possess legal authority in the courts,- Quod 
non rccipil gtossa, id non recipit curia, was the general 
maxim. All the editions up to that of Claud. Che- 
vallon (12mo. Paris, 1525 — 1527) have the gloss. 
The latest glossed edition is that of J. Fehins. 
(Lugd. 1627.) This celebrated edition has on the 
title-page of every volume (in allusion to the place of 
its publication, Lyons) the representation of a living 
lion, surrounded by bees, with the motto Ejc forti 
dul redo. Hence it is known by the name Edition 
du Lion Mouehete — a name also given to one of 
the previous editions of D. Gothofredus. (Fob Lugd. 
1589.) The very valuable index of l)noyz is ap 
pended as a sixth volume to the edition of J. 
Fehius. Of the unglossed editions, some have notes 
and some have none. Of the unglossed editions 
with notes, the two most celebrated and useful are 
that of I). Godefroi and Van Lecuwen (2 vols. fob 
apud Klzoviros, Amst. 1663), and that of Gebauer 
and 8 pangen berg (2 vols. 4to.Gotting. 1776, 1797). 
Of the editions without notes the most beautiful 
and convenient is the well-known, but not very 
correct 8vo. Elzevir of 1664, distinguished as the 
Fa rs Sevnndus edition, fftm an errpr in p. 1 50. 
Two editions by Beck, one in 4 to. and one in 5 
vols. 8vo., were published at Leipzig in 1825 — 
1836. The latest edition is that which was com- 
menced by the brothers Kriegel in 1 833, and com- 
pleted yi 1840, Hermanni having edited the Code, 
and Oseubriiggen the Novells. The edition under- 
token by Schrader and other eminent scholars will, 
if completed as it has been begun, supersede for 
j some purposes all that have gone before it. The 
! old editions of Cnntius, Russardus, Cbarondas and 
' Facias, are sought for by critics. A more complete 
i enumeration of the editions of the collective Corpus 
! Juris Civil is will be found in Bucking’s Instituti- 
! own, p. 85 — 88. 

There is a French translation of the whole 
Corpus , with the Latin text en regard , published 
at Paris 1805 — 1811. In this work we have: 

1. The Institutes, by Hulot, 1 vol. 4to. or 5 vols. 

8 vo. ; 2. The Digest, by Hulot and Berthelot, 7 
vols. 4to. or 35 vols. 12mo. ; 3. The Code, by 
Tissot, 4 vols. 4to. or 18 vols. 12mo. ; 5. The No- 
vella, by Berengier, 2 vols. 4 to. or 10 vols. 12mo., 
to which is nppenlied, 6. La Clef des Inis Fontaines , 
ou JJu'tionnaire , &c., 2 vols. 4 to. There is also a 
German translation of the whole Corpus , by a 
society of means , edited by C. E. Otto, Bruno 
Schilling, and C. F. F. Sintenis (7 vols. 8vo. Lips. 
1830-1833). [J. T. G.J 

THE COINS OP JUSTINIAN. 

The coins of Justinian, which are very nume- 
rous, have been explained in an interesting mono- 
gram entitled, “Die Miinzen Justin ians, mit 
sechs Kupfertafeln,” by M. Pinder and J. Fried- 
lander, Berlin, 1843. These writers give a satis- 
factory explanation of the letters conob, which 
frequently appear on the coins of the Byzantino 
emperors, and which have given rise to much dis- 
pute. That con should be separated from ob, and 
and that they signify Constantinople, seems clear 
from the legends auob, tesob, and TROB, which 
indicate respectively the towns of Aqgtfljina, Thessa- 
lonica, and Treves. The above-mentliimed writers 
suppose that ob represent the Greek numerals* and 
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that they consequently indicate the number 72. | is very remarkable in the history of the Eastern 
In the time of Augustus forty gold coins ( aurei or empire. The civil wars by which the empire of 
soluli) were equal to a pound ; but as these coins the Arabs was shaken compelling the khalif to 
were struck lighter and lighter, it was at length cease making war without his realm, in order to 
enacted by Valentinian I. in a.d. 367 (Cod. 10. obtain peace within, he bound himself to pay a 
tit. 72 (70), s. 5), that henceforth 72 solidi should daily “ tribute of 1000 pieces of gold, one slave, 
be coined out of a pound of gold ; and we accord- and one horse of noble breed.” The emperor in his 
ingly find conob for the first time on the coins of turn ceded to the khalif one moiety of the income 
the latter emperor. of Armenia, Iberia (in the Caucasus), and Cyprus, 

In the reign of Justinian jfce custom was first which were henceforth held in joint occupancy by 
introduced of indicating on the coins the number of the two monarchs, and he promised to employ his 
the year of the emperor’s reign. This practice be- forces and authority in compelling the Mardaites or 
gan in the twelfth year of Justinian's reign, and Maronites, in Mount Lebanon, to refrain from mo- 
explains the reason why Justinian enacted, in the lesting the Arabs. This promise was a great 
eleventh year of his reign, that in future all official political blunder, the consequences of which are 
documents were to contain in them the year of the still feltbythe inhabitants of the Lebanon and Syria. 


emperor’s reign. (Novella, 47.) In the same year 
another change was made in the coins. Hitherto 
they had represented the emperor as a warrior with 
a lance ; but Justinian, who carried on his wars by 
means of his generals, and who was more interested 
personally in legislation, theological disputes, and 
public buildings, caused himself to be represented 
with the imperial globe and no longer as a warrior. 

The drawing below represents a inedhl of Justi- 
nian, which was found by the Turks among the 
ruins of Caesareia, in Cappadocia, in the year 1751. 
It was carried to Constantinople, where it was 
bought by Desalleurs, who presented it to Louis 
XV. It was stolen from the rojml collection at 
Paris, in the year 1832, but an engraving of it had 
been previously given by De.Boze, in the Me moires 
tie. V Academic dcs Inscriptions et Belles Lett res , vol. 
xxvi. p. 523. Its loss is the more to be deplored, 
as it is the only specimen known to be in existence. 
The obverse represents the head of Justinian with 
the legend d n ivstinianvs yv avg : he wears a 
richly adorned helmet, behind which is the nimbus, 
and holds in his right hand a spear. On the re- 
verse the emperor is riding on a horse, adorned 
with pearls ; the helmet, the nimbus, the spear, 
and the dress, correspond to the representation on 
the obverse: before him walks Victory, looking 
round at him, and carrying in her loft hand a 
trophy : by the side of Justinian’s head a star ap- 
pears. The legend is sai,vs et gloria romano- 
nvM. This medal was struck prohably in the early 
years of the emperor’s reign, as the face is that of 
a young man, and the obverse resembles what we 
find on the early coins of Justinian. I)e Bozo 
thinks that it has reference to the Persian vic- 
tories. 
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JUSTINIA'NUS II., sumamed RHINO- 
TME'TUS (he whose nose is cut off), emperor of 
the East (a. d. 685 — 695 and 704 — 711), suc- 
ceeded hit lather Constantine IV. Pogonatus, in 
the month^M: September, a. d. 685, at the age of 
sixteen. Soon after his accession he made a truce 
of ten yean with the khalif ’Abdu-l-m&lek, which 


Leontius, one of the most distinguished generals of 
the Greeks, and afterwards emperor, having been 
charged with executing the treaty in the case of 
the Maronites, assassinated their chief Joannes, 
compelled the people to take the oath of allegiance, 
and persuaded 1 0,000 Maronites to leave their na- 
tive mountains with their wives and children, and 
to settle in Thrace and Armenia. Until thedP the 
Christian Maronites had been a barrier against the 
progress of the Arabs in these quarters, and no 
sooner were they thus dispersed than the Moham- 
medans obtained a firm footing in the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus, and found themselves enabled to in- 
vade Asia Minor at their leisure. It is true the 
Maronites never lost their independence entirely, 
but other tribes, hostile to them, settled in 
Lebanon ; and they continued to be what they 
still are, an outpost surrounded by the enemies of 
Christianity, scarcely able to maintain themselves 
on their native rocks, and unable to make a step 
beyond them. 

It was expected that the energy which young 
Justinian had shown on many occasions would lead 
him to perform great and good actions ; but his 
bad character soon became manifest, and caused 
a universal and deep disappointment throughout 
his dominions. Instead of establishing peace in 
the church, he caused new dissensions through his 
intolerance : the Manichaeans were cruelly per- 
secuted ; many thousands were put to death by 
the sword or by fire ; and the remainder were 
driven into merciless exile. In 688 he broke the 
peace with the Bulgarians, and obtained a splendid 
victory over them; but having allowed himself to 
be surprised by another army, he was totally 
routed, lost half of his troops, and fled in confusion 
to Constantinople. About the same time the Arabs 
set out for their fourth invasion of Africa. Justi- 
nian exerted himself with great activity in opposing 
their designs ; a numerous fleet carrying a strong 
body of troops, left Constantinople, and, being 
reinforced by the garrisons of Sicily, compelled 
the Arabs to retreat in haste to their native country. 
Instead of availing himself of his success, Justinian 
foolishly gave up his joint occupancy of jj^ypras, 
which was forthwith seized by the Arabs, who, 
encouraged by the strange conduct of the emperor, 
invaded Asia Minor and Mesopotamia in 692, and 
in the following year conquered all Armenia. Jus- 
tinian consoled himself with pleasures, and found 
relief in torturing his subjects. His luxury, es- 
pecially his love of erecting magnificent buildings, 
in which he rivalled his great namesake Justinian 
I., involved him in extraordinary expenses, and: 
the art of inventing new taxes soon became his 

x x 2 
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favourite occupation. He was ably assisted by 
two monsters whose names are branded in the his- 
tory of civilisation. Stephanus, the minister of 
finances, so pleased his master by his skill in plun- 
dering, that he continued to enjoy his favours, 
although he threatened the emperor’s mother, Anas- 
tasia, with the punishment inflicted upon naughty 
children ; and the monk Theodatus, who rose to 
the dignity of Logotheta, was unsurpassed in the 
art of realising the rapacious measures of his col- 
league. Those who could not pay the taxes were 
driven out of their homes, tortured, or hanged by 
hundreds ; and those who refused paying them 
were stifled with the smoke of damp burning straw, 
till they gave up either their property or their lives. 
The people of Constantinople, exasperated by ra- 
pacity and cruelty, showed symptoms of rebellion, 
and, in a moment of fury, Justinian ordered his 
guards to rush into the streets and to massacre all 
whom they might find abroad. The order became 
known before it was executed, and a general re- 
bellion ensued, to which chance gave an able and 
successful leader. Leontius, the commander against 
the^Maronites, having become suspected by Justi- 
nian, soon after his return from that campaign was 
arrested and confined in a prison, where he remained 
about three years, till the emperor, who neither dared 
to put him to death, nor liked to have him alive in 
his capital, suddenly restored him to liberty, and 
gave him the government of Greece, with an order 
to set out immediately. As he was in the act of 
stepping on board a galley in the Golden Horn, he 
was stopped by an exasperated and trembling crowd, 
who implored him to save them from the fury of 
Justinian. Without hesitation he put himself at 
the head of the. people. To St. Sophia ! they 
shouted. Thousands of well-armed men soon sur- 
rounded the cathedral, and in a few hours the 
revolution was achieved, and Leontius was seated 
on the imperial throne. Justinian, a prisoner 
loaded with chains, was dragged before him ; the 
inob demanded his head ; but Leontius remem- 
bering the kindness of the father of Justinian, 
saved the life of his rival, and banished him to 
Cherson in the present Crimea. Previous to his 
departure, however, Justinian had his nose cut off: 
hence his name ’Piytfr/njTor. (,\. n. Gfi.j.) 

After a reign of three years Leontius was de- 
throned and confined in a prison, in G.%’, by Til*;- 
rius Absimarus, who reigned till 7<> l, when the 
exiled Justinian regained possession of his throne 
under the following circumstances : 

In his exile Justinian thought of nothing but 
revenge, and his misfortunes, far from smoothing 
his violent temper, increased the fury of his passions. 
He ill treated the inhabitants of Cherson, w'here 
he seems to have exercised some power, or enjoyed 
at least too much liberty, so unmercifully that they j 
formed a plan to put him to death. He escaped I 
their just resentment by a sudden flight to Busirus, ' 
the khan of the Khazars, who received him well, 
gave him ^ his sister Theodora in marriage, and 
assigned him the town of Phanagoria, in the present 
island of Taman- on the Cimmerian Bosporus, ns a 
residence. When Tiberius became informed of 
this, he bribed Busirus, who sent out messengers 
with an order to kill the imperial refugee. But 
Theodora discovered their designs, and having 
communicated them to her husband, he killed two 
of the messengers, sent his faithful wife hack to 
Mr brother, and escaped to Terbelis, the king of 
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the Bulgarians. Terbelis was soon persuaded to 
undertake one of those sudden inroads for which 
the Bulgarians were so much dreaded in those 
times, and before Tiberius knew that his rival had 
fled from Phanagoria, he saw him with fifteen 
thousand Bulgarian horse under the walls of Con- 
stantinople. Some adherents of Justinian led the 
barbarians secretly into the city, and flight was now 
the only safety for Tiberius. Overtaken at Apol- 
lonia, he was carried back to Constantinople, and 
together with his brother Heraclius, and the deposed 
and still captive emperor Leontius, dragged before 
Justinian, who was just abusing himself in the 
Hippodrome. While they lay prostrate before him 
the tyrant placed his feet on the necks of his two 
rivals, and continued to look at the performances 
and to listen to the savage demonstration of joy 
of the people, who were shouting the verses of the 
psalmist : “ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder ; the young lion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample under thy feet.” Having at last satisfied 
his revenge he ordered them to be put to death. A 
system of persecution was now carried on against 
the adherents of Leontius and Tiberius, of which 
few examples are found in Byzantine history : the 
capital and the provinces swarmed with informers and 
executioners, who committed unheard of cruelties, 
while the confiscated property of the unhappy 
victims was employed in satisfying the demands of 
Terbelis. As early as 708 the friendship between 
the khan and the emperor was at an end. Terbelis 
treated and was justified in treating Justinian as 
a madman. War was declared, and Justinian 
having suffered a total defeat at Anchinlus, re- 
turned to Constantinople to commit fresh cruelties. 
About this time the Arabs took Tvami and made 
great progress in Asia Minor, and the inhabitants 
of Ravenna having shown their discontent with 
the rapacity of the exarch, an expedition was sent 
against them, and after the town had been taken, 
it was treated worse than if it had belonged to the 
Persians or Bulgarians : the rich spoil of that 
ruined city was carried to Constantinople. In 710 
Pope Constantine was summoned to ap|»ear at Nico- 
medeia before the einjH>ror, who had some ecclesi- 
astical reform in view, and he went thither trembling, 
hut against his expectation was treated with great 
honours, and returned in the following year. From 
Nicomedeia, where he had resided for sonic time, 
Justinian was compelled to fly suddenly to his 
| capital, as a body of Arabs had penetrated ns far 
as Chalcedon. Unable to obtain any advantage over 
them, Justinian resolved to cool his fury in the 
blood of the Chersonitos, and the savage Stephanus 
was sent against them with n fleet and the order to 
destroy the whole population. They found, how- 
ever, time to fly into the country, and Stephanus 
returned in anger, after having hanged, drowned, 
or roasted alive, only a few hundreds where he 
hoped to massacre thousands. Neither he nor his 
fleet reached the capital: a storm destroyed the 
ships, and the Euxinc swallowed up the crew. 
He had no sooner left Cherson than the inhabitants 
returned to their city, a genera! insurrection arose, 
and Bardanes was proclaimed emperor, and assumed 
the purple under the name of Philippicas (Phi* 
leptcus). Infuriated at the Joss of hi# fleet, and 
the escape of the Chersonites, Justinian fitted out a 
second expedition, under the command of M aunts, 
who, however, found Cherson well fortified and 
still better defended. Trembling to appear before 
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their master without having executed his bloody 
• orders, Maurus with his whole army joined Philip- 
picuB, who, with them and his own forces, forthwith 
sailed for Constantinople. Meanwhile, Justinian 
was gone to Sinope, on the Euxine, opposite the 
Crimea, in order to be as near as possible to the 
theatre of the war, and he was delighted when he 
discovered his fleet on the main in the direction of 
the Bosporus. He was soon informed of the 
rebellion, and hastened to his ^capital, in order to 
prepare a vigorous defence, but on his way thither 
he received the terrible news that Constantinople 
had surrendered to Phdippicus, and that his son, 
the youthful Tiberius, had been assassinated on the 
altar of the Church of the Holy Virgin. He has- 
tened back to Sinope, but while he was hesitating 
what to do, he was overtaken by Elias, once his 
friend, but whom he had cruelly persecuted, and 
who put him to death (December, 711). Elias 
stmek off the tyrant's head and sent it to Constan- 
tinople, where it arrived in January, 7 1 *2. Phi- 

lippicus now reigned without opposition. Justinian 
was the last emperor of the family of the great 
lieraclius ; and lie was the first who caused the 
image of Christ to be put on his coins. (Theophan. 
p. 303, &c. ; Niceph. Call. p. 24 ; Cedren. p. 440, 
<Scc. ; Zonaras, vol. ii. p. 01, &c. ; Glvcas, p. 279 ; 
Const. Manasses, p. 79 ; Const. Porphvr. De. 
Adm. Imp. c. 22, 27, in' the Paris edit. ; Saidas, 
s. v. 'lovmmavoi ; Paul us Diacott. De Gent. Lmqob. 
vi. 11, 12,31, 32.) [W. P.J 

JUSTINLVNUS, the second son of (Jcrmanus, 
and the grand-nephew of Justinian I. (see the 
genealogical table prefixed to the life of that cm- j 
peror), a distinguished general, becomes first con- j 
spicuous in the Gothic campaign of A. n. 550, 
when, after exerting himself in raising the army 
that was to invade Italy through lllyricum, he was 
ap|>ointed, on the sudden death of his father, to 
succeed him in the supreme command. He was 
then very young, but the time of his birth can only 
bo conjectured: it was probably about 530. In 
the following year he commanded, with his elder 
brother, Justin, against the Slavonians ; and he is j 
also mentioned as the commander of the Greek ! 
auxiliaries of Alhoin against Thrasimund, king of j 
the Gepidae. Ilis name became universally known 
as one of the first generals of the empire, when 
the regent, Tiberius appointed hi in, in 574, or, as 
some say, 576, commander- in-chief of nit armv of 
150,000 German and Scythian mercenaries, against 
the Persian king, Chosmes, who had invaded 
Armenia. Justinian advanced from Cappadocia, 
and Chosrocs pushed on to meet him. The en- 
counter took pluce at Melitene, in Lessor Armenia, 
not far from the Euphrates : ami after a sharp 
struggle, the left wing of the Persians was totally 
routed ; in consequence of which Chosrocs was 
compelled to retreat in haste and confusion into 
the heart of his dominions. This splendid victory 
was equally due to the military skill of Justinian, 
and the undaunted valour of Curs, a Scythian in 
the Greek service. Upon this Justinian crossed 
the Euphrates, and turning to the left, conquered 
part of northern Persia, took up his winter-quarters 
in Hyrcania, and returned unmolested in the fol- 
lowing spring to Armenia. But there he suffered 
a severe defeat from the Persian general, Tam- 
chosroes, in consequence of which the pending 
negotiations for peace were abruptly broken off by 
Chosroes, and the war continued without any pro- 
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spect of a speedy termination. Tiberius, dissatis- 
fied with Justinian's conduct in this campaign, 
recalled him, and gave the command to Mauricius. 
J ustinian thought himself unfairly dealt with, and 
entered into a conspiracy to assassinate Tiberius 
on the day of his coronation, and to have himself 
chosen in his stead. It appears that he had no 
chance of success, for he voluntarily confessed his 
evil designs, and Tiberius generously pardoned 
him. When, in the following year, 579, Tiberius 
was absent from' the capital, the empress Sophia, 
who expected that Tiberius would have married 
her, but was grievously disappointed at seeing that 
he was secretly married to another, persuaded 
Justinian to resume his former designs, promising 
to assist him with her treasures and influence. The 
plan was discovered, the property of Sophia was 
confiscated, and a watch was put upon her ; but 
Justinian was again pardoned by the noble Tibe- 
rius. The time of Justinian's death is not known. 
(Theophan. p. 385, &c., ed. Paris ; Evagrius, v. 
14, &c. ; Procop. lied. Goth. iii. 32, 40, iv. 25, 26 ; 
Theophvlact. iii. 12, &c. ; Paul. Diacon. iii. 12 ; 
Menander in Excerpt. Legat. ; the sources quoted 
n the lives of Justin. IT. and Tiberius.) [W. P.] 

J U ST INIA'NU S, son of Mauricius. [ M au- 

KIC1US.] 

JUSTI'NUS I., or the elder, emperor of the 
East from a. d. 518 — 527, was of barbarian, pro- 
bably Gothic extraction. Tired of the humble occu- 
pation of a shepherd, for which he had been brought 
up in his native village, Taurcsium, in Dardaflia, 
he went to Constantinople in company with two 
youthful comrades, to try bis fortune in the capital. 
Justin entered the guards of the emperor Leo, and 
•through bis undaunted courage soon rose to some 
eminence, lie served with great distinction against 
the I saurian s ami the Persians, and bis merits were 
successively rewarded with the dignities of tribunus, 
comes, senator, and at last commander-in-chief of 
the imperial guards, an important post, which he 
held in the reign of the emperor AnastasiuB. It 
was expected that the aged Anastasius would 
appoint one of his three nephews his future suc- 
cessor, but as they evinced little capacity, the em- 
peror hesitated. His prime minister, the eunuch 
A inantius, availed himself of his master’s irresolu- 
tion to promote his own interest bv bringing about 
the election of bis creature Theodatus, and for thi* 
purpose entrusted large sums of money to Justin, 
with which he was to bribe the guards and other 
persons of influence to espouse the cause of Theo- 
datus. He expected that an illiterate and rude 
barbarian, who resembled Hercules more than Mer- 
cury, would faithfully execute his orders. But ho 
was greatly mistaken. Justin employed the money 
for his own elevation ; and when Anastasius died, 
on the 10th July, 513, it was not Theodatus whom 
the army proclaimed emperor, but Justin, who thus 
ascended the throne without opposition, at the 
advanced age of sixty-eight, Justin could neither 
read nor write, ami was in every respect a rude 
soldier ; but his predecessor Anastasius waa scarcely 
more civilized,, and the people preferred a brave 
master to a learned one. Feeling hi* incapacities 
as a statesman, Justin committed the direction of 
affairs to the quaestor Proclus, and this excellent 
man discharged his functions to the satisfaction of 
both master and subjects. Soon after his accession, 
ns it appears, Justin assumed the noble name of 
Anicius ; some, however, believe that he hod pre^ 
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▼iously been adopted by a member of that illustrious 
family. Amantius, indignant at being cheated by 
a rustic, gave vent to his feelings, and perhaps 
conspired with Theodatus. They were accordingly 
accused of treason, and, what was still worse, of 
heresy, aud they paid for their imprudence with 
their heads. Several of their associates shared their 
fate. In 519 Justin, who was a stanch adherent 
of the orthodox church, and had adopted energetic 
measures against the Eutychians, concluded an ar- 
rangement with pope Ilonnisdas, in consequence of 
which the harmony between Rome and Constan- 
tinople remained undisturbed during a considerable 
time, to the great satisfaction of the East In the 
following year, 520, Justin adopted his nephew 
Justinian, whom he had withdrawn in early youth 
from their native village, and the government was 
henceforth in the hands of Justinian. The eleva- 
tion of Justinian was signalized by an event which 
occasioned great discontent and disorders in the 
empire. The Goth Vitalian, so famous by his war 
against Anastasius, and who held the offices of con- 
sul and inagister militum, under Justin, became 
an object of suspicion and jealousy to the emperor 
and his crafty nephew, and on rising from a banquet 
to which he had been invited, was treacherously 
assassinated by the order and in presence of Justin 
and Justinian. Vitalian was beloved by the faction of 
the Green, who immediately took up arms, and as 
they were opposed by the Blue, who enjoyed the 
favour of the emperor, great troubles aro>e, which 
lasted during three years, without Justin’s becoming 
well acquainted with the extent of danger. When 
he was at last apprised of it, he appointed one 
Theodotus prefect of the capital, who succeeded 
in restoring peace. In 522 some misunderstand- 
ing arose between Justin and Theodoric, king 
of the East Goths in Italy, who was offended 
with Justin because he continued to appoint consuls, 
a dignity which, in the opinion of Theodoric, could 
only be conferred by the master of Rome ; but 
Justin prudently renounced the privilege, leaving 
its exercise entirely to the Gothic king, who accord- 
ingly appointed Symmachus and the famous Boe- 
thius consuls for the year 522. In the same year 
misunderstandings arose between Justin and the 
Persian king Cabades, on account of the kingdom 
of Colchis or Lazica. Cabades proposed to the 
emperor, as a guarantee for their mutual friendship, 
to adopt his favourite son Nushirwan or Chosroes, 
who afterwards reigned over Persia with so much 
glory, and Justin would have complied with the 
king's wishes, but for the interference of the wise 
quaestor Proclus, on whose advice the emperor 
declined the proposition. Annoyed by the failure 
of his plan, Cabades prepared for war, the outbreak 
of which was hastened by Gurgenus, king of Iberia, 
throwing himself upon the protection of the em- 
peror. The Persians having invaded Iberia, Justin 
dispatched Sittas and Belisarius against them, and 
this is the first time that the name of Belisarius 
becomes known in history. He was, however, not 
successful in this campaign, but was, neverthe- 
less, appointed governor of the great fortress of 
Dara, on the confines of Mesopotamia and Syria, 
and the historian Procopius was appointed his 
secretary. The war was carried on for some years 
without leading to important results on either side. 
In 525 a terrible earthquake and the overflowing 
of several rivers carried destruction through some 
of the finest cities of the empire. In the East Edessa, 
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Anazarba, and. Pompeiopolis were laid in ruins, and 
in Europe Corinth and Dyrrachium met with a 
similar fate. But the destruction of Antioch at 
the same time by fire and water offered a still more 
heart-rending sight. When Justin heard of its 
awful fate, he ordered the theatres to be closed, 
took off his royal diadem, and dressed himself in 
mourning. He spent two million pounds sterling 
towards the rebuilding of Antioch, which was done 
with the utmost splendour, and he evinced a pro- 
portionate liberality towards the other sufferers. 
On the whole, Justin, though a barbarian and a 
fanatic, was a man of good sense, n sincere. well- 
wisher of his subjects, ana successful in choosing 
capable persons to govern them ; his knowledge 
of the human character was remarkably sound. 
He died on the 1st of August, 527, shortly after 
having conferred the dignity of Augustus upon his 
nephew and successor, the great Justinian. He was 
buried in the church of Kuphemia near his wife 
Euphemia, a woman as illiterate and rude as her 
husband, but who never interfered with public 
affairs, and who caused that church to be built at 
her expense. (Kvagr. iv. 1 — 10, 56 ; Procop. 
Vandal, i. 9 ; l)e Aed. ii. 6, 7, iii- 7, iv. 1 ; 
A /ran. c. 6, 9 ; Pers. i. 1 9. ii. 1 5, &c. ; Theoph. 
p. 141, &c. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 50, Ac. ; Cedren. 
p. 363 in the Paris edit. ; Jornand. De He/jn. Suec. 
p. 62, ed. Lindenbrog.) [V\\ P.J 

JUssTI'NUS II., the younger, emperor of the 
East, from a. d. 565 — 570, and nephew of the great 
Justinian. (See the genealogical table prefixed to 
the life of Justinian I.) His reign is signalized by 
important and extraordinary events. Justin had in- 
finitely less merit than his cousins Justinus ami Jus- 
tinian, the 6ons of Germanus, who had distinguished 
themselves in the field against the Persians, and 
were universally beloved for the frankness of their 
character ; but he was of a crafty disposition, and 
while his cousins exposed their lives in the defence 
of the empire, he prudently remained at Constan- 
tinople and courted the aged Justinian. In order 
to insinuate himself the better into his uncle's 
favour, he married Sophia, the niece of the empress 
Theodora, a beautiful and clever woman, but am- 
bitious, imperious and revengeful. In the night 
that Justinian died (13th of November, 565), 
Justin had retired to his apartments, and was fast 
asleep, when he was suddenly awakened by a lond 
knocking against his door : it was a deputation of 
the senate, composed of some of its members who 
had witnessed the emperor's death, and now came 
to congratulate Justin, whom, according to their 
report, the dying monarch had appointed his suc- 
cessor. Whether this was true or not, no time was 
lost by Justin and his friends. He went imme- 
diately to the senate, who were already waiting 
for him, and after a document had been read to 
him, which purported to be the will of Justinian, 
he was forthwith proclaimed emperor. Early in the 
following morning he repaired to the hippodrome, 
which was filled by an immense and anxious crowd, 
and after having delivered divers fine speeches, 
which met with boisterous acclamation, he issued a 
general pardon for all offenders, and, in order to 
convince the people the more completely of his vir- 
tuous and generous sentiments, summoned the 
numerous creditors of Justinian to come forth with 
their claims. They obeyed eagerly, and their as- 
tonishment was still greater when a file of porters 
made their appearance, each sighing under the 
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weight of an enormous bag of gold : in a few hours 
# the whole of Justinian’s debts was discharged. 
The people found no limits to their praise and 
delight, and their admiration of their new master 
was at its height, when Sophia, imitating the noble 
example set by her lord, opened her treasury and 
paid the debts of a host of poor people. At the 
same time the orthodox Justin issued an edict of 
universal toleration ; all persons exiled for their 
religion, except Eutychius, were recalled and re- 
stored to their families or friends ; and the church 
enjoyed a state of peace for fifty years, unprece- 
dented in the annals of the ecclesiastical history of 
the East. The goldeirage seemed to have arrived 
in Constantinople and the provinces. 

Too soon, however, did the real character of 
Justin show itself, and sadly disappointed the san- 
guine hopes of the Greeks. An embassy of the 
khan of the Avars having solicited an audience, 
Justin dismissed them haughtily and provoked the 
resentment of their chief ; and he exhibited an 
equally overbearing conduct in his negotiations with 
the Persians, whence an early rupture might easily 
be prognosticated. In 56b the indignation of the 
Greeks was provoked by the murder of Justin the 
younger, the emperor’s cousin. This distinguished 
prince excited the jealousy of both Justin and 
Sophia, and, from the Danube, where he com- 
manded against the Avars, he was suddenly sent 
as governor to Egypt, but had scarcely put his 
foot on the shore of Alexandria, when he fell under 
the dagger of a hired assassin. His numerous 
friends were exasperated ; it was said that they 
had conspired against the emperor, and the alleged 
conspiracy was stilled in blood. The treasures 
Justin had spent in satisfying the creditors of 
Justinian, he recovered by a system of oppression 
and rapacity which surpassed even that of his 
predecessor, and the places under government were 
sold without shame or disguise. Italy, exhausted 
and ravaged by the Gothic war and its consequences 
famine and disease, was in a deplorable state. 
Alboin, king of the Longobards, coveted that fair 
conquest of Justinian, but his hopes were checked 
through fear of Nurses, who still held the com- 
mand at Ravenna. Yet Narses was approaching 
the extreme limits of human life, and Alboin re- 
solved to wait, and to increase his power by 
breaking that of his troublesome neighbours the 
Gepidae, who reigned in Hungary. He entered 
into an alliance with the Avars, and in 566 the 
Gepidae disappeared from among tin* independent 
barbarians in Europe. Every one could now fore- 
see an invasion of Italy, and Justin ought conse- 
quently to have concentrated his power in tin* plains 
of the I*o, and put both his treasures and soldiers at 
the free disposition of Narses. Narses, however, was 
bated by Sophia, and he hnd given just causes of 
complaint to tho Italians, by his arbitrary govern- 
ment and his extreme rapacity. Justin, listening 
to the foolish advice of his wife, sent him an order 
to return to Constantinople, and bring with him 
his own riches and those of the public treasury ; 
and Narses, having remonstrated, pointing out the 
imminent danger from the Longobards, Sophia 
sent him a most insulting letter, which so roused 
the fury of the old general that he invited Alboin to 
turn his arms against Italy, promising thut he would 
not take the command of the Homans. Soon after- 
wards, however, he deeply regretted his faithless- 
ness, and tried to dissuade Alboin from the under- 
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taking. But it was too late, the Longobards 
descended into Italy, and Narses died of grief. 
[Narsks.J 

In 560 Alboin descended the Julian Alps, with 
his stern Longobards and numerous contingents of 
Bavarians, Suevians, and other Germans : 20,000 
Saxons, the kinsmen and old confederates of the 
Longobards, joined the expedition with their wives 
and children. Longinus, the successor of Narses, 
was an incompetent general, who had neglected to 
fortify the passes through the Alps, and thus tho 
barbarians rushed down into Italy like an Alpine 
torrent. Forum Julii, built by Caesar, was the 
first town they conquered, and, having been made 
by Alboin the seat of a feudal duchy, which ex- 
tended over the adjacent districts, was the cause 
of that province being now called Friuli, or in 
German Friaul, which is a corruption of Forum 
Julii : Grasulf was its first duke. Aquileia soon 
followed the fate of Forum Julii, and its fugi- 
tive inhabitants took refuge on the Venetian 
islands. In 569 Alboin took Mantua, conquered 
Liguria as far as the Cottian Alps, and on the 5th 
of September of the same year, victoriously entered 
Milan (Mediolanum), where he was crowned king 
of Italy. Henceforth the country surrounding 
Milan was called Longobardia, or Lombardy, the 
name which it still bears. In the following year 
Alboin made himself master of a large portion of 
Central Italy, and fount 1 ed a second feudal duchy 
at Spoleto, where Faroa'd reigned under his su- 
premacy. Tiie establishment of a third duchy at 
Benevento was the fruit of the campaign of 570 : 
Alboin found a strong colony of Longobards in that 
place, who had settled there nineteen years pre- 
viously, having received the town with its territory 
from Narses, in reward for their services in the 
Greek armies ; their chief, Zotto, was made duke. 
In 571 Calabria fell into the hands of the Longo- 
bards, and now the name of Calabria was given by 
the Greek government to the narrow peninsula of 
Bruttium and part of Lueania, countries which 
j are still called Calabria. Home and Ravenna, 
however, as well as diiferent other portions of Italy 
in the north and in the south, withstood the con- 
queror, and remained under the sway of the em- 
peror. 

While the most splendid conquest of Justinian 
was thus wrested from the Greeks, Justin found 
j consolation in pleasures and luxury, leaving the 
government in the hands of his wife, his ministers, 
and his eunuchs. At the very time that Italy was 
taken from him, he was involved in a dangerous 
war with the Persians, wliieh broke out under the 
following circumstances. The Turks having by 
this time made great conquests in the countries to 
the north of Persia, gave umbrage to the Persian 
king Clmsroes, especially since they concluded an. 
alliance with Justin, and C’hosroes began hostilities 
by invading and subjugating the kingdom of the 
Ilomeritae, in Southern Arabia. Encouraged by 
the approach and success of the Turks, the Iberians 
and Personnel! ians threw off the Persia^ yoke, 
and submitted to Justin, on condition of his de- 
fending them against Chosroes. The emperor pro* 
mised to do so, and at the same time refused to 
pay the annual tribute of 30,000 pieces of gold, 
which had been fixed by fonner treaties. Thus 
war broke out in 57*2. Justin sent Marcian against 
the Persians, an able general, xyho found no army 
on his arrival at the frontiers, but created one in m 
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short time, and did more than could have been ex- 
pected under such circumstances. He was shut 
up for some time in the important fortress of Dara. 
Reinforced by the contingents of the Lazians and 
other Caucasian nations, he suddenly sallied forth, 
laid siege to Nisibis, and offered battle to Chosroes, 
who approached with an army of 100,000 men. 
At this critical moment Acacius arrived from Con- 
stantinople with an order for Marcian to hasten 
directly to the capital, and surrender the command 
to him. Marcian ol>eyed, but no sooner was he 
gone than the whole Greek army disbanded, as 
Acacius was known to be destitute of all military 
talent. The consequence was that Syria was 
ravaged by the Persians with fire and sword, and 
Data, the bulwark of the empire, was taken by 
Chosroes, after a long and gallant resistance. When 
this news reached Constantinople, Justin showed 
all the symptoms of insanity, and his mental dis- 
order increased so much ns to make him unfit for 
any business (574). The entire government now 
devolved upon the empress Sophia. 

Two years previously Alboin had been assas- 
sinated, shortly after he had taken Pavia, where 
his successor Clepho took up his residence. This 
king was slain a short time after his accession, but 
the Longobards, nevertheless, maintained them- 
selves in the greater part of Italy. These events 
were coincident with a war against the Avars, who 
worsted the Greek commander Tiberius, a great 
general at the head of a bad army. The state of 
the empire was so critical that Sophia persuaded 
Justin to adopt Tiberius and to make him Caesar. 
The emperor followed the advice, and in 574 the 
new Caesar was presented to the senate. Sophia 
acted wisely in buying a tnicc of one year from the 
Persians for the sum of 45.000 pieces of gold, 
which was soon afterwards prolonged for three 
years, by an annual tribute of 30,000 pieces. Hut 
this truce did not include Armenia, and thus 
Chosroes set out in 576, or more probably as early 
as 574, with a large army to extend the frontiers 
of his realm in the north-west. With great ex- 
ertions and sacrifices Tiberius succeeded in raising 
an army of 150,000 foreign mercenaries, with 
whom he despatched Justinian, the emperor'seousin, 
against the Persians, thus leaving Italy unprotected 
and Greece open to the inroads of the Slavonians. 
The details of this remarkable campaign are nar- 
rated in the lives of Tiberius and Justinian. Jus- 
tinian obtained splendid victories, and sent 24 
elephants to Constantinople ; but he sustained in 
his turn severe defeats, and was succeeded in the 
supreme command by Matiricius, who, in 578, 
penetrated as far as the Tigris. The war was still 
raging with unabated fury, when Justin, whose 
mental sufferings were increased by an ulcer on his 
leg, felt his dissolution approaching, and conse- 
quently created Tiberius Augustus on the *20th of 
September, 578, and had him crowned and publicly 
acknowledged as his successor. Justin died on the 
5th of October following ; the best action of his 
life was the choice of his successor. (Coripptis, Dr 
Diwl. JuHtini ; Evagrius, v. 1 — 13 ; Theophan. p. 
108, Ac. ; Cedren. p. 388, Ac. ; Zonaras, vol. ii. 
p. 70, Ac. ; Glycas, p. 270, Ac. ; Const. Manasses, 
p. 68, Ac. ; Joel, p. 173, in the Paris edit. ; Paul. 
Diacon. ii, 5, Ac., iii. J I, 12 ; Theophylact. iii. 0, 
Ac. ; Menander, in Drarpt. U^ttion.) ( W. P.J 
JUSTI'NUSf the elder son of Germanus (see 
the genealogical^ table prefixed to the life of Jus- | 
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tinian I.), a general of great distinction and popu- 
hfrity in the army, but justly suspected by Justinian 
I. and Justin II., on account of his ambition and 
faithlessness. In a. d. 551 he held a command 
in the army against the Slavonians, and shared its 
defeat in the battle of Adrianople. He was more 
fortunate against the Persians in Colchis, over 
whom he obtained a complete victory on the river 
Phasis (555), in consequence of which he was 
entrusted with the command in chief, which had 
been taken from Martinus. Some time after he 
discovered the secret designs of the khan of the 
Avars, who had sent an em^pssy to Constantinople 
under the pretext of making a treaty of alliance, 
while their real object was the purchase of arms, 
and the stores which they were secretly sending 
into Avnria were consequently taken from them by 
.Justin, who commanded on the A vnrian • frontiers 
(the Danube). The accession of his cousin Justin 
proved fatal to him : they had made an agreement 
that, after the expected death of Justinian, the 
son of Germanus should be Caesar, while the other 
Justin, the son of Vigilantia, was to reign as 
Augustus. But no sooner was the latter seated on 
the throne, than Justin, the subject of this article, 
was readied from the Danube, and after having 
been detained a short time at Constantinople, was 
sent as governor (Dux and Augustalis) to Alexan- 
dria, where he was, however, treated like a prisoner, 
and, shortly after bis arrival, treacherously assassi- 
nated while asleep. His murder caused several of 
his friends to conspire against the emperor, as is 
narrated in the life of Justin II. (Theophan. p. 
188,204 — 210, ed. Paris ; Agathias, ii. 18, iii. 2, 
17 — 23, iv. 13 — 22; Procop. Dell. Goth. iii. 32 ; 
Evagrius. v. 1, 2.) [\V. P.) 

J US TIN l;S, son of Mnuricius. [Mauiuciih.] 

J USTl'NUS, the historian. We possess a work 
entitled Juatini llisloriarum l Vi i/i/ifrintru in Lihri 
XLIV ., in the preface to which the author informs us 
that his book was entirely derived from the Uni- 
versal History ( Mins Orhis Iliftorut*)^ composed in 
Latin by Trogus Pompeius. Before proceeding, 
therefore, to consider the former, it is necessary 
to inquire into the contents and character of the 
more important and voluminous archetype. 

From the statement of Trogus Pompeius himself, 
as preserved by Justin (xliii. 5), we learn that his 
ancestors traced their origin to the Gaulish tribe of 
the Vocontii, that his grandfather received the 
citizenship of Home from Cn. Pompeius during the 
war against Sortorius, that his ]>ateninl uncle com- 
manded a squadron of cavalry in the army of the 
same general in the last struggle with Mithridntes, 
and that his father served under C. Caesar (i. e. 
the dictator), to whom he afterwards became 
private secretary. It is hence evident that the 
son must have flourished under Augustus ; and 
since the Recovery of the standards of Cmsstm from 
the Partitions was recorded towards the close of 
his history, it is probable that it may have been 
published not long after that event, which took 
place ii. 20. < )ur knowledge of this production 

is derived from three sources which, taken in com- 
bination, afford a considerable amount of Inform- 
ation with regard to the nature and extent of the 
undertaking. I. A few brief fragments quoted by 
(Pliny?), Vopiscus, Jerome, Augustin, Oroxiui, 
Priscian, Isidorus, and others down to Jobn of 
Salisbury and Matthew of Westminster. 2. The 
Excerpts of Justin. 3. A sort of epitome found in 
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several MSS., indicating, under the name of pro- 
( logues (prologi), the contents of each chapter % 
regular order, bearing a close resemblance, in form 
and rsubstance, to the summaries prefixed to the 
books of Livy, and, like these, proceeding from 
some unknown pen. 

We thus ascertain that the original was com- 
prised in 44 books, that the title was Liber llisto- 
riarttm Philippicarum , the additional words et 
totius mundi origines et terrae situs, given by the 
author of the prologues, being in all probability an 
inaccurate explanation appended by himself. The 
term Historian Pkilipjpcae was employed because 
the chief object proposed was to give a complete 
account of the origin, rise, progress, decline, and 
extinction of the Macedonian monarchy, with all 
its branches ; but in the execution of this design, 
Trogus permitted himself, in imitation of Hero- 
dotus and Theopomptis, to indulge in so many ex- 
cursions, that a very wide field of investigation 
was embraced, although the designation Universal 
History is altogether inapplicable. In the first six 
books, which served as a Bort of introduction to 
the rest, while ostensibly examining into the re- 
cords of the period anterior to Philip I., he took a 
survey of the various states which eventually be- 
came subject to, or in any way connected with, the 
Macedonians. Jn this manner the empires of the 
Assyrians, Medes, .and Persians, were passed 
under review : the expedition of Cambyses against 
Egypt led to a delineation of that country and its 
people: the contest of Darius with the Scythians 
was accompanied by a geographical sketch of the 
nations which bordered on the northern and eastern 
shores of the Kuxine : the invasion of Xerxes 
brought the Athenians and Thessalians on the 
stage, yfh/o in turn called up the Spartans and other 
Dorian elans. A narrative of the Peloponnesian 
war naturally succeeded : with the fatal expedition 
to Sicily was interwoven n description of that 
•famous island, of its races, and of the colonies spread 
over its surface. The downfall of Athens was 
next recorded, followed by the enterprise of the 
younger Cyrus, the campaigns of Agesilaus in Asia, 
and various minor events, until the decay of the 
Lacedemonian and the rise of the Boeotian influence 
gradually introduced the history of Macedon, which, 
commencing with the seventh book, was continued 
down to the ruin of Perseus and the abortive 
attempt of the im|>ostor Andriscus, which were de- 
tailed in the thirty-third. But even after the main 
subject had been fairly commenced, it could only 
l« regarded in the same light as the argument of an 
Epic poem, which admits of continual episodes and 
digressions — the guiding-thrend of the discourse, 
which, although often apparently lost, forms the 
connecting links by which the various portions of the 
complicated fabric arc united and held together in 
one piece. Thus the interference of Philip in the 
affairs of Greece suggested an exposition of the 
causes which led to the Sacred War : his attacks 
upon Perinthus and Byzantium involved a disqui- 
sition on the early fortunes of the cities in question : 
his dispute with the Scythians nnd his relations 
with the Persians afforded an apology for resuming 
the chronicles of these nations : the transactions of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon produced an account of the 
Cyprians and Paphlngonians, while the exploits of 
Alexander the Epirotan furnished a pretext for an 
essay on the Apulians, Sabines, and Samnites. 
The strife which arose among the successors of j 
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Alexander the Great formed in itself an almost 
‘inexhaustible theme, while the ambitious schemes 
of Pyrrhus were illustrated by a dissertation on 
the Sicilians and Carthaginians, which occupied no 
less than six books. After the reduction of Mace- 
donia to a Roman province, with which, as we 
have seen above, the thirty-third book closed, 
the following nine were devoted to the affairs of 
Asia, Pontus, Syria, Egypt, and Boeotia, including 
the Parthian monarchy ; the forty-second and 
forty-third contained a sketch of the steps by which 
the Romans had attained to supremacy ; and in the 
last were collected some scattered notices in refer- 
ence to the Ligurians, Massilians, and Spaniards, the 
Greeks having been previously (lib.xxiv.) discussed. 

To what period Justin (who is designated in one 
MS. as Justinus Frunlinus , nnd in another as M. 
Junianus Justinus , while the great majority exhibit 
the simple appellation Justinus) belongs it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty. The expres- 
sion which he employs (viii. 4. § 7), * Graeciam 
etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis terrarum 
principem” would in itself be scarcely sufficient to 
prove ,that he flourished under the Eastern em- 
perors, even if it related to the age in which he 
composed, and not, as it does in reality, to the 
particular epoch of which he happened to be treat- 
ing in his narrative ; while the words * Imperator 
Antonine,” which appear in the preface, are to be 
found in no MS. now extant, but are probably an 
interpolation foisted in by some of the earlier 
editors who followed Isidorus, Jornandes, and 
John of Salisbury, in confounding Justin the histo- 
rian with Justin the Christian father and martyr. 
The earliest writer by whom he is mentioned is 
Saint Jerome (Proortn. in Ikntivl), and therefore he 
cannot, at all events, be later than the beginning of 
the fifth century. 

Justin has been frequently censured by scholars 
iu no measured terms for the slovenly manner in 
which he executed what they are pleased to con- 
sider as an abridgment of Trogus. It is unques- 
tionable that many leading events are entirely ■ 
omitted, that certain topics are dismissed with ex- 
cessive brevity, that others not more weighty in 
themselves are developed with great fulness, and 
that in consequence of this apparent caprice an air 
of incoherence and inequality is diffused over the 
whole performance. But before subscribing to the 
justice of these animadversions, it would be well to 
ascertain if possible the real object of the compiler. 
Now we are distinctly told by himself ( Praef, 1) 
that he had occupied his leisure during a residence 
in the city by selecting those passages of Trogus 
which seemed most worthy of being generally 
known, passing over such as in his estimation were 
not particularly interesting or instructive. Thus ' 
it is clear that the pages of Justin are not to be 
viewed in the light of a systematic compendium of 
Trogus, but rather, in his own words, as an An- 
thology (breve florum evrjwsvttf ntn), and that the 
criticisms alluded to above are altogether inappli- 
cable to what is professedly merely a collection of 
Elegant Extracts. We mny indeed lament that 
he should have thought fit to adopt a plan by 
which we have entirely lost, or Rt least very im- 
porfectly retained, a mass of valuable information 
on a great variety of topics, of which we are igno- 
rant ; but on the other hand, wc must feel grateful 
to the labours, which have preserved from oblivion 
many facts not recorded elsewhere. 
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To discover the sources from which a lost writer 
derived his materials would seem to be a hopeless 
quest, when it is certain that most of these sources 
have themselves disappeared. For not only did 
Trogus enter upon large departments of historicid 
research, where we can compare him with no au- 
thority now extant ; but even when he trod the 
ground previously travelled over by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, we clearly 
perceive that far from confining himself to their 
statements, he frequently adopted accounts com- 
pletely at variance with those which they followed. 
It is certain, however, that his guides were ex- 
clusively Greek, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that to no one did he owe more than to 
Theopompus, from whom he borrowed not only the 
title, but much of the general plan and execution of 
his work. He was also, we may conjecture, largely 
indebted to Ephorus, Timaeus, and Posidonius ; 
but our limits forbid us to enter upon an inquiry 
which has been prosecuted with great learning by 
Heeren in the essay quoted below. 

We must not omit to remark that the quotations 
from Trogus found in Pliny appear to be all taken 
from a treatise De Animulibus mentioned by 
Charisius (p. 79. ed. Putsch.), and not from his 
histories. 

The Editio Princeps of Justin was printed at 
Venice by Jenson, 4to. 1470, and another very 
early impression which appeared at Rome without 
date or name* of printer is ascribed by bibliogra- 
phers to the same or the following year. The first 
critical edition was that of Marcus Antonius Sabel- 
licus, published along with Florus at Venice, fob 
1490, and again in 1497 and 1507 : it was super- 
seded by that of Aldus, Hvo. Venet. 1522 ; the 
volume containing also Cornelius Nepos ; and this 
in turn gave way to that of Bongarsius, Hvo. Paris, 
1581, in which the text was revised with great 
care, and illustrated by useful commentaries ; but 
conjectural emendations were too freely admitted. 
Superior in accuracy to any of the preceding is the 
larger edition of Graevius, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1688; 
that of Hearne, 8vo. Oxon. 1705 ; and above all, 
those of Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1719 and 1760, l)e- 
longing to the series of Variorum Classics, in Hvo. 
The last of these is in a great measure followed by 
Frotscher, 3 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1827, whose labours 
exhibit this author under his best fonn. 

Numerous translations have from time to time 
appeared in all the principal languages of Europe. 
The earliest English version is that executed by 
Arthur Goldinge, printed at London in 4to, bv 
Tho. Marshe, 1564, and again in 1570, with the 
following title, 44 Thabridge mkntk of the Histo- 
ries of Trogus Pompeius, gathered and written in 
the I*aten tung, by the famous historiographer 
Justine, and translated into English by Arthur 
Goldingc : a worke containing brefly great plcntye 
of gnoste delectable Historyes and notable exam- 
ples, worthy not only to be read, but also to bee 
embraced and followed of al men. New lie con- 
ferred with the Latin copye, and corrected by the 
Translator. Anno Domini 1570. Imprinted at 
London by Th. Marshe.” We have also transla- 
tions by Codrington, 12mo. Lond. 1654 ; by 
Thomas Brown, 12mo. Lond. 1712; by Nicolas 
Bayley, Bvo. Lond. 1732 ; by John Clarke, Hvo. 
Lond. 1732; and by Turnbull, 12uio. Lond. 
1746; most of which have passed through several 
editions. 
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The fragments spoken of at the beginning Of this 
article will be found in Plin. //. N. vli, 8, x. 33, 
xi. 39, 52, xvii. 10, xxxi. sub fin.; Vopisc. Aure- 
lian. 2, Prob. 2 ; Hieron. Prooem. in Daniel , 6 Y om- 
ment. in Daniel . c. 5 ; Augustin, de Civ. Dei, iv. 
6 ; Oros. i. 8, 10, iv. 6, vii. 27, 34 ; Isidor. de 
A r . If. 6 ; Priscian, v. 3. § 12, vii. 1 1. § 63 ; Vet. 
Interp. ad Virg. Aen. iii. 108, iv. 37 ; Jornandes, 
de R. G. 6, 10. Every thing that is known or 
can be conjectured with regard to Tragus, Justin, 
and their works, is contained in the ‘*Commen- 
tationes de Trogi Pompeii eiusque epitomatoris 
Justini fontibus et auctoriiate,” by Heeren, printed 
originally in the 15th volume of the Gottingen 
Transactions, and prefixed to the edition of Frot- 
scher. [W. It.] 

JUSTI'NUS (Tou<tt?j/os), ecclesiastical. 1. 
Surnamed the Maktvk (o Maprus), or the Pm- 
Losoi’H eh (o 4»iAd<ro(pos), one of the earliest of the 
Christian writers, was a native of Flavia Neapolis, 
or the New City' of Flavia (Justin. Apolog. Prima , 
c. 1 ), which arose out of the ruins, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the ancient town, called She- 
chem in the Old Testament and Sychar in the 
New. The year of his birth is not known : Dod- 
well, Grabe (Spici/eg. SS. Pat rum , saec. ii. p. 147), 
and the Bollandists {Acta Sanctorum, April, vol. ii. 
p. 110, note c), con jecture from a passage of Epi- 
phanius (Adr. //acres, xlvi. 1), which, as it now 
stands, is clearly erroneous, that he was born about 
a. i». 89 ; but this conjecture (which is adopted by 
Fabricius) is very uncertain, though sufficiently in 
accordance with the lsnown facts of his history. 
Tillemont and Ceillier place the birth of Justin in 
a. i). 103, Marnn in a. n. 1 14, Halloix in A. ». 1 18. 
He was the son of Priseus Bacchius, or rather of 
Prisons, the son of Bacchius, and was -.brought 
up as a heathen ; for though he calls fittnscU a 
Samaritan ( A potty . Sccunda , c. 15, Dialog, cum 
Ttyphnnc , c. 120), he appears to mean no more 
than that he was born in the country of Samaria, 
not that he held that Semi-Judaism which was so 
prevalent among his countrymen. (Comp. Apnlog. 
I* rima , c. 53, sub mod.) He devoted himself to 
philosophy, and for a considerable time studied the 
sy’stem of the Stoic*, under a teacher of that sect ; 
but not obtaining that knowledge of the Deity 
which he desired, and finding that his teacher un- 
dervalued such knowledge, he transferred himself 
to a Peripatetic, who plumed himself on his acute- 
ness, whom, however, he soon left, being disgusted 
at bis avarice, and therefore judging him not to be 
a philosopher at all. Still thirsting after phi- 
losophical acquirements, he next resorted to a Py- 
thagorean teacher of considerable reputation, but 
was rejected by him, as not having the requisite 
preliminary acquaintance with the sciences of mu- 
sic, geometry, and astronomy. Though at first 
disheartened and mortifiq^ by bis repulse, he de- 
termined to try the Platonists, and attended the 
instructions of an eminent teacher of his native 
town, under whom he became a proficient in the 
Platonic system. His mind was much pulled up 
by the study of incorporeal existences, and espe- 
cially by the Platonic doctrine of ideas, so that he 
soon conceived he had become wise ; and so greatly 
were his expectations raised, that, says he, “ I fool- 
ishly hoped that 1 should soon behold the Deity.” 
Under the influence of these notions he sought op- 
portunities for solitary meditation ; and one day, 
going to a lone place near the sea, he met with an 
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old in&n, t{ meek and venerable aspect, by whom 
• he was convinced that Plato, although the most 
illustrious of the heathen philosophers, was either 
unacquainted with many things, or had erroneous 
notions of them ; and he was recommended to the 
study of the Hebrew prophets, as being men who, 
guided by the Spirit of God, had alone seen and 
revealed the truth, and had foretold the coming of 
the Christ. The conversation of this old man with 
Justin, which is narrated with considerable fulness 
by the latter (Dial, cum Tryph. c. 3, &c ), led to 
Justin's conversion. He had, while a Platonist, 
heard of the calumnies propagated against the 
Christians, but had hardly been able to credit 
them. (Apolog. Secunda , c. 12.) The date of his 
conversion is doubtful. The Bollandists place it 
in a. d. 119; Cave, Tillemont, Ceillier, and others, 
in a. d. 133; and Halloix about a. d. 1 40. 

Whether Justin had lived wholly at Flavia 
Neapolis before his conversion is not quite clear: 
that it had been his chief nlacc of abode we have 
every reason to believe. <7tto conjectured, from a 
passage in his works (Cohortat. ad (t race, c. 13), 
that he had studied at Alexandria ; but, from the 
circumstance that while in that city he had seen 
with interest the remains of the cells built, accord- 
ing to the Jewish tradition, for the authors of the 
Septuagiut version of the Old Testament, we are 
disposed to place his visit to Alexandria after his 
conversion. He appears to have had while yet a 
heathen an opportunity of seeing the firmness with 
which the Christians braved suffering and death 
(Apol. Secunda, c. 12), but we have no means of 
knowing where or on what occasion. 

Justin retained ns a Christian the garb of a phi- 
losopher, and devoted himself to the propagation, 
by and otherwise, of the faith which he 

had emDHtced. Tillemont argues from the language 
of Justin (Ajmlog. Prima , c. til, 65) that he was a 
priest, but his inference is not borne out by the 
passage ; and though approved by Marnn, is rejected 
by Otto, Neander, and Semisch. That he visited 
many places, in order to diffuse the knowledge of 
the Christian religion, is probable (comp. Cohortat. 
ad Grace, cc. 13, 34), and he appears to have made 
the profession of a philosopher subservient to this 
purpose. (Dia/off. cum Trgphon. init. ; Kuseb. 
//. K. iv. 1 1 ; Phot ItiU. cod. 125.) According 
to what is commonly deemed the ancient record of 
his martyrdom (though Papebroche considers it to 
nnrrate the death of another Justin), he visited 
Home twice. On his second visit he was appre- 
hended, and brought before the tribunal of Rus- 
ticus, who held the office of praefectus urbi ; and 
as he refused to offer sacrifice to the gods, he was 
sentenced to be scourged and beheaded; which sen- 
tence appears to have been immediately carried 
into effect. Several other persons suffered with 
him. Papebroche rejecMfethis account of his mar- 
tyrdom, and thinks im execution was secret, 
so that the date and manner of it were never 
known: the Greek Mcnaca (a. d. 1 Junii) state 
that he drank hemlock. His death is generally 
considered to have taken place in the persecution 
under the emperor Marcus Antoninus ; and the 
Chronicon Faschalc, (vol.i. p.258, ed. Paris, 207, 
ed. Venice, 482, ed Bonn), which is followed by 
Tillemont, Baronius, Pagi, Otto, and other moderns, 
places it in the consulship of Orphitus and Pudens, 
a. d. ] 65 ; Dupin and Semisch place it in a. d. 
166, Fleury in a. d. 167, and Tillemont and Ma- j 
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ran in a. d. 168. Papebroche (Acta Sanctorum , 
April, vol. ii. p. 107 assigning the Apologia Se- 
cunda of Justin to the year 171, contends that he 
must have lived to or beyond that time. Dodwell, 
on the contrary, following the erroneous statement 
of Eusebius in his Chronicon^ places his death in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius ; and Epiphanius, ac- 
cording to the present reading of the passage al- 
ready referred to, which is most likely corrupt, 
places it ‘in the reign of the emperor Hadrian or 
Adrian, a manifest error, as the Apologia Frima is 
addressed to Antoninus Pius, the successor of Ha- 
drian, and the second probably to Marcus Aurelius 
and L. Verus, who succeeded Antoninus. The 
death of Justin has been very commonly ascribed 
(comp. Tatian. contra Graccos , c. 19; Euseb. 
II. E. iv. 1 6, and Chron. Faschalc ), to the ma- 
chinations of the Cynic philosopher Crescens. The 
enmity of Crescens, and Justin’s apprehension of 
injury from him, are mentioned by Justin himself 
{Apolog. Secunda , c. 3) ; but that Crescens really 
had any concern in his death is very doubtful, 
f Crescens. J Justin has been canonized by the 
Eastern and Western churches : the Greeks cele- 
brate his memory on the 1st June ; the Latins on 
the 1 3th April. At Rome the church of S. Lorenzo, 
without the walls, is believed to be the resting- 
place of his remains ; but the church of the Jesuits 
at Eystadt, in Germany, claims to possess his 
body ; there is, however, no reason to believe that 
either claim is well founded. The more common 
epithet added to the name of Justin by the ancients 
is that of “ the philosopher ” ( Epiphan. 1. c. ; Euseb. 
Chronicon , lib. ii.; Hieronym. de Vir. //hist. c. xxiii.; 
Chron. Faschalc , l. c. ; Georgius Synccllua, pp. 350, 
351, ed. Paris, p. 279, ed. Venice ; Glycas, Anna/. 
pars iii. p. 241, ed. Paris, 18G, ed. Venice, 449, 
ed. Bonn) ; that of “the martyr,” now in general 
use, is employed by Tertullian (A dr. Va/ent. c. 5), 
who calls him “ philosophus et martyr; ” by Pho- 
tiuB (Hihlioth. cod. 48, 125, 232), and by Joannes 
JDamascenus (Sacra Farad . vol. ii. p. 754. ed. Le- 
quien), who, like Tertullian, conjoins the two 
epithets. 

In our notice of the works of Justin Martyr we 
adopt the classification of his recent editor, J. C. T. 
Otto, by whom they are divided into four classes. 

I. Undispi’Tki) Works. 1. 'AiroAoyta rrpwri) 
vrrtp Xpionavuv irpos 'Avruvivov rdv Euire^v. 
Apologia prima pro Christ in nis ad Antoninum Fiuni. 
In the only two known MisS. of the Apologies, and 
in the older editions of Justin, e. g. that of Stepha- 
nie, fol. Paris, 1 55 1 , and thntof Sviburg,fol. Ileidel- 
burg, 1593, this is described .os his Second Apology. 
It is the longer of the two Apologies, and is one of 
the most interesting remains of Christian antiquity. 
It is addressed to the emperor Antoninus Pius and 
to his adopted sons “ Verissimus the Philosopher," 
afterwards the emperor M. Aurelius, and “ Lucius 
the Philosopher” (we follow the common reading, 
not that of Eusebius), afterwards the emperor Verus, 
colleague of M. Aurelius. From the circumstance 
that “ Verissimus” is not styled Caesar, which dig- 
nity he acquired in the course of a. d. 139, it is 
inferred by many critics, including Pagi, Neander, 
Otto, and Semisch, that the Apology was written 
previously, and probably early in that year. Eu- 
scbius'places it in the fourth year of Antoninus, or 
the first year of the 230th Olympiad, a. p. 141, 
which is rather too late. Others contend for a 
later date still. Justin himself, in the course of 
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the work (c. 46), states that Christ was bom a 
hundred and fifty years before he wrote, but he 
must be understood as speaking in round numbers. 
However, Tillemont, Grabe, Fleury, Ceillier,Maran, 
and others, fix the date of the work in a. jj. 1.50. 
To this Apology of Justin are commonly subjoined 
three documents. (1.) 'Adptavov tiirep Xpumaruu 
imaroArt. Adriani pro Christian is Epistola. or 
Exempt, um Epistolae Imperatoris Adriani ad Minu- 
cium Eundanum , Proconsulcm Asitte. This Greek 
version of the emperor’s letter was made and is 
given by Eusebius (//. E. iv. 9.) Justin had sub- 
joined to his work the Latin original (Euseb. It . E. 
iv. 8 ), which probably is still preserved by Rufinus 
in his version of Eusebius, for which in the work of 
Justin the version of Eusebius was afterwards sub- 
stituted. (2.) 'Avroitlvov «wktt oAi) itphs to koivov 
TT js ’Atriay, Antonini Epistola ad Commune Asiae. 
It is hardly likely that this document was inserted 
in its place by Justin himself ; it has probably been 
added since his time, and its genuineness is subject 
to considerable doubt. It is given, but with con- j 
siderable variation, by Eusebius (//. E. iv. 13), 
andwas written, according to the text of the letter [ 
itself as it appears in Eusebius, not by Antoninus, 
but by his successor M. Aurelius. ( 3). M apuov 
(iaaiAiws sViotoAt} irpos T-rjv <rvyKAi)Tov. iv $ 
paprvptt Xpiar lavoiis airlovs yty*vi\o6ai rrjs vikijs 
aurwi', Marci Imperatoris Epistola ad S natum qua 
testator Christianas victorias causa m Juisse. This 
letter, the spuriousness of which is generally ad- 
mitted (though it is said by Tertullian, ApAwyet. 
cap. 5, that a letter of the same tenor was written 
by the emperor), relates to the famous miracle of 
the thundering legion. [M. Aukkuus. p. 441 ]. 
2. *AiroAoyla Seirrepa virip ruv Xpurnavuv irpds 
riftv *P oopaitev ovyuAriTov. Apoloyia Scrunda pro 
Christiunis ad Si'natum Human um. This second 
and shorter Flea for the Christians was addressed 
probably to the emperors M. Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus, or rather to Aurelius alone, as Verus was 
engaged in the East, in the Parthian war. It was 
written on occasion of an act of gross injustice and 
cruelty, committed by Urbicus, praefcctus urbi at 
Rome, where Justin then was. Neander adopts the 
opinion maintained formerly by Valerius, that this 
Apology (placed in the older editions before the 
longer one just described) was addressed to Antoninus 
Pius : but Eusebius (//. E. iv. 17, 18), and Photius 
(Hi/d. cod. 12.5), among the ancients ; and Lupin, 
Pagi, Tillemont, Grabe, Ruinart, Ceiliier, Maran, 
Mosheim, Semisch, and Otto, among the modems, 
maintain the opposite side. Otto thinks it was 
written about a. d. 164 ; others place it somewhat 
later. Scaliger ( Animadv . in ('hr on. Euseb. p. 219), 
and Papebroche (Act/e Sanctorum, Aprilis. vol. ii. p. ; 
106), consider that this second Apology of Justin is ! 
simply an introduction or preface to the first, and j 
that the Apology presented to Aurelius and Verus I 
has been lost ; but their opinion has been refuted | 
by several writers, especially by Otto. Two Era y- j 
menta , given by Grabe in his SpicUey. Saecul. , 
ii. p. 173, are supposed by him to belong to the | 
second Apology, in the present copies of which they 
are not found ; but the correctness of this sup- 
position is very doubtful. 3. Tlpos Tpvtfxiva *1 ov- 
Scuoe SulAx yor. Cam Trjrphrme •ludaeo Diuloyus. 
This dialogue, in which Justin defends Christianity 
againtd the objections of Trypho, professes to be 
the record of an actual discussion, held, according 
to Etfsebius (//. E. iv. 18), at Ephesus. Trypho 
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describes himself as a Jew “ flying from the war 
now raging,” probably occasioned by the revolt 
under Barchochebas, in the reign of Hadrian, a. d. 
132 — 134. But though the discussion probably 
took place at this time, it was not committed to 
writing, at least not finished, till some years after, 
ns Justin makes a reference to his first Apology, 
which is assigned as we have seen to a. o. 138 
or 1 39. It has been conjectured that Trypho is 
the Rabbi Tarphon of the Talmudists, teacher 
or colleague of the celebrated Rabbi Akibo, but 
he does not appear as a rabbi in the dialogue. 
The dialogue is, perhaps, founded upon the con- 
j venation of Justin with Trypho, rather than an 
j accurate record of it ; but the notices of persons, 
j and especially the interesting account of Justin’s 
! own studies and conversion, are likely to be generally 
correct. It appears to be mutilated, but to whut 
extent is a matter of dispute. Two fragments are 
assigned to it by Grabe, SpicUey. Saec. ii. p. 175 ; 
but it is doubtful with what correctness. 

It is to be observed,*hat although Otto ranks 
the Dialuyus cum Tryphone among the undisputed 
works of Justin, its genuineness has been repeatedly 
attacked. The first assault was by C. G. Koch, of 
Apenrade, in the Duchy of Sleswick ( Just ini Mar- 
tyr is Diuloyus cum Tryphone . . . voOtvauns . . con- 
rictus), but this attack was regarded as of little 
moment. That of Wetstein ( Pro/oy. in Nov. Test . 
vol. i. p. 66), founded on the difference of the 
citations from the text of the LXX. and their 
agreement with that of the Ilexaplar edition of Ori- 
gen, and perhaps of the version of Symmachus, which 
are both later than the time of Justin, was more 
serious, and has called forth elaborate replies from 
Krom (Diatribe de Authmtia Dia/oy. .Just. Martyr, 
cum Tryph. Ac. 8vo. 1778), Kichhom (fijhileUuny 
in das A . 7’.), and lvredner ( JJeitruyeAntr Ein - 
bit twy. Ac.). The attack was renewed at a later 
period by Lange, but with little result. An account 
of the controversy is given by Seinisch (book ii. 
sect. i. cli. 2), who contends earnestly for the 
genuineness of the work. It may be observed 
that the genuineness even of the two Apologies 
was attacked by the learned but eccentric Ilardouin. 

II. Disputed dii Doubtful Works. 4. A 6 yos 
irpus "EA.Arji/as, O ratio ad (Jraecos. If this is indeed 
! a work of Justin, which we think very doubtful, 
it is probably that described by Eusebius (II. E. 
iv. 18) as treating ir*pl r-rji r&v ZaipAvwv <pu<reus 
| (Comp. Phot. Hibl. cod. 12.5) ; and by Jerome (De. 
Tir. I Hudr. c. 23) as being **de Daemon um natura 
for it is a severe attack on the flagitious immoral- 
ities ascribed by the heathens to their deities, and 
committed by themselves in their religious festivals. 
Its identity, however, with the work respecting 
demons is doubted by many critics. Cave sup- 
poses it to be a portion of the work next mentioned. 
Its genuineness has beeflton various grounds dis- 
puted by Oudin, Semler^Rnnisch, and others ; and 
is doubted bv Grabe, Dupin, and Neander. The 
grounds of objection are well stated by Semisch 
(beok ii. sect. ii. c. 1). But the genuineness of 
the piece is asserted by Tillemont, Ceiliier, Cave, 
Maran, De Wettc, Baumgarten-Crusius, and 
others, and by Otto, who has argued the quet - 
tion, we think, with very doubtful success. If 
the work lie that described by Eusebius it must 
l>e mutilated, for the dissertation on the nature of the 
daemons or heathen deities is said by Eusebius to 
have been only a part of the work, but it now con- 
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stitutes the whole. 5. A6yos napatveriuds np6s ,, E\- 
• A Tjvay, Cohortatio ad Graecos. This is, perhaps, 
another of the works mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome 
and Photius {ll . cc.) ; namely, the one said by them 
to have been entitled by the author*EAs7xoy, Confu- 
tation or perhaps Tov TLKarwvos cMtyxos, Platonis 
Confutatio (Phot. TiibL cod. 232), though the title 
has been dropped. Others are disposed to identify 
the work last described with the Confutatio. The 
genuineness of the extant work has been disputed, 
chiefly on the ground of internal evidence, by 
Oudin, and by some German scholars (Semler, 
Arendt, and Herbig) ; and is spoken of with doubt 
by Neander; but has been generally received as 
genuine, and is defended by Maran, Semisch (b. ii. 
sect. i. c. 3), and Otto. It is a much longer piece 
than the Oratio ad Graecos. 6. Ilepl /uoyapxlas, 
De Monorchia. The title is thus given in the 
MSS. and by Maran. A treatise under nearly 
the same title, Ilepl ©eow /j.ovapxlas, Do Monorchia 
l)ein is mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome, and Photius 
{//.cc.). The word ©eov is contained in the title 
of the older editions of the extant treatise, which 
is an argument for Monotheism, supported by 
numerous quotations from the Greek poets and 
philosophers. As, according to Eusebius, Justin 
had used citations from the sacred writings, which 
are not found in the extant work , it is probable 
that if this be the genuine work, it has come down 
to us mutilated. Petavius and Tillemont, in a 
former age, and Herbig and Semisch, in the present 
day, doubt or deny the genuineness of this treatise, 
and their arguments are not without considerable 
force ; but the great majority of critics admit the 
treatise to be Justin's, though some of them, as Cave, 
Dupin, and Ceillier, contend that it is mutilated. 
Maran, understanding the passage in Eusebius 
differently from others, vindicates not only the 
genuineness but the integrity of the work. Some 
of the passage's quoted from the ancient poets are 
not found in any other writing, .and are on that 
account suspected to be the spurious additions of a 
later hand. 7. ’EirarroAfl v,ds Ai6yvr}T<n\ Epis- 
tola ad Dioynetum. This valuable remain of an- 
tiquity, in which the writer describes the life and 
worship of the early Christians, is by some eminent 
critics, as I>abbe, Cave, Fabricius, Ceillier, Haum- 
gurten-CrusiuR, and others, ascribed to Justin : by 
others, ns Tillemont, Le Nourry, Oudin, Neander, 
and Semisch, it is ascribed to some other, but un- 
known writer, whom some of these critics suppose to 
have lived at an earlier period than Justin. Grain', 
Dupin, Maran, and Otto, are in doubt as to the 
authorship. Doth Otto and Semisch give a length- 
ened statement of the arguments on the question : 
those of Semisch, derived chiefly from a com- 
parison of the style and thoughts of the author 
with those of Justin in his undisputed works, seem 
decisive as to the authoc being a different person 
from him. 

The fragment of Justin on the Resurrection is 
noticed below under No. 14, among the lost works. 

III. Spurious Works. 8. ’Avarpoxil Soypd- 
rttv tipwp *ApicrroT«AiKe3v, Quorundam Aristoteli s 
Dof/matum Confutation Possibly this is the work 
described by Photius {Rib/, cod. 125) as written 
against the first and second books of the Physics of 
Aristotle. Its spuriousness is generally admitted ; 
scarcely any critics except Cave, and perhaps Grabe, 
contend that it belongs to Justin ; but its date is 
very doubtful, and its real authorship unknown. 
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9. ‘'EtcOetnt rrjs dpOrjs dpoKoylas, Expositio rectae 
Confessionis. Possibly this is the work cited as 
Justin's by Leontius of Byzantium, in the sixth cen- 
tury ; but it was little known in Western Europe till 
the time of the Reformation, when it was received 
by some of the reformers, as Calvin, as a genuine 
work of Justin, and by others, as Melancthon and 
the Mfegdeburg Centuriators, placed among the 
works of doubtful genuineness. But it is now 
generally allowed that the precision of its orthodoxy 
and the use of various terms not in use in Justin's 
time, make it evident that it was written at any 
rate after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, and probably after the Nestorian, or even the 
Eutychian controversy. Grabe, Ceillier, and some 
others ascribe it to Justinus Siculus [No. 3]. 10. 

'AiroKplatis irpdf root 6p6o8ti£ovs irepl nv/uv dvay- 
ualuv £i)Tr)pLaruVn Responsiows ad Orthodoxos de 
quibusdam Neccssariis Quaestionibus. This is con- 
fessedly spurious. 11. ’Epwr^treis XpiariaviKal 
TTpdi roi)s "EAAr iva$n Quaestiones Ckristianae ad 
Graccosn and 'Epoori'iO’ets 'EWrjviKal irpos rovs 
Xpicrnavovs, Quaestiones Graecae ad Christianas. 
Kestner alone of modem writers contends for the 
genuineness of these pieces. It is thought by 
some, .that either these Answers, &c., or those to 
the Orthodox just mentioned, are the ’ Airopiuy 
kcltcL rrjs e voedelas Kt(pa\aiu>5eis ertAurdS, Brief 
Resolutions of Doubts unfavourable to Piety n men- 
tioned by Photius ( RiU . cod. 125). 12. Epistola 

ad Zen am et . Serenum , commencing 'lovorivos Zyvq 
Kal 2eprj rep ro?s a5eA <pois x a ^P (lV n Justinus Zenae 
et Serena fratribus salutcm. This piece is by the 
learned (except by Grabe, Cave, and a few others), 
rejected from the works of Justin Martyr. Halloix, 
Tillemont, and Ceillier, ascribe it to a Justin, abbot 
of a monastery near Jerusalem, in the reign of the 
emperor lleraclius. of whom mention is made in the 
life of St. Anastasias the Persian ; but Maran con- 
siders this as doubtful. 

IV. Lost Works. — 13. ^uraypa Karel 
iraow to '>y yeytrrjpevw' alpftrcwVn Liber co-ntra 
omnes J/aercscSn mentioned by Justin himself in his 
Apolmjia Prtma (c. 26, p. 70, cd. Maran. vol. i. 
p. 104, ed. Otto), and therefore antecedent in the 
time of its composition to that work. 1 4. A oyot 
s. 2i iyypapfia Kara MapKiuvos, or Upds M apul- 
wm, f’ontra Marciovem. (Irenaeus, Adv. Ilaeres. 
iv. 6, conf. v. 26 ; Ilieron. de Viris Illustr. c. 23 ; 
Euseb. //. A\ iv. 1 1 ; Phot. Bib/, cod. 125.) Baum- 
garten-Crusius and Otto conjecture that this work 
against Man-ion was a part of the larger work. 
Contra omnes I /arrest s. just mentioned ; but Jerome 
and Photius dearly distinguish them. The frag- 
ment De Resurrect ione ( amis preserved by Joannes 
Damasccnus {Sacra Para//. Opera-n vol. ii. p. 756, 
& c., ed. Lequien ), and usually printed with the works 
of Justin, is thought by Otto to be from the JJber 
contra omnes Haerest's , or from that against Mar- 
cion (supposing them to be distinct works), for no 
separate treatise of Justin on the Resurrection 
appears to have been known to Eusebius, or 
Jerome, or Photius: but such a work is cited by 
Procopius of Gaza, In Octateuch . ad Genes, iii. 21. 
Semisch, however (Book ii. Sect. i. c. 4), who, with 
Grabe And Otto, contends for the genuineness of 
the fragment, which he vindicates against the ob- 
jections of Tillemont, Le Nourry, Maran, Neauder, 
and others, thinks it was an independent yrork* 

1 5. 'FaATTjv, J’stdtesn a work, the nature of which 
s not known ; and 16, Ilepl Do Ammo, 
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both mentioned by Eusebius (//. E. iv. 18) and 
Jerome (l. c.). Besides these works, Justin wrote 
several others, of which not even the names have 
come down to ys (Euseb. iv. 18) ; but the follow- 
ing are ascribed to him on insufficient grounds: 
17. ‘TwojUiof/t*aTo (is 'E^ahfKpov, Commentarius in 
HexaZmeron, a work of which a fragment, cited from 
Anastasius Sinai ta (In Ilexaem. Lib. v ii.), •given 
by Grabe ( Spirit . SS. Pair. vol. s. saec. ii. p. 195) 
and Maran ( Opp. Justin.). Maran, however, doubts 
if it is Justin's, and observes that the words of 
Anastasius do not imply that Justin wrote a sepa- 
rate work on the subject. 18. Ilpoy Evtppacrtoe 
tro<f>t<rrrjy -nspi i rpovolas ual irlarews, adversus 
Euphrasiurn Sophistam , de Provuicntia el Fide, of 
which a citation is preserved by Maximus ( Opusc . 
Pofcmica , vol. ii. p. 154, ed. Combefis). This 
treatise is probably the work of a later Justin. 
19. A Commentary/ on the Apocalypse. The sup- 
position that Justin wrote such a work is pro- 
bably founded on a misunderstanding of a passage 
in Jerome ( De Viris Itlustr. c. 9.), who says that 
“Justin Martyr interpreted the Apocalypse : " but 
without saying that it was in a separate work. 
The authorship of the work, Ilepl too iramis, De 
Universo, mentioned by Photius ( Bibl . cod. 48), 
was, as he tells us, disputed, some ascribing it to 
Justin, but apparently with little reason. It is 
now assigned to Hipt>olytus. [Hipfolytus, No. { 

i] , l 

Nearly all the works of Justin, genuine and ! 
spurious (viz. all enumerated above in the first 1 
three divisions except the Oratio ad ( iraceos and J 
the Epistota ad Dio* met urn), were published by 
Robert Stephanas, fol. Paris, 1551. This is the j 
editio prince pa of the collected works ; but the J 
Cohortatio ad Graccos had been previously pub- | 
lished, with a Latin version, 4to. Paris, 1589. 
There is no discrimination or attempt at discrimi- 
nation in this edition of Stephanas between the 
genuine and spurious works. The Gratia ad 
Gmecos and the Epistota ad Diotjnelum , with a 
Latin version and notes, were published by Hen. 
Stephanas, 4 to. Paris, 159*2, and again in 159.5. 
All these works, real or supposed, of Justin were 
published, with the Latin version of Langus, and 
notes by Frid. Sylburgius, fol. ifeidelburg, 1598: 
and this edition was reprinted, fol. Paris, 1815 and 
1636, with the addition of some remains of other 
early fathers ; and fol., Cologne ( or rather \\ it- 
temburg), 1686, with some further additions. A 
far superior edition, with the remains of Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophilu3 of Antioch, and Hermias 
the Philosopher, with a learned preface and notes, 
was published, “ opera et studio uni us ex Monachis 
congreg. S. Mauri,” i.e. by Prudentitis Maran us, 
or Maran, fol. Paris, 174*2. In this the genuine 
pieces, according to the judgment of the editor 
(Nos. 1 — 6 in our enumeration), are given in the 
body of the work, together with the Epistota ad 
Diognctum , of the authorship of which Maran was 
in doubt. The two Apologies were placed in their 
right order, for the first time, in this edition. The 
remaining works, together with fragments which 
bad been collected by Grabe (who had first, pub- 
lished, in his Spictiegium SS. Patrum , the frag- 
ment on the Resurrection, from Joanne* Damas- 
cenus) and others, and the Martyrum S. Justing of 
•whieb the Greek text was first published in the 
A do Sdnetorum, April, vol. ii., were given in the 
Appendix. From the time of Maran, no complete 
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edition of Justin was published until that of Otto, 
*2 vols. 8vo. Jena, 184*2 — 1844. The first volume 
contains the Oratio et Cohortatio ad Graecos , and 
the Apologia Prima and Apologia Secunda. The 
second contains the Dialogue cum Tryplione, the 
Epistola ad Dktgnetum , the fragments, and the 
Acta Martyrii Justini et Sociorum. Several valuable 
editions of the separate pieces appeared, chiefly in 
England. The Apologia Prima was edited by 
Grabe, 8vo. Oxford, 1700 ; the Apologia Secunda , 
Oratio ad Graecos, Cohortatio ad Graecos , and De 
Monarchy by Ilutchin, 8vo. Oxford, 1703 ; and 
the Dialogue cum Tryphone , by Jebb, 8vo. London, 
1719. These three editions had the Latin version 
of Langus, and variorum notes. The Apologia 
Prima , Apologia Secunda , and Dialogue cum Try- 
phone, from the text of Rob. Stephanus, with 
some corrections, with the version of Langus, 
amended, and notes, were edited by Thirlby, 
and published, fol. London, 17 *2*2. It has been 
conjectured that this valuable edition, though pub- 
lished under the name of Thirlby, was really by 
Markland. The Apologia Prima, Apologia Secunda , 
Dialogue cum Tryphone, and the fragments, are given 
in the first volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
Gallandi. We do not profess to have enumerated 
all the editions of the Greek text, and we have not 
noticed" the Latin versions. Full information will 
be found in the prefaces of Maran and Otto. There 
are English translations of the Apologies by 
Reeves, of the Dialogue with Trypho by Brown, and 
of the Exhortation to the Gentiles by Moserf. (Eu- 
seb. II. E. iv. 8 — 13, 16 — 18; Hieronym. De 
Tir. Itlustr. c. 23 ; Phot. Bill. codd. 48, 125,232, 
234; Martyrium s. Acta Martyrii Justini. apud 
Acta Sanctorum, April, vol. ii. ; s. apud Opera 
Justini, edit. Maran and Otto ; Halloix, /llustrium 
Eccl. Orient. Scriptorum Vitae, Saecul. ii. p. 151, 
Ac. ; reprinted with a Comment. Praeriue and 
Xotac, by Papebroche, in the Acta Sanctorum, 

! April, vol. ii. ; Grabe, Spici/egium SS. Patrum, 
j Saecul. (s. vol.) ii. p. 133; Baronius, Annates, ad 
■ annos 130, 142, 143, 150, 164, 165 ; Pngi, Cri- 
j tire in Baronium ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. i. p. 60, ed. 

: Oxford, 1740 — 1743 ; the ecclesiastical histories 
; of Tillemont, vol. ii. p. 344, Ac. ; Fleury. vol. i. 
j pp. 413, Ac., 476, Ac.; Neander and Milman ; 
Dupin, Xnuccltc BiUiothhptc. , <$*r. ; Ceillier, Au- 
teurs Sacrts, vol. ii. p. 1, Ac. ; Ix'irdner, Credibility, 
Ac. ; Otto, De Justini Martyris Scriptis ; Fabric. 

! Bi/d. Grace, vol. vii. p. 52, Ac. ; Seniisch, Justin. 

| Martyr, (transl. by Hyland in the Biblical Cabinet) ; 
and the Prolegomena and note* to the edition* of 
Justin, by Maran and Otto.) 

2. Of Jkhijsalkm. In the Acta S. A nastasii 
Dermic, Martyris, of which two Latin version* are 
given in the A eta Sanctorum, Januar. vol. ii. p.426, 
Ac., mention is made of Justin, who was abbot of 
the monastery of St. Anastasius, about four mile* 
distant from Jerusalem, about a. d. 620. To this 
Justin some critics ascribe the Epistola ait Zcnam 
v.t Screnum , which hits been ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, and printed among his works. [No. I.] 

3. Of Sicily, bishop of one of the sees in that 
island in the latter part of the fifth century. He 
was present at a council held at Rome a. d. 483 
or 484, under Pope Felix III., in which Petrus 
Fullo (rVa<p«i>i), or Peter the Fuller, patriarch of 
Antioch, was condemned aa a heretic, for having 
added to the “ trisagion*’ the heretical words M who 
suffered for us." Several bishops, among whom 
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was Justin, desirous of recalling Peter from his 
• errors, addressed letters to him. The letter of 
Peter, in the original Greek, with a Latin version, 
Epistola Jus tint Episcopj in Sicilia , ad Petrum Ful- 
lonem s. Cnapheum , is given in the Concilia (vol. 
iv. col. 1103, &c., ed. Labbe ; voj, ii. col. 839, ed. 
Hardouin ; vol. vii. col. 1115, ed. Mansi.) The 
genuineness of this letter, and of six others of 
similar character, from various Eastern or Western 
bishops, which are also given in the Concilia , is dis- 
puted by Valesius ( Observal . Eccles. ad Evayrium 
Liltri duo, Lib. I. De Pelro Antiochen. Episcoj). 
c. 4) ; but defended by Cave (Hist. lAtt. vol. i. 
p. 458), who, however, contends that the Greek 
text is not the original, but a version from the 
Latin. Pagi (Critice in Baronii Annales , ad ann. 
485, c. 15) proposes -to correct the reading of the 
title of Justin's letter from “ Episcopi in Sicilia," 
to “ Episcopi in Cilicia S’ others would read the 
name “ J ustinianus," but on what authority we do 
not know. Dodwell and others ascribe to this 
Justin the Responsumes ad Orthodocros , and the 
Erpositio Iiectue Coufessionis , reputed to be by 
Justin Martyr, and printed with his works. [No. 
1.] (Cave, l. c. ; Mongitor. llihlioth. Sicula, vol. 
i. p. 417, &c. ; Fabric. JJibl. Gr. vol. vii. p. 53; 
vol. xi. p. 661 ; vol. xii. p. 655.) | J. C. M.] 

JUSTFNUS, UESY'CHIUS. [Hesychius, 
No. 5.] 

JUSTI'NUS, JU'LIUS, the name of one of 
the lexicographers prefixed to the work of Suidas, 
but instead of which we ought to read Julius Ves- 
tinus. [Vkstims.] 

J USTUS (’IouoTos), a Jewish historian of Ti- 
berias in Galilaca, was a contemporary of the 
Jewish historian Josephus, who was very hostile 
to him. Justus wrote, according to l’hotius (IJibf. 
cod. 33), a chronicle of the Jewish kings from the 
time of Moses down to the death of Herod, in the 
third year of the reign of Trajan. The style of 
the work, which is lost, is said by Photius to have 
been concise, and the author omitted many of 
the most important events, such as the history of 
Christ, which it was a common practice with Jewish 
writers to pass over unnoticed. Justus is further 
charged with having falsified the history of the wars 
with Rome, which led to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. (Comp. Joseph. Vit. §§ 37, 65, 74, who 
gives a long account of him, and censures him very 
severely.) He edited his work after the death of 
Agrippa and the other great men of the time, 
because, as Josephus says, he knew that his 
accounts wefle false, 1 and hod reason to fear the con- 
sequences. Some writers (Euscb. II. E. iii. 9 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Tt€«plas) speak of a work of 
his on the Jewish war, but this may refer only to 
the last portion of his chronicle, which Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 41) calls a 'Ssrlppa. Suidas (s. r. 
’Ioworos) mentions some other works of Justus, of 
which however not a trace has come down to 
us. fL. S.] 

JUSTUS CATO'NIUS. [Catonius.] 
JUSTUS, FA'BIUS, a friend of Tacitus, who 
addresses him in tho beginning of his treatise Dc 
Orutoribus. Ho was also- connected by friendship 
with the younger Pliny, who mentions him in his 
letters (Epist. i. 11, vii. 2), and we have every 
reason for believing that he was a distinguished 
rhetorician of the time. [L. S.j 

JUSTUS^PAPI'RIUS, a Roman jurist, who 
lived* in the time of the Antonines, and collected 
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imperial constitutions. Of his Constitutionum Libri 
XX. there are 16 fragments in the Digest, not 
extending beyond the 8th book. The constitutions 
cited are all rescripts of the Antonines, either Marcus 
alone (Dig. 2. tit. 14. s. 60) or Marcus and Verus 
jointly. Of the collector nothing more is known, 
but his date is inferred from the circumstance that 
the Antonines arc named in the extracts taken from 
his work without the epithet Divus. (Aug. C. 
Stockmann [Car. Aug. Hennike], Papirii Jusii , 
Icti Romani fraynu-nta observatiunculis illuslrata , 
4 to, Lips. 1792 ; Petr. Elisa Piepers, de Papirio 
Justo , Ido, 4to. Lug. Bat. 1824.) [J. T. G.] 

JUT URN A, the nymph of a well in Latium, 
famous for its excellent healing qualities. Its 
water was used in nearly all sacrifices (Serv. ad 
Aen. xii. 139; Varr. de L. L. v. 71), and a 
chapel was dedicated to its nj’mpli at Rome in the 
Campus Martius by Lutatius Catulus ; sacrifices 
were offered to her on the 1 1th of January both 
by the state and private persons. (Ov. Past. i. 
463; Serv. l.c.) A pond in the forum, between 
the temples of Castor .and Vesta, w$> called Lacus 
Ju turnae, whence we must infer that the name of 
the nymph Juturna is not connected with juyis , 
but probably with jura re. She is said to have been 
beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded her with immor- 
tality and the rule over the waters. (Virg. Aen. 
xii. 140, 878 ; Ov. Fast. ii.‘585, 606.) Arnobius 
(iii. 29) calls her the wife of Janus and mother of 
Fontus, but in the Aeneid she appears as the 
affectionate sister of Tumus. (Hartung, Die Reliy. 
dcr Rom. vol. ii. p. 101, &c.) [L. S.] 

JUVENA'LIS, DE'CIMUS JU'NIUS. The 
small amount of direct information which we pos- 
sess with regard to the personal history of Juvenal 
is derived almost exclusively from a very meagre 
memoir, which bears the name of Suetonius, but 
which is by most critics ascribed, with greater pro- 
bability, to Valerius Probus, or some later gram- 
marian. We are here told that, the poet was either 
the son or the “ alumnus" of a rich freedman ; that 
he occupied himself, until lie had nearly reached the 
term of middle life, in declaiming, more, however, 
for the sake of amusement than with any view to 
professional exertion ; that, having subsequently 
composed some clever lines upon Paris the panto- 
mime, he was induced to cultivate assiduously 
satirical composition ; that for a considerable period 
he did not venture to publish his essays; but that 
having eventually attracted numerous audiences, 
and gained great npplause, he inserted in one of his 
new pieces the verses which had formed a portion 
of his first effort, those, namely, which we now 
rend in Sat. vii. 86 — 91, where, speaking of the 
popularity of Statius, he adds : 

u sed quum fregit subsellia versu 

Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven. 

Hie et militiae multis largitur honorem, 

Semestri vatum digitos circumlignt auro. 

Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio ; tu Ca- 
merinos 

Et Bareas, tu nobilium mngna atria curas ! " 

Tluvt the actor (or an actor) being at that time in 
high favour at court, and enjoying extensive influ- 
ence, Juvenal became an object of suspicion, os one 
who had indirectly (fiyurate) censured the corrupt 
practices of the day ; and although now an old man 
of eighty, was forthwith, under the semblance of 
honourable distinction, appointed to the command 
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of a body of troops quartered in a remote district 
of Egypt, where he died within a very brief space, 
the victim ofttgust and grief. The account of the 
banishment to Egypt is supposed tp be corroborated 
by the general tenor of the fifteenth satire, and 
especially by the words (44 — 46) 

— - “ Ilorrida sane 

Aegyptus, sed luxuria, quantum ipse notavi , 
Barbara famoso non cedit turba Canopo,” 

which are interpreted to imply personal observa- 
tion, while Sidonius Apollinaris is believed to refer 
to the same personages and the same events, when 
he says (Carm. Lx. 270 — 274.), 

44 Non qui tempore Cae saris secundi 
Aetemo coluit Tomos reatu. 

Nec qui consimili deinde casu 
Ad vulgi tenuem strepentis auram 
I rati fu it hislrionis easul .” 

Several other biographies are found in the MSS., 
but all certainly of a later date than that of which 
we have given an abstract. Those agree, in many 
points, almost word for word, with the above nar- 
rative, but differ much from it and from each other 
in various details connected with the misfortune 
and fate of the satirist. Thus one of these declares 
that the events happened in the reign pf Nero ; and 
in this it is supported by the scholiast on Sat. vii. 
92 ; that Juvenal returned to the city, and, being 
filled with grief in consequence of the absence of 
his friend Martial, died in his eighty- first year. In 
another we are told, that having been exiled to- 
wards the close of Donation's career, and not re- 
called by the successors of that prince, lie died of 
old age, under Antoninus Pius. In a third it is 
stated that Trajan, incensed by an attack upon his 
favourite, Paris, despatched the author of the libel 
upon an expedition against the Scotch. Joannes 
Malelas of Antioch, who is copied by Suidas, re- 
cords ( Chronogr . lib. x. j t. 262. ed. Bonn) the 
banishment of Juvenal by Domitian to the Penta- 
polis of Libya, on account of a Lampoon upon 
44 Paris the dancer,” whom, it is evident from what 
follows, the Byzantine confounds with some other 
individual ; and, finally, the old commentator on 
the fourth satire ignorantly imagines that the lines 

37, 38, 

“Quum jam semianimem laceraret Flavius orbem 
Ultimus et calvo serviret Roma Neroni,” 

were the cause, and the Oasis the place of exile. 

Before going farther, we must remember that there 
were two famous pantomimes who bore the name 
of Paris, ohe contemporary with Nero, the other 
with Domitian, and that each was put to death by the 
emperor, under whom he flourished (Dion Cass, 
lxiii. 18, IxviL 3; Stiqpm. Ner. .54, Dom. 3, 10) ; 
but it is evident, from the transactions with Statius 
alluded to in the lines quoted above, that the 
second of these is the Paris of the seventh satire. 
This being premised, we shall find that the older 
annotators, taking the words of the pseudo-Sueto- 
nius in what certainly appears at first sight to be 
their natural and obvious acceptation, agree in be- 
lieving that Juvenal, on account of his insolent 
animadversions on the all-powerful minion of the 
courts was banished at the age of eighty by Do- 
xnitian to Egypt, where he very soon afterwards 
sunk under the pressure of age and sorrow. But 
a careful examination of the historical notices in the 
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satires themselves will at once prove that this 
opinion is untenable, although we must carefully, 
separate what is certain from what is doubtful. 
Thus it is often asserted that the thirteenth satire 
belongs to a.d. 119 or efen to a.d. 127, because 
written sixty yjars after the consulship of Fonteius 
(see v. 17), as if it were unquestionable that this 
Fonteius must be the C. Fonteius Capita who was 
consul a.d. 59, or the Fonteius Capito who was 
consul a.d. 67, while, m reality, the individual 
indicated is in all probability C. Fonteius Capito , 
who was consul a.d. 12, since w$ # know, from 
Statius, that llutilius Gallicus (sed*V. 157) was 
actually city praefect under Domitian. Again, the 
contest between the inhabitants of Ombi and of 
Tentyra is said (xv. 27) to have happened 44 nuper 
consule Junio but even admitting this name to 
be correct, and the MSS. here vary much, we can- 
not tell whether we ought to fix upon Appius 
Junius Sal/imiSi consul a. d. 84, or upon Q. Junius 
Husticusy consul a.d. 119. We have, however, 
fortunately evidence more precise. 

1. We know from Dion Cassius (Ixvii. 3) that 
Paris was killed in a. d. 83, upon suspicion of an 
utrigue with the empress Domitia. 

2. The fourth satire, as appears from the con- 
cluding lines, was written after the death of Domi- 
tian, that is, not earlier than a.d. 96. 

3. The first satire, as we learn from the forty- 
linth line, was written after the condemnation of 
Marius Priscus, that is, not earlier than a.d. 100. 
These positions admit of no doubt or cavil, and 
icnce it is established that Juvenal was alive at 
east 1 7 years after the death of Paris, and that 
some of bis most spirited productions were com- 
post'd after the death of Domitian. Hence, if the 
powerful “ histrio ” in the biography of the pseudo- 
Suetonius be, as we should naturally conclude, the 
same person with the Paris named in the preceding 
sentence, it is impossible that Juvenal could have 
been banished later than a. n. 83 ; it is impossible 
that he could have died immediately afterwards, 
since he was alive in A.t). 100 ; and it is incredible 
that if he had pined for a long series of years at a 
distance from his country his works should contain 
no allusion to a destiny so sad, while, on the other 
hand, they bear the mo6t evident marks of having 
been conceived and brought forth in the metropolis 
amid the scenes so graphically described. 

Salmasius was much too acute not to perceive 
this difficulty ; but clinging to the idea that Ju- 
venal actually was banished to Egypt at the age of 
*0 and there died, he endeavoured td escape from 
the embarrassment by supposing that the seventh 
satire, containing the lines composed originally 
iigninst Paris, was not published until the accession 
of Hadrian ; that the word 44 histrio ” does not refer 
to Paris at nil, but to some player of that epoch 
protected by the sovereign, who, taking offence at 
the passage in question, disgraced the author of 
what he considered as a scarcely hidden attack 
upon his abuse of patronage. This notion is fol- 
lowed out by Dodwell (Anna/. Quinlit. § 87), who 
maintains that all the satires were published after 
the elevation of Hadrian, whom he supposes to be 
the object of the complimentary address, 44 Et apes 
it ratio studiorum in Caesare tantum,” expressions 
which Salmasius refers to Trajan, and the scholiast 
to Nero ! But although the words both in the 
satire and in the memoir might, witlttut much vio- 
lence, be accommodated to some such explanation. 
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yet the hypothesis, taken as a whole, is so fanciful 
•and so destitute of all external support, that it has 
beeij adopted by few scholars, while Franke has 
written ttvo elaborate pamphlets for the purpose of 
demonstrating that the "whole tale of the banish- 
ment to Egypt is a mere figment of the gram- 
marians; that the ignorance of topography displayed 
in the ,15th satire, by placing Ombi in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Tentyra, is such as to render it 
highly improbable that the author had at any time 
visited the country of which he speaks, and that 
the whole paragraph containing the words “ quan- 
tum ipse notavi,” is palpably a gross interpolation. 

Without pretending to embrace the views of this 
or of any previous critic to their full extent, we may 
safely assume a sceptical position, and doubt every 
point which has been usually assumed as true. The 
narratives contained in the different ancient bio- 
graphies are so vague and indistinct that they could 
scarcely have proceeded from a contemporary or 
from any one who drew his knowledge from a clear 
or copious source, while the contradictory character 
of many of the statements and the manifest blun- 
ders involved in others, prevent us from reposing 
any confidence in those particulars in which they 
agree, or are not confuted by external testimony. 
The only facts ^rith regard to Juvenal upon which 
we can implicitly rely are, that he flourished to- 
wards the close of the first century, that Aquinum, 
if not the place of his nativity, was at least his 
chosen residence {Sat. iii. 319), and that he is in 
all probability the friend whom Martial addresses 
in three epigrams. 

There is, perhaps, yet another circumstance 
which we may admit without suspicion. VVe are 
told that he occupied himself for many years of his 
life in declaiming ; and assuredly every page in his 
writings bears evidence to the accuracy of this 
assertion. Each piece is a finished rhetorical 
essay, energetic, glowing and sonorous ; the succes- 
sive attacks upon vice are all planned with sys- 
tematic skill ; the arguments are marshalled in 
imposing array; they advance supported by a heavy 
artillery of powerful and well-aimed illustrations, 
and sweeping impetuously onward, carry by assault 
each position as in turn assailed. But although 
tile impression produced at first is overwhelming, 
the results are not permanent. The different 
poems are too obviously formal works of art ; and 
while the figures in each picture are selected with 
anxious care, grouped with all attention to effect, 
and rich with *h® most brilliant colouring, the 
composition as a whole is deficient in the graceful 
ease and reality which impart such a matchless 
charm to the less regular and less elaborate sketches 
of Horace. The means by which the two great 
satirists seek to achieve their object are as widely 
different as the tempers and habits of the men. It 
is ; impossible to imagine a contrast more strik- 
ing than is presented by the playful, good-hu- 
moured gaiety with which the one would laugh 
his hearers, out of . their follies and their guilt, 
ana hy t^e uncompromising sternness with which 
the. qther seeks to scare them, calling to his aid 
frightful images and terrifio denunciations. In 
the hnp case, however, we are fully convinced of the 
absolute siprority^of our monitor; we feel that his 
precepts aril the juruit of long experience, proceeding 
front one wfcgi^ying mingled much with the. 

and wettmtered ita , perils, is filled with 
kindly pyntpethy fbr the difficulties and dangers of , 
vbt. a 
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those whom he warns the rock s andF&hoal* 

| on which he had himself wml nigh bgft fl wrecked ; 
while the stately well-measured indB§Kh$aon of the * 
other belongs to£fbe eloquence of the heed rather 
than of the heart"; and the obvious tone of exag- 
geration which pervades all his thundering invec- 
tives leaves us in idoubt how far this sustained 
passion is real, and how far assumed for show. 
But while the austere and misanthropic gloom of 
Juvenal touches less deeply than the warm-hearted 
social spirit of his rival, we must not forget the dif- 
ference of their position. Horace might look with 
admiration upon the high intellect of his prince, 
and the generous protection extended by him to 
literature; and he might feel grateful to the prudent 
firmness which had restored peace after long years 
of civil bloodshed, while a decent show of freedom 
was still left. But the lapse of half a century had 
wrought a fearful change. Galling to the proud 
spirit filled with recollections of ancestral glory, 
must have been the chains with which the coarse 
tyranny of Nero and Domitian ostentatiously 
loaded their dependents ; deep must hgve been the 
humiliation of the moralist who beheld the utter 
degradation and corruption of his countrymen : the 
canker was perchance too deeply-seated even for 
the keenest knife, but delicate and gentle pallia* 
tives would hdVe been worse than mockery. 

The extant works of Juvenal consist of sixteen 
satires, the last being a fragment of very doubtful 
authenticity, all composed in heroic hexan&ters, 
and divided, in several MSS., into five books, an 
arrangement which, although as old as the time of 
Priscian, is altogether arbitrary and unmeaning. 
According to this distribution, the first book com- 
prehends Sat. i. ii. iii. iv. v. ; the second Sat. vi. ; 
the third Sat. vii. viii. ix. ; the fourth Sat. x. xi. 
xii. ; and the fifth the remainder. 

Not less than six very early impressions of 
Juvenal have been described by bibliographers, 
each of which may claim the distinction of being 
the Kditio Princeps, but the honour would seem to 
be divided between the three following: — 

1. A folio, in Roman characters, containing 68 
sheets, with 32 lines in each page, without date 
and without name of place or of printer. See 
Maittaire, Annal. Typog. vol. i. p. 296. 

2. A quarto, in Roman characters, containing 80 
sheets, with 25 lines in each page, without date 
and without name of place, but bearing the name 
of Ulric Han, and therefore printed at Rome. 

3. A quarto, in Roman characters, containing 71 
sheets, with 30 lines in each page, without name 
of plaoe or of printer, but bearing the date 1470, 
and supposed to be the work of Vindelin ds 
Spira. 

The text, as first exhibited, underwent a gradual 
but slow improvement in tlfe editions of Jac. do 
Rubeis, fol. Venet. 1475 ; of G. Valla, fol. Venet, 
1486 ; of Mancinellus, fol. Vettet. 1492 ; of Aldus, 
8vo. Venet. 1501, 1535, and another without date ; 
of Junta, 8 vo. Florent. 1513; of Colinaeus* 8vo. 
Paris, 1528, 1535, 1542; of Gryphius, 8vo. Lugd. 
1534, 1535, 1538, 1545, 1560, 1576; R. Ste- 
phanus, 8vo. Paris, 1544, 1549 ; of Pulmannus, 

8 vo. Antv. 1565, 24mo. 1585; and was at length 
reduced to a satisfactory form by P. Pithoeus, 
8vo. Paris, lo85, Heidelb. 1590; and above all, by 
Nic. Rigaltius, 12mo. Paris, 161 3, ^ 8vo* 1611, * 
whose readings were adopted almost implicitly for 
nearly two centime!, until the labours of RupfcrtT, 
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8vo. Zilps. 1801!; ^t. u l808. Lips. 1819 ; of 
Achaintre, Jhm. Paris, 1810; of Weber, 8vo. 
Weimar, and of Heinrich, 8vo. Bonn, 1839, 
effected pst)8ably everything that* our present re- 
sources will permit us to accomplish. 

Our author appears to have been studied with 
extreme avidity upon the revival of letters, and the 
presses of the fifteenth century teemed with com- 
mentaries. The earliest were those of Angelos 
Sabin us and Domitius Calderinus, both published 
in fol. at Rome in 1474; followed by those of 
Georgius Merula, foL Venet 1478, and Tarvis, 
1478; of Georgius Valla, fol. Venet. 1488; of 
Antonius Mancinellus, fol. Venet. 1492 ; of Badius 
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in Umbria, May 8, a. n. 869. He converted many 
of the people to Christianity, and is said to have 
performed several miracles, both during .his life, 
and also by his relics after his death, which took 
place Aug. 7, a. d. 376. His epitaph is preserved, 
and also a rhyming Latin hymn, wnioh used to be 
sung in his honour by the church of Narnia, on the 
day on which his memory was observed, vis* May 
3. (Acta Sunctor. May, vol. L p. 376 ; Surius, de 
Probati ft Sandor. Jlisior. vol. vii. p. 361 ; Bzovius, 
Nomencl. Sane. Profess. Medicor. ) [W.' A. G.] 
JUVENCUS VE'TTIUS AQUfjjJ'NUS, one 
of the earliest among the Christian poets, flourished 
under Constantine the Great, was a native of 


Ascen$ius, 4to. Lugd. 1498; of Joannes Britan- 
nicus, fol. Venet. 1499. To these may be added 
the annotations of Pulmannus, Pithoeusand Rigal- 
tius, attached to their editions, as specified above ; 
of Lubinus, 8vo. Rostoch. 1802, 4 to. llunov. 1803; 
of Faraabius, 12mo. 1812, very often reprinted ; of 
Prateus, the Delphin editor, 4to. Paris, 1684 ; of 
Heninnius, 4to. Ultraj. 1685, 4to. Lugd. Rat. 
1695; and of Marshall, 8vo. Loud. 1723. The 
brief remarks of Coelius Curio, which were first ap- 
pended to the edition of Colinaeus, 8vo. Paris, 
1528, and afterwards in a much enlarged and im- 
proved shape to that of Frobenius, fol. Basil, 1551, 
possess much merit. The old scholia were first 
printed in a complete form in the edition of Pithoeus, 
8vo. Paris, 1585. The whole of the above have 
been Vepeatedly reprinted both entire and in selec- 
tions. 

The student who provides himself with the edi- 
tions of Heninnius, 4to. I.ngd. Bat. 1695; of j 
Achaintre, of Ruperti, and of Heinrich, will possess ! 
eveiy thing he can require. The commentary of J 
Heinrich, written in German, is the best that has 
yet appeared. 

The earliest English versions are those of Barten 
Holyday (best ed. fol. Oxford, 1673), and of Sir 
Robert Stapylton (best ed. fol. London, 1660), 
both of which enjoyed considerable popularity 
during the seventeenth century. Although the 
lines in Holyday are ludicrously quaint and rugged, 
the meaning of the original is for the most part re- 
presented with great fidelity, and the commentary 
attached may still be consulted with advantage. 
Dry den has rendered the first, third, sixth, tenth 
and sixteenth satires, in language full of genius and 
spirit^ but always paraphrastic, and often inaccurate. 
The most faithful and scholarlike translation which 
ha* yet appeared is that of Gifford, 4 to. Lond. 1 802 ; 
and much praise is due to that of Bad ham, at least 
to the second edition, published in Valpy’s Family 
Classical Library. 

All the ancient documents regarding the life of 
Jnvenal will be found collected and arranged in the 
edition of Ruperti, Ifeld the various inferences de- 
duced from them 'have been fully discussed by 
Franke in his two dissertations, the first published 
at Altona and Leipzig, 8vo. 1 820 ; the second at 
Dorpat, fol. 1827 ; by C. Hermann, in his Dispu- 
tatia de Juvenalis Satirae Septimae Temporibus , 4to. 
Got*. 1843 ; by Pinzger, in Jahn’s Jahrbucher f ur 
Philologist vol. xiv. p. 261 ; and by Diintser, in the 
sixth supplemental volume to the same work, 
p.»7& [W. R.J 

JUVENA'LIS, ST., a physician A Carthage in 
the 4th century after Christ, who was also in priest's 
orders. He afterwards left Africa, and went to 
Home* where he was consecrate! bishop of Narnia 


Spain, the descendant of an illustrious family, and 
a presbyter of the church. These particulars, for 
which we are indebted chiefly to St. Jerome, com- 
prise the whole of our knowledge with regard to the 
personal history of this writer, who owes his repu- 
tation to the first of the two following works: — 

1. Ilistoriae Erangelioae Libri lV. y published 
about a. i). 332, a life of Christ in hexameter 
verse, compiled from the four evangelists. The 
narrative of St. Matthew is taken as the ground- 
work, the additional facts supplied by the three 
others are interwoven in their proper places, the 
whole thus forming a complete harmony of the 
Gospels. The liberal praises bestowed upon Ju- 
vencus by divines and scholars, from St. Jerome 
down to Petrarch, must be understood to belong 
rather to the substance of the piece than to tbe 
form under which the materials are presented. We 
may honour the pious motive which prompted the 
undertaking, and we may bestow the same com- 
mendation upon the laborious ingenuity with which 
every particular recorded by the sacred historians, 
and frequently their very words, are forced into 
numbers ; but the very plan of tbe composition 
excludes all play of fancy and all poetical freedom of 
expression, while the versification, although fluent 
and generally harmonious, too often bids defiance 
to the laws of prosody, and the language, although 
evidently in many places copied from the purest 
models, betrays here and there evident indications 
of corruption and decay. The idea that this pro- 
duction might be employed with advantage in tlm 
interpretation of the Scriptures, inasmuch as ft 
may l>e supposed to exhibit faithfully the meaning 
attached to various obscure passages in the early 
age to which it belongs, will not, upon examina- 
tion, be found to merit much attention. 

2. Liber in G’encsim, in 1541» hexameters, 
divided into as many chapters as the original ; an 
attempt, it would appear, to render the study of 
the Old Testament more generally popular by 
clothing it in a metrical dress, the plan and exe- 
cution being in every respect similer to the Hietoria 
Evangelica. For a long period the first four sec- 
tions alone were known to exist, and were va- 
riously ascribed by different critics to Tertulfttn, 
Cyprian, or Salvianos of Marseilles hot the 
entire book, together with rite reel author, were 
made known in the beginning of the eigh t e enth 
century, from a MS. of the eleventh century, and 
published by Durand. (See below.) 

3. St Jerome and «*W ecclesiastical My * 
mention some hexameter* upon thesacnuMnfo, bit 
of these no trace remains. 

The Editio Princeps of the fligttwlfo w/Mkm 
was printed at Deventer hi JfoUaji^tat 1499* ft 
is included in the Poetanm velmmJMm Opdm 
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bf’Gi Fabrichts, fol. Basil 1564 ; in the Opera et 
* Jhrdgmenta vet. Poet. Lat of Maittaire, fol. Lond. 
17 13 j in the Bibliotheca Pair. Max. Lugdun. 
1677, vol. iy. p. 55 ; and was published separately 
with a collection of commentaries, by Reuschius, 
8 vo. Lips. 1710. 

1%e Liber in Genesim first appeared in its com- 
plete form in Martene et Durand, Scriptorum et 
Monumentorum Amplissima Collection fol. Paris, 
3728, VoJ. ix. p. 14, from whence it was reprinted, 
along with th& Hidoria Evangelica , in the Biblio- 
theca Patrumot Galiand, fol Venet. 1770, vol. iv. 
p. 587. 

' (Hieron. De Vir. III. 84, Ep. ad Magnum, 
Chron. Euseb. ad A. n. cccxxix. ; Gebser, De C. 
Vettii Aquifini Juvenci Vita et Soriplis , 8vo. Jen. 

1627.) - [W. R.j 

JUVENTAS. [Hbbb.] 

JUVE'NTIA GENS, an ancient plebeian gens, 
which came from Tusculum (Cic. pr& Plane. 8 ), 
and settled in Rome, probably in the course of the 
fourth century n. c. According to the statement 
of L. Cassius, who united with L. Jnventius La- 
terensis in accusing Cn. Plancius, Cicero's client, 
the first plebeian aedile was a member of the J li- 
ven tia gens. The correctness of this statement is 
denied by Cicero ; but whether true or false, the 
feet of its being made sufficiently proves the an- 
tiquity of the gens. (Cic. pro Plane. 24.) The 
name does not occur again in history till the year 
B. c. 107 (Ju vbntius, No. lj ; and the first of 
the gens who obtained the consulship was M. Ju- 
ventius Thalna in b. c. 163. Notwithstanding 
their antiquity and nobility, none of the Juventii 
played any prominent part in history, and the 
name is indebted for its celebrity chiefiy to the two 
jurists who lived in the second century of the 
Christian aera. [Cblsus, Jvventius.] 

The fiunily-'tiames of this gens are Cblsus, La- 
tbrbnmts, Pxoo, Titalna : a few occur without 
a surname. Owing to the common interchange of 
Band V, the name is frequently written Juben- 
tiut in manuscripts and inscriptions. 

JUVKNTl'NUS A'LBIUS OVI'DIUS, the 
name attached to thirty-five distich s entitled Ele- 
gia de Philomela, containing a collection of those 
words which are supposed to express appropriately 
the sound uttered by birds, quadrupeds, and other 
animals. Take as a specimen, 

Hus avidus mintrit, velox mustecula drindit, 

Et grill us grillat, desticat inde so rex. 

The age of the author is quite unknown, but 
from the last couplet in the piece it would appear 
that he was a Christian. Bemhardy has en- 
deavoured to prove from Spartianus ( Grundriss dcr 
Born. LitL p. 135), that* this and other trifles 
ef a similar description were composed by the 
^temporaries of the emperor Geta, the son of 
Sevens and the brother of CaracaHa* 
(Borman. Anthol. Lai. v. 148, or n. 233, ed. 
Meyer 4 Wernsdorf, Poet. Lot . Minora, vol. vii. 
> 17&iOnd p. 278.) [W. R.] 

JGVB'NTIUS. 1 . T., a tribune of the soldiers 
wlfai ftil 'ki battle in n.c. 197, when the consul 
Mfaarins Rafos was defeated by the Cisalpine 
tls. (Liv, xxxiii. 22.) , 

. ?^^.Ti 4 VCTiMg|lned by Livy (xlii. 27) as one of 
4l^i|ig^.«imh!4nto Apulia and Calabria to pur* 
sera ia ». a 172, is probably the same as 
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the T. Juventiulf Thalia t| ho was praetor ^in A<?. 
194. [Thalna.] * 

3. A comic poet, who probably lived in the 
middle of the ifdbnd century b. c. He is referred 
to by Varro (L. L. vi. 50, vii. 65, ed. Muller) a nd 
A. Gellius (xviii. 12). 

4. P., praetor in b. c. 149, who was defeated 
and slain in battle in Macedonia by the usurper 
Andriscus (Pseudophilippus). [Andriscus.] (Liv. 
Epit. 50 ; Flor. ii. 14 ; Eutrop. iv. 13 ; Oroa. iv. 
22.) 

5. A beautiful youth, to whom Catullus has 
addressed several of his poems. ( Carrn . 24, 48, 
99.) 

C. JUVE'NTIUS, a Roman jurist, one of the 
numerous auditores of Q. Mucius, P. f. Scaevola, 
the Pontifex Maximus. He is mentioned by Pom- 
ponius along with Aquilius Gallus, Balbus Lucilius, 
and Sextus Papirius, as one of the four most emi- 
nent pupils of Mucius. Nothing more is known of 
him. His works possessed high authority, and 
were incorporated by Servius Sulpicius in his 
own writings. In the time of Potoiponius, the 
original productions of the disciples *of Mucius 
were scarce, and were known chiefly through the 
books of Servius Sulpicius. (Dig. i. tit*. 2. s. 2. $ 
42.) [J.T. G.] 

T. JUVE'NTIUS, an advocate, wlio was much, 
employed in private causes. He was a slow and 
rather cold speaker, but a wily disputant. He pos- 
sessed considerable legal knowledge, as did also his 
disciple Q. Orbius, who was a contemporary of 
Cicero. ( Brut . 48.) Ch. Ad. Ruperti thinks that 
the T. Juventins mentioned by Cicero is the sarae- 
with the disciple of Mucius, to whom Pomponius 
gives the praenoinen Caius. (Animud. in Etichirid. 
Pompnnii , iii. 8.) [J. T. G.J 

IXl'ON (’I^/wv), a son of Phlegyas (Schol. ad 
Apollon, llhod. iii. 62 ; comp. Strab. x. p. 442, who 
calls him a brother of Phlegyas), or, according to 
others, a son of Antion by Perimela, of Pasion, or 
of Ares. (Schol. ad Pind. Pi/th. ii. 39 ; Diod. iv. 
69 ; Hvgin. Fab. 62.) According to the common 
tradition, his mother was Dia, a daughter of Dei- 
oneus. He was king of the Lapithae or Phlegyes, 
and the father of Peirithous. (Apollod. i. 8. § 2 ; 
Hvgin. Fab. 14.) When DeYoneus demanded of 
Ixion the bridal gifts he bad promised, Ixion trea- 
cherously invited him, as though it were to a 
banquet, and then contrived to make him fall into 
pit filled with fire. As no one purified Ixion of 
this treacherous murder, and all the gods were in- 
dignant at him, Zeus took pity upon him, purified 
him, and invited him to his table. But Ixion was 
ungrateful to bis benefactor, and attempted to wire 
the love of Hera. Zeus made a phantom resem- 
bling Hens and by it Ixion became the lather of a 
Centaur, who again liaving intercourse with Mag- 
nesian mares, became the father of the Hippo* 
entaurs. (Pind. Pyth. ii. 39, &c. with the Schol ) 
Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1185.; Lucian, Dial. Debt* 
6.) Ixion, as a punishment, #as chained by 
Hermes with his hands and feet to a wheel, which 
is described as winged or fiery, and said to hafc 
rolled perpetually in the air or in the lower world. 
He is further said to have been scourged, 
polled to exclaim, “ Benefactors should be ho* 
noured.” (Comp. Schol ad Horn. Od. rid. 303 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 33, 62 ; Serv. ad Vim . Am. vi. 601“, 
Georg, iii 88, iv, 484; Schol venet. ad lt C 

266 J * [L.S.J i 
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. IXI'ON, a surname of Demetrius, the gnun- 
rnarian, of Adnunyttium. [Vol. I. p. 968, a.} 
IXIO'NIBES, a patronymic, applied by Ovid 
(Met. viiL 566) to Peirithoua, tile son of Ixion; 
but the plural, Ixionidae, occurs also as a name of 
the Centaurs. (Lucan, vi. 386.) [L. S.) 

I'XIUS C'liios), a surname of Apollo, derived 
from a district of the island of Rhodes which was 
called Ixiae or Ixia. (Steph. Byz. s. r. ; 
comp. Strab. xiv. p. 655.) [L. S.] 

IYNX Cliryf), a daughter of Peitho and Pan, 
or of Echo. She endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
make him, by magic means, fall in love with Io ; 
in consequence of which Hera metamorphosed her 
into the bird called lynx (iynx torquilla). (Schol. 
ad Tkeocrit. ii. 1 7, ad Find. Pyth. iv. 380, Nem. 
iv. 56 ; Tzet z. ad Lycoph. 310.) According to 
another story, she was a daughter of Pierus, and as 
she and her sisters had presumed to enter into a 
musical contest with the Muses, she was changed 
into the bird lynx. (Anton, lib. 9.) This bird, the 
symbol of passionate and restless love, was given 
by Aphrodite to Jason, who, by turning it round 
and pronouncing certain magic words, excited the 
love of Medeio. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 380, &c.; Tzetz. 
le.) [L.S.] 

1ZATES. [Arsacbs XIX. p. 358, a.] 

L. 

LABDA (Ad65a), a daughter of the Bacchiad 
Arophion, and mother of Cypselus, by Eetion. 
(Herod, v. 9*2.) According to the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 199), her name was derived from the 
fact of her feet being turned outward, and thus re- 
sembling the letter A. [Comp. Cypsklus.] [L.S.] 
LABDA'C I DA E (Aa§5a*t5ai), a patronymic 
from Labdacus, and frequently used not only to 
designate his children, but his descendants in 
general, and is therefore applied not only to Oedi- 
pus, his son, but to Polyneices, Eteoeles, and 
Antigone. The family of the Labdacidae is par- 
ticularly famous in ancient story, on account of the 
misfortunes of all that belonged to it. (Soph. 
Antig. 560; Stat. Theb. vi. 451, and many other 
passages.) [L. S.j 

LA'BDACUS (Ad6Sa kos), a son of the Theban 
king, Polydorus, the son of Cadmus, by Nycteis, 
who was descended from a Spartan family. Lab- 
dacus lost his father at an early age, and was placed 
under the guardianship of Nycteus, and afterwards 
under that of Lycus, a brother of Nycteus. When 
Labdacus had grown up to manhood, Lycus sur- 
rendered the government to him ; and on the death 
of Labdacus, which occurred soon after, Lvcus 
again undertook the guardianship of his son Laius, 
e father of Oediptn. (Pans. ix. 5. $ 2 ; Eurip. 
Here, Fur. 27 ; Apollod. iii. 5, § 5; comp. Nyc- 
rxus.) [L.S.J 

LA'BEO, Q. ANTI'STIUS, a Roman jurist, one 
of those disciples of Servius Sulpicius, who are 
stated by Pomponius (Dig. 1 . tit. 2. s. 2. § 44) to have 
written books which were digested by AuBdius 
Namttsa. He was the father of the more eminent 
jurist ^ the same name, who lived under Augustus. 
In- hnr attachment to the ancient republican liberty, 
be joined the conspiracy of Brutus and was one of 
the mnfBerers of Julius Caesar. Constant to the 
party he had espoused, he was present at the battle 
ofPhorsnlia, and, after the defeat, was unwilling to 
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survive Brutus, who, he was told, had pronoubced 
his name with a sigh before his death. Having, 
dug in his tent a hole of the length of his body, 
he settled his worldly affairs, and sent messages to 
his wife and children. Then, taking the hand of 
his most faithful slave, he turned him round (as 
was usual in the ceremony of* manumission), apd, 
giving him his sword, presented his throat to be 
stabbed, and was buried in his tent in the bole 
which he had dug. ( Schol. ad Herat. Sat.j,. 3. 83. ; 
Plut. Brut. 12 ; Appian, B. C. iv. 135.) [J. T. G.] 

LA'BEO, M. (?) ANTl'STIUS, fhe son of the 
subject of the preceding article, adopted the repub- 
lican opinions of his father, and finally eclipsed him 
in reputation as a jurist. His praenomen is un- 
certain. The Scholiast on Horace (Sat. i. 3. 83) 
calls him Marcus, and Gellius (xx. 1) calls him. 
Quintus. In his youth he was prompted by his 
active intellect to cultivate philosophy, and to apply 
himself to Various branches of learning. He net- 
come a proficient in logic, philosophy, and archaeot 
logy, and turned these acquirements to profit iu 
the cultivation of luw. In tracing the origin and 
signification of Latin words he was peculiarly 
skilful, and by this kind of knowledge he was 
able to unravel many legal knots, lie received 
the elements of his legal education from Trebatius, 
but he also listened to the instruction of Tubero 
and Ofilius. Pomponius states that he was a legal 
innovator (plurima innovare institwt % Dig. 1. tit. 2. 
s. 2. § 47), whereas, the letter of Capito, cited by 
Gellius, makes him out to be a strict adherent to 
ancient usages ( ralum tauten nil haberety nisi quod 
justum sand unique esse in Romanis antiquitatibus 
legissety Cell. xiii. 12). Under the article Capito 
[Vol. I. p. 600 J, we have mentioned the manner in 
which it has been attempted to reconcile these 
testimonies. Though in private law Labeo was an 
innovator, he held fast to the ancient forms of the 
constitution. The anccdote*of his refusing to obey 
the summons of a tribune, while he admitted the 
right of a tribune to arrest (Gell. 1. c.), is an in- 
stance of his pertinacity in matters of public right. 
On the other hand, his resort in his own case to 
codicilli (a word used in very different senses in 
Roman and in English law) instead of a formal 
testament, proves that he was not averse to every 
kind of legal novelty. (Inst. tit. 25, pr.) It is 
also a proof of the great authority he possessed, 
that codicilli were universally recognised as admis- 
sible, after the precedent which Labeo had afforded 
in his own case. If Labeo, our jurist, be referred 
to in Dig. 34. tit. 2. s. 32. § 6, we are in possession 
of a clause of his will, containing a bequest to his 
wife Neratia. 

The rugged republicanism of Labeo (Ubertai 
quaedam nimia atque vedors) was not pleasing. to 
Augustus, and it has been supposed by many that 
the Labcone tnsanior of Horace (&a& i. 3, 80) 
was a stroke levelled against the jurist, in order to 
please the emperor ; though Wieland has suggested 
that, at the time when Horace wrote ^bis first book 
of Satires, Labeo the jurist was probably too young 
and undistinguished to provoke such sarcasm. 

In the year p.c. 18 Labeo was one of those who 
were appointed by Augustus to nominate senators* 
and, in the exercise of his power, he nominated 
M. Lepidus, who was disliked by the emperor. 
On being threatened with pnnishineaot by Augustus, 
for selecting an unfit person, he, answered, * 
a right to exercise my own discretion, and what 
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harm have I done in admitting iiito the senate one part of the general work on the Praetor’s- Edict. 
* whom you allow to be pontiff?” The answer was ( Wieling, de LABeonis ad Edi&i Libris, 4 to. Fran; 
clever, and not unacceptable to the emperor, who 1731.) 

wished to be pontiff himself, but could not make Of his works, the Florentine Index mentions 
up his mind to go to the length of depriving Le- only TLetQavSv fii€\ la Stereo, and Poster iorum &i6\tct 
fildus of that dignity. A proposal was made in biua, and these are the works from which the 
the senate, that the senators should guard Augustus greater number of passages from Labeo that occur 
by turns, by passing*the night in his ante-chamber, in the Digest are taken. The Peitkanon or Pro - 
Labeo, not liking the plan, but not wishing openly babilium are cited sometimes simply (os in Dig. IP. 
to oppose it, excused himself by saying, “I ama tit. 1. s. 53), and sometimes with the addition a 
snorer, and not fit to sleep near the emperor. (Dion Paulo Epitomatorum (as in Dig. 28. tit. 1. s. 2)* 
Cask. liv. 15 ,; Suet. Aug. 54.) It is doubtful whether any of the remains of Labeo 

We have already [Capito] fully adverted to given in the Digest, even those which appear to be 
the contrast between Labeo and Capito, and have cited from his original writings, were not taken by 
given an account of the different legal sects which tlxe compilers from his works as they appeared in 
they founded. Tacitus (Ann. ni. 75) calls these the remodelled editions of subsequent commentators. 


two great rival jurists of the age of Augustus, duo 
decora pacts. The statement of Pomponius (/. c.), 
that Labeo refused the consulship, seems to be 
inconsistent with the statement of Tacitus (/. c.), 
that Labeo became popular from the wrong he 
fuffered in not rising above the praetorship. The 
following is the most plausible explanation of the i 
apparent inconsistency: — Labeo was of an older 
and far more distinguished family than Capito, 
whose ancestors first came into notice in the time of 
Sulla, whereas the Antistii are heard of in the 
earliest period of Roman history, and by reference 
to Eckhel it will be found that there are still many 
subsisting medals of the gens Antestia or Antistia, 
but none of the gens Atteia. In age, too, it is pro- 
bable that Labeo was senior to Capito. The wrong 
spoken of by Tacitus may, therefore, have consisted 
in allowing Labeo to remain praetor at a time when 
regularly he might have expected the consulship, 
and in promoting Capito, out of the ordinary course, 
over his head. This wrong would not have been 
purged by a subsequent offer on the part of the 
emperor to make Labeo consul suffectus. 

Perhaps the desire of leisure to pursue his studies 
may have been the real cause, or may have contri- 
buted, along with the feeling of having suffered a 
slight, as a cause of Labeo's refusal to accept poli- 
tical power, offered in such a way, and at such a 
time, that it possessed little value. He devoted 
himself to reading and literature, and the study of 
his profession. Half of every year he spent at 
Rome in giving instruction to his pupils, and an- 
swering in public the questions of those who con- 
sulted him on legal points ; and six mouths he 
passed in the conntry in writing books. Of these 
he left no fewer than four hundred behind him, a 
number at which we need not be surprised, when 
We consider how small in general were the ancient 
libri and volumina. His works were more in re- 
quest in subsequent ages than those of most of the 
veteres. By Gaiua he is cited several times, and 
his name appears more than once in the Institutes. 
The extracts from Labeo in the Digest occupy about 
twelve pages in Hommel's Palingenesia Pundecta - 
rum. They ture sixty-one in number, but the name 
of Labeo occurs* in other passages of the Digest no 
fewer than five hundred and forty-one tidies. He 
wrote commentaries on the laws of the twelve tables 
(GeU.1; 12 ; ib. vii. 15, where the second book is 
dited ; ib. xx. I) and upon the Praetor's Edict, in at 
least four books (Gall. xiii. 10 ; Dig. 11. tit. 4. s. 
i, | 5). Ulpian cite! Labeo libro primo pruetoris 
fplg. 60. tit. 16. s. 19), and refers to his 
thiftitth ^ookpraetofisperegrini (Dig. 4, tit. 3. s. 

9. 24). The books to cited by Ulpian may form 


(Von Regius, ’E vavnofpattwv, i. 25, in Otto, Thee. 
vol. ii. p. 1493 ; Blume, in Sovigny’% Zeitschrift, 
vol. iv. p. 317, &c.) The Peitkanon of Labeo 
treated of general rules of law which, though pro- 
babilities, were sometimes fallacious ; and Paulus, 
in his notes, directed attention chiefly to the par- 
ticular cases which formed exception^ to the rule*' 
(Bynkershoeck, (Jbs. iii. 16.) Of the Libri Poste- 
riorum of Labeo, and the Epitome of that work 
made by Javolenus, we have already treated under 
the article Javolenus. The Libri (qu. Liber) 
Epistolarum and Libri Responsorum of Labeo, are 
referred to under Labeo, Domitius, while his 
Commentarii de Jure Pontificio and his other theo- 
logical works, are mentioned under Labeo, Cor- 
nelius. In ancient times, not only were commen- 
taries written upon him by Paulus and Javolenus, 
but we read of the Notae upon Labeo of Proculus 
(Dig. 3. tit. 5. s. 10. § 1 ; Dig. 35. tit. 1. s. 69 ; 
Dig. 1 7. tit. 2. s. 65. § 5), and of a certain Quin- 
tus (Dig. 4. tit. 3. s. 7. § 7 ) ; and we find from 
Dig. 28. tit. 5. s. 17. § 5, that his Posteriorum 
Libri were annotated by Aristo and by A ulus 
(probably Aulus Cascellius). In modem times,, 
according to Maiansius (Ad XXX. Ietorum Frag.. 
Comment, vol. i. praef.), Sebastian Ortega com- 
mented specially on his remains ; but such a work 
(like the works of man}' other Spanish jurists) is 
unknown to the legal bibliographers. (Bach. Hist. 
Jur. Rom. iii. 1. § 10 ; Zimmern. G. R. R. vol. i. 

§ 82, 83 ; Chr. Thomasius, Comparatio Antistii 
L.abeonis et Aleii Capitonis , 4to. Lips. 1683 ; Chr. 
Thomasius, Comparatio Labeonis et Trebatii, 4to, 
Lips. 1684 ; Corn, van Eck, De Vila, Moribus et 
Studiis M. Antistii Laltconis ct C. Ateii Capilotiis 9 
8vo. Fran. 1692, reprinted in Oelrich’s Thesaurus 
Novus Dissertation h m Juridicarum , vol. ii. tom.. 2, 
p. 821 — 856 ; A. N. Moller, Setecta Quaedam, 4to, 
Traj. ad Ithen. 1763, reprinted in Oelrich’s Thes. 
Nov. Dis. Jur. vol. ii. tom. 2, pp. 107 — 154 ; Neu- 
ber, Die Juristische Kldssiker , pp. 77 — 92, and. pp. 
209 — 216 ; P. Ph. Wolff hard t, De Posteriorihus 
Labeonis , 4 to. Rcntel. 1751 ; Chr. (jlob. Biener, 
Antistius La(>eo. Juris Civil is Novator, 4to. Lips. 
1786, reprinted (vol. i. No. 9) in Chr. Glob. 
Biener’s Opuscula Acadetnica , 2 vols. 4to. Lips. 
1830; Oteyza et Olano, Paralipomenon et Eleo- 
torum Juris Civilis, vol. i. in Meerman’s Thesaurus % 
vol. i. pp. 619 — 622.) * [J. T. G.] 

LA'BEO, ATE'IUS, a contemporary 
who mentions his fancy for small pictures^!?. A* 
xxxv. 4). Bertrandus (de Jurisp. i. 7. § jt) would 
read Antistius for Ateius, and, unmindfuLpf chro- 
nology, would confound the picture-fancier with, the . 
celebrated jurist of the time of Augustus. . But . we 
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ought probably to -read Titidius instead of Ateius. 
See below, p. 69&,%. (J. T. G.] 

LA'BEO, C. ATI'NIUS. 1. Tribune of the 
plebs in B.C. 197, and praetor peregrinus in 195. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 22, 25, 42, 43.) 

2. Praetor in b. c. 190. He received Sicily as 
bis province. (Liv. xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2. ) [C.P.M.] 
LA'BEO, ATT I US, a Roman poet, the author 
of a translation of the poems of Homer, which is 
no longer extant. (Wemsdorf, Poetae Lat. min. 
vol. iv. p. 577). [C. P. M.] 

1 LA'BEO, CLAU'DIUS, a Batavian, was pre- 
fect of the Batavian a/a, which went over from 
Lupercus to Civilis. [Civilis.] Civilis, whose 
rival he was in their native town, not being willing 
to incur the odium of putting him to death, and yet 
fearing that, if allowed to remain with his army, 
be might e^site disaffection, sent him as a prisoner 
among the Frisii. He afterwards escaped, and offered 
bis services to Vocula, who gave him a small force, 
with which he carried on an irregular warfare 
against the insurgents. He was defeated by Civi- 
lis, who, however, tried in vain to crush him. 
[Civilis.] (Tac. Hist. iv. 18, 56, 66, 70.) [P. S.] 
LA'BEO, CORNE'LIUS, a writer cited by 
Macrobius. He wrote books de Fastis ( Saturn . i. 
16), and de Oraculo Apollinis Clarii (i. 1 8). From 
the former work are probably extracted the pas- 
sages cited in Saturn, i. 12. He evidently went 
deep into Mythological speculations. That he 
wrote a treatise entitled De Diis Penatibus cannot 
fairly be inferred from Saturn, iii. 4, though it is 
dear that he treated of the Penates. In Saturn. 
iii. 10, Labeo, without the name Cornelius (Laljeo, 
eeaeagesimo et octavo libro ), is coupled with Ateius 
Cap! to, and it is evident from the context, that 
here the same Labeo is meant as in i Saturn, iii. 4. 
Hence, there appears to be some ground for sus- 
pecting that Macrobius intends to designate the 
celebrated jurist Antistius Labeo, the contemporary 
of Capito, and has given to him by mistake the 
name Cornelius. This suspicion is confirmed, when 
we find that Cornelius Labeo is nowhere mentioned 
but in Macrobius, that Labeo, without any ad- 
ditional name, is cited by other writers as having 
written on exactly similar subjects ; and when we 
know that Antistius Labeo the jurist wrote upon 
pontifical law, was given to mythological research, 
and was learned in antiquity ( Uterus antiquiores altio- 
resque penctraverat, Gell. xiii. 10). Servius ( ad 
Virg. Aen. iii. 168) cites a work of Labeo de. 
Diis Animalibus, and Fulgentius (de Prisco Ser- 
mone , § 4. s. v. Manales) gives a fragment from 
the work of Labeo de Discijiinis Iletruscis Tagdis 
et Bacchetidis. There are several passages relating 
to ancient Roman mythology, cited from Labeo by 
8t. Augustin (De Civ. Dei, ii. 1 1 (compare viii. 
13), ii. 14, iii. 25, ix. 19, xxii. 28). 

Now we know from the citations of Festns 
($. w. Proculiunt , Spurcum , Prox, Sisters farm), 
that Antistius Labeo, the jurist, wrote a treatise, 
containing at least 15 books, de Jure Pontificio , 
and it is not unlikely that tbe 68th book, cited by 
Macrobins (Saturn, iii. 10), is one of the books of 
this treatise. Pdfoponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 47) 
‘Is uaihat Antistius Labeo left behind him 400 
iuifl** The work De Officio Augur urn, men- 
nea bx Festu* (s. v. Remisso), probably formed a 
part ofjjpl treatise De Jure Pontificio. It cannot 
that the Labeo cited by Festns (s. v. 

Sacra, Puilia Sam), by Pliny (H. JV. 
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x. 15), and by Aulus Gellins (xv. 27), fedmAhd 
work of Laelius Felix ad Q.-Mucitnn, isAritistius 
Labeo the jurist. Antistius Labeo probably treated 
of the Penates as Cornelius Labeo did, according to ' 
Macrobius, for we learn from Festus (s.v. Penatm) 
that Antistius Labeo thought that the word Penatie 
might be used in the singular number. Other 
fragments, similarly relating \o antiquarian and 
pontifical researches (e. g. Festus, s. o. Septimontio, 
Prosimuritm , Scriptum Lapidem , Secespita , Sutngere 
A rietem ; Plut. Quaest.Rom. c. 46), where Antistius 
alone or Antistius Labeo is expressly mentioned, 
confirm our opinion as to the mistake of Macrobius 
(who is not accurate in names), and as to the iden- 
tity of the jurist with the writer whom he calls 
Cornelius Labeo. (Heinec. Hist. Jur. Rom. $ 182 ; 
Bach. Hist. Jur. Rom. iii. 1. § 10 ; Bynkershoeck, 
Praetermissa ad Pompinium , § 47 ; Dirksen, Bruch* 
stucke aus den Schriften der Romisdten Juristen , p. 
74—83.) * [J. T. G.] 

LA'BEO, DOMI'TIUS. In Dig. 28. tit. 1. a. 
27, is contained an epistle of Domitius Labeo t# 
Juventius Celsus, with tbe rude answer of the 
latter [Celsus, Vol. I. p. 662]. In Dig. 41. tit. 3* 
a. 30. § 1, Pomponius cites Labeo Libris Episto- 
larum , and Cujas supposes that for Labeo should 
be read Javolenus, as tbe Libri EpisUdarum of 
Antistius Laltoo the jurist are nowhere else men- 
tioned ; but there is nothing nnusual in the work 
of a jurist being dvtxl Ktybpjtvov. 

It is not unlikely, indeed, that the JJbri Episto- 
larum cited by Pomponiua is identical with the 
Libri Responsorum of Antistius Labeo, of which 
the 15th book is cited by Ulpian, in Coll. Leg. 
Rom. et Mas. xii. 7. We have Labeo rescribit in 
Dig. 37- tit. 1. s. 3. § 1. and in Dig. 33. tit 7. s. 
12. § 35, we find the expression Neratius, lib. iv. 
epistohirum respond'd , showing that epistalae and 
resjxmsa may be used, synonymously. As the pro- 
posed alteration of Cujas is unnecessary, so there 
is no need for the conjecture of Bertrandus (De 
Jurisp. i. 10. § 9), that the Labeo .mentioned in 
Dig. 41. tit. 3. s. 30. $ 1. is Domitius Labeo. In 
Dig. 28. tit. 1. s. 27, Domitius Labeo is the ques- 
tioner, and it is the jurist who is questioned from 
whom we should expect the publication of Epis- 
tolae. There is nothing even to prove that Domitius 
Labeo was a jurist, though he is classed as such by 
Cotta, Rivallius, Eberlinus and others. It is true 
that one jurist sometimes consulted another, as 
Atilicinus consulted Proculus (Dig. 23. tit. 4. s. 17), 
but epistolae were more frequently addressed to 
jurists by non-professional persons. B. Rutalius 
( Vitae letorum , c. 60) seems to think that hi Dig. 
35. tit J. s. 39. $ 40, the extract is taken from one 
Labeo, and contains a citation of another Labeo, 
and that Domitius Labeo cites the earlier jurist, 
Antistius Labeo ; but in tbe extract referred to, 
it is Javolenus who cites Antistius Labeo. (GuiL 
Grot, de Vit. Id. ii. 4. § 8 ; M£nag% Amoem Jur. 
c. 20 ; Alphen, de Jamleno, e. 4. |-2.) 

It has been supposed by some that the ignorance 
of law manifested by Domitius Labeo in his orio- 
brated letter, is rather an argument that ho wa* 
not mjnrist, and Celsus has been thought uanpoftte; 
but not hasty, in charging him with felfa*.' Bttt 
F. Hammerer ( Beitr'dge *wr Oeechiehtemd TImrte 
des Romischen Redds, pp. 208—226) hat ihoOrtt 
that this question may have a deeper mem 
is commonly supposed. We 2nd front 
(Dig. 28. tk 1. s. 21. |2)y tha^i» k will*w 
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tinlreougbtto be tetbu rogali^ one who was acci- 
% dentally present atteriusrei causa could not be a 
witness. Ulpian* qualifies the rule, by saying that 
a person, though asked to come for another purpose, 
might be a witness, if specially informed before the 
attestation that he was wanted as such. The 
question of Domitius Labeo may mean to ask 
whether a person, inVited to write the will, and not 
specially to witness it, was a good witness, if he 
signed without further intimation that his testimony 
was required. [J. T. G.] 

LA'BEO, Q. FA'BIUS, was quaestor urban us 
in B. c. 196. The augurs and priests had for some 
yean resisted the payment of the tributum ; but, 
after a stout contest, Labeo and his colleague L. 
Aurelius compelled them to yield the point, and 
pay up all arrears. (Liv. xxxiii. 42.) In b. c. 189 
he was elected praetor, and was appointed by lot 
to the command of the fleet. Eager for some op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself, he sailed from 
Ephesus to Crete, where it was reported that a 
large number of Roman citizens were in a state of 
slavery. None but the Gortynii heeded his demand 
that they should be surrendered ; but from them 
he obtained a considerable number (4000 according 
to Valerius Antias), which afforded him a pretext 
for demanding a triumph. He then sent three 
ships to Macedonia, to demand the withdrawment 
of the garrisons of Antiochus from Aenus and 
Maronia. The treaty with Antiochus had just 
been concluded by Cn. Manlius, and in accordance 
with the terms of it Labeo was despatched to 
Patam, to destroy the ships of the king which 
were there. He afterwards got possession of Tel- 
missus, and then conducted the fleet back to Itnly. 
The triumph which he demanded was accorded to 
him, notwithstanding the opposition of the tribunes. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 47, 50, 60, xxxviii. 39, 47). In «. o. 
185 he became a candidate the consulship ; but 
App. Claudios succeeded in getting his brother 
Publius elected in his stead. This was the second 
repulse of the kind which he had received. (Liv. 
xicxix. 82). In the following year he was appointed 
one of the triumvirs for planting colonies at Potentia 
and Pisaurum. (Id. 44). In ». c. 103 he was 
elected consul with M. Claudius Marcellas. Li- 
guria was assigned to the consuls as their province. 
(Id. 45.) He was created pontifex in u. c. 100. (xl. 
42.) Cicero (De Off. i, 10) has a story of a trick 
by which either Labeo, or somebody else, having 


LABE'RIUS DE'CIMUS,* Roman eques,ahd 
a distinguished writer of mitimfe. He was bom 
about b.c. 107* and died in January 43 (Hieroti. 
in Euseb. Ckron. Olymp. 184. 2), at Puteoli, in 
Campania. At Caesar's triumphal games in Oc- 
tober, b. c. 45, P. Syrus, a professional mimus, 
seems to have challenged all his craft to a trial of 
wit in extemporaneous force; and Caesar, to whom 
Laberius may have been known through his friend 
Cn. Matius, himself a mimiambic poet, offered him 
500,000 sesterces to appear on the stage. Laberiua 
was sixty years old, and the profession of a mimus 
was infamous, but the wish of the dictator waa 
equivalent to a command, and he reluctantly com- 
plied. Whether, by this somewhat wanton exer- 
cise of power, the usually indulgent Caesar meant 
to disgrace Laberius personally, or the equestrian 
order generally, or merely to procure for the spec- 
tators of the games an unusual spectacle, is uncer- 
tain. Laberius, however, had revenge in his- 
power, and took it His prologue awakened com- 
passion, and perhaps indignation t and during the 
performance he adroitly availed hhnself of his 
various characters to point his wit. at his oppressor. 
In the person of a beaten Syrian, slave he cried 
out, — 

Marry ! Quirites, but we lose our freedom, 

and all eyes were turned upon the dictator ; and 
in another mime he uttered the pregnant maxim 

Needs must he fear, who makes all else odread. 

Caesar, impartially or vindictively, awarded the 
prize to Syrus, saying to Laberius 

Though I favoured yo«, Laberius, Syrus bears 
the palm away. 

He returned to him, however, hi9 equestrian ring, 
and permitted him to resume his seat among the 
equites. As Laberius was passing by the senato- 
rial! benches to the equestrian, Cicero called to him* 
** W ere we not so crowded here, Laberius, I would 
make room for you,” — a double allusion to the 
degradation of the histrionic eques and to the num- 
ber of low-born and foreign senators created by 
Caesar. But Laberius parried the hit by replying, 
“ I marvel, Cicero, you should be crowded, who 
usually sit on two stools,” — Cicero being at the 
time unjustly suspected of wavering in his politics. 
As Laberius was leaving the stage at the conchy 


> been appointed arbitrator between the towns of Nola 
and Neapolis, respecting some disputed land, obtained 
a tract of territory for the Romans. [C. P. M.j 
# LA'BEO, POMPO'NIUS, governor of the pro- 
vince of Moeeia for eight yean, in the reign of 
Tiberius. The emperor, in a letter to the senate, 
denounced him as guilty of maladministration and 
other offences. Labeo by a voluntary death anti- 
cipated tiie threatened execution, (a. d. 34.) His 
wife Paaaea imitated his example. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
47, vi. 29 ; Dion Cass. Ivin. 24). [C. P. M.j 

LA'BEO, THTDIUS, a Roman painter, cele- 
bra te d for small panel pictures. He was of prae- 
torisnr rank, and was at one time proconsul of 
Ckflia N a r b onensis, in which office he made him- 
self contemptible. He died at a great age, shortly 
befofo tbe time when Pliny the Elder wrote. (Plin. 
If iff v xxxv. 4 k s* 7.) The common reading is 
dMs IshM. Jan (Sckulxeit. 1833, p. 723) sug- 
g es ted , TtMk which is adopted by SiUig, in his 
udltiml jtf vPUny 4 The MSS. are oorxupti [P. S.] 


sion of a mime Syrus said to him. 

Whom upon the stage you strove with, from the 
benches now applaud. 

In the next mime, Laberius, alluding at once to 
Syrus' victory, and to Caesar's station, responded 
in graver tone, — 

None the first place for ever can retain — 

But, ever as the topmost round you gain. 

Painful your station there and swift your ftdL„ 

I fell — the next who wins with equal pain , ^ > 
The slippery height, falls too — pride lifts* tq$ji 
lowers all. 

(Macrob. Sat, ii, 3, 7, vii. 3 f Cic. ad Eant^viL II, 
xii. 18 ; Hor. Sat i. 10, 6 ; Suet. Coes. 3j&; Sib.. 
de Ira, ii. 11, Control, iii. 18 f comp. ZWtr, de. 
Mm* Roman. Gotting. 1788; W^m^Jim* laL 

l i6, $ 3.) ■-wr 

If the prologue of Laberius, the ItmguaflMMMt 
of bis works (Macrob. Sat. ii 7), may bffSHpK' 
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a specimen of his style, he would rank above Te- 
rence, and second* only to Plnutu 9 , in dramatic 
vigour, and Horace's depreciation of him (Sat. i. 
10, 6 .) might stand beside Pope's sneer at Chaucer, 
and u such writing tu is never read.” But there 
is reason to infer tnat the diction of Laberius 
abounded in unauthorised words (Gell. xvi. 7 ) and 
iii antitheses and verbal jokes ( Sen. Contr. 1 8 ), 
allowable in a farce-writer, but beneath the dig- 
nity of comedy. He was, however, evidently an 
original thinker, and made great impression on his 
contemporaries. (Niebuhr, Lectures on Horn. Hist • 
vol. ii. p. 169.) The fragments of Laberius are 
collected by Bothe, Poet. Seen. Latin, vol. v. pp. 
202 — 218. A revised text of the prologue has 
been published, with a new fragment by Schneide- 
win, in the Rheinisches Museum for 1843, p. 
632, &c. A writer of verses, named Laberius, is 
mentioned by Martial (Ep. vi. 14.) [ W. B. I).] 

Q. LABE'RIUS DURUS, a tribune of the 
soldiers in Caesar’s army, fell in battle in the 
second invasion of Britain, b. c. -54. He is by 
mistake called Labienus by Orosius. (Caes. B. G. 
v» 15 4 ) 0 ro 3 , vi. 9*) 

LABE'RIUS MA'XIMUS was procurator of 
Judaea in a. d. 73, 74, the third and fourth years 
of Vespasian’s reign. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem the emperor sent Laberius orders to 
offer for sale all the lands in Judaea. (Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. vii. 6 , § 6 .) A Laberius Maximus, whether 
the same is uncertain, was banished by Trajan on 
suspicion of aspiring to the purple (Spartian. Ha- 
drian. 5) ; and a person of the same name is men- 
tioned by Martial (Ep. vi. 14) and by Pliny (Ep. 
x. 16). t‘W. B.D.] 

LABIBTNUS, the name of a Roman family, 
which does not occur in history till the last cen- 
tury of the republic. Most modem writers say 
that Labienus was a cognomen of the Atia gens, 
but there is no authority for this in any ancient 
author. The name was first assigned to this gens 
by P. Manutius, but apparently on conjecture ; 
and although Span heim (DcPraest. et Usu Numism. 
vol. it pp. 11 , 12 ) pointed out that there was no 
authority for this, the error lias been continued 
down to the present day, as, for instance, in 
Orelli's Onomasticon Tullianum. 

1. Q. Labienus, the uncle of T. Labienus 
[No. 2], joined Satuminus when he seized the 
capitol in b.c, 100 , and perished along with the 
other conspirators on that occasion. It was under 
the pretence of avenging his death that his nephew 
accused Rabirius of the crime of perduellio. (Cic. 
pro Rabir. 5, 7.) 

2. T. Labienus was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 
63, the year of Cicero’s consulship ; and, under 
pretence of avenging his uncle’s death, as is men- 
tioned above, he accused Rabirius of perduellio. The 
real reason, however, of his undertaking this ac- 
cusation was to please Julius Caesar, whose motives 
fi^r bringing the aged Rabirius to trial have been 
mentioned elsewhere. [Carsak, p. 541.] Ra- 
birius was defended by Cicero, who was then ex- 
erting himself to please the senatorial party, and 
who consequently speaks of the tribune with great 
contempt, and heaps upon him no measured terms 
of abuse. Being entirely devoted to Caesar’s in- 
terests, Labienus introduced and carried a ple- 
bisci tum, Hrpeal i ng the enactment of Sulla, which 
tove, thf^college of pontiffs the power of electing 
Ilf flttegibers by co-optation, and restoring to the 
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people the right of electing theib. It wae in< con- 
sequence of this new law that Caesar obtained the, 
dignity of pontifex maximus this year. (Dion 
Cass. xxxvii.«26, 27, 37 ; Suet. Cass. 12, 13 ; Cic. 
pro Rabir . passim.) It was likewise no doubt at 
Caesar's suggestion, who was anxious to gratify 
Pompey, that Labienus and his colleague T. Am- 
pius Balbus proposed those honours to Pompey, 
which have been detailed elsewhere. [Vol. I, p. 
455, a.] (Comp. Veil. Pat. ii. 40.) 

All these services did not go unrewarded. 
When Caesar, after his consulship, went into his 
province of Transalpine Gaul in b. c. 58, he took 
Labienus with him as his legatus, and treated him 
with distinguished favour. We find that Labienus 
had the title of pro praetore (Caes. B. G. i. 21), 
which title had doubtless been conferred upon him 
by Caesar's influence, that he might in the absence 
of the proconsul take his place, and discharge his 
duties. Labienus continued* with Caesar during 
a great part of his campaigns in Gaul, and showed 
himself an able and active officer. He was with 
Caesar throughout the whole of his first campaign 
(b. c. 58). According to Appian (Celt. 3, 15) and 
Plutarch (Caes. 18), it was Labienus who cut to 
pieces the Tigurini ; but CaeBar ascribes the merit 
of this to himself (B. G. i. 12); and as he never 
manifests a disposition to appropriate to himself 
the exploits of his officers, his authority ought to 
be preferred to that of the former writers. He 
speaks, moreover, of the services of Labienus in 
this campaign ; and after the conquest of the 
Uelvetii and the Germans we find him leaving 
Labienus in command of the troops in their 
winter-quarters, while he himself went into Cis- 
alpine Gaul to discharge his civil duties in this 
province. (Caes. B. G. i. 10, 22, 54.) 

As we have no further mention of Labienus in 
Gaul for the next t^gee years, it is probable that 
he quitted the army when Caesar returned to it, 
after the winter of B. c. 58. His absence was sup- 
plied by P. Cmssus, the son of the triumvir ; but 
when the latter left Gaul, in b. c. 54, in order to 
join his father in the fatal expedition against the 
Parthiang, Caesar may perhaps have sent for La- 
bienus, or the prospect of honour and rewards may 
have again attracted him to the camp of his patron. 
However this may be, we find Labienus again in 
Gaul in b. c. 54, in the winter of which year be 
was stationed with a legion among the Remi, on 
the confines of the Treviri. Here he defeated the 
latter people, who had come under the command of 
Jnduciomarus, to attack his camp, and their leader 
fell in the battle. Still later in the winter La- 
bienus gained another great battle over the Treviri, 
and reduced the people to submission. (Caes. 
B. G. v. 24, 53—58, vi. 7, 8 ; Dion Cass. xl. 11, 
31.) 

In the great campaign against Vercingetorix In 
b. c. 52, which was the most arduous but at the 
same time the most brilliant of all Caesar’s cam- 
paigns in Gaul, Labienus played a distinguished 
part. He was sent by Caesar with four legions 
agninst the Senones and Parisit, and took up his 
head-quarters at Agendicum. From this place ho 
marched against Lutetia, which was burnt at his 
approach ; and in his subsequent retreat to Agen- 
dicum, which was rendered necessary by the revolt 
of the Aedui and the rising of the Beilovaci, his 
conduct is greatly praised by Caesar. He sub- 
sequently reached Agendicum in sofetyV ufter 
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fining & completo victor^ over Camulogenut; who 
# 'commanded the enemy. During the winter of this 
year he was left in command of the troops, while 
Caesar repaired, according to his usual custom, to 
Cisalpine Gaul; and finding that Commius, the 
Atreb&tian, was endeavouring to excite a new re- 
volt in Gaul, he made an ineffectual attempt to 
remove him by assassination. During the two 
following years, which preceded thm-breaking out 
of the civil war, Labienus continued to hold the 
chief command in the army, next to Caesar him- 
self! In b. c. 51 Caesar sent him into Gallia 
Togata, or Cisalpine Gaul, to defend the Roman 
colonies, lest the barbarians should make any 
sudden attack upon them ; and on his return into 
Transalpine Gaul, he was again despatched against 
the Treviri, whom he had conquered three years 
before, and whom he again subdued without any 
difficulty. Bo much confidence did Caesar place in 
Labienus, that when he returned into Transalpine 
Gaul in b. c. 50, he left Labienus in command of 
Cisalpine Gaul, that the latter might in his absence 
still further win over the Roman citizens in his 
province to support Caesar in his attempts to gain 
the consulship for the year following. (Caes. If. G. 
vii. 57 — 62, viii. 23, 24, 25, 45, 52 ; Dion Cass, 
xl. 38, 43.) 

But Caesar's confidence was misplaced. The 
great success which Labienus had gained under 
Caesar, and which was rather due to Caesar's 
genius than to his own abilities, had greatly elated 
his little mind, and made him fancy himself the 
equal of his great general, whom he was no longer 
disposed to obey as heretofore. (Comp. Dion Cass, 
xli. 4.) Such conduct naturally caused Caesar to 
treat him with coolness ; and the Pompeian party 
eagerly availed themselves of this opportunity to 
gain him over to their side. They entered into 
negotiations with him in this year, while he was 
in Cisalpiue Gaul, and their efforts were successful, 
notwithstanding the large fortune which had been 
bestowed upon him by Caesar (comp. Cic. <id Att. 
vii. 7), and the other numerous marks of favour 
which he bad received at his hands. Accordingly, 
on the breakiug out of the civil war in n. c. 49, 
Labienus took an early opportunity to desert his 
old friend and captain. The news of his defection 
was received at Rome with transport ; and Cicero 
speaks of it again and again in terms of the greatest 
exultation. u I look upon Labienus as a hero," he 
writes to Atticus ; w that great man I^ibienus," he 
calls him in another letter, and speaks of “ the 
tremendous blow " (maxima pUiya) which Caesar 
had received from the desertion of his chief officer. 
But this “ hero ” was destined to disappoint 
grievously his new friends. He brought no ac- 
cession of strength to their cause ; he had not 
sufficient influence with Caesar's veterans to induce 
them to forsake the general whom they idolised ; 
even the town of Cingulum, on which he had spent 
eo much money, was one of the first to open its 
gates to Caesar (Caes. If. C. i. 15) ; and in war 
ms talents seem to have been rather those of an 
officer than of a commander ; he was more fitted 
to execute the orders of another than to devise a 
plan of* action for himself. In a few weeks' time 
tre find Cicero speaking of him in very altered 
language, and expressing a desire for the arrival of 
Afranius and Potreius, as little was to be expected 
fieom Labienus. (In Labieno parum eat dignitatis^ 
Gic. ad Att. viii. 2. § 3 ; comp. Cic. ad Att. vii. 
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11, 12, 13, a, b. 15, 16, ad Fam. xiv. 14, xvi. 

12 . ) 

In the following year (b. c. 48) Labienus took 
an active part as one of Pompey's legates in the 
campaign in Greece. Here he distinguished himself, 
like many others of Pompey's officers, by his cruelty 
and overweening confidence ; though we ought 
perhaps to make some deduction from the un- 
favourable terms in which he is spoken of by 
Caesar. Appian, however, relates ( B. C. ii. 62 ) t 
that it was through the advice of LabienuB that 
Pompey did not follow up the success which he 
had gained at Dyrrhacbium, by forcing Caesar's 
camp, which he might easily have done, and thus 
have brought the war to a close. And the act of 
cruelty committed by Labienus after this battle 
was of so public a nature, that Caesar would not 
have ventured to record it unless it had been ac- 
tually committed. He is related to have obtained 
from Pompey all Caesar's soldiers who had been 
taken prisoners in the battle, to have paraded them 
before the Pompeian army, and, after taunting 
them as his “ fellow-soldiers," and upbraiding them 
by asking “ whether veteran soldiery were accus- 
tomed to fly,” to have put them to death in the 
presence of the assembled troops. In the council 
of war held before the fatal battle of Pharsalia, he 
expressed the utmost contempt for Caesar's army, 
and thus contributed his share to increase that 
false confidence, which was one of the main causes 
of the disastrous issue of the battle. (Caes. B.C. 
ili. 13, 19, 71, 87.) 

After the defeat at Pharsalia Labienus fled to 
Dyrrhachium, where he found Cicero, and informed 
him of the news (Cic. de Div. i. 32), but at the 
same time, to give some courage to his party, pre- 
tended that Caesar had received a severe wound in 
the engagement. (Frontin. Strut, ii. 7. § 13.) 
From Dyrrhachium Labienus repaired with Afranius 
to Corcyra, in order to join Cato ; and from thence 
he proceeded to Cyrene (Plut. Cat . Min. 56), 
which refused to receive him, and finally he joined 
the scattered remnants of the Pompeian party in 
Africa. Here Scipio and Cato, two of the most 
celebrated leaders of the Pompeians, collected a 
considerable army. Labienus had at first the 
command of an army near Ruspina, where he 
fought against Caesar, in B. c. 46, at first with some 
success, but was at length repulsed. Soon after 
this battle Labienus united his forces with th^e °f 
Scipio, under whom he served as legate during the 
rest of the campaign. (Dion Cass. xlii. 10, xliii. 

2 ; Appian, Ii. C. ii. 95 ; Hirt. If. Afr. 15 — 19, 
&c.) 

When the battle of Thapsus placed the whole of 
Africa in Caesar's power, Labienus fled into Spain 
with the surviving relics of his party, in order to 
continue the war there in conjunction with Cn. 
Pompey. At the battle of Munda, which was 
'ought in the following year, b. c. 45, Labienus 
was destined once more to oppose his old com- 
mander, and by a strange fatality to give tlto ; 
death-blow to the very party that had welcomed 
him with so much joy. The battle was unfiecidfed, 
and would probably have remained so, had not 
Labienus quitted his ranks, to prevent Bogud, 
king of Mauritania, from capturing the Pompeian 
camp. The Pompeian troops, thinkinff that L fle 
bienus had taken to flight, lost thsS^cournffei 
wavered, and fled. Labienus himself 
battle, and his head was brought to Caes^nTlm 
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general character of Labienus has been sufficiently 
shown by the above sketch : he seems to have 
been a vain, haughty, headstrong man ; nothing 
is recorded of him which exhibits him in a favour- 
able light ; and with the exception of his military 
abilities, which were not, however, of the highest 
order, he possessed nothing to distinguish him 
from the general mass of the Roman nobles of his 
time. (Dion Cass, xliii. 30, 38 ; Flor. iv. 2 ; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 105 ; Auctor, B. Uisp. 18, 31.) 

3. Q. Labienus, the son of the preceding, 
joined the party of Brutus and Cassius after the 
murder of Caesar (b. c. 44), and was sent by them 
into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the Parthinn 
king. [Arsaces XIV.] Here he remained for a 
considerable time, and before he could obtain any 
definite answer from Orodes, the news came of the 
battle of Philippi (b. c. 42). Seeing that the 
triumvirs were resolved to spare none of their op- 
ponents, Labienus made up his mind to continue 
in Parthia ; but circumstances soon occurred which 
enabled him to take revenge upon the victorious 
party. The attention of Octavian was fully en- 
gaged by the affairs of Italy and the war against 
Sex. Pompey ; and Antony, to whom the govern- 
ment of the East *had devolved, had retired to 
Egypt, captivated by the channs of Cleopatra, and 
careless about every thing else. Labienus per- 
suaded Orodes to embrace this favourable oppor- 
tunity for the invasion of the Roman provinces 
in Asia; and accordingly the Parthian king en- 
trusted to him and Pacoras a large army for the 
purpose. They crossed the Euphrates, and in- 
vaded Syria, in b. c. 40. At first they were 
repulsed from the walls of Apameia ; but as al- 
most all the fortified places wore garrisoned by the 
old soldiers of Brutus and Cassius, who had joined 
the army of the triumvirs after the victory of the 
latter, Labienus and Pacorus met with little resist- 
ance. Most of these troops joined their banners ; 
bnt their commander, Decidius Saxa, continued 
firm in his allegiance to Antony. He was, how- 
ever, easily overcome in battle ; and as the fruit of 
this victory, Labienus and the Parthians obtained 
possession of the two great towns of Antioch and 
Apameia, While Pacorus remained with the 
Parthians in Syria, to complete the subjugation of 
the country, advancing for that object as far south 
as Palestine, Labienus, with the Roman troops he 
had* collected, entered Asia Minor in pursuit of 
Saxa, whom he overtook and slew in Cilicia, and 
then proceeded along the south of Asia Minor, 
receiving the submission of almost all the cities in 
his way. The only resistance he experienced was 
from AJabanda, Mylasa, and Stratoniceia ; the two 
former of which he took by force (compare II v- 
breas], while the latter successfully resisted all his 
efforts. Hereupon he assumed the name of Par- 
thian imperator, a title which we also find upon 
his coins, as is mentioned below. In adopting this 
titles Dion Cassius remarks (xlriii. 26), Labienus 
departed from the custom of all Roman command- 
ers, who were wont to take such titles from the 
names of the people whom they conquered, of 
which we have examples in Scipio African us, Ser- 
vilius Isaurieus, Fabius Allobrogicus, and the like, 
while Labienus, on the contrary, assumed his from 
the victorious nation. It was in reference to this 
that Hytapu, when he was defending Mylasus, 
aettC Labienus the taunting message that he would 
tpff himself the Carian hnjperator. 
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These successes at length rdhsed Antony front 
his inactivity. He sent an army into Asia Minor „ 
in b. c. 39, commanded by P. Ventidius, the most 
able of his legates, who suddenly came upon La- 
bienus before the latter had received any intelli- 
gence of his approach. Not having any of his 
Parthian allies with him, he dared not meet Ven- 
tidius in the field, and, accordingly, fled with the 
utmost haste#to wards Syria, to effect a junction 
with PacoruS. This, however, was prevented by 
the rapid pursuit of Ventidius, who cadte up with 
him by Mount Taurus, and stopped him from ad- 
vancing further. Here both parties remained for 
some days, Ventidius waiting for his heavy-armed 
troops, and Labienus the arrival of the Parthians. 
The latter marched to his assistance, but were 
defeated by Ventidius before they joined Labienus, 
whom they then deserted, and fled into Cilicia. In 
these circumstances Labienus, not daring to engage 
with Ventidius, abandoned his men, and fled in 
disguise into Cilicia. Here he remained concealed 
for some time, but was at length apprehended by 
Demetrius, a freedman of Octavian, and put to 
death. It would appear, from a statement of 
Strabo (xiv. p. 600), that this Labienus possessed 
the 6ame arrogance and vehemence of temper 
which distinguished his father. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 
24 — 26, 39, 40 ; Liv. Ejrit. cxxvii. ; Flor. iv. 9 ; 
Veil. Pat ii. 78 ; Plut. Ant. 30, 33 ; Appian, 

Ii. ( v. 65, 133; Justin, xlii. 4.) The coin an- 
nexed has on the obverse the head of Labientfs, 
with the legend q. labibnvs parthicvs imp., and 
on the reverse a horse, which refers clearly to the 
celebrated cavalry of the Parthians. (Eckbel, vol. 
v. p. 146.) 



4. Labienus was one of those included in the 
proscription of the triumvirs in B.c. 43, but we 
know not whether he was in any way connected 
with the other persons of this name. It is related 
of him that he had taken an active part in ap- 
prehending and killing those who had been pro- 
scribed by Sulla ; and deeming it disgraceful not 
to meet a similar fate with courage, he seated him- 
self in front of his house, and quietly waited for 
the assassins. (Appian, B. C. iv, 26.) Whether 
this l*abienut is the same as the one whose place 
of concealment his freed men could be induced by 
no tortures to reveal (Macrob. Saturn, i. 11), • 
doubtful : the account of Appian would imply that 
they were two different persons, as the former did 
not seek to conceal himself. 

* 5. T. Labienus, a celebrated orator and his- 
torian in the reign of Augustus, appears to have 
been either the son or grandson of the LabiemUt 
who deserted Julius Caesar. [No. 8.] He retained 
all the republican feelings of his family, and, unlike 
most of his contemporaries, never became reconciled 
to the imperial government, but took every 
portunity to attack Augustas and his friends* 
consequence of his bitterness he received the nick* 
name of Habienut from the imperial party. • 
was an intimate friend of Cassius Sevens, andutil 
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enemy of AriniusPoUid^whom he branded irif one 
of his orations as theoaMor or parasite of Augus- 
'tu*. He is represented by the elder Seneca as 
very poor, of an infamous character, and universally 
hated ; but his oratorical talents must have been 
very great, as Seneca justly remarks, to have ob- 
tained under these circumstances the remarkable 
reputation which he enjoyed as an orator. In his 
speeches he adopted a style of oratory which par- 
took of the Reading characteristics both of the an- 
cient and modern schools, so that each party could 
claim him. The history which Labienus wrote 
was apparently one of his own times ; since the 
elder Seneca relates, that when he heard him on 
one occasion reading his history, he passed over a 
great part, remarking that it could only be read after 
* his death ; but if the work had related merely to 
past times,he probably would not have feared to have 
read it. Labienus seems never to have been en- 
gaged in any plots against Augustus ; but his 
enemies at length revenged themselves upon him, 
by obtaining a decree of the senate that all his 
writings should be burnt. This indignity affected 
Labienus so much, that, resolving not to survive 
the productions of his genius, he shut himself up 
in the tombs of his ancestors, and thus perished. 
His death probably took place in a. d. 1 2, as Dion 
Cassius relates (lvi. 27) that several libellous works 
were burnt in that year. Caligula allowed the 
writings of Labienus, as well as those of Cremutius 
Cordus and Cassius Severus, which had shared the 
same fate, to be ogain collected and read. (Senec. 
Contrvv. v. pp. 328 — 330, ed. Bipont. ; Suet. Cal. 
16 .) 

\Ve find mention of only three orations of La- 
bienus: — 1. An oration for Figulus against the 
heirs of Urbinia: the cause of the latter was 
pleaded by C. Asinius Pollio. (Quintil. iv. 1. § 
1 1 ; Tac. tie Oral. 33.) *2. An oration against 

Pollio, which may, however, be the same as the 
preceding, and which was ascribed by some to 
Comelins Callus. (Quintil. i. 5. $ 3.) 3. An 

oration against Bathyllus, the freedman of Maece- 
nas, who was defended by Gallio. (Senec. Control'. 
v. j>. 330.) 

(De Cbambort, Dissert, sur T. Labienus , in the 
M&m. de l' Acad, des Inscript, vol. x. pp. 93 — 1 10 ; 
Meyer, Orator. Horn. Fragmenta , pp. 523 — 531, 
2nd ed. ; Westermann, (lesch. dvr ltomischen lie- 
rcdUamkaity § 73, n. 3 ; Weichert, de. Cassio Par - 
ntensiy pp. 319 — 324 ; comp. .Bentley, ad Ilor. 
Semt. i. 3. 32, who proposes to rend JAibieno in- 
stead of Labecne in that passage.) 

LABO'TAS (Aa&frrar, Paus.), fourth king of 
Sparta in the line of Agis, has nothing recorded of 
his reign except that he saw the commencement of 
the Spartan quarrel with Algos. (Paus. iii. 2. 
$ 3.) Herodotus says that Lycurgus was his uncle 
end guardian. The other account, which names the 
ProdidCharilaus, is so general, that although Pau sa- 
nies road it as it now stands, VVesseling and Clinton 
approve the correction, iirirportvovra 
wv piv 4t$vr *5, fiatriXtdorros 84 ^traprirjrlup 
Aemidreetf instead of hrirpouetiaaura A cwtfwrtw, 
48«A<p«84ov p&v 4wvrov, fitunhedouros 84 Sir aprnp 
the. (Herod, i. 65.) A similar difficulty attaches 
to the name) which Pansanias says Herodotus spelt 
Atotdnfvj whereas our MSS., it seems, have only 
Aaefstress and A«« frfrm [A. H. C.J 

LABRANDEUS (AofyorSctfr), a surname of 
Xetts Stmtius, which ha derived from a temple he 
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bad at Labranda. (Herod, v. 119; Stmb. xiv k 
p. 659 } Plut. Qwest. Gr . 46.) [L. S.] > 

LABYNE'TUS (Aatfut'rjros), a name common 
to several of the Babylonian monarchy It seems 
to have been a title rather than a proper name. A 
Labynetus is mentioned by Herodotus (i. 74) as 
mediating, in conjunction with a prince of Cilicia, 
a peace between Cyaxares and Alyattes. From 
the chronology, it is clear that this Labynetus 
must have been identical with Nebuchadnezzar. 

Another Labynetus is mentioned by Herodotus 
(i. 77) as a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus, 
with the latter of whom he was in alliance. This 
Labynetus is the same with the Belshazzar of the 
prophet Daniel. By other writers he is called Na- 
bonadius or Nabonidus. He was the last king 
of Babylon. [Cyrus.] The mode in which the 
city was captured by Cyrus is described by Hero- 
dotus, i. 188. [C. P. M.] 

LACEDAEMON (AeufeSod/tow'), a son of Zeus 
by Taygete, was married to Sparta, the daughter of 
Eurotas, by whom he became the father of Amyclas, 
Eurydice, and Asine. He was king of the country 
which he called after his own name, ^Lacedaemon, 
while he gave to his capital the name of his wife, 
Sparta. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; Paus. iii. 1. § 2, 
&c. ; Steph. By/-, s. v. 'Aafvij.) lie was believed 
to have built the sanctuary of the Charites, which 
stood between Sparta and Amyclae, and to have 
given to those divinities the names of Cleta and 
Phaenna. (Paus. iii. 18. $ 4.) An heroum was 
erected to him in the neighbourhood of Therapne. 
(Paus. iii. 20. § 2.) [L. S.] 

LACKDAEMO'NIUS (Aa«5aiAcdvtor), son of 
Cimon, so named by his father in honour of the 
Lacedaemonians, had for his mother, according to 
Stesimbrotus, an Arcadian ; according to Diodorus 
Pcriegetes, Isodice, daughter of Euryptolemus, son 
of ^legacies, lie was joint commander of the ten 
ships which the Athenians, after making alliance 
with the Corcyreans, despatched to assist them, a. c. 
432. Plutarch has what seems a foolish story, 
that this appointment to a quite inadequate 
squadron was a piece of political spite on the part 
of Pericles; and that the reinforcement which 
quickly followed was only sent in consequence of 
general complaints. (Plut. Cim. 16, Per. 29 ; 
Thuc. i. 45.) [A. H. C.J 

LACK'D AS (AafcriSas), or, as Herodotus (vi. 
127) calls him, Leocedes, a king of Argos, and 
father of Melas, and is reckoned to have been a 
descendant of Medon in the fifth generation. (Paus. 
ii. 19. § 2.) Another person of the same name is 
Laccdas, the son of Pheidon. Some writers not 
only identify the two, but try to prove that the 
Lacydns mentioned by Plutarch {De Cap. ex meat. 
util. 89.) is likewise the same person. (Comp. 
Wyttcnbacb, ad Plut. 1. c. ; Schubart and Wals 
ad Pans. 1. c.) [L. S.] 

LACER, C. JULIUS, an architect in the time 
of Trajan. His name is preserved in an inscription 
on a bridge which he built over the Tagus at Al- 
cantara. (Gruter, p. 162.) [P. 

C. LACE'RIUS, tribune of the plebs, B.C. 401, 
was elected by the other tribunes (by cooptatio) 
through the influence of the patricians, who wero 
anxious to set aside the Lex Trebonia. (Liv. t 
1 °.) # 

LA'CHARES (Aa^dpip), an Athenian, was 
one of the most influential demagogues in his native 
city, after the democracy had been re-established 
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by Demetrius Poliorcetes. He was afterwards se- 
cretly gained over by Cas sander, who incited him 
to aim at the acquisition of the tyranny, hoping to 
be able through his means to rule Athens. ( Paus. 
i 25. § 7.) He does not seem, however, to have 
been aide to effect this purpose until Athens was 
besieged by Demetrius (b.c. *296), when he took 
advantage of the excitement of the popular inind to 
expel Demochares, the leader of the opposite party, 
and establish himself as undisputed master of the 
city. We know but little either of the intrigues 
by which he raised himself to power or of his pro- 
ceedings afterwards ; but he is described in general 
terms by Pausanias, as ‘‘of all tyrants the most 
inhuman towards men, and the most sacrilegious 
towards the gods.” He plundered the temples, 
and especially the Parthenon, of all their most 
valuable treasures, stripping even the statue of 
Athena of her sacred ornaments. At the beginning 
of his rule he had procured a decree to be passed, 
forbidding, under paiu of death, even the mention 
of treating with Demetrius ; and he succeeded in 
inducing, or compelling, the Athenians to hold out 
until they were reduced to the last extremities of 
famine. At length, however, he despaired of doing 
so any longer, and, stealing out of the city in dis- 
guise, made his escape to Thebes. ( Paus. i. *25. $ 
7, 29. § 10 ; Pint. Demefr. 33, 34, De fs. et Osir. 
71, p. 379, Adc. Epicur. p. 1090, e. ; Polvaen. iv. 
7. § 5 ; A then. ix. p. 405, f. ) A story is told of 
him by Polyaenus (iii. 7. $ 1), that being pursued 
by some horsemen of Demetrius, he escaped from I 
them by dropping gold pieces along the road as he 
fled. According to the same author, he remained 
at Thebes until it was taken bv Demetrius, when 
he fled from thence to Delphi, and afterwards to 
Thrace. Here he was again in danger of falling 
into the hands of his enemy, Demetrius having 
invaded Thrace during the captivity of Lvsirnachus, 
and besieged the town of Sostos, in which Lac ha res 
then happened to be ; but he once more succeeded 
in making his escape to Lysimnchia. (Polvaen. 
iii. 7. §§ 2, 3.) We again hear of him at Cassan- 
drea as late as b. c. *279, when he was expelled 
from that city by Apollodorus, on a charge of 
having conspired to betray it into the hands of 
Antiochus. {Id. vi. 7. § 2.) Hence it appears 
clear that Pausanias is mistaken when he states 
that Lachares was murdered soon after his escape 
from Athens, for the sake of the wealth he was 
supposed to have accumulated. (Paus. i. *25. 
§7.) [K. H. B.) 

LA'CHARES (A axdpv*% a rhetorician of 
Athens, who flourished in the fifth century of our 
era, nnder the emperors Marcianus and Leo. He 
was a disciple of Heracleon, and in his turn he was 
the instructor of many eminent men of the time, 
such as Enstephius, Nicolaus, Asterius, Proclus, 
and Superianu*. (Said. s. rr. Sownjfu- 

ayJt ; Marinus, Pit/. Prod. 11.) He is spoken of 
in terms of very high praise both by Suidas and 
Marinus, as a man of a noble character and an orator 
of great popularity in his time. Suidas mentions 
several works of his, bat all are lost, and scarcely 
a single trace of them has come down to us. Their 
titles are : 1. Iltpl tuS\ov 9 /cal n6pp.aTo$, /tat xept- 
dSoo. (Comp. Schol. ad Hermog. in the lihet. 
Cfraec. voL iii. M). 719, 721, vol. vii. p. 930.) 2. 

or Disputations. 3. *1 aropia Hard 
Koprovrov ; whether this was an historical or a 
rhetorical work* is uncertain, no historian of the 
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name of Comntus being kno#n. 4. 'EicAoyaJ 
firrropikal /card <rrotx*tov$ i . «, select passages from , 
the Greek orators in alphabetical orders [L. S.] 
LACHES (A dxuO, an Athenian, son of Mela- 
nopus, was joined witn Charoeades in the command 
of the first expedition sent by the Athenians to 
Sicily, in b. c. 427. His colleague was toon after 
slain in battle, and Laches, being left sole general, 
took Messina; and gained some slight advantages 
over the Epizephyrian Locrians. In m. c. 426 he 
was superseded by Pythodorus, with whom So- 
phocles and Eurymedon were shortly joined, and 
was recalled, apparently to stand his trial on a 
charge of peculation in his command, brought 
against him by Cleon. (Thuc. iii. 86, 88, 90, 99, 103, 
115, vi. 1, 6, 75 ; Just. iv. 3 ; Arist. Vesp. 240, 
836, 895, 903, 937 ; Dem. c. Tim , § 145 ; Schol. * 
ad Arist. Vesp. ‘240, 836.) T.he Scholiast thinks 
that Aristophanes, in the meant no reference 

to Laches in the arraignment of the dog Ixihes 9 for 
cheese- stealing. But the name 6f Laches' demus 
Aexone (comp. Plat. Lach. p. 197), and the special 
mention of Sicilian cheese, seem to fix the allusion 
beyond dispute, while by the accusing dog, the 
kv < ny KvSadtjvattvi, himself as great a filcher, Cleon 
is ns evidently intended. Laches, we find from 
Plato (Lach. p. 181), was present at the battle of 
Delium, in n. c. 4*24. In b. c. 421 he was one of 
the commissioners for concluding the fifty years* 
truce between Athens and Sparta, as well as the 
separate treaty between these states in the same 
year. He was also one of the commanders of the 
force sent to Argos, in B.c. 418, when Alcibindes 
induced the Argives to break the truce made in 
their name with the Lacedaemonians, by Thrasyllus 
and Alciphron ; and in the same year he fell at the 
battle of Mantineia, together with his colleague 
Nicostratus. (Thuc. v. 19, 24, 61, 74.) In the 
dialogue of Plato which bears his name, he is re- 
presented as not over-acute in argument, and with 
temper on a par with his acuteness. His son Me- 
ianopus was one of those whom, being in possession 
of some prize-money, which was public property, 
the law of Timocrates would have shielded. (See 
Dem. c. Tim. p. 740.) [E. fi.J 

LAC H KS. artist. [Charrh, p. 684, a] 
LA'CHKSIS. [Morrak.] 

LACTNIA (Acwcivfa), a surname of Juno, under 
which she was worshipped in the neighbourhood of 
Croton, where she had a rich and famous sanctuary. 
(Stmb. vi. p. 261, &c., 281; Liv. xxiv. 3.) The 
name is derived by some from the Italian hero Lrv- 
cinius, or from the Iranian promontory on the 
eastern coast of Bmttium, which Thetis was said 
to have given to Juno as a present. (Serv. ad 
Acn. iii. 552.) It deserves to be noticed that 
Hannibal dedicated in the temple of Juno Ladnia 
a bilingual inscription (in Panic and Greek), which 
recorded the history of his campaigns, and of which 
Polybius made use in writing the history of the 
Hanmbalian war. (Polyb. iii. 33; comp. Liv, 
xxviii. 46.) [L. S.] 

LACl'NIUS (Acutirtos). 1. An Indian hero 
and fabulous robber, by whom Heracles,* oil hie 
expedition in Italy, is said to have been robbed e£ 
some of the oxen of Geryones, and who wae killed 
by the hero in consequence. After the place of the 
murder was purified, Heracles built a temple to 
Hera (Juno), eumamed Lacinia. (Diod. iv. 24 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. iii. 552 .) 

2. A son of Cyreneand king amongtheBrut* 
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tians, by. whom, according to some, the temple of 
"Juno Lacing was built. (Serv. 1. c.) [L. S.] 

LA'CIUS (A &kios ) 9 an Attic hero, to whom a 
sanctuary, .was erected on the sacred road from 
Athens to Eleusis, and from whom the demus of 
Lacia or Laciadae derived its name. (Paus. i. 37. 

§ 1.) [L. S.] 

LACO (A <£«o>v), son of Aeimnestus, proxenus of 
the Spartans at Plataea, was chosen with Asty- 
machus, son of Asopolans* to address the Lacedae- 
monians in behalf of the Plataean people, when the 
town capitulated, in the fourth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, n. c. 427. In their mouths is placed 
the pathetic speech given in Thucydides. (Thuc. 
iii. 62.) [A. II. C.] 

. LACO, a native of Anagnia, the ancient capital 
of the Hemicans, mentioned by Cicero as one of 
Antony's boon-companions — poculorum princeps — 
in the revelries at Varro’s country-house, b. c. 44. 
(Philipp. ii. 4 1 , tf. xvi. 11.) I W. B. D.] 

LACO, CORNE'LIUS, originally a praetor’s 
counsel (Heinecc. Autiq. Horn. iv. 6, § 9), was 
promoted by Galba, a. i>. 70, to the posts of court- 
chamberlain and praetorian prefect. Of the three 
favourites of Galba, who from their influence with 
him were called his pedagogues (Suet. Galb. 14 ; 
Dion Cass. Ixiv. 2), Laco was the most slothful and 
not the least arrogant. In the disputes concerning 
the appointment of a colleague and successor to Galba, 
Laco opposed the nomination of Otho, and moved, 
it is said, by his intimacy with Rubellius Plautus, 
supported that of Piso. in the divisions of Galba 's j 
court and favourites Laco seems to„have taken part 
with Icelus. [Icklus.J Galba wished to send 
Laco to appease the discontent of the legions under 
Vitullhis in Germany ; but lie refused to go, and 
was thought to have contributed to his patron’s ] 
destruction by concealing from him the murmurs of J 
the soldiery, and by advising him, when the prae- ; 
torians had declared for Otho, to present himself : 
to the mutineers. On Otho’s accession Laco was . 
ordered for deportation ; but the centurion who ' 
guarded him had secret orders to put him to death 
on thefeway. Laco, however, according to Plutarch 
(Galb. 13), perished at the same time with Galba. j 


LA'CRITUS (A dtcpiros), a sophist, a native of 
Phaselis, known to us chiefly from the speech of 
Demosthenes against him. A man named Androclet 
had lent a sum of money to Artemo, the brother of 
Lacritus. The latter, on the death of his brother, 
refuted to refund the money, though he hadfbecome 
security for his brother, and was his heir*-:: Hence 
the suit instituted against him by Andrades, for 
whom Demosthenes composed the speech in ques- 
tion. Lacritus was a pupil of Isocrates, of which 
he seems to have been rather vain. (Dem. in Lacr. 
p. 928.) Photius (Cod. 260, p. 487, a. ed. 
Bek.) speaks of him likewise as the author of 
some Athenian laws. (Plut. Dec. Orat. p. 837, 
b.) [C. P. IU 

LACTA'NTIUS. Notwithstanding the high 
reputation enjoyed by this father, no sure record 
has been preserved by which we can determine 
either his exact name, or the place of his nativity, 
or the date of his birth. In modem works we find 
him usually denominated Lucius Coelius Firmianus 
Laetantius ; but the two former appellations, in fhe 
second of which Caeci/ius is often substituted for 
Coelius , are both omitted by Hieronymus, and also 
in many MSS., while the two latter are frequently 
presented in an inverted order ; moreover, we have 
no means of deciding whether Firmianus is a family- 
or a local designation ; and some critics, absurdly 
enough perhaps, have imagined that Laetantius is 
a mere epithet, indicating the milk-like softness 
and sweetness which characterise the style of this 
author. Since he is spoken of as having been far 
advanced in life about a. i>. 315, be must have 
been born not later than the middle of the third 
century, probably in Italy, possibly at Firmium, 
on the Adriatic, and certainly studied in Africa, 
where he became the pupil of Arnobius, who 
taught rhetoric at Sicca. His fame, which sur- 
passed even that of his master, became so widely 
extended, that about A. n. 301 he was invited by 
Diocletian to settle at Nicomedeia, and there to 
practise his art. The teacher of Latin eloquence, 
however, found so little encouragement in a city 
whose population was chiefly Greek, that he was 
reduced to extreme indigence ; and, without at- 


(Tac. Hist. i. 6, 13, 14, 19, 26, 33, 46 ; Suet. 
Galb. 1 4 ; Plut. Galb. 1 3, 26, 29.) [ VV. B. D. J 

LACO, GRAECPNUS, was commander of the 
night-watch ( praefectus vUfilum) in the 1 8th year 
of the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 31. When the em- 
peror had commissioned Sertorius Macro to arrest 
Sejanus, Laco was stationed with his band of vigilcs 
around the temple of Apollo, in which the senate 
was held. At a preconcerted signal, after Tiberius* 
letter (Juv, SaL.x. 71) had been read, Laco en- 
tered with his guards and took Sejamls Into cus- 
tody. For this service, which from the power of 
the criminal required both secrecy and boldness, 
Laco was rewarded with a large pecuniary donation 
and with the quaestorian ornaments. (Dion Cass, 
lviii. 9, 10, 12.) fW. B. D.] . 

JLA'C RATES (AaKpdrris). 1. A general sent 
out by the Thebans, at the head of 1000 heavy- 
armed troops, to assist Artaxerxes Ochus in his in- 
vasion of Egypt, B.c. 350. He commanded that 
division of ..the. royal forces sent against Pelusium. 
(Diod. xvi 44, 49). * 

2. A Pythagorean, a native of Metapontum, 
mentioned by Iamblichus ( Vi t. Pyth, c. 36). Another 
reading^of the name is Lacritus. [C. P. M. 1 

LA'CRATES, artist [Pyrrhus.] 


j tempting to turn his talents to account as a public 
| pleader, abandoned his profession altogether, de- 
'• voting himself entirely to literary composition. 

There can be little doubt that at this period he 
j became a Christian ; and his change of religion- 
j may in no small degree have proved the cause of 
his poverty ; for we can scarcely suppose that he 
would have been left without support by the em- 
peror, had he not in some way forfeited the pa- 
tronage of the court. We know nothing farther 
of his career until we find him summoned to 
Gaul, about a. d. 312 — 318, when now an old 
man, to superintend the education of Crispus, son 
•of Constantine, and it is believed that he died at 
Treves some ten or twelve years afterwards (a. d. 
325—330). * • 

Among the writings of Laetantius we must 
assign the first place to I. Divinarum Institutionum 
Libri VII ., a sort of introduction to Christianity, 
intended to supersede the less perfect treatises of 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and Cyprian. It is 
partly polemical, since it contains JR direct attack 
upon the pagan system ; partly apologetic, since it 
undertakes to defend the new faith from the mis- 
representations of its adversaries ; partly didactic, 
since it presents an exposition of the beauty, ho* 
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jimess, and wisdom of pure religion ; thus seeking ‘ and was published at Paris in 1712 by 41* M; Pfeff, 
to recommend the principles of the true belief to chancellor of the university of Tubingen. It may' 
the favour of the philosophers and educated men of be observed, that Walchius and otherSTiave doubted 
the ai^^vrhom chiefly the work is addressed, whether the Epitome really proceeded from the pern, 
The which this manual was composed is of Lactantius, but we can scarcely prefer their 

involvNy^iisnsiderable doubt. There is on the conjectures to the positive testimony of Jerome. 


one hah|pji -direct allusion (v. 17. §5) to a per- 
Becutioaetill raging (Spectatae sunt enim spectaniur- 
que adhue per orbem poenae cultorum Dei, &c.), 
which seems to point to the horrors under Diocle- 
tian ; while on the other hand Constantine is ad- 
dressed by name as emperor, at the beginning of 
the Ant, second, fourth, and flfth books. These 
clauses, it is true, are omitted altogether in several 
MSS* and hence have by some editors been re- 
jected as spurious ; while others avoid the difficulty 
"fill y supposing that the task, commenced in Bithy- 
aia, was completed in Gaul, after a lapse of twenty 
years ; or by adopting the plausible conjecture of 
fialuxe, that copies passed into circulation at Ni- 
comedeia, from which one family of MSS. was 
derived, and that a second edition was published 
at a later epoch under happier auspices. Each of 
the seven books into which the Institutions arc 
divided bears a separate title, whether proceeding 
from the author or from a transcriber it is impos- 
sible to say, and constitutes as it were a separate 
essay. In the first, De Falsa Rel'ujione , the ruling 
providence and unity of God are asserted, the un- 
reasonableness of a plurality of deities is demon- 
strated, and the absurdity of the popular creed is 
illustrated by an examination of the history and 
legends of the ancient mythology. In the second, 
JDe OrUfine Krroris, the same subject is pursued, 
with reference particularly to the folly of paying 
reverence to idols, and then the steps are traced by 
which men gradually wandered away from the plain 
and simple truth. The third, De falsa Sapient ia, 
exposes the empty pretences of so-called phi- 
losophy, which is pronounced to be an arrogant 
but weak imposture, a mass of flimsy speculations 
upon physics, morals, and theology, at once unsub- 
stantial and contradictory. The fourth, De r era 
Sapienlia et Heliyione , points out that pure religion 
is the only source whence pure wisdom can flow, 
and then proceeds to prove that Christianity is the 
religion required, by entering into an inquiry with 
regard to the nature and history of the Messiah. 
The fifth, De Juetitia , is occupied with a dis- 
quisition upon righteousness, which, having been 
banished from earth by the invasion of the heathen 
gods, was brought back by Christ ; and concludes 
with a vehement denunciation of the injustice and 
impiety of those who persecuted the followers of 
the Saviour. The sixth, De Vero Cultu, treats of 
the manner in which homage ought to be rendered 
to the one true God. The seventh, De Vita lieata, 
embraces a great variety of discussions ; among 
others, an investigation -of the chief good, the ini- 


III. De Ira Dei, addressed to an unknown 
Donatus, is a controversial tract, directed chiefly 
agaiust the Epicureans, who maintained that the 
deeds of men could produce no emotions either of 
anger or of pleasure in the Deity ;>« position which 
Lactantius declares to be subversive of all true 
religion, since it at once destroys the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments. 

IV. De Opificio Dei s. De Formatione Homtnie , 
addressed to a certain Demetrianus. The first 
part of this book, to which there seems to be a 
reference in the Institutions (5i. 10. $ IS), belongs 
to natural theology, being an argument in favour of 
the wisdom and beneficence of #pd, deduced from 
the wonderful contrivances diifl adaptations of 
means to ends discernible in the structure of the 
human frame ; the second part is devoted to tpe* 
culations concerning the nature of the soul. 

V. J)e J\ fort ibus Pcrsecittomm. See CABCII.IU8. 

VI. Hieronymus speaks of Lactantius as a poet, 
and several pieces still extant have been ascribed 
to him, but erroneously. These are, 1. De Phoe- 
nicia in elegiacs, containing a collection of all the 
most remarkable tales and legends regarding the 
far-famed Arabian bird. It is probably a com- 

. pilation comparatively modern. For full inform** 
i ation with regard to its history see Wemsdorff, 

| Poeiuc Lat. AI mores, vol. iii. p. 283. 2. Symposium, 
j an assemblage of one hundred riddles. This is 
noticed in the article Firmianus. 3. De Paecha 
ad Felicem E/nscoputn , in elegiacs, is generally be- 
lieved to have been composed by Venantius Ilo- 
norianus Clementianus Fortunatus, who flourished 
in the middle of the sixth century. 4. De Passions 
Domini , in hexameters, one of the most admired 
productions of the Christian muse, not unworthy 
of Lactantius; but bearing in its language the im- 
press of a much later age. It will be found tin the 
Foetarum Veterum Ecclee. Op. Christiana, edited 
by G. Fabric jus, Has. foL 1564, and in the Biblio- 
theca Fat rum Afiu., Lugdun. 1677, vol. ii. p. 671. 

VII. Lactantius, according to Hieronymus, was 
the author of a Symposium, of a piece called Gram- 
maticus, of an itinerary in hexameters, 'O6onroput4v 
de Africa usque Nicomediam, of two books. Ad 
Asclepiadem , who had himself addressed to Lac- 
tantius a work De Procidentia summi Dei {Instil. 
vii. 4), of four books of epistles Ad Probean, two 
Ad Sevcrum, and two Ad Demetrianum, all of 
which are now lost. It appears from his own 
words ( Instit . vii. I, sub fin.), that he had formed 
the design of drawing up a work against the Jews, 
but we cannot tell whether he ever accomplished 


mortality of the soul, the duration of the world, 
the second confing of Christ, the general resurrec- 
tion, future rewards and punishments. 

II. An Epitome of the Institutions, dedicated to 
Pentadius, is appended to the larger work and is 
attributed to Lactantius by Hieronymus, who de- 
scribes it as being even in his time dultpaXos ; and 
in fact, in all the earlier editions this abridgement 
begins at the sixteenth chapter of the fifth book of 
the original. But in the eighteenth century the 
work was discovered nearly entire in a very an- 
cient MSjpdeposited in tlto ^yal library at Turin, 


his purpose. 

The style of Lactantius, formed upon the model 
of the great orator of Rome, has gained for him 
the appellation of the Christian Otero, and not 
undeservedly. No reasonable critic, indeed, would 
now assert, with Picus of Mirandula, that Ilia 
imitator has not only equalled but even surp assed 
the beauties of his original. 4Snt*it is impossible 
not to be charmed with the parity of diction, the 
easy grace, the calm dignity, and the sonorous flow 
of his periods, when compared with the harsh, 
phraseology and . barbarous extravagance oL his 
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African ^contemporaries, or the stiff affectation, 
• vulgar finei^, and empty pomposity, of the Graeco- 
Italian rhetoricians. He was unquestionably also 
a man ^extensive erudition ; and much curious 
and valuable information concerning ancient super- 
stition and ancient philosophy may be gathered 
from his pages, in which are preserved many quo- 
tations from lost works of interest and importance. 
His merits 4M a theologian are more questionable. 
It is almost certain tyfr he became a convert late 
in life: he probably did not receive instruction 
from a judicious teacher, nor fully comprehend all 
that he had learned. His expressions relative to 
the nature of Christ, his view of the redemption, 
his picture of the day of judgment, his predictions 
concerning the millennium, the unsuspecting con- 
fidence with which he quotes such authorities as 
the Sibylline oraclesltnd Hermes Trismegistus, the 
line of argument adopted in the De. Ira Dei , his 
remarks on the immortality of the soul aud on early 
death, may be given as a few examples out of many 
which might be adduced of erroneous doctrines, of 
rash and unwarrantable conclusions, of unsound 
criticism, of reasoning rhetorical but not logical, of 
superficial investigation, and false induction. The 
charge of a leaning towards Manicheism and Anti- 
Trinitarian opinions seems altogether unfounded. 

The Editio Princeps of Lactantius is one of the 
earliest specimens of the typographical art in ex- 
istence, | having been printed at the monastery of 
Subiaco in 1 405 by Sweynheym and Pannart/. ; a 
second and a third impression by the same printers 
appeared at Home in 1400 and 1470, the last 
under the editorial inspection of Andrew, bishop of 
Alena. The great popularity of this author, and 
the multitude of MSS. dispersed over Europe, gave 
rise to a multitude of editions, of which the most 
notable are that of Gallaeus, Lug. Hat. 1060, 
forming one of the series of Variorum Classics, in 
8vo. ; that of C. Cellarius, Lips. 8vo. 1008 ; that 
of Walchius, Lips. 8vo. 1715 ; that of lleunmnn, 
Gotti ng. 8vo. 1730 ; that of Biinemann, Lips. 8vn. 
1739; and that of Le Brun and Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, Paris, 2 vols. 4 to. 1740. 

(Hieronyra. tie VirisJU. 79, 80 ; Chronic. Euseb. 
ad Ann. cccxviii., Comment, in Ecdes. c. 10, Com- 
ment. in Efthes. c. 4, Ad Paulin. Epist. ; Lac tan t. 
Divin. Instit. i. I. § 8, v. 2. § 2, iii. 13. § 12 ; 
Schockh, Kirchengescht. vol. v. p. 232 ; Schone- 
mann. Bibliotheca Patrum ImL vol. i. § 2 ; Bahr, 
Gtsch. der Homisck. Litterat. Snppl. Bond. 1* Ab- 
tbeil. § 9, 2° Abtheil. § 38—46.) [W. R.] 

LACTANS, LACTURNUS, and LACTUR- 
CIA, Roman divinities, who were believed to pro- 
tect the young fruits of the field. (Serv. ad Aen. 
i. 315 ; August. De Civ. Dei , iv. 3.) Some believe 
that Lac tans find Lacturcia are mere surnames 
of Ops, and that Lacturnus .is a surname of Sa- 
tumus. (Hartuug, Die lielig. der Horn* ii. pp. 129, 
132.) [L. S.] 

LACTU'CA, a surname of M. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, consul, b. c. 456. [Maximus.] 
LACTUCI'NUS, a surname of M. Valerius 
Maximus, consular tribune, b. c. 398 and 395. 
[Maximus.] 

LACUMACES, a Numidian, the younger son 
of Oosaloes, king of the Massy bans, was placed on 
the throne while a mere child by Mezetulus, who 
bad overthrown his brother Capusa. On the land- 
ing «f Masiaissa in Africa, Lacuniacea repaired to 
rite court of- Syphax to solicit assistance, but was 
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attacked by Masinissa on his march, and narrowly 
escaped falljpg into bis hands. He, however, ob- 
tained from Syphax a large auxiliary force, with 
which, joined his guardian Mezetalus, but their 
com^inM armies were defeated by Masinissa, afkd 
theytthemselves fled to Syphax for refuge. From 
thence they were induced by '♦the conqueror to 
return, and Lacumaces was received aft the court 
of Masinissa with the honours due to his royal 
birth. (Liv. xxix. 29, 30.) [E. H. B.] 

LACY'DES (AokvSijs). 1. A native of Cyrene, 
the son of Alexander. In his youth he was poor, 
but remarkable for his industry, as well as for his 
affable and engaging manners. He removed to 
Athens, and attached himself to the NemlAca- 
demy, according to a silly story quoted by Eusebius 
( Praep . Evany, xiv. 7) from Numenius, becanafhv 
the facility with which his servants robbed him 
without being detected, convinced him that no re- 
liance could be placed on the evidence of the senses. 
He was a disciple of Arcesilaus, and succeeded 
him as president of the school, over which he pre- 
sided for 20 years. The place where his instructions 
were delivered was a garden, named the AajcvdeioVy 
provided for the purpose by his friend Attalus 
Philometor king of Pergamus. This alteration in 
the locality of the school seems at least to have 
contributed to the rise of the name of the New 
Academy. Before his death Lacvdes resigned his 
place to Telecles and Lvander of Phocis, a thing 
which no philosopher had ever done before hidi. 
He died in b.c. 24 1, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(iv. § 00 ; comp. Aelian, V. H. ii. 41 ; A then. x. 
p. 438. a.), from the effects of excessive drinking. 
According to Eusebius (Praep. Ev. xiv. 7), he was 
so frugal, in other respects at least, that he was 
styled 6 otKovofuKOS. In his philosophical tenets 
he followed Arcesilaus closely. Cicero (Acad. ii. 6), 
speaking of the latter, says: “ cujus primo non 
admodum probata ratio, quanquam floruit quum 
acumine ingenii turn admirabili quodam lepore 
dicendi proxime a Lacyde solo retenta est.” Suidas 
(.«. v. A an.) mentions writings of his under the 
general name of <pi\6ao<pa or repl <f>uoca>s. (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 59 — 01.) 

2. A peripatetic philosopher, mentioned by 
Aelian (Hist. An. vii. 41 ), and Pliny (H. N. x. 22). 
Nothing is recorded of him but that he had a pet 
goose which never left him either by day or by. 
night. [C. P. M.] 

LADAMAS, artist. [Moschion.] 

LADAS (Addas). 1. A celebrated runner, * 
native of Laconia. He gained the victory at 
Olympia in the 5<fAi x«r, and expired soon after. 
There was a monument to his memory on the 
banks of the Eurotas. In Arcadia, on one of 
the roads leading to Orchomenus, was a stadium* 
called the stadium Ladas, where he used to- 
practise. There was a famous statue of him by 
Myron, in the temple of Apollo Lycius at Algos, 
and another statue in the temple of Aphrodite 
Nicephorus. (Paus. ii. 19. § 7, iii. 21, § I, viii. 12* 

§ 3.) His swiftness became proverbial among the-s ' 
Romans. (Catull. Iv. 25 ; Auctorad Herenn. iv.Aj,- 
Juv. xiii. 97 ; Mart. ii. 86. 8, x. 160. 5.) 

2. A native of Aegium in Acbaea* who gained T 
a victory in the foot race at Olympia, in the I25th 
Olympiad, u.c. 280. (Paus. iii. 21. § l, »x. 23* 
§14.) * [C.P.M.^ 

LADO'GENES or^iDOTSUS (Aotoysvijs or 
Ao fan’ll), a name btfrilim the poets yttmotunea 
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designated Daphne the daughter of Ladon. (Pausu 
x. 7 ; Tsetz. ad Lycopk 6 ; Hesycb. a, v.) [L. $.] 
LADON (AdSwv). 1. A river god of Arcadia, 
is described as a son of Oceanus and Th^s, and 
as*he husband* of Stymphalia, by whom he became 
the fatfeerof Daphne and Metope. (lies. Heog. 
344 ; Schol. ad P*nd. 01. vi. 143; Diod. iv. 72 ; 
Paus. viik 20. 4 1, x. 7, in fin.) 

2. The dragon, who was believed to guard the 
apples of the Hesperides. He is said to have been 
able to assnme various tones of voice, and to have 
been the offspring of Typhon and Echidna ; but he 
is also called a son of Ore, or of Phorcys and Ceto. 
He had been appointed to watch in the gardens of 
the Hesperides by Juno, and never slept ; but he 
was slain by Heracles ; and the image of the fight 
placed by Zeus among the stars. (Hes. T/teog. 
333; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 139b’ ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 
484; Hygin. Poet. Astr. iL 6.) [L. S.J 

LA EGA, PO'RCIUS. 1. P., was tribune of the 
plebsn. c. 199, and by his veto prevented Manlius 
Acidinus on his return from Spain from entering the 
city in an ovation, which had been granted him 
by the senate. [Acidinus, No. 1.] Laeca was 
appointed in b. c. 196 one of the triumviri epulones, 
who were first created in that year (see Diet, of 
Ant. $. v. Epulones) ; and in the following year, 
B.C. 195, he was one of the praetors, and was sta- 
tioned with an army in the district of Pisae in 
Etruria, that he might co-operate with the consul 
Valerius Flaccus, who was carrying on war in 
Northern Italy against the Gauls and Ligurians. 
(Liv. xxxii. 7, xxxiii. 42, 43.) The name of 
Laeca occurs on coins of the Porcia gen9, of which 
a specimen is given below. On the obverse is 
the head of Pallas, with the legend p. laeca, roma 
andx: the reverse represents three figures, the 
centre one is a man clad in the paludamentum, 
laying his right hand on the head of a citizen 
wearing a toga, and behind him stands a lictor ; 
beneath these figures there is on most coins the 
legend Pltovoco, which, however, is wanting in 
the one figured below. This evidently refers to the 
lex Porcia de Provocatione (Liv. x. 9; Cic . de 
Hep. ii. 31, pro Rabir. 3, 4) ; and as the name of 
P. Laeca occurs on the coin, it is supposed that the 
law may have been proposed by the above- men- 
tioned P. Laeca in his tribunate in b. c. 199. There 
is nothing improbable in this supposition ; but the 
name of the proposer of the law is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 286 ; 
Pighius, Attn. Rom. vol. ii. p. 255, &c.) 
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' either from Artemis or Minos, and afteraoudi left 
it to her husband Gephalua. When theTeumes- 
sian fox was sent as a punishment to the Thebans, 
to which they had to sacrifice a toy evm&, month* 
and when Creon had requested Amphitryon to 
deliver the city of the monster fox,- Cephalus sent 
out the dog Laelaps against the fox. The dog over* 
took the fox, but Zeus changed both apiraals into a 
stone, which was shown in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. (Apollod. ii. 4. §&; Hygin. Fab. 189, 
Poet. Astr. ii. 35 ; Ov. A/cxvii. 77L) [L. S.J 

LAE'LIA. 1. The elder of the two daughters 
of G. Laelius, surnamed the wise. She was married 
to Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur, by whom 
she had two daughters, Mucia major and minor. 
Laelia was celebrated forlhe purity with which she 
spoke her native language, and k she transmitted her 
conversational excellence to two generations— to 
her daughters the Muciae,and to her graodaughters 
the two Liciniae. Her son-hfa|}w, L Ljcinius 
Crassus [Crass us. No. 23], wMie eloquence pro- 
fited by her instructions, describes Laelia’s con- 
versation as a perfect model of the antique tone 
of Naevius and Plautus ; and Cicero, in whose 
early manhood she was still surviving, represents 
Iter diction ns possessing a certain indefinable Ro- 
man grace and propriety, of which highly educated 
women were the best depositaries, and which con- 
veyed a correct and lively image of the eloquence 
of her father Laelius and his illustrious friend, the 
second Africanus. The conversation of Laelia gave 
the tone to the polished society of her age, and 
was distinguished from that of Cornelia, the mirror 
of a later generation, by its native Latinism, and 
by its sincerity and earnestness, which qualities 
were in some degree sacrificed afterwards to exotio 
graces, and to a composite idiom borrowed from the 
schools and sophists of Athens. (Cic. Brut. 58. 

§ 111, de Or. iii. 12. §44.) 

2. The younger of the two daughters of C. 
Laelius the w ise, married C. Fannins Strabo. (Cic. 
Brut. 26. §101.) [W.B.D.] 

LAE'LIA ; GENS, plebeian, appear* in the 
Fasti for the first time in B. c. 180. Its only 
regular cognomen is Balbus [Bax BUS], though 
Laelius who was the friend of the younger Scipio 
Africanus was sometimes surnamed Sapiens. 

The following stemma exhibits the extinction of 
one branch of the Laelii in the male line after the 
fourth generation,andthe marriages and descendants 
the female line : — 

8TB MM A LABLIORUM. 



COIN OP P. PORCIUS LAECA. 

2. M., a senator and a leading member of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. It was at his house that 
the conspirators met in November, b. c. 63. (Sail. 
Cir. 17, 37 ; Cic. in Cat. I 4, ii. 16, pro Bull. 2, 
18 ; Flop. iv. 1. $ 8.) 

LAEDUS, silver-chaser. [Lbostratipes.] 

LABLArS (Aa?Aaij/), i. e. the storm wind, 
which is personified in the legend of the dog of 
Preens which bare this name. Procris had re- 
ceived this extremely swift animal as a present. 


•• v« XJMSMS# C. v* Ms 

Cot. a.c. 190. 

2. C. Laaltua ft* mkm$p 
Cot* a* c, 140. 


> . LatUa mil. married 
Q. Muciut Bcaaroto, 
the Augur. 


4. ImIIi min. marrfftd 
c.r 


6. Q. Muc. Hcarrola, 
Augur, i. c. 4S» 


7. Mucia maj. manriod ft. Mud* nia. 
L. Ucinlut Crfinp - 
I tha oratot. 

6. Mucia tertla, | *• ■ • 

manriod | “ "v 


tassi*. 


I 

I1L L.*Rdjrfo, lX>. CD m.Bc^)te Jtt ttdf ' 

L. Lida. CnEmffdrh. SdUL 

to 
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LAE'LIANUS, U'LPIUS CORNE'LIUS. 
Trebellius Pollio assigns the fourth place in his list 
•of the thirty tyrants [Aurkolus] to a certain 
LollianuSj who, according to the narrative of the 
Augustaff historian, was the leader of the insurrec* 
tion by which Postumus [Postumus] was over- 
thrown ; and after gallantly defending Gaul from 
the incursions of the Germans, was himself slain 
by his own soldiers, who mutinied on account of 
the severe toils which he imposed, and proclaimed 
Victorinus [ ViCTORiiitia] in his stead. These 
events took place, it would appear, in the course of 
a. n. 267. Victor, in his Caesars (c. 33), calls the 
same individual Laelianus; Victor, in his Epitome 
(c. 32), Aelianus ; and Eutropius (ix. 7 ) L. Aeli- 
anus. 

But coins are extant in all the three metals, exe- 
cuted apparently by the same workmen as those of 
Postumus, bearing on the obverse the legend imp. c. 

LAKLIANU8. P. F. AUO., or IMP. C. ULP. COR. 

laklianus, whic]| would lead us at once to con- 
clude that the name placed at the head of this 
article was the real designation of this pretender to 
the purple. A solitary medal, however, believed 
to be genuine, was once contained in the collection 
of the prince of Waldeck, from whence it was 
stolen, which exhibited imp. c. lollianus p. f. 
auo. ; and to complete the confusion, many nuniis- 
matologists refer to this epoch a small brass, with 
IMP. C. Q. VALKNS. AELIANUS. P. AUO. Oil the ob- 
verse, and on the reverse jovi. conskr. auoo., 
words which indicate a divided sovereignty. This 
last medal, may, however, be assigned, with more 
probability, to that Aelianus who, along with 
Amandus, headed the rebellion of the Bagaudae in 
the reign of Diocletian. [Ahlianus, Amandus 
Maximianus Hbrculius.] (Eckhel, vol. vii. 
pp. 448—450.) [W. U.J 



COIN of i. aelianus. 

LAE'LIUS. 1. C. Laklius, was from early 
manhood the friend and companion of P. Corn. 
Scipio Africanus, and their actions are so inter- 
woven, that it is difficult to relate them separately. 
(Polyb. x. 3 ; Veil. ii. 127). Laelius first appears 
in history as the commander of tho Roman fleet in 
the attack on New Carthage, b. c. 210. To him 
alone was confided the destination of the armament, 
which, in correspondence with the movements of 
the land forces, he conducted from the mouth of 
the Ebro to the haven of the Carthaginian capital 
of Spain. Laelius, during the assault, blockaded 
the port, after its capture occupied the city with 
his marines, and, for his services, received from 
Scipio a golden wreath and thirty oxen. (Polyb. 
x. 3, 9 { Liv. xxvi, 42, 48 ; Appian, Hispan. 20.) 
Having assisted in distributing the booty, the 
hostages, and the prizes of valour to the soldiers, 
he was dispatched to Rome with the captives and 
the tidings of victory. He arrived thither early 
in s. c. 209, and, after reporting to the senate and 
the people the fall of New Carthage, and delivering 
up his prisoners — among whom were Mago, the 
VOL. It. 
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governor of the city, fifteen members of the great 
council of Carthage, and two members of the 
council of elders, — he rejoined Scipio at Tarraco. 
(Polyb. 18, 19, 37 ; Liv. xxvi. 48, 51, xxvii. 
7.) Thfoughout the war in Spain, Sicily, and 
Africa, Laelius acted as confidential legatus to his 
friend, nor until b. c. 202, when the senate ap- 
pointed him Scipio’s quaestor extraordinary, had 
he any official rank or station. (Liv. xxx. 33.) 
At the battle of Baecula, in the upper valley of 
the Guadalquivir, he commanded Scipio’s left wing, 
b. c. 208 (Polyb. x. 39 ; Liv. xxvii. 18 ; Appian, 
Hispan. 25, 26) ; and in B. c. 206, a storming- 
party, when Illiturgi, on the right bank of the 
Baetis, was taken (Liv. xxviii. 19, 20) ; a detach- 
ment of the fleet, when Gades was expectedfttkre- 
volt, with which he defeated the Punic admiral 
Adherbal in the straits (Liv. xxviii. 23, 30) ; and 
the cavalry, when Indibilis was routed (Polyb. xi. 
32, 33 ; Liv. xxviii. 33). Twice he visited the 
court of Syphax, king of the Masaesylians, and 
the most powerful of the African princes, whose 
alliance was of equal importance to Carthage and 
to Rome. The first time he went is Scipio’s 
envoy, the next as his companion ; and, many 
years afterwards, he related to their common friend, 
the historian Polybius (Polyb. x. 3), the particulars 
of that memorable banquet at which Syphax en- 
tertained at one table and on one couch two suc- 
cessive conquerors of Spain, the Punic Hasdrubal 
and the Roman* Scipio. (Polyb. xi. 24; Liv. 
xxviii. 17, 18 ; Appian, Jlispun. 29.) After the 
Carthaginians had -evacuated Spain, Laelius re- 
turned with Scipio to Rome, and was present at 
his consular coniitia, in the autumn of B. c. 206. 
(Polyb. xi. 33 ; Liv. xxviii. 38.) 

The completion of the second Punic war was 
naturally assigned to the conqueror of Spain ; but 
while Scipio was assembling his forces in Sicily, 
Laelius, with a portion of the fleet, was despatched 
to the African coast, lie disembarked rft Hippo 
Regius ; the farms and vineyards of a populous and 
unguarded district afforded abundant spoil ; the 
high road to Carthage was thronged with fugitives, 
and it was believed that Scipio himself, whose pre- 
parations were known and dreaded, had landed 
with the main army. At Hippo the Massylian 
chief Masinissa renewed his overtures to Rome. 
He uiged Laelius to hasten Scipio’s invasion, and 
warned him to return without delay, since the 
Carthaginians had discovered their error, and were 
preparing to cut off his retreat. Laelius accord- 
ingly returned to Messana. His booty betrayed 
the wealth and weakness of Carthage, and whetted 
the appetite of the legions for the plunder of 
Africa. (Liv, xxix. 1, 4, 6.) 

In the spring of b. c. 204, Laelius, with twenty 
war-gnllies, convoyed the left division of transports 
from the harbour of £ilybaeum to the Fair Pro- 
montory. (Liv. xxix. 24 — 27.) On the main- 

land he again ably seconded his friend. To him 
and Masinissa was entrusted the burning of the 
Punic and Numidian camps (Polyb. xiv. 4 ; Liv. 
xxx. 3 — 6) ; the pursuit of Hasdrubal and Syphax 
far into the arid wastes of Nuraidia (Polyb. xiv. 9 j 
Liv. xxx. 9, comp ib. 17 ; Appian. Pun. 26 — 28) f 
and the capture of the Masaesylian king and his 
capital Cirta, for which services Laelius received 
for the second time a golden crown (Liv. xxx. 1 1 
— 16). At Cirta he asserted the severe discipline 
of Rome towards its most faithful allies, hy tearing ’ 

a z 
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Masinissa from the arms of Sophonisba, the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate daughter of Hasdrubal Barca 
(Liv. xxx. 12). A second time also he was the 
usher of victory and of a train of illustrious captives 
— Syphax and his Masaesylian nobles — to the 
senate and people of Rome (xxx. 16, 17). He 
was detained in Italy until the last Carthaginian 
envoys had received their final answer, and rejoined 
Scipio in Africa in the latter months of b. c. 203 
(xxx. 22, 25). At the battle of Zanm in the fol- 
lowing year, he commanded the Italian horse that 
fonned the extreme left of the Roman line. His 
repulse and pursuit of the Numidian cavalry ex- 
posed the enemy's flank, and his charge at the close 
of the day, on Hannibal's reserve, determined 
Scipt’s victory (Polyb. xv. 9, 12, 14 ; Liv. xxx. 
33 — 35 ; Appian, Pun. 41, 44). A third time 
Laelius was despatched to Rome : but he then 
announced not the fall of a city or of a single host, 
but the consummation of a war, which fo{ sixteen 
years had swept over Italy, and risen to the barriers 
of Rome itself. (Liv. xxx. 35, 40.) 

The civil career of Laelius began after his 
military life had comparatively closed. It was less 
brilliant, but his influence with the senate was at 
all times great. (Liv. xxxvii. 1.) If, us seems 
probable, he was nearly of the same age with his 
illustrious friend, Laelius was born about B. e. 235 
and may have been in his fortieth year when chosen 
praetor in 196. His province was Sicily (Liv. 
xxxiii. 24, 26). He failed in his first trial for the 
consulship. Scipio's popularity was on the wane, j 
and the old patrician party in the ascendant (xxxv. 
10). He was, however, elected consul in H. c. 
190, two years after his rejection (Liv. xxxvi. 45). 
Whether time and the accidents of party had 
wrought any change in their ancient friendship, we 
are not told ; but it was through Scipio Afri- 
canus that Laelius lost his appointment to the pro- 
vince of Greece, and the command of the war 
against *Antiocbus the Great [Antioch rs III.] 
(Liv. xxxvii. 1 ; Cic. Philipp, xi. 7), which he 
probably desired as much for wealth as for glory, 
since the Laelii were not rich (Cic. Cornel, ii. 
Fragm. 8, p. 453, Orelli). He obtained instead the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, where he remained two 
years, engaged in colonising the ancient territory of 
the Boians (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 50). In b. c. 174, he 
was one of a commission of three, sent into Mace- 
donia to counteract the negotiations of Carthage 
(Liv. xli. 22), and in b. c. 170 he was despatched 
by the senate to inquire into certain charges brought 
against C. Cassius, consul in b. c. 171, by some of 
the Gaulish tribes of the Grisons. The date of 
Laelius' death is unknown. (Zonar. ix. 13 ; Fron- 
tin. Slrat. i. 1. § 3, i. 2. § 1, ii. 3. § 16.) 

2. C. Lablius Sapiens, was son of the pre- 
ceding. His intimacy with the younger Scipio 
Africanus was as remarkable as his father's friend- 
ship with the elder (Veil. ii. 127 ; Val. Max. iv. 
7. § 7), and it obtained an imperishable monument 
in Cicero's treatise M Laelius 6ive de Amicitia.” 
He was bom about b. c. 1 86 — 5 ; was tribune of 
the plebs in 151 ; praetor in 145 (Cic. de Amic. 
25) ; and consul, after being once rejected, in 140 
(Cic. Brut. 43, Tusc. v. 19 ; Plut. Imp. Apophthegm. 
p. 200). His character was dissimilar to that of 
his father. The elder Laelius was an officer of the 
old Roman stamp, softened, perhaps, by his inter- 
course with Polybius, but essentially practical and 
enterprising. A mild philosophy refined, and, it 
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may be, enfeebled the younger Laelius, who, though 
not devoid of military talents, as his campaign 
against the Lusitanian Guerilla Viriatus proved' 
(Cic. de Off. ii. 11), was more of a statesman than 
a soldier, and more a philosopher than a statesman. 
From Diogenes of Babylon [Diogbnbs, literary, 3], 
and afterwards from Panaetius, he imbibed the 
doctrines of the stoic school (Cic. de Fin. ii. 8) ; 
his father's friend Polybius was his friend also ; 
the wit and idiom of Terence were pointed and 
polished by his and Scipie's conversation (Suet, 
t* it. Terent. 2 ; Prolog. Terent Adelph. 15 ; Cic. 
ud Att. vii. 3 ; comp. Quint. Inst. x. 1. § 99) ; the 
satirist Lucilius was his familiar companion (Cic. 
de Fin. ii. 8 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 1, 65 ; Schol. Vet. in 
Ilor. loc.) ; and Caelius Antipater dedicated to him 
his history of the Punic war (Cic. Orat. 69).* 
Laelius was so distinguished also for his augural 
science, that, according to Cicero (Phil. ii. 33), 
“ Laelius” and “ bonus augur” were convertible 
terms. ( Id. De Nat. Deor. iii.*J.) 

The political opinions of Laelius were different 
at different periods of his life. At first he inclined 
to the party which aimed at renovating the plebs 
by making them again land-owners, and at raising 
the equites into an efficient middle-class. He en- 
deavoured, probably during his tribunate, to procure 
a re-division of the state-demesnes, but, either 
alarmed at the hostility it excited, or convinced of 
its impracticability, he desisted from the attempt, 
and for his forbearance received the appellation of 
the Wise or the Prudent (Plut. Tilt. Gracch. 8). 
Laelius indeed had neither the steady principles of 
Tiberius, nor the fervid genius of C. Gracchus. He 
could discern, but he could not apply the remedy 
for social evils. And after the tribunate of the 
elder Gracchus, B.c. 133, his sentiments under- 
went a change. He assisted the consuls of u. c. 
132 in examining C. Blossius of Cumae and the 
other partizans of Tib. Gracchus (Cic. de Amic. 11; 
comp. Plut Tib. Gracch. 20), and in B.c. 130, he 
spoke against the Papirian Rogation, which would 
have enabled the tribunes of the plebs to be re- 
elected from year to year (Cic. de Amic. 25 ; Liv. 
Epit. 59). But although Laelius was the strenuous 
opponent of the popular leaders of his age — the 
tribunes C. Licinius Crass us, b.c. 145, C. Papirius 
Carbo, b.c. 131, and C. Gracchus b. c. 123—122 
— nature had denied him the qualities of a great 
orator. His speeches read better than those of his 
contemporary and rival C.- Servius Galba, yet 
Gal ha was doubtless the more eloquent. (Cic. 
Brut. 24.) Laelius in his own age was the model, 
and in history is the representative of the Greek 
culture which sprang up rapidly at Rome in the 
seventh century of the city. Serene and philoso- 
phical by temperament (Cic. de Off. i. 26 ; Sen. 
Ep. 1 1 ), erudite and refined by education, Laelius 
was among the earliest examples of that cosmopolite 
character ( Cic. Tusc. iv. 3), which, in Cicero's time, 
had nearly effaced the old Latin type, and of which 
the younger Brutus perhaps presents the fairest 
aspect. Smoothness — lenitas (Cic. de Orat. iii. 7, 

§ 28), which he probably derived from his old 
master Diogenes (Gell. vii. 14), was the charac- 
teristic of his eloquence. It was better adapted 

* It is doubtful, however, whether in this passage, 
and in A net. ad llerennium, iv. 12, for Laelio, we 
should not read L. Aelio. (Corap. Cic. pro Soauro , 
p. 172,285. Orelli.) 
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for a deliberative assembly than for the tumult of 
Jthe forum. Cicero, indeed (//rut. 21), — and his 
censure is confirmed by the author of the dialogue 
De Causis Corruptae Elotjuentiae (25) — complains 
of a certain harshness and crudity in the diction of 
Laelius. The grammarians resorted to his writings 
for archaisms (Festus, s. v. Satura ; Nonius, s. v. 
Samium ), and he may have shown habits of study 
rather than of business. But the defect was per- 
haps as much in the organ ho employed as in 
Laelius himself. The Latin tongue was yet in the 
bondage of the old Saturnian forms (comp. Varr. 
It. It. i. 2) ; and had not acquired the ductility 
and copiousness it possessed in Cicero's age. A 
fragment of the younger Scipio’s orations, preserved 
by Macrobius (Saturn, ii. 10), will afford a notion 
of the language of Laelius. 

The titles of the following orations of Laelius 
have been preserved: — 1. De Collet/iisy delivered 
by Laelius when praetor, n. c. 145. It was directed 
against the rogation of C. Licinius Crassus, then 
tribune of the plebs, who proposed to transfer the 
election of the augurs from the college to the people 
in their tribes. The bill was rejected through 
Laelius’ eloquence. (Cic. Brut. 21, de Antic. 25, 
de Itcpub. vi. 2, de Nat. Deor. iii. 2, 1 7, where it 
is described as aureola oratiuneula ; Nonius, s. t\ 
Samium.) 2. Pro Publicanis, H.c. 139. Laelius, 
after twice pleading in behalf of the revenue-con- 
tractors, resigned their cause to his rival C. Servius 
Galba, since it seemed to require a more acrimonious 
style than his own. (Cic. Brut. 22.) 3. Dissuasio 
Dujis Papiriae , n. c. 131, against the law of C. 
Papirius Carbo, which enacted that a tribune, 
whose office had expired, might be re-elected as 
often as the people thought advisable. Scipio 
Africanus the younger supported, and C. Gracchus 
opposed Laelius in this debate. (Cic. de Amir. 
25 ; Liv. Epit. lix.) 4. Pro sr. The date and 
immediate occasion of this speech are uncertain ; 
but it was probably in reply to Carbo or Gracchus. 
An extract from it seems to have once been read in 
Festus (s. v. Satura ; comp. Sallust. ./«//. 29.) 
5. Baudot tones P. Africa ni minuris , written after 
n. c. 129. These were mortuary orations, which 
Laelius, after the manner of Isaeus and the Greek 
rhetoricians, composed for other speakers. Q. Tu- 
bero, the nephew of Africanus (Cic. de Orat. ii. 
34), delivered one, and Q. Fab. Maximus, brother 
of the deceased, the other of these orations, at 
Scipio’s funeral. (Schol. Bob. pro Milan, p. 233, 
Orelli ; comp. Cic. pro Murarn. 36.) 

Laelius is the principal interlocutor in Cicero's 
dialogue l)e A micitia ; one of the speakers in the 
De Srnertitte % and in the De Brpublica % maintains 
the reality of justice against the sceptical acade- 
mician Philus. Ilis domestic life is pleasingly de- 
scribed by Cicero (de Orat. ii. 6) and by Ilontcc 
(Sat. ii. 1. 65—74). He seems to have had a 
country house at Formiao (Cic. de Pep. i. 39). 
His two daughters were married, the one to Q. 
Mucius Scaevola, the augur, the other to C. Fannius 
Strabo (de Amir. 8). Of his wit and playfulness 
— hilaritas (de Off. i. 30), only two specimens 
have been transmitted (de Orat. ii. 71 ; Sen. 
Nat. Quaest. vi. 32). The opinion of his worth 
seems to have been universal, and it is one of 
Seneca's injunctions to his friend Lucilius “ to live 
like Laelius." (Cic. Topic. 20, § 78 ; Sen. lip. 
104.) [W.B.D.] 

; LAE'LIUS BALBUS. [Balbus, No. 7.] 
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LAE'LIUS DE'CIMUS. 1. Was one of Cn. 
Pompey’s lieutenants in the Sertorian war. He 
was slain in an engagement near the town of 
Lauro, b. c. 76, by llirtuleius, a legatus of Ser- 
torius. (Sallust. Schol. Bob. pro Place, p. 235, 
Orelli ; Frontin. Strat. ii. 5. § 31 ; Obseq. de 
Prod . 119.) [Hihtulkidb.] Lucilius, the sa- 
tirist, as cited by Cicero (De Or. ii. 6), and Cicero 
himself (lb.) speaks with some contempt of Lae- 
lius's pretensions to literature. 

2. Son probably of the preceding, impeached L. 
Flaccus for extortion in his government of Asia 
Minor b. c. 59. (Cic. pro Place. 1, 6 ; Schol. 
Bob. pro Place, p. 228, Orelli.) [Valerius 
Flaccus, No. 15.] In the civil wars B. g. 49, 
Laelius commanded a detachment of Cn. Pom- 
pey’s fleet (Caes. B. C. iii. 5) ; conveyed Pom- 
pey’s letters to the consuls (Cic. ad Att. viii. 

1 1, n. 12, a.) ; watched M. Antony’s passage over 
the Adriatic (Caes. B. C. iii. 40) ; and, about the 
time of the battle of Pharsalia, blockaded the har- 
bour of Brundisium. (Caes. B. C. iii. 100.) M. 
Antony placed Laelius on the list of u ompeiana 
forbidden to return to Italy without licence from 
Caesar ; but the prohibition was subsequently re- 
moved. (Cic. ad Att. xi. 7, 14.) [W. B. I).] 

LAE'LIIJS, FELIX. [Felix Laelius.] 

LAENAS, the cognomen of a distinguished 
plebeian family of the gens Popillia. The name 
was derived, according to Cicero (Brut. 14), from 
the sacerdotal cloak (taena) with which the consul 
M. Popillius, who was at the same time flamen 
Carmen tali s, rushed from a public sacrifice into the 
forum, to pacify the plebeians, who were in open 
revolt against the nobility. The name is to be 
spelt accordingly Laenas, as the Fasti Capitolini 
and Diodorus (xvi. 15) have it, and not Lenas, as is 
found in some MSS. of Livy. The family of the 
Laenates was unfavourably* distinguished even 
among the Romans for their sternness, cruelty, and 
haughtiness of character. 

1. M. Popillius M. f. C. n. Laenas, was 
consul b. c. 359. The civil disturbances which he 
is said to have suppressed by his authority and 
eloquence were perhaps more effectually* quelled, as 
Livy intimates (vii. 12), by a sudden attack in the 
night of the Tiburtines on Rome. The city was 
full of consternation and fear : at daybreak, how- 
ever, and as soon as the Romans had organised a 
sufficient corps, and sallied forth with it, the enemy 
was repulsed. In the second year after this M. 
Laenas is mentioned (Liv. vii. 16) as prosecutor of 
(-. Licinius Stolo for the transgression of his own 
law, which limited the possession of public land to 
500 jngera. Pighius (Annales, vol. i. p. 284) has 
put down Popillius as praetor of the y*ear b. c. 357, 
but this is not warranted by Livy's expression, as 
Drakenborch has shown (ad Liv. vii. 16); and it 
is even improbable, from the term (accusare) used 
by Valerius Maximus (viii. 6. § 3). Perhaps Po- 
pillius was aedile, whose duty it seems to have 
been to prosecute the transgressors of agrarian as 
well as usury laws. (Comp. Liv. x. 13.). Popil- 
lius was consul again in the next year (b. c. 356), 
when he drove the ^Tiburtines into their towns. 
(Liv. vii. 17.) He was chosen consul for a third 
time b. e. 350, when he won a hard-fought battle 
against the Gauls, in which he himself was 
wounded (Liv. vii. 23; App. Celt. i. 2.), and for 
which he celebrated a triumph — the first ever 
obtained by a plebeian. Popillius concluded 
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his brilliant career by a fourth consulship, b. c. 
348. 

2. M. Popillius, M. f. M. n. Labnas, consul 

B. C. 316. (Liv. ix. 21.) 

3. M. Popillius P. v. P.n. Laenas, one of the 
tribunes for establishing a colony near Pisae ( Liv. xl. 
48), was chosen praetor b.c. 176 (Liv. xli. 18), but 
obtained leave to stop at Rome instead of going 
into his province, Sardinia, the command of which 
was continued to the pro-praetor, Aebutius. Po 
pillius was chosen consul B. c. 172, and sent with 
an army qgainst the Ligurian mountaineers. He 
conquered them in a pitched battle, after great 
slaughter. The remainder of the whole tribe who 
had escaped from the carnage determined on sur- 
rendering themselves to the mercy of the Roman 
general ; but they were all sold as slaves, and their 
city plundered and destroyed. When this news 
reached Rome, the senate disapproved of Popillius’s 
proceedings, and decreed, in spite of his haughty 
and angry remonstrances, that he should restore 
the Ligurians to liberty, to their country, and, as 
far as possible, to their property. Popillius, how- 
ever, acted in direct opposition to this decree. On 
his return to Rome he was called to account, but 
escaped through the influence of his family. (Liv. 
xlii. 22.) Nevertheless, Popillius obtained (u. c. 
159) the most honourable office of Rome, that of 
censor, which he exercised, as may be presumed, 
with vigour and severity. (Fast. Capitol. ; Liv. 
Epit. 47 ; Uell. iv. 20 ; Nonius, s. v. Striyuaus.) 

4. P. Popillius Laenas, brother to the pre- 
ceding, and with him triumvir coloniae deducendae. 
(Liv. xl. 43.) 

5. C. Popillius, P. f. P. n. Laenas, brother 
to the two preceding ones, was consul (u. c. 
172) in the year after his brother Marcus had so 
shamefully treated the Ligurians. He supported 
his brother, and warded off his punishment. He 
was the first plebeian consul who bad a plebeian 
for a colleague (Fast. Capitol.) ; and he served 
afterwards as legate in Greece. (Liy. xliii. 19, 24.) 
The haughtienss of his character is most apparent 
in his behaviour as ambassador to Antiochus, king 
of Syria, whom the senate wished to abstain from 
hostilities against Egypt. Antiochus was just 
inarching upon Alexandria when he was met by 
the three Roman ambassadors, Popillius trans- 
mitted to him the letter of the senate, which Anti- 
ochus read and promised to take into consideration 
with his friends. Then Popillius described with 
bis cane a circle in the sand round the king, and 
ordered him not to stir out of it before he had given 
a decisive answer. This boldness so frightened 
Antiochus, that he at once yielded to the demand 
of Rome. (Liv. xlv. 12; Polyb. Exc. J^eyut. 92; 
Val. Max. vi. 4 ; Veil. Pat i. 10; App. Syr. 131.) 

C. Popillius was consul a second time u. c. 1 58. 

6. M. Popillius, M. f. P. n. Labnas, the son 
of No. 3, was consul b. c. 139, and, as pro-consul 
in the following year, suffered a defeat from the 
Nomantines. (Liv. Epit. 55; Frontin. Straiey. 
iii. 17 ;,App. Hup. 79.) 

7. P. Popillius, C. f. P. n. Laenas, was consul 
B. c. 132, the year after the murder of Tib. Grac- 
chus. He was charged by the victorious aristo- 
cratical party with the prosecution of the accomplices 
of Gracchus ; and in this odious task he showed all 
the hard-heartedness of his family. (Cic. LtusL 20 ; 
Val. Max. iv. 7 ; Plut T. Gracch. 20.) C. Grac- 
chus afterwards aimed at him in particular, when 
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he passed the bill that those magistrates who bad 
condemned a citizen without trial should be called 
to account. Popillius withdrew himself, by volun- 
tary exile, from the vengeance of Gracchus, and 
did not return to Rome till after his death. (VelL 
Pat ii. 7 ; Cic. Brut. 25 ; Plut. C. Gracch. i.) 

8. C. Popillius Labnas, the son of the pre- 
ceding, is mentioned, as well as his father, by 
Cicero {Brut. 25), as an eloquent speaker. Perhaps 
he is the same C. Popillius who is spoken of by 
Cicero ( Verr. i. 1 3) as being convicted for embez- 
zlement (peculatus ). 

9. C. Popillius (Labnas?), served as legate 
in Asia, and commanded a Roman fleet in the war 
with Mithridates. (App. Mith. 17 ; Liv. Epit. 
65, 57, 58.) 

1 0. P. Popillius Labnas, tribune of the people 
b. c. 85, a furious partisan of Marius, had his pre- 
decessor, Lucilius, thrown down from the Tarpeian 
rock, and his colleagues banished. (Veil. Pat. ii. 
24.) 

11. Popillius Laenas, a senator who unin- 
tentionally frightened Brutus and his fellow-con- 
spirators by his confidential conversation with 
Caesar in the senate on the day Caesar was mur- 
dered. (Appian, B. C. ii. 1 15, 1 16.) 

12. C. Popillius Labnas, the military tribune 

who executed on Cicero the sentence of the trium- 
virs in cutting off his head and right hand, for 
which he was rewarded by Antonius with 1,000,000 
sesterces above the stipulated price. (Appian, 
B.C. iv. 19.) [\V. I.] 

M. LAE'NITJS, or LE'NIUS FLACCUS, a 
friend of Atticus, who, notwithstanding the strin- 
gent edict of Clodius, b. c. 58 ( u Lex Clodia in 
Ciceronem,” Pseud. Cic. pro Bom. 17), sheltered 
Cicero in his country-house near Brundisium, until 
he could securely embark for Epeirus. The father, 
brother, and sons of Loenius were equally earnest 
in befriending the exile. Laenius afterwards, b. c. 
51, met Cicero in Asia Minor, and applied to him 
for a sub-prefecture in Cilicia, where Laenius had 
money at interest. Cicero, however, refused to 
gratify him, since he had made a rule to grant no 
money-lender ( neyotiunti ) office in his province. 
Vet in the 6ame year, and for a similar purpose, he 
highly recommended Laenius to P. Silius Nerva, 
pro- praetor in Bithynia and Pontus. (Cic. pro 
Blanc. 41, ad Bam. xiiL 63, xiv. 4, ad Alt. v. 20, 
21, vi. 1, 3.) 

LAE'NIUS, STRABO. (Strabo.) 

LAERCES (AcUpicvt), a mythical artist in 
gold, mentioned by Homer, in a passage from 
which we Learn that it was the custom, in offering 
a sacrifice of the greatest solemnity, to gild the 
horns of the victim. (Qdy* *. iii 425 ; see also 
Nitzsch's note and the Scholia.) [P. S.J 

LAERTES (Ao^pnji), a son of Acrisius and 
Chalcomedusa, and husband of Anticleia, by whom 
he became the father of Odysseus and Ctimene. 
(Horn. Od. iv. 755, xi. 85, xv. 362, xvi. 118; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1791.) It should, however, 
be remembered that, according to others, Odysseus 
was the son of Sisyphus. (Hygin. Fab. 201 ; SchoL 
ad Soph. FJuloct. 417.) In his youth Laertes had 
conquered N eric urn, a coast town in Cepbalenia 
(Horn. Od. xxiv. 376), and he is also said to have 
taken part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts. (Hygin. Fah. 173 ; 
Apollod. i. 9. $ 1 6.) At the time when Odysseus 
returned from Troy, Laertes lived in rural retire- 
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ment, and was occupied with agricultural pursuits, 
•and an old female slave attended to his wants (Od, 

i. 1 89) ; but, after the departure of Telemachus, h 

was so overpowered by his grief, that he gave up 
his rustic pursuits. (Od. xvi. 138.) After the 
murder of the suitors, Odysseus visited him, and 
led him back to his house, and Athena made him 
young again, so that soon after he was able to take 
part in the fight against the approaching Ithacans. 
(Od. xxiv. 204 — 370, 497.) [L. S.j 

. LAE'RTIUS DIO'GENES. [Dioobnbr.] 

LAESPO'DIAS (Aateiroti(as), was one of three 
Athenian commanders, who, with a force of 30 
ships, joined the Argives in ravaging the Lacedae 
monian coast, b. c. 414 ; and thus, at the momen 
when Gylippus was sailing for Syracuse, gave th( 
Spartan government justification for open hostili 
ties, lie is named again, b. c. 41 1, as one of three 
ambassadors who were sent by the Four Hundred 
to treat with Sparta, but were, when their ship, 
the Paralus, was off Argos, seized and given in 
custody to the Argives by the sailors, who pro 
ceeded to join the fleet at Samos. (Thuc. vi. 105, 
viii. 86.) He had something the matter with th 
shin or calf of his leg, and arranged his dress to 
conceal it. • 

Tf, <3 Kaxiiaipov AaienroSIas, el rijy <pvcrtv ; 
says Poseidon, when scolding the uncouth Triballu 
for letting his garment hang about his legs. (Aris- 
toph. Av. 1568.) And the Scholiast gives a variety 
of references (see also Plut. Syrnp. vii. 8), which 
show that his misfortune made him a standing jok 
with the comedians. [A. H. C.] 

LAETA. [Gratianur, p. 303.] 

LAETTLIUS. 1. The person whom Verres 
constantly employed as his tabellarius. (Cic. Vcrr, 

ii. 26, 56.) 

2. C. Labtiliur Apalur, whose name occurs 
as duumvir along with that of Ptolemaeus, the son 
of the younger Juba, on a coin of New Carthage 
or Gades. (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 160, vol. v. p. 23*2.) 

LAETO'RIUS. 1. M. Laetorius, a centurion 
primi pili, mentioned as the first plebeian magis- 
trate, b. c. 495, chosen even before the secession 
to the Sacred Hill and the election of the first tri- 
bunes of the people ; for there cannot be any doubt 
that this Laetorius was a plebeian, although it is 
not exactly stated by Livy (ii. 27). He was chosen 
to establish a guild of merchants (collegium merea- 
torum\ to dedicate a temple of Mercury, and to 
superintend the com market. From these functions 
it is probable that he was aedile, and the conclusion 
is obvious that the establishment of the plebeian 
aedileship preceded that of the tribuneship. (Comp. 
Val. Max. ix. 3. $ 6.) 

2. C. Laetorius, was tribune of the people in 
b.c. 471, and by his courage and energy decided 
the success of the Publilian rogation, by which the 
comitia tributa obtained the power of legislating 
for the whole community, and of electing the ple- 
beian magistrates, tribunes and aediles, who ac- 
cordingly must havo been chosen formerly either 
by the comitia curiata or centuriata, a disputed 
point on which see Diet, of Ant. s. v. Tribunus. 
(Liv. ii. 66 — 58 ; Dionys. ix. 41— -49.) It seems 
not improbable that this Laetorius, if not a relation, 
was the same who, with the praenomen Marcus, 
occurs in the annals a few years before. [No. l.j 

3. M. Laetorius Msrgur, a military tribune 
during the third Samnite war (b. c. 298 — 290), 
was accused of adultery by the tribune of the peo- 
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pie, Comini us. He first escaped and then killed 
himself, but the people passed sentence on him 
nevertheless. (Val. Max. vi. 1. § 11 ; Suid. t. v. 
rdtos Aanwpios ; Dionys. Excerpt. Vales, p. 88, 
&c., ed Mai.) 

4. M. Laetorius Plancianur, magister equi- 
tum of the ‘dictator Q. Ogulnius Gallus, B. c. 257. 
(Fast. Capit.) 

5. C. Laetorius, curule aedile, b. c. 216, sent 
as ambassador by the senate to the consuls App. 
Claudius and Q. Fulvius Flaccus, b. c. 212, praetor, 
B. c. 210, and decemvir sacris faciundis, b. c. 209. 
(Liv. xxiii. 30, xxv. 22, xxvi. 23, xxvii. 7, 8.) 

6. L. Laetorius, plebeian aedile in b. c. 202, 
was obliged to abdicate as his election was declared 
invalid on religious grounds. (Liv. xxx. 39.) 

7. Cn. Laetorius, legate of the praetor, L. 
Fulvius Purpureo in the battle against the Gauls, 
b. c. 200. (Liv. xxxi. 21.) 

8. Laetorius, a friend of C. Gracchus, who on 
the wooden bridge opposed himself to the pursuers 
of Gracchus, and, as he could not stop them, killed 
himself. (Val. Max. iv. 7. § 2.) Plutarch (<7. 
Graceh. 16, 17) calls him Licinnius. 

9. M. Laetorius, a senator of the party of 

Marius, was declared a public enemy by Sulla, es- 
caped from Rome, and afterwards returned with 
Marius. (Appian, B. C. i. 60, &c.) [\V. I.] 

LAETUS (AatToj), a Greek writer of uncer- 
tain age, who translated from the Phoenician lan- 
guage a work of Theodotus. (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 140 ; Euseb. Praep. Ev. x. 11, where Xairos 
is a false reading.) 

LAETUS, Q. AEMI'LIUS, was praefect of the 
praetorium under Commodus, and one of the chief 
agents in his assassination. [Commodus, Ec- 
i.ectur, Marcia.] 13y Laetus and his associate 
Eclectus the vacant throne was offered to Pertinax, 
and Laetus was the first to incite the guards to rebel 
against the new prince, and to proclaim Sosius 
Falco, the consul, emperor in his place. At length 
the turbulent career of this adventurer was brought 
to a close by Jnlianus, who put him to death on 
the suspicion that he was favourable to the claims 
of Severus. (Dion Cass, lxxii. 19, 22, Ixxiii. 1, 
6, 8, 9 ; Herodian. i, 16, 17, ii. 1, 2; Lamprid. 
Commod. 15. 17; Capitolin. Pertin. 5, 6 ; Spar- 
tian. Julian. 6, Sept. Sever, 4.) [VV. R.] 

LAETUS, was one of the lieutenants of Scp- 
timius Severus in the campaign against the Ara- 
bians and Parthians, a. i>. 1 95 ; and a few years 
afterwards (a. i>. 199) gained great renown by his 
gallant and successful defence of Nisibis against a 
sudden attack headed by Vologaesus. Notwith- 
standing this good service, and the high reputation 
which he enjoyed both as a statesman and a general, 
he was put to death by the emperor, who had be- 
come jealous of his popularity with the soldiers. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxv. 2, 9, 10.) [W. R„] 

LAE VPN US, a cognomen of the Gens Valeria 
at Rome. It appears on the Fasti for the first 
time, in b. c. 280, and was extant in the age of 
Augustus (Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 12, Schol. Vet.)} and in 
that of Domitian or Nerva. (Mart. Ep. vi. 9.) ' 
Laevina is also mentioned by Martial (Ep. i. 62). 

1. P. Valerius Laevinus, one of the consult 
in b. c. 280, obtained for his province Southern 
Italy, and the conduct of the war with Pyrrhus, 
king of Epeirus. Pyrrhus had recently landed at 
Tarentum, and it was important to force him to 
engage before he was joined by his Italian allies, 
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and while he could bring into the field only his 
own troops and the Tarentines. Laevinus accord- 
ingly was despatched early in the spring into 
Lucania, where, from a strong position he had 
seized, he watched the movements of the Epeirots. 
Pyrrhus, to gain time* attempted negotiation, and 
wrote to LaevinUs, offering to arbitrate between 
Rome, Tarentum, and the Italian allies. Laevinus, 
however, bluntly bade him leave the Romans to 
settle their own quarrels, and begone to Epeirus, if 
he wished them to listen to his overtures. Two of 
the letters which passed between Pyrrhus and 
Laevinus are extant, in substance at least* among 
the fragments of Dionysius. They were probably 
copied from the history of Hieronymus of Cardia, 
who consulted Pyrrhus's own memoirs of his 
Italian campaign. Laevinus and his opponent 
were encamped on the opposite banks of the Siris ; 
and, while battle was impending, an Kpeirot spy 
was taken’in the Roman lines. Laevinus showed 
him the legions under arms, and bade him tell his 
master, if he was curious about the Roman men 
and tactics, to come and see them himself. Laevi- 
nus, whose numbers were superior to the enemy, 
was driven back over the Siris ; his camp was 
taken, and night alone enabled the fugitives to 
reach an Apulian town, probably Venusia. In the 
same year, however, he defended Capua, and hung 
upon the rear of the Epeirot army both in its march 
to Rome and on its retreat ; and he had so effectu- 
ally restored the courage and discipline of his le- 
gions, that Pyrrhus did not venture to attack him. 
The army of Laevinus, as the penalty of its defeat, 
remained in camp at the foot of the Samnite high- 
lands throughout the following winter. His name 
does not again occur in the war with Pyrrhus. 
(Liv. Epit. xiii.; Dionys. xvii. 15, 16, xviii. 1 — 
4 ; Dion Cass. Fr. Peiresc. xl. ; Appian. Samnit. 
Ft. x.; Plot. PyrrL 16, 17; Zonar. viii. 3 ; Justin, 
xviii. 1 ; Oros. iv. 1 ; Front. Strut, ii. 4. $ 9, iv. 7. 
§ 7 ; Viet. Fir. III. 35 ; Flor. i. 18 ; Eutrop. ii. 
11 .) 

2. M. Valerius Laevinus, grandson probably 
of the preceding, was praetor peregrin us in n. c. 
215. But at that crisis of the second Punic war — 
the year following the defeat at Cannae — all the 
civil magistrates were employed in military com- 
mands ; and Laevinus, with the legions lately 
returned from Sicily, was stationed in Apulia, and 
a fleet of twenty-five gallies was attached to his 
land-forces, that he might watch the coast of Italy 
from Brnndisium to Tarentum. While he lay en- 
camped near Luceria, his outposts brought in the 
ambassadors of Philip IV. of Macedonia, whom they 
had intercepted on their way to Hannibal’s quar- 
ters. Laevinus, however, deceived as to the pur- 
pose of their mission by Xenophanes, the chief of 
the legation, famished them with guides and an 
escort to Rome. [Xenophanes.] During the 
autumn of the same year he retook three towns of 
the Hirpiniana, which, after the defeat at Cannae, 
had revolted to Hannibal. Having placed garrisons 
in TareOtum and Rhegium, Laevinus with one 
legion wintered at Brundisium, from whence he 
watched the eastern coast of Italy, where a Ma- 
cedonian invasion was expected. Envoys from 
Oricum, in Epeirus, came to his winter-quarters, 
announcing the capture of their own city by Philip, 
and the imminent danger of Apollonia. Laevinus 
immediately crossed the Adriatic, recovered Ori- 
enm, and by a detachment under Q. Naevius 
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Crista, one of his lieutenants, raised the siege of 
Apollonia, took Philip's camp, and concluded a 
league between the AetoliKns and Rome. The 
terms of the league may be gathered from Polybius 
(ix. 28, Ac.). Laevinus was four times re-ap- 
pointed pro- praetor, b. c. 214, 213,212,21). In 
the first of these years he wintered at Oricum ; in 
the second, and in 212 , 211 , he watched the 
movements of Philip in Aetolia and Achaia. At 
the comitia in b. c. 21 1, on account of his services 
in Northern Greece, he was elected consul without 
solicitation, in his absence. In the latter part of 
b. c.211 he drove the Macedonians from the island 
of Zacynthus, and from Oeniadae and Nasus in 
Acnmania. He wintered at Corcyra, and in the 
following spring took Anticym, when the news of 
his election to the consulship reached him. Sick- 
ness, however, prevented Laevinus from returning 
to Rome till the beginning of summer. On land- 
ing in Italy, he was met by envoys from Capua, 
charged with complaints against the pro-consul, Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus [Fulvius Flaccus, No. 2] ; and 
by Sicilians, charged with similar complaints 
against M. Claudius Marcellus, and he entered 
Rome with a numerous attendance of these appel- 
lants, aifli of delegates from the Aetolian league. 
Having reported to the senate his three years’ ad- 
ministration in Greece, Laevinus was allotted the 
province of Italy and the war with Hnnnihal, 
which, however, he presently exchanged, by 
mutual consent, with his colleague Marcellus for 
Sicily, as the Syracusans deprecated the ap- 
pointment of Marcellus to the government of that 
island. The debate on the petition of the Sy- 
racusans closed with the senate's recommending 
their interests to Laevinus. An edict, brought 
forward by the consuls for raising supplies for the 
fleet, having excited great alarm and indignation 
among the Roman commonalty and the Italian 
allies, already overburdened with taxes for the war 
in Italy, Laevinus proposed that all who had 
borne curulc magistracies and all members of the 
senate, should bring voluntarily to the treasury all 
their gold, silver, and brass, whether coined, 
wrought, or bullion, except what was required for 
family sacrifices, or did not consist of the rings of 
the equites, the bullae of male children, or certain 
articles of female ornament. His proposal was 
cheerfully complied with, and quieted the public 
discontent, and Laevinus departed for Sicily. By 
the end of autumn Laevinus reported to the senate 
the complete expulsion of the Carthaginians from 
the island. The gates of Agrigentum were opened 
to him by Mutines, a discontented Numidian 
chief ; and of sixty-six other towns, six were 
stormed by him, twenty were betrayed, and forty 
voluntarily surrendered to him. Laevinus encou- 
raged or compelled the Sicilians to resume the pur- 
suit of agriculture, that the island might again be- 
come one of the granaries of Rome ; and finding at 
Agathyma a mixed multitude of criminals, desert- 
ers, and fugitive slaves, whose presence was dan- 
gerous to the public peace, he exported them to 
Ilhegium, where they did the republic good service 
as a predatory force against Hannibal in Bruttium. 
The senate then ordered Laevinus to return to 
Rome, to hold the consular comitia for b. c. 209. 
But presently after his arrival he was remanded to 
his province, which was threatened with a fresh 
invasion from Africa. He was directed to nominate 
a dictator, to preside at the elections. But on this 
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point Laevinus and the senate were at variance ; 
• and this is probably the cause why, notwithstand- 
ing his long services, flfis name does not appear on 
the triumphal Fasti. Laevinus, indeed, did not 
refuse to nominate a dictator, but, that he might 
protract his own term of office, insisted upon 
making the nomination after his return to Sicily. 
This, liowever, was contrary to usage, which re- 
quired the nomination to be made within the limits 
of Italy. A tribune of the plebs, therefore, brought 
in a bill, with the concurrence of the senate, to 
compel Laevinus's obedience to its orders. But he 
left Rome abruptly, and the nomination was at 
length made by his colleague Marcellus. Laevinus 
continued in Sicily as pro-consul throughout b. c. 
209. His army consisted of the remains of Varro’s 
and Cn. Fulvius Flaccus’s legions, which, for their 
respective defeats by Hannibal at Cannae in b. c. 
216, and at Herdonea in 212, were sentenced to 
remain abroad while the war lasted. To these he 
added a numerous force of Sicilians and Numidi- 
ans, and a fleet of seventy gallies. His government 
was vigilant and prosperous ; the island was ex- 
empt from invasion, and, by the revival of its 
agriculture, he was enabled to form magazines at 
Catana, and to supply Rome with com. In n. c. 
208 Laevinus, still pro-consul, crossed over with a 
hundred gallies to Africa, ravaged the neighbour- 
hood of Clupea, and, after repulsing a Punic fleet, 
returned with his booty to Lilybaeum. In the 
following year he repeated the expedition with 
equal success. His foragers swept round the walls 
of Utica, and he again defeated a squadron sent to 
cut off his retreat. In 206 he conducted the ar- 
mament back to Italy, and on the arrival of Mago 
in Liguria in the following year was stationed with 
the two city legions at Arretium in Etruria. Soon 
afterwards he was sent, with four other commis- 
sioners, to Delphi, and to the court of Attalus I. at 
Pergamus, to fetch the Idaean mother to Italy. 
[Falto, Valerius, No. 3.] In 204 he moved in 
the senate the repayment of the voluntary loan to 
the treasury made in his consulate six years before. 
In 203, in the debate on the terms to be granted 
to Carthage, Laevinus moved that the envoys be 
dismissed unheard, and the war be prosecuted. 
His counsel wns followed ; and it marks Laevinus 
as belonging to the section of the aristocracy of 
which the Scipios were the leaders. At the com- 
mencement of the first Macedonian war in 201 — 
200, Laevinus was once more sent as propraetor, 
with a fleet and army, to Northern Greece, and his 
report of Philip's preparations gave a new impulse 
to the exertions of the republic. He died in B. c. 
*200, and his sons Publius and Marcus honoured 
his memory with funeral games and gladiatorial 
combats, exhibited during four successive days in 
the forum. (Polyb. viii. 3. § 6, ix. 27. $ 2, xxii. 
12. $ 11 ; Liv. xxiii. 24, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 
48, xxiv. 10, 11, 20, 40, 44, xxv. 3, xxvi. 1, 22, 
24, 26, 27, 28,29, 30, 32, 36, 40, xxvii. 5, 7, 9, 
22,29, xxviii. 4, 10, 46, xxix. 11, 16, xxx. 23, 
xxxi. 8, 5, 50 j Flor. ii. 7 ; Just. xxix. 4 ; Eutrop. 
iii. 12 ; Claud, de Del . Get. 393.) 

3. C. Valerius Laevinus, son of the pre- 
ceding, was by the mother's side brother of M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, consul in b. c. 189. Laevinus 
accompanied his brother to the siege of Ambracia 
in that year, and the Aetolians, with whom he in- 
herited from his father ties of friendship, chose 
him for their patron with the consul in. behalf of 
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the Ambraciots and the Aetolian league generally f 
Fabius allowed of his mediation, granted the Am- 
braciots and Aetolians unusually favourable terms, 
and sent him with their envoys to Rome, to dispose 
the senate and the people to ratify the peace. In 
B. c. 179 Laevinus was One of the four praetors 
appointed under the Lex Baebia (fkiv. xl. 44 ; Fest. 
s. v. Rogat. ; comp. Meyer. Or. Rom. Fragm. p. 
62), and obtained Sardinia for his province. Ip 
b. c. 176 Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispallus died sud- 
denly, in his year of office, and Laevinus was ap- 
pointed consul in his room. Eager for military 
distinction, Laevinus left Rome only three days 
after his election, to take the command of the Li- 
gurian war. He triumphed over the Ligurians in 
b. c. 175. In b. c. 174 he was sent, with four 
other commissioners, to Delphi, to adjust some new 
dissensions among the Aetolians. In B. c. 173 the 
senate despatched him to the Macedonian court, to 
watch the movements of Perseus ; and he was 
instructed to go round by Alexandreia, to renew 
the alliance of Rome with Ptolemy VI. Philometor. 
He returned from Greece in B. c. 172. In B. c. 
169 Laevinus was one of several unsuccessful can- 
didates for the censorship. (Polyb. xxii. 12. $ 10, 
14. 4 2 ; Liv. xxxviii. 9, 10, xl. 44, xli. 25, xlii. 
6, 17, xliii. 14.) 

4. P. Valerius Laevinus, son of the pre- 
ceding, was one of the praetors in B. c. 177, and 
obtained for his province a part of Cisalpine Gaul. 
(Liv. xxxi. 50, xli. 8.) [W. B. D.] 

LAE' VI US. That a poet bearing this appella- 
tion ought to be included in a list of the more ob- 
scure Roman writers iB generally admitted, but 
wherever the name appears in the received text of 
an ancient author it will invariably be found that 
some of the MSS. exhibit either Livius, or Laelius, 
or Naevius, or Novius, or Pacuviua, or several of 
these, or similar variations. On the other hand, a 
considerable number of fragments quoted by gram- 
marians from Ennius, Livius (Andronicus), Nae- 
vius, and the earlier bards, must, as internal 
evidence clearly proves, belong to a later epoch ; 
and many of them, it has been supposed, are in 
reality the property of I>aevius ; but every circum- 
stance relating to his works and the age when he 
flourished is involved in such thick darkness that 
Vossius {De Poet. JmU c. viii.) declared himself 
unable to establish any fact connected with his 
history except that he lived before the reign of 
Charlemagne ; while one or two scholars have called 
his very existence in question. There are in all 
perhaps only four passages in the classics from 
which we can be justified in drawing any con- 
clusion. Two are in Aulus Gellius (ii. 24, xix. 9, 
comp. 7), one in Apuleius {Apolog. p. 294, ed. 
Elmcnhorst), and one in Ausonius {Parecbas. Cent. 
Nupt. praef.) From these we may infer, with 
tolerable security, that Laevius flourished during 
the first half of the century before the Christian 
era, being the contemporary of Iiortensius, Mem- 
mius, Cinno, Catullus, Lucretius, and Cicero ; and 
that he was the author of a collection of lyrical 
pieces of a light amatory stamp, styled Erato- * 
paegnia , which were pronounced by critics to be 
deficient in simplicity {impKcata), and in way 
comparable to the easy flowing graces (jtoentee 
carminum delidae) of the Teian Muse. & 

A fragment extending to six lines has been pre-i 
served by Apuleius (l. c.), anotfppof two lines by 
Gellius (l. c.) t and many whioJPmay possibly be- 
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LAIS. 


<iong to the same or different works have been 
brought together by Weichert, whose assumptions 
*are, however, in some instances, in the highest de- 
gree arbitrary and fanciful. (Weichert, Poetarum 
Latinorum Reliquiae, 8vo. Lips. ] 830 ; Wullner, 
Re Laevio Poeta, 4to. Rocklingh. 1830.) [W. K.J 

LAEVUS, OiSPIUS, a friend and legatus of 
. L.MunatiusPlancus,and the bearer of confidentia 
haters from him while praefect of Transalpine 
Haul, in b.c. 44, to Cicero at Rome. (Cic. ad 
Fam, x. 18,21.) From Livy (v. 35, xxxiii. 37) 
Laevus appears to have been originally a Ligurian 
name. [W. B. 1).] 

T. LAFRE'NIUS, the name of one of the leaders 
of the allies in the Marsic war, b. c. 00. lie is 
called by other writers Afranius. [Afranius, 
No. 8.] 

LA'GIUS (Adyios), belonged to the Roman 
party among the Achaeans, and was one of those 
whom Metellus sent to Diaeus to offer peace, in 
B.C. 146. For this, Diaeus threw him and his 
colleagues into prison ; but he afterwards released 
them for a sum of money, especially as the people 
of Corinth were sufficiently exasperated already by 
the cruel execution of Sosicrates, the lieutenant- 
general. (PoL xl. 4, 5.) (E. E.J 

LAG US (A ayos). 1. The father, or reputed 
father, of Ptolemy, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy. He married Arsinoe, a concubine of 
Philip of Macedon, who was said to have been 
pregnant at the time of their marriage, on which 
account the Macedonians generally looked upon 
Ptolemy as in reality the 6on of Philip. (Paus. i. 
6. § 2 ; Curt. ix. 8 ; Suidas. s. v. Adyos.) From 
an anecdote recorded by Plutarch (De cohib. Ira , 
9, p. 458), it is clear that Lagus was a man of ob- 
scure birth ; hence, when Theocritus (Idyll, xvii. 
26) calls Ptolemy a descendant of Hercules, he 
probably means to represent him as the son of 
Philip. Lagus appears to have, subsequently mar- 
ried Antigone, niece of Antipater, by whom he 
became the father of Berenice, afterwards the wife 
of her Btep-brother Ptolemy. (SchoL ad Theocr. 
Id. xvii. 34, 61.) 

2. A son of Ptolemy I. by the celebrated 
Athenian courtezan Thai's. (Athen. xiii. p. 576, 
e.) [E. II. B.J 

LAGON, a beautiful youth beloved by Brutus. 
He was a frequent subject of artistic representa- 
tion. (Mart. ix. 51, xiv. 171 ; Plin. II. N. 
xxxiv. 8.) [C. P. M.] 

LA'GORAS (Aay6pas), a Cretan soldier of for- 
tune, who, when in the service of Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopator), was sent by Nicolaus, Ptolemy's 
general, to occupy the passes of Mount Libanus at 
Berytus, and to check there the advance of An- 
tiochus the Great, who was marching upon Ptole- 
maic, & c. 219. He was, however, defeated and 
dislodged from his position by the Syrian king. 
In b.c. 215, in the war of Antiochus against 
Achaeus, we find Lagoras in the service of the 


LAIS (Aalj), a name borne by more than one 
Grecian Iletaera. Two were celebrated ; but, as ' 
the ancient writers in their Accounts and anecdotes 
respecting them seldom indicate which they refer 
to, and where they do draw the distinction, fre- 
quently speak of the one, while what they say of 
her is manifestly applicable only to the other, it is 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to decide how 
to apportion the numerous notices respecting them 
which have come down to us. Jacobs, who has 
bestowed some attention on this subject, distin- 
guishes the two following : — 

1. The elder Lais, a native probably of Corinth. 
Athemieus (xiii. p. 588) says that she was bom at 
Hyccara, in Sicily, but he has probably confounded 
her with her younger namesake, the daughter of 
Timandra (Athen. xii. p. 535, c. xiii. p. 574, e.) ; 
for Timandra, as we know from Plutarch (Alcib. 
39), was a native of Hyccara. The elder Lais 
lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and 
was celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her 
age. Her figure was especially admired. (Athen. 
xiii. p. 587, d. 588, e.) She was notorious also for 
her avarice and caprice. (Athen. xiii. p. 570, c. 588. 
c. 585, d.) Amongst her numerous lovers she num- 
bered the philosopher Aristippus. (Athen. xii. 544, 
xiii. 588), two of whose works were entitled Tipis 
AsuSa, and Ilpdr AatSa irepl rov Karoirrpou. ( Diog. 
Laert. ii. 84). She fell in love with and offered 
her hand to Eubotas, of Cyrene [Eubotas], who, 
after his victory at Olympia, fulfilled his promise 
of taking her with him to Cyrene, in word only — 
he took with him her portrait. (Aelian, V.H. x. 2 ; 
Clemens Alex. Strom, iii. p. 447, c.) In her old 
age she became addicted to drinking. Of her 
death various stories were told. (Athen. xiii. p. 
570, b. d. 587, e. ; Phot. cod. cxc. p. 146, 23, ed. 
Bekker.) She died at Corinth, where a monument 
(a lioness tearing a ram) was erected to her, in the 
cypress grove called the Kpdvttov. (Paus. ii. 2. § 4 ; 
Athen. xiii. p. 58 9, c.) Numerous anecdotes of 
her were current, but they are not worth relating 
here. (Athen. xiii. p. 582; Auson. Epig. 17.) 
Lais presenting her looking-glass to Aphrodite was 
a frequent subject of epigrams. (Brunck. Anal. i. 
p. 170, 7, ii. p. 494, 5 ; AnthoL Pal. vi. 1, 19.) 
Her fame was still fresh at Corinth in the time 
of Pausanias (ii. 2. § 5), and otJ K 6piv0os oOre 
Aals became a proverb. (AtXti. iv. p. 137, d.) 

2. The younger Lais was the daughter of 
Timandra (see above), who is sportively called 
Damasandra in Athenaeus (xiii. p. 574, e.). Lais 
was probably bom at Hyccara in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to some accounts she was bronght to Corinth # 
when seven years old, having been taken prisoner 
n the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and bought 
by a Corinthian. (Plut. 7. e . ; Paus. ii. 2. § 5 ; 
SchoL ad Aristoph. Plut. 179 ; Athen. xiii. p. 589.) 
This story however, which involves numerous 
difficulties, is rejected by Jacobs, who attributes it 
o a confusion between this Lais and the elder one 


former ; and it was through his discovery of an >f the same name. The story of Apelles having 

unguarded part of the wall of Sardis, that Antiochus nduced her to enter upon the life of a courtesan 

was enabled to take the city, Lagoras being him- must have reference to the younger Lais. (Athen*. 
self one of the select party who forced their way | xiii. p. 588.) She was a contemporary and rival 
into thd town over the portion of the wall in ques- f Phryne. (Athen. p. 588, e.) She became 

tkm..; (PoL v. 61, viL 15 — 18.) [E. E.] namoured of a Thessalian named Hippdochus, 

LAI AS (Aofaj), a son of Oxylus and Pieria, or Hippos tratus, and accompanied him to Thessaly, 
g of Elis. (Paus. v. 4. § 2, &c. ; comp. Akto- Here, it is said, some Thessalian women, jealous 
LU8, No. 2.) ^ [L. S.J of her beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphro* 

LAIPPUS. [waif pus.] | dite, and there stoned her to death. (Paus. ii. 2* 
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§ 5 ; Plat. vol. ii. p. 767, e. ; Athen. xiii. p. 58.9, 
*b.) According to the scholiast on Aristophanes 
( Plut. 179), a pestilence ensued, which did not 
abate till a temple was dedicated to Aphrodite 
Anosia. She was buried on the banks of the Peneus. 
The inscription on her monument is preserved by 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 589). [C. P.M.] 

LAIUS (AcUos). 1. A son of Labdacus, and 
father of Oedipus. After his father's death he was 
placed under the guardianship of Lycus, and on the 
death of the latter, Laius was obliged to take re- 
fuge with Pelops in Peloponnesus. But when 
Amphion and Zethus, the murderers of Lycus, who 
had usurped his throne, had lost their lives, Laius 
returned to Thebes, and ascended the throne of his 
father. He married Jocaste (Homer calls her 
Epicaste), and became by her the father of Oedi- 
pus, by whom he was slain without being known 
to him. His body was barfed by Damasistratus, 
king of Plataeae. (Herod, v. 59 ; Paus. ix. 5. § 
2 ; Apollod. iii. 5. § 5, &c. ; Diod. v. 64 ; comp. 
Oedipus.) 

2. A Cretan, who, together with Aegolius, Ce- 
leus, and Cerberus, entered the sacred cave of bees 
in Crete, in order to steal honey. They succeeded 
in their crime, but perceived the cradle of the in- 
fant Zeus, and that instant their bmzen armour 
broke to pieces. Zeus thundered, and wanted to 
kill them by a flash of lightning ; but the Moerae 
and Themis prevented him, as no one was allowed 
to be killed on that 6acred spot, fwhereupon the 
thieves were metamorphosed into birds. (Anton. 
Lib. 19 ; Plin. H.N. x. 60,79.) [L. S.] 

LALA, of Cyziqps, a female painter, who lived 
at Rome at the time when M. Vnrro was a young 
man (about b. c, 74). She painted with the pencil, 
and also practised encaustic painting on ivory with 
thecestrum. Her subjects were principally pictures 
of women, among which was her own portrait, 
painted at a mirror. No painter surpassed her in 
speed. Her works were so highly esteemed as to 
be preferred to those of Sopoiis and Dionysius, 
whose pictures filled the galleries at Rome. She 
was never married. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. 
§ 43.) It is useless to discuss the inferences drawn 
from the various reading, inventa for juvcntoy as 
there is no authority in any MS. for that reading ; 
and it can hardly Ik; made to give a good mean- 
ing. # [P. S.J 

LA'LAGE. Under the name of Lalage two 
distinct persons are intended by Horace. In one 
ode (i. 22, 10) a wolf appears to the poet as he is 
singing of his Lalage ; but in another ode (ii. 5, 16) 
an unnamed friend is advised to defer making love 
to Lalage until she is older. It is evidently not a 
personal name, but the Greek ActAcvyj), prattling, 
chattering (Oppian, Hal. i. 135), used as a term 
of endearment, M little prattler," which accords with 
the tender age of the Horatian damsel. [ W. B. D.] 
LA'MACHUS (Aifiaxos), son of Xenophanes, 
in the 8th year of the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 
424, with a detachment of 10 ships from the 
tribute-collecting squadron, sailed into the Euxine ; 
and coming to harbour at the mouth of the Calex, 
near Heracleio, had his ships destroyed by n sudden 
flood. He succeeded in making his way by land 
to Chafeedon. (Thuc. iv. 75.) His name recurs in 
the signatures to the treaties of b. 0. 421. And 
in the 17th year b. c. 415 he appears as colleague 
of Alcibiades and Nicias, in the great Sicilian ex- 
pedition In the consultation held at Egesta on 
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their first amval, in which Nicias proposed a retunf * 
to Athens and Alcibiades negotiation, Lamne hni^ 
while preferring of these two plans the latter, • 
urged, as his own judgment, an immediate attack 
on Syracuse, and the occupation of Megara, as the * 
base for future attempts, advice wjiich in him may 
have been prompted less by comfsel than courage, 
but which undoubtedly was the wisest,' and would 
almost certainly have been attended with complete 
success. In the following year, soon after the in- 
vestment was commenced, he fell in a sally of the 
besieged, in advancing against which he had en- 
tangled himself amongst some dykes, and got parted 
from his troops. The loss of his activity and 
vigour must have been severely felt : his death was 
one of those many contingencies, each one of which 
may be thought to have singly turned the scale in 
the Syracusan contest. (Thuc. vi. 8, 49, 101.) 

Lamachus appears amongst the dramatis per- 
sonae of Aristophanes (Ach. 565, &c. 960, 1070, 
&c.) as the brave and somewhat blustering soldier, 
delighting in the war, and thankful, moreover, for 
its pay. Plutarch, in like manner, describes him as 
brave and honest, and a hero in the field ; but so 
poor, and so ill-provided, that on every fresh ap- 
pointment he used to beg for money from the 
government to buy clothing and shoes ; and this 
dependent position he thinks made him backward 
to take a part of his own, and deferential to his 
colleagues — Nicias, perhaps, in especial. (Plut. 
A'fc. 16, cf. ib. 12, 13, and Alcib. 18, 20,21.) 
Plato also speaks of his valour. ( Lack . p. 198.) 

If we may trust a passage of Plutarch ( Pericles , 
20), Lamachus, in an expedition made by Pericles 
into the Euxine, was left there in charge of 13 
ships, to assist the people of Sinope against their 
tyrant, Timesilaus ; after the expulsion of whom 
the town received 600 Athenian colonists. The 
precise date of this occurrence can hardly be esta- 
blished : in Plutarch's narrative, it is previous to the 
Thirty Years’ Peace of b. c. 445. He must there- 
fore have been an old man at the time of his last 
command. * [A. H. C.] 

L.VMEDON (Aa/j.4$a>v) y a son of Coronus, and 
husband of Phono, by whom he became the father 
of Zeuxippe. He was the successor of Epopeus in 
the kingdom of Sicvon. (Pausan. ii. 5, in fin., 6, 

2.) * [L.S.] 

LA'MIA (Aa/j.ia). 1. A daughter of Poseidon, 
became by Zeus the mother of the Sibyl Herophile. 
(Paus. x. 12. § 1 ; Plut. de Pj/th. Orac. 9.) 

2. A female phantom, by which children were 
frightened. According to tradition, she was ori- 
ginally a Libyan queen, of great beauty, and a 
daughter of Belus. She was beloved by Zeus, and 
Hera in her jealousy robbed her of her children. 
IiMnin, from revenge and despair, robbed othera of 
their children, and murdered them ; and the savage 
cruelty in which she now indulged rendered her 
ugly, and her face became fearfully distorted. Zeus 
gave her the power of taking her eves out of her 
head, and putting them in again. (Diod. xx. 41 ; 
Suidas, s.v. ; Plut. de Curios. 2 ; Schol. ad Arts- 
toph. Pae. 757 ; Strab. i. p. 19.) Some ancients 
called her the mother of Scylla. (Eustath. ad Ham* 
p. 1714 ; Arist. de Mor. vii. 5.) In later rime* 
Lamiae were conceived as handsome ghostly wo- 
men, who by voluptuous artifices attracted yougg. 
men, in order to enjoy their fresh, youthful, anil 
pure flesh and blood. They wage thus in ancient 
times what the vampires are m modem legends. 
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(Philostr. Vt it. Apollon, iv. 25 ; Horat. de Art. 
Poet. 340 ; Isidor. Orig. viii. 11 ; Apulej. Met. i. 
p. 57 ; comp. Spanheim, ad Callitn. Hymn, in 
Dian. 07 ; Empusa and Mormolycb.) [L. S.] 
LA'MIA (Ad, uta), a celebrated Athenian courte- 
zan, daughter of Cleanor. She commenced her 
career as a flute- player on the stage, in which pro- 
fession she attained considerable celebrity, but 
afterwards abandoned it for that of a hetaera. We 
know not by what accident she found herself on 
board of the fleet of Ptolemy at the great sea-fight 
off Salamis (b. c. 306), but it was on that occasion 
that she fell into the hands of the young Demetrius, 
over whom she quickly obtained the most un- 
bounded influence. Though then already past her 
prime, she so completely captivated the young 
prince, that her sway continued unbroken for many 
years, notwithstanding the numerous rivals with 
whom she had to contend. It was apparently not 
so much to her beauty as to her wit and talents 
that she owed her power : the latter were cele- 
brated by the comic writers as well as the historians 
of the period, and many anecdotes concerning her 
have been transmitted to us by Plutarch and 
Athenaeus. Like most persons of her class, she 
was noted for her profusion, and the magnificence 
of the banquets which she gave to Demetrius was 
celebrated even in those times of wanton extrava- 
gance. In one instance, however, she is recorded 
to have made a better use of the treasures which 
were lavished upon her by her lover with almost 
incredible profusion, and built a splendid portico 
for the citizens of Sicyon, probably at the period 
when their city was in great measure rebuilt by 
Demetrius. Among the various flatteries invented 
by the Athenians to please Demetrius was that of 
consecrating a temple in honour of Lamia, under 
the title of Aphrodite, and their example was fol- 
lowed by the Thebans. (Plut. iJemetr. 16, 19, 
24, 25, 27 ; Athen. iii. p. 101, iv. p. 128, vi. p. 
253, xiii. p. 577, xiv. p. 615 ; Aelian. V. II. xii. 
17, xiii. 9.) According to Athenaeus, she had a 
daughter by Demetriua,*who received the name of 
Phila. Diogenes Laertius (v. 76) mentions that 
Demetrius Phalereus also cohabited with a woman 
named Lamia, whom he calls an Athenian of noble 
birth. If this story be not altogether a mistake, 
which seems not improbable, the Lamia meant 
must be distinct from the subject of the present 
article. [E. 11.13. J 

LA'MIA, a family of the Aelia gens, which 
claimed a high antiquity, and pretended to be de- 
scended from the mythical hero, Lamus. [La mix.] 
No member of this family is, however, mentioned 
till the end of the republic, but it was reckoned 
under* the empire one of the noblest families in 
Rome. (Hor. Carm. iii. 17 ; Juv. iv. 154, vi. 
385.) 

1. L. Aelius Lamia, was of equestrian rank, 
and distinguished himself by the zealous support 
which he afforded to Cicero in the suppression of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy ✓ So great were his 
services that he was marked out for vengeance by 
the popular party, and was accordingly banished 
{relegates) by the influence of the consuls Gabinius 
and Piso in b. c. 58. He was subsequently re- 
called from exile ; and during the civil wars he 
appears to have espoused Caesar’s party, since we 
And that he obtained the aedileship in b. c. 45. 
During this time he lived on intimate terms with 
Cicero, and there are two letters of the latter to 
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Brutus, intreating Brutus to use his influence to 
assist Lamia in his canvass for the praetorship. 
He seems to have carried his election, and would 
have been praetor in b. c. 43, the year in which 
Cicero was put to death. (Cic. pro Sest. 12, in 
Pison. 27, post Bed. in Sen. 5, ad Att. xiii. 45, ad 
Fam. xi. 16, 17.) This Lamia seems to be the 
same as the L. Lamia , praetorius tar, who is said 
to have been placed upon the funeral pile as if 
dead, and then to have recovered his senses, and 
to have spoken after the Are was lighted, when it 
was too late to save him from death. (Val. Max. 
i. 8. $ 12 ; Plin. II. N. vii. 52.) 

Lamia was the founder of his family, to whom 
he appears to have bequeathed considerable wealth, 
which was acquired by his commercial speculations 
as a Roman eques. We see from a letter of Cicero 
to Q. Comificius that Lamia must have had ex- 
tensive commercial transactions in Asia (ad Fam, 
xii. 29) ; and his gardens at Rome (Horti Lamiani ), 
which Cicero speaks of (ad Att. xii. 21), were a 
well-known spot even in the time of the emperor 
Caligula. (Suet. Calig. 59.) 

2. L. Aelius Lamia, the son of the preceding, 
and the friend of Horace, was consul in a. d. 3. 
He was appointed by Tiberius governor of Syria, 
but was never allowed to enter upon the adminis- 
tration of his province. On the death of L. Piso 
in a. i). 32, Lamia succeeded him in the office of 
praefectus urbi, but he died in the following year, 
A. o. 33, .and was honoured with a censor’s funeral. 
(Dion Cass, lviii. 19 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 27.) Two of 
Horace's odes are addressed to him. (Carm. i. 26, 
iii. 17.) 

3. L. Aelius Lamia Abmilianus, belonged 
originally, as we see from the last name, to the 
gens Aemilia, and was adopted into the gens 
Aelia. He was consul suffectus in A. D. 80 in the 
reign of Titus, and was originally married to Do- 
mitia Longina, the daughter of Corbulo ; but dur- 
ing the lifetime of Vespasian he was deprived of 
her by Domitian, who first lived with her as his 
mistress and subsequently married her. [Domitia 
Longina.] Lamia was put to death by Domitian 
after his accession to the throne. (Dion Cass, 
lxvi. 3 ; Suet. Dom. 1, 10 ; Juv. iv. 154.) Lamia's 
full name was L. Aelius Plautius Lamia. (Marini, 
Atli degli fralr. arv. i. tav. xxiii. 25, p. cxxx. and 

222 .) f 

LAMISCUS (Adftuncos), of Samos, is quoted 
by Palaephatus (De Incred. init. p. 268, ed. YVest- 
ermann) as a writer irspl dxlerrwv. There is a 
Pythagorean of this name mentioned in a letter of 
Archytas to the tyrant Dionysius the younger. 
(Diog. Laert iii. 22.) 

LA'MIUS or LAMUS (A foot), a son of He- 
racles and Omphole, from whom the Thessalian 
town of Lamia was believed to have derived its 
name. (Diod. iv. 31 ; Steph. Byz. s. vv. A agio, 
Bapyaaa ; Ov. Heroid. ix. 54.) [L. S.J 

LAMPA'DIO, C. OCTA'VIUS, a Roman gram- 
marian, who divided into seven books the poem of 
Naevius on the first Punic war, which had not 
been divided by its author into books. (Suet. De 
IUustr. Gramm, 2.) 

LAMPA'DIUS, a Roman senator, who made 
himself conspicuous by the boldness of his patriotism 
and political principles, at a time when the Roman 
senate was renowned for its servility. Jn a. d, 
408, the Gothic king Alaric offered his services to 
the emperor Honorius, on condition of receiving in 
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reward several provinces, and an annual tribute o: 
• 4000 pieces of gold. Stilicho, who had been 
carrying on intrigues with Alaric, to the disad- 
vantage of Rome, proposed in the senate to accept 
those conditions, since the troubles by which Gau 
was then shaken could not be quelled without the 
aid of the Goths. But Lampadius boldly rose, 
and, using the words of Cicero, “ Non est ista 
pax, sed pactio servitutis ! M violently opposed 
the conclusion of such a degrading convention. 
The motion of Stilicho was nevertheless carried 
by the timid senate, and Lampadius was com- 
pelled to take sanctuary in a church. Lampa- 
dius had a brother, Theodorus, who is likewise 
favourably spoken of. (Zosim. pp. 335, 33(5, ed. 
Oxford, 1679.) [W. P.] 

LAMPE'TI A {Aap.irtrlr)\ a daughter of llelios 
by the nymph Neaera. After her birth she and 
her sister Phaetusa were carried to Sicily, in order 
there to watch over the herds of their father. Some 
call Larapetia a sister of Phaeton. (Horn. Od. xii. 
13*2, &c., 374, &c. ; Propert. iii. 12, 29 ; llygin. 
Fab. 154 ; Ov. Met. ii. 349.) [L. S.j 

LA'MPIDO,or LA'MPITO. [Leotychibes.] 
LAMPON {Adpvwv). 1. A native of Aegina, 
son of Pytheas [Pythxas], mentioned by Hero 
dotus (ix. 73) as having urged Pausanias after the 
battle of Plataea to avenge the death of Leonidas 
by insulting and mutilating the corpse of Mar- 
donius. 

2. An Athenian, a celebrated soothsayer and 
interpreter of oracles* Cratinus satirized him in 
his comedy entitled Apawerlbes (Meineke, Fraym. 
Com. ii. 1. p. 42, 51). Aristophanes also alludes 
to him {A v. 521, 988). Plutarch {Per. 6) has a 
story of his foretelling the ascendancy of Pericles 
over Thucydides and his party. In b. r. 444, 
Lampon, in conjunction with Xenocritus, led the 
colony which founded Thurii on the site of the 
ancient Sybaris. (Diod. xii. 10 ; Schel. ad Arts- 
topk. Nub. 331, Av. 521, Pa* r, 1083 ; Suidas, 5. r. 
Sovpiopdvrets.) The name Lampon is found amongst 
those who took the oaths to the treaty of peace 
made between the Athenians and Lacedaemoninns 
in b. c. 421. (Thuc. v. 19, 24.) Whether this 
was the soothsayer of that name, or not, we have 
no means of deciding. [C. P. M.J 

M. LAMPO'NUjS, a Lucan ian, was one of the 
principal captains oMhe Italians in the w<*ir of the 
allies with Rome, b. c. 90 — 88. He commanded 
in his native province at the breaking out of the 
war, since he drove P. Liciiyus Crassus [Crassus, 
Licinius, No. 14] with great loss into Grumen- 
tum. (Front. Strut. ii. 4, 16.) In the last war 
with Sulla, b. c. 83 — 2, when the Samnitcs and 
Lucanians had become the allies of the Marian 
party at Rome, Lamponius was the companion of 
Pontius of Telesia in his march upon the capital. 
After victory finally declared for Sulla at the Col- 
line gate, Lamponius disappeared with the herd of 
fugitives. (Appian, B.C. i. 40, 41, 90, 93 ; Plut. 
Still. 29 ; Flor. iii. 21 ; Eutrop. v. 8.) 'AictSvios 
in Diodorus (xxxvii. Ectog. i.) is a misreading for 
Lamponius. [W. B. D.J 

LA'MPRIAS (Aapirplat). a name which occurs 
three times in the history of the family of Plutarch 
of Chaeroneia. 

1. The grandfather of Plutarch. {Anton. 28; 
Dc Defect. Orac. 8, 38, 46, &c. ; Sympos. i. 5, v. 5, 
ix. 2.) 

2. A brother of Plutarch, and a follower of the 
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Peripatetic philosophy. {Sympos. i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 
viii. 6.) 

3. A son of Plutarch, who, according to Suidas 
{s. v. Aapirplas ), made a list of all his father's 
works. This list, which is still extant, was first 
published by D. Iloeschelius, from a Florentine 
MS., and afterwards reprinted rin the Frankfort 
edition of Plutarch's works. It is also printed in 
Fabricius, Bibl. Grace, vol. v. p. 159, &c., with 
some additions and alterations from a Venetian 
MS. But this list, though it is preceded by a 
letter in which the author calls himself a son of 
Plutarch, can scarcely be the production of so near 
a relation and contemporary of Plutarch, for it con- 
tains works which are acknowledged by all to have 
been written many centuries later, perhaps not long 
before the time of Suidas. It is, however, not 
impossible that* the titles of these spurious works 
may have been introduced by a later hand, and 
that the groundwork may really be the work of 
Lamprias, a son of Plutarch. (Comp. A. Schafer, 
Comment, de Libro Vit. Decern Orator, p. 2, &c.) 

Another person of the name of Lamprias, though 
it is perhaps only a fictitious person, occurs in Lu- 
cian. {Dialog. Mcre.tr . 3.) [L. S.) 

LAMPRPDIUS AF/LIUS, one of the six 
“ Scriptores Ilistoriae Augustae" [Capitolinus]. 
His name is prefixed to the biographies of, 1. Com- 
modus ; 2. Antoninus Diadumenus; 3. Elagabalus, 
and 4. Alexander Severus ; of which the first and 
third are inscribed to Diocletian, the second to no 
one, the fourth to Constantine. In the Palatine 
MS. all the lives from Hadrianu9 down to Alex- 
ander Severus inclusive are attributed to Aelius 
Spartianus, and hence Salmasius has conjectured, 
with great plausibility, that he is one and the same 
with Iiampridius, and that the name of the author 
in full was Aelius Lampridius Spartianus, a sup- 
position in some degree confirmed by the circum- 
stance that Vopiscus, in referring to the writers 
who had preceded him, makes special mention of 
Trebellius Pollio, Julius Capitolinus, and Aelius 
Lampridius ; but says not a word of Spartianus. 
Be that as it may, if we examine carefully the 
lives of Commodus and Diadumenus, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that they are from 
the same pen with those of M. Aurelius and Ma- 
crinus, both of which are ascribed to Capitolinus. 
Again, the dedication of the Elagabalus to Diocle- 
tian is manifestly erroneous, for in two places (c. 2,- 
34) Constantine is directly addressed, and in the 
latter passage the author announces an intention, 
which he repeats in Alexander Severus (c. 64), of 
continuing his undertaking down to the time of 
Constantine. We have in a former article [Capi- 
tolinus] remarked that it is impossible, in the 
absence of all trustworthy evidence, to assign the 
pieces which form this collection with any certainty 
to their real owners. For the editions, translations, 
&c., of Lampridius, see Capitolinus. [ W. R.) 

LA'MPROCLES {AapwpoKAijs). 1. The eldest 
son of Socrates. (Xen. Mem. ii. 2 ; Cobet. Prosop. 
Xenoph. p. 57.) 

2. An Athenian dithyrnmbic poet and musician, 
from whom Athenacus quotes a few words (xi. p. 
491, c.). Plutarch mentions an improvement 
which he made in the musical strain called Mixo- 
ydian {De Music. 16, p. 1136, e, f.). A scholiast 
on Plato makes him the pupil of Agathocles, and 
the teacher of Damon. (SchoL in Plot. Aleib. i. 
p. 387, Bekker.^ The ode to Pallas, which is re- 
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ferred to by Aristophanes (Nub. 967), was ascribed 
to Lamprocles by Phrynichus, though Eratosthenes 
and others ascribed it to Phrynichus himself, whil 
some made Stesichorus its author. (Schol. in 
Aristoph. 1. c.) The scholiast who makes this 
statement calls Lamprocles the son or disciple of 
Midqn. Thus much is evident from all accounts, 
that Lamprocles practised a severe style both of 
poetry and music, and that he belongs to a good 

E uriod of those arts, probably the sixth, or, at the 
test, the beginning of the fifth century b. c. (Fa- 
bric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ji. p. 127 ; Schmidt, Diatrib. 
in Dithyramb, pp. 138 — 143 ; Schneidewin, Delect. 
Pots. Graec. p. 462. ) [ P. S.] 

LAMPRLJS (Aojuir p6s), the husband of Gala- 
teia. [Galatbia, No. 2.] [L. S.] 

LAMPRUS ( Ad/xxpos ). 1. A teacher of music 
at Athens in the youth of Socrates, who is made 
by Plato to mention him with a sort of ironical 
praise, as second only to Connus. (Menex. p. 236 ; 
comp. Ath. x. p. 506, f.) We learn from other 
sources that he was very celebrated as a musician. 
(Ath. ii. p. 44, d. ; Plut. de-Mus. 31, p. 1142 ; 
Nepos, Epam. 2.) He is said to have been the 
teacher of Sophocles in music and dancing. ( Ath. 

i. p. 20, f. ; Vi t. Soph.) This statement, and the 
reference to his death by Phrynichus ( ap . Ath. ii. 
p. 44, d.), fix his time to the former part of the 
fifth century b. c. 

2. Of Erythrae, a Peripatetic philosopher, who 
is mentioned by Suidas as the teacher of Aristox- 
enus. (Suid. s. v. 'ApurrS^eros.) 

3. A grammarian mentioned in the Magna Mo- 
ratio, ascribed to Aristotle, ii. 7. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol.ii. p. 128.) [P. S.] 

LAMPTER (Ao^timip), i. e. the shining or 
torch-bearer, a surname of Dionysus, under which 
he was worshipped at Pellene in Achaia, where a 
festival called Aauirruput was celebrated in his ho- 
nour. (Paus. vii. 27. $ 2.) [L. S.J 

LAMPUS (Adpiros). 1. One of the sons of 
Aegyptus. (Apollod. it 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Laomedon, and father of Dolops, 
was one of the Trojan elders. (Horn. IL iii. 1 47, 
xt. 536, xx. 238.) 

3. The name of two horses, one belonging to 
Eos (Horn. Od. xxiii. 246 ; Fulgent. Mt/th. i. 11), 
the other to Hector. (Horn. II. viii. 185.) [L. S.] 
LAMUS (A dfjios), a son of Poseidon, was king 
of the Laestrygones. (Horn. Od. x. 81 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1649 ; Ilorat. Carm. iii. 17, 1 ; comp. 
Lamius.) [L. 8.] 

LAMY'NTHIUS (AapfoOios), of Miletus, a 
Greek poet of uncertain age, who celebrated in a 
lyric poem the praises of his mistress Ly de. ( Athen. 
xiii. p. 597, a.) 

LANASSA (Advaoca), daughter of Agathocles, 
tyrant of Syracuse, was married to Pyrrhus, king 
of Epeirus, to whom she brought as her dower the 
important island of Corcyra, which had been lately 
acquired by Agathocles. She became the mother 
of two sons, Alexander, the successor of Pyrrhus, 
and Helenas ; .but, indignant at finding herself 
neglected by her husband for his other two wives, 
who were both of barbarian origin [Pyrrhus], she 
withdrew to Corcyra, and sent to Demetrius, king 
of Macedonia, to offer him at once her hand and 
the possession of the island. Demetrius accepted 
her proposal, and sailing to Corcyra, celebrated his 
nuptials with her, left a garrison in the island, and 
returned to Macedonia. This ifis shortly before 
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the war that terminated in his final overthrow, 
probably in 288 b.c. (Plut. Pyrrh. 9, 10 ; Diod. 
Exc. Jfoesch. xxi. p. 490, xxii. p. 496 ; Justin, 
xxiii. 3.) [E. H. B.] 

LANA'TUS, the name of a family of the Men- 
enia gens, which was of great distinction in the 
earliest ages of the republic. Livy (ii. 32), speak- 
ing of Agrippa Menenius Lanatus [see below, No* 
1], says that he was sprung from the plebs ; but 
as this Agrippa had been consul, and this dignity 
was not yet open to the plebeians, it is certain that 
he must have been a patrician ; and, consequently, 
if the statement of Livy is correct, the Lanati must 
have been made patricians, probably during the 
reign of one of the later Roman kings. 

1. Agrippa Mbnbnius C. r . Lanatus, consul, 
b. c. 503, with P. Postumius Tubertus, conquered 
the Sabines and obtained the honour of a triumph 
on account of his victory. In the struggles between 
the patricians and plebeians he is represented as a 
man of moderate views, who had the good fortune, 
rarely to be found in civil strifes, of being beloved 
and trusted by both parties. It was owing to his 
mediation that the first great rupture between the 
patricians and plebeians, when the latter seceded to 
the Sacred Mount, was brought to a happy and peace- 
ful termination in B. c. 493 ; and it was upon this 
occasion he is said to have related to the plebeians 
his well-known fable of the belly and its members. 
He died at the latter end of this year, and as he did 
not leave sufficient property for defraying the ex- 
pences of any but a most ordinary funeral, he was 
buried at the public expence in a most splendid 
manner: the plebeians had made voluntary con- 
tributions for the purpose, which were given to the 
children of Lanatus, after the senate had insisted 
that the expences of the funeral should be paid from 
the treasury. (Liv. ii. 16, 32, 33 ; Dionys. v. 
44 — 47, vi. 49 — 89, 96 ; Zonar. vii. 13, 14.) 

2. T. Mbnenius Agrippab f. C. n. Lanatus, 
son of the preceding, was consul in b. c. 477 with 
C. Horatius Pulvillus. It was during this year 
that the Fabii were cut off by the Etruscans at 
Cremera, and T. Lanatus, who was encamped only 
a short way off at the time, allowed them to be 
destroyed in accordance with the wishes of the 
ruling party in the senate. He paid, however, 
dearly for this act of treactay. The Etruscans 
flushed with victory defeated^ns army, and took 
possession of the Janiculus : and in the following 
year the tribunes brought him to trial for having 
neglected to assist the Fabii. As they did not 
wish for the blood of the son of their great bene- 
factor, the punishment was to be only a fine of 
2000 asses. Lanatus was condemned ; and he 
took his punishment so much to heart, that he 
shut himself up in his house and died of grief. 
(Liv. ii. 51, 52 ; Dionys. ix. 18—27 ; Diod. xi. 
53 ; Cell. xvii. 21.) 

3. T. Mbnbniur Agrippab f. Agrippab n. 
Lanatus, called by Livy Titus , and by Dionysius 
Lucius , but by the other authorities Titus, was 
consul with P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus, b. c. 
452, the year before the first decemvirate. (Liv. 
'ii. 32 ; Dionys. x. 54 ; Diod. xii. 22.) It appears 
Tom Festus (s. v. peculatus) that the consuls of 
this year had something to do with the lex Aternia 
Tarpeia, which had been passed two years pre- 
viously, but the passage in Festus, as it stands at 
present,* is not intelligible. 

4. L. Menknius T. p. Agrippab n. Lakatos, 
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son of No. 2 and grandson of No. 1, wgs consul in 
B< c. 440, with Proculus Qeganius Macerinus. 
During their consulship there was a great famine 
at Rome ; and a praefectus annonae was for the 
first time appointed, in the person of L. Minucius 
Augurinus [Augurinus, No. 5], though it was 
not till the following year that the great struggle 
between the patricians and Sp. Maelius came to a 
head. (Liv. iv. 12 ; Diod. xii. 36.) 

5. Agrippa Menenius T. f. Agrippab n. 
Lanatus, a brother of No. 4, was consul in b. c. 
439, with T. Quintius Capitolinus Barbatus ; but 
they had little to do with the government, as T. 
Quintius was forced to nominate Cincinnatus as 
dictator, in order to crush Sp. Maelius. Lanatus 
was one of the consular tribunes in b. c. 419, and 
a second time in 417. (Liv. iv. 13, 44, 47 ; 
Diod. xii. 37, xiii. 7.) 

6. L. Menenius Lanatus, was consular tribune 
four times, first in b. c. 387, secondly in 380, thirdly 
in ‘378, and fourthly in 376. (Liv. vi. 5, 27 ; 
Diod. xv. 24, SO, 71.) 

LA'NGARUS, king of the Agriani, a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, with whom he 
ingratiated himself even before the death of Philip. 
He rendered Alexander important services shortly 
after his accession, in his expedition against the 
Illyrians and Taulantians, when the Autariatae 
were preparing to attack him on his march. Lan- 
garus by an invasion of their territory prevented 
them from carrying their purpose into effect. Alex- 
ander conferred on him the most distinguished 
marks of his regard and favour, and promised him 
his half- sister Cynane in marriage ; but I .an gar us 
died soon after his return home. (Arrian, i. 
5.) » [C. P. M.J 

LANICE (Aavltcq), the nurse of Alexander the 
Great. She was the sister of Cleitus. [Cleitus.] 
(Arrian, iv. 9 ; A then. iv. p. 129.) By Curtius 
(viii. 1) she is called Hellunice. Her two sons 
accompanied Alexander on his Asiatic expedition, 
and had fallen in battle before the death of Cleitus. 
According to Curtius they fell at the storming of 
Miletus. One of her sons was named Proteas. 
(Aelion, V. H. xii. 26 ; Athen. 1. <?.) He is 
mentioned as having been greatly addicted to 
drinking, a propensity which his descendants seem 
to have inherited from him. A Proteas, son of 
Andronicus, is mdhtioned by Arrian (ii. 2) ; but 
the statement of Curtius, above referred to, is 
against our supposing him to be the son of Lanice, as 
the capture of Miletus took place before the occasion 
on which he is mentioned by Arrian. [C. P. M.] 

LAOCOON (AooxdwF), a Trojan hero, who 
plays a prominent part in the post-Homeric legends 
about Troy, especially in the 'IKlov tripats. the 
substance of which is preserved in Proclus's Chre- 
storoathia. He was a son of Antenor (Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 347) or of Acoetes (Hygin. Fab. 135), 
and a priest of the Thymbraean Apollo, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Poseidon. (Tzetz. 1. c. ; comp. 
Vug. Aen. ii. 201, with Serv. note.) His story 
runs as follows : — As the Greeks were unable to 
take Troy by force, they pretended to sail home, 
leaving behind the wooden horse. While the 
Trojans were assembled around the horse, deliber- 
ating whether they should draw it into their city 
or destroy it, Laocoon hastened to them from the 
city, and loudly cautioned them against the danger 
which it might bring upon them. While saying 
this be thrust his lance into the side of the horse. 
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(Virg. Aen. ii. 40, &c.) The Trojans, however, 
resolved to draw it into the city, and rejoiced at 
the peace which they thought they had gained at 
length, with sacrifices and feasting. In the mean- 
time Sinon, who had been taken prisoner, was 
brought before the Trojans, and by his cunning 
treachery he contrived to remove every suspicion 
from himself and the wooden horse. When he had 
finished his speech, and .Laocoon was preparing to 
sacrifice a bull to Poseidon, suddenly two fearful 
serpents were seen swimming towards the Trojan 
coast from Tenedos. They rushed towards Lao- 
coon, who, while all the people took to flight, re- 
mained with his two sons standing by the altar of 
the god. (Virg. 1. e. 229 ; Hygin. Fab. 135.) The 
serpents first entwined the two boys, and then the 
father, who went to the assistance of his children, 
and all three were killed. (Virg. Aen. ii. 199 — 
227 ; comp. Q. Smyrn. xii. 398, &c. ; Lycoph. 
347.) The serpents then hastened to the acropolis 
of Troy, and disappeared behind the shield of 
Tritonis. The reason why Laocoon suffered this 
fearful death is differently stated. A< cording to 
Virgil, the Trojans thought that it was because he 
had run his lance into the side of the horse, but 
according to others because, contrary to the will' of 
Apollo, he had married and begotten children 
(liygiu. 1. c.), or because Poseidon, being hostile to 
the Trojans, wanted to show to the Trojans in the 
person of Laocoon what fate all of them deserved. 

The sublime story of the death of Laocoon was a 
fine subject for epic and lyric as well as tragic poets, 
and was therefore frequently treated by ancient 
poets, such as Bacchylides, Sophocles, Euphorion, 
Lysimachus, the Pseudo- Peisander* Virgil, Petro- 
nius, Quintus Smyrnaeus, and others. But Laocoon 
is equally celebrated in the history of ancient art, as 
in that of ancient poetry ; and a magnificent group, 
representing the father with his two sons entwined 
by the two serpents, is still extant. It was dis- 
covered in 1506, in the time of pope Julius II., at 
Rome, in the Sette Sale, on the side of the Esquiline 
hill ; and the pope, who knew how to appreciate 
its value, purchased it from the proprietor of the 
ground where it had been found, for an annual 
pension, which ho granted to him and his family. 
This group excited the greatest admiration from 
the moment it was discovered, and may be seen at 
Rome in the Vatican. Good casts of it exist in all 
the museums of Europe. Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 4, 
11), who calls it the masterwork of all art, says 
that it adorned the palace of the emperor Titus, 
and that it is the work of the Rhodian artists 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus. He fur- 
ther states that the whole group consists of one 
block of marble, but a more accurate observation 
shows that it consists of five pieces. Respecting 
the excellent taste and wisdom which the artists 
have displayed in this splendid work, see Lessing, 
Laocoon oder m iiber die (Jrenzen der Afalerei und 
Poesie ; Heyne, Antkfuarische Aufsatze , ii. p. 1 — 
52 ; Thiersch, Epochen. p. 322 ; Welcker, das 
Academ. Kunstmuseum zu Bonn , p. 27, Ac. 

Another personage of the nairife of Laocoon is 
mentioned among the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 192.) [L. S.) 

LAOCOOSA (AaotctSwea). the wife of Apba- 
reus, and mother of Idas. (Theocrit. xxii. 206 ; 
corap. Apollod. iii. 10. § 3, who, however, calls the 
mother of Idas Arene.) [L. S.] 

LAO'DAM4£ (A aoSdpas) 1. A son of 
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nous, king of the Phaeacians, and Arete, was the 
favourite of his father. (Horn. Od. vii. 170, viii. 
116, &c., 130, 370.) 

2. A son of Antenor, was slain at Troy by the 
Telamonian Ajax. (Horn. II. xv. 516.) 

3. A son of Eteocles, and king of Thebes : in 
his youth he had been under the guardianship of 
Creon. (Paus. i. 39. § 2.) It was in his reign 
Chat the Epigoni marched against Thebes. Laodn- 
mns offered them a battle on the river Glisas, and 
slew their leader Aegialeus, but he himself was 
killed by Alcmaeon. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 3.) Others 
related, that after the kittle was lost, Laodamas 
fled in the night with the remnant of his army, and 
took refuge itt the territor}' of the Encheleans in 
lUyricum. (Paus. ix. 5. § 7; Herod, v. 61.) [L. S-l 

LAODAMEIA (A aodapeta). 1. A daughter 
of Bellerophontes, became by Zeus the mother of 
Sarpedon, and was killed by Artemis while she 
was engaged in weaving. (Horn. II. vi. 197 — 
205.) 

2. A daughter of Acastus, and wife of Protesi- 
iaus. As the latter, shortly after his marriage, 
joined the Greeks in their expedition against Troy, 
and was the first that was killed there, Laodameia 
sued for the favour of the gods to be allowed to 
converse with him only for three hours. The re- 
quest was granted : Hermes led Protesiiaus back 
to the upper world, and when Protesiiaus died a 
second time, Laodameia died with him. (Ov. 
Heroid. xiii. Ep. ex Pont. iii. 1, 110 ; Catull. 64. 
74, &c. ; Lucian, Dial. Mort. xxiii. 1 ; Serv. ad 
Aen. vi. 447.) A later tradition states, that after 
the second death of Protesiiaus, Laodameia made 
an image of her husband, to which she payed di- 
vine honours ; but as her father Acastus interfered, 
and commanded her to bum the image, she herself 
leaped into the fire. (Hvgin. Fab. 103, 104.) 

3. A daughter of Amyclas and Diomede, and the 
mother of Triphylus by Areas. (Paus. x. 9. § 3.) 
Some writers call her Leaneira. (Apollod. iii. 9. 
§ 1 .) 

4. The nurse of Orestes, is also called Arsinoe. 
(Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. xi. 25 ; ad Aeschyl. Chotpk. 
731; comp. Arsinoe.) 

5. A daughter of Alcmaeon, and wife of Peleus. 

(Schol. ad Horn. II. ii. 684.) [L. S.] 

LAO'DICE (A aoStnri). 1. A Hyperborean 
maiden, who, together with Hyperoche, and five 
companions, was sent from the country of the Hy- 
perboreans to carry sacrifices to the island of Delos. 
(Herod, iv. 33.) 

2. A nymph, by whom Phoroneus became the 
father of Apis and Niohe. (Apollod. ii. 1. $ 1.) 

3. A daughter of Cinyras, and the mother of 
Stymphalus and Pereus. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1, 14. 
§ 3.) 

4. A daughter of Priam and Hecabe, and the 
wife of Helicaon. (Horn. It. iii. 123 ; Paus. x. 
26.) According to another tradition, she was the 
beloved of Acamas, the son of Theseus, who, with 
Diomedes, went as ambassador to Troy, and by 
whom she became the mother of Munitus. ( Par- 
then. Erot. 1 6.f On the death of this son, Lao- 
dice, in her grief, leaped down a precipice (Lycoph. 
497), or was swallowed up by the earth. (Tzetz. 
ad Lycorph. 513, 547.) Pausanias (l. c.) saw her 
represented jn the Lesche of Delphi, among the 
captive Trojan women. Hyginus (Fab. 101) calls 
her the wife of Telephus. 

5. A daughter of Agamemnop and Clytaem- 
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nestra (Ham. It. ix. 146), but the tragic poets call 
her Electro. (Hesych. s. v . ; Electra.) 

6. A daughter of Agapenor, who founded a 
sanctuary of the Paphian Aphrodite at Tegea, and 
sent to Athena A lea a peplus from Cyprus. (Pans, 
viii. 5. § 2, 53. § 2.) [L. S.) 

LAO'DICE ( AaoSitev ). 1. Wife of Antiochus, 

a general of distinction in the service of Philip of 
Macedon, and mother of Seleucus, the founder of 
the Syrian monarchy. It was pretended, in con- 
sequence of a dream which she had, that Apollo 
was the real father of her child. (Justin, xv. 4.) 
No less than five cities were founded by Seleucus 
in different parts of his dominions, which bore in 
her honour the name of Laodiceia. (Appian, Syr. 
57.) 

2. Wife of Antiochus IT. Theos, king of Syria, 
and mother of Seleucus Callinicus. According to Eu- 
sebius (Euseb. Arm. p. 164), she was a daughter 
of Achaeus, probably the same as the father of 
Antiochis, who was mother of Attalus I., king of 
Pergamus. (See Clinton. F. II. iii. pp. 310, 401.) 
The statement of Polyaenus (viii. 50), that she 
was a daughter of Antiochus Soter, though followed 
by Froelich (Ann. Peg. Syriac, p. 26), is probably 
erroneous. (See Niebuhr, Kl. Schrijl. p. 257 ; 
Drovsen, Hellenism, ii. p. 317.) By the peace 
concluded between Antiochus and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (B. c. 248), it was agreed that the former 
should marry Berenice, the sister of the Egyptian 
monarch, and should not only put away Laodice, 
but declare her children illegitimate. Antiochus 
complied for a time, but as soon as be heard of the 
death of Ptolemy he hastened to recal Laodice and 
her children. The latter, however, either mis- 
trusting her husband's constancy, and apprehensive 
of a second change, or in revenge for the slight 
already put upon her, took an early opportunity to 
put an end to his life by poison (b. c. 246) ; at the 
same time artfully concealing his death until she 
had taken all necessary measures, and was able to 
establish her son Seleucus at once upon the throne. 
Her next step was to order the execution of her 
rival Berenice and her infant son, who were put to 
death in the sacred grove of Daphne, where they 
had taken refuge. An incidental notice, preserved 
to us by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 593), shows that these 
were far from being the only victims sacrificed to 
her vengeance. But she did%ot long retain the 
power acquired by so many crimes. The people of 
Syria broke out into revolt; and Ptolemy Euergetes 
having invaded the kingdom, to avenge his sister's 
fate, overran almost the whole country. According 
to Appian, Ijaodice herself fell into his hands, and 
was put to death ; Plutarch, on the contrary (De 
Fratem. Amor. 18, p. 489), represents her os sur- 
viving this war, and afterwards stimulating her 
youngest son, Antiochus Hierax, to make war on 
his brother Seleucus. (Appian, Syr. 65, 66 ; 
Justin, xxvii. 1 ; Polyaen. xiii. 50 ; Hieronym. ad 
Daniel, xi. ; Val. Max. ix. 14, ext. 91 ; Plin. II. N. 
vii. 10.) Besides these two sons, Laodice had two 
daughters, one of whom was married to Mithri- 
dates IV., king of Pontus, the other to Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia. (Euseb. Arm. p. 164.) Both 
of these are called by different authors Stratonice ; 
but Niebuhr has conjectured (A7. Sclirifl. p. 261) 
that only one of them really bore that name, on! 
the other that of Laodice. 

3. Wife of Seleucus Callinicus, was, according 
to the express statement of Polybius (iv. 51, viii. 
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22), a sister of Andromachus, the father of Achae- 
U8. It seemB not improbable that she was a niece 
*of the preceding, but Niebuhr (Kl. Schrifl. p. 263), 
who calls her so, ..has erroneously made her 
daughter of Andromachus, instead of his sitter, 
and Droysen (. Hellenism . vol. ii. p. 347) has fallen 
into the same mistake. Great confusion certainly 
exists ibnceriiing the two, but there seems no 
reason to doubt the authority of Polybius; and 
we have no evidence that the Achaeus who is 
mentioned by Eusebius as father of No. 2, was the 
same as the father of Andromachus. She was the 
mother of Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus the 
Great. 

4. Wife of Antiochus the Great, was a daughter 
of Mithridates IV., king of Pontus, and grand- 
daughter of No. 2. She was married to Antiochus 
soon after his accession, about b. c. 222, and pro- 
claimed queen by him at Antioqh before he set out 
on his expedition against Molon. The birth of her 
eldest son, Antiochus, took place during the ab- 
sence of the king on that exhibition. (Polyb. v. 
43, 55.) She was the mother of four other sons, 
and four daughters, who will be found enumerated 
under Antiochus III. 

5. Wife of Achaeus, the cousin and adversary 
of Antiochus the Great, was a sister of the pre- 
ceding, being also a daughter of Mithridates IV., 
king of Pontus. (Polyb. viii. 22.) When Achaeus 
fell into the power of Antiochus (u. e. 214) Lao- 
dice was left in possession of the citadel of Sardis, 
in which she held out for a time, but was quickly 
compelled by the dissensions among her own troops 
to surrender to Antiochus. (Id. viii. 23.) Polybius 
incidentally mentions that this princess was brought 
up before her marriage at Selge, in Pisidia, under 
the care of Logbasis, a citizen of that place. (Id. 
v. 74.) 

6. Daughter of Antiochus the Great by his wife 
Laodice [No. 4]. She was married to her eldest 
brother Antiochus, who died in his father’s life- 
time, B.C. 195. (Appian, Syr. 4 ; Liv. xxxv. 15.) 
Froelich supposes her to have been afterwards 
married to her younger brother Seleucus I V., and 
to have been the mother of Demetrius Soter, but 
there appears to be no authority for tiiis statement. 

7. Daughter of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was 
married to Perseus, king of Macedonia. (Polyb. 
xxvi. 7 ; Liv. xlii. 12 ; Inscr. Del. ap. Alarm. 
Arundel. No. 41.) The marriage is spoken of by 
Polybius in the year b. c. 172s as having then lately 
taken place. 

8. Daughter of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, and 
therefore first cousin of the preceding. She is first 
mentioned as being taken to Rome by Heracleides, 
when he determined to set up the claim of the im- 
postor Alexander Balas against Demetrius Soter, 
who at that time occupied the throne of Syria. In 
the decree of the senate in their favour Laodice is 
associated with her supposed brother Alexander, 
and it is probable that she was proclaimed queen 
together with him after thdfdefeat of Demetrius. 
(Polyb. xxxiii. 14, 16.) It seems much more 
likely, therefore, that the M Laodice regina,” men- 
tioned in the epitome of Livy (lib. 1.) as being 
subsequently put to death by Alexander's minister 
Ammonius, is the person in question, than the wife 
of Demetrius (as supposed by Visconti, Iconographie 
Greoque, tom* ii. p. 324, and Millingen, Ancient 
(Joint of Cities and Kings , p. 76), of whom we have 
otherwise no knowledge. 
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9 and 10. Two daughters of Antiochus Sidetes, 
otherwise unknown, both bore the name of r*nd i ce. 
(Euseb. Arm. p. 167.) 

U. Wife of Ariarathes V., king of Cappadocia, 
by whom she had six sons, all of whom, except the 
youngest, she successively put to death, in order 
that she herself might continue to exercise the su- 
preme power in their name without interference. 
At length the people revolted by her cruelties, rose" 
in insurrection against her, and put an end. to her 
life. (Justin, xxxvii. 1.) 

12. Wife and also sister of Mithridates Eupator 
(commonly called the Great), king of Pontus* 
During the absence of her husbandyAnd deceived 
by a report of hiB death, she gave 4fPscope to her 
amours ; and, alarmed for the consequences, on his 
return attempted his life by poison. Her designs 
were, however, betrayed to Mithridates, who im- 
mediately put her to death. (Justin, xxxvii. 3.) 

13. Another sister of Mithridates Eupator, 

married to Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadocia. 
After the death of her husband, who was assassi- 
nated by Gordius, at the instigation of Mithridates, 
in order to' avoid a similar fate for hersfK and her 
two sons, she threw herself into the arms of Nico- 
medcs, king of Bithynia, whom she married, and 
put in possession of Cappadocia. The revolutions 
that followed are related under Ariarathes. 
After the death of her two sons, she joined with 
Nicomedes in the attempt to establish an impostor 
upon the throne of Cappadocia, and even went to 
Rome to bear witness in person that she had had 
three sons by Ariarathes ; notwithstanding which, 
the claim of the pretender was rejected by the 
senate. (Justin, xxxviii. 1, 2.) » 

14. A queen of the Galadeni, mentioned by 

Josephus ns being engaged in war with the Par- 
thians, when Antiochus X., king of Syria, came to 
her assistance, but was killed in battle. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 13. $ 4.) [E. H. B.J 

LAO'DICUS (AatfS ikos), a Hyperborean hero, 
who, together with Hyperochus and Pyrrhus, came 
to assist the Delphians against the Gauls. (Paus. 

i. 4. § 4, x. 23. § 3; comp. Herod, viii. 39.) It 
should, however, be remarked, that in Pausanias 
the common reading is 'ApaAdicos or A ooSSkos, 
where Miiller writes A aSSueos. [L. S.J 

LAO'DOCUS (AaoSdfcos). 1. A son of Apollo 
and Phthia, a brother of Doras and Polypoethes, in 
Curetis, was killed by Aetolus. (Apollod. i. 7. 

$ 6 .) 

2. A son of Bias and Pero, and a brother of 
Talaus, took part in the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, and in that of the Seven against Thebes. 
(Apollod. iii. 6. § 4 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 119; Val. 
Flacc. i. 358; Orph. Argon. 146.) 

3. A son of Antenor. (Horn. II. iv. 87.) 

4. The friend and charioteer of AntUochus. 

(Horn. II. xvii. 699.) [L. S.] 

LAO'GORAS (A aoydpas), a king of the Dry- 
opes, was allied with the Lapithae against Aegi- 
mius, but was slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. 

§ 7.) # [L. S.) 

LAO MEDON (A ao/xiBw), a kifig of Troy, the 
son of Hus and Eurydice, and the father of Priam, 
Tithonus, Lampus, Clytius, Hicetaon, and Buco- 
lion. (Horn. It. xx. 236, &c., vi. 23 ; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 3.) His wife is called Strymo, or Rhoeo, 
Placia, Thoosa, Zeuxippe, or Leucippe. (Apollod. 

/. c. f Schol. ad Horn. II. iii. 250 ; Tzetz. ad Lycopk . 

1 8.) ApoUodorat further mentions three daughters 
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of hit, viz., Hesione or Tbeaneira, Cilia and Asty- 
oche, instead of whom others mention Aethylla, 
Medesicaste, and Pi'ocleia. (Tsetz. ad Lycoph. 
232, 467, 921.) When Laomedon built Txoy, 
Poseidon and Apollo, who had revolted against 
Zetfs, were doomed to serve Laomedon for wages, 
and accordingly Poseidon built the walls of Troy, 
while Apollo attended tf the king's flocks on 
Mount Ida. (Horn. II. xxi. 446, comp. vii. 432.) 
According to some, Poseidon was assisted in the 
building <4t the walls by^jAeacus ; and the part 
constructed' by the latter was the weakest, where 
the wall mmfebe destroyed. (Pind. Ol. viii. 41, 
with the S&MPfcnd Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1373.) 
ApollodorusHp 59) states that Poseidon and 
Apollo camd to Laomedon of their own accord, in 
order to try him. When the two gods had done 
- their work, Laomedon refused them the reward he 
had promised them, and expelled them from his 
dominions. (Horn. II. xxi. 441, &c. ; Horat. Carm. 
iiL3> 21.) According to a tradition not mentioned 
by Homer, Poseidon punished the breach of pro- 
mise by sending a marine monster into the territory 
of Troy, which ravaged the whole country. By 
the command of an oracle, the Trojans were obliged, 
from time to time, to sacrifice ar maiden to the 
monster; and on one occasion it was decided by 
lot that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon him- 
self, should be the victim. But it happened that 
Heracles was just returning from his expedition 
against the Amazons, and he promised to save the 
maiden, if Laomedon would give him the horses 
which Tros had once received from Zeus as a com- 
pensation for Ganymedes. Laomedon promised 
to give therirto Heracles, but again broke his word 
when Heracles had killed the monster and saved 
Hesione. Hereupon Heracles sailed with a squadron 
of ux ships against Troy, and killed Laomedon, 
with all his sons, except Podarces (Priam), and 
gave Hesione to Telamon. Hesione ransomed her 
brother Priam with her veil. (Horn. II. v. 203, 
640, &c., xxiii. 348; Schol ad II. xx. 143, xxi. 
442 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 9, 6. § 4 ; Diod. iv. 32, 49 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 89.) His tomb existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scaean gate ; and it was believed 
that Troy would be safe so long as the tomb re- 
mained uninjured. (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 241; Ov. 
Met. xi. 696.) 

There is another mythical person of the name 
of Laomedon (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8). [L. S.] 

LAO'MEDON (Aoo piiwv) of Mytilene, son 
of Larichus, was one of Alexander's generals, and 
appears to have enjoyed a high place in his con- 
fidence even before the death of Philip, as he was 
one of those banished by that monarch (together 
with his brother Erigyiua, Ptolemy, Nearchus, and 
others) for taking part in the intrigues of the young 
prince. (Arrian. Arktb. iii. 6.) After the death 
of Philip, Laomedon, in common with the others 
who had suffered on this occasion, was held by 
Alexander in the highest honour: he accompanied 
him to Asia, where, on account of his acquaintance 
with the Persian language, he was appointed to 
the charge of the captives. (Arrian. L c.) Though 
his name is not afterwards mentioned during the 
wars of Alexander, the high consideration he en- 
joyed is sufficiently attested by his obtaining in the 
division of the provinces, after the king's death, the 
important government of Syria. (Diod. xviii. 3 ; 
Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 69, a ; Dexipp. ftp. Phot. p. 
64, a ; Justin, xiii. 4 ; Curt. x. 10 ; Appian. Syr. 
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| 52.) This he was still allowed to retain on the 
second partition at Triparadeisus, but it was not 
long before the provinces of Phoenicia and Coele 
Syria excited the cupidity dfi^is powerful neighbour 
Ptolemy. The Egyptian king at first offered Lao- 
medon a large sum of money in exchange for his 
government ; but the latter having rejected his 
overtures, he sent Nicanor with an fnuy w invade 
Syria. Laomedon was unable to offer any effectual 
resistance : he was made prisoner by Nicanor, and 
sent into Egypt, from whence, however, he ma- 
naged to effect his escape, and join Aleetas in 
Pisidia. (Arrian, ap. PhoU p. 71, b ; Diod. xviii. 
39, 43 ; Appian, Syr. 62.) There can b6 no doubt 
that he took part in the subsequent contest of 
Aleetas, Attalus, and the other surviving partizans 
of Perdiccas against Antigonus, and shared in the 
final overthrow of that party r (ti.e. 320), but his 
individual fate is i|ot mentioned. [E. H. B.J 
L AON (Aawv), an Athenian comic poet, who is 
mentioned by Stobaeus ( Flor . exx^j. 5), and of 
whose works a single line is preserved by Dicae- 
archus. ( Fit. Grace. p. 28, ed. Buttmann.) It is 
doubtful whether he belongs to the old or to the 
middle comedy. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace. 
pp. 492, 493 ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. ii. p. 
452.) [P. 8.) 

LAO'NICUS CHALCOCONDYLES. [Chal- 

cocondyi.es.] 

LAO'NOME (AaovdjUij), the wife of Alcaeus, 
and mother of Amphitryo. (Paus. viii. 14 ; Am- 
phitkyo.) [L. S.] 

LAOPIIONTE (Aao<p6vrri\ a daughter of 
Pleuron, and wife of Thestius, by whom she had 
Althaea and Leto. (Apollod. i. 7. § 7 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 146.) [L. S.) 

LAO'THOE (Aaoffdrj), a daughter of Altes, 

king of the Leleges : she became by Priam the 
mother of Lycaon and Polydorus. (Horn. II. xxi. 
85.) [L. S.J 

LAPERSAE (A airipaax or Aantpaioi), a sur- 
name of the Dioscuri, which they derived from the 
Attic demus of Lapersae (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 511, 
1369), or, according to others, from a mountain in 
Laconia. (Steph. Byz. s. t?. A anipoa ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. pp. 230, 295.) [L. S.J 

LAPE'RSIUS ( Aairtpaios). a surname of Zeus, 
derived from the Attic demus of Lapersae. ( Lycoph. 
1369, with the Schol.) [L. S.J 

LAPHAES (Aapdijr), of Phlius, a statuary of 
the early period of Gfceek art. His wooden statue 
of Heracles at Sicyon is mentioned by Pausanias 
(ii. 10. $ 1), who also conjectured that the colossal 
wooden statue of Apollo, at Aegeira in Achaia, 
was the work of the same artist, from the resem- 
blance in style between it and the Heracles (vii. 
26. §3, or 6). [P.S.] 

LAPHKAEUS (A cuppaios), a surname of Apollo 
at Calydon. (Strab. x. p. 459, where, however, 
some read AaBpaios.) [L, S.J 

LA'PIIRIA (Acuppia), a surname of Artemis 
among the Calydonials, from whom the worship of 
^he goddess was introduced at Naupactus and 
Patrae, in Achaia. At the latter place it was not 
established till the time of Augustus, but it became 
the occasion of a great annual festival, (Pans. iv. 
31. § 6, vii. 18. § 6, Ac. ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
1087 ) The name Laphria was traced back to a 
hero,Laphrius,$on of Castalius, who was said to have 
institttfc&l her worship at Calydjen. Laphria was 
also hfBname of Athena. (Lycoph. 956.) [L. S.J 

iB- 
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LAPHY'STIUS (AcufjiiaTtos). 1. A surname 
of Zeus, which was derived either Mount 
|^fl(>hystius in Boeoji^or from the vlrb \a<pi<r- 
GtiV) to flee, so that J^ould be synonymous with 
< patios : a third opinion i&, that it signified “ the 
voracious^’ in reference to the human sacrifices 
which wslre gffered to him in jprly time. (Paus. 
i* 24* § w, ut.- 1)4. ^ 4*) 

2. A surname of Dionysus, from the Boeotian 
mountain Laphystius, whence the female Bac- 
chantes were called, in the Macedonian dialect, 
Laphyefiae. (Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 1*236 ; Muller, 
Orchom. p; .168, 2d edit!) ^ [L. S.] 

LAPISi the stone, a stthmme of Jupiter at 
Rome, as we see from the expression Juvem La- 
pidem jurare. (Cic. ad Fain. vii. 12; Cell. i. *21 ; 
Polyb. iii. 26.) It was formerly believed that 
Jupiter Lapis was a stone statue of the god, or 
originally a rude stone serving ax a symbol, around 
which people assembled for the purpose pf wor- 
st ipping Jupiter. But it is now generally acknow- 
ledged that the pebble or flint stone was regarded 
as the symbol of lightning, and that, therefore, in 
some representations of Jupiter, he held a stone in 
his hand instead of the thunderbolt. (Arnob. adr. 
Cent. iv. 25.) Such a stone (tapis Capitolinas, Au- 
gust. De Civ. Dei, y. 29) was even set up as a 
symbolic representation of the god himself. (Serv. 
ad Jen. viii. 641.) When a treaty was to be 
concluded, the Bacred symbols of Jupiter were 
taken from his temple, viz. his sceptre, the pebble 
and grass from the district of the temple, for the 
purpose of swearing by them (per Jove in Lapidem 
jurare ; Liv. i. 24, xxx. 43 j Fest. s. r. Feretrius). 
A pebble or flint stone was also used by the Ro- 
mans in killing the animal, when an oath was to 
be accompanied by a sacrifice ; and this custom 
was probably a remnant of very early times, 
when metal instruments were not yet used for 
such purposes. (Fest. s. v. Lapidem Ailicem; 
comp. Liv. i. 24, ix. 5 : Polyb. iii. 26 : Plut. Salt. 

10. ) IL.S.J 

LAPITHES (AavlOvs), a son of Apollo and 

Stilbe, the brother of .Ceuta urns, and husband of 
Orsinome, the daughter of Fury nonius by whom 
he became the father of Phorbas, Trio pas, and 
Periphas. He was regarded as the ancestor of the 
Lapithae in the mountains of Thessaly. .(Horn. 

11. xii. 128; Diod. iv. 69, v. 61.) They were 

governed by Peirithous, whoJjeing a son of ixion, 
was a half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, 
therefore, demanded their share in their father's 
kingdom, and, as their claims were not satisfied, a 
war arose between the Lapithae and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But 
when Peirithous married Hippodnmeia, and invited 
the Centaurs to the solemnity, a bloody war, stirred 
by Ares, broke out between the Lapithae and Cen- 
taurs, i$. which the latter were defeated ; but the 
Lapithae were, afterwards humbled by Heracles. 
(How. Ckl, xxi *295,/Axii. 12Q, 181 ; Orph. Aryan. 
413 ; plod, ivj 70 ; Paus. i. 7. § 2, v. 10. § 8 r 
Strabo ix. p. 439 ; Ov. Met. xii. 210, Ac. ; IloratT 
Carfft, i. l 8. 5; Plin. If. N. iv. 8, 15, xxxvi. 
K4.) t , (L.S.] 

LARA. . (Larcnda.) 

LARj£'>jj!TlA. [A cca Larkn'tia.} 

L AR or LARS (Ad pas, plut. Poj lie. 

PiopyiL V, 21), JMfl.an Etruscan praeuoi 
for jnstanee ,by jfigsena and Tolumnius, 
the Etruscans passed over to the Romani 4 
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we read of Lar Heflrnimius, who wa i co 

S ? PI W' by m^y to S & - 
sigmfiedj’™ Lofl*^ in the jStruscan. (VaL Max. 
De Nomin. el Pracnom. ; Liv. ii. 9, iv.l7,iii IfrV 
LARES, -The wqjtyhip of the Lares j^t Rome 
was closely eSnnected with that of the ManesTand- 
that of both was qpalrauis to the hero worship of 
the Greeks. The narne’mr is Etruscan, and signifies 
lord, king, or hero. The Lares may be <%ided 
into two classes, thudZorex domestiei^, and Lares 
public), and the form«pere the Manes of a house 
raised to the dignity bHleroes. So long as the house 
was the place where the dead wereburied (Serv. 
ad Aen. v. 64, vi. 15*2), the Man eg. Arid Lares must 
have been more nearly identical than afterwards, 
although the Manes were more closely connected 
with the place of burial, while the Lares were more 
particularly the divinities presiding over the heartl- 
and the whole house. According to what has here 
been said, it was not the spirits of all the dead 
that were honoured as Lares, but only the spirits 
of good men. It is not certain whether the spirits of 
women could become Lares ; but from Ahe suyrun- 
duria in Fulgentius (De Prise. Sern \ p. xi. ed. 
Lerscli.), it has been inferred that children dying be- 
fore they were 40 days old might become Lares. 
(Comp. Nonius, p. 1 J 4 ; Diomed. i. p. 379.) All the 
domestic Lares were headed by the; Lnr familiaris, 
win* was regarded as the first originator : of the 
family, corresponding in some measure with the 
Greek tfpws 4nwvvpos, whence Dionysius (iv. 2) 
calls him 6 kclt oIkiclv fjpccs. (Comp. Plut. De 
Fort. ltom. 10; and more especiaWy JM iny, 11. N. 
xxxvi. <0; Plant. Antal. Prolog.) jjf||e Lar fami- 
liaris was inseparable from the family*; and when 
the latter changed their abode, the Lar went with 
them. (Plant. Trin. 39, See.) ^ 

"1 he public Lares are expressly distinguished bv 
Pliny (//. .V. xxi. 8) from the domestic or private 
ones, and they were worshipped uot only at Rome, 
but in all tiie towns regulated according to a 
Roman or Latin mode). ( Hert/.berg, De Diis Rom. 
Pair. p. 47.) Among the Hires public* we hayfe 
mention of Lares praestites and Lares compitaleS, 
who are in reality the same, and differ only in 
regard to the place or occasion of their worship. 
Servius I ullius is said to have instituted their 
worship (Plin. If. A*, xxxvi. 70) ; and when Au- 
gustus improved the regulations of the city made 
by that king, lie also renewed the worship of the 
public Hares. Their name. Inures praestites, cha- 
racterises them as the protecting spirits of the city 
(Ov. Fast. v. 134), in which they had a temple in 
the uppermost part of the Via Sacra, that is, near a 
compitum, whence they might be called couipitales. 
(Solin. 1 ; Ov. Fast. v. 128; Tacit. Ann. xii. 24.) 
This temple (Succllam Lamm or aedcs Lamm) 
contained two images, which were probably those 
of Romulus and Remus, and before them stood a 
stone figure of a dog, either the symbol of watch- 
fulness, or because a dog was the ordjpary s ac rifice v; 
offered to the Hires. Now, whiW these ^ Lfitap 
were the general protectors of the ti&ole cit^Ttia 
Lares compitales must be regarded as M y m wfip 
presided over the several divisions of city, 
which were marked by the compita or the poi nts 
where two or more streets crossed each ptherTand 
where small chapels (aediculue) were erected to * 
those Lare^the number of which must hags hem* * 
very great At Rome. As Angus tus^ifiwd 

i founded bl^ thh^cit^ th* 


ence regarded as the second 
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genius Augusti was added to the Laws praestites, 
just as among the Lares of a fatbily the genius of 
the paterfamilias also was worshipped. 

But besides the Lares praestites and com pi tales, 
there are some other Lares which must be reckoned 
among the public ones, viz., the Laresf rurales, who 
were worshipped in the country, and whose origin 
was probably traced to certain heroes who lmd at 
one .time benefit ted the republic. (Cic. De Leg. 
ii. 11 ; Tibull. i. 1. *24.) The Lares arvales pro- 
bably belonged to the saHito' class. (Klausen, Da 
Cartn. Frat. Areal. p. 62.) We have also mention 
of Lares viales, who were worshipped on the high- 
roads by travellers (Plaut. Merc. v. 2, 22 ; Serv. 
oil Jen. iii. 302) ; and of the Lares marini or 
pemiarini, to whom P. Aemilius dedicated a sanc- 
tuary in remembrance of his naval victory over 
Antioclms. (Liv. xl. .52.) 

The worship of the Lares was likewise partly 
public and partly private. The domestic Lares, 
like the Penates, formed the religious elements 
of the Roman household (Cic. De Hr pub. iv. in 
fin., a<l Fam. i. .9. in Verr. iii. 24 ; Cat. Dr lie 
Fust. 143) ; and their worship, together with that 
of the Penates and Manes, constituted what are 
called the sacra privata. The images of the Lares, 
in great houses, were usually in a separate com- 
partment, called anlicttbte or tararia. (.Juvcn. viii. 
110; Tibull. i. 10.22; i\ •tron. 29 ; A el. Lamprid. 
Alex. See. 28 ; comp. I)b*. of Ant. .»•. r. Lararinm.) 
The Lares were usually represented in theeinctus 
Gabinus (Pers. v. 31 ; < )v. /<<.»/. ii. 034). and their 
worship was rirrv simple, especially in the early 
times and ll^the country. The offerings were set 
before them in patellae, whence they themselves are 
called patellarii (Piaut. Ci.drd. ii. 2, .5.5), and pious 
people made offerings to them every day (Plant. 
Aqffd. Prolog.) ; but they were more especially 
WCfesbipped on the calends, nones, and ides of every 
ItttfKth. (Cat. Jjc Jie. Rest. 143; Herat. Conn. 
BL 03.2; Tibull. i. 3. 33; Virg. Edna. i. 43.) 
When the inhabitants of the house took their 
Ideals, some portion was offered to the Lares, and 
Oh joyful family occasions they were adorned with 
wreaths, and the lararia were thrown open. (Plant. 
Aulul. ii. 8, 1.3 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 833.; Pers. iii. 24. 
&c., r. 31 ; Propert. i. 1, 132 ; Petron. 38.) 
When the young bride entered the house of her 
husband, her first duty was to offer a sacrifice to 
the Lares. ( Macrob. Sat. i. 1,5.) Respecting the 
public worship of the Lares, and the festival of 
the Larentalia, see Diet, of Ant. x. r. I. arm fa/ in, 
Comjritalia. (Comp. Hempel, Dr Diix Lnribnx , 
Zwickau, 1797 ; Muller, De Dii x Hnntanornm 
Laribus el Penutibux, Hafniae, 1811 ; Schoetnatm, 


p. 203). He was a pupil of Tryphori (c. xliv. $ 
173, p. 222) and Apuleius Celsus (c. xxii. $ 94; 
p. 208, c. xlv. § 171, p. 2211" He appears to have 
written several medical wOHt* in Latin (Praef. p. 
188), of which only one remains, entitled “ Com- 
positiones Medicae,” or “ De Compositione Medi- 
camentorum.” It is dedicated to C. Julius Cal- 
listus, at whose request it was writfen, at a time 
when Largus was away from home (perhaps in 
Britain), and deprived of the greater part of hie 
library (Praef). It consists of nearly three hun- 
dred medical formulae, several of which are quoted 
by Galen (De Compos*, Medt'cam. Sec. Loo. vol. xii. 
pp/683, 738, 764, vol. xiii. pp. 67, 280, 284, &c.), 
and is interesting, as tending to illustrate the Ma- 
teria Medica of the ancients, but in no other point 
of view. It has been supposed that the work was 
originally written in Greek, and translated into 
Latin by some later author, and that it is this 
version only that we now possess ; but there does 
not seem to be any sufficient reason *for this con- 
jecture. Tt was first published at Paris, 1.529, fol. 
appended bv J. Ruellius to his edition of Celsus. 
Another edition was published in the same year at 
Basel, 8vo. The best edition is that of ,J. Rhodius, 
l’atav. 1 (1.5.5, 4to.. containing an improved text, 
copious and learned notes, and a “ Lexicon Scribo- 
nianum.” The last edition fk that by J. Mich. 
Bernhold, Argent. 1786, 8vo., containing the text 
of Rhodius, but omitting his notes and “Lexicon 
Sci ibon.” The work of Scribonius Largus is also 
contained in the collections of medical authors pub- 
lished by Aldus Yeiiet. 1547, fol. and Ii. Stephens, 
Paris, 1.567, fol. C. G. Kuhn published in 1825, 
4to. Lips., a specimen of Otto Sperling’s “ Observa- 
tiones in Scriboniuni,” from a MS. at Copenhagen. 
See Haller's HibUnth. Medic. Pract.. and Riblioth. 
Jintan. : Sprcngel, Ilid. de fa Med.; Fabric. Riblioth. 
/.at. ; Choulant, Hundb. der Ruchcrkunde fur die 
Aellere Med bin. [W.A.G.j 

LARGUS, VALERIUS, had been a] friend of 
Cornelius Gallus, but accused him before the em- 
peror A ugustus. Largus was in consequence treated 
j with marked contempt at Rome. (Dion Cass. liii. 

| 23, 24.) 

I LA'RHTIUS (Aapixor), one of Sappho’s bro- 
j thers. was cup-bearer in the prytaneium of the 
i Mvtileuaeans, and was praised in his sister’s 
I poems. (A then. x. p. 425, a. ; Kustath. ad 11. xx. 
j p. 1280; Schol. Vic^orin. ad It. xx. 234.) (P. S.] 
LA HI SCOLU8, ACCOLK1US. (Accoleia 
Gkns.1 

LARISSA (Adpanra), a daughter of Pelasgus, 
from whom the arx of Argos and two Thessalian 
towns are believed to have derived their name. 


De Diis Manibux , Laribus ef ( iruiis. , Grt-ifswald, 
1840; Hertzberg, lM Diis Romanurum Putriis , 
tire de Laruui atque Penatium tarn j/uUicorum t/uarn 
prrmtorum Uelvfione et CuUu , Halae, 1840.) (L.S.) 

LA'RGIUS‘LICI'NIUS. [ Earth: s Lici- 

LAROUs, CAECINa. [Caecina, Nos. 6 

and T.] *■ 

LARGUS, SCRIBO'NIUS, a Roman phy- 
sician, Whose praenomen is unknown, and who 
sometimes bears the agnomen Dexiynutianus. He 
lived at Rome in the first centnry after Christ, 
itid is saiq to have been physician to the emperor 
^Claudios, and to have accompanied him in his ex- 
* pedition to Britain. He himself mentions Messa- 
Jina* the^wife«“ Dei nostri Caesaris” (c. xi. § 60, 


(Paus. ii. 24. § 1 ; Strab. xiv. p. 621, who calls 
licr a daughter of Piasus, a Pelasgian prince.) [L.S.J 
LA RISSAEUS and LARISSA EA (AapuraaTos 
and Aapuraatu ), surnames of Zeus and Apollo, de- 
rived from the arx Larissa at Argos ( Paul. ii. 24. 

$ 4 ; Strab. ix. p. 440, xiv. 649 ; Steph. By*. s.v. 
Adpurira), and of Athena, who derived it from* 
the river I^arissus, between Elis and Achaia, 
where the goddess had a sanctuary. (Paus. vii. 17. 
§3.) [L.8.J 

LARO'NIUS, an officer of Augustus in the 
Sicilian war with Sext. Pompey, B* C. 36. Ho 
was despatched with three legions by M. Agrtppa 
to rsneve L. Cornificins from hMporilons situation 
at Tauromenium, in Sicily [iSnCoRNiFiCiua, No. 
«]. (Appian, D.C.y. 15p5.) [W. B. IKf 
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LARS TOLU'MNIUS, [Tqi-umnius.] * 

• LARTIA GENS, patrician, distinguished at 
th* beginning of the republic through two of its 
members, T. Lartius^’ the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius, the companion of Horatins on the wooden 
bridge. The name soon after disappears entirely from 
the annals. The Lartii were of Etruscan origin, as 
their name dearly shows. The Etruscan word 
Lars means Lord, with which it is perhaps etymo- 
logically connected. It is spelt on Etruscan sepul- 
chral inscriptions either Larth, Lart, Laris, or else 
Laree (Muller, Etruiy. vol. k pp. 408, 409). 
Hence the various Ways $f spelling the name. 
Livy has it always Lartius, Dionysius has A apxios 
and AApyios ; all three spellings occur on Latin 
inscriptions (comp. Index Uom. of Gruter’s The- 
saurus laser.). The Lartii, according to Dionysius, 
bore the surname Flaws. [W. I.] 

LA'RTIUS LICI'NIUS, a contemporary of the 
elder Pliny, was praetor in Spain, and subsequently 
the governor (leyatus) of one of the imperial pro- 
vinces. He died before Pliny. (PI in. //. A r . xix. 
2. s. 1 1, xxxi. 2. s. 18.) This must be the same 
person ns the Lctryius Licinius, spoken of by the 
younger Pliny (Ep. ii. 14, iii. 5), who says that 
his uncle, when he was in Spain, could have sold 
his common place-book ( Efectorum Com me ul u rii) 
to LicUiius, for 400*000 sesterces. If an inscrip- 
tion ill Grater (p. 180) be genuine, Lartius must be 
the correct form of the name. 

LARVAE. [Lkmi'rbs.] 

LARUNDA, or LAItA, a daughter of Almon, 
was a nymph who denounced to Juno that there was 
some connexion between Jupiter and Juturna ; j 
hence her name is connected with \a\tir. Jupiter j 
punished her by depriving her of her tongue, and j 
condemning her to be conducted into the lower 
world by Mercury ; but on the way thither Mer- 
cury fell in love with her, and afterwards she gave 
birth to two Lares. (Ov. Fust. ii. .199, &e. ; Anson. 
Alonotn/U . de Diis , 9.) Hartung ( / fir Hefty, dvr 
Horn. ii. p. 204) infers from Lactantius (i. 20) that 
Larunda is identical with Mnta and Tacita. [ L. S.J 
LARYMNA (Aapvpva), a daughter of Cynus, 
from whom the Boeotian town of Larv is said to have 
derived its name. (Puns. vi. 21. § 7.) [L. S. ) 

LA'SCARIS, TIIEODO'llUS. [Thbodori s.] 
LASSUS. fLA.sus.] 

LASTI1ENE1A (Aourfl^eio), a native of Man- 
tineia, in Arcadia, mentioned by Iamblichus ( Vit. 
Pyth. 36) as a follower of Pythagoras. Diogenes 
Laertius (iii. 46, iv. 2), on the other hand, speak, 
of her as a disciple of the Platonic philosophy, 
which is confirmed by other authorities. (Clemens 
Alex. Strom . iv. p. 619 ; Athen. xii. p. 546, vii. 

P* 279.) [C.P.M.1 

LA STIIEN ES (AcurBivvs). 1 . An Olynthian, 
who, together with Euthycrates, is accused by 
Demosthenes of having betrayed his country to 
Philip Hit Macedon, by whom he had been bribed. 

It appears that he was appointed to command the 
cavalry belonging to Olynthus in ii. c, 348, when 
Philip directed his arms against the city ; but 
availed himself of the opportunity to betray into 
the hands of the king a body of .500 horse, w hich 
Were made prisoners without resistance. After the 
hill of Olynthus, Philip naturally treated with neg- 
lect the traitors, of whom he had no longer any 
need ; but it teetps to have been erroneously in- 
erred from an ’expression of Demosthenes, that 
they were positively |jj|. treated, or even put to 
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death, by that monarch: An anecdote relatedtfby 
Plutarch sbows Jdjtat Lasthenes was resident at the 
court of Philip af a subsequent period. (Dem. d% 
Chers. p. 99, Philipp, iii. p. 128, De Cor. p. 241, 
De Fals. Legg. pp. 423, 426, 451 ; Diod. xvi. 53 ; 
Plut. A popfm. p. 1 78. See also Thirl wall's Greece , 
vol. v. p. 315.) 

2. A Cretan, who filrnished Demetrius Nicator 
with the body of mercenaries with which he landed 
in Syria to wrest that kingdom from the hands of 
the usurper Alexander Balas. It appears that 
Lasthenes himself accompanied the young prince ; 
and when Demetrius was established on the throne 
was appointed by him his chief minister, and the 
supreme direction of all affairs placed in his hands. 
Hence the blame of the arbitrary and tyrannical 
conduct by which Demetrius speedily alienated the 
affections of his subjects is imputed in great mea- 
sure to the minister. It was Lasthenes also who, 
by persuading the king to disband the greater, part 
of his troops, and retain only a body of Cretan 
mercenaries, lost him the attachment of the army, 
and thus unintentionally paved the way for his 
overthrow by Tryphon. (Joseph, xiii.' 4 . §§ 3, 9 ; 

1 Macc. xi. ; Diod. Ere. Vales, xxxiii. p. 593, and 
Vales, ad loc ) 

3, A Cretan who took a prominent part in 
urging his countrymen to resist the attack of M. 
Antonius in u. c. 70. On this account, when the 
Cretans, after the defeat of Antonius, sent an em- 
bassy to Rome to excuse their past conduct, and 
sue for peace, one of the conditions imposed by the 
senate was the surrender of Lasthenes and Panares, 
as the authors of their offence. (Dio A^Exe. Legal. 
xl. pp. 631, 6 32 ; Appian, Sic. 6{ Dion Cass. 
Fray in. 177.) These terms were rejected by the 
Cretans ; and in the war that followed against Q. 
Metellus (n. c. 68) Lasthenes was one of theiprin- 
cipal leaders. Together with Panares, he assetj^ed 
an army of 24,000 men, with which they mi|jin- 
tained the contest against the Roman tinny ;'fbr 
near three years : the excellence of the Cretans' aft 
archers, and their great personal activity, giving 
them many advantages in desultory warfare. At 

[ length, however, Lasthenes was defeated by Me- 
| tellus near Cydonia,and tied for refuge to Cnossus, 

J where, finding himself closely pressed by the 
Roman general, he is said to have set fire to his 
own house, and consumed it with all his valuables. 
After this he made his escape from the city, and 
took refuge in Lyttus, but was ultimately compelled 
to surrender, stipulating only that his life should 
be spared. Metellus intended to retain both Las 
thenes and Panares as prisoners, to adorn his tri- 
umph, but was compelled to give them up by 
Poinpey, under whose protection the Cretans had 
placed themselves. (Diod. /. c . ; Appian, Sic. 6. 
§§1,2; Ph logon, op. Phot. p. 84, a ; Dion Cast, 
xxxvi. 2 ; Veil. Pat ii. 34.) [K. H. B.] 

LASUS (Adffos), one of the principal Greek 
lyric poets, was a natim of Hermione, in Argolis, 
and the son of Chabrinnl or (according ty&Bchpei- ' 
dewin’s emendation) Charminus. II# is celebrattgji 
as the founder of the Athenian school of dithy- 
ramb ic poetry, and as the teacher of Pindar, file 
tvas contemporary with Simonides (Aristoph. Veep. 
1410, and Schol.), like whom, and other - 
poets of the time, he lived at Athens, bonder the 
patronage of Hipparchus. Herodotus mentions hit 
detection of Ouomacritus in a forgery of oracles under" 
the name of Musaeus, in consequenceof which Hip* 

3 a 2 
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parchus expelled Onomacritus from Athens (vii. 6 ). 
There also appears to have been a strong rivalry 
between Lasus and Simonides. (Aristoph. 1. c . ; 
Schol. ad loc . ; Dindorf, Annot. ad Schol.) The 
time when he instructed Pindar in lyric poetry 
must have been about b. c. 506 (Tliom. Mag. J it. 
Find .) ; and it must be to thi* k date that Suidas 
refers, when he places Lasus in the time of Dareius, 
the son of Hystaspes. (Suid. s. v. where, accord- 
ingly, vij should be corrected into (ij.) Nothing 
further is known of his life, and the notices of his 
poetry are very defective. Tzetzes mentions him 
after Arion, as the second great dithyraiubic poet. 
( Froleg . in Lycoph. p. 252, ed. Muller ; comp. 
Schol. ad Find. 01. xiii. 25.) According to a 
scholiast on Aristophanes (A v. 1405), some ancient 
writers ascribed to him, instead of Arion, the in- 
vention of the cyclic choruses. (Comp. Suid. s. r. 
KVKXio&iSdffnaAos.) A better account is given by 
another scholiast ( Vesp. 1410) and Suidas (s. r. 
A da os), that Lasus was the first who introduced 
dithyrambic contests, like those of the dramatic 
choruses. This seems to have been in 01. 00, 1, 
B. c. .508. (Marin. Par. Ep. 46.) Putarch states 
( De Mas. p. 1141, b. c.) that Lasus invented va- 
rious new adaptations of music to dithyrambic j 
poetry, giving it an accompaniment of several flutes, 
and using more numerous and more varied voices 
(or musical sounds, <pt)6yyois). The change of j 
form was naturally accompanied by a change in the j 
subjects of the dithyramb. Suidas ($. t\) and the 
scholiast on Aristophanes ( f'rsp. 1410) tell us j 
that Lasus introduced ipiartKods \6yovs. From j 
these statements, compared with what we know of j 
the earlier dithyramb on the one hand, and on the ! 
other with the works of Lasus’s great pupil, Pin- 
dar, we may infer that Lasus introduced a greater 
freedom, both of rhythm and of music, into the 
dithyrambic Ode ; that he gave it a more artificial 
and more mimetic character ; and that the subjects 
of his poetry embraced a far wider range than had 
been customary. It is difficult, however, to say 
what the scholiast means by tpurriKovs \6yovs. 
Some writers explain them as jocose altercations 
among the Satyrs, who formed the chorus ; but 
this is scarcely consistent with the dignity of 
dithyrambic poetry. Another explanation is that 
Lasus, like the dramatic poets, introduced into his 
poetry subjects which afforded occasion for the dis- 
play of dialectic skill. It is something in confirm- 
ation of this view, that, according to some accounts, 
he was reckoned among the seven wise men of 
Greece. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 1410 ; Suid. 
a. v. ; Diog. Laert. i. 42 ; comp, the note of Ale- 
nagius.) 

Lasus wrote a hymn to Demeter, who was wor- 
shipped at Hermione, in the Doric dialect, with 
the Aeolic harmony, of which there are three lines 
extant (Ath. xiv. p. 624, e.), and an ode, entitled 
Ktrraupoi, both of which pieces were remarkable for 
not containing the letter jg. (Ath. x. p. 455, d.) 
He is oho cited twice by Aelian ( V. II. xii. 56 ; 
MA.mi.47}. 

Besides his poems, Lasus wrote on music, and 
he Is said to have been the first who did so. (Suid. 
a. v.) 

The grammarian, Chamaeleon of Ileracleia, 
wrote a work upon Lasus. (Ath. viii. p. 338, b.) 

His name is sometimes mis-spelt by the ancient 
writers. Tzetzes ( Proley. in Lycophr. 1. c.) calls 
him 4 dcraos, and Stobaeus (Ser/n. xxvii) writes 
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T dfffos. (Burette, Mem. de VAcod. des Inscr. tom. 
xv. p. 324 ; Fork el, Geschichte d. Mnsik. vol. i. 
p. 358 ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. ii. p. 128 ; Bifckh, 
de Mctr. Find. p. 2 ; Muller, Hist, of the Lit. of 
G recce , pp. 214, 215; Bode, Geschichte d. lyrischen 
Dichtkunst. pass.; Ulrici, Gesch. d. Iletlen. Dichtk. 
vol. ii. pass. ; Schneidewin, Comment. de Lqso Her- 
mionensi , Gotting. 1842.) ’ [P. S.] 

LATEItA'NUS, was, according to Arhobius 
(adv. Gent. iv. 6), a divinity protecting the hearths 
built of bricks ( lateres ), whence some consider him 
to be identical with Vulcan, (llartung, Die Reliy. 
dcr Horn. ii. p. 109.) . * 1L. S.) 

LATERAL US, APP. CLAU'DIUS, was one 
of the lieutenants of the emperor Septimius Severus 
in the expedition against the Arabians and Par- 
tisans, a. d. 1 95, and two years afterwards appears 
in the Fasti as consul. (Dion Cass. lxxv. 2; 
Victor, Epit. 20 ; Gruter, Corp. Inscript. xlvi. 9, 
li. l,ccc.) IW. R.J 

LATEItA'NUS, L. SE'XTIUS SEXTI'NUS, 
was the friend and supporter of the celebrated C. 
Licinius Calvus Stolo in his attempts to throw open 
the consulship to the plebeians. He was the col- 
league of Licinius in the tribunate of the plebs 
from b. c. 37 6 to 367 ; and upon the passing of the 
Licinian laws in the latter of these years, he was 
elected to the consulship for the year b. c. 366, 
being the first plebeian who had obtained that 
dignity. (Liv. vi. 35 — 42, vii. 1.) For an account 
of the Licinian laws, see Vol. I. p. 586, b., and the 
authorities there referred to. 

The name of Sextius Lateranus does not occur 
again under the republic, but re-appears in the 
times of the empire. Thus we find in the Fasti a 
T. Sextius Magi us Lateranus consul in a. d. 94, 
and a T. Sextius Lateranus consul in a. d. 154. 

LATEltA'N US, PLA U'TIUS, was one of the 
j lovers of Messallina, the wife of the emperor CJau- 
j dius, and was in consequence condemned to death 
j by the emperor in a. ». 48 ; but pardoned, says 
| Tacitus, on account of the brilliant services of his 
| uncle, by whom the historian probably means A. 

! IMautius, the conqueror of Britain. Lateranus was 
1 deprived of his rank as a senator, to which, how- 
ever, he was restored on the accession of Nero, in 
a. D. 56. Ten years afterwards (a. u. 66), although 
consul elect, he took part in the celebrated con- 
spiracy of Piso against Nero, actuated, says the 
historian, by no private wrongs, but by love for the 
state. He met death with the greatest firmness, 
refusing to disclose the names of any of the con- 
spirators, and not even upbraiding the tribune, 
who executed him in the place where slaves were 
put to death, Vith being privy to the conspiracy, 
though such was the case. The first blow not 
severing his head from his body, he calmly stretched 
it out again. (Tac. Ann. xi. 30, 36, xiii. 11, xv. 
49, 60 ; Arrian, Epietel . Dissert, i. 1.) 

LATERENSIS, the name of a noble jftebeian 
family of the Juventia gens [J uvenTia Gens], 
but not patrician, as has been erroneously stated by 
a scholiast on Cicero. (Schol. Bob. pro Plane, p. 
253, ed. Orelti.) 

1. M. J uvENTU/8 Latkrknsis, appears to have 
served in early life in the Mithridatic war. (Cic. 
pro Plane. 34. § 84, with Wunder'snote, p. 207.) 
As he was descended both on his father's and 
mother's side from consular ancestors, he naturally 
became a candidate for the public dffices. The year 
of his quaestorship is not i&ted and we only know 
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that* while holding this office, he gave an exhibition 
Cl of games at Pracneste ; and subsequently proceeded, 
perhaps as pro-quaestor, to Cyrene.' In n. c. 59 
(the year of the consulship of Caesar and Bibulus) 
he became a candidate for the tribunate of the 
plebs ; but as he would have been obliged, if 
elected, to have sworn to maintain the agrarian 
law of Caesar, which was passed in that year, he 
retired voluntarily from the contest. It was pro- 
bably owing to his political sentiments that La- 
terensis became one of Cicero’s personal friends ; 
and it was doubtless his opposition to Caesar which 
led L. Vettius to denounce him as one of the con- 
spirators in the pretended plot against Pompey's 
life in b. c. 58. 

In b. c. 55, in the second consulship of Pompey 
and Crassus, Laterensis became a candidate for the 
curule aedileship, with Cn. Plant-ins, A. Plotius, 
and Q. Pedius. The elections were put off this 
year ; but in the summer of the following year 
(b. c. 54) Plancius and Plotius were elected; but 
before they could enter upon their office Laterensis, 
in conjunction with L. Cassius Longinus, accused 
Plancius of the crime of sodalitium, or the bribery 
of the tribes, by means of illegal associations, in 
accordance with the lex Licinia, which had been 
proposed by the consul Licinius Crassus in the pre- 
ceding year. (See Diet, of A nt. 8. v. Ambitus.) This 
contest between Laterensis and Plancius placed 
Cicero in an awkward position, since both of them 
were his personal friends. Plancius, however, had 
much stronger claims upon him, for being quaestor 
in Macedonia in the year of Cicero's banishment, 
he had afforded him shelter and protection in his 
province, .at a time when Cicero believed that bis 
life was in danger. Cicero had therefore warmly 
exerted himself in canvassing for Plancius, and 
came forward to defend him when he was accused 
by Plancius. lie avoids, however, personal attacks 
upon Plancius, and attributes his loss of the elec- 
tion to his relying too much upon the nobility of 
his family, and to his neglecting a personal can- 
vassing of the voters, and likewise to his opposition 
to Caesar a few years before. Through Cicero’s 
exertions, Plancius was probably acquitted. 
[Plancius.] 

Laterensis obtained the praetorship in b. o. 51, 
and is spoken of by Cicero’s correspondent, Caelius, 
as ignorant of the laws. In the civil wars between 
Caesar and the Pompeians his name does not 
occur, and he is not mentioned again till b. c. 45, 
in which year we learn from Cicero that he was 
one of the augurs. 

Laterensis appears again in history ns a legate 
in the army of M. Aemilius Lepidus, who was 
governor of the provinces of Nearer Spain and 
Southern Gaul, b. c. 43. When Antony, after 
the battle of Mutina, fled across the Alps, and was 
drawing near to Lepidus in Gaul, Laterensis used 
every possible exertion to confirm Lepidus in his 
allegiance to the senate. In this object he was 
warmly seconded by Munatius Plancus, who com- 
manded in Northern Gaul. But all their efforts 
were vain, for as soon as Antony appeared, the 
soldiers of Lepidus threw open the gates of the 
eamp to him ; and Laterensis, in despair, cast him- 
self upon his sword, and thus perished. The senate 
decreed to him the honour of a public funeral and 
the erection of his statue^ From his first entrance 
upon public life Laterensis was always a warm 
supporter of the senatorial party, to which he j 
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sealed his devotion with his blood. (Cic. pro 
Plane, passim, ad Ait. ii. 18, 24, in Vatin. 11, ad 
Pam. viii. 8, ad Atl. xii. 17, ad Pam. x. 11, 15, 
18,21, 23; Dion. Cass. xlvi. 51; Veil. Pat. S. 
63 ; Appian, 13. C. iii. 84.) 

2. L. (Ju vkntiur) Latkrknris, was a legate 
in the army of Q. Cassius Longinus in Further 
Spain b. c. 49, and was proclaimed praetor by the 
soldiers in the conspiracy against the life of Cassius, 
whom they believed to have been put to death. 
Cassius, however, escaped the hands of the assas- 
sins, and immediately executed Laterensis and the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy. (Hirt. B. Alex. 53 
— 55.) It is not known what relation this La- 
terensis was to the preceding. 

LA'THRIA. [Anaxandra.] 

LATIA'LIS or LATIA'RIS, a surname of 
Jupiter as the protecting divinity of Latium. The 
Latin towns and Rome celebrated to him every 
year the ferine Latinne, on the Alban mount, 
which were proclaimed and conducted by one of 
the Roman consuls. (Liv. xxi. 63, xxii. 1 ; Dionys. 
iv. 49 ; Serv. ad Aen . xii. 135 ; Suet. Calig. 22; 
comp. Latin rs.) « [L.S.] 

LATIA'RIS, LATI'NIUS, in the earlier part 
of the reign of Tiberius had been praetor, but in 
what year is unknown. He was a creature of 
Sejanus, and aspired to the consulship. But at 
that time delation was the readiest road to prefer- 
ment. Titius Sabinus had offended Sejanus by 
his steady friendship to the widow and children of 
Gennanicus. Him, therefore, in a.d. 28, Latiaris 
singled out as his victim and stepping-stone to the 
consular fasces. He wormed himself into the con- 
lidence of Sabinus, and encouraged him to speak of 
Agrippina's wrongs and Sejanus* tyranny in a room 
where three confederates lay hid between the ceil- 
ing and the roof. After the fall of Sejanus, Latiaris 
was soon marked for destruction by Tiberius. The 
senate gladly condemned him, and Latiaris died 
without a murmur in his favour. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
68, 69, vi. 4.) [W.B. D.] 

LA ITNl’S (Aarteos), a king of Latium, is 
described in the common tradition as a son of 
Faunas and the nymph Marica, as a brother of 
Lnvinius, and the husband of Amata, by whom he 
became the father of Lavinia, whom he gave in 
marriage to Aeneas. (Virg. Aen. vii. 47, &c. ; 
Serv. ad Am. i. 6 ; Arnob. ii. 71.) But along 
with this there are a variety of other traditions. 
Hesiod ( Theog . 1013) calls him a son of Odysseus 
and Circe, and brother of Agrius, king of the 
Tyrrhenians, and Hvginus (Fab. 127) calls him a 
son of Telemachus and Circe, while others describe 
him as a son of Heracles, by an Hyperborean 
woman, who was afterwards married to Faunus 
(Dionys. i. 43), or as a son of Heracles by a 
daughter of Faunus. (Justin, xliii. 1.) Conon 
(Narr. 3) relates, that Latinus was the father of 
Lnurina, whom he gave in marriage to Locrus, and 
that Latinus was slain by Heracles for having 
taken away from him the oxen of Geryones. 
According to Festus (s. v. OscUlum ) Jupiter Latiaris 
once lived upon the earth under thename of Lotfaus, 
or Latinus after the fight with Mezentius suddenly 
disappeared, and was changed into Jupiter Latiaris. 
Hence the relation between Jupiter Latiaris and 
Latinus is perfectly analogous to that between 
Quirinus and Romulus, and Latinus may be con- 
ceived as an incarnation of the supreme god. [L. S.] 
LATI'NUS, a celebrated player in the farces 
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called mimes (Diet, of Ant. $. v.) in the reign of 
Domitian, with whom he was a great favourite, 
and whom he served as a delator. It seems pro- 
bable that the Latinus spoken of by Juvenal (i. 
35, vi. 44), was the same person, though the scho- 
liast on Juvenal (ll. cc.) says tljnt this Latinus was 
put to death by Nero on account of his being privy 
to the adulteries of Messallina. The Latinus of 
the time of Domitian is frequently mentioned by 
Martial, who gives his epitaph (ix. 29), and speaks 
of his private character in favourable terms. La- 
tinus frequently acted as mimus in conjunction with 
Thymele as mima. (Juv. /. c. ; Suet. Dom. 15; 
Mart. i. 5, ii. 72, iii. 86, v. 61, ix. 29.) 

LATI'NUS, literary. 1. A Greek grammarian 
of uncertain age, who wrote a work in six books, 
entitled I lepl rtSv ovk 18 tow M evdvSpov. (Fabric. 
BibL Grace, vol. ii. p. 456. ) 

2. Latinus Alcimus Avitus Alethius, the 
full name of the Alcimus spoken of in Vol. I. p. 

102 , b. ; 

3. Latinus Pacatus Drkpanius. [Drepa- 
nius.] 

LATO'NA. [Leto.] 

LATRO, M. PO'RCIUS, a celebrated Roman 
ihetoriciau in the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard j 
by birth, and a friend and contemporary of the ! 
elder Seneca, with whom he studied under Maril- i 
lius, and by whom he is frequently mentioned. ! 
He flourished about the year b. c. 1 7, in which j 
year he declaimed before Augustus and M. Agrippa. I 
(Senec. Controv. ii. 12. p. 177, ed. Bipont. Comp. I 
Clinton, F. H. ad ann.) His school was one of' 
the most frequented at Rome, and he numbered 
among his pupils the poet Ovid. lie possessed an 
astonishing memory, and displayed the greatest j 
energy ana vehemence, not only in declamation, 
but also in his studies and other pursuits. In his 
school he was accustomed to declaim himself, and 
seldom set his pupils to declaim, whence they re- 
ceived the name of auditorcs , which word came 
gradually into use as synonymous with discipuli. 
But great as was the reputation of Latro, he did 
not escape severe criticism on the part of his con- 
temporaries : his language was censured by Mes- 
salla, and the arrangement of his orations by other 
rhetoricians. Though eminent as a rhetorician, he 
did not excel as a practical orator ; and it is related 
of him that, when he had on one occasion in Spain 
to plead in the forum the cause of a relation, he 
felt so embarrassed by the novelty of speaking in 
the open air, that he could not proceed till he had 
induced the judges to remove from the forum into 
the basilica. Latro died in b. c. 4, as we learn 
from the Chronicle of Eusebius. Many modern 
writers suppose that Latro was the author of the 
Declamations of Sallust against Cicero, and of Ci- 
cero against Sallust. (Senec. Controv. i. Praef. 
p. 63. &c., ii. 16, p. 157, ii. 13. p. 175, iv. 25, p. 
291, iv. Praef. p. 273, ed. Bipont. ; comp. Quintil. x. 
5. § 18 ; Plin. H. N. xx. 14. s. 57 ; Ilieronym. 
in Euseb. Chron. Olymp. 194, 1 ; Westermann, 

■ Geseh. d. Romischen Bcredtxa mkeit. § 86 ; Meyer, 
Oratorum Roman. Fragmenta , p. 539, &c., 2d ed.) 

LAVERNA, the protecting divinity of thieves 
and impostors ; a grove was sacred to her on the 
via Salaria, and she had an altar near the porta 
La vernal is, which derived its name from her. (A r- 
nob. adv . Gent. .iii. *26 ; Nonius, viii. 6 ; Acron, 
ad Horat. Ep. i. 16, 60 ; Varro, Dc L. L. v. 163 ; 
Feat. t.v. Latemionts.) The name of this divi- 


LEAGRUS. 

nity, which is said to be a contraction of Lativemd, 
is, according to some, connected with the verb, 
latere , or with the Greek Aa6*iv and the Sanscrit 
labh. but it is more probably derived from levare 
and levator (a thief). See Petron. 140 ; Obbarius, 
ad Horat. Ep. i. 16, 60. [L. S.J 

LAVI'NIA, a daughter of Latinus and Amata, 
and the wife of Aeneas, by whom she became the 
mother of Ascanius or Silvius. (Liv. i. 1 ; Virg. 
Aen. vii. 52, &c., vi, 761*; Dionys. i. 70.) Some 
traditions describe her as the daughter of the priest 
Anius, in Delos. (Dionys. i. 50 ; Aur. Viet. 
Grig. Gent. Rom. 9.) [L. S.] 

P. LAVINIUS, a Latin grammarian, who wrote 
a work, Dc Verbis Sordidis , which is referred to by 
A. Gellius (xx. 11 ), but of whom we know nothing 
more. It has been conjectured that he may be the 
same as the Laevinus mentioned by Macrobius. 
(Saturn, iii. 8.) 

LAURE'NTIA. [Acca Laurentia.J 
LAUKE'NTIUS JOANNES. [Joannes, 
No. 79.] 

LAUSUS. 1. A son of Mezentius, who was 
slain while defending his father against Aeneas. 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 649, x. 790.) According to the 
author of the Dc Orig. Gent. Rom. (15), Lausus 
fell at a later time, during the siege of Lavinium, 
by the hand of Ascanius. 

2. A son of Numitor and brother of Ilia, was 
fraudulently killed by Amulius. (Ov. Fast. iv. 
55.) [L. S.j 

LEADES (A«d5>jy), a son of Astacus, who, 
according to Apollodorus (iii. 6. $ 8), fought in the 
defence of Thebes against the Seven, and slew 
Eteocles ; but Aeschylus (Sept. 474) represents 
Megareus as the person who killed Eteocles. [L.S.] 
L E A EN A (AfWa). 1. An Athenian hetaera, 
beloved by Aristogeiton, or, according to Athenaeus, 
by Harmodius. On the murder of Hipparchus 
j she was put to the torture, as she was supposed to 
i have been privy to the conspiracy ; but she died 
| under her sulferings without making any disclosure, 
j and, if we may believe one account, she bit off her 
j tongue, that no secret might be wrung from her. 
The Athenians honoured her memory greatly, and 
in particular by a bronze statue of a lioness(A^cu>'o) 
without a tongue, in the vestibule of the Acropolis. 
(Paus. i. 23; Athen. xiii. p. 596, e; Plut. de 
j Garr. 8 ; Polyaen. viii. 45.) Pausanios tells us 
(/. c.) that the account of her constancy was pre- 
served at Athens by tradition. 

2. An hetaera, one of the favourites of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, at Athens. (Mach. ap. Athen. xiii. p. 
577, d ; comp. Plut. Dem. 26.) [E. E.) 

LEAGRUS (A4arypos), son of Glaucon, in con- 
junction with Sophanes the athlete, of Deceleia, 
commanded the Athenians who fell in the first 
attempt to colonise Amphipolis, b. c. 465, at Dra- 
bescus or I)atus (Herod, ix. 75 ; Paus. i. 29. § 4 ; 
comp. Thuc. i. 100). His son, a second Glaucon, 
commanded, with the orator Andocides, the rein- 
forcements sent to the aid of the Corey raeans, b. c. 
432 ; and his grandson, another Leagrus, is ridi- 
culed in a passage of^the comic poet Plato (ap. 
Athen. ii. p. 68, c.), as a highborn foot 

o&x Spas Sr t 

6 p*v Alaypos TXainuvos ptydXov yfoovf 
kAkkv ( i )\l6ios Teptfoxrrcu. 

A sister of his was married |o Gallia* IJL, so» of 



LEARCHUS. LEDA. fW 

Hippomcus ( Andoc. Myst. p. 126, Bekk.), so that Clearchi of Rhcgium, one near the beginning, and 
t the genealogy stands thus, the other at the end of the Daedalian period, or 

Glaucon else we must account for the statement of Pausanias 


Leagrus I 
Glaucon IT. 


Leagrus II. a daugh ter = Cal lias III. 

[A.H.C.] 

LEANDER (AtiavSpos), the famous youth of 
Abydos, who, from love of Hero, the priestess of 
Aphrodite, in Sestus, swam every night across the 
Hellespont, being guided by the light of the light- 
house of Sestus. Once during a very stormy night 
the light was extinguished, and he perished in the 
waves. On the next morning his corpse was 
washed on the coast of Sestus, and Hero, on seeing j 
it, threw herself into the sea. This story is the i 
subject of the epjc poem of Musaeus, entitled Da j 
Amore Heroin et Leandri , and is also mentioned by ! 
Ovid ( Her . xviii. 1 0), Statius ( Theh. vi. 535). and : 
Virgil (Oeorq. iii. 258, &c.) (L. S.J ! 

LEANDER or LEA'NDllIUS (A lardpos or ! 
A edfSptos), of Miletus, seems to have been the 
author of a work on the history of his native city. | 
A few quotations from it are still extant, but 
we have no means of determining the age at j 
which Leander lived. (Diog. Laort. i. 28, 41 ; > 
Clem. Alex. P rot rapt. p. 13, Strom, i. p. 1*2.0, vi. , 
p. 267; Euseb. Praep. Er. ii. p. 45; Theodoret. 
Therap. i. p. 700, viii. p. 909; Schol. ad Ajxdlon. i 
Mod. ii. 706.) [L. S.J i 

LEAN El RA. [Aphkidas.] 

LEARCHUS. [Athamas.J 
LEARCHUS (Aeapxos). 1. Of Rhcgium, is 
one of those Daedalian artists who stand on the 
coniines of the mythical and historical periods, and 
about whom we have extremely uncertain inform- 
ation. One account made him a pupil of Daedalus, 
another of Dipocnus and Scyllis. (Paus. iii. 17. 

§ 6.) Pausanias saw, in the Brazen House at 
Sparta, a statue of Zeus by him, which was made 
of separate pieces of hammered bronze, fastened 
together with nails. Pausanias adds, that this was 
the most ancient of all existing statues in bronze. 

It evidently belonged to a period when the art of 
casting in bronze was not yet known. But this is 
inconsistent with the account which made Lcnrchus 
the pupil of Dipocnus and Scyllis, for these artists 
are said to have been the inventors of sculpture in 
marble, an art which is generally admitted to have 
had a later origin than that of casting in bronze. 
Moreover, Rhoecus and Theodoras, the inventors 
of casting in bronze, are placed about the beginning 
of the Olympiads. Lcarchus must, therefore, have 
flourished still earlier ; but the date of Dipocnus 
and Scyllis is, according to the only account we 
have of it, about 200 years later. (Dipoknus.J 
The difficulty is rather increased than diminished 
if we substitute for A lapxov, in the passage of 
Pausanias, K \4apxov, which is probably the true 
reading. (See the editions of Schubart and Walz, 
and Bekker.) In another passage, Pausanias 
mentions (vi. 4. § 2) Clearchus of Rhegium as the 
instructor of Pythagoras of Rhegium, and the 
pupil of Eucheirus of Corinth. This Clearchus 
must therefore have fomd about b.c. 500, eighty 
yean later than Dipocnus and Scyllis. We must 
therefor* either assume the existence of two 


by supposing that, as often happens, a vague tradi- 
tion affixed the name of a well-known ancient 
artist to a work whose true origin was lost in re- 
mote antiquity. 

2. Some recently discovered painted vases, in 
the collection of the Prince of Canino at Rome, 
bear the name of Lcarchus of Rhegium. It is in- 
ferred from the inscriptions that there were two 
vase painters of this name. (Nagler, Neties Allge- 
mcinas Kunstler Lexicon , 8. v. ) [P. S.J 

LKCA'NIUS, 1. C. One of the consuls in 
a. d. 65 (Tac. Ann. xv. 3; Fasti), and probably 
the same person with Q. Lecanius Bassus, a con- 
temporary of the elder Plinj*, who died from punc- 
turing a carbuncle on his left hand. (Plin. H. AT. 
xxvi. I (4) ; comp. Rvckius ad Tac. Ann. xv. 3.) 

‘2. A soldier, one of the several persons to whom 
(Sal ha's death-blow was attributed, A. n. 69. (Tac. 
Hist. i. 41.) [W. B. D.J 

LECANIUS AREIIJS. (“Arehs.] 

L EGA PEN US. GEORGIUS, v [Georgius, 
No. 30. J 

LECHEATES (A6x«t£rtjs) i. e. the protector 
of childbed, a surname of Zeus, who, as the father 
of Athena, was worshipped under this name at 
Aliphera. (Paus. viii. ‘26. § 4.) [L. S.J 

LECHES (Ae'xv*), a son of Poseidon and 
Peirene, ami brother of Ccnchrias. (Paus. ii. 2. 

8 3, 24.8 7.), [L. S.J 

LEDA (Avda). a daughter of Thestius, whence 
she is called Thestius ( Apollod. iii. 10. § 5 ; Paus. 
iii. 13. § 1! ; Eurip. Iph. Aul. 49) ; but others call 
her a daughter of Thespius, Thyestes, or Glaucus, 
by Laophonte, Deidamia, Leucippe, Eurythemis, or 
Pancidyia. (Sclml. ad Apollon, /{/tod. i. 146, 201 ; 
Serv. «</ Arn. \ iii. 130 ; Hygin, Fab. 14; Apollod. 

i. 7. § 10.) She was the wife of Tyndareus, by 
whom she became the mother of Timandra, Cly- 
taemnestra, and Philonoe. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 6 ; 
Horn. Od. xxiv. 199.) One night she was embraced 
both by her husband and by Zeus, and by the former 
she became the mother of Castor and Clytaem- 
nestra, and bv the latter of Polvdeuccs and Helena. 
(H vgin. Eah. 77.) According to Homer (Od. xi. 
*298, &c. ) both Castor and Polydeuces were sons 
of Tyndareus and Leila, while Helena is described 
as a daughter of Zeus. (II. iii. 4*26 ; comp. Ov. 
Past. i. 706 ; Herat. Otrm. i. 1*2, *25 ; Martial, i. 
37.) Other traditions reverse the story, makingj^&i 
Castor and Polydeuces the sons of Zeus, and 
Helena the daughter of Tyndareus. (Eurip. Helen. 
*254, 1 197, 1680 ; Schol. ad Apollon. It hod. ii. 808 ; 
Herod, ii. 1 1*2.) According to the common legend 
Zeus visited Ledn in the disguise of a swan, and 
she produced two eggs, from the one of which issued 
Helena, and from the other Castor and Polydeuces. 
(Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 453 ; Ov. Her. xvii. 55 ; 
Paus. iii. 16. ^ 1 ; Herat. Ars Poet. 147 ; Athen. 

ii. p. 57, &c., ix. p. 373 ; Lucian, Dial. Dear. ii. 

‘2, xxiv. ‘2, xxvi. ; comp. Virgil, Cir. 489 ; Tzetz. 
ad Li/coph. 88.) The visit of Zeus to Leda in the 
form of a swan was frequently represented by 
ancient artists. It should be observed that Phoebe 
is also mentioned as a daughter of Tyndareus and 
Leda ( Eurip. Iph. Aid . 50), and that, according to 
Lactantius (i. *21.), Leda was after her death raised 
to the rank of a divinity, under the name of 
Nemesis. (Comp. Tyndareus.) [L. Shi 

3 a 4 
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LEIO'DES (A«io55rjs), one of the suitors of 
Penelope, was slain by Odysseus. (Horn. Od. xxi. 
144, xxii. 328.) LL. S.J 

LEIS. [Althepus.] 

LElTUS(ATfiroj ), a son of Alector or Alectryon, 
by Cleobule, and father of Peneleus. (Apollod. 
iii. 10. § 8 ; Diod. iv. 67.) lie is mentioned among 
the Argonauts (Apollod. i. 9. § 16), and com- 
manded the Boeotians in the war against Troy 
(Horn. //. ii. 494, xvii. 602 ; Paus. ix. 4. $ 3), 
from whence he took with him the remains of 
Arcesilaus. (Paus. ix. 39. § 3.) His tomb was 
shown in later times at Plataeae. (Pans. ix. 4. § 
3; comp. Hygin. Fab. 97.) [L. S.] 

LELEX (A«A«|). 1. One of the original in- 

habitants of Laconia which was called after him, 
its first king, Lelegia. lie was married to the 
Naiad Cleochareia, by whom he became the father 
of Myles, Polycaon, and Eurotas. lie had a heroum 
at Sparta. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3 ; Paus. iii. 1. § 1. 
12. § 4, iv. 1. § 2.) Some call his wife Peridia, 
and his children Myles, Polyclon, Bomolochus, and 
Therapne ; while Eurotas is represented as a son of 
Myles and a grandson of Lelex. (Sehnl. ad Furip. 
Orest. 61.5.) In other traditions, again, Lelex is 
described as a son of Spartus, and as the father of 
Amyclas. (Steph. Byz. s.r. AaKebaifiwv.) 

2. 'A son of Poseidon and Libya, the daughter 
of Epaphus. He was regarded as the ancestor of 
the Leleges, and is said to have immigrated from 
Egypt into Greece, where he became king of Me- 
gara ; and his tomb was shown below Nisaea, the 
acropolis of Megara. (Paus. i. 44. § 5, 39. § 5 ; 
Ov. Met. vii. 443, viii. .567, 617.) 

3. One of the Calvdonian hunters. (Ov. Met. 

viii. 312.) “ IL. S.] 

LE'MURES, i. e., spectres or spirits of the 
dead, which were believed by the Romans to return 
to the upper world and injure the living. .Some 
writers describe Lemures as the common name for 
all the spirits of the dead (Apul. de Deo Smr. 
p. 237, ed. Hip. ; Serv. ad Jen. iii. 63; Mart. 
Capella, iL § 162; Ov. Fast. v. 483), and divide 
all Lemures into two classes ; viz. the souls of 
those who have been good men are said to become 
Lares, while those of the wicked become Larvae. 
But the common idea was that the Lemures and 
Larvae were the same (August. /> f'n\ Dei , ix. 
II ); ’‘and the Lemures are said to wander about at 
night as spectres, and to torment and frighten the 
Jiving. (Horat. Epist. ii. 2, 209 ; Pers. v. 18.5.) 
Jn order to propitiate them, and to purify the 
human habitations, certain ceremonies were per- 
formed on the three nights of the 9th, 1 1 th, and 
13th of May every year. The pater familias rose 
at midnight, and went outside the door making 
certain signs with his hand to keep the spectre at 
a distance. He then washed his hand thrice in 
spring water, turned round, and took black beans 
into bis month, which he afterwards threw behind 
him. The spectres were believed to collect these 
beans. After having spoken certain words without 
looking around, he again washed his hands, made 
a noise with brass basins, and called out to the 
spectres nine times : “ be gone, you spectres of the 
house ! n This being done, he was allowed to look 
round, for the spectres ^ere rendered harmless. 
The days on which these rites were performed 
w«re^ considered unlucky, and the temples 
remained dosed daring that period. (Varro, ap. 
Ntm* p. 1$5; Fest. s.v. Fabam ; Ov. Fast. v. 

• h 
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419, &c. ; comp. Hartung, Die Reltg. der Rein, i, 
p. 55, &c.) [L. S.J £ 

LENAEUS (A yveuos), a surname of Dionysus* 
derived from Aijvis, the wine-press or the vintage. 
(Ilesych. s. v. ; Virg. Georg, ii. 4. 529; Diet, of 
Ant. s. v. Lenaea .) [L. S.] 

LENAEUS, a freedman of Pompey the Great, 
whence he is sometimes called Pompeius Lenaeus. 
lie was a native of Athens, possessed great know- 
ledge of natural history, and was acquainted with 
several languages, in consequence of which Pompey 
restored him to freedom. (Sueton. De ItJustr. 
Grammat. 2, 15; Plin. If. N. xxv. 2, 3.) He ac- 
companied his patron in nearly all his expeditions 
(Suet. /. c. 15), and by his command he translated 
into Latin the work of Mithridates on poisons. 
(Plin. 1. c., comp. xv. 30, 39, xxiv. 9, 41, xxv. 6, 
27, and Flench, lib. xiv. xv. xx. xxiii. xxvii.) 
After the death of Pompey and his sons, Ijenaeus 
maintained himself by keeping a school at Rome, 
in the Carinae, near the temple pf Telhis, the dis- 
trict in which the house of Pompey had been. This 
fact is a proof not only of his great attachment to 
the memory of his late master, but also of his not 
having made use of his friendship with Pompey for 
the purpose of enriching himself. His affection for 
Pompey also led him to write a very bitter satire 
against the historian Sallust, who had spoken of 
Pompey in an unjust and slanderous manner. 
Suetonius (/. c. 1 5) has preserved some of the op- 
probrious terms in which Lenaeus spoke of Sallust. 
(<). M. Muller, I list or. Krit. 1 hostel lung der 
Xachricht. rom Ix’ben , <$'c., dcs Sallust, p. 10; Dru- 
maun, G eseh. Roms, vol. iv. p. 556.) [L. S.] 

LK'NIUS. [Laknius.] 

LENT ITU LA, LICI'NIUS, called in some 
manuscripts of Cicero Dcnticu/a , was one of An- 
tony’s dissolute companions, who had been con- 
demned for gambling, but was restored by Antony 
to his former status. Dion Cassius falsely states 
that he was recalled from banishment by Antony ; 
but it would seem that infant ia was a consequence 
of being condemned for gambling, and that he was 
restored by Antony to his full rights as a citizen. 
(Cic. /V/jV. ii. 23; Abram, and Oaraton. ad loc. ; 
Dion Cass. xlv. 47.) 

J. K N T I D N ’ S, one of the leaders of the Clodian 
mob of slaves and gladiators in January, B. C. 57, 
when I*. Sex tins, tribune of the plebs, was assailed 
and left for dead in the temple of Castor in the 
forum. ( Cic. pro Do in. 33, pro Scst. 37.' r W.B.D.) 

LENTO, CAKSK'NN ITS, a follower of M. 
Antony ; and unless Cicero is speaking ironically, 
originally a stage player. (Phil. xi. 6.) Lento 
was one of Antony’s seven agrarian commissioners 
— soptemviratus (Cic. Phil. ii. 38, xii. 9, xiii. 12)— 
in h.c. 44, for apportioning the Campanian and 
Leon tine lands, whence Cicero terms him ‘‘divisor 
I taliae.” During the siege of Mutina in the spring 
of b. t:. 43, Lento was stationed in Etruria to 
watch the communications with Rome by the Via 
Cassia, which circumstance furnished one among 
Cicero’s various reasons for declining the legation 
to Antony in Cisalpine Gaul. (Phil. xii. 9, xtyjn 
2.) IW. B. D.J 

LENTULUS, the name of one of the haughtiest 
patrician families of the Cornelian Gens [GoKMS&ia 
GknsJ ; so that Cicero coins the words Appiettts 
and Lcntulitus to exprcsJLjlhe qualities of the high : 
patrician party (ad /a/oTiii. 7. 9 5). Whenwe 
find plebeians bearing the name >(a* a tribuneof 
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iheplcbs, Cic. pro Lege Manil. 19), they were no 
a doubt descendants of freedmen. The name was 
evidently derived from lens, like Cicero from cicer, 
& c. (Cic. ad Ait . i. 19. § 2; Plin. II. N. xviii. 
8 .) 

STEMMA LENTULORUM. 

1. L. Cornelius Lentulus, 

Senator b.c. 387- 

1 L.Com.lentul«g| 

Cos* b. c. 387* 

3. Ser. Com. Lentulus, 

Cos. b. o. 303. 

4. Tib. Com. Lentulus. 

5. L. Com. Lentulus, 

Cos. ». c. *75. 

I 


6. L. Com. Lentulus Cmudinus, 
Cos. b. c. *37. 

I 


7. P. Com. Lentulus 
Caudinus, Cos. 
b. c. *36. 

1 8 . L. rom. I^entulu. 9. P. Corn. L*ntuUi» 10, P ciud , |nu1? tU pr! 


Caudinus, Aed. 
Cur. b. c. *09. 

I 


Caudinus, 
. c. *04. 


Pr. 


11. Cn. Lorn. Len- 
tulus, Cos. 
b. c. *01. 

15. L. Com. Ian- 
tulus Lupus, 
Cos. b.c. 167. 


It. L. Com, Lentulus, 
('as. b. c. 199. 


16. P. Corn. Lentulus, 

Cos. i«. c. 16*. 

I 

17. P. Com. Lentulus. 

18. P. Com. Lentulus 

Sura, Cos. b. < • 
71. A Catilin- 
arian conspirator 
n.c. 63. Married 
Julia, mother of 
the triumvir, M. 
Antoni us. 

St C. Com. lentulus, 

, Triumvir Col. 
Deduc. b. c. 199. 

*3. Cn. Corn. Lentulus, 
Cos. b. c. 146. 

*7. Kerr. Com. Lentulus, 
Cur. Aed. b.c. *07. 


Caudinus, 
b.c. *14. 


14. Com. Lentulus, 
Pr. n. c. 134. 

13. Cn. Com. Lentu- 
lus, Cos. b.c. 97. 

*4. Cn. Com. Len- 
tulus Clodianus, 
Cos. h. c. 7*. 

I 

*3. Cn. Com. Len- 
tulus ClfxUanus, 
u. c. GO. 


I 


I 


19. F. Com. Len- 
tulus. 

*0. P. Corn. Len- 
tulus Spin- 
ther, Cos. 
h.c. 37. 

*1. P. Corn. Len- 
tulus Spin- 
ther. Pro- 
quaestor ».c. 

*6. L. Com. Len- 
tulus Crus, 
Cos. b. c. 49* 

31. L. Lentulus, 
B.c. 169* 


3*. Cn. Lentulus Vatia, 
b.c. 66. 

33. L Com. Len- 33. Lentulus Crusceltlo, 

tulus NUtr, B.c. 43. 

Flamm Mart is, 

B. c. 37. 

34. L. Com. Lmtulus, 

Pimm. Mart is. 


fcg. Senr.Com. Lentulus, 
Pr. h. r. 169. 

30. I*. Corn. lentulus, 
Pr. B.c. HO. 


29. P. Lorn. Len 

tulus. Lop at us 
b. c. 171. 


Imperial Period . 

36- Cn. Corn. Lentulus, 

Cos. ».c* 18. 

37. Cn. Com, Lentulus 36* L. Com. Lentulus, 
Augur, Cos. b. c. Cos. b. c. 3. 


39. Census ’Com. Lentulus 
Oaetulicus, Cos. b. c. 1. 


40. Counts l)om. Lentulus, 41 . Cn. Cornelius Lentultt 

Cos. a. tt. 13. Gaetulicus, Cos. a. o. *6. 

49. Census Com. Lentulus, 
a. u. 60. 

43* Lentulus, MtmQgrtptwr. 


For the Lentuli Marcellini, see Marcellus. 

1. L. Corn EM rs Lentulus, was the only 
senator who voted against buying off Brennus and 
hisGanls, a. a 387. (Liv. ix. 4.) 

2. L. Cornelius L. p. Lentulus, son of the 
last (Liv. 1. 1 .) , consul in B.C. 827. He commanded 
an army of observation against the Samnites just 
befbratHe second Samnite war, mtu 824. (Liv. 


viii. 22, 23.) He was legate in the Caudine cam* 
paign, five years after, and advised the consuls to 
accept the terms offered by the enemy. (Liv. ix. 
4.) Next year he was dictator, and he probably 
was the officer who avenged the disgrace of the 
Furculae Caudinae. This was indeed disputed 
(Liv. ix. 15) ; but his descendants at least claimed 
the honour for him, by assuming the agnomen of 
Caudinus. (See No. b\] 

3. Skrv. Cornelius Cn. p. Cn. n. Lentulus, 
consul in B. c. 303. (Liv. x. 1, Fasti Cap.) 

4. Tib. Cornelius Serv. f. Cn. n. Lentulus, 
son of the last. (See the next] 

5. L. Cornelius Tib. f. Skrv. n. Lentulus, 
son of tiie last, consul B. c. 275. (Fasti Cap.) 

6. L. Cornelius L. p. Tib. n* Lentulus 
Caudinus, son of the last. (Fasti Cap. a. u. 516.) 
He is the first who is expressly recorded with the 
agnomen Caudinus : but as the Fasti are mutilated, 
it may have been assumed by his father. He was 
curule aedile ( V aidant, Cornelii No. 1 8,Fapirii No. 
1); Pontifex Maximus (Liv. xxii. 10); and as 
consul in b.c. 237, he triumphed ovee the Ligu- 
rians. (Fasti Cup. f Kutrop. iii. 2.) He died B. c. 
213. (Liv. xxv. 2.) 

7. P. Cornelius L. f. Tib. n. Lentulus Cau- 
dinus, brother of the last, consul in li. c. 236. 
(Fasti, a. U. 517 ; Vaill. Cornelii , No. 19; Spiinh. 
Num. vol. ii. p. 220.) 

0. L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus Cau- 
dinus, son of No. 6, curule aedile in ac 209. 
(Liv. xxvii. 21.) 

9. 1*. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus Cau- 
dinus, brother of the last; with P. Scipio in 
Spain, B.c. 210 (Liv. xxvi. 48); praetor b.c. 204 
(Id. xxix. 38) ; one of the ten ambassadors sent 
to Philip of Maccdon in b. c. 1 LCi. (Id. xxxiii. 
35, 39). 

10. P. Cornelius P. f. L. n. Lentulus, 
son of No. 7, praetor in Sicily b. c. 214, and 
continued in his province for the two following 
years. (Liv. xxiv. 9, 10, 44, xxv. 3, xxvi. 1./ 
In u.c. 189 he was one of ten ambassadors sent 
into Asia after the submission of Antiochus. (Id. 
xxxvii. 55.) 

11. Cx. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus 
(Fasti Cup. a. u. 552); perhaps son of No. 8, since 
we find him designated as L. /. L. n . ; though, on 
the other hand, his pmenomen Cneius, and the ab- 
sence of the agnomen Caudinus, are opposed to this 
connection. He was quaestor in b. c. 212 ; curule •? 
aedile with ins brother (No. 12) in 204 ; consul in 
201 (Liv. xxv. 17, xxix. 11, xxx. 40, 44). He 
wished for the province of Africa, that he might 
conclude the war with Carthage ; but this deserved 
glory was reserved for Scipio by the senate. Len- 
tulus had the command of the fleet on the coast of 
Sicily, with orders to pass over to Africa if neces- 
sary. Scipio used to say, that but for Lentulus** 

I greediness he should have destroyed Carthago. 
(Liv. xxx. 40 — 44.) Cn. Leutulus was proconsul 
in Hither Spain in u. c. 199, and had an ovation 
| for his services. (Id. xxxi. 50, xxxiii. 27.) 

12. L. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus, bro- 
ther of the last (Vaill. Cornclii, No. 28), praetor in 
Sardinia b. c. 211 (Liv. xxv. 4], xxvi. 1), suc- 
ceeded Scipio os proconsul in Spain, when he » 
ntained for eleven years, and on his return waa 
only allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
consular rank. (Liv. xxviii. 38, xxix. 2, 11, 13, 
xxx. 41, xxxi. 20, 30.) During his absence in 
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Spain he was curule aedile with his brother Cneins 
[No. 11], though he had been already praetor. 
(Liv. xxix. 11.) This might be to further his 
designs upon the consulship, which he obtained 
the year after his return, b. c. 199; and the next 
year he was proconsul in Gaul. (Liv. xxxi. 49, 
xxxii. 1, 2, 8, 9.) lie is perhaps the Lentulus 
that was decemvir sacrorum in b. c. 213, and died 
in 173. (Id. xxv. 2, xlii. 10.) 

13. L. Cornel irs On. f. L. n. Lentulus 
Lupus, son of No. 1 1, nephew to the last (Eckhel, 
vol. ii. p. 302) ; curule aedile in B. c. 103 ; consul 
in 167 ; censor in 147. ( Titul . Terentii IJeaut. 
Fasti, a. u. 597, 606 ; Cie. Brut. 20 ; Val. Max. 
vi. 9. § 10.) 

14. Cornelius Lentulus was praetor in 
Sicily, and was defeated in the Servile war about 
B.C. 134. (Florus, iii. 19, 7.) 

15. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, consul in b. c. 
97. (Fasti ; Plin. //. A r . x. 2, xxx. 3(1); Cas- 
siod.) He was probably father by adoption of 
No. 24. 

16. P. Cornelius L. f. L. n. Lentulus, pro- 
bably son of No. 12. He was curule aedile with 
Scipio Nasica in b. c. 169: in their Circensian 
games they exhibited elephants and bears. (Liv. 
atliv. 18.) Next year he went with two others to j 
negotiate with Perseus of Macedon, but without 
effect. (Liv. xlv. 4.) He was consul sutfectus, 
with C..Homitius, in b. c. 162, the election of the 
former consuls being declared informal. (Fasti, 
A. U. 591 ; Cic. dc Nut. Denr. ii. 4, de Dirin. ii. 
35 ; Val. Max. i. 1. § 3.) He became princeps se- 
natus (Cic. Brut. 28, Dirin. in Caccil. 2 1 , dc Oral. 

i. 48), and must have lived to a good old age, since 
he was wounded in the contest with C. Gracchus 
in B. c. 121. (Cic. in Cat. iv. 6, Philipp. viii. 4.) 

17. P. Cornelius Lentulus, only known 
from Fasti, son of No. 1 6, and father of No. 1 8. 

18. P. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Lentulus, sur- 
named Sura, son of the last, the man of chief note 

•■in Catiline’s crew. (Cic. in Cat. iii. 5, iv. 6; A scon. 
ad Divin. 21.) He was quaestor to Sulla in B. 

81 (Plut. Cic. 17): before him and L. Triarius, 
Verres had to give an account of the monies he had 
received as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul. (Cic. in 
Verr. i. 14.) He was soon after himself called to 
account for the same matter, but was acquitted. 
It is said that he got his cognomen of Sura from 
his conduct on this occasion ; for when Sulla called 
him to account, he answered by scornfully putting 
out his leg, “like boys,” says Plutarch, “when 
they make a blunder in playing at ball.” (Cic. 

1 7.) Other persons, however, bad borne the name 
before, one perhaps of the Lentulus family. (Liv. 
xxii. 31; comp. Suet. Domit. 13; t)ion Cass. 
Ixviii. 9, 15.) In b. c. 75 he was praetor ; and 
Hortensius, pleading before such a judge, had no 
difficulty in procuring the acquittal of Terentius 
Varro, when accused of extortion. (Ascon. ad 
Divin. 7 ; Plut. Cic. 17 ; Acron. ad IJarut. Serm. 

ii. 1. 49.) In B. c. 71 he was consul. (Fasti, 
a. u. 682 ; Consulates in Veil. Pat. ii. 34 ; Dion 
Cass, ^pxvii. 30.) But in the next year he was 
ejected from the senate, with sixty-three others, 
for infamous life and manners. (Cell. v. 6 ; Plut. 
Uc. ; Dion Cass., &c. ; see No. 25.) It was this, 
probably, that led him to join Catiline and his 
crew, - From his distinguished birth and high 
rankt.be calculated on becoming chief of the con- 
spiracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline books was 
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applied by flattering haruspices to him. Three 
Cornelii were to rule Rome, and he was the thirds 
after Sulla and Cinna ; the twentieth year after 
the burning of the capitol, &c., was to be fatal to 
the city. (Cic. in Cat. iii. 4, iv. 1, 6; Sal. Cat. 
47.)* To gain power, and recover his place in 
the senate, he became praetor again in B.C. 63. 
(Sail. B. C. 17, 46, &c.) When Catiline left the 
city for Etruria, Lentulus was left as chief of the 
home conspirators, and his irresolution probably 
saved the city from being fired. (Sail. Cat. 32, 43 ; 
Cic. itTjCat. iii. 4, 7, iv. 6, Brut. 66, &c.; comp. Cb- 
theg us, 8.) For it was by his over-caution that the 
negotiation with the. ambassadors of the Allobroges 
was entered into: these unstable allies revealed the 
secret to the consul Cicero, who directed them to 
feign compliance with the conspirators’ wishes, and 
thus to obtain written documents which might be 
brought in evidence against them. The well-known 
sequel will be found under the life of Catiline 
[p. 632]. Lentulus was deposed from the praetor- 
ship ; given to be kept in libera custotlia by the 
aedile P. Lentulus Spinther (No. 20 ; comp. Cic. 
in Cat. iii. 6, iv. 3, p. Bed. ad Quir. 6 ; Sail. Cat . 
50, &c.) ; and was strangled in the Capitoline 
prison on the 5th of December. (Cic. pro Flacc. 
40, &c., Philipp, ii. 7 (8) ; Sail. Cat. 55, &c.) 
His step-son Antony pretended that Cicero refused 
to deliver up his corpse for burial. (Cic. Philipp. 

I. c . ; Plut Anton. 2.) Lentulus was slow in 
thought and speech, but this was disguised by the 
dignity of his person, the expressiveness and grace 
of his action, the sweetness and power of his voice. 
(Cic. Brut. 64.) His impudence was excessive, his 
morals infamous, so that there was nothing so bad 
but he dared say or do it ; but when danger showed 
itself he was slow and ‘irresolute. The former qua- 
lities made him join the gang of Catiline ; the latter 
were in great part the ruin of their cause. (Comp. 
de fra, iii. 38 ; Cic. pro Suit. 25.) 

19. P. Cornelius L. f. Lentulus, father of 

the next. 

20. P. Cornelius P. f. L. n. Lentulus, sur- 
narned Sfinther. (Fast. A. v. 696, cf. Goltx. A. v. 
698, Eckhel, vol. v. p. 182.) He received this nick- 
name from his resemblance to the actor Spinther, 
and it was remarked as curious, that his colleague 
in the consulship, Metellus Nepos, was like Pam- 
philus, another actor. (Plin. H. N. vii. 10; VaL 
Max. ix. 14. § 4.) Caesar commonly calls him by 
this name (B. C. 1, 15, &c.): not so Cicero ; but 
there could be no harm in it, for he used it on his 
coins when pro-practor in Spain, simply to distin- 
guish himself from the many of the same family 
(Eckhel, l. c.); and his son bore it after him. He 
was curule aedile in b. c. 63, the yeaifof Cicero’s 
consulship, and was entrusted with the care of the 
apprehended conspirator, P. Lent. Sura (No. 18). 

11 is games were long remembered for their splen- 
dour ; but his toga, edged with Tyrian purple, gave 
offence. (Sail. Cat. 47 ; Cic. de Off. ii. 16 ; Plin. 

II. N. ix. 63, xxxvi. 12, (7).) He was praetor in 
b. c. 60 : at the Apollinarian games he, for the first 
time, drew an awning over the theatre (carbtgina 
vela, Plin. Ii. N. xix. 6), and ornamented the 
scenes with silver. (VaL Max. ii. 4. $ 6.) By 
Caesar’s interest he obtained Hither Spain for his 

- — ■■■■ — ■ « i 

* That many fictitious oracles were current after 
the burning of the capitol is dear from Tacit Ann. 
vi. 12 ; comp. Sueton. Oct. 31. 
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- *iext ? year’e province, where he remained into part at Corfinium. When Cafesar invested the place, 
,of 58. (Caes. B. C. i. 2*2 ; Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. § 4, and Pompey refused to come ’‘to their relief, Len- 
&c.) tulus was allowed by the garrison to open negotia- 

He returned to become candidate for the consul- tions with Caesar. The general received him 
ship, when he was elected again, by Caesar’s sup- favourably, dismissed him with his friends, and 
port. (Caes. l.c.) But on the very day of his took the troops into his own service. (Caes. B. C. 
entering office, 1 Jan. b. c. 57, he moved for the i. 15 — 23.) Lentulus retired to Puteoli and pro- 
immediate recall of Cicero (Cic. in Bis. 15); brought bably joined Pompey in Greece not long after, 
over his colleague Metellus Nepos to the same (Cic. ad Ait. ix. 11, 13, 15.) He shared in the 
views ; and his services were gratefully acknow- presumption of his party, for we find him disputing 
ledged by Cicero. ( Pro Sext. 40, 69, Brut. 77, with Metellus, Scipio, and Domitius, who had the 
ad Alt. iii. 22. &c. ; and comp, the letters to Lentulus best right to succeed Caesar as pontifex maximus. 
himself, ad Fam. i. 1 — 9.) Now, therefore, not- (Caes. B. C. iii. 83.) After Pharsalia,he followed 


withstanding his obligations to Caesar, he had 
openly taken part with the aristocracy. Yet he 
opposed them in promoting Pompey’s appointment 
to the supreme superintendence of the corn market. 
His secret motive was to occupy Pompey at home, 
and thus prevent him from being charged with the 
office of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, the exiled king 
of Egypt ; for then he hoped that this would fall 
to his share, as proconsul of Cilicia. (Cic. ad Att. 
iv. 1, ad Fam. i. 1. § 7 ; Plut. Pomp. 49. For the 
life and fortunes of this king, see Ptolemaeub 
Auletrb). Lentulus obtained a decree in his 
favour ; and intended to depart at the close of his 
consulship. But in December, a statue of Jupiter 
on the Alban hill was struck by lightning : the 
Sibylline books were consulted, and an oracle found 
which forbade the restoration of a king of Egypt 
by armed force. Cato, who had just become 
tribune, was an enemy of Lentulus: he availed 
himself of this oracle (which had probably been 
forged to use against Pompey), and ordered the 
quindecemviri to read it publicly. (Fenestella, 
ap. Non. Alarce.ll. p. 385, ed. Lips. 1828.) The 
matter was then brought before the senate, and 
gave rise to long and intricate debates. The pre- 
tensions of Pompey were supported by several 
tribunes: Lentulus was backed by Hortensius 
and Lucullus. The high aristocratic party, led by 
Bibulus, leaned to a middle course, to send three j 
ambassadors to Egypt. Cicero was bound by j 
gratitude to Lentulus ; by fear of another exile to [ 
Pompey ; and seems to have taken little active j 
part in the matter. The proposition of Bibulus 
being rejected, the new consul, Marcellinus, ex- 
erted himself to procure the adjournment of the 
question sine die, and it rested till the year 55 
B. c., when Gabinius got a law passed, without the 
authority of the senate, entrusting the coveted 
office to Pompey. (See Cic. to Lentulus, ad Fam. 
i., ad Q. Fr. ii. 2 and 6 ; Plut. Pomp. 49 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxix. 15, 16). Lentulus remained as pro- 
consul in Cilicia from b.c. 56 till July, 53, though 
Cato proposed to recall him. We hear little of his 
doings. Ho was saluted Impcrator for a campaign 
in the Amanus, and Cicero warmly supported his 
claims to a triumph, which, however, he did not 
obtain 'till b. c. 51, when Cicero was himself in 
Cilicia. The orator praises his justice, but recom- 
mends him to make friends of the equites (publi- 
cam). (Cic. ad Fam. i. 5, &c., iii. 7, 3, pro Seat. 
69g, comp. Eckhe), vol. iv. p. 360, vol. v. p. 184.) 
That Cicero’s praise was deserved appears from 
the fact that lien tulus was obliged to sell his villa 
at Tusculum soon after. (Ad Att. vi. 1. 20.) 

In b. c. 49, when the civil wnrs began, Lentulus 
took part against Caesar, and had the command of 
10 cohorts in Pieenum. At the approach of the 
enemy, he fled and joined Domitius Ahenobarbus 


Pompey to Egypt, and got safe to Rhodes. (Ad 
Fam. xii. 14 ; comp. Caes. B. C. iii. 102.) Of his 
subsequent fate we are not informed. 

Lentulus Spinther owes his importance chiefly 
to his high birth and his connection with Cicero. 
He was a common-place sort of man, of tolerable 
honesty. As an orator, he made np, by pains and 
industry, for the gifts that had been denied him by 
nature. (Cic. Brut. 77 ) 

21. P. Cornelius P. f. P. n.$ Lentulus 
Spinther, son of the last. (Cic. ad Fam. i. 7, 
xii. 15, ad Q. Fr. ii. 3, &c.) He assumed the 
toga virilis in b. c. 57, and therefore was born in 
74. In the same year he was elected in the college 
of augurs, having been first received (by a sham 
adoption) into the Manlian gens ; because two of 
the same gens could not at once be in the college, 
and Faustus Sulla of the Cornelian was 
member. (Cic. pro Scat. 69; Dion Cass, xxxix. 
17; comp. Vaill. Cornel. No. 48 — 51, Eckhe], vol. 
v. p. 184, &c.) In 56, when Cato endeavoured to 
rccal his father from Cilicia, he appeared publicly 
in mourning. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 3, init.) He 
followed Pompey’s fortunes with his father, and 
was supposed to have gone to Alexandria after the 
murder of their chief — perhaps to intercede with 
Caesar. (Ad Att. xi. 13.) The dictator pardoned 
him, and he returned to Italy. In B. c. 45 he was 
divorced from his abandoned wife, Metella. (Ho-: 
rat. Serin, n. 3. 339 ; Cic. ad Att. xi. 15, 23, xii. 
52, xiii. 7.) Soon after we find him visiting 
Cicero, and in close connection with M. Brutus. 
After the murder of the dictator, he openly joined 
the conspirators. (Ad Att. xiii. 10, ad Fam. xii. 
14, 4; Plut. Caes. 67, &c.) The senate sent him 
as proquaestor to C. Trebonius, who held Asia as 
proconsul for the conspirators. When the latter 
was slain by Dolabella, Lentulus assumed the title 
of propraetor, and sent home a despatch containing 
an exaggerated account of his own services ; and he 
certainly was of use in supplying Cassius with 
money, and harassing Dolabella. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xii. 14, l£) When Brutus and Cassius took the 
field, he joined them, and coined money in their 
name, with the figure and title of Libertas. (See 
the annexed coin.) He served with Cassius against 



Rhodes ; with Brutus in Lycia. (App. Bi <7. iv. 
72, 82.) After Philippi, he escaped death, for his 
name appears with the augurs’ insignia on denariss 
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of Augustus, which proves that he was alive in 
B. c. 27, when Oct&vius assumed this name. 

22. C. Cornelius Lentulus, in Bi c. 199, one 
of the triumviri colon, deduc. (Liv. xxxii. 2.) 

23. Cn. Cornelius Lbntulus, consul with 
Mummius in b. c. 146. (Cic. adAtt. xiii. 33. § 3 ; 
Veil. Pat. i. 12. § 5, compared with the Fasti, a. v. 

607.) 

24. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clopianus 
(Cic. ad Att. i. 19. § 2 ; Gell. xviii. 4), a Claudius 
adopted into the Lentulus family — probably by No. 
IS. He was consul in b. u. 72, with L. Gellius. 
They brought forward several important laws; 
one, that all who had been presented with the 
freedom of the city by Pompey (after the Sertorian 
war) should be Roman citizens (Cic. pro Hath. 8, 
14 ; see Vol. I. p. 456); another, that persons absent 
in the provinces should not be indictable for capital 
offences. This was intended to protect Sthenius 
of Thermae in Sicily against the machinations of 
Verres ; and by the influence of this person it was 
frustrated. (Cic. »» Verr. ii. 34, 39, &c.) Len- 
tulus also passed a law to exact payment from those 
who had received grants of public land from Sulla. 
(Sail. ap. Gell. xviii. 4.) In the war with Spar- 
tacus both he and his colleague were defeated — but 
after their consulship. (Liv. Epit. 96; Plut. Crass. 
9, &c.) With the same colleague he held the j 
censorship in B. c. 70, and ejected 64 members 
from the senate for infamous life, among whom 
wertfifeefttulus Sura [See No. 18] and C. Antonius, 
afterwards Cicero's colleague in the consulship. 
Yet the majority of those expelled were acquitted 
by the courts, and restored (Cic. pro C limit. 42. in 
Verr. v. 7, pro FUtcc. 19 ; Gell. v. 6; Val. Max. 
v. 9. § 1.) They held a lustrum, in which the 
number of citizens was returned at 450,000 (Liv. 
Epit. 98 ; Ascon. ad Verr. Act. i. 18; comp. Plut. 
Pomp. 22.) The same officers served as Pompey ’s 
legates against the pirates in b. c. 67, 66 ; and Len- 
tulus supported the Manilian law, appointing 
Pompey to the command against Mithridates. 
(Appian, Mithr. 95; Cic. pro Ley. Mu nil. *23.) 
As an orator, he concealed his want of talent by 
great skill and art, and by a good voice. (Cic. 
Brut. 66.) 

25. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus, 
son of the last. In b. a 60, he was sent with Me- 
tellus Creticns and L. Flaccus, to check the appre- 
hended inroad of the Swiss into the province of 
Gaul; but their services were not required. (Cic. 
ad Ati. i. 19, 20.) 

26. L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. (Cic. ad 
Fam. viii. 4, init.) Who he was, and whence he 
derived his agnomen of Crus, is unknown. 

In b. c. 61, he appeared as the chief accuser of 
P. Clodius, for violating the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea ( Argum . ad Cic. in Clod., de Harusp. llesp. 
17). In 58 he was praetor, and Cicero calculated 
on his aid against Clodius (ad Q. Fr. i. 2, fm.) ; 
and he did attempt to rouse Pompey to protect the 
orator, but in vain (in Fison. 31). lie was not 
raised to the consular dignity till b. c. 50, when he 
obtained this post, with C. Marcellus M. f., as being 
a known enemy to Caesar (Caes. B. G. 8, 50) ; 
though in the year before, P. Dolabella had beaten 
him in the contest for a place among the xv. viri 

(Cic. ad Fam. viii. 4). In the year of his consul- 
ship, b. c. 49, the storm burst. Lentulus did all 
he could to excite his wavering party to take arms 
and meet Caesar: he called Cicero cowardly; 
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blamed him for seeking a 'triumph at such a time 
(ad Fam. vi. 21, xvi. 11) ; urged war at any price* 
in the hope, says Caesar (B. C. i. 4), of retrieving 
his ruined fortunes, and becoming another Sulla ; 
and Cicero seems to justify this accusation (ad Fam. 
vi. 6, ad Alt. xi. 6). It was mainly at Lentulus' 
instigation that the violent measures passed the 
senate early in the year, which gave the tribunes a 
pretence for flying to Caesar at Ravenna (Caes. 
B. C. i. 5 ; Plut. Caes. 33). He himself fled from 
the city at the approach of Caesar ; and Cicero 
saw him at Formiae in January 23rd, quite dispi- 
rited (ad Att. vii. 12). On the 27th, at Capua, 
Lentulus with others agreed to accept Caesar's 
offers (lb. 15). lie was summoned by Cassius the 
tribune to return to Rome, to bring the money from 
the sacred treasury, but did not go (16. 21, comp, 
viii. 11). Pompey had meantime, collected forces 
in Apulia, and ordered the consuls to join him there, 
leaving a garrison in Capua (ad Alt. viii. 12 a — 
d.). While Pompey was retiring on Brundisiuro, 
Balbus the younger was sent by Caesar to per- 
suade Lentulus to return to Rome, with offers of a 
province. The consul, instead, went with his col- 
league and some troops over to Illyria, though 
Cicero tried to detain him in Italy (ud Att. viii. 9, 
15, ix. 6); and, soon after, we hear of his raising 
two legions for Pompey in Asia (Caes. B. C. iii. 4). 
When both armies were encamped at Dyrrhachium, 
Balbus again attempted to seduce the consul, boldly 
entering Pompey’s camp ; but Lentulus asked too 
high a price (Veil. Pat. ii. 51 ; comp. Cic. ad Fam . 
x. 32) ; and probably, like others of his party, 
thought Caesar’s cause desperate (Caes. B. C. iii. 
82). After Pharsalia, he fled with Pompey ; but 
was refused admittance at Rhodes (Caes. B.C. iii. 
102 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 53.) With some others, he 
determined to make for Egypt, and arrived there 
the day after Pompey’s murder. He saw the 
funeral pyre on Mt. Casius, but landed, was ap- 
prehended by young Ptolemy’s ministers, and put 
to death in prison. (Caes. B. C. iii. 104 ; Val. 
Max. i. 8. § 9 ; Oros. vi. 15 ; Plut. Pomp. 80.) 
Notwithstanding his prodigality and selfishness, 
Cicero always regarded him with some favour, in 
memory of the part he had taken against Clodius 
(Brut. 77, de Harusp. Iiesp . 17). 

27. Serv. Cornelius Lentulus, curuleaedile 
in b. c. 207 ; military tribune in Spain, two years 
after (Liv. xxviii. 10, xxix. 2). 

28. Serv. Cornelius Serv. f. Lentulus, 
son of the last. In b. c. 171, he went with his 
brother Publius and three others on an embassy to 
Greece ( Liv. xlii. 37, 47, 49, 56 ). In 1 69, he 
was praetor in Sicily (Id. xliii. 1 5). 

29. P. Cornelius Serv. f. Lentulus. [See 
the last.J 

30. L. Cornelius Serv. f. Serv. n. Lrntu- 
l us, son of No. 28, praetor in b. c. 140 (Frontin. 
de Aquaed. 7). 

31. L. Lentulus, in b. c. 168 was one of three 

who carried home the despatches of the. consul 
Aemilius Paul] us, after the defeat of Perse u* (Liv. 
xiv. 1). # 

32. Cn. Lbntulus V ati a, mentionedby. Cicero, 
b. c. 56 (ad Q. Fr. ii. 3. § 6). 

33. L. Cornelius Lbntulus Niger, Aomen 

of Mars (Cic. ad Att. xii. 7, in Vatin. JO ; comp. 

Ascon. ad Cic. Scaur, sub fin.). At hie dedication 
by the augur L. Caesar, be gave a sumptuous din- 
ner (Macrob. Sat. ii. 9). In sue, 68, he stood foi 
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the consulship, though Caesar tried to put him 
•down by implicating him in an attempt on Pompey’s 
life 1 (Cic. in Vatin. 10 ; comp, ad Att. ii. 24). In 
57, he was one of the priests to whom was referred 
the question whether the site of Cicero’s house was 
consecrated ground (De Harusp. Resp. 6, comp. 
pro Dom. 49, 52). He is also mentioned as one 
of the judges in the case of P. Sextius, b. c. 56 
(in Vatin. 1. c., ad Q. Fr. ii. 3, 5). He died in 
the same year, much praised by Cicero {ad Att. iv. 
6 ). 

34. L. Cornelius L. p. Lbntulus, son of the 
last, and also flamen of Mars {ad Att. iv. 16, 9, 
xii. 7, ad Q. Fr. iii. 1, 15). He defended AI. 
Scaurua, in B. c. 54, when accused of extortion 
( A scon, ad Cic. Scaur, c. 1 ) : he accused Gabinius 
of high treason, about the atone time, but was sus- 
pected of collusion {ad Q. Fr. l.c ., ad Att. iv. 16, 
9). In the Philippics he is mentioned as a friend 
of Antony’s ; and he was appointed by the latter 
to a province, but made no use of the appointment, 
in B.c. 44 {Philipp, iii. 10). He struck coins as 
priest of Mars (Ultor), B. c. 20, to commemorate 
the recovery of the standards from the Parthians,by 
Augustus (Dion Cass. liv. 8 ; Vaill. Cornel. No. 38). 

35. Lbntulus Crubcellio, of unknown origin, 

was proscribed by the triumvirs in u. c. 43; he 
escaped, and joined Sext. Pompeiusin .Sicily, where 
his wife Sulpicia joined him, against the will of her 
mother Julia. (Val. Max. vi. 7. § 3 ; Appian, 
B. C. iv. 39.) [II. 0. L.] 

36. Cn. Cornelius L. f. Lbntulus, consul 
B. c. 18, with P. Lentulus Marcellinus. (Dion 
Cass. liv. 12.) 

37. Cft. Cornelius Cn. p. Lbntulus Augur, 
consul b. c. 14, with M. Licinius Crassus. He 
was a man of immense wcath, but. of a mean and 
pusillanimous spirit. H is wealth excited the avarice 
of Tiberius, who caused him so much fear that he 
at length put an end to his life, leaving his fortune 
to the emperor (Dion Cass. liv. 12 ; Senec. de 
Bene/, ii. 27 ; Suet. Tib. 49). This Cn. Lentulus, 
who is always spoken of as Augur, must not be 
confounded with Cn. Lentulus Gaetulicus [No. 
39], (See Lipsius, ad Tac. Ann. iv. 44.) The 
Augur Lentulus spoken of by Tacitus (Ann. iii. 
59) in a. d. 22, must, therefore, be the sume as the 
preceding. 

38. L. Cornelius L. p. Lentulus, consul 
B. c. 3, with M. Valerius Messallinus. (Index, 
ad Dion Cass. Iv. ; Suet. Galb. 4.) By some au- 
thorities he is called Cneius, but Lucius seems to 
be the correct praenomen (see Pighius, ad Ann.). 
He would seem to have been a brother of No. 36, 
and may possibly have been the same as No. 34, the 
son of L. Lentulus Niger [No. 33.]. 

39. Cossus Cornelius Cn. p. Lentulus Gae- 
TUlkJuh, son probably of No. 37, is sometimes 
called Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Cossus. The former, 
however, is more usual ; but as we find in coins 

both COS8V8 CN. P. LENTVLVR, and CN. LENTVLV8 

cosBVBf it would seem that he might be called in- 
differently either Cneius or Cossus (Pighius, vol. 
iiit p. 531). Cossus was originally a family name 
in th4 Cornelia gens, and was first assumed as a 
praenomen by this Lentulur. [Cossus.] 

Lentulus wns consul b. c. 1, with L. Calpnmius 
Prso, and in A. D. 6 was sent into Africa, where 
hd defeated the Oaetuli, who had invaded the king- 
dom nf Juba. In consequence of this success ho 
received the ’surname of Gaetulicus and the oma- 
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menta iriumphalia. (Dion Casa lv. 28 ; Veil. Put. 
ii. 116 ; Flor. iv. 12. $ 40 ; Oros. vi. 21 ; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 44. ) On the accession of Tiberias in A. j>. 
14, he accompanied Drusus, who was sent to quell 
the mutiny of the legions in Pannonia. The mu- 
tineers were especially incensed against Lentulus, 
because they thought that from his age and military 
glory he would judge their offences most severely ; 
and on one occasion he narrowly escaped death at 
their hands. Cn. Lentulus is again mentioned in 
a. d. 16 , in the debate in the senate respecting 
Libo, also in a. n. 22 in the debate respecting 
Silanus, and again in a. d. 24, when he was falsely 
accused of majestas, but Tiberius would not allow 
the charge to be prosecuted. He died a. j>. 25, at a 
very great age, leaving behind him an honourable 
reputation. He had endured poverty, says Tacitus, 
with patience, acquired a great fortune by honest 
means, and enjoyed it with moderation. (Tac. Awn. 
i. 27, ii. 32, iii. *68, iv. 29, 44 5 Dion Cass. lvii. 24.) 

40 . Cossus Cornelius Cossi f. Cn. n. Lkntu- 
lus, was consul a. d. 25, withM. Asinius Agrippa. 
According to the Fasti, he would appear to be a 
son of the preceding. (Tac. Ann . iv. 34 j Fasti 
Cons.) 

41. Cn. Cornelius Cossi f. Cn. n. Lentulus 
Gaetulicus, a son of No. 39, was consul a, b. 26, 
with C. Calvisius Sabin us. He afterwards had the 
command of the legions of Upper Germany for ten 
years, and was very popular among the troops, by 
the mildness of his punishments and lri,8 ; |Jprciful 
rule. He was also a favourite with the aftny in 
Lower Germany, which was commanded by L. 
Apron ins, bis father-in-law. His influence with 
the soldiers is said to have saved him on the fall of 
Sejanus, to whose son he had promised his daughter, 
lie was the only one of the relations and con- 
nections of Sejanus whom Tiberius did not put to 
death ; and Tacitus is disposed to believe the re- 
port, that Lentulus sent to the emperor to assure 
him of his allegiance, as long as lie was allowed to 
retain the command of the army, but intimating 
that he would raise the standard of revolt, if he 
were deprived of his province. Tiberius thought it 
more prudent to leave him alone ; but Oiligula, 
thinking his influence with the soldiers too dan- 
gerous, put him to death in a. n. 39, apparently 
without exciting any commotion. Lentulus was 
succeeded in the command of the army in Upper 
Germany by Gnlba, who was subsequently emperor, 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 116; Tac. Ann. iv. 42, 46, vi. 30 ; 
Dion Cass. lix. 22 ; Suet. Galb. 6, Claud. 9) 

Lentulus Gaetulicus was an historian and a poet. 
Of his historical writings, which are quoted by 
Suetonius (Caliy. 8), no fragments even are extant ; 
and of his poems we have only three lines, which 
appear to have belonged to an astronomical poem, 
and which are preserved by Probus in his scholia 
on Virgil’s Georgies (i. 227) : they are given by 
Meyer in the Anthologia Latina (Ep. 113), The 
poems of Lentulus seem to have been for the most 
part epigrams, and to have been distinguished by 
their lascivious character ( Mart. Praef. i. ; Plin. Ep. 
v. 3. $ 5 ; Sidon. Apoll. Ep. ii. 10, p. lip, Qtrtn. 
ix. p. 256). There ore nine epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, inscribed with the name of GaetaUeus, 
who is supposed by many modem writers to hfve 
been the .same as the Lentulus Gaetulicus imp* 
tioned above ; but on this point see fli BTU LKH X&. 

42. Cossus (.Cossi f.) Cor.nbliu8 Lentulus^ 
probably son of No. 40, was consul a. b. 60, mth> 
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the emperor Nerq. \Tmc. Ann. xiv. 20 ; Frontin. 

. Aquaed. 102.) 

43. Lkntcjlus, an actor in mimes, and also a 
writer, of mimeSjT which must have been of consi- 
derable celebrity, as they are referred to several 
times by subsequent writers. He is said to have 
been a man of high rank ; but his age is quite un- 
certain, except that he must have lived before the 
"end of the first century of the Christian aera. 
(Schol. ad Juv. Sat. viii. 187 ; Tertull. Apoloy. 
15, de Pallioy 4 ; Bothe, Doit. Lat. Scenic. Fruym. 
▼ol. ii. pp. 269, 270.) 

LEO or LEON (A«a5v). 1. Son of Eurycrates, 

14th king of the Agid line at Sparta. In 
his time "the Spartans were worsted in their 
war with Tegea. His son was Anaxnndrides, 
the contemporary of Croesus (Herod, i. 65 ; Paus. 

ili. 3. « 5). [A.H.C.] 

2. An Athenian, was sent out with ten ships, 
in b.c. 412, to act with the squadron under 
Diomedon, and we find the two commanders asso- 
ciated, both in naval operations and in political 
movements, down to the declaration of the Athe- 
nian army at Samos against the revolutiomuy 
government of the Four Hundred, b. c. 41 1 [Dio- 
msdon]. According to the common reading in 
Xenophon, Leon was one of the ten generals j 
appointed to supersede Alcibiades in b. c. 407, and, j 
as well as Erasinides, was with Conon when 
Callicratidas chased him into Mytilene (Xen. Hell. 
i. 5. &i6, 6* 16)- Xenophon, however, in two j 
other passages ( Hell. i. 6. §30,7. $ 2), omits Leon’s I 
name and mentions Lysias instead ; and Diodorus j 
has Lysania* ( an error probablv of the copyists, 
forL ysias) in his list of the generals, saying nothing 
of Leon, and afterwards speaks of Lysias as one of 
those who returned to Athens after the battle of 
Arginusae (Diod. xiii. 74, 101). Schneider, accord- 
ingly, would reject the name of Leon, from Xeno- 
phon substituting for it that pf Lysias, in Hell. i. 
5. $ 16, and that of Archestmtus, in I fell. i. 6*. § 
16 (see Palm, and Wess. <ul Diod. xiii. 74). But 
these alterations are unnecessary, if we adopt bishop 
Thirlwffll’s conjecture ( Greece , vol. iv. p. 110, note i 
2), that Leon was originally elected among the j 
ten, but that he fell into the hands of Callicratidas, 
in <me of the gallies which Conon sent out from 
Mytilene, and that Lysias was appointed to fill his 
place (comp. Xen. Hell. i. 6. §§ 19 — 21 ). [E. E.J 

3. A Spartan, one of the three leaders of the 
colony founded at Heracleia, in b. c. 426. (Thuc. 
iii. 92 ; Diod. xii. 59.) 

4. One of the three ambassadors sent from Sparta 
to dissuade the Athenians from the alliance with 
Argos, in b. c. 420. (Thuc. v. 44.) It seems 
doubtful whether we should identify him with the 
father of Antalcidas (Pint. Arta, j. 21), and again 
with the ephor iwtvvunos in the fourteenth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 418 (Xen. Hell. ii. 

3. $ 10), and also with the Leon who was sent 
out with Antisthenes, in b.c. 412, as imSdrys 
(whatever that may mean), and was appointed on 
the death of Pedaritus to succeed him in the com- 
mand. (Time. viii. 39, 61 ; comp. Arnold arid 
Goeller, ad toe.) The father of Pedaritus (Thuc. 
▼ML 28) was probably a different person, though 
Krueger thinks he was the same with the officer of 
Antisthenes and was appointed to succeed his son. 

%. A native of Salamis and a citizen of Athens, 
was put to death by the thirty tyrants, who or- 
dered Socrates, with four others, among whom was 
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Meletus, to bring him from Salamis, whither hir 
seems to have retired to escape the cruelty ‘and - 
rapacity of the new government, Socrates would 
not execute the command, which was, however, 
carried into effect by the remaining four. From 
the speech of Theramenes, in Xenophon, we learn 
that Leon was a man of worth and respectability 
(iicavds dv r}p), and chargeable with no crime ; and 
Andocides tells us that he was condemned without 
a trial. (Xen. Hell, ii, 3. $ 89 ; Plat. Apol. p. 32, 
c, d ; Stallb. ad loc. ; Lys. c. JSrut. p. 125, c. 
Ayorat. p. 133 ; Andoc. de Myst. §94.) 

6. An Athenian, was joined with Timagoras, in 
b. c. 367, as ambassador to the Persian court, 
where envoys also from Thebes, Sparta, and other 
Grecian states presented themselves at the same 
time. Pelopidas obtained for Thebes, from Arta- 
xerxes, all that he asked, and Leon protested in 
vain against the article in the royal decree which 
required the Athenians to lay up their ships. Ti- 
magoras, however, had gained the king's favour by 
taking part with the Thebans, and had studiously 
separated himself from his colleague during the 
embassy. For this conduct he was impeached by 
Leon on their return home, and put to death. 
(Xen. Hell. vii. 1. §§ 33, Ac. ; Dem. de Fa/.*. Ley. 
pp. 383, 400, ad fin. ; Plut. Delop. 30, Artaoe. 22 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 3, Ext. 2.) 

7. An Athenian of the Roman party, who, in 
b. e. 192, accused Apollodorus of fomenting a revolt 
from Rome to Antiochus, and caused him to be 
sent into exile. ( Liv. xxxv. 50.) We may perhaps 
identify him with Leon, son of Icesias, .who, in 
B.c. 189, supported before the Roman senate the 
prayer of the Aetolians for peace. (Liv. xxxviii. 

j 10 Polvb. xxii. 14.) [Damis, No. 2.J (». E.} 

LEO I., FLAW I US, Burnamed the GREAT, 
and Til RAX, emperor of Constantinople (a. D. 
457 — 474), was of barbarian origin, and was bom 
about a. d. 400, in the country of the Bessi, in 
Thrace, whence he received the surname of “ the 
Thracian.” At the death of the emperor Marcian 
(457) he was an obscure tribunue militum, and 
held the command of Selymbria. The powerful 
patrician, Aspar, despairing to seize the crown 
without creating a civil and religious war, which 
might have proved his downfall, resolved upon re- 
maining in power by proclaiming emperor a man 
whom he thought equally weak and obedient ; and 
he consequently contrived the election of Leo, who 
was recognised by the senate on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, 457. Leo was crowned by Anatolius, 
patriarch of Constantinople ; and this is the first 
instance of a Christian sovereign having received 
his crown from the hands of a priest, a ceremony 
which was afterwards adopted by all other Chris- 
tian princes, and from which the clergy, as Gibbon 
justly observes, have deduced the most formidable 
consequences. Shortly after Leo's accession, reli- 
gious troubles broke out in Egypt, which afforded 
the new emperor an opportunity of showing that 
he did not intend to be a tool of his minister. The 
Euty chians of Alexandria slew the orthodox bishop 
Proterius, and chose one of their own creed, Elu- 
rus, in his stead, who was protected by the Arian, 
Aspar, in spite of the emperor's authority. Left, 
however, did not give way, and in 460 he had 
Elurus deposed, and superseded by an orthodox 
bishop, to the great annoyanoe of Aspar. This 
minister, finding himself checked in many other 
instances by the man whom he had raised from the 
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dust, once had the impudence to reproach the em- 
,peror with faithless conduct towards his benefactor ; 
upon which Leo calmly replied, that no prince 
should be compelled to resign his own judgment 
and the interest of his subjects to the will of his 
servants* 

In 466 the Huns threatened at once the northern 
provinces of Persia and the Eastern empire. Hor- 
midac, one .of their chiefs, crossed the Danube on 
the ice, but Leo had assembled a sufficient force to 
check them. His general, Anthemius, afterwards 
emperor of Rome, defeated them at Sardica, and 
some time afterwards Anagastus routed them in 
another pitched battle. Their principal chief, Den- 
gizec, who was a son of Attila, was killed, and his 
head was sent to Constantinople, where it was ex- 
posed to the public. The Huns now sought for 
peace, and desisted from further hostilities. About 
this time also Leo made serious preparations for 
restoring peace to the western empire, where^the 
ambition of Ricimer and Genseric, the king of the 
Vandals in Africa, had caused interminable troubles 
and bloodshed. Ricimer entered with him into 
negotiations, which were not without beneficial 
effects for Italy, since they led to the election of 
Anthemius, mentioned above, as emperor of Rome ; 
but Genseric was rather obstinate, though he tried 
to avoid war bj r seeding back to Constantinople 
Eudoxia, the widow of the Western emperor, Va- 
lentinian III., and her daughter, Placidia, whom 
he had kept as captives during seven years. No 
sooner, however, was Anthemius proclaimed in 
Rome, than the two emperors concerted a joint 
attack upon Carthage, the deplorable issue of which 
is told in the life of Basiliscus, who had the chief 
command in this unfortunate expedition. The de- 
feat of Basil iscus gave Leo an opportunity of 
getting rid of Aspar and his three haughty sons, 
Ardaburius, Patrieius, and Ermenaric, for public 
opinion pointed out Aspar as the secret contriver 
of the failure *of the expedition; and the people, 
especially the orthodox, declared themselves against 
him in most violent languuge. In order to ex- 
asperate the people still more against the minister, 
Leo treacherously proposed to him to give his 
daughter, Ariadne, in marriage to Aspar's son, 
Patrieius, or Patriciolus. When the news of the 
intended marriage spread abroad, the, inhabitants 
of Constantinople rose in anus, and stormed the 
palace of Aspar, who escaped assassination by Hy- 
ing, with his sons, into the church of St. Kuphe- 
mia. They left it ou the promise of Leo that no 
harm should be done to them ; but they had scarcely 
arrived within the precincts of the imperial palace, 
when Trascalisseus rushed upon them with a band 
of the emperor's body guard, and assassinated 
Aspar and Ardaburius. This foul deed was per- 
petrated at the command of Leo, oil whose me- 
mory it is an indelible stain. Trasclaisseus, the 
stanch adherent of Leo, was rewarded with tiie 
hand of his daughter, Ariadne, adopted the Greek 
name of Zeno, and thus finally filled the imperial 
throne. , Aspar had still many friends among his 
fellow-belieVers, the ArianB, who, in revenge of his 
death, excited Ricimer to fresh intrigues in the 
West, and persuaded the Goths to invade Thrace. 
They came accordingly, and during two years the 
Tory environs of Constantinople were rendered un- 
safe. till they yielded to the superior skill of the 
Reman generals, and sued for peace. The end of 
Leo's reign, was thus disturbed by a calamity which 
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was the immediate consequence and the deserved 
punishment of the murder of Aspar, 'although the 
emperor suffered less from it than his innocent 
subjects. Feeling his strength decline, and having 
no %on, Leo chose im.47 3 his grandson Leo, the 
infant son of Zeno and Ariadne, his future suc- 
cessor, and proclaimed him Augustus. He died in 
less than a year afterwards, after a lohg and painful 
illness, in the month of January, 474, and was 
buried in the mausoleum of Constantine. 

Although Leo does not deserve the name of the 
Great, he was distinguished by remarkable talents 
and moral qualities ; his mind was .enlightened ; 
he was active, wise, and always knew how to 
attain his ends. Ilis piety was sincere ; he 
showed great respect to the clergy, and sincerely 
admired the famous Daniel Stylites, who passed 
his life on the top of a column in Constantinople. 
He is reproached with want of firmness in his con- 
duct towards Aspar and Basiliscus. Leo was illite- 
rate, but appreciated literature and science. On one 
occasion one of his courtiers reproached him with 
having given a pension to the philosopjp r Eulogius ; 
— k * Would God, M answered the emperor, that I 
had to pay no other people than scholars.” Theo- 
done the Ureat was educated at the court of Leo. 
The reign of this emperor is signalised by some ex- 
traordinary events. In 458 Antioch was destroyed 
by an earthquake ; in 465 a fire broke out in Con- 
stantinople, and destroyed the public and private 
buildings ou a space 1750 paces long, from east to 
west, and 500 wide from north to south. In 460 
inundations caused an immense loss of life and 
property in various parts of the empire ; and in 
57'J there was an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
which was not only felt in Constantinople, but all 
the historians agree that there were such showers 
of ashes that the roofs of the houses were covered 
with a coat three inches thick. Whether this is 
true or not is another question. 

The wife of Leo, V erina, was renowned for her 
virtues. He had a son by her who died young, 
and two daughters, Ariadne, married to Zeno, and 
Lcoutia, who married Marcian, the son o# Anthe- 
mius. (Cedren. p. 346, &c.; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 49, 
<kc. ; Theophan. p. 95, <kc. ; Suidas, s. v. Atwv and 
Zjvav.) [W. P-3 

LEO II., emperor, succeeded his grandfather, 
Leo L, in a. d. 474, at four years of age, and died 
in the same year, after having reigned under the 
guardianship of his mother, V erina, aud his father, 
Zeno, by whom lie was succeeded. [Vkrina; 
Zkno.J [W. P.] 

LEO III., FLA' VI US, surnamed ISAURUS, 
or the I saurian, emperor of Constantinople (a. O. 

1 18 — 741), and one of the most remarkable of the 
emperors of the East, was a native of Isauria, and 
the son of a respectable farmer, who settled in 
Thrace, taking his son with him. Young Conon, 
which was Leo's original name, obtained the place 
of n spatharius in the army of the emperor Justi- 
nian 11 . Rhinotmctus, and soon rose to eminence 
through his military talents. Anastasius II., who 
reigned from a. n. 7 1 3 — 716, gave him the supreme 
command in Asia, which he was still holding when 
Theodosius 111 . deposed that emperor, and sejppd 
the crown in January, 716 . Summoned to ac- 
knowledge Theodosius, the gallant general called 
him an usurper, and immediately took up aline ( 
against him, alleging that he would restore the de* 
posed Anastasius to the throne, but really intending ; 
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to make himself mat ter of the empire. 


^ Artabazes, 

the commander of the Armenian legions, supported 
Leo, who had besides many friends in the army. 
Leo wns then Holding the field against the Arabs, 
who Had laid siege to Armarium in Galatia. A/ter 
outfitting Muslima, the general of the Arab* he 
set out for Cappadocia, where he found the inha- 
bitants willing to submit to him, but was closely fol- 
lowed by Muslima. Leo would ere long have been 
pressed by two enemies, had he not anticipated the 
attack of the weaker of them, the emperor Theodosius, 
He accordingly left Cappadocia, and his rapid 
marches afforded him at once the double advantage 
of leaving the Arabs far behind him, while he daily 
mihb nearer to the imperial troops, who were far 
from being strong enough to resist him in the field. 
At Nicomedeia he was stopped by a son of Theo- 
dosius, who was defeated and taken prisoner. Leo 
now marched upon Constantinople ; and Theodo- 
sius, despairing of success, resigned his crown 
(March 718), and retired to a convent at Ephesus, 
where he lived peacefully during more than thirty 
years. Scarcely had Leo received the homage 
of the people, when the khalif Soliman appeared 
before Constantinople with a powerful army and a 
numerous fleet. He considered the trick played 
by Lso upon Aluslima at Armorium as a personal 
instHt, and now came to take revenge. This siege 
of Constantinople, the third by the Arabs, and one j 
of the most memorable of all, lasted just two years, 
from the 15th of August, 718, to the 15th of the 
same month in 720. Soliman died soon after its 
commencement, and was succeeded by the khalif j 
Omar, who swore by his beard that he would take j 
revenge upon Leo. But Leo sallied out from the 
Golden Horn with his galleys, the Greek fire con- 
sumed the Arabian ships, and the emperor returned 
laden with booty and captives. ^In two other * 
naval engagements the Arabs were beaten with ; 
still greater losses ; and in the beginning of August, 
720, their land forces were routed in a pitched 
battle, with a loss of 28,000 men. Unable to con- 
tinue the siege any' longer, the khalif raised it on i 
the 15tft of August, but only a small portion ol li is 
tleet — the third he had built for the conquest of i 
Constantinople — reached the harbours of Syria, the j 
er portion having been destroyed by a storm. 
So close was the 6iege, so enormous the prepara- 
tions of the Arabs, that even the splendid victories 
of Leo could not prevent the inhabitants of the 
provinces from thinking Constantinople was lost, 
since the very news of those victories could not 
reach them on account of the watchfulness of the 
besiegers. The whole empire was in consterna- 
tion, and even in the western kingdoms rumours 
were afloat that the khalif had ascended the throne 
v of the Byz&ntine emperors. Among those who 
believed these rumours was Sergiu*, governor of 
Sicily, who took measures to make himself inde- 
^ pendent, and to that effect proclaimed his lieute- 

^ nant, Basil, king of Sicily and Calabria. Basil 

* accepted the dignity, and adopted the name of 
Tiberius ; while Sergius took proper steps to secure 
the crown for himself in case of complete success. 
Meanwhile, however, Leo had bettered his con- 
djtfgn so much that he could despatch his general, 
PamuS, yitlf a few loyal veterans, to Sicily ; and 
through the exertions of this energetic man, the 
V„ rebellion ^vas soon quelled. Basil was taken 
prisoher .and lost his head ; but Sergius escaped to 
1 tbW.*Lombards in Italy. He was subsequently 
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' pardoned, and finally succeeded in obtaining again 
the same government in Italy, which he .intended 
to wrest from, the emperor. Another conspiracy 
that took place in consequence of the critical posi- 
tion of Leo, was that of the deposed emperor, 
Anastasius II. The plot was not discovered till 
721 , after the termination of the. siege of Constanti- 
nople, and Anastasius paid for his temerity with 
his head. 

In spite of his defeats before Constantinople, the 
khalif Omar continued the war, and in 726 took 
Caesareia in Cappadocia, and Neo-Caesareia in 
Pontus. Leo, however, had not only sufficient 
forces to make the Arabs feel that he was still 
more powerful than they', but his authority was so 
well established, that he undertook to carry out 
his favourite design, the abolition of the worship of 
images in the Catholic church. To this effect he 
issued a general edict, which is one of the most 
important acts of legislation in the Eastern empire, 
and perhaps in the whole Christian world. The 
question of the images was not only a matter of 
religion, but concerned as much the political state 
of the empire. The abuse of the images on one 
side, and the horror in which they were held by 
the numerous Mohammedans and Jews hi the East 
on the other, gave origin at last to the iconoclasts, 
or image- breakers. In declaring for them, Leo 
certainly intended to purify the Catholic creed; 
but there seems to be no doubt that by removing 
the images from the churches, he hoped to make 
the Jews and Mohammedans more favourably in- 
clined to the Christians and a Christia%govern- 
ment ; and although the adherents of images were 
very numerous, it cannot be doubted that they 
would have lost all power if Leo had succeeded in 
rallying the Iconoclasts, the Jews, the Moham- 
medans, and the numerous worshippers of fire in 
Asia,‘ k round the throne of an energetic and en- 
lightened emperor. Indeed it seems that the pro- 
tectors of the Iconoclasts in those' earlier times 
entertained some hope of making them the medium 
through which the unbelieving would be led to 
Christ, and the Eastern empire restored to its 
ancient splendour ; and this explains at once the 
religious and the political importaucc of the ques- 
tion. In the West the question of the images 
produced scarcely any effect upon the people, 
though more upon the Frankish clergy, and still 
more upon the conduct of the bishop of Rome, who, 
by declaring in favour of the Iconoclasts, would 
have been abandoned by the last of their followers. 
In short, the question of the images, like so many 
others connectedyvith the domestic history of the 
Byzantine empire, was at once religious and poli- 
tical ; and while, among the \nodern writers, Le 
Beau is but too often influenced by religious opi- 
nions, and Gibbon treats the history of that empire 
too much as a philosopher and. an orator, we are 
entitled to hope that time will bring us another 
historian who, starting from a mere historical and 
political point of viqw» will satisfactorily explain 
the overwhelming influence of religious contro- 
versies upon the social development of* the Eastern 
empire. 

The edict of Leo through which the images weed 
condemned caused a general revolution throughout . 
the whole empire, and was the immediate cause of 
the loss of Ravenna, Rome, and several other pot* 
sessions of the Greeks in Itfdy, which were token 
by the Lombards, and of the final separation of the 
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Latin from the Greek church. Germanus, patriarch 
•of Constantinople, Joannes Damascenus, and th 
violent Joannes Chrysorrhoas, in the East, and pop 
Gregory II. in the West, were the principal leaders 
of those who opposed that edict, either by words, 
writings, or deeds. The pope became so trou- 
blesome, that Paulus, exarch of Ravenna, was or- 
dered to make an expedition against Rome. Bu 
the ardour of the Romans, who were assisted by 
the Lombards of Spoleto an<\ Tuscia, and the: 
failure of a plot to assassinate the pope, compelled 
Paulus to return to Ravenna, where he had trouble 
enough to maintain his authority over the inhabitant* 
who worshipped images. In the East a rebellioi 
broke out in the Peloponnesus and the Cyclades, 
and the inhabitants besieged Constantinople by sea, 
but Leo compelled them to sail back and to submit 
to his government. A revolt in Constantinople 
was not so easily quelled, till, after much blood- 
shed, Leo felt himself strong enough to depose and 
luinish the patriarch Germanus, and to appoint the 
iconoclast Anastasius in his place (730). The ma- 
jority of the professors in the numerous schools and 
academics of Constantinople declared for the images, 
which enraged Leo so much, that it is said he gave 
orders to bum the library of St. Sophia, hoping 
thereby to prevent the doctors from strengthening 
their opinions by historical arguments. But this 
is decidedly an idle story, invented by some ig 
norant monk, and repeated by fanatics: the library, 
which contained 36,000 volumes, became probably 
the prey of some conflagration. Upon this Gregory 
Ilf., th©*successor of Gregory II., assembled in 
731 a council at Rome, by which the Iconoclasts 
were condemned ; and now the opposition against 
the emperor became so great as to induce him to 
send a powerful expedition against Italy, with a 
special command to reduce Ravenna (734). The 
expedition failed, and Ravenna and the exarchate 
fell into the hands of the Lombards, who, after 
having lost it and gained it again, kept it till 756, 
when king Aistulph was compelled by Pi pin of 
France to cede it to pope .Stephen IT., and ever 
since that province has continued to belong to the 
papal states. This check in Italy induced Leo to 
detach Greece, Illyria, and Macedonia from the 
spiritual authority of the popes, and to submit them 
to that of the patriarchs of Constantinople ; and 
this is the real, effective cause of the fatal division 
of the Latin and Greek churches (734). 

During the seven following years the history of 
Leo offers little more than the horrible details of a 
protracted war with the Arabs. The khalif lie- 
sham endeavoured to produce an effect upon the 
minds of the Syrians by supporting an adventurer, 
who pretended to be Tiberius, the son of Jus- 
tinianus II., and who was sent by the khalif to 
Jerusalem, where he made his entrance, in the 
dress of a Roman emperor. But this was a mere 
farce. Things were more serious when, in 739, the 
Arab general Soliman invaded the Roman terri- 
tories with an army of 90,000 men, who were 
divided into three separate bodies. The first en- 
tered Cappadocia, and ravaged it with fire and 
sword ; the second, commanded by Malck and 
Batak, penetrated into Phrygia ; and the third, 
under Soliman, covered the rear. Leo, though 
surprised, had assembled sufficient forces, and his 
general Acroninus defeated the second body in 
Phrygia in n pitched battle, in which Malek and 
Batak were both killed. Soliman withdrew in 
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haste into dyria. In October, 740, an awful earth- 
quake caused great calamities throughout the em- 
pire. In Constantinople many of the principal 
buildings were levelled to the ground ; the statues 
of Constantine the Great, Theodosius the Great, 
and Arcadius, were thrown from their pedestals ; 
and the wall along the Propontis, together with all 
its towers, fell at once into the sea. Thrace was 
covered with ruins. In Bithynia, Nicomedeia and 
Prenetus were thrown down, and of the entire town 
of Nicaea, only one building, a church, remained 
standing. In Egypt several towns disappeared, as 
it were, with all their inhabitants. On the 18th 
of June, 741, the emperor Leo died, after long 
sufferings, and was interred in the church of the 
Apostles : he was succeeded by his son Constan- 
tine V., surnamed Copronymus. 

Leo III., the founder of the Isaurian dynasty, 
may be charged with cruelty and obstinacy, and he 
had only received a soldier’s education ; but he 
was prudent, active, energetic, just, and decidedly 
the kind of king whom the corrupted ; Greeks re- 
quired. Moreover, ho acted upon principles, and 
never abandoned one of them during the whole 
course of his life. The orthodox writers have out- 
raged liis name because he protected the Icono- 
clasts, but we know too well the degree of impar- 
tiality which they can claim. (Thcophan. p. 327, 
&.c. ; Codren. p. 450, &c. ; Niccpb. p. 34, &c. ; 
Glyc., p. 1 110, &c. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 101, &c. ; Paul. 
Diacon., ]Jc (lest. ]jcmq. vi. 47, &c.) [W. P.] 

LEO IV. FLA'VIUS, surnamed CII A ZA'RUS, 
emperor of Constantinople (a. d. 775 — 780), be- 
longed to the Isaurian dynasty, and was the eldest 
son of the emperor Constantine V. Copronymus, 
whom he succeeded on the 14th of September, 775. 
lie was born on the 25th of January, 750, and 
received his surname Chazarus on account of his 
mother Irene, who was a Chazarian princess. Leo, 
being in weak health, had his infant son Constan- 
tine (VI.) crowned in the year after his accession, 
and his five brothers, Nicephorus Caesar, Christo- 
pliorus Caesar, Nicetas, Anthcmeus, and Eudoxas, 
took a sacred oath to acknowledge the young Au- 
gustus as their future master. This oath, however, 
they broke repeatedly, formed conspiracies, and 
were punished with mutilation and exile. After 
some fruitless attempts at recovering freedom and 
power, they finally disappeared from the world at 
Athens, which was their last place of exile. In 
777 Tcleric, king of the Bulgarians, fled to Con- 
stantinople, in coi^equence of some domestic com- 
motions, and was well received by Leo, although 
be lmd behaved very treacherously against Leo’s 
father. In 778 the Arabs invaded the empire. Leo 
sent against them an army of 1 00,000 men, coui- 
nanded by Lachano Draco, who routed them, after 
hey had gained various successes in Syria, in 
700: in this battle Othman, the son of the 
khalif Mahndi or Modi, lost his life. When the 
news of this victory arrived at Constantinople the 
emperor was no more among the living : his death 
took place on the 8th of September, 780. He 
vns succeeded by his infant son Constantine VI., 
who reigned under the guardianship of his mother 
Irene. Ijeo IV. was an honest man, much betteif 1 ' 
than his profligate father, but weak# in body and 
uind. (Theophan, p. 378, &c. ; Codren. p. 468, 
&c.; Const. Manass. p. 89 ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 118, 
&e.; Givens, 285, in the Paris editions.) [ W. P,} 
LEO V. FLA'VIUS ARME'NUS, empejpr o£ 
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Constantinople (a. d. 81 3 — 820), succeeded Mi- 
chael I. Rhangabe, on the 11th of July, 813: he 
was of noble Armenian descent, and the son of 
the celebrated Bardas Patricius. Leo enjoyed 
great renown as a skilful and intrepid general, and 
was highly esteemed by the emperor Nicephorus I 
(802 — 811), whom he rewarded, however, with 
treachery. He was punished with exile, from 
which he was recalled in 81 1 by his friend Michael 
I., who succeeded Nicephorus in that year. Mi- 
chael appointed him dux Orientis, and was served 
in the same way as his predecessor. The wife of 
Michael, Procopia, having obtained great influence 
over her husband, was the cause of a wide-spread 
disaffection of the army, and Leo availed himself 
of this circumstance to seize the crown. There 
is a story of an old woman at Constantinople, a 
prophetess, who predicted the speedy downfall of 
Michael and the elevation of Leo, who seems to 
have turned the superstition of the Greeks to his 
own advantage. While Leo carried on a successful 
war against the Arabs in Asia, the emperor fought 
with great disadvantage against Crum, king of the 
Bulgarians, who in 812 took Mesembrya, and 
threatened Constantinople. His defeats obliged 
Michael to recall Leo from Asia, and in the spring 
of 813 the emperor and Leo set out from Constan- 
tinople, at the head of one of the finest and most 
numerous armies that the Greeks had ever seen. 
Michael intended to harass the Bulgarians by 
manoeuvres, avoiding any decisive conflict. His 
wise delay was secretly approved of by Leo and 
his confederates, but they persuaded the army that 
the emperor was a coward, who followed the ad- 
vice of his wife rather than that of his generals, 
and the poor emperor was forsaken before he had 
any idea how and by whom. The Greeks met the 
Bulgarians in the environs of Adrianople ; but 
Michael, seeing the strong position of the enemy, 
declined again to risk a pitched battle. Now Leo 
and his friends urged him with all their might to 
attack Crum ; and the Greek soldiers showed such 
violent anger at being again disappointed in coming 
to close quarters with the barbarians, that on the 
22d of June the emperor gave orders for the attack. 
The conflict took a favourable turn for the Greeks, 
and every body prognosticated a complete victory, 
when Leo, with his Cappadocians and Armenians, 
suddenly took to flight, and caused a total rout of 
the imperial army. Michael saved himself within 
the walls of Adrianople, and in the evening Leo 
arrived with his troops. Nobodjr ventured to ac- 
quaint the emperor with the real cause of Leo's 
flight ; and the remnants of the army being too 
much disorganised to risk a second battle, he fol- 
lowed the council of the treacherous general, and 
withdrew to Constantinople. There Joannes Hex- 
abulus, the honest governor of the capital, mentioned 
to him his suspicions of Leo, but met with dis- 
belief, till Leo appeared with his troops under the 
walls of Constantinople, and made his entrance 
into the city, without meeting with any opposition. 
After the departure of Michael from Adrianople, 
the friends of Leo induced the soldiers to proclaim 
as emperor the gallant Armenian, instead of the 
coward who was still their master ; but Leo re- 
fused to accent the crown till, with feigned indig- 
nation, his friend and subsequent successor, Michael 
the B tarn merer, rushed upon him with his drawn 
sword^cijfog with the accents of rage, “ With this 
Sword- 1 will open the gates of Constantinople, or 
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plunge it into thy heart, if thou refusest any longer 
to comply with the just wishes of thy comrades." 
Upon this Leo threw off the mask, marched upon 
Constantinople, and seated himself on the throne, 
from which Michael descended without murmuring, 
and retired into a convent, where he lived during 
upwards of thirty years. 

No sooner was Leo crowned than Crum appeared 
before Constantinople. He burnt its suburbs, with 
all its magnificent buildings, withdrew to take 
Adrianople, and send its inhabitants into slavery, 
appeared again near the capital, and continued his 
devastations till Thrace was a desert. Having no 
army, Leo showed the greatest activity in forming 
one, and his efforts were already crowned with 
success, when Crum suddenly died in one of the 
gardens of Constantinople (81 4), and was succeeded 
by king Deucom. Now Leo sallied out. At Me- 
sembrya he brought the Bulgarians to a stand, nnd 
took bloody revenge for the calamities they had 
brought upon Greece: the barbarian army was 
annihilated. In 815 Deucom appeared again, and 
met with a similar fate, whereupon Leo invaded 
Bulgaria, defeated the barbarians wherever he met 
them, and ravaged the country in a manner still 
worse than the Bulgarians had done in Thrace. 
Such was the consternation of the barbarians, that 
Mortagon, the successor of Deucom, deemed him- 
self fortunate in obtaining a peace for thirty years ; 
and such was the impression made upon the minds 
of his unruly subjects by the fierce onsets of Leo, 
that they remained quiet during seventy-four years. 
Thus Leo crushed the hereditary and most dan- 
gerous enemy of the Byzantine empire. 

The empire now enjoyed peace, nnd Leo was 
active in restoring the happiness of his subjects. 
He protected the Iconoclasts, and showed himself 
a firm, though often cruel, opponent of the wor- 
shippers of images ; hence arose many conspiracies, 
which he quelled with ease. He reformed the 
whole system of administration. Before his reign 
all the civil and military offices were sold to the 
highest bidder ; he, on the contrary, gave them to 
the worthiest, and punished severely all those that 
were found guilty of peculation. He often presided 
in the courts of justice ; and woe to those judges 
who had acted unfairly or unjustly. In his punish- 
ments, however, he observed no just proportion ; 
decapitation, mutilation, or banishment, being as 
often inflicted for slight offences as for capital 
crimes. Pleasure was unknown to him, but that 
which arises from the satisfaction of having done 
one's duty. Day and night he was at work. Most of 
the provinces he visited, and his occasional visits had 
a still more beneficial effect, since he always arrived 
without being announced. His conduct towards the 
adorers of images, however, created him many 
enemies ; and at last his best friend became the 
cause of his ruin. Michael the Stammerer, though 
a staunch adherent of Leo, coqld not help blaming 
him for many actions ; and being no master of his 
sharp tongue, his wtods produced more effect than 
he intended. This annoyed Leo, who ordered 
Michael to inspect the troops in Asia, as the best 
means of getting rid of him at court. Michael re- 
fused to comply with the order, and was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the secret enemies of Leo, 
who persuaded him to enter into their plans. The 
honest Hexabulus was informed of the plot, and 
Michael was seized, tried, and sentenced to be burnt 
alive in a furnace. It was just Christmas ere 820, 
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and ho was to bo executed on the same day. Leo 
lfcft his palace to witness the execution, and the 
unhappy man, loaded with chains, was dragged 
along, when the empress besought her husband not 
to carry out his bloody verdict on that sacred day, 
but to wait till after Christmas. Leo, moved by 
her entreaties, ordered Michael to be taken back to 
his prison. On the following day the emperor and 
his whole court went in procession to church, and 
according to a custom established at the Byzantine 
court, the emperor himself began the sacred chant. 
This was the signal of his death. During the night 
the friends of Michael had resolved to risk every 
thing in order to 6ave his and their own lives ; and 
dressed in the garb of priests, with arms hid under 
their floating garments, they entered the church 
without creating any suspicion. At the moment 
they heard Leo's voice they rushed upon him. 
He escaped to the altar, and defended himself with 
the great cross ; but in vain — nobody came to his 
rescue. Exhausted by an heroic resistance, he saw 
one of his murderers, of gigantic stature, aim a fatal 
blow at him. * Have mercy ! ” cried the fainting 
emperor. * This is not the hour of mercy,” replied 
the giant, “ but the hour of revenge ! ” and with 
one blow he felled him to thojpground. Michael 
was now dragged from his prison, and, as Gibbon 
says, he was snatched from the fiery furnace to the 
sovereignty of an empire. Leo left four sons, the 
eldest of whom, Sarbatius or Svmbatius, was 
crowned as his father’s future successor shortly 
after the deposition of Michael Rhangabe. They 
were all castrated by order of Michael the Stam- 
merer, and confined in a convent. Sarbatius died 
in consequence of the operation. (Theoph. p. 4*24, 
&c. ; Theoph. Contin. p. 4 2d, &c. ; Cedren. p. 483, 
&c.; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 127, &c. ; Leo Gram, p.445, 
&c. ; Const. Manass. p. 94 ; Joel, p. 287 ; Glycas, 
p. 287, &c. ; Genesius, p. 2, &c.) f W. R] 
LEO VI., FLA' VI US, sumamed SA'PIENS 
and PHILO'SOPIIUS, emperor of Constantinople 
(a. d. 888 — 911), second son of Basil I., the 
Macedonian, by his second wife, Eudoxia, was 
bom in a. n. 865, and succeeded his father on the 
1st of March, 886, after having previously been 
created Augustus. A short time before the death 
of Basil, young Leo narrowly escaped the punish- 
ment of a parricide, a crime, however, of which he 
was not guilty, but of which he was accused by 
the minister, Santabaren, the knavish favourite of 
the emperor. As soon as Leo ascended the throne 
he prepared for revenge. He began by deposing 
the notorious patriarch Photius, who was the chief 
support of Santabaren ; and having got rid of that 
dangerous intriguer, he had the minister arrested, 
deprived him of his eyes, and banished him to one 
of the remotest comers of Asia Minor. The reign 
of Leo presents an uninterrupted scries of wars 
and - conspiracies. In 887 and 888 the Arabs in- 
vaded Asia Minor, landed in Italy and Sicily, and 
plundered Samos and other islands in the Archi- 
pelago: it was only in 891 that the emperor’s 
authority Was re-established in his Italian domi- 
nions. Stylianus, Leo’s father-in-law, and prime 
minister, gave occasion to a bloody war with the 
Bulgarians. At that period these people were no 
longer so barbarous as in former centuries, and 
they carried on a considerable trade with the 
Byzantine empire, having their principal factories 
at Thessalonica, where they enjoyed great privi- 
leges. These privileges Stylianus disregarded, and 
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exposed the Bulgarian merchants to vexations and 
ill-treatment. Thenee arose a war with the Bul- 
garian king, Simeon, who ravaged Macedonia, and 
routed the Greek army, commanded by Leo Catar 
calon and Theodosius, the latter of whom was 
killed in the action, to the great regret of the na- 
tion and the emperor. The credit of Stylianus 
ceased with the death of his daughter, the empress ; 
and his disgrace grieved him so much that he died 
of sorrow and disappointed ambition (894). Leo 
got rid of the Bulgarians by involving them, 
through intrigues, in a war with the Hungarians. 
The following years were rendered remarkable by 
several conspiracies. That of 895 proved nearly 
fatal to the emperor, but it was discovered in time, 
and quelled by one Somonas, who, in reward, was 
created patricius, and soon rose to great wealth 
and power. A few years afterwards Leo was 
attacked in a church during service by a ruffian, 
who felled him to the ground with a club ; but on 
this occasion also the emperor escaped, and the 
assassin met with the fate he deserved. The inac- 
tivity of Leo induced the Arabs and northern 
neighbours of the empire to attack it at their con- 
venience. The former once more invaded Sicily, 
and took Tauromenium ; and in 904 appeared with 
a numerous fleet in the harbour of Thessalonica. 
This splendid city, the second in wealth and popu- 
lation after Constantinople, was ill fortified and 
still worse garrisoned, so that in spite of the efforts 
of the inhabitants, the Arabs soon made them- 
selves master of it. They destroyed a great portion 
of it ; and after having plundered it during ten 
days, left the harbour with their fleet laden with 
booty and captives. The history of this conquest 
was described by Joannes Cameniata in his valu- 
able work. The Capture of Thessalonica (*H aAunrit 
ttjj QeaaaAoviuris ). [Cameniata.] About thi9 
time the last remains of the authority of the senate 
were finally abolished by a constitution of Leo. In 
9 1 0 Sainonas was sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment for having abused the confidence the emperors 
had never ceased to bestow upon him since he 
had crushed the conspiracy of 895. In 911 the 
Arabs defeated the Greek fleet off Samos. In this 
action the Greeks were commanded by Romanus 
Lecapenus, who became emperor during the mino- 
rity of Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus. Leo 
died in the same year, 911, either on the 11th of 
May or on the 1 1th of July, of a chronical dysen- 
tery. His successor was his infant son, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, ^hom he lmd by his fourth wife, 
Zoe ; and his younger brother, Alexander, who 
had nominally reigned with Leo since the death of 
theit father, Basil, but who, preferring luxury and 
idleness to business, had abandoned his share in 
the government to his elder brother Leo. Leo was 
married four times ; in consequence of which he 
was excluded from the communion with the faith- 
ful by the patriarch Nicolaus, as the Greek church 
only tolerated a second marriage : it censured a 
third, and it condemned a fourth as an atrocious 
sin. The first wife of Ifeo was Theophano, the 
daughter of Constantinus Martinacius ; the second 
Zoe, the widow of Theodoras Guniatzita, and the 
daughter of the minister Stylianus, who, pfter the 
marriage of Zoe, received from his sdlk-in-law the 
unusual title of basileopator, or father of the em- 
peror ; the third was Eudoxia, a woman of rare 
beauty; and the fourth was Zoe Carbonopsina, 
who survived her husband. 
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It is difficult to understand how the exalted 
name of Philosophus could be given to a man like 
Leo, and one would feel inclined to take it ironi- 
cally, were it not for the impudent flattery of the 
later Greeks. Gibbon, with a few striking words, 
gives the following character of this emperor : — 
“ The name of Leo VI. has been dignified with the 
title of philosopher ; and the union of the prince 
and the sage, of the active and speculative virtues, 
would indeed constitute the perfection of human 
nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this 
ideal excellence. Did he reduce his passions and 
appetites uuder the dominion of reason ? II is life 
was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society 
of his wives and concubines; and even the clemency 
which he showed, and the peace which he strove 
to preserve, must be imputed to the softness and 
indolence of his character. Did he subdue his 
prejudices, and those of his subjects? His mind 
was tinged with the loost puerile superstition ; the 
influence of the clergy, and the errors of the people, 
were consecrated by his laws ; and the oracles of 
Leo, which reveal in prophetic style the fates of 
the empire, are founded on the arts of astrology 
and divination. If we still inquire the reason of 
his sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the 
son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater part 
of his contemporaries in church and state ; that his 
education had been directed by the learned Pho- 
tius ; and that several books of profane and eccle- 
siastical science were composed by the pen, or in 
the name of the imperial philosopher.” 

In speaking of Leo’s literary merits, we must 
first say a few words of his legislation. 

In his time the Latin language had long since 
ceased to be the official language of the Eastern 
empire, and had gradually fallen into such disuse 
as to be only known to a few scholars, merchants, 
or navigators. The earlier laws being all written 
in Latin, opposed a serious obstacle to a fair and 
quick administration of justice ; and the emperor 
Basil I., the father of Leo, formed and partly 
executed the plan of issuing an authorised version 
of the Code and Digest. This plan was carried 
out by Leo, who was ably assisted by Sabathins, 
the commander of the imperial lifeguards. The 
new Greek version is known under the title of 
BatnAucol A iarafe/s, or shortly, Ba<nAncal ; in 
Latin, Basilica^ which means “ Imperial Constitu- 
tions,” or “ Laws.” It is divided into sixty books, 
subdivided into titles, and contains the whole of 
Justinian’s legislation, viz., the Institutes, the 
Digest, the Codex, and the Novel lae ; as also such 
constitutions as were issued by the successors of 
Justinian down to Leo VI. There arc, however, 
many laws of the Digest omitted in the Basilica, 
which contain, on the other hand, a considerable 
number of laws or extracts from ancient jurists 
which are not in the Digest. The Basilica like- 
wise. give many early constitutions which are not 
contained in Justinian’s Codex. They were after- 
wards revised by the son of Leo, Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus. Editions: — Hervct published a 
Latin translation of tliP books 28 — 30 , 43 — 48, 
Paris, 1557, fol. Cojacius, who made the Basilica 
a special subject of his studies, and published the 
criminal pa^>f them at Lyon, 1586, fol., estimated 
the translatron of Hervet but little, and accordingly 
published a revised edition under the title M Libri 
VIII. BturiAuttSr A mrd£«a»', id est, Imperialium 
Constitutionum in quibus contincntur totum Jus 
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Civile, a Constantino Porphyrogenito in LX. libros 
rcdactum, G. Iler veto interprete. Accessit Liber 
LX., Jncobo Cujiacio interprete. Cum Pracfatione 
D. Gothofredi,” Hanoviae, 1606, fol. Previous to 
this edition, Joannes Leunclavius published, with 
notes and commentary, “ LX. Libri BaoiAncolv, id 
est, Universi Juris Komani, &c., Ecloga sive Syn- 
opsis ; accessit Novellarum antclmc ineditarum 
Liber,” Basel, 1575, fol. All these aro incomplete 
editions of Latin versions. The Greek text, with 
a revised Latin version, of 36 complete, 6 incom- 
plete books, and fragments of the remaining 18 
books, was first published by Fabrot, Paris, 1647, 
7 vols. fol. Four of the deficient books, viz. 49 — 
52, were afterwards discovered in MS., and pub- 
lished, with a Latin version by G. O. lteitz, by the 
Dutch jurist Meermann, in the 5th vol. of his 
Nov. Thesaur. Juris Civ. et Can. A separate re- 
print of these four books was published in London 
1 7 65, fol., as a supplement to Fabrot’s edition. As 
long ago as 1830 the brothers Heimbach, in Ger- 
many, began a new critical edition of the whole 
collection, of which the first volume appeared |in 
1 833, but which is not yet finished. The law of 

the Basilica is bv no means a mere matter of anti- 
* 

quity : it is the groundwork of the legislation of 
the modern Greeks in Turkey as well ns in the 
kingdom of Greece, and also that of the legislation 
of the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
and a closer investigation of the laws of Russia 
would perhaps trace the influence of the Basilica 
upon the history of the civilisation of that country 
also. (Montreuil, Jfistoire du Droit Byzanlin ; 
C. W. E. Heimbach, De Busilicorum (Jriyttu\ Leip- 
zig, 1825, 8vo. ; llaubold, Manuale BasUicorum , 
Leipzig, 1819, 4to.) 

The principal works written, or supposed to be 
written, by the emperor Leo VI. are: — 

1. Twit tv troKtuois tcuctikuv crvmo/xos rrapa- 
5otm, commonly called “ Tactica,” an essay on the 
art of warfare in the author's time, which is cele- 
brated in military history. Leo perused freely the 
j works of earlier writers on the subject, but it would 
j be unjust to charge him with plagiarism : there is 
I a great deal of his own in the work, especially on 
! the policy to be observed in warfare, but it betrays 
| no genius. The editio princeps, but only in a 
Latin version, is by Joannes Checus (John Choke), 
of Cambridge, and was published at Basel, 1554, 
12mo. : it is dedicated to king Henry VIII., and 
was consequently composed previously to the death 
I of that king, in 1547. The Greek text, together 
[ with the translation of Choke, revised by Jo. 
Meursius, was first published at Leyden, 1612, 
4to. ; the same in the 6th vol. of Meursii Opera, 
edited by Lami, Florence, 1745, fol.; the same, 
together with Aelian's Tactica, Leyden, 1613, 4to. 
The importance of the work caused it to be trans- 
lated into several modern languages. The best 
version is the one in French, entitled, “ Institutions 
Militaircs de l’Empereur L6on le Philosophe, 
traduites du Grec par M. Joly de Mezeray,” 
Paris, 1771, 2 vols. 8vo., with engravings. The 
best German translation is entitled ** Kaiser 
I^eo’s des Philosophen Strategic und Taktik, 
ubersetzt von einem MS. in der Kaiserlichen 
Bibliothek zu Wien bei J. W. von Bourscheid,” 
Vienna, 1771 — 1781, 5 vols. 8vo. with notes and 
engravings. The notes are very good, but th* 
version resembles much more the French trans- 
lation by Mezeray than the Greek text. 
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2. Navjuaxixd. Some passages extracted from 
the Tactica, and given by Fabricius, led to th< 
supposition that they are quotations from, and con 
sequently fragments of, a separate work of Leo or 
naval warfare. 

3. XVII. Oracula, written in Greek iambic 
verses, and accompanied by marginal drawings, on 
the fate of the future emperors and patriarchs o 
Constantinople, showing the superstition of Leo i 
he believed in his divination, and that of the people 
if they had faith in the absurd predictions. The 
17th Oracle, on the Restoration of Constantinople, 
was published in Greek and Latin by Joan. Leun- 
clavius ad Calcem Const. Manassae, Basel, 1573, 
8vo. Janus llntgersius edited the other sixteen, 
with a Latin version by Georg. Dousa, Leyden, 
1618, 4to. Other editions: ** Espositione delli 
Oracoli di Leone imperatore,” by T. Patricius, 
llrixen, 15.96; by Petrus Lambecius, with a re- 
vised text from an Amsterdam Codex, with notes 
and a new translation, Paris, 1 655, fol. ad Calcem 
Codini. A German translation by John and Theo- 
dore de Bry appeared in “ Vita, Ac. Muhammedis,” 
quoted above ; and a Latin one by the same trans- 
lators, Frankfort, 1597, 4 to. ; the same year in 
which the German version wa^ published. It is 
doubtful whether Leo is or not the author of the 
Oracles. Fabricius gives a learned disquisition on 
the subject. 

4. Omtioncs XXXIII ., mostly on theological 
subjects. One of them appeared in a Latin version 
by F. Metius, in Baronins, Annalcs ; nine others 
by Gretserus, in the 1 4th vol. of his Opera , Ingol- 
stadt, 1 600, 4to. ; three others, together with seven 
of those published by Gretserus, by Combefis, in 
the first vol. of his Iliblioth. 1*1*. Graeco- Ijtt. 
A talar. Nor., Paris, 1648, fol. ; Oratio de Sto. 
Nicola, Greek and Latin, by Petrus Possinns, Tou- 
louse, 1654, 4to. ; Oratio de Sto. Chrysnstomo, 
restored from the life of that father by Georgius 
Alexandrinus, in the 8th vol. of the Savilian ed. 
of St. Chrysostomus, Antwerp, 1614, fol. ; some 
others in Combefis, BdtHoth. Coveionatoria , in the 
Iliblioth. Patrum Luydnn., and dispersed in other 
works : Isonis Imp. IlomUia. nunc primttm rulyata 
Graece el lAttine , rjusdcinque. <pia Photiana ext, Con- 
fntntio , a Scipione Maflfei, Padua, 1751, 8vo. 

5. Episto/a ad Otnarmn Saracen um de. Fidci 
Christumae Veritate et Saruccnorutn Errorihus, , in 
Latin, Lyon, 1509, by Champerius, who translated 
a Chaldaean version of the Greek original, which 
seems to be lost ; the same in the different iliblioth. 
Patrum , and separately by Professor Schwarz, in 
the Program of the University of Leipzig, of the 
year 1786. 

6. Canlicnm Compunetionis ex Afeditalione e,r- 
Judicii , Greek and Latin, by Jac. Pontanus, 

I^olstadt, 1 603, 4to. ; and in the various Ilibli- 
oth . Pair. 

7. Carmen iamtneum de misero Gracciac Statu, 
with a Latin version by F. Lucidus, edited by 
Leo Allatiua in his “ De Consensu utriusque Ec- 
clesiae." 

8. XXI f. Versus lietfogradi (K apvtKol), pub- 
lished by Leo Allatiua in Excerpt. Grace. Rhcior., 
Home, 1641, 8vo. Different hymns of Leo are 
extant in MS. in various libraries. 

9. ‘H yeyovvia diarurrauns irapd roO 0 a<rt\im 

A etSrros roO "Xotpov, Struts tx ov(Tl ol bfxSvoi 

T&r 'EteuAijcriciv, r&r throKtipiroty t£ Tlarptdpxp 
Kotvaravri yovtdMtts, Dixpositio facta per Impcra • 
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torem Leonem Sapicntem quem ordtnem habeant 
throni Ecclesiarum Patriarchae Constanlinopolitano 
subjectarum, Greek and Latin, by J. Leunclavius, 
in Jus Graeco- Itomanum ; by Jac. Goar, ad calcem 
Codini, Paris, 1648, fol. 

10. Els rd M oyojuepiov. In Spectaculum Unius 
Dei, an epigram of little value, with notes by Bro- 
daeus and Opsopaeus, in Epigram. Libri VII., ed. 
Wcchel, Frankfort, 1600. Among other produc- 
tions ascribed to Leo, and of which the reader will 
find an account in the sources cited below, we 
mention only two books on falconry, extant in 
MS. in a Munich MS., which seems to be different 
from a Turin MS. entitled 'OpreoaotpaniKSv, since 
the first treats on falconry exclusively, and the 
latter on various birds, though on falcons more than 
others: the first may be an extract of the second. 
(Zonar. vol. ii. p. 174, &c. ; Cedren. p. 591, &c. ; 
Joel, p. 179; Manass. p. I08,&c. ; Glycas, p.296, 
Ac. ; Genes, p. 61, &c. ; Codin. p. 63, &c. ; Fabric, 
Rib/. Grace, vol. vii. p. 693, &c. ; Ilamberger. 
Nachriehten von Gclehrten Manncrn ; Cave, Ilist. 
Lit. ; Hankius, Script. Byzant. ; Oudin, Com- 
ment. de SS. Eccl., vol. ii. p. 394, &c.) [W. P.] 

LEO, or LEON (A icon), Greek writers. 1. 
Aoademicus, called by Justin the historian and 
Suidas Leonides (AcvvIStis), was apparently a 
native of Ileracleia in Pontus, and a disciple of 
Plato. lie was one ofthe conspirators who, with their 
leader, Chion, in the reign of Ochus, king of Persia, 
B. c. 353, or, according to Orelli, b. c. 351, assassi- 
nated Clearchus, tyrant of Ileracleia. [Chion, 
Clbarcups.] The greater part of the conspirators 
were killed on the spot by the tyrant's guards ; 
others were afterwards taken and put to a cruel 
death ; but which fate befel Leo is not mentioned. 
Nicias of Nicaea (apud Athen.xi. p.506, ed. Casau- 
bon), and Favorinus (Diog. Laert. iii. 37) ascribed to 
a certain Leo the Academic the dialogue Afcyon 
(*AAkuwu), which was, in the time of Athenaens, by 
some ascribed to Plato ; and_has in «nodern times 
been printed among the works of Lucian, by whom 
it was certainly not written ; and from the general 
character of whose writings the subject (the power 
of God displayed in his works) is altogether alien. 
Fabricius identifies the author of the Dialogue 
with the accomplice of Chion ; but we know not 
on what ground. (Memnon, apud Phot. Bib/, cod. 
224, sub init. ; Justin, xvi. 5 ; Suidas, s. r. Khi- 
apxos; A then. I. c. ; Diog. Laert. /.<*.; Lucian, 
Opera , vol. i. p. 128, ed. Bipont ; Fabric. Dibl. 
Gr. vol. iii. pp. 100, 173, 178.) 

2. Of Aihius (’Axpi’y), or Aciiiudia (now 
Okhrida in Albania), was so called because he held 
the dignity of archbishop of the Greek church among 
the Bulgarians ; and the seat of the archbishopric 
was commonly fixed at Achris. He joined about 
a. n. 1 053 with Michael Cerularius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in writing a very bitter letter 
against the pope, which they sent to Joannes, 
archbishop of Trani in Apulia, to be distributed 
among the members of the Latin church, prelates, 
monks, and laity. A translation of this letter is 
given by Baronius. ( Annul , . Eecles. ad Ann. 1053, 
xxii. &c.) The pope, Leo IX., replied in a long 
letter, which is given in the Concilia , vol. ix. col. 
949,&c.,ed. Labbe ; vol. vi. col. 9*27, ed. Hardouin ; 
vol. xix. col. 635, ed. Mansi ; and the. following 
/car both Cerularius and Leo of Achris were ex- 
communicated by cardinal Humbert, the papal 
egate. (Baronius, ad Ann. 1054, xxv.) Leo 

3 n 3 
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wrote many other letters, which are extant in MS. 
in various European libraries, and are cited by 
Allatius in his De Consensu Eccles. Orient, et Occi- 
dent. ; by Beveridge in his Codex Canonum ; by 
Alexis Aristenus in his Synopsis Episiolamm 
Canoniciirum ; and by Nic. Comnenus Papadopoli 
in his Praenotiones Mystagoyieae. (Fabric, liibl. 
Gr. vol. vii. p. 715; Cave, Hist. Lilt. vol. ii. p. 
138, ed. Oxon, 1740; Oudin, De Scriptorib. et 
Scriptis Eccles. vol. ii. col. 603.) 

3. Akgyptius, or the Egyptian. The early 
Christian writers, in their controversy with the 
heathens, refer not unfrequcntly to a Leo or 
Leon as having admitted that the deities of the 
antient gentile world had been originally men, 
agreeing in this respect with Evemerus [Evkme- 
rus], with whom he was contemporary, or perhaps 
rather earlier. Augustin (De Consensu Evangel. 
L 33, and De Cio. Dei , viii. 5), who is most ex- 
plicit in his notice of him, says he was an Egyptian 
priest of high rank, “magnus antistes," and ex- 
pounded the popular mythology to Alexander the 
Great, in a manner which, though differing from 
those rationalistic explanations received in Greece, 
accorded with them in making the gods (including 
even the dii majorum gentium) to have been 
originally men. Augustin refers to an account of 
the statements of Leo contained in a letter of Alex- i 
auder to his mother. It is to be observed, that ! 
although Leon was high in his priestly rank at the 1 
time when Alexander was in Egypt (n. c. 332 — ! 
331), his name is Greek ; and Arnobius (Adv. 
Gentesy iv. 29) calls him Leo Pellaeus, Leo of Pella, 
an epithet which Fabricius does not satisfactorily 
explain. Worth (A Tot. ad Tatian. p. 96, ed. Ox- 
ford, 1700) would identify our Leo with Leo of 
Lampsacus, the husband of Themistaor Themisto, 
the female Epicurean (Diog. Laert. x. 5. 25). But 
the husband of Themista was more correctly called 
Leonteus, while the Egyptian is never called by 
any other nogie than Leo. Arnobius speaks in 
such a way as to lead us to think that in his 
daj’s the writings of Leon on the human origin 
of |$ie gods were extant and accessible ; but it 
is possible that he refers, like Augustin, to Alex- 
ander's letter. The reference. to Leon in Clemens 
Alexandrinus is not more explicit. (Stromata, i. 21. 

§ 106. p. 139, ed. Sylburg. p. 382, ed. Pott. vol. ii. 
p. 75, ed. Klotz, 12mo. Lipsiae, 1831.) But Tatian 's 
distinct mention of the ’TwopmiyxiTa, or Commenta- 
ries of Leo, show's that his system had been com- 
mitted to writing by himself ; and Tertullian (De Co- 
rona, c.7) directs his readers to “ unrol the writings 
of Leo the Egyptian." Hyginus (Pocticon Astrono- 
micon , c. 20) refers to Leon in terms which seem 
to intimate that he wrote a history of Egypt, “ Qui 
res Aegyptiacus scripsit ; " and the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 262) gives a reference 
here to what Leon had said respecting the antiquity 
of the Egyptians, “ in the first ( of the bofiks or 
letters ?) to his mother." But we suspect the last 
reference is to the statements of Leon already 
mentioned, as given by Alexander the Great in 
his letter to his mother ; and perhaps the reference 
of Hyginus is to the same document, for the sub- 
ject of it belongs to the mythic period of history. 

( Fabric. BiU, Grace. voL vii. pp. 713, 719, vol. xi. 
p. 664; Voss. De Hist. Grace, lib. iii. p. 179, ed. 
Amsterdam, 1699.) 

_ 4. Of Alahanda, in Cana, a rhetorical and 
historical writer of uncertain date. He wrote the I 
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following works, now lost : 1 . Kapuc&v & t6\ia 8', 
De rebus Cariae Libri (jualuor ; 2. Avniand iv 
fiiGAlots De rebus Lyciae , Libri duo ; 3. 'O lepds 
ir6\tpos 4>wk « up teal Boaorwv, Bellum Sacrum inter 
Phocenses et Doeotos ; 4. Tixvy, Ars (sc. Rheto- 
rica) ; and 5. TIcpl ardtretov, De Statibus, or De 
Seditionibus. In Villoison's edition of Eudocia 
the last two works are mentioned as one, the title 
of which is Tex v V oratretov, Ars de Statibus. 

If the above list of the works of Leo be correct, we 
may conjecture that he lived not far from the time 
of Alexander the Great, that is, after the close of 
the Sacred War, of which he wrote the history ; 
and before the local* history of Caria and Lycia 
had lost its interest by the absorption of those pro- 
vinces in the Syrian and Pergamenian kingdoms, 
and subsequently in the Roman empire. It is to 
be observed, however, that the authority of the 
Sacred IVar and of the work De Statibus is doubt- 
ful, as Suidas and Eudocia enumerate works under 
those titles among those of Leo of Byzantium. 
[No. 7.] Vossius supposes that either Leo of 
Alabanda or Leo of Byzantium is the writer re- 
ferred to by Hyginus (Astron. Poetic, c. 20), as 
having written a work on the history of Egypt. 
[See No. 3.] (Suidas, s. r. Aitov 'AKaGavbtvs ; 
Eudocia, Violctum , s. v. Aitov 'AKaGavbtvs ; Fabric. 
liibl. Grace, vol. vi. p. 122, vol. vii. p. 713 ; Voss. 
de Hist. Grace. Lib. iii. p. 179.) 

5. A sinus (’A trivos). [No. 15.] 

6. Of Bulgaria. [See No. 2.] 

7. Of Byzantium, a rhetorician and historical 
writer of the age of Philip, and perhaps of Alex- 
ander the Great. Philostratus savs he was a dis- 
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ciple of Plato ; but according to Suidas and Eudocia 
some statements made him the disciple of Aristotle; 
and both Suidas and Eudocia call him a Peripa- 
| tetic. lie appears to have occupied a leading 
position in the Byzantine commonwealth at the 
time it was attacked by Philip of Macedon. Ac- 
cording to Hesychius of Miletus, be was strategos or 
general of the Byzantines. Philostratus has recorded 
a curious anecdote in reference to this invasion. Leo 
sent to demand of Philip the reason of the inva- 
sion ; and when Philip replied that the beauty of 
the city had made him fall in love with it, and 
that he came as a suitor, Leo retorted, that weapons 
of war were not the usual instruments employed 
by lovers. The city was almost taken by Philip; 
but the obstinate resistance of the citizens, and the 
arrival of succours from Athens, under Chares 
(». c. 340), and subsequently under Phocion, com- 
pelled him to withdraw. Leo was sent as ambas- 
sador to Athens, whether during the siege or at 
some other time is not clear ; and an anecdote re- 
corded by Philostratus and Suidas in connection 
with this embassy show's the same ready writ as ha 
reply to Philip. The dissensions of the AthenUBl 
retarded their movements ; and when Leo, on his 
appearance in their assembly, was received with 
snouts of laughter, on account of his corpulence, 
“What do you laugh at, Athenians ?" said he; 
“Is it because I am fat, and of such a size? I 
have a wife fatter than mvself ; yet when we agree 
the bed will hold us ; bat when we disagree, the 
whole house will not." Plutarch ( Praecepta Po- 
litico. Opera , vol. ix. p. 207, ed. Reisk.) relates the 
anecdote with a variation, which makes Leo re- 
markable, not for his corpulence, but for lilts dimi- 
nutive stature: and Athenaeus (xii. pp. 550, 551), 
relates the story of another Byzantine, Pytho, 
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and that professedly on the authority of Leo him- 
a self. Toup (see note to Gaisford’s Suidas, s. v. 
Ae<vv) suspects that the passage in Athenaeus is 
corrupt. Of the death of Leo there are two ac- 
counts. According to Hesychius. of Miletus he 
died during the war, and before the arrival of 
Chares with the Athenian fleet. According to 
Suidas, Philip, after his repulse, charged Leo with 
having offered to betray the city to him for a sum 
of money ; and the Byzantines, believing the 
charge, assailed the house of Leo, who, fearful of 
being stoned to death by them, hung himself. 
Both these accounts are, however, inconsistent 
with the statement of. Suidas himself, that Leo 
wrote a history of Alexander, at least if by that 
name we are to understand Alexander the Great ; 
and are hardly consistent with the ascription to 
him of a history of Philip's attack on Byzantium, 
unless we suppose this to have been a contemporary 
record or journal of the events of the siege. The 
writings of Leo are thus enumerated by Suidas 
and Eudocia : 1. Td /card QiKimrov xal r6 B ufdv- 
lots Res Rhilippicae et Byzantinae , 
Libris vii. ; 2. TtvOpaviuou, Teuthranicum , or 

T(v9f>avTtK6vi Teuthranticum : a history apparently 
of Teuthrania, or of Teuthras, king of Mysia ; 3. j 
Tltpl B nffdAou, or Btj oaiov, Dc Dcsulo , or Bcsaeo , j 
probably on the oracle of Besa ; 4. 'O Upds tt6\c- 
/ior, Bell urn Sacrum; 5. Tltpl araaewv, which some 
render De Seditionibus , but others De Statibus , i. e. i 
a rhetorical treatise on the statement of questions or J 
propositions ; 6. Td tear' ’AA i^avbpov. Res Gestae j 
Alcxandri, These works are not extant, and are 
known to us only through the authors above 
mentioned. It has been already observed that 
Nos. 4 and 5, at least works under the same or 
nearly the same titles, are also ascribed both 
by Suidas and Eudocia to Leo of Alabanda. [No. 
4.J This leads us to doubt the correctness of the 
list in other particulars ; and if the accounts given 
above of the death of Leo be correct. No. 6 and 
probably No. 1 are incorrectly ascribed to him. 
Plutarch, in his De Fluviis ( dc lsme.no ), quotes 
from a work of Leo of Byzantium, which lie calls 
Td Boiorruurd, De Rebus Boeoticis ; and again, in 
the same treatise (de Tigride ), he quotes from the 
third book of a work of Leo, Tltpl rroTapuuv, De. 
Fluviis. Some, with probability, identify Leo 
(supposing that the name has been corrupted) with 
the Cleon mentioned by Plutarch ( Vila P/iocion , 
c. 14) as an eminent Byzantine at the time of 
Philip's invasion, who had been a fellow student 
of Phocion under Plato. Whether Leo of Byzan- 
tium was the Leo, father of Melantcs and Pan- 
creon, the legatees of Theophrastus (Diog. Laert. v. 
51, &c. de Thc.ophrastu) is doubtful. (Plut. Opera, 
vol. x. pp. 7 14, 80 1, ed. Keisk. ; Suidas, s. v. AeW ; 
Eudocia, Violetum^ s. v. A fay ; Hesych. Miles. Ori- 
gines (s. Res Patriae.) Constanlinop. c. 26 — 28, 
Opuscule t, pp. 66, &c«, ed. Orclli ; Philostr. Vitae 
Sojddd. i. 2., ed. Kayser ; Voss. Dc Hist. Grace. 
i. 8. j Fabric. BibL Grace, vol. vii. p. 715.) * 

8. Of Byzantium. [Nos. 28 and 29. J 

9. Of Calok. [No. 13.] 

10. Of Caria. [Nos. 4 and 15.] 

11. Of Chalcrdon. Fabricius (Bibf. Grace. 
vol. xi. p. 665), inaccurately states that a synodical 
letter of Leo, who was archbishop of Chalcedon in 
the time of Alexius I. Comnenus (a. d. 1081 — 
1118), was published by Montfaucon. ( BiUioth . 
Coislin. Catalog, p. 103, &c.) The document, as j 
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Fabricius elsewhere more accurately describes it 
(Bill. Grace, vol. vii. 7 16), is the record of a synod 
held to determine some questions relating to the 
worship of images, on which Leo in a letter (which 
Montfaucon does not give) had used some hetero- 
dox language. 

1 2. Of Const antinoplk. [Nos. 2<f and 29.] 

13. Diaconus or the Deacon, a Byzantine 
historian of the tenth century. What little is 
known of his personal history is to be gleaned 
from incidental notices in his principal work, and 
has been collected by C. B. Hase in the Praefutio 
to his edition of Leo. Leo was born at Caloe, a 
town of Asia, beautifully situated on the side or at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus, near the sources of the 
Caystrus, in Asia Minor. He was the son of Ba- 
silius, but his father's condition or calling is not 
known. (Leo Diac. Historiae , i. 1.) The young 
Leo was at Constantinople, pursuing his studies, 
a. d. 966, when he was an admiring spectator of 
the firmness of the emperor, Nicephorus II. Phocas, 
in the midst of a popular tumult (iv. 7.) As he 
describes himself as a youth (ptipaitKfvj at the time 
of this incident, Hase places his birth in or about 
A. d. 950. He was in Asia about the time of the 
deposition of Basilius I., patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and theelection of his successor Antonius III., 
a. d. 973 or 974, and relates that at that time he 
frequently saw two Cappadocians, twins, of thirty 
years old, whose bodies were united from the arm- 
pits to the flanks (x. 3). Having been ordained 
deacon, he accompanied the emperor Basilius II, 
in his unfortunate campaign against the Bulgarians, 
a. d. 981 ; and when the emperor raised the 6iege 
of Tralitza or Triaditza (the ancient Sardica), Leo 
narrowly escaped death or captivity in the head- 
long flight of his countrymen (x. 8). Of his his- 
tory after this nothing is known ; but Hase ob- 
serves that he must have written his history after 
a. n. 989, aR he adverts to the rebellion and death 
of Phocas Bardas (x. 9), which occurred in that 
year. Both this event and the Bulgarian campaign 
are noticed by him by anticipation, in a digression 
respecting the evils which he supposed were por- 
tended by a comet which appeared just before the 
death of Joannes I. Tzimisces. He must have 
lived later than Hase has remarked, and at least 
till a. n. 993, as he notices (x. 10) that the em- 
peror Basilius II. restored “in six years ** the 
cupola of the great church (St. Sophia) at Constan- 
tinople which had been overthrown by the earth- 
quake (comp. Cedren. Compend. vol. ii. p. 438, ed. 
Bonn) of a. i>. 987. 

The works of Leo Diaconus comprehend 1. *I(r- 
t opla fii6\iots t/, Historia Libris decern ; and 2. 
Orafio ad Basilium Impcratorem ; and 3. (unless 
it be the work of another Leo Diaconus) Homilia 
in Michaclcm Archangdum. The two last are ex- 
tant only in MS. 

The history of Leo includes the period from the 
Cretan expedition of Nicephorus Phocas, in the 
reign of the emperor Roman us II., A . 0 . 959, to 
the death of Joannes I. Tzimisces, a. d. 975. It 
relates the victories of the emperors Nieephorus 
and Tzimisces over the Mohammedans in Cilicia 
and Syria, and the recovery of those countries, or 
the greater part of them, to tha Byzantine empire ; 
and the wars of the same emperors with the Bul- 
garians and Russians. The style of Leo is de- 
scribed by Hase ns vicious: he employs unusua 
and inappropriate words (many of them borrowed 

‘ 3 b 4 
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from Homer, Agathias, the historian, and the Sop- 
' tuagint), in the place of simple and common ones ; 
,and 'abounds in tautological phrases. His know- 
ledge of geography and ancient history is slight ; 

. but with these defects his history is a valuable 
contemporary record of a stirring time, honestly 
and fearftssly written. Scylitzes, and through 
him Cedrenus, are much indebted to Leo ; and 
Hase considers Zonaras also to have used his work. 

fl'he Historia was first published, at the cost of 
count Nicolas Rotnanzof, chancellor of Russia, by 
Car. Bencd. Hase, Paris, 11)18. Combtfis had in- 
tended to publish it in the Parisian edition of the 
Corpus Historine Byzantinae with the Historia of 
Michael Psellus, but was prevented by death, a. d. 
1678. The Latin version which he had prepared 
teas communicated by Montfaucon to Pagi, who 
inserted some portions in his Critics in Baronium 
(ad ann. 860, No. ix). The papers of Combefis 
were, many years after, committed to Michael Le 
Quien, that he might publish an edition of Psellus j 
and Leo, and part of the latter author's work was 
actually printed ; but the breaking out of the war 
of the succession (a. d. 1702) prevented its com- 
pletion, and Hase could find no trace of the part 
printed. In the disorders of the French revolution 
the papers of Combefis were finally lost or de- 
stroyed. Hase in his edition added a Latin version 
and notes to the text of Leo, and illustrated it by 
engravings from ancient gems. His edition is, 
however, scarce and dear, the greater part of the 
copies having been lost by shipwreck ; but his 
text, preface, version, and notes (not the engrav- 
ings), have been reprinted in the Bonn edition of 
the Corpus Historiae Byzantinae. 8vo. 1 828. ( Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. vii. p. 684, note 1 ; Cave, Hist. 
LitL vol. ii. p. 106; Hase, Prae folio ad I Aon. 
Diaeon. Historian}.') 

14. The Epicurean of Lampsaeus [No. 3]. 

15. Grammaticus, one of the continuators of 
Byzantine history from the j>eriod when Theo- 
phanes leaves off. Nothing certain is known of 
him. A note, subjoined by the transcriber, to the 
Parisian MS. of Georgius Synoellus, Theophanes, 
and Leo Grammaticus states that “the chronography 
of the recent emperors, completed (nXypudiicra) by 
Leo Grammaticus, was finished On the 8th of the ! 
month of July, on the feast of the holy martyr J 
Procopius, in the year 6521 (of the Mundane era j 
of Constantinople),' in the 11th Indiction,” a. n. j 
1013 common era; but there can be little doubt \ 
that this date refers to the completion, not of the I 
original work, but of the transcript. Cave indeed ; 
understands the date as being that of the original 
work. A postscript to the same MS., but by a | 
different hand, gives to Leo the surname of Tzi- I 
can dal us (TfnrdpSaAos), and states that he was j 
civil and military governor (irpltbpos 84 8ov£) of 
the Cibyracans, and one of the household (or per- 
haps the intimate friend, for the expression oIkuos 
A vOptnros is ambiguous) of our mighty and supreme 
(or chief, irpttrou) emperor. Combefis (Notac ad 
Leancm Gramma/, ad indium ) understands the 
emperor to lie Constantine Porphyrogenitus [Con- 
stantinus VII.], which is probable ; and though 
there are some difficulties about this inscription, 
which prevent our giving entire credit to it, we do 
not participate in the doubt of Combefis whether it 
refers to Leo Grammaticus or the anonymous con- 
tinuator of Theophanes. The town of Cibyra is 
by Pliny included in Caria, and this furnishes 
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Combtfis with one reason for identifying Leo 
Grammaticus with Leo the Cnrian mentioned by # 
Cedrenus. (Compend, Historian sub init.) That 
the two are identical is very probable ; but the 
epithet “ Carian” is probably given rather from Leo's 
birthplace than from his government, which appears 
to have included not merely the town of Cibyra, 
but the whole thema of the Cibyraeans or Cibyr- 
rhaeans (&fua KtSuppcuorruv, Constant. Porphyrog. 
De Theniaiib. i. Th. 14), comprehending all the 
S. W. part of Asia Minor, and, of course, Caria. Leo 
Grammaticus is perhaps identical with the Leo 
Asinus, 6 ’AoWs, mentioned by Joannes Scylitza 
(apud Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin , p. 208). 

The work of Leo Grammaticus is entitled Xpo- 
yoypeapia, ra rwv vttnv fiamAeuv it tpt4x ovtTa i C/tro- 
noyrapliia Bcs a Jieecntioribus fmperaloribus Gestas 
Complectcns , and extends from the accession of Leo 
V. the Armenian, a. i>. 81 3, to the death of Romonus 
Lecnpenu3, a. d. 848 or 848, not, as Cave inaccu- 
rately states, to a. d. 1013. It was prepared for 
publication by Goar, but actually published with 
Theophanes, under the care of Combefis, fol. Paris, 
1655, in the Parisian edition of the Corpus His- 
toriae Byzantinae , and was reprinted at Venice, fol. 
1728. Leo has little in common with the anony- 
mous continuator of Theophanes [Leontius, No. 
6] in that part of his work which comprehends the 
period before Basil the Macedonian ; but in the 
latter part the two authors have many passages either 
identical or varying but little from each other: but 
the uncertainty attaching to the date of Leo’s work 
makes it doubtful which was the first written. The 
anonymous continuation of Theophanes comes down 
to a later period than the work of Leo, and may 
therefore be inferred to have been written later. The 
somewhat abrupt termination of Leo's history soon 
after the recovery of the sole possession of theimperial 
power by the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
would lead to the conclusion that the writer lived 
at that period, and brought down his narrative to 
tin? time of its composition, had he not elsewhere 
! (sub init. imperii Constant. Porphyroy. p. 488, ed. 

J Paris, p. 387, ed. V»*n.) given a statement of the 
whole length of Constantine's reign, which shows 
that he must ha\e written after its close. Possibly 
He wrote during the reign of his son and successor 
Romanes IL, and broke off where he did in order 
to avoid the necessity of adverting to Constantine's 
unhappy death ami the parricide of Romnnus. 
Some verses, probably by Leo of Thessalonicu 
[No. 28 J, are in some MSS. ascribed to Leo Gram- 
maticus. (Comp. Cedrenus p- 641, ed. Paris, vol. 
ii. p. 337, ed. Bonn.) Cotclerius ( Monuni. Kccles. 
Grave ., vol. iii. 403, Ac.) has given a letter on a ques- 
tion of canon law from n presbyter Joannes to “his 
guide and spiritual father, Leo Grammaticus, arch- 
bishop of Calabria,” with Leo’s answer. But this 
Leo cannot Ik? the historian, unless we reject the 
account of the latter being governor of Cibyra, or 
suppose him to have exchanged his secular for an 
ecclesiastical life. (Fabric. BibL * Gr. vol. vii. p. 
713; Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. ii. p. 128; Hankius, 
J)c Byzunlin. lie rum Scriptorib. pt. ii. c. vii.; Voss. 
Dr. Hist. Grace, iv. 21.) 

16. Of Lamphacus. [No. 3.] 

17. Maokntknus (Mayeyrijeos) or Mauen- 
tin un ( Mayti'rieor), a commentator on Aristotle, 
flourished during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. His first name, Leo, is frequently omitted 
in the MSS. of his works. Ho was a monk, and 
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afterwards archbishop of Mytilene. He wrote : 1 . 
lEtfyii<ns tU t 6 irtpl ippyrtias ’ApjOTor^Aouy, 
Commentarius in Aristotelis De Interpretations Li - 
brum. This commentary was published by Aldus, 
fol. Venice, 1503, with the commentary of Ammo- 
nius, from which Leo borrowed very largely, and 
the paraphrase of Psellus on the same book of 
Aristotle, and the commentary of Ammonius on 
Aristotle's Cateyoriae s. Praedicamcnta. In the 
Latin title of this edition the author is called by a 
misprint. Morgen tinus. A Latin version of Leo's 
commentary, by J. B. llasarius, has been repeatedly 
printed with the Latin version of Ammonius. 
Another Latin version by Hieronymus Lcustrius 
has also been printed. 2. *E$ 7 J 7 »j<ns et y rol ir p6rtpa 
draXvriKoi rov “ApurroWAoi/y, Commentarius in 
Priora Anah/tiea Aristotelis. This was printed 
with the commentary of Joannes Phihponus on the 
same work, by Trincavellus, fol. Venice, 153G ; 
and a Latin version of it by Rasarius has been re- 
peatedly printed, either separately, or with other 
commentaries on Aristotle. The following works 
in MS. are ascribed, but with doubtful correctness, 
to Leo Magcutcnus : 3. Commentarius in Cute - 

yorias Aristotelis , is extant in the King’s Library 
at Paris. 4. *Api<rror4\ovs <ro(pt<TTiKuv 4\4yx wv 
ipurfvda, Krpositio Aristotelis J>e Sophist iris IJten- 
chis: and 5. 'AparToriXovsirep). tviropias TrpoTacrcwv. 
These two works are mentioned by Montfaucon 
( Hi t»l. Coislin. p. 225). The latter is, perhaps, not 
a distinct work, but a portion of No. 1. In the 
MS. the author is called Leontius Mngentenus. 
6. Commentarius in /sayoyen. s. Qui/a/ur Tores Por- 
phyrii. Buhle doubts if this work, which is in the 
Medicean library at Florence (Bandini, Cataloy. 
Codd. Laur. Medic. vol. iii. p. 239), is correctly 
ascribed to Magentenus. In the catalogue of the 
M.SS. in the king’s library at Paris (vol. ii. pp. 4 1 0, 
421), two MSS. Nos. mdcccxlv. and memxxviii., 
contain Scholia on the Catcynriac , the Anah/tiea 
Priora et Posteriori!, and the Topiea of Aristotle, 
and on the lsayoye of Porphyry, by Magnkntius. 
Buhle conjectures, with probability, that Magnen- 
tius is a corruption of Magentenus or Mngcntinus : 
if so, and the works are assigned to their real author, 
we must add the commentaries on the Topiea and 
the A tut! y tust Posteriora to the works already men- 
tioned. Nicolaus Comncmis Pnpndopoli speaks of 
many other works of Leo, hut his authority is of 
little value. (Fabric. MU. (truer, vol. iii. pp. 210, 
213, 215, 210, 490, vii. 717, viii. 143, xii. 200 ; 
Montfaucon, i. c. and p. 219 ; Buhle, Opera Aris- 
totelis , vol. i. pp. 105, 305, 300, ed. Bipont ; Ca ta- 
lar;. A/Stor. lliUioth. Iteyiae. fol. Paris, 1740, /.e.) 

10. Malbinus (MaAsfooy), governor of the 
towns of Hiernx, Stylus and others, in the middle 
of the twelfth century. A decree of his with a 
Latin version is given by Montfaucon, Palacoyra- 
phia (irueca, p. 410, &c. 

19. Mxiiicks. [No. 29.] 

20. Of Mktapontum. lumhlichus (Pythay. 17/. 
c. 30) mentions {^Pythagorean philosopher of this 
name and place, hut without giving any further 
jmrticnlars, or assigning to him any date. It is 
conjectured that he ib the Leo to whom Alcmaeon 
of Crotona [Alcmaeon] dedicated his Aoyos 
<Pu<uk6s. or work on natural philosophy (Diog. 
Lnert. viii. 83). Fnbricius also proposes to iden- 
tify him with the Leo, son of Neoclis, whose 
2vo»x»r«, Kle.menta sc. Ge.ometHca are mentioned 
by Proclus (Comment, in Euclid. Lib. ii. c. 4. p. 
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38 of the Latin version of Fr. Barocius, fol. Padua, 
1500), and who gave considerably greater accuracy* 
to geometrical science, especially by showing how’ 
to distinguish problems which admit of solution 
from those which cannot be solved. There 5s, 
however, a chronological objection to the identifi- 
cation of Leo, the friend of Alcmaeon, who lived 
in the sixth century ii. c., .with Leo the Geo- 
metrician, who was later than Leodamas of T hasps, 
and Archytas of Tarentum (Proclus, l. c.), who 
belonged to the end of the fifth century B. c. : 
and it is uncertain whether Leo of Metapontum is 
not different from both. (Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. 

1. p. 850, vol. vii. p. 718.) 

21. Of Mytilene. [No. 17.] 

22. Philosophus. [No. 29.] • 

23. Pkuipateticus. [No. 1 7-] 

24. Of Pella. [No. 3.] 

25. Pythagorioi’s. [No. 20.] 

20. Rhetor. [Nos. 4 and 7.] 

27. Sapiens. | Leo V I. emperor.] 

28. Stypiota or Styita (Sti/wtH)*), or Styfa 
(StotttJs), patriarch of Constantinople in the twelfth 
century, llis patriarchate extended from a.d. 1134 
to 1143 (Fabric. MU. Grace, vol. vii. p. 721, vol. 
xi. p. 000). lie died just about the time of the ac- 
cession of the Byzantine emperor Manuel Conmenus, 
who appointed as Leo’s successor Michael Curcuas, 
a monk of Oxeia, by whom he was himself crowned. 
(Nicetas Choniat. De Aiunuele Comneno , i. 2.) A 
decree of Leo on the lawfulness of certain mar- 
riages, is given in the Jus Orientate of Bonefidius 
(Qfirjuoi ’ApxtepaTiKoi, Sanction. Puntijic. p. 59) 
and in the Jus G racer*- Uomunum of Leunciavius 
(Lib. iii. vol. i. p. 217). He is often cited by 
Nicolaus Conmenus Papadopoli. (Fabric. II. ce.) 

29. Of Tiikssalonk'A, an eminent Bvzantine 
philosopher and ecclesiastic of the ninth century. 
Of the time or place of his birth nothing is 
known, lie was the kinsman of the iconoclast 
Joannes (or as his enemies called him, on account 
of his obnoxious sentiments, Jamies), who was of 
the illustrious family of the Morocharzamii or Mo- 
rochardanii, tutor of the emperor Theophilus, and 
patriarch of Constantinople, from about A. n. 832 
— 842. (Thcoph. Contin. iv. 20, comp. c. 0 ; and 
Symeon Magister, De Michaete et Theodora , c. 

2. ) Leo was characterized by his devotion to 
learning: he studied grammar and poetry “while 
staying (tharp'iSwv) at Constantinople,” an ex- 
pression which seems to indicate that he was not a 
native of that city ; and rhetoric, philosophj', and 
arithmetic, under Michael Psellus, in the island of 
Andros. He visited the monasteries in the adjacent 
parts of continental Greece, examining and using 
their libraries, and studying and meditating upon 
the volumes obtained from them, amid the solitude 
of the mountains. Having thus acquired a great 
store of knowledge, not only in the sciences above 
mentioned, but in geometry, astronomy, including 
astrology, and music, he again visited Constanti- 
nople, and imparted his intellectual stores to those 
who resorted to him for instruction. (Theophan. 
Continuat. iv. 29 ; Cedrenus, Compendium , p. 547, 
&c., cd. Paris, vol. ii. p. 165, &c., ed. Bonu.) 
Neither his learning, however, nor his connexions 
sufficed to raise him from obscurity, until he became, 
by a remarkable accident, known to the emperor 
Theophilus. A pupil of Leo, whom he had in- 
structed in geometry, accepted the office of secretary 
to a military officer, during the war between the 
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emperor and the caliph Al-Mamoun ; and, falling 
into the hand* of the Moslems, or treacherously 
deserting to them, at the fall of Amorium (a.d. 
839), became known to the caliph, who was a 
liberal patron of science. The young man, though 
he excited the admiration of the caliph and his 
court, by his geometrical attainments, professed 
himself to be “ not a piaster, but only a learner,'' and 
so highly extolled the knowledge of Leo, that he 
was forthwith despatched to Constantinople, with 
a letter to him, inviting him to leave that city and 
resort to Bagdad. Fearful of being suspected of a 
treasonable correspondence with the enemy, Leo 
showed the letter to the logothete Theoctistus, by 
whom the matter was reported to the emperor. 
Jhet^was thus made known to Theophilus. The 
emperor first appointed him public teacher or pro- 
fessor, assigning him the church of the Forty 
Martvrs as a school, and soon after ordered the 
patriarch Joannes, who appears hitherto to have 
neglected his learned kinsman, to ordain him arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica (Theoph. Continuat. iv. 27 ; 
comp. Svraeon Magister, De. Theophilo. c. 18 — JO ; 
Georg. Monach. De Theophilo. c. 2*2, 23 ; Cedrenus, 
Compendium , l. c. ; Zonar. x vi. 4 ). After three years, 
when Theophilus died (a. d. 342), and the govern- 
ment came into the hands of his widow Theodora, as 
the guardian of her son Michael, the iconoclastic 
party was overthrown, and Leo and Joannes were 
deposed from their sees : but Leo, whose worth 
appears to have secured respect, escaped the suffer- 
ings which fell to his kinsman's lot (Theoph. Cont. 
iv. 9, 26 ; Sym. Mag. De Theoph. c. 20, De Mi- 
chaele , c. 1) ; and when the Caesar Bardas, anxious 
for the revival of learning, established the Mathema- 
tical school at the palace of Magnaura, in Constan- 
tinople, Leo was placed at its head, with one, if not 
more of his former pupils for his fellow-teachers. 
(Theoph. Contin. iv. 26 ; Cedrenus and Zo- 
naras, U. cc.) Leo was faithful to the interests of 
Bardas, whom he warned of the insidious designs 
of Basilius the Macedonian, afterwards emperor 
(Sym. Mag. De Michuele et Theodoras c. 40 ; Georg. 
Monach. De Mick, et Theodoras c. 25, 26). An 
anecdote recorded both by Symeon ( De, Basilio 
Maced, c. 5) and George ( De Basil. Maced, c. 4), 
shews that Leo was living in a. d. 869 : how much 
later is not known. 

Symeon (De Mich, et Theod.oras c. 46) has de- 
scribed a remarkable method of telegraphic com- 
munication, invented by Leo, and practised in the 
reigns of Theophilus and his son Michael. Fires 
kindled at certain hours of the day conveyed intel- 
ligence of hostile incursions, battles, conflagrations, 
and the other incidents of war, from the confines of 
Syria to Constantinople ; the hour of kindling in- 
dicating the nature of the incident, according to an 
arranged plan, marked on the dial plate of a clock 
kept in the castle of Lulus, near Tarsus, and of a 
corresponding one in the palace at Constantinople. 

Leo Allatius, in his Excerpta Varia Graecor. 
Sophutarunis has given (p. 398) A4ovtoi rov ♦iA o- 
<r<f<pou Kaputvots Venue Carcini Le.tmie Pki/oto/this 
i. e. verses which may be read either backward or 
forward. They are probably the same which are 
in some MSS. or catalogues ascribed to Leo Gram- 
maticus [see above. No. 15), but may be more pro- 
bably ascribed to our Leo, among whose early 
studies poetry is mentioned. Several astrological 
collectanea extant in MS. in different European 
libraries, contain portions by Leo Philosophus, by 
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! which name the subject of the present article, who 
appears to have practised astrology (Theoph. Contin., 
iv. 28, v. 14), is probably meant (Fabricius, Bibl. 
Grace. vol. iv. p. 148, Grace. De Marci Biblioth. p. 
153 ; Catalog. Codd. MStorum BibL Regiac , Paris, 
fol. 1740, vol. ii. pp. 499, 500): but the M40o$or 
■KpoyraicrriK^s Methodm Prognostioa or instructions 
for divining by the Gospel or the Psalter, by Leo 
Sapiens, in the Medicean library at Florence (Ban- 
dini. Catalog. Codd. Laur. Medic, vol. iii. p. 339), is 
perhaps by another Leo. Comb£fis was disposed to 
claim for Leo of Thessalonica the authorship of the 
celebrated Xpijo/xof, Oracu/us which are commonly 
ascribed to the emperor Leo VI. Sapiens, or the wise, 
and have been repeatedly published. But Leo of 
Thessalonica is generally designated in the Byzan- 
tine writers the philosopher (♦iAj<ro<por), not the 
wise (<r6<pos)s and if the published Oracula are a part 
of the series mentioned by Zonaras (xv. 21), they 
must be older than either the emperor or Leo of 
Thessalonica. (Fabric. Bibl.Graec. vol. iv. pp. 148, 
158, vol. vii. p. 697, vol. xi. p. 665 ; Allatius, De 
Bselliss c. 3 — 6 ; Labbe, De Bgxant. Hist or. Scrip- 
torib. UporpemiKoVs pars secunda, p. 45.) [J.C.M.] 

LEO, Latin ecclesiastics. 1. The first of that 
name who occupied the papal throne, is usually 
styled the Great. He was a native of Rome, 
and must have been born towards the close of the 
fourth century", although the precise year is 
unknown. Nothing has been recorded con- 
cerning his parents, except that his father was 
allied Quintianus, nor with regard to his early' 
training ; but when we remark the erudition and 
polished accuracy displayed in his writings, and 
the early age at which he rose to offices of high 
trust, it becomes manifest that his great natural 
talents must have been cultivated with uncommon 
assiduity and skill. While yet an acolyte he was 
despatched, in a. d. 418, to Carthage, for the pur- 
pose of conveying to Aurelius and the other African 
bishops the sentiments of Zosiinus concerning the 
Pelagian doctrines of Coclestius. [CoKLKhTlUH- ] 
Under Coeiestinus [Coklestinus] he discharged 
the duties of a deacon ; and the reputation even 
then (431) enjoyed by him is clearly indicated by 
the terms of the epistle prefixed to the seven books, 
I)e 1 nenruutione Christy of Caasianus, who at his 
request had undertaken this work against the 
Nestorian heresy. Having obtained the full con- 
fidence of Sixtus III., to whom he rendered much 
good service, he attracted the notice of Valentinian 
1 1 1., and by the orders of the emperor undertook a 
mission to Gaul, in order to soothe the formidable 
dissensions of Aetius and Albinus. [Aktius.J 
While Leo was engaged in this delicate negotiation, 
which was conducted with singular prudence and 
perfect success, the chief pontiff died, and by the 
unanimous voice of the clergy and laity the absent 
deacon was chosen to fill the vacant seat, and on 
his return was solemnly installed, A. ©, 440. 

From the earliest ages until this epoch no man 
who combined lofty ambit idn Arith commanding 
intellect and political dexterity had presided over 
the Roman see: and although its influence had 
gradually increased, and many popes had sought to 
extend and confirm that influence, yet they had 
merely availed themselves of accidental circum- 
stances to augment their own personal authority* 
without acting upon any distinct and well devised 
scheme. But L«o, while he sedulously watched 
over the purity of bis own peculiar flock* concern* 
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trated all the powers of his energetic mind upon 
# one great design, which he seems to have formed 
at a very .early period, which he kept stedfastly in 
view during a long and eventful life, and which he 
followed oiit with consummate boldness, persever- 
ance, and talent. This was nothing less than to 
establish the * Apostolic Chair ” in acknowledged 
spiritual supremacy over every branch of the Ca- 
tholic church, and to appropriate to its occupant 
exclusively the title of Papa , or father of the whole 
Christian, world. Nor were the evil days amid 
which his lot was cast unfavourable, as might at 
first sight be imagined, to such a project. The 
church, it is true, was every where distracted and 
torn by the strife of parties, and by innumerable 
heresies, while the character of its ministers had 
grievously degenerated. The empire in the West 
was pressed on every side by hordes of barbarians, 
who were threatening to pour down upon Italy 
itself. But in this season of confusion the contend- 
ing factions among the orthodox clergy, terrified by 
the rapid progress of Arianism, were well disposed 
to refer their own minor disputes to arbitration, 
and to acquiesce in the decision of one pre-eminent 
in learning and dignity. Leo, who well knew, 
from the example of his predecessor Innocentius, 
that the transition is easy from instruction to com- 
mand, in the numerous and elaborate replies which 
he addressed to inquiries proceeding from various 
quarters, while he conveyed the information sought, 
or resolved the doubts proposed, studiously adopted 
a tone of absolute infallibility, and assumed the 
right of enforcing obedience to his dictates ns an 
unquestionable prerogative of his office. On the 
other hand, the barbarian chiefs whose power was 
not yet consolidated were eager to propitiate one 
who possessed such weight with the priesthood, 
and through them could either calm into submission 
or excite to rebellion an ignorant and fanatic mul- 
titude. Hence these also proved powerful, although 
unconscious, instruments in forwarding the great 
enterprise. But even after the minds of men were 
in some degree prepared and disposed to yield to 
such domination, it was scarcely to be expected 
that it could be firmly fixed without exciting jea- 
lousy nnd resistance. Accordingly, a strong op- 
position was speedily organised both in the West 
and in the East, which soon assumed the attitude 
of open defiance. In the West the contest was 
brought to an issue by the controversy with 
Hilarius of Arles concerning the deposition of Chc- 
lidonius. [Hilariuh Arclatemis J Thetotal.de- 
feat and severe punishment of the Gaulish bishop 
filled his supporters with terror, and the edict of 
Valcntinian issued upon this occasion served as a 
sort of charter, in virtue of which the Roman 
bishops exercised for centuries undisputed juris- 
diction over France, Spain, Germany, and Britain. 

In the East the struggle was much more com- 
plicated, the result much less satisfactory. The 
Archimandrite Eutyches [Kutvchks], in his ve- 
hement denunciation of Nestorius, having been be- 
trayed into errors, very different indeed, but equally 
dangerous, was anathematised, deposed, and ex- 
communicated, in A. o. 448, by the synod of Con- 
stantinople. Against this sentence he sought 
redress, by soliciting the interference of tho bishops 
of Alexandria and Rome. By the former his cause 
was eagerly espoused ; the latter, although at first 
disposed to listen favourably to a complaint which 
he chose to regard as an appeal from an inferior to ( 
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a higher court, was eventually induced, either by 
policy or conviction, to reject the application, and 
drew up an elaborate epistle to the patriarch Fla- 
vianus, in which the Catholic doctrine of the 
Incarnation was authoritatively expounded and 
defined. Meanwhile, a general council was sum- 
moned to be held on the 1st of August, 449, at 
Ephesus, and thither the ambassadors of Leo re- 
paired, for the purpose of reading publicly the 
above letter. But a great majority of the con- 
gregated fathers acting under control of the pre- 
sident, Dioscuros of Alexandria, refused to listen 
to the document, passed tumultuously a series of 
resolutions favourable to Eutyches, excommunicated 
the most zealous of his opponents, and not only 
treated the Roman envoys with indignity, hut 
even offered violence to their persons. Hence this 
assembly, whose acts were all subsequently an- 
nulled, is known in ecclesiastical history as the 
Synodus Latrocinalis. The vehement complaints 
addressed to Theodosius by the orthodox leaders 
proved fruitless, and the triumph of th< ir opponents 
was for a time complete, when the sudden death of 
the emperor in 450 again awakened the hopes and 
called forth the exertions of Leo. In consequence 
of the pressing representations of his envoys, Ana- 
tolius, the successor of Flavianus, together with all 
the clergy of Constantinople, were induced to sub- 
scribe the Confession of Faith contained in the 
Epistle to Flavianus, and to transmit it for sig- 
nature to all the dioceses of the East. Encouraged 
by this success, Leo solicited the new monarch 
Marcianus to summon a grand council, for the final 
adjustment of the questions concerning the nature 
of Christ, which still proved a source of discord, 
and strained every nerve to have it held in Italy, 
where his own adherents would necessarily have 
preponderated. In this, however, he failed. Nicaea 
was the place first fixed upon, but it eventually met 
at Chalccdon in October, 451. Although the Roman 
legates, whose language was of the most imperious 
description, did not fail broadly to assert the pre- 
tensions put forth by the representative of St. 
Peter, at first all went smoothly. The Epistle to 
Flavianus was admitted as a rule of faith for the 
guidance of the universal church, and no protest 
was entered against the spirit of arrogant assump- 
tion in which it was conceived. But when the 
whole of the special business was concluded, at the 
very last sitting, a formal resolution was proposed 
and passed, to the effect that while the Roman see 
was, in virtue of its antiquity, entitled to take 
formal precedence of every other, the see of Con- 
stantinople was to stand next in rank, was to be 
regarded as independent of every other, and to 
exercise full jurisdiction over the churches of 
Asia, Thrace, and Pontus. The resistance of Leo 
was all in vain. The obnoxious canons were fully 
confirmed, nnd thus one half of the sovereignty at 
which he aimed was for ever lost, at the very mo- 
ment when victory seemed no longer doubtful. 

Two other events in the active life of this re- 
markable man must not be passed over in silence. 
In 452, when Attila was advancing in full career 
upon Rome, Leo was selected as the chief of an 
embassy, sent forth in the forlorn hope of pro- 
pitiating the fierce conqueror. What the arguments 
employed by the eloquent suppliant may have 
been history has failed to record, 'ihe result is 
well known. The Hun not only spared the me- 
tropolis, but evacuated Italy, nnd returned with his 
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army to the Danube. Again iu 455, when the mcnce with that which issued from the press of 
city lay at the mercy of the Vandals, Genseric was Sweynheym and Pannartz (Rom. fol. 1470), under 
persuaded by the entreaties of Leo to forego his the inspection of Andrew, bishop of Aleria, com-' 
purpose of general conflagration and massacre, and prising ninety-two Sermones and five Epistolae , it is 
to be content with pillage — a concession which, unnecessary to give any detailed account, since two 
when we consider the circumstances of the case are decidedly superior to all others, 
and the temper of the chief, indicates the influence The first is that published at Paris in 1675, in 
of the pontiff not less forcibly than his success two large quarto tomes, by Pasquier Quesnel, who 
with Attila. by the aid of a large number of MSS., preserved 

His last anxiety arose from the tumults excited chiefly in the libraries of France, was enabled to" 
in the church at Alexandria about 457 by the dis- introduce such essential improvements into the 
orderly proceedings of Timothcus Aelurns. Having text, and by his erudite industry illustrated 60 
united with the emperor of the East and witli the clearly the obscurities in which many of the do- 
patriarch of Constantinople in restoring order and cuments were involved,, that the works of Leo now 
discipline, and having written a congratulatory for the first time assumed an unmutilated, intelli- 
letter to the clergy of Alexandria upon the happy gible, and satisfactory aspect. But the admiration 
termination of. their troubles, he soon after died, excited by the skill with which the arduous task 
on the 10th of November, 461. had been executed *soon received a check. tTpon 

Thqarbrks of Leo consist of discourses delivered attentive perusal, the notes and dissertations were 
on thlPgreat festivals of the church or other so- found to contain such free remarks upon many of 
lemn occasions, and of letters. the opinions and usages of the primitive church, 

I. Sermones. ■ Of these we possess ninety-six. and, above all, to manifest such unequivocal hos- 

Tbere are five De Natal i ipsius, preached on an- tility.to the despotism of the Roman see, that the 
niversaries of his ordination, six l)e Colledis , nine volumes fell under the ban of the Inquisition within 
De Jejunio Decimi Merisis, ten De Naticitate Do- a year after their publication, and were included in 
mini, eight In Epiphania Domini , twelve De Quad- the tk Index Librorum Prohibitorum ” of 1682. 
ratjesima , one De Transfiyuratione Domini, nineteen Notwithstanding these denunciations, the book en- 
Ds Passions Domini, two De Itesurrectione Domini, joj’ed great popularity, and was reprinted, without 
two D.‘ Ascensions Domini, three De Pcntecoste, four any suppression or modification of the obnoxious 
De Jejunio Pentecostes , one In Natali Ajrostolorum passages, at Lyons in 1700. Hence the heads of 
Petri et Pauli, one In Natali S. Petri Apostoli, otic the Romish church became anxious to supply an 
In (Mavis Apostolorurn Petri et Pauli, one In Na- antidote to the poison so extensively circulated. 
tali S. Laurentii Marh/ris , nine De Jejunio Sejrtimi This undertaking was first attempted by Peter 
Memos, one De Grad Urns Aseensionis ad lleutitudi- Cacciari, a Carmelite monk of the Propaganda, 
nem, one Tractatus contra Haeresim Eutyehis. whose labours (5. Leonis Mayni Opera omnia , 

II. Epistolae. These, extending to the number Rom. 1753 — 1755, 2 vols. fob; Exerdlationes in 

of 173, are addressed to the reigning emperors and Unirersa S. Leonis Mayni Opera , Rom. fol. 1751), 
their consorts, to synods, to religious communities, might have attracted attention and praise had they 
to bishops and othe^ dignitaries, and to sundry in- not been, at the very moment when they were 
fluential personages connected with the ecclesiastical brought to a close, entirely thrown into the shade 
history of the times. They afford an immense mass by those of the brothers Peter and Jerome Balle- 
of most valuable information on the prevailing rini, presbyters of Verona, whose edition appeared 
heresies, controversies, and doubts with regard to at Verona in three volumes folio in the course of 
matters of doctrine, discipline, and church govern- the years 1755 — 1757, and is entitled to take the 
menu first place both in purity of the text, corrected from 

Besides the ninety-six Sermones and 173 Epis- great number of MSS., chiefly Roman, not before 
tolae mentioned above, a considerable number of collated, in the arrangement of the different parts, 
tracts have from time to time been ascril>ed to the and in the notes and disquisitions. A full de- 
same author ; but their authenticity is either so scription of these volumes, as well ns of those of 
doubtful, or their spuriousness so evident, that Quesnel and Cacciari, is to bo found in Schdne- 
they are now universally set aside. A list of these, matin, who has bestowed more than usual care 
and an investigation of their origin, will be found upttn this section. 

in the edition of the brothers Ballerini, more par- (Maimbourg, Ifhtoirc du Pontifreat de Lion, 
ticnlarly described below. Paris, 4to. 1687 ; the dissertations of (juesnel and 

In consequence of the reputation deservedly en- the Dalle rini ; Schonrmann, DiU. Patrum Lot. vol. 
joyed by Leo, his writings have always been ii. § 42 ; Arendt, Leo der Crosse , Mainz. 8vo. 
eagerly studied. But, although a vast number of 1835; Baltr, Ceseh. der Kom. Literal. Suppl. Band. 
MSS. are still inexistence, none of these exhibit II* Abtheil. § 159 — 162.) 

his works in a complete form, and no attempt 2. Distinguished by the epithet Biturickn- 
seems to have been made to bring together any his, was bishop of Bourges in the middle of the 
portion of them for many hundred years after his fifth century, and took an active part in various 
death. The Sermtmes were dispersed in the Ace- important Gaulish councils, such as those of Angers 
tiona ria, or select discourses of distinguished divines, (C. Andeyavense , a. v. 453), and of Tours (C. TV- 
employed in places of public worship until the ronense, a. u. 461), held about that epoch, 
eleventh century, when they first began to lie We possess n letter written by this prelate in 
picked out of these cumbrous storehouses, and 454, jointly with the bisheps Victurius and Bus- 
transcribed separately, while the Epistolae were tochius, entitled Epistola ad Episcopos el Pretby- 
gradually gathered into imperfect groups, or re- teros Ecelesiarum Prorinciae Turonicue, which Was 
mained embodied in the general collections of papal long ascribed to Leo the Great, inserted In (til the 
constitutions and canons. earlier editions of the works of that pope, and m 

Of the numerous printed editions, which com- various collections of councils, the epithet Turonicast 
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.appearing under the corrupt form of Thraetae. 
Sirmond first detected the real author of the piece, 
and restored the true title— Provincial terliae Lug - 
dunensis s. Turonicae. 

It will be found in Labbe, Concil. vol. iii. col. 
1420, fol. Par. 1672, and was placed by the bro- 
thers Ballcrini in the Appendix Epistolarum Leonis 
Alagni , vol. i. col. 1460-72. See also Sirmond, 
Concil . Call. vol. i. pp. 119, 509, vol. iv. p. GG7. 
(Schoneroann, Biblioth. Patrum Lai. vol. ii. § 
52.) [W. 11.] 

LEO or LEON, jurists. 1. A jurist, who lived 
about the time of Theodosius II. or shortly after- 
wards. He is mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris in 
the following lines (A T arbo, v. 448 — 551), which 
are remarkable from showing at how late a pe- 
riod the laws of the twelve tables formed a part 
of legal instruction: — 

“ Sive ad doctiloqui Leonis nodes, 

Quo bis sex tabulas docente juris, 

Ultro Claudius Appius lateret, 

Claro obscurior in dcccmviratu.” 

2. A pracfectus praetorio of the Ea6t, under 
Anastasius. (Cod. 7. tit. 89. s. 6). He was pro- 
bably the author of the Edictum cited by Theo- 
doras. (Basil, vol. iv. p. 414, ed. Fabrot.) He 
was different from the praefectus praetorio of Italy, 
to whom the 143rd Novell was addressed in 
Latin by Justinian in a. i>. 5G3. (Biener, Ce- 
schichte dcr Novell on, p. 532 ; C. E Zachariae, 
A necdota, p. 26 1, n. 43.) 

3. A. (Jraeco-Roman jurist, probably contem- 
porary with Justinian. A legal question of Leo is 
cited in Basil. 29. tit. 1. schol. (vol. iv. p. 610, ed. 
Fabrot.) In Basil. 21. tit. 2. 6chol. (vol. ii. p. G33), 
occurs another legal question of Leo, with the cor- 
rupt heading, Aiovns 'Avafxap^txis (or ’Ava£cq>£tov) 
cpdrijais. Leo, in the lntter passage, inquires 
whether a woman, who, while she was a slave, had 
exercised the trade of prostitution, was infamous 
after manumission ; and Stephanas, who answers 
ip the negative, gives a curious reason for the 
rale. 

A Leo Seba8tinus, monk and jurist, is often cited 
by the untrustworthy Nic. Comnenus Papndopoli, 
in his Pntenotiones A/gstagogicae. His Ecthesis 
Canonum is mentioned, pp. 1 43,2 1 G, 2 1 9, 249, 278 ; 
and his scholia on RaUamo, p. 325. [J. T. G.] 

LEO or LEON, a physician, called Qt\6tro<pos sat 
iarpds, the author of a short Greek medical work, 
in seven books, entitled Ivvotyis rij $ ‘laTpixjjr, 
Conspectus Alediciuue, dedicated to a person named 
Ceorgius, at whose request it was written. It con- 
sists of a very lnrief account of about two hundred 
diseases, taken in a great measure from Galen. It 
is uncertain at what time Leo lived, but it may have 
been about the eighth or ninth century after Christ. 
The work is to be found in Greek and Latin, in 
F. Z. Ermerins, Anccdota Alvdica 6'rarnr, 8vo. 
Lugd. Bat, 1840. [W.A.G.] 

LEO or LEON, artists. 1. A painter, of un- 
known date, whose picture of Sappho is men- 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 35). 

2. One of those statuaries who made “ athletes, 
et armatos, et venatores sacrificantcsquo." (Plin. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34.) (P. S.] 

LEOBO'TES (Atwidrijs or A*a>(f 6rijt\ the 
Ionic form of LABOTAS (A aGtiras). 1. King of 
Sparta. [Labotas.] 

2. A Spartan harmost at the unfortunate colony 
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of Heracleia, was slain in battle by the Oetaeans, 
together with 700 -of the settlers, through the 
treachery of his Achaean allies, u. c. 409. (Xen. 
Hell. i. 2. §18; Thirl wall's Greece, vol. iv. p. 
95, note 1.) He is perhaps the same who is 
called Labotus in Plutarch. (Apoph. Lac. p. 140, 
ed. Tauchn.) (E. E.] 

LEOCE'HES (AewKifSqs), son of the tyrant 
Pheidon. (Herod, yi. 127.) [Pheidon.] 

LEO'CIIARES (Aewxdpijs). , 1. An Athenian 
statuary and sculptor, was, one of the great artists 
of the later Athenian school, at the head of whi<jh 
were Scopus and Praxiteles. . He is placed by 
Pliny (II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19) with Polycles I„ 
Cephisodotus I., and Ilypatodoras, at* the I02d 
Olympiad (n. c. 372). We have- several other 
indications of his time. From the end of the 106th 
Olympiad (b. c. 352) and onwards he was em- 
ployed upon the tomb of Mausolus (Plimxxxvi. 
5. s. 4. § 9 ; Vitruv. vii. Prapf. §13: SatJcrus); 
and he was one of the artists employed by Philip 
to celebrate his victory at Chaeroneia, 01. 110, 3, 
b. c. 338. The statement, that he- nude a statue 
of Autolycus, who conquered in the boys’ pancration 
at the Panathenaea in 01. 89 or 90, and whose 
victory was the occasion of the Sgmposion of 
Xenophon (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. $17; 
comp. Schneider, Quaest. de Conviv. Xenoph. ), seems 
at first sight to be inconsistent with the other 
dates ; blit the obvious explanation is, that the 
statue was not a dedicatory one in honour of the 
victory, but a subject chosen by the artist on ac- 
count of the beauty of Autolycus, and of the same 
class as his Ganymede, in connection with which 
it is mentioned by Pliny ; and that, therefore, it 
may have been made long after the victory of 
Autolycus. In one of the Pseudo- Platonic epistles 
(13, p. 3G 1 ), the supposed date of which must be 
about 01. 104, Leochares is mentioned as a young 
and excellent artist. 

The masterpiece of Leochares seems to have 
been his statue of the rape of Ganymede, in which, 
according to the description of Pliny (/. c.), the 
eagle appeared to be sensible of what he was carry- 
ing, and to whom lie was bearing the treasure, 
taking care not to hurt the boy. through his dress 
with his talons. ( Comp. Tatian, Orat. ad 6 "race. 56, 
p. 121, ed. Worth.) The original work was pretty 
certainly in bronze ; but it was frequently copied 
both in marble and on gems. Of the extant copies 
in marble, the best is one, half the size of life, in 
the Museo Pio-Clementino. (Visconti, Altis. Pio~ 
Clou. vol. iii. pi. 49 ; AbbilJungcn zu Winckelmann , 
No. 86 ; Miiller, Peukmaler d. alien Kunst , vol. i. 
pi. 36.) Another, in the library of S. Mark at 
Venice, is huger and perhaps better executed, but 
in a much worse state of preservation. (Zanetti, 
Statue , vol. ii. tav. 7.) Another, in alto-relievo, 
among the ruius of Thessalonica, is figured in 
Stuart's Athens , vol. iii. c. 9, pi. 2 and 9. (Comp, 
Meyer, Kuustgcschichte , vol. ii. pp. 97, 98.) These 
copies, though evidently very imperfect, give some 
idea of the mingled dignity and grace, and refined 
sensuality, which were the characteristics of the 
later Athenian school. Winckelmann mentions a 
marble base found in the Villa Medici at Rome , 
and now in the gallery at Florence, which bean 
the inscription TANTMHAHC AEOXAPOTC 
A0HNAIOT. (Gesch. d. Kunst. b. ix. c. 3. § 12, 
note.) Though, as Winckelmann shows (comp. 
R. Rochette, Lctire a A/, Schom, p. 341, 2d edit) 
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this base is almost certainly of a much later date 
than the original statue, it is useful as proving the 
fact, that Leochares was an Athenian. His name 
also appears on an inscription recently discovered 
at Athens. (Scholl, Archiiologische MitlheVungen 
a us Griechenland , nach C. O. Muller's hintcrlas- 
senen Papieren, pt i. p. 127.) 

Of his other mythological works, Pausanias 
mentions Zeus and a personification of the Athe- 
nian people (Zeds koX Arjmos) in the long portico at 
the Peiraeus, and another Zeus in the acropolis of 
Athens (i. 24. § 4), as well as an Apollo in the 
Cerameicus, opposite to that of Calamis. Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 17) speaks of \\\%Jujnter tunans 
in the Capitol as “ ante cuncta laudabilem,” and 
of his Apollo with a diadem ; and Vitruvius (ii. 8. 
§ 11) refers to his colossal statue of Mars, in the 
acropolis of Halicarnassus, which some ascribed to 
Timotheus, and which was an aKp6\i6os. (See 
Diet, of Antiq. s. r.) 

Of his portrait-statues, the most celebrated were 
those of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, Olympias, 
and Eurydice, which were made of ivory and gold, 
and were placed in the Philipjmon , a circular 
building in the Allis at Olympia, erected by Philip 
of Macedon in celebration of his victory at Chae- 
roneia. (Paus. v. 20 £ 5, or §§ 9 — 10.) A bronze 
statue of Isocrates, by Leochares, was dedicated by 
Timotheus, the son of Conon, at Kleusis. (Pseud.- 
Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 838, d. ; Phot. //</»/., Cod. 
2G0, p. 488, a, Bekker, who reads KAeox^poes 
tpyov, instead of A coxapovs.) His statue of Auto- 
lycus has been already mentioned. 

2. Another Athenian sculptor of this name, and 
probably of the same family, but of the Homan 
period, has lately been brought to light by the re- 
searches of Ottfried Muller, who saw at Athens a 
block of marble bearing an inscription which shows 
it to be the base of% statue of a certain M. Anto- 
nius (not improbably the triumvir), made by Leo- 
chares. (Scholl, Areh'dd. Mittheil. pp. 128, 129; 
Stephani, in Rhein. Mus. 1 845, p. 30 ; It. Pochette, 
Leitre d M. Schom , p. 342.) [P. S.j 

LEO'CRATES (Aewuparris). son of Stroebus, 
commanded in the great sea-fight off Aegina (b. c. 
457), in which the Athenians gave a final defeat to 
their ancient rivals. Seventy ships were taken, 
and Leocrates landed and laid siege to the town ; 
while the Corinthian forces, which, by invading 
Attica, hoped to relieve it, were defeated by Myron- 
ides. (Thuc. i. 105.) Plutarch relates that these 
two commanders were both of them colleagues of 
Aristeides in the campaign of Plataea (Plut. Arist. 
20). [A. H.C.] 

LEO'CRITUS ( AsitL/tpiros), a son of Evenor, 
and orffe of the suitors of Penelope, was slain 
by Telemachus. (Horn. Od. ii. 242, Ac., xxii. 
294.) [L.S.] 

LEO'CRITUS (A«fopiTos). 1. A son of Poly- 
damas, was slain by Odysseus. He was represented 
as dead in a painting in the Kkayy\ at Delphi. 
(Paus. x. 27.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Protarchus, distinguished 
himself greatly in the storming of the Museum at 
Athens, under Olympiodorus, when the Athenians 
threw off the yoke of Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
drove out his garrison, b. c. 287. Leocritus was 
the first to break into the place, and was slain in 
the struggle. His memory was held in high honour 
by the Athenians, and his shield was suspended in 
the tdb&fe of Zeus «A«v0l/»ior, with his name and 
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his exploit inscribed upon It. (Paus, i* 25, 26 » 
Plut. Demetr. 46.) 

3. A general of Pharnaces, king of Pontus^ in 
his war with Eumenes II. of Pergamus, was sent 
by his master to invade Galatia in b. c. 181. (Pol. 
xxv. 4.) On one occasion the garrison of Tinm or 
Teium, a town in Paphlagonia, surrendered to him 
on a promise of safety, in spite of which he treach- 
erously put the whole of it to death. (Diod. Exc. 
de Virt. ct Vit. p. 57 6 ; comp. Pol. xxvi. 6.) 

4. A Pythagorean philosopher of Carthage. 

(Iambi. Vit. Pyth. ad fin.) [E. E.] 

LEOCYDES (AtontvSrfi). 1. A Pythagorean 
philosopher of Metapontum. (Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 36.) 

2. A general of Megalopolis, and a descendant 
of Arcesilaus. (Paus. viii. 10. §§ 6, 10.) 

LEO'DACUS. [Oilkus.] 

LEO'DAMAS (AswSd/uoi). ]. Of Achamae, 
an Attic orator of great distinction. He was edu- 
cated in the school of Isocrates; and Aeschines (c. 
Ctesiph. § 138), who, however, cannot in this case 
be regarded a9 an impartial critic, says that he ex- 
celled Demosthenes in the gracefulness of his orations. 
Some writers call him the teacher of Aeschines ; but 
this seems to be no more than an unfounded inference 
drawn from the passage of Aeschines just referred to. 
(Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 840; Phot. BiU. Cod. 264, 
p. 490, ed. Bekk. ; comp. Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. 
Orat. Grace, p. lxiii. &c.) None of the orations of 
Leodamas have come down to us, but we know that 
he delivered one in accusing Callistratus (Aristot. 
Rhetor, i. 7, 13), and another in accusing Chnbrias 
(l)emosth. in Lcpt. p. 501), and that he defended 
himself against a charge brought against him by 
Thrasybulus. (Aristot. Rhetor, ii. 23, 25.) He 
is also said to have been sent by the Athenians on 
an embassy to Thebes. (Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p.837.) 

2. Of Thasus, a Pythagorean philosopher. ( Pro- 
clus. In Euclid, ii. p. 19, iii. p. 58; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 24.) [L. S.] 

LEO'GORAS (Aewyipas), the son of one Ando- 
cides, and the father of Andocides the orator, is 
said to have taken part in the conclusion of a peace 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, pro- 
bably the peace of b. c. 445. He was one of the 
parties apprehended on suspicion of being concerned 
in the mutilation of the Hermae at Athens, in b. c. 
415. Plutarch says that Leogoras was accused by 
his own son, Andocides, as one of the guilty par- 
ties, but that the latter saved his father by stating 
that Leogoras was able to give important informa- 
tion to the state ; and he further states that Leo- 
goras, taking the hint, forthwith accused numerous 
persons of various crimes, and was, in consequence, 
set free. Andocides, however, stoutly denies the 
truth of this story. (Thuc. i. 51 ; Plut. Vitas X . 
Orat. p. 834 ; Andoc. De Myst. pp. 3, 4,ed. Steph.) 
Leogoras seems to have borne no better character 
than his notorious son, Andocides. He was fre- 
quently attacked by the comic poets for his extra- 
vagance and luxurious mode of living. ( Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1269, Nub. 109, with SchoL ; Athen. ix. p. 
387, a.) 

LEON. [Lso.J 

LEO'NTDAS I. (Acowfoar), kingof Sparta, 17th 
of the Agids, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleombrotna (Herod, 
v. 39 — 41 ; Paus. iii. 3). He succeeded on the 
throne his half-brother Cleoraenes I., about 8.C. 
49 1 , his elder brother Dorieus also hating previously 
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died [Doribus]. When Greece was invaded by 
•Xerxes, the Greek congress, which was held at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, determined that a stand 
should be made against the enemy at the pass of 
Thermopylae, and Leonidas had the command of 
the force destined for this service. The number of 
his array is varionsly stated : according to Hero- 
dotus, it amounted to somewhat more than 5000 
men, of whom 300 were Spartans ; in all proba- 
bility, the regular band of (so called) tira-eiy, 
selected by the Hippagretae, rot/s Harea-Ttwras 
rptTjKo<rlovs,na Herodotus calls them ( comp. Muller, 
Dor. book iii. 12. § 5). The remainder of the 
Lacedaemonian force was to follow after the cele- 
bration of the festival of the Cameia. Plutarch 
affirms that funeral games were celebrated in honour 
of Leonidas and his comrades, before their depar- 
ture from Sparta ; according also to him and 
Diodorus, it was said at the same time by the 
self-devoting hero, that the men he took with him 
were indeed few to fight, but enough to die ; and, 
when his wife, Gorgo, asked him what his last wishes 
were, he answered, “ Marry a brave husband and 
bear brave sons.” All this, however, has very 
much the air of a late and rhetorical addition to 
the story ; nor is it certain that Leonidas and his 
band looked forward to their own death as the in- 
evitable result of their expedition, though Herodotus 
tells us that he selected for it such only as had sons 
to leave behind them, and mentions an oracle besides, 
which declared that Sparta could not be saved from 
ruin but by the death of her king. When the 
Greek army was assembled at Thermopylae, there 
was a prevalent desire on the part of the Pelo- 
ponnesians to fall back on the Isthmus, and make 
their Btand against the Persians there ; and it was 
mainly through the influence of Leonidas that the 
scheme, selfish at once and impolitic, was abandoned. 
The sayings ascribed to him before the battle by 
Plutarch are well-known and characteristic enough 
of a Spartan, but are probably the rhetorical in- 
ventions of a later age. When it was known 
that the treachery of the Malian Ephialtes had be- 
trayed the mountain path of the Anopaea to the 
Persians, after their vain attempts to force their 
way through the pass of Thermopylae, Leonidas, 
declaring that he and the Spartans under his com- 
mand must needs remain in the post they had been 
sent to guard, dismissed nil the other Greeks, ex- 
cept the Thespian and Theban forces. Then, be- 
fore the body of Persians, who were crossing the 
mountain under Hydnrnes, could arrive to attack 
him in the rear, he advanced from the narrow pass 
and charged the myriads of the enemy with his 
handful of troops, hopeless now of preserving their 
lives, and nnxious only to sell them dearly. In the 
desperate battle which ensued, Leonidas himself 
fell soon. His body was rescued by the Greeks, 
after a violent struggle. On the hillock in the pass, 
where the remnant of the Greeks made their last 
stand, a lion of stone (so Herodotus tells us) was 
set up in his honour ; and Pausanias says that his 
bones were brought to Sparta forty years after, by 
one named Pausanias ; but if he was the same who 
commanded at the battle of Platoea, “ forty” must 
be an erroneous reading for “four” (see Larcher, 
ad Herod, vii. 225). The later story of Leonidas 
nnd his followers perishing in a night-attack on the 
Persian camp is unworthy of credit. (Herod, vii. 
175, 202— <225 ; Paus. iii. 4, 14, vii. 15; Diod. 

4—11 j Plut de Herod , Mol. 32, Apoph. Lac.; 
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Strab. i. p. 10, ix. p. 429 ; Ael. V. H. iii. 25 ; 
Just, ii, 11 ; C. Nep. Them. 3 ; Val. Max. iii. 2, 
Ext. 3 ; Cic. de Fin. ii. 19, 30, Tusc. Disp. i. 42, 
49 ; Simon, xv. Anthol. Graec . vol. i. p. 61, ed. 
Jacobs.) In the reign of Leonidas we arrive at an 
exact chronology (says Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 
209), which we have gradually approached in the 
two preceding reigns of Anaxandrides and Cleo- 
menes I. [E. E.] 

LEO'NIDAS II. (A«»vt'8os), king of Sparta, 
was son of the traitor, Clconymus, and 28th of the 
Agids. He acted as guardian to his infant rela- 
tive, Areus II., on whose death, at the age of eight 
years, he ascended the throne, about B. c. 256, 
being by this time considerably advanced in life. 
A great part of his earlier years he had spent in 
the courts of Seleucus Nicator and his satraps, and 
had even married an Asiatic wife, by whom he 
had two children. From this it is reasonable to 
suppose that he reversed the policy of his predeces- 
sors, who had cultivated a connection with Egypt : 
and it is at least an ingenious conjecture of Droy- 
sen’s, that the adventurer, Xanthippus, who en- 
tered at this period into the Carthaginian service, 
and whom he identifies with the general of Ptolemy 
Euergetes in his war with Seleucus Callinicus, may 
have been one of those who, as favourers of the 
Egyptian alliance, were driven from Sparta by the 
party of Leonidas. (Droysen, Ilellenismus , vol. ii. 
pp. 296, 347 ; comp. Arnold's Home , vol. ii. p. 
589.) The habits which Leonidas had contracted 
abroad, very different from the old Spartan sim- 
plicity, caused him to regard with strong dislike 
the projected reforms of Agis IV., and he laboured 
at first to counteract them by secret intrigues and 
by the slanderous insinuation that the object of 
Agis was to bribe the poor with the property of 
the rich, and thus to make himself tyrant of Sparta. 
When the measure of his colldhgue was actually 
brought forward, Leonidas opposed it with argu- 
ments ludicrously weak, but succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in obtaining its rejection in the senate by a 
majority of one. It thus became necessary for the 
reformers to get rid of him, and accordingly the 
ephor Ly snnder revived an old law, which forbade 
a Heracleid to marry a foreigner, and affixed the 
penalty of death to a sojourn in a foreign land. 
There was also an ancient custom at Sparta, of 
which he took advantage to excite the stronger 
prejudice against Leonidas. Every ninth year the 
ephors sat in silence to observe the heavens on a 
clear and moonless night ; nnd if a star was seen 
to shoot in a particular direction, it was interpreted 
as a sign of some offence against the gods on the 
part of the kings, who were therefore to be sus- 
pended from their office till an oracle from Delphi , 
or Olympia should declare in their favour. Lv- 
sandor professed to have seen the sign, and referred 
t to the displeasure of heaven at the illegal conduct 
of Leonidas. He also accused him, according to 
Pausanias, of having bound himself by an oath, 
while yet a boy, to his father Cleonymus, to work 
the downfall of Sparta. Leonidas, not venturing 
to abide his trial, took refuge in the temple of 
Athena Chalcioecus, where his daughter Cheilonis 
oined him. Sentence of deposition having been 
passed against him in his absence, the throne was 
ransferred to his son-in-law, Cleombrotus ; and 
the ephors of the succeeding year having failed in 
their attempt to crush Lysander and his colleague, 
Mandrocleidas, by a prosecution [see Vol. I. jjf J,' 
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Leonidas went into exile to Tegea.* When the Macedonians irt Lycaonia (Polyaen. iv. 6). It is 
misconduct of Agesilaus, the uncle of Agis, had led, possible that he may have left the service of Anti* 
not long after, to his restoration (b. c. 240), ho gonus for that of Ptolemy, in which case he may 
listened' to the entreaties of Cheilonis, and spared bo identified with the one immediately below, 
tiie life of her husband, Cleombrotus, contenting 5. A general of Ptolemy Soter, who sent him in 
himself with his banishment; but he caused Agis n. c. 310 to dislodge from the maritime towns of 


to be put to death, though he owed his own life to 
the protection he had afforded him in his flight to 
Tegea. Archidamus, the brother of Agis, fled 
from Sparta: Agiatis, his widow, was forced by 
Leonidas into a marriage with his soil, Cleomenes ; 
and it seems doubtful whether the child Euryda- 
midas, her son by Agis, was allowed to bear the 
name of king. At any rate the whole of the royal 
power (6tich as it was, in a selfish oligarchy, of 
which he was the tool) remained with Leonidas ; 
and Plutarch tells us that he utterly neglected 
public affairs, caring for nothing but a life of ease 
and luxury. He died about b. e. 236, and was 
succeeded bv his son, Cleomenes III. (Plut. 
Apis, 3, 7, 10—1*2, 16—21, C/eom. 1—3; Paus. 
iii. 6; Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. p. 217 ; Droysen, 
Hellcnismus, vol. ii. pp. 295, 296, 384, Ac., 
445.) [E. E.J 

LEO'NIDAS or LEO'NIDES (Aeawfta*, At- \ 

eavlb-gs), historical. ]. A general of the Byzantines, j 
who, when the citizens, during a siege of their 
town, flocked to the taverns instead of manning 
the walls, established a number of wine-shops on 
the ramparts themselves, and so kept his men, with 
some difficulty, at their posts (Ael. V. II. iii. 14 
Athen. x. p. 442, c.). lie may have been the same 
Leonides whom Athenaeus mentions as a writer on 
fishing (Athen. i. p. 13, c.). 

2. A noble youth, a citizen of Heracleia on the 
Pontus, was one of those who put to death the 
tyrant Clearchus, B. c. 353. He is also called 
Leon. [Lkon, No. 1, p. 741, b.J 

3. A kinsman of Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, was entrusted with the main 
superintendence of Alexander's education in his 
earlier years, apparently before he became the 
pupil of Aristotle. Leonidas was a man of austere 
character, and trained the young prince in hardy 
and self-denying habits. Thus, he would even ex- 
amine the chests which contained his pupil’s bed- 
ding and clothes, to see whether Olympias had 
placed any thing there that might minister to lux- 
ury. There were two excellent cooks (Raid Alex- 
ander afterwards) with which Leonidas had fur- 
nished him,— a night’s march to season his breakfast, 
and a scanty breakfast to season his dinner. On 
one occasion, when Alexander at a sacrifice was 
throwing large quantities of incense on the fire, 

“ be more sparing of it,” said Leonidas, “ till you 
have "conquered the country where it grows.” 
Alexander sent him afterwards from Asia 600 
talents’ weight of incense and myrrh, “that he 
might no longer he penurious” (so ran the message) 
“in his offerings to the gods.” (Plut. Alex. 22, 
25, lteg. et Imp. Apopl*. Alex. 4,9.) It may be 
questioned whether the rough discipline of Leonidas 
was not carried further than was altogether beneficial 
to Alexander’s character (see Plut. Alex. 7 ; Thirl- 
wall’s Greece , vol. vi. jk 90, note 3). 

4. A general of Antigonus, who, in b. c. 320, 
repressed by a skilful stratagem the revolt of 3000 

* It is erroneously stated, in Vol. I. p. 691, that 
hit daughter Cheilonis accompanied him thither. 
jSeefHut. Agix, 17. 


Cilicia the garrisons of Antigonus, which, it was 
alleged, the treaty of the preceding year required 
him to withdraw. Leonidas was successful at first, 
but Demetrius Poliorcetes, arriving soon after, de- 
feated him and regained the towns (Diod. xx. 19). 
Suidas tells us (a v. Arjp^rpioi 6 *Auriy6vov) that 
Ptolemy, after having restored freedom to the Greek 
cities, left Leonidas in Greece as governor. He 
may perhaps he referring to Ptolemy’s expedition 
to Greece in B.e. 308, with the professed object of 
vindicating the liberty of the several states there 
(see Diod. xx. 37 ; Plut. Dem. 15), and the name 
Leonidas may be intended for Cleonidas. But 
the whole statement in Suidas is singularly con- 
fused. [K. E.] 

LEO'NIDASor LEO'NIDES, literary. 1. Of 
Tarentum, the author of upwards of a hundred epi- 
grams in the Doric dialect. His epigrams formed a 
{•art of the Garland of Meleager. In Brnnck’s Ana- 
lecta , some of the epigrams ascribed to Leonidas of 
Tarentum belong properly to Leonidas of Alexandria; 
and on the other hand, some, which are found in 
other parts of the Anthology, should be restored to 
Leonidas of Tarentum. Jacobs (A nth. Grace, vol. 
xiii. pp. 909, 910) points out the necessary, cor- 
rections ; and Meineke {Deled. Poet. Antk. Graec. 
pp. 24 — 52) has re-edited and re-arranged the 
epigrams of this writer, the number of which Ira 
makes 1 08. The epigrams are chiefly inscriptions 
for dedicatory offerings and works of art, and, 
though not of a very high order of poetry, are 
usually pleasing, ingenious, and in good taste. 
Bemhardy not unhappily characterises them as 
being “ in a sharp lapidary style” ( drum trios . d. 
(t'nech. Lift. vol. ii. p. 1055). All that we know 
of the poet’s date is collected from his epigrams, 
and the indications are not very certain. He seems, 
however, to have lived in the time of Pyrrhus 
(Jacobs, I. c. ). From one of the epigrams ascribed 
to him (No. 100, Br. and Jac , No. 90, Meineke), 
and which may either have been written after his 
death, or by himself for his own epitaph, we learn 
that he was bom at Tarentum, and after many 
wanderings during which the Muses were his 
chief solace, he died and was buried at a distance 
from his native land. 

2. Of Alexandria, was bom, as he informs us 
( Fp. ii), on the hanks of the Nile, whence he went 
to Home (Fp. 27), and there taught grammar for 
a long time without attracting any notice, but ulti- 
mately he became very popular, and obtained the 
patronage of the im perial family. H is epigrams show 
that he flourished under Nero, and probably down 
to the reign of Vespasian. In the Greek Antho- 
logy, forty-three epigrams are ascribed to him, but 
some of these belong to Leonidas of Tarentum. 
The epigrams of Leonidas of Alexandria are of a 
very low order of merit. Several of them are dis- 
tinguished by the petty conceit of having an equal 
number of letters in each distich ; these are called 
l<rltyn<pa imypdufxara. (Jacobs, A nth. Grows, vol. 
xiii. pp. 908 — 909 ; Meineke, Proltmo ad vtrim* 
gue Leonidae Carmine s. Lips. 1791 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. iv. pp. 479 — 4110.) 

3. Of Byzantium, the son of Metrodorus, who> 
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wrote a work, *AAwor md (Ath. i. p. 1 3, c.) which 
j? often quoted by Aelian (N. A. ii. 6, 50, iii. 10, 
xii. 42). 

4. A Stoic philosopher of Rhodes (Strab. xiv. p. 
655), and perhaps the same as the author of a work 
on Italy, which is quoted by Tzetzes (Sc hoi. ad 
Lycophr. 756). 

5. The tutor of Cicero’s son Marcus, at Athens. 

(Cic. ad Div. xvi. 21, ad Ait . xiv. 16.) [P. S.] 

LEO'NIDAS, a patronus causarum in the tri- 
bunal of the praefectus praetorio at Constantinople. 
He was one of the 16 commissioners appointed to 
compile the Digest under the presidency of Tribo- 
nian. (Const. Tanta, § 9 ; Const. a4Swk(P, 
§ 9 .) [J. T. G.] 

LEO'NIDAS (Acowltias), a physician who was 
a native of Alexandria, and belonged to the sect of 
the Episynthetici (Pseudo-Galen, Introd. c. 4. voL 
xiv, p. 684 ; Cael. Aurel. De Aforb. Acut. ii. 1, p. 
75). Ashe is quoted byCaelius Aurelianus (/. c.), 
and himself quotes Galen (ap. Act. iv. 2, 1 1, p.688), 
he probably lived in the second and third centuries 
after Christ. Of his writings, which appear to have 
chiefly related to surgical subjects, nothing remains 
but some fragments preserved by Aetius (pp. 241, 
397, 686, 687, 688, 689, 691,692, 736, 741, 743, 
799, 800, 802) and Paulus Aegineta (iv. 59, p. 534, 
vi. 32, 44, 64, 67, 78, pp. 562, 569. 578, 580, 585), 
from which we may judge that he was a skilful 
practitioner. [W. A. G.] 

. LEO'NIDAS, artists. 1. A painter, of An- 
thedon, and a disciple of the great painter Euplira- 
nor. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 'ApdrjboSu-, E us tilth, ad Horn. 
11. ii. 508.) 

2. An architect, of little note, who wrote upon 
proportions (Vitruv. vii. praef. §. 14). [P. S.j 

LEONNA'TUS (Atovvaros). 1. A Macedonian 
of Pella, one of Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. His father’s name is variously given, as 
Ante;i8, Anthes, Onasus, and Eunus. (Arrian. 
A nab. iii. 5. § 7, vi. 28. § 6, I nd. 18, ap. Phot. p. 
69, a, ed. Bekker). According to Curtius he was 
descended from a royal house (Curt. x. 7), which 
may be the reason we find him early occupying a 
distinguished post about the person of Philip of 
Maccdon ; at the time of whose death ( u. c. 336) 
he was one of the select officers called the king’s 
body guards (awpxiTo<pv\aK(s). In this capacity 
he is mentioned as one of those who avenged the 
death of Philip upon his assassin Pausanias. (Diod. 
xvi. 94.) Though he accompanied Alexander on 
his expedition to Asia, he did not at first hold an 
equally distinguished position in the service of the 
young king : he was only an officer of the ordinary 
guards (iratyoi) when he was Bent by Alexander 
after the battle of Issue to announce to the wife of 
Dareius the tidings of her husband's safety. (Arr. 
A nab. ii. 12. $ 7 5 Curt, iii, 12 ; Diod. xvii. 37 ; 
Plut. Alex. 21.) Shortly after, however, during 
Alexander’s stay in Egypt (b. c. 331 ), Leonnatus 
was appointed to succeed Arrhybas ns one of the 
seven <ruparo<pd\aK*s (Arr. Anab. iii. 5, vi. 28), 
and from this time, forward his name continually 
occurs, together with those of Hephaestion, Per- 
diccas, and Ptolemy, among the officers immediately 
about the king’s person, or employed by him on 
occasions requiring the utmost confidence. Thus 
we find him making one of the secret council ap- 
pointed to inquire into the guilt of Philotas ; present 
at the quarrel between Alexander and Cleitus, and 
attempting in rain to check the fury of the king ; 
vol. u. 
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keeping watch over Alexander's tent at tha.time o£ 
the conspiracy of the pages j .and even venturing to 
excite his resentment by ridiculing the Persian 
custom of prostration. (Curt. Vi. 8. $ 17, riii. j, 

§ 46, 6. §22; Arr. Anal), iv. 12. §, 3.) Nor 
were his military services less conspicuous ; in b. c, 
327 he is mentioned as taking at prominent part in 
the attack on the hill fort of Chopenes, and was 
grounded at the same time with Ptolemy and 
Alexander himself, in the first engagement with 
the barbarian tribes of the Vale of the Choes. On 
a subsequent occasion he led one division of the 
army to the attack of one of the strong positions 
which the Indian mountaineers had occupied: but 
his most distinguished exploit was in the assault on 
the city of the Malli, where Alexander’s life was 
only saved by the personal courage and prowess of 
Leonnatus and Peucestas. (Arr. Anab. iv. 21, 23, 
24, vi. 10 ; Curt. viii. 14. $ 15, ix. 5.) We next 
find him commanding the division of cavalry and 
light-armed troops which accompanied the fleet of 
Alexander down the Indus, along the right bank of 
the river. During the subsequent march from A 
thence back to Persia, he was left with a strong 
force in the country of the Oreitae, to enforce the 
submission of that tribe and maintain the com- 
munications with the fleet under Nearchus. These 
objects he successfully accomplished ; and the Oreitae 
and neighbouring barbarians having assembled a 
large army, he totally defeated them with heavy 
loss. As a reward for these various services, he 
was selected by Alexander as one of those whom 
he honoured with crowns of gold during his stay 
at Susa, b. c. 325. (Arr. Anab. vi. 18, 20, 22, 
vii. 5, bid. 23, 42 ; Curt. ix. 10.) 

Leonnatus thus held so conspicuous a place among 
the Macedonian generals, that in the first delibe- 
rations which followed the death of Alexander, it 
was proposed to associate him with’Perdiccas, as one 
of the guardians of the infant king, the expected 
child of Roxana. (Curt. x. 9. § 3 ; Justin, xiii. 
2.) In the arrangements ultimately' adopted how- 
ever, he obtained only the satrapy of the Lesser 
or Ilellespontine Phrygia (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 69, 
b ; Dexippus, ibid. p. 64, a ; Diod. xviii. 3 ; Curt, 
x. 10. § 2 ; Justin, xiii. 4.), a share which was 
far from contenting his ambition, though he thought 
fit to acquiesce for the time. But hardly had he 
arrived to take possession of his government, when 
he received an urgent message from Antipater, 
calling on him for assistance against the revolted 
Greeks. Nearly at the same time also arrived 
letters from Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander* 
urging him to aid her against Antipater, and offer- 
ing him her hand in marriage. Leonnatus imme- 
diately determined to avail himself of the double 
opportunity thus presented to his ambition ; first 
to assist Antipater against the Greeks, and after 
having freed him from that danger, to expel 
him in his turn from Macedonia, marry Cleopatra, 
and seat himself upon the throne. With these 
views (for which he in vain endeavoured to obtain 
the support of Eumenes) he crossed over into 
Europe at the head of a considerable army, and 
advanced into Thessaly to the relief of Antipater, 
who was at this time blockSled in Lamia by the 
combined forces of the Greeks (b. c. 322). He 
was met by the Athenians and their allies under 
Antiphilus, and arched battle ensued, in wlii * 
though the main army of the Macedonians sufiFei 
but little, their cavalry, commanded by Leopaatu4* 

3 c. 
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in person, was totally defeated, and he himself fell 
covered with wounds, after displaying in the com 
bat his accustomed valour. (Diod. xviii. 12, 14 

15 ; Plut. Eum. 3, Phoc. 25 ; Justin, xiii. 5.) 
The only personal traits recorded to us of Leon 
natus are his excessive passion for hunting, and his 
love of magnificence and display, the latter a 
quality common to most of his brother captain b in 
the service of Alexander. (Plut. Alex. 40 ; Aelian. 
V. H. ix. 3 ; Athen. xii. p. 539.) 

2. Another officer in the service of Alexander, 
a native of Aegae, and son of Antipater. (Arr. 
Ind. 18.) The anecdote related by Arrian (Anab. 
iv. 12. § 3.) may perhaps refer to this Leonnatus, 
rather than the preceding. 

3. A Macedonian officer in the service of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epeirus, who saved the life of that monarch 
at the battle of Heraclea, b. c. 280. (Plut. Pyrrh. 

16 ; Dionys. Exc. xviii. 2, 3.) [E. H. B.] 

LEONNO'RIUS, one of the leaders of the 

Gauls in their invasion of Macedonia and the ad- 
joining countries. When the main body under 
Brennus marched southwards into Macedonia and 
Greece (b.c. 279), Leonnorius and Lutarius led a 
detachment, 20,000 strong, into Thrace, where 
they ravaged the country to the shores of the 
Hellespont, compelled the Byzantines to pay them 
tribute, and made themselves masters of Lysiraa- 
chia. The rich Asiatic shores of the Hellespont 
afforded them a tempting prospect ; and while 
Leonnorius returned to Byzantium, in order to 
compel the inhabitants of that city to give him the 
means of transporting his troops to Asia, Lutarius 
contrived to capture a few vessels, with which he 
conveyed all the force remaining under his com- 
mand across the Hellespont. While Leonnorius 
was still before Byzantium, Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, being in want of support in his war with 
Antiochus, agreed to take him and his troops, as 
well as those of Lutarius, into his pay, and fur- 
nished them with the means of passing over into 
Asia (b.c. 278). They first assisted him against 
his rival, Zipoetes, in Bithynia; after which they 
made plundering excursions through various parts 
of Asia ; and ultimately established themselves in 
the province, called thenceforth from the name of 
its barbarian conquerors, Galatia. No farther 
mention is made of either of the leaders after they 
had crossed into Asia. (Memnon. c. 19, ed. OreH. ; 
Lie. xxxviii. 16 ; Strab. xii. p.566.) [E. II. B.j 

LEONTEUS (Atorrevs), a ‘son of Coronus, and 
prince of the Lapithae. In conjunction with Poly- 
poetes, he led the Lapithae, in 40 ships against 
Troy, where he took part in the games at the funeral 
of Patroclus. (Hem. II. K. 745, &c., xii. 130, See., 
xxiii. 837, See.) [L. S.] 

LEONTEUS (AeoKrsrfs), «f Argos, was a tragic 
poet and the slave of Juba, king of Mauritania, 
who ridiculed his Hypeipyle in an epigram preserved 
by Athenaeus (viiL p. 343, e. f.). [P. S.] 

LEONTl'ADES (AtomdSy,,). 1. A Theban, 
of noble family, commanded at Thermopylae the 
forces supplied ‘ by Thebes to the Grecian army. 
(Herod, vii. 205 ; comp. Diod. xi. 4.) They came 
unwillingly, accord ing^to Herodotus, and therefore 
were retained by Leonidas, rather as hostages than 
allies, when he sent away the main body of the 
Greeks. (Herod, vii. 220 — 2 22 *; but see Plut. de 
Herod. Mai. 31 ; TbiHwalPs (Meet, vol. ii. p. 287.) 
In the battle — a hopeless one for the Greeks — j 
< 'urhk& was fought after the Persians bad been con* 
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ducted over Callidromus, Leontiades and the force 
under his command surrendered to the enemy and 
obtained quarter. Herodotus tells us, however, 
that some of them were nevertheless > 4 plain by the 
barbarians, and that most of the remainder, includ- 
ing Leontiades, were branded as slaves by the order 
of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 233.) Plutarch contrar- 
dicts this (de Herod. Mai. 33),-— if, indeed, the 
treatise be his, — and also says that Anaxander, 
and not Leontiades, commanded the Thebans at 
Thermopylae. [Eurymachus.] 

2. Son of Eurymachus. and grandson, apparently, 
of the above, was one of the polemarchs at Thebes, 
in b. c. 382, when the Spartan commander, Phoe- 
bidas, stopped there on his way against Olynthus. 
Unlike lsmenias, his democratic colleague, Leon- 
tiades courted Phoebidas from the period of his 
arrival, and, together with Arehias and Philip, the 
other chiefs of the oligarchical party, instigated him 
to seize the Cadmeia with their aid. This enter- 
prise having been effected on a day when the 
women were keeping the Thesmophoria in the 
citadel, and the council therefore sat in or near the 
agora, Leontiades proceeded to the council and an- 
nounced what had taken place, with an assurance 
that no violence was intended to such as remained 
quiet. Then, asserting that his office of polemareh 
gave him power to apprehend any one under sus- 
picion of a capital offence, he caused lsmenias to 
be seized and thrown into prison. Arehias was 
forthwith appointed to the office thus vacated, and 
Leontiades went to Sparta and persuaded the La- 
cedaemonians to sanction what had been done. 
Accordingly, they sent commissioners to Thebea, 
who condemned lsmenias to death, and fully eata* 
blished Leontiades and his faction in the govern- 
ment under the protection of the Spartan garrison. 
(Xen. Hell. v. ii §§ 25 — 36 ; Diod. xv. 20 ; Plut 
Ages. 23, Pelop. 5, de Gen. Soc. 2.) In this position, 
exposed to the hostility and machinations of some 
400 democratic exiles, who had taken refuge at 
Athens (Xen. Hell. v. 2. § 31 ), Leontiades, watch- 
ful, cautious, and energetic, presented a marked con- 
trast to Arehias, his voluptuous colleague, whose 
reckless and insolent profligacy he discountenanced, 
as tending obviously to the overthrow of their joint 
power. His unscrupulousnesa, at the same time, 
was at least equal to his other qualifications for a 
party-leader ; for we find him sending emissaries 
to Athens to remove the chief of the exiles by as- 
sassination, though Androcleidas was the only one 
who fell a victim to the plot. In b. c. 379, when 
the refugees, associated with Pelopidas, had entered 
on their enterprise for the deliverance of Thebes, 
Pelopidas himself, with Cephdsodorus, Damocleidas, 
and Phyllidas, went to the house of Leontiades, 
while Mellon and ethers were dealing with 
Arehias. The house was elosed for the night, and 
it was with some difficulty that the conspirators 
gained admittance. Leontiades met them at the 
door of his chamber, and killed Cephisodorus, who 
was the first that entered ; but, after an obstinate 
struggle, he was himself despatched by Pelopidas. 

( Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 1—7 ; Plut. Pei 6, 1 1, Agee. 
24, de Gen. Soc. 4, 6, 31 ; Diod. xv. 25.) It may 
be remarked that Plutarch calls him, throughout 
Leontidas (Schn. ad Xen. Hell. v. 2. f 25). [E, EL] 
LEONTISCUS (AtovrUncot), a son of Ptolemy 
Soter, by the celebrated Athenian courtesan, 
Thais. He was taken prisoner by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in the great sea fight off Cyprus (a cu 
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306), together with his uncle, MeneTaus, but was 
• immediately restored to his father without ransom. 
(Athen. xiii. p. 576 {Austin, xv. 2.) [E. H. B.J 
LEONT.ISCUS, a painter of the Sicyonian 
school, contemporary with Aratus, whose portrait he 
puinted, with a trophy (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11. s. 
40. § 35). It seems almost idle to inquire which 
of the victories of Aratus this picture was intended 
to celebrate. Harduin quotes Plutarch (Arat. 38, 
fol.), as making it probable that the victory referred 
to was that over Aristippus, the tyrant of Argos. 
This would place the painter's date about b. c. 
235. [P. S.j 

LEO'NTIUM, a Greek painter, contemporary 
with Aristides of Thebes (about b. c. 340), who 
painted his portrait. Nothing further is known of 
him (Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 19). [P. S.J 

LEO'NTIUM (A edvrtov), an Athenian hetaera, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus. She wrote 
a treatise against Theophrastus, which Cicero cha- 
racterises as written scito quidern sermone et Attico. 
According to Pliny ( Praef. ) the audacity of the 
attempt gave rise to the proverb surpendio arhorem 
elujere. Pliny mentions a painting of her by Theo- 
doras, in which she was represented in a meditative 
attitude. Among her numerous lovers we also 
find mentioned Metrodoras, the disciple of Epi- 
curus, and Hermesianax of Colophon. She had a 
daughter, Danae, who was also an hetaera of some 
notoriety. (Diog. Laert. x. 4 ; Athen. xiii. p. 588, 
a. b. 593, b. 59 7, a ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 33 ; 
Plin. H. N. xxxv. 1 1.) [C. P. M.J 

LE O' NT I US I., a Syrian, and an officer of re- 
putation, joined Ulus in rebelling against Zeno, the 
emperor of Constantinople. Leontius was pro- 
claimed emperor in a. d. 482, and was taken pri- 
soner and put to death at Constantinople in a. ix 
488. The history of this rebellion is given under 
Ildus and Zeno. 

LEO'NTIUS 11. (Atovrtos), emperor of Con- 
stantinople (a. ». 695 — 698), deposed and suc- 
ceeded the emperor Justinian II. towards the end 
of a. d. 69 5. He appears first in history as com- 
manderof the imperial troops against theMaronites, 
in which capacity he gave cause for suspicion, 
and accordingly after his return to Constanti- 
nople, he was put into prison. His popularity, 
however, was so great, that the emperor did not 
dare to give him a fair trial, but kept him in con- 
finement during three years, when, at last, he re- 
leased him on condition of his leaving the capital, 
and taking the supreme civil and military com- 
mand in Greece. Leontius was on the point of 
sailing from the Golden Horn, when the people, 
exasperated by the tyranny of Justinian, rose in 
rebellion, in consequence of which Justinian was 
deposed, and Leontius raised to the imperial dignity. 
The particulars of this revolution are given in the 
life of Justinian II. In the first year of the rqign 
of Leontius the empire enjoyed universal peAce, as 
Theophanns says, except, however, at Ravenna, 
Where a frivolous riot caused much destruction and 
bloodshed. In the second year of his reign (697 ) 
on event occurred which is of the greatest import- 
ance in the history of Italy, as well as of all Europe 
and the East. Until that year Venice had be- 
longed to the Byzantine empire, forming part of 
the government of Istria ; but its advantageous 
position; and the independent and enterprising 
spirit of its inhabitants, had raised it to such im* 
portattoe and Wealth, that its ruin wias certain, if it 
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remained any longer exposed to the consequences of 
the numerous court-revolutions at Constantinople. 
The Venetians, accordingly, resolved upon forming 
an independent government, and in 697 chose 
Paulus Lucas Anafestus, commonly called Paoluc- 
cio, their first sovereign diike or doge. It seems, 
however, that this change took place with the con- 
nivance of the Byzantine government, for during 
many years afterwards friendly relations were kept 
up between Venice and Constantinople. In tne 
same year, 697, the Arabs set out for their fifth 
invasion of Africa ; and, after having defeated the 
Greeks in many engagements, their commander, 
Hasan, took Carthage. He lost it again, but re- 
took it in the following year, 698. In order to 
expel the Arabs from the capital of Africa, Leon- 
tius sent reinforcements to the Patrician Joannes, 
the commander-in-chief in Africa, who succeeded 
in forcing the entrance of the harbour, but was 
beaten back again, and compelled to a shameful 
flight. Carthage now was destroyed by the Arabs, 
and has since disappeared from among th^ cities of 
the world. Joannes sailed for Constantinople in 
order to obtain a re-in forcement, and try another 
chance. His Land and sea forces were both equally 
mortified at the disgraceful result of the expedi- 
tion ; and Absimarus, one of their leaders, per- 
suaded them that they would suffer for a defeat of 
which the commander-in-chief was the only cause. 
His words took effect ; a mutiny broke out when 
the fleet was off Crete ; Joannes was put to death 
by the exasperated soldiers ; and Absimarus was 
proclaimed emperor. The surprise of Leontius was 
extreme when he saw his fleet return to the har- 
bour of Constantinople, and, instead of saluting 
him, raise the standard of rebellion. Absimarus 
having bribed the guards on the water side, entered 
the city without resistance, and seized upon the 
person of Leontius, who was treated by the usurper 
as he had treated hroqsredecessor Justinian Rbino- 
tinelus, for the captive emperor had bis nose and 
ears cut off, and was confined in a convent, where 
he finished his days. The deposition of Leontius 
and the accession of Absimarus, who adopted the 
name of Tiberius, took place in 698. [Tiberius. J 
(Theoph. p. 309, &c. ; Cedren. p. 443, &c. j Ni- 
ceph. p. 26 ; Const. Manasses, p. 80 ; Zonar. vol. 
ii. p. 94, 95 ; Glycas, p. 279 ; Paul. Diacon. vi 10 
—14.) [W. P.J 

LEO'NTIUS (A eovrior), literary. 1. Of An- 
tioch. Leontius was born in Phiygia, and was a 
disciple of the martyr Lucianus ; and having en- 
tered the church was ordained presbyter. In order 
to enjoy without scandal the society of a young 
female, Eustolius or Eustolia, to whom he was 
much attached, he mutilated himself; but, not- 
withstanding, did not escape suspicion, and was 
deposed from his office. On the deposition, how- 
ever, of Stephanus or Stephen, bishop of Antioch, 
he was by the favour of the Emperor Constantine 
and the predominant Arian party appointid to that 
see, about 348 or 349. He was one of the in- 
structors of the heresiarch Aetius [Aetius], to 
whom, according to Philostorgius, he expounded 
the writings of the prophets, especially Ezekiel ; 
but, after appointing him deicon, he was compelled 
by the opposite party under Diodorus [Diodorus, 
No. 3] and Flavian [Flavianus, No. 1] to silence 
and depose him. Leontius died about a. d. 358. 

Of his writings, which were numerous, nothing 
remains except a fragment of what Cave describes, 

3 c 2 
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we know not on what authority) as Oratio in Pas - 
sionem $. Babyla e, which is cited in the Paschal 
Chronicle in the notice of the Deciau persecution. 
In this fragment Leontius distinctly asserts that 
both the Emperor Philip, the Arabian, and his 
wife, were avowed Christians. (Socrat. 11. E. ii. 
26 j Sozomen, H. E. iii. 20 ; Theodoret. H. E. ii. 
10, 24 j.Philostorg. //. E. iii. 15, 17, 18 ; Athanas. 
Apolog. de Fuga sua , c. 26, Hist. Arianor. ad 
Monachos , c. 28, Citron. Pasch. vol. i. pp. 270, 
289, ed. Paris, pp. 216, 231, ed. Venice, pp. 503, 
535, ed. Bonn ; Cave, Ilistoria Litteraria , vol. i. 
p. 211, ed. Oxon. 1740 — 43 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol viii. 324.) 

2. Of Arabissus, in Cappadocia, of which town 
he was bishop, an ecclesiastical writer of uncertain 
date. Photius has noticed two of his works : — 1. 
E is rjjv Krlfftv A 6yos, Senno de Creatione ; and, 
2. Eis Toy Aafapoy, De Lazaro ; and gives a long 
extract from the former, and a shorter extract from 
the latter. (Photius, Cod. 272 ; Cave, Hist. IMt. 
vol. I p. 551 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. viii. p. 324, 
vol. x. pp. 268, 771.) 

3. Of Arklate or Arles, was bishop of that 
city about the middle of the fifth century. Several 
letters were written to him by Pope Hilarius (a. d. 
461 — 467) which are given in the Concilia : and 
a letter of Leontius to the pope (dated a. d. 462) 
is given in the Spicilegium of D'Achery (vol. v. p. 
578 of the original edition, or vol. iii. p. 302, in 
the edition of De La Barre, fob Paris, 1723), and 
in the Concilia. Leontius presided in a council at 
Arles, held about a. d. 47 5, to condemn an error 
into which some had fallen respecting the doctrine 
of predestination. He appears to have died in 
a. d. 484. He is mentioned by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris. (Sidon. Apollin. Epist. vii. 6, Concilia , 
vol iv. col 1039, 1044, 1041*, 1828, ed. Labbe ; 
Cave, Hist. I.itt. vol. i. p. 449; Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
vol. viii. p. 324, vol. xii. p. 653, Bill. Med. et lvfim. 
Latinitatis,. \ol. v. p. 268, ed. Mansi ; Tillemont, 
Memoires, vol xvi. p. 38.) 

4. Burdeualknsis or of Bordeaux. [No. 

16 .] 

5. Of Byzantium or Constantinople, an 
ecclesiastical writer of the latter part of the sixth 
and the commencement of the seventh century, 
sometimes designated, from his original profession, 
Scholasticus, i. e. the pleader. Several works of 
about the same period bear the name of Leontius, 
distinguished by the surnames of Byzantinus, 
Presbyter Constantinopolitanus, Cypriuk, 
Hierosolymitanus, Monachus, Neapolita- 
ns, and Presbyter et Abbas St. Sabae ; and 
as there is difficulty in determining how many 
individuals are designated by these various epithets, 
and which of the various j works ascribed to them 
should be assigned to each, it will be desirable to 
compare the present article, which refers to the 
author of the work De Sectis, with Nos. 20 and 26. 

, According to Cave, Leontius, having given up 
the exercise of his profession as a scholasticus, 
retired to the monastery which had been founded 
by St. Saba near Jerusalem, but was rejected by 
that saint for his adherence to the obnoxious tenets 
of Origen. But Cave is manifestly in error, and 
has confounded two different persons of the same 
name and place. The Leontius of Byzantium, who 
was excluded by St. Saba for Origenism, died in 
the reign of the emperor Justinian I. (Cyril. Scy- 
Jfo#Ut. Vita S. Sabae j c. 86, apud Coteler. Eccles. 
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Graec. Monum, vol. iii. p. 366), but the work De 
Sectis appears from internal evidence to have been 
written at least half a century after Justinian's 
death, and must therefore be the work of a later 
Leontius. Photius (cod. 231) and Nicephoros 
Callisti (H. E. xviil 48) call the author of the De 
Sectis a monk, and do not notice his earlier pro- 
fession. Galland (Bibl. Patrum , vol. xii. Prolegom. 
c. 20) says that Leontius retired from the bar, and 
embraced a monastic life in Palestine ; but we ap- 
prehend this is only a supposition, intended to 
account for the designation Hierosolymitanus 
in the title of some of the works, which he ascribes 
to this Leontius. Oudin, who is disposed to iden- 
tify several of the Leontii, supposes that the ex- 
scholasticus became a monk and abbot of St. Saba 
(comp. No. 26), near Jerusalem. ( De Scriptorib . 
Eccles. vol. i. col. 1462, &c.) 

The works which appear to be by this Leontius 
are as follows : — 1. 2x<fA*a, Scholia , “ taken down 
from the lips of Theodoras, the most godly abbot 
and wisest philosopher, accomplished alike in sacred 
and profane learning." This work, which is more 
commonly cited by the title De Sectis , consists of 
ten divisions called */x£(«is, Actiones : it was first 
published with a Latin version by Leunclavius, in 
a volume containing several other pieces, 8vo. Basel, 
1578, and was reprinted in the Audarium Biblio- 
thecae Patrum of Ducaeus, vol. i. fol. Paris, 1624 ; 
in the Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. xi. fol. Paris, 
1644 ; and in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, 
vol. xii. p. 625, &c., fol. Venice, 1778. The Latin 
version alone is given in several other editions of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. 2. Contra Eutycliianos et 
Nestorianos Libri Tres. s. Con/utatio utriusque Fic- 
tionis inter se conirariae : some speak of the three 
books into which this treatise is divided as dis- 
tinct works. 3. Liber adversus eos gut proferunt 
nobis quaedam Apollinarii, /also inscripta nomine 
Sanctorum Patrum s. Adversus Fraudes Apollina- 
rislarum. 4. Solutiones Argumentationum Seven. 

5. Dubitationes hypotheticae et definientes contra eos 
qui neyant in Christo post Unionem duas veras 
Naturas. These pieces have not been printed in 
the original, but Latin versions from the papers of 
FranciscusTurrianus were published byCanisiusin 
his Ijectioncs Antiquae , vol. iv. (or vol, i. p. 525, &c. 
ed. Basnage), and were reprinted in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum , vol. ix. fol. Lyon, 1677, and in the 
above mentioned volume of the Bibliotheca of 
Galland. 6. Apologia Concilii Chalcedonensis. 
This was printed with a Latin version and notes, 
by Antonio Bongiovanni, in the Concilia , vol 
vii. p. 799, ed. Mansi, fol Florence, 1762, and 
was reprinted by Galland, l. c. In the title Le- 
ontius is called Monachus Hierosolymitanus, but 
the word Hierosolymitanus is possibly an error of 
the transcriber. At any rate Galland identifies 
the writer with our Leontius ; and the subject of 
tb# work mokes it probable that he is right. 7. 
Adversus Eutycliianos (s. Severianos) et Nestorianos^ 
in octo libros distinctum. This work is described 
by Canisius as being extant in MS. at Munich, 
and by Fabricius as occurring in the catalogue of 
the Palatine library. 8, Liber de Duplin Natura 
in Christo contra Haeresin Monophysitarum , Labbe 
and Cavo speak of this as extant in MS. at Vi- 
enna ; and they add to it Disputatio contra Phua- 
sophum Arianum , but this last piece seems to be 
an extract from Gelasius of Cyzicus [G el A sm s, 
No. 3], and is probably ope of the discussions he- 
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tween the “ holy bishops ” of the orthodox party 
•and the “ philosophers ” who embraced the opposite 
side. If so, the Leontius who took part in it was 
not our Leontius, but a much older person, bishop 
ftf the Cappadocian Caesareia, contemporary of 
Athanasius, by whom he is mentioned, and author 
of several works not now extant. 9. According to 
Nicephorus Callisti (l. c.), our Leontius wrote also 
“an adfhirable work ” in thirty books, in which he 
entirely overthrew the tritheistic heresy of Joannes 
Philoponus, and firmly established the orthodox 
doctrine ; but this work, if Nicephorus has cor- 
rectly described it, is lost 

A homily, entitled Oratio in medium Pentecostem 
ft in Caecum a Nativitate , necnon in illud : Nolite 
indicate secundum, faciein , by “ Leontius presbyter 
Constantinopolitanus,” was published by Combefis, 
with a Latin version,' in his Audarium Novum , 
vol. i. fol. Paris, 1648. The editors of the Bib/io- 
theca Patrum (vol. ix. fol. Lyon, 1677), by placing 
this piece among the works of our Leontius, appear 
to identify the writer with him ; and Cave, though 
with hesitation, ascribes the homily to him. But 
it is not given by Galland ; and Fabricius (Bibl. 
Grace, vol. viii. p. 321) ascribes the homily to 
Leontius of Neapolis. [No. 20.] A homily on 
the parable of the good Samaritan, printed among 
the supposititious works of Chrysostom (Opera, 
vol. vii. p. 506, ed. Savill), is ascribed by Allatius 
and Fabricius (Diblioth. Grace, vol. viii. p. 326, 
vol. x. p. 304) to “ Leontius of Jerusalem,” who is 
perhaps the same as our Leontius. There are 
various homilies extant in MS. by “ Leontius pres- 
byter Constantinopolitanus.” (Photiusand Niceph. 
Callisti, U. cc.; Canisius, Vita Lcontii, apud Diblioth. 
Patrum , vol. ix. fol. Lyon, 1677, and Lcctiones 
Antiquac, vol. i. pp. 527, &c., ed. Basnage ; Cave, 
Hist. IAtt. voL i. p. 543; Vossius, De Historicis 
Graecis, lib. iv. c. 18 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. viii. 
p. 309, &c., 318, vol. xii. p. 648 ; Oudin, de Scrijy- 
torib. ct Scriptis JEccles. vol. i. col. 1 462 ; Mansi, 
Conciliay vol. vii. col. 797, &c. ; Galland. BiUioth. 
Patrumy vol. xii. Prolegom. c. 20.) 

6. Of Byzantium. According to Labbe (De 
Byzantinae Historiae Seriptoribus Protrepticon ; 
Catalogue Scriptorumy c. 28 ; and Dclineatio Appa- 
ratus y Pars //., all prefixed to the Paris edition of 
the Byzantine historidhs), the name of Leontius 
has been given, but with very doubtful correctness, 
to the otherwise anonymous continuator of the 
Chronographia of Theophanes. This writer, what- 
ever his name may have been, lived in the reign 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus [Constantinus 
VII.], with whom he was intimate, and who 
desired him to undertake the work, and supplied 
him with the materials. The continuation, in its 
present form, comes down to the second year of 
Roraanus, son and successor of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, and probably reached, or was designed 
to reach, to a later period, for it is imperfect, and 
breaks off abruptly. But the latter part of the 
history is an addition by a later hand. In fact the 
work which is entitled XpovoypaQla, Chronographia , 
is composed of three parts, by three distinct writers : 
1. The History of the Emperors Leo V. the Arme- 
nian,’ Michael II. of Amorium, Theophilus the son 
of Michael, and Michael III. and Theodora, the 
son and widow of Theophilus, by the so-called 
Leontitta,frofn the materials supplied by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus ; 2. The Life of Basil the Mace- 
donian, by Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself 
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(though Labbe and Cave would assign this also to 
Leontius) ; and 3. The Lives of Leo VI. and 
Alexander, the sons of Basil, and of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and the commencement of the reign 
of Romanus II., by an unknown later hand. This 
third part is more succinct than the former parts, and 
is in a great degree borrowed, with little variation, 
from known and existing sources. The first edition 
of the Chronographia was in the Paris edition of the 
Byzantine historians. It was prepared for publi- 
cation by Combefis, and a Latin version was made 
by him ; but the work was not actually published 
till 1685, some years after the editor's death. It 
forms part of the volume entitled Oi perd @eo<pd- 
yrji/y Scriptores post Theophanemy and is in folio. 
It was again published in the Venetian reprint 
of that series, fol. a. n. 1729, and again under the 
editorial care of Bekker, 8vo. Bonn, 1838, with the 
Latin version of Combefis. The life of Basil, by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was printed sepa- 
rately as early as 1653, in the 2 vpputrd of Allatius, 
8vo. Cologn. [Constantinus VII.] (Theophah. 
Continuat. Prooem ; Labbe, ll. cc. ; Vossius, De 
Historicis Graecisy lib. iv. c. 21 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace . vol. vii. p. 681, vol. viii. p. 318; Cave, 
Hist. IAtt. vol. ii. p. 90.) 

7. Of Constantinople. [No. 5.] 

8. Of Cyprus. [No. 20.] 

9. Epiorammaticus. [No. 27.] 

10. Episoopus. [Nos. 2, 16, 20.] 

11. Famularum Scriptor. [No. 16.] 

12. Grammaticus. [No. 16.] 

13. Hagiopolita. [No. 20.] 

14. Hierosolymitanus, or of Jerusalem. 
[No. 5.] 

15. Of Lampsacus. [Leo, No. 3.] 

16. L asci v us. Ausonius commemorates (Pro- 
fessor. Durdigal. Epigram, vii. ) among the teachers 
of Bordeaux, Leontius, a grammaticus or gramma- 
rian, sumamed Lascivus, “a name,” adds Auso- 
nius, “unworthy of the purity of his life,” who 
had been his friend and companion from early 
youth. Fabricius is in one place (Bibl. Grace, vol. 
viii. p. 325) inclined to identify with this Leontius 
of Bordeaux a Leontius Mythographus, or 
Scriptor Fabularum, a writer of some merit, 
whose works were discovered and designed for 
publication by Brassicanus; but the design was 
never executed, and the MS. has been either lost 
or destroyed. (Not. ad Pctronii Arbitri Satyricony 
c. 121, p. 572, ed. Burmann, prima, or vol. i. p. 
741, ed. seeunda.) Gesner also thought he had 
somewhere read the work of one Leontius in which 
some of the myths of the poets were related. Sida- 
nius Apollinaris, a generation later than Ausonius, 
mentions a Pontius Leontius of Bordeaux or the 
neighbourhood (Epistol. lib. viii. 11, 12), whose 
castle at the confluence of the Garonne and Dor- 
dogne he describes in one of his poems. (Carmen 
xxii. BurgUs Pontii leontii). This Puhtius Leon- 
tius is by Fabricius in another place {Bibl. Grace. ^ 
vol. iv. p. 94, note w.) identified with the fabulist 
of Brassicanus. But the Leontii of Ausonius and 
Sidonius, however doubtful it nfty be which (If 
either) of them is the fabulist, must be distin- 
guished from each other, as well as from two other 
Leontii, bishops of Bordeaux, mentioned by Ve- 
hantius Ilonorius Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers in 
the sixth century ( Carmin. lib. iv. 9, 10); one of 
whom is especially commemorated by him for his 
pious care in the restoration of ruined churches, 
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and the founding of new ones. ( Carmm . lib. i. 
passim.) Burmann identifies, but without any 
apparent reason^ this Leontius of Venantius with 
the Pontius Leontius of Sidonius, and supposes the 
works mentioned by Brassicanus to have been 
written by him ; but we think the opinion that 
tike fabulist was the Leontius Lascivus of Ausonius 
is the most probable. (Burmann, l. c. ; Fabric, ll.cc ., 
and BibL Med. et Info*. Latinit. vol. iv. pp. 268, 
269.) 

17 . Mechanic us, a Greek mathematical writer, 
whose period is not exactly known. He was iater, 
probably much later, than Claudius Ptolemaeua. 
He wfote his only known work for the gratification 
of his friend Theodoras, whose fellow-workman in 
some mechanical pursuit he had been. It is 
doubted whether this Theodoras was the person 
of that name to whom Proclus inscribed his treatise 
Be Providentia et Fate ; or a later Theodoras, an 
engineer, who defended Dara in the war between 
the emperor Justinian I. and the Persian king, 
Chosroes 1. (Procop. de Beil. Persico , ii. 1 3) : more 
probably it was the latter. Leontius also states 
that he had constructed a sphere or celestial globe, 
after the description of Aratus, for an Elpidius, 
who was perhaps the Elpidius sent by the emperor 
Maurice (a. d. 583) on an embassy to the Chagan 
of the Avars. (Theophan. Chronog. p. 2 1 4, ed. Paris, 
p. 170, ed. Venice, vol. i. p. 390, ed. Bonn.) It may 
then be considered that Leontius lived in the reign 
of Justinian and his successors, in the latter part 
of the sixth century. Leontius wrote a disserta- 
tion, which has come down in an imperfect form, 
Iltpl vapaoKtvrjs ’Aparelas <r<pa(pas, Be Construe- 
Hone Sphaerae A rati, commonly prefixed to the 
Scholia on the Phaenomena of Aratus, which are, 
though incorrectly, ascribed to Theon. The dis- 
sertation of Leontius has been several times printed. 
Jt is included in the collection of ancient astro- 
nomical treatises published hy Aldus, fol. Venice, 
1499 ; and in the Astronomica Veterum Scripta 
Isagogica, 8vo. in Officina Sanctandreana, 1589 ; 
and in the following editions of Aratus, 4 to. Basel, 
1536, 4to. Paris, 1540 and 1559; and that of 
Buhle, 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1793 — 1801. (Buhle, 
Proleg. in Arati Opera ; Fabric. Bill. Grace. voL 
iv. p. 94, &c., vol. viii. p. 326.) 

18. Monachus, the Monk. [No. 5.] 

19. Mythographus. [No. 16.] 

20. Of Neapolis (or of Hagiopolis, according 
to his own authority, cited by Cave) in Cyprus. 
He was bishop of that city, which Le Quien (Oriens 
Christianas, vol. ii. col. 1061) identifies with the 
Ijiova Lemissus, or Neraissus, or Nemosia, which 
rose out of the rains of Amathus. Baronius, Pos- 
sevino, and others, call Leontius bishop of Salamis 
or Constantia : but in the records of the Second 
Nicene, or Seventh General Council, held a. d. 
787, Actio iv. (Concilia, vol. vii. coL 23 6, ed. 
Labbe ; vol. iv. coL 193, ed. Hardouin, vol. viii. col. 
884, ed. Ubleti, and vol. xiii. col. 44, ed. Mansi), 
he is expressly described as bishop of Neapolis in 
Cyprus. His death is said to have occurred in a. d. 
€20 or 630. I$s principal works are as follows : 1 . 
Aiyoi drip rijs Xpiariavdiy dwoAoylas Kurd 'lov- 
balter Kcd xtpl ukSvuv r&v dyluv, Sermones pro 
Defenstone Ckristianorum contra Judaeos ac de 
Imagind/tie Sanctis. A long extract from the fifth 
of these Sermones was read at the second Nicene 
Council ( Concilia, L <?.), among the testimonies of 
tile fathers in support of the use of images in wor- 
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ship ; and several passages, most of them identical 
with those cited in the council, are given by* 
Joannes Damascenus in his Oratio III. de Imagi- 
nibus (Opera, vol. i. p. 373, &c. ed. Le Quien). 
A Latin version of another portion of one of theso 
discourses of Leontius is given in the Lectiones 
Antiquae of Canisiiu. (VoL i. p. 793, ed Basnage.) 
2. Bios too dyiov *1 ta&vvov dpx iwurnivov ’AAtf- 
avSptias rov ’EA mfpoyos, Vita Sancti « Joannis 
Archiepiscopi A lexandriae Cognomento Eleemonis 
8. Eleemosynarii. This John of Alexandria died 
a. i». 616 [Joannes, No. 55]; and his life by 
Leontius, which was mentioned in the second 
Nicene council (Concilia, vol. ciL coL 246, Labbe, 
202, Hardouin, 896, Coleti, 53, Mansi), is extant 
in MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna. An 
ancient Latin version by Anastasius Bibliothecarius 
is giv#n by Rosweid (Be Pitts Patrum , pars i.), 
Surius (Be Probatis Sanctorum Vitis ), and Bol- 
landus (Acta Sanctor. Janmr. voL ii. p. 498, dec.). 
The account of St. Vitalis or Vitalius given in 
the Acta Sanctorum of Bollandns (Jantiar. vol. 
i. p. 7 02) is a Latin version of a part of this Life 
of Joannes Eleemosynarius. 3. Bios rov oolov 
'S.vpedv rod oaAou, Vita Sancti Symeonis Simplicis, 
or Bios Ktd vo Ait da rov d66d ^vpethv rov St d 
Xpurrov e novofxaoQlvros 2aAov, Vita et Conversatio 
A Halts Symeonis qui cognominatus est Stultus 
propter Christum , also mentioned in the Nicene 
council (l. c.), and published in the Acta Sanctorum 
of the Bollandists (Julii, voL i. p. 136, &c.), with 
a Latin version different from that which had 
been previously published by Surius (De Probatis 
Sanctor. Vitis , a. d. 1. Julii), and by Lipomannus. 
The other published works of Leontius are homi- 
lies. 4. Sermo’in Simeonem qttando Bominum in 
Ulnas suscepit. 5. In Biern festum mediae Pente- 
cosles; both given, with a Latin version, in the 
Novum Audurium of Comblfis, vol. i. fo). Paris, 
1648. Fabricius adds to these, as given by Com- 
b£fis, another homily. In Diem festum mediae 
Pentccostcs et in Caecum a Nativitate ; necnon in 
illud: Nolite judicare secundum faciem: but this 
homily is said in the title to be by u Leontius 
presbyter CPolitanus,” and has been already 
noticed. [No. 5.] Compare, however. Fabric, 
Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 309. As Leontius of Nea 
polis is recorded to have written many homilies in 
honour of saints (tyuufua), and for the festivals of 
the church (vayrjyvptKol A iyot), especially one on 
the Transfiguration of our Saviour, it is not unlikely 
that some of those extant under the name of Leon- 
tius of Constantinople may be by him. He wrote 
also llapaAAriAwv Aiyoi p, Parallelorum, s. Loco* 
rum communium Theologicorum Libri II. ; the first 
book consisted r&v &tlwy, the other r£y dvBpm r(- 
vuv. Turrianus possessed the second book ; but 
whether that or the first is extant we know not : 
neither has been published. It has been thought 
that Joannes Damascenus, in his Parallela, made 
use of those of Leontius. Fabricius, on the authority 
of some MSS., inserts'amoug the works of Leontius 
of Neapolis the homily Els rd fidta. In Festum (s. 
Ramos) Palmarum, ascribed to Chrysostom, and 
printed among the doubtful or spurious works in 
the editions of that father. (VoL vii. p. 834, ed. 
Savill, voL x. p. 767, ed. Montiaucon, or vol. x. 
p. 915, and vol. xiii. p. 354, in the recent Parisian 
reprint of Montfaucon’s edition.) Maldonatus (ad 
Joan, vii.) mentions some MS. Comnumtaru in 
Joarmem by Leontius ; and an Oratio in tim km 
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' & Epiphanii is mentioned by Theodore Studita 
in his Antirrheticm Secundus, ap. Sirmond. Opera, 
vol. v. p. 130. (Concilia, U, ec.; Fabric. Biblioth. 
Grape, vol. viii. p. 320, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Lift. voL i. 
p» 580 j Oudin, De Seriptoribus Eeclesiasticis , vol. 
i. col 1573, &c. ; Voasius, de Historicis Graecis , 
lib. ii. c. 23; Le Quien, Orient Christianas, voL 
si. eol. 1062 ; Acta Senator . Jul. vol i. p. 131.) 

21. Philosofhus, or Sophista, father of Athe- 
nais, afterwards called Eudocia, wife of the em- 
peror Theodosius the younger. [Eudocia, No. l.J 

22. Of Phrygia. [No. 1 .] 

23. PiLATue, or Pylatus, a Greek of Thes- 
salonica, and a disciple of Barlaam. Boccacio met 
him at Venice and persuaded him to give up his 
intention of visiting Rome, and to go to Florence, 
where, through Boccacio’s interest, he obtained the 
appointment of public teacher, with a salary.. He 
was for some time (apparently for three years) the 
guest of Boccacio, to whom he gave private lessons 
in Homer. Boccacio has given a curious descrip- 
tion of the person and manners of Leontius ; he 
ascribes to him a thorough acquaintance with 
Greek literature, and an inexhaustible fund of 
information on Grecian history, mythology, and 
arts. He does not appear to have written any- 
thing ; but Boccacio, in his Tltpl ysreaA oyias 
Deorum , has repeatedly cited the remarks which 
he had heard Leontius make. His wandering dis- 
position led him to leave Florence ; and his sub- 
sequent history appears to be unknown. (Boccacio, 
De Genealog. Deor. xv. 6, 7.) 

24. Porta. [No. 27.] 

25. Prksbytrr. [Nos. 5 and 26.] 

26. Of St. Saba. Surius has given ( De Pro- 
batit Sanctorum Vitis, a. d. 22 Nov.), professedly 
from' Symeon Metaphrastes, an interpolated Latin 
version of a life of St Gregory of Agrigentum, by 
Leontius, presbyter and abbot of St Saba. The 
Greek original, which is extant in MS., bears the 
title Atovrlov irps<r€ur4 pov teal i jyovpirou rijs 
povijs too dylov lA6a rijs 'Pwpalwv noAtus (is 
f&lov na l Savpara rod 6<rlov Tlarpos rjp&v Tpriyo- 
plov rou * Attpayavrivov, Leontii Presbyteri et Ab- 
bott* Coenobii S. Sabae (urbis Romae , sc. Novae s. 
CPoleos ) Liber de Vita et Miraculis S. Patris 
nostri Gregorii Agrigentini. If the expression 
“ Urbis Ropiae ” is correctly referred to Leontius, 
it furnishes an aigument for identifying him with 
Leontius of Byzantium [No. 5], who, in that case, 
must have embraced a monastic life in the monas- 
tery of St Saba, near Jerusalem. (Surius, l. c. ; 
Fabric. BibL Graec. voL viii. p. 322 ; Cave, Hist. 
Litt. voL ii. Dissert. 1. p» 12.) 

27* Scholastic us, a Greek of Constantinople, 
author of various epigrams contained in the Antho- 
logkt Graeca , among which is one E Is (htiva Ta- 
€pirjhlov thrdpx ov 4v Bvfamltp (vol. ii. p. 634, 
ed. Jacobs), in honour of Gabriel, who was prae- 
Jectos urbi under the emperor Justinian I. ( Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. iv. p. 480, vol. vii. p. 309, note 
dd. and p. 327.) 

28. Sophista. [See No. 21.] There was a 
Leontius, a friend of Libanius,'to whom many of 
his letters are addressed. See the Index in Wolfs 
edition of the Epktolae of Libanius. 

There were various other Leontii, but none ef 
them of sufficient importance to claim notice. A list 
of them may be seen in Fabricius, BibL Graeo . vol. 
viii. p. 323, bus. ; and voL xL p. 367. [J. C. M.] 

'NTIUS, jurists. 1. In a constitution of 
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Theodosius II. of a. d. 425, Leontius, a jurist, 
was named among other professors at Constanti- 
nople, and was honoured with a * oomitiva primi 
ordinis, a dignity which thenceforth was only to b$ 
acquired by 20 years’ service. (Cod. Theod. 6. tit. 
21. s. un.) Perhaps he was the first legal pro- 
fessor at Constantinople, for in former constitution#* 
no jurist is named among the professors (Cod. 
Theod. 13. tit. 3. s. 16, 17): but shortly after the 
appointment of Leontius, a second professorship of 
law was added (Cod. Just. 11. tit. 18. s. un. § 1.) 

Of this Leontius we know no more, unless he be* 
the same person who ten years afterwards is immed 
in several constitutions praefect of Constanffipple. 
(Cod. Theod. 14. tit. 16. s. 3 ; ib. 6. tit. 28. s. 8 ; 
ib. 1 6. tit. 5. s. ult.) ; this being a dignity to 
which we know that Themistius the sophist, and 
other professors of arts, sometimes aspired. ( Jac. 
Gothofred ad Cod. Theod. 1 4. tit. 9. s. 3, and vol. 
ii. p. 114, ed. Ritter ; Heineccius, Hist. Jur.Rom . 
§ 380. n. ; Zimmern, R. R. G. vol. i. § 69.) 

2. A jurist, was the father of a jurist named 
Patricias, and succeeded another Patricius. All the 
three were probably professors of law ai Berytus. 
(Const. A iSuKw, § 9). From Cod. 1. tit. 17. s. 
9, it appears that he preceded those distinguished 
ancestors of Anatolius, who “ optimum sui memo* 
riam in legibus reliquerunt,” by which expression 
Justinian probably means to refer to useful com- 
mentaries on the Gregorian, Hennogenian, and 
Theodosian Codes. In the passage cited from the 
Code he is mentioned with the titles M virum glo- 
riosissimum praefectorium consularem.” 

3. A jurist, perhaps of the same family with 
No. 2, but of subsequent date. He was the son of 
the jurist Eudoxins, and the hither of Anatolius, 
professor of law at Berytus, and one of the com- 
pilers of the Digest. This Leontius was one of 
that distinguished race to whom the expression of 
Justinian, explained in the preceding article, ap- 
plies (Const. Tanta, § 9) ; and from Const. A 
K(v, § 9, it may be inferred that, like his hither 
and his son, he was professor of law at Berytus. 

4. A praefectus praetorio under tho emperor 
Anastasius, the predecessor of Justinian. (Lydus, 
de Magist. iii. 17.) An edict of his appears in the 
collection of Edida Pracfectorum Praetorio, pub- 
lished by C. E. Zachariae. ( Anecdote, p. 273, fol. 
Lips. 1843.) 

5. Is the second person named in the commission 
of ten, who were appointed to compile the first 
Constitutionum Codex of Justinian. In Const. 
Summa Reipublicae, § 2, he appears with the titles 
“ vir eminentissimus, magister militum, consularis 
atque patricius.” He was not subsequently em- 
ployed in the emperor’s legal compilations. 

6. A patronus causarum in the tribunal of the 

praefectus praetorio at Constantinople. He was 
one of the 16 commissioners appointed to compile 
the Digest, under the presidency of Tribonian. 
(Const. Tanta, § 9, Const Aifoncsv § (k) Some 
of the different jurists named Leontius are con- ^ 
founded by Pancirolus, de Clar. Jnterp. Jur . 
p.63. • [J. T. G.] 

LEO' NTIUS, a physician, saint, and martyr, 
who was probably of Arabian origin, but born at 
Vicentia in Venetia, in the third century after 
Christ. He afterwards removed to A||ileia in 
Venetia, where, in company with St Carpophorus, 
who was either his brother or intimate friend, he 
distinguished himself by his zeal in favour of 
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Christianity. For this offence they were brought 
before the governor Lysias, and after being tortured 
in . various modes, and (according to the legend) 
miraculously delivered, they were at last beheaded, 
probably a. b. 300. Their memory is celebrated 
!|y the Romish church, on August 20th. See the 
i$cta Sanctorum (in Aug. 20), where several diffi- 
culties are critically discussed at length. [ W.A.G.] 
LEO'NYMUS. [Avtolbon.] 
LEO'PHANES (Acoxpdvns), a Greek physician 
Or physiologist, who must have lived in or before 
the fourth century, b. c.,as he is quoted by Aristotle 
(De Gener. Anim. iv. 1. § 22) and Theophrastus 
(De wkus. Plant, ii. 4. § 12). The passage of Aris- 
totle, which relates to the supposed method of 
generating male and female children, is alladed to by 
Plutarch (De Plaeit. Philos, v. 7) and Pseudo-Galen 
( Histor . Philos, c. 32, vol. xix. p. 324) in both of 
which places he is called Cleophanes. The same 
opinion (or rather, if the passage in Aristotle be 
correct, exactly the contrary) is to be found in the 
treatise “De Superfoetatione,” which forms part of 
the Hippocratic collection (vol. i. p. 476), and 
this has made M. Littr£ attribute the work in 
question to Leophanes, though perhaps without 
sufficient reason. (Oeuvres d'Hippocr. vol. i. p. 
879, &c.) [W.A.G.] 

LEOPHON, artist. [Lophox.] 

LEOPH’RON (A e6<ppcw), son of Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium. According to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Exe. xix. 4, p. 2359, ed. Reiske.), 
he succeeded his father in the sovereign power ; 
it is therefore probable that he was the eldest of 
the two sons of Anaxilas, in whose name Micythus 
assumed the sovereignty, and who afterwards, at 
the instigation of Hieron of Syracuse, dispossessed 
the latter of his authority. Diodorus, from whom 
we learn these facts, does not mention the name of 
either of the young princes. According to the 
same author, their reign lasted six years (b. c. 467 
— 461), when they were expelled by a popular 
insurrection both from Rhegium and Zancle. (l)iod. 
xi. 48, 66, 76.) Leophron is elsewhere mentioned 
as carrying on war against the neighbouring city of 
Locri, and as displaying his magnificence at the 
Olympic games, by feasting the whole assembled 
multitude. His victory on that occasion was cele- 
brated by Simonides. (Justin, xxi. 3 ; Athen. i. 
p.3.) [E.H.B.] 

LEOS (A«fo), one of the heroes eponymi of the 
Athenians. He is said to have been a son of Or- 
pheus, and the phyle of Leontis derived its name 
from him. (Phot. s. r.; Suid. $. v.; Pans. i. 5, 

§ 2, x. 10. § 1.) Once, it is said, when Athens 
was suffering from famine or plague, the Delphic 
oracle demanded that the daughters of Leos should 
be sacrificed, and the father's merit was that he 
complied with the command of the oracle. The 
maidens were afterwards honoured by the Athe- 
nians, who erected the Leocorium (from Aews and 
tthpai) to them. (Hieronym. in Jovin. p. 185, ed. 
Mart.; Aelian, V. H. xii. 28; Plut. Then. 13; 
Pans. i. 5, § 2 ; Diod. xv. 17 ; Demosth. Epitaph. 

1 398 ; SchoL ad Thucyd. vi. 57-) Aelian calls 
the daughters of Leos Praxithea, Theope, and 
Eubule ; and Photius calls the first of them Phasi- 
thea ; while Hieronymus, who mentions only one, 
states thdi she sacrificed herself for her country of 
her own accord. (L. 8.] 

LECySTHENES (A sucOivris). 1. An Athe- 

nian, who'commauded a fleet and armament in the 


Cyclades in b.c. 361. Having allowed himself to 
be surprised by Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, and 
defeated, with a loss of 5 triremes and 600 men, be 
was condemned to death by the Athenians*** * 
punishment for his ill success. (Diod. xv. 95ly 

2. An Athenian, commander of the combined 
Greek army in the Lamian war. We know not 
by what means he had obtained the high reputation t 
which we find him enjoying when he first makes 
his appearance in history: it has been generally 
inferred, from a passage in Strabo (ix. p.,433), that 
he had first served under Alexander in Asia ; but 
there seems much reason to believe that this is a 
mistake, and that Leonnatus is the person there 
meant. (See Groskurd, Strah. 1. c., and comp. 
Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. vii. p. 164.) 

It is certain that when we first meet with any 
distinct mention of Leosthenes, he appears as an 
officer of acknowledged ability and established re- 
putation in war, but a vehement opponent of the 
Macedonian interest. Shortly before the death of 
Alexander he had collected together and brought 
over to Taenarus a large body of the Greek mer- 
cenaries that had been disbanded by the different 
satraps in Asia, according to Alexander's orders. 
(Paus. i. 1. § 3, 25. § 5 viii. 52. § 5; Diod. 
xvii. 111.) As soon as the news of the king's 
death reached Athens, Leosthenes was despatched 
to Taenarus to engage the services of these troops, 
8000 in number : from thence he hastened to 
Aetolia, and induced that people to join in the war 
against Macedonia. Their example was followed 
by the Locrians, Phocians, Dorians, and many of 
the Thessalians, as well as by several of the states 
of the Peloponnesc ; and Leosthenes, who was by 
common consent appointed commander-in-chief, 
assembled these combined forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Thermopylae. The Boeotians, who, through 
fear of the restoration of Thebes, adhered to the 
Macedonian interest, collected a force to 'prevent 
the Athenian contingent from joining the aliied 
army ; but Leosthenes hastened with a part of his 
forces to assist the Athenians, and totally defeated 
the Boeotian army. Antipater now advanced from 
the north, but with a force very inferior to that of 
the confederates: he was defeated in the first action 
near Thermopylae, and compelled to throw himself 
nto the small town of Lamia. Leosthenes, de- 
sirous to finish the war at a blow, pressed the siege 
with the utmost vigour ; but his assaults were re- 
pulsed, and he was compelled to resort to the slower 
nethod of a blockade. While he was engaged in 
brining the lines of circumvallation, the besieged 
mgwfe a vigorous sally, in which Leosthenes himself 
received a blow on the head from a stone, of which 
he died three days after. (Diod. xviii. 8—13; 
Paus. i. 25. § 5 ; Plut. Phoc. 23 ; Justin, xiii. 6.) 

'I is death was felt as a great discouragement to the 
cause of the allied Greeks ; and Paosanias is pro- 
bably right in regarding it as the main cause of 
their ultimate failure. Phocion’s remark, on the 
other hand, is well known, that “ he was very well* 
fitted for a short course, but not equal to a long 
one.” ( Plut. Phoc. 23, de Rep. gerend. 6.) It is 
certain that Leosthenes gave proofs of no common 
mergy and ability daring the short period of hi* 
:onnnand ; and his loss was mourned by the Athe- 
nians as a public calamity. He was honoured with 
a public burial in the Ceromeicus, and his funeral 
oration was pronounced by Hyperides. (Paus. 4 
29, § 13; Diod. xviii. 13). His death took pbtee 
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before the close of the year 323 B.C.: though still 
quite a .young man, it appears that he left children 
whose statues were set up by the side of his own 
in the Peiraeeus. (Paus. i. 1. § 3). [E.H.B.] 

LEOSTRA'TIDES, a silver-chaser, who lived 
at Rome in the time of Pompey the Great, and 
executed works representing battles and armed men 
(Plin, H. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 55). The name has 
been corrupted, in the eommon editions of Pliny, into 
Laedus SbratfoUcs, and the true reading is not quite 
certain. Thiersch proposes Lysistratides ( Epoch . pp. 
297, 298 ; comp. Sillig. Catal. Artif. 8. v.) [P. S.] 

LEOTRO'P HIDES (A««Tpo</>wijs), one of the 
Athenian dithyrambic poets, whom Aristophanes 
ridicules (Av, 1405, 6). The meagreness of his 
pefaon, as well as of his poetry, made him a stand- 
ing jest with the comic poets. (Schol. in Aristoph. 

1. c. ; Suid. 8. v. ; Ath. xii. p. 551, a. b.) [P. S.] 

LEOTY'CHIDES (A*wTv X t5v, A *uTv X lSr,s, 

Herod.) 1. Son of Anaxilaus, of the royal blood 
of the Eurypontids, and fourth progenitor of No. 

2. (Herod, viii. 131.) 

2. Son of Menares,*and sixteenth of the Eury- 
pontids. Having become king of Sparta, about 
b. c. 491, on the deposition of Demaratus, through 
the contrivance of Cleomenes and the collusion of 
the Delphic orade [Cleomenes ; Demaratijs], 
he accompanied Cleomenes to Aegina, and aided 
him in seizing the hostages, of whom he had pre- 
viously attempted toposseBS himself in vain. (Herod, 
vi. 65, &c. ; Paus. iii. 4.) On the death of Cleo- 
menes, soon after, the Aeginetans complained at 
Sparta of the detention of their hostages by the 
Athenians, in whose hands they had been placed, 
and the Lacedaemonians thereupon decided that 
Leotychides should be given up, by way of satis- 
faction, to the complainants. On the proposal, 
however, of a Spartan named Theasides, it was 
agreed that Leotychides should proceed to Athens 
and recover the prisoners ; but the men thus de- 
tained belonged, doubtless, to the oligarchical party 
at Aegina, and the Athenians refused to give them 
tip, alleging that they had been placed with them by 
Cleomenes and Leotychides together, whereas the 
latter only had come to claim them. The remon- 
strances of Leotychides, backed though they were 
by the warning anecdote of the perjury and punish- 
ment of Glaucus [see above, p. 275, b.], were of 
no avail, and he returned to Sparta with the object 
of his mission unaccomplished. (Herod, vi. 85, 86.) 
In B.c. 479, after the flight of Xerxes, we And 
Leotychides in command of the Greek fleet at 
Aegina, — a most unusual appointment for a Spartan 
king (see Arist. Pol. ii. 9, ed. Bekk.), and hcmjp 
he advanced as far as Delos ; but, in spite of the 
entreaties of the Chians, fear of the Persians kept 
him from sailing further eastward, until an embassy 
from the Samians, and further information doubt- 
less as to the condition and spirit of Ionia, induced 
him to proceed to Samos to aid the Ionians in their 
intended revolt. The Persians fled at his approach to 
Mycaie, where their army was stationed. Here they 
* disembarked, and drew up their ships on shore : the 
Greeks alio fended, Leotychides having first called 
aloud on the Ionians in the enemy's army to aid in 
the attainment of their own freedom ; and in the 
battle of Mycaie, which ensued, the Persians were 
utterly defeated* (Herod, viii. 131, 132, ix. 90 — 
02, 96—106 j Diod. xi. 34 ; Pans, iii. 7.) Aftcr- 
waed* Leotychides was sent with an army into 
T h es sal y* to punish those who had sided with the 
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| barbarians in the Persian war. He was unilbfftfly' * 
successful in the field, and might have redutesNbi# 
whole of Thessaly, had he not yielded to the*hribefc 
of the Aleuadae. For this he was brought W tndl 
on his return home, and went into exile to Tffgea, 
b. c. 469, where he died. His house at Sparta kas 
razed to the ground. His son, Zeuxidamus, died? 
before his banishment, and he was succeeded oil 
the throne by his grandson, Archidamus II. By a 
second wife he had a daughter, named Lampito, 
whom he gave in marriage to Archidamus. ( Herod, 
vi. 71, 72 ; Paus. iii. 7 ; Diod. xi. 48 ; Clinton, 

F. H. vol. ii. pp. 209, 210.) 

3. Fourth in descent from No. 2, was grandson 
of Archidamus II., and son of Agis II. There 
was, however, some suspicion that he was in 
reality the fruit of an intrigue of Alcibiades with 
Timaea, the queen of Agis, a suspicion which was 
strengthened (so Pausanias says) by some angry 
expressions of Agis himself, and also by Timaea's 
own language, according to Duris and Plutarch. 
Agis indeed before his death repented of what he 
had said on the subject, and publicly owned Leo- 
tychides for his son. On bis father’s demise, 
however, he was excluded from the throne on the 
above grounds, mainly through the influence of 
Ly sander, and his uncle, Agesilaus II., was sub- 
stituted in his room. (Paus. iii. 8 ; Duris, ap. Pint. 
Ages. 3 ; Plut. Ale. 23, Lysand. 22 ; Xen. Ages. 1, 
hell iii. 3. §§ 1 — 4 ; Just. v. 2.) [E.E.] 

LE'PIDA, AEMI'LIA. 1. The daughter of 
Paullus Aemilius Lepidus, consul B. c. 34 [Le- 
pidus, No. 19] and Cornelia, wasjbom in the 
censorship of her father, b.c. 22. (Propert. iv. 

1 1, 67. ) Of her future history nothing is known. 

2. The sister of M\ Aemilius Lepidus, who 
was consul a. n. 11. [Lepidus, No. 25.] She 
was descended from L. Sulla and Cn. Pompey, and 
was at one time destined for the wife of L. Caesar, 
the grandson of Augustus. She was, however, 
subsequently married to P. Quirinus, who divorced 
her, and who, twenty years after the divorce, in 
a. D. 20, accused her of having falsely pretended to 
have had a son by him : at the same time she was 
charged with adultery, poisoning, and having con- 
sulted the Chaldaeans for the purpose of injuring 
the imperial family. Though she was a woman of 
abandoned character, her prosecution by her former 
husband excited much compassion among the people; 
but as Tiberius, notwithstanding hie dissimulation, 
was evidently in favour of the prosecution, Lepida 
was condemned by the senate, and interdicted 
from fire and water. (Tac. Ann. iii. 22, 23 ; Suet. 
Tib. 49.) 

3. The great grand-daughter of Augustus, being 
the daughter of L. Aemilius Paullus, consul in 
a. d. 1 [Lepidus, No. 22], and Julia, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus. She was married to the 
emperor Claudius long before his accession to the 
throne, when he was quite young, but was either 
divorced or died soon after the marriage. (Suet i 
Claud. 26.) 

4. The daughter of M. Aemilius’Lepidus, consul 
a. n. 6 [Lepidus, No. 23], was married to Drusus,* 
the son of Germanicus and Agrippina. [Drusus 
No. 18.] She was a woman of abandoned cha- 
racter, and frequently made charges agmnst 
husband, doubtless with the view of pi 

nus, who hated Drusus. During the life time of 
her father, who was always highly esteemed by 
Tiberius, she could do much as she pleased ; but 
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after she had lost this ^powerful protection, by his 
death, in a. d. 33, she was accused in a. d. 36 of 
having had adulterous intercourse with a slave ; 
and as she could not deny the charge, she put an 
end, to her life. (Tac. Ann. vi. 40.) 

LE'PIDUS, the name of a celebrated family of 
*the Aemilia gens, which was one of the most 
ancient patrician gentes. [Abmilia Gens.] This 
family first occurs in Roman history at the be- 
ginning of the third century before the Christian 
era, and from that time it became one of the most 


iaspious. 

distinguished in the state. Finally, it beosane con- 
nected by marriage with dm imperial house of the 
Caesars, but disappears towards the end of the first 
century of the Christian era. The following genea- 
logical table is in some parts coniecturaVbut these 
are pointed out in the course of the article. (Comp. 
Perizonius, Animad. Hist. p. 131 ; Norisius, CenoL 
Pis. p. 257, &c. ; Eckhel, vol. v. p. 123 ; Clement. 
Cardinal. Memorie Roman*, di Antichita, vol. L p. 
182 ; Orelli, Onom. TulL vol. ii. p. 16; Drumann, 
Gesch. Roms , vol. i. p. 1, &c.) 


STEMMA LEPIDORUM. 

1. M. Aemilius Lepidus, cos. u. c. 285. 

(M. Aemilius Lepidus.) 


2. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
augur, cos. b. c. 232, 2*20. 


3, M. Aemilius Lepidus, 4. L. Aemilius 5. Q. Aemilius 
praetor, b» c. 218. Lepidus. Lepidus. 

7. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
censor, pontifex maximus, 
cos. b. c. 187, 175. 

9. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
trib. mil B.C. 190. 


(M.’ Aemilius Lepidus.) 

6. M\ (?) Aemilius Lepidus, 
praetor, & c. 213. 

8. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
cos. b. c. 158. 


(Mam. Aemilius Lepidus. ) 


10. M. Aemilius 
Lepidus Porcina, 
cos. B.C. 137. 


11. M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, 
cos. B.C. 126. 

12. Q. Aemilius 
Lepidus. 

14. Mam. Aemilius 
Lepidus Livianus, 
COS. B.C. 77. 

15. M\ Aemilius 
Lepidus, cos. 
b. c. 66. 


13. M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, cos. 
b. c. 78, married 
Appuleia. 




I 


16. L. Aemilius Paullus, 
coe. B. c. 50. 


I 


Of uncertain Origin. 
21. Q. Aemilius Lepidus, 
cos. B.C. 21. 

I 


17. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
triumvir, married Junia. 

i i 

19. Paullus Aemilius Lepidus, 20. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 


18.^ Scipio, 
slain b. c. 77. 


cos. b. c. 34, censor B. c. 22. 
married Cornelia. 

I 


died b. c. 30. 


i i .. 

25. M’. Aemilius 26. Aemilia 
Lepidus, Lepida. 

cos. A. d. 11. 


22. L. Aemilius Paollus, 

COS* A* D» If maitSd 

Julia, granddaughter of 
Augustus. 


27. Aemilius Lepidus, 
married Drusilla, 
killed a. n. 39. 


23. M. Aemilius Lepidus, 24. Aemilia 
cos. a. d . 6. Lepida. 

1 


28. Aemilia Lepida, 
wife of the emperor 
Claudius, 


29. Aemilia 
Lepida, 
wife of 
Drusus, 
son of 

Germanicus, # 
died a. n. 36, 


1. M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul a. c. 285, but 
.whose name only occurs in the Fasti. 

* 2* M. Aemilius M. r. M. n. Lepidus, pro- 
bably a grandson of No. 1, was augur and twice 
consul, He died in the year of the battle of 
Cannae, & c. 216 ; and his three sons exhibited in 


his honour funeral games which lasted for three 
days, and in which twenty-two pain of gladiators 
fought in the forum, (Liv. xxtii. 30.) His first 
consulship was in b. c. 232, when the agrarian 
law of C. Flaminius was passed (Polyb, ii. 21; 
Zonar. viii, p. 401, c) ; but the date of his second 
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consulship is uncertain. Some have supposed that 
ha was consul suffectus in & c. 220. (Pighius, ad 
Ann.) 

3. M. Akmilius M. f. M. n. Lbpidus, eldest 
son of the preceding, was praetor in b. c. 218, when 
he commanded in Sicily ; and in the following year 
he is spoken of by Livy as praetor in Rome ; but we 
must suppose that in the latter year he was only 
propraetor.. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consulship for ac. 216. (Liv. xxi. 49, 51, 
xxii. 9, 33, 35, xxiii. 30.) 

4. L. Aemilius Lbpidus, brother of No. 3 
(Liv. xxiii. 30.) 

5. Q. Akmilius Lbpidus, brother of Nos. 3 
and 4. (Liv. xxiii. 30.) 

6. M. or M\ Akmilius Lbpidus, praetor a c. 
213. (Liv. xxiv. 43, 44.) In Livy the praenomen 
is Marcus ; but instead of this we ought probably 
to read Manius ; for we find that the M. Aemilius 
Lepidus who was consul in b.c. 158 is described in 
the Fasti as M\ f. M \ n . ; and as there was another 
M. Lepidus praetor in & a 218 [see No. 3], it is 
probable that the praetor in 213 was M\ Lepidus, 
the father of the consul of 1 58. Marcus was such a 
well-known praenomen of the Lepidi, that we can 
easily understand why it should be substituted for 
the less common one of Manius. 

7. M. Aemilius M. f. M. n. Lbpidus, the son 
of No. 3, was perhaps the Lepidus who is said to 
have served in the army while still a boy ( purr ), 
and to have killed an enemy, and saved the life of 
a citizen. (Val. Max. iii. 1. § 1.) This event is 
referred to in the accompanying coin of the Aemilia 
gens: it bears on the obverse a woman's head, and 
on the rqgerse a horseman, with the legend m. lb- 
pidus AN. xv. pr. h. o. c. &, that is, M. Lepidus 
annorum ev. praeteatatus kostem occidit , civem ser- 
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rnvit. He was one of three ambassadors sent by 
the Romans in a c. 201 to the Egyptian court, 
which was then a firm ally of the republic, and had 
solicited them to send some one to administer the 


his province, and consul 187, after two unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain the latter dignity. In his con- 
sulship he was engaged, with his colleague C. Fla- 
minius, in the conquest of the Ligurians ; and after 
the reduction of this people, he continued the Via 
Flaminia from Ariminqm by way of Bononia to 
Placentia, and from thence to Aquileia. (Comp. 4 
Strab. v. p. 217.) He was elected pontifex max- 
imus b. c. 180, censor 179, with M. Fulvius Nobi- 
lior, and consul a second time 175. He was six 
times chosen by the censors princeps senates, and 
he died in b. c. 152, full of years and honours. 
Judging from the strict orders which he gave to his 
sons to bury him in a plain and simple manner 
(Liv. Epit. 48), we may conclude that he belonged 
to that party of the Roman nobles who set their 
faces against the refined but extravagant habits 
which the Scipios and their friends were intro- 
ducing into the state. Lepidus the triumvir is 
called by Cicero (Phil. xiii. 7) the pronepos of this 
Lepidus ; but he would seem more probably to 
have been his abnepos , or great-great-grandson. 
This Lepidus left several sons ; but we can hardly 
suppose that either the M. Lepidus Porcma, who 
was consul b. c. 137, or the M. Lepidus who was 
consul b.c. 126, were his sons, more especially as 
Livy mentions one of his sons, M. Lepidus (xxxvii. 
43), as tribune of the soldiers in a c. 190: the 
other two we may therefore look upon as his 
grandsons. (Polyb. xvi. 34 ; Liv. xxxi. 2, 18, 
xxxii. 7, xxxv. 10, 24, xxxvi. 2, xxxviii. 42, 
xxxix. 2, 56 ; Polyb. xxiii. 1 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. 

§ 3 ; Liv. xl. 42, 45, 46 ; Val. Max. iv. 2. $ 1 ; 
Cic. de Prov. Cons. 9 ; Liv. Epit. 48, comp. xl. 51, 
xli. 27, xliii. 1 5, Epit. 46, 47 ; Polyb. xxxii. 22.) 

The following coin of Lepidusrefers to his embassy 
to Egypt mentioned above, and to his acting as guar- 
dian of Ptolemy V. The obverse contains a female 
head, intended to represent the city of Alexandria, 
with the legend Albxandrba, and the reverse 
Lepidus placing the diadem on the head of the 
king, with the legend m. lepidvs font. max. 
tvtor rko. s. c. From the fact that Lepidus is 
here described as pontifex maxiraus, and that Vale- 
rius Maximus (vi. 6. § 1 ), in relating his guardian* 
ship, speaks of him as pontifex maximus and twice 
consul, Pighius has supposed ( Annul . voL ii. p. 
403) that Lepidus must have been guardian of the 
Ptolemies VI. and VII. ; but Eckhel (vol v. pp. 
123 — 126) has very ably refuted this opinion, and 
has shown that this coin was 9truck by one of the 


affairs of the kingdom for their infant sovereign descendants of Lepidus, who would naturally 
Ptolemy V. Although Lepidus was the youngest introduce in the legend of the coin one of the dis- 
of the three ambassadors, he seems to have enjoye^ tinguished offices of his ancestor, though held at a 
the most power and influence, and accordingly we' period subsequent to the event commemorated on 
find writers speaking of him alone as the tutor of the coin, 
the Egyptian king (Tac. Ann. ii. 67 ; Justin, xxx. 

2, 3 ; Val. Max. vL 6. $ 1) ; and it is not impro- 
bable that he remained in Egypt in that capacity 
when his colleagues returned to Rome. His supe- 
rior importance is also shown by his colleagues 
sending him alone to Philip III. of Macedonia, 

* who had exhibited signs of hostility towards the 
Romans by the siege of Abydos, and who was not 
a little astonished at the haughty bearing of the coin of m. akmilius lbpidus. 

oung Roman noble on this occasion. How long 

-bepidns remained in Egypt is uncertain, but as he 8. M. Akmilius M’. f. M\ n. Lbpidus, eon 
was chosen one of the pontiffs in a c. 199, we must probably of No. 6, consul a c. 158, is mentioned 
conclude that he was in Rome at that time* though only by Pliny (II. N. xxxiv. 6), and in the Fasti, 
he may have returned again to Egypt. He was We learn from the Fasti Capitolini that he was 
elected aedile ac. 192, praetor 191, with Sicily as M\ f. M\ n ; from which we perceive that he 
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could not have been the son of No. 7, as Drumann 
alleges. 

9. M. Abmilius Lkpidus, the son of No. 7, 
tribune of the soldiers in the war against Anti* 
ochus the Great, b. c. 190. (Liv. xxxvii. 43.) 

10. M. Abmilius M. f. M. n. Lepidus Por- 
cina, son probably of No. 9, and grandson of No. 
7, was consul b. c. 137. He was sent into Spain 
in his consulship to succeed his colleague C. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, who had been, defeated by the 
Numantines [Mancinus] ; and while he was 
waiting for reinforcements from home, as he was 
not yet in a condition to attack the Numantines, 
he resolved to make war upon the Vaccaei, under 
the pretence of their having assisted the Numan- 
tines. This he did merely from the desire of dis- 
tinguishing himself; and the senate, immediately 
his intention became known, sent deputies to com- 
mand him to desist from his design, as they depre- 
cated a new war in Spain, after experiencing so 
many disasters. Lepidus, however, had commenced 
the war before the deputies arrived, and had sum- 
moned to his assistance his relation, D. Brutus, who 
commanded in Further Spain, and was a general 
of considerable experience and skill. [Brutus, 
No. 15, p. 509, b.] Notwithstanding his aid, 
Lepidus was unsuccessful. After laying waste the 
open country, the two generals laid siege to Pal- 
lantia, the capital of the Vaccaei (the modem 
Palencia), but they suffered so dreadfully from 
want of provisions, that they were obliged to raise 
the siege ; and a considerable part of their army 
was destroyed by the enemy in their retreat. This 
happened in the proconsulship of Lepidus, B. c. 
136 ; and when the news reached Rome, Lepidus 
was deprived of his command, and condemned to 
pay a fine. (Appian, Hisp. 80 — 83, who says 
that Lepidus was deprived of his consulship, by 
which we must understand proconsulship ; Liv. 
JCpit. 56 ; Oros. v. 5.) Lepidus was augur in B. c. 
125, when he was summoned by the censors, Cn. 
Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus, to ac- 
count for having built a house in too ‘magnificent a 
Style. (Veil. Pat.ii. 10 ; Val.Max. viii. l,damn. 7.) 

' ‘‘ Lepidus was a man of education and refined 
taste. Cicero, who had read his speeches, speaks 
of him as the greatest orator of his age, and says 
that he was the first who introduced into Latin 
oratory the smooth and even flow of words and the 
artificial construction of sentences which distin- 
guished the Greek. He helped to form the style 
of Tib. Gracchus and C. Carbo, who were accus- 
tomed to listen to him with great care. He was, 
however, very deficient in a knowledge of law and 
Roman institutions. (Cic. Brut. 25, 86, 97, de 
Oral. i. 10, Tuscul. i. 3 ; Auctor, ad Herenn. iv. 5.) 
In politics Lepidus seems to have belonged to the 
aristocratical party. He opposed in his consulship 
(b. c. 1 37) the law for introducing the ballot {lex 
tabellaria ) proposed by L. Cassius Longinus (Cic. 
Brut. 25) ; and it appears from a fragment of Pris- 
cian (voL i. p. 456), that Lepidus spoke in favour of 
a repeal of the lex Aemilia, which was probably 
the sumptuary law proposed by the consul, M. 
Aemilius Scaurus in b. c. 115. (Meyer, Orator. 
Bom. Fragm. p. 193, &c. 2d. ed.) 

1 1. M. Abmilius M. p. M. n. Lepidus, consul 
B. c. 126 (Cic. Brut 28 ; Obsequ. 89 ; Oros. v. 1 0.), 
and brother apparently of No. 10., though it is 
difficult to account for their both having the same 
praenemea. 
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12. Q. Abmilius Lbpidus, the grandfather of 
Lepidus the triumvir, must have been either a sdta 
or grandson of No. 7. [See below, No. 17.] But 
the dates will hardly alfbw us to suppose that he 
was a son. He was therefore probably a son of 
No. 9, and a grandson of No. 7. 

13. M. Abmilius Q. f. M. n. Lbpidus, the 
son of No. 1 1, and the father of the triumvir, was 
praetor in Sicily in* B.c. 81, where he earned a 
character by his oppressions only second to that of 
Verres. (Cic. in Verr. iii. 91.) In the civil wars 
between Marius and Sulla he belonged at first to 
the party of the latter, and acquired considerable 
property by the purchadt of confiscated estates ; 
but he was afterwards seized with the ambition 
of becoming a leader of the popular party, to 
which post he might perhaps consider himself as in 
some degree entitled, by having married Appuleia, 
the daughter of the celebrated tribune Appuleius 
SaturninuB. He accordingly sued for the con- 
sulship in b. c. 79, in opposition to Sulla ; but 
the latter, who had resigned his dictatorship in 
this year, felt that his power was too well esta- 
blished to be shaken by any thing that Lepidus 
could do, and accordingly made no efforts to oppose 
his election. Pompey, moreover, whose vanity 
was inflamed by the desire of returning a candidate 
against the wishes of the all-powerful Sulla, ex- 
erted himself warmly to secure the election of 
Lepidus, and not only sncceedcd, but brought him 
in by more votes than his colleague, Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, who belonged to the ruling party. Sulla 
viewed all these proceedings with great indiffer- 
ence, and contented himself with warning Pompey, 
when he met him returning in pride froimthe elec- 
tion, that he had strengthened one who would be 
his rival. 

The death of Sulla in the following year, B. c. 
78, soon after Lepidus and Catulus had entered 
upon their consulship, determined Lepidus to make 
the bold attempt to rescind the laws of Sulla and 
overthrow the aristocratical constitution which he 
had established. There were abundant materials 
of discontent in Italy, and it would not have been 
difficult to collect a numerous army ; but the vic- 
tory of the aristocratical party was too firmly 
secured by Sulla's military colonies to fear any 
attempts that Lepidus might make, since he did 
not possess either sufficient influence or sufficient 
talent to take the lead in a great revolution. He 
seems, moreover, to have reckoned upon the as- 
sistance of Pompey, who remained, on the con- 
trary, firm to the aristocracy. The first movement 
of Lepidus was to endeavour to prevent the burial 
of Sulla in the Campus Martius, but he was obliged 
to relinquish this design through the opposition of 
Pompey. He next formally proposed Several laws 
with the object of abolishing Sulla's constitution, 
but their exact provisions are not mentioned by 
the ancient writers. We know, however, that he 
proposed to recall all persons who had been pro- 
scribed, and to restore to them their property, 
which had passed into the hands of other parties. 
Such a measure would alone have thrown all 
Italy into confusion again. At Rome the utmost 
agitation prevailed. Catulus showed himself a 
firm and dauntless friend of the aristocracy, 
and appears to have obtained a tribune to pits 
his veto upon the rogations of Lepidua The 
exasperation between the two parties rose tO its 
height, and the senate saw no' other means .of 
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avoiding aft. immediate outbreak except by inducing be retired to bis Formian villa >£» watch tbe pro- 
tbe two consuls to swear that they would not take gress of events. Here he waB in almost daily in- 
up arms against one another. To this they both tercourse with Cicero, from whose letters we learn 
consented, and Lepidus the more willingly, as the that Lepidus was resolved not to cross the sea with 
oath, according to his interpretation, only bound Pompey, but to yield to Caesar if the latter was 
him during his consulship, and he had now time to^j^ely to be Victorious. eventually returned to 
collect resources for the coming contest. These Home in March. (Sail. Cat. 18; Cic* in Cat. i. 6, 


the senate itself supplied himavith. They had in 
the previous year voted Italy and Further Gaul as 
the consular provinces, and the latter had fallen to 
Lepidus. Anxious now to remove him from Italy, 
the senate ordered him to repair to his province, 
under the pretence of threatening dangers, and 
furnished him with money and supplies. Lepidus 
left the city ; but instead of repairing to his pro- 
vince he stopped in Etruria and collected an army. 
The senate thereupon ordered him to return to the 
city in order to hold the comitia for the election of 
the consuls ; but he would not trust himself in 
their hands. This year seems to have passed 
away without any decisivojneasures on either side. 
At the beginning of the fallowing year, however, 
B. c. 77, Lepidus was declared a public enemy by 
the senate. Without waiting for the forces of M. 
Brutus, who had espoused his cause and commanded 
in Cisalpine Gaul, Lepidus marched straight against 
Rome. Here Pompey and Catulus were prepared 
to receive him ; and in the battle which was fought 
under the walls of the city, in the Campus Martius, 
Lepidus was easily defeated and obliged to take to 
flight. While Pompey marched against Brutus in 
Cisalpine Gaul, whom he overcame and put to 
death [Brutus, No. 20], Catulus followed Lepi- 
dus into Etruria. Finding it impossible to hold 
his groqpd in Italy, Lepidus sailed with the re- 
mainder of his forces to Sardinia; but repulsed even 
in this island by the propraetor, he died shortly 
afterwards of chagrin and sorrow, which is said to 
have been increased by the discovery of the infi- 
delity of his wife. The aristocratical party used 
their victory with great moderation, probably from 
fear of driving their opponents to join Sertorius 
in Spain. (Sail. Hist. lib. 1, and Fragm. p. 190, 
in Gerlach’s ed. min. ; Appian, li. C. i. 105, 107 ; 
Plut. Suit. 34, 38, Romp. 15, 16; Liv. JCpit. 90 ; 
Flor. iii. 23 ; Oros. v. 22 ; Eutrop. vi. 5 ; Tac. 
Ann. iii. 27 ; Suet Cues. 3, 5 ; Cic. in Cat. iii. 10 ; 
Plin. H. N. vii. 36, 54 ; Dnimann's Rom , vol. iv. 
pp. 339— 346.) 

14. Max, Aemilius Mam. f. M. n. Lepidus 
Livianus, who appears to have been a grandson of 
No. 8, but only an adopted son, as his surname 
Livianus shows, was consul, b. c. 77, with D. Junius 
Brutus. He belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
is mentioned as one of the influential persons who 
prevaile<Lupon Sulla to spare the life of the young 
Julius Clips, r. He failed in obtaining the consul- 
ship at his first attempt, because .he was supposed, 
though very rich, to have declined the office of 
aedile in order to avoid the expences attending it. 
(Suet. Goes. 1 ; Cic. Brut. 47, de Off. ii. 17 ; 
Obsequ. 119 j Val Max. vii. 7. $ 6.) 

15. M\ Aemilius Mam. f. M. n. Lepidus, 
probably likewise a son of No. 8, was consul, b. c. 
66, with L. Volcatius Tullus, the same year in 
which Cicero was praetor. He is mentioned several 
times by Cicero, but never attained much political 
mportance. In b.c. 65, be is spoken of as one 
of the witnesses against C. Cornelius, whom Cicero 
defended. He belonged to the aristocratical party, 
hht on, the breaking opt of the civil war in b. c, 49, 


pro Sull . 4 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 25 ; Ascon. in 
Cornel . p. 66, ed. Orelli ; Cic. ad Att. vii. 12, 23, 
viii. 1, 6, 9, 15, ix. 1.) 

16. L. Aemilius M. f. Q. n. Paullus, was a 
son of No. 13, and a brother of M. Lepidus, the 
triumvir. (Veil. Pat. ii. 67.) His surname Paullus 
instead of Lepidus has led many to suppose that 
he was only an adopted brother of the triumvir ; 
but Drumann has shown that Paullus was own 
brother of the triumvir. (Drumann’s Rom, vol. i. 
p. 5.) The surname of Paullus was probably given 
him by his father in honour of the celebrated 
Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, 
which he might do with the less scruple, as Paullus 
appears to have left no descendants bearing his 
name. Lepidus might therefore naturally desire 
that this family should be, as it were, again revived 
by one of his sons ; and to show the more honour 
to the name, he gave it to his eldest son | for that 
L. Paullus was older than his brother the ^triumvir 
appears almost certain from the respective dates at 
which they attained the offices of the state. Some 
writers have supposed that the triumvir must have 
been the elder from his bearing the praenomen of 
his father ; but since Lucius was the praenomen of 
the conqueror of Macedonia, we can easily under- 
stand why the father shoulddepart on this occasion 
from the usual Roman practice of giving his own 
praenomen to his eldest son. 

Since Aemilius Paullus undoubtedly belonged 
to the family of the Lepidi, and not to that of the 
Paulli, he is inserted in this place and not under 
Paullus. 

Aemilius Paullus did not follow the example of 
his father, but commenced his public career by 
warmly supporting the aristocratical party. Hia 
first public act was the accusation of Catiline, m 
b. c. 63, according to the Lex Plautia de vi, an fiuk 
which Cicero praised as one of great service to the 
state, and on account of which Paullus incurred 
the hatred of the popular party. He must then have 
been quite a young man, for he was not quaestor 
till three years afterwards ; and it was during his 
quaestorship in Macedonia, in b. c. 59, under the 
propraetor C. Octavius, that he was accused by 
L. Vettius as one of the persons privy to the pre- 
tended conspiracy against the life of Pompey. He 
is mentioned in b. c. 57 as exerting himself to ob- 
tain the recall of Cicero from banishment. 

In his aedileship, b. c. 55, Paullus restored one 
of the ancient basilicae in the middle of the forum, 
and likewise commenced a new one of extraordi- 
nary size and splendour. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16.) 
Respecting these basilicae, which have given rise 
to considerable dispute, a few remarks are made 
below, where a coin is given representing one of 
them. i> 

In b. c. 5 5; Paullus. obtained, the praetorahip 
but not until the month of July, in consequence of 
the disturbances at Rome, which prevented the 
elections taking place till that month. He was 
chosen consul for the year b. c. 50, along with M. 
Claudius Marcellus, as one of the most determined 
enemies of Caesar. But he grievously disappointed 
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the hopes of the-^ristocrats who had raised him to 
the consulship, fat Caesar gained him over to his 
aide by a bribe of 1500 talents, which he is said 
to have expended on the completion of his basilica. 
By accepting this bribe he lost the confidence of 
all partfiBS, and accordingly seems to have taken no* 
part in the civil war between Potnpey and Caesar. 
After the murder of the latter, in b. c. 44, Paullus 
joined the senatorial party ; and he was one of the 
senators who declared M. Lepidus a public enemy, 
on the 30th of June, b. c. 43, on accotmt of his 
having joined Antonym and, accordingly, when 
the triumvirate was formed in the autumn of the 
same year, his name was set down first in the 
proscription list by his own brother. The soldiers, 
wevefywho were appointed to kill him, allowed 
him to ea&pe, probably with the connivance of his 
brother. HO passed over to Brutus in Asia, and 
after the death of the latter repaired to Miletus. 
Here he remained*- and refused to go to Rome, 
although he was pardoned by the triumvirs. As 
he is not- mentioned again, he probably died soon 
afterwards. (Sail. Cat. 31 ; Schol. Bob. in Vatin. 
p. 320, ed. Orelli ; Cic. in Vatin. 10, ad Att. ii. 
24, ad l&t. Fr. ii. 4, pro Mil. 9, ad Att. vi. 1, 3, 
ad J^oik^viii. 4, 8, 10, 11, xv. 12, 13 ; Appian, 
B. C. ; Dion Cass. xl. 43, 03 ; Suet. Cues. 

29 ; Pw. Caes. 29, Pomp. 58 ; Liv. Epit. 120 ; 
Appian, B. C. iv. 12, 37 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 6 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii 67.) 



COIN OP M. AEMILIUS PAULLUS. 

The preceding coin contains on the obverse the 
head of Vesta* and on the reverse the Basilica 
Aemilia. 

t ,It has been already seen that Cicero says (ad 
it. iv. 16) that Aemilius Paullus restored a 
basilica in the forum, and also commenced a new 
one. The former must have been the same as the 
one originally built by the censors M. Aemilius 
Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior, in b. c. 179. As 
M. Fulvius seems to have had the principal Bhare 
in its construction (Liv. xl. 51), it was generally 
called the Fulvia basilica ( Plut. Caes. 29), some- 
times thp Aemiliaet Fulvia (Varr L. L. vi. 2), but 
after the' restoration by Aemilius Paullus, it was 
always called the Basilica Paulli or Aemilia. The 
restoration of this basilica was almost completed in 
B.c. 54, the year in which Cicero (/. c.) was writing. 
But the question where the new one was built is a 
very difficult one to answer. Most modem writers 
have supposed that the two basilicae were built by 
the side of one another in the forum ; but this 
seems hardly possible to have been the case, since 
we never find mention 6f more than one basilica 
Aemilia or Paulli in all the ancient writers. (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 72 ;y$Mn. II. N. xxxvi. f 15, 24; Stat 
Silv. L 1. 29 ; Plut. Caes. 29, Gall. 26 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 42, liv. 24 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 26.) 
Becker, therefore, supposes (Handb. der Rom. Air 
fetfAumer, vol i. pp.301 — 306) that the new build- 
ing, which Paullus commenced, was the same as 
the one afterword# called the Basilica Julia, more 
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especially as' Paullns is expretoly *said to have 
received money from Caesar for the erection of bfte 
of these basilicae. Cicqvo's letter (l. c.) certainly 
speaks as if the new bktflica were to be built by 
Paullus at Caesar's expense ; and it may therefore 
be that the statement of Appian (B. C. ii. 26) and 
Plutarch (Caes. 29), that Paullus was bribed by 
Caesar in his conflulsbip with a sum of 1500 
talents, and that he expended this upon the basilica 

emilia, is not quite correct. The mistake, how- 
Wer, is a very natural one ; for thf&gh the 1500 
talents, might have been appropriated to the erection 
of the new basilica, subsequent writers would 
naturally suppose that the money had been ex- 
pended upon the building which bore the name of 
Aemilius Paullus in their own time. For a further 
discussion of this subject, which hardly belongs to 
the present work, the reader is referred to Becker 
(Lc.) 

The basilica Aemilia in the foiranf was rebuilt at 
his own expense by Paqllus Aemilius Lepidus [No. 
19], the son of the present article, and dedicated in 
his consulship, b. c. 34 (Dion Cass. xlix. 42). It was 
burnt down twenty years afterwards, b. c. 14, by a 
fire, which also destroyed the temple of Vesta, and 
was rebuilt nominally by Paullus Lepidus, but in 
reality by Augustus and the friends of Paullus 
(Dion Cass. liv. 24). The new building was a 
most magnificent one ; its columns of Phrygian 
marble were especially celebrated (Plin. If. A/ - , 
xxxvi. 15, 24). It was again repaired by LOpidus 
[No. 23] in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 22 (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 72)'. 

17. M. Aemilius M. f. Q. n. Lepidus, the 
triumvir, was the brother of the preceding [No. 
16], and the son of No. 13. He was a lineal 
descendant of the pontifex maximus, M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, consul in b. c. 187 and 175, though, as 
we have seen, it is doubtful whether he was the 
abnepos or great-grandson of the latter, as Cicero 
calls him [see No. 7]. 

M. Lepidus is first mentioned in the year b. c. 
52, when the senate appointed him interrex, after 
the death of Clodius, for the purpose of holding the 
comitia. Rome was almost in a state of anarchy ; 
and because Lepidus refused to hold the comitia 
for the election of the consuls, on the ground that 
it was not usual for the first interrex to do so, his 
house was attacked by the Clodian mobs, and he 
himself narrowly escaped with his life. On the 
breaking out of the civil war between Pompey and 
Caesar, b. c. 49, Lepidus, who was then praetor, 
joined the party of the latter ; and ‘#s the consuls 
had fled with Pompey from Italy, Lepidus, as 
praetor, was the highest magistrate remaining' in 
Italy. Caesar accordingly, when he out for 
Spain, to carry on the war against Afnmius and 
Petreius, left Lepidus nominally in charge of the 
city, though he really depended upon Antony for 
the preservation of peace in Italy. During Caesar's 
absence in Spain, Lepidus presided at rile comitia, 
in which the feltoer was appointed dictator, who 
was thus able to hold the consular comitia, which 
it would have been impossible for a praetor to 
have done. - 

In the following year, b. c. 48, Lepidus received 
the province of Nearer Spain, with the title of 
proconsul, and here dfgplayed both the vanity and 
avarice which markeljflns character. Having com* 
polled the proconsul Q. Cassius Longinus, in Far- 
ther Spain, and his quaestor M. Marcellui, who wore 
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making war upqp one another, to by down their 
arms, he assumed the title of imperator, though 
he had not struck a blow* On his return to Rome* 
b. c. 47v Caesar gratified his vanity with a triumph 
though the only trophies he could display, says 
Dion Cassius (xliii. 1 ), was the money of which 
he had robbed the province. In the course of the 
same year Caesar made him his magister equitum, 
and jn the next year, b. c. 46, his colleague in the 
consulship. He was likewise nominated magister 
equitum by^Kesar for the second and third times&i 
b. c. 45 and 44. 

In b. c. 44 Lepidus received from Caesar the 
government of Narbonese Gaul and Nearer Spain, 
but had not quitted the neighbourhood of Rome at 
the time of the dictator's death. He was then 
collecting troops for his provinces, and the con- 
spirators had therefore proposed to murder him as 
well as Anto mc girith the dictator ; but this project 
was overruletu^On the evening before the fatal 
15th of March Caesar had 'supped with Lepidus 
(Appian, B. C. )L 115), and he was present on the 
following day in the curia of Pompey, in the 
Campus Martius, and saw Caesar fall by the 
daggers of his assassins. (Plut. Cacs. 67 ; the state- 
ment of Appian, B.C. ii. 11 8, and Dion Cassius xliv. 
22, that Lepidus was not present, is les9 probable). 
Lepidus hastily stole away from the senate house 
with the other friends of Caesar, and after con- 
cealing himself for a few hours, repaired to his 
troops, the possession of which in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, seemed almost to place the supreme 
power in his hands. Accordingly, in the night of 
the 15th of March, he took possession of the 
forum with his soldiers, and on the following morn- 
ing addressed the people to exasperate them against 
the murderers of the dictator. Antony, however, 
dissuaded him from resorting to violence, and in 
the negotiations which followed with the aristocracy 
Lepidus adopted all the views of the former. He 
was, therefore, a party to the hollow reconciliation 
which took place between the aristocracy and 
Caesar’s friends. In return for the support which 
Antony luid received from Lepidus, he allowed 
the latter to be chosen pontifex maximus, which 
dignity had become vacant by Caesar’s death ; 
and, to cement their union still more closely, 
Antony betrothed his daughter to the son of 
Lepidus. <^s Antony had no further occasion for 
Lepidus ifl^tlome, he now repaired to htegprovinces 
of Gaul and Spain, with the special&Sbject of 
effecting a reconciliation between Sex. Pompey and 
the new rukjfS at Rome. - This was proposed at 
Antony’s suggestion, who was anxious to with- 
draw .Pompey from Spain and induce him to come 
to Rome, that he might thus have deprived the 
senate of* considerable part of their forces, in case 
of the civil war breaking out again. The senate 
did not see through Antony’s design ; Lepidus 
succeeded in his mission, and accordingly received 
marks of honour from both parti e^,: the senate on 
the 28th of November, on the piop^pionof Antony, 
voted him a supplicatio. 

Shortly afterwards an open rupture occurred 
between Antony and the senate. Antony had 
obtained from the people the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, which D. Brutus then held, and which he 
refused to. surrender to hb^ [Brutus, No. 17]. 
Antony accordingly marchHpgainst him, and as 
the latter was unable to reltit him in the field, he 
threw himself into Mutina, which was forthwith 
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besieged by Antony. The senate espoused the 
side of Brutus, and were now emiteedingty anxious 
to induce Lepidus to, join them, as he had a power- 
ful army on the other side of the Alps, and could 
^easily croffc Antony if 'he pleased. Under the 
^.pretence, JUtereforeg* of showing hiss additional 
marks of honouftMi account of his indtf^ng Pompey 
to lay down his Mins, the senate, on the proposition 
of Cicero, voteaan equestrian statue of Lepidus, 
and conferred upon him the title of impejfijtor. 
LepIduB^jhowever, hesitated what part to takfe;’ftnd 
seems td have been ansgggpi to wait the ijpsult of 
the contest between Anto&P&nd the senate, before 
committing himself irrevocably to either party. 
He did not even thank the senate for then: decree 
in his honour ; and when they reqttUst^him : tft 
march into Italy and assist the consuls Hmius and 
Pansa, in raising the siege of Mutina, lib only sente 
detachment of his troops acroa* the Alps under Wb 
command of M. Silvanus, anckto him he gave such 
doubtful orders that Silvanus thought it would be 
more pleasing to his general that his soldiers should 
fight for rather than against Antony, anil accord- 
ingly joined the latter. Meantime, LepiduB incurred 
the displeasure of Cicero and the aristocracy, by 
writing to the senate to recommend peaedugShortly 
afterwards, in the latter half of the raoaflfp April, 
the battles were fought in the neighbourhood of 
Mutina, which compelled Antony to raise the siege 
and take to flight. He crossed the Alps with the 
remains of his troops, and proceeded straight to 
Lepidus, who finding it impossible to maintain a 
neutral position any longer, united his army to that 
of Antony on the 28th If May. The senate, 
therefore, on the &)th of June, proclaimed Lepidus 
a public enemy, ai# ordered his statue to be thrown 
down. The young Octavian still continued to act 
nominally with the senate ; but with his usual 
penetration he soon saw that the senate would be 
unable to resist the strong force that was collecting 
on the other side of the Alps, and therefore resolved 
to desert the falling side. For bagjdes their own 
troops Lepidus and Antony were 'now joined by 
Asinius Pollio, the governor of Further Spain, Sty£ 
by L. Munatius Plan cub, the governor of Farther 
Gaul, and were preparing to cross the Alps with 
a most formidable army. In August Octavian 
compelled the senate to allow him to be elected 
consul, and likewise to repeal the decrees that had 
been made against Lepidus and Antony ; and 
towards the latter end of October he had the 
celebrated interview at Bononia, between Lepidus 
and Antony, which resulted in the forttwtion 0 f 
the triumvirate. [Augustus, p. 425, b.}^ In that 
division of the provinces among the triumvirs, 
Lepidus obtained Spain and Narbonese Gaul, which 
he was to govern by means of a deputy, in Order 
that he might remain in Italy next year as consul, 
while the two other triumvirs prosecuted the wri& 
against Brutus Mid Cassius. Of his large arifiy he 
was only to retain three legions for the protection of 
Italy ; ttys remaining seven weri^iivided between 
Octavian and Antony. Thus Lepidus was to phr 
only a second ar y part in the impending sti 
between theifWumvirs and the 'Mate [ and with 
this he seems to have been contented, for he never 
displayed any love ^ef enterprise. In the pro- 
scription-lists which were published on%e return 
of the triumvirs to Rome, Lepidus placed* the name 
of his own; brother Paullus, as has been already 
related. [She above, p. 766, a.] Shortly afterwards. 
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on thft .81^ ofjy^ce»ber, LeJ)idus celebrated 8 ha^waa exposed, did not shorty his life, for he 
1 triqjnpn asa tor$Mutoce q£ the supplicati<Kwhich> strived till b. c. 13. Augusttlfelfeucceaded hipi 
the senate nad voted a year previously. pontifex maximus 

In B. c. 42 Lepidus remained in Rome as consul Lepidus wa|» one of those me%who have no de- 
and in the fresh division of the proyinces, made <pided character, and who are incapable of commit* 
between Octavian and Antony, after- we battle ofl ting great crimes for the same reason that they are 
Philippi at ||jp close of this yeaiyJLepidus was de* ' incapable of performing any noble acts. He pos- 
prived of bw provinces, under the pretext of his sessed great weakh r $nd, like almost all his con- 
having had treasonable in tercojy s^ with Sex. Pom- temporaries, was little scrupulous about the moans 
pey | but it was arranged that, in case he should of acquiring it. .Neither in war nor in, peaCO did 
be 0»ved innocent of the crime laid to t M l chjgge, ^exhibit any distinguished abilities out that he 
he should receive Africa as a compensation faryie was not so contemptible a character, as he is drawn 
provinds taken from *^fin : so soon did Octavian byDrumann, seems pretty certain from the respect 
t»nd Antony make hini feel that he was their sub- with which he vfas always treated by that great 
tjifet rather than their equal. The triumvirs were judge of men, Julius Caesar. It seems clear that 
^Aoable tp prOve anything against Lepidus, but it Lepidus was fond of ease and repose, and if^ds not 
not till after the Perusinian war ijf B. c. 40, improbable that he possessed abilities eatable of 
B that Octavian allowed Lepidus to take possession effecting much more than he ever did. 

4|his province, and be probably would not have His wife was Junia, the sister J ^ tbe M. Brutus 
obtained it even then, had not Octavian been who killed Caesar. [ J UN LA, N<sJSI| 


anxious to attach Lepidus to his interests, in case 
of a rupture between himself and Antony. Lepidus 
remained in Africa till n. c. 30. On the renewal 
of the triumvirate in B.c. 37, for another five years, 
. Lepidus had been included, though he had now 
lost allreel, power. In the following year, «. c. 36, 
Octavia^hunmoned him to Sicily to assist him iii 
the war ajjgainst Sex. Pompey. Lepidus obeyed, but 
tired of being treated as a subordinate, he resolved 
to make an effort to acquire Sicily. for himself and 
regain his lost power. He left Africa^ on the 1st 
$jf July, b. c. 36, and on his arrival in Sicily pro- 
ceeded to act on his own account, without consult- 
ing Octavian. He fi(jg& subdued Lilybaeum and 
the neighbouring towns, and then marched against 
Messana, which he also conqfbred. The eight 
Pompeian legions, which formed the garrison of 
ftim latter town, joined him, so that his army 
,jiow amounted to twenty legions. Lepidus, there- 
fore, felt himself strong enough to assume a threaten- 
ing position, and accordingly, on the arrival of 
Octavian, claimed Sicily for himself, and an equal 
share as triunrJfc in the government of the state. 
A civil war seemed inevitable. But Lepidus did 
tjjai possess the confidence of his soldiers; Octavian 
found means to seduce them from their allegiance, 
and at length, feeling sure of support from a nu- 
merous body of them, adopted one day the bold 
resolution of riding into the very camp of Lepidus, 
and calling upon his troops to save their country 
from a civil war. Although this daring attempt did 
not immediately succeed, and Octavian was obliged 
to retire. with a wound in his breast, yet it had 
eventually the desired effect. Detachment after 
detachment deserted Lepidus, who found himself 
at. last obliged to surrender to Octavian. All his 
COUrage now forsook him. He put on mourning, 
&d threw himself before the knees of Octavian, 
beggmg for his life. This Octavian granted him, 
but he deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, 
and his provinces, and commanded that he should 
l^e at Circeii, undgr strict surveillance. He allowed 
him, however, to retain his private fortune, and his 
vj^y of pontifex roaximus. 
ascended dto public life of Lepidus. After the 
conspiracy of hfiT son against the life of Augustus 
at the time of the batUe of Actium (see below), 
Lepidus ■» ordered to reiurn to Rome ; and, 
i&ougH, heJiad not been privy to* it, he was treated 
by Augustus with the utmost indignity. Still the 
loss of iygtypur aq£ rank, audthe insutyf to which 


(The passages of Cicero referring to Lepidus are 
given iit Orelii, Onomffi&ulL vol. ii. pp. 14, 15 ; 
Appian, B. C. lib. ii. iii. v. ; Dion Cass. lib. xli — 
xlix. ; Veil. Pat. ii. 64, 80; Flor. iv. 6, 7; Lir* 
Epit. 119, 120, 129 ; Suet. Ociav. 16, 31 ; Sen. S. 
Clem. i. 10.) 
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18. Scipio, a brother of the two preceding [Nos. 
16 and 17], and a son of No. 13, must have been 
adopted by one of the Scipios. lie fell in battle 
in the war of his father against the aristocrat! col 
party, n. r. 77. (Oros. v. 22.) 

19. Pa ulus A em (Lius L. f. M. n. Lepidus, 
the son of L. Aemilius Paulin# [No. 16J, with 
whom he is frequently confounded. His name is 
variously given by the ancient writers Aemiliu* 
Eaullus , or Paullus Aemilius , or Aemilius Lepidus 
Pauli us , hut Paul/us Aemilius Lepulus seems to he 
the more correct form. He probably flpcl with hi# 
father to Brutus, and seems to have heed entrusted 
by the latter with the defence of Cretatjor we find 
him aftejMie death of Brutys joining tit remnants 
of the republican party r with the Cretan troops, and 
sailing with them into |he Ionian He must 
subsequently have made his peacp vmh the trium- 
vir^ as we find him accompanying Octavian in ^qs 
campaign against Sex. Pompey in Sicily in B. c. 
36. In b. c. 34 he obtained the consulship, but 
only as consul suifectus, on the 1st of July, and 
dedicated the basilica Aerailja, which had been 
originally erected by his father [see p. 766], but 
which he had rebuilt. In b. a 22 .be was censor 
with L. Mungggta Plancus, with whom he could 
not agree, ai^^ped while holding this dignity. 
Dion Cassius «B&ns to have ponfoujided him with 
his father in saying that the eensor had been for- 
merly proscribed ; it is not impossible, however* 
that the son ropy h$ve*been proscribed along with 
his father, although m other writer, mentions the 
fact. (Appian, B'JmL y. 2.; Suet. Ociav. 16 
Dion Casa. xlix. 4v$mY. 2 ; Tell. Pat. ii. 95 ; 
Propert. iv, 11. 67.) 
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• The wife of Ivlins Aemilius Lepidus was Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Cornelius Scipio and of 
Scribonia, who was subsequently the wife of Au* 
gustus. ' She was thus the step-daughter of Au- 
gustus, and her family became still more closely 
connected with the imperial house by the marriage 
of one of her sons, L. Aemilius Paullus [No. ‘22], 
to a daughter of Julia, who was her half-sister, 
being the daughter of Augustus and Scribonia. 
There is an elegy of Propertius (iv. 11), in which 
Cornelia is represented as consoling her husband 
Paullus on account of her death. She there speaks 
of having died in the consulship of her brother (iv. 
11. 65), who is supposed to have been the P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio who was consul in B. c. 16. Thus a 
contradiction arises between Velleius Paterculus 
(it 95) and Dion Cassius (liv. 2) on the one hand, 
and Propertius on the other, as the two former 
• writers say thafcj pja ullus died during his censorship. 
Perhaps, howevw^ the brother of Cornelia may not 
have been the consul of B.c. 16, but one of the 
consuls suffecti, not mentioned in the Fasti. 
Paullus had by Cornelia three children, two sons 
and a daughter [Nos. 22, 23, 24], to all of whom 
Propertius alludes. The daughter was born in the 
censorship of her father ( Proper t. iv. 11. 67), and 
if Paullus really died in his censorship there could 
have been only a very short interval between his 
wife’s death and his own. The annexed coin pro- 
bably has reference to this Paullus Aemilius Le- 
pidus : it has on the obverse the head of Concordia 
with favllvs lepidvs conco km a, and on the re- 
verse a trophy with several figures, and the words 
tkr pavllvs. The reverse refers to the victory 
of the celebrated L. Aemilius Paullus over Perseus: 
on the right hand of the trophy stands Aemilius 
Paullus himself, and on the left Perseus and his 
two sons. Ter may refer to his triumph lasting 
three days, or to his having enjoyed three different 
triumphs. (Comp. Eckhcl, vol. v. pp. 130, 131.) 
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There is another coin of Paullus Aemilius Le- 
pidus, with the same obverse as the one given 
above, but with the reverse representing the Scri- 
bonian puteal, which we find on the coins of the 
Scfibonian gens [see Lino], and with the legend 
pvteai. scribon. LiHO. This emblem of the 
Scribonia gens was used on account of the wife of 
Paullus being the daughter of Scribonia, who had 
then become the wife of Augustus, as is stated 
above. 

20. M. Aemilius Lepidus, the son of the 
triumvir [No. 17] and Junia, forced a conspiracy 
in B. c. 30, forilbhe purpose of assassinating Octa- 
vian on his return to Rome after the battle of 
Actium ; but Maecenas, who had charge of the 
city, became acquainted with the .plot, seized 
Lepidus, without creating any disturbance, and 
sent him to Octavinn in the East, who put him to 
death. His father was ignofSht^f thfe conspiracy, 

. but his mother was privy to it. [Junia, No. 2.] 
Velleius Paterculus, who never speaks favourably 
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of any of the enemies of Octavian, describes Le- 
pidus as u juvenia forma quart mente melior.” 
Lepidus was married twice: his first wife was 
Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir [Antonia, 
No. 4], an^Jris second Servilia, who put an end to 
her life by* swallowing burning coals when the 
conspiracy of her husband was discovered. (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 83 ; Appian, D. C. iv. 50 ; Dion Cass. liv. 
15; Suet. Octal}. 19; Liv. Epit. 133; Senee. da 
Clem. 9, JJe Bret' . Vitae , i. 9.) I| 

2J. Q. Aemilius Lepidus, consul b. c. 21 with 
M. Lollius. (Dion Casa jhv. 6 ; Hor. Ep. i. 20. 
28.) It appears from an inscription quoted under 
Fabricius [Vol. II. p. 132, b], that he and Lollius 
repaired the Fabrician bridge. The descent of this 
Lepidus is quite uncertain : the conjecture of Dru- 
mann {(resell. Homs , vol. i. p. 24) that he was a 
son of the»triumvir is in itself improbable ; and we 
find besides that he is called in inscriptions M’. F., 
and not AL f. 

22. L. Aemilius Paullus, the son of Paullus 
Aemilius Lepidus [No. 19] and Cornelia, married 
Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, being a 
daughter of M. Agrippa and Julia, who was the 
daughter of Augustus. Paullus is therefore called 
the prrxfcner of Augustus. As Julia, thejjaughter 
of Augustus, was the half-sister of CdHlia [see 
above, No. 19], Paullus married his first cousin. 
He was consul in a. d. 1 with C. Caesar, his wife’s 
brother, and the grandson of Augustus ; but, not- 
withstanding his close connection with the imperial 
family, he nevertheless entered into a conspiracy 
against Augustus, of the particulars of which we 
are not informed. ( Proper*? iv. 11. 63 ; Suet. Oct. 
19,64; Dion Cass. Iv. Ind.) Respecting Julia, 
the wife of Paullus, see Julia, No. 7. 

23. AL Aemilius Lepidus, the brother of No. 
22, was consul a. d. 6 with L. Arruntius. (Propert. 
iv. 11. 63; Dion Cass. Iv. 25.) Instead of con- 
ppiring against Augustus, like his brother, he seems 
always to have lived on the most intimate terms 
with him. He was employed by Augustus in the 
war against the Dalmatians in a. d. 9. (Veil. Pat. 
ii. 114, IT 5 ; Dion Cass. lvi. 12.) When Augustus 

j shortly before his death was speakingof the Roman 
nobles, whose abilities would qualify them for the 
supreme power, or whose ambition would prompt 
them to aspire to it, he described Lepidus as “ capax 
sed luqwrmms." (Tac. Ann. i. 13.) The high estima- 
tion in which he was held by Augustus he continued 
to enjoy even tvith the jealous and suspicious Tibe- 
rius ; and although he took no part in the fulsomte 
flatteries which the senate were continually pre- 
senting to the emperor, and used his influence in 
the cause of justice, yet such was his prudence, 
thnt he did not forfeit the favour of Tiberius. The 
praises bestowed upon him by Velleius Paterculus 
\l. r.), which would not of themselves be of much 
value, as this writer always speaks favourably of v 
the friends of Augustus, are confirmed by the 
weightier authority of Tacitus, who bears the 
strongest testimony to the virtues and wisdom of 
Lepidus. (Tac. Ann . iv. 20.) 

The name of AI. Lepidus occurs several times h* 
Tacitus, and must be carefully distinguished from 
that of M’. Lepidus [see No. 25], with which it is fre- 
quently confounded, both in the MSS. and editions 
of the historian. M. Lepidus is first mentioned in 
Tacitus at the accession of Tiberius, a. d. 14, next in 
a. d. 21, when he declined the proconsulate of 
Africa, and also in the debate in^khe senate in the 
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same year respecting the punishment of C. Lutoriua 
Priscus ; again in a. d. 24 ; then in a. d. 26, when 
he was appointed governor of the province of Asia ; 
and lastly in a. d. 33, which was the year of his 
death. (Tac. Ann. i. 13, iii. 35, 50, iv. 20, 56, vi. 
27.) It was this M. Lepidus who repaired^the 
Aemilia Basilica in a. d. 22 (Tac. Ann. iii. 72), 
as is mentioned above. [No. 16.J 

24. Aemilia Lepida. [Lepida, No. 1.] 

2$. M’. Aemilius Q. f. Lepidus, the son ap- 
parently of No. 21, was consul with T. Statilius 
Taurus in a. d. 1 1. (Dion Cass. lvi. 25.) lie must 
■be carefully distinguished from his contemporary 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, with whom he is frequently 
confounded. [See [No. 23.] Though we cannot 
trace the descent of this M \ Lepidus [see No. 21], 
yet among his ancestors on the female side were 
L. Sulla and Cn. Pompev. (Tac. Ann. iii. 22.) 
It is perhaps this M\ Lepidus who defended Piso 
in a. d. 20 ; and it was undoubtedly this Lepidus 
who defended his sister later in the same year. 
[Lepida, No. 2.] In a. d. 21 he obtained the 
province of Asia, but Sex. Pompey declared in the 
senate that Lepidus ought to be deprived of it, 

$ because he was indolent, poor, and a disgrace to 
his ancestors, but the senate would not listen to 
Pompey, maintaining that Lepidus was of an easy 
rather than a slothful character, and that the 
manner in which he had lived on his small patri- 
mony was to his honour rather than his dbgrace. | 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 1 1. 22, 32.) 

26. Aemilia Lepida, sister of No. 25. [Le- 
pida. No. 2.J 

27. Aemilius Lepidus, the son of L. Aemilius 
Paullus [No. 22] and Julia, the granddaughter of 
Augustus. He was consequently the great-grandson 
of Augustus. He was one of the minions of the 
emperor Caligula, with whom he had the most 
shameful connection. So great a favourite was he 
with Caligula, that the latter allowed him to hold 
the public offices of the state five years before the 
legal age, and promised him to make him his suc- 
cessor in the empire. He moreover gave him in 
marriage his favourite sister Drusilla [Dkusilla, 
No. 2], and allowed him to have intercourse with 
his other sisters, Agrippina and Li villa. But, 
notwithstanding all these marks of favour, Caligula 
put him to death, a. d. 39, on the pretext of his 
conspiring against him. (Dion Cass. lix. 11, 22; 
Suet. Cal. 24, 36 ; comp. Tac. Ann. xiv. 2.) 

28. Aemilia Lepida, sister of No. 27, and 
wife of the emperor Claudius. [Lepida, No. 3.J 

29. Aemilia Lepida, daughter of No. 23, 
and wife of Drusus, son of Germanicus. [Lepida, 
No. 4.] 

LEPIDUS, an author of unknown date, wrote 
in Greek an abridgement of history, of which Ste- 
phanos of Byzantium quotes the first and eighth 
books (t.vo. T« 7 «o, BouOpands, 2 k6itoi). 

LEPO'RIUS, by birth a Gaul, embraced the 
monastic life, under the auspices of Cassianus, in 
the early part of the fifth century, at Marseilles, 
where be enjoyed a high reputation for purity and 
holiness, until he became the advocate of the double 
heresy that man did not stand in need of Divine 
grace, and that Christ was born with a human 
nature only. Having been excommunicated, in 
consequence of these doctrines, he betook himself 
to Africa, where he became familiar with Aurelius 
and St. Augustine, by whose instructions he pro- < 
hted so* much, that he not only became convinced 
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of his errors, hut drew up a eqjemn recantation 
addressed to Proculus, bishop of Marseilles, and 
Cyllinnius, bishop of Aix, while four African pre- 
lates bore testimony to the sincerity of his con- 
version, and made intercession on his behalf. 
Although now reinstated in his ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, Leporius does not seem to have returned to 
his native country ; but laying aside the profession 
of a monk, was ordained a presbyter by St. Augus- 
tine about a. d. 425, and appears to be the -same 
Leporius so warmly praised in the discourse Da 
17 ta et Moribus Clericorum. We know nothing 
further regarding his career except that he was still 
alive in 430. (Cassianus, de Inearn. i. 4.) 

The work, to which we have alluded above, and 
which is still extant, under the title bibellus 
Emendationis give Satisfaclionis ad Episcopoa Cal • 
line , sometimes with the addition, Con/essionem 
Fidei Catholicae continens de Mysteryo Incarnutioni* 
Christy cum Erroris pristini Detenatione , was held 
in very high estimation among ancient divines, and 
its author was regarded as one of the firmest bul- 
warks of orthodoxy against the attacks of the 
Nestorians. Some scholars in modern times, espe- 
cially Quesnel, who has written an elaborate dis- 
sertation on the subject, have imagined that we 
ought to regard this as a tract composed and dic- 
tated by St. Augustine, founding their opinion 
partly upon the style, partly upon the terms in 
which it is quoted in the acts of the second council 
of Chalcedon and other early documents, and partly 
upon certain expressions in an epistle of Leo the 
Great (clxv. ed. Quest).); but their arguments are 
far from being conclusive, and the hypothesis is 
generally rejected. 

Fragments of the Libcllus were first collected 
by Sirmond, from Cassianus, and inserted in his 
collection of Gaulish councils, fol. Par. vol. i. p. 52. 
The entire work was soon after discovered and 
published by the same editor in his Opuscula Dog- 
matica , Veterum ifuinque Scriptorum , 8vo. Par. 
1630; together with the letter from the African 
bishops in favour of Leporius. It will be found 
also in the collection of Councils by Labbe, fol. 
Par. 1671 ; in Gamier’s edition of Marius Mer- 
cator, fol. Par. 1673, tom. i. p. 224 ; in the Biblio- 
theca Patrum Max. fol. Lugdun. 1677, tom. vii. 
p. 14 ; and in the Bibliotheca Patrum $f Galland, 
fol. Venet. 1773, tom. ix. p. 396. (Gennad. de 
Viris Illuslr. 59 ; Cassian. de Incam. i. 4 con- 
sult the dissertation of Quesnel in his ed. of the 
works of Leo, vol. ii. p. 906, ed. Paris ; I/isloire 
LitUraire de la France , vol. ii. p. 167 ; the second 
dissertation of Gamier, his edition of M. Mercator, 
vol. i. p.230 ; the Prolegomena of Galland ; Schone- 
mann, Bibliotk. Fair. Latt. vol. ii. § 20.) [ W. R.] 
LE'PREA (A/w pta), a daughter of Pyrgeus, 
from whom the town of Lepreum, in the south of 
Elis, was said to have derived its name. (Paus. 
v. 5. § 4.) Another tradition derived the name 
from Lepreus, a son of Caucon, Glaucon, or Pyr- 
geus (Aelian, V. IL i. 24 ; Paus. v. 5. § 4), by 
Astydameia. He was a grandgpn of Poseidon 
(the Schol. ad Callim. Hymn, in Jov. 39, calls 
him a son of Poseidon), and a rival of Heracles 
both in his strength and his powers of eating, but 
he was conquered and slain by him. His tomb 
was believed to exist at Phigalia. (Athen. x. 
p. 4J1, Ac. ; Paus. /. c.; Eu&tath. ad Horn. p. 
1523.) * [L. a] 

LEPREUS. [Leprea.] 
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Q. LEPTA, a native of Cales in Campania, and 
praefectus fabrftm to Cicero in Cilicia B. c. 51. (Cic. 
ad Fain. iii. 7, v. 10). Two of the letters which 
Cicero addressed to him are extant (ad Fam. vi. 
18, 19), and show strict intimacy between the 
correspondents. Lepta was a Pompeian ; and 
while Cicero, in B. c. 49, was hesitating whether 
to remain in Italy, or to repair to Pompey’s camp, 
Lepta was one of his channels of communication 
with the Pompeiaus (ad Fam. vi. 18, xiv. 17, xvi. 
4, ad Att. vi. 8, viii. 8, ix. 12, 14, xi. 8.) ; and at 
the close of the war, after the battle of Munda, 
Lepta, through his '-teal for two of his fellow-towns- 
men of Cales, wan b warding his own interests 
with the Caesarians. (Ad Fam. ix. 13.) in B. c. 
45 he was, however, suing for a commission to 
supply the wine for Caesar’s triumphal games, for 
which his connection with Calcs in the vine district 
(ayer Falernus of Campania probably afforded 
him facilities. (Ad Att. xiii. 46.) Cicero dis- 
suaded him from undertaking it, as likely to prove 
a laborious and thankless task. (Ad Fam. vi. 19.) 
lie was one of Cicero's debtors. (Ad Att. x. 11,) 
Lepta had at least one son, to whom Cicero (ad 
Fam. vi. 1 8) recommends the raiding of his treatise 
de Oratore , and a precept of llesiod. ( Op. ct dies y 

287.) [W. B. IX] 

LE'PTINES (AfirTiyrjs). 1 . A Syracusan, son of 
Hermocrates, and brother of Dionysius the elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse. He is first mentioned as com- 
manding his brother’s fleet at the siege of Motya 
(b. c, 397), and was for some time entrusted by 
Dionysius with the whole direction of the siege, 
while the latter was engaged in reducing the other 
towns still held by the Carthaginians. (Diod. xiv. 
48.) After the fall of Motya he was stationed 
there with a fleet of 120 ships, to watch for and 
intercept the Carthaginian fleet under Ilimilco ; but 
the latter eluded his vigilance, and effected his 
passage to Panorama in safety, with the greater 
part of his forces, though Leptines pursued them, 
and sunk fifty of his transports, containing 5000 
troops. (Id. 53 — 55.) The face of affairs was now 
changed : Ilimilco was able to advance unopposed 
along the north coast of the island, and took and 
destroyed Messnna ; from whence he advanced 
upon Syracuse, his fleet, under Mago, supporting 
the operations of the army. Leptines, by his 
brother’s orders, immediately advanced with the 
Syracusan fleet to engage that of Mago, and a great 
naval action ensued, in which Leptines displayed 
the utmost valour; but having imprudently ad- 
vanced with 30 of his best ships into the midst of 
the enemy, he was cut off from the rest of his fleet, 
and only able to effect his escape by standing out 
to sea. The result was, that the Syracusans were 
defeated with great [loss, many of their ships fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and Leptines himself 
retired with the rest to Syracuse. During the 
wege that followed, he continued to render im- 
portant services, and commanded (together with 
the Lacedaemonian Pharacidas) the final attack 
upon the naval camp of the Carthaginians, which 
terminated in the complete destruction of their 
«eet. (Diod. xiv. 59, 60, 64, 72.) We hear no 
more of him until b. c. 390, when he was again 
despatched by Dionysius with a fleet to the assist- 
ance of tho Lucan ians against the Italian Greeks, 
lie arrived just as the former had gained a great 
victory over the Thurians ; but instead of joining 
them to crush their enemies, he afforded a refuge to 
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the Thurian fugitives, and succeeded in bringing 
about a peace between the contending parties. For 
this conduct, which was entirely opposed to the 
views of Dionysius, he was deprived of the command 
of the fleet, which was given to his younger brother, 
Thearides. (Id. xiv. 102.) Some time afterwards 
he gave farther offence to the jealous temper of the 
tyrant, by giving one of his daughters in marriage 
to Philistus, without any previous intimation to 
Dionysius, and on this account he was banished 
from Syracuse, together with Philistus. He there- 
upon retired to Thurii, where the services rendered 
by him to that city during the late war with the 
Lucanians secured him a favourable reception ; and 
he quickly rose to so much power and influence 
among the Greeks of Italy, that Dionysius judged 
it prudent to recal his sentence of banishment, and 
invite him again to Syracuse. Here he was com- 
pletely reinstated in his former favour, and obtained 
one of the daughters of Dionysius in marriage. 
(Diod. xv. 7; Pint. Dion. 11.) In b. c. 383, 
war having again broken out with the Carthagi- 
nians, Leptines once more took an active part in 
the support of his brother, and commanded the 
right wing of the Syracusan army in the battler- 
near Cranium : but after displaying the greatest 
personal prowess, he himself fell in the action, and 
the troops under his command immediately gave 
way. (Diod. xv. 17.) 

2. A Syracusan, who joined with Callippus in 
expelling the garrison of the younger Dionysius 
from Khegium, n. 351. Having effected this, 
they restored the city to nominal independence, 
but it appears that they continued to occupy it 
with their mercenaries: and not long afterwards 
Leptines took advantage of the discontent which 
had arisen among these, to remove Callippus by 
assassination. ( Diod. xvi. 45 ; Plut. Dion. 68.) 
We know nothing of his subsequent proceedings, 
nor of the circumstances that led him to quit Rhe- 
gium, but it seems probable that he availed him- 
self of the state of confusion in which Sicily then 
was to make himself master of the two cities of 
Apollonia and Kngyum : at least there is little 
doubt that the Leptines whom we find established 
as the tyrant of those cities when Timoleon arrived 
in Sicily is the same with the associate of Callip- 
pus. He was expelled in common with all the 
other petty tyrants, by Timoleon ; but his life was 
spared, and he was sent into exile at Corinth, B..C. 
342. (Diod. xvi. 72; Plut. Timol. 24.) 

3. One of the. generals of Agathocles, who, 
during the absence of that monarch in Africa, de- 
feated Xenodocus, the governor of Agrigentum, in 
a pitched battle, and with great slaughter. (Diod. 
xx. 56.) When Agathocles, after repairing for a 
short time to Sicily, returned once more to Africa, 

B. c. 307, he again left Leptines in command 
during his absence, who obtained a second victory 
over Xenodocus. (Id. xx. 61, 62.) 

4. A Syracusan, whose daughter was married to 
1 1 ieron, afterwards king of Syracuse. Leptines was 
at that time, we are told, unquestionably the man 
of the highest consideration among his fellow-citi- 
zens, which induced Hieron, who had just been 
appointed general of the republic, but was already 
aiming at higher objects, to court his alliance. 
(Polyb. i. 9.) 

5. An Athenian, known only as the proposer of 
a law taking away all special exemptions from the 
burden of public charges (dreAsMU rwv Kurovpryi&v), 
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against which the celebrated oration of Demosthenes 
is directed, usually known as the oration against 
Leptines. This speech was delivered in n. c. 355 : 
and the law must have been passed above a year 
before, as we are told that the lapse of more than 
that period had already exempted Leptines from 
all personal responsibility. Hence the efforts of 
Demosthenes were directed solely to the repeal of 
the law, not to the punishment of its proposer. 1 1 
appears that his arguments were successful, and the 
law was in fact repealed. (See Wolf. Prolegom. 
ad Demosth. Orat. adv. Lcptinem ; Liban. Argum. 
p. 452; Dion. Hal. Ep. ad Amm. i. 4.) 

6. A Syrian Greek, who assassinated with his 
own hand at Laodiceia, Cn. Octavius, the chief of 
the Roman deputies, who had been sent to examine 
into the state of affairs in Syria. This murder 
took place during the short reign of Antiochus 
Eupator (b.c. 1 62 ), and not without the con- 
nivance, as was supposed, of Lysias, the minister 
and governor of the young king. As soon as 
Demetrius had established himself on the throne, 
wishing to conciliate the favour of the Romans, he 
caused Leptines, who, far from denying the deed, j 
#had the audacity to boast of it publicly, to be seized, | 
and sent as a prisoner to Rome : but the senate j 
refused to receive him, being desirous, as we are j 
told, to reserve this cause of complaiftt as a public j 
grievance, instead of visiting it on the head of an 
individual. (Polyb. xxxi. 19, xxxii. 4, 6, 7 ; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 46, 47 ; Diod. Ear. Legat. xxxi. p. 526 ; 
Cic. Philipp, ix. 2.) [E. II. B.] 

LE'SBOCLES, a Greek rhetorician, who lived 
at Rome in the time of the emperor Tiberius. 
(Senec. Suasor. ii. p. 18.) He was a rival of La- 
tron ; and a short fragment of one of his speeches 
is preserved in Seneca. ( Control \ i. 8, p. 130, 
&c.j (L. S.j 

LE'SBOCLES, a celebrated statuary, none of 
whose works, however, were known to Pliny {II. 
N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 25, where the name is differ- 

ently spelt in the MSS. It is important also to 
observe, that instead of * Lesbocles, Prodorus, Py- 
thodicus, Polygnotus : iidem pictures nobilissimif 
the Bamberg MS. has u idem j fie tor e nobilissimis ,” 
which is evidently right. [P. S.] 

LESBO'NAX (A«<r&S*'a|). 1. AsonofPota- 

mon of Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist, who 
Jived in the time of Augustus. He was a pupil of 
Tjmocrates, and the father of Polemon, who is 
known as the teacher and friend of the emperor 
Tiberius. (Suidas, s. v. ; Eudoc. p. 283.) Suidas 
says that Lesbonax wrote several philosophical 
works, but does not mention that he was an orator J 
or rhetorician, although there can be no doubt that 
he is the same person as the Lesbonax who wrote 
MtXtral firrroputdl and Ipwrueal innrroXal (Schol. 
ad Luc. de Salta/. 69), and th# one of whom, in 
the time of Photius {DM. Cod. 74, p. 52), there 
were extant sixteen political orations. Of these 
orations only two have come down to us, one en- 
titled » fpl tow To\tpov K optvdiuv. and the other 
wporpcTmuos \6yos, both of which are not unsuc- 
cessful imitations of the Attic orators of the best 
times. They are printed in the collections of the 
Greek orators published by Aldus, II. Stephens, 
Reiske, Bekker, and Dobson : a separate edition 
was published by J. C. Orelli, Lipsiae, 1820, 
8vo. 

2. A Greek grammarian, whose age is unknown, 
but who must at .any rate be assigned to a much 
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later period than the rhetorician Lcsbon<ax. He is 
the author of a little work on grammatical figures 
(irepi (rxjjjuarwv), which was first published by 
Valckenaer in his edition of Ammonius (p. 177, 
or in the Leipz. edit. p. 165, &c. ; comp. p. xviii. 
&c.) This little treatise is not without some im- 
portance, since it contains things which are not 
mentioned any whore else. [L. S.] 

LESBO'THEMIS (A ea€60ep.is) i was a statuary 
of an ancient date, and probably a native of Lesbos. 
He is the only artist who is mentioned in connection 
with that island. His statue of one of the Muses 
holding a lyre of the ancient form {aap^vurj) at 
Mytilene, was mentioned by Euphorion in his 
irepi 'la-eplow (Athen. iv. p. 182, e.,xiv. p. 635, a. 
b. ; Meineke, Euphor. Er. 31, Anal. Alev. p. 67* 
Fr. 32). [P. S.j 

LESCHES or LESCHEUS (A^s, A 
one of the so-called cyclic poets, the son of Aeschy- 
linus, a native of Pyrrha, in the neighbourhood of 
Mytilene ( Paus. x. 25, § 5), and thence also called 
a Mytilenean or a Lesbian. He flourished about 
the 1 8th Olympiad ; and therefore the tale, which 
is related about a contest between him and Arcti- 
nus, who lived about the beginning of the Olym- 
piads, is an anachronism. This tradition is explained 
by the fact that Lesches treated, at least to some 
extent, the same events in his Little Iliad (TAidy 
r} i\ aaawv or *IA ids piupd ), which were the sub- 
ject of Arctinus’s Aethiopis. The little Ilias, like 
all the other cyclic poems, was ascribed to various 
poets — to llomcr himself, to Thestorides of Pho- 
caea (Herod. 17/. Horn. 16), to the Lacedaemonian 
Cinaethon, and Diodorus of Erythrae. The poem 
j consisted of four books, according to Proclus, who 
: has preserved an extract from it. It was evidently 
j intended as a supplement to the Homeric Iliad ; 

| consequently it related the events after the death 
ot Hector, the fate of Ajax, the exploits of Philoc- 
tetes, Neoptolemus, and Ulysses, and the final cap- 
ture and destruction of Troy (Arist. Poet. 23, 
j Bekk.), which part of the poem was called The 
i Destruction of Troy (’IA low irtpais). There w-as no 
unity in the poem, except that of historical and 
chronological succession. Hence Aristotle remarks 
that the little Iliad furnished materials for eight 
tragedies, whilst only one could be based upon the 
Iliad or Odyssey of Homer. The extracts which 
Proclus gives of the poem of Lesches are inter- 
woven with those from the Aethiopis of Arctinus. 
It is not to be presumed, as Muller shows {/list, 
of Greek Lit. vi. § 3), that either poet should have 
broken off in the middlo of on event, in order that 
the other might fill up the gap. The different 
times at which they lived is sufficient proof to the 
contrary, and there arc fragments extant which 
show that Lesches had treated of those events also 
which in Proclus’s extract are not taken from him, 
but from Arctinus. (Comp. W elckcr, der Epische 
Cgclus, pp. 272, 358, 368.) [ W. I.] 

LETIIE (Aiftbj), the personification of oblivion, is 
called by Hesiod ( Theoy. 227) a daughter of Erie. 
A river in the lswer world likewise bore the name 
of Lethe. [Hadks.] 9 [L.S.] 

LETO (Ayrd), in Latin Latona, according to 
Hesiod {Theoy. 406, $21), a daughter of the Titan 
Coens and Phoebe, a sister of Astern, and the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, to whom 
she was married before Hera. Homer, who like- 
wise calls her the mother of Apollo and Artemis by 
Zeus {II. i. 9, xiv. 327, xxi. 499, Od. xi. 318,580)* 
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mentions her ns the friend of the Trojans in the 
triir with the Greeks, and in the story of Niobe, 
who paid so dearly for her conduct towards Leto. 
(II. v. 447, xx. 40, 72, xxiv. 607 ; comp. xxi. 502, 
Od. xi. 580, llymn. in Apoll. 45, &c., 00, &c.) In 
later writers these elements of her story are vari- 
ously worked out and embellished, for they do not 
describe her as the lawful wife of Zeus, but merely 
as a concubine, who was persecuted during her 
pregnancy by Hera. (Apollod. i. 4, $ 1 ; Callira. 
Hymn, in Del. 61, &c. ; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 
232, &c. ; Hygin. Fab. 140.) All the world being 
afraid of receiving her on account of Hera, she wan- 
dered about till she came to the island of Delos, 
which was then a floating island, and bore the 
name Asteria (Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 35, 37, 
191) ; but when Leto touched it, it suddenly stood 
Still upon four pillars. (Pind. Fraym. 38 ; Strab. xi. 
p. 485.) According to Hyginus (Fab. 93, 1 40), Delos 
was previously called Ortygia, while Stephanus 
Byzantinus (s. v. Kopiaads) mentions a tradition, 
according to which Artemis was not born in Delos, 
but at Corissus. Servius (ad Aen. iii. 72) relates 
the following ^legends : Zeus changed Leto into a 
quail (dpru|), and in this suite she arrived in the 
floating island, which was hence called Ortygia ; 
or, Zeus was enamoured with Asteria, but she being 
metamorphosed, through her prayers, into a bird, 
Hew across the sea ; she was then changed into a 
rock, which, for a long time, lay under the surface 
of the sea ; but, at the request of Leto, it rose and 
received Leto, who was pursued by Python. Leto 
then gave birth to Apollo, who slew Python. 
(Comp. Anton. Lib. 35 ; Ov. Met. vi. 370 ; Aris- 
tot Hist. A nim. vi. 35 ; Athen. xv. 701 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. ii. 707; Iamblich. Vit.Pyth. 10; Strab. xiv. 
p. 639 : in each of these passages we find the tra- 
dition modified in a particular way.) But notwith- 
standing the many discrepancies, especially in 
regard to the place where Leto gave birth to her 
children, most traditions agree in describing Delos 
as the place. (Callim. Hymn, in Apoll. init. 59, 
in I>e.l. 206, 261 ; Aeschyl. Eum. 9; Herod, ii. 
170.) After the birth of Apollo, his mother not 
being able to nurse him, Themis gave him nectar 
and ambrosia ; and by his birth the island of Delos 
became sacred, so that henceforth it was not lawful 
for any human being to lie born or to die on the 
island ; and every pregnant woman was conveyed 
to the neighbouring island of Rhcneia, in order not 
to pollute Delos. (Strab. x. p. 486.) 

We shall pass over the various speculations of 
modern writers respecting the origin and nature of 
this divinity, and shall mention only the most pro- 
bable, according to which Leto is “ the obscure ” 
or “ concealed, 1 * not as a physical power, but as a 
divinity yet quiescent and invisible, from whom is 
issued the visible divinity with all his splendour 
and brilliancy. This view is supported by the ac- 
count of her genealogy given by llcsiod ; and her 
whole legend seems to indicate nothing else but 
the issuing from darkness to light, and a return 
from the latter to the^ormer. Leto was generally 
worshipped only in conjunction with her children, 
as at Megara (Paus. i. 44. § 2), at Argos (ii. 21. 

7 *?)» Amphigcneia (Strab. viii. p. 349), in 
Lycia (ibid. xiv. p. 665), near Lete in Macedonia 
(Steph. Byz, s. v. Aifrij), in a grovo near Calynda 
m Curia (Strab. xiv. p. 651), and other places. 
(Comp. Hirt. Mythd. BiUlerb. Tab. v. 4.) |L. S.) 
LETREUS (Acrpeds), a son of Pclops, and the 
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reputed founder of Letrini, on the western coast of 
Peloponnesus. (Paus. vi. 22. § 5.) [L. S.] 

LEV AN A, a Roman divinity, who derived her 
name from the custom that tho father picked up 
his new-born child from the ground, by which 
symbolic act he declared his intention not to kill 
the child, but to bring it up. (August. De Civ. 
Dei, iv. 11.) [L. S.] 

LEUCA'DIUS (AcvitdSios), a son of Icarius and 
Polycaste, and a brother of Penelope and Alyzeus. 
Leucas was believed to have derived its name from 
him. (Strab. x. pp. 452, 461.) Leucadius or 
Leucates also occurs as a surname of Apollo, which 
he derived from a temple in Leucas. (Strab. 1. c. ; 
Ov. Trist. iii. 1. 42; Propert. iii. 11. 69; comp. 
Thuc. iii. 94 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 274.) [L. S.] 

LEUCAEUS (AeuKoTos), a surname of Zeus, 
under which he was worshipped at Lepreus, in Elia. 
(Paus. v. 5. § 4.) [L. S.] 

LEUCE (A evict]), a nymph, a daughter of Oce- 
anus, who was carried off by Pluto ; and after her 
death, was changed into a white poplar in Elysium. 
(Serv. ad Viry. Eclog. vii. 61.) (L. S.] 

LEUCIPPE (AevKltrnrf). 1. One of the 
nymphs who was with Persephone at the time shn 
was carried off. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 418 ; Paus. 
iv. 30. § 4.} 

2. TAlcathok.] 

3. The wife of Ilus, and mother of Laomedon. 
(Hygin. Fab. 250.) 

4. A daughter of Thestor. (Hygin. Fab. 190.JI 

5. The wife of Thestius. (Hygin. Fab. 14.) 

6. A daughter of Minyas of Orchomenos. ( Ae- 

lian, Var. Hist. iii. 42.) [L. S.] 

LEUCI'PPIDES (AetwconrlSes), i. c. the daugh- 
ters of the Messenian prince Leucippus. (Eurip. 
Helen. 1467.) Their names were Phoebe and 
Hilacira, and they were priestesses of Athena and 
Artemis, and betrothed to Idas and Lynceus, the 
sons.of Aphareus ; but Castor and Polydeuces being 
charmed with their beauty, carried them off and 
married them. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 8, 10. § 3; 
Paus. i. 18. § 1.) When the sons of Aphareus 
attempted to rescue their beloved brides, they 
were both slain by the Dioscuri. (Hygin. Fab+flQ ; 
Lactant. i. 10; Ov. Heroid. xvi. 327, Fast. v. 709; 
Theocrit.xxii. 1 37, &c. ; Propert. i.2. 15,&c.) [L.S.J 
LEUCIPPUS (AevKitnros). 1. A son of 
Oenomaus. (Paus. viii. 20. § 2 ; Horn. Hymn, in 
Apoll. 212; comp. Dapiink.) • 

2. A son of Perieres and Gorgophone, and 
brother of Aphareus. He was the father of Arsinoe, 
Phoebe, and Iiilaeira, and prince of the Messenians. 
He is mentioned among the Calydonian hunters, 
and the Boeotian town of Leuctra is said to have 
derived its name from him. (Paus. iii. 26. § 3, iv. 

2. § 3, 31. § 9 ; Ov. Met. viii. 306 ; Apollod. iii. 

10. § 3, ll.§2.y 

3. A son of Thurimachus, and father of Cal- 
chinia, was king of Sicyon. (Paus. ii. 5. § 5.) 

4. A son of Heracles and Eurytele. (Apollod. 

11. 7. §. 8.) 

5. A son of Naxtts, and father of Smerdius, was 
king of Naxos. (Diod. v. 51.) 

6. The leader of a colony, which Mocareus con- 
ducted from Lesbos to Rhodes. (Diod. v. 81.) 

7. One of the Achaean settlers at Metapontum. 

(Strab. vi. p. 265.) [L. S.] 

LEUCIPPUS (AtvKiiriros), a Grecian philoso- 
pher, who is on all hands admitted to have been 
the founder of the atomic theory of the ancient 
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philosophy. Where nnd when he was bom we 
have no data for deciding. Miletus, Abdera, and 
Elis have been assigned as his birth-place ; the 
first, apparently, for no other reason than that it 
was the birth-place of several natural philosophers ; 
the second, because Democritus, who carried out 
his theory of atoms, came from that town ; Elis, 
because he was looked upon as a disciple of the 
Eleatic school. The period when he lived is equally 
uncertain. He is called the teacher of Democritus 
(Diog. Lae'rt. ix. 34), the disciple of Parmenides 
(Simplic. Phys. foL 7, a), or, according to other 
accounts, of Zeno, of Melissus, nay even of Pytha- 
goras (Simplic. 1. c ; Diog. Lae'rt. ix. 30 ; Tzetz. 
Chi/, ii. 930 ; Iamblich. Fit. Pi/th. 104). From 
the circumstance that Parmenides and Anaxagoras 
had objected to some doctrines which we find con- 
nected with the atomic theory, and from the ob- 
scurity that hangs over the personal history and 
doctrines of Leucippus, Ritter ( Geschichte d. Phil. 
-vol. i. book vi. c. 2) is inclined to believe that 
Leucippus lived at a time when intercourse between 
the learned of the different Grecian states was 
unfrequent With regard to his philosophical sys- 
tem it is impossible to speak with precision or 
certainty, as Aristotle and the other writers who 
mention him, either speak of him in conjunction 
with Democritus, or attribute to him doctrines 
which are in like manner attributed to Democritus. 
Diogenes Laertius (ix. 30 — 33) attempts an expo- 
sition of some of his leading doctrines. Some 
notices will also be found in Aristotle ( De Anima , 
i. 2), Plutarch (De Placitis Phil. 17, p. 083), and 
Cicero (de Wat. Deor. i. 24). For an account of 
the general features of the atomic theory, as deve- 
loped by Democritus, the reader is referred to that 
article. [C. P. M.] 

LEUCON (AftjKcav). 1. A son of Poseidon or 
Athamas and Themisto, was the father of Erythms 
and Euippe. (Paus. vi. 21. $ 7, ix. 34. $ 5; Hy- 
gin. Fab. 157; Apollod. i. 9. § 2.) 

2. One of the seven Archagetae, to whom the 
Plataeans, before the beginning of a battle, offered 
a sacrifice, by the command of an oracle. ( Plut. 
Arittid.il.) [L. S.] 

LEUCON (A*vkuv\ historical. 1. One of the 
seven commanders who were sacrificed by the 
Plataeans, the eve of the battle of Plataeae, in 
obedience to an oracle (Plut. Arist. 11 ; Midler, 
Orchom. p. 214). 

2. A powerful king of Bosporus, whose reign 
lasted nearly forty years, from 393 to 353 b. r. 
He was the son of Satyrus, and the fifth king of j 
the dynasty of the Archaeanactidae. He conquered 
Theodosia, at the siege of which his father had 
fallen. He was in close alliance with the Athenians, 
whom he supplied with com in great abundance, 
and who, in return for his services, admitted him 
and his sons to the citizenship of Athens, and voted 
him three statues. Other incidents of his life, 
which are not of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned here, are related by the writers quoted. 
They all go to prove that he was a wise and power- 
ful prince. (Diod. xiv. 93, xvi. 91, with Wessel- 
ing’s notes ; Dem. c. Jseptin. pp. 466, 467 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 31 0, f. ; Polvaen. vi. 9 ; A then. vi. p. 257, c. ; 
Aelian, V. //. vi. 13, with the note of Perizonius ; 
Clinton, F. //. vol ii. App. No. 13.) [P. .SJ 

LEUCON (A the son of Jfagnon, accord- 
ing to Toup’s emendation of Suidas (*. v . ), an Athe- 
nian comic poet, of the old comedy, was a contem- 
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porary and rival of Aristophanes. In b. c. 4*22 he 
contended, with his ITp&rg«ir, against the Wasps df 
Aristophanes, and in the following year, with his 
4>pdrfpfs, against the Peace of Aristophanes, and 
the KdAa/f<v of Eupolis ; on both occasions he 
obtained the third place ( Didnsc. ad Vesp.etPac.) 
Suidas also mentions his "Ovos dcricotpopos. The 
story on which this play was founded is explained 
by Bockh (Pull. Oecoti. ofAth. p. 324, 2nd edit.). 

No fragments of his plays survive. The title 
Qpdrepfs is usually corrupted into Qpdropfs, but 
Meineke shows that the other is the true form. 
(Athen.viii. p.343. c.; Suid. s.v. Asvkwv, Hesych. 
s. v. ndcwris ; Phot. s. r. T i€tot ; Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com. Graec. pp. 217, 218.) [P. S.] 

LEUCON (A evKwi'), a sculptor of an unknown 
date. A dog by him is mentioned in an epigram 
by Macedonius (Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 118, 
No. 27 lAn/h. Pal. vi. 173), in terms which imply 
that it was a first-rate work. Winckelmann ( Gesch. 
d. Kunst, b. v. c. 6. § 23) conjectures that this is 
the dog, in a sitting posture, in marble, which was 
discovered at Rome, and brought to England. In 
Meyer’s note on the passage of Winckelmann, it is 
stated that the statue was purchased by a gentleman 
named Buncombe, in Yorkshire. [P. S.j 

LEUCO'NOE ( AevKororf). 1. A daughter of 
Poseidon and Themisto. (llygin. Fab. 157.) 

2. One of the daughters of Minyas (Ov. Met. 
iv. 168), but she is elsewhere called Leucippe. 
[Alcathoe.] [L. S.J 

LEUCOPHRYNE (AevKotppiv V ). 1. A sur- 
name of Artemis, derived from the town of Leuco- 
phrys in Phrygia, where, as well as at Magnesia 
on the Maeander, she had a splendid temple. 
(Xenoph. Jlellen. iii. 2. § 19 ; Strab. xiv. p. 647 ; 
Tac. Ann. iii. 62; Athen. xv. p.683.) The song 
of Themistocles dedicated a statue to her on the 
Acropolis at Athens, because Themistocles had 
once ruled at Magnesia. ( Paus. i. 26. § 4 ; Thuc. 
i. 138; Plut. Themist. 29.) There was also *a 
statue of her at Amyclae, which had been dedi- 
cated by the Magnesian Bathycles. (Paus. iii. 18. 
$ 6.) Her temple at Magnesia bad been built by 
ilermogenes, who had also written a work upon it. 
(Vitruv. vii. Praef. 3, 1.) 

2. A nymph or priestess of Artemis Leu co- 
phryne, whose tomb was shown in the temple of 
the goddess at Magnesia. (Theodoret. Serin. 8. 
p. 598 ; Amob. adv. Gent. vi. 6.) [L. S.J 

LKUCt/TIIEA. [Ino and Athaman.] 
LKUCO'THOE, a daughter of the Babylonian 
king Orchamus and Eurynome, was beloved by 
Apollo; but her amour was betrayed by the jealous 
Clytia to her father, who buried her alive ; where- 
upon Apollo metamorphosed her into An incense 
shrub. (Ov. Met. iv. 208, &c.) Leucothoe is in 
some writer* only another form for Jjeucothca. 
(Hygin. Fab. 125.) [L. S.] 

LEXI'PHANES (A*(updrvt\ an Athenian 
comic poet, quoted by Alciphron (Fpist. iii. 71 )• 
It is uncertain whether he belonged to the middle 
or to the new comedy. (MeiHeke, I list. Crit. Com . 
Graec. p. 493.) [P. S.) 

LIBA'NIUS (Atidvioi), the most distinguished 
among the Greek sophists and rhetorician* of the 
fourth century of our era Ho was born at 
Antioch, on the Orontea and belonged to an illus- 
trious family of that place ; but the year of hi» 
birth is uncertain, some assigning it to a. d. 314, 
and others two yean later, according to a p* — ag e 
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in one of the orations of Libanius (i. p. 94, ed. 
Reiske). He received his first education, which 
was probably not of a very high character, in his 
native place, but being urged on by an invincible 
desire of acquiring knowledge and cultivating his 
mind, he went to Athens, lie himself mentions 
among his teachers Cleobulus, Didymus, and Ze- 
nobius (Epist. 50, 100, 321, 407, 1101). While 
at Athens, he became the object of a scries of in- 
trigues, against which he had to struggle throughout 
his subsequent life. The pedantry then prevalent 
at Athens, to which he was obliged to submit, 
made a bad impression upon him, so that he appears 
to have devoted himself more to private study than 
to the methodic but pedantic system adopted in the 
schools (Liban. De Fort, sua, p. 13, &c.; Eunap. 
Fit. Soph. p. 130). His favourite study was the 
classical writers of Greece, and the love he thus 
early imbibed for them, accompanied him through 
life (De Fort, sua, pp. 9, 100, 144 ; Eunap. p. 

1 31 1. llis talent and perseverance attracted ge- 
neral attention, and he had the certain prospect of 
obtaining the chair of rhetoric at Athens (De Fort, 
sua, p. 19, &c.), but he himself was not inclined to 
accept the office, and left Athens, accompanying 
his friend Crispinus to#leracleia in Poutus (De 
Fort, sua , p. 21, Ac.). On his return, as he passed 
through Constantinople, he was prevailed upon by 
the rhetorician Nicocles, who held out to him the 
most brilliant prospects, to remain in that capital ; 
but before he settled there, he went to Athens to 
settle some of his affairs. On his return to Con- 
stantinople, he found that a sophist from Cappa- 
docia had in the meantime occupied the place which 
he had hoped to obtain (De Fort, sua , p. 25, Ac). 
He was accordingly obliged to set up a private 
school, and in a short time he obtained so large a 
number of pupils, that the classes of the public 
professors were completely deserted (/. e. p. 29). 
The latter, stimulated by envy and jealousy, de- 
vised means of revenge : they charged him with 
being a magician, and the prefect Limenius, who 
was a personal enemy of Libanius, supported them, 
and about a. d. 346 expelled him from the city of 
Constantinople (/. c. p. 30, Ac.; Eunap. p. 131, 
&c.). He went to Nicomedeio, where he taught 
with equal success, but also drew upon himself an 
equal degree of malice from his opponents (De Fort, 
sua, p. 36, Ac.). After a stay of five years, which 
he himself calls the happiest of his whole life (l. c. p. 
33), he was called back to Constantinople. But he 
met with a cool reception there, and soon after re- 
turned to Nicomcdein,to which place he had formed 
a strong attachment. An epidemic disease, how- 
ever, which raged there, obliged him ngain to go back 
to Constantinople (/. e. p. 54, Ac.). Strategius, 
one of his friends, procured him an invitation to 
the chair of rhetoric at Athens, which however 
Libanius declined to accept (/. c. p. 53, Ac.), and 
being tired of the annoyances to which he was ex- 
posed at Constantinople, he paid a visit to his 
native city of Antioch ; and as on his return to 
Constantinople, he began to suffer from ill health, 
his medical attendants advised him to give tip 
teaching, and he sued for and obtained from the 
emperor Callus permission to settle at Antioch, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. The 
emperor J ulian, who showed him great favour and 
admired his talent, corresponded with him (/. c. p. 

37 ; Eunap. p. 135 ; Suidas, s. v. A» Sdvios). In 
the reign of Valens he was at first persecuted, but 
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he afterwards succeeded in winning the favour of 
that monarch also ; Libanius wrote a eulogy upon 
him, and prevailed upon him to promulgate a law 
by which certain advantages were granted to na- 
tural children, in which Libanius himself was in- 
terested, because he himself was not married, but 
lived in concubinage (l. c. pp. 97, 125, 166 ; Eunap. 

133). The emperor Theodosius likewise showed 
him esteem (De Fort, sua , p. 137), but notwith- 
standing the marks of distinction he received from 
high quarters, his enjoyment of life was disturbed 
by ill health (l. c. pp. 94, Ac/, 119, 146, Ac.), by 
misfortunes in his family (l.c. pp. 67, Ac., 126, 
Ac., 1 65, Ac.), and more especially by the disputes 
in which he was incessantly involved, partly with 
rival sophists, and partly with the prefects (l.c. pp. 
76, 86, 69, Ac., 92, Ac., 98, Ac., 112, Ac.). It 
cannot, however, be denied, that he himself was as 
much to blame as his opponents, for he appears to 
have provoked them by his querulous disposition, 
and by the pride and vanity which everywhere 
appear in his orations, and which led him to inter- 
fere in political questions which it would have been 
wiser to have left alone (l. c. pp. 129, 132, 140). 
In other respects, however, his personal character 
seems to have been gentle and moderate, for al- 
though he was a pagan, and sympathised with the 
emperor Julian in all his views and plans, still he 
always showed a praiseworthy toleration towards 
the Christians, lie was the teacher of St. Basil 
and John Chrysostom, with whom he always kept 
up a friendly relation. The year of his death 
is uncertain, but from one of his epistles it is evi- 
dent that in A. n. 391 he must have been still 
alive (Epist. 941), but it is probable that he died 
a few years after, in the reign of Arcadius. 

This account of the life of Libanius is mainly 
based upon an autobiograph y of the rhetorician 
which is prefixed to Reiske's edition of his works 
(vol. i. p. 1, Ac.), under the title Bioj \6yos w tpl 
rfjs iaurov tux’?*, or De Fortuna sua, the brief 
article of Suidas (s. v. At §<mos), and on the in- 
formation given by Eunapius in his Vitae Sophis- 
tarum ( p. 139, Ac.). We still posses a considerable 
number of the works of Libanius, but how m^ny 
may have been lo6t is uncertain. 

1. Ylpoyvpvaa parwv irapaZtlypara, i. e. model 
pieces for rhetorical exercises, in thirteen sections, 
to which, however, some more sections were added 
by F. Morellus in his edition (Paris, 1606). But 
modern criticism has shown pretty clearly that the 
additions of Morellus are the productions of two 
other rhetoricians, Nicolaus and Severus (Walz, 
Jlhet. Grace, i. pp. 394, Ac., 546). 

2. A 6yot or orations, whose number, in Reiske's 
edition, amounts to sixty-five"( vol. i. — iii.). Ano- 
ther oration of Libanius Tlcpl 'OKvfxviou, was dis- 
covered in a Barberini MS. by J. Ph. Siebenkees, 
who published it in his Anccdota Graeca (Nttra- 
berg, 1798, pp. 75, 89). .A sixty-seventh oration 
was first published by A. Mai in his second edition 
of Fronto (Rome, 1H23, p. 421, Ac.). 

3. M«a4tcu or declamations, i. e. orations on fic- 
titious subjects, and descriptions of various kinds. 
Their number in Reiske's edition is forty-eight, but 
two additional ones were published afterwards, ono 
by F. Morellus (Venice, 1785, 8vo.), and the other 
by Boissonade, in his Anecdota Gnieca (i. pp. 165 
—171). 

4. A life of Demosthenes, and aiguments to 
the speeches of the same orator. They are printed * 
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in Reiske 's edition of Libanius (iv. p. 266, &t\), 
and also in most of the editions of Demosthenes. 

5. ’EirurroKcdy or letters, of which a very large 
number is still extant. In the edition of J. 0. 
Wolf (Amsterdam, 1738, foL) there are no less 
than 1605 epistles in Greek, in addition to which 
there are 397 epistles of which we only possess a 
Latin translation by Zambicarius, first published at 
Krakau, but reprinted with several others in Wolfs 
edition |(p. 735, &c.). Two other letters in the 
Greek original were published by Bloch, in Mun- 
ter's Miscellanea (Ilafniac, i. 2, p. 139, &c.). 
Many of these letters are extremely interesting, 
being addressed to the most eminent men of his 
time, such as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nvssa, John Chrysostom, and 
others. In this collection there are also many very 
short letters, being either letters of introduction, or 
formal notes of politeness and the like. The style 
in all of them is neat and elegant. Among the 
same class of literary compositions we may also 
reckon the eiciaro\iKo\ xop«KTTjp*s, or formulae of 
letters, which were first edited by W. Morellus 
(Paris, 1551, 1558, 8vo.), and afterwards at Lug- 
dunum (1618, 12mo.). Many epistles as well as 
orations are still extant in MS. at Madrid, Venice, 
and other places# but have never been published, 
and others which are now and then alluded to by 
later writers seem to be lost. 

As regards the style of Libanius as an orator, 
some modern critics have called him a real model 
of pure Attic Greek (Reiske, Pruefat. p. xvii.), 
but this is carrying praise too far, and even 
Photius entertained a much more correct opinion 
of him ( Bill . Cod. 90, p. 67, b.). There can 
be no doubt that Libanius is by far the most 
talented and most successful among the rhetoricians 
of the fourth century ; he took the best orators of 
the classic age as his models, and we can often see 
in him the disciple and happy imitator of Demos- 
thenes, and his animated descriptions are often full 
of power and elegance ; but he is not able always 
to rise above the spirit of his age, and we rarely 
find in him that natural simplicity which constitutes 
the great chann of the best Attic orators. His 
diction is a curious mixture of the pure old Attic 
with what may be termed modem, and the latter 
would be more excusable, if he did not so often 
claim for himself the excellencies of thq ancient 
orators. In addition to this, it is evident that, 
like all other rhetoricians, he is more concerned 
about the form than about the substance, whence 
Eunapius (p. 1 33) calls his orations weak, dead, 
and lifeless. This tendency not seldom renders 
his style obscure, notwithstanding his striving after 
purity, inasmuch as he sometimes sacrifices the 
logical connection of his sentences to his rhetorical 
mode of expressing them. As far as the history of 
Libanius’s age is concerned, however, some of his 
orations, and still more his epistles are of great 
value, such as the oration in which he relates the 
events of his own life, the eulogies on ConsUtntius 
and Constans, the orations to and on J ulian, several 
orations describing the condition of Antioch, and 
those which he wrote against his professional and 
political opponents. 

A complete edition of all the works of Libanius 
does not yet exist. The first edition of the Pro- 
gymnasmata appeared under the name of Thcon, 
together with a similar work by the Litter author, 
at Basel US il, 8vo., edited by J. Cammerarius ; a 
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more complete edition is that of F. Morellus ( Li • 
banii Praeludia Oral. LX XII ., Dedamat. XL Vt* 
et Dissertat. Moral.* Paris, 1606, fol.), but some 
further additions were subsequently made by Leo 
Allatius, and the whole is to be found in Reiske ’a 
edition (vol. iv. p. 853, &c.). The orations and 
declamations were first published, though very in- 
complete, at Ferrara, 1517, 4to., then in the above- 
mentioned edition of F. Morellus ; and after se- 
veral more had been published from MSS. by J. 
Gothofredus, Fabricius and A. Bongiovanni, a com- 
plete collection, with some fresh additions, was 
published by J. J. Reiske ( Libanii Svpkistae Ora - 
Hones et Declamationes ad fidem codd. recent, et 
perpet. adnotat . illusiravit * Altenburg, 1791 — 97, 
4 vols. 8vo.). The best edition of the epistles is 
that of J. Ch. Wolf ( Libanii Npislolue , Graece et 
La tine edid. et notis illustr ., Amsterdam, 1738, 
fob). For further particulars see J. G. Berger, Do 
Libanio Disjmtationes Sex* Vitcbergae, 1696, &c., 
4to. ; Reiske, in the first vol. of his edition ; F. 
C. Petersen, Commentat. de Libanio Sophista , part 
i. (containing an account of the life of Libanius) ; 
Hafhiae, 1827, 4to. ; Fabric. Bib!. ( iraec . vi. p. 750, 
&c. ; Westermann, Gesch. der Griech. lieredtsam- 
keit , § 1 03, and Beilut/e , p. 330, &c. 

Four other persons of the mime of Libanius, 
none of whom is of any importance are enumerated 
by Fabricius ( Jtibl . Grace, x. p. 106). [L. S.] 

LIBENTINA, LUBENT1NA, or LUBEN- 
TIA, a surname of Venus among the Romans, by 
which she is described as the goddess of 6exual 
pleasure (dea libulinis , Varr. de Lint/. IaU. v. 6 ; 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 23 ; August, de Civ. Dei * 
iv. 8; Nonius, i. 324; Plaut. A sin. ii. 2. 2; Ar- 
nob. adc. Gent. i. p. 15, who however speaks of 
Libentini dii.) [L. S.] 

LIBER. This name, or Liber paler* is fre- 
quently applied by the Roman poets to the Greek 
Bacchus or Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded 
as identical with the Italian Liber. Cicero (de 
Nat. Deor. ii. 24), however, very justly distin- 
guishes between Dionysus (the Greek Liber) and 
the Liber who was worshipped by the early Ita- 
lians in conjunction with Ceres and Libera. Liber 
and the feminine Libera were ancient Italian divi- 
nities, presiding over the cultivation of the vine 
and fertility of the fields ; and this seems to have 
given rise to the combination of their worship with 
that of Ceres. A temple of these three divinities 
was vowed by the dictator, A. Postumius, in B. c. 
496, near the Circus Flaminius ; it was afterwards 
restored by Augustus, and dedicated by Tiberius. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 49; Dionys. vi. 17.) The most 
probable etymology of the name Liber is from 
lifjerare ; Servius (ad Virtj. Geort/. i. 7) indeed 
states that the Sabine name for Liber was Loeba- 
sius, but this seems to have been only an obsolete 
form for Liber, just as we are told that the ancient 
Romans said loebems and loebertaa for the later 
forms liber(us) and libertas. (Paul. Diac. p. 121, 
ed. Muller.) Hence Seneca (de Tranq. Anm. 15) 
says, “ Liber dictus est quia liberat servitio cura- 
rum animi while others, who were evidently 
thinking of the Greek Bacchus, found in the name 
an allusion to licentious drinking and speaking. 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 18; August, de Civ. Dei* vi. 9 ; 
Paul. Diac. p. 1 15.) Poets usually call him Liber 
pater, the latter word being very commonly added 
by the Italians to the names of gods. The female 
Libera was identified by the Romans with Coca or. 
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Persephone, the daughter of Demeter (Ceres), 
whence Cicero (de Nat. Deor. ii. 24) calls Liber 
and Libera children of Ceres ; whereas Ovid (Fast. 
iii. 512) calls Ariadne Libera. The festival of the 
Liberaha was celebrated by the Romans every 
year on the 17 th of March. (Did. of Ant. s. v. 
Lifteralia ; llartung, Die Relig. der Rom. vol. ii. p. 
135, &c. ; Klausen, Aeneas und die Fenaten , vol. 

ii. p. 750, &c.) [L. S.] 

LI'BERA. [Liber.] 

LIBERA'LIS, ANTONI'NUS. [Antoninus, 
p. 212, b.] 

LIBERA'LIS, SAT. VI US, an eloquent pleader 
at Rome, whom the younger Pliny characterises 
as a man “ subtilis, dispositus, acer, disertus,” is 
iirst mentioned in the reign of Vespasian, when he 
spoke of the emperor with great boldness, in plead- 
ing the cause of a wealthy person who had been 
accused. lie was brought to trial in the reign of 
Domitian, but what was the result of this trial we 
arc not informed : he had the good fortune, at all 
events, of escaping with his life (Plin. Ep. iii. 9. § 
33). His name again occurs in the reign of Trajan. 
In b. c. 100 he defended with great ability Marius 
Priscus, who was accused by the younger Pliny, 
and by the historian Tacitus ; and in the same 
year he was again opposed to Pliny in the cele- 
brated cause brought by the inhabitants of the 
province of Bactica against Caecilius Classicus, and 
iris accomplices. (Suet. I'esj). 13 ; Plin. Ep. ii. 11, 

iii. 9. § 30.) 

LIBERA'TUS, a deacon of the church of 
Carthage in the siatli century. He was at Rome 
in a. i). 533, when the pope, Joannes II., received 
the bishops sent by the emperor, Justinian I., to 
consult him on the heresies broached by the monks, 
designated Acoemetae (or, as Liberatus terms them, 
Acumici), who had imbibed Nestorian opinions. 

( Libcrat. Ureviar. c. 20, comp. Epistolae Jmtiniani 
ad Joan, and Joannis ad Jus/iniumvn, apud Con- 
cilia^ vol. iv. col. 1742, &c. ed. Labbe.) He was 
again at Rome in 535, having been sent the previous 
year, together with tiie bishops Caius and Petrus, 
by the synod held at Carthage, under Reparatus, 
bishop of thnt see, to consult pope Joannes II. 
on the reception of those Arians who recanted their 
heresies into the church. Joannes was dead before 
the arrival of the African delegates ; but they were 
received by pope Agnpetus, his successor. (Epis- 
tolae Agafwti ad Rrjstratum apud Concilia , ed. 
Labbe, vol. iv. col. 1791, 1792.) When, in 552, 
Reparatus was banished by Justinian to Euchaida, 
Qr Eucayda (Viet. Tun. Citron .), Liberatus accom- 
panied him, and probably remained with him till 
the bishop's death, in 563. Nothing further is 
known of him. 

Liberatus is the author of a valuable contribu- 
tion to ecclesiastical history entitled Ureviarium 
Caussae Nestorianorum et Euiychianorum. It com- 
prehends the history of a century and a quarter, 
Irom the ordination of Nestorius, a. d. 428, to the 
time of the fifth oecumenical (or second Constanti- 
uopoliton) council, a. d. 553, and is divided into 
24 chapters* It was compiled, as the author tells us 
in his proem, from ** the ecclesiastical history lately 
translated from Greek into Latin,'* apparently that 
translated by Epiphanius Scholasticus [EpipHa- 
niuh, No. 11], from the Greek ecclesiastical histo- 
rians ; from the acts of the councils and the letters 
°f the fathers, from a document written in Greek 
at Alexandria, and from the communications, up- 
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parently oral, of men of character and weight. He 
made considerable use of the Breviculus Historian, 
Eutycltianistarum , and of other sources of informa- 
tion not particularly mentioned by him. His 
Latin style is generally clear, without ornament, 
but unequal, from the bad Latin into which pas- 
sages from Greek writers have been rendered. He 
has been charged with partiality to the Nestorians, 
or with following Nestorian writers too implicitly. 
The Ureviarium is contained in most editions of 
the Concilia (vol. v. ed. Labbe, vol. vi. ed. Coleti, 
vol. ix. ed. Mansi) *. in those of Crabbe (vol. ii. 
fol. Cologn. 1538 and 1551) are some subjoined 
passages derived from various extant sources illus- 
trative of the history, which are omitted by sub- 
sequent editors ; and Hardouin has in his edition 
omitted the Ureviarium itself. It was separately 
published, with a revised text, and a learned 
preface and notes, and a dissertation, De Quinta 
Synodo, by the Jesuit Gamier, 8vo. Paris, 16*75; 
and is reprinted from his edition, with the preface, 
notes, and dissertation, in the Bibliothec Patrum 
of Galland, vol xii. fol. Venice, 1778. (Fabric. 
Uibl. Grace, vol. x. 543 ; Dibl. Med. et Inf. La - 
Unit. vol. iv. 272, ed. Mansi ; Cave, Hist . Litt. ad 
ann. 553 ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacres , vol. xvi. p. 
543 ; Gamier, Prnef. in Liberat.) [J. C. M.] 
LIBERATOR, a suri.ame of Jupiter, answer- 
ing to the Greek 'E\€u6cpws, to whom Augustus 
built a temple on the Aventine. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
64, xvi. 35 ; comp. Becker, Handb. der Rom. Al- 
terih. i. p. 457.) [L. S.] 

LIBK'RIUS, the successor of Julius as bishop 
of Rome, was ordained on the twenty-second of 
May, a. d. 352, at a period when the downfall of 
the usurper Magnentius being no longer doubtful, 
the Arians were straining every nerve to excite 
Constantius against their orthodox antagonists. 
The conduct of I.iberius when he first assumed the 
papal dignity is involved in much obscurity. If 
we believe that either of the letters found among 
the fragments of Hilarius (frag. iv. col. 1327, and 
1335, ed. Bened. fol. Paris, 1693), — the first in- 
scribed Epistola Lilx'rii Episcopi Urbis Romae ad 
Orientalcs Episcopos , and written apparently in 
352 ; the second, belonging to a much later date, 
but containing allusions to the same events, Delec- 
tissimis Fratribus Prcsbytcris et Coepiscopis Orienia- 
libus , — ^genuine, there can be no doubt that at 
the outset of his career he took a violent port 
against Athanasius, and even excommunicated him 
from the Roman church. On the other hand, 
Dupin employs no less than seven distinct aigu* 
ments to prove that the first must be spurious, 
although he says nothing with regard to the second, 
and both are by many divines regarded as Arian 
forgeries. It is at all events certain that the pope 
soon after displayed the utmost devotion to the 
cause of the persecuted Catholics ; for after the 
lcgaflls deputed by him to the council of Arles, 
(a. d. 353), Vincentiusof Capua, and Marcellinus, 
another Campanian bishop, had been gained over, 
&ftei*fl|fetrepresentatives at Milan (a. d. 354), Eu- 
sebius of Vercelli, and Lucifer of Cagliari, had been 
driven into exile, after nearly all the prelates of the 
West had yielded to the influence of the court, 
Liberius stood firm to the truth ; and although vio- 
lently hurried from Rome to the presence of the 
emperor, he chose rather to suffer banishment than 
to subscribe the condemnation of one, whom he 
believed innocent. But after two years spent at 
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. Beroea, this noble resolution began to fail. He 
made overtures of submission, probably through 
Demophilus, the heretic bishop of the city where 
he had been compelled to take up his abode, and, 
having been summoned to Sinnium, signed in the 
presence of the council there assembled (the third, 

а. d. 357), the Arian creed sanctioned by that con- 
clave [Potamius], and the decrees against Atha- 
nasius. Upon this he was permitted to return to 
Reme, there to exercise a divided power along with 
a certain Felix, who had been nominated his succes- 
sor. But the zeal of the people in favour of their an- 
cient pastor frustrated this amicable arrangement. 
Violent tumults arose, Constantius yielded to the 
vehement display of popular feeling, Felix resigned, 
and his departure from the city was signalised by 
an inhuman massacre of his adherents. Liberius 
passed the remainder of his life in tranquillity, 
dying in a. d. 366, not however, we are assured, 
until he had once more changed his profession, by 
recanting all his errors and becoming a Catholic. 

I. The correspondence of Liberius as exhibited 
by Coustant comprises twelve epistles. 1. Ad 
Osium. 2. Ad Caecilianum. 3. Ad Eusebium 
Vercellensem. 4. Ad Constantium August um. 5, 

б. Ad Eusebium Vercellensem . 7. Ad Eusebium , 

Dionysium , et Luciferum exstdes. 8. Ad Orientales. 
9. Ad Ursacium, Valentem , et Ger minium, bishops 
in the imperial court. 10. Ad Vincentium Cupua- 
num. 11. Ad Catholicos Episeopos Italiae. 12. Ad 
universes Orientis orthodoaos Episeopos , in 
Greek. 

We find also ascribed to him : — 

II. Dicta ad Eusebium spadonem , dum ipsum ut 
in Athanasium subscribers Imperatori obtemperaret 
adhortabatur. 

III. Dialogus Liberii et Constantii Imperatoris , 
triduo antequam in exilium deportaretur , halntus. 

IV. Oratio Liberii Marcellinam S. Ambrosii 
sororem data virginitatis velo consecrantis. 

jOf the letters, eight (1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 ) 
have been transmitted to us among the fragments 
of St. Hilarius, three (3, 5, 6) were first extracted 
by Baronius from the archives of the church at 
Vercelli, and one (12) is preserved by Socrates, 
H. E. iv. 12. The Dicta is found in the treatise 
of Athanasius Ad Monaehos , the Dialor/us in 
Theodoret, H. E. ii. 16, the Oratio in Ambrosius 
de Virgin, iii. 1, 2, 3. k* 

For full information with regard to the works of 
this father and discussions on the authenticity of 
the various pieces, see Coustant, Epistolae Pontifi - 
cum Rom. fol. Paris, 1721, p. 421, and Galland, 
Bibliotheca Patrum , vol. v. p. 65, fol. Venet. 1769, 
who rejects epistles 8, 9, 10, as fabrications. 
(Amm. Marc. xv. 7 ; Hieronym. Chron. ; Sulp. 
Sever, ii. ; Socrat. //. E. iv. 12 ; Sozomen. II. E. 
iv. 15 ; Theodoret, H.E. ii. 17.) [W. R.] 

LIBERTAS, the personification of Liberty, was 
worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple' was 
erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, the expenses of which were defrayed by 
fines which had been exacted. Another m built 
by Clodius on the spot where Cicero's house had 
stood (Liv. xxiv. 16 ; Paul. Diac. p. 121 ; Dion Cass. 
xxxviiL 17, xxxix. 1 1 ), which Cicero after wards con- 
temptuously. called Templum Licentiae {pro Dom. 
51, de Leg . ii. 17). After Caesar's victories in 
Spain,' the senate decreed the erection of a temple 
to Libertas at the public expense (Dion Cass, xliii. 
44) ; and after the murder of Sejanus, a statue of 
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her was set up in the fbrum. (Dion Cass, lviii. 12.) 
From these temples we must distinguish the Atriunl 
Libertatis, which was in the north of the forum, 
towards the Quirinal, probably on the elevated 
ground extending from the Quirinal to the Capito- 
line. (Cic. Att. iv. 16 ; Liv. xliii. 16.) This 
building, which had been restored as early as b. c. 
195 (Liv. xxxiv. 44), and was newly built by 
Asinius Pollio (Suet. Aug. 29), served as an office 
of the censors (Liv. 1. c. xliii. 16, xlv. 15), and 
sometimes also criminal trials were held (Cic. p. 
Mil. 22), and hostages were kept in it. (Liv. 
xxv. 7.) It also contained tables with laws in- 
scribed upon them, and seems, to some extent, to 
have been used as public archives. (Liv. xliii. 16 ; 
Fest. p. 241, ed. Miiller.) After its rebuilding by 
Asinius Pollio, it became the repository of the first 
public library at Rome. Libertas is usually repre- 
sented as a matron, with the pileus, the symbol of 
liberty, or a wreath of laurel. Sometimes she ap- 
pears holding the Phrygian cap in her hand. ( Dion 
Cass, xlvii. 25, lxiii. 29 ; Suet Ner. 57 ; Hirt. 
Mythol. Bilderb. p. 1 15, tab. 13, 14.) [L. S.] 

LI BK'TIl RIDES (AciftityMSss), or nymphac 
Libethrides , a name of the Muses, which they 
derived from the well Libethra in Thrace ; or, ac- 
cording to others, from the Thracian mountain Lihe- 
thrus, where they had a grotto sacred to them. 
(Virg. Ei'loij. vii. 21 ; *Mela, ii. 3; Strab. ix. p. 
410, x. p. 471.) Servius {ad Eclog. 1. c.) derives 
the name from a poet I.ibethrus, and Pausanias 
(ix. 34. § 4) connects it with mount Libethrius in 
Boeotia. (Comp. Lycoph. 275* Varro, de Ling . 
Lat. \ ii. 2.) [L. S.J 

LIBITI'NA, an ancient Italian divinity, who 
was identified by the later Romans sometimes 
with Persephone (on account of her connection with 
the dead and their burial) and sometimes with 
Aphrodite. The latter was probably the conse- 
quence of etymological speculations on the name 
Libitina, which people connected with libido. 
(Plut. Num. 12, Quaest. Rom. 23.) Her temple 
at Rome was a repository of everything necessary 
for burials, and persons might there either buy or 
hire those things. It was owing to this circum- 
stance, that a person undertaking the proper burial 
of a person (an undertaker) was called libitinarius , 
and his business libitina , whence the expression* 
libitina m exercere, or facere (Senec. de Benef. vi. 
38 ; Val. Max. v. 2. § 10), and libitina funeribus 
non sufficiebaty i.*e. they could not all be buried. 
(Liv. xl. 19, xli. 21.) Also the utensils kept in 
the temple, especially the bed on which corpses 
were burnt, were called libitina. (Plin. xxxvii. 3 ; 
Martial, x. 97 ; Ascon. Argum. ad Milon.) Dio- 
nysius (iv. 79) relates that king Servius Tullius, 
in order to ascertain the number of persons who 
died, ordained that for each person that had died, 
a piece of money should be deposited in the temple 
of Libitina. (Comp. Suet Ner. 39.) Owing to 
this connection of Libitina with the dead, Roman 
poets frequently employ her name in the sense of 
death itself. (Horat. Carm. iii. 30. 6; Sat. ii. 6, 
19, Epist. ii. 1. 49 ; Juvenal, xiv. 122. V [L. S.] 
LTBIUS SEVE'RUS. [Sevbrus.] 

LIBO DRUSUS. [Libo, Scribonius, Nos. 5 
and 6.] 

LIBO, L. JU / LIUS,was consul B. c. 267, with 
M. Atilius Regulus, three years before the first 
Punic war. The two consuls made war upon the- 
Sallentini in Apulia, whom they conquered, and- 
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celebrated their victory by ft triumph. (Eutrop. ii. 
* 17 ; Fasti Triumph.) 

LIBO, Q. MA'RCIUS. This name is found 
only on Roman asses, semisses, and trientes. A spe- 
cimen of one of these coins is annexed, containing 
on the obverse the head of Jupiter, with S (the 
■sign of Semissis), and on the reverse the prow of a 
$hip. 
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LIBO, POETE'LIUS, a plebeian family (Dio- 
nys. x. 58), most of the members of which likewise 
bear the agnomen Visolus. 

1. Q. Poetelius Libo Visolus, a member of 
the second decern virate, b. c. 450. (Liv. iii. 35; 
Dionys. x. 58, xi. 23.) 

2. C. PoETELICTS, C. P. Q. N. LlBO VlSOLUS, 
perhaps a grandson of No. 1, was consul B. c. 360, 
with M. Fabius Ambustus. lie gained a victory 
over the Gauls and the inhabitants of Tibur, and 
celebrated a triumph over both nations. In the Fasti 
Capitolini the name of Poetelius occurs in the form 
which is given above. Livy calls him C. Poetelius 
Balbus, and Diodorus gives the name without any 
cognomen. (Fasti Capit. ; Liv. vii. 11; Diod. 
xvi. 9.) 

3. C. POETELIUS, C. F. C. N., LlBO VlSOLUS, 
son of No. 2, is distinguished in the early legisla- 
tion of the republic by two important laws which 
lie proposed, lie was tribune of the plebs B. c. 
358, in which year he proposed the first law en- 
acted at Rome against bribery. (Liv. vii. 12.) 
He was consul for the first time in b. c. 346, with 
M. Valerius Corvus ; and it was in this year that 
the ludi saeculares were celebrated a second time. 
(Liv. vii. 27 ; Diod. xvi. 72 ; Censorin. de Dir 
Nat. 17.) His second consulship is assigned by 
Pighius (Anna/, vol. i. p. 329) to the year b. c. 
333, though not on sufficient grounds ; the consuls 
of this year it is impossible to ascertain. He was, 
however, undoubtedly consul again in b 4I 326, 
with L. Papirius Mugillanus, and dictator thirteen 
years afterwards, b. c. 313, when he gained some 
advantages over the Samnites, though some annal- 
ists gave the credit of these victories to the consul 
C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. (Liv. viii. 23, ix. 
28 ; Diod. xvii. 113.) Libo was the proposer of 
the Poetelia lex, which abolished imprisonment for 
debt in the case of the nexi. (Did. of Ant. s. v. 
Nexum.) Livy places (viii. 28) this law in the 
last consulship of Poetelius, b. c. 326 ; but Nie- 
buhr thinks (Horn. Hid. vol. iii. pp. 155, &c., 293) 
it more probable that it was brought forward in his 
dictatorship ; and his opinion, which receives sup- 
port from a corrupt passage of Varro (L. L. vii. 

1 05, ed. Miiller), is adopted also by K. 0. Muller 
(ad Varr. 1. c.). 

4. M. Poetelius, M. f. M. n. Libo, consul 

B. c. 314, with 0. Sulpicius Longus, and magister 
equitum in the following year, 313, to the dictator, 

C. Poetelius Libo. In his consulship* Poetelius 
Bud his colleague gained a brilliant victory over the 
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Samnites, near Caudium, and afterwards proceeded 
to lay siege to Beneventum ; but, according to the 
triumphal Fasti, it was Sulpicius alone who ob- 
tained the honour of a triumph. (Liv. ix. 24 — 28 j 
Diod. xix. 73.) 

LIBO, SCRIBO'NIUS, a plebeian family, 
which afterwards became illustrious from its con- 
nection with Augustus. The name first occurs in 
the second Punic war. 

1. L. Schibonius Libo, tribune of the plebs, 
b. c. 216, in which year the fatal battle of Cannae 
was fought, brought forward a motion for ransom- 
ing the Roman prisoners taken in that engagement, 
but it was rejected by the senate. A relation of 
his, L. Scribonius, was one of the prisoners, who 
was sent to Rome by Hannibal to negotiate the 
terms of the ransom. In the same year Libo was 
created one of the triumviri mensarii. (Liv. xxii. 
61, xxiii. 21.) 

2. L. Scribonius Libo, probably son of the 
preceding, was praetor, b. c. 204, and received the 
peregrina jurisdictio and the province of GauL (Liv. 
xxix. 11, 13.) 

3. L. Scribonius Libo, curule aedile, b. c. 193, 
with C. Atilius Serranus. They were the first 
aediles who exhibited the Megalesiaas ludi scenici; 
and it was .also in their aedileship that the senators 
had seats assigned them in the theatre distinct 
from the rest of the people. In b. c. 1 92, Libo 
was consul, and obtained the peregrina jurisdictio, 
and in b. c. 185 he was appointed one of the 
triumviri to conduct colonists to Sipontum and 
Buxentum. (Liv. xxxiv. 54 ; Ascon. t» Cic. Cornel. 
p. 69, ed. Orclli ; Liv. xxxv. 10, 20, xxxix. 23.) 

4. L. Scribonius Libo, probably son of No. 3, 
tribune of the plebs, b. c. 149, accused in that year 
Ser. Sulpicius Galba on account of the abominable 
outrages which he had committed against the Lu- 
sitani. [Galba, No. 6.] This accusation was 
supported in a powerful speech by M. Cato, who 
was then 85 years old ; but, notwithstanding v the 
eloquence of the accusers and the guilt of the ac- 
cused, Galba escaped punishment. Cicero was in 
doubt (ad Ait. xii. 5, j> 3) whether Libo was tri- 
bune in b. c. 150 or 149, but it must have been 
n the latter year that he held the office, as we are 
;xpressly told that Cato spoke against Galba in the 
year of his death, and this we know was b. c. 1 49. 
(Liv. Epit. 49 ; Val. Max. viii. 1, § 2 ; Cic .Brut. 
23, dc Orat. ii. 65 ; Me} r er, Orator. Roman. Fragm. 
p. 120, &c., p. 166, &c., 2d ed.) It was, perhaps, 
this same Libo who wrote an historical work (liber 
antialis ), referred to once or twice by Cicero, and 
which must have come down at least as late as b. c. 

1 32. (Cic. ad A tt. xiii. 30, 32. ) But Ernesti has re- 
marked, with some justice, that supposing the accuser 
of Galba and the annalist were the Bame, it is rather 
strange that Cicero should have made no mention 
of Libo's historical compositions, when he was 
speaking of his style of oratory. (Comp. Krause, 
Vitae et Fragm. Histor. Roman, p. 1 38.) 

It was perhaps this same Libo who consecrated 
the Ptttcal Scribon ianum or Puteal Libonis , of which 
we so frequently read in ancient writers, and which 
is often exhibited on coins of the Seribonia gens. 
One of these is given below, the obverse represent- 
ing a female head, with the legend libo bon. 
event, (that is, bonus eventus ), and the reverse the 
puteal adorned with garlands and two lyres. 

The Puteal Scribonianum was an enclosed place 
in the forum, near the Arens Fabiamis, and was so 
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called from its being open at the top, like a puteal 
or well. C. F. Hermann, who has carefully exa- 
mined all the passages in ancient writers relating 
to it (hid. Led. Marburg. 1840), comes to the con- 
clusion that there was only such puteal at Rome, 
and not two, as was formerly believed, and that it 
was dedicated in very ancient times either on ac- 
count of the whetstone of the augur Navius (comp. 
Liv. i. 36), or because the spot had been struck by 
lightning ; that it was subsequently repaired and 
re-dedicated by Scribonius Libo, who had been 
commanded to examine the state of the sacred 
places (Festus, s. v. Scribonianum) ; and that Libo 
erected in its neighbourhood a tribunal for the 
praetor, in consequence of which the place was of 
course frequented by persons who had law-suits, 
such as money lenders and the like. (Comp. Hor. 
Sat. ii.. 6. 35, Epist. i. 19. 8 ; Ov. Itemed. Amor. 
561 j Cic. pro S&x. 8.) 
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4. L. Scribonius Libo, the father-in-law of 
Sex. Pompey, the son of Pompey the Great, and 
consul B. c. 34, is first mentioned in u. c. 56, in 
which year be appears to have been tribune, as 
supporting Pompey ’s views in relation to the affairs 
of Egypt in the case of Ptolemy Auletes. (Cic. ad 
Fanu i. 1.) On the breaking out of the civil war 
in a. c. 49. Libo naturally sided with Pompey, and 
was entrusted with the command of Etruria. But 
the rapid approach of Caesar, and the enthusiasm 
with which he was every where received, obliged 
Libo to retire from Etruria and join the consuls in 
Campania, from whence he subsequently proceeded 
with the rest of the Pompeian party to Brundisium. 
While here Caesar sent to him Caninius Rebilus, 
who was an intimate friend of Libo, to persuade 
him to use his influence with Pompey to effect a 
reconciliation ; but nothing came of this negotia- 
tion. (Flor. iv. 2. §21 ; Lucan, ii. 461 ; Cic. ad 
Att. vii 12, viii. 11, b ; Caes. Ii. C. i. 26.) 

Libo accompanied Pompey to Greece, and was 
actively engaged in the war that ensued. He and 
M. Octavius were placed over the Libumian and 
Achaean fleets, serving as legates to BibuluB, who 
had the supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. 
They were very successful against Caesar’s generals 
in Dalmatia ; Dolabella they drove out of the 
country, and C. Antonius they not only defeated 
but made prisoner. (Caes. It. C- iii. 5 ; Dion Cass, 
xli. 40 ; Florus, iv. 2. $ 31 ; Oros. vi. 15.) Libo 
subsequently joined Bibulus ; and, on the death of 
the latter shortly afterwqjds, the chief authority in 
the fleet appears to have devolved upon him, al- 
though no one was expressly appointed to the 
supreme command. With fifty ships he appeared 
before Brundisium, in order to blockade the 
place strictly, as M. Antony was still there with 
part of Caesar’s troops, waiting for an opportunity 
to cross over to Greece. But having suffered a 
repulse from Antony, and being prevented by the 
cavaliy of the latter from obtaining any water, Libo 
was obliged to retire from the place, and Antony 
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sdon afterwards escaped his vigilariee ahd joined 
Caesar in Greece. (Caes. Ii. C. iii. 15, 16, 18, 23, 
24 ; Dion Cass. xli. 48.) 

We hear nothing more of Libo for some time, 
but he probably did not make his submission to 
Caesar after the battle of Fharsalia, but united 
himself to those of his party who continued in arms. 
At the death of the dictator in b. c. 44, we find 
him in Spain with his son-in-law Sex. Pompey, on 
whose behalf he wrote to the ruling party at Rome. 
(Cic. ad Att. xx i. 4.) He continued with Pompey 
in the civil wars which followed, and is specially 
mentioned, in n. c. 40, as one of the persons of high 
rank who was commissioned to conduct to Antony 
in the East his mother Julia, who had taken refuge 
with Sex. Pompey in Sicily after the Perusinian 
war. This mission alarmed Octavian. He feared 
that Pompey, who was now decidedly master of 
the sea, should unite with Antony to crush him ; 
and, in order to gain the favour of the former and of 
his father-in-law Libo, he proposed, on the advice 
of Maecenas, to marry Libo’s sister, Scribonia, al- 
though she was much older than himself, and had 
been married twice before. The marriage shortly 
after took place, and paved the way for a peace 
between the triumvirs and Pompey. This was 
negotiated in the following year (b. c. 39) by Libo, 
who crossed over from Sicily to Italy for the pur- 
pose, and it was finally settled at Miscnum. When 
the war was renewed in b. c. 36, Libo for a time 
continued faithful to Pompey, but, seeing his cause 
hopeless, he deserted him in the following year. In 
n. c. 34, he was consul with M. Antony, as had 
been agreed at the peace of Misenum, As his 
name does not occur again in history, he probably 
died soon afterwards. (Appian, Ii. C. v. 52, 53, 
69 — 73, 139 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 16, xlix. 38.) 

5. The M. Livius Drusus Libo, who was con- 
sul b.c. 15, is supposed to have been a younger 
brother of No. 4, and to have been adopted by one 
of the Drusi. He is spoken of under Drusus, 
No. 8. 

6. L. Scribonius Libo D kurus, or Libo Dru- 
sus, as he is also called, the conspirator against 
Tiberius, a. i>. 16, is supposed to have been a son 
of the preceding [No. 5J. For an account of him 
see Drusus, No. 10. 

7. L. Scribonius Libo, son, probably, of No. 4, 
was consul in a. ». 16, with T. Statilius Si senna 
Tauru^|(Dion Cass. lvii. 15 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 1.) 

LIBO, CN. ST AT I'Ll US, known only from 
coins, a specimen of which is given below. On the 
obvgrse is a head with cn. stati. libo, and on 
the reverse a patera or discus, and a vessel used 
apparently in sacrifices, with hacbkdor. On some 
specimens we find prabf. (i. e. Pruefedus). The 
coin was certainly not struck in Italy ; and it has 
been conjectured that it was struck in Spain, and 
that the head on the obverse represents that of M. 
Agrippa. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 316.) 
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LICHAS. 

■ LIBON (A^wv), an Eleian, was the architect 
•of the great temple of Zeus in the Altis at Olympia, 
which was built by the Eleians out of the spoils of 
Pisa and other neighbouring cities, which had re- 
volted from them, and had been again subdued. 
(Paus. v. 10. § 2 or 3.) This event is believed to 
have occurred about 01. 50, b.c. 580 (lb. vi. 22, 
§ 2 or 4) ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the temple was commenced immediately, or 
even soon, after this date. It seems more probable 
that the temple had not been very long completed 
when Phidias began to make in it his gold and 
ivory statue of Zeus (01. 85. 4, b. c. 432). Allow- 
ing for the time which so magnificent a work as 
this temple would occupy, we may safely place the 
architect’s date somewhat before the middle of the 
fifth century b. c. The temple itself is described 
by Pausanias (v. 10). A few ruins of it remain. 
(Stanhope, Olympia , p. 9 ; Cockerell, Bill. Ital. 
1831, No. 191, p. 205 ; Blouet, Eapedition Scient. 
tie la Morte, livr. 11, pi. 62, foil.) [P. S.] 

LI'BYA (AjSutj). 1. A daughter of Epaphus 
and Memphis, from whom Libya (Africa) is said 
to have derived its name. By Poseidon she is said 
to have been the mother of Agenor, Belus,and Lelcx. 
(Paus. i. 44. § 3 ; Apollod. ii. 1. § 4, iii. 1. § 1.) 

2. A daughter of Palamedcs, and by Hermes 
the mother of Libya. (Hygin. Fab. 1G0.) 

3. A sister of Asia. (T/.ctz. ad Lycoph. 

1277.) [L.S.] 

LI BY S, the name of two mythical personages, 
one a son of Libya (Ilygin. Fab. 160), and the 
other one of the Tyrrhenian pirates whom Bacchus 
changed into dolphins. (Ov. Met. iii. 017.) [L. S.] 

LIBYSTI'NUS, that is, the Libyan, a sur- 
name under which Apollo was worshipped by the 
Sicilians, because he was believed to have destroyed 
by a pestilence a Libyan fleet which sailed against 
Sicily. (Macrob. Sat, i, 17.) [L. S.] 

LICHAS (A /x os )» an attendant of Heracles. 
He brought to his master the deadly garment, and 
as a punishment, was thrown by him into the sea, 
where the Lichadian islands, between Euboea and 
the coast of Locris, were believed to have derived 
their name from him. (Ov. Met. ix. 155, 211, 
&c. ; Ilygin. Fab. 36 ; Strab. ix. p. 426, x. p. 
447.) A Latin of the same name occurs in Virgil. 
(Am. x. 315.) [L. S.] 

LICHAS or LICIIES (Ai'xar, A^s). 1. One 
of the Spartan Agathoergi (see Diet, a f Ant. 
s . v.\ who, according to the story, enabled his 
countrymen to fulfil the oracle, which had made 
their conquest of Tegea conditional on their ob- 
taining thence the bones of Orestes. Lichas, having 
gone to Tegea in the course of his mission, disco- 
vered the existence of a gigantic coffin under a 
blacksmith's shop, — a place answering remarkably 
to the enigmatical description of the oracle. lie 
reported this at home, and, his countrymen having 
pretended to banish him, he came again to Tegea, 
ersuaded the smith to let him his house, and 
aving dug up the bones, returned with them to 
Sparta. From this time the Spartans were always 
victorious over the Tegeans. The date of the 
events, with which the above tale is connected, we 
do not know with accuracy ; but they occurred 
early in the reign of Anaxandrides and Ariston, 
which began probably about b. c. 560. (Herod, i. 
07, 68 ; Larcher, ad loc. ; Paus. iii. 3, 1 1, viii. 
5 ; comp. Clinton, F. //. vol. i. pp. 92, 102, 339, 
vol. ii. p. 207.) 
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2. A Spartan, son of ArcesilauB, was proxenus 
of Argos and one of the ambassadors who proposed 
to the Argives, without success, in b. c. 422, a 
renewal of the truce, then expiring, between Argos 
and Sparta. (Thuc. v. 14, 22.) In b. c. 420, when 
the Spartans had been excluded by the Eleians 
from the Olympic games because of their alleged 
breach of the sacred truce in the seizure of Lepreum^ 
Lichas sent a chariot into the lists in the name of 
the Boeotian commonwealth ; but, his horses having 
won the victory, he came forward and crowned the 
charioteer, by way of showing that he was himself 
the real conqueror. For this he was publicly beaten 
by the Eleian j ia€Sovxoi, and Sparta did not forget 
the insult, though no notice was taken of it at the 
time. (Thuc. v. 49, 50 ; Xen. Hell. iii. 2. § 21 ; 
Pau 8. vi. 2.) In b.c. 418, he succeeded in in- 
ducing the Argives to make peace with Lacedae- 
mon after the battle of Mantineia. (Thuc. v. 76.) 
In b.c. 412, he was one of the eleven commis- 
sioners sent out to inquire into the conduct of 
Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, and wp' : foremost 
in protesting against the treaties which had been 
made with Persia by Chalcideus and Theramenes 
(the Lacedaemonian) respectively, — especially 
against that clause in them which acknowledged 
tlie king’s right to all the territories that had been 
under the rule of his ancestors. We find him, 
however, in the following year, disapproving of the 
violence of the MilesianB in rising on the Persian 
garrison in their town, as he thought it prudent to 
keep on good terms with the king as long as the 
war with Athens lasted ; and his remonstrances 
so exasperated the Milesians, that, after his death 
(which was a natural one) in their country, they 
would not allow the Lacedaemonians there to bury 
him where they wished. (Thuc. viii. 18, 37, 39, 
43, 52, 84.) We learn from Xenophon and Plu- 
tarch that he was famous throughout Greece for his 
hospitality, especially in his entertainment of 
strangers at the Gymnopaedia (see Diet, of Ant. s. 
r.) ; for there is no reason to suppose this Lichas 
a different person, unless, indeed, we press closely 
what Plutarch says, — that he was renowned 
among the Greeks for nothing but his hospitality. 
(Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 61 ; Plut. Cim. 10 ; comp. 
Muller, Dor. iv. 9. § 5.) [E. E.] 

LICI'NIA. 1. The wife of Claudius Asellus 
[A sell us. No. 3], lived about the middle of the 
second century b. c. When she and Publicia were 
accused of murdering their husbands, they gave 
bail to the praetor for their appearance, but were 
put to death by order of their relatives, consequently 
by & judicium domcsticum. (Liv. Epit. 48; Val. 
Max. vi. 3. § 8 ; Rein, Criminalrecht der Homer, 
p. 407.) 

2. A vestal virgin, and the daughter of C. 
Licinius Crassus, tribune of the plebs, B. c. 145 
[Crassus, No. 3]. She dedicated in b. c. 123 a 
chapel in a public place ; but the college of pon- 
tiffs declared, when the # matter was laid before 
them by order of the senate, that the dedication 
was invalid, as it bad been made in a public place,' 
without the command of the people: the chapel 
was therefore removed. (Cic. pro Dom. 53.) The 
preceding Licinia appears to be the same vestal 
virgin who was accused of incest, together with' 
two of her companion^ in b.c. 114. It appears 
that a Roman knight of the name of L. Veturius 
had seduced AemUia, one of the vestals, and that,- 
anxhms to have companions in her guilty she had 
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induced Marcia and Licinia to submit to the em- the younger Marius. Hence we find the elder 
braces of the friends of her seducer. Marcia con- Marius spoken of as the affinis of the orator 
fined her favours to her original lover ; but Licinia Crasaus (Cic. pro Ball). 2 1 , de Oral. i. 1 5. § 66, iii. 
and Aemilia had intercourse with numerous other 2. § 8). An impostor of the name of Amatius or 
persons ; their guilt notwithstanding remained a Herophilus, pretended to have sprung from this 
secret for some time, till at length a slave, called marriage. [ Amatius. J . . 

Manius, who had assisted them in all their intrigues, LICI'N I A GENS, a celebrated plebeian gens, 
disappointed in receiving neither his freedom nor the to which belonged C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, whose 
rewards which had been promised him, informed exertions threw open the consulship to the plebeians, 
against them. All three were brought to trial ; but and which became one of the most illustrious* 
as the college of pontiffs, of which the president at gentcs in the latter days of the republic, by the 
the time was L. Metellus, condemned (in December, Crassi and Luculli, who were likewise members of 


see Macrola Saturn, i. 10) only Aemilia, but ac- 
quitted Licinia and Marcia, the subject was brought 
before the people by Sex. Peducaeus, the tribune 
of the pleba. The people adopted the unusual 
course of taking the matter out of the hands 
of the pontiffs, by appointing L. Cassius Longinus 
[Longinus, No. 4] to investigate the matter ; and 
he condemned not only Licinia, who was defended 
by L. Crassus, the orator, and Marcia, but also 
many others. The severity with which he acted 
on this occasion was generally reprobated by public 
opinion. The orator M. Antonius was accused of 
being one of the paramours of these virgins, but 
was acquitted. [Antonius, No. 8.J 

Various measures were adopted to purify the 
state from the pollution which had been brought 
upon it by these crimes. A temple was built to 
the honour of Venus Verticordia, and four men 
were buried alive in the forum boarium, two Greeks 
and two Gauls, in accordance with the commands 
of the Sibylline books. This history of Licinia’s 
crimes is of some importance, since it shows us 
that, even as early as this time, the Roman ladies 
of the higher orders had already begun to be in- 
fected with that licentious profligacy which was 
afterwards exhibited with such shamelessness by 
the Messallinas and Faustinas of the empire. ( Dion 
Cass. Fr. 92 ; Oros. v. 15 ; Plut. Quaest. Bom. p. 
284, b. ; Ascon. ad Cic. Mil. 12, p. 46, ed. Orelli ; 
Cic. de Nat. Dear. iu. 30, Brut. 43 ; Obsequ. 9 7 ; 
Liv. Epit. 63.) 

The vestal virgin Licinia, with whom the trium- 
vir M. Crassus was accused of having had inter- 
course (Plut. Crass. 1), must have been a different 
person from the preceding, as M. Crassus was not 
born before n.c. 114. She may perhaps have 
been the same as the vestal virgin Licinia, the re- 
lation of L. Murena, who was of assistance to the 
latter in his canvass for the consulship, in b. c. 63. 
(Cic. pro Mur. 35. § 73.) 

3. A daughter of P. Licinius Crassus, consul 
B.c. 131, married C. Sulpicius Galba, who was 
condemned in b. c. 1 10, for having been bribed by 
Jugurtha [Galba, No. 8J. (Cic. Brut. 26, 33, 
de Oral. i. 56 ; comp. Tac. Hid. i. 15.) 

4. The sister of No. 3, was married to C. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, the celebrated tribune of the 
piebs. (Plut. C.Gracch. 17 i Dig. 24. tit. 3. s. 
66 .) 

5. The daughter of L. Licinius Crassus the 
orator, consul b. c. 95, married P. Scipio Nasica, 
praetor B. c. 94, who was the son of P. Scipio 
Nasica, consul b. c. 111. Both she and her sister 
[No. 6j were distinguished for the purity and 
elegance with which they spoke the Latin language, 
an accomplishment which tlj^ir mother Mucia, and 
their grandmother Laelia equally possessed. (Cic. 
Brut. 58.) 

8. A sister of the preceding, was the wife of 


it. The origin of the gens is uncertain. A bilingual 
inscription, published by Lanzi ( Saygio di Lingua 
Etrusc. vol. ii. p. 342, Rom. 1789), shows that the 
name of Leone, which frequently occurs in Etrus- 
can sepulchral monuments, corresponds to that of 
Licinius, and hence it would appear that the family 
was of Etruscan origin. This opinion is thought 
to be supported bv the fact, that in the consulship 
of C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, b. c. 364, Etruscan 
players took part iu the public games at Rome ; but 
as it is recorded by Livy that scenic games were 
established in this year to avert the anger of the 
gods, and that Etruscan players were accordingly 
sent for (Liv. vii. 2), it is not necessary to imagine 
that this was done simply because Licinius kept up 
his connection with Etruria. We moreover find 
the name in the cities of Latium, both in the form 
of a cognomen (Licinus), and of the gentile name 
(Licinius). Thus we meet in Tusculum with the 
Porcii Licini*[ Licinus], and in Lanuvium with the 
Licinii Murenae [Mukkna]. The name would 
therefore seem to have Wen originally spread both, 
through Etruria and Latium. 

The first member of this gens who obtained the 
consulship, was the celebrated C. Licinius Calvus 
Stolo, in u. c. 364 ; and from this period down to 
the later times of the empire, the Licinii constantly 
held some of the higher offices of the state, until 
eventually they obtained the imperial dignity. 
[See WIow, p. 783.] 

The family-names of thisgensare, Calvus (with 
the agnomens E*(/uilinus and Stolo), Crassvh 
(with the agnomen Dives ), Gkta, Lucullus, 
Macer, Murkna, Nerva, Sauer doh, Varus. 
The other cognomens of this gens are personal sur- 
names rather than family-names: they are Arch i as, 
Caecina [Cabcina, No. 10], Damasippus, Im- 
brex, Lartius, Lknticulus, Nkpos, Proculus, 
Reg ulus, Rufinus, Squillus, Tkgula. The 
only cognomens which occur on coins are Crassus , 
Mucer, Murena, Nerva, Stolo. A few Licinii 
occur without a surname : they are, with one or 
two exceptions, freedmen, and are given under 
Licinius. 

LICINIA'NUS, an agnomen of M. Calpumius 
Piso Frugi, whom Galba associated in the empire, 
a. d. 69. [Pi&o.j 

LICINIA'NUS, GRA'NIUS, a Latin writer, 
who appears to have written a work eptitled 
“ Fasti,” of which the second book is quoted by 
Macrobius (Saturn, i. 16). As Licinianus in his 
work spoke of a sacrifice offered by the Flaminica, 
he is probably the same person as the Granius cited' 
by Festus (a. v. Iiicoe), to explain the meaning of 
the word Ricae. 

LICINIA'NUS, VALERIUS, a man of prae- 
torian rank, was accused in the reign of Domitioir 
of the crime of incest with Cornelia, the chief of 
the vestal virgins (t rirgo maxima). His guilt war 
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doubtful, but as the tyrant was anxious to signalize 
Jus reign by the punishment of a vestal, Licinianus 
confessed that he was guilty, in order to save him- 
self from certain death. In reward for this com- 
plaisance, he was simply banished, and Nerva sub- 
sequently allowed him to reside in Sicily as the 
place of his banishment. Here he supported him- 
self by teaching rhetoric, having been previously 
one of the most eloquent pleaders in the courts at 
Home. (Plin. Ep. iv. II ; Suet. Dom. 8.) 

LIGI'NIUS. 1. C. Licinius, was, according 
to Livy (ii. 33), one of the first tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 493, who was elected with only one 
colleague, L. Albinius, and according to the same 
writer, these two immediately elected three others. 
According to other writers the number of two re- 
mained unchanged for a time ; and, according to 
others again, among whom is Dionysius (vi. 89), five 
were originally elected by the people, and of them, 
two wereLicinii, namely Caiusand Publius. (Comp. 
Liv. ii. 58 ; A scon, in Cic. Cornel, p. 78, with 
Orelli’s note ; Pint. Coriol. 7.) 

2. Sr. Licinius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 481, 
according to Livy (ii. 43). Dionysius (ix. 1) gives 
the name Sp. Icilius [Icilius, No. 1J; and in 
favour of the latter there is the fact, that in no 
other instance do wafind the praenomen Spurius in 
the Licinia gens. * 

3. Sex. Licinius, a senator, whom Marius or- 
dered to be hurled down the Tarpeian rock, on the 
1st of January, b. c. 86, the day on which he 
entered upon his seventh consulship. (Liv. Epil. 
80; Plut. Afar. 45 ; Dion Cass. Fragtn. 120.) 

4. The name of three or four slaves or freed- 
men, mentioned by Cicero, of whom the only one 
deserving of notice is the Licinius, an educated 
slave belonging to C. Gracchus, who used, accord- 
ing to the well-known story, to stand behind his 
master with a musical instrument, when he was 
speaking, in order to moderate his tone. This 
slave became afterwards a client of Catulus. (Plut 
Tib. Gracch. 2 ; Cic. de. Or. iii. 60 ; Gell. i. 11.) 

LICl'NIUS, Homan emperor (a. n. 307 — 324), 
whose full name was Publius Flavius Galkrius 
Valerius Licinianus Licinius, was by birth a 
humble Dacian peasant, the early friend and com- 
panion in arms of the emperor Galerius, by whom, 
with the consent of Maximianus Herculius and 
Diocletian, after the death of Severus [Sevbrus, 
Flavius Valerius] and the disastrous issue of 
the Italian campaign [Maxentius], he was raised 
at once to v |he rank of Augustus without passing 
through the inferior grade of Caesar, and was in- 
vested with the command of the Illyrian provinces 
at Carmentum, on the 11th of November, a. d. 
307. Upon the death of his patron, in 311, he 
concluded '« peaceful arrangement with Daza 
[Maximinus II.], in terms of which he acknow- 
ledged the latter as sovereign of Asia, Syria, and 
Egypt, while he added Greece, Macedonia, and 
Thrace to his own former dominions, the Helles- 
pont, with the Bosporus, forming the common 
boundary of the two empires. Feeling, however, 
the necessity of strengthening himself against a 
rival at once ambitious, unscrupulous, and power- 
ful, he entered into a league with Constantine, and 
after the termination of the struggle with Maxen- 
tius, during which he had acted the part of a watch- 
ful spectator rather than of a sincere ally, received 
in marriage (a. d. 313) Constantia, the sister of 
the conqueror, to whom ho had been betrothed two 
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years before. Meanwhile, Maximinus, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of his neighbour, who was 
enjoying the splendours of the nuptial festivities 
at Milan, placed himself at the head of a for- 
midable army, and setting forth in the dead of 
winter succeeded, notwithstanding the obstacles 
offered to his progress by the season, in passing the 
straits, stormed Byzantium in April, and soon after 
captured Heracleia also. But scarcely had he gained 
possession of the last-named city when Licinius, 
who had hurried from Italy upon receiving intelli- 
gence of this treacherous invasion, appeared at the 
head of a small but resolute mid welkHisciplined 
force to resist his further progress. The battle 
which ensued was obstinately contested, and the 
result was long doubtful, but the bravery of the 
troops from the Danube, and the great military 
talents of their leader, at length prevailed. Maxi- 
minus fled in headlong haste, and died a few 
months afterwards at Tarsus, thus leaving his enemy 
undisputed master of one half of the Homan empire, 
while the remainder was under the s vay of his 
brother-in-law Constantine. It was little likely 
that two such spirits could long be firmly united 
by such a tie, or that either would calmly brook 
the existence of an equal. Accordingly, scarce a 
year elapsed before preparations commenced for the 
grand contest, whose object was to unite once more 
the whole civilised world under a single ruler. The 
leading events are detailed elsewhere [Constanti- 
n us, p. 834], and therefore it will suffice briefly 
to state here that there were two distinct wars ; in 
the first, which broke out a. d. 315, Licinius was 
compelled by the decisive defeats sustained at 
Cibalis in Pannonia, and in the plain of Mardia in 
Thrace, to submit and to cede to the victor Greece, 
Macedonia, and the whole lower valley of the 
Danube, with the exception of a part of Moesia. The 
peace which followed lasted for about eight years, 
when hostilities were renewed, but the precise cir- 
cumstances which led to this fresh collision are as 
obscure as the causes which produced the first rupture. 
The great battle of Hadrianople (3rd July, a. d, 
323) followed by the reduction of Byzantium, and 
a second great victory achieved near Chalcedon 
( 1 8th September), placed the eastern Augustus ab- 
solutely at the mercy of his kinsman, who, although 
he spared his life for the moment, and merely sen- r 
tenced him to an honourable imprisonment at 
Thessalonica, soon found a convenient pretext for 
commanding the death of one who had long been, 
the sole impediment in his path to universal do- 
minion. 

However little we may respect the motives. End 
however deeply we may feel disgusted by the sys- 
tematic hypocrisy of Constantine, we can feel no 
compassion for Licinius. His origin, education, 
and early habits might very naturally inspire him 
with a distaste for literature, although they could 
scarcely justify or excuse the rancour which he 
ever manifested towards all who were in any wii y 
distinguished by intellectual acquirements, and ’a 
life passed amidst a succession of scenes in which 
human nature was exhibited under its worst am 
pect, was by no means calculated to cherish any of 
the purer or softer feelings of the heart. But while 
he had all and more than all the vices which such 
a career might produceJbe had none of the fnuik 
generosity of a bold soldier of fortune. He wa* 
not only totally indifferent to human life and suffer- 
ing, and regardless of any principle of . law or jus-i 
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tice which might interfere with the gratification of Caesar, whose confidence he gained so much as to 
his passions* but he was systematically treacherous be made his dispensator or steward. Caesar gavn 
and cruel, possessed of not one redeeming quality him his freedom, perhaps in his testament, as'he is 
save physical courage and military skill. When called by some writers the freedman of Augustus, 
he destroyed the helpless family of Maximinus he who, we know, carried into execution the will of 
might plead that he only followed the ordinary his uncle. ] acinus gained the favour of Augustus, 
usage of Oriental despots in extirpating the whole as well as of Julius Caesar, and was appointed by 
race of a rival ; but the murders of the unolFending the former, in n. c. 1.5, governor of his native 
Severianus, of Candidianus the son of his friend country, Gaul. He oppressed and plundered his 
and benefactor Galerius, who alone had made him countrymen so unmercifully, that they accused him 
what he was, of Prisca and of Valeria, the wife before Augustus, who was at first disposed to treat 


and daughter of Diocletian [Valeria], form a 
climax of (Ingratitude and cold-blooded ferocity to 
which few parallels can be found even in the re- 
volting annals of the Roman empire. (Zosim. ii. 7, 
11, 17 — 28 ; Zonar. xiii. 1 ; Aurel. Viet, de Cues. 
40, 41, Epit. 40, 41 ; Eutrop. x. 3, 4 ; Oros. vii. 
28.) [W. R.J 



COIN OF LICINIUS, SENIOR. 

LICI'NIUS, whose full name was Flavius 
Valerius Licinianus Licinius, was a son of the j 
emperor Licinius and Constantia [Constantia ; j 
Theodora], and was born a. d. 315. On the j 
first of March 317, when not yet twenty months j 
old, he was proclaimed Caesar along with his 
cousins Crispus and Constantinus. and in 31.0 was 
the colleague in the consulship of his uncle Con- 
stantine the Great. But the poor boy was stripped 
of all his honours upon the downfal of his father 
in 323, and, according to Eutropius, whose account 
is. corroborated by St. Jerome, was put to death in 
323, at the same time with the ill-fated Crispus 
[Crispus]. It appears from medals that he en- ! 
joyed the haughty titles of Jovius and Dominus in ; 
Common with his father ; but although coins have | 
been described on which he appears with the epi- 
thet Augustus we have no reason to believe that he 
bad any formal claim to this designation, which was 
probably annexed to his name by moncyers in 
ignorance or flattery. (Aurel. Viet, de Cues. 41, 
Epit. 44 ; Eutrop. x. 4 ; Zosim. ii. 20 ; Theophan. 
Chron. ad ann. 315.) [\V. R.] 



coin of licinics, junior. 

LICI'NIUS CAEGTNA. [Caecina.] 
^LICI'NIUS GETA. [Geta.] 

LICI'NIUS PRO'CULUS. [Proculus.] 
LI'CINUS, a surname in several gentes, is fre- 
quently written Licinius ; but in the Capitolini 
Fasti and on coins we always find Licinus, which 
is no doubt the correct form, the name of Licinius 
being subtituted for it, on account of its much 
greater celebrity. (Comp. Madvig, Opuscula altera , 
p. 205.) 

LI'CINUS. 1. A Gaul by birth, who was 
taken .prisoner in war, and became a slave of Julips 


his favourite with severity, but was mollified by 
Licinus exhibiting to him the immense wealth 
which he had accumulated in Gaul, and offering 
him the whole of it. Licinus thus escaped punish- 
ment, and seems, moreover, to have been permitted 
by Augustus to retain his property. His fortune was 
so great that his name was used proverbially to in- 
dicate a man of enormous wealth, and is frequently 
coupled with that of Crassns. To gratify his 
imperial master, Licinus, like many of his con- 
temporaries, devoted part of his property to the 
erection of a public building, the “ Basilica Julia,” 
which he called after the name of his former 
master. He lived to see the reign of Tiberius. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 21 ; Suet. Aug. <>'7 ; Juv. i. 109, 
with Schol. xiv. 300 ; Peralta. 30, with Schol. ; 
Macrob. Hut. ii. 4 ; Senec. Ep. 11.9. § 10, 120 § 
20 ; Sidon. Ep. v. 7.) There was a splendid 
marble tomb of Licinus on the Via Salaria, at the 
second milestone from the city ; in reference to 
which the following pointed epigram is preserved : — 

“ Marmorco Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo ; quis putet esse deos ? ” 

(Meyer, Anthol. Lai. vol. i. No. 77, with Meyer's 
note, p. 31). Tins tomb is also alluded to by 
Martial (viii. 3. 0). For an account of this Licinus, 
see Madvig, Opuscula altera, pp. 202 — 205. 

2. The barber ( tonsnr ) Licinus spoken of by 
Horace (Ars Poet. 301), must have been adift'erent 
person from the preceding; and the scholiast 
has therefore made a mistake in referring to [he 
barber in the epigram quoted above. 

L I'C I N US, C LO'DI US, a Roman annalist, who 
lived apparently about the beginning of the first 
century u. as Cicero ( de fog. i. 2. § 6), speaks 
of him as a successor of Caelius Antipater. [An- 
Tii’ATEn, Caelius.] The work of Clodins Licinus, 
the title of which Plutarch ( Num . 1) gives in 
Greek, as 'EKtyx 0 * XP^ VWV $ appears to have ex- 
tended from the taking of {Lome by the Gauls to 
his own time. Plutarch quotes (/.c.) his authority 
for the destruction of the public records of the 
city when it was captured by the Gauls ; and we 
learn from Livy (xxix. 22) that Licinus spoke, in 
the third book, of the second consulship of Scipio 
Africanus the cider ; and from a fragment qf 
Appian ( Celt. 3), that he gave an account of the 
defeat of L. Cassius Longinus by the Tigurini, 
b. c. 107. This Clodius is called by Cicero and 
Plutarch simply Cloelius , by Livy Clodius Licinus, 
and by Appian TlmlAip r<p KAavShp; instead of 
the last, which is evidently; corrupt, we should 
perhaps read Publius Clodius , so that his full name 
would then be P. Clodius Licinus. This Clodius 
is frequently confounded with Q. Claudius Quadri- 
garius. [Quadrioarius.] Niebuhr thinks (Htst. 
of Rome, vol. ii. p. 2) that the passage of Plutarch 
quoted above refers to Claudius Quadrigarius ; but 
as Plutarch speaks of him as KA»di is ns, it seem* 
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more probable that he ' meant to refer to the lees 
^elehrr^ted of the two writers.^ (Krause, Vitae, et 
Fragm, vet. Hist. Horn. p. 21$; Perizon. Animad. 
Hist. p. 349.) 

LTC1NUS, PO'RCIUS. 1. L. Porcius Lie* 
NU6, lived in the second Punic war. He is first 
mentioned in b. c . 211, when he served with dis- 
tinction as legate in the army that was besieging 
Capua. In the following year (b. a. 210) he was 
plebeiagl oedile, and with his colleague, Q. Catius, 
celebrated the public games with great splendour. 
He was praetor in b. c. 207, and obtained Cisalpine 
Gaul as his province. In co-operation with the 
consuls of the year, C. Claudius Nero and M. 
Livius Salinator, he had a share in the glory of the 
defeat of Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, at 
the battle of the Metaurus, in Umbria. (Liv. xxvi. 
6, xxvii. 6, 35, 36, 39, 46—48.) 

2. L. Porcius Licinus, the son of the preceding, 
was praetor B. c. 193, and received Sardinia as his 
province. He sued unsuccessfully for the consul- 
ship at first, but at length obtained it, in b. v . 184; 
and in conjunction with his colleague, P. Claudius 
Pulclier, carried on the war against the Ligurians. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 54, 55, xxxix. 32, 33, 45, xl. 34 ; 
Cic. Iirut. 15.) 

3. L. Porcius Licinus, the son of No. 2, dedi- 

cated, as duumvir in n. c. 181, the temple to Venus 
Erycina, which his father had vo.wod in the Ligurian 
war. This temple, which was called after the cele- 
brated temple of Venus at Liv x in Sicily, was 
situated outside the Colline gate, and is mentioned 
by Livy, by prolepsis, as in existence as early as 
the year h. c. 202. ( Liv. xxx. 38.) Licinus was 

appointed in B. c. 172 to conduct to Brundusiuni 
from the docks at Rome the fleet which was to 
convey to Greece the troops destined for the war 
against Perseus. (Liv. xl. 34 ; Strah. vi. p. 272 ; 
Ov. Fast. iv. 874; App. It. C. i. 93; Liv. xlii. 
27.) 

4. L. Porcius Licinus, occurs only on coins, of 
which a specimen is given below. The obverse 
represents the head of Pallas, with I.. porci lici. ; 
the reverse the naked figure of Mars driving a 
chariot and hurling a spear, with the legend l. Lie . 
i n. dom. We have coins of the Aurelia and 
Cosconia gentes exactly the same as the pre- 
ceding, with the sole exception of the difference of 
name, those of thq former bearing the name of M. 
Aurelius Scaurus, and those of the latter L. Cos- 
conius. [ Casco n i us; Scaurus.] Now, as all 
the three Sjlfc’af coins, have on the obverse l. Lie. 
cn. dom., lob supposed that they were struck in 
the censorship of L> Licinius Crassus and Cn. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus v b. c. 92, and that L. Por- 
cius Licinus, M. A urelius Scaurus, and L. Cosconius, 
were triumvirs of. the Mint in that year. Eckhcl 
(vol. v. p. 196), however, thinks that these coins 
must have been struck at an earlier time ; but on 
this point see Drumonn, Gcsch. Roms , vol. v. p. 95. 
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6. Porcius Licinus, an ancient Roman poet, 

T- “• 
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whom A. Gellius.places between Valerius Aeditifus 
and Q, Lutatius Catulus, consul b. c. 104; and who, 
therefore, probably lived in, the latter part of the 
second century, b. c. Gellius quotesftan epigram of 
Licinus, which seems to be taken from the G&ek, 
and likewise cites the commencement of a poem of 
his on the history of Roman poetyty, written in* 
trochaic tetrameters. He seems to be’ the same as 
the Porcius mentioned in the life ef Terence, 
ascribed to Suetonius, but must not be confounded, 
us lie has been by 6ome modern writers, wit* the 
consul of this name. [No. 2.J (fiell. ids. 9, xvij. 
2 ; Anthot. Lai. Nos. 25, 26, edJ&eye*||?Madvig» 
de L. Attii ! )id.asc<tlicis , p. 20.) 

LICY'MNIA,'spoken of by Horace ( Carm . ii. 
12. 13, &c.), is maintained at great- length by 
Wciehert ( Foetar . Latin. Reliquiae , p» 462, &c.) 
to be the same as Tcrentia, the wife of Maecenas ; 
but it seems impossible that Horace cbuld have 
used such amatory language as he employs in 
this ode in reference to the wife of Maecenas. 
(Comp. Teuffel, in Zeitschrift fur die Aherlh>.msw. 
p. 46, &c., 1845.) 

L1C V'MNIUS (Aikv,uvios), a son of Electryoh 
and the Phrygian slave Mideia, and consequently 
a half-brother of Alcmene. (Pans. iii. 15. § 4.) 
lie was married to Perimede, by whom he became 
the father of Oeonus, Argeius, and Melas. He 
was a friend of Heracles, whose son Tlepolemus 
slew him, according to some unintentionally, and 
according to others in a fit of anger. (Pind. Ol. 
v ii. 50, iVc. ; Apollod. ii. 8. § 2, ii. 4. § 5, comp. 
Horn. II. ii. 663.) His tomb was shown in after- 
times at Argos. (Paus. ii. 22. § 8 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 
34.) [L. S.] 

LICY'MNIUS (Audios). 1. Of Chios, a 
distinguished dithyrambic poet, of uncertain datd. 
Some writers, on the authority of a passage of 
.Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math. 49, p. 447, Vi, ja. 
pp. 700, 701; Fabric, p. 447 ; Pacard/p. 3$6, 
Bekker), place him before Simonides ; but this 
is not clearly made out, and it is perhaps more , 
likely, from all we know of his poetry, that he be- * 
longed to the later Athenian dithyrambic school \ 
about the end of the fourth century B. c. ; indeed 
Spengel and Schneidcwin identify him with the 
rhetorician (No. 2). He is mentioned by Aristdtle \ 
( Rhet . iii. 12), in conjunction with Chaeremon, «s ”‘ 
among the poets whose works were rather fit for' 
reading than for exhibition (dvayvaxrriKoi). Among 
the poems ascribed to him was one in praise of 
health ; a pretty sure indication of a late date, if 
we could be certain that the poem was his. 
fragment of this poem is preserved by . . 

Empiricus (t. c .), in which three lines out of 
identical with lines in the paean of AriptlJNm to 
health ; and it seems likely that it wasamere 
mistake in Sextus to quote the poem as by Licym- 
nius. A poem of his on the legend of Endymion 
is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 564, c.), who 
also refers to one of his dithyrambs on the love <S$r 
Argvnnus for Hymenaeus (xiii. p. 60.8, d. ). PalV 
thenius (c. 22) quotes from him an account of the 
taking of Sardis, which has every mark of a late^ 
and fictitious embellishment of the event. Eiiatfe^ 
thius (ad Horn. Od. iii. 267) mentions 
Bovwpamia doi96v. (Bergk, Poet. Ayr. Grape, &£ J ' 
830^840 ; .Schmidt, Diatrib. in DUhjfkimb. p{L jf!4f 
— 86 ; Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hellem * Dichik. vtri. it 
497; Bodo, Gesch. d. Lyr. DicHtk. vol, ii^pp/803, . 
304.) v. ‘ ii ' , " * * ‘ 
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2. Of Sicily, a rhetorician, the pupil of Gorgias, 
and the teacher of PoIub, and the authority of a- 
work on rhetoric, entitled nx^rf. lie is mentioned 
by Plato ( Phaedr, . p. 267 ; comp, the scholia and 
HeindorPa note), and is quoted by Aristotle ( Rhct. 
iii. -2, 13) and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (/^s. 

* p. 8*2, 36 ; De Thucyd. Idiom, p. 133, 31, 148, 1 ; 
Dem. 173, 31, ed. Svlburg. et alib.). Dionysius 
frequently mentions the characteristics of his style, 
which was smooth and elegant, but somewhat 
aHedted, abounding in exactly balanced antitheses. 
In grammar he gave much attention to the clas- 
sification of noun. (Spengel, Suvay toy. t*x v - pp. 
88, &c. ; Schneidewin, in the Gottinq. G. A. for 
1845.) ‘ [P.S.] 

LIGA'RIUS, the name of three brothers, who 
lived in the time of the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey. They were of Sabine origin. (Cic. 
pro Lig. 11.) 

1. Q. Ligarius, is first mentioned in b. c. 50 
as legate, in Africa, of C. Considius Longa s, who 
left him in command of the province, while he 
went to Rome to become a candidate for the con- 
sulship. [Considius, No. 0.] On the breaking 
•at of the civil war in the following year, L. Attius 
Varus who had commanded the Pompeian troops 
at Anximuin, and had been obliged to fly before 
Caesar, arrived in Africa, of which province he had 
been formerly propraetor. Into his hands Ligarius 
resigned the government, although L. Aelius 
TubeA had been appointed to the province by the 
senate; and when Tuberomade his appearance off 
Utica shortly afterwards, he was not permitted 
even to land. Ligarius fought under Varus against 
Curio in the course of the same year (b. c. 49), 
and against Caesar himself in n. c. 46. After the 
battle of Thapsus, in which the Pompeian army 
wa» defeated, Ligarius was taken prisoner at Adru- 
aaotura. His life was spared, but he was banished 
by Caesar. His friends at Rome exerted them- 
selves to procure his pardon, but were unable to 
succeed at first, notwithstanding the intercession 
«f his brothers, of his uncle, T. Brooch us, and of 
Cicero himselfj who had an audience with the 
dictator on the 23d of September, b. v. 46, for the 
purpose. Meantime, a public accusation was brough t 
against Ligarius by Q. Aelius Tubero, the son of 
L. Tubero, whom Ligarius had united with Varus 
in preventing from landing in Africa. He was 
accused on account of his conduct in Africa, and 
bis connection with the enemies of the dictator. 
The case was pleaded before Caesar himself in the 
fafum. Cicero defended Ligarius in a speech still 
extant, in which he maintains that Ligarius had 
a»|Nd» claims to the mercy of Caesar, as Tubero 
and CScero himself. Ligarius was pardoned by 
Caesar^ who was on the point of setting out for the 
Spanish war, and who probably was not sorry to 
have this public opportunity of exhibiting his usual 
mercy. The speech which Cicero delivered in his 
defence was subsequently published, and was much 
admired. Ligarius, however, felt no gratitude for 
the favour that bad been shown him, and eagerly 
joined the conspirators, who assassinated Caesar in 
1. ic. 44. (Cic. pro Ligario , passim, ad Fam. vi. 
13, 14, ad Att. xiii. 12, 19, 20, 44 ; Auct. Hell. 
Afr. 83 ; JPlut. (Jie. 39, Brut. 1 1 ; Apptan, B. C. 

K* 113.) Aptian speaks of two brothers of the 
name of Ligarius, who perished in the proscription 
•f the ttiumvirs hi b. c. 43 (/i. <7. iv, 22), and 
in tht foUowing i^apter (c 23) he meQtioos a third 
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Ligarius, who met with rite same fate. Now, ns 
Cicero expressly mentions three brothers of this 
name ( pro Lig. 12), Q. Ligarius must have been 
one of those who were put to death on this occa- 
sion. 

2. T. Ligarius, brother of the preceding, was 
appointed quaestor by Caesar, and perished in the 
proscription of the triumvirs. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 
44, pro Lit/. 12 ; Appian, B. O. iv. 22, 23.) 

3. Ligarius, a brother of the two preceding, 
whose praeiiomen is not mentioned, perished along 
with his brothers in the same proscription. (Ap- 
pian, /. c.) 

4. P. Ligarius, was taken prisoner by Caesar 
in the African war, b.c. 46, and was put to death 
by him, because he had been previously pardoned 
by Caesar in Spain in B. c. 49, on the condition 
that he should not serve against him. (Auct. Bell. 
Afr. 64.) This Publius may have been a brother 
of the three other Ligarii, but is nowhere men- 
tioned as such. 

LIGKIA or LIGEA (Afrda), i. e. the shrill 
sounding, occurs as the name of a seiren and of a 
nvinph. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1709 ; Virg. Georg. 
iv. 336.) [L.S.J 

LIG UR. The name Ligur or Ligus, without 
any nomen, occurs in Cicero, ad Att. xii. 23, where 
he is ironically congratulated with respect to a 
daughter called Gamala. [C. P. M.J 

LIGUR, AK'LIUS, tribune of the plebs, n. c. 
57. endeavoured by his veto to prevent the passing 
of the decree of the senate for Cicero’s recall. He 
seems to have been an obscure individual, and, ac- 
cording to Cicero, had assumed a surname to which 
he had no right. (Cic. pro Seat. 31, 32, 4 3, pro 
Dorn. 19, de liarnsp. Benj>. 3.) [C. P. M.J 

LIGUR, OCT A' VI US. 1. M. a Roman sena- 
tor. During the praetorship of C. Sacerdos he had 
become possessed of an estate in Sicily by the will 
of one C. Sulpicius Olympus. When Verres be- 
came praetor, in accordance with one of his edicts 
the daughter of the patronus of Sulpicius. wed 
Ligur for a sixth part of the estate. Ligur found 
himself compelled to come to Rome to assert and 
defend his rights. Verres afterwards demanded 
money from Ligur for trying tite cause. M. Ligur 
and his brother are set down as tribunes of the 
plebs in the same year (b. c. 8*2) by Pighius (vol. 
iii. p. 2 66). (Cic. in Verr. i. 48, ii. 7,48.) 

2. L. The brother of the preceding. During the 
absence of his brother he defended,. Ills interests 
against the unjust proceedings of Vo|^| (b. c. 74). 
He is possibly the same who is mentioned by 
Cicero {ad Att. vii. 18. $ 4). [C. P. M.J 

LIGUR, VA'RIUS, a man mentioned once or 
twice by Tacitus. In Annal. iv. 42, he is spoken 
of as the paramour of Aquilia (a. jx 25). Some 
time after he escaped a prosecution by buying off 
the informers. {Annul, vi. 30.) (C. P. M.J 

LIG Y RON (A tyvpwv\ i. e. the whining, is 
said to have been the original name of Achilles, 
and to have been changed into Achilles by Cheiron. 
(Apollod. iii. 13. § 6; comp. Acnir,LW»-) P* 
LILA HA (Ai Kata), a Nfiad, a daughter of Ce- 
phissus, from whom the town of Lilaea i/I Phocis 
was believed to have derived its name. , (Pans. x. 
33. * 2.) [U 8.] 

LIMA, a Roman divinity protecting the thresh* 
old ( limett , A mob. adv. Gent, iv, 9); it Is* how- 
ever, not impossible that she may be the same as 
the dea Limentiiui. [LiMKNTlNV*.] [L S*j 
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LIME'NIA, LIMENI'TES, LIMENI'TIS, 
«ind LIMENO'SCOPUS (Ai/u«uia, Ai/xcvlrris, 
Aigevirts, Aifi*u6<rKoiros)i i. e. the protector or 
superintendent of the harbour, occurs as a surname 
of several divinities, such as Zeus (Callimach. 
Fragm. 1 1 4, 2d ed. Bentl. ), Artemis (Callim. Hymn, 
in Dian. 259), Aphrodite (Paus. ii. 34. $ 11; 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 724), Priapus (Anthol. Palsrt. x. 
1, 7), and of Pan (Anthol. Palat. x. 10.) fL. S.] 

LIMETA'NUS, C. MAMI'LIUS, tribune of 
the plebs. b. c. 110, carried a law for inquiring 
into the cases of all persons who had assisted 
J ugurtha in his opposition to the senate, and had 
received bribes from him to neglect their duty to 
the state. Three quaesitores were appointed under 
this law, which was the first serious blow given to 
the power of the nobility since the death of C. 
Gracchus. Many men of the highest family were 
condemned under it, and among them four who had 
been consuls. (Sail. Jwg. 40, 6’5 ; Cic. Brut. 33, 
34.) The name of Limetanus occurs on a coin of 
the Mamilia gens. [Mamjlia Gens.] 

LIMENTI'NUS, the god protecting the thresh- 
old ( limen ) of the house. (Arnob. ado. dent. i. 
15, iv. 9, 1 1 ; Tertull. Idol. 15 ; August, da Civ. 
J)ei % iv. 8, vi. 7.) Much superstition was con- 
nected among the Romans with the threshold, and 
many persons were very scrupulous in always 
putting the right foot across it first. (Petron. Sat. 
30.) [L. 8.] 

LIMNAEA, LIMNE'TES, LIMNE'GENES 
(Atgvaia (os), Aigm^rrjs (ty), Aj.uvrryevijy), i. e. in- 
liabiting or born in a lake or marsh, is a surname of 
several divinities who were believed either to have 
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ii. 19. $ 7 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1164), or of 
Amphimarus by Urania (Paus. ix. 29. § 3). Re- 
specting his mother Psamathe, the story runs thus : 
— When she had given birth to Linus she exposed 
the child. He was found by shepherds, who brought 
him up, but the child was afterwards tom to pieces 
by dogs. Psamathe’s grief at the occurrence be- 
trayed her misfortune to her father, who condemned 
her to death. Apollo, in his indignation at the 
father’s cruelty, visited Argos with a plague, and 
when his oracle was consulted about the means of 
averting the plague, he answered that the Argives 
must propitiate Psamathe and Linus. «This was 
attempted by means of sacrifices, and matrons and 
virgins sang dirges which were called \lvoi, and 
the month in which this solemnity was celebrated 
was called dpvu6s, and the festival itself dpvlt, be- 
cause Linus had grown up among lambs. The 
pestilence, however, did not cease until Crotopus 
quitted Argos and settled at Tripodisium, in Me- 
garis (Conon. Nurrat. 19 ; Paus. i. 43. § 7 • Athen. 

iii. p. 99). According to a Boeotian tradition 
Linus was killed by Apollo, because he had ven- 
tured upon a musical contest with the god (Paus. 
ix. 29. § 3 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1163), and near 
Mount Helicon bis image stood in a hollow rook; 
formed in the shape of a grotto ; and every year 
before sacrifices were offered to the Muses, a funeral 
sacrifice was offered to him, and dirges (Afvoi) were 
sung in bis honour. His tomb was claimed both 
by the city of Argos and by Thebes (Paus. 1. e., 
comp. ii. 1 9. § 7) ; but after the battle of Chaeroneia, 
Philip of Macedonia was said to have carried away 
the remains of Linus from Thebes to Macedonia^ 


sprung from a lake, or had their temples near a 
lake. Instances are, Dionysus at Athens (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 871 ; Callim. Fragm. 280, Bentl.; 
Thuc. ii. 15 ; Aristoph. Ran. 216 ; Athen. x. p. 
437, xi. p. 465), and Artemis at Sicyon, near Epi- 
daurus (Paus. ii. 7. § 6, iii. 23. § 10), on the fron- 


tiers between Laconia and Messenia ( Paus. iii. 
§ 6, 7. § 4, iv. 4. § 2, 31. § 3, vii. 20. § 7, &c 


Strab. viii. p. 361 ; Tac. Amt. iv. 43). near Calamae 
(Pans. iv. 31. § 3), at Tegea (viii. 53. §11, comp, 
iii. 14. § 2), Patrae (vii. 20. § 7) ; it is also used 


as a surname of rivmphs (Theocrit. v. 17) that 
dwell in lakes or marshes. [L. S.j 


LIMUS (Aijurfr), the Latin Fames , or personifi- 
cation of hunger. Hesiod ( Throtj. 227 ) describes 
hunger as the offspring of Eris or Discord. A poet- 
ical description of Fames occurs in Ovid (Met. 
viii. 800, dto.), and Virgil (Am. vi. 276) places it, 
along with other monsters, at the entrance of 
Grcus. [L. S.] 

LINAX, artist. [Zknas.] 

LI'NDIA (AivSfa), a surname of Athena, derived 
from the town of Liudus, in the island of Ithodus, 
where she had a celebrated temple. (I)iod. v. 58 ; 
Herod, ii. 182 ; Strab. xiv. p. 655). IL. S.j 
LINDINUS, a Latin poet, whose age is quite 
uncertain, but who probably lived at a late period, 
is the author of a short poem of twelve lines, “ De 
Actate,’* in which he assigns the different years of 
life to different occupations, such as the first ten to 
play, Ac. It is printed in tho Anlhologia iMtitta 
(No. 541, ed. Meyer), and by Wcrnsdorf (Foctae 
Latini Minorea , p. 415). 

LINUS (Afoot), the personification of a dirge 
or lamentation, and therefore described as a son 
°f Apollo by a Muse (CalKope, or by Psamathe or 
Chalciope, Apollod. i. 3. § 2 ; Paus. i. 43. § 7, 


Subsequently, however, the king was induced by a 
dream to send the remains back to Thebes. Chalcis 
in Euboea likewise boasted of possessing the tomb 
of Linus, the inscription of which is preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (Frottem. 4; comp. Suid. 

A foov). Being regarded as a son of Apollo and a 
Muse, he is said to have received from his father 
the three-stringed lute, and is himself called tho 
inventor of new melodies, of dirges (&pyvoj), and 
of songs in general. Hesiod (np. Clem. Alex . 
Strom, i. p. 330) even calls him leavTolgs aotplifs 
StSatjKus. It is probably owing to the difficulty 
of reconciling the different mythuses about Linus, 
that the Thebans ( Paus. ix. 29, in fin.) thought it 
necessary to distinguish between an earlier and later 
Linus ; the latter is said to have instructed Heracles 
in music, but to have been killed by the herd 
(comp. Apollod. ii. 4. § 9 ; Theocrit. xxiv. 103'$ 
Diodor. iii. 67 ; Athen. iv. p. 164). In the ti s j t 
of the Alexandrine grammarians people even went 
so far as to look upon Linus as an histori®afc|i#f* 
son age, and to consider him, like M usaeus, Oraheus; 
and others, as the author of apocqyphal %orks 
(Diodor. iii. 66), in which he described the ex- 
ploits of Dionysus ; Diogenes Laertius (Prooem, 
3), who calls him a son of Hermes and Urania, 
ascribes to him several poetical productions, sue 
as a cosmogony on the course of the sun and moan;' 
on the generation of animals and fruits, and the 
like. 

The principal places in Greece which 
scenes of the legends about Linus are Argil ang 
Thebes, and the legends themselves bearasttOttg 
resemblance to those about Hyacyntfius, Narcissus, 
Glauctis, Adonis, Maneros, and others, all of whom 
are conceived as handsome and lovely youths, and 
either as princes or as shephe^j, 'They are the 
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favourites of the gods ; and in the midst hf the 
enjoyment of their happy youth, they are carried 
off by a sudden or violent death ; but their remem- 
brance is kept alive by men, who celebrate their 
memory in dirges and appropriate rites, and seek 
the vanished youths generally about the middle of 
summer, but in vain. The feeling which seems to 
have given rise to the stories about these person- 
ages, who form a distinct class by themselves in 
Greek mythology, is deeply felt grief at the cata- 
strophes observable in nature, which dies away 
under the influence of the burning sun (Apollo) 
Soon aftef it has developed all its fairest beauties. 
Those popular dirges, therefore, originally the ex- 
pression of grief at the premature death of nature 
through the heat of the sun, were transformed into 
lamentations of the deaths of youths, and were 
sung on certain religious occasions. They were 
afterwards considered to have been the productions 
of the very same youths whose momory was cele- 
brated in them. The whole class of songs of this 
kind was called bpfjvoi oIktoi, and the most cele- 
brated and popular among them was the Aivos, 
which appears to have been popular even in the 
days of Homer. (//. xviii. 569, with the Schol.) 
Pamphos, the Athenian, and Sappho, sang of Linus 
under the name of Oetolinus (olros Aivuv, i. e. the 
death of Linus, Paus. ix. 29. § 3) ; and the tragic 
poets, in mournful choral odes, often use the form 
aXkivos (Aeschyl. A gam. 121 ; Soph. A j<ur, 627 ; 
Eurip. Phoen. 1535, Orest. 1360), which is a 
compound of at, the interjection, and Aive. As 
regards the etymology of Linus, Welcker regards 
it as formed from the mournful interjection, /t, 
while others, on the analogy of Ilyacinthus and 
Narcissus, consider Linus to have originally been 
name of a flower (a species of narcissus). 
(Phot, Lex. p. 224, ed. Pors. ; Kustath. ml Horn. 
99; compare in general Ambrosch, I)e Lino , 
din, 1829, 4to; Welcker, Kleine Sehriften , i. 
p. 8, &C- ; E. v. Lasaulx, U titer die Linos/c/age , 
Wurzburg, 1 842, 4to.) [ L. S. J 

LIPA'SIUS, the engraver of a beautiful gem, 
bearing the head of the city Antioch, with the in- 
scription AIIIACIOT, in the Museum Worsleyanum 
(p. 143). According to Raoul- Kochette, however, 
the name should be read 'Aouatriov. (Lettre a M. 
Sciom, p. 33, or p. 122, 2d edit.) [P. S.j 

LIPOrK/RUS (AnroSwpos) commanded a body 
of 3000 soldiers in the army of the Greeks, who, 
having been settled by Alexander the Great in the 
upper or eastern satrapies of Asia, revolted as soon j 
i» they heard of his death, in n.c. 323. Pithon, ] 
_ been sent against them by the regent Per- 
dicca*, found means to bribe Lipodorus, who 
drew 'off his men during the heat of the battle, 
and thus caused the defeat of his friends. (Diod. 
xviii. 4 , 7 ; Droysen, Gesch. der Nachf. Alex. pp. 
56—58.) [E. E.J 

LITAE (Arral), a personification of the prayers 
offered up in repentance. They are described as 
the daughters of Zeus, and as following closely be- 
hind crime, and endeavouring to make amends for 
what has been done ; but whoever disdains to 
receive than, has himself to atone for the crime 
that hfw been committed. (Horn. 11. ix. 502, &c. ; 
Kustath. mi Horn. p. 768 ; Hesych. ». v. alrtu, calls 
-then* Aetae, Vhich however is probably only a 
ftiatake in the name.) (L. S.J 

LITO RIUS (Airtipm) a veterinary surgeon, a 
naUve.of Beneventum in Samnium, who may, per- 
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haps, have lived iu the fourth or fifth century after 
Christ. A few fragments of his writings, which® 
are all that remain, are to be found in the collection 
of writers on veterinary surgery, first published in 
Latin by Jean de la Ruelle, Paris 1530, fol., and 
afterwards in Greek by Simon Grynaeus, Basil, 
1537, 4 to. [W. A. G.] 

LIT Y ERSES (A<iWp<n;s), a natural son of 
Midas, lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, engaged in 
rural pursuits, and hospitably received all strangers 
that passed his house, but he then compelled them to 
assist him in the harvest, and whenever they allowed 
themselves to be surpassed by him in their work, 
lie cut off their heads in the evening, and concealed 
their bodies in the sheaves, accompanying his deed 
with songs. Heracles, however, slew him, and 
threw his body into the Maeander. The Phrygian 
reapers used to celebrate his memory in a harvest- 
song which bore the name of Lityerses (Schol. ad 
Theoerit. x. 41 ; Athen. x. p. 615, xiv. p. 619 ; 
Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1164 ; Hesych., Phot., Suid. 
s. v. ; Pollux, iv. 54). Concerning the song Lity- 
erses see Eichstadt, De Dramatc Graecor. comico- 
sati/rico , imprimis de Susi/hei Lityersa , p. 16, &c. ; 
Ugen, De Scoliorum 1‘oesi, p. 16, &c. [L. S.j 

LI VILLA. [Livia.] 

Ll'VIA. 1. Daughter of M. Livius Drusus, 
consul B. c. 112, and sister of M. Livius Drusus, 
the celebrated tribune of the plebs, who was killed 
B. c. 91. [See the genealogical table, VoL I. p. 
1076.] She was married first to M. Porcius Cato, 
by whom she had Cato Uticensis (Cic. Brut. 62; 
Val. Max. iii. 1. § 2 ; Aur. Viet, de Vir. 111. 80 ; 
Plut. Cat. Min. i. 2), and subsequently to Q. 
Servilius Caepio, by whom she had a daughter, 
Servilia, who was the mother of M. Brutus, who 
killed Caesar. (Plut. Brut. 2, Coes. 62, Cat. Min. 
24.) Some writers suppose that Caepio was her 
first husband, and Cato her second. 

2. Livia Dausilla, the wife of Augustus, was 
the dnughterof Livius DrususClaudianus [Drusus, 
No. 7], who had been adopted by one of the Livia 
gens, but was a descendant of App. Claudius 
Caecus. Livia w as born on the 28th of September, 
B. c. 56 — 54. ( Letronne, ItecherrJirs pour servir 

d r I/istoire de /' lu/igtle, p. 171.) She was married 
first to Tib. Claudius Nero ; but her beauty having 
attracted the notice of Octavian at the beginning 
of b. c. 38, her husband was compelled to divorce 
her, and surrender her to the triumvir. She hod 
already borne her husband one son, the future em- 
peror Tiberius, and at the time of her marriage 
w'ith Augustus was six months pregnant with 
another, who subsequently received the name of 
Drusus. It was only two years previously that 
she had been obliged to fly before Octavian, in con- 
sequence of her husband having fought against him 
in the Perusinian war. (Suet. Tib. 3, 4 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 75, 79; Suet. Aug. 62; Dion Cass, xlviii. 
15, 34, 44.) 

Livia never bore Augustus any children, but 
she continued to have unboun d^ influence oyer 
him till the time of hia death. Wm empire which 
she hod gained by her champs sbe maintained by 
the purity of her conduct ana the fascination of her 
manners, as well as by a perfect knowledge of the 
character of Augustus, whom she endeavoured to 
please in every way. She was a consummate 
actress, excelled in dissimulation and intrigue* 
never troubled either henelf or her husband by 
qpmplaining of the numerous mistress** of the 
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latter. There was only one subject which occa- perbf Caligula ; but Tiberius would not allow her 
sioned any dissension between them, and that was testament to be carried into effect. The legacies 
the succession. Augustus naturally wished to which she had left were not fully paitf'till the ac- 
secure it for his own family, but Livia resolved to cession of Caligula ; and her consecration did not 
obtain it for her own children ; and, according to take place till the reign of Claudius. (Tac, Ann . 


the common opinion at Rome, She did not scruple to 
employ foul meanB to remove out of the way the 
family of her husband. Hence she was said to be 
“ gravis in rempublicam mater, gravis domui 
Caesanim novcrca.” (Tac. Ann. i. 10.) The pre- 
mature death of Marcellus was attributed by many 
to her machinations, because he had been preferred 
to her sons as the husband of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. (Dion Cass. liii. 33.) * But for this 
there seems little ground. The opportune death 
both of C. Caesar and L. Caesar seems much more 
suspicious. These young men were the children of 
Julia by her marriage with Agrippa ; and being 
the grandchildren of Augustus, they presented, as 
long as they lived, an insuperable obstacle to the 
accession of Tiberius, the son of Livia. But Lu- 
cius died suddenly at Massilia in a. d. 2, and Cuius 
in Lyc*a a. d. 4, of a wound, which was not con- 
sidered at all dangerous. It was generally sus- 


l. 3, 5, 8, 10, 14, v. 
lviii. 2, lix. 1, 2, lx. 5 


1,2; Dion Cass. lvii. 12, 
Suet Tib. 50, 51.) 
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3. Livia or Livilla, the daughter of Drustis 
senior and Antonia, and the sister ofGermanicus 
and the emperor Claudius. [See the genealogical 
table, Vol. I. p. 1076.] In her eleventh year 
me. 1, she was betrothed to C. Caesar, the son of 


pected that they had both been poisoned, by the Agrippa and Julia, and the grandson of Augustus, 
secret orders of Livia and Tiberius. She was even She was subsequently married to he? 1 first cousin, 
suspected of having hastened the death of Augustus Drusus junior, the son of the emperor Tiberius, 


in a. D. 14. 

Augustus left Livia and Tiberius as his heirs ; 
and by his testament adopted her into the Julia 
gens, in consequence of which she received the 
name of Julia Augusta. By the accession of her 


but was seduced by Sejanus, who both feared and 
hated Drusus, and who persuaded her to poison her 
husband, which she accordingly did in a. d. 23. 
Her guilt was not discovered till the fall of Sejanus, 
eight years afterwards, a. d. 31, when it was re- 


son to the imperial throne, Livia had now attained ! vealed to Tiberius by Apicata, the wife of Sejanus. 
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the long-cherished object of her ambition, and by 
means of her son thought to reign over the Homan 
world. But this the jealous temper of Tiberius 
would not brook. At first all public documents 
were signed by her as well as by Tiberius, and 
letters on public business were addressed to her as 
well as to the emperor ; and witli the exception of 
her not appearing in person in the senate or the 
assemblies of the army and the people, she acted 
as if she were the sovereign. She openly said 
that it was she who had procured the empire for 
Tiberius ; and to gratify her the senate proposed 
to confer upon her various extraordinary honours. 
Thereupon Tiberius, perceiving that he was be- 
coming a mere cypher in the state, forbade all these 
honours, and commanded her to retire altogether 
from public affairs ; but she had gained such an 
ascendancy over him, that he did not feel himself 


According to some statements Livia was put to 
death by Tiberius, but according to others she was 
spared by the emperor on account of her mother, 
Antonia, who, however, caused her to be starved 
to death. Such is the account of Dion Cassius 
(lviii. 11) ; but from Tacitus saying (Ann. vi. 2) 
that in a. d. 32 the statues of Livia were destroyed 
and her memory cursed, because her crimes had 
not yet been punished, it would appear as if be 
supposed that she had died before the fall of Se- 
janus. (Suet. Claud. 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 43, 84, ir. 
1, 40, vi. 2 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 22, lviii. 1 1.) 

4. Julia Livilla, the daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina. [Julia, No. 8.] 

LI'VIA GKNS, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious houses among the Roman nobility. 
Suetonius says ( Tib. 3) that the Livii had obtained 
eight consulships, two censorships, three triumphs, 


his own master as long as be was in her neighbour- a dictatorship, and a mastership of the horse. The 
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hood, and accordingly removed his residence from 
Rome to Capreae. Such was the return she was 
destined to receive for all the toil she had sustained 
and the crimes she had probably committed, in 
order to secure the empire for her son. Tiberius 
no longer disguised the hatred he felt for his 


first member of the gens who obtained the eonstll- 
ship was M. Livius Denter, b.c. 302; and Hat 
length rose to the imperial dignity by the marriage 
of Livia with Augustus, whose son Tiberius by a 
former husband succeeded the latter in the govern- 
ment of the Roman world. The cognomens in this 


mother, and for the space of three years he only gens are Dkntkk, Drusus, Libo, Macatus* and 
spoke to her once. When she was on her death- Salinatok. 

bed, he even refused to visit her. Shedied in a. n. LIV1NKIUS. The name Liyinelne seems 'to 
20, after suffering from repeated attacks of illness, belong to the family of the Reguli itself, originally 
at a very adfWced age, eighty-two according to at least a branch of the Gens Atilia. In Cieevo 
Pliny (// 



Cassius (lviii. 2). Tiberius did not attempt 
dissemble the joy which he felt at her death. He 
took no part in the funeral rites, and forbade her 
consecration, which had been proposed bv the 
senate, on the ground that she had not wished it 

herself. Her funeral oration was delivered by her # . 

great-grandson, C. Caesar, subsequently the em , opposed the proposition for annulling the treaty 
£ 8**3 


Regulus, one of whom, L. Livineius Tryphet dttjso 
commends to C. Munatius, as haying Imfri— jfcfl 
when others deserted him (ad Faro. L <v); c o mp * > » 
Tac. Ann. iii. 11, xiv. 17. [R*GULU8.j [W.B.IK1 
M. LI' VI US, tribune of die plebs, a.d. 320, 
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made with the Samnites at Caudiura. (tit. be. 

a) ^ 

LI'VIUS, the Roman historian, was bom at 


Patavium, in the consulship of Caesar and Bibulus, 
B. c. 59. The greater part of his life appears to 
have been spent in the metropolis, but he returned 
to his native town before his death, which happened 
at the age of 76, in the fourth year of Tiberius, 
A. D. 17. We know that he was married, and that 
he had at least two children, for a certain L. Magius, 
a. rhetorician, is named as the husliand of his daugh- 
ter, by Seneca ( Prooem . Control', lib. v.), and a 
sentence from a letter addressed to a son, whom he 


urges to study Demosthenes and Cicero, is quoted 
by Quintilian (x. 1. § 39). His literary talents 
secured the patronage and friendship of Augustus 
(Tacit. Ann. iw 34) ; he became a person of con- 
sideration at court, and by his advice Claudius, after- 
wards emperor, was induced in early life to attempt 
■historical composition (Suet. Claud. 41), but there 
is no ground for the assertion that Livy acted as 
preceptor to the young prince. Eventually his re- 
putation rose so high and became so widely diffused 
that, as we are assured by Pliny ( Epist. . ii. 3), a 
Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome, solely for 
the purpose of beholding him, and having gratified 
his curiosity in this one particular, immediately 
returned home. 


Although expressly termed Patarinus by ancient 
writers some doubts have been entertained with 


regard to the precise spot of his birth, in consequence 
of aline in Martial (Ep. i. 62) : — 


Verona docti syllabus amat vatis, 
Marone felix Mantua est, 
Censetur Apona Livio suo tellus, 
Stellaque nec Flacco minus- 
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Claudius. The first of these assertions is entitled 
to respect, since it has been adopted by Niebuhr, * 
but seems to rest entirely upon a few notices in 
Quintilian, from which we gather that the Epistola 
ad Filium , alluded to above, contained some precepts 
upon style (Quin til! ii. 5. § 20, viii.2. § 18, x. 1. 

§ 39). The second assertion, in so far as it affirms 
the existence of two sons, involves the very broad 
assumption that the following inscription, which is 
said to have been preserved at Venice, but with 
regard to whoso history nothing has been recorded, 
neither the time when, nor the place where, nor the 
circumstances under which it was found, must refer 
to the great Historian and to no one else: t. livius . 

C. F. SIBI . ET . SUIS . T. LIVIO . T. F. PRI8CO . F. T. 
LIVIO . T. F. LOXGO . ET . CASSIAS . SEX. F. PRIMAE . 

uxori ; while the number of daughters depends 
upon another inscription of a still more doubtful 
character, to which we shall advert hereafter. The 
third assertion is advanced because it has been 
deemed certain that since Virgil, Horace, and various 
other personages of wit and fashion were wont in 
that age to resort to the Campanian court, Livy 
must have done the like. With respect to the 
fourth assertion, we are informed by Seneca (Suasor. 
100) that Livy wrote dialogues which might bo' 
regarded as belonging to history as much as to 
philosophy ( Scripsit enim et dialogos quos non 
magis Philosophiae anntmerard jwssis quam f/is- 
toriae ), and books which professed to treat of phi- 
losophic subjects (e.i % professo Pfiilosophiam contir 
nentes libros) ; but the story of the presentation to 
Octavianus is an absolute fabrication. The fifth 
assertion we have already contradicted, and not 
without reason, as will be seen from Suetonius 
(Claud. 4 1 ). 

The memoirs of most men terminate with their 


from which it has been inferred that the famous 
hot-springs, the P atari nac Aquae , of which the 
chief was Aponus fons , situated about six miles to 
the south of Patavium, and now known as the Llagni 
<f Abano, ought to be regarded as the place of his 
nativity. According to this supposition he was 
styled Patarinus , just as Virgil was called Man- 
tuanus, although in reality belonging to Andes ; 
but CluTerius and the best geographers believe that 
Apona tellus is here equivalent to Patarina tellus , 
and that no village Aponus or Aponiu virus existed 
in the days of the epigrammatist. In like manner 
Statius (SUv. ir. 7) designates him as w Timavi 
afanmum,” words which merely indicate his trans- 
padane extraction. 

The above particulars, few and meagre ns they 
art, embrace every circumstance for which we can 
appeal to the testimony of ancient writers. The 
bulky and minute biography by Tomasinus. and 
similar productions, which communicate in turgid 
language a series of details which could have been 
ascertained by no one but a contemporary, are 
purely works of imagination. The greater number 
of the statements derived from such sources have 
gradually disappeared from all works of authority, 
but one or two of the more plausible still linger 
even in the most recent histories of literature. Thus 
are are assured that Livy commenced his career as 
a rhetorician and wrote upon rhetoric ; that he was 
twice married, and had two sons and several 
daughters ; that he was in the habit of spending 
muc hof Jiis time at Naples ; that he first recoin* 
yW himself to Octavianus by presenting some 
'3y@gilr on philosophy, and that he was tutor to 


death ; but this is by no means the case with our 
historian, since some circumstances closely con- 
nected with what may be fairly termed his per- 
sonal history, excited no small commotion in his 
native city many centuries after his decease. About 
the year 1 360 a tablet was dug up at Padua, within 
the monastery of St. Justina, which occupied the 
site of an ancient temple of Jupiter, or of Juno, or 
of Concordia, according to the conflicting hypotheses 
of local antiquaries. The stone bore the following 
inscription, v. h. t. li Fitts . liviak . t. f. quartak. 

L. HALYS . CONCORDIALI8 . PATA VI . 8IB1 . ET. RUI8. 

ommbi'.h, which was at first interpreted to mean 
Virus fecit Titus Linus Liriae Titi flute quartos. 
(sc. uxori) Lurii Hahfs Concordialis Patavi sibi et 
suis omnibus. Some imagined that quartak . f» 
ha t. vs denoted Quartae legiottis ffulys, but this 
opinion was overthrown without difficulty, because 
even at that time it was well known that L. is seldom 
if ever used in inscriptions as an abbreviation of 
lkgio, and secondly because the fourth legion was 
entitled Scythica and not Halys. It was then de- 
cided that quartak must indicate the fourth 
daughter of Livius, and that L. HaLYR must be 
the name of her husband ; and fllfentone persons 
endeavoured to show that in all jmlbability he was 
identical with the L. Magius mentioned by Seneca. 
They also persuaded themselves that Livy, upon 
his return home, had been installed by his country- 
men in the dignified office of priest of the goddess 
Concord, and had erected this monument within 
the walls of her sanctuary, marking the place of 
sepulture of himself and Ins family. At all events, 
whatever difficulties might seem te embarrass the 
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explanation of some of the words and abbreviations] 
fn the inscription, no doubt seems fora moment to 
have been entertained that it was a genuine me- 
morial of the historian. Accordingly, the Bene- 
dictine fathers of the monastery transported the 
tablet to the vestibule of their chapel, and caused 
a portrait of Livy to be painted beside it. In 
1413, about fifty years after the discovery just 
described, in digging the foundations for the erection 
of new buildings in connection with the monastery, 
the workmen reached an ancient pavement com- 
posed of square bricks cemented with lime. This 
having been broken through, a leaden coffin became 
visible, which was found to contain human bones. 
An old monk declared that this was the very spot 
above which the tablet had been found, when im- 
mediately the cry rose that the remains of Livy 
had been brought to light, a report which filled the 
whole city with extravagant joy. The new-found 
treasure was deposited in the town hall, and to the 
ancient tablet a modern epitaph was affixed. At 
a subsequent period a costly monument was 
added as a further tribute to his memory. Here, 
it might have been supposed, these weary bones 
would at length have been permitted to rest in 
peace. But in 1451, Alphonso of Arragon preferred 
a request to the Paduans, that they would be 
pleased to bestow upon him the lame of Livy’s 
right arm, in order that he might possess the limb 
by which the immortal narrative had been actually 
penned. This petition was at last complied with ; 
but just as the valuable relic reached Naples, Al- 
phonso died, and the Sicilian fell heir to the prize. 
Eventually it passed into the bauds of Joannes Jo- 
vianus Pontunus, by whom it was enshrined with an 
appropriate legend. ‘So far all was well. In the 
lapse of time, however, it was perceived, upon 
comparing the tablet dug up iu the monastery of 
St. Ju&tinn, with others of a similar description, 
that the contractions had been erroneously ex- 
plained, and consequently the whole tenor of the 
words misunderstood. It was clearly proved that 
l. did not stand for luciim but for LiitKiirrs, 
and that the principal person named was Titus 
JAvius llahjs, freedman of Livia, the fourth daugh- 
ter of a Titus Livius, that he had in accordance with 
the usual custom adopted the designation of his 
former master, that he had been a priest of Concord 
at Padua, an office which it appeared from other 
records had often been filled by persons in bis 
station, and that he had set up this stone to mark 
the burying-ground of himself and his kindred. 
Now since the supposition that the skeleton in the 
leaden coffin was that of the historian rested solely 
upon the authority of the inscription, when this 
support was withdrawn, the whole fabric of con- 
jecture fell to the ground, and it became evident 
the relics were those of an obscure freedman. 

The great and only extant work of Livy is a 
History of Rome, termed by himself Annates 
(xliii. 13), extending from the foundation of the 
city to the of Drusus, b. c. 9, comprised in 

142 books: JPfhese thirty-five have descended to 
us ; but of the whole, with the exception of two, 
we possess summaries, which, although in them- 
selves dry and lifeless, are by no means destitute 
of value, since they afford a complete index or table 
of contents, and are occasionally our sole authorities 
for the transactions of particular periods. The 
compiler of these Epitomes, as they are generally 
called} is unknown ; but they must have proceeded 
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from one who was well acquainted with his subject, 
and were probably drawn up not long after the 
appearance of the volumes which they abridge. By 
some they have bqen ascribed to Livy himself, by 
others to Florus ; but there is nothing in the lan- 
guage or context to warrant either of these con- 
clusions ; and external evidence is altogether 
wanting. 

From the circumstance that a short introduction 
or preface is found at the beginning of books 1,21, 
and 31, and that each of these marks the com- 
mencement of an important epoch, the whole work 
has been divided into decades , or groups, contain- 
ing ten books each, although there is no good 
reason to believe that any such division was intro- 
duced until after the fifth or sixth century, for 
Priscian and Diomedes, who quote repeatedly from 
particular books, never allude to any such distribu- 
tion. The commencement of book xlL is lost, but 
there is certainly no remarkable crisis at this place 
which invalidates one part of the argument in 
favour of the antiquity of the arrangement. 

The first decade (bks. i — x.) is entire. It em- 
braces the period from the foundation of the city 
the year n. c. 294, when the subjugation of t 
Samnites may be said to have been completed. 

The second decade (bks. xi — xx.) is altogether 
lost. It embraced the period from B. c. 294 tc 
h. c. 2 1 9, comprising an account of the extension 
of the Roman dominion o\ jr the whole of Southern 
Italy and a portion of Gallia Cisalpina ; of the 
invasion of Pyrrhus ; of the first Punic war; of 
the expedition against the Illyrian pirates, and of 
other matters which fell out between the conclusion 
of the peace with Carthage and the siege of 
Snguntuin. 

The third, decade (bks. xxi — xxx.) is entire. It 
embraces the period from B. c. 219 to B.C. 201, 
compreh ending the whole of the second Punic war, 
and the contemporaneous struggles in Spain and 
Greece. 

The fourth decade (bks. xxxi — xl.) is entire, 
and also one half of the fifth (bks. xli — xlv.). These 
fifteen books embrace the period from B. c. 201 to 
B. c. Hi 7, and developc the progress of the Roman 
arms in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece and 
Asia, ending with the triumph of Aemilius Paul-' 
lus, in which Perseus and his three sons were ex- 
hibited as captives. 

Of the remaining books nothing remains except 
inconsiderable fragments, the most notable being a 
few chapters of the 91st book, concerning the 
fortunes of Sertorius. 

The whole of the above were not brought to 
light at once. The earliest editions contain 29 
books only, namely, i — x., xxi — xxxii., xxxiv— - 
xl., the last breaking off abruptly in the middle of 
chapter 37, with the word edixerunt . In 1518 
the latter portion of bk. xxxiii., beginning i%chapter 
17th with artis faucibus , together with what was 
wanting of bk. xl., were supplied from a MS. be- 
longing to the cathedral church of St. Martin at 
Mayence. In 1531 bks. xli. — xlv. were discovered 
by Gryimeus in the convent of Lorsch, near Wwn^ 
and were published forthwith at Basle by Frobe- 
nius ; and finally, in 1615, a MS. was found at 
Bum berg, which filled up the gap remaining in bk. 
xxxiii. ; and this appeared complete for the drat 
time at Rome in 1616. The fragment of bk. xci. 
was copied from a palimpsest in thor Vatican by 
Paulas Jacobus Bruns in 1772, and printed in the 

8*4 
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following year at Rome, Leipzig, and Hamburgh tempt has been made to render these limits still 
A small portion which he failed to decyphcr was narrower, from the consideration that the emperor 
after war^, made out by Niebuhr, who also sup* is here spoken of as Augustus , a title not conferred 
plied somfc* words which had been cut away, and until the year b. c. 27 ; but this will only prove 
published the whole in his Cicerouis pro M. Fouteio that the passage could not have been published 
•t C. Rabirio Oral. Fragm.i Berlin, 1820. Two before that date, since, although written previously, 
short fragments possessing much interest, since the honorary epithet might have been inserted 
they describe the death and character of Cicero, here and elsewhere at any time before publication, 
are preserved in the sixth Suasoria of Seneca. Again, we gather from the epitome that bk. lix. 

From the revival of letters until the reign of contained a reference to the law of Augustus, Re 


Louis XIV. the hopes of the learned were perpe- 
tnally excited and tantalised by reports with regard 
to complete AISS. of the great historian. Strenuous 
exertions were made by Leo X. and many other 
European potentates in their efforts to procure a 
perfect copy, which at one time was said to be de- 
posited at Iona in the Hebrides, at .another in Chios, 
at another in the monastery of Mount Athos, at 
another in the seraglio of the grand signor, while 
it has been confidently maintained that such a 
treasure was destroyed at the sack of Magdeburg ; 
and there can be no doubt that a MS. containing 
the whole of the fifth decade at least was once, in 
existence at Lausanne. Tales too were circulated 
awl eagerly believed of leaves or volumes having 
been seen or heard of under strange and romantic 
circumstances ; but the prize, although apparently 
often within reach, always eluded the 'grasp, and 
the pursuit has long since been abandoned in 
despair. 

We remarked that two of the Epitomes had 
been lost. This deficiency was not at first detected, 
since the numbers follow each other in regular 
succession from 1 up to 140 ; and hence the total 
number of books was supposed not to exceed that 
amount. Upon more careful examination, how- 
ever, it was perceived that while the epitome of 
bk. cxxxv. closed with the conquest of the Salassi, 
which belongs to B.c. 25, the epitome of bk. cxxxvi. 
opened with the subjugation of the Iihaeti, by 
Tiberius, Nero, and Drusus, in b. c. 15, thus leav- 
ing a blank of nine years, an interval marked by 
the shutting of Janus, the celebration of the secular 
games, the acceptance of the tribunitian power by 
Augustus, and other occurrences which would 
scarcely have been passed over in silence by the 
abbreviator. Sigonius and Drakenborch, whose 
reasonings have been generally admitted by scholars, 
agree that two books were devoted to this space, 
and hence the epitomes which stand as cxxxvi., 
cxxxvii., cxxxviii., cxxxix., ex!., ought to be 
marked cxxxviii., cxxxix., cxl., cxli., cxlii., re- 
spectively. 

It was little probable, a priori , that an under- 
taking so vast should have been brought to a close 
before any part of it was given to the world ; and 
in point of fact we find indications here and there 
which throw some light upon the epochs when dif- 
ferent auctions were composed and published. Thus 
in book first (c. 19) it is stated that the teihplc of 
Janus had been closed twice only since the reign 
of jNuma, for the first time in the consulship of 
T. Manlius *(b. c. 235), a few years after the termi- 
nation of Uie first Punic war ; for the second time 
by Augustus Caesar, after the battle of Actium, in 
B. c. 29, as we learn from other sources. But we 
are told by Dion Cassius that it was shut again by 
Augustus after the conquest of the Cantabrians, in 
B. c. 25 ; and hence it is evident that the first book 
moat hare been written, and must have gone forth 
between the years b. c. 29 and b. c. 25. An at- 


Afanlandis Ordinibus , from which it has been con- 
cluded that the book in question must have been 
written after b. c. 18 ; but this is by no means 
certain, since it can be proved that a legislative 
enactment upon this subject was proposed as early 
as B. c. 28. Since, however, the obsequies of 
Drusus were commemorated in bk. cxlii. it is evi- 
dent, at the very lowest computation, that the task 
must have been spread over seventeen years, and 
probably occupied a much longer time. We must 
not omit to notice that Niebuhr takes a very dif- 
ferent view of this matter. He is confident that 
Livy did not begin his labours until he had attained 
the age of fifty (b. c. 9), and that he had not fully 
accomplished his design at the close of his life. 
He builds chiefly upon a passage in ix. 30, where 
it is said that the Ciminian wood was in these days 
as impenetrable “quam nuper fuere German ici 
snltus, words which, it is urged, could not have 
been used before the forests of Germany had been 
peued up by the campaigns of Drusus (b. c. 12— - 
9 ) ; and upon another in iv. 20, where, after it is 
recorded that Augustus had repaired the shrine of 
Jupiter Feretrius, he is termed “ templomm om- 
nium conditorem aut restitutorem,” a description 
which could not have been Applied to him in an 
arly part of liis career. Now, without insisting 
that casual remarks such as these might have been 
ntroduced during a revision of the text, it must be 
widen t that the remarks themselves are much too 
•ague to serve as the basis of .a chronological theory, 
xcept in so far as they relate to the restoration of the 
hrine of Jupiter Feretrius ; but this we know was 
tndertaken at the suggestion of Atticus (Cornel. 
Nep. Ait. c. 20), and Atticus died b.c. 32. On 
he other hand, the reasoning grounded on the 
shutting of the temple of Janus must be held, in sa 
hr as bk. i. is involved, to be absolutely impregnable ; 
and we can scarcely imagine that the eighth book 
was not finished until sixteen years after the first. 

In attempting to form an estimate of any great 
istorical production, our attention is naturally and 
necessarily directed to two points, which may bo 
kept perfectly distinct : first, the substance, that i*, 
the truth or falsehood of what is set down ; and 
secondly, its character merely ns a literary compo- 
sition. 

As to the latter subject, Livy has little to fear 
from positive censure or from faint praise. His 
style may be pronounced almost faultless ; and a 
great proof of its excellence is, that the charms with 
which it is invested are so littlojtiMdient, and so 
equally diffused, that no one featur^can be selected 
for special eulogy, but the whole unite to produce 
a form of singular beauty and grace. The narrative 
flows on in a calm, but strong current, clear and 
sparkling, bat deep and unbroken ; the diction dis- 
plays richness without heaviness, and simplicity 
without tameness. The feelings of the reader are not 
laboriously worked up from time to time by » 
grand effort, while be is suffered to languish 
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through iong intervals of dullness, but a sort of 
gentle excitement is steadily maintained : the atten- 
tion never droops; and while the great results 
appear in full relief, the minor incidents, which 
often conduce so materially to these results, are 
brought plainly into view. Nor is his art as a 
painter less wonderful. There is a distinctness of 
outline and a warmth of colouring in all his de- 
lineations, whether of living men in action, or of 
things inanimate, which never fail to call tip the 
whole scene, with all its adjuncts, before our eyes. 
In a gallery of masterpieces, it is difficult to make 
a selection, but we doubt whether any artist, an- 
cient or modern, ever finished a more wonderful 
series of pictures than those which are found at the 
conclusion of the 27th book, representing the state 
of the public mind at Rome, when intelligence was 
first received of the daring expedition of the consul 
Claudius Nero, the agonising suspense which pre- 
vailed while the success of this hazardous project 
was yet uncertain, and the almost frantic joy which 
hailed the intelligence of the great victory on the 
Metaurus. The only point involving a question of 
taste from which we should feci inclined to with- 
hold warm commendation is one which has called 
forth the warmest admiration on the part of many 
critics. We mean the numerous orations by which 
the course of the narrative is diversified, and which 
are frequently made the vehicle of political dis- 
quisition. Not but that these are in themselves 
models of eloquence ; but they are too often out of 
keeping with the very moderate degree, of mental 
cultivation enjoyed by the speakers, and are fre- 
quently little adapted to the times when they were 
delivered, or to the aud iences to whom they were 
addressed. Instead 9being the shrewd out-pour- 
ings of homely wisdom, or the violent expression of 
rude passion, they have too much the air of polished 
rhetorical declamations. 

Before proceeding to examine and to judge the 
matter or substance of the work, we are bound to 
ascertain, if possible, the end which the author 
proposed to himself. Now no one who reads the 
pages of Livy with attention can for a moment 
suppose that he ever conceived the project of draw- 
ing up a critical history of Rome. He desired 
indeed to extend the fame of the Roman people, 
and to establish his own reputation ; but he evi- 
dently had neither the inclination nor the ability 
to enter upon laborious original investigations with 
regard to the foreign and domestic relations of the 
republic in remote ages. His aim was to offer to 
his countrymen a clear and pleasing narrative, 
which, while it gratified their vanity, should con- 
tain no startling improbabilities nor gross ampliti* 
cations, such as would have shocked his fastidious 
contemporaries. To effect this purpose he studied 
with care some of the more celebrated historians 
who had already trodden the path upon which he 
was about to enter, comparing and remodelling the 
materials which they afforded. He communicated 
warmth and eup to the cold constrained records of 
the more ancient chronicles, he expunged most of 
the monstrous and puerile fables with which the 
pages of his predecessors were overloaded, retaining 
those fictions only which were clothed with a cer- 
tain poetical seemliness, or such as had obtained so 
firm a hold upon the public mind as to have become 
articles in the national faith ; fie rejected the 
clumsy exaggerations in which Valerius Anting 
and others of the some school had loved to revel, 
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and he moulded what had before been a collection 
of heavy, rude, incongruous masses, intp one com- 
manding figure, symmetrical in all its fibportions, 
full of vigorous life and manly dignity! Where 
his authorities were in accordance with each other, 
and with common sense, he generally rested satis- 
fied with this agreement ; where their testimony 
was irreconcilable, he was content to point out 
their want of harmony, and occasionally to offer 
an opinion on their comparative credibility. But, 
however turbid the current of his information, in 
no case did he ever dream of ascending to the 
fountain head. Never did he seek to confirm or 
to confute the assertion of others by exploring the 
sources from which their knowledge was derived. 
He never attempted to test their accuracy by ex- 
amining monuments of remote antiquity, of which 
not a few were accessible to every inhabitant of 
the metropolis. He never thought it necessary to 
inquire how far the various religious rites and 
ceremonies still observed might throw light upon 
the institutions of a distant epoch ; nor did he en- 
deavour to illustrate the social divisions ol the early 
Homans, and the progress of the Roman constitu- 
tion, by investigating the antiquities of the various 
Italian tribes, most of whom possessed their own 
records and traditions. 

It may perhaps be objected that we have no 
right to assume that Livy did not make use of such 
ancient monuments or documents as were available 
in his age, and that in point of fact he actually 
refers to several. We shall soon discover, how- 
ever, upon close scrutiny, that in all such cases he 
does not speak from personal investigation, but 
from intelligence received through the medium of 
the annalists. Thus he is satisfied with quoting 
Licinius Macer for the contents of the Foedus 
Ardeaiinum (iv. 7) ; the “ Lex vetusta priscis 
Uteris verbisque scripta” (vii. 3), and the circum- 
stances connected with the usage there commemo- 
| rated are evidently taken upon trust from Cincius 
1 Aiimentus ; and although he appeals (viii. 20) to 
the Foedus Neapolitanum, he does not pretend to 
have seen it. On the other hand, we have many 
positive proofs of his negligence or indifference. 
When he hesitates between two different versions 
of the Libri Lintei given by two different writers 
(iv. 23), we might be inclined, with Dr. Arnold, 
charitably to believe that they were no longer in 
existence, rather than to suppose that he was so 
indolent that he would not take the trouble of 
walking from one quarter of the city to another for 
the sake of consulting them, had he not himself a 
few pages previously given us to understand that 
he had never inspected the writing on the breast- 
plate of Cossus (iv. 20), and had he not elsewhere 
completely misrepresented the Icilian law (iii. 31), 
although it was inscribed on a column of bronze in 
the temple of Diana, where it was examined by 
Dionysius, to whom we are indebted for an accu- 
rate account of its purport : nay, more, it is per- 
fectly clear that he had never read the Leges 
Regiae, nor the Commentaries of Servius Tullius, 
nor even the Licinian Rogations ; and, stranger 
still, that he had never studied with care the laws 
of the twelve tables, not to mention the vast col- 
lection of decrees of the senate, ordinances of the 
plebs, treaties and other state papers, extending 
back almost to the foundation of the city, which 
had been engraven on tablets of brass, and were 
consumed to the number of three thousand in the 
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destruction of the capital by the Vitellians. (Sueton. 
Vesp. 8 ; Tacit. Hist. iii. 71.) 

The inquiry with regard to the authorities whom 
he actually did follow would be simple had these 
authorities been preserved, or had they been regu- 
larly referred to as the work advanced. But un- 
fortunately not one of the writers employed by 
Livy in his first decade has descended to us entire 
or nearly entire, and he seldom gives any indica- 
tion of the sources from whence his statements are 
derived, except in those cases where he encoun- 
tered inexplicable contradictions or palpable blun- 
ders. The first five bdoks contain very few allusions 
to preceding historians, but a considerable number 
of fragments relating to this period have been pre- 
served by Dionysius, Plutarch, and the gramma- 
rians. On the other hand, scarcely any fragments 
have been preserved relating to the period embraced 
by the five last books of this decade ; but here we 
find frequent notices of preceding historians. We 
are thus enabled to decide with considerable cer- 
tainty that he depended chiefly upon Ennius, 
Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, and Calpurnius 
Paso ; and to these must be added, after the com- 
mencement of the Gallic, war, Claudius Quadrigarius; 
while he occasionally, but with less confidence, 
made use of Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, and 
Aelius Tubero. We can discern no traces of Sul- 
picius Galba, nor of Scribonius Libo, nor of Cassius 
Hemina, nor of Sempronius Tuditanus, who were 
not altogether destitute of weight: we need not 
lament that he passed over Postumius Albinus and 
Cn. Gellius, to the latter of whom especially Dio- 
nysius was indebted for a load of trash ; but it 
must ever be a source of regret that he should have 
neglected the Annals and Antiquities of Varro, as 
well as the Origines of Cato, works from which he 
might have obtained stores of knowledge upon 
those departments of constitutional history in which 
he is conspicuously defective. From the com- 
mencement of the third decade he reposes upon a 
much more firm support. Polybius now becomes 
the guide whom, for the most part, he follows 
closely and almost exclusively. Occasionally indeed 
he quits him for a time, in order to make room for 
those representations of particular occurrences by 
the Latin annalists which he deemed likely to be 
more palatable to his readers ; but he quickly re- 
turns to the beaten path, and treads steadily in the 
footsteps of the Greek. 

It will be seen from these remarks that when 
Livy professes to give the testimony of all pre- 
ceding authors ( omnes auctores ), these words must 
be intended to denote those only which happened 
to be before him at the moment, and must not by 
any means be understood to imply that he had con- 
sulted every author accessible, nor even such as 
were most deserving of credit. And not only docs 
he fail to consult all the authors to whom he might 
have resorted with advantage, but he does not 
avail himself in the most judicious manner of the 
aid of those in whom he reposed trust. He does 
not seem at any time to have taken a broad and 
comprehensive view of his subject, but to have 
performed his task piecemeal. A small section was 
taken iu band, different accounts were compared, 
and the most plausible was adopted ; the same 
system was adhered to in the succeeding portions, 
so that each considered by itself, without reference 
to the rest, was executed with care ; but the wit- 
who were rejected in one place were ad- 
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mitted in another, without sufficient attention being 
paid to the dependence and the connection of th# 
events. Hence the numerous contradictions and 
inconsistencies which have been detected by sharp- 
eyed critics like Perizonius and Glareanus ; and 
although these seldom affect materially the leading 
incidents, yet by their frequent recurrence they 
shake our faith in the trustworthiness of the whole. 
Other mistakes also are found in abundance, arising 
from his want of anything like practical knowledge 
of the world, from his never having acquired even 
the elements of the military art* of jurisprudence, 
or of political economy, and above all, from his 
singular ignorance of geograph y. It is well known 
that his account of the disaster at the Caudine 
Forks, of the march of Hannibal into Etruria, of 
the engagement on the Thrasymene Lake, and of 
tiie passage of the Alps by the Carthaginians, do 
not tally with the natural features of the regions 
in question, and yet the whole of these were 
within the limits or on the borders of Italy, and 
the localities might all have been visited within 
the space of a few weeks. 

While we fully acknowledge the justice of the 
censures directed against Livy on the score of these 
and other deficiencies, we cannot admit that his 
general good faith has ever been impugned with 
any show of justice. We are assured (Tacit. Aim. 
iv. 34) that he was fair and liberal upon matters of 
contemporary history, where, from his position 
about court, he had the greatest temptation to flatter 
those in power by depreciating their former adver- 
saries ; we know that he did not scruple to pay a 
high tribute .to the tAlents and patriotism of such 
men as Cassius and Brutu^that his character of 
Cicero is a high eulogium, mm that he spoke so 
warmly of the unsuccessful leader in the great civil 
war, that he was sportively styled a Pompeian by 
Augustus, who to his honour did not look coldly on 
the historian in consequence of his boldness and 
candour. It is true that in recounting the domestic 
strife which agitated the republic for nearly two cen- 
turies, he represents the plebeians and their leaders 
in the most unfavourable light ; and whilst he at 
times almost allows that they were struggling for 
their just rights against the oppression of the pa- 
tricians, he contrives to render their proceedings 
odious. This arose, not from any wish to pervert 
the truth, but from ignorance of the exact relation 
of the contending parties, combined with a lively 
remembrance of the convulsions which he witnessed 
in his youth, or had heard of from those who were 
still alive when he had grown up to manhood. It 
is manifest that throughout he never can separate 
in his own mind the spirited plebeians of the infant 
commonwealth, composed of the noblest and best 
blood of the various neighbouring states subjugated 
by Rome, from the base and venal rabble which 
thronged the forum in the days of Marius and Cicero ; 
while in like manner he confounds those bold and 
honest tribunes, who were the champions of liberty, 
with such men as Saturninus or Sulpicius, Clodiusor 
Vatinius. There is also perceptible a strong Iftt 
not unnatural disposition to elevate the justice, mo- 
deration, and valour of his own countrymen in ill 
their dealings with foreign powers, and on the 
same principle to gloss over their deeds of oppression 
and treachery, and to explain away their defeats. 
But although he unquestionably attempts is put a 
favourable construction upon adverse facts, he does 
not warp or distort the facts thetntttves at he found 
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them rec&ded, imd this enables the reader who 
is* biassed by no national prepossessions to draw a 
correct inference for himself. Occasionally, espe- 
cially in the darker periods, we can scarcely doubt 
that he indulged in a little wilful blindness, and 
that when two conflicting traditions were current 
he did not very scrupulously weigh the evidence, 
but, adopting that which was most gratifying to 
his countrymen, passed over the other in silence. 
He certainly could scarcely have been altogether 
ignorant that his story with regard to the con- 
clusion of the war with Porsena was not the only 
one entitled to consideration, although he was pro- 
bably unacquainted with the treaty from which 
Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 39 ; comp. Tacit. Hist. iii. 
72) extracted the humiliating conditions of the 
peace, and he must have been aware that there were 
good reasons for believing that the evacuation of 
Rome by the Gauls took place under circumstances 
very different from those celebrated in the songs and 
funeral orations of the Furian and other patrician 
clans. 

The reproaches lavished on the alleged credulity 
of Livy in the matter of omens and prodigies 
scarcely deserve even a passing comment. No one 
can regret that he should have registered these 
curious memorials of superstition, which occupied 
so prominent a place in the popular faith, and formed 
an engine of such power in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous priesthood ; nor can any one who lias 
read the simple and eloquent observation on this 
very topic, in the thirteenth chapter of the forty- 
third book, consider that either the sentiments or 
the conduct of the historian stand in need of further 
apology or explanation. (Comp. xxi. 62, xxiv. 10, 
44, xxvii. 23.) * 

We must not omit to notice a question which 
has been debated with great eagerness, — whether 
Livy had read Dionysius or Dionysius had made 
use of Livy. Niebuhr unhesitatingly maintains 
that the Archaeologia of Dionysius was published 
before Livy began to compose his Annals, and that 
the latter received considerable assistance from the 
former. We must hesitate, however, to acknow- 
ledge the certainty of this conclusion, unless there 
are some arguments in reserve more cogent than 
those brought forward in the Lectures on Roman 
History. For there two reasons only are advanced, 
the one founded upon the opinion which we have 
already endeavoured to prove was scarcely tenable, 
—that Livy did not commence his task until he 
had attained the age of fifty ; the other founded 
upon the fact that Dionysius nowhere mentions 
Livy, which, it must be remembered, is counter- 
balanced by another fact, namely, that Livy no- 
where mentions Dionysius, and that all attempts to 
prove plagiarisms or trace allusions have failed. 
In reality it is most probable that while both were 
engaged in the same pursuit at the same time, each 
followed his own course independently, and both 
gave the result of their labours to the world with- 
out either having been previously acquainted with 
tin researches of the other. 

There is yet one topic to which we must advert. 
We are told by Quintilian twice (i. 5. $ 56, viii. 1. 
I 3) that Asinins Pollio had remarked a certain 
Putavinity in Livy. Scholars have given them- 
■olves a vast deal of trouble to discover what this 
fonn may indicate* and various hypotheses have 
been propounded ; but any one who will read the 
words of Quii(ttlian with attention cannot foil to 
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perceive that they are susceptible of one interpre- 
tation only, and that if there is any truth in the 
story, which Niebuhr altogether disbelieves, Pollio 
must have intended to censure some provincial 
peculiarities of expression, which we at all events 
are in no position to detect, as might have been 
anticipated, the conjectures collected and examined 
in the elaborate dissertation of Morhof being alike 
frivolous. 

From what has now been said it will be evident 
that if our estimate is accurate. Livy must have 
been destitute of many qualifications essential in 
an historian of the highest class. He was, we 
fully believe, amiable, honest, and single-minded, 
sound in head and warm in heart, but not endowed 
with remarkable acuteness of intellect, nor with 
indefatigable industry. He was as incapable of 
taking broad, elear, and philosophic views of the 
progress and connection of events, as he was indis- 
posed to prosecute laborious and profound inquiries 
at the expense of great personal toil. Although a 
mere man of letters, knowing little of £he world 
except from books, he was not a man of deep learn- 
ing, and indeed was but indifferently versed in 
many ordinary branches of a liberal education. 
Not only was he content to derive all he knew 
fi’om secondary streams, but he usually repaired for 
his supplies to those which were nearest and most 
convenient, without being solicitous to ascertain 
that they were the most pure. The unbounded 
popularity which he has enjoyed must be ascribed 
partly to the fascinations of his subject, partly to his 
winning candour, but chiefly to the extraordinary 
command which he wielded over the resources of 
his native tongue. 

No manuscript of Livy has yet been discovered 
containing all the books now extant. Those which 
comprise the first and third decades do not extend 
further. Of the first and third decades we have 
MSS. as old as the tenth century ; those ofthefourth 
do not ascend higher than the fifteenth century. 
The text of the first decade depends entirely on 
one original copy, revised in the fourth century by 
Flavianus Nicomachus Dexter and Victorinnus, 
from which all the known MSS. of this portion of 
the work have flowed. Of these the two best are 
the Cad*'* r A/ediceus or Florcntinus of the eleventh 
century, and the Codex Parisinus , collated by 
Alchefski, of the tenth century, while perhaps 
superior to either was the codex made use of by 
Rhennnus, which has now disappeared. The text 
of the third decade rests upon the Codex Puteamia 
employed by Grdnovius, and which has been pro- 
nounced less corrupt than any MS. of the first 
decade. The fourth decade is derived chiefly from 
the ( bdex liambergeims and the Codex Mogutdinus^ 
while the five books of the fifth decade are taken 
entirely from the MS. found at Lorsch, hence 
called Codex Laurishamensis , now preserved at 
Vienna. 

The Editio Princeps of Livy was printed at 
Rome, in folio by Sweynheym and Pannarts, about 
1469, under the inspection of Andrew, bishop of 
Aleria ; the second edition also was printed at 
Rome in folio, by Udalricus Gall us, towards the 
close of the same year or the beginning of 1470 { 
the third was from the press of Vindelin de Spira, 
fol. Venet. 1470, being the first which bean a 
date. Of those which followed, the most notable 
are, that of Bernard. Herasmius, fol. Venet. 1491, 
with the commentaries of M. Antonins Sabellicus, 
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which were very often reprinted ; that of Ascensius, in childbed, occurs ns a surname of Artemis, f Pint. 

Par * 1513 » 1516, 1530, 1533 ; that of Sympos. iii. 10 ; Orph. Hymn. 35. 3.) [L. S.l' 

Aldus, Venet. 5 tom.8vo., 1518—1533, including LOCRUS (AoKpds). 1. A son ofPhysciqs and 
Florus, and a Latin translation of Polybius by grandson of Amphictyon, became by Cabya the 
Perotto; that of Frobenius, fol. Basel, 1531, con- father of Locrus, the mythical ancestor of the 
taining for the first time the five books discovered Ozolian Locrians (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 15). Ac- 
hy Grynaeus and the chronology of Glareanus, re- cording to some the wife of the former Locrus was 
printed in 1535, with the addition of the notes of called Cambyse or Protogeneia (Pind. 01. ix. 86 • 
Rhenanus and Gelenius ; that of Grvphius, Lugd. Eustath, ad Horn. p. 277). * * * 

4 vol. 8vo., 1542, with the notes of Valla, Rhe- 2. A son of Zeus and Maera, the daughter of 
nanus, Gelenius, and Glareanus, reprinted at Paris, the Argive king Proetus and Antaia. He is said to 
1543, with the addition of the notes of Antonins have assisted Zethus and Amphion in the building 
Sabellicus ; that of Manutius, fol. Venet. 1555, of Thebes (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1688). [L. S.1 * 
1566, 1572, 1592, with the epitomes and scholia LOCRUS ( Aonp6s ), a Parian statuary, of'un- 
of Sigonius ; and that of Gruterus, fol. Francf. known date s whose statue of Athena, in the temple 
1608, 8vo. 1619, fol. 1628, 8vo. 1659. A new of Ares, at Athens, is mentioned by Pausanias (i. 
era commences with researches of Gronovins,' who 8. $5). fP. SI * 


first placed the text upon a satisfactory basis by 
the collation of a vast number of MSS. His 
labours appear under their best form in the editions 
printed by Daniel Elzevir, 3 vols. 1665, 1679, 
forming part of the Variorum Classics in 8vo. The 
edition of Jo. Clericus, 10 vols. 8vo. Anist. 1710, 
containing the supplements of Freinsheimius entire, 
and of Crevier, 6 vols. 4 to., Paris, 1735 — 41, are 


LOCUST A, or, more correctly, Lucusta (see 
Heinrich, ad ,/«e. vol. ii. p. 62), a woman cele- 
brated for her skill in concocting poisons. She 
was employed by Agrippina in poisoning the em- 
peror Claudius, and by Nero for despatching Bri- 
tannicus. (Tac. Ann. xii. 66, xiii. 15 ; Suet. Ner. 
33; Dion Cass. lx. 34; Juv. i. 71, with Schol.) 
Suetonius says (AVro, 33) that the poison which 
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by no means destitute of value : the latter especially she administered being too slow, Nero impatiently 

line nlivnvc vurr nnnnlfir • nnlnj finvn Lxm cten/,1. I,... *1. L.* l i ^ ‘ » i " 
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has always been very popular; the noted have been 
frequently reprinted. It was reserved, however, 
for Drakenborch to follow out what Gronovius had 
so well begun, and his most elaborate edition, pub- 
lished at Leyden, in 7 vols. 4to. 1738 — 46. is still 
considered the standard. This admirable per- 
formance, in addition to a text revised with uncom- 
mon care and judgment, comprehends everything 
valuable contributed by previous scholars, and 
forms a most ample storehouse of learning. Since 


struck her with his own hand, and forced her to 
prepare a stronger draught in his presence, which 
killed Britannicus instantaneously. She was re- 
warded by Nero with ample estates ; but under 
the emperor Gallia she was executed with other 
malefactors of Nero's reign. (Dion Cass. lxiv. 

H * [W. I.J 

LOE MI US (AoiVios), the deliverer from plague 
(\ot,u6s), was a surname of Apollo at Lindus in 
Rhodes. ( Mac rob. Sat. i. 1?.) [L. S.J 


that period little has been done for Livy ; for the LO'GBASIS (Adorns), a citizen of Selga in 
editions of Stroth and During, Goth. 1796— 18 19, of Pamphylia. When Selga was attacked by Gar- 
Ruperti, Getting. 1807 — 1 809, and of Bekker and syeris, the general of Achaeus, in B. c. 218, Log- 
Raschig, Lips. 1829,cannot be regarded as possess- basis, .as having been guardian to Achaeus’s wife 
ing any particular weight. A new recension, re- . Laodice, was deputed bv his countrymen to treat 


mg any particular weight 
cently commenced by Alchefski, Berol. 8vo. 1841 
— 1843, and carried as far as the end of the first 


with the enemy, and used the opportunity to make 
a treacherous agreement for the surrender of the 


decade, promises to be very valuable. The edition of j city. His design, however, was detected on the 
Drakenborch, together vrith the excellent ('ommntta- ‘ very eve of its completion, and his fellow-citizens 

*' 1 / ‘" eT 1 burst into his house, and slew him, together with 

his sons and the enemy’s soldiers who were secreted 
there. (Pol. v. 74—76.) [R. E.1 

LOLLIA. 1. The wife of A. Gabinius, de- 
bauched by Caesar (Suet. Cam. 50), was probably a 
daughter iif M. Ijoilius Palicanus, tribune of the 
plebs h. c. 7 1 . bhe may be the same as the Lolita 
whom Cicero (ad Fum. ix. 22. $ 4) speaks of as a 
woman of bad character. 


tionesde Fontil/us Iluttoriarum T. /.ini of Lachmann, 

4to. Gutting. 1822 — 1828, will supply everything 
that can be desired for general illustration. To 
these we may perhaps add the commentary of 
Kuperti, which, although frequently verbose upon 
what is easy and altogether silent upon what is 
difficult, contains much matter useful to a student. 

A long list of dissertations on various isolated topics 
connected with Livy, will be found in bchweiger’s 
Hafulbuch der (Jasswhen Biblioyraphw, 8vo. Loip- 2. Lollu Paullina. the granddaughter of 
zig, 1832, and in the Grundrit « der C/umchen M. Lollius [Loi.liuh No. 5J, and hemM of his 
UiUioyraphie of Wagner, Breslau, 1840. immense wealth, the spoil of the provinces. (Plin. 

The quaint old translation of Philemon Holland, If. A r . ix. 35. s. 58.) Pliny describes tbe Jewels 
foL Lond. 1600, 1659, is far superior to the loose which she wore in her hair, round her neck, arms 
weak paraphrase of Baker. The version published and fingers, as worth forty millions of sesterces, 
by John Hayes (Lond. 1744—1745, 6 vols. 8vo), She was married to C. Memmins Regulus ; but on 
professing to be executed by several hand*, and the report of her grandmother’s beauty, the em- 
another which appeared anonymously (fol. Lond. peror Caligula sent for her, divorced her from Iff 
1686), embrace the supplements of Freinsheini as husband, and married her, bat soon divorced nor 

We J l rvriVro*** ,„,rc. r R J a 8 ain - ( Suet * r «% 25} Dion Cass. lix. 12.) 

v ii i, ANDR0 >» IC Ufe. [Anohomui'k, After Claudius had put to death his wife Messalina* 

V lAnoM/,/, , , 4 wa * one of the candidates few the vacancy i 

LUBUN (A of Argos, the author of a work but her more successful rival, Agripp ina, easily ob- 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (i. 34, tained from Claudius a sentence of banicbment 

rAomm fA , , , against her, and then sent a tribune to vnrder 

LUCJlMA (A«x«ia), the protectress of women her. (Tac. Ann. xii. 1 ; Suet. Claud. 26 1 Dion 
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Cats. lx. 8*2.) A sepulchre to her honour was not 
elected till the reign of the emperor Nero. (Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 12.) [\V. I.] 

LO'LUIA GENS, plebeian, which does not 
occur in Roman history till the last century of the 
republic. It would appear to have been either of 
Snmnite or Sabine origin, for a Samnite of this 
name is mentioned in the war with Pyrrhus [Lol- 
Lius, No. 1 ] ; and M. Lollius Palicanus, who was 
tribune of the plebs-B. c. 7 1, is d .scribed as a native 
of Picenum. [Palicanus.] The first member 
of the gens who obtained the consulship was M. 
Lollius, B. c. 21. The only cognomen of the 
Lollii in the time of the republic was Palicanus ; 
but under the empire we find a few more, which 
are given below under Lollius. 

LOLLIA'NUS, one of the 60 -called thirty 
tyrants under the Roman empire, is spoken of 
under Laelianus. 

LOLLIA'NUS (AoAAmyds), a celebrated Greek 
sophist in the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
was a native of Ephesus, and received his training 
in the school of the Assyrian Isaeus. [Isakus, 
No. 2.] He was the first person nominated to the 
professor’s chair (dprfvor) of sophistik at Athens, 
where he also filled the office of (TTparrjyds 4 m 
rwv which, under the emperors, had become 

merely a proofed urn annonae. The liberal manner 
in which he discharged the duties of this office in 
the time of a famine is recorded with well-merited 
praise by Philostratus. Two statues were erected 
to him at Athens, one in the agora, and the other 
in the small grove which he is said to have planted 
himself. 

The oratory of Lollianus was distinguished by 
the skill with which he brought forward his proofs, 
and by the richness of his st^le : he particularly 
excelled in extempore speaking. He gave his 
upils systematic instruction in rhetoric, on which 
e wrote several works. These are all lost, but 
they are frequently referred to by tin* commentators 
on Ilermogenes, who probably made great use of 
them. The most important of these works are 
cited under the following titles : f>vropucn y 

srepl irpooiplur ual Sirjyij(T(tt)v y ir cpl d<popp.u»v 
Pi\TopiKuv y &c. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 23 ; Suidas, 
s. v.; Westcrmann, (Jcsch. dcr Criech. licredt- 
samkeit , § 95, 18.) 

It was generally supposed till recently, as, for 
instance, by Bockh, that the above-mentioned 
Lollianus is the same as the L. Eynatius Victor 
Lollianus whose name occurs in two inscriptions 
(Bockh, Carp. Inscrip . vol. i. n. 377 and n. 1624), 
in one of which he is described ns f>^ra>p y and in 
the other as proconsul of Achaia. But it has been 
satisfactorily shown by Kayser, in the treatise 
mentioned below, that these inscriptions do not 
refer to the sophist at all ; and it appears from an 
inscription containing an epigram of four lines re- 
cently discovered by Ross at Athens, that the full 
name of the sophist was P» Hordeonius lollianus, 
who would therefore seem to have been a client of 
one of the Hordeonii. This inscription is printed 
by Welcker in the Rheinisches Museum (vol. i. p. 
210, Neue Folge) n as well as by Kayser. (C. L. 
Kayser, P. Hordeonius Lollianus , yesthildert nark 
o’aer nock nicht her a utgegebenen A thcnischcn In- 
tohrijfc Heidelberg, 1841.) 

LO'LLIUS. 1. A Samnite hostage after the 
war with Pyrrhus, *who fled from Rome, collected 
a body pf adventurers, and took possession of a 
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fort, Caricinum in Samnium, from which he made 
predatory excursions, until he was overpowered 
and the fort taken by Q. Ogulnius Gallus and C. 
Fabius Pictor, b. c. 269. (Zonar. viii. 17 ; Dio- 
nys. ap. Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Colled, vol. ii. p. 
526.) 

2. Q. Lollius, a Roman eques in Sicily, was 
nearly ninety years old at the time of Verres’ ad- 
ministration of Sicily (b. c. 73 — 71 ), and was most 
shamefully treated by Q. Apronius, one of the most 
infamous creatures of Verres. His age and infirm 
health prevented him from coming forward as a 
witness against Verres when he was accused by 
Cicero ; but his son, M. Lollius, appeared in his 
stead, lie had another son, Q. Lollius, who had 
accused Calidius, and had set out for Sicily for the 
purpose of collecting information against Verres, 
but was murdered on the road, according to general 
opinion, at the instigation of Verres. (Cic. Verr. 
iii. 25.) 

3. L. Lollius, a legate of Pompey in the 
Mithridatic war(Appian, Mithr. 95), may perhaps 
be the same as the L. Lollius whom Gael. us men- 
tions in a letter to Cicero. (Ad Pam. viii. 8.) 

4. Cn. Lollius, a triumvir nocturnus, was con- 
demned, with his colleagues, M. Mulvius and L. 
Sextilius, when accused by the tribunes of the plebs 
before the people, because they had come too late 
to extinguish a lire which had broken out in the 
Sacra Via. (Val. Max. vni. 1, damn. 5.) 

5. M. Lollius, M. v. is first mentioned as 
governing the province of Galatia as propraetor. 
( Kutrop. vii. 10.) lie was consul b. c. 21, with Q. 
Aemilius Lepidus (Dion Cass. liv. 6; Hor. Ep. i. 20. 
28) ; and in n. c. 16 he commanded as legate in 
Gaul. Some German tribes, the Sigambri, Usipetes 
and Tenctheri, who had crossed the Rhine, were at 
first defeated by Lollius (Obsequ. 131), but they 
subsequently conquered the imperial legate in a 
battle, in which the eagle of the fifth legion was 
lost. Although this defeat is called by Suetonius 
(A up. 23) “ majoris infamiae quam detriment!,” 
yet it was considered of sufficient importance to 
summon Augustus from the city to Gaul ; and it 
is usually classed, with the loss of the army of 
Varus, as one of the two great Roman disasters in 
the reign of Augustus. (Lolliatiae Varianaeque 
eludes , Tac. Ann. i. 10 ; Suet, l.c.) On the ar- 
rival of Augustus, the Germans retired and 
re-crossed the Rhine. (I)ion Cass. liv. 20; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 97.) 

The misfortune of Lollius did not, however, de? 
prive him of the favour of Augustus. He was sub- 
sequently appointed by the emperor as tutor to his 
grandson, C. Caesar, whom he accompanied to the 
East in h. c. 2. But it would appear that he did 
not deserve this confidence ; for Pliny (II. N. ix. 
35. s. 58) tells us that he acquired immense wealth 
by receiving presents from the kings in the East ; 
and his character is drawn in still darker colours 
by Velleius Paterculus, who describes him (ii. 97) 
as a man more eager to make money than to act 
honourably, and as pretending to purity and virtue 
while guilty of every kind of vice. This estimate 
of his character, however, ought probably to be 
taken with some deductions, as Velleius is equally 
lavish in his praises of the friends, and in his abuse 
of the enemies of Tiberius ; and Lollius, we know, 
was a personal enemy of Tiberius, and prejudiced 
C. Caesar against him. (Suet. 7Y6. 1 2 ; Tac. Antt. 
iii. 48.) The commendation which Horace bestows 
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upon Lollius in the ode addressed to him ( Carm . 
iv. 9) must, of course, be taken with as great de- 
ductions as the reproaches of Velleius ; but since 
the poet expressly speaks of his freedom from all 
avarice, 

“ Vindex avarae fraudis et abstinens 
Ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniae,” 

we must believe that Lollius had not become noto- 
rious for his love of money till he accompanied (J. 
Caesar into the Last. While in the East, Lollius 
incurred the displeasure of C. Caesar, owing, it is 
said, to his having betrayed to the Parthians the 
plans of the Romans. Pliny states (l. c.) that 
Lollius put an end to his own life by poison, and 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 102), though he leaves it 
uncertain, implies that such was the case, and adds 
that his death occasioned general joy. 


3. Q. Cassius Longinus, son' of No.* 2, oifly' 
known from the Fasti. v * 


STEMMA LONGINORUM. 
1. Q* Cassius Longlaug, 


1. U* uassius Longmug, 
trib. roil. b*c. 252. 

(L. Cassius Jumginus.) 

2. Q. Cassius Longinusi 

Cos. b. c. 164. 


5. Q. Cassius Longinus, t* 

5. L. Cassius ^Longinus, 
Cos. b.c. 107. 

8. C. Cassius Longinus, 

Cos. h. c. 171* 

Cens. b. u. 154'. 

9. C. Cassius Longinus, 

Cos. b. c. 124. 

10. C. Cassius Longinus 
Varus, Cos. b. c. 73. 


4. L. Cassius Longinus 
Ka villa, Cos. b. c* 127#' 
Cens. b. c. 125. 

6. L. CanJus Longinus, 7. C. Cassius 
trib. pleb. b. c. 104. Longinus, 
Cos. B.C. 96. 


It is uncertain whether Lollius bore any cogno- 
men. In an inscription (apud Sigon. et Pigh. ad 
ann. 732) he is allied simply M. Lollius, M. f. 
Some writers suppose that this surname was Paul- 
linus, because his granddaughter was called Lollia 
Pan llina, and because we find an M. Lollius Paul- 


11. C. Cassius Longinus, — 12. L. Cassius 15. Q. Cassius 

l*r. n. c. 44. Fercu^sor Longinua, trib. Longinus, trib* 

CuoarU, married Junia pleb. b.c. 44. pleb. B.c. 49. 

Tertia. | I 

I 14. L. Cassius 16. Q. Cassius 

13. C. Cassius Longinus. Longinus. (Longinus) 

b.c. 48. 

17. L. Cassius Longinus, 18. L. Cassius Longinus, 

.Soc. Caul. b. c. 63. Cos. d. 36. 


linus who was consul sutfectus a. d. J>3 ; but this 
is not conclusive evidence, as we know that the 
Romans frequently added cognomens, and changed 
them, in the imperial period. I n no ancient writer 
is Lollius mentioned with any surname. 

Lollius appears to have left two sons, to the 
eldest of whom Horace addressed two of his Epis- 
tles. (Ep. i. 2 and 18). In the latter of these 
epistles Horace speaks of Lollius having served 
against the Cantabri in Spain. One of these 
brothers appears to have obtained the consulship, 
though his name does not occur in the Fasti ; for 
the M. Lollius, the father of Lollia Pauli inn, whom 
Tacitus calls consularis (Ann. xii. 1), must have 
been a son of M. - Lollius, the guardian of C. 
Caesar. 

LO'LLIUS ALCA'MENES. [Alcamenbs.] 

LO'LLIUS BASSUS. [Bassls.] 

LO'LLIUS PAULLI'N US. [Lollius, No. 

*0 

LO'LLIUS U'RBICUS. [Urbicus.] 

LONGA'TIS ( Aoyyuns ), a surname of Athena 
(Lycoph. 520, 1032), which according to Tzetzes 
(ad Lycoph. 1. c.), she derived from her being wor 
shipped in a Boeotian district called Longas, which 
however is unknown. [L. S.j 

LONGI'NUS, AEMI'LIUS, a deserter from 
the first legion, murdered Vocula, at the instigation 
of Classicus, in the great revolt of the Treviri 
against the Romans, a. d. 70; but was shortly 
afterwards pat to death by the soldiers of the six- 
teenth legion. (Tac. Ilid. iv. 59, 62.) 

LONGI'NUS, CA'SSI US, a celebrated plebeian 
family. 

1. Q.Camuur Longinus, tribune of the soldiers 
in the second Panic war, n. c. 252, was sent by 
the consol, C. Aurelias Cotta, to blockade Lipara, 
but with strict orders not to engage in battle. As 
Longinus, however, disobeyed these orders, and 
suffered a severe defeat, be was deprived of his 
command by Cotta. (Zonar. viii. 14.) 

2. Q. Cassius, L. f. Q. n. Longinus, grandson 
of No. 1, was praetor urbanus b.c. 167, in which 

ear he conducted to Alba Perseus, the conquered 
ing of Macedonia. He was consul B. c. 1 64, with 
A. Manlius Torquatus, and died in his year of 
Office. (Liv. xlv. 16, 35, 42 ; Fasti Capitol.) 


19. C. Cassius Longinus, 
the jurist. 

4. L. Cassius, Q. f. L. n. Longinus Ra villa, 
second son of No. 2, received his agnomen of 
Ravilln from his ravi ocu/i. (Festus, #. o. JRavi.) 
He was tribune of the plebs, B.c. 137, and pro- 
posed the second law for voting by ballot ( tabellaria 
lea), the first having been brought forward by 
Ciabinius two years before, b.c. 139. The law of 
Cassius introduced the ballot iff the w Judicium 
Populi,” by which we must understand criminal 
cases tried in the comitia by the whole body of the 
people ; but cases of perduellio were excepted from 
the operation of the law. This law gave great dis- 
satisfaction to the optiraates, as it deprived them 
of much of their influence in the comitia. (Cic. de 
Ia V . jii. 16, l)rut. 25, pro Sejct. 48; Ascon. in 
Corn. p. “8, ed. Orelli.) It is commemorated on 
many coins of the Cassia gens, a specimen of which 
is given below. 



COIN OF L. CASSIUS L0NGINC8. 


Longinus was consul B. c. 127, with L. Corne- 
lius China, and censor b.c. 125, with Cn. Servilins 
Caepio. (Cic. Verr. i. 55.) Their censorship was 
celebrated for its severity, of which an instance is 
related in the condemnation of M. Lepidos Poreina. 
[Lbpibus, No. 10.] Longinus had the character 
of great severity as a judex, whence his tribunal 
was called the tcoptdue neorum ( VaL Max. iii. 7. 
§ 9) ; but he was at the same time looked up to 
as a man of great integrity and justice. It is re- 
lated of him that in all criminal trials he wae Ac- 
customed to ask, before every thing else, with what 
object (cat bmo) a crime had been committed. It 
was in consequence of this reputation for justice 
and severity that he was appointed by the people 
in b.c. 113 to investigate certain cases of incest, 
because the pontiffs were thought to have imprfr 
perly acquitted two of the teats! jriagiiia» Id*#** 
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pad Marcia, while they condemned one, Aemilia. 
Longinus condemned not only Licinia and Marcia, 
but also several other persons ; but the extreme 
severity with which he acted on this occasion was 
generally reprobated by public opinion, [ Licinia, 
, No. 2.1 (Cic. pro S. Rose. 30 ; A scon, in Milon. 
12, p. 46, ed. Orelli; Dion Cas. Er. 92 ; Oros. v. 
15; Liv. Epit. 63; Obsequ. 97; Plut. Quaesf. 
Rom. p. 284, b.) 

Emesti {Claris Cic.) and Orelli ( Onom . Tull.) 
regard the tribune of b. c. 137, who proposed the 
tabellaria lex, as the father of the consul of ». 
127, and of the censor of b. c. 125. It is, however, 
very improbable that a tribune of the plebs should 
be the father of a person who was consul ten years 
afterwards ; and their identity is strongly supported 
by the character which Cicero {Unit. ’Jo) gives of 
the tribune, which is quite in accordance with the 
well-known severity of the judex and the censor. 

5. L. Cassius Q. p. Q. n. Longinus, son of 
No. 3, was praetor b. c. Ill, and was sent to Nu- 
midia to bring Jugurtha to Rome, under promise 
of a safe conduct. Cassius also pledged his own 
word to Jugurtha for his security ; and so high 
was the reputation of Cassius, that the Numidiun 
king valued this as much as the public promise. 
In B. C. 107 he was consul with C. Marius, and 
received as his province Narbonese Gaul, in order 
to oppose the Cimbti and their allies ; but in the 
course of the same year he was defeated and killed 
by the Tigurini in the territory of the Allobroges. 
(Sail. Jug. 32 ; Liv. Epit. 65 ; Oros. v. 15 ; Cues. 
JJ. G. i. 7 ; Tac^GVrm. 37-) 

6. L. Cassius Longinus, described as 1.. f. by 
Asconius (*» Cornel, p. 78, ed. Orelli), son of No. 4, 
was tribune of the plebs b. c. 1 04 ; and being a 
warm opponent of the aristocratical party, lie 
brought forward many laws to diminish their 
power. Among them was one which enacted that 
no one should be a senator whom the people had 
condemned, or who had been deprived of their 
imperium: this law was levelled against his per- 
sonal enemy, Q. Servilius Cacpio, who had been de- 
prived of his imperium on account ol his defeat by 
the Cimbri. (A scon. /. c.) 

7. C. Cassius L. f. Q. n. Longinus, brother of 
No. 6, was consul b. c. 96, with On. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. He is mentioned by Cicero as one 
of those persons who were elected consuls notwith- 
standing their having failed to obtain the aedile- 
ship. (Cic. pro Plane. 21.) 

8. C. Cassius, C. p. C. n. Longinus, of un- 
certain descent. He was chosen in B. c. 17 3 ns 
one of the decemviri for distributing a portion of the 
Ligurian land ; and two years afterwards, b. c. 171, 
was consul with P. Licinius Crassus. He obtained 
as his provinca Italy and Cisalpine Gaul ; but anx- 
*°°s to distinguish himself in the war which had 
®ow commenced against Macedonia, he attempted 
to reach Macedonia by marching through lllyricum ; 
he was obliged, however, to relinquish his design, 
and return to Italy. |n the following year, while 
he was serving as legate in Macedonia under the 
consul A. Hostilius Mancinus, he was accused be- 
fore the senate by ambassadors of the Gallic king, 
Cincibilus, as well as by ambassadors of the Carni, 
htri and Iapydes, who complained that Cassius had 
treated them as enemies in his attempt to penetrate 
fnto Macedonia in the previous year. The senate 
intimated their disapproval of the conduct of Cas- 
*ius, but stated t|pt they could not condemn a man 
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of consular rank unheard, and while he was absent 
on the service of the state. In b. c. 154 Cassius 
was censor with M. Valerius Messalla. (Liv. 
xlii. 4, 28, 32, xliii. 1, 5; Oros. iv. 20; Plin. H. 
N. vii. 3. s. 4 ; Cic. pro Dorn. 50, 53 ; Plin. H. JV. 
xvii. 25. s. 38.) A theatre, which these censors 
had contracted to have built, was pulled down by 
order of the senate, at the suggestion of P. Scipio 
Nasica, as useless and injurious to public morals. 
(Liv. Epit. 48 ; Veil. Pat. i. 15 ; Val. Max. ii. 4. 
§ 2 ; Oros. iv, 21 ; Augustin, de Civ. Dei, i. 31 ; 
Appian, B. C. 1, 28, who erroneously calls Cassius 
Lucius , and places the event at too late a period.) 
Cassius accused M. Cato in his extreme old age: 
the speech of the latter, which he delivered in his 
defence, was extant in the time of Gellius. (Gell. 
x. 14; comp. Liv. xxxix. 40 ; Val. Max. viii. 7. 
§ 1 ; Plut. Cat. 15 ; Meyer, Orat. Horn. Frag. 
p. Ill, 2d. ed.) 

9. C. Cassius, C. f. C. n. Longinus, son of 
No. 8, was consul b. c. 124, with C. Sextius Cal- 
vinus. (Fast. Sic. ; Cassiod. ; Veil. Pat. i. 15.) 
Kutropius (iv. 22) says that the colleague of Lon- 
ginus was C. Domitius Calvinus, and that he car- 
ried on war with him against Bituitus ; but both 
statements are erroneous. [Bituitus.] Obse- 
quens (c. 91) calls the other consul Sextilius. 

10. C. Cassius Longinus Varus, of uncertain 
descent, was consul n. c. 73, with M. Terentius 
Varro Lucullus. In order to quiet the people, the 
consuls of this year brought forward a law {lex 
Terevtiu Cassia) by which corn was to be pur- 
chased and then sold in Rome at a small price. 
(Cic. I 'err. i. 23, iii. 41.) In the following year 
Longinus commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine 
Gaul, and was defeated by Spartacus near Mutina, 
but was not killed in the battle, as Orosius states. 
(Liv. Epit. 96; Flor. iii. 20; Plut. Crass. 9; 
Oros. v. 24.) In b. c. 66 he supported the Mani- 
lian law for giving the command of the Mithridatic 
war to Pompey. (Cic. pro Ixg. Man. 23.) He must 
have lived to a very advanced age : the consular 
Varus, who was proscribed and killed at Min- 
turnae in n. c. 43, can have been no other than the 
subject of this article, as we find no other consul 
with this surname from b. c. 73. (Appian, A C. 
iv. 28.) 

11. C. Cassius Longinus, the murderer of 
Julius Caesar, is sometimes represented as the son 
of the preceding [No. 10], but this is quite uncer- 
tain. He first appears in history as the quaestor 
of Crassus in his unfortunate campaign against the 
Parthians in b. c. 53, in which he greatly distin- 
guished himself by his prudence and military skill ; 
and if his advice had been followed by Crassas, 
the result of the campaign would probably have 
been very different. Indeed at first he attempted 
to dissuade Crassus from invading the country of 
the Parthians at all, and recommended him to take 
up a strong position on tho Euphrates. In the 
fatal battle of Carrhae Cassius commanded one of 
the wings of the Roman army, and recommended the 
Roman general to extend his line, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from attacking them on their dank, 
and likewise to distribute cavalry on the wings ; bat 
here again his advice was not followed. After the 
defeat of the Roman army, Cassius and the legate, 
Octavius, conducted the remnants of it heck to 
Carrhae, as Crassus had entirely lost all presence 
of mind, and was incapable of giving any orders* 
So highly was Cassius thought of by the Roman 
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soldiers, that they offered him in Carrhae the 
supreme command of the army ; but this he de- 
clined, although Crassus, in his despondency, was 
quite willing to resign it. In the ..retreat from 
Carrhae, which they were soon afterwards obliged 
to make, Crassus was misled by the guides, and 
killed [Crassus, p. 878]; but Cassius, suspect- 
ing treachery, returned to Carrhae, and thence 
made his escape to Syria with 500 horsemen by 
another way. After crossing the Euphrates, he 
collected the remains of the Roman army, and 
made preparations to defend the province against 
the Part Ilians. The enemy did not cross the river 
till the following year, B. c. 52, and then only with 
a small force, which was easily driven back by 
Cassius, upon whom the government of the pro- 
vince had devolved as proquaestor, as no successor 
to Croesus had yet been appointed. Next year, 
B. c. 51, the Parthiaus again crossed the river, with 
a much larger army, under the command of Osaces 
and Pacorus, the son of Orodes, the Parthian king. 
As M. Bibulus, who had been appointed proconsul 
of Syria, had not yet arrived, the conduct of the 
war again devolved upon Cassius. He thought it 
more prudent to retire at first before the Parthiaus, 
and threw himself into the strongly fortified city 
of Antioch ; and when the barbarians withdrew 
finding it impossible to take the place, he followed 
them, and gained, in September, a brilliant victory 
over them. Osaces died a few days after of the 
wounds which he had received in the battle, and 
the remains of the army fled in confusion across 
the Euphrates. Cicero, who commanded in the 
neighbouring province of Cilicia, was now delivered 
from the great fear he had entertained of being 
obliged to meet the Parthians himself, and accord- 
ingly wrote to ’Cassius to congratulate him on his 
success (ad Farn. xv. 14. $ 3), but notwithstand- 
ing this attempted, in every possible way, to rob 
him of the honour of the victory. (Ad Fain. iii. 8, 
viii. 10, ad Att. v. 21.) On the arrival of Ilibulus, 
Cassius returned to Italy. He expected to be ac- 
cused of extortion ; and he was generally sup- 
posed, and apparently with justice, to have fleeced 
the provincials unmercifully. But the breaking 
out of the civil war, almost immediately after- 
wards, saved him from the accusation which he 
dreaded. 

In M. c. 49 Cassius was tribune of the plebs. 
He was a supporter of the aristocratical party, and, 
with the rest of the leaders of that party, left 
Rome in the month of January. He crossed over 
to Greece with Pompey in the month of March, 
and subsequently received the command of the 
Syrian, Phoenician, and Cilician ships. With 
these he went to Sicily in the following year, n. c. 
48, where he burnt off Messana thirty-five ships, 
commanded by the Caesarian, M. Pomponius, and 
subsequently five ships belonging to the squadron 
of Sulpicius and Libo. After that he made many 
descents upon the coasts of Sicily and Italy, till 
the news of the battle of Pharsalia obliged him to 
put a sfop to his devastations. 

Cassius sailed to the Hellespont, with the hope 
of inducing Phamaces to join him against Caesar ; 
but in that sea he accidentally fell in with Caesar, 
and although he had a much larger force, he was so 
much astonished and alarmed at meeting with the 
conqueror, that he did not attempt to make any re- 
sistance, but surrendered himself unconditionally 
Into his power. Caesar not only forgave him, but 
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made him soon afterwards one of his legates. 
Whether Cassius took part in the Alexandrian was, 
is unknown ; but he appears to have been engaged 
in that against Pharnaces. In b. c. 46 he re* 
mained in Rome, as he did not wish to accompany 
Caesar to Africa in order to fight against his former 
friends, and he was busily engaged during this time 
in studying along with Cicero. In the following 
year, u. c. 45, he retired from Home to Brundisium, 
waiting to hear the*resultof the struggle in Spain, 
and intending to return to Rome on the first news 
of the victory of the dictator. During this time 
he and Cicero kept tip a diligent correspondence 
with one another. (Cie. ad Fam. 17 — 18 ; comp. 
ad Att. xiii. 22.) 

In n. c. 44 Cassius was praetor peregrinus, and 
was to receive the province of Syria next year. 
But although his life had been spared, and he was 
thus raised to honours by Caesar, yet he was the 
author of the conspiracy against the di<£tor's life. 
He was said to have been deeply aggrieved, because 
M. Brutus, although his junior, had been appointed 
by Caesar as city praetor, in preference to himself ; 
hut this slight only exasperated the feelings he had 
previously entertained. He had never ceased to 
be Caesar's enemy, and Caesar seems to have looked 
upon him with more mistrust than upon most of his 
former foes (comp. Plut. Coes. 82 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
56). One thing, however, is clear, that it was 
mere personal hatred and ambition which urged on 
Cassius to take away the dictator's life ; and that 
a love of country and of liberty was a sheer pretext. 
His great object was to gain over M. Brutus, the 
dictator's favourite, and when this was done, every- 
thing else was easily arranged. In the bloody 
tragedy of the 15th of March, Cassius took a dis- 
tinguished part. When the conspirators pressed 
round Caesar, and one of them hesitated to strike, 
Cassius called out “ Strike, though it be through 
me," and he himself is 6aid to have wounded 
Caesar in the fiice. 

After the murder the conspirators fled to the 
Capitol ; hut they were bitterly disappointed in 
finding that the supreme power fell into the hands 
of Antony, who was supported by the army of 
Lepidus, which was in the neighbourhood of the 
city. [Lkiuduh, p. 787.] A hollow agreement 
was patched up between Antony and the conspi- 
rators, in consequence of which the latter left the 
Capitol ; but the riots which broke out at Caesar's 
funeral showed the conspirators that even tbeir 
lives were not safe in Rome. Many of them im- 
mediately quitted the city, but Cassius and Brutus 
remained behind, till the attempts of the Pseudo- 
Marius, who was executed by Marius, hastened 
their departure in the middle of April. They did 
not, however, go far, but flattering themselves with 
the hope that there might be some change in their 
favour, they remained for the next foul months in 
Latiurn and Campania. As praetors, they ought of 
course to have continued in Rome ; and the senate, 
anxious to make it nppea£that they had not fled 
from the city, passed a decree on the 5th of June, 
by which they were commissioned to purchase 
corn in Sicily and Asia. But Cassius looked upon 
this as an insult in the guise of a favour. About 
the same time he and Brutus received Cyrene and 
Crete as praetorian provinces, but this was apoof 
compensation for the provinces of Syria and Mace- 
donia, the former of which Caesar bad promised to 
Cassius and the latter to Bnggp, but which had 
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ndw been assigned to Dolabella and Antony re- 
spectively. Resolving to make a final effort to 
regain the popular favour, Brutus celebrated the 
Ludi Apollinarcs with extraordinary splendour in 
the month of July ; but as this was not followed 
by the expected results, they resolved to leave Italy. 
They accordingly published a decree, in which they 
resigned their office as praetors, and declared that 
they would for the future live in banishment, in 
order to preserve the harmony of the state. This, 
however, was only done to excite odium against 
Antony. Instead of going to the provinces which 
had been assigned to them by the senate, Brutus 
went into Macedonia, and Cassius hastened to take 
possession of Syria before Dolabella could arrive 
there. In Asia Cassius received the support of 
the proconsul L. Trebonius, and of the quaestor P. 
Lentulus Spinther, who supplied him with money. 
On his arrival in Syria, where his former victories 
over the fvrthians had gained him a great reputa- 
tion, Cassius soon collected a considerable army. 
He was joined by the troops of Caecilius Bassus, 
the Pompeian, as well as by those of the Caesarian 
generals, who had for some years been carrying on 
war against one another. [Bassus, Caecji.ius.] 
His army was still further strengthened by the 
addition of four legions, commanded by A. Allienus, 
the legate of Dolabella, and which went over to 
Cassius in Judea, at the beginning of b. c. 43. 
Cassius was now prepared to meet Dolabella ; he 
was at the head of twelve legions, besides the 
troops which he had brought with him into Sy- 
ria. The senate, meantime, who had come to an 
open rupture with Antony, confirmed Cassius in 
his province, and entrusted to him the conduct of 
the war against Dolabella. The latter, after he 
had killed Trebonius in Smyrna, entered Syria in 
the month of April. After an unsuccessful attack 
upon Antioch, he obtained possession of Laodiccin, 
where he maintained himself for a short time ; but 
the town was soon afterwards betrayed to Cassius, 
and Dolabella, to avoid falling into the hands of his 
enemies, ordered one of his soldiers to put him to 
death. The inhabitants of Laodiceia, as well as 
those of Tarsus, which had also submitted to Dola- 
bella, were obliged to purchase their pardon by 
large contributions. 

Cassius now proposed to march against Cleopatra 
in Egypt ; but Brutus summoned him to his 
assistance, in consequence of the formation of the 
celebrated triumvirate, in the month of October, 
by Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus. After appoint- 
ing bis brother's son, L. Cassius Longinus, governor 
of Syria, and leaving him one legion, he set out 
with the rest of his forces to join Brutus. They 
met at Smyrna, and there concerted measures for 
the prosecution of the war. Brutus was anxious 
to proceed at once into Macedonia, but Cassius was 
nf opinion that they should first put down all the 
friends of the triumvirs in Asia, and not proceed 
further till they had increased their army and fleet, 
and .obtained further reiources by plundering the 
provinces. The latter plan was resolved upon, and 
Rhodes, which had assisted Dolabella, was first 
destined to feel the vcngeanco of Cassius. After 
conquering the Rhodians in a sea-fight, ho obtained 
possession of their city by trcacher}', executed 
fifty of the lending inhabitants, and plundered 
them so unmercifully that the booty was said to 
amount to 8600 talents. This immense sum only 
whetted still moMaihe appetite of Cassius, and 
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accordingly, on his return to Asia, he imposed upon 
the province a ten years’ tribute, which was to be 
raised immediately. Meanwhile, the colleague of 
Cassius, M. Brutus, was employed in the same way 
in robbing the towns of Lycia ; and the liberators 
of the Roman world made it pay very dearly for 
its freedom. 

At the beginning of the following year, b. c. 42, 
Brutus and Cassius met again at Sardis, where 
their armies greeted them with the title of impe- 
rii tors. Here they had some serious differences, 
and were nearly coming to an open rupture ; but 
the common danger to which they were exposed 
produced a reconciliation between them. They 
crossed over the Hellespont, marched through 
Thrace, and finally took up their position near 
Philippi in Macedonia. Here Antony also soon 
appeared with his army, and Octavian followed ten 
days afterwards. Brutus and Cassius, whose 
position was far more favourable than that of the 
enemy, resolved to avoid a battle, and to subdue 
them by hunger. But this plan was fntBirated by 
the bold manoeuvres of Antony, who forced them 
into a general engagement. The left wing, com- 
manded by Brutus, conquered Octavian ’s forces, 
and took his camp ; but Antony, who commanded 
the other wing, defeated Cassius and obtained pos- 
session of his camp. Cassius himself, supposing all 
was lost, and ignorant of the success of Brutus, 
commanded his freedman Pindarus to put an end 
to his life. Brutus mourned over his companion, 
calling him the last of the Romans, and caused 
him to be buried in Thasos. 

Cassius was married to JuniaTertia orTertulla, 
half-sister of his confederate, M. Brutus : she sur- 
vived him upwards of sixty years, and did not die 
till the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 22. [Junia, No. 3. ] 
Only one of his children is mentioned [See No. 13], 
and we do not know whether he had any more. 

Cassius was a man of literary tastes and habits. 
He received instruction in the Greek language and 
literature from Archclnus of Rhodes, and he both 
wrote and spoke Greek with facility. He was a 
follower of the Epicurean philosophy ; but was ab- 
stemious and simple in his mode of life. His 
abilities were considerable ; and though he would 
certainly have been incapable, like Caesar or Au- 
gustus, of governing the Roman world, yet he ex- 
celled the rest of the conspirators in prudence, reso- 
lution, and power of ruling. His campaigns against 
the Parthians had early gained for him a military 
reputation, and he was always respected and 
cheerfully obeyed by his soldiers. But with all 
this he had a mean soul. He was a lover of money, 
and a lover of self of the worst kind. In his first 
government of Syria he was notorious for his ra- 
pacity ; and when a second time in Asia, he availed 
himself of the pretext of liberating his country, itv 
order to increase his private fortune by plundering 
the provincials. It was his high estimate of 
himself, his envy of Caesar's position, and mor- 
tification at becoming an inferior and a subject, 
which led him to become a murderer of the greatest 
man that Rome ever produced. (Cicero, in the 
passages collected in Orefli’s Onomast. Tull, vol ii. 
i. 134, &c.; Plut. Crass. 18, 20, 22, 24, 27, Brut. • 
59 — 44 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 88, iv. 114 ; Dion Cass, 
ib. xl. — xlvii. All the authorities are collected 
a Drumann, Gesoh. Roms, vol. ii. pp. 117—152.) 

12. L. Cassius Longinus, brother of Now 11, 
assisted M. Laterensis in accusing Cn. Plancius, to’ 
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b. c. 54 [Latsrbnsis], and the speech which he 
delivered on that occasion is replied to by Cicero at 
considerable length. (Cic. pro Plane. 24, &c.) He 
is again mentioned in b. c. 52 as the accuser of M. 
Saufeius. (Ascon. in Mil. p. 54, ed. Orelli.) On 
the breaking out of the civil war he joined the 
party of Caesar, while his brother espoused that of 
Pompey. He is mentioned as one of Caesar’s le- 
gates in Greece in b. c. 48, and was sent by him 
into Thessaly, in order to keep a watch upon the 
movements of Metellus Scipio. Before the battle 
of Pharsalia he was despatched by Caesar with 
Fuflus Calenus into Southern Greece [Calenus.] 
Some ancient writers (Suet. Cars. 63 ; Dion Cass, 
xlii. 6) confound him with his brother, and erro- 
neously state that it was Lucius , and not Cuius , 
who fell in with Caesar in the Hellespont after the 
battle of Pharsalia. (See above, p. 800, b.] 

In B. c. 44 L. Cassius was tribune of the plebs, 
but was not one of the conspirators against Caesar's 
life. He is mentioned by Cicero as present at the 
Ludi Apoltinares, which Brutus exhibited in the 
month of July, in order to conciliate the people 
[see above, p. 801, a.], and is said to have been re- 
ceived with applause as the brother of Caius. He 
subsequently espoused the side of Oetavian, in op- 
position to Antony ; and consequently, when the 
latter assembled the senate in the capitol on the 
28th of November, in order to declare Oetavian an 
enemy of the state, he forbade Cassius and two of 
bis colleagues to approach the capitol, lest they 
should put their veto upon the decree of the senate. 
[Comp. Ti. Canutius.] In March, B. c. 48, L. 
Cassius, in conjunction with his mother and Ser- 
vilia, the mother-in-law of his brother Caius, at- 
tempted to pjpvent the latter from obtaining the 
conduct of the war against Dolabeila, because the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa laid claims to it. On 
the reconciliation of Oetavian and Antony in the 
latter end of this year, Lucius, who dreaded the 
anger of the latter, fled to Asia ; but after the 
battle of Philippi he was pardoned by Antony at 
Ephesus, in B. c. 41. (Caes. B. C. iii. 34, &c., 55; 
Dion Cass. xli. 51 ; Cic. ud Alt. xiv. 2, ud Pam. 
xii. 2, 7, Philipp, iii. 9 ; Appian, B. C. v. 7.) 

13. C. Cassius Longinus, the son of the mur- 
derer of Caesar [No. 1 1 ], to whom his father gave 
the toga virilison the 15th of March, n. u. 44. just 
before the assassination of the dictator. ( Piqt. 
Brut, i 4.) 

14. L. Cassius Longinus, son of No. 12, was 
left by his uncle C. Cassius [No. 11] as governor 
of Syria, in B.C. 43, when the latter departed from 
the province in order to unite his forces with those 
of M. Bratus. He subsequently joined his uncle, 
and fell in the battle of Philippi in the following 
year. (Appian, B. C. iv. 63, 135.) 

. 15. Q. Cassius Longinus, is called by Cicero 
(ad AIL r. 21) the trater of C. Cassius [No. 1 1 J, 
by which he probably means the first cousin rather 
than the brother of Caius, more especially as both 
Quintus and Caius were tribunes of the plebs in 
the same year. The public life of Quintus com- 
menced and ended in Spain. In b. e. 54 he went 
as the quaestor of Pompey into that country, and 
availed himself of tbe absence of the triumvir to 
Accumulate vast treasures in Further Spain. His 
conduct was so rapacious and cruel, that a plot 
waa formed to take away his life. In b. c. 49 he 
mu tribune of the plebs, and, in conjunction with 
1M» colleague M. Antony, warmly opposed the 
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measures ‘ of the aristocracy. They put their veto 
upon the decrees of the senate, and when thejr 
were driven out of tbe senate-house by the consuls 
on the 6th of January, they left Rome, and fled to 
Caesar's camp. Caesar’s victorious advance through 
Italy soon restored them to the city, and it was 
they who summoned the senate to receive the con- 
queror. Upon Caesar's setting out for Spain in 
the course of this year, in order to oppose Afranius 
and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, he took Cas- 
sius with him ; and after the defeat of the Pom- 
peians, when he departed from the province, he left 
Cassius governor of Further Spain. Hated by the 
inhabitants, on account of his former exactions, and 
anxious to accumulate still further treasures, he 
was obliged to rely entirely upon the support of 
his soldiers, whose favour he courted by presents 
and indulgences of every kind. Meantime, he 
received orders from Caesar to pass ove^o Africa, 
in order to prosecute the war against Jtml, king of 
Numidia, who had espoused the side of Pompey ; 
orders which delighted him much, as Africa afforded 
a line field for plunder. Accordingly, in B. c. 48, 
he collected his army at Corduba ; but while he 
was thus employed, a conspiracy broke out which 
had been formed against him by the provincials, 
and in which many of his troops joined. He was 
openly attacked in the market-place of Corduba, 
and received many wounds : the conspirators, 
thinking that he was killed, chose L. I>ateronsis as 
his successor. [ Latkke.wsis, No. 2.] Cassius, 
however, escaped with his life, succeeded in put- 
ting down the insurrection, and executed Lateren- 
sis and all the other conspirators who were unable 
to purchase their lives. The province was treated 
with greater severity than ever. Shortly after- 
wards two legions, which had formerly served 
under Varro, the legate of Pompey, and which were 
marching to Calpe to be shipped for Africa, openly 
declared against Cassius, and elected one T. Tori us 
as their commander. The inhabitants of Corduba 
also rose in insurrection, and the quaestor, M. 
Marcellus Aeseminus, who had been sent by 
Cassius to quiet the town, placed himself at their 
head. Cassius immediately sent to Bogud, king 
of Mauritania, and to M. Lepidu-, who commanded 
in Nearer Gaul, for succours ; and till these should 
arrive, he took up a strong position on a hill, about 
4000 paces front Corduba, from which it was se- 
parated by the river Baetis (Guadalquivcr). From 
this position, however, he was obliged to retire, 
and take refuge in the town of Ulia, which Mar- 
cellus proceeded to enclose by lines of circumval- 
lation. But before these were completed Bogud 
came to his assistance, and shortly afterwords 
Lepidus appeared with a numerous force. The 
latter called upon Marcellus and Cassius to lay 
aside hostilities ; Marcellus immediately obeyed, 
and joined Lepidus, but Cassius hesitated to place 
himself in his power, and asked for A free de- 
parture. This was granted to him ; and as ho 
heard about the same time that bis successor, C. 
Trebonius, had arrived in tbe province, he hastened 
to place his troops in winter-quarters (B.C. 47), 
and to escape from tin? province with his treasures. 
He embarked at Malaco, but his ship sank, and he 
was lost, at the month of the Iberas. (Cic. ad Att* 
v. 20, 21, vi. 6, 8, vii. 3, 18, ad Pam. *vL 11} Caes. 
B. C. i. 2, ii. 19, 21 i Hirt. B. Ate* 48—64; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 33, 43 ; Dion Cans* *lu.M* $4* 
alii. 15, 16, xliiL 29 ; Liv. EwtL 11 L) 
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16. Q. Cassius (Longinus) is mentioned with- 
out any cognomen ; but as he is said to have been 
a legate of Q. Cassius Longinus [No. 15] in Spain 
in B. c. • 48, he was probably a son of the latter. 
He seems to be the same as the Q. Cassius to whom 
Antony gave Spain in b. c. 44. (llirt. B. Alex. 
52, 57 ; Cic. Philipp, iii. 10.) 

17. L. Cassius Longinus, of unknown descent, 
probably the same as the L. Cassius whom Cicero 
names among the judges of Cluentius (pro C/uent. 
88), was, along with Cicero, one of the competitors 
for the consulship for the year ». c. 63. At the 
time he was considered to be rather deficient in 
abilities than to have any evil intentions ; but a 
few months afterwards he was found to be one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, and the proposer of the 
most dreadful measures. lie undertook to set the 
city on fire ; and he also carried on the negotiation 
with the^mbassadors of the Allobroges, but was 
prudent OTOugh not to give them any written ^do- 
cument under his seal, ns the others had done. He 
left Rome before the ambassadors, and according^ 
escaped the fate of his comrades. He was con- 
demned to death in his absence, but whether he 
was apprehended and executed afterwards we do 
not know. (Ascon. in Top. Cand. p. 82, ed.Orelli; 
Appian, B.C. ii. 4; Sail. Car. 17, 44, 50 ; Cic. 
Cat. iii. 4, 6, 7, pro Sail. 13, 10.) 

18. L. Cassius Longinus, consul, a. d. 30, 
was married by Tiberius to Drusilln. the daughter 
of Gennnnicus ; but her brother Caligula soon after- 
wards carried her away from her hits! ami’s house, 
and openly lived with her as if she were his wife. 
[Drukilla, No. 2.] (Tac. Ann. vi. 15, 45 ; Suet. 
Cal. 24.) Cassius was proconsul in Asia in a. r>. 
40, and was commanded by Ctdigula to be brought 
in chains to Rome, because an oracle had warned 
the emperor to beware of a Cassius. Caligula 
thought that the oracle must have had reference to 
Cassius Longinus, because he was -descended from 
the great republican family, whereas it really meant 
Cassius Chaerea. JCiiakuea] (Suet. Cat. & 7: 
Dion Cass. lix. 29, who erroneously calls him 
Cains, confounding him with No. 18.) 

18. C. Cassius Longinus, the celebrated jurist, 
was governor of Syria, a. n. 50, in the reign of 
Claudius, and conducted to the Euphrates Meher- 
dates, whom the Parthians had desired to have as 
their king. Though there was no war at that time, 
Cassius endeavoured, by introducing stricter disci- 
pline into the army and keeping the troops well 
trained, to maintain the high reputation which his 
family enjoyed in the province. [S'ee above. No. 
11.] On his return to Rome he was regarded as 
one of the leading men in the state, and possessed 
great influence both by the integrity of his charac- 
ter and his ample fortune. On these accounts he 
became an object of suspicion to the emperor Nero, 
who imputed to him as a crime that, among his 
ancestral images, he had a statue of Cassius, the 
murderer of Caesar, and accordingly required the 
senate to pronounce a sentence of banishment 
against him, a. n. 66. This order wns, of course, 
obeyed, and Cassius was removed to the island of 
Sardinia, but was recalled from banishment by 
Vespasian. At the timo of his banishment he is 
®ftid by Suetonius to have been blind. The mother 

Cassius was a daughter of Tbbero, the jurist 
[Tubrro], and she was a granddaughter of the 
jurist Serv. Sulpicius. (Tac. Ann. xii. 11,12, xiii. 
41* 48, xiv. 48, xtk 52, xvi. 7, 8, 22 ; Suet AVr. 
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37 ; Plin. Ep. vii. 24 j Pompon, de Orig . Juris. 
in Dig. 1. tit. 2. § 47.) 

Considerable controversy has arisen from Pom- 
ponius ( l . c.) stating that C. Cassius Longinus was 
consul in a. d. 30, whereas other authorities make 
L. Cassius Longinus [No. 19] consul in that year. 
Hence, some writers suppose that C. Cassius and 
L. Cassius were the same person, while others 
maintain that they were both jurists, and that 
Pomponius has confounded them. Others, again, 
think that L. Cassius was consul suffectus in the 
same year that C. Cassius was consul. It is, how- 
ever, more probable that Pomponius has made a 
mistake. (See Reimarus, ad Dion. Cass. lix. 29.) 

C. Cassius wrote ten books on the civil law (Li- 
bri Juris Civilis ), and Commentaries on Vitellius 
and Urseius Ferox, which are quoted in the Digest. 
Cassius was a follower of the school of Musurius 
Sabinas and Atcius Capito ; and as he reduced 
their principles to a more scientific form, the adhe- 
rents of this school received afterwards the name of 
Cassiani. The characteristics of this school are 
given at length under C vpito, p. 601. (Compare 
Stcenwinkel, Dissert, do C. Cussio Loiujino JCto. 
Lugd. Bat. 1778.) 

LONGl'NUS, COHNF/LIUS, the author of 
two epigrams in the Greek Anthology, one of which 
is imitated from the thirteenth epigram of Leonidas 
of Tarentum (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 200 ; Jacobs, 
A nth. draco, vol. ii. p. 134). Nothing is known 
of him, except his name, and even that is doubtful. 
His first epigram, which, in the Planudean Antho- 
j logy, bears the name as above given, is entitled in 
; the Vatican MS. KopvpXlov Adyyov ; the second is 
j entitled in the Planudean KopvpKlov simply, and 
is not found in the Vatican. (Jacobs, Anth. Grace. 
vol. xiii. p. 912.) { P. S-] 

LONGl'NUS, DIONY'SIUS CA'SSlUS 

| (Ae ouvartos Kda<rtos Aoj-yiros), a very distinguished 
! Greek philosopher of the third century of our era. 
i His original name seems to have been Dionysius ; 

! but. eit her because he entered into the relation of 
client to some Cassius Longinus, or because his 
ancestors had received the Roman franchise, 
through the influence of some Cassius Longinus, he 
j bore the name of Dionysius Longinus, Cassius 
Longinus, or in the complete form given at the 
head of this article, lie was born about a. d. 213, 
and was killed in a. d. 273, at the ago of sixty. 
His native place is uncertain ; some say that he 
was horn at Palmyra, and others call him a Syrian 
or n native of Emesa. The belief that he was of 
Syrian origin is only an inference from the fact that 
his mother was a Syrian woman, and from an ob- 
scure passage in Vopiscus ( Anrelian . 30), from 
which it may be inferred that lie was conversant 
with the Syriac language. But it is clear that 
these circumstances prove nothing, for he may have 
learned the Syriac language cither from his mother 
or during his subsequent residence at Palmyra. 
There is more ground for believing that Longinus 
was bom at Athens, for Suidas (s. t>. Qp6vrotv) 
states that Phronto of Emesa, the uncle of Lon- 
ginus, taught rhetoric at Athens, and on his death 
in that place left behind him Longinus, the son of 
his sister. It would seem that this Phronto took 
especial care of the education of his nephew, ailt 
on his death-bed he instituted him as his heir. In 
the preface to his work ir epl tMouj, which is pre- 
served in Porphyrius’6 life of Plotinus (p. 127)* 
Longinus himself relates that from his early age he 
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made many journeys with his parents, that he 
visited many countries, and became acquainted 
with all the men who at the time enjoyed a great 
reputation as philosophers, and among whom the 
most illustrious are Ammon ins Saeeas, Origen, 
Plotinus, and Amelius. Of the first two Longinus 
■was a pupil for a long time, though they did not 
succeed in inspiring him with any love for that kind 
of speculative philosophy of which they were the 
founders. Longinus in his study of philosophy 
went to the fountain-head itself, and made himself 
thoroughly familiar with the works*of Plato ; and 
that he was a genuine Platonist is evident from the 
character of his works, or rather, fragments still ex- 
tant, as well ns from the commentaries he wrote on 
several of Plato's dialogues ; and the few fragments 
of these commentaries which have come down to us, 
show that he had a clear and sound head, and was 
free from the allegorical fancies in which his con- 
temporaries discovered the great wisdom of the an- 
cients. His commentaries not only explained the 
subject-matter discussed by Plato, but also his style 
and diction. This circumstance drew upon him the 
contempt and ridicule of such men as Plotinus, 
who called him a philologer, and would not admit 
his claims to be a philosopher. (Porphyr. Vit Plot. 
p. 116 ; Proclus, cul P/at. Tim. p. -7.) 

After Longinus had derived all the advantages 
he could from Ammonius at Alexandria, and the 
other philosophers whom he met in his travels, he 
returned to Athens, where he had been bom and 
bred. He there devoted himself with so much 
zeal to the instruction of his numerous pupils, that 
he had scarcely any time left for the composition of 
any literary production. The most distinguished 
among his pupils was Porphyrius, whose original 
name was Malchus, which Longinus changed into 
Porphyrius, i. e. the king, or the man clad in 
pnrple. At Athens he seems to have lectured on 
philosophy fcnd criticism, as well as on rhetoric and 
grammar (Eunap. Porphyr. init. ; Porphyr. l it. 
Plot. p. 131 ; Vopisc. Aurelian. 30; Suid. s. r. 
Aoyyivos), and the extent of his information was 
so great, that Kunapius calls him “ a living library ” 
and “a walking museum but his knowledge 
was not a dead encumbrance to his mind, for the 
power for which he was most celebrated was his 
critical skill ( Phot. Bihl. Cod. ‘259 ; Sopat. Prolcy. 
in Aristid. p. 3 ; Suid. s. w. Tlop<frvpios y Aoyylyos), 
and this was indeed so great, that the expression 
Karoi Aoyyivov Kplvtiv became sjuionymous with 
M to judge correctly.” ( Hierony m. Epist. 95 ; Theo- 
phylact. Efrist. 17.) 

After having spent a considerable part of his 
life at Athens, and composed the best of his works, 
he went to the East, either for the purpose of 
seeing his friends at Emesa or to settle some of his 
family affairs. It seems to have been on that oc- 
casion that he became known to queen Zenobia of 
Palmyra, who, being a Woman of great talent, and 
fond of the arts and literature, made him her teacher 
of Greek literature. As Longinus had no extensive 
library at his command at Palmyra, he was obliged 
almost entirely to abandon his literary pursuits, 
but another sphere of action was soon opened to 
him there j for when king Odenathus had died, 
«nd Zenobia had undertaken the government of her 
empire, she availed herself most extensively of the 
advices of Longinus, and it was he who, being an 
ardent lover of liberty, advised and encouraged her 
to shake off the Homan yoke, and assert her dig- 
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nity as an independent sovereign. In consequence 
of this, Zenobia wrote a spirited letter to this 
Roman emperor Aurelian. ( V opiac. A urelian. 27.) 
In a. n. 273, when Aurelian took and destroyed 
Palmyra, Longinus had to pay with his life for the 
advice which he had given to Zenobia. (Vopisc. 
Aurelian. 30; Suid. s. v. Aoyytvot.) This cata- 
strophe must have been the more painful to Lon- 
ginus, since the queen, after having fallen into the 
hands of the Homans, asserted her own innocence, 
and threw all the blame upon her advisers, and 
more especially upon Longinus. But he bore his 
execution with a firmness and cheerfulness worthy 
of .a Socrates. (Zosimus, i. 56.) 

Longinus was unquestionably by far the greatest 
philosopher of the age, and stands forth so distinct 
and solitary in that age of mystic and fanciful 
quibblers, that it is impossible not to recognise in 
him a man of excellent sense, sound an<Lindepend- 
ent judgment, and extensive knowledge. He had 
thoroughly imbibed the spirit of Plato and Demos- 
thenes, from whom he derived not only that intel- 
lectual culture which distinguished him above all 
others, but also an ardent love of liberty, and a 
great frankness both in expressing his own opinions 
and exposing the faults and errors of others. 
(Porphyr. Vit. Plot. p. 126.) His work II tpi S\povs t 
a great part of which is still extant, surpasses in 
oratorical power every thing that was ever written 
after the time of the Greek orators, and he, like 
Cicero among the Romans, is the only Greek who 
not onlv knew how to teach rhetoric, hut was able 
by his own example to show what true oratory is. 
Besides the Greek and Syriac languages, he was 
also familiar with the Latin, as we must conclude 
from his comparison of Cicero with Demosthenes 
(Tlepl vif/. § 12 ; comp. Suid. s. r. Aiuvodpios ; 
Tzetz. Posthom. p. 75.) In his private life 'he 
seems to have been a man of a very amiable dis- 
position ; for although his pupil Porphyrius left 
him, declaring that he would seek a better phi- 
losophy in the school of Plotinus, still Longinus 
did not show him any ill-will on that account, but 
continued to treat him as a friend, and invited him 
to come to Palmyra. ( Porphyr. Vit. Plot pp. 120, 
124, 131.) He was, and remained throughout his 
life, a pagan, though he was by no means hostile 
either to Judaism or Christianity. 

Notwithstanding his manifold avocations, Lon- 
ginus composed a great number of works, which 
appear to have been held in the highest estimation, 
but nearly all of which have unfortunately perished. 
All that has come down to us consists of a con- 
siderable part of his work n«/>l tf^ous, or De $uh- 
limitate , and a number of fragments, which have 
been preserved as quotations in the works of con- 
temporary and later writers. There is scarcely any 
work in the range of ancient literature which, in- 
dependent of its excellence of style, contains so 
many exquisite remarks upon oratory, poetry, and 
good taste in general. It is addressed to one Pos- 
tumius Terentianus, but contains many lacunae, 
which cannot be filled up, since all the MSS. extant 
are only copies of the one which is preserved at 
Paris. The following is a list of his lost works 

1. Of <pi\6\oyoi) a very extensive work, since 
a 21st book of it is quoted. It seems to 'have 
contained information and critical remarks upon a 
variety of subjects. (Auctor, Vit Apollon. Jnhod.f 
Ruhnken, Ditscrlatio Philol. De Fit et Script Dong. 
p. 28, See.) * 
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2. Tie pi rov Hard MeiSlov, i. e. on the oration 
ftf Demosthenes against Meidias. (Suid. s. v. 
Aoyyivos ; comp. Phot. DM. Cod. 2 65.) 

3. 'Anopijfiara ‘Oj uijputa. (Suid. 1. c. ; comp. 

Eustath. ad Horn. 11. pp. 67, 106.) 

4. Et <pik4<ro<pos "Opripos. (Suid. I. c.) 

5. TlpoSKrtfiara 'O jurfpou kclI Avaei s, in two 
books. (Suid. 1. c.) 

6. Tlva irapd rds laroplas oi ypap/xariKol cJs 
laropiKi 1 i£yyovvrat. (Suid. U c.) 

7. IT epl t dSv Trap* 'Op. ijpip iroAAd errjpatvovodiv 
\4^ewv, in three books. (Suid. 1. c.) 

8. * Attikwv \e£eu>v eV Sthretr, in the form of a 
dictionary. (Phot. Lexic. s. v. 2,ep<pot ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1919.) 

9. Ael-eis 'Avnp.axpv Kal 'HpcutXcuvos. (Suid. /.<;.) 

1 0. n«pl iQvutwv. (Grammat. in Biblioth. (Joist in. 
p. 597.) 

11. els rd rov 'Hepaurrlarvos eyxeiplStov, 
are still efttant in MSS., and have been transcribed 
by the scholiast commonly printed with Uephaes- 
tion. (Schol. ad llermog. p. 387.) 

12. Tlepl cruvdetrecos koywv. (Longin. irepl 
H- § 39. ) 

13. Tex^n fiyropticjf, or a manual of rhetoric. 
(Schol. ad llermog. p. 380.) 

14. Etr rrjv frtiropiKrjv 'Eppoylvovs. of which j 
some extracts arc still extant in MS. at Vienna. 

15. A commentary on the Prooemium of Plato’s 

Tiinaeus. ( Prod us, in Tim. pp. 10, 11, 1 6, 20, 21, j 
29, 50, 63, 98.) | 

16. A commentary on Plato’s Phacdon. (Ruhn- 
ken, l.c. p. 18.) 

17. tlepl dpxwi i. e. on the principles of things. 
(Porphyr. Vit. Plot. p. 116.) 

18. Tlepl rekovs , i. e. Do finibus bonorum et 
nuUorum ; the excellent introduction to it is pre- 
served in Porphyrius’s life of Plotinus (p. 127). 

19. IT epl opprjs, or on natural instinct. (Por- 
phyr. Vit. Plotin. p. 120.) 

20. 'Eiriarrokij wpds rov ’A/ueAtov, on the phi- 
losophy of Plotinus. (Ruhnken, /. c. p. 43.) 

21. Tlepl rijs icard FLA druya SiKaiocrvvqs, was 
directed against Amelius. (Ruhnken, /. c. p. 43.) 

22. riepl robv i SetSv. Longinus wrote two 
works under this title, one against Plotinus, and 
the other against Porphyrius. (Ruhnken, l. e. ; 
Syrian, ad Aristot. Metaphys. ) 

23. Ilepl {j/uxvfi a fragment of it is quoted by 
Eusebius. ( Praep . Kvutuj. xv. 21 ; comp. Porphyr. 
ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. i. p. 109 ; Proclus, ad Plat. 
Polit. p. 415.) 

24. ’OSalvaQos seems to have been the latest of 
the works of Longinus, an<f to have been a eulogy 
on Odenathus, the husband of Zenobia. (Liban. 
Epist. 998.) 

The first edition of the treatise irepl vipovs is 
that of Fr. Robortello, Basel, 1554, 4to. The next 
important edition is that of F. Portus (Geneva, 
1569, 8 vo.), which forms the basis of all subsequent 
editions until the time of Tollius. We may, how- 
ever, mention those of G. Langbacne (Oxford, 

1 636, 1638, and 1G50, 8vo.) and T. Fabri (Salmur. 
1663, 8vo.). In 1694 there appeared the edition 
of Tollius, with notes, and Latin translation (Tra- 
ject. ad Rhen. 4to.): it was followed in the editions 
of Hudson (Oxford, 1710, 1718, 1730, 8 vo., and 
Edinburgh, 1733, 12mo.), Pearce (London, 1724, 
4to., 1732, 8vo., and often reprinted), and N. 
Morns (Leipzig, 1769-73, 8vo.). A collection of 
oil that is extant of Longinus waa^ublished by 
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J. Toupius, with notes and emendations by Ruhn- 
ken, of which three editions were printed at Oxford 
(1778, 1789, and 1806, 8vo.). The most recent 
editions are those of B. Weiske (Leipzig. 1809, 
8vo.) and A. E. Egger, forming vol. i. of the Scrip- 
torum Graec. Nova Collectio (Paris, 1837, 16mo.). 
Compare Ruhnken, Disscrtatio de Vila et Scriptis 
Longini , which is printed in Toupius and other 
editions of Longinus ; Spongberg, de Commentario 
Dionysii Cassii Longini irepl vipovs Exposition Up- 
sala, 1835, 4to. ; Westennann, Gesch. der Griech. 
Bored tsarnk. § 98, notes 1 — 9. [L. S.j 

LONG PN US, POMPEIUS, one of the tri- 
bune's of the praetorian troops, was deprived of his 
command by Nero in the suppression of Piso’s 
conspiracy, x. r>. 65. lie is mentioned again as 
tribune, and one of Galba’s friends, when the prae- 
torian troops were deserting to Otho, a. d. 69. 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 71, Hist. i. 31.) 

LONGUS (Adyyos), a Greek sophist, who is 
believed to have lived in the fourth or at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century of our era. C onceming 
his history nothing is known, but it is probable 
that he lived after the time of Hcliodorus, for there 
are some passages in his work which seem to be 
imitations of Heliodorus of Emcsa. Longus is one 
of the erotic writers whom we meet with at the 
close of ancient and the beginning of middle age 
history. Ilia work bears the title YlotpeviKwv rdSv 
Kara Adept* iv nal XAotjv , or in Latin, Pastoralia 
do Daphnide et Chloe , and was first printed at 
Florence (1598, 4to), with various readings, by 
Columbanius. it is written in pleasing and 
elegant prose, but is not free from the artificial 
embellishments peculiar to that age. A very good 
edition is that of Jungerinann (Han.au, 1605, 8vo.), 
with a Latin translation and short notes. Among 
the more recent editions we may mention those of 
B. G. L. Boden (Lips. 1777, 8vo., with a Lat. 
j trails], and notes), Villuison (Paris, 1778, 2 vols. 
j 8vo. and 4to., with a very much improved text), 
Mitscherlich (Bipont. 1794, Bvo., printed together 
with the Ephesiacaof Xenophon, and a Lat. transl. 
of both), G. H. Schaefer (Lips. 1803, 8vo.), F. 

J Passow (Lips. 181 1, 12mo., with a German transl.), 
j and of E. Seiler (Lips. 1843, 8vo.), There is an 
English translation of Longus by G. Thornley, 
London, 1657, 8vo. [L. S.J 

LONGUS, L. ATI'LIUS, was one of the first 
three consular tribunes, elected B. c. 444. In 
consequence of a defect in the auspices, he and his 
colleagues resigned, and consuls were appointed in 
their stead. (Liv. iv. 7 ; Dionvs. xi. 61.) 

LONGUS, CA'SSIUS, praefect of the camp, 
whom the soldiers of Vitellius, a. d. 69, chose as 
one of their leaders in the mutiny against Alienus 
Caecina, when he prematurely declared for Vespa- 
sian. (Tac. Hist. iii. 14.) 

LONGUS, CONSI'DIUS. [Considius, No. 

9.] 

LONGUS, C. DUl'LIUS, consular tribune 
n. c. 399, with five colleagues. (Liv. v. 13; Diod. 
xiv. 54 ; Fasti Capitol.) 

LONGUS, LUCl'LIUS, one of the most in- 
timate friends of Tiberius, and the only one of the 
senators who accompanied him to Rhodes, when 
Augustus obliged him to withdraw from his court. 

On his death in a. d. 23, Tiberius honoured him, 
although he wsis a novus homo, with a censor’s 
funeral, and other distinctions. (Tac. Ann. iv. 15.) 
LONGUS, L. MANLIUS VULSO. [Vulso.] 

3 p 3 
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LONGUS, L. MU'SSIDIUS, not mentioned 
by ancient writers, but whose name frequently 
occurs on the coins of Julius Caesar # ond the tri- 
umvirs. 



COIN OF MUSSIDIUS I.ONGUS. 

LONGUS, SEMPRO'NIUS. 1. Ti. Sem- 
pronius C. f. C. n. Long us consul with P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio b.c. '218, the first year of the second 
Punic war. Sicily was assigned to him as his 
province, since the Romans did not dream that 
Hannibal would be able to cross the Alps, and 
invade Italy itself Seinpronius accordingly crossed 
over to Sicily, and began to prosecute the war 
against the Carthaginians with vigour, lie con- 
quered the island of Melita, which was held by a 
Carthaginian force, and on his return to Lilybaeum 
was preparing to go in search of the enemy's fleet, 
which was cruising off the northern coast of Sicily 
and Italy, when he was summoned to join his col- 
league in Italy, in order to oppose Hannibal. As 
it was now winter, Seinpronius feared to sail 
through the Adriatic, ami, accordingly, he crossed 
over the straits of Messana with his troops, and in 
forty years inarched through the whole length of 
Italy to Ariniinum. From this place he effected a 
junction with his colleague, who was posted on the 
hills on the left bank of the Trebia. As Seinpronius 
was eager for an engagement, and Hannibal was 
no less anxious, a general battle soon ensued, in 
which the Romans were completely defeated, with 
heavy loss, and the two consuls took refuge within 
the walls of Placentia. (Liv. xxi. 6, IT, A I — 50; 
Polyb. iii. 40, 41, 00 — 75; Appian, Annib. 0, 7.) 

Sempronius Longus afterwards commanded in 
Southern Italy, and defeated Ilanno IH ANNO, 
No. 15 J near Grumentum in Lucania, n. u. 215. 
( Liv. xxiii. 57.) lie was decemvir sacris faciun- 
dis, and died B. c. 210. (Liv. xxvii. 0.) 

2. Ti. Sempronius Ti. k. C. x. Longus, son 
of the preceding, seems to have been elected de- 
cemvir sacris faciundis in place of bis father in «. c. 
210, and likewise augur hi the same year, in place 
of T. Otacilius Cras^us. Livy (xxvii. 6) speaks 
of the augur and decemvir as Ti. Seinpronius Ti f. 
Longus ; and though it is rather strange that he 
should have obtained the augurate before he had 
held any of the higher magistracies, yet we must 
suppose him to be the same as the subject of the 
following notice, since Livy gives his name with 
so much accuracy, and we know of no one else of 
the same name at this time. lie was tribune of 
the plebs b. c. 210, curule aedile B. c. 107, and in 
the same year one of the triumviri for establishing 
colonies at Puteoli, Buxentum, and various other 

E laces in Italy ; praetor b. c. 106, with Sardinia as 
ir province, which was continued to him another 
year ; and. consul b. c. 194 with P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africamis. In his consulship he assisted ns triumvir 
in founding the colonies which had been determined 
upon in b. c. 197, and he fought against the Boii 
with doubtful success. In the, year after his con- 
sulship, b. C. 1 93, he served as legate to the consul 
L. Cornelius Merula, in his campaign against the 
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Boii, and in b. c. 191 he served as legate to the 
consul M\ Acilius Glabrio, in his campaign againsft 
Antiochu* in Greece. In B. c. 184 he was an un- 
successful candidate for the censorship. (Liv. xxxi. 
20, xxxii. 27, 29, xxxiii. 24, 26, 43, xxxiv. 42, 
45, 4G, 47, xxxv. 5, xxxvi. 22, xxxix. 40.) He 
died b. c. 174. (Liv. xli. 21.) 

3. C. Sempronius Longus was elected de- 
cemvir sacris faciundis in the place of Ti. Sem- 
pronius Longus [No. 2], who died in the great 
pestilence b. c. 174. (Liv. xli. 21.) He may have 
been a son of No. 2, and thus succeeded his father 
in the priestly office. 

4. P. Sempronius Longus, praetor b. c. 184, 
obtained Further Spain as his province. (Liv. 
xxxix. 32, 38.) 

LONGUS, SULPTCIUS. 1. Q. Sulpicius 
Longus, one of the consular tribunes b.c. 390, the 
year in which Rome was taken by the Gauls. He 
is mentioned two or three times in the legends of 
the period, and is said to have been the tribune 
who made the agreement with Brennus for the 
withdrawal of his troops. (Liv. v. 36, 47,48; 
Diod. xiv. 110 ; Macrob. Saturn, i. 16.) 

2. C. Sulpicius Ser. f. Q. n. Longus, grand- 
son of the preceding, was a distinguished com- 
mander in the war against the Samnites. He was 
consul for the first time, b. c. 337, with P. Aelius 
Paetus ; for the second time, in B. c. 323, with Q. 
Aulius Cerretanus ; and for the third time, B. c. 
314, with M. Poetelius Libo. In the last year 
Sulpicius, with his colleague Poetelius, gained a 
great and decisive victory over the Sainuites not 
far from Caudium ; but it appears from the Tri- 
umphal Fasti that Sulpicius alone triumphed. (Liv. 
viii. 15, 37, ix. 24 — 27 ; Diod. xvii. 17, xviii. 26, 
xix. 73.) It is conjectured from a few letters of 
the Capitoline Fasti, which are mutilated in tAgg 
year, that Sulpicius was censor in B. c. 319; and 
we know from the Capitoline Fasti that he was 
dictator in h. c. 312. 

LONGUS, M\ T U'LLI US, consul, b.c. 500, 
with Ser. Sulpicius Canierinus Cornutus in the 
tenth year of the republic. For the events of 
the year see Camerinus, Nt>. 1. Tullius died in 
his year of office. (Liv. ii. 19 ; Dionys. v. 52 ; 
Zonar. vii. 13 ; Cic. lirut. 16.) 

LONGUS, Vis'Ll US, a Latin grammarian, 
known to us from a treatise De Orthograpkia , still 
extant. He was older than Charisius, who refers 
to his writings twice ; first (i. 18. § 2) to some 
work of which the .title has not been preserved, 
and afterwards (ii. 9. § 4) to notes on the second 
book of the Aenoid. in a third reference (ii. 13. 
$ 149) to certain observations on Lucretius, his 
name is an interpolation. The commentary on 
Virgil is mentioned by Macrobius (Sat. iii. 6) as if 
it were one of the earlier compilations of this class 
(kune multi alii commentatores secuti sunt), is no- 
ticed by Scrvius also (Ad Virg. Aen. x. 145), and 
in the collection of scholiasts upon Virgil published 
by Mai at Milan in 1818 from a Verona palimp- 
sest. (Suringar, Hist. Scholiast. Lai. p. 184.) 

The Ue Orthographia was brought to light by 
George Merula, and published by Fulvius Ursinus 
in his “ Notae ad M. Varronem de Re Rustics,'* 
8vo. Rom. 1587. It will be found in the “Gram- 
maticoe Latinae Auctores Antiqui " of Putschius, 
4 to. Hanov. 1 605, p. 2214—2239. [ W. R.] 

LOPHON, one of the statuaries, who made 
“ athletas et jyrmatos etvenatores snerificantesque.” 
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(Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34 : the common 
editions have Leophon.) [P. S.] 

LOTIS, a nymph, who in her escape from the 
embraces of Priapus was metamorphosed into a 
tree, called after her Lotis. (Ov. Met. ix. 347, 
& c.) [L. S.] 

LO'XIAS (A octets), a surname of Apollo, which 
is derived by some from his intricate and ambiguous 
oracles (Ao£ct), but it is unquestionably connected 
with the verb A and describes the god as the 
prophet or interpreter of Zeus. (Herod, i. 91, viii. 
136 ; Aeschyl. Eum. 19 ; Aristoph. Pint. 8 ; Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 794 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 17.) [L. S.j 
LOXO (Ao£o>), a daughter of Boreas, one of 
the Hyperborean maidens, who brought the worship 
of Artemis to Delos, whence it is also used as a 
surname of Artemis herself. (Callim. llymn. in 
Del. 292 ; Nonnus, Dionys. v. p. 168 ; comp. 
Spanheim, ad Callim. 1. e.) [L. S.j 

LUA, also called Lua mater or LuaSaturni, one 
of the early Itulian divinities, whose worship was 
forgotten in later times. It may be that she was 
no other than Ops, the wife of Saturn ; but all we 
know of her is, that sometimes the arms taken 
from a defeated enemy were dedicated to her, and 
burnt as a sacrifice, with a view to avert punish- ; 
ment or any other calamity. (Liv. viii. 1, xlv. 33 ; 
Gellius, xiii. 22 ; Varro, de Liny. Lai. viii. 36, with 
Muller’s note.) [L. S.] 

> LUCA'NUS, M. ANNAEUS. The short no- 
tices of this poet in common circulation, such as that 
prefixed to the edition of Weise, although par- 
ticularly meagre, contain a series of statements many 
of which rest upon very uncertain evidence, while 
the longer biographies, such as that of Nisard, are 
almost purely works of imagination. In order that 
we may be enabled to separate tho&e portions of the 
narrative which admit of satisfactory proof from 
those which are doubtful or fictitious, we must 
examine our materials and class them according to 
their quality. 

I. The facts collected from the writings of Sta- 
tius, Martial, Juvenal, Tacitus, the Eusebian 
Chronicle as translated by Jerome and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, may be received with confidence. Ac- 
cording to these authorities Lucan was a native 
of Cordova ; his father was L. Annaeus Mella, 
a man of equestrian rank and high considera- 
tion, who, satisfied with amassing a large fortune 
by acting as agent for the imperial revenues 
(procurator^ did not seek the same distinction in 
literature or politics, which was achieved by his 
brothers M. Seneca and Junius Gallio. The talents 
of the son developed themselves at a very early 
age and excited such warm and general admiration 
ns to awaken the jealousy of Nero, who, unable to 
brook competition, forbade him to recite in public. 
Stung to the quick by this prohibition the fiery 
young Spaniard embarked in the famous conspiracy 
of Piso, was betrayed, and, by a promise of pardon, 
was with some difficulty induced to turn informer. 
In order to excuse the hesitation he had at first 
displayed, and to prove the absolute sincerity of 
his repentance, he began by denouncing his own 
Another Acilia (or Atilia), and then revealed the 
rest, of his accomplices without reserve. But he 
received a traitor’s reward. After the more impor- 
tant victims had been despatched, the emperor 
issued the mandate for the death of his poetical 
rival who, finding escape hopeless, caused his veins 
to. be opened. When, from the rapid effusion of 
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( blood, he felt his extremities becoming chill, but 
while still retaining full consciousness, he recalled 
to recollection and began to repeat aloud some 
verses which he had once composed descriptive of 
a wounded soldier perishing by a like death, and 
with these lines upon his lips expired (a. d. 65). 
The following inscription which, if genuine, seems 
to have been a tribute to his memory proceeding 
from the prince himself, was preserved at no dis- 
tant period in one of the Roman churches : — \ 

M. ANNAEO . LUCANO . CORDUBENSI . POETAE. 
BENKFICIO . NERONIS . FAMA . &ERVATA. 

From the birthday ode in honour of the de- 
ceased, addressed to his widow Polla Argentaria, 
by Statius, we gather that his earliest poem was 
on the death of Hector and the recovery of his 
body by Priam ; the second, on the descent of 
Orpheus to the infernal regions ; the third on the 
burning of Rome ; the fourth, an address to his 
wife ; the last, the Pharsalia ; there is also an al- 
lusion to the success which attended b>» essays in 
prose composition, and we infer from an expression 
of Martial that his muse did not confine herself 
exclusively to grave and dignified themes. (Stat. 
Silv. ii. praef. and Curm. 7 ; Martial, Ep. i. 6 1 , vii. 
21, 22, 23, x. 64, xiv. 194 ; Juv. vii. 79 ; Tac. 
Ann. xv. 49, 56, 70, xvi. 17 ; comp. Dialog, do 
Orut. 20 ; 1 Iieron. in Citron. Euseb. n. 2080 ; 
JSidon. Apollin. x. 239, xxiii. 165 ; Wemsdorff, 
Poet. Im. 1. Min. vol. iv. j>p. 41, 587.) 

II. In a short trumpery fragment entitled “ Vita 
Lucani,” ascribed to Suetonius, and which may be 
an extract from the treatise of that grammarian, 

“ De claris Poet is,” we are told that Lucan made 
his first public appearance by reciting at the quin- 
quennial games the praises of Nero, who ranked 
him among his chosen friends, and raised him to 
the quaestorship. This good understanding, how- 
ever, was short-lived, and the courtly bard having 
been, as he conceived, insulted by his patron, from 
that time forward seized every oppqprtunity of at- 
tacking him in the most bitter lampoons, and 
eventually took a lead in the plot which proved, 
the destruction of himself and his associates. 

III. Another “ Vita Lucani,” said to be “ Ex 
Commentario Antiquissimo,” but which can scarcely 
be regarded as possessing much weight, furnishes 
sundry additional purticulars. It sets forth that 
he was born on the 3d of Nov. a. d. 39, that he 
was conveyed from bis native country to Rome 
when only eight years old, that Ins education was 
superintended by the most eminent preceptors of 
the day, that he gave proofs of extraordinary pre- 
cocity, attracted the attention of Nero, and while 
yet almost a boy was admitted into the senate, 
raised to the dignity of the quaestorship, that be 
exhibited in that capacity gladiatorial shows, and 
was soon after invested with a priesthood, that 
he incurred the hatred of Nero by defeating him 
and carrying off the prize with his Orpheus, in a 
poetical contest at the quinquennial games, in con- 
sequence of which he was prohibited from writing 
poetry or pleading at the bar ; that, seeking! re- 
I venge, he found death, and perished on the last 
day of April, a. d. 65, in the 26th year of his age. 
Then follows a catalogue of his works, many of the 
names being evidently corrupt : lliacon. Suturna - 
lia. Catascomon (probably Catacausmo8 y i. e. Kara- 
Kav<rp6s). Sylvarum X. Tragoedia Medea imper- 
fecta. Salticae Fubulae XI V. Hi ppamata prosa 
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oration* in Octavium Sagxtlam , et pro eo De inoendio 
tains (words which it has been proposed to reduce 
to sense by reading Hypomncmata prosa orcUione 
in Octavium Sagittam , ct pro eo Declumationes — De 
incendio urbis), Epistolaruni ex Campania, 

As to the accuracy of the above list it is impos- 
sible to offer even an opinion; but it is confirmed to 
a certain extent, at least, by an old scholiast upon 
Statius, generally known as Lutatius, who quotes 
some lines from the Iliacon (ad S/at. Theb. iii. 64 J , 
and vi. 322), besides which he gives two hexa- 
meters from a piece which he terms Catagonium (ad 
Stat. Theb. ix. 424). With regard to the story of 
the public defeat sustained by Nero, which has 
been repeated again and again without any ex- 
pression of distrust, and has afforded the subject of 
a glowing picture to a French critic, we may ob- 
serve that it is passed over in silence by all our 
classical authorities, that it is at variance with the 
account given by the compiler of the life attributed 
to Suetonius, that, d priori , it is highly improbable 
that any literary man at that period, however vain 
and headstrong, much less a court favourite, whose 
nearest kinsmen were courtiers, would ever have 
formed the project of engaging seriously in a com- 
bat where success was ruin. That no such event 
took place under the circumstances represented 
above, can be proved from history, for the quin- 
quennial competition (quimjnennale certamrn — 
triplex, musicum , pymnicum , equestre) instituted by 
Nero, and called from higjt Aeronia , was held for 
the first time a. d. 60, when, as we are expressly 
informed by Suetonius, “ carminis Latini coronam, 
de qua honestissimus quisque contenderat ipsorum 
consensu concessam sibi recepit,” words which in- 
dicate most clearly the amount of opposition offered 
by these mock antagonists ; the second celebration 
did not take place until after the death of Piso and 
his confederates (Tac. Ann. xiv. 20, xvi. 4 ; Sueton. 
Ner. 12, comp. 21; Dion Cass. Ixi. 21). In all pro- 
bability the fable arose from an obscure expression 
in the Genet^iacon of Statius (v. 56), which, al- 
though hard to explain, certainly affords no suffi- 
cient foundation for the structure which has been 
reared upon it. 

The only extant production of Lucan is an heroic 
'poem, in ten books, entitled Pharsalia , in which 
the progress of the struggle between Caesar and 
Pompey is fully detailed, the events, commencing 
with the passage of the Rubicon, being arranged in 
regular chronological order. The tenth book is im- 
perfect, and the narrative breaks off abruptly in 
the middle of the Alexandrian war, but we know 
not whether the conclusion has been lost, or w hether 
the author never completed his task. The whole 
of what we now possess was certainly not composed 
at the same time, for the different parts do not by 
any means breathe the same spirit. In the earlier 
portions we find liberal sentiments expressed in 
very moderate terms, accompanied by open and 
almost fulsome flattery of Nero ; but, as we pro- 
ceed, the blessings of freedom are more and more 
lodfily proclaimed, and the invectives against ty- 
nntt are couched in language the most offensive, 
evidently aimed directly at the emperor. Whether 
this remarkable' change of tone is to be ascribed 
to the gradual development of the evil passions 
of the prince, who excited the brightest hopes 
at the outset of his reign, or whether it arose 
from the personal bitterness of a disgraced favourite, 
JBttst be left to conjecture; but, wbiche\er oxpla- 
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nation we may adopt, it is impossible to believe 
that the work was published entire during the life* 
time of the author, and it appears almost certain 
that it never received his last corrections. 

A remarkable diversity of opinion exists with 
regard to the merits of Lucan. The earlier critics 
assuming the attitude of contending advocates, ab- 
surdly exaggerate and unreasonably depreciate his 
powers. And yet great defects and great beauties 
are obvious to the ^impartial observer. We find 
almost every quality requisite to form a great poet, 
but the action of each is clogged and the effect 
neutralised by some grievous perversity. We dis- 
cover vast power, high enthusiasm, burning energy, 
copious diction, lively imagination, great learning, 
a bold and masculine tone of thought, deep reflec- 
tion and political wisdom ; but the power being 
ill governed, communicates a jarring irregularity to 
the whole mechanism of the piece, the enthusiasm 
.under no control 'runs wild into extravagant folly, 
the language flows in a strong and copious but tur- 
bid stream ; the learning is disfigured by pedantic 
display ; the imagination of the poet exhausts itself 
in far-fetched conceits and unnatural similes ; the 
philosophic maxims obtruded at unseasonable [mo- 
ments are received with impatience and disgust ; 
we distinctly perceive throughout vigorous genius 
struggling, but in vain, against the paralysing in- 
fluence of a corrupt system of mental culture and a 
depraved standard of national taste. 

The Editio Princeps of Lucan was printed at 
Rome, by Sweynheyin and Pannartz, under the 
superintendence of Andrew, Bishop of Aleria, fol. 
1461), and two impressions, which have no date 
and no name of place or printer, are set down by 
bibliographers next in order. Some improvements 
were made by Aldus, 8vo. Venet. 1502, 1515, 
hut the first really critical editions are those' 
Pulmannus, l6rno, Antv. 1564, 1577, 1592. The 
text was gradually purified by the labours of Here- 
mannus, Ovo. Lips. 1584, 1589 ; of Grotius, 8vo. 
Antv. 1614, and Lug. Hat. 1626 ; of Cortius, 8vo. 
Lips. 1726 ; of Oudendorp, 4to. Lug. Bat 17*28 ; 
of Bunnann, 4to. Leid. 1740 ; of Bentley, 4to. 
Strawberry Hill, 1760 ; of Renouard, fol. Paris, 
1795 ; of lllyciuus, V indob. 4 to. 1811 ; of C. Fr. 
Weber, 8vo. Lips. 1821 — 1831 ; and of Weise, 
8 vo. Lips. 1835. 

Of these the editions of Oudendorp and Bur- 
raann are the most elaborate and ample, especially 
the latter, but the most useful for all practical pur- 
poses is that of Weber, which contains an ample 
collection of Scholia and commentaries, a disserta- 
tion on the verses commonly considered spurious, 
and various other adminicula ; a fourth volume, 
however, is required to complete the work, and is 
intended to contain remarks on the life and writings 
>f Lucan, an account of the editions and fragments, 
complete indices, and other aids. 

A supplement to the Pharsalia, in seven books, 
by Thomas May, being a translation into Latin of 
an English supplement appended to his metrical 
translation, was published at Leyden in 1630, and 
will be found at the end of the Amsterdam edd. of 
1658, 1669. 

The first book of the Pharsalia was rendered 
nto English, line for line, by Christopher Marlow, 

4 to. Lond. 1 600, the whole poem by Arthur Gorges, 

4 to. Lend. 1614, and by Thomas May, 12ma. 
Lond. 1627. The latter was reprinted in 1631 , 
with a continuation of the subject until the death 
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of Julius Caesar, and although pre-eminently dull, 
teems to have been popular, for it passed through a 
great number of editions. The best translation is 
that of Rowe, which first appeared in 1718 (fol. 
Loud.) ; it is executed throughout with consi’ 
derable spirit 

Of the numerous French translations, that of 
Guillaume de Brebeuf, 4 to. Paris, 1654 — 1655, 
long enjoyed great reputation, and, notwithstanding 
the censures of Boileau, still fnds admirers. The 
prose version of Marmontel, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1766, is in every way detestable. 

The German metrical translations of L von 
Seckendorff, 8vo. Leip. 1695, and of C. W. von 
Borck, 8vo. Halle, 1749, are not highly esteemed, 
and that in prose by P. L. Haus, 8vo. Mannheim, 
1792, is almost as bad as Marmontel’s. [W. It.] 

LUCA'NIJS, OCELLUS. [Ocellus.] 

LUCA'NIJS, TERE'NTIUS. According to 
the life of the comic poet, Terence, which goes 
under the name of Suetonius, P. Terentius Lucamts 
was the name of the Homan senator whose slave 
Terence was, and who subsequently manumitted 
him. (Comp. Pighius, Annul. vol. ii. p. 347.) 
A painter of the name of C. Terentius Lucanus 
is mentioned by Pliny (II. N. xxxv. 7. s. 33.) 
There are several coins of the Terentiagens extant, 
bearing the legend c. ter. luc. i. e. C. Terentius 
Lucanus ; but by whom they were struck we do 
not know. A specimen of one is given below : the 
obverse represents the head of Pallas, with a small 
figure of Victory standing behind her, and the re- 
verse the Dioscuri. 



COIN OF C. TERENTIUS LUCANUS. 

LUCCE1US. 1. A Roman general, who, in 
conjunction with the praetor C. Cosconius, defeated 
the Samnites in the Social war, b. c. 89. (Liv. 
E-pit. 75.) [Cosconius, No. 2.] 

2. Q. Lucceius, of Rhegium, a witness against 
Verres. (Cic. Verr. v. 64.) 

3. Lucceius, M. f, a correspondent of Cicero, 
b. c. 50, and a zealous supporter of the aristocracy 
(ad Att. v. 21. § 13), must be distinguished from 
L. Lucceius, Q. f., the historian [ No. 4]. The 
following passages of Cicero, in which the name of 
Lucceius occurs without Any praenomen, are re- 
ferred by Orelli ( Onom . Tull. vol. ii. p. 361) to the 
former of the two (ad Att. v. 20. § 8, vi. 1. § 23, 
vii. 3. § 6). 

4. L. Lucceius, Q. f. the historian, was an old 

friend and neighbour of Cicero. His name fre- 
quently occurs at the commencement of Cicero’s 
correspondence with Atticus, with whom Lucceius 
had quarrelled for some reason or another. Cicero 
attempted to reunite his two friends, but Lucceius 
was so angry with Atticus that he would not listen 
to any overtures. It appears that M. Sallustius 
was in some way or other involved in the quarrel. 
(Cic. ad Att. u 3. g 3, 5. § 5, 10. § 2, 11. § 1, 
lh $ 7.) * 

In B. c. 63 Lucceius accused Catiline, after the 
latter had failed in his application for the consulship. 
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The speeches which he delivered against Catiline, 
were extant in the time of Asconius, who charac- 
terises Lucceius as an orator, paratus erudiiusque 
(Ascon. in Tog. Cund. pp. 92, 93, ed. Orelli). In 
b. c. 60 he became a candidate for the consulship, 
along with Julius Caesar, who agreed to support 
him in his canvass, on the understanding that 
Lucceius, who was very wealthy, should promise 
money to the electors in their mutual names ; but 
he lost his election in consequence of the aris- 
tocracy using every effort to bring in Bibulus, as a 
counterpoise to Caesar’s influence (Suet. Cues. 19 ; 
Cic. ad Att. i. 17. § 11, ii. 1. § 9). Lucceius seems 
now to have withdrawn from public life and to have 
devoted himself to literature. He*"was chiefly en- 
gaged in the composition of a contemporaneous 
history of Rome, commencing with the Social or 
Marsic war. In b. c. 55 he had nearly finished 
the history of the Social and of the first Civil war, 
when Cicero, whose impatience to have his own 
deeds celebrated would not allow him to wait till 
Lucceius arrived at the history of his consulship, 
wrote a most urgent and elaborate letter to his 
friend, pressing him to suspend the thread of his 
history, and to devote a separate work to the period 
from Catiline’s conspiracy to Cicero's recall from 
banishment. In this letter (ad Fum. v. 12), which 
Cicero himself calls valb>' bella (ad Att. iv. 6. § 4), 
and which is one of the most extraordinary in the 
whole of his correspondence, he does not hesitate 
to ask Lucceius, on account of his friendship arid 
love for him, to say more in hu favour than truth 
would warrant (pltiseufum eliam , quam concedet 
reritas , largiare ), and to speak in higher terms of 
the events than he might perhaps think they de- 
served (tit ontrs vehementtus etiam quam fortasse 
pent is) ; and he concludes by remarking that if 
Lucceius refuses him his request, he shall be 
obliged to write the history liiniself. Lucceius 
promised compliance with his request, and the book 
which Cicero sent to Lucceius by means of Atticus, 
shortly afterwards, probably contained materials 
for the work (Cic. ad Att. iv. 11. §2). It was 
about this time that Cicero, anxious to conciliate 
Lucceius in every possible way, spoke of him in 
public in his oration for Caelius as sanctissimus 
homo atque integerrimus , as ille vir , ilia humanitale 
pra&lifus , ill is studiis. , ill is artibus atque doctrina 
(cc. 21, 22) ; hut it would seem that Lucceius 
never produced the much-wished-for work. 

In B. c. 55 Lucceius went to Sardinia (Cic. ad 
Qu. Fr. ii. G. § 2) ; and on the breaking out of the 
civil war in n.c. 49, he espoused the’side of Pom- 
pey, with whom he had long lived on terms of in- 
timacy : Ponipey was in the habit of consulting 
him during the course of the war on all important 
matters (Cacs. 11. C. iii. 18 ; Cic. ad Alt. ix. 1. § 3, 
11. § 3). Lucceius was subsequently pardoned 
by Caesar and returned to Rome, where he con- 
tinued to live on friendly terms with Cicero ; 
and when the latter lost his beloved daughter 
Tullia in b.c. 45, Lucceius sent him a lettAof 
condolence (Cic. ad Fam. v. 13). He prolgtoly 
died soon afterwards, as his name does not affi ea r 
again in Cicero's correspondence. 

5. C. Lucceius C. f. Hirrus, of the Pupinian 
tribe (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8. $ 5), tribune of the 
plebs, b. c. 53, proposed that Pompey should be 
created dictator, and was in consequence very 
nearly deprived of his office (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 
8. § 4, 9. § 3 ; Plut. Pomp. 54, where he is 
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erroneously called Lucilius). In n. c. 52 he was a 
candidate with Cicero for the augur ship, and in 
the following year a candidate with M. Caelius for 
the aedileship, but he failed in both ; and as he was 
thus opposed both to Cicero and his friend, he is 
called in their correspondence, Ilillus , “ the stam- 
merer.” When Cicero wished to obtain a tri- 
umph on account of the successes he had gained in 
Cilicia, he endeavoured to become reconciled to Luc- 
ceius, and his name frequently occurs in Cicero’s 
correspondence at that period. (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 
10. § 1, viii. 2. § 2, 3. § 1, 9. $ 1, 1 1. $ 2, ad Alt. 
vii. 1. §§ 7, 8.) 

On the breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49, 
Hirrus joined Ponipey, and was stationed with a 
military force in northern Italy, but, like the other 
Pompeian commanders, was deserted by his own 
troops (Caes. Ii. C. i. 15, where Lucceium is the 
true reading instead of U id Hem ; comp. Cic. ad 
Att. viii. 11. A.). He was subsequently sent by 
Pompey as ambassador to Orodes, king of Parthia, 
to endeavour to gain, his assistance for the aristo- 
cracy, but be was thrown into prison by the Par- 
thian king; and when Pompey ’s officers, before 
the battle of Pharsalia, confident of victory, were 
assigning the various offices of the state, there was 
a vehement dispute whether Hirrus should be 
allowed to stand for the praetorship in his absence 
(Caes. D. C. iii. 82 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 2). He was 
pardoned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
and returned to Home. The C. iliirius mentioned 
by Pliny {II. A r . ix. 55. s. 81) and Varro {/{.It. 
iii. 17), as the first person who had sea- water 
stock- ponds for lampreys, and who sent some thou- 
sands of them to Caesar for his triumphal bouquets. 
Is most probably the same person as the preceding, 
though he is spoken of as a separate person under 
IIiRHirs. It would likewise appear that the 
Hirtius , whom Appian says {Ii. C. iv. 43, 84) was 
proscribed by the triumvirs in «. c. 43, and who 
tied to Sex. Pompey in Sicily, is a false reading 
for Hirrus. • 

6. C.v. Lucceius, a friend of I). Brutus, B. c. 
44. (Cic. ad Ait. xvi. 5. § 3.) 

7. P. Luce Bits, a friend of Cicero, and recom- 
mended bv him to Q. Coriiificius, b.c. 43. (Cic. 
ad Fam. iii. 25. A. § 6, 30. § 5.) 

LUCEIUS ALBI'NUS. [Albinos, VoL I. 
p. 94, a. ; compare Vol. I. p. 93, a.] 

LUCE'RHJS, LUCE'IilA, also Luceiius and 
Lucetia , that is, the giver of light, occur as sur- 
names of Jqpiter and Juno. According to Scrvius 
{ad Aen. \x.*bl0) the name was used especially 
among the Oscans. (Macrob. Sat. i. 15 ; Collins, 

▼. 12; Paul Diac. p. 114, ed. Muller; comp. 
Lucina.) [L. S.J 

LUCIANUS {Aovkiuv6s). 1. Of Antioch, 
one of the most eminent ecclesiastics and biblical 
scholars in the early Church. He was born, like 
his illustrious namesake, the satirist, at Samosata, 
on the Euphrates : he was of respectable parents, 
by vw hom he was early trained up in religious prin- 
ciples and habits. They died, however, when he 
washnly twelve years old ; and the orphan lad, 
having distributed his property to the poor, removed 
to Edessa, where he was baptized, and devoted him- 
self to ascejic practices, becoming the intimate 
friend, and apparently the pupil of Macarius, a 
Christian of that town, known principally as an 
expounder of the Scriptures. Lucian, having de- 
termined to embrace an ecclesiastical life, became a 
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presbyter at Antioch, and established in that city a 
theological school, which was resorted to by many 
students from all parts, and which exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the religious opinions of the 
subsequent generation. What were the religious 
opinions of Lucian himself it is difficult exactly to 
determine. They were such as to expose him to 
the charge of heterodoxy, and to induce three suc- 
cessive bishops of Antioch to excommunicate him, 
or else to induce him.to withdraw with his followers 
from communion with them. According to Valesius 
and Tillemont the three bishops were Doranus, the 
successor of Paul of Samosata (a. d. 269 — 273), 
Tinmeus (a. d. 273—280), and Cyrillus (a. d. 280 
— 300) ; and Tillemont dates his separation from 
a. d. 269, and thinks it continued ten or twelve 
years. The testimony of Alexander, patriarch of 
Alexandria (apud Theodoret, II. E. i. 4), who was 
partly contemporary with Lucian, makes the fact of 
this separation indisputable. He states that Lucian 
remained out of communion with the church for 
many years ; and that he was the successor in 
heresy of Paul of Samosata, and the precursor of 
Arius. Arius himself, in a letter to Eusebius of 
Nicomedeia (apud Theodoret, II. E. i. 5), addresses 
bis friend as avWovKiaviard ** fellow- Lucianist,” 
which may be considered as intimating that Lucian 
held opinions similar to his own ; though, as Arius 
would, in his circumstances, be slow to take to him- 
self a sectarian designation, we are disposed to in- 
terpret the expression as a memorial that they had 
jeen fellow-students in the school of Lucian. 
Kpiphanius, who devotes a section of his principal 
work {Fanarium; Iluerrs. 43, s. ut alii, 23) to refute 
the heresies of the Lucianists, says that Lucian 
was originally a follower of Marcion, but that he 
separated from him and formed a sect of hiB own, 
agreeing, however, in its general principles, with 
that of the Marcionitcs. Like Marcion, the Lu- 
cianists conceived of the Demiurgos or Creator, as 
distinct from the perfect God, 6 dyaBds “ the good 
one and described the Creator, who was also 
represented as the judge, as d SIhcuos “the just 
one.” Beside these two beings, between whom 
the commonly received attributes and offices of 
God were divided, the Lucianists reckoned a third, 

6 7ronjpds, “ the evil one.” Like the Marcionites, 
they condemned marriage : Kpiphanius says that 
this was out of hatred to the Demiurgos or Creator, 
whose dominion was extended by the propagation 
of the human race. This description of the sect 
is to be received with very great caution, for Epi- 
phanius acknowledges that it had been long extinct, 
and that his inquiries had led to no clear or certain 
information respecting it. The gnostic character 
of the doctrines ascribed to it receives no counte- 
nance from the statements of Alexander of Alex- 
andria, and is probably altogether without found- 
ation : the views of Lucian appear to have had 
more affinity with those of the Arians ; and it is 
observable that Eusebius of Nicomedeih, Leontius 
of Antioch, And other prelates of the Arian or 
Scmi-Arian parties, and possibly (as already inti- 
mated) Arius himself, had been his pupils. But 
whatever may have been the heterodoxy of Lucian, 
lie either abjured it or explained it so as to be re- 
stored to the communion of the Church, in which 
he continued until his martyrdom, the glory of 
which was regarded as sufficient to wipe off all the 
reproach of his former heresy ; and M Luci&q the 
martyr” had the unusual distinction of being re- 
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ferred to by orthodox and heterodox with equal 
severence. It was probably on his reunion with the 
Church that he gave in the confession of his faith, 
which is mentioned by Sozomen (//. E. iii. 5), and 
given at length by Socrates (//. E. ii. 10). It was 
promulgated by the Eusebian or Senvi- Arian Synod 
of Antioch (a. n. 341), the members of which an- 
nounced that they had found it in the hand- writing 
of Lucian himself. Sozomen expresses his doubt 
of the genuineness of the document ; and the 
caution with which it is worded, for the most part 
in scriptural terms, so suited to the purpose of the 
synod, which desired to substitute for the Nicene 
confession a creed which moderate men of both 
parties might embrace, renders the suspicion of 
Sozomen not unreasonable. The genuineness of 
the creed is, however, maintained by Bishop Bull 
(De/ensio Fid. A 'team. ii. 13. § 4 — 8), by powerful 
arguments, and is indeed generally admitted ; hut the 
controversy as to its orthodoxy has not been decided 
even in modem times ; for although trinitarian 
writers for the most part affirm that it is orthodox, 
Petaviusand Huetius, with the Arian Sandhis, im- 
pute to it an Arian character. It was strenuously 
upheld by the Arians of the fourth century, espe- 
cially as it did not contain the obnoxious term 

o'/tooihrios.” Supposing it to be genuine, its am- 
biguity probably arose from the desire of Lucian 
not to compromise his own real sentiments, yet to 
express them in terms of so orthodox an appearance 
as to satisfy the rulers of the Church, into which 
he sought to be readmitted. 

After his reunion with the Church, Lucian 
appears to have recovered or increased his reputation 
both for learning and sanctity. lie was especially 
eminent for his charity to the poor* His eminence 
marked him out as a victim in the persecution under 
Diocletian and his successors. He tied from Antioch 
and concealed himself in the country ; but, near 
the close of the year 311, he was apprehended at 
Antioch, by order, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, of the emperor Maximin (l)aza>. but 
according to the author of his Acta , under Max- 
imum (Galerius). The slight di tie re nee of the 
names Maximin and Maximum easily accounts for 
the difference of these statements : if he was mar- 
tyred under Maximum we must place his appre- 
hension at least a year earlier than the date just 
given. He was conveyed bv land across Asia 
Minor to Nicomedeia in Bithvnia, where, after 
suffering the greatest tortures, which could only 
extort from him the- answer, *‘I am a Christian" 
(Chrysost Homilia in 8. Luciunum , O/mra, vol. i. ed. 
Morel., vol. v. ed. Snvil., vol. ii. ed. Benedict), he 
was remanded to prison. He died the day after 
th| feast of the Epiphany, a. n. 312, most probably 
from the effects of the tortures already inflicted, 
and especially by starvation, having been fourteen 
days without food, for he would not taste of that 
which was placed before him, ns it had been offered 
to idols. His body was cast into the sea, and 
having been washed ashore near the decayed town, 
or the ruins of Drepanum, was buried there. Con- 
stantine the Great afterwards rebuilt the town in 
honour of the holy martyr, and gave to it, front his 
mother, by whom he was probably influenced, the 
name of llelenopolis. The statement of the Alex- 
andrian or Funchal Chronicle , that he was burnt to 
death, is utterly inconsistent with other more trust- 
worthy statements. 

The works of Lucian comprehended, according to 
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Jerome (De Viris Illustr. c. 77), two small works, 

** libelli,” on the Christian faith, and some short 
letters to various individuals. The two works “ on 
the faith" ( De Fide) were, perhaps, the creed 
already noticed as discovered and published by the 
synod of Antioch, and the speech ( Oratio ) made 
by him before the emperor, which is preserved by 
Rufinus (//. E. ix. 8). If this defence was spoken, 
it must have been at another examination than that 
described by Chrysostom, Of the letters of Lucian 
we have no remains, except a fragment in the 
Alexandrian Chronide (p. 277, ed. Paris ; p. 221, 
ed. Venice ; vol. i. p. 516, ed. Bonn). But the 
most important of Lucian’s literary labours was his 
revision of the text of the Septuagint. Some 
( Ceillicr, A uteurs Sucres, vol. i v. p. 47, and Neander, 
Church Hint, by Rose, vol. ii. note ad fin.) have 
thought that he revised the text of the N. T. : but 
although some expressions used by Jerome ( Praef. 
ad Eranyclia) give countenance to their opinion, 
we believe the revision was limited to the Septua- 
gint. The author of the Acta S. Luoiani says he 
was moved to undertake his revision by observing 
the corruption of the sacred books ; but his subse- 
quent statement that the revision was guided by a 
comparison of the Hebrew text, limits the ex- 
pression “sacred books” to the 0. T. The copies 
of the edition of Lucian, though unfavourably 
characterised by Jerome (/.c.), are described by 
him elsewhere (Apolog. contra Hu fin. ii. 27) as 
commonly used in the churches from Constantinople 
to Antioch. They were known as “exemplaria 
Lucianea.” (llieron. De Viris Illustr. c. 77.) In 
the Synopsis S. Script urue , printed with the works 
of Athanasius (c. 77), is a curious account of the 
discovery of Lucian's autograph copy of his revision 
at Nicomedeia. (Kuseb. II. E. viii. 13, ix. 6 ; 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Rufinus, II. cc. 
Philostorg. II. E. ii. 12 — 15 ; Synopsis S. Scripturae, 
Athanas. adscripta, /. c. ; Dial. III. de Sancta Tri - 
nitutc , Athanas. adscripta, c. 1 ; Epiphanius, /. c. ; 
Chrysostom. I. c. ; Hieronym. II. cc. ; Chron. Pas- 
chair , pp. 277, 279, 283, ed. Paris, 221, 223, 226, 
ed. Venice, vol. i. pp. 516,519, 520, 527, ed. Bonn; 
Acta S. Luciani. Prcshyl. Alar/yris , Gr. npud Sym. 
Metaphr. ; Latino apud Lipoinannum, Suriura, 
et Holland. Acta So net or. vii. Januar. vol. i. p. 
357, Arc. ; Saidas (who transcribes Mctaphrnstes), 
cV. vr. A ovmavis and Nofftve/ ; Tillemont, Me- 
moires , vol. v. p. 474, &c. ; Ceillicr, l. c. ; Cave, 
Hist. Lilt, ad anu. 294 ; Fabric. liM. Graec. voL 
iii. p. ,715 ; Hody, De Tejetih, Original, lib. iii. p, 
i. c. 5. § 4,5, lib. iv. c. 3. § 1.) 

2. Of By/.. a, apparently the Bizya of the classical 
writers, an episcopal city of Thrace, lived in the fifth M 
century. A Latin version of a letter of his to the 
emperor Leo I. Thrax (who reigned from a. d. 457 
to 474), is given in the various editions of the Con- 
cilia. 1 1 recognises the authority of the three councils 
of Nice, a.d. 325, Ephesus a.d. 431 , and Cholcedon 
a. n. 451, and declares Timothcus (Aelurus) patri- 
arch of Alexandria, to be deserving of deposition. 
From the reference to this last matter, on which 
Leo seems to have required tho judgment of various 
prelates, the letter appears to have been written in 
or soon after a. i). 457. In the superscription to 
the letter he is called “ Byzae Mctropolit&nus ; " 
but if we are correct in identifying Byza with 
Bizya, this title must not be understood as imply- 
ing archiepiscopal rank, for Bizya does not appear 
to huve been an archiepiscopal sec, but a rimph 
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bishoprick, under the metropolitan of Heracleia, o 
whom Lucian appeared as the representative in the 
council of Chalcedon. Lucian's name is subscribed 
to a decretal of Gennadius I., patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (a. d. 459 to 471), as Lucian, “bishop of 
the Metropolitan see of Byza,”ejri<rnoiros jurj-rpoiro'- 
\tws Bvfas. ( Concilia , vol. iv. col. 908, ed. Labbe ; 
vol. ii. col. 707, ed. llardouin ; vol. vii. col. 541, 
ed. Mansi ; Le Quien, Oriens Christiamis , vol. i. 
col. 1146 ; Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 457.) 

3. Of Caphargamala (a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem), more commonly csilled 
Hierosolymit an us, or of JrausALKM, an eccle- 
siastic of the fifth century. There is extant in a 
Latin version an epistle of his addressed to the 
whole church or body of Christians in all the world, 
giving an account of the appearance to him, as he 
slept one night in the baptistery of the church, as 
was his custom, of Gamaliel (the teacher of the 
apostle Paul;, who revealed to him the burial-place 
of his own relics and those of his son Abibus or 
Abibas, his nephew Nicodemus (the same that 
came to Jesus Christ by night), and of the proto- 
martyr Stephen. The Latin version was made by 
Avitus of Bracara, now Braga, in Portugal, a con- 
temporary of Lucian, who dictated it to Avitus in 
Greek (it is doubtful if he wrote it in that lan- 
guage)]; and is usually accompanied by a prefatory 
letter of Avitus to Palchonius or Balconius, bishop 
of Bracara. A brief abstract of an account of the 
vision of Lucian by Chrysippus, an ecclesiastic of 
Jerusalem, is given by Photius (MU. C od. 171) 
from the work of Eustratius on the state of the soul 
after death. Of the Latin version of Lucian’s 
Epistola there are two copies, differing in several 
respects from each other. That published by 
Uiimmerius, and commonly designated from him, 
is given by Surius (De BroUitis Sa tutor. litis, , ad 
diem II. August.) ; and in the Appendiv to the 
editions of Augustin by the Theologians of Louvain 
(vol. x. p. 680, See.) and the Benedictines (vol. 
vii.) According to this copy, the vision of Lucian 
took place 3d Dec. 415. The other copy, which 
omits the date of the vision, is also given by the 
Benedictines, in parallel columns, to facilitate com- 
parison. (Gennadius, De litis I /lust r. c. 46, 47 ; 
Photius, /. c. ; Fabric. Bill. (I race. vol. x. p. 3*27 ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 415.) 

4. Hierosolymitanus, or of Jerusalem. 
(No. 3.] 

5. The Martyr. [No. 1.] 

6. Mktropolita. [No. 2.J 

7. Pasiphon* (naerupvv), a writer to whom Fa- 
vorinus [Favorinus, No. 1], according to Dio- 
genes Laertius (vi. 73) ascribed the tragedies which 
were more commonly attributed to Diogenes the 
Cynic [Diogenes], or to Philistus of Acgina, his 
disciple. (Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 295, 296, 
and 309.) 

8. The Presbyter. [Nos. 1 and 3.] 

9. Of Samosata. [See below, and also No. 1.] 

1 0. The Tragic Writer. [ No. 7. J [ J. C. M.] 
LUCIANUS* (Aoukiovos), also called Lvcinus, 

a witty and voluminous Greek writer, but of Syrian 
parentage, having been bom, os he himself tells us, 
at Samosata, the capital of Commagene. ('AAt«us, 

§ 19 ; IIcSs 8<< Urr. trtryyp. § 24.) There is no 

* According to analogy, the a ought to be long 
in Lucitmns ; but Lucinn himself makes it short 
>a ilia filst epigram, Aoi tuiauis riV ijpaxf/t, &c. 
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ancient biography of Lucian extant, except the 
short and inaccurate one by Suidas ; but some 
particulars may be gleaned from his own writings. 

Considerable difference of opinion has existed 
respecting the time in which Lucian flourished. 
Suidas places him under Trajan, and subsequently, 
and in this he is followed by Bourdelot. Tne 
opinion of Voss (De llistor. Graec. ii. 15), that he 
flourished in the reigns of M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and Coinmodus seeips, however, more correct, and 
has been generally followed by later critics. It is 
impossible to fix the exact dates of his birth and 
death, but the following passages will afford some 
clue to his chronology. In the npdr diral5evrov t 
§ 1 3, he tells us that there existed in Jiis time , and. 
was probably still alive, a man who had bought 
the lamp of Epictetus for 3000 drachms, in the 
hope of inheriting his wisdom. As this purchase 
was probably made shortly after the death of 
Epictetus, the natural inference is, that Lucian was 
alive in the time of that philosopher (hardly that 
Epictetus died Ixj'ore the time of Lucian, as Mr. 
Clinton says. Fasti ltom. a. d. 1 18). The uncer- 
tainty expressed as to whether the purchaser was 
still alive denotes that a considerable period had 
elapsed between the transaction recorded and the 
date of the IIpos dnaiSfinov. But that piece can 
be shown to have been written shortly after the 
extraordinary suicide of Peregrinus, A. i>. 165 ; 
for in $ 14 Lucian mentions another silly fellow 
who had just recently purchased (x^ s Ka ^ "xptLw) 
the stick of the funatical cynic for a talent. Now 
Epictetus could hardly have survived the reign of 
Hadrian, who died a. d. 138 (Epictetus, and 
Clinton, l. c.), and it is more likely that he did not 
reach the middle of it. On these grounds we 
might at a venture place Lucian's birth about the 
year 120 ; and this date tallies pretty well with, 
ithcr inferences from his writings. The Flair 8«t 
< TToplav (Toyypdcpciy must have been nearly con- 
emporary with the IIpos dvaiStvrov , since it al- 
udes to the Parthian victories of Verus (Clinton, 
a. n. 166), but was probably written before the 
inal triumph, as from an expression in § 2 (ra i* 
trotr'i rath a KtKitnjTai ) the war would seem to 
rnve lieen still going on. These pieces, together 
,vith the account of the death of Peregrinus (Ffepl 
r ys Tltpeyplvov rsAsirrijr), which has all the air of 
\ narrative composed immediately after the event 
it records, are the earliest works of Lucian which 
we can connect with any public transactions. But 
he tells us that he did not abandon the rhetorical 
profession, and take to a different style of writing, 
till he was about forty (Air Karrtyop. § 34) ; and 
though he there more particularly alludes to his 
Dialogues, we may very probably indude in tfie 
same category all his other works, which, like the 
preceding, are unconnected with rhetoric. If 
these were his first works of that kind, and if he 
was forty when he wrote them, he would have 
been born about the year 125. They were, how- 
ever, in all probability preceded by some others, 
such as the llermotimus , which he mentions having 
written about forty (§ 13), the Nigrinut, Ac. Thi* 
brings us again to the year 120, as a very probable 
one in which to fix his birth ; and thus ne might 
have been contemporary as a boy with Epictetus, 
then in his old age ; and with the man who bought 
his lamp, some 30 or 35 years, perhaps, before 165* 

A passage which alludes to later political events 
occurs in the Alexander, § 48, where mention i* 
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made of the war of Marcus Antoninus against the 
jfarcomanni, a. d. 170 — 175; and as Marcus is 
there called &eds, Voss inferred that the piece was 
written after the death of that emperor in 180. 
According to the computation of Reitz, which is 
that above given, Lucian would then have been 
more than sixty years old. From $ 56, it appears 
that Lucian’s father was still alive when he visited 
Alexander ; but the visit might have token place 
at least ten years before the account of it was 
written. (Clinton, Fasti Rom. a. d. 182.) That 
Lucian himself was a man of some consequence at 
the time of it appears from the intimate terms he 
was on with Rutiliaiius, $ 54, and from the go- 
vernor of Cappadocia having given him a guard of 
two soldiers (§ 55). This is another argument 
for the visit having token place when Lucian was 
well advanced in life, probably about fifty ; for his 
youth was spent in struggling with adverse fortune. 
Ih the 'AnoAoyla iregl rdv <7rl paaQi j5 <rvv6vTu>v, 
§ 1, he mentions having obtained an appointment 
in Egypt, probably under Commodus, when he had 
one foot almost in Charon’s boat ; but we have no 
means of determining the .age at which he died. 
On the whole, however, Reitz’s calculation may be 
safely adopted, who places his life from the year 
1*20 to the end of the century. 

Having thus endeavoured to fix Lucian f s chro- 
nology, we may proceed to trace those particulars 
of his life which may be gathered from his works. 
In the piece called The Dream (Ilf pi tow ivvnviov), 
which stands at the beginning of them, he repre- 
sents his parents as in poor circumstances, and as 
deliberating with their friends about the choice of 
a profession for himself, then about fourteen years 
of age. Those of the 'learned sort were too ex- 
pensive for the family means, and it was therefore 
resolved to apprentice him to some mechanical 
trade, which might bring in a quick return of 
money. As a schoolboy, he had shown a talent 
for making little waxen images ; and his maternal 
uncle being a statuary in good repute, it was de- 
termined that he should be put apprentice to him. 
Lucian was delighted with the thoughts of his new 
profession ; but his very first attempt in it proved 
unfortunate. Having been ordered to polish a 
marble tablet, he leant too heavily upon it, and 
broke it.' The consequence was, a sound beating 
from his uncle, which Lucian resenting, ran away 
home to his parents. In the version of the affair 
which he gave to them, he took the liberty to add 
a little circumstance, which already betrays the 
malice and humour of the boy. He affirmed that 
his uncle had treated him thus ctjuelly because he 
was apprehensive of being excelled in his pro- 
fession ! The event itself may almost be regarded 
as an omen of his future course, and of his being 
destined from his earliest years to be an iconoclast. 
From the remainder of the Dream , where, in imi- 
tation of Prodicus’s myth of the choice of Her- 
cules, related in Xenophon's Memorabilia , 'E pp.o- 
yhvtputj (Statuary) and TlaiSeia (Education) 
contend which shall have him for a votary, we can 
only infer that, after some deliberation, Lucian 
henceforward dedicated himself to the study of 
rhetoric and literature; but of the means which he 
found to compass his object we have no information. 
From. the Air Kartjyop. $ 27, it would appear that, 
after reaving his uncle, he wandered for ‘some timo 
About Ionia, without any settled plan, and possess* 
ing as yet but a very imperfect knowledge of the 
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Greek tongue. Subsequently, however, we find 
him an advocate by profession ; and if we may 
trust the authority of Suidas, he seems to have 
practised at Antioch. According to the same 
writer, being unsuccessful in this calling, be em- 
ployed himself in writing speeches for others, in- 
stead of delivering them himself. But he could 
not have remained long at Antioch ; for at an early 
period of his life he set out upon his travels, and 
visited the greater part of Greece, Italy, and Gaul. 
At that period it was customary for professors of 
the rhetorical art k> proceed to different cities, 
whore they attracted audiences by their displays, 
much in the same manner as musicians or itinerant 
lecturers in modern times. The subjects of these 
displays were accusations of tyrants, or panegyrics 
on the brave and good (Als xarrjy., § 32). It may 
be presumed that his first visit was to Athens, in 
order to acquire a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage ; and that he remained there a considerable 
time may be inferred as well from his intimate 
familiarity with all the graces of the Attic dialect, 
as from his acquaintance with Demonax there, whom 
he tells us he knew for a long period. ( Demonactis 
Vita , § 1.) He did not, however, gain so much 
reputation by his profession in Ionia and Greece as 
in Italy aiid Gaul, especially the latter country, 
which he traversed to its western coasts, and 
where he appears to have acquired a good deal of 
money as well as fame. (' AnoAoyla ncpl rdv ini 
§ 15; A Is Karrjy ., § 27.) Whether he 
remained long at Rome is uncertain. From his 
tract 'Tnip rod iu rij rr poaayop. mala par § 

1 3, he would seem to have acquired some, though 
perhaps an imperfect, knowledge of the Latin 
tongue ; and in the Uepl rov -qAcm pop he describes 
himself as conversing with the boatmen on the Po. 
In the Ilepl rd v ini pia. avy., lie shows an in- 
timate acquaintance with Roman manners ; but his 
picture of them in that piece, as well as in the 
lVi</rirutSi is a very unfavourable one. 

He probably returned to his native country in 
about bis fortieth year, and by wav of Macedonia, 
(//e rodntus , $ 7.) At this period of his life he 
abandoned the rhetorical profession, the artifices of 
which were foreign to his temper, the natural 
enemy of deceit and pretension (Ali narriy., § 32,. 
'AAifu?, § 29) ; though it was, perhaps, the money 
he had made by it that enabled him to quit it, and 
to follow his more congenial inclinations. In his 
old age, indeed, he appears to have partially re- 
sumed it, as he tells us in his 'Hpa/cAiJ?, § 7 ; and 
to which period of his life we must also ascribe his 
A i6vv<ros (§ 8). But these latter productions 
seem to have been confined to that species of de- 
clamation called a npoaAaAtd, to which the pieces 
just mentioned belong, and for which we have no 
equivalent term ; and they were probably written 
rather by way of pastime and amusement than 
from any hopes of gain. 

'I'll ere are no materials for tracing that portion 
of his life which followed his return to his native 
country. It was, however, at this period that he 
produced the works to which he owes his re- 
putation, and which principally consist of attacks 
upon the religion and philosophy of the age. The 
bulkiness of them suggests the inference that many 
years were spent in these quiet literary occupations, 
though not undiversified with occasional travel * 
since it appears from the Ilefc 8e? /or. <rvy M § 1 4* 
that he must have been in Acfaaia and Ionia about 
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the dose of the Parthian war, a. d. 160 — 165 ; on 
which occasion, too, he seems to have visited 
Olympia, and beheld the self-immolation of Pere- 
grinus. We have already seen that about tho year 
170, or a little previously, ho must have visited 
the false oracle of the impostor Alexander, in Paph- 
lagonia. Here Lucian planned several contriv- 

ances for detecting the falsehood of his responses ; 
and in a personal interview with the prophet, in- 
stead of kissing his hand, as was the custom, in- 
flicted a severe bite upon his thumb. For these 
and other things, especially ^iis having advised 
Rutilianus not to marry Alexander’s daughter by 
the Moon, that impostor was so enraged against 
Lucian, that he would have murdered him on the 
spot had he not been protected by a guard of two 
soldiers. Alexander, therefore, dissembled his 

hatred, and even, pretending friendship, dismissed 
him with many gifts, and lent him a vessel to pro 
secute his voyage. When well out at sea, Lucian 
observed, by the tears and entreaties of the master 
towards the rest of the crew, that something was 
amiss, and learnt from the former that Alexander 
had ordered them to throw their passenger into the 
sea, a fate from which he was saved only by the 
good offices of the master. lie was now landed at 
Aegialos, where he fell in with some ambassadors, 
proceeding to king Eupator in Bithynia, who re- 
ceived him on board their ship, and landed him 
safely at Amastris. {Alex. 54 — 50.) We can 
trace no later circumstances of his life, except his 
obtaining the office of procurator of part of Egypt, 
bestowed upon him in his old age, probably by the 
emperor Couimodus, and which has been already 
mentioned. From the ’AiroA. vcpl tu>v iirt p . ., $ 12, 
it appears that his functions were chiefly judicial, 
that his salary was considerable, and that he even 
entertained expectations of the proconsulship. In 
what manner he obtained this post we have no 
means of knowing ; but from his Imagines , which 
some have supposed to have been addressed to a 
concubine of Verus, and which Wieland conjectures 
to have been intended for the wife of Marcus An- 
toninus, as well as from bis tract Pro Iai}>$u, he 
seems to have been neither averse from flattery nor 
unskilled in the method of applying it. He cer- 
tainly lived to an advanced age, and it is probable 
*that he may have been afflicted with the gout; but 
the inference that he died of it merely from his 
having written the burlesque drama called Ilo- 
Zdypa is rather strong. lie probably married in 
middle life ; and in the E foovxos, $ 1 3, he men- 
tions having a son. 

The nature of Lucian’s writings inevitably pro- 
cured him many enemies, by whom he has been 
painted in very black colours. According to JSuidas 
he was sumamed the Blasjfhctncr , and was tom to 
pieces by dogs, or rather, perhaps, died of canino 
madness, as a punishment for his impiety. On this 
account, however, no reliance can be placed, as it 
was customary with Suidas to invent a horrid 
death for those whose doctrines he disliked. To 
the account of Suidas, Volaterranus added, but 
without stating his authority, that Lucian apos- 
tatised from Christianity, and was accustomed to 
say he had gained nothing by it but the corruption 
of his name from Lucius to Lucianus. So too the 
scholiast on the Peregrinus , § 13, calls him an 
apostate ,( irapa€drrj s ) ; whilst the scholiasts on the 
Verae fTittoriae and other pieces frequently apos- 
trophise him in the bitterest terms, and make the 
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most absurd and far-fetched charges against him 
of ridiculing the Scriptures. 

The whole gravamen of the accusation of blas- 
phemy lies in the point whether Lucian was really 
an apostate. If he had never been initiated 'Ibto 
the mysteries of Christianity, it is clear that he is 
no more amenable to the charge than Tacitus, or 
any other profane author, who from ignorance of 
our religion has been led to vilify and misrepresent 
it. The charge offapostacy might be urged with 
some colour against Lucian, if it could be shown 
that he was the author of the dialogue entitled 
Philojxitris. The subject of the piece is shortly 
this. Triephon, who is represented as having been 
a member of the church, meets Critias, and inquires 
the reason of his disturbed looks and hurried gait. 
After some discourse about paganism and Chris- 
tianity, Critias relates his having been among an 
assembly of Christians, where he has heard troubles 
and misfortunes predicted to the state and fts 
armies. When lie has concluded his storv, Cleo- 
laus enters, and announces some military successes 
gained by the emperor in the East. A sneering 
tone pervades the whole piece, which betrays so 
intimate a knowledge of Christianity that it could 
hardly have been written but by one who had been 
at some time within the pale of the church. 

Some eminent critics, and amongst them Fa- 
bricius, have held the Philojmtns to be genuine. 
Towards the middle of last century, Oesner wrote 
his dissertation l)e Aetate ct Auctore Philopatridis , in 
which he showed satisfactorily that the piece could 
not have been Lucian's ; and he brings forward 
many considerations which render it very probable 
that the work was composed in the reign of Julian 
the Apostate. 

The scholiast on the Alexander , $ 47, asserts 
that Lucian was an Epicurean, and this opinion 
has been followed by several modem critics. But 
though his natural scepticism may have led him to 
prefer the tenets of Epicurus to those of any other 
sect, it is most probable that lie belonged to none 
whatever. In the ’AiroA. vtpl r uv iirl piaBy <jw., 

$ 15, he describes himself as oi) ao<p6s , but eft too 
iroAAou firpiov ; and in the Ifennotimua be calls 
himself i5i«4rijy, in contradistinction to that phi- 
losopher. In the Blae v pda is , too, Epicurus is 
treated no better than the other heads of Sects. 

Of Lucian’s moral character we have no means 
of judging except from his writings ; a method 
which is not always certain. Several of bis pieces 
are loose and licentious, hut some allowance should 
be made for the manners of the age. The "Epwrer, 
the most objectionable, has been abjudicated by 
many critics, ami for Lucian's sake it is to be hoped 
that they are correct ; bat in the Ewrdvss we find 
allusions to the same perverted tastes, and in § 4 
the promise of a story respecting the Cnifiian 
Venus, which is actually found in the former piece. 
Yet in the Alexander , § 54, he seems indignant 
at the charge of immorality brought against him by 
that impostor ; and that be must at least have 
avoided any grievous and open scandal may be 
presumed from the high office conferred upon him 
in Egypt. Lucian was not averse from praising 
himself, and in the “AAttts, 4 20, has drawn his 
own character as a hater of pride, falsehood, and 
vain-glory, and an ardent admirer of trutl^ sim 
plicity, and all that is naturally amiable |W is 
there much to object against the truth of this 
autograph portrait. He seems to have ietalfied 
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through life a natural taste for the fine arts, as 
Aay be inferred from the many lively descriptions 
of pictures and statues interspersed through his 
works. That he was a warm admirer of dancing 
appears from his treatise Tltpl dpx^tus. 

In giving an account of Lucian’s numerous and 
miscellaneous writings, it is difficult to class them 
under distinct heads with accuracy. Yet an at- 
tempt at arrangement seems preferable to going 
through them in the confused arder in which they 
stand in the editions, which has not even the merit 
of being chronological. The main heads under 
which his pieces may be classed, and which are, 
perhaps, accurate enough for general purposes, arc, 
1. the Rhetorical ; 2. the Critical ; 3. the Biogra- 
phical ; 4. Romances ; 5. Dialogues ; 6. Miscella- 
neous pieces ; 7. Poems. By some writers Lucian 
has also been called an historian, a mathematician, 
a physical philosopher, &c. But the works for 
which these appellations have been bestowed upon 
him are either not his, or fall more properly under 
one of the preceding divisions. 

1. Rhetorical Works. Lucian's rhetorical 
pieces were 4 no doubt for the most part the first 
productions of his pen, for we have already seen 
that he did not lay aside that profession, and apply 
himself to a different style of writing, till he had 
reached the age of forty. Of all his pieces they 
are the most unimportant, and betray least of his 
real character and genius, and therefore require but 
a passing notice. They may be divided into 
Tpo<T\a\tal, or introductory addresses, delivered 
in literary assemblies, and more regular rhetorical 
pieces in the demonstrative and deliberative kind. 
Among the itpoaXaKtai may be reckoned ITfpl too 
ivvirvlov, Somnium sett Vita Lueiani, , the closing 
sentence of which shows it to have been addressed 
to some assembly of his countrymen, apparently 
after his return from his travels. This piece, 
which is valuable for the anecdotes it contains of 
Lucian's life, has been already mentioned. The 
'HpoSoros, Herodotus sivc Action , seems to have 
been addressed to some Macedonian assembly. 
Of Aetion the painter an account is elsewhere 
given. [Aetion.] From the picture described 
in this piece, Raphael is said to have taken one 
of his frescoes. Ztv£tr, Zeuxis sivc Antiochus , 
also contains the description of a picture which 
Sulla carried off from Athens, and which was lost 
on its voyage to Rome, but of which a copy was 
extant in the time of Lucian. ’AppovlSps, liar- 
monidesy which, however, is called by Marcilius a 
Swcrrcum, or Commendatio, contains an anecdote of 
Timotheus and his pupil liarmopides. 2/c « Idris -ff 
Tlp6£tvos, Scytha , turns on the visit of Anacharsis 
to Athens, and his meeting Toxaris, a fellow- 
countryman, there, who introduces him to the 
friendship of Solon. * limlas -tj BaXavtiov, IHppias 
tsu Balneum, is the description of a bath. Ilpocr- 
*uXia dj Aidvvoos, Bacchus , turns on tho conquests 
of Bacchus. IIpoaAaAfa ij *H pattXrjs, Hercules 
Gallicus . An account of the Gallic Hercules. 

roe •Hxiurpov $ ruv kvkvoov, J)e Electro seu 
fypnis. This was probably an early piece, as in 
f ^ the author mentions a recent visit to the Po, 
in which he inquired for the poplars that distilled 
amber, and the singing swans t but without success. 

otnovy Dt Homo, contains a description of 
ahouw, or rather apartment. Ilf pi rvv 8t\f>d8uv, Ds 
&*P*adibu» t An account of certain Libyan serpents. 
More regular rhetorical pieces are TupavvourJ- 
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vos, Tyrannicida , a declamation. A man intend- 
ing to kill a tyrant, but not finding him, leaves 
his sword in the body of his son, At this sight 
the tyrant slays himself ; whereupon the murderer 
claims a reward, as hayhpg< killed him. This 
piece is perhaps spurious. fyvKOKripvrTopLtvos, Ab~ 
dicatus. This declamation is attributed to ‘Li- 
bauius. <f>a\apts x purr os teal Stvrepos, Pkalaris 
prior et alter. The authenticity of these two 
declamations, on the subject of the tyrant of 
Agrigentum, has likewise been doubted. Molar 
iyuoS/ntov, Encomium Muscae , a playful and ingeni- 
ous little piece, describing the nature and habits of 
the fly* FlaTgiSos 'Ey km piov, Patriae Encomium. 
The title indicates the subject of this declamation. 

2. Critical Works. AUcy <Pmvti4vtmv, Judi- 
cium Vocaiinm , was probably a juvenile perform- 
ance, in which <r brings a complaint of ejection 
against r. The suit is conducted after the Athe- 
nian manner, the vowels being the dicasts. Aefi- 
<pdv7)s, Leriphancs , a humorous dialogue, written 
to ridicule the affectation of strange and obsolete 
diction. By some it has been considered as 
directed against the (Jnomasticon of Pollux ; by 
others, against Athenaeus ; but in both cases pro- 
bably without foundation. After Lexiphanes has 
been made to vomit up the strange farrago with 
which he has overloaded himself, Lucian prescribes 
the following course of wholesome diet, in order to 
complete a cure. First, to read the Greek poets ; 
then the orators ; next Thucydides and Plato, with 
the dramatic authors. The piece concludes with 
sonic sound critical advice. IltSs icnropiav 
otryypa<petv, Quomodo Historia sit conscribenda, is 
the best of Lucian’s critical works. The former 
portion is employed in ridiculing the would-be 
historians of the day, whilst the latter contains 
some excellent critical precepts. The 4ist section 
in particular is admirable. The historian Du Thou 
thought so much of this essay, that he drew the 
rules for historical writing in the preface to his 
work principally from it. 'PTjrdpwv SiSuoKaXos, 
lthctorum Preceptor , is a piece of critical irony, 
pretending to point out .a royal road to oratory. 
It also contains a bitter personal attaek upon some 
apparently Egyptian orator. 'PtvSo\oyioTi$s, Pseudo- 
loyisia , a violent attack upon a brother sophist who 
had ignorantly asserted that the word dwotppdsy 
used by Lucian, was un-Attic. A rjpoo64vovs 
’ Ey Kc&puov , Dctnosthenis Encomium , a critical dia- 
logue on the merits of Demosthenes. This piece 
has been reckoned spurious by many critics, but 
perhaps on insufficient grounds. The concluding 
part contains some interesting particulars of the 
death of the great orator. VeuS oaotparr^s, Pseudo- 
sophista , a dialogue on Attic solecisms, has also 
been abjudicated, and on more certain grounds. 
Several phrases are given out as solecisms which are 
not really so, and which have even been used by 
Lucian himself. ^ 

3. Biographical Works. The pieces which 
entitle Lucian to be called a biographer are the 
’AA 4£av8pos ») VtuSojuavris, Alexander seu Pseu- 
domantis ; At iftc&vaKTos filos. Vita Demonactis ; and 
Tltpl rijs Tltptyplvov TeAfimjs, Ite Marts Pete- 
print. They are, however, rather anecdotical 
memoirs ( dwopvripovtipara), like Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia Socratis , than regular biographies. 
Of the first piece the chief contents are given 
elsewhere. [Alexander, VoL I. p. 123.] An 
account of Demonax will also be found under the 

A 
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proper head. The life of 4 that philosopher must 
have been prolonged considerablv^beyond the reign 
of Hadrian, since Lucisin tells ns that he was per- 
sonally acquainted with him for a long period. 
(' &ar4p<p 8 « rtp Atj ftaSgUKri, /mi evl y^Kurrou crvvt- 
yev6yt\v, % § 1.) Denwhax was a philosopher after 
Lucian's own heart, belonging to no sect, though 
he had studied the tenets of all, and holding the 
popular mythology in profound contempt. His 
chief leaning was to the school of Socrates, though, 
in the unconstrained liberty of his way of life, he 
seemed to bear some resemblance to Diogenes. 
Demonax sacrificed to the Graces, and was equally 
averse from the austerity of the Stoics and the filth 
of the Cvnics. Had he been one of the latter, 
Lucian would never have mentioned him with 
praise. Of all the philosophic sects, Lucian de- 
tested the Cynics most, as may be seen in his 
Peregrintis, Fugitive Convivium , &c. ; though he 
seems to have made an exception in favour of 
Menippus, on account, perhaps, of his satyrical 
writings, to which his own bear some resemblance. 
It was for his account of Demonax that Eunapius 
ranked Lucian among the biographers. Tie pi rfjs 
Ileptypivov reAeuTfis, Dr Morte, Peregrini, , contains 
some particulars of the life and voluntary auto-da-fe 
of Peregrinus Proteus, a fanatical cynic and apos- 
tate Christian, who publicly burnt himself from an 
impulse of vain-glory shortly after the 2 .'Kith 
Olympiad (a. d. 165), and concerning whom fur- 
ther particulars will he found elsewhere. [Pe- 
regrinus.] Lucian seems to have beheld this 
singular triumph of fanaticism with a sort of bar- 
% barous exultation, which nearly cost him a beating 
from the Cynics, who surrounded the pyre (§ 37). 
The MaKpoSioi may also be referred to this head, 
as containing anecdotes of several Greek and other 
worthies who had attained to a long life. 

4. Romances. Under this head may be classed 
the tale entitled Aovkios rj ‘'Ouos, Lucius sive Asi- 
nus , and the ’AAr}$ovs iaropias Aoyos a ual 
( Verae Ilistoriae). Photius (Cod. 129) is inclined 
to believe that Lucian's piece was taken from a 
fable by Lucius of Patrae, but does not speak very 
positively on the subject. It has been thought 
that Appuleius drew his story of the Oof den Ass 
from the same source [Appuleius] ; retaining, 
however, the lengthy narrative and fanatical turn 
of the original tale; whilst Lucian abridged it, and 
gave it a comic caste, especially in the denouement , 
which, however, is sufficiently gross. M. Courier, 
on the contrary, who published an edition of the 
piece with a French version and notes ( Paris 1018, 
12mo), thinks that Lucian's is the original ; and 
this opinion is acceded to by M. Letronne in the 
Journal des Savons, July, 1810. There are no 
means of deciding this question satisfactorily. The 
story turns on the adventures of Lucius, svho, from 
motives of curiosity, having arrived at the house of 
a, female magician in Thessaly', and beheld her 
transformation into a bird, is desirous of under- 
going a similar metamorphosis. I3y the help of the 
magician's maid, with whom he has ingratiated 
hiinself, he gets access to her magic ointments ; but, 
unfortunately, using the wrong one, is deservedly 
turned into an ass, in which shape be meets with 
r variety of adventures, till he is disenchanted by 
eating rose-leaves. The adventure with thoyobbers 
in the gave is thought to have suggested the well- 
known? scene in Oil Bias. The Ferae Jlisloriae 
were composed, as the author tells us in the be- 
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ginning, to rjdicule tho authors flf extravagant 
tales, including Homer's Odyssey , the Indica 6f 
Ctesias, and the wonderful accounts of Iambulus 
of the things contained in the great sea. Accord- 
ing to Photius (Cod. 166), Lucian's modeLjras 
Antonius Diogenes, in his work called Td dir ip 
©owAijv dfiruTTo. That writer, however, was pro- 
bably later than Lucian. Still Lucian may have 
had predecessors in the style, as Antiphanes. The 
adventures related^., are of the most extravagant 
kind, but show great fertility of invention. Lu- 
cian tells us plainly what we have to expect ; that 
he is going to write about things he has neither 
seen himself nor heard of from others ; things, 
moreover, that neither do, nor can by possibility 
exist ; and that the only' truth he tells us is when 
he asserts that he is lying. He then describes how 
lie set sail from the columns of Hercules, and was 
cast by r a storm on an enchanted island, which ap- 
peared, from an inscription, to have been visited by 
Hercules and Bacchus ; where not only did the 
rivers run wine, but the same liquid gushed from 
the roots of the vines, and where they got drunk 
by eating the fish they' caught. On again setting 
sail, the ship is snatched up by a whirlwind, and 
carried through the air for seven days and nights, 
till they are finally deposited in the moon by cer- 
tain enormous birds called Ilippogypi (horse vul- 
tures'). Here they are present at a battle between 
the inhabitants of that planet and those of the sun. 
Afterwards they prosecute their voyage through 
the Zodiac, and arrive at the city of Lanterns, 
where Lucian recognises his own, and inquires the- 
news at home. They then pass the city of Nephe- 
lococcvgia (Cloud-cuckoo-town), and are at length 
deposited again in the sea. Here they are. swal- 
lowed up by' an immense whale ; and their adven- 
tures in its belly, which is inhabited, complete the 
first book. The second opens with an account of 
their escape, by setting fire to a forest in the 
whale’s belly', and killing him. After several more 
wonderful adventures, they arrive at the Isle of the 
Blest (M auapon/ vrjaos). Here they fall in with 
several ancient worthies, and Homer among the 
rest, which affords an opportunity for some remarks 
on his life and writings. Homer is made to con- 
demn the criticisms of Aristarchus and Zenodotus. 
He asserts, as W olf and others have since done, 
that he began the Iliad with the anger of Achilles 
merely from chance, and without any settled plan ; 
and denies that the Odyssey was writtei^ before 
the Iliad , then a prevalent opinion. After this 
they again set sail, and arrive at the infernal 
regions, where, among others, they find Ctesias and 
Herodotus unde^oing punishment for their false- 
hoods. The book is concluded with several more 
surprising adventures. That the Verae Ilistoriae 
supplied hints to Rabelais and Swift is sufficiently 
obvious, not only from the nature and extravagance 
of the fiction, but from the lurking satire. 

5. Dialogues. But Lucian's fame rests chiefly 
on his dialogues, by which term is here meant 
those pieces which are of an ethical or mythological 
nature, as well as of a dramatic form; and -which 
were intended to ridicule the heathen philosophy 
and religion ; for a few of his pieces which have 
not that scope are also in the siiape of dialogue* 
Lucian 1ms himself explained tho natggi&and 
novelty of his undertaking in his 
rov tin OUT a Tlpoyridtvs ft Iv h6yoti v § 5 wfcei* 
he tells us that it consists of a mixture of the JNp *■ 
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tonic dialogiH* with comedy ; in wither words, a 
Combination of Plato and Aristophanes. In the 
Bis Accusatus, § 33, we have a still more complete 
account of hie style, where Dialogue personified 
accuses Lucian of stripping him of his tragic mask, 
and substituting a comic and satyric one ; of intro- 
ducing scurrilous jokes, and the iambic licence ; 
and of mixing him up with Eupolis, Aristophanes, 
and Menippus, the most snarling of the ancient 
cynics. These dialogues, which form the great 
bulk of his works, are of very various degrees of 
merit, and are treated in the greatest possible 
variety of style, from seriousness down to the 
broadest humour and buffoonery. Their subjects 
and tendency, too, vary considerably ; for whilst 
some, as it has been 6aid, are employed in attack- 
ing the heathen philosophy and religion, others 
are mere pictures of manners without any polemic 
drift. For the sake of convenience, we may first 
consider those which are more exclusively directed 
against the heathen mythology ; next, those which 
attack the ancient philosophy ; and lastly, those in 
which both the preceding objects are combined, or 
which, having no such tendency, are mere satires 
on the manners of the day and the follies and 
vices natural to mankind. 

In the first class may be placed ripo/arfOevs 
Kav Kacros, Prometheus seu Caucasus , which is pro- 
perly a dialogue of the gods, and to which it forms 
a very fitting introduction, as it opens up the re- 
lationship between gods and men, and puts Zeus 
completely in the wrong for crucifying Prometheus. 
Though a good dialogue, it is in the grave style, 
and has little of Lucian’s characteristic humour. 
The Qteuv AtaAoyot, Deorum Dialoyi , twenty-six 
in number, consist of short dramatic narratives of 
some of the most popular incidents in the heathen 
mythology. The reader, however, is generally 
left to draw his own conclusions from the story, 
the author only taking care to put it in the most 
absurd point of view. Hence, perhaps, we may 
conclude that, like some of Lucian’s more serious 
dialogues, they were among his earlier attempts, 
before he had summoned hardihood enough to 
venture on those more open and scurrilous attacks 
which he afterwards made. Of the same class, but 
inferior in point of execution, are the fifteen dia- 
logues of the Dei Marini , 'EvaAioi AiaKoyoi. In 
the last, that of Zephyr and Not us, the beautiful 
and. graphic description of the rape of Europa is 
worthy of remark, which, as Hemsterhuis observes, 
was probably taken from some picture. In the 
*E\tyx6p*vos, Jupiter Confutatus , a bolder 
style of attack is adopted ; and tbiicynic proves to 
Zeus’s face, that every thing being under the domi- 
nion of fate, he has no power whatever. As this 
dialogue shoWs Zeus's want of power, so the Zeds 
Tpcryq&fs, Jupiter Trayoedus , strikes at his very 
existence, and that of the other deities. The sub- 
ject is a dispute at Athens between Timocles, a 
Stoic, and Damis, an Epicurean, respecting the 
being of the gods.^ Anxious as to its result, Zeus 
■ummons all the deities to hear the arguments. 
Hermes first callsj the golden ones, then the 
silver, and so forth ; not according to the beauty 
°f their workmanship, but the richness of their 
nmterials. On meeting, a squabble takes place 
"bo u||^e cedence, which is with some difficulty 
Timocles then goes through his argu- 
Htoats tor the existence of the gods, which Damis 
refutes and ridicules. At this result, Zeus becomes 
vot. II. 
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It 

dejected but Hermes- consoles him with the re- 
flection that th&j|giksgme few may be convinced 
by DamiS, the 'great mass of the Greeks, and all 
the barbarians, will ever Jhe of a contrary opinion. 
The abuse of the stoic onifetfing himself worsted 
is highly natural. Much m the same tendency is 
the ©ed»v Deorum Concilium , which is in 

fact a dialogue of the gods. Momus complains of 
the rabble which has been introduced into heaven, 
not only mere mortals, but barbarians, and even 
apes and other beasts. In this class may also be' 
enumerated the Ta vpds Kpavov, Saturnalia , which 
contains a laugh at the ancient fable of Cronos. 

In the second class of Dialogues, namely, those 
in which the ancient philosophy is the more imme- 
diate object of attack, may be placed the following: 
Biwv tt pacts (Vifarum Audio). In this humorous 
piece the heads of the different sects are put up to 
sale, Hermes being the auctioneer. Pythagoras 
fetches ten minae. Diogenes, with his rags and 
cynicism, goes for two obols — he may be useful as 
a house-dog. Aristippus is too fine a gentleman 
for any body to venture on. Democritus and 
Heraclitus are likewise unsaleable. Socrates, with 
whom Lucian 6ccms to confound the Platonic phi- 
losophy, after being well ridiculed and abused, is 
bought by Dion of Syracuse for the large sum of 
two talents. Epicurus fetches two minae. Chry- 
sippus, the stoic, who gives some extraordinary 
specimens of his logic, and for whom there is a 
great competition, is knocked down for twelve 
minae. A peripatetic, a double person (exoteric 
and esoteric) with his physical knowledge, brings 
twenty minae. Pyrrho, the sceptic, comes last, 
who, after having been disposed of, and in the 
hands of the buyer, is still in doubt whether he 
has been sold or not. From the conclusion, it ap- 
pears that Lucian intended to include in another* 
auction the lives of other members of the com- 
munity ; but this piece is either lost, or was never 
executed. The ’AAicvs 'AvaSiovvres, Piseator 
seu Recieiscentes , is a sort of apology for the pre- 
:eding piece, and may be reckoned among Lucian’s 
best dialogues. The philosophers are represented, 
as having obtained a day’s life for the purpose of 
taking vengeance upon Lucian, who in some degree 
makes the amende honorable by confessing that ho 
has borrowed the chief beauties of his writings 
from them. He begs not to be condemned without 
a trial ; and it is agreed that Philosophy herself 
shall be the judge ; but Lucian expresses his fears 
that he shall never be able to find her abode, having 
been so often misdirected. On their way, however, 
they meet Philosophy, who is astonished to see so 
many of her chief professors again alive, and is sur- 
prised they should be angry at her being abused, 
when she has already endured so much from 
Comedy. • It is with great difficulty that Lucian, 
discovers Truth among her retinue, the allegorical 
description of which personage is very good. Lu- 
cian, indeed, excels in that kind of writing. The 
philosophers now open their case against him. He 
is charged with taking Dialogue out of their hands, 
and with persuading Menippus to side with him, 
the only philosopher who does not appear among 
his accusers. This may afford another answer to 
those who would make Lucian an Epicurean. 
Under jitc name of Parrhesiades, Lucian advocates 
his owncause ; and having gained it, becomes, in 
turn, accuser. The philosophers of the age are 
summoned to the Acropolis, in the name of Virtue, 

* . S s 
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Philosophy, and Justice, but scarce one obeys the 
call. Lucian undertakes to assemble them by 
offering rewards^ Immediately a vast concourse 
appear, quarrelling among themselves ; but when 
they find that Philosophy herself is to be the 
judge, they all run away. In his haste to escape, 
a cynic drops his wallet, which, instead of lupins, 
brown bread, or a book, is found to contain gold, 
pomatum, a sacrificing knife, a mirror, and dice. 
Truth orders their lives to be inquired into by 
Logic, and the pretenders to be branded with the 
figure of a fox or an ape. Lucian then borrows a 
fishing-rod from the temple ; and having baited his 
hook with figs and gold, flings his line from the 
Acropolis. He draws up a great many different 
philosophers, but Plato, Chrysippus, Aristotle, &c., 
disown them all, and they arc cast down headlong. 
This piece is valuable, not only from its own merits, 
but from containing some particulars of Lucian's 
life. 'EpuoTtfAos is chiefly an attack upon the 
Stoics, but its design is also to show the impossi- 
bility of becoming a true philosopher. The irony is 
of a seriofts and Socratic turn, and the piece, though 
carefully written, has little of Lucian's native 
humour. From $ 13 it appears he was about forty 
when he wrote it; and like the \iyrin us, it was 
probably, therefore, one of bis earliest productions ! 
in this style. The ECeooyos, lCunnchns , is a ridi- 
culous dispute between two philosophic rivals for 
the emperor’s prize, tire objection being that the 
eunuckus is ipso facto a disqualified person, and 
incapable of becoming a philosopher. From § 1*2, 
it appears to have been written at Athens. The 
&iAo\j/eu8i]s may be ranked in this class. It is a 
dialogue on the love of falsehood, natural to some 
men purely for its own sake. In § 2 Herodotus 
and Ctesias are attacked as in the Vcrae Historian, 
as well as llesind and Homer. Poets, however, 
may be pardoned, but not whole states that adopt 
their fictions; and Lucian thinks it very hard to 
be accused of impiety for disbelieving such extra- 
vagancies. Some commentators have thought that 
the Christian miracles are alluded to in 1 3 and 
§ 16 ; but this does not seem probable. The main 
subject of the piece is the relation of several absurd 
stories of ghosts, &c., by a company of white- 
bearded philosophers. The Apairerai, l'ugitiri , is 
directed against the cynics, by whom Lucian seems 
to have been attacked for his life of Peregrinus. 
In a conversation between Apollo and Zeus, the 
latter asserts that he was so annoyed by the stench 
that ascended from the pyre, that, though he fled 
into Arabia, all the frankincense there could hardly 
drive it out. He is about to relate the whole 
history to Apollo, when Philosophy rushes in, in 
tears and trouble, dnd complains of the philosophers, 
especially the cynics. She gives a history of her 
progress in India, Egypt, Chaldaea, &c., before she 
reached the Greeks, and concludes with a complaint 
against the cynics. Apollo advises Jupiter to send 
Mercury' and Hercules to inquire into the lives of 
the cynics, and to punish the evil doers ; the 
greater part being mere vagabonds and runaway' 
slaves. 2v(iir6<rioy J) Aanlffat, Convivium seu La- 
pitlrae, is one of Lucian's most humorous attacks on 
the philosophers. The scene is a wedding feast, at 
which a representative of each of the principal 
philosophic sects is present. Of all the guej^s those 
are the only qbsurd and troublesome ones, the un- 
lettered portion behaving themselves with decency 
and propriety. The cynic Alcidamas, who comes 
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uninvited, is particularly offensive in fiis behaviour. 
In the midst of the banquet an absurd letter ar* 
rives from Hetoimocles, a stoic, expostulating with 
Aristaenetus, the host, for not having been invited. 
The discussion that ensues sets all the philosophers 
by the ears, and ends in a pitched battle. In 
the midst of the confusion, Alcidamas upsets the 
chandelier ; and when lights are again brought, 
strange scenes are discovered. The cynic is making 
free with one of the^music-womcn ; the stoic, Dio- 
nysidorus, is endeavouring to conceal a cup under 
his cloak. The similarity of this piece, and the 
55th epistle of the third book of Alciphron, is too 
marked to be the result of accident. The relative 
chronology of Alciphron and Lucian cannot be ac- 
curately settled [Alciphron] ; but the dialogue 
is so much more highly wrought than the epistle, 
as to render Bergler’s notion probable, that Lucian 
was the copyist. Under this head we may also 
notice the A Igrinus and the Parasite (riepl •napa- 
a'nov rjroi oti rex v7 t Uapaairucj). The N igrinus 
has been reckoned one of Lucian's first efforts in 
this style, and this seems borne out by a passage 
in § 35. Wielaud calls it a declaration of war 
against the philosophers, and thinks that it still 
bears traces of Lucian's rhetorical style. But 
though the piece may' be considered as an attack 
on philosophic pride, its main scope is to satirise 
the Romans, whose pomp, vain-glory, and luxury, 
are unfavourably contrasted with the simple habits 
of the Athenians. The Purasitus is a mere piece 
of jtersijhuje throughout. The dialogue is con- 
ducted like those of .Socrates with the sophists, 
though the parasite, who may stand for the sophist, 
gets the better of the argument. The philosophical 
definition of parasitism in $ 9 is highly humorous, 
as well as the demonstration of its superiority to 
philosophy', on account of its unity and definiteness, 
in which it equals arithmetic ; for two and two are 
four with the Persians as well as the Greeks, but 
no two philosophers agree in their principles. So 
also it is shown to be superior to philosophy, be- 
cause no parasite ever turned philosopher, but many 
philosophers have been parasites. The demonstra- 
tion of the non-existence of philosophy', 28, 29, 
seems directed against Plato’s Parmenides . 

The third and more miscellaneous class of 
Lucian’s dialogues, in which the attacks upon 
mythology' and philosophy are not direct but in- 
cidental, or which are mere pictures of manners, 
contains some of his best. At the head must be 
placed Tlpvv piadvQpontos, Timon, which may 
perhaps be regarded as Lucian's masterpiece. The 
story is that of the well-known Athenian mis- 
anthrope mentioned by Plato, whose tower, Pau- 
satiias tells us (i. 30. § 4), still existed in his time. 
The introduction affords an opportunity for some 
sneers at Zeus. The dialogue between Plutus 
and Hermes, in which the former describes his 
way of proceeding with mankind, is very humorous 
and well-sustained, though the imitation of Aris- 
tophanes is obvious. The story of Timon, which 
is very dramatically told, is too well known to need 
description here. The Ntaputol AidAoyot , Dialog* 
Alortuorum, are perhaps the best, known of all 
Lucian's works. The subject affords great scope 
for moral reflection, and for satire on the vanity of 
human pursuits. Wealth, power, beauty,M|||;gth, 
not forgetting the vain disputations of pMgppnyt 
afford the materials ; and some cynic philosopher, 
Diogenes or Menippus, is generally the comntenr 
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tator. When Croesus and MenippuS meet on the 
hanks of the Styx, it is easy to see which will 
have the advantage. The disappointments of those 
who lie in wait for the inheritance of the rich, 
afford a fertile theme, which, however, Lucian has 
worn rather thread-bare. In a few of the dialogues 
it must be owned that some of the great men of 
antiquity are flippantly and unjustly attacked, and 
especially Socrates. Among the moderns these 
dialogues have been imitate! 1 by Fontenelle and 
Lord Lyttelton. The Mivimros % Nexi/ojuovre/a, 
Necyomanteia, bears some analogy to the Dialogues 
of the dead. Menippus relates his descent into 
Hades , and the sights that he sees there, par- 
ticularly the punishment of the great and powerful. 
The genuineness of this piece has been doubted. 
Du Soul thought that it was written by Menippus 
himself, who, as we learn from Diogenes Laertius 
(vi. 101), wrote a Necyomanteia , but Hemsterhuis 
discards this conjecture. It certainly wants Lucian’s 
pungency ; but arguments from style are not always 
safe. In the 'lKapo/x4vnnros 'Tirepv4<pe\o<:, fcaro- 
Afenippus , on the contrary, which is in Lucian’s best 
vein, and a master-piece of Aristophanic humour, 
Menippus, disgusted with the disputes and pre- 
tensions of the philosophers, resolves on a visit to the 
stars, for the purpose of seeing how far their theories 
are correct. By the mechanical aid of a pair of 
wings he reaches the moon, and surveys thence 
the miserable passions and quarrels of men. lienee 
he proceeds to Olympus, and is introduced to the 
Thunderer himself. Here he is witness of the 
manner in which human prayers are received in 
heaven. They ascend by enormous ventholes, and 
become audible when Zeus removes the covers. 
Strange is the variety of their tenor ! Some pray 
to be kings, others that their onions may grow ; 
one sailor begs a north wind, another a south ; the 
husbandman wants rain ; the fuller, sunshine. 
Zeus himself is represented as a partial judge, 
and as influenced by the largeness of the rewards 
promised to him. At the end he pronounces judg- 
ment against the philosophers, and threatens in 
four days to destroy them all. Then he cuts Me- 
nippus’s wings, and hands him over to Hermes, 
who carries him to earth by the ear. With a 
malicious pleasure Menippus hastens to the Poecile 
to announce to the assembled philosophers their 
approaching destruction. Xdpwv 4mai<oirovtn(5, 
CmitemplantcSi is a very elegant dialogue, but of a 
graver turn than the preceding. Charon visits the 
earth to see the course of life there, and what it is 
that always*makes men weep when they enter his 
boat. He requests Hermes to be his Cicerone. 
To get a good view they pile Pelion upon Ossa ; 
but this not being high enough, Oeta must follow, 
and then Pnrhassus : a passage evidently meant to 
ridicule Homer. Parnassus being at top Charon 
and Hermes seat themselves on each of the peaks. 
Then pass in review Milo the wrestler, Cyrus, 
Croesus, and other celebrated characters. In this 
piece, as Hemsterhuis observes, our author has not 
been very scrupulous about chronology. In the 
interview between Croesus and Solon, Lucian 
follows Herodotus, but inverts the order of the 
happy. Of all Lucian’s dialogues this is perhaps 
l he most poetical : ' as in the description of the 
passitgljK flying about ; the comparison of cities to 
bee-htfifc attacked by wasps ; the likening of 
human lives to bubbles ; the death of cities as well 
a * individuals. The whole is a picture of the 
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smallness of mankind when viewed from a philo- 
sophic, as well as a physical height. Lucian seems 
to have put his own sentiment into the mouth of 
Charon (§ 16), iraryysKota tcm/to, <3 ‘Ep/xfj. The 
KardirAovs Tvpavvos, Cat&plus give Tyrannus , is 
in fact a dialogue of the dead. The persons are 
Charon, Clotho, Hermes, a cynic philosopher, the 
tyrant Megapenthes, the cobbler Micyllus, and 
certain rich men. The reluctance of Megapenthes 
to obey the summons of Clotho, and his ludicrous 
attempts at evasion, are happily contrasted with 
the alacrity of Micyllus. The latter being left 
behind on the banks of the Styx, swims after 
Charon’s boat, which being full, he finds a place on 
the shoulders of the tyrant, and does not cease 
tormenting him the whole way. There is consi- 
derable drollery in his pretended lament for his old 
lasts and slippers, when requested by Mercury to 
grieve a little, just for the sake of keeping up the 
custom. Megapenthes’ description of the indig- 
nities which his household offer to his body while 
lying in state, and which, though conscious of them, 
he is powerless to resist, is very striking. '‘Oveipo? 
$ *AA eKTpiiuy, Somnium seu Callus. Here we have 
the cobbler Micyllus again, who has been dreaming 
that he has fallen heir to Eucrates, a nouveau riche. 
From this state of felicity he is awakened by the 
crowing of his cock, which he threatens to kill as 
soon as he gets up. The cock discovers himself to 
be Pythagoras in one of his transmigratory states, 
which gives occasion to some jokes at the expense 
of that philosophy. The cock then endeavours to 
persuade Micyllus that he is much happier than 
the rich men whom he envies, and in order to con- 
vince him, desires him to pluck one of the long 
feathers from his tail, which has the power of con- 
ferring invisibility. Micyllus, who has evidently 
a lurking spite against the bird, plucks out both his 
long feathers, much to the discomfiture of Pytha- 
goras, whom, however, the cobbler consoles by 
telling that he looks much handsomer so than be 
would with only one. Being now invisible, Py- 
thagoras and Micyllus go round to the houses of 
several rich men, and behold their miseries and 
vices. This piece may be reckoned among the 
best of Lucian's. Als Karriyopovfxevos, Bis Accvr 
sains , so called from Lucian ’9 being arraigned by 
Rhetoric and Dialogue, is chiefly valuable for the 
information it contains of the author’s life and 
literary pursuits. Zeus finds fault with Homer 
for calling the gods happy, when they have got so 
much to do, and when there are still so many un- 
decided causes on hand. To clear these off a court 
is appointed, at which Justice is to preside. The 
first cause is Drunkenness versus the Academy, for 
depriving him of Polemo. The plaintiff being 
naturally disqualified for pleading, the Academy 
undertakes both sides of the question. Next we 
have the Porch versus Pleasure, which is defended 
by Epicurus. After two or three more causes 
Lucian is accused by Rhetoric of desertion, and by 
Dialogue of having lowered and perverted his style. 
We may here also mention the K povoadKwv, Orono- 
Solony and the ‘EirnrroAaf Kponual , Episiolae Sa- 
tumaleS) which turn on the institution and customs 
of the Saturnalia. 

Amongst the dialogues which may be regarded 
as mere$nctures of manners, without any polemical 
tendency, may be reckoned the *E pure?, to which 
allusion has already been made in a former part of 
this notice. The 'Eraiputoi AutKoyoi^ DidUtgi 
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Meretncii, describe the manners of the Greek II e- 
taerae or courtezans, with liveliness and fidelity ; 
perhaps too much so for the interests of morality. 
TlAoTov if Naviginm scu lota. In this 

piece the company form various wishes, which are 
in turn derided by Lucian. The imitation of Plato 
in the opening is very strong. 

Dialogues which cannot with propriety be placed 
under any of the preceding heads, are the E Ik6vcs, 
Imagines , which has been already adverted to in 
the sketch of Lucian’s life. 'Tnep rate Ehcovuv, 
Pro Imaginibus , a defence of the preceding, with 
the flattery of which the lady who was the subject 
of it pretended to be displeased. T6£apis, Toxaris , 
a dialogue between a Greek and Scythian, on the 
subject of friendship, in which several remarkable 
instances are related on both sides. It is in the j 
grave style. The *A vaxapais, Anacharsis. is an 
attack upon the Greek gymnasia, in a dialogue be- 
tween Solon and Anacharsis. It also turns on the 
education of youth. Here too the irony is of a i 
serious cast. Tie pi dpxv&c&s, ffe Saltatione , a dis- j 
pu tat ion between Lucian and Crates, a stoic philo- ! 
sopher, respecting dancing. It has been observed ; 
before that Lucian was an ardent admirer of dan- j 
cing, especially the pantomimic sort, to which he j 
here gives the advantage over tragedy. The piece ; 
is hardly worthy of Lucian, but contains some > 
curious particulars of the art of dancing among the ■ 
ancients. A<dAe£t? irpos 'Haiobov, ULwrhttio cum \ 
Hesimlo. A charge against that poet that he cannot ! 
predict futurity, as he gave out. The genuineness ; 
is doubtful. 

6 . Miscellaneous Pieces. We are now to 
enumerate those few works of Lucian which do not ; 
fall under any of the preceding divisions, and which i 
not being in the form of dialogues, bear some ; 
analogy to the modern essay. Tlpos rbv tinoura 
npofi7]0(vs «J iv Aoyots, Ad eum qui dire rat Pro- 
metheus es in Vertjis. A reply to somebody who 
had compared him to Prometheus. Allusion has 
already been made to this piece, which, as the 
title implies, turns chiefly on his own works. Ilepl 
bvai cuv, De Sacrificiis. The absurdities of the 
heathen worship, especially of the Egyptian, are 
pointed out in a serious style. This was probably 
an early production. Ilfpl rthv enl paadtp (tuv6vtwv, 
De Merced e Conduct is, was written to dissuade a 
Greek philosopher from accepting a place in a 
Roman household, by giving a humorous description 
of the miseries attending it. This little piece 
abounds with wit and good sense, and may he 
placed among Lucian's most amusing productions. 

It is likewise valuable for the picture it contains of 
Roman manners, which Lucian has here painted in 
highly unfavourable colours, but perhaps with some 
exaggeration and caricature. The ’AiroAoyla 1 rtpl j 
tow' in] u. aw.) Apologia pro de Merc. C'ond ., is : 
Lucian’s defence against a charge of inconsistency, j 
in having accepted his Egyptian office, after having j 
written the foregoing piece. The chief ground of 
defence is the difference between a public and 
private office, and indeed the charge was absurd. 
As already mentioned, this piece contains some 
particulars of Lucian’s life. 'T nip tow iv rrj wpoa- 
aryopevati nraiaparos, Pro Lupsu in Salutando , a 
playful little piece, though containing some curious 
learning, m which Lucian excuses himself for 
having saluted a great man with vyiatvein the 
morning, instead of x a *ip*> In the Tltpl irteGovs, 

• De LucfUf the received opinion concerning the in- 
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femal regions is reviewed, and the folly of grief 
den. nstrated in a rather serious manner. Ilpds 
dnalSevrov, Adversus Indoctum , is a bitter attack 
upon a rich man who thought to acquire a character 
for learning by collecting a large library. Ilepl row 
/xif ftqSlws viaredtiv StaSoAfj , , Non temere credendum 
esse Delationi . The title of this piece sufficiently 
explains its subject. It is in the grave style ; but 
is well written, and has something of the air of a 
rhetorical declamatiop. 

7. Poems. These consist of two mock tragedies, 
called Tpa 7 oiro 8 a 7 pa and ’fl/cwirouy, and about fifty 
epigrams. The Tragopodagra , as its name implies, 
turns on the subject of the gout ; its malignity and 
pertinacity are set forth, and the physicians whe 
pretend to cure it exposed. This little drama dis- 
plays considerable vigour of fancy. It has been 
thought that Lucian wrote it to beguile a fit of the 
malady which forms its subject. The Oct/pus , 
which turns on the same theme, is much inferior, 
and perhaps a frigid imitation by some other hand. 
Of the epigrams some are tolerable, but the greater 
part indifferent, and calculated to add but little to 
Lucian’s fame. Of some the genuineness may be 
suspected. 

fn the preceding account of Lucian's works 
those have been omitted, of whose spuriousness 
scarce a doubt can be entertained. These are : — 
'AKkvoiv rj irtpl Meragopipwtrfus, Halcyon scu de 
Tra hs/'u rm a tin tie . This dialogue is completely op- 
posed to Lucian’s manner, as the fabulous tale of 
the Halcyon, which he would have ridiculed, is 
treated seriously. It has been attributed to Leo 
the academician. For the rest, the style is agree- 
able enough. rTepl rrjs 'Aa-rpoAoylrjs, Dc Astro- 
login , containing a serious defence of astrology, can 
never have been Lucian's. The Ionic dialect, too, 
condemns it ; the affected use of which Lucian 
ridicules in his Quota. Hist. § 18. The same 
objections apply to the IT tpl rrjs Snpiys &tow, l)e 
Dea Syria, also in the Ionic diafect. Though the 
1 scholiast on the Nul/es of Aristophanes ascribes it 
. to Lucian we may safely reject it. Such a narrative 
of superstitious rites could never have cotne from 
his pen, without at least a sneer, or a word of cas- 
tigation. Nor would he have sacrificed his beard 
at the temple of Hierapoiis, as in the last sentence 
the author represents himself as having done. The 
Kuvikos, Cynicus , is abjudicated by the scholiast, 
and with reason ; for the cynic worsts Lucian in 
the argument about his tenets. The XaplSypos $ 
irtpi naAAuvs, ( ‘harvlrmus scu de Pulchro, , is a frigid 
imitation of Plato, bearing no mark if Lucian’s 
hand, and ha* been rejected by the best critics. 

N epusv t) irepl Tift dpvxrjs rod *l<r$pov , Nero, sen 
de Possibue. It, thud. Wicland seems to have stood 
alone in asserting this dialogue to be Lucian's. 
From the concluding part the author appears to 
have been alive at the time of Nero’s death. It 
contains some curious particulars of that emperor’s 
singing. T he spuriousness of the PHUopatrie has 
been already shown. 

It is probable that several of Lucian's works 
are lost. In the Life of Demonax , § 1, he mentions 
having written a life of Sostmtus, which is not now 
extant. Of his rhetorical pieces perhaps the greater 
part is lost, as Suidas says of then* yiypa'erw. 
aurtp dvupa. vj 

Lucian's merits ns a writer consist in hit Ifeow- 
lcdge of human nature, which, however, he gene- 
rally viewed on its worst side ; his strong common 
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sense ; the fertility of his invention ; the raciness 
• of his humour ; and the simplicity and Attic grace 
of his diction. His knowledge was probably not 
very profound, and it may be suspected that he 
was not always master of the philosophy that he 
attacked. He nowhere grapples with the tenet: 
of a sect, but confines himself to ridiculing the 
manners of the philosophers, or at most some of the 
salient and obvious points of their doctrines. l)u 
Soul, in a note on the Hipping, § .‘1, has collected 
two or three passages to show Lucian's ignorance 
of the elements of mathematics ; and from thi? 
charge he has hardly, perhaps, been rescued by 
the defence of Belin de Ballu. He had, however, 
the talent of displaying what he did know to the 
best advantage ; and as he had travelled much and 
held extensive intercourse with mankind, he had 
opportunities to acquire that sort of knowledge 
which books alone can never give. Gesner justly 
calls him i/\Qik(S>t or os, and allirms that there is 
scarcely a sect or race of men whose history or 
chief characteristics he has not noted : presenting 
us with the portraits of philosophers of almost 
every sect ; rhetors, flatterers, parasites ; rich and 
poor, old and young ; the superstitious and the 
atheistic; Romans, Athenians, Scythians ; '"im- 
postors, actors, courtezans, soldiers, clowns, kings, 
tyrants, gods andgoddesses. ( Disaerl. de Philop. xvi.) 
His writings have a more modern air than those of 
any* other classic author ; and the keenness of his 
wit, tiie richness, yet extravagance of his humour, 
the fertility and liveliness of his fancy', his proneness 
to scepticism, and the clearness and simplicity of his 
style, present us with a kind of compound between 
Swift and Voltaire. There was abundance to 
justify his attacks in the systems against which 
they were directed. Yet he establishes nothing in 
their stead. His aim is only to pull down ; to 
spread a universal scepticism. Nor were his assaults 
confined to religion and philosophy', but extended to 
every thing old and venerated, the poems of Homer 
and Ilesiod, and the history* of Herodotus. Yet 
writing as he did amidst the doomed idols of an 
absurd superstition, and the contradictory' tenets of 
an almost equally' absurd philosophy, his works had 
undoubtedly a beneficial influence on the cause of 
truth. That they were indirectly serviceable to 
Christianity', can hardly be disputed ; but, though 
Lucian is generally just in his representations of 
the Christians, wo may be sure that such a result 
was as far from his wishes as from his thoughts. 

Photius (Cod. 1*28) gives a very high character 
of Luciari's style, of the purity' of which he 
piqued himself, as may' be seen in the Jits vice. § 
84, and other places, though occasional exceptions 
might perhaps be pointed out. Erasmus, who was 
a great admirer of Lucian, and translated many' 
of his works into Latin, gives the following cha- 
racter of his writings in one of his epistles, and 
which, making a little allowance for the studied 
antithesis of the style, is not far from the truth. 

“ Tantum obtinet in dicendo grntine, tantum in in- 
veniendo felicitatis, tantum in jocando leporis, in 
mordendo aceti ; sic titillat allusionibus, sic scria 
nugig, nugas seriis miscet ; sic ridens vera dicit, 
vera dicendo ridet ; sic hominum mores, affectus, 
studia, quasi penicillo depingit, ncque legenda, sed 
plane spectanda, oculis exponit, ut nulla comoedia, 
nulla satyra, cum hujus dialogis conferri debeat, 
»eu voluptatem spectes, sen spectes utilitatem.” 

The following ore some of the principal editions 
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of Lucian’s works: — Florence, 1496, fol. (printer 
unknown) Editio Princeps. First Aldine edition, 
Venice, 1503, fol. This edition, printed from bad 
MSS. and very incorrect, was somewhat improved 
in the second Aldine, 1522, fob, but is still inferior 
to the Florentine. In this edition the. Peregrintts 
and Philopatris are generally wanting, which had 
been put into the Index Expurgatorius , by the 
court of Rome. The Aldine, however, served as 
the basis of subsequent editions, till 1615, when 
Bourdelot published at Paris a Greek and Latin 
edition in folio, the text corrected from MSS. and 
the Editio Princeps. This was repeated with 
emendations in the Saumur edition, 1619. Le 
Clere’s edition, 2 vols. 8vo., Amsterdam, 1687, is 
very incorrect. In 1730 Tib. llemsterhuis began 
to print his excellent edition, but dying in 1736, 
before a quarter of it had been finished, the editor- 
ship was assigned to J. F. Reitz, and the book was 
published at Amsterdam, in 3 vols. 4to., in 1743. 
In 1746 K. K. Reitz, brother of the editor, printed 
at Utrecht an Index, or Lexicon Lucianeum , in 1 
vol. 4to., which, though extensive, is not complete. 
The edition of llemsterhuis, besides his own notes, 
also contains those of Jensius, Kuster, L. Bos, 
Vitringa, Du Soul, Gesner, Reitz, and other com- 
mentators. An appendix to the notes of Hems- 
terhuis, taken from a MS. in the Leyden library, 
was published at that place by J. Geel, 1824, 4to. 
llemsterhuis corrected the Latin version for his 
edition as far as De. Saerificiis ; and of the re- 
mainder a new translation was made by Gesner. 
The reprint by Schmidt, Mittau 1776 — 80, 8 vols. 
8vo., is incorrect. The Bipont edition, in 10 vols. 
8vo., 1789 — 93, is an accurate and elegant reprint 
of Jlemsterhuis’s edition, with the addition of col- 
lations of Parisian MSS. ; but the omission of the 
Greek index is a drawback to it. A good edition 
of the text and scholia only' is that of Schmieder, 

1 Ialle, 1 800 — 180 1 , 2 vols. 8vo. Lehman's edition, 
Leipzig, 1821 — 31, 9 vols. 8vo., is well spoken of. 
There is a very convenient edition of the text by 
W. Dindorf, with a Latin version, but without 
notes, published at Paris, 1840, 8vo. 

Amongst editions of separate pieces may be 
named Coffo<juia Sr tecta, bv llemsterhuis, Arnst. 

1 7 08, 1 2mo„ and 1 7 32. Dialogi Se/rcti, by Edward 
Leedos, London, 8vo., 1710 and 1726. Mythologie 
Dramatique de Lueien , avec le texte Grecqtie par 
J. B. Gail, Paris, 1798, 4 to. Dialogues des Morts, 
par le me me, Paris, 1806, 8vo. 7/f Luciade, avec 
le texte Grecque par Courier, Paris, 1818, 12mo. 
Tararis , Halle, 1825, and Alexander , Coin, 1828, 
8vo., with notes and prolegomena by K. G. Jacob. 
Alexander , Demonax , (tail us, Jcaromenippus, & c., 
bv Fritzsehe, Leipzig, 1826. DUilogi Deorwm , 
Ibid. 1829. 

Lucian has been translated into most of the 
European languages. In German there is an excel- 
lent version by' Wieland (Leipzig, 1788 — 9,6 Vols. 
8vo.), accompanied with valuable comments and 
llustrations. The French translation of D'Abhui- 
court (Paris, 1654, 2 vols. 4 to.) is elegant but un- 
faithful. There is another version by B. de Ballu, 
Paris, 1788, 6 vols. 8vo. In Italian there is a 
translation by Manzi, 1819 — 20. Among the 
English versions may bo named one by several 
hands* including W. Moyle, Sir H. Shore, and 
Charles Blount, London, 1711. For this edition, 
which had been undertaken several years before it 
was published, Dryden wrote a life of Lucian, a 

3 o 3 
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hasty performance, containing some gross errors. 
The best English version is that of Dr. Franklin, 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1780, and 4 vols. 8vo. London, 
1781 ; but some of the pieces are omitted. Mr.' 
Tooke’s version (2 vols. 4 to. London, 1820) is of 
little’valne. [T. D.] 

LUCIE'NUS, a Ronjan senator, a friend of M. 
VarrO, and one of the speakers in his dialogue De 
Re Rusiica (ii. 5). He is supposed to be the same 
person wjuth Lucienus or Luscienus mentioned by 
Cicero (ad Att. vii. 5). [W. B. D.] 

LU'CIFER. [Phosphorus.] 

LU'CIFER, bishop of Cagliari, hence sumamed 
Calaritanm , first appears in ecclesiastical history 
as joint legate with Eusebius of Vercelli [Eusebius 
Vkrckllensis] from pope Liberius to the council 
of Milan ( a . d. 354 ), where, along with his col- 
league, he displayed such determined firmness in 
withstanding the demands of the Arian emperor, 
that he was first cast into prison, and then trans- 
ported from place to place as an exile, every where 
enduring hardships and cruelty. While residing 
at Eleutheropolis in Syria he composed in vigorous 
but coarse and unpolished style his chief work, en- 
titled Ad Constantium Augustum pro Suncto Atlia- 
nasio Libri II ., which, although containing forcible 
arguments in favour of the truth, is characterised 
by such outrageous intemperance of expression, that 
many passages bear more resemblance to the ravings 
of a furious madman than to the calm reasoning 
which would become a Christian minister. Con- 
stantius, either in anger or contempt, inquired of 
Lucifer, through Florentius, the magister officiorum, 
whether he was really the author of this invective, 
but no immediate punishment appears to have 
followed the bold acknowledgment, and any scheme 
of vengeance which might have been meditated 
was frustrated by the death of the tyrant. The 
violent and ungovernable temper of the Sardinian 
prelate, who was now restored to freedom, along 
with other victims of religious persecution, soon 
began to introduce confusion and discord among 
his own friends. He increased the disorders which 
agitated the church at Antioch by interfering in 
their disputes, and ordaining Paulinus bishop, in 
opposition to Meletius ; and when his proceedings 
were censured by Eusebius, who had been de- 
spatched to Antioch by the Alexandrian synod to 
quell these tumults, he did not hesitate to anathe- 
matise his old tried friend, so long the companion 
of his dangers and misfortunes. Finding that his 
extreme opinions received no sanction from the 
ecclesiastical authorities either in the East nr West, 
and that he was disclaimed even by Athamisius, 
who jat one time had spoken of his writings in 
terms of the wannest admiration, he retired to his 
native island, and there founded the small sect of 
the LuciferianL The distinguishing tenet of these 
schismatics was, that no Arian bishop, and no 
bishop who had in any measure yielded to the 
Arians, even although he repented and confessed 
his terrors, could enter the bosom of the church 
without forfeiting bis ecclesiastical rank, and that 
all bishops and others who admitted the claims of 
such persons to a full restoration of their privileges 
became themselves tainted and outcasts*- a doctrine 
which, had it been acknowledged at this period in 
its full extent, would have had the effect of excom- 
m u nic ating nearly the whole Christian world. 
Lucifer died during the reign of Valentinisn, pro- 
hfhly*bottt a. d. 370. 
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The works of this fierce polemic, ^which, although 
all alike deformed by the same unseemly harshness 1 
and passion, are extremely valuable, on account of 
the numerous quotations from Scripture every 
where introduced, may be arranged in the follow- 
ing order : 

I. Epistola ad Eusebium, written in the month 
of March or April, 355. II. De non conveniendo 
cum Haereticis , written between 356 and 858, at 
Germanica, while suffering under the persecution 
of Eudoxius, the AriCn bishop of that place. III. 
De Regibus ApostoUds , written at Eleutheropolis in 
358. IV. Ad Constantium Augustum pro Suncto 
Athanasio, Libri //., written at the same place, 
about 360. V. De non parcendo in Deum delin - 
quentibus , written about the same time with tho 
preceding. VI. Moriendtim pro Filio Dei, written 
about the beginning of 361, on being interrogated 
respecting the authorship of the tract Ad Constan- 
tium. VII. Epistola ad Floreniium Magistrum 
Officiorum , written at the same time with the pre- 
ceding. An Epistola ad Catholicos , written while 
imprisoned at Milan, is lost. 

The Editio Princeps of the works of Lucifer 
appeared at Paris, 8vo. 1568, superintended by 
Joannes Tillius, bishop of Meaux (Meldensis), and 
dedicated to pope Pius the Fifth. Although in 
many respects very imperfect, it was reprinted 
without alteration in the Magna Bibliotheca Pairum , 
fol. Colon. 1618, vol. iv. p. 121, and also in the 
Paris collection. But even these are superior to 
the text exhibited in the Biblioth, Pairum Max. 
fol. Lugdun. 1687, vol. iv. p. 181, since here we 
find not only many changes introduced without 
MS. authority, but all the scriptural quotations 
accommodated to the vulgate version. Much better 
than any of the preceding is the edition contained 
in the Bibliotheca Pairum of Galland, vol. vi. p. 115 
(fol. Venet. 1770), but by far the best is that pub- 
lished by the brothers Coleti (fol. Venet 1778), 
whose labours presented this filther for the first 
time in a satisfactory form. (Hieronym. de Viris 
III. 95, Advers. Lucifcrian. Dial. ; Kufin. II. E. 
i. 30 ; Sulp. Sever. II. S. ii. 48 ; Socrat. II. E. iii. 

5 ; Sozomen. II. E. v. 12 ; Theodoret. II. E. iii. 4 ; 
Schonemann, BUdioth. Pair. Lai. i. $ 8, where very 
full information concerning the different editions 
will be found.) [W. R.J 

LUCI'LIA GENS, plebeian, produced only 
one person of any celebrity, the poet Lucilius ; but 
none of its members obtained any of the higher 
offices of the state. Under the republic we find 
the cognomens BALBUsand Bansus, and under the 
empire Capito and Longus. On coins we find 
the cognomen Rufus , which does not, however, 
occur in any ancient writer (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 239). 

A few persons of the name of Lucilius are men- 
tioned without any cognomen. 

LUCTLIUS. 1. Skxt. Lucilius, tribune of 
the plebs, a c. 86, a partisan of Sulla, was in the 
following year thrown down the Tarpei&n rock l»y 
his successor P. Laenas, who belonged to the 
Marian party. (Veil. Pat ii. 24.) 

2. Skxt. Lucilius, the son of T. Gavins Caepio, 
was tribune of the soldiers in the army of M* 
Bibulus, and was slain at Monnt Amanus, b. c. 80. 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 20. § 4.) 

3. L. Lucilius, was with Anp. Claudius Pul- 
cher [Claudius, No. 88] in CiUds, B. c. 38 (Cic. 
ad Fam. iii. 5< § 1). Ho is probably tho same as 
the Lucilins who is mentioned by Cicero as com- 
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manding the fleet of Dolabella in Cilicia, b. c. 43 
(Cic. ad Fam. xii. 13. § 3). Instead of Lucilius, 
Manutius wishes, on the authority of some MSS., 
to read Lucius, understanding thereby L. Figulus, 
whom Appian (B. C. iv. 60) mentions as the legate 
of Dolabella. 

4. C. Lucilius, was, on account of his intimacy 
with Cicero, a friend of Milo. (Ascon. in Mil. p. 
37, ed. Orelli.) 

5. Lucilius, fought on the side of Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi, b. c. 42, asd when the repub- 
lican army was in flight and the enemy had nearly 
overtaken Brutus, he represented himself to be the 
latter in order to save his friend. He was brought 
before M. Antony, who was so struck with his 
magnanimity, that he not only forgave him, but 
treated him ever afterwards as one of his most 
intimate friends. (Appian, B. C. iv. 129 ; Plut. 
Brut. 50, Anton. 69.) 

LUCl'LIUS, C. Our information with regard to 
this poet, although limited in extent, is sufficiently 
precise. In the version of the Eusebian Chronicle, 
by Jerome, it is recorded that he was born b.c. 
148, that he died at Naples b. c. 103, in the 46th 
year of his age, and that he received the honour 
of a public< funeral. From the words of Juvenal, 
compared with those of Ausonius, we learn that 
Suessa of the Aurunci was the place of his nati- 
vity ; from Velleius, that he served in the cavalry 
tinder Scipio in the Numantine war; from Horace 
and the old scholiast on Horace, that he lived upon 
terms of the most close and playful familiarity with 
Africanus and Laelius ; from Aero and Porphyrio, 
that he was either the maternal grand-uncle, or, 
which is less probable, the maternal grandfather of 
Pompey the Great. Ancient critics agree that, if 
not absolutely the inventor df ltoman satire, he 
was the first to mould it into that form which after- 
wards assumed consistency, and received full de- 
velopement in the hands of Horace, Persius, and 
Juvenal. The first of these three great masters, 
while he censures the harsh versification and turbid 
redundancy which resulted from the slovenly haste 
with which Lucilius threw off his compositions, 
and from his impatience of the toil necessary for 
their correction, acknowledges, with the same ad- 
miration as the two others, the uncompromising 
boldness of purpose, the fiery vehemence of attack, 
and the trenchant shnrpness of stroke which cha- 
racterised his encounters with the vices and follies 
of his contemporaries, who were fearlessly, as- 
sailed without respect to the rank, power, or 
numbers of those selected as the most fitting 
objects of hostility. One of the speakers in the 
Be Oratora praises warmly his learning and wit 
(homo doctus et perurfxmm ), although in another 
piece Cicero, when discoursing in his own person, 
in some degree qualifies this eulogium ; and pay- 
ing a high tribute to his urbanitas , pronounces 
his dodrma to be mediocris only. Quintilian, 
however, considered his erudition wonderful, and 
refused to admit the justice of the other strictures 
which had been passed upon his style, declaring 
that many persons, although he is himself ns far 
from agreeing with them as with Horace, considered 
him superior, not only to all writers of his own 
class, but to all poets whatsoever. (Hieron. in 
Chron. JStwk Olymp. dviiL 1, clxix. 2 ; Juv. i. 20 ; 
Anson. Epist. xv, 9 Veil. Pat ii. 9 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 
L 73, Ac. | Plin. H. N. proof ; Quintil. x. 1 ; Hor. 
ii, 1, 62, &c. } Pen. i. 115; Juven. i. 165 ; 
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Hor. Saf. i. 4.6, i. 10. 1, &c., 46, &c; Cic. dftk 
Oratf ii. 6, de Fin. i. 3.) ’ * 

^t must not be concealed that the accuracy of 
many of the above statements with regard to -> 
matters of fact, although resting upon the best, 
evidence that antiquity can supply, have been 
called in question. Baylc adduces three arguments 
to prove that the dates given by Jerome must be 
erroneous. i 

1. If Lucilius was born in b. c. 148, since 
N uman tia was taken in b. c. 1 33, he comd have 
scarcely been fifteen" years old when he joined^ the 
army ; but the military age among the Romans was 
seventeen or, at the earliest, sixteen. & 

2. A. Gellius (ii. 24) gives a quotation from 
Lucilius, in which mention is made of the Licinian 
sumptuary law ; but this law was passed about ‘ 
b. c. 98, therefore Lucilius must have been alive at 
least five years after the period assigned for his 
death. 

3. * Horace (Sat. ii. 1. 28), when describing the 
devotion of Lucilius to his books, to which he com- 
mitted every secret thought, and which thp present 
a complete and vivid picture of his life and cha- 
racter, uses the expression 

quo fit ut omnis 

Votiva pa teat veluti descripta tabella 

Vita sruis — 

but the epithet senis could not with any propriety 
be applied to one who died at the age of forty-six. 

To these arguments we may briefly reply — 

1. It can be proved by numerous examples that 
not only was it common for youths under the 
regular military age to serve as volunteers, but that 
such service was frequently compulsory. This 
appears clearly from the law passed by 0. Gracchus 
n. c. 124, to prevent any one from being forced to 
enter the army who had not attained to the age of 
seventeen. (See Stevech. ad Veyet. i. 7 ; Liv. xxv. 

5 ; Sigon. de Jure Civ. Rom. i. 15; Manut. de Leg . 

i-’.) 

2. It is here taken for granted that the Lejc 
Licinia suinpttiaria was passed in the year B. c. 98, 
or rather, perhaps, it. c. 97, in the consulship of 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and P, Licinius Crassus. 
But the learned have been long at variance with 
regard to the date of this enactment ; Pighius, in 
his Annals, and Freinsheim, in his Supplement to 
Livy (lxiv. 52), refer it to b. o. 1 12"; Wttllner, in 
his treatise “ lie Lacvio Poe to," tWriie praetorship 
of Licinius Crassus, b. r. 104, rqEng chiefly on 
the words of Macrobius (Sat. ii. p3) ; Bach, in his 
history of Roman jnrisprudcnce^to b. c. 97 ; Gro- 
novius, on A. Geliius, to b. CJ 88 ; Mever, in his 
Collection of the Fragments ot Roman Orators, to 
the second consulship of Pompey and Crassus, B.C. 
55. It is evident that no c/nclusion can be drawn 
from a matter on which §och a remarkable diver- 
sity of opinion prevails, 

*3. It is not necessary to interpret senis as an 
epithet descriptive of thef advanced age of th^indi- 
vidual. It may, without any violence, rente to 
the remote period whefx he lived, being in this 
sense equivalent to prisfm or antiqnus. Thus when 
we are told that , 

Pacuvius docti fymam senis, Acciut alt), 

we do not understand that there is any afluiion 
hefe to the years of the two dramatists, but to their 
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aRm^Just 4 as we ourselves speak fomi 
ia#r«of ^lCl*ucdr and old Marlowe. 

^oev(wri tings & Lucilius being filled with strangi 
and obsolete words, proved peculiarly attractive to 
the grammarians, many of whom devoted them 
solves almost exclusively to their illustration. A 
a veryAf ^y period the different pieces seem to 
have been divided into thirty books, which bore 
the general name of Saiirae , each book, in all pro- 
bability, containing several distinct essays. Up- 
wards orieight hundred fragments from these have 
been^reserved, but the greater number consist o 
isolated couplets, or single lines, or even parts o: 
lines, the longest of the relics, which is a defence o 
virtue, and is quoted by Lactantius ( Instil . Div. 
vi. 5), extending to thirteen verses only. From 
'.such disjointed scraps, it is almost impossible to 
form any judgment with regard to the skill dis- 
played in handling the various topics which in tun 
afforded him a theme ; but it is perfectly clear thal 
his reputation for caustic pleasantry was by no 
means unmerited, and that in coarseness and broad 


personalities he in no respect fell short of the 
licence of the old comedy, which would seem to 
have been, to a certain extent, his model. It is 
manifest also, that although a considerable portion 
of these remarkable productions were satiricul in 
the commonly received acceptation of the term, 
that is, were levelled against the vices and follies 
of his age, they embraced a much wider field than 
that over which Horace permitted himself to range, 
for not only did they comprise dissertations on re- 
ligion, morals, and criticism, an account of a journey 
from Rome to Capua, and from thence to the Sici- 
lian Strait, which evidently served as a model for 
the celebrated journey to Brundisium ; but a large 
part of one book, the ninth, was occupied with dis- 
quisitions on orthography', and other grammatical 
technicalities. The theme of his sixteenth book 


was his mistress Colly'ra, to whom it was inscribed. 
Of the thirty books, the first twenty and the 
thirtieth appear to have bten composed entirely in 
heroic hexameters ; the remaining nine in iambic 
and trochaic measures. There are, it is true, several 


apparent exceptions, but these may' be ascribed to 
some error in the number of the book as quoted by r 
the grammarian, or as copied by the transcriber. 

The fragments of Lucilius were first collected by 
Robert and Henry Stephens, and printed in the 
Fragmenta Poetarum Veter uni Laiinorum , 8vo. 
Paris, 1564. They were published separately, 
with consideralJfepdditions, by Franciscus Dousa, 
Lug. Rat. 4 to. 7597, whose edition was reprinted 
by the brothers Volpi, Bvo. Patav. 1735; and, 
along with Censorious, by' the two sons of Haver- 
camp, Lug. Bat. 8vo. 1743. They will be found 
attached to the Bipont Persius, Bvo. 1785 ; to the 
Persius of Achaintre, Bvo. Paris, 1811, and are 
included in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum of M. 
Maittaire, fol. Lond. 1713, vol. ii. p. 1496. (A 
number of the controverted points with regard to 
life and writings of Lucilius have been investi- 
gatediwith great industry by Varges in his Sped- 
Quaestitmum Lucilianarum , published in the 
Jtheinisches Museum for 1835, p. 13. Consult 
also Bayte’s Dictionary , art. Lucile ; Fr. Wullner, 
de Laexio Poeta , 8vo. Mon as t. 1830 ; and Van 
Heusde, Stadia Oriticu in Cm Lucilium , Bvo. Traj. 
ad fthen. 1842.) [W. R.1 

LUCJ'LIUS JUNIOR, a poem in 640 hex- 
araeterC, entitled Aetna, has been transmitted to 
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us,, exhibiting throughout great Sfemmand of lan- 
guage, and containing not a few brilliant passage Sr 
The object proposed is not so much to present a 
highly coloured picture of the terrors of an eruption 
as to explain upon philosophical principles, after 
the fashion of Lucretius, the causes of the various 
physical phenomena presented by the volcano, and 
to demonstrate the folly of the popular belief which 
regarded the earthquakes and the flames as pro- 
duced by the struggles and the fiery breathing of 
imprisoned giants, oj,by the anvils and furnaces of 
the swart Cyclopes. With regard to the author 
all is doubt. The piece was at one time generally 
supposed to belong to Virgil, in consequence, it 
would seem, of an expression in the biography of 
that poet, which bears the name of Donatus {scrip- 
sit etiam , de qua ambigitur , Aetnam) ; some of the 
earlier scholars believed it to be the work of Pe- 
tronius, probably from having found it attached to 
the MSS. of the Satyricon ; by Julius Scaliger it 
was ascribed to Quintilius Varus ; by Joseph 
Scaliger (and his opinion has found many sup- 
porters), to Cornelius Severus [Severus], who 
is known to have written upon this topic, while 
others have imagined that they could detect the 
hand of Manilins or of Claudian. Wernsdorff, 
followed by Jacob, the most recent editor, fixes, 
upon Lucilius Junior, procurator of Sicily', the 
friend to whom Seneca addresses his Epistles, his 
^Natural Questions, and his tract on Providence, 
and whom he strongly urges to select this very 
subject of Etna as a theme for his muse. Although 
it is perfectly' vain, in the absence of all direct 
evidence, to pronounce dogmatically upon the 
question of authorship, we may, from a careful 
examination of the style, language, and allusions, 
decide with certainty that it is not a production of 
the Augustan age, and therefore cannot be assigned 
to Severus; but whether it belongs to the Neronian 
epoch, or to a much later date, as Barthius main- 
tains, it is impossible to determine. 

(Donatus, Vit. Virg. 7 ; Vincent. Bellovnc. Specul. 

I list or. vii. 62, xx. 20 ; Jacob Magn. Sopkolog. iv. 
10 ; Jul. Scalig. Ift/percrit. 7 ; Jos. Scalig. Not. in 
Aetnam ; Barth. Advers. xlix. 6, ad Stat. Theb. x. 
911; Senec. Epist. Ixxix.; comp. Ep. xix. Quaevt. 
Natural, iv. praef.) I W. R.) 

LUCILLA, A'NNIA, daughter of M. Aurelius 
and tbe younger Faustina, was born about A. D. 
147. Upon the death of Antoninus Pius, in a. d. 
161, she was betrothed to the emperor, L. Verua* 
who was at that time setting out upon an expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, and joined her husband 
at Ephesus three years later. After his death, 
which happened in a. d. 169, hastened, according 
to C'apitolinus ( M. Aurel. c. 26), by poison from 
her hands, she was given in marriage to Claudius 
Pompeianus, a native of Antioch, who, although of 
equestrian rank only, was much esteemed on ac- 
count of his great abilities and high character. 
Lucillp accompanied M. Aurelius to the East at 
he period of the rebellion of Avidius Cassius ; and 
after her father's death, was treated with much 
distinction by her brother, Commodus ; but being 
jealous of the superior honours paid to his empress, 
'"’rispina, and eager to get rid of a husband, whom 
he despised, as far inferio# to herself, she engaged 
n a plot against the life of the prince, which, having 
been detected, she was banished to the island «# 
lapreae, and there put to death, about tbe year*- 
.. d. 183. The story of her having been accessory , 
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to the death of Veras rests upon no good evidence, 
hut in general profligacy she seems to have been 
a worthy descendant of the Faustinas, and a worthy 
sister to Commodus. 

Historians do not expressly mention that she had 
children by her first husband ; yet the legend, 
Fbcunditas, which appears upon some of her 
medals, although the date of these may be uncer- 
tain, would lead to the conclusion that their union 
was not unfruitful ; and since the Claudius Pom- 
peianus who undertook to as, assinate Commodus 
is called her son-in-law, it is manifest that the 
daughter whom he married must have been bom of 
Verus, for the death of Lucilla happened thirteen 
years only after her second marriage. By Pompei- 
anus she had a son named Pompeianus, who rose 
to great distinction under Caracal la. [Pompbi- 
anUs.] (Dion Cass. lxxi. 1, lxxii. 4; Capitolin. 
M. Aurel. 7, Ver. 2; Lamprid. Commod. 4, 5.) 

[W. R.J 
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LUCILLA, DOMl'TIA, otherwise Domitia 
Cai, villa, the wife of Annius Verus, and mother 
of M. Aurelius. (Capitolin. M. Aurel. i. 6 ; 
Spartian. JHd.Jul. 1.) [W. R.] 

LUCILLA, DOMl'TIA, was, according to 
some numismatologists, the name of the daughter of 
Nigrinus, the wife of Aelius Caesar. There seem, 
however, to be no good grounds for this assertion ; 
and the coins adduced as belonging to her ought to 
he assigned to Annia Lucilla. (Eckhel, vol. vi. 
p. 527.) * [W.R.J 

LUCI'LLIUS (AowctAAios). A poet of the 
Greek Anthology, who edited two books of epi- 
grams. In the Anthology one hundred and twenty- 
four epigrams ore ascribed to him (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 317 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace . vol. iii. p. 29) ; 
but of these, the Vatican MS. assigns the 110th 
to Lucian, and the 90 th and 124th to Palladas. 
This authority, therefore, removes the foundation 
for the inferences respecting the poet’s date, which 
Lessing and Fabricius drew from ^t he mention of 
the physician Magnus in the 124th epigram. But, 
on the other hand, the Vatican MS. assigns fb 
Lucilliusthe 16th epigram of Ammianus, the 36th 
and 4lBt of Philip, the 108th anonymous, and the 
23rd of Leonidas of Alexandria. From the last 
epigram (which is also far more in the style of 
Lucillius than of Leonidas), it appears that the 
poet lived under Nero, and that he received money 
from that emperor. Nearly all his epigrams are 
sportive, and many of them are aimed at the 
grammarians, who at that time abounded at Rome. 
His name is often written AoihciAAor in the MSS., 
but it appears from his 35th epigram that AowriA- 
Aiot is right, (Jacobs, Anth. Grace, vol. xiii. pp. 
912, 913.) [P.S.] 

LUCILLUS (AaSuiKKot) of Tarrha, in Crete, 
wrote n work on the city of Thessalonica (Steph. 
Bya. $. v. ®«ertra\ovlKTi) % a commentary oh the Ar- 
S/onnt^ioa of Apollonini Rhodius, and a collection 
| f Proverbs, which, with those of Didymus of 
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Alexandria, appear to have 
most of the later collections of i 
Zenobius expressly statejt that be fcofiected ttif’jjfco- 
rerbs from Lucillus and Did^rrftis. The proverbs 
of Lucillus are also quoted by Tzetzes (Uhil. viiu 
1 49), by Apostolius,and by Stephanus ^ 
reading AovrttAAos for Aoi&kios, comp. 8. fidKapva ; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. iv. p. 265, v. p. 107; 
Vossius, de Hist.Graec. p. 463, ed. Westermann ; 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Grew, vol. i. 
Praef. p. xii.). S.J 

LUCILLUS, a painter, who is highly extolled 
by the architect Symmachus, whose house he deco- 
rated ( Epist . ii. 2, ix. 47). He lived, therefore, 
under Theodoric, towards the end of the fifth 
century. [P. S.] 

LUCI'NA, the goddess of light, or rather the 
goddess that brings to light, and hence the goddess 
that presides over the birth of children ; it was 
therefore used as a surname of Juno and Diana, 
and the two are sometimes called Lucinae. (Varro, 
de Liny. ImL v. 69 ; Catull. xxxiv. 13; Herat. 
Carm. Saec. 14, &c. ; Ov. Fast. ii. 441, &«c. , vi. 39 ; 
Tibull. iii. 4. 13.) When women of rank gave 
birth to a son, a lectistemium was prepared for Juno 
Lucina in the atrium of the house. (Serv. and 
Pliilarg. ad Viry. Kcloy. iv. 63.) [L. S.] 

LU'CIUS (A ovkios). 1. Of Adrianople or 
II adrianoplb, was bishop of that city in the 
fourth century, succeeding, though Tillemont doubts 
if immediately, St. Eutropius. lie was expelled 
from his see by the Arian party, then predominant 
in the East, under the emperor Constantius II., the 
son of Constantine the Great; and went to Rome to 
lay his cause before the pope, Julius I., apparently 
in the year 340 or 341. Several other bishops 
were at Rome on a similar errand, about the same 
time ; and the pope, having satisfied himself of 
their innocence and of their orthodoxy, sent them 
back to their respective churches, with letters re- 
quiring their restoration, and other letters rebuking 
their persecutors. The Oriental bishops appear to 
have rejected the pope's authority, and sent him 
back a remonstrance against his rebukes. Lucius, 
however, recovered his see by the authority of the 
emperor Constantius, who was constrained to restore 
him by the threats of his brother Constans, then 
emperor of the West. This restoration is placed 
by Tillemont before the council of Sardica, a. d. 
347. When the death of Constans (a. d. 350) 
was known in the East, the A rial! party, whom 
Lucius had provoked by the boldiflss and severity 
of his attacks, deposed him, bound him neck and 
hands with irons (as they had done at least once be- 
fore), and in that condition banished him. He died 
in exile. The Romish church commemorates him 
as a martyr on the eleventh of February. (Athanas. 
A polity, de Fuga sua , c. 3, and Hist. Arianor. ad 
Atonach. c. 19 ; Socrat. //. E. ii. 15, 23, 26 ; Sozo- 
men. 11. E. iii. 8, 24, iv. 2 ; Theodoret, H. E. ii 15 ; 
Tillemont, Afemoires, vols. vi. and vii ; Boltand, 
Acta Sanctorum Februarii, vol. ii. p. 519, Epatolae 
Julii Papae et Orient. Episc. apud Concilia. , vol. ii, 
col. 475, &c. ed. Labbe.) 

2. Of Alexandria. When, on the death of the 
emperor Constantius, and the murder of the Arian 
patriarch George of Cappadocia [Georgius, No. 7]* 
Athanasius recovered the patriarchate of Alexaa* 
dria, the Arians were expelled from the churches, 
and held their meetings in obscure places, ^Fhfib 
in this condition, they elected Lucius to he their 
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patmisk. (jBmmL Jf. E. iiL 4), who on the death oi 
the emp^flr Jt&iffi end the accession of Jovian, pre- 
sented a petition to the letter, begging him to annul 
the re-establishmelttnf Athanasius ; but their peti- 
tion was contemptuously rejected ( Petitio ad Jovian. 
ImperaL Mntiochiac facta d L«cio alii&jue , printed 
withwieihorks of St. Athanasius, vol. i. p. 782, &c. 
ed. Benedict). When the Arian Valens became em- 
peror of the East, the hopes of Lucius and his 
party revived ; but the emperor would not allow 
Mm tdlretum to Alexandria during Athanasius’ 
lifetime, though he obtained the bishopric of Samo- 
^ sata$ where, however, he was insulted even by the 
children of the orthodox party, in consequence of 
which he incited the officers of the government 
to indict some severities on the orthodox. On the 
death of Athanasius (a. n. 378) and the ordination 
of Petrus or Peter, whom he had nominated as his 
successor, Valens sent Lucius to Alexandria, in 
company with Euzoius, Arian patriarch of Antioch, 
with orders to the authorities of Alexandria, in 
consequence of which Peter was deposed and im- 
prisoned, and Lucius forcibly established in his 
room. A severe persecution of the orthodox then 
commenced, especially of the priesthood and the 
nuns, whom Lucius charged with exciting popular 
disturbances. Peter, who had escaped, ded to 
Rome, where he was supported by the pope Dama- 
ns I., who after some time sent him back to Alex- 
andria, with letters confirming his ordination, in 
consequence of which he obtained possession of the i 
patriarchate, and Lucius in turn was obliged to 
dee to Constantinople. This was probably in a. d. 
377 or 378, not long before the death of Valens. 
Whether Lucius was ever restored is doubtful ; if 
he was, he was soon again expelled by the emperor 
Theodosius. According to some authorities he still 
remained director of the Arian churches in his 
patriarchal city. He withdrew from Constantinople 
at the time of the expulsion of Hemophilus, Arian 
patriarch of that city (a. d. 380), and nothing 
more is known of him. He wrote, according 
to Jerome, Solemnes de Paschate Ejnstohv\ and a 
few little books ( libetli ) on various subjects. The 
acts of the Lateran Council, a. i>. 040, contain an 
extract from his E is t 6 irdcrx a *07 or, Sermo in 
Pascha. Whether this Sermo was one of what 
Jerome has described as Solemnes EpisbJae* is not 
certain. (Socrat. H.E. iii. 4, iv. 21, 22, 24, 37 ; 
Sozomen, //. E. vi. 19, 20, 39 ; Theodoret, //. E. 
iv. 15,20 — 23 ; Hieronym. De Vir. IUmtr. c. 118 ; 
Tiilemont, Memoir es , vols. vi. vii. viii. passim ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 371 ; Fabric. Zlibl. dr. 
vol. ix. p. 247, Concilia , vol. vi. col. 3 1 3, ed. Labbe, 
vol. iii. col. 892, ed Hardouin. ) 

3. Of Britain. Bede in his Ifistoria /Cede- 
siastica , i. 4, states that in A. d . 150, in the reign 
of the Roman emperors Aurelius and Verus, and 
in the pontificate of Pope Eleutherius, Lucius, a 
British king, sent a letter to the Pope, praying for 
his assistance that he might be made a Christian ; 
and having obtained his request, was with his 
people instructed in the Christian faith, which they 
preserved perfect and uncorrupted, and in peace, 
rill the reign of Diocletian. A statement similar to 
this is given by Bede in his Chronicon s. de Sea 
Aeiatibus. , and by Ado of Vienne, in his Chronicon. 
The early Welsh notices and the Silurian Catalogues 
of Saints state (according to Mr. Rice Rees), that 
LleurWk-ab-Ceel-ab-CyUin, called also Lleufer 
Hfnwr, r the Great Luminary,” and Lies, applied 
« 
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to Rome for spiritual instruction. 1 and tha t in con- 
sequence four teachers, Dyfan, Ffagan, Medwy t and 
El fan were sent to him by Pope Eleutherius. 
Lucius is said to have founded the see of Llandaff. 
To these scanty, but in themselves, sufficiently cre- 
dible notices, the credulity of the later ages has 
added ninny particulars. Lucius is made by Oiraldus 
Cambren&is (apud Usher), king of the Britons ; and 
the missionaries from Rome effect the conversion of 
the whole population of the island. Five metro- 
politan sees are established ; one for each of the 
five province* into which the Romans had divided 
the island, with twelve suffragan bishops to each. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth makes Lucius the son of 
Coillus, the son of Marius, the son of Arviragus ; 
and, though differing in details from Oiraldus, 
agrees with him in making the conversion of the 
inhabitants and the institution of the hieriMMfey 
complete. Some other traditions or legends of the 
middle ages make Lucius resign his crown, travel 
as a missionary, with his sister St. Emcrita, through 
Rhaetia and Vindelicia, and suffer martyrdom near 
Curia, the modem Coire or Chur. Thus distorted 
by the credulity of a later age, the history of Lucius 
and his very existence have been by some critics 
altogether doubted. But we see no reason to 
ioubt that there was a British regulus or chieftain 
>f the same or somewhat similar name, about 
:he time of Eleutherius ; and that his influence, 
which he had retained under the Roman dominion, 
onduced to the establishment and diffusion of 
Christianity in Britain : and the Welsh traditions, 
which place him in the territory of the Silures, 
the present Glamorganshire, are more probable 
than the suppositions of Spelman, who makes 
him an Icenian, and of Still ingfleet, who makes 
him king of the Regni, in Surrey and Sussex. Ho 
probably lived in the latter half of the second 
century ; but there are difficulties about the year 
of his application to Rome, as to which Bede is ill 
error. A letter is extant, and is given by Usher, 
professing to be from Pope Eleutherius u to Lucius 
king of Britain,” but it is doubtless spurious. 
Usher mentions that two coins, supposed to be of 
Lucius, had been found, one of gold, the other of 
silver ; having the image of a king with a cross, 
and the letters, as far as could be made out, LVC. 

( Bed a, //. cc. ; Ado, l. c. in the /tiUioth. Patrum , 
vol. xvi. ed. Lyon, 1077 ; Galfrid, Monemut. lib. 
ii. init. ; Usher, Ilritannic. /Cedes. Antiip/itates r, c. 

3 — 0 ; Stillingfleet, Anti 7. of the /frit . Churches* c. 

2, with the preface of the Rev. T. P. Pantin, the 
latest editor ; Rice Rees, An Essay on the Welsh 
Saints , pp. 82, seq. ; Tiilemont, Memoires , vol. ii. 
pp. 02, 03, 015, 010 ; Baron. Annul, ad Ann. 183.) 

4. Charinus, an heretical writer of uncertain 
date. His name is written by Augustin (De Adis 
cum Felice Manichaeo , ii. 0), and the author of the 
book De Fide , contra Manichaeos* formerly attri- 
buted to Augustin, Lbucius or Lhutivd, and in 
one MS. Locutiuh, and in some printed editions 
Lrontius. Photius writes the name Laucius 
Charinus (A efatos Xapivos). In the Decretum 
of pope Gelasius, De IAbris Apocryphis , it is written 
Lknticius. This Leucius wrote a work, entitled, 
according to Photius, a l t&v ' Air o or 4 Awe ireplojhi* 
Periodi Apostolorum , now lost, containing the Actfi 
of the Apostles, Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, 
and Paul. Photius criticises the style as in many 
laces too familiar, and condemns the sentiments as 
erotica), self-contradictory, and absurd. The writ#? 
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distinguished between the God of the Jews (whom 
he designated as malignant, and whose minister 
Simon Magas was) and Christ (whom he called 
“the Good One”). He denied the reality of 
Christ's human nature, and affirmed that he was 
not crucified, but that another suffered in his place. 
He condemned marriage as altogether unlawful. 
Both Augustin and the author of the hook De 
Fide (ll.cc.) cite a passage from this work, which 
they call Actus Apostolorum; and it is evident from 
what they say that it was mutfh esteemed among 
tlje Manichaeans, though rejected by the great 
body of Christians. But it is not so clear whether 
the author lived before or after the time of Manes 
who flourished in the latter half of the third cen- 
tury. Whether he wrote any other works is not 
clear. Pope Innocent I., or the writer, whether 
Innocentius or not, of the Epistola III . ad 
Eauperantium , ascribes to “ one Leucius” some 
apocryphal writings extant in his time (Innocent 
died a. d. 417). under the names of Matthew, of 
James the Less, and of Peter and ‘John : and in 
the prefatory letters to the apocryphal Evanyelium 
de, Nativitate Maria e (Fabric. Codex Apocryph. A r . 
T. vol. i. p. 19), which pretend to be addressed to 
or written by Jerome, by whom the Evanyelium 
itself (which was ascribed te the evangelist 
Matthew) was professedly tranhlatcd from the 
Hebrew into Latin, it is stated that a work on the 
same subject, or rather the same work much inter- 
plated, had been published by Seleucus, a Mani- 
chaean. We are not aware that the date of these 
pseudo-IIicronymian letters is known, but they in- 
dicate that such a work by Seleucus was then in 
existence ; and this Seleucus is by many critics 
identified with our Leucius. Huet supposes that 
the apocryphal writings ascribed to Leucius by ppe 
Innocent included the Protevanyclium Jacdri given 
by Fabricius (Lc. p. 66) ; but if there be any 
foundation for this opinion, Leucius must have 
lived a century before Manes, as indeed Grabe sup- 
poses that he did. Fabricius, however, decidedly re- 
jects the opinion of Huet. Grabe (Not. ad Irenaeuv », 
lib. i. c. 17) cites from a MS. at Oxford, containing 
Ijp.uen Evanyelium , a passage which resembles part 
of the Evanyelium In/antiae (c. 49), but does not 
exactly agree with it. A portion of the Montanists, 
who existed as late ns the end of the fourth century, 
boasted, though falsely, of a Leucius, as having 
been an influential person among them (Pacian. 
Epistol. /. c. 6 ; npud Aguirre, Coneil. Hispan. 
vol. i. p. 317, fol. Rom. 1753). This Leucius was 
perhaps the samo as the Leucius Charinus of 
Photius; though Fabricius rather identifies him with 
another Leucius, mentioned by Kpiphanius (l Lures. 
lb 6, p. 427, ed. Petav.) as a disciple of the 
Apstle John. (Augustin. Phot. U. cc. ; Fabric. 
Cod. Apocryph. N. T. prs ii. p. 768, pars iii. p. 
624, alibi, Rvo. Hamb. 1719 ; Tillemont, Me moires, 
vol. ii. p. 445, 446 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt , ad Ann. 1 80, 
et ad fin. Saec. vi.) 

6. Of Etruria. Plutarch, in his Sympoeiac . s. 
Quaest. Convivial, (viii. 7,8) introduces as one of the 
speakers Lucius, an Etruscan, and a disciple of 
Moder&tus the Pythagorean, who flourished in the 
roign of the emperor Nero. Lucius asserted that 
Pythagoras himself was an Etruscan. 

6. Habriticuk. [See Nos. 2, 4.] 

7. Mankhasus. [See No, 4.J 

8. Papa, succeeded Cornelius as bishop of Rome 
ftcoMding to Baronina in a. d, 25 5, but according 
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to Pagi and Pearson in a. d. 262. According to 
Baronius he was bom at Rome, and his father was 
named Porphyrias. Of his history previous to his 
pontificate little more is known than that he was 
one of the presbyters who accompanied his pre- 
decessor into exile when he was banished by the 
emperor Gallus to Centum Cellae, now Civita 
Vecchia. [Cornelius.] Lucius himself was ba- 
nished a short time after his election, but soon 
obtained leave to return. His return was about 
the end of the year 252, or early in the fe ar 253 
(256 according to Baronius), and he could not have 
long survived it, as his whole pontificate was only ^ 
of six or eight months, perhaps even shorter than 
that. He died, not as Baronius states, in a. d. 
257, but in a. d. 253, being, according to some 
accounts, martyred by decapitation. The manner 
of his death is, however, very doubtful. (Euseb. 
H. E. vii. 2; Cyprian. Epistol. 61, 68, ed. Fell. 
58, 67, ed. Pamelii ; Pearson, Annul. Cyprian, ad 
ann. 252, 253 ; Baronius, Annal. ad ann. 255, 256, 
257, 258 ; Pagi, Critics in Baronium ; Tillemont, 
Mtmoires , vol. iv. p. 1 1 8, &c.) 

9. Of Patrae, a Greek vtriter of uncertain 
date. He wrote Merayop^tiaecov A 6yoi &ta<popoi , 
Metamorphoscon Libri Diversi, which are now lost, 
but wore extant in the time of Photius, who has 
described them (Ilibl. cod. 129). His style was 
perspicuous and pure, but hi- works were crowded 
with marvels ; and, according to Photius, he re- 
lated with perfect gravity and good faith the trans- 
formations of men into brutes and brutes into 
men, and “ the other nonsense and idle tales of the 
ancient mythology.” Some parts of his works bore 
so close a resemblance to the Lucius s. Asinu$ of 
Lucian, that Photius thought he had either bor- 
rowed from that writer, or, as was more likely, 
Lucian had borrowed from him. The latter alter- 
native appears to be the true one ; for if Photius is 
correct as to Lucius believing the stories he related, 
we can hardly suppose he would have derived any 
part of his narratives from such an evident scoffer 
as Lucian ; and Lucian possibly designed, by giving 
the name Lucius to his hero, and making him an 
inhabitant of Patrae, to ridicule the credulity of 
his predecessor. 

10. The Pythagorean. [See No. 5.] 

11. Of Rome. [See No. 8.] [ J. C. M.J 

LU'CIUS, artists. 1. A lamp-maker, whose 

name is inscribed on a lamp in Bnrtoli's collection. 

( Lucerne , vol. iii. pi. 9 ; Welcker, in the Ku/istblatt, 
1827, No. 84 ; R. Pochette, Lettre d M.Schom, 
p. 342, 2nd edition.) 

2. An artist in potter}', the maker of a vessel 
in the Leyden Museum. (Janssen, Mus. Lugd . 
Inscript, p. 141.) 

3. A gem-engraver, the maker of a beautiful 
head of Victory. (Bracci, vol. ii. p. 132.) [P. S.] 

LU'CIUS, a physician of Tarsus in Cilicia 
(Galen. De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loe. ix. 5. vol. 
xiii. p. 295), who must have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ, as he is mentioned by 
Archigenes. (up. Galen, ibid. iii. 1. vol. xii. p. 628.) 

He was perhaps tutor to Criton (Galen, ibid. v. 

3. vol. xii. p. 828) and Asdepiades Pharmacion 
(ibid. vol. xiii. pp. 648, 746*846, 850, 852, 857, 
969), unless (as is not unlikely) the term 4 nu6ij- 
yyrifs be used merely at a sort of honorary title. 
Fabricius says (Bibl. Grace, vol. xiii p, 310, ed. 
vet) that he wrs tutor to Galen, but it i« probable 
that in the passage referred to (vol xiii. pp. 524, 
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839) Galen is quoting the words of Asclepiades 
Pharmacion. His medical formulae are also several 
times quoted by Aetius (iii. 4. 42, p. 604, iv. 2. 3, p. 
68S, iv. 3. 3, 9, 14, pp. 740, 745, 762, 763), but 
none of his writings are extant. If he be the same 
person quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De Mort. 
Chron. ii. 1, 7, pp. 365, 386, iv. 3, p. 522), he 
wrote a work on chronic diseases ( Tardae Passioncs) 
consisting of at least four books. [W. A. G.] 

LUCRE'TIA. 1. The wife of Numa Pom- 
pilius, the second king of Rome, whom, according 
to some accounts, he married after his accession to 
the throne. (Plut. Num. 21.) 

2. The wife of L. Tarquinius Collations, whose 
rape by Sex. Tarquinius is said to have occasioned 
the dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
establishment of the republic. (Liv. i. 55, &c. ; 
Dionys. iv. 64, &c.) The details of the legend are 
given under Tarquinius. 

LUCRE'TIA GENS, originally patrician, but 
subsequently plebeian also. It was one of the 
most ancient gentes, and the name occurs as early 
as the reign of Numa Pompilius [ Lucrktia, 
No. 1]. The sufciarae of the patrician Lucrctii 
was Triciptinus, one of whom, Sp. Lucretius 
Triciptinus, was elected consul, with L. Junius 
Brutus, on the establishment of the republic, b. c. 
509. The plebeian families are known by the 
surnames of Gallus*, Ofella, and Ykspillo. 
Carus also occurs as the cognomen of the poet 
Lucretius. [See below.] On coins we have like- 
wise the cognomen 7Vio, which is not found in 
any ancient writer. A few Lucrctii are mentioned 
without any surname. 

LUCRETIUS. 1. L. Lucretius, quaestor 
B. c. 218, was taken prisoner by the Ligurians, 
along with some other Roman officers, and delivered 
up to Hannibal. (Liv. xxi. 59. ) 

2. M. Lucretius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
210, appears to hav^ taken a leading part in the 
dispute about the appointment of a dictator in that 
year. (Liv. xxvii. 5.) 

3. Sp. Lucretius, plebeian aedile, b. c. 206, 
and praetor b. c. 205, received in the latter year, 
as his province, Ariminum, which was the name 
then given to the province of Gallia Cisalpina. II is 
imperium was continued to him for the two follow- 
ing years, b. c. 204 — 203 ; in the latter of which 
he had to rebuild Genua, which had been destroyed 
by Mago. In b. c. 200 he was sent as ambassador 
to Africa with C. Terentius Varro. (Liv. xxviii. 
38, xxix. 13, xxx. 1, 11.) 

4. C. Lucretius Gallus was created duumvir 
navalis with C. Matienus, n. c. 181, in order to 
equip a fleet against the Ligurians (Liv xl. 26). 
Livy (/. c.) calls him simply C. Lucretius, but there 
can be little doubt about his being the same as 
C. Lucretius Gallus. Lucretius Gallus was praetor 
b. c. 171, and received the command of the fleet in 
the war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. He 
was a worthy match for the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus, and distinguished himself by his cruelties 
and exactions in Greece. With the money which 
he had amassed in the war, he constructed an 
aqneduct at Antium, and adorned the shrine of 
Aesculapius with votive pictures. On his return to 
Rome in B.C. 170, the Athenians and Chalcidians 
brought bitter, complaints ; against him, in con- 

* Accidentally omitted under Gallus, and there- 
fore given below. [Lucretius, No. 4.] 
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sequence of which he was accused by two tribunes 
of the plebs before the people, and condemned Ko 
pay a heavy fine. (Liv. xlii. 28, 31, 35, 48, 56, 
63, xliii.,4, 6, 7, 8 ; Polyb. xxvii. 6.) 

5. M. Lucretius, brother of No. 4, tribune of 
the plebs b.c, 172, brought forward a bill “nt 
agruin Campanum censores fruendum locarent." 
In the next year he served as legate to his brother 
in Greece. (Liv. xlii. 19, 48, 56.) 

6. Sp. Lucretius, praetor b. c. 172, obtained 
the province of Farther Spain. In B. c. 169 he 
served with distinction under the consul Q. Marcjjia 
Philippus, in the war against Perseus. He was 
one of the three ambassadors sent into Syria in 
b. c. 162. (Liv. xlii. 9, 10, xliv. 7 j Polyb. xxxi. 
12, 13.) 

7. M. Lucretius, a senator, one of the judices 
retained by Verres, and hence suspected of hiving 
been bribed. (Cic. Verr. i. 7.) 

8. Q. Lucretius, accused Livius Drusus of 
praevaricatio, b. c. 54. He is mentioned by Cicero 
as an intimate friend of C. Cassius Longinus, and 
a supporter of the aristoeratical party. On the 
breaking out of the civil war he was stationed at 
Sulmo with five cohorts, but his colleague C. Attiua, 
according to Cicero, or his town troops according to 
Caesar, opened the gates of the town to M. An- 
tony, and Lucretius was obliged to save himself 
by flight. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 16. § 5, vii. 24, 25 ; 
Caes. B.C. i. 18.) 

T. LUCRETIUS CARUS. The information 
to be derived from ancient writers regarding the 
personal history of Lucretius is very scanty in 
amount and somewhat suspicious in character. 
That lie was a Roman, or at least an Italian by 
birth, may be inferred from his own words, for he 
twice speaks of the Latin language as his native 
tongue (i. 831, iii. 261, comp. i. 42). The Euse- 
bian Chronicle fixes B. c. 95 as the date of his birth, 
adding that he was driven mad by a love potion, 
that during his lucid intervals he composed several 
works which were revised by Cicero, and that he 
perished by his own hand in the forty-fourth year 
of his age, that is, B. C. 52 or 51. Donatus,on the 
contrary, affirms that his death happened in B. c. 
55, on the very day on which Virgil assumed the 
toga viriJis, an event which, in the Eusebian Chro- 
nicle, is placed two years later. From what source 
the tale about the philtre may have been derived 
we know not. Pomponius Sabin us, in a note on 
the third Georgic (1. 202), states that the drug 
employed was hippoinanes, while later writers, 
twisting a passage in the works of St. Jerome (ad 
Hnfin. c. 22) to their own views, have declared 
that the potion was administered by his own wife 
Lucilia, in order that she might inspire him with 
more deep and fervent affection. It has been in- 
geniously conjectured that the whole story was an 
invention of some enemy of the Epicureans, who 
conceived thnt such an end would be peculiarly 
appropriate for one who so boldly professed and so 
zealously advocated the principles of that philo- 
sophy. Not a hint is to be found anywhere which 
corroborates the assertion with regard to the edi- 
torial labours of Cicero. 

When we consider that what has been set down 
above comprises everything that can be gleaned 
from authentic sources, we may feel somewhat sur- 
prised, on turning to the biographies of Lucretius 
prefixed to various editions and translations of , his 
work, to find that they contain a detailed, account 
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of his family and connections, from the days of the 
cllaste wife of Collntinus, a narrative of his journey 
to Athens for the prosecution of his philosophical 
studies, an account of the society in which he there 
lived, of the friendships which he there formed, 
of the preceptors from whose lips he derived his 
onthusiasm tor those tenets which he subsequently 
expounded with such fervid faith, of his return to 
his native country, and of his life and habits 
while enjoying the charms of literary ease and 
peaceful seclusion. But the wv.ole of these parti- 
culars are a mere tissue of speculations, — a web of 
conjectures originally woven by the imagination of 
Lambinus and afterwards variously embroidered by 
the idle and perverse ingenuity of a long line of 
commentators. 

The period about which his piece was published 
can be reduced within narrow limits. The allusion 
to the unhappy dissensions by which his native 
country was distracted, have been supposed to bear 
special reference to the conspiracy of Catiline, but 
the expression “ patriai tempore iniquo” is so ge- 
neral that it is applicable to any portion of the 
epoch when he flourished. From the manner, how- 
ever, in which Cicero, in a letter to his brother 
Quintus, written b. c. 55, gives his opinion on the 
merits of the poem, we may fairly conclude that it 
had been recently published ; and, taking into 
account the slowness with which copies were mul- 
tiplied, the conjecture of Forbiger becomes highly 
probable, that it may have been given to the world 
in the early part of the year b. c. 57, when the 
machinations of Clodius were producing a degree 
of disorder and anarchy almost without example 
even in those stormy times. 

The work which has immortalised the name of 
Lucretius, and which, happily, has been preserved 
entire, is a philosophical didactic poem, composed 
in heroic hexameters, divided into six books, ex- 
tending to upwards of seven thousand four hundred 
lines, addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who was 
praetor in B. c. 58 [Mkmmius], and is entitled 
JM Rerum Natura. It has been sometimes repre- 
sented as a complete exposition of the religious, 
moral, and physical doctrines of Epicurus, but this 
is far from being a correct description. The plan 
is not by any means so vast or so discursive, and 
although embracing numerous topics requiring great 
minuteness of detail, and admitting of great variety 
of illustration, is extremely distinct, and possesses 
almost epical unity. Epicurus maintained that the 
unhappiness and degradation of mankind arose in 
a great degree from the slavish dread which they 
entertained of the power of the (lods, from terror 
of their wrath, which was supposed to be displayed 
by the misfortunes inflicted in this life, and by the 
everlasting tortures which were the lot of the 
guilty in a future state, or where these feelings 
were not strongly developed, from a vague dread 
of gloom and misery after death. To remove these 
Apprehensions, which he declared were founded 
upon error* and thus to establish tranquillity in 
the heart, was the great object of his teaching ; and 
the fundamental doctrine upon which his system 
reposed was, that the Gods, whose existence he 
did not deny, lived for evermore in the enjoyment 
of absolute peace, strangers to all the passions, 
desires, and fetors, which agitate the human heart, 
totally indifferent to the world and its inhabitants, 
unmoved alike by their virtues and their crimes. 
As a step towards proving this position he called 


to his aid the atomic theory of Leucippus, by 
which he sought to demonstrate that the material 
universe is not the result of creative energy on 
the part of the Supreme Being, but that all the 
objects in which it abounds, mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, were formed by the union of ele- 
mental particles which had existed from all eter- 
nity, governed by certain simple laws ; and that 
all those striking phaenomena which, from their 
strangeness or mighty effects, had long been re- 
garded by the vulgar as direct manifestations of 
divine power, were merely the natural results of 
ordinary processes. To state clearly and develope , 
fully the leading principle [of this philosophy, in 
such a form as might render the study attractive to 
his countrymen, few of whom were disposed to 
take any interest in abstract speculations, was the 
task undertaken by the author of the De Rerum 
Natura , his work being simply an attempt to show 
that there is nothing in the history or actual con- 
dition of the world which does not admit of explana- 
tion without having recourse to the active interpo- 
sition of divine beings. The poem operib with a 
magnificent apostrophe to Venus, whom he ad- 
dresses as an allegorical representation of the re- 
productive power, after which the business of the 
piece commences by an enunciation of the great 
proposition on the nature and being of the gods 
(57 — 62), which leads to a grand invective against 
the gigantic monster superstition, and a thrilling 
picture of the horrors which attends his tyrannous 
sway. Then follows a lengthened elucidation of 
the axiom that nothing can be produced from 
nothing, and that nothing can be reduced to nothing 
( Nil fieri ex nihilo , in nihitum nil posse reverti ) ; 
which is succeeded by a definition of the Ultimate 
Atoms, infinite in number, which, together with 
Void Space ( Inane ), infinite in extent, constitute 
the universe. The shape of these corpuscules, their 
properties, their movements, (,he laws under which 
they enter into combination and assume forms and 
qualities appreciable by the senses, with other 
preliminary matters on their nature and affections, 
together with a refutation of objections and opposing 
hypotheses, occupy the first two books. In the 
third book, the general truths thus established are 
applied to demonstrate that the vital and intellectual 
principles, the Anima and Animus, are as much a 
part of the man as his limbs and members, but 
like those limbs and members have no distinct and 
independent existence, and that hence soul and 
body live and perish together ; the argument being 
wound up by a magnificent exposure of the folly 
manifested in a dread of death, which will for ever 
extinguish all feeling. The fourth book — perhaps 
the most ingenious of the whole — is devoted to the 
theory of the senses, sight, hearing, taste, smell, of 
sleep and of dreams, ending with a disquisition 
upon love. The fifth book, generally regarded as 
the most finished nnd impressive, treats of the 
origin of the world and of all things that are 
therein, of the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
of the vicissitudes of the seasons, of day and night, 
of the rise and progress of man, of society^ and of 
political institutions, and of the invention of the 
various arts and sciences which embellish and 
ennoble life. The sixth book comprehends an ex- 
planation of some of the most striking natural 
appearances, especially thunder, lightning, hail, rain, 
snow, ice, cold, heat, wind, earthquakes, volcanoes, 
springs nnd localities noxious to animal life, which 
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leads to a discourse upon diseases. This in its 
turn introduces an appalling description of the 
great pestilence which devastated Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war, and thus the book closes. 
The termination being somewhat abrupt, induces 
the belief that Lucretius may have intended to 
continue his task, which might have been greatly 
extended, but there is no reason to suppose that 
anything has been lost. 

With regard to the general merits of the pro- 
duction, considered merely as a work of art, with- 
out reference to the falseness and absurdity of the 
views which it advocates, but little difference of 
opinion has prevailed among modem critics. All 
have admired the marvellous ability and skill with 
which the most abstruse speculations and the most 
refractory technicalities have been luminously bodied 
forth in sonorous verse, and expressed in diction 
which, although full of animation and dignity, 
is never extravagant nor pompous. All have ac- 
knowledged the matchless power and beauty of 
those sublime outbursts of noble poetry which 
diffuse light, vivacity, and grace, upon themes, 
which in a less gifted writer must have proved 
obscure, dull, and repulsive. But even this is not 
sufficient praise. Had it not been for Lucretius we 
could never have formed an adequate idea of the 
power of the Latin language. We might have 
dwelt with pleasure upon the softness, flexibility, 
richness, and musical tone of that vehicle of thought, 
which could represent with full effect the melan- 
choly tenderness of Tibullus, the exquisite inge- 
nuity of Ovid, the inimitable felicity and taste of 
Horace, the gentleness, high spirit, and splendour 
of Virgil,and the vehement declamation of Juvenal ; 
but had the verses of Lucretius perished we should 
never have known that it could give utterance to the 
grandest conceptions with all that sustained majesty 
and harmonious swell in which the Grecian Muse 
rolls forth her loftiest outpourings. Yet, strange 
to say, the Romans themselves seem never to have 
done full justice to the surpassing genius of their 
countryman. The criticism of Cicero is correct but 
cold, the tribute paid by Ovid to his memory is 
vague and affected, the observations of Quintilian 
prove how little he had entered into his spirit or 
appreciated his high enthusiasm, while the few 
remaining writers by whom he is named cither in- 
sultvhim with faint approbation, or indulge in direct 
censure. Statius alone, perhaps, proves himself 
not insensible of the power which he describes as 
the “docti furor arduus Lucreti.” (Com. Nep. 
Att. xiL 4 ; Vitruv. ix. 3 ; Prop. ii. 25, 29 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 36 ; Senec. de Tranqui/l. Anim. 2, Ep. 
xcv. cx ; Plin. Ep. iv. 18 ; Tac. Dial, de Oral. 23.) 

The editio Princeps of Lucretius was printed at 
Brescia, in fol., by Thomas Ferandus, about 1473, 
and is of such excessive rarity that three copies only 
are known to exist. It has been fully described 
by Dibdin in the Bibl. Spencer, vol. ii. p. 1 49 — 1 53. 
The second edition, much less rare, and taken from 
an inferior MS., appeared at Verona, fol. I486, 
from the press of Paul Friedenbergcr. The text 
was corrected from MSS. by Jo. Baptista Pius, fol. 
Bonon. 1511, by Petrus Candidus, Florent. Phil 
Giunta. 8vo. 1512, and by Lambinus, whose two 
editions 4to. 1563, 1570, especially the second, are 
most valuable, and are accompanied by an excellent 
commentary. Considerable praise is due to Gifar 
nine, 8vo. Antw. 1566, to Parens, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Fraac£-1631, to Creech, 8vo. Oxon. 1695, and 
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especially to the comprehensive labours of Havers 
camp, whose bulky volumes (2 vols. 4to. Lug* Baf. 
1725, forming a portion of the series of Dutch 
Variorums Classics, in 4 to.) contain everything that 
is valuable in preceding editions. The text of 
Lambinus, however, underwent few changes until 
it assumed its present form In the hands of the 
celebrated Gilbert Wakefield, whose recension, 
founded upon the best English MSS., was published 
in three volumes, 4to. Lond. 1796, and reprinted 
at Glasgow, 4 vote. 8vo. 1813. We must not 
omit to mention with respect the edition of Albert 
Forbiger, l2mo. Lips. 1828, who has shown great 
taste and judgment in selecting the best readings, 
and has added short but useful notes. For practical 
purposes the edition of Lambinus, 1570, that of 
Havercamp, 1725, that of Creech, as reprinted, 
Oxon. 1818, exhibiting Wakefield's text, andthat 
of Forbiger, will be found the most serviceable, brit 
any one who can procure the second and fourth of 
these may dispense with the rest. 

We have complete metrical translations into 
English by Creech, 8vo. Oxford, 1682, very fre- 
quently reprinted ; by John Mason Goode (blank 
verse), accompanied by a most elaborate series of 
annotations, 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1805 ; and by 
Thomas Busby, 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1813. We 
have translations also of the first book alone by 
John Evelyn, 8vo. Lond. 1656 ; by an anonymous 
writer, 8vo. Lond. 1799 ; and by W. H. Drum- 
mond, 8vo. Lond. 1 809 : but, excepting some de- 
tached passages rendered by Dryden, with all his 
wonted fire and inaccuracy, we possess nothing in 
our language which can be regarded as even a 
tolerable representation of the original. The best 
translation into French is that by J. B. S. de Pon- 
gerville, Paris, 1823, 1828 ; the best into Ita- 
lian, that by Alessandro Marchetti, Lond. 1717, 
frequently reprinted ; the best into German, 
that by Knebel, Leipzig, 1821, and improved, 
Leipzig, 1831. [W. R.] 

LUCRI'NA, a surname of Venus, who had a 
temple at Baiae, near the Lucrine lake. (Stat. 
Silv. iii. 1. 150 ; Martini, xi. 81.) [L. S.] 

LUCTE'RIUS, the Cadtircan, described by 
Caesar as a man of the greatest daring, was sent 
into the country of the Ruteni, by Vercingetorix, 
on the breaking out of the great Gallic insurrection 
in b. c. 52. Lucterius met with great success, col- 
lected a large force, and was on the point of 
invading the Roman province in Gaul, in the 
direction of Nnrbo, when the arrival of Caesar 
obliged him to retire. In the following year Luc- 
terius again formed the design of invading the 
Roman province along with Drappes,the Senonian, 
but was defeated by the Roman legate C. Caninius 
Rebilus, not far from Uxellodunum. (Caes. D. G. 
vii. 5, 7, 8 ; viii. 30 — 35.) 

LUCTUS, a personification of grief or mourning, 
is described as a son of Aether and Terra, (llygin. 
Praef ) This being, who wasted (edate) the energies 
of man, is placed by the poets together with other 
horrible creatures, at the entrance of the lower 
world. (Virg. Aen. vi. 274 j 811. Ital. xiii. 
581.) [L. 8.3 

LUCULLUS, the surname of a plebeian fiuftily 
of the Licinia gens. It does not appear in history 
until the close of the second Punic war. The an- 
nexed genealogy exhibits those members only of 
the family whose descent and connection can be 
traced with reasonable certainty : — * 



4. L. Liclxi. ^ttculluii 
cos. a* c. 74, marriedt 
1 . Clodi*. 1 Befvilii. 

5. L. Llcin. Lttoullus, 
kilted at Philippi, 
b.c. 42. 
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1* Iff Ltdsalui Lucullus, 
ctfruie aedile, a. o. 202. 

2. L. Llcin. Lucullua, 
cos. b.c. 151. 

5. L. Llcin. Lucullus, 
maetor b. c. 103. 
married Caecllia, daughter of 
L. Metoliua Calvin. 
1 


6. M. Llcin. Lu callus, 
cos. b. c. 73. 

TertuUa, the wife of 
M. OraRsus, 
j the triumvir. 


1. L. Licinius Lucullus, curule aedile with Q. 
Fulvius in B. c. 202. He and his colleague distin- 
guished themselves by the magnificence with which 
they exhibited the Ludi Romani ; but some of the 
scribes and other officials under the aediles were 
convicted of defrauding the public treasury ; and 
Lucullus himself incurred the suspicion o^ having 
connived at their practices. (Liv. xxx. 39.) 

2. L. Licinius Lucullus, the grandfather of 
Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates, and the 
first of the family who attained to distinction 
(Plut. Lucull. 1 ; Cic. Acad. pr. ii. 45), was pro- 
bably a son of the preceding. He was elected 
consul for the year b. c. 151, together with A. 
Postumius Albinos, and was appointed to succeed 
M. Marcel] us in the command in Spain. The war 
which was then going on in that country against 
the Celtiberians appears to have been unpopular at 
Home, so that some difficulty was found in raising 
the necessary levies ; and the severity with which 
these were enforced by Lucullus and his colleague, 
irritated the people and the tribunes to such a de- 
gree, that the latter went so far as to arrest both 
consuls, and to cast them into prison. These dis- 
sensions were at length terminated by the inter- 
vention of the young Scipio Aemilianus, who 
volunteered his services, and succeeded in reviving 
the military ardour of the populace. (Polyb. xxxv. 
3, 4; Liv. Epit. xlviii; Appian, l lisp. 49; Oros. 
iv. 21.) But before the arrival of Lucullus in 
Spain, the war with the Celtiberians had been 
completely terminated by Marcellus, and all tribes 
previously in arms had submitted. The new consul, 
however, greedy both of glory and plunder, and 
finding himself disappointed of his expected foes, 
now turned his arms against the Vaccaeaus, a tribe 
who had hitherto had no relations with the lio- 
iuans, and proceeded to cross the Tagus and invade 
their territories, without any authority from the 
senate. His first attacks were directed against 
the city of Cauca, which was readily induced to 
submit, on terms of capitulation ; but these were 
shamefully violated by Lucullus, who hud no 
sooner made himself master of the town than he 
caused all the inhabitants to be put to the sword, 
to the number of near 20,000. From hence he 
advanced into the heart of the country, crossed the 
Douro, and laid siege to Intercatia, a strong city 
which for a long time defied his arms, but was at 
length induced to submit on favourable terms, the 
inviolability of which was guaranteed to them by 
Scipio. A subsequent attack upon Pallantia was 
wholly unsuccessful ; and Lucullus, after suffering 
severely from hunger, and being hard pressed by 
the enemy, was compelled to recross the Douro, 
and. take up hie winter-quarters in the south of 
Spain. But notwithstanding this ignominious 
termination of a war as unwarranted by authority 
f?om Rome ns it was unjust iu itself no notice 
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was taken of the^roceedings of* Lucullus, who con- 
tinued in Spain, with the mink of proconsul. (Ap- 
pian, Hisp. 50-—55 ; Liv. Epit xlviii ; Plin. H. N. 
ix. 30. $ 48.) After wintering in Turdetania, in 
the spring of 15% he invaded the country of the 
Lusitanians, at the same; time with Ser. Galba ; 
and, according to Appian, shared ' with the latter 
in the guilt of the atrocious acts of perfidy and 
cruelty by which he disgraced the Roman name. 
[Galba, No. 6.] But, more fortunate than his 
colleague, he escaped even the hazard of a trial ow 
his return to Rome. (Appian, Hup. 55,59, 61). 
The war against tbs Vaccaeans, though prompted 
chiefly by the avarice of Lucullus, had brought him 
but little booty ; but he appears to have, by some 
mean 8 or other, amassed great wealthfduring tile 
period of his government, a part of which he de- 
voted to the construction of a temple of Good 
Fortune (Felicitas). It is a very characteristic 
trait, that having borrowed from L. Mitmmius some 
of the statues which the latter had brought from 
Corinth, to adorn this temple for the cerepioay of 
its dedication, he afterwards refused to restore 
them, under the plea that they were now con- 
secrated to the goddess. (Dion Cass, fragnu 81 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 381.) 

3. L. Licinius L. f. Lucullus, son of the pre- 
ceding, was praetor in b. c. 103, and was appointed 
by the senate to take the command in Sicily, where 
the insurrection of the slaves under Athenion and 
Trvphon had begun to assume a very formidable 
aspect. He took with him a force of 17,000 men, 
of which the greater part were regular Roman or 
Italian troops ; but though lie at first obtained a 
complete victory in the field, and compelled Try- 
phon to 6but himself up in the fortress of Triocala, 
he failed in reducing that stronghold, and ultimately 
retreated from before it in an ignominious manner. 
(Diod. xxxvi. Exc. Phot. p. 535, 536 ; Flor. iii. 
19.) After this, whether from incapacity or cor- 
ruption, he effected nothing more, and was soon 
after replaced by C. Servilius. He is 6aid to have 
destroyed all his military stores and broken up his 
camp previous to resigning the command into the 
hands of his successor. (Diod. Ear. Vat. p. 111.) 
It was perhaps in revenge for this proceeding, that 
on his return to Rome he found himself assailed by 
another Servilius with a prosecution for bribery 
and malversation. But whatever may have been 
the motives of the latter, the guilt of Lucullus was 
so manifest that even his brother-in-law, Metellus 
Numidicus, declined to appear in his defence ; and 
he was unanimously condemned and driven into 
exile. (Plut. Lucull. 1 ; Cic. Vert. iv. 66 ; Diod. 
Exc. Phot. p. 536 ; Aur. Viet, de Vir. Jllust. 62.) 

4. L. Licinius L. f. L. n. LucuLLus,celebrated 
as the conqueror of Mithridates, and by much the 
most illustrious of his family. He was the son of 
the preceding and of Caecilia, the daughter of L. 
Metellus Calvus. (Plut. Lucull . 1.) [Cabcilia, 
No. 3.J We have no express mention of the 
period of his birth or of his age, but Plutarch tells 
us that he was older than Pompey ( Lucull. 36, 
Pomp. 3t) ; he must therefore have been bom 
before b. c. 106, probably at least as eArly as 109 
or 110, since his younger brother Marcus was old 
enough to be curule aedile in 79. [See No. 6.J 
His first appearance in public life was as the ac- 
cuser of the augur Servilius, who had procured the 
banishment of his father, but had in his tHm laid 
himself open to a criminal charge. This species of 
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retaliation waft looked upon with much , favour at 
Koine ; and although the trial* aft%r giving rise to 
scenes of violence and even bloodshed* at length 
terminated in the acquittal of Servilius, the part 
which the young Lucullus had taken in the matter 
appear^ to «have added greatly to his credit and 
reputation. (Phit. LucuU. 1; Cic. Acad . pr. ii.J.) 

.While, yet quite a young man, he served with 
■ distinction in the Marsic or Social War; and at 
this time attracted the attention of Sulla, whom 
he afterwards accompanied as hi»*quaestor into 
^Oreeqe and Asia on the breaking out of the Mithri- 
^datic war, b. c.,88. During the prolonged siege of 
. .Athens, Sulla found himself labouring under the 
< greatest disadvantage from the want of a fleet, and 
he* in consequence despatched Lucullus in the 
middle of winter (».c. 87 — 86), with a squadron 
of only six ships;, to endeavour to collect assistance 
from the allies of Rome. With considerable diffi- 
culty he raised a fleet, and expelled the forces of 
the king from Chios and Colophon. These opera- 
• tions extended far on into the summer of 85 : 
meanwhile. Fimbria, who had assumed the com- 
mand of the army in Asia, which had been sent 
out by the Marian party at Rome, had expelled 
Mithridates from Pergamus, and was besieging 
him in Pitane, where he had taken refuge. Had 
Lucullus co-operated with him by sea, the king 
himself must have fallen into their hands, and the war 
would have been terminated at once : but Lucullus 
was faithful to the party interests of Sulla rather 
than to those of Rome : he refused to come with 
his fleet to the support of Fimbria, and Mithridates 
made his escape by sea to Mytilene. Shortly 
afterwards Lucullus defeated the hostile fleet under 
Neoptolemus off the island of Tenedos ; and thus 
made himself master of the Hellespont, where he 
rejoined Sulla, and facilitated his passage into Asia 
the following spring, fl.c. 84. (Plut. Lucull. 2 — 
4, Sull. 11 ; Appian, Mtikr. 33, 51 , 52 , 56, Oros. 
vi. 2.) 

Peace with Mithridates followed shortly after, 
and Sulla hastened to return to Rome. It was a 
fortunate circumstance for Lucullus that he did not 
accompany his leader at this time, being left behind 
in the charge of various public duties in Asia, by 
which means he escaped all participation in the 
scenes of horror that ensued, at the same time that 
he retained the high place he already enjoyed in 
the favour of the all-powerful Sulla. Nor do we 
find that he took any part in the aggressions of 
Murena, and the renewed war against Mithridates. 
[M (JUKKA.] During the whole time that he con- 
tinued in Asia he appears to have been occupied 
with civil and pacific employments, especially with 
the coming of money, and the exaction of the heavy 
sums imposed by Sulla upon the Asiatic cities as a 
penalty for their late revolt. In the discharge of 
this last duty he displayed the utmost kindness 
and liberality, and endeavoured to render the bur- 
then as little onerous as possible ; at the same time 
that the promptitude and vigour with which he 
punished the revolt of the Mytilenaeans showed 
that he. was fully prepared to put down* all open 
resistance. (Plut. Lucull* 4 ; Cic. Acad. pr. ii. 1.) 

L&gulhxa remained in Asia apparently till near 
the close of the year 80, when he returned to Rome 
to dis$iubrge the office for the following year of 
curule aedile, to which he had been elected in his 
absence,* together with his younger brother Marcus. 

’ According to Plutarch, he had* from affection for 
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his brother, forborne to pifti .for this office until 
Marcus was of sufficient, age to hold it*with hint. 
The games exhibited by the two brothers were 
distinguished for their magnificence, and were ren- 
dered remarkable by the introduction, for the first 
time, of elephants combating with bulls. (Plut. 
LucuU. 1 ; Cic. Acad . pr, ii. U; de Off. ii. 16 ; 
Plin.’7/. N. viii. 7.) So great was the favour at 
this time enjoyed by Lucullus with Sulla, that the 
dictator, on his death-bed, not only confided to*him 
the charge of revising and correcting his Commenta- 
ries — a task for which the literary attainments of 
Lucullus especially qualified him ; but appointed 
him guardian of his son Faustus, to the exclusion 
of Pornpey, a circumstance which is said to have 
first given rise to the enmity and jealousy that 
ever after subsisted between the two. (Plut. Lu- 
cull. i. 4.) By a special law of Sulla, he was 
enabled to hold the praetorship immediately after 
the office* of aedile, probably in the year 77. At 
the expiration of this magistracy he repaired to 
Africa, where he distinguished himself by the 
justice of his administration, and returned from 
thence to Rome, to sue for the consulship, which - 
he obtained, in conjunction with M. Aurelius ' 
Cotta, for the year 74. (Cic. Acad. pr. ii. 1; Aur. 
Viet, de Vir. 1 1 lust. 74; Plut. LucuU. 5; Fast. 
Capit. an. 679.) 

Of the political conduct of Lucullus during his 
consulship almost the only circumstance recorded 
to us is the ^determined and effectual opposition 
offered by him to the attempts of L. Quinctius to 
overthrow the constitutional laws of Sulla. (Plut. 
LucuU. 5 ; Sail. Hist. iii. fragm. 22, p. 234, ed. 
Gerlach.) 

But the eves of all at Rome were now turned 
towards the Fast, where it was evident that a 
renewal of the contest with Mithridates was be- 
come inevitable: and the command in this impend- 
ing war was the darling object of the ambition of 
Lucullus. At first indeed fortune did not seem to 
befriend him : in the division of the provinces, 
Bithynia (which had been lately united to the 
Roman dominions after the death of Nicomedes 
III., and which was evidently destined to be the 
first point assailed by Mithridates), fell to the lot 
of Cotta, while Lucullus obtained only Cisalpine 
Gaul for his province. But just at this juncture 
Octavius, the proconsul of Cilicia, died ; and Lu- 
cullus, by dint of intrigues, succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment as his successor, to which the con- 
duct of the war against Mithridates was then 
added by general consent. Cotta, however, still 
retained the government of Bithynia, and the com- 
mand of tbe naval force. (Plut. LucuU. 5, 6; 
Memnon. c. 37, ed. Orell. ; Cic. pro Muren. 15; 
Eutrop. vi. 6.) 

Both consuls now hastened to Asia, where they 
arrived before the close of the year 7 4. Lucullhs 
took with him only* one legion from Italy ; but he 
found four others in Asia, two of which, however, 
had formed part of the army of Fimbria ; and 
though brave and hardy veterans, had been accus- 
tomed to licence and rapine, and were ever prone 
to sedition. Hence the first businees of the new 
general was to restore the discipline of his own 
army, a task which he appears to have for a time 
easily accomplished ; and he now took the field 
with a force of 30,000 infantry, and 2500 horse. 
(Plut. LucuU. 7, 8; Appian, Mithr. 72.)- But. 
almost before he was ready to commence operations, 
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he received the pews that Mithridates had invaded 
Bithynia with an army of 150,000 men, had de- 
feated Gotta both by sea and land, and compelled 
him to take refuge within the walls of Chalcedon. 
Lucullus was at this time in Galatia, but he 
hastened to the support of Cotta. Hewas met at 
a place called Otqrae, in Phrygia, by a detach- 
ment of the army of Mithridates, commanded by 
the Roman exile Varius, but a meteoric apparition 
prevented an engagement. Meanwhile, Mithri- 
dates drew off his army from Chalcedon, and pro- 
ceeded to besiege the strong city of Cyzicus. 
Hither Lucullus followed him ; but confident in 
the strength of the place, and well knowing the 
difficulty of subsisting so vast a multitude as that 
which composed the army of the king, he was by 
no means desirous to bring on a battle, and con- 
tented himself with taking up a strongly entrenched 
camp in the immediate neighbourhood of that of 
Mithridates, from whence he could watch his pro- 
ceedings, intercept his communications, and leave 
hunger to do the work of the sword. The result 
fully justified his expectations. All the efforts of 
Mithridates were baffled by the skill and courage of 
the besieged ; and though he was still master of 
the sea, the winter storms prevented him from 
receiving supplies by that means, so that famine 
soon began to make itself felt in his camp, and at 
length increased to such a degree that no alterna- 
tive remained but to raise the siege. A detach- 
ment of 15,000 men, which the king had previously 
sent off, was attacked and cut to pieces by Lucullus 
at the passage of the Rhyndacus ; and when at 
length his main army broke up from the camp 
before Cyzicus, and commenced its march towards 
the West, Lucullus pressed closely upon their rear, 
and attacking them successively at the passage of the 
Aesepu§ and the Gmnicus, put thousands of them 
to the sword. Those that escaped took refuge in 
Lampsacus, under the command of Varius. (Plut. 
Lucull. 8 — 11 ; Appian, Mithr. 71 — 76 ; Memnon. 
37 — 40 ; Liv. Epit. xcv. ; Flor. iii. (» ; Eutrop. vi. 

6 ; Oros. vi. 2 ; Cic. pro. Leg. Manil. 8, pro Alurcn. 
15 ; Orelli, I user. 545.) 

The great army of Mithridates, on the equip- 
ment and preparation of which he had bestowed 
all his care, was now annihilated ; but he was still 
master of the sea ; and placing the remains of his 
shattered forces on board the fleet, he gave the 
command of it to Varius, with orders to maintain 
possession of tho Aegaean, while he himself returned 
by sea to Bithynia. Lucullus did not deem it 
prudent to advance further into Asia while his 
communications were thus threatened, and he des- 
patched his lieutenants, Voconius and Triarius, in 
pursuit of Mithridates, while he occupied himself 
in assembling a fleet at the Hellespont. Contri- 
butions quickly poured in from all the Greek cities 
of Asia ; and Lucullus soon found himself at the 
head of a considerable naval forde, with which he 
defeated a squadron of the enemy off Ilium, and 
®oon afterwards engaged and almost entirely de- 
stroyed their main fleet, near the island of Lemnos, 
taking prisoner Varius himself, together with his 
two colleagues in the command. (Appian, Mithr. 
77; Plut, JmcuU. 12 ; Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 8, pro 
Muren. 15 ; Eutrop. vi. 6 ; Memnon. 42.) He 
was now at liberty to direct his undivided attention 
towards Mithridates himself, and advanced against 
that monarch, who had halted at N ioomedeia, where 

Lott* and Triarius were preparing to besiege him ; , 
VOL. n, r r- o o 
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but on learning the defeat of his fleets and the ad* 
vance of Lucullus, Mithridates withdrew from that 
city without * contest, and escaped by sea to* 
Pontus. ' \. . * ’ 

Lucullus had thus succeeded in driving baric 
Mithridates into his own dominions, and , thither 
he now prepared to follow him'. After joining 
Cotta and Triarius at Nicomedeia, he detached the 
former to besiege the important tpwa of Heracleia, 
while Triarius, with the fleet, was posted at the, 
Bosporus, in order to prevent the junction of the 
enemy's detached squadrons. Meanwhile, Lucullus 
himself, with his nfain army, advanced through 
Galatia into the heart of Pontus, laying waste the 
country on his march ; and in this manner pene- 
trated, without any serious opposition^ as far as 
Themiscyra. But he now began to be apprehen- 
sive lest Mithridates should avoid a battle, and 
elude his pursuit by withdrawing into the wild 
and mountainous regions beyond Pontus ; and he 
therefore, instead of pushing on at once upon Ca- 
beira, where the king was now stationed, 7 deter- 
mined to halt and form the siege of the two 
important towns of Amisus and Eupatoria. His 
object in so doing was in great part to draw 
Mithridates to their relief, and thus bring on a 
general engagement ; but the king contented him- 
self with sending supplies and reinforcements to 
the two cities, and remained quiet at Cabeira, 
where he had established his win ter- quarters, and 
had assembled a force of 40,000 foot and 4000 
horse. Lucullus at first pressed the siege of 
Amisus with the utmost vigour ; but it was de- 
fended with equal energy and ability by Calli- 
machus, the commander of the garrison ; and after 
a time the efforts of both parties gradually relaxed, 
and the siege was protracted throughout the whole 
winter without any decisive result. With the ap- 
proach of spring (b. c. 72) Lucullus broke up his 
camp ; and leaving Murena with two legions to 
continue the siege of Amisus, led the rest of his 
forces against Mithridates, who was still at Ca- 
beira. But the king was superior in cavalry, and 
Lucullus was therefore unwilling to risk a general 
action in the plain. Several partial engagements 
ensued, in which the Romans were more than once 
worsted ; and Lucullus began to find himself in 
distress for provisions, which he was compelled to 
bring from Cappadocia. A series of movements 
and manoeuvres now followed, which are not very 
clearly related ; but at length a numerous detach- 
ment from the army of the king, under his generals 
Menctnachits and Myron, was entirely cut off by 
one of the lieutenants of Lucullus. In consequence 
of this blow Mithridates determined to remove to 
a greater distance from the enemy ; but when the 
orders to retreat were given, a general panic spread 
through the army, which took to flight in all direc- 
tions. The king himself narrowly escaped being 
trampled to death in the confusion, and was closely 
pursued by the Roman cavalry ; but effected his 
escape to Comana, from whence he fled directly to 
Armenia, accompanied only by a small body of 
horsemen, and took refuge in the dominions of 
Tigranes. Lucullus, after making himself master 
of Cabeira, pursued the fugitive monarch as far as 
Talaura ; but finding that he had made good his 
retreat into Armenia, halted at that city, apd des- 
patched App. Claudius as ambassador to Tigranes, 
to demand the surrender of .Mithridates. Mean- 
while, he himself subdued, or at least received th* 
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submission of the province of Lesser Armenia, 
which had been subject to Mithridates^s well as 
the tribes of the Chaldaeans and Tibarenians ; 
after which he returned to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Pontus. Here the cities of Amisus and 
Eupatoria still held out, but they were both iu 
succession reduced by the renewed efforts of Lu- 
cullus. He had been especially desirous to save 
from destruction the wealthy and important city of 
Amisus, but it was set on fire by Callimachus him- 
self previous to evacuating the place ; and though 
Lucullus did his utmost to extinguish the flames, 
hfo soldiers were too intent upon plunder to second 
his exertions, and the greater part of the town was 
consumed. He, however, endeavoured to repair 
the damage as far as possible, by granting freedom 
to the city, and inviting new settlers by extensive 
privileges. Ileracleia, which was still besieged by 
Cotta, did not fall apparently till the following 
year, B. c. 71 ; and the capture of Sinope by Lu- 
cullus himself shortly afterwards, completed the 
conquest of the whole kingdom of Pontus. About 
the same time also Machares, the son of Mithri- 
dates, who had been appointed by his father king 
of Bosporus, sent to make offers of submission to 
the Roman general, and even assisted him with ships 
and supplies in effecting the reduction of Sinope. 
(Plut. Luc nil. 19, *23,24; Appian, Mithr . 82, 83; 
Memnon. 45, 47 — 54 ; Strab. xii. p. 546, 547 ; Sail. 
Hid. ii. fr. 28, iv. fr. 12, p. 240, od. Gerlach.) 

During this interval Lucullus had devoted much 
of his time and attention to the settlement of the 
affairs of Asia, where the provincials and cities 
were suffering severely from the exactions and 
oppressions of the Roman revenue officers. To 
this evil he effectually put an end, by fixing one 
uniform and moderate rate of interest for all arrears, 
and by other judicious regulations checked the 
monstrous abuses of the public farmers of the re- 
venue. By these measures* he earned the favour 
and gratitude of the cities of Asia, which they 
displayed in public by celebrating games in his 
honour, and by every demonstration of respect and 
attachment. So judicious and complete indeed was 
the settlement of the internal affairs of Asia now 
introduced by Lucullus, that it continued long after 
to be followed as the established system. But by 
thus interposing to check the exactions of the 
knights who were the farmers of the revenue, he 
brought upon himself the enmity of that powerful 
body, who were loud in their complaints against 
him at Rome, and by their continued clamours 
undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate re- 
call. (Plut. Lttcull. 20, 23 ; Appian. Mithr. 83 ; 
Cic. Acad. pr. ii. 1.) 

Meanwhile* Appius Claudius, who had been 

* The chronology of these events is very con- 
fused and perplexing. It seems certain that the 
siege of Cyzicus took place in the winter of 74 — 
73, and that of Amisus in the following winter, 
73-— 72 (Plut. Lucull. 33) : hence it is probable 
that the flight of Mithridatcs into Armenia must 
have taken place before the end of 72 ; but as it is 
also certain (Dion Cass, xxxv.) that the first cam- 
paign of Lucullus against Tigranes did not take 
place till 69, the interval appears inexplicably long. 
Drumann, in consequence, refers the flight of 
Mithridates to the year 71, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this with thedetails of the campaigns as 
given by Appian and Plutarch. 
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sent by Lucullus to Tigranes, to demand the sur- 
render of Mithridates, had returned with an unfa- 
vourable answer : intelligence had been also received 
that the two kings, laying aside all personal differ- 
ences, were assembling large forces and preparing 
for immediate hostilities ; and Lucullus now deter- 
mined to anticipate them by invading the dominions 
of Tigranes. It was in the spring of b. c. 69, 
that he set out on his march towards Armenia, 
witli a select body of 12,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
leaving his lieutenant Soijiatius to command in 
Pontus (where every thing seemed now perfectly 
settled) during his absence. Ariobarzanes fur- 
nished him assistance on his march through Cap- 
padocia, and the passage of the Euphrates was 
facilitated by an accidental drought, which was 
hailed as a good omen both by the general and his 
soldiers. From thence he advanced through the 
district of Sophene, and crossing the Tigris also 
directed his inarch towards Tigranocerta, the capital 
of the Armenian king. Tigranes, who had at first 
refused to believe the advance of Lucullus, now 
sent Mithrobarzanes to meet him, but that officer 
was quickly routed and his detachment cut to 
pieces. Hereupon Tigranes himself abandoned 
his capital, the charge of which he confided to an 
officer named Mancaeus, while he himself withdrew 
farther into the interior, to wait the arrival of the 
troops, which were now assembling from all quarters. 
Lucullus, mean while, proceeded to form the sieg^of 
Tigranocerta, principally, it would seem, with a 
view to induce the Armenian monarch to undertake 
its relief, and thus bring on a general action. Nor 
were his calculations disappointed. Tigranes at 
first threw an additional body of troops into the 
place, and succeeded in carrying off in safety his 
wives and concubines, who had been shut up there ; 
but be was determined not to let the ci$y itself 
fall into the hands of the Romans, and soon ap- 
peared before it with an army of 150,000 foot, 
55,000 horse, and 20,000 slingers and archers. 
Yet Lucullus fearlessly advanced with his small 
force to meet this formidable host, and when some 
one reminded him that the day (the sixth of Octo- 
ber) was an unlucky one, he boldly answered, 
“ Then I will make it a lucky one. M The result 
fully justified this noble confidence. The heavy- 
armed horsemen of Tigranes, on whom the king 
placed his chief reliance, and who had been regarded 
with the greatest apprehension by the Romans, 
fled without striking a blow ; and the whole army 
of the enemy was dispersed and pat to flight with the 
loss of only five men on the side of the Romans. Ti- 
granes lmnscif had a narrow escape, and in the con- 
fusion of the flight, his royal diadem fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and afterwards served to grace 
the triumph of Lucullus. (Plut. Lucull . 23, 24 — 
28 ; Appian, Mithr. 84, 85 ; Memnon. 46, 56,57 ; 
Eutrop. vi. 9 ; Liv. Epil. xcviii.) 

The fall of Tigranocerta was now inevitable, 
and it was hastened by dissensions between the 
Greeks and the barbarians within the city, in 
consequence of which the former opened the gates 
to Lucullus. The city was given up to plunder, 
but the inhabitants were spared, and the Greeks, 
who had been forcibly transplanted thither from 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, were all suffered to return 
to their respective cities. (Plut. Lucull. 29; Dion 
Cass. xxxv. 2 ; Strab. xi. p. 532.) Lucullus now 
took up his winter-quarters in Gordvene, where he 
received the submission, of several of the petty 
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princes who had been subject to the yoke of Ti- 
jfranes. Antiochus Asiaticus also, the last king of 
Syria, who had been dethroned by the Armenian 
king, bat had taken advantage of the advance o 
the Romans to establish himself once more on the 
throne of his ancestors, now obtained from Lucullui 
the confirmation of his power (Appian, Syr. 49) 
But by far the most important of the neighbouring 
monarchs was Arsaces, Jking of Parthia, to whom 
Lucullus, knowing that his friendship and alliance 
had been earnestly courted By Mithridates and 
Tigranes, despatched Sextilius as ambassador. The 
Parthian monarch gave a friendly reception to the 
Roman envoy, and dismissed him with fair pro- 
mises, but his real object was only to temporise 
and, so doubtful was his conduct, that Lucullus is 
said to have designed to leave both Mithridates and 
Tigranes for a time, and march at once again s 
Arsaces. But his projects were now cut short by 
the mutinous spirit of his own army. It was late 
in the season before it was possible to renew mili- 
tary operations in the mountainous and elevated 
regions where he now found himself, and mean- 
while he sent orders to Sornatius to bring to his 
support the troops which he had left in Pontus, but 
the soldiers absolutely refused to follow him, and 
the lieutenant was unable to enforce his authority. 
Even those who were under the command of Lu- 
cullus himself in Qordyene, took alarm at the idea 
of marching against the Parthians, and not only 
was their general compelled to abandon this design, 
but it was with some difficulty that he could pre- 
vail upon them to follow him once more against 
Mithridates and Tigranes. These two monarchs 
had again assembled a considerable army, with 
which they occupied the high table lands of the 
centre of Armenia, and when Lucullus at length 
(in the summer of 68) moved forward to attack 
them, they met him on the banks of the river 
Arsanias. The victory of the Romans was again 
a9 decisive and as easily won as at Tigmnocerta : 
the two kings fled ignominiously from the field, 
and numbers of their officers fell in the battle. 
But when Lucullus pushed forward with the in- 
tention of making himself master of Artaxata, the 
capital of Armenia, his soldiers again refused to fol- 
low him, and he was compelled to return into a less 
inclement region ; and turning his arms southwards, 
he laid siege to the city of Nisibis, in Mygdonia. 
It was defended by the same Callimachus who had 
so long defied the Roman arms at Amisus, and was 
considered to be altogether impregnable ; but Lu- 
cullus surprised it during a dark and stormy win- 
ter's night, and afterwards took up his quarters 
there, until the season should admit of a renewal 
of military operations. (Pint. Ltieull. 30 — 32 ; 
Appian, Mithr. 87 ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 4 — 7.) 

But the discontents among his troops which had 
already given Lucullus so much trouble, broke out 
with renewed violence in the camp at Nisibis. 
They were fostered by P. Clodius, whose turbu- 
lent and restless spirit already showed itself in its 
full force, and encouraged by reports from Rome, 
where the demagogues, who were favourable to 
Pompey, or had been gained over by the equestrian 
party (whose bitter hostility against Lucullus had 
never relaxed), were loud in their clamours against 
that general. They accused him of protracting the 
^ his own personal objects either of ambition 
of avarice ; and the soldiery, whose appetite for 
plunder had been often checked by Lucullus, readily 
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joined in the outcry. It was, therefore, in vain 
that he endeavoured to prevail upon his mntinons 
army to resume operations in the spring of the year 
67 ; and while he remained motionless at Nisibis, 
Mithridates, who had already taken advantage of 
his absence to invade Pontus and attempt the re- 
covery of his own dominions, was able to overthrow 
the Roman lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in 
several successive actions. [Mithridates.) The 
news of these disasters compelled Lucullus to re- 
turn in all haste to Pontus, a movement doubtless 
in accordance with the wishes of his army, who 
appear to have followed him on this occasion with- 
out reluctance. On his approach Mithridates 
withdrew into the Lesser Armenia, and thither 
Lucullus prepared to pursue and attack him, when 
his movements were again paralysed by the open 
mutiny of his soldiers. All that he could obtain 
from them by the most abject entreaties, was the 
promise that they would not abandon his standard 
during the remainder of that summer, and he was 
compelled to establish himself in a camp, where he 
spent all the rest of the season in inactivity, while 
Mithridates and Tigranes were able to overrun 
without opposition the greater part both of Pontus 
and Cappadocia. Such was the state of things, 
when ten legates (among whom was Marcus, the 
brother of Lucullus) arri\ ed in Asia, to settle the 
affairs of Pontus, and reuuce it to the form of a 
Roman province ; and they had, in consequence, to 
report to the senate that the country supposed to 
have been completely conquered was again in the 
hands of the enemy. The adversaries of Lucullus 
naturally availed themselves of 6o favourable an 
occasion, and a decree was passed to transfer to 
Acilius Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year, 
the province of Bithynia and the command against 
Mithridates. But Glabrio was wholly incompetent 
for the task assigned him : on arriving in Bithynia, 
and learning the posture of affairs, he made no 
attempt to assume the command or take the field 
against Mithridates, but remained quiet within the 
confines of the Roman province, while he still far- 
ther embarrassed the position of Lucullus, by 
issuing proclamations to his soldiers, announcing to 
them that their general was superseded, and re- 
leasing them from their obedience. Mithridates 
meanwhile ably availed himself of this position of 
affairs, and Lucullus had the mortification of seeing 
Pontus and Cappadocia occupied by the enemy 
before his eyes, and the results of all his previous 
campaigns apparently annihilated, without being 
able to stir a step in their defence. But it was still 
more galling to his feelings when, in the spring of 
r. c. 66, he was called upon to resign the command 
to his old rival Pompey, who had been appointed 
by the Manilian law to supersede both him and 
Glabrio. (Plut. Ltictdl. 33 — 35 ; Appian, Mithr. 
88 — 91 ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 8 — 10, 12 — 17 ; Cic. 
p. Leg. Manil. 2, 5, 9, Ep. ad Att . xiii. 6 ; Eutrop. 
vi. 11.) The friends of the two generals succeeded 
in bringing about an interview between them be- 
fore Lucullus quitted his government ; but though 
the meeting was at first friendly, it ended in bick- 
erings and disputes, which only aggravated tho 
enmity already existing between them. Pompey 
still further increased the irritation of his rival by 
proceeding to rescind many of the regulations whicn 
the latter had introduced, even before he had quitted 
the province. (Plut. LuculltBQ, Pomp. 31 j Dion 
Cass, xxxvi. 29.) 
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Deeply mortified at this termination to his 
glorious career, Lucullus returned to Home to claim 
the well-merited honour of a triumph. But even 
•this was opposed by the machinations of his adver- 
saries. C. Memmius, one of the tribunes, brought 
against him various charges for maladministration, 
and it was not till an interval of nearly three years 
had elapsed, that this opposition was overcome, and 
Lucullus at length celebrated his triumph with the 
greatest magnificence, at the commencement of the 
year' 63. (Plut. Lucull. 37, Cat. A fin. 29 ; Cic. 
Acad. pr. ii. 1 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 34.) In these dis- 
putes the cause of Lucullus was warmly supported 
by Cato, whose sister Scrvilia he had married, as well 
as by the whole aristocratical party at Rome, who 
were alarmed at the increasing power of Pompey, 
and sought in Lucullus a rival and antagonist to 
the object of their fears. But his character was 
ill adapted for the turbulent times in which he 
lived ; and, instead of putting himself prominently 
forward as the leader of a party, he soon began to 
withdraw gradually from public affairs, and devote 
himself more and more to a life of indolence and 
luxury. After the return of Pompey, however, in 
B. c. 62, he took a leading part, together with Me- 
tellus Creticus, Cato, and others of the aristocratic 
party, in opposing the indiscriminate ratification of 
the acts of Pompey in Asia. By their combined 
efforts they succeeded in delaying the proposed mea- 
sure for more than two years, but at the same time 
produced the effect, which they had doubtless not 
anticipated, of forcing Pompey into the arms of the 
opposite faction, and thus bringing about the coali- 
tion known as the First Triumvirate. (Plut. Lucull. 
38, 42, Pomp. 46 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 40 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 49 ; Suet. Coes. 19.) After that event 
Lucullus took little part in political affairs. He 
had previously come forward at the trial of P. 
Clodius (B. c. 61), to give his testimony to the 
profligate and vicious character of the accused (Cic. 
pro Afilon. 27), and by this means, as well as by 
the general course of his policy, had incurred the 
enmity both of Crassus and Caesar, so that he 
found himself on hostile terms with all the three 
individuals who had now the chief direction of 
affairs at Rome. Caesar even threatened him with 
a prosecution for his proceedings in Asia ; a danger 1 
‘which so much alarmed him that he had recourse 1 
to the most humiliating entreaties in order to avert ! 
it (Suet. Cues. 20). In the following year (b. c. : 
59) he was among the leaders of the aristocratic ! 
party, charged by L. Vettius, at the instigation of j 
Vatinius, with an imaginary plot against the life j 
of Pompey (Cic. in Valin. 10, ICp. ad Att. ii. 24) ; j 
and in the same year he is mentioned among the \ 
judges at the trial of L. Flaccus (Cic. pro Place. 
34 ). But these two are the last occasions on which 
his name appears in history. The precise period 
of his death is not mentioned, but he cannot long 
have survived the return of Cicero from exile, as 
the great orator refers to him as no longer living, 
in his oration concerning the consular provinces, 
delivered the following year, b. c. 56 (Cic. dePrw. 
Con*. 9 ). We are told that for some time previous 
to his death he had fallen into a state of complete 
dotage, so that the management of his affairs was 
•confided to his brother Marcus (Plut Lucull. 43 ; 
Aur. Viet de Vir. lllustr ; 74). But his death, as 
often happens, revived in its full force the memory 
of Ms great exploits |«nd when the funeral oration 
V* pronounced in the forum over his remains, the 


populace insisted that he should be buried, as Sulla 
had been, in the Campus Martius, and it was with 
difficulty that his brother prevailed on them to allow 
his ashes to be deposited, as previously arranged, 
in his Tusculan villa (Plut Ibid.). 

The name of Lucullus is almost as celebrated 
for the luxury of his hitter years as for his victories 
over Mithridates. He appears to have inherited 
the love of money inherent, in his family, while the 
circumstances in which he was placed gave him the 
opportunity of gratifying it without having recourse 
to the illegal means which had disgraced his father 
and grandfather. As quaestor under Sulla, and 
afterwards during his residence in Asia, it is pro- 
bable that he had already accumulated much 
wealth : and during the long period of his govern- 
ment ns proconsul, and his wars against Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, he appears to have amassed 
I vast treasures. These supplied him the means, 
j after his return to Rome, of gratifying his natural 
! taste for luxury, and enabled him to combine an 
ostentatious magnificence of display with all the 
resources of the most refined sensual indulgence. 
His gardens in the immediate suburbs of the city 
were laid out in a style of splendour exceeding all 
that had been previously known, and continued to 
be an object of admiration even under the em- 
perors : but still more remarkable were his villas 
at Tusculum, and in the neighbourhood of Nea- 
polis. In the construction of the latter, with its 
various appurtenances, its parks, fish-ponds, &c«, 
he had laid out vast sums in cutting through hills 
and rocks, and throwing out advanced works into 
the sea. So gigantic indeed was the scale of these 
labours for objects apparently so insignificant, that 
Pompey called him, in derision, the Roman 
Xerxes. His feasts at Rome itself were celebrated 
on a scale of inordinate magnificence : a single 
supper in the hall, called that of Apollo, was said 
to cost the sum of 50,000 denarii. Even during 
his campaigns it appears that the pleasures of the 
table had not been forgotten ; and it is well known 
that he was the first to introduce cherries into 
Italy, which he had brought with him from Cerasus 
in Pontus. (Plut. Lucull. 39 — 4l ; Cic. de Leg. 
iii. 13, de OJT. i. 39 ; Plin. //. N. viii. 52, ix. 54, 
xiv. 14, xv. 25 ; Varr. de R. R. iii. 4, 17; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 33 ; Athen. ii. p. 50, vi. p. 274, xii. p. 543. 
For further details see Drumann’s Cleechichte Rom*, 
vol. iv. pp. 169, 170, where all the ancient autho- 
rities are referred to.) In the midst of these 
sensual indulgences, however, there were not want- 
ing pleasures of a more refined and elevated cha- 
racter. Lucullus had from his earliest years 
devoted much attention to liierary pursuits, and 
had displayed an enlightened patronage towards 
men of letters.: he had also applied part of his 
wealth to the acquisition of a valuable library, 
which was now opened to the free use of the 
literary public ; and here he himself used to asso- 
ciate with the Greek philosophers and literati who 
at this time swarmed at Rome, and would enter 
warmly into their metaphysical and philosophical 
discussions. Hence the picture drawn by Cicero 
at the commencement of the Academics was pro- 
bably to a certain extent taken from the reality. 
His constant companion from the time of his 
quaestorship bad been Antiochus of Ascalon, from 
whom he imbibed the precepts of the Academic 
school of philosophy, to which he continued through 
life to be attached. (Cic. Acad. jw. iL 2, dA Fin, 
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iii. 2 ; Pint. LucuU. 42.) His patronage of the 
poet Arches is too well known to require farther 
mention (Cic. pr. Arch. 3 — 5) ; and the sculptor 
Arcesilaus is also said to have been one of his con- 
stant associates. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. J2. $ 45.) 

The character of Lucullus is one not difficult to 
comprehend. He had no pretension to the name 
of a great man, and was evidently unable to cope 
with the circumstances in which he found himself 
placed, dtad the sterner but more energetic spirits 
by whom he was surrounded^ Yet he was cer- 
tainly a man of no common ability, and gifted in 
particular with a natural genius for war. We 
cannot indeed receive in its full extent the asser- 
tion of Cicero (Acad. pr. ii. 1), that he had received 
no previous military training, and came out at once 
a consummate general on his arrival in Pontus, 
merely from the study of historical and military 
writings ; for we know that he had served in his 
youth with distinction in the Marsic war ; and as 
quaestor under Sulla he must have had many op- 
portunities of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
military affairs. But the talent that he displayed 
as a commander is not the less remarkable. Plu- 
tarch has justly called attention to the skill with 
which he secured the victory at one time by the 
celerity of hiB movements, at another time by 
caution and delay: and though the far greater 
fame of his successor has tended to cast the mili- 
tary exploits of Lucullus into the shade, there can 
be no doubt that |be real merit of the Mithridatic 
war is principally due to the latter. In one quality, 
however, of a great commander he was altogether 
wanting — in the power of attaching to him his 
soldiers ; and to this deficiency, as we have seen, 
may be ascribed in great measure the ill fortune 
which clouded the latter part of his career. We 
are told indeed that some of the legions placed 
under his command were of a very turbulent and 
factious character ; but these very troops after- 
wards followed Pompey without a murmur, even 
after the legal period of their service was expired. 
This unpopularity of Lucullus is attributed to a 
severity and harshness in the exaction of duties 
and punishment of offences, which seems strangely 
at variance with all else that we know of his cha- 
racter: it is more probable that it was owing to a 
selfish indifference, which prevented him from 
sympathising or associating with the men and 
officers under his command. (Comp. Plut. Lucull. 
33; Dion Cass. xxxv. 16.) In his treatment of 
his vanquished enemies, on the contrary, as well as 
of the cities and provinces subjected to his perma- 
nent rule, the conduct of Lucullus stands out in 
bright contrast to that of almost all his contempo- 
raries ; and it must be remembered, in justice to 
his character, that the ill will of his own troops, as 
well as that of the unprincipled fanners of the re- 
venue, was incurred in great part by acts of bene- 
volence or of equity towards these classes. In his 
natural love of justice and kindness of disposition, 
his character more resembles that of Cicero than 
any other of his contemporaries. (See particularly 
Pint. LucuU. 19.) 

Though early withdrawn from the occupations 
and pursuits of the forum, which prevented his be- 
coming a finished orator, Lucullus was far from a 
contemptible speaker (Cic. Acad. ii. 1 ; Brut. 62); 
the ' same causes probably operated against his 
attaining to that literary distinction which his 
earliest yean appeared to promise. Plutarch, 
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however, tells us (LucuU. 1) that he composed a 
history of the Marsic war in Greek ; and. the same 
work is alluded to by Cicero. (Ep. ad Att. i. 19.) 
It has been already mentioned that Sulla left him 
his literary executor, a sufficient evidence of the 
reputation he then enjoyed in this respect. He 
was noted for the excellence of his memory, which, 
Cicero tells us, was nearly, if not quite, equal to 
that of Ilortensius. (Acad.pr. ii. 1, 2.) 

Lucullus was twice married : first to £lodia, 
daughter of App. Claudius Pulcher, whom he 
divorced on his return from the Mithridatic war, 
on account of her licentious and profligate conduct 
( Plut. Lucull. 38) : and secondly, to Servilia, 
daugtyer of Q. Servilius Caepio, and half-sister of 
M. Cato. By the latter he had one son, the sub- 
ject of the following article. (The fullest account 
of the life of Lucullus, and a very just estimate of 
his character, will be found in Drumann’s Gesehichte 
Iionis, vol. iv.) 

5. L. (?) Licinius L. f. L. n. Lucullus, son 
of the preceding. His praenomen, according to 
Valerius Maximus, was Marcus ; but this is 
considered by Drumann ( Gesch. Roms. vol. iv. p. 
175) as so contrary to analogy, that he does not 
hesitate to regard it as a mistake. (See alsoOrelli, 
(Jnom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 352.) As he was the 
son of Servilia, he could not have been bom before 
B. c. 65 ; and was a mere child at the time of his 
father’s death. Lucullus had entrusted him to the 
guardianship of his maternal uncle, Cato ; but at 
the same time recommended him, by his testament, 
to the friendly care of Cicero, who appears to have 
joined with Cato in superintending the education 
of the boy. (Cic. dc Fin. iii. 2, ad Att. xiii. 6.) 
1 1 is relationship with Cato and Brutus naturally 
threw the young Lucullus into the republican 
party, whom he zealously joined after the death of 
Caesar : so that he accompanied Brutus to Greece, 
was present at the battle of Philippi, and was 
killed in the pursuit after that action, b. c. 42. 
(Cic. Phil. x. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 71 ; Val. Max. iv. 
7. § 4.) Cicero tells us that he was a youth of 
rising talents, and of much promise. (Dejin. iii. 
2, Phil. x. 4.) While yet under age he had dedi- 
cated, by command of the senate, a statue of Her- 
cules near the Rostra, in pursuance of a vow of his 
father. (Plin. If. A r . xxxiv. 8. (19), ad fin.) # 

6. M. Licinius L. f. L. n. Lucullus, son of 
No. 3, and own brother of No. 4, though Eutropiua 
(vi. 7 ) erroneously calls him his cousin ( consobrinus). 
He was adopted by M. Terentius Varro, and con- 
sequently bore the names of M. Tkrentius M. f. 
Varro Lucullus*, by which he appears in the 
Fasti. (Fast. CapiL op. Gruter, p. 294. See also 
Orelli, Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 352, and Inter. Lat. 
No. 570.) Hence Cicero, though he designates his 
consulship as that of M. Terentius and C. Cassius 
(in Verr. i. 23), elsewhere always calls him M. 
Lucullus. He was younger than L. Lucullus, 
though apparently not by much, as we find both 
brothers, who were united through life by the 
bonds of the most affectionate friendship, joining in 
the prosecution against the augur Servilius, with a 
view to avenge their father's memory, at which 
time Lucius was still very young. (Plut. LucuU. 

* Drumann says that he was called M. Teren- 
tius M. f. Liciniunus Varro ; but this, though it 
would be strictly according to analogy, is contrary 
to all the evidence we possess. 
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1 ; Cic. Acad. pr. ii. 1 , de Prov. Cons . 9). The 
year of Ms quaestorship is unknown, but he appears 
to have held that office under Sulla, as he was 
afterwards brought to trial by C. Memmius for 
illegal acts committed by him in that capacity by 
the command of the latter (Plut. Lucull. 37). In 
the civil war which followed the return of Sulla to 
Italy, we find M. Lucullus employed by that ge- 
neral as one of his lieutenants, and in b. c. 82 he 
gained a brilliant victory over a detachment of the 
forces of Carbo, near the town of Fidentia ( Plut. 
Sull. 27 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 28 ; Appian, Civ. i. 92). 
In b. c. 79 he held the office of curule acdile, to- 
gether with^fris brother Lucius (Plut. Lucull. 1 ; 
see above. No. 4). Two years later (b. c. 77) he 
^obtained the praetorship, in which he distinguished 
himself greatly by the impartiality with which he 
administered justice, and by his efforts to check 
the lawless habits which had grown up during the 
late civil wars (Cic. pro M. Tullio , § 8, ed. Orell.). 
In B. c. 73 he succeeded his brother in the consul- 
ship, with C. Cassius Varus as his colleague (Cic. 
pro Clueniioi 49 ; Fast Capit.). The year of their 
joint administration was marked by a law for the 
distribution of corn among the lower classes, known 
as the Imc Terentia ei Cassia (Cic. in Verr. iii. 
70, v. 21). Its precise provisions are, however, 
unknown. 

lie appears to have hastened before the expiration 
of his consulship to the province of Macedonia, which 
had fallen to his lot. He was probably desirous 
to emulate the successes of his brother, and Mace- j 
donia offered a ready field for distinction to a war- 
like governor, from the numerous tribes of hostile 
barbarians, who frequently infested its frontiers 
with their incursions. Against these Lucullus now 
directed his arms, defeated the Dardanians and 
Bessi in repeated actions, took their chief towns, 
and laid waste the whole country from Mount 
Haemus to the Danube, putting to the sword or 
mutilating in a cruel manner all the barbarians 
that fell into his hands. Nor did he spare the 
Greek cities on the Euxine : these had probably 
taken some part against Rome, as we learn that he 
captured in succession the cities of Apolionia, Cal- 
latia, Tomi, and Istrus, besides some others of 
minor note. On his return to Rome he was re- 
qprded for these successes by the honour of a 
triumph, b. c. 71. Among the trophies with which 
this was adorned, the most conspicuous was a 
colossal statue of Apollo, 30 cubits in height, which 
he had brought from Apolionia, and subsequently 
erected in the capitol. (Eutrop. vi. 7, 8, 10 ; Oros. 
vi. 3 ; Flor. iii. 5 ; Appian, Illyr. 30 ; Liv. Kpit. 
xciL ; Cic. in Pison. 19 ; Plin. II. N. iv. 13. § 27, 
xxxiv. 6. $ 18 ; Strab. vii. p. 319.) 

M. Lucullus was, as well as his brother, a strong 
supporter of the aristocratic party at Rome. It 
was probably to their influence that he was indebted 
for his appointment in b. c. 67, as one of the ten 
legates who were destined to settle the affairs of 
Pontus as a Roman province : a purpose which 
was defeated by the unfavourable change that had 
taken place in the affairs of that country. (Cic. 
ad Att. xiii. 6 ; Plut. Lucull. 35.) On his return 
he was assailed by C. Memmius with the accusation 
already mentioned, which hdwever, terminated in 
his acquittal (Plut lb. 37 ; Pseud. Ascon. ad Cic. 
Dm.. in Caepil. p. 109). From this time forth he 
bears a prominent place among the leaders of the 
aristocratic party or Optimates at Rome ; thus we 
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find him in b. c. 65, coming forward together with 
Hortensius, Catulus, Metellus Pius, and M. Lepi* 
dus, to bear testimony against the tribune C. Cor- 
nelius (Ascon. Arg. in Cic. p. Comet, p. 60, ed. 
Orell.). Though opposed on this occasion to Cicero, 
he was in general a warm friend and supporter of 
the great orator, whom he assisted with his counsels 
in the dangers of the Catilinarian conspiracy, when 
both he and his brother were among the first to 
urge the execution of the conspirators (Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 21): and he ii; again mentioned as exerting 
his utmost endeavours both with Pompey and -the 
consul L. Piso, to prevent the banishment of 
Cicero (Cic. in Pison. 31). After the return of the 
latter from his exile, Lucullus, both as one of the 
pontiffs, and afterwards in his place in the senate, 
supported him in his demand for the restitution of 
his house (Cic. pro Dom. 52, deHarusp. Peep. 6). 
After all these services both to himself and his 
party, we cannot wonder that Cicero should desig- 
nate him as one of the “ lights and ornaments of 
the republic” (de Prov. Cons. 9). How long he 
survived his brother — whose funeral oration he pro- 
nounced — is uncertain ; the exact date of the 
death of either one or the other being nowhere re- 
corded. But we learn from Cicero that he was 
still alive in B. c. 56 ; at the beginning of which 
year he took an active part in opposing the mission 
of Pompey to Egypt, and supporting the pretensions 
of Lentulus Spinther to that appointment (Cic. ad 
Fam. i. 1 ). He is again mentioned a few months ’ 
later, as present at the debate m the senate con- 
cerning the consular provinces (Id. de Prov. Cons. 
9), but we hear no more of him after this, and it 
seems probable that he did not long survive. It is 
certain at least that he died before the commence- 
ment of the civil war, b. c. 49. (VelL Pat. ii. 49 ; 
j Plut. Lucull. 43.) 

We know very little of the character of M. Lu- 
cullus, except from the somewhat vague and general 
praises of Cicero, who appears disposed to place him 
on a level with his far more celebrated brother. The 
affectionate union which subsisted between the two 
through life, is undoubtedly a trait favourable to 
them both ; but if we may judge from the account 
of the cruelties committed in his campaign against 
the Bessi, Marcus was far from possessing the mild 
and humane disposition of his elder brother. He 
is mentioned by Cicero as a speaker of considerable 
merit, though not deserving to be styled an orator 
( Brut . 62). He appears to have participated to 
some extent also in his brother's love of luxury 
and magnificence, though not to such a reprehen- 
sible excess. (Cic. ad All. i. 18 j Varr. de Ii. It. 
iii. 3. § 10.) 

The following persons were probably more or 
less closely connected with the distinguished family 
whose members have been above enumerated, but 
in what manner is unknown. 

*7. C. Licinius Lucullus, tribune of the people 
b. c. 1 96, was the proposer of a law for the crea- 
tion of the sacerdotal office of the Triumviri Epu- 
lones, who continued from that time forth to be 
regularly appointed. He was himself one of the 
first three persons who held the new office (Liv. 
xxxiii. 42). In b.c. 191 he was one of two 
commissoners appointed to dedicate the temple of 
Juventas in the Circus Maximus, which had been 
vowed by M. Livius on occasion of the memorable 
defeat of Hasdrubal (Liv. xxxvi. 36.) 

8. M. Licinius Lucullus, was praetor pere- 
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grinus in B. c. 186, the year that was rendered 
rriemorable by the detection of the Bacchanalian 
societies at Rome. So great was the alarm and 
confusion caused by this discovery, and by the 
severe measures adopted by the senate in con- 
sequence, that the praetors were compelled to sus- 
pend all judicial proceedings for the space of thirty 
days. (Liv. xxxix. 6, 8, 18.) 

9. P. (Licinius) Lucullus, tribune of the 
people B.c. 110. He combined with one of his 
colleagues, L. Annius, to procure their joint re- 
election, but this was opposed by the rest of the 
tribunes, and their dissensions had the eiTect of 
preventing the elections of magistrates from taking 
place during the whole remainder of the year. 
(Sail. Jug. 37.) 

10. L. Licinius Lucullus, was praetor urba- 
nus in B. c. 67 ; in which office he displayed a re- 
markable instance of moderation and mildness of 
disposition. The consul Acilius Glabrio had haugh- 
tily ordered his lictors to destroy the curule chair 
of Lucullus, because the latter had omitted to rise 
up on seeing him pass by ; but the praetor, instead 
of resenting the insult, continued to administer his 
judicial functions standing, and his colleagues, to 
show their approbation of his conduct, imitated his 
example. The same disposition led him at the ex- 
piration of his office to decline the government of 
a province, that he might not share in the obloquy 
so generally incurred by the lloman governors. 
(Dion Cass, xxxvi. 24.) 

11. Cn. (Licinius) Lucullus, is mentioned by 
Cicero as one of his friends, at the funeral of whose 
mother he had been present (ad Atf. xv. 1). 

The surname of Lucullus is not found on any of 
the coins of the Licinia gens. £K. 11. B.j 

LUCUSTA. [Locust a.] 

LtJ'DIUS, a Roman painter, in the time of 
Augustus, who, as Pliny tells us, was the first to 
adorn the walls of rooms with landscapes repre- 
senting villas and porticoes, gardens, groves, hills, 
ponds, straits, rivers, shores, &c., according to the 
pleasure of his employers (quaiia quis optnret ), 
animated with figures of persons walking, sailing, 
and riding, or engaged in fishing, fowling, and ga- 
thering the vintage, and sometimes with scenes 
still more interesting and agreeable to the taste of 
that age. The landscape paintings on the walls of 
houses in Herculaneum and Pompeii may be safely 
token as specimens of this style (Plin. //. N. xxxv. 
10. s. 37). In the same passage, according to the 
reading of the common editions, Pliny speaks of a 
much more ancient painter of the same name, who 
decorated the temple of Juno at Ardea, for which 
work he received the freedom of the city, and his 
memory was preserved by the following inscription 
in the temple, written in ancient Latin letters : — 

“ Dignis digna loca picturis condecoravit, 

“Heginae Junoni’ supremi conjugi’ tempi urn ; 

“ Marcus Ludius Helotas Aetolia oriundus ; 

u Quern nunc et post semper ob nrtem hanc Ardea 

laudat. 

But the MSS. give no authority for the name 
Ludius at all. The passage is utterly corrupt. 
Silljg made a very ingenious attempt, in his Cata- 
to restore the true reading ; and again in 
his edition of Pliny, where the line now stands 
thus : 

’ PlautnP Marcus Cloeetas Alalia exoriundtifs,* 
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than which, certainly, no better reading has yet 
been made out. (See Sillig, Catal. Artif. s. v. ; and 
Notes to his edition of Pliny.) [P. S.] 

LUNA, the moon. The sun and the moon 
were worshipped both by Greeks and Romans, and 
among the latter the worship of Luna is said to 
have been introduced by the Sabine T. Tatius, in 
the time of Romulus (Varro, de Ling. Lot. v. 74 ; 
Dionys. ii. SO). But, however this may be, it is 
certain, notwithstanding the assertion of Varro, 
that Sol and Luna were reckoned among the great 
gods, that their worship never occupied any pro- 
minent place in the religion of the Romans, for the 
two divinities had between them fghf a small 
chapel in the Via Sacra (Sext. Ruf. im§. Urb. iv). 
Luna, on account of her greater influence upon the 
Roman mode of calculating time, seems to have 
been revered even more highly than Sol, for there 
was a considerable temple of her on the Aventine, 
the building of which was ascribed to Servius Tul- 
lius (Ov. Fust. iii. 883 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 41 ; P. 
Viet. Reg. Urb. xiii.). A second sarotuary of 
Luna existed on the Capitol, and a third on the 
Palatine, where she was worshipped under the 
name of Nocti/uca , and where her temple was 
lighted up every night. (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 
68 ; Jiorat. Garni. iv. 6. 38). Further particulars 
concerning her worship ar>- not known. (L. S.j 
LUPKRCA, or LU PA, an ancient Italian divi- 
nity, the wife of Lupercus, who, in the shape of a 
shc-wolf, performed the office of nurse to Romulus 
and Remus (Arnob. adv. Gent. iv. 3). In some 
accounts she is identified with Acca Laurentia, the 
wife of the shepherd Faustulus. (Liv. i. 4 ; comp. 
Acca Laurentia.) [L. S.] 

LUPERCUS, an ancient Italian divinity, who 
was worshipped by shepherds as the protector 
of their flocks against wolves, and at the same 
time .as the promoter of the fertility among sheep, 
whence he was called Inuus or 'E<pid\rijs. On 
the north side of the Palatine hill there had been 
in ancient times a cave, the sanctuary of Luper- 
cus, surrounded by a grove, containing an altar of 
the god and his figure clad in a goat-skin, just as his 
priests the Luperci (Dionys. i. 7!> ; Justin, xliii. 1, 

4 ; Liv. i. 5 ; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 776 ; Isidor. viii. 
11, 103, &c. ; Artemid. Oneir. ii. 42). The Ro- 
mans sometimes identified Lupercus with the Aro* 
dian Pan. Respecting . the festival celebrated in 
honour of Lupercus and his priests, the Luperci, 
see Diet, of A nt. s. v. Lupercalia and Luperci. [ L.S. 1 

LUPERCUS, a friend of the younger Pliny, 
to whom the latter occasionally sent his orations 
for revision. (Plin. Kp. ii. 5, ix. 26.) He is pro- 
bably the same as the Lupercus who frequently 
asked Martial for his epigrams. (Mart. i. 118.) 

LUPERCUS (Aovirepicos), of Bery tus, a learned 
grammarian, lived a little time before the Roman 
emperor Claudius II. (reigned a. d. 268 — 270). 
He was the author, according to Suidas, of the 
following ivprks : — three books on the particle iv, 
ricpi too raws, Tlfpl t ijs uaplSos, Tlepl tow trapd 
nxdruyi u\sKrpv6vos, , a Kritrts of the Egyptian 
town Arsinoetus or Arsinoe, ’Arrixal A T^x***? 
ypappartK and thirteen books on the three gen- 
ders, in which Suidas says that Lupercus surpasses 
llerodian in many points. 

LUPERCUS, MU'MMIUS, a Roman legate, 
and commander of the winter-quarters of two 
legions of the army of the Rhine, was tent by 
llordeonius Flaccus against Civiliaj&uby whom he 

h 4 *1 
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was defeated and driven into Vetera Castra, tbe a man named Curtisius attempted to excite an in- 
fortifications of which he repaired, and where he surrection among the slaves. Lupus, with the aid 
maintained himself bravely against the insurgents, of the crews of three vessels which happened to 
till his soldiers, starving and dispirited, and solicited arrive, suppressed the movement. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
by the emissaries of Classicus, surrendered to 27.) [C. P. M.] 

Ciyilis, a. d. 69—70. [Civilis ; Classicus.] LUPUS, JU'NIUS, a Roman senator, who 
Lupercus was 6ent among the presents to the Ger- brought a charge of treason against L. Vitellius, the 
man prophetess Veleda, who had predicted the father of A. Vitellius, for the way in which he 
success of the insurgents ; but he was killed on abetted Agrippina in her irregularities. But the 
the journey. (Tac. Hist. iv. IB, 22, 23, 61.) [P.S.] emperor yielded to the threats or entreaties of 
LUPUS, bishop of Troyes, hence surnamed Agrippina, and Lupus was banished, a. d. 51. 
Trecensis , whose praises are loudly proclaimed by (Tac. Ann. xii. 42.) [C. P. M.] 

Sidonius Apollinnris, was bora at Toul towards LUPUS, NUMTSIUS, was commander of 


the close o f A fie fourth century. By descent and 
marriage jplvas allied to the most distinguished 
4 ecclesiastics of the age and country to which he 
belonged, for his mothef was sister of St.Germanus, 
bishop of Auxerrc, his brother Vincentius is by 
many believed to be the celebrated Vincentius 
Lirinensis. and he wedded in a. d. 4 1 9 Pimeniola, 
sister of liilarius, bishop of Arles. Being seized 
with the prevailing passion for a life of solitary 
contemplation, he quitted the world, and entered 
the monastery of Lerins, from whence he was 
summoned in 427, to preside over the see of Troyes. 
Two years afterwards he was thought worthy of 
being associated with his uncle in a mission to 
Britain, for the purpose of arresting the progress of 
the Arian heresy in that island. Lupus returned 
to his native country in 430, and died in 479, 
after having occupied the episcopal chair for a 
space of fifty-two years. 

Two letters of this prelate are still extant : — 

I. The first written later than 443, jointly with 
Euphronius, bishop of Autun, is entitled Epidola 
ad Talasium Episcopum Andet/avensem (of Angers) 
de Vigiliis Natalis Domini , Epiphaniae et Paschue ; 
de Biyamis ; de t is qui conjugati assumuntur. First 
published by Sirmond in the Concilia Galliae , foL 
Paris, 1629, vol. L p. 122. 

II. Ad Sidonium Apollinarern, written in 471, 

to congratulate him on his appointment to the see 
of Clermont in Auvergne. First published by the 
Benedictine* D’Achery in his Spicilegium veterum 
aliquot Scriptorum , 4to. Paris, 1661, vol. v. p. 579, 
or vol. iii. p. 302, of the 2nd edit. fol. 1717. Both 
will be found under their best form in the BiUio- 
Iheca Patrum of Galland, vol. ix. p. 576, fol.Venet 
1773 ; see also Prolegomena , c. xviii. (Sidon. 
Apollin. Ep. vi. 4, 9, ix. 11; Schdnemann, BiUioth. 
Patrum LaU. vol. ii. § 29 ; Bahr, Geschichte der 
Horn. Lille rat. Suppl. Band. § 151.) [ YV. R.J 

LUPUS, a friend of Cicero and Bratus, who is 
mentioned more than once in Cicero’s letters. (Ad 
Pam. xi. 5, 6, 7, 12, 25.) He frequently carried 
messages and letters from the one to the other. 
Whether he is identical with either of the Rutilii 
or Comelii is uncertain. [C. P. M.] 

LUPUS, artists. 1. A gem-engraver, whose 
name appears on a gem in the Berlin Museum 
(Stosch. vi. 26). _ 

2. C. Skviuh Lupus, an architect, known from 
an inscription in Grater (p. 57. 7). f P. S.J 
LUPUS, COIINE'LIUS LENT ULUS, con- 
sul in b.c. 156. [Lentulus, No. 13.J 

LUPUS, CU'RTIUS, was quaestor in a. d. 
24. Lipsius supposes that he was one of the four 
quaettorei provinciates, having a province where bis 
ead-quarter9 were at Cales. Others suppose that 
be was inspector of the roads and forests ( callet ). 
be wagyu the neighbourhood of Brundisium 


one of the three legions (the eighth) stationed in 
the province of Moesia. A decisive victory having 
been gained over the Rhoxolani, a Sarmatian tribe, 
who invaded the province. Lupus and his fellow- 
commanders received the insignia of consuls, a. d. 
69. (Tac. Hint. i. 79, iii. 10.) [C. P. M.] 

LUPUS, RUTPL1US. 1. P. Rutilius, L. 
f. L. n. Lupus, consul, with L. Julius Caesar, in 
n. c. 90, the year in which the Social or Marsic 
war broke out. [Caesar, No. 9.) While his 
colleague was engaged against the Samnites, Lupus 
was to prosecute the war against the Marsi. He 
had chosen as his legate Marius, who was his re- 
lation, but he refused to listen to the advice of the 
veteran, who recommended him to accustom his 
soldiers to a little more training before he ventured 
to light a battle. The enemy had taken up their 
position on the Liris under the command of Vettius 
Scato. Lupus divided his army into two bodies^ 
one under his own command and the other under 
that of Marius, and threw two bridges across the 
river without experiencing any opposition from the 
enemy. Vettius Scato, with the main body of his 
forces, encamped opposite Marius, but during the 
night he concealed a strong detachment in some 
broken ground near the bridge of Lupus. Accord- 
ingly* w hen Lupus crossed the river on the fol- 
lowing day, he was attacked by the troops in am- 
bush, lost 8000 of his men, and died shortly 
afterwards of a wound which he had received in 
the battle. Marius was first informed of the 
calamity by the dead bodies of th« Romans which 
floated down the river. The battle was fought on 
the festival of the Matralin, the 11th of June. (Ov. 
East. vi. 563.) No consul was elected, to supply 
the place of Lupus, as his colleague'was unable to 
come to Rome to hold the comitia. (Appiau, B. C. 
i- ,40, 43 ; Oros. v. 18 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 15, 16 ; Liv. 
Epit. 73 ; Plin. H. A r . ii. 29, s. 30 ; Flor. iii. 18 ; 
Obsequ. 115; Cic. pro Font. 15.) 

2. P. Rutilius Lupus, probably son of tbe 
preceding, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 56, was a very 
warm partisan of the aristocracy. Immediately 
after entering upon his office in the December of 
the preceding year, he proposed the repeal of the 
agrarian law of Caesar ; and he also took an active 
part in the disputes relating to restoration of 
Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt. (Cic. ad Qu, Pr. ii. 
1, ad Pam. i. 1, 2.) He was praetor in b. c. 49, 
and was stationed at Tarracina with three cohorts, 
but he was deserted by his men as soon as they 
saw Caesar's cavalry approaching. Instead; how- 
ever, of hastening to Brundisium to join Pompey* 
he returned to Rome, and administered justice 
there for a short time, but must have quitted the 
city before Caesar's arrival. (Caes. B. C. i. 24 ; 
Cic. ad Att. viii. 12, A. g 4, ix. 1. $ 2.) Shortly 
afterwards he crossed over to Greece, And war sent 
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by Pompey to take the charge of Achaia. (Caes. j 
•Ji. C. iii. 55.). He may have been the father 
of Rutilius Lupus, the grammarian, spoken of 
|)cIow> 

LU'PUS, RUTI'LIUS, is the name attached 
to a rhetorical treatise in two books, entitled De 
Figurts Sententiarum et Elocutionis, which appears 
to have been originally an abridgement of a work 
(<rx^A* a 5mw/or teal ws), by Gorgias of Athens, 
one of the preceptors of young M. Cicero, but 
which has evidently undergone many changes in 
the hands of those by whom it was used for the 
purposes of instruction. Its chief value is derived 
from the numerous translations which it contains 
of striking passages from the works of Greek 
orators now lost. At one time the author of this 
piece was believed to be the person spoken cf by 
Quintilian as contemporary with himself ; but the 
reading Tutilium has been substituted for Rutilium 
in the passage in question by the best editors, on 
the authority of good MSS. and of all the earlier 
impressions. Lupus is now generally supposed to 
have been the son of P. Rutilius Lupus, mentioned 
above. 

The Editio Princeps of the De Figuris was 
printed along with Aquila Rom an us by Zoppinus 
at Venice, 8vo. 1519. It will be found in the 
A ntiqui Rhetor es Latini of F. Pithou, 4to. Paris, 
1599, p. 1 ; and under its best form, along with 
Aquila and Julius Kuffinianus, in the edition of 
Ruhnken, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1768, reprinted, with 
many additions, by C. II. Frotscher, 8vo. Leip. 
1831. (Quintil. iii. 1. § *21, ed. Spalding. Ruhn- 
ken, in his preface, has collected every thing 
known with regard to Lupus. See also Ilahr, 
Cesc/uchte der Romischcn Litteratur , 3te Ausgabe, 
§ 262.) [W. R.J 

LUPUS, VI'RIUS, governor of Britain in the 
reign of the emperor Alexander Severus, was obliged 
to purchase peace of the Maeatae, a people bordering 
upon the Caledonians. The name of Virius Lupus 
frequently occurs in inscriptions found in various 
parts of Britain. (Dion Cass. Ixxv. 5, with the 
note of Reimarus.) 

LURCO, M. AUFID'IUS, tribune of theplebs, 
in B.c. 61, was the author of the Lex Aufidia de 
Amt/itu , which enacted, among other things, that 
if a candidate promised and paid money to a tribe 
at the comitia, he should pay besides to that tribe 
3000 sesterces yearly during his life : but if he 
merely promised aud did not pay, he should be 
exempt. {Diet, of Antiq. $. t\ Ambitus.') This, 
however, is Cicero’s version of the principal clause 
of the Lex Aufidia, and, since it is part of his ac- 
count of a wit-combat between himself and P. Clo- 
dius in the senate (ad Alt. i. 1 6), b. c. 61 , it is pro- 
bably exaggerated. Three years afterwards, b. c. 59, 
Luko was one of the witnesses for the defence at the 
impeachment of L. Valerius Flaceus [L. Valerius 
Flaccus, No/15], and then it suited Cicero’s 
purpose to call him on honest man and his good 
friend (pro Flaec. iv. 34). In b. c. 52 — 1, Lurco 
prosecuted and procured the conviction of Sextus 
Clodius, for bringing the corpse of P. Clodius into 
the Curia Hostilia, and for other acts of violence 
(Ascon. w Cic. Milan, p. 55, Orelli). Lurco was 
the maternal grandfather of the empress Livia, wife 
of Augustus. (Suet. Cal 23.) He was the first 
person in Rome who fattened peacocks for sale, and 
he derived a large income from this source. (Varr. 
Jt It iii 6 ; Plin. H. AT. x. 20.) [ W. B. D.J 
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M. LU'RIUS, praefect of Sardinia, under 
Augustus, in b. c. 40, was expelled from that 
island by Menas, Sextus Pompey’s lieutenant. 
Lurius commanded the right wing of the Caesarian 
fleet at the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. (Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 30 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 85 ; comp. Plut. Ant. 65, 
66 ; Appian, B. C. v. 55.) No family of the 
Lurii is known : but there is extant a coin of the 
moneyers of Augustus bearing on its obverse the 
legend “ p. lurius agrippa iii. vir. a. a. a. p. f.” 
(Ursin. Fam. Rom.; Vaillant, “Lurii.”) [W.B.D.J 

LUSCIF/NUS. [Lucirnus.] 

LUSCl'NUS, FABRI'CIUS. 1. C. Fabri- 
cius C. f. C. n. Lusoinus, one of tfcttinost popular 
heroes in the Roman annals, who, lmv Cincinnatus 
and Curius, is the representative of the poverty and 
honesty of the good old times. He is first men- 
tioned in b. c. 285 or 284, when he was sent as 
ambassador to the Tareutincs and other allied 
states, to dissuade them from making war against 
Rome, but he was apprehended by them, while 
they sent embassies to the Etruscans, Umbrians, 
and Gauls, for the purpose of forming a general 
coalition against Rome. (Dion Cass. Prog. 144, 
ed. Reimar.) He must, however, have been re- 
leased soon afterwards, for he was consul in b. c. 
282 with Q. Aemilius Papus. In his consulship 
he had to carry on war in Southern Italy against 
the Samnites, Lucanians and Bruttii. He marched 
first to the relief of the town of Thurii, to which 
the Lucanians and Bnittii had laid siege, under 
the command of Statilius ; but on leading out his 
army against the enemy, his soldiers lo6t courage 
at seeing that their forces were much smaller than 
those of the foe, when suddenly a youth of gigantic 
stature appeared at their front, carrying a scaling 
ladder, with which he began to mount the ramparts 
of the enemy. The youth was discovered to be 
Mars the Father ; and Niebuhr remarks, that this 
narrative is the last episode in Roman history that 
belongs to poetry. A great victory, however, was 
gained by the Romans ; the town of Thurii was 
relieved, and the grateful inhabitants erected a 
statue to the victorious consul. Fabricius followed 
up his success by gaining various other victories 
over the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites, and 
taking several of their towns ; and he obtained so 
much booty, that, after giving up a large portion to 
the soldiers, and returning to the citizens the 
tribute which they had paid the year before, he 
brought into the treasury after his triumph more 
than 400 talents. (VaL Max. i. 8. § 6 ; Plin. 
//. A r . xxxiv. 6, s. 15; Dionys. Exc. Leg. pp. 
2344, 2355, ed. Reiske ; Liv. Epit. 12 ; Niebuhr, 
Hist, of Rome. vol. iii. p. 437.) 

In b. c. 281 Pyrrhus landed at Tarentum, and 
in the following year, B. c.280, the consul P. Vale- 
rius Laevinus was sent against him. Fabricius pro- 
bably served under him as legate, and was thus 
present at the unfortunate battle of Heracleia, on the 
Siris, whsre the Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus. 
The subsequent history of the campaign belongs to 
the life of Pyrrhus [PyrrhusJ ; and it is only 
necessary to state here, that after the king of Epei- 
rus had advanced almost up to the gates of Rome, 
he found it necessary to retreat, and eventually 
took up his winter-quarters at Tarentum. While 
stopping in this city, the Romans sent to him an 
embassy, with Fabricius at its head, to negotiate 
a ransom or exchange of prisoners. The conduct 
of Fabricius on this occasion formed one of the 
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most celebrated stories in Roman history, and sub- 
sequent poets and historians delighted to embellish 
the account in every possible way. So much, 
however, seems certain— -that Pyrrhus received the 
ambassadors in the most distinguished manner, 
and attempted particularly to gain the favour of 
Fabricius ; that he offered the ambassador the 
most splendid presents, and endeavoured to per- 
suade him to enter into his service, and accompany 
him to Greece; but that the sturdy Roman was 
proof against all his seductions, and rejected all his 
offers. The result of the embassy is differently 
stated by the ancient writers. [Pyrrhus.] 

The war ]pas renewed in the following year, 
B. c. 279, when Fabricius again served as legate, 
and shared in the defeat at the battle of Asculum, 
in which he is said to have received a wound. 
(Oros. iv. 1 ; Flor. i. 18, where he is erroneously 
called consul.) Next year, B. c. 278, he was elected 
consul a second time with Q. Aemilius Papus. 
The victories which Pyrrhus had previously gained 
were purchased so dearly, that he was unwilling to 
risk another battle against the Romans, especially 
when commanded by Fabricius ; the Homans too, 
who were anxious to recover their dominion over 
their allies who had revolted, were no less eager 
for a conclusion of the war. The generosity with 
which Fabricius and his colleague sent back to the 
king the traitor who had offered to poison him, 
afforded a fair pretext for opening a negotiation ; 
and so opportunely did this event occur, that 
Niebuhr conjectures that it was a preconcerted 
plan. Cineas was sent to Rome, a truce was con- 
cluded, and Pyrrhus sailed to Sicily, leaving his 
Italian allies to the vengeance of the Romans. 
[Pyrrhus.] Fabricius was employed during the 
remainder of the year in reducing Southern Italy 
to subjection, and on his return to Rome he 
celebrated a triumph for his victories over the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, Tarentines, and Samnites. 
(Fasti Triumph. ; Eutrop. ii. 14 ; Liv. Kpil. 13.) 
He exerted himself to obtain the election of P. 
Cornelius Rufinus to the consulship for the follow- 
ing year, on account of his military abilities, 
although he was an avaricious man. (Cic. de Oral. 
ii. 66.) 

Fabricius is stated in the Fasti to have been 
consul suffectus in B. c. 27 8, but this appears to be 
a mistake, arising from a confusion of his name 
with that of C. Fabius Licinus. (Pigh. Annul. 
ad ann.) He was censor, b. c. 275, with Q. 
Aemilius Papus, his former colleague in the con- 
sulship, and distinguished himself by the severity 
with which he attempted to repress the growing 
taste for luxury. His censorship is particularly 
celebrated, from his expelling from the senate the 
P. Cornelius Rufinus mentioned above, on account 
of his possessing ten pounds' weight of silver plate. 
(Liv. Epit. 14; Zonar. viii. 6; Cell. xvii. 21.) 
The love of luxury and the degeneracy of morals, 
which had already commenced, brought out still 
more prominently the simplicity of life and the in- 
tegrity of character which distinguished Fabricius 
as well as his contemporary Curius Dentatus ; and 
ancient writers love to tell of the frugal way in 
which they lived on their hereditary farms, and 
how they refused the rich presents which the 
Samnite ambassadors offered them. Fabricius died 
as poor as he had lived ; he left no dowry for his 
daugh t ers, which the senate, however, furnished ; 
and in order to pay the greatest possible respect to | 
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his memory, the state interred him within the 
pomaerium, although this was forbidden by anf* 
enactment of the Twelve Tables. (Val. Max. iv. 
3. § 7; Gell. i. 14 ; Appul. Apol. p. 265, ed. Alb; 
Cic. de Jjeg. ii. 23.) 

2. C. Fabricius Luscinus, probably a grandson 
of the preceding, judging from his praenomen and 
cognomen, was city praetor b. c. 195, and legate 
b. c. 1 90, with Sex. Digitius and L. Apustius, to 
the consul L. Scipio Asiaticus. [Digitius, No. 2.] 
(Liv. xxxiii. 42, 43,ncxxvii. 4.) 

L. LU'SCIUS, a centurion in the times of Sulla, 
notorious for his crimes and for the wealth which 
lie acquired by them. Luscius was convicted of 
three murders during the Sullan proscription, m. c. 
81, and condemned B.C. 64. (Ascon. in Tog. Cand. 
p. 92, ed. Orelli ; comp. Appian, It. C. i. 101 ; Plut. 
iSu/l. 33 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 10.) [\V. B. D.] 

LU'SCIUS, LAVTNIUS, a Latin comic poet, 
the contemporary and rival of Terence, who men- 
tions him several times in the prologues to his 
plays. (Ter. Eunuch, prol. 7, Heautontim. prol. 
30, Phorm. prol. 4.) The name of only one of his 
plays is known, the plan of which is given by 
Donatus (cul Ter. Eunuch. /. c.) Vulcatius Sedigitus 
assigned to Luscius the ninth place in the list of 
comic poets. (Gell. xv. 24.) 

LirSCIUS OCRKA. [Ocrka.] 

LUSCUS, a cognomon of the Annin, Aufidia, 
and Furia gentes, derived, like so many of the 
Roman surnames, from a physical imperfection — . 
blear-sight. (Plin. II. N. xi. 37. § 55 ; Fesb s. v. 
Luscitio , p. 120, ed. Miiller.) The Fabricia Gens 
had a kindred surname, Luscinus. [W. B. D.J 
LUSCUS, A'NNIUS. 1. T. Annius Luscus, 
son of T. Annius, captured by the Boinn Gauls in 
b. c. 218 [Annius, No. 3], was sent in b.c. 172, 
with two other envoys to Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia, and in n. c. 169 was triumvir for augment- 
ing the colony at Aquileia, in the territory of the 
Veneti. (Liv. xlii. 25, xliii. 17.) 

2. T. Annius T. p. L users, son, probably, of 
the preceding, was consul in H.c. 153 (see Fasti). 
Cicero mentions him as a respectable orator (Brut. 
20). In a r. 133, Luscus appears among the op- 
ponents of Tib. Gracchus whom he foiled in the 
comitia by an insidious question. (Plub Tib. Gracch. 
14.) A few words from one of his speeches are 
extant in Festus (,*. v. Satura). 

3. T. Annius T. p. T. n. Luscus, with the ag- 
nomen Rufus, was consul in B.C. 128. He was 
probably a son of the preceding. (Fasti.) 

4. C. Annius T. p. T. n. Luscus, perhaps son 
of the preceding. He was commander of the gar- 
rison at Leptis, under Q. Metcllns Numidicus, in 
the Jugurthine war, b. c. 108. He was afterwards 
praetor, and in B. c. 81 was sent by Bulla vyith 
proconsular authority against Sertorius. Lulcus 
drove the Sertorians through the passes of the 
Pyrenees into Spain, and at first by his superior 
forces both by land and sea, rendered the situation 
of Sertorius highly precarious. ( Eckhel, vol. v. p. 
134 ; Pint. Serf. 7 ; Sail. B.J. 77.) [W.B.D.J 

LUSCUS, AUFl'DIUS, the chief magistrate 
at Fundi, ridiculed by Horace, on account of the 
ridiculous and pompous airs be gave himself when 
Maecenas and his friends passed through Fundi, in 
their celebrated journey to Brundisium. Horace 
calls him praetor ; but as Fundi was a praefeetura, 
and not a municipium, Luscus must have boen 
sent from Rome simply as praefoctus, and as sum ed 
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the title of praetor to enhance his dignity. (Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 34—36.) 

LUSCUS, M. FU'RIUS, plebeian aedile with 
C. Sempronius Blaesus, b. c. 187, exhibited a 
second time the plebeii ludi. (Liv. xxxix. 7.) 

C. LU'SIUS, a nephew of C. Marius, and tri- 
bune of the soldiers in the Cimbric war, a c. 1 1 1 
— 106, was slain by his tent-comrade, Trebonius, for 
attempting a criminal assault upon him. Marius 
acquitted and commended Trebonius. (Plut. Mar. 
14 ; Cic. pro Mil. 4 ; Schol. pob. pro Mil. p. 279, 
Orelli ; VaJ. Max. vi. 1. § 12.) *[W. B. D.J 

LU'SIUS GETA. [G*ta.] 

LU'SIUS QUIETUS. [Quietus.] 
LUTA'RIUS. [Leonnorius.] 

LUTA'TIA GENS, plebeian. The name is 
sometimes written in MSS. Luctatius as well as 
Lutatius : in the poets the u in the latter form is 
short (Sil. Ital. vi. 687 ; Claudian, in Eutrop. i. 
455.) This gens first became distinguished in Roman 
history by 0. Lutatius Catulus, who wgs consul 
n. c. 242, the last year of the first Punic war. Its 
cognomens are Catulus, Cerco, and Pinthia ; 
but Cerco is the only cognomen which we find 
upon coins. The Lutatii had a burial-place (*r- 
ptdchrum Lutatiorum) beyond the Tiber, which is 
mentioned in b. c. 82. (Oros. v. 21.) 

LUTA'TIUS, the author of an historical work, 
entitled Communis Historian or Communes Ilistoriae , 
of which a fourth book is quoted. (Probus, ad 
Virg. Georg, iii. 280; Serv. ad Aen. ix. 710.) 
Some writers consider him to be the same as the 
C. Lutatius Catulus who perished in the proscription 
of Marius [Catulus, No. 3] ; but he was pro- 
bably a different person, as Cicero makes no men- 
tion of the Communis Historia in his enumeration 
of the works of Catulus. (Cic. Iirut. 35.) The 
fragments of this work are collected by Krause 
( Vitae et Fragm. Hist. Lat. p. 318, &c.). 

LUTA'TIUS DAPHNIS, a celebrated gram- 
marian, who was purchased by Q. Lutatius Catulus 
[Catulus, No. 3J at an immense sum, and soon 
afterwards manumitted. (Suet, de III. Gram. 3. ) 

Q. LUTA'TIUS DIODO'RUS, received the 
Roman franchise from Sulla, through the influence 
of Q. Lutatius Catulus. He afterwards lived at 
Lilybaeum, where he was robbed by Verres. (Cic. 
Verr. iv. 17.) 

C. LUTO'RIUS PRISCIJS. [Priscus.] 
LUXO'RIUS flourished in Africa under the 
Vandal king Iiilderic during the early part of the 
sixth century. His name is attached to a series of 
eighty-nine short poems or epigrams in various 
metres, many of them coarse, all of them dull. The 
language and versification, however, show that the 
author must have been a man of education, well 
acquainted with the models of classical antiquity, 
and one or two of the pieces are burious, inasmuch 
as they prove that the irregularities of the clergy 
had already begun to afford a theme for satire. 
Luxor ius is one of the many poets to whom the 
charming Pervigilium Veneris has been ascribed, 
but assuredly none of his acknowledged productions 
are of such a stamp as to induce us to believe him 
capable of having created any thing bo bright and 
graceful. (Burnuum, Antholog. Lat . ii. p. 579, iii. 
27, 41, or a. 296—384, ed. Meyer.) [W. R.] 
LYAEUS (Aimuos), the god who frees men from j 
care and anxiety, a surname of Bacchus. (Eustath. 
«<* Horn. p. 108 t Viig. Georg, ii. 229.) [L. §.] 
LYCABAS> the name of three fictitious per- 1 
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sonages mentioned by Ovid (Met. iii. 625, ▼. 60, 

xii. 302). [L.S.] 

LYCAEUS (Avkcuos), sometimes also Lyceus, a 

surname of certain divinities worshipped on mount 
Lycaeum in Arcadia, as for instance Zeus, who bad 
a sanctuary on it, in which the festival of the Lycaea 
was celebrated. No one was allowed to enter the 
temple, and if any one forced his way in, he was 
believed to stay within one year, and to lose his 
shadow (Paus. viii. 2. § 1, 38. § 4, See. ; Pind. Ol. 

xiii. 154). According to others those who entered 
it were stoned to death by the Arcadians, or were 
called stags, and obliged to take to flight to save 
their lives (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 39^ Pan also 
was called the Lycaean, because he was born and 
had a sanctuary on mount Lycacon (Paus. viii. 38. 
§ 4 ; Strab. viii. p. 388 ; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 
16 ; Virg. Aen. viii." 344). Lycaeus also occurs as 
a surname of Apollo. See Lvcius. [L. S.J 

LYCAMBES. [Archilochus.] 

LYCAON (AuKatDv). 1. A son of Pelasgus by 
Meliboea, the daughter of Oceanus, ai d king of 
Arcadia (Apollod. iii. 8. § 1). Others call him a 
son of Pelasgus by Cyllene (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
1642), and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 11, 13) 
distinguishes between an elder and a younger 
Lycaon, the former of whom is called a son of 
Aezeus and father of Dei meira, by whom Pelasgus 
became the father of the younger Lycaon. The 
traditions about him place Lycaon in very different 
lights, for according to some, he was a barbarian 
who even defied the gods (Ov. Met. i. 198, &c.), 
while others describe him as the first civiliser of 
Arcadia, who built the town of Lycosura, and in- 
troduced the worship of Zeus Lycaeus. It is added 
that he sacrificed a child on the altar of Zeus, and 
that during the sacrifice he was changed by Zeus 
into a wolf (Paus. viii. 2. § 1 ; comp. Ov. Met. i. 
237). By several wives Lycaon became the father 
of a large number of sons, some say fifty, and others 
only twenty-two ; but neither their number nor 
their names arc the same in all accounts (Apollod., 
Dionys. II. cc. ; Paus. viii. 3. § 1 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 313). The sons of Lycaon are said to 
have l>een notorious for their insolence and impiety, 
and Zeus visited them in the disguise of a poor 
man, with a view to punish them. They invited 
him to a repast, and on the suggestion of one of 
them, Maenalus, they mixed in one of the dishes 
set before him the entrails of a boy whom they 
had murdered. According to Ovid Zeus was re- 
cognised and worshipped by the Arcadian people, 
but Lycaon, after a vain attempt to kill the god, 
resolved to try him with the dish of human flesh 
(Tzetz. ad Ly copit. 481 ; Eratosth. CatasL 8). How- 
ever, Zeus pushed away the table which bore the 
horrible food, and the place where this happened was 
afterwards called Trapezus. Lycaon and all his 
sons, with the exception of the youngest (or eldest), 
Nyctimus, were killed B by Zeus with a flash of 
lightning, or according to others, were changed 
into wolves (Ov., Tzetz. U. cc. ; Paus. viii. 3. § 1). 
Some say that the flood of Deucalion occunred in 
the reign of Nyctimus, as a punishment of the 
crimes of the Lycaonids. (Apollod. 4 e.) 

2. A son of Priam and L&othoe, was taken and 
slain by Achilles. (Horn. IL iii. 333, xxi. 35, 
xxii. 46, &c.) 

3. A Lyci&n, the father of Pandarus. (Horn. 

//. ii. 826, v. 197.) [L.S.1 

LYCASTUS (Atfitocrros), a son of Minos and 
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I tone, was king of Crete and husband of Ida, the 
daughter of Corybas (Diod. iv. 60). The town of 
Lycastus in Crete derived its name from him or an 
autochthon of the same name (Steph. 13yz. s. v.). 
A story about another Lycastus, likewise a Cretan, 
is related by Parthenius ( Erot . 35). [L. S.] 

LY'CEAS (Auicsas), of Naucratis, the author of 
a work on Egypt, which is mentioned by Atlie- 
naeus (xiii. p. 560, e. ; xiv. p. 616, d.) and by 
Pliny, .in .his list of authorities for his 36th 
book. [P. S.] 

LYCE'GENES (AvKriywrfs), a surname of 
Apollo, describing him either as the god born in 
Lycia, or as the god born of light. (Horn. Jl. iv. 
101, 119 ; comp. Lyceius.) [L. S.] 

LYCEIA (Awcsfa), a surname of Artemis, 
under which she had a temple at Troezene, built 
by Hippolytus. (Paus. ii. 31. § 6.^ [L. S.] 

LYCEIUS (Aibcsiov), a surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which is not quite certain, for some de- 
rive it from Aukos, a wolf, so that it would mean 
“the wolf-slayer;” others from Auktj, light, ac- 
cording to which it would mean “ the giver of 
light ; ” and others again from the country of Lycia. 
There are indeed passages in the ancient writers 
by which each of these three derivations may be 
satisfactorily proved. As for the derivation from 
Lycia, we know that he was worshipped at mount 
Cragus and Ida in Lycia ; but he was also wor- 
shipped at Lycoreia on mount Parnassus, at 
Sicyon (Paus. it 9. § 7), Argos (ii. 19. § 3), and 
Athens (i. 19. § 4). In nearly all cases, more- 
over, where the god appears with this name, we 
find traditions concerning wolves. Thus the de- 
scendants of Deucalion, who founded Lycoreia, 
followed a wolfs roar ; Latona came to Delos as a 
she-wolf, and she was conducted by wolves to the 
river Xanthus ; wolves protected the treasures of 
Apollo ; and near the great altar at Delphi there 
stood an iron wolf with inscriptions. (Paus. x. 
14. § 4.) The attack of a wolf upon a herd of 
cattle occasioned the worship of Apollo Lyceius at 
Argos (Plut. Pyrrh. 3*2 ; comp. Schol. ad Apollon . 
Rhod. ii. 124) ; and the' Sicyonians arc said to 
have been taught by Apollo in what manner they 
should get rid of wolves. (Paus. ii. 19. §3.) In 
addition to all this, Apollo is called \vkokt6vos. 
(Soph. Elect. 7; Paus. ii. 9. § 7 ; Hesych. s. v.) 
Apollo, by the name of Lyceius, is therefore gene- 
rally characterised as the destroyer. (Muller, 
Dor. ii. 6. $ 8.) [L. S.] 

LY'CIDAS (Auk/5t?s), a member of the senate 
of Fire Hundred at Athens, who was stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, because he advised 
them to listen to the proposals of peace offered by 
Mardonius in b. c. 479: his wife and children 
suffered the same fate at the hands of the Athenian 
women. (Herod, ix. 5.) The same story is related 
of Cyrsilus at the invasion of Xerxes eleven years 
before [Cyrsilus] ; and both tales probably refer 
to only one event. 

LY'CINUS (Awxivot), an Italian Greek, an 
exile from his native city, who entered the service 
of Antigonus Gonatas, and was appointed by him 
to command the garrison, which he left in pos- 
session of Athens, after the termination of the Chre- 
monidean. war, b. c. 263. (Teles, ap. Stobaeum, 
Floril. ii. p. 82, ed. Gaisf.; Droysen, Hellenism, vol. 
ii. pp. 206, 222.) Niebuhr conjectures, plausibly 
enogih, that Lycinus was a native of Tarentum, 
and had been compelled to fly from that city on its 
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conquest by the Romans. (Niebuhr, Kleins Sehrifi 
p. 461.) [E. H.B.] « 

LY CIS (Atbr<r), an Athenian comic poet, who is 
only known by the reference to him in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes (14 jtjpomp. Schol. And Suid. s. v.). 
He is also called Lycus. In fact Lycis, Lycius, 
and Lycus, are only different forms of the same 
name. (Ruhnken, ad Rutil. Lup. p. 100.) [P. S.] 

LYCISCUS (AukIokos). 1. A Messenian, de- 
scended from Aepytus. In the first Messenian 
war, the Messenian*, having consulted the Delphic 
oracle, were told that to save their country, they 
must offer by night, to the gods below, an unstained 
virgin of the blood of the Aepytidae. The lot fell 
on the daughter of Lyciscus ; b.ut Epebolus, the 
seer, pronounced her to be unfit for the sacrifice, as 
being no daughter of Lyciscus at all, but a suppo- 
sititious child. Meanwhile, Lyciscus, in alarm, 
took the maiden with him and withdrew to Sparta. 
Here she died ; and several years after, as he was 
visiting her tomb, to which he often resorted, he 
was seized by some Arcadian horsemen, carried 
back to Ithome, and put upon his trial for treason. 
His defence was, that he had fled, not as being 
hostile to his country or indifferent to her fate, but 
in the full belief of what Epebolus had declared. 
This being unexpectedly confirmed by the priestess 
of Ilera, who confessed that she was herself the 
mother of the girl, Lyciscus was acquitted. (Paus. 
iv. 9, 12.) [Aristodkmus, No. 1.] 

2. An Athenian demagogue, obliged Eurypto- 
lemus to drop his threatened prosecution of Calli- 
xenus for his illegal decree against the commanders 
who had conquered at Arginusae, b. c. 406, by 
moving that such as attempted to prevent the peo- 
ple from doing what they chose should have their 
fate decided by the same ballot as the generals 
themselves. (Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 13.) It is possible 
that the comedy of Alexis, called “ Lyciscus,” had 
reference to this demagogue. (See Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Craec. vol. i. pp. 274,275, iii. p. 446 ; Athen. 
xiii. p. 595, d.) 

3. An officer of Cassander, was sent by him to 
Epeirus as regent and general, when the Epeirots 
had passed sentence of banishment against their 
king Aeacides and allied themselves with Cassan- 
der, in b. e. 31 6. In b. c. 31 4, Cassander left him 
in command of a strong body of troops in Acarna- 
nia, which he had organised against the Aetolians, 
who favoured the cause of Antigonus. Lyciscus 
was still commanding in Acarnania, in b. c. 312, 
when he was sent with an army into Epeirus 
against Alcetas II. whom he defeated. . He also 
took the town of Eurymenae, and destroyed it. 
(Diod. xix. 36, 67, 88.) 

4. An officer of Agathocles, by whom he was 
much esteemed for his military talents. During 
the expedition of Agathocles to Africa (b. c. 309), 
Lyciscus, being heated with wine at a banquet, 
assailed his master with abuse, which the latter 
met only with good-humoured jesting. But Archa- 
gathus, the son of Agathocles, was greatly exaspe- 
rated ; and when Lyciscus, in answer to his threats 
after the banquet, threw in his teeth his suspected 
intrigue with his step-mother Alcia, he seized a 
spear and slew him. The consequence was a for- 
midable mutiny in the army, which it required all 
the boldness and prudence of Agathocles to quell* 
(Diod. xx. 33, 34.) 

5., An Acarnanian, was sent by his countrymen 
as ambassador to the Lacedaemonians, b» c. 211, 
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to urge them to ally themselves with Philip V. of 
Macedon, — at any rate not to join the Roman and 
Aetolian league. He defended the kings of Mace- 
donia from the attack of Chlabneas, and dVelt 
on the danger of allowing the Romans to gain a 
footing in Greece and on the indignity of the de- 
scendants of those who had repulsed Xerxes and 
his barbarians becoming now the confederates of 
other barbarians against Greeks. (Pol. ix. 32 — 
39.) 

6. An Aetolian, a partisan*: of Rome, was made 
general of the Aetolians, in b. c. 171, through the 
influence of Q. Marcius and A. Atilius, two of the 
Roman commissioners sent to Greece in that year, 
(Liv. xlii. 38.) >.In n. c. 107, the Aetolians com- 
plained to Aemilius Paullus, then making a pro- 
gress through Greece, that Lyciscus and Tisippus 
had caused .550 of their senators to be 6lain by 
Roman soldiers, lent them by Baebius for the pur- 
pose, while they had driven others into banishment 
and seized their property. But the murder and 
violence had been perpetrated against partisans of 
Perseus and opponents of Rome, and the Roman 
commissioners at Amphipolis decided that Lycis- 
cus and Tisippus were justified in what they had 
done. Baebius only was condemned for having 
supplied Roman soldiers as the instruments of the 
murder. (Liv. xlv. 28, 31.) [Baebius, No. 
5.] [E. E.] 

LYCISCUS, a statuary, who made “ Lagonem 
puerum subdolae ac fucatae vernilitatis.” (Plin. 
II. N. xxxiv. 8. «. 19. § 17.) [P. S.] 

LY'CIUS (Aukios), i. e. the Lycian, a surname 
of Apollo, who was worshipped in several places of 
Lycia, and had a sanctuary and oracle at Patara in 
Lycia. (Pind. Pytk. i. 39 ; Propert. iii. 1. 38 ; 
Virg. Am. iv. 143,346, 377.) It must, however, 
be observed, that Lycius is often used in the sense 
of Lyceius, and in allusion to his being the slayer 
of wolves. (Comp. Serv. ad Aen. iv. 377, who 
gives several other explanations of the name ; Paus. 
ii. 9. § 7, 19. $ 3 ; Philostr. Her. x. 4 ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 354.) 

Lycius also occurs as the proper name of two 
mythical beings, one a son of Lycaon (Apollod. iii. 
8), and the other a son of Pandion. (Paus. i. 19. 
§ 4.) [L. S.] 

LY'CIUS (Adaios), of Eleutherae, in Boeotia, 
was a distinguished statuary, whom Pliny mentions 
as only the disciple, while Pausanias and Polemon 
make him the son, of Myron. He must, therefore, 
have flourished about 01. 92, b. c. 428. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19 ; Ibid, $ 17 ; Paus. i. 23. § 
7, v. 22. § 3 ; Polemon, ap. Ath. xi. p. 486, d ; 
Suid. a. v. ; respecting the true reading of the second 
passage of Pliny, see Hegesias, p. 368, b.) Pliny 
mentions as his workB a group of the Argonauts, 
and a boy blowing up an expiring flame : “ a work 
worthy of his teacher." At the end of the same 
section Pliny adds, * Lycius (for so the best 
MSS. read, not Lyciu) et ipse puerum suflitorem," 
which we take to be obviously an after insertion, 
made with Pliny's frequent carelessness, and de- 
xcribingnothingelse than the “ puerum sufflantem" 
mentioned by him above. Pausanias states that 
he saw in the Acropolis at Athens a bronze statue 

by 

Lycius, of a boy holding a sprinkling vessel 
Pausanias (v, 22. $ 2) also men- 
tions a group by Lycius, which is exceedingly in- 
teresting as a specimen of the arrangement of the 
figuressin a great work of statuary of the best 
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period. The group (which stood at Olympia, near 
the Hippodamion, and was dedicated by the peopl| 
of Apollonia, on the Ionian gulf), had for its found- 
ation a semicircular base of marble, in the middle 
of the upper part of which was the statue of Zeus, 
with [Thetis and Hemcra (Aurora) supplicating 
him on behalf of their sons Achilles and Mcmnon. 
Those heroes stood below, in the attitude of com- 
batants, in the angles of the semicircle ; and the 
space between them was occupied by four pairs of 
Greek and Trojan chieftains, — Ulysses opposed to 
Helen us, they being the wisest men of either army, 
Alexander to Menelaus, on account of their original 
enmity, Aeneas to Diomed, and Deiphobus to the 
Telamonian Ajax. It is most probable that, though 
the base was of marble, the statues were of bronze. 
A vase has been recently discovered at Agrigentum, 
by Politi, the painting on which seems to be an 
imitation of this group. ( Real-Encyclopadie d. 
Class. A Iterthumsivissenschaft , s. v. ) 

The question has been raised whether Lycius 
was not also a chaser of gold or silver cups. The 
fact is probable enough, for the great artists fre- 
quently executed such minute works, and cups by 
Myron, the father of Lycius, are expressly men- 
tioned by Martial (vi. 92, viii. 51) ; but the actual 
authority on which the statement rests can hardly 
bear it out. Demosthenes (c. Timoth. p. 1193) 
mentions <pla\as \vKoupyus (or Aiociovp'yets), which 
the grammarian Didymus explained as cups made 
by Lycius , not being aware, as Polemon objects ( ap . 
Ath. xi. p. 486, e.), that such compounds are not 
formed from names of persons, but from names of 
places, like N a^tovpyfjs KavOapos , blcppos 
i noupyris , uKturi Xiovpyijs , and rpaircfa 'Prjviocpyys. 
Polemon explains the word as meaning made tn 
Lycia , like the icpo€o\ovs \vKoepy4as mentioned 
by Herodotus (vii. 76), and in this he is followed 
by Ilarpocration (s. t>.), and by most modern 
scholars. (See Valckenaer ad Herod. 1. c.) The 
stvle of Lycius probably resembled that of his 
father. [P.S.] 

LYCOA'TIS (AuKoans), a surname of Artemis, 
who had a temple at Lycoa, in Arcadia. (Paus. 
viii. 36. § 5.) 

LYCCVCTONUS. [Lyceius.] 

LYCO'LEON (Auko\Ivv), an Athenian orator, 
and a disciple of Isocrates, is mentioned only by 
Aristotle ( Rivet . iii. 10), who quotes a fragment of 
an oration of his virkp Xo 6plov. As in that frag- 
ment mention is made of the bronze statue which 
was erected to Chabrias (Diod. xv. 33 ; Nep. Chab. 

1 ), it is evident that that oration must have been 
delivered after the year b. c. 377. [L. S.] 

LYCOME'DES (Aweo^Sijy). 1. A king of 
the Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, near Eu- 
boea, father of Deidameia, and grandfather of Pyr- 
rhus or Neoptolemus. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 8.) Once 
when Theseus came to him, Lycomedes, dreading 
the influence of the stranger upon his own sublets, 
thrust him down a rock. Some related that the 
cause of this violence was, that Lycomedes would 
not give up tho estates which Theseus had in 
Scyros, or the circumstance that Lycomedes wanted 
to gain the favour of Menestheus. (Plut. Thee. 35 ; 
Paus. i. 17, in fin. ; Tzetz. ad Lyooph . 1324 ; 
Soph. Phil. 243; Apollod. iii. 13.) 

2. A son of Creon, one of the Greek warriors at 
Troy (Horn. 11. ix. 84) ; he was represented as a 
wounded man by Polygnotus in the Lesche at 
Delphi. (Paus. x. 25. § 2.) 
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3. A son of Apollo and Parthenope. (Paus. vii. 
4. § 2.) [L. S.] 

LYCOMEDES (AvKOfirfdys). 1. An Athenian, 
son of Aeschreas, was the first Greek who captured 
a Persian ship at Artemisium, in b. c. 480, on 
which occasion he gained the prize of valour. (Her. 
viii. 1 1.) He was perhaps the same as the father 
of the Athenian general Archestratus, mentioned 
by Thucydides (i. 57). Lycomedes was also the 
name of the father of Cleomedes, one of the Athe- 
nian commanders against Melos in b.c. 416. (Thuc. 
v. 84.) 

2. A Mantinean, according to Xenophon and 
Pausanias, wealthy, high-born, and ambitious. 
Diodorus calls him in one passage a Tegean ; but 
there can be no question (though Wesseling would 
raise one) of the identity of this Lycomedes with 
the Arcadian general whom he elsewhere speaks 
of as a Mantinean. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. $ 23; Paus. 
viii. 27 ; Diod. xv. 59, 62 ; Wess. ad Diod. xv. 
59 ; Schneider, ad Xen. Hell. vi. 5. $ 3.) We first 
hear of him as one of the chief founders of Mega- 
lopolis in B.c. 370, and Diodorus (xv. 59.) tells us 
that he was the author of the plan, though the 
words of Pausanias (viii. 27, ix. 14.) would seem 
to ascribe the origination of it to Epaminondas. 
(Comp. Arist. Pol. ii. 2, ed. Bekk. ; Xen. Hell. vi. 
5. § 6, &c.) In b. c. 369 Lycomedes was general 
of the Arcadians and defeated, near Orchomenus, 
the forces of the Lacedaemonians under Polytropus. 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 14 ; Diod. xv. 62.) In the 
following year we find symptoms of a rising jea- 
lousy towards Thebes on the part of the Arcadians, 
owing in great measure to the suggestions and ex- 
hortations of Lycomedes, who reminded his coun- 
trymen of their ancient descent as the children of 
the soil, of their numbers, their high military qua- 
lifications, and of the fact that their support w<is 
quite as important to Thebes as it had been to 
Lacedaemon ; and it is possible that the spirit thus 
roused and fostered in Arcadia may have shortened 
the stay of Epaminondas in the Peloponnesus on 
this his second invasion of it. The vigour exhibited 
in consequence by the Arcadians under Lycomedes 
and the successes they met with are mentioned by 
Xenophon and Diodorus, the latter of whom how- 
ever places these events a year too soon. Thus it 
was in B. c. 369, according to him, that Lycomedes 
marched against Pellene in Laconia, and* having 
taken it, made slaves of the inhabitants and ravaged 
the country. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. §§ 23, Ac. ; Diod. 
xt. 67 S Wess. ad loc.) The same spirit of indc- 
prnflljpii was again manifested by Lycomedes in 
B. c. 867, at the congress held at Thebes after the 
return of the Greek envoys from Susa ; for when 
the rescript of Artaxerxes II. (in every way favour- 
able to Thebes) had been read, and the Thebans 
required the dennties of the other states to swear 
compliance with it, Lycomedes declared that the 
congress ought not to have been assembled at 
Thebes at all, but wherever the war was. To this 
the Thebans answered angrily that he was intro- 
ducing discord to the destruction of the alliance, 
and Lycomedes then withdrew from the congress 
with his colleagues. (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. § 39.) In 
B.c 366, the loss of Oropus having exasperated 
the 'Athenians against their allies, who had with 
held their rid when it was most needed, Lycomedes 
took advantage of the feeling to propose an alliance 
between Athens and Arcadia. The proposal was 
it first unfavourably received by thb Athenians, as 
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involving a breach of their connection with Sparta,* 
but they afterwards consented to it on the ground 
that it was as much for the advantage of Lacedae- 
mori as of Athens that Arcadia should be indepen- 
dent of Thebes. Lyhbmedes, on his return by sea 
from Athens, desired to be put on shore at a certain 
portion of the Peloponnesian coast, where there 
happened to be collected a number of Arcadian 
exiles ; and by these he was murdered. (Xen .Hell. 
vii. 4. §§ 2, 3.) [CALI.ISTRATV8, No. 3.] 

3. A Rhodian, vAa appointed to command the 
Persian garrison placed in Mytilene by Autophra- 
dates and the younger Pharnabazus, in B. c. 333. 
In the ensuing year the Persian garrisons were 
dislodged from the islands in yhe Aegaean by 
Alexander’s officer, Hegelochus. (Arr. Anab. ii. 

1. iii. 2 ; Curt. iv. 5.) 

4. Priest of the goddess Enyo or Bellona at 

Comana, and sovereign, therefore, of the surround- 
ing country. He was an adherent of Antony, and 
was deposed by Augustus after the battle of Ac- 
tium, b. c. 30. (Strab. xii. p. 558 ; Dion Cass. Ii. 
2 ; comp. App. Mithr. 114.) [E. E.] 

LYCON (Aibtttv), the name of two mythical 
personages, one, a son of Hippocoon, was killed by 
Heracles (Apollod. iii. 10. §5; Hippocooiv), and 
the other a Trojan. (Horn. II. xvi. 335.) [L. S.] 

LYCON (Awffwr), historical. 1. An orator 
and demagogue at Athens, was one of the three 
accusers of Socrates and prepared the case against 
him. According to Stallbaum, Lycon was one of . 
the ten regular advocates (ovnfyopoi) employed 
by the state to conduct public prosecutions ; 
but there seems to be no authority for this state- 
ment. When the Athenians repented of their 
condemnation of Socrates, they put Melitus to 
death and banished Anytus and Lvcon. (Plat. 
Apol. p. 23, e j Stallb. ad loc. ; Diog. Laert. ii. 
38, 39, 43 ; Menag. ad loc.) The Lycon, who is 
mentioned by Aristophanes (Veep. 1301) as a 
drunken brawler, has been identified bv some with 
the accuser of Socrates (Stallb. 1. c. ; Ktihner, ad 
Xen. Mem. i. 1. § 1) ; and, if we may believe the 
scholiast on Plato (Apol. 1. e.), the latter was also 
the same person as the husband of the notoriously 
profligate Khodia, satirized by Eupolis. From the 
same authority we learn that he was an Ionian by 
descent, belonged to the demus of Thoricus, and 
was noted for his poverty by Cratinus in the nvrlrn. 
(Arist. Lymtr. 270 ; Schol. ad loc. ; Scbn. Praef. 
ad Xen. Anab. p. xxxii ; Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Grace. vol. i. p. 117, ii. pp. 131, 441, 442, 515, 
535.) 

2. A Syracusan, who, when the Zacynthian 
assassins had entered the house of Dion unarmed, 
and were in want of a weapon to despatch him, 
handed a dagger to one of them through the win- 
dow, b.c. 353. (Plut. Dion, 67 ; Diod. xvi. 31 ; 
Com. Nep. Dion , 9.) 

3. An admiral of An^Pbus, king of Asia, was 
sent by him, in b. c. 31 3, to the aid of Callatia in 
Moesia, against Lysimachns, from whom it had 
revolted, and who was besieging it. Lyeon, how- 
ever, appears to have effected nothing. (Diod. xix. 
73.) 

4. Of Scarphea, a comic actor, who, while per- 
forming on one occasion before Alexander the 
Great, inserted in a speech of the comedy a line 
asking the king for ten talents. Alexander laughed 
and gave them to him. (Plut. AUm. 29, de Aleae. 
Fort. ii. 2; A then. xii. p. 539, a.) Ttoe*Jbywm» 
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whose convivial qualities are extolled in his epitaph 
By Phalaecus, was probably the same person ; and 
perhaps also the play of Antiphanes, called “ Ly- 
con,” had reference to. him. (A nth. Graec. vel. i. 
p. 210, vii. p. 246, ed. Jacobs ; Meineke, Fragm . 
Com. Graec. vol. i. p. 327, ill. p. 80.) [E. E.] 

LYCON (Ai5k«v), literary. 1. A Pythagorean 
philosopher. (Iamblich. Fit. Pyth. 36.) 

2. Of Iasos, wrote upon Pythagoras. (Ath. ii. 
p. 47, a., p. 69, e., x. 418, f. ; Diog. Laert. v. 69.) 
It is not clear whether he we" the same person as 
the Pythagorean mentioned by EusebiuB ( Praep . 
Evany, xv. 2), as a contemporary and a calum- 
niator of Aristotle. 

3. Of Troas, a distinguished Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, who was the son of Astyanax, and the 
disciple of Straton, whom he succeeded as the head 
of the Peripatetic school, in the 127 th Olympiad, 
B. c. 272 ; and he held that ppst for more than 
forty-four years. He resided at Pergamus, under 
the patronage of Attalus and Eumenes, from whom 
Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia in vain sought 
to entice him (the old reading in the text of 
Laertius was Antiochus). On several occasions 
his counsel was of great service to the Athenians, 
lie was celebrated for his eloquence (comp. Cic. 
d<i Fin. v. 5), and for his skill in educating boys. 
He paid great attention to the body as well ns to 
the mind, and, constantly practising athletic exer- 
cises, was exceedingly healthy and robust. Never- 
theless, he died of gout at the age of 74. lie was 
a bitter rival of Hieronymus the peripatetic. 

Among the writings of Lycon was probably a 
work on Characters (similar to the work of Theo- 
phrastus), a fragment of which is preserved by 
ltutiiius Lupus (de Fig. ii. 7), though the title of 
the book is not mentioned by any ancient writer. 
It appears from Cicero (7 'use. JJisp. iii. 32) and 
Clement of Alexandria {Strom, ii. p. 497), that he 
wrote on the boundaries of good and evil (De 
Fmiiwt). A work of his on the nature of animals 
is quoted by Appuleius (A pot. p. 42). In his will, 
as preserved by Diogenes Laertius, there is a re- 
ference to his writings, but no mention of their 
titles. 

Diogenes states, that on account of his sweet 
eloquence, his name was often written YXvkwv. 
The fact appears to be that the guttural was origi- 
nally a part of the word. (Diog. Laert. v. 65 — 
74 ; Ruhnken, ad Hutil. Lup. l.c.> (Jj)usc. vol. i. 
p. 393 ; Jonsius, Script. Hist. Philos, vol. iv. p. 
340 ; Fabric. JiiOl. Graec. vol. i. p. 851, vol. iii. p. 
498.) [P.S.] 

LYCO'PEUS (Awcwirctfc), a son of Agrios, and 
uncle of Tydeus, by whom he was slain. (Apollod. 

i. 8. § 6 ; Kustath. ad Horn. p. 971.) L L. S.] 

LY COPHONTES (AvKo<p6urr}s). a son of Au- 
tophonus, a Theban, who, in conjunction with 
Macon, lay in ambuslwwith 50 men, against Ty- 
deus, but was slain bfMlim, (Horn. 11. iv. 395.) 
There is also a Trojan of this name. (Horn. It. 
nil 275.) [L.S.] 

LYCOPHRON (AvKdtppav), a son of Mastor, 
who had been obliged to quit his native place 
Cythera, on account of a murder he had committed. 
He accompanied the Telamonion Ajax against 
Troy, where he woe slain by Hector. (Horn. II. 
*v. 480, &c.) [L. S.] 

LY'COPHRON (AvK6<ppwv). 1. The younger 
■on of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, by his wife 
Lysido or Melissa. Melissa haring been killed by 


Periander, her father Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, 
asked her two sons, while staying at his court, if 
they knew who had slain their mother. This 
rankled in the mind of Lycophron, and, on his re- 
turn to Corinth, he refused to hold any communi- 
cation with his father. Periander drove him from 
his house, and forbade any one to receive him or 
address him under the penalty of the confiscation 
of a certain sum to the service of Apollo ; but the 
misery to which he was thus reduced had no effect 
on Lycophron ’s resolution, and even his hither's 
entreaties, that he would recede from his obstinacy 
and return home, called forth from him only the 
remark that Periander, by speaking to him, had 
subjected himself to the threatened penalty. Peri- 
ander then sent him away to Corcyra ; but, when 
he was himself advanced in years, he summoned 
him back to Corinth to succeed to the tyranny, 
seeing that Cypselus, his elder son, was unfit to 
hold it from deficiency of understanding. The 
summons was disregarded, and, notwithstanding a 
second message to the same effect, conveyed by 
Lycophron’s sister, and backed by her earnest en- 
treaties, he persisted in refusing to return to 
Corinth as long as his father was there. Periander 
then offered to withdraw to Corcyra, if Lycophron 
would come home and take the government. To 
this he assented ; but the Corcyraeans, not wishing 
to have Periander among them, put Lycophron to 
death, probably about B. c. 586. (Herod, iii. 50 
— 53 ; Diog. Laert. i. 94, 95 ; comp. Paus. ii. 
28 .) 

2. A Corinthian general, was 6lain in a battle 
with the Athenians, who had made a descent on 
the Corinthian coast, under Nicias, in B. c. 425. 
(Thuc. iv. 43, 44 ; Plut. Ntc. 6 ) 

3. An Athenian, 6on of one Lycurgus, and father 
of Lycurgus the orator. The language of the author 
of the Lives of the Ten Orators is such as to leave 
it doubtful whether it was Lycophron or his father 
Lycurgus who was put to death by the thirty 
tyrants. (Paus. i. 29 ; Pseudo- Plut. Fit. X. Oral. 
Lye. ad init. ; Clint. F. II. sub anno 337.) 

4. A citizen of Pherac, where he put down the 
government of the nobles and established a tyranny. 
Aiming further at making himself master of the 
whole of Thessaly, he overthrew in a battle, with 
great slaughter (u. c. 404), the Larissaeans and 
others of the Thessalians, who opposed him, adhe- 
rents, no doubt, of the Aleuadae. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 
§ 4.) Schneider (ad Xcn. 1. c.) conjectures that 
the troops and money obtained in the preepdig 
year by Aristippus of Larissa from Cj 
Younger were intended to resist the atteihtits of 
Lycophron (Xen. A nab. i. 1. § 10). In B. o£S95, 
Medius of Larissa, probably the head of the Aleu- 
adae, was engaged in war with Lycophron, who 
was assisted by Sparta, while Medius received 
succours from the opposite confederacy of Greek 
states, which enabled him to take Pharsalus* 
(Diod. xiv. 82.) Of the manner and period of 
Lycophron's death we know nothing. He was 
probably the father of Jason of Pherae. 

5. A son, apparently, of Jason, and one of the 
brothers of Thebe, wife of Alexander, the tytkfrt 
of Pherae, in whose murder he took part tosetijfc! 
with his sister and his two brothers, Tj«^ XT 
and Peitholaus. On Alexander's veat&the power 
appears to have been wielded mainly4>y Tis fph onu s, 
though Diodorus says that he and ^%cophro» 
made themse^|| joint-tyrants, with the M 
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mercenary force, and maintained their ascendancy 
by cruelty and violence. (J£en. Hell. vi. 4. § 37 ; 
Con. Narr. 50 ; Diod. xvi. 14 ; Plut. Pel 35 ; 
Clint. F. H. vol. ii. App. Ch. 15.) In a c. 352, 
by which time it seems that Tisiphonus was dead, 
Philip of Macedon, on the application of the 
Aleuadae and their party, advanced into Thessaly 
against Lycophron, who was now chief ruler. The 
latter was aided by the Phocians, at first under 
Phayllus, without success, and then with better 
fortune under Onomarchus, who defeated Philip in 
two battles and drove him back into Macedonia ; 
but soon after Philip entered Thessaly again, and 
Onomarchus, having also returned from Boeotia to 
the assistance of Lycophron, was defeated and 
slain. Lycophron, and his brother Peitholaus, 
being now left without resource, surrendered 
Pherae to Philip and withdrew from Thessaly with 
2000 mercenaries to join their Phocian allies under 
Phayllus. An antithetic sarcasm, quoted by Aris- 
totle, seems to imply that they did not give their 
services for nothing. In the hostilities between 
Sparta and Megalopolis, in this same year (n. c. 
352), we find among the forces of the former 150 
of the Thessalian cavalry, who had been driven out 
from Pherae with Lycophron and Peitholaus. 
(Diod. xvi. 35 — 37, 39 ; Paus. x. 2 ; Just. viii. 
2 ; Dem. Olynth. ii. p. 22 ; Isocr. Phil. p. 86, b ; 
Arist. Rhet, iii. 9. § 8.) From the downfall of 
Lycophron to the battle of Cynoscephalae, in n. c. 
197, Tjiesqply continued dependent on the kings 
of Macedcpa. 

6. A RHodian, was sent by his countrymen as 
ambassador to-, Rome, in n.c. 177, to obtain from 
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133). He is said to have been a very skilfol com* 
poser of anagrams, of which he wrote several, ift 
honour of Ptolemy and Arsinoe. » 

The only one of his poems which has come down 
to us is the Cassandra or Alexandra. This is 
neither a tragedy nor an epic poem, but a long 
iambic monologue of 1474 verses, in which Cas- 
sandra is made to prophesy the fall of Troy, the 
adventures of the Grecian and Trojan heroes, with 
numerous other mythological and historical events, 
going back as early ac the Argonauts, the Amazons, 
and the fables of Io and Eurcpa, and ending with 
Alexander 4he Great. The work has no pre- 
tensions to poetical merit. It is simply a cumbrous 
store of traditional learning. Its obscurity is pro- 
verbial. Suidas calls it OKoretvbv Troltipa , and its 
author himself obtained the epithet <tkot*iv6$. Its 
stores of learning and its obscurity alike excited 
the efforts of the pneient grammarians, several of 
whom wrote commentaries on the poem : among 
them were Theon, Dection, and Orus. The only 
one of these works which survives, is the Scholia 
of Isaac and John Tzetzes, which are far more 
valuable than the poem itself. v . 

A question has been raised respecting th$j*3en- 
tity of Lycophron the tragedian and Lyoep&ron 
the author of the Cassandra. From some lines of 
the poem (1226, &c., 1446, &c.) which refer to 
Roman history, Niebuhr was led to suppose that 
the author could not have lived before the time of 
Flamininus (about u. c. 190) ; but Welcker, in an 
elaborate discussion of the question, regards the 
lines as interpolated. 

The first printed edition of Lycophron was the 


the. senate, if possible, a more favourable decree 
J|g|a that which had just pronounced the Lycians 
§K Bh re been assigned by Rome to the Rhodians, 
4 W y cn years before, as allies rather than as sub- 
jects, (Pol, xxvi. 7, 8 ; comp. Liv. xxxviii. 39, 
X1L V [E. E.] 

LY'CdrlKtON (AvKocppcev), the celebrated 
Al^Xgqdrieitmmniarian and poet, was a native of 
Chalcjs in Igi Pfboea, the son of Socles, and the 
adopted sogupf the historian Lycus of Rhegium 
(Smd. *.*>.). Other accounts made him the son of 
Lycus (Tzetz, Chil. viii. 481). He lived «t Alex- 
andria, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who entrusted 
to him the arrangement of the works of the comic 
poets contained in the Alexandrian library. In 
the execution of this commission Lycophron drew 
a very extensive work on comedy (ire/d Kufup- 
j), which appears to have embraced the whole 
jftfcjertV the history and nature of the Greek 
comedy, together with accounts of the comic poets, 
and,'fcesides this, many matters bearing indirectly 
on the interpretation of the comedians (Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. Cowfy. Graec. pp. 9 — 11). Nothing 

more is known of his life Ovid (/&)*, 533) states 
that he was killed by an arrow. 

As a poet, Lycophron obtained a place in Tragic 
Pleiad ; but there is scarcely a fragment of his 
tragedies extant. Suidas gives the titles of twenty 
of Lycophron’s tragedies ; while Tzetzes (Schol. 
in Lye. 262, 270) makes their number forty-six or 
Ikto-four. Four lines of his IDAoWSaj are quoted 
fy$£tobacus (cxix. J 3). He also wrote a satyric 
%ajpa, exititladJjlst'fSiftuor, in which he ridiculed 
his follo4-eoun the philosopher Menedemus 

fl^Rrettfa (Atii. x. p. 420, b. ; Diog. Laert. ii. 
y|^com|bjlenag. ad foe.), who, nevertheless, 
ll$raafo*i*ed the tragedies of LvcoUhron (Diog. ii. 


Aldine, with Pindar and Callimachus, Venet, 1513, 
8vo. ; the next was that of Lacisius, with the 
Scholia, Basil. 1 546, fol. : of the latter editions 
the most important are those of Potter, Oxon. 
1697, fol., reprinted 1702 ; lleichard, Lips. 1788, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; and Bachmann, Lips. 1828, 2 vols. 
0vo. ; to which must be added the admirable 
edition of the Scholia by C. G. Muller, Lips. 
1811, 3 vols. 8vo. (Fabric. Jiihl. Graec. vol. iii. 
p. 750 ; Welcker, die Griech. Tragod. pp. 1256 — 
1263 ; Bernhard y, Grundriss d. Griech. Litt. vol. 
ii. pp. 613, 1026— 1029.) [P. S.] 

LYCOPIIRO'NIDES (AuKotppoy&rjs), a lyric 
poet, quoted by Clearchus, the disciple of Aristotle. 
(Athen. xiii. p.564, b., xv. p. 670, e.) 

LYCO'REUS (AvKwpfvs). 1. A surname ni 
Apollo, perhaps in the same sense as Lyceius ; but 
he is usually so called with reference to Lycoreia, 
on Mount Parnassus. (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1490; 
Callim. Hymn, in Apoll. 19 ; Orph. Hymn. 33. 1.) 

2. A son of Apollo and the nymph Corycia, 
from whom Lycoreia, in the neighbourhood of 
Delphi, was believed to have derived its name. 
(Paus. x. 6. § 2.) 

There are two other jnjjfjjfeal personages of this 
name. (Apollon. Rhe&J&pfil ; Serv. ad Aen. ii. 
761.) ;V*> [L.S.] 

L YCO'RIS was the name under which C. Corne- 
lius Gallus celebrated in his poems his mistress Cy- 
theris. The syllabic quantity of the fictitious name 
is the same as that of the true one, according tfi the 
rule inferred from Apuleius. (He Magia Or. vol. 
ii. p. 12, ed. Bipont ; see Aero, ad Hot. SaL i*#» 
64 ; and Bentley’s note, Carm. ii. 12. V fClfTMlrt 
His. Gallus. J (W*JEkJ)4 

LYCORTAS (Avadpros), of Megalopolis^ was 
the lather of Polybius, the historiap, and 
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friend of Philopoemen, to whose policy, prodent at 
oftce and patriotic, we find him adhering through- 
out. In B. c. 189, he was sent as ambassador to 1 
Rome, with his rival Diophanes, to receive the 
senate's decision on the question of the war which 
the Achaean League had declared against Lacedae- 
mon ; and, while Diophanes expressed his willing- 
ness to leave every thing to the senate, Lycortas 
urged the right of the league to free and indepen- 
dent action. (Liv. xxxviii. 30 — 34.) In b. c. 186, 
he was One of the three ambassadors sent to 
Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), to effect a new alliance 
between Egypt and the Achaeans ; but, at an as- 
sembly held at Megalopolis in the next year, when 
Aristaenus was strategus, neither Lycortas and his 
colleagues nor the Egyptian envoys, who had ac- 
companied them from Ptolemy’s court, could spe- 
cify which of the several treaties made in former 
times with Egypt had now been renewed ; and 
Lycortas accordingly incurred much blame and 
furnished a triumph to the party of Aristaenus. 
(Pol. xxiii. 1, 7, 9.) In the same year (185), 
Philopoemen and Lycortas defended successfully, 
at Argos, the treatment of the Lacedaemonians by 
the Aofttteans, which had been censured by Caeci- 
litis Mhtellus ; and, when Appius Claudius was 
sent from Rome, in B. c. 184, to settle the ques- 
tion, Lycortas, now general of the league, again 
contended that the Achaeans were justified in the 
mode in which they had dealt with Lacedaemon : 
but he did not carry his point with Appius. (Pol. 
xxii. 23, xxiii. 1, 7, 10, 11, 12, xxiv. 4 ; Liv. 
xxxix. 33, 35—37, 48; Plut. Pit Hop. 16, 17; 
Paus. vii. .9.) In b.c. 183, when Dcinocrates and 
his party had withdrawn Mcssenia from the league, 
Lycortas was sent against them by the aged Phi- 
lopoemen, but was unable to force his way through 
the passes into Messenia. Being, however, made 
general of the league, on the death of Philopoemen, 
at the end of the same year or the ‘beginning of 
182, he invaded Messenia and took full vengeance 
on the chief authors of Philopoemen ’s murder. 
[Dkinocrates ; Philopoemen.] Soon after 
Messenia was re-admitted into the league, and 
Lycortas, at the same time, urged successfully 
against Diophanes the re-admission of Lacedaemon 
also. (Pol. xxiv. 12, xxv. 1, 2, Spic. Hel. xxiv. 2, 

3 ; Plut. Philop. 18 — 21 ; Paus. iv. 29 ; Liv. 
xxxix. 48 — 50; Just, xxxii. 1.) In b. v. 180, 
Lycortas, together with his son Polybius, and 
Aratus (son of the famous general of the same 
name), was again appointed ambassador to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, who had made the most friendly ad- 
vances to the Achaeans ; but the intelligence of 
the king’s death prevented the embassy from being 
sent. (Pol. xxv. 7.) In b. c. 179, when Ilyper- 
batus was general of the league, Lycortas spoke 
strongly against compliance, with the requisition of 
the Romans for the rec $jfft^l the Lacedaemonian 
exiles without exceptionr^fwis occasion he was op- 
posed to Callicrates and Hyperbatus ; and , of course, 
he became more and more ail object of dislike and 
suspicion to the Romans. He adhered, however, 
jjnnlyfo the moderate policy which he had adopted 
from the first ; and, when the^war between Rome and 
Beixeus broke out, he recommended the Achaeans 
to preserve a strict neutrality. (Pol. xxvi. 1, &c., 

3, 6.) * In b, c. 168, we find him proposing, 
m opposition again to Callicrates mid Hyperbatus, 
to tendkSd to this two Ptolemies *Philometor and 
1 hyscon), Who had asked for a force, with Lycor- 
vot. ii. ' 
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tas for general, against Antiochtts Epiphanes ; but 
his motjpn was unsuccessful. From this period we 
hear no more of him. Had he been alive in b. c. 
167, he would doubtless have been among the 
1000 Achaeans who were apprehended and sent to 
Rome after the conquest of Macedonia: but' his 
son Polybius makes no mention of him, nor even 
alludes to him, as one of the prisoners in question. 
We may, therefore, perhaps infer that he was by 
that time dead. (Pol. xxix. 8 — 10; see above, vol. 

i. p. 569, b ; Clint. F. II. vol. iii. p$. 318, 
386.) [E. E.] 

LYCTUS (Av/ctoj), a son of Lycaon, and the 
mythical founder of the ancient town of Lyctos in 
Crete. (Horn. II. ii. 647; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
313 ; Stcph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

L Y C U ltG U S (AvKoOpyoi). 1 . A son of Dryas, 
and king of the Edones in Thrace. He is famous 
for his persecution of Dionysus and his worship on 
the sacred mountain of Nyseion in Thrace. The 
god himself leaped into the sea, where he was 
kindly received byTlietis. Zeus thereupon blinded 
the impious king, who died soon after, for he was * 
hated by the immortal gods. (Horn. //. vi. 1301, 
&c.) The punishment of Lycurgus was represented 
in a painting in a temple at Athens. (Paus. i. 
20. § 20.) The above Homeric story about Ly- 
curgus 1ms been much varied by later poets and 
mythograpliers. Some say that Lycurgus expelled 
Dionysus from his kingdom, and denied his divine 
power ; but being intoxicated with wine, he first 
attempted to do violence to his own mother, and to 
destroy all the vines of his country. 'Dionysus 
then visited him with madness, in which he killed 
his wife and son, and cut off one (some say both), 
of his legs ; or, according to others, made away 
with himself. (Hvgin. Fab. 132, 242; Serv. ad 
Aen. iii. 14.) According to Apollodoru6 (iii. 5. 

$ 1), Dionysus, on his expeditions, came to the 
kingdom of Lycurgus, but was expelled ; where- 
upon he punished the king with madness, so that 
he killed his son Dryas, in the belief that he was 
cutting down a vine. When this was done, Ly- 
curgus recovered his mind ; but his country pro- 
duced no fruit, and the oracle declared that fertility 
should not be restored unless Lycurgus were killed. 
The Edonians therefore tied him, and led him to 
mount Pangaeum, where he was torn to pieces by 
horses. Diodorus (i. 20, iii. 65) gives a Bort of 
rationalistic account of the whole transaction. Ac- 
cording to Sophocles ( Anlig . 955, &c.), Lycurguw 
was entombed in a rock. (Comp. Ov. TaA. v. 

39.) 

2. A son of Aleus and Neaera, and a brother of 
Cepheus and Auge, was king in Arcadia, and 
married to Cleophile, Eurynoine, jjtAntinoe, by 
whom he becamq the father of AiflKus, Epochus, 
Amphidamas, and Jasus. (Apollrta. iii. 9. $ J, 

&c. ; Schol. ad Apollon, lihod. i. 164.) Some also 
call Cepheus his son, and add another of the name 
of Jocrites. (Apollocl. i. 8. §*2 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
BuraxlSai.) Lycurgus killed Arei'thous with his 
lance, meeting him in a narrow valley. He took 
the club with which his enemy had been armed, * 
and used it himself ; and on his death he 
queathed it to his slave Ereuthalipn, his song! 
having died before him. (Horn. /©jp. 14^, 

Paus. viii. 4. § 7.) His tomb was ane^waffcr 
shown at Lepreos. (Paus. v. 5. § 4 .) 

3. A son of Pronax and brother of Am 

the wife of Adtiiltus. Retook parkin pa war j 

W 3 * 
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the Seven against* Thebes, and engaged in a con- 
test with Amphjpraus, which was represented on 
the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Paus. iii. 18. § 
7 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 3). He is also mentioned 
among those whom Asclepius called to life again 
after their death. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3 ; Schol. 
ad Find. Pyth. iii. 96, ad Kurip. Alcest. 1.) 

4. A son of Pheres and Periclymene, a brother 
of Admetus, was king of the country about Nemea, 
and married to Eurydice or Amphithea, by whom 

“he bechme the father of Opheltes (Apollod. i. 9. § 
14, iii. 6. § 4). His tomb was believed to exist 
in the grove of the Nemean Zeus. (Paus. ii. 15. 
§3.) 

5. One of the suitors of Hippodameia, was killed 
by Oenomaus. (Paus. vi. 21. § 7.) 

6. A son of Eunomus, a mythical legislator of 

the Lacedaemonians. His son is called Eucosmus 
(Plut. Lyc. 1), and he is said to have lived 
shortly after the Trojan times. But his whole 
existence is a mere invention to account for the 
chronological inconsistencies in the life of the 
famous legislator Lycurgus, who himself scarcely 
belongs to history. [See below.) [L. S.) 

LYCUHGUS (Avicotifjyos), the Spartan legis- 
lator. We cannot more appropriately begin the 
life of Lycurgus than by repeating the introduc- 
tory remark of Plutarch, that concerning Lycurgus 
nothing can be said for certain, since his genealogy, 
his travels, his death, and likewise his laws and 
political arrangements, are differently told by dif- 
ferent writers. Modem criticism has not been 
satisfied with such a simple statement of inextri- 
cable difficulties, but has removed them all at once, 
by denying the real existence of Lycurgus alto- 
gether. However, such hasty scepticism is war- 
ranted neither by conflicting and vague statements, 
which, in the case of a semi-historical personage, 
cannot well be otherwise ; nor even by the fact, 
that Lycurgus had a temple in Sparta, and was 
there worshipped as a hero. But although we do 
not deny the existence of Lycurgus, we cannot pre- 
tend to know any thing for certain beyond his 
hare existence. Hardly a single action, or a single 
institution, commonly attributed to Lycurgus, can 
be historically proved to belong to him. Of the 
real Lycurgus we know almost nothing ; and the 
one with whom we are acquainted is the Ly- 
curgus of half historical fiction. Y et to his name 
are attached questions of the highest importance. To 
him is attributed the framing of the most peculiar, 

well as the most highly apd universally extolled 
(Plut. Lyc. 35) of the constitutions, which ancient 
Greece, like a fertile soil, brought forth with won- 
derful exuberance and unparalleled variety. We 
shall try themfiare in the following article, 1 . to give 
an outline offpat passes for the life of Lycurgus ; 
2. to point out the general features and the character 
of the Spartan constitution, while for the details 
we refer once for all to the respective articles in 
the Dictionary of Antiquities; and 3. to trace the 
origin of the Spartan constitution. 

Aristotle makes Lycurgus to be a contemporary 
of Iphitus, who lived b. c. 884. In conjunction 
with Iphitus, Lycurgus is said to have established 
the 'sacred armistice of Olympia, which prohibited 
aft waajsifiiff the Olympic festivals, and protected 
the territory of the Eleians for ever against all hos- 
tile attacks* (Muller, Dor. i. 7. § 7.) Xeno- 
^j>bon .differs widely from Aristotle in placing 
Lycurgtis more than 200^years earlier, that is, at 
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the time of the Heracleids. (Xen. Rep. Lae. x. 8.) 
Timaeus, perhaps in order to remove the difficulty, 
assumed that there were two Lycurgi. (Plut. 
Lyc. 1.) It appears from these discrepancies that 
the name of Lycurgns did not occur in the list of 
Spartan kings, which belongs to the oldest docu- 
ments of Greek history (MUller, Dor. i. 7. § 3.) 
Therefore it is intelligible how Herodotus could 
(i. 65) call Lycurgus the guardian of his nephew, 
Labotas, the Eurysthenid ; whilst Simonides 
(Aelian, V. H. ix. ; 11) calls him the son of Prjj- 
tanis, brother of Eunomus, the Proclid, Diony- 
sius (ii. 49) makes him to be uncle to Eunomus ; 
and the common account (Plut. Lyc. 2 ; Arist. Pol. 
ii. 7. I ; Ephor. op. Strab. x. p. 482) the son of 
Eunomus, and guardian of his nephew Chqplaus.* 
Sparta was in a state of anarchy and licentiousness, 
perhaps in consequence of the conquest of Laconia, 
at a time when the victorious Dorians, finding 
themselves in a new position, in the midst of n con- 
quered and subject population, and in a compara- 
tively rich land, had not yet been able to accom- 
modate their old forms of government to their new 
situation. There were conflicts between the kings, 
who aspired to tyranny, and the people, anxious 
for democratic reforms. (Arist. Pol. v. 8. $ 4 ; 
Heracl. Pont. c. 2 ; Plut. Lyc. 2.) At this junc- 
ture the king, Polydectes, the brother of Lycurgus, 
died, leaving his queen with child. The ambitious 
woman proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her yet 
unborn offspring if he would share the throne with 
her. He seemingly consented ; but when she 
bad given birth to a son, he openly proclaimed 
him king ; and as next of kin, acted as his 
guardian. But to avoid all suspicion of ambitious 
designs, with which the opposite party charged 
him, and which might seem to be confirmed by the 
untimely death of the young king, Lycurgus left 
Sparta, and set out on his celebrated journey, which, 
almost like the wanderings of Heracles, has been 
magnified to a fabulous extent. He is said to 
have visited Crete, and there to have studied the 
wise laws of Minos, and of his Dorian kinsmen. 
Thence he repaired to Asia Minor, where he de- 
rived not less instruction from comparing the disso- 
lute manners of the Ionians with the simple and 
honest hardihood of the Dorian race. Here he is 
said to have met either with Homer himself, or at 
least with the Homeric poems, which he introduced 
into the mother country. But not content with the 
Grecian world, he is further said to have penetrated 
into Egypt, the land of mystery from the days of 
Herodotus to our own, and therefore duly entitled 
to claim the authorship of everything the origin of 
which was or seemed obscure ; and he is even re- 
ported to have been carried by his curiosity into 
Libya, Iberia, and India, and to have brought back 
to rugged Lacedaemon and his Spartan warriors 
the philosophy of the MManosopbists. It it use- 
less for criticism to try tWn validate these accounts* 
Their very extravagance sufficiently proves their 
falsehood. The returfi of Lycurgus to Sparta was 
hailed by all parties, since he was considered os the 
man who alone could cure the growing diseases of 
the state, lie undertook the task : yet before he 

* On the chronology of Lycurgus which is in- 
volved in almost inextricable confusion, see Her- 
mann, Pol. Ant. A 23, 10 ; Mtiller, Dor* i» ch. 7* 

§ 3 ; Clinton, Fan. Hell. voI.i. pp.140—444; and 
Grote’s History of Greece * voL ii. p. 452, Ac. 1 
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set to work he strengthened himself with the au- military commanders they were restricted and 
tliority of the Delphic oracle, and with a strong watched by commissioners sent by ’the senate ; the 
party of influential men at Sparta, who were able functions of high priest were curtailed least, per- 
in case of need to support his measures with their haps, because least obnoxious. In compensation 
arms. The reform seems not to have been ^carried for the loss of power, the kings enjoyed great 
altogether peaceably. The new division of all the honours, both during their life and after their death, 
land among the citizens must-have violated many which at Sparta might almost be thought extravar 
existing interests. Plutarch has preserved a state- gant. Still the principle of monarchy was very 
ment, that king Chorilaus fled into the temple of weak among the Spartans, although their life re- 
Athene Chalcioecos ; and we may presume (if the sembled more that of the camp than that of# town, 
whole story can be looked upoc* as authentic) that Military obedience was nowhere so strictly enforced 
this was not from a mere mistake, as Plutarch as at Sparta, but nowhere was the commander him- 
thinks, but from necessity. * self so much restricted by law and custom. 

Whatever opposition there was, however, was It is more difficult to decide whether the aristo- 


overbome, and the whole constitution, military and 
civil, ^as remodelled. After Lycurgus had ob- 
tained for his institutions an approving oracle of the 
national god of Delphi, he exacted a promise from 
the people not to make any alterations in his laws 
before his return. And now he left Sparta to 
finish his life in voluntary exile, in order that his 
countrymen might be bound by their oath to pre- 
serve his constitution inviolate for ever. Where 
and how he died nobody could tell, lie vanished 
from the earth like a god, leaving no traces behind 
but his spirit ; and he was honoured ns a god at 
Sparta with a temple and yearly sacrifices down to 
the latest times. (Herod, i. 65; Plut. Lyc. 31 ; 
Ephor. op. Strab. viii. p. 366.) 

The Spartan constitution was of a mixed nature : 
tho monarchical principle was represented by the 
kings, the aristocracy by the senate, and the de- 
inocratical element by the assembly of the people, 
and by their representatives, the ephors. The 
question has therefore arisen, what the prominent 
feature of the Spartan constitution was. Plato 
doubts whether it ought to be called a tyranny, on 
account of the arbitrary power of the ephors, or a 
monarchy, on account of the kings ; while, at other 
times, no state seemed more democratical, “ although 
(he adds) not to call it an aristocracy (*. e. a go- 
vernment of the Hpiaroi. or best), is altogether 
absurd.” {Ley. iv. p. 71*2.) So too Isocrates says in 
one place (p. 270; comp. p. 1.5*2, a) that the Spartans 
had established among themselves an equal demo- 
cracy, and in another (p. 265, a) that the Spartan 
government was a democracy mixed with aristo- 
cracy. (Comp. Arist. Pol. ii. 6.) Again, Aristotle 
says ( Pol. iv. 9) “ that the test of a well mixed 
constitution is the uncertainty of its name : thus 
the Spartan constitution is sometimes called a de- 
mocracy, because the rich and poor are treated in 
the same manner as to education, dress, and food ; 
nnd because the people have a share in the two 
highest offices, by electing the one, and being 
eligible to the other ; sometimes an oligarchy, be- 
cause it has many oligarchical institutions, such as 
that none of the magistrates are chosen by lot, and 
that a few persons havMpwer to pass sentence of 
banishment and death/^It is evident that the 
ro yal prerogatives were on the decline during the 
whole of the period in which we can follow the 
couiae of events. Even at the earliest stage it was 
divided between two persons, and was consequently 
weak. The kings had originally to perform the 
common functions of the kings of the heroic age. 
fhey were high priests, judges, and leaders in war; 
but in all of these departments they were in course 
°f time superseded more or less. As judges they 
retained only a particular branch of jurisdiction, 
*bat referring to the succession of property. As 


cmtieal or the democratical element prevailed. 
The powers of the senate were very important: 
they had the right of originating and discussing all 
measures before they could be submitted to the deci- 
sion of the popular assembly ; the management of 
foreign policy and the most important part of the 
administration was entrusted to them (Isocr. Pan. 
p. 265, a; Dionys* ii. 14; Paus. iii. 11. § 2; 
Aeschin. in Tim. p.*25. 36); they had, in conjunc- 
tion with the ephors, to watch over the due ob- 
servance of the laws and institutions ; and they 
were judges in all criminal cases, without being 
bound by any written code. For all this they 
were not responsible, holding their office for life, a 
circumstance which Aristotle {Pol. ii. 6, § 17) 
strongly censures. 

But with all these powers, the elders formed no 
real aristocracy. They were not chosen either for 
property qualification or for noble birth. The senate 
was open to the poorest citizen, who, during 60 
years, had been obedient to the laws and zealous 
in the performance of his duties. (Arist. Pol., ii. ' 
6. § 15.) Tyrannical habits are not acquired at 
such an age and after such a life ; party spirit 
cannot exist but in a close corporation, separated 
from the rest of the community by peculiar in- 
terests. Thus, in Sparta, during its better days, 
the elements of an aristocracy were wanting. The 
equal division of property was alone sufficient to 
prevent it. The only aristocracy was one' of merit 
and personal influence, such as will and must 
always exist. 

There are mentioned, however, a class of citizens 
called the equals, or peers (*0/uoiot) (Xen. HdL 
iii. 3, § 4, &c. ; de llep. Laced, x. 4, with the 
note of Haase), who may appear to have formed an 
exclusive body, possessed of peculiar privileges. 
But these "Oftotoi must be regarded as those Spar- 
tans who had not suffered a diminution of their 
political rights, who were not vTropdovcs or driftot, 
as such citizens were called at Athens ; afterwards 
perhaps the word was used in contradistinction 
from emancipated slaves, who weriPnot admitted 
to all the civil privileges of the genuine Spartans. 
These equals perhaps formed also the lesser as- 
sembly mentioned by Xenophon {Hell. iii. 8, 8. v 
fjuitpd iKK\rj<rta) (see Wachsmuth, HeUen. AUerih. 

§ 55, p. 464 ; Hermann, § 28) ; but were by no 
means an aristocratical body. 

The mass of the people, that is, the Spartans of 
pure Doric descent, formed the sovereign power of 
the state. From them emanated all particular 
delegated authority, except that of the kings, which 
indeed was theoretically based on what may be 
called divine right, but, as we have seen, derived 
its strength in every particular part from th». 
consent of the people. The popular assembly con- 
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sisted of every Spartan of 30 years of age, and of 
unblemished character ; only those were excluded 
who had not the means of contributing their portion 
to the syssitia. (Arist Pol. ii. 7, 4.) They 
met at stated times, to decide on all important 
questions brought before them, after a previous dis- 
cussion in the senate. They had no right of 
amendment, but only that of simple approval or 
rejection, which was given in the rudest form pos- 
sible, Jby shouting. A law ot the kings, Theo- 
pompus and Polydorus, during the first Messenian 
war, modified the constitutional power ot the as- 
sembly ; but it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
meaning of the old law preserved by Plutarch, 
which regulated this point. (Pint. Lye. (i.) It seems 
to have authorised the magistrates to refuse any 
amendments being made by the people, so that if 
this right existed before by law or custom, it was 
now abolished ; or if it had been illegally assumed, 
it was again suppressed. The want of this right 
shows that the Spartan democracy was moderate 
as well as its monarchy and . aristocracy, for the 
right of amendment, enjoyed b^ a popular assembly 
such as existed at Athens, is almost the last 
stage of licentious ochlocracy. Hut it must be con- 
fessed that the sovereign people of Sparta had j 
neither frequent nor very important occasions for i 
directly exerting their sovereign power. Their I 
chief activity consisted in delegating it ; therefore 
the importance of the ephors, who were the repre- 
sentatives of the popular element of the constitu- 
tion, rose so high, in proportion as the kings lost 
their ancient prerogatives. The ephors answer in 
every characteristic feature to the Roman tribunes 
of the people. Their origin was lost in obscurity 
and insignificance, and at the end they had en- 
grossed the whole power of the state, although they 
were not immediately connected with military 
command. Their institution is variously attributed 
to Lvcurgus (Herod, i. (>.">) and Theopompus ( Phit. 
Lyc. 7), who is said to have had in view the per- 
petuation of monarchy, through the diminution of 
its rights. The ephors were ancient officers for the 
regulatibn of police and minor law-suits. It is 
significant that their origin is ascribed to Theo- 
pompus, who diminished the power of the popular 
assembly. Consequently, ns the people in a body 
withdrew more and more from the immediate 
exercise of sovereign power, this power was vested 
in their representatives, the ephors, who, in behalf 
of the people, now tend to the kings the oath of 
allegiance, and receive from them the oath of obe- 
dience to the laws. They rise paramount to kings 
and people, and acquire a censorial, inquisitorial, and 
judicial power, which authorizes them, either sum- 
marily to impose fines on the magistrates, and even 
kings, or to nHpend their functions, or to impeach 
and arrest them, and bring them to trial before 
themselves and the senate. On account of this 
excess of power, Aristotle says that their power 
was tyrannical, and justly so ; for they exercised 
the sovereign power of the people, who were in 
themselves the source of all law. 

It may surprise us, that the Spartan constitu- 
tion, which contained such a strong dcmocratical 
element, was always looked upon in Greece as the 
model of a perfect aristocracy, and that Sparta in- 
variably throughout the whole history of her in- 
cessant wars supported aristocrntical institutions 
•gainst the aggressions of democracy. She always 
took the lead of the aristocrntical, ns Athens did of 
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the democratical party. The reason is, that the 
Doriana in general, and particularly the Spartank, 
considered good order («d<r/Aos) as the first requi- 
site in the state. (Mil Her, Dor. iii. I. $ 1, 10.) 
They preferred order, even coupled with suppres- 
sion, to anarchy and confusion. The Spartan 
willingly yielded during his whole life, and in 
every situation, to military discipline, and sub- 
mitted unconditionally to established authority. 
Muller says (l. c .) 44 the Doric state was a body of 
men acknowledging one strict principle of order 
nnd one unalterable rule of manners ; avid so sum- 
jecting themselves to this system, that scarcely any- 
thing was unfettered by it, but every action was 
influenced and regulated by the recognised prin- 
ciples." And this was not an unaccountablq^ancy, 
a predilection, a favourite pursuit ; but on it was 
based the security of the whole Spartan common- 
wealth. The Spartans were a small number of 
lords among a tenfold horde of slaves and subjects. 
To maintain this position, every feature in the con- 
stitution, down to the minutest detail, was calcu- 
lated. (Time. iv. 3 ; Arnold, Second Appendix to 
his Thucydides.) 

With reference to their subjects, the few Span- 
tans formed a most decided aristocracy ; and to 
maintain their dominion, they had to preserve order 
and concord among themselves. Nothing was so 
dangerous as a turbulent popular assembly, nothing 
could tempt so much either the subject population to 
aspire to equality, or a demagogue to procure it for 
them, and thus to acquire tyrannical power for 
himself. Jn the relative position of the Spartans 
to their subjects, we discover the key to all their 
institutions and habits : the whole of their history 
was formed by this single circumstance. 

When the Dorians had conquered Peloponnesus, 
they appear to have granted at first mild conditions 
to the conquered inhabitants, which in Argolis, 
Sicvon, Corinth, and Messenia allowed both races 
to coalesce in course of time. (Isocrat. Punath. 
p. 27 0, a. b. 288, a. ; Kphorus, up. Strait, viii. 5. 

8 4 ; Arnold, 2nd append, to Thucyd. p. 641 ; 
Miill. Dor. iv. 4, §3.) But in Sparta this partial 
; equality of rights was soon overthrown. Part of 
the old Achaeans under the name of perioici, were 
allowed indeed to retain their personal liberty, but 
they lost all civil rights, and were obliged to pay 
to the state a rent for the land that was left them. 
They were subject to Spartan magistrates, and 
compelled to serve as heavy-armed soldiers, by the 
side of the Spartans, in wars which did not concern 
them. But still they might be considered fortunate 
in comparison with the Helots, for their want of 
political rights was compensated to some extent by 
greater individual liberty than even the Spartans 
enjoyed. (Mull. Dor. iii. 2.) Those, however, 
of the old inhabitants who had throngh obstinate 
and continued resistance exasperated the Dorians, 
were reduced to a state Of perfect slavery, different 
from that of the slaves of Athens and Rome, and 
more similar to the villanage of the feudal age** 
They were allotted together with patehes of land, 
to which they were bound, to individual members 
of the ruling class. They tilled the land, with 
their wives and children, and paid a fixed lent to 
their matter*, not as the perioiei to the state (Pl°t. 
Lyc. 8) ; they followed the Spartans as Ught-ern^d 
soldiers in war, and were in every respect regerik® 
as the ever available property of the citieeMv ^”® 
through the labour of their bondfcmen were enabled 
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to indulge in unlimited leisure themselves. But 
tlie number of these miserable creatures was large. 
(Mull. Dor. iii. 3, § 6.) At Plataeae every Spartan 
was accompanied by seven Helots ; and they were 
. by no means so different in race, language* and 
accomplishments, either from one another or from 
their masters, as were the slaves of Athens or 
Home, bought from various barbarous countries, a 
motley mass, that was easily kept down. Such 
slaves were very rare at Sparta. (Mull. Dor. iii. 
3. § 2.) The Helots assumed, the appearance of a 
regular class in the state, nnd became both useful 
and formidable to their masters : their moral claims 
for enfranchisement were much stronger than those 
of the Athenian slaves. The resistance of their 
ancestprs to the invading Dorians was forgotten in 
course of time, and in the same proportion the in- 
justice of their degrad od state became more and 
more flagrant and insupportable ; therefore the 
Helots yielded only a reluctant obedience so long 
as it could be enforced. They kept a vigilant 
look-out for the misfortunes of their masters, ever 
ready to shake off their yoke, and would gladly 
“have eaten the flesh of the Spartans raw.” Hence 
we hear of constant revolts or attempts at revolts 
on the side of the Oppressed, and of all possible 
devices for keeping them down op the side of the 
oppressors. No cruelty was too flagrant or too 
refined to accomplish this end. We need only 
advert to the hateful crt/j)tria % an institution which 
authorised select bands of Spartan youths to range 
the country in all directions armed with daggers, 
and secretly to despatch those of the Helots who 
gave umbrage to their masters. (See Did. of Ant. 
s. v.) But when this quiet massacre worked too 
slow, wholesale slaughters were resorted to. Thu- 
cydides (iv. 30) relates an act of tyranny, the 
enormity of which is increased by the mystery 
that surrounds it. By a promise of manumission, 
the most impatient and dangerous of the Helots 
were induced to come forward to claim this high 
reward for their former services in war, and then 
were all secretly despatched, about 2000 in number. 
In the face of such a heinous cowardly crime, it 
is difficult to be persuaded by Muller, who ( Dor, . 
iii. 3. $ 3) attempts to make out that the slavery 
of the Helots was fiir milder than it is represented. 
If it had been, it would have been borne more 
patiently. But after the great earthquake in n. c. 
465 we find that the Messeninn Helots took advan- 
tage of the confusion at Sparta, seized upon the 
towns of Thuria and Aethnca, and fortified I thome, 
where they long held out against all the power of 
Sparta. (Thuc. i. 100.) After the taking of Pylos, 
when the Spartans and Athenians concluded an 
alliance for fifty years, it was stipulated that if the 
Helots should revolt, the Athenians should assist 
the Spartans with all their forces. (Comp. Thuc. 
i- 118, v. 14, 23 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 6, § 2.) Similar 
apprehensions often occur in after-times. After 
the battle of Leuctra, many of the Perioici and all 
the Helots revolted to the Thebans. They kept 
tip this character to the very last, when they joined 
the Romans in the war, which extinguished the 
independence of Sparta. 

It is unnecessary to go much into detail. Enough 
flos been said to show, that as long ns Sparta was 
determined to main tain her tyrannical ascendancy 
°ver her subject population, all her institutions 
roust have united to accomplish this one end. M 
trom, indeed, was the case. In the first place we 
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need wonder no more at the co existence of the 
three political elements of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, which, although varying at times 
in their relative positions, were on the whole pre- 
served as integral parts of the constitution, none 
being entirely crushed by the other ; and therefore 
caused the discrepancy of the ancients in calling 
the Spartan constitution either a monarchy, or an 
aristocracy, or a democracy. It was the fear of 
their common enemy that kept all those unani- 
mously together, who were within the precincts of 
the privileged class. The same forbearance was 
shown in Sparta by the people, who constitutionally 
possessed the sovereign power, as that which we 
see existing in Rome for a long period after the 
comitia of the tribes had unlimited power in en- 
acting and abolishing laws. As in Rome it was 
the danger of foreign wars which induced the people* 
to resign into the hands of a select body, the senate, 
that prerogative which they constitutionally pos- 
sessed, so at Sparta the assembly of the people- 
voluntarily withdrew from the immediate exercise 
of all the powers it#might have assumed, because 
they saw that they must, and that they could with 
safety entrust the management of public affairs to 
a few men who were themselves as much interested 
as the whole people in supporting the dominion of 
Sparta. In comparison with hese subjects, indeed, 
every Spartan was a noble, and thus the Spartan 
constitution might on this account be termed an 
aristocracy, as well as that of the early Roman 
republic. Arnold, in his 2nd Appendix t to his 
Thucydides, considers this the ground on which 
the Spartan government was looked upon in Greece- 
as the model aristocracy, and always took the lead 
of the aristocratical against the democratical party. 
But G. C. Lewis (in the Philo! . AIus. vol. ii. p. 56, 
&c.) has satisfactorily refuted this supposition, 
and shown that the condition of slaves and perioici 
never came into consideration with ancient politi- 
cians in determining the nature of a government, 
but that only the body politic, which comprised 
the citizens of full right, was taken notice of. 
'I’h u«, Plato says, that Sparta was an aristocracy, 
not by reason of the perioici, hut of the gerontes : 
and when he, Isocrates, and others, call it demo- 
cratic, they allude to the power of the whole 
Spartan order in making laws and in electing 
magistrates, to the equality of education, to the 
public tables, Ac., which are democratical institu- 
tions in relation to the body of Spartans, though 
they were aristocratical in respect of the perioici 
and helots (Phil. Mus. vol. ii. p. GO). This is 
very true ; but nevertheless it was their dominion 
over their subjects, which fostered originally among 
the Spartans that predilection for aristocratical in- 
stitutions in other parts of Greec% because they 
were accustomed to consider them os the support 
of order and quiet, in opposition to the' restless 
spirit of democracy. 

If we go more into the details of the institutions 
of Sparta, we find in the military aspect of the 
whole body of citizens, or rather soldiers, another 
striking result of this operative cause at the bottom 
of the whole political system. The Spartans formed, 
as it were, an army of invaders in an enemy's 
country, their city was a camp, every man a soldier, 
and very properly called (fjuppovpos from his seven- 
teenth to his sixtieth year. The peaceful life in 
tho city was subjected to more restraints. jpd hard- 
ships than the life during a real campaign, for the 
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military institutions of Sparta were not intended 
to enable her to make foreign conquests, but to 
maintain those she had already made. Sparta, 
although constantly at war, made no conquests 
after the subjection of Messenia ; all her wars 
may be called defensive wars, for their object was 
chiefly to maintain her commanding position, as the 
head of the Hellenic race. 

In an army nothing can be of higher importance 
than subordination. Hence it was the pride of 
the Spartans, as king Archidamus ( Isocrat. § 81, p. 
132, Steph.) said, “ that they excelled in Greece, 
not through the size of their city, nor through the 
number of their citizens, but because they lived 
like a well-disciplined army, and yielded a willing 
obedience to their magistrates.” We have seen 
already that these magistrates, and the ephors of 
later times in particular, were entrusted with very 
extensive power. They resembled less consuls or 
tribunes, than dictators, chosen in time of need 
and danger. 

Another striking feature in the government of 
Sparta was the excessive degree to which the inter- 
ference of the state was carried, a practice never 
realised to such an extent in any other government, 
before or after, except in the ideal states of Plato and 
other philosophers. In a constitutional monarchy, 
such as England, people know not from experience 
what state-interference is ; but even in the most 
absolute monarchies of the Continent, where people 
complain that the state meddles with everything, 
nothing short of a revolution would immediately 
follow the attempt at an introduction of anything 
only distantly similar to the state-interference of 
Sparta. The whole mode of viewing things at 
present is different, nay the reverse of what it 
was then. We maintain that the state exists for 
the sake of its individual citizens ; at Sparta, the 
citizen only existed for the Btate, — he had no inte- 
rest but the state’s, no wHl, no property, but that 
of the state. Hence the extraordinary feature in 
Sparta, that not only equality, but even community 
of property, existed to an extent which is unequalled 
in any other age or country. Modern politicians 
dread nothing more than the spreading of com- 
munism or socialism. In Sparta it was laid down as 
a fundamental principle of the constitution, that all 
citizens were entitled to the enjoyment of an equal 
portion of the common property. We know that 
such a state of things could not exist in our age 
for a single moment, and even all the vigilance and 
severity of Sparta was unable to prevent in course 
of time the accumulation of property in a few 
hands ; but that it could at all exist there to a 
certain degree for a long period, can again only be 
accounted for by the existence of the same cause 
to which we must trace all the institutions of 
Sparta. It was devised for securing to the com- 
monwealth a large number of citizens and soldiers, 
free from the toils and labours for their sustenance, 
and able to devote their whole time to warlike ex- 
ercises, in order so to keep up the ascendancy of 
Sparta over her perioici and helots ; and on the 
other hand, it was the toils and labours of the pe- 
rioici and helots which alone could supply the state 
with a stock of property available for an equal dis- 
tribution among the citizens. Where no such 
subject population existed, it would have been a 
fruitless attempt to introduce the Spartan consti- 
tution. % 

The Spartans were to he warriors and nothing 
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but warriors. Therefore not only all mechanical 
labour was thought to degrade them, and only tb 
become their slaves ; not only was husbandry, the 
pride of the noblest Romans, despised and neg- 
lected, trade and manufactures kept off like a con- 
tagious disease, all intercourse with foreign nations 
prevented, or at least impeded, by laws prohibiting 
Spartans to travel and foreigners to come to La- 
conia, and by the still more effective means of the 
iron money ; but also the nobler arts and sciences, 
which might have , adorned and sweetened the 
leisure of the camp, as the lyre soothed the grief of 
Achilles, were so effectually stifled, that Sparta is a 
blank in the history of the arts and literature of 
Greece, and has contributed nothing to the in- 
struction and enjoyment of mankind. What little 
trade and art there was in Laconia was left to the 
care of an oppressed race, the Lacedaemonian pro- 
vincials, who received little or no encouragement 
from Sparta, and never rose to any distinction. 

But the sort of state interference which is the 
most repulsive to our feelings, and the most objec- 
tionable on moral and political grounds, was that 
which was exercised in the sanctuary of that circle 
which forms the basis of every state, the family. 
It is evident that, in order to ’‘maintain their supe- 
riority, the Spartans were obliged to keep up their 
numbers ; even the most heroic valour and the best 
organisation of military discipline would fail to 
perpetuate the subjection of the Helots, if these 
should ever outnumber their lords too dispropor- 
tionably. We have seen that, to prevent this, by 
thinning their ranks, the most barbarous and ini- 
quitous policy was pursued. But even this was 
inefficient, and it was necessary to devise means 
for raising the number of citizens as well as lower- 
ing that of the slaves. Sparta seems never to have 
suffered from a dread of over population. It is 
the fate of all close corporations, which admit no 
new element from without, to decrease more and 
more in number, as, for instance, the body of the 
patricians in Rome. 

The Spartans were particularly jealous of their 
politicnl franchise, and consequently their numbers 
rapidly diminished. In her better days Sparta 
mustered from 8000 to 10,000 heavy-armed men 
(Herod, vii. 234 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 0. 12) ; but in the 
days of Aristotle this number had sunk to 1000 
(Arist Pol. ii. 6. § 1 1) ; and king Agis, when he 
attempted his reform, found only 700. (Plat. 

5.) Even as early as the time of Lycnrgus 
Sparta must have felt a decrease of citizens, for to 
him is ascribed a law which rewarded a father of 
three children with release from military service, and 
one of four children with freedom from aU duties 
to the state. (Arist. Pol. ii. 6, 13. Comp., how- 
ever, Manso,«$;xirf'i, i. 1, p. 1 28, who doubts whether 
this was a law of Lycurgus.) But the mere perton 
of a citizen was of little use to the community. In 
order to be of efficient service, he must have a 
strong healthy body, sufficient property in land and 
slaves to enable him to live as a soldier, and he 
must, moreover, be trained in the regular school of 
Spartan state education, which alone could form 
the true Spartan citizen. From these causes are 
derived the laws regulating marriage, the succes- 
sion of property and education. Every Spartan 
was bound to marry, in order to give citissns to the 
state ; and he must marry neither teo early ** 01, 
Joo late, nor an unsuitable woman. (MulhXto*** 
iv. 4. $ 3.) Tho king Archidamus, forinstance, *** 
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fined because he married a short woman (Plut. de 
Educat. 2), from whom no kings, but only kinglings 
(ficuri\urKQi), could be expected. To the matri- 
monial alliance so little sanctity was attached for 
its own sake, that it was sacrificed without scruple 
to maxims of state policy or private expediency 
(Plut. Lyo. 15; comp. Poly b. in Mai’s Nov. Coll. 
Vet. Soiiptor . iL p. 384.) ; a regular family life was 
rendered impossible by the husband's continual ab- 
sence from home, either in the gymnasia, or at the 
chase, or at the Syssitia and Leschae. Women 
were excluded from the common meals of the men. 
It was considered disreputable for the husband to 
be seen much in the company of his wife (Xen. de 
Hep. Lac. i. 5) ; his whole existence was engrossed 
by his public duties. The chief and only object of 
marriage was the procreation of a healthy offspring 
to supply the state with good citizens, lienee 
those regulations, so shocking to our feelings, which 
authorised a weak or old husband to admit a strong 
man to his matrimonial rights ; or those which 
provided a widow, who had not yet any children, 
to supply her husband’s place with a man (proba- 
bly a slave), and to produce heirs and successors to 
the deceased. (Xen. Ilc.p. Lac. i. 6 ; Mull. Dor. iii. 
10. $ 4). In Sparta it was considered an act of 
magnanimity that, when Leonidas was sent to 
Thermopylae, he left as a legacy to his wife, Gorgo, 
the maxim, “Marry nobly, and produce a noble 
offspring’’ (Plut. de Herod. Malign. 32, p. 321, 
Lac. Apophik. p. 210, fr. p. 355) ; and when Acro- 
tatus had fought bravely in the war against Pyr- 
rhus, the women followed him through the town ; 
and 9ome of the older ones shouted after him: 

“ Go, Acrotatus, enjoy yourself with Chelidonis, 
and beget valiant sons for Spurta.” (Plut. Dyrrh. 
28 .) 

We cannot blame the Spartnns so much for the 
laws which disposed of the hands of heiresses 
without in the ienst taking notice of their individual 
inclinations. The laws regarding this point were 
pretty nearly alike in most ancient Greek suites, 
ns every where the maintenance of the existing 
families and properties was considered of primary 
importance to the welfare of the state. Hence at 
Sparta the next in kin had a right and was bound 
to marry an heiress, and to continue her father'i 
family. (Mull. Dor, iii. 10. § 4.) 

But that branch of social life in which Sparta 
stood most aloof from the rest of Greece and the 
world was the education of her citizens, young and 
old ; for the education of the SjuirUm was not 
confined to his youth, but extended nearly through- 
out his whole life. The syssitia, or, as they were 
called at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may 
be regarded as an educational institution ; for at 
these meals subjects of general interest were dis- 
cussed and political questions debated, so that they 
were not a bad school in politics and laws for the 
citizens. The discussions on these occasions may 
have been a sort of compensation for the silence 
that was imposed on the popular assembly ; they 
Way to some extent have answered the purpose of 
the Roman condones, and of the public press of 
our days. And they were the more efficient for 
ouch purposes, as friends and relations generally, 
to the number of fifteen, formed companies for 
lining together at one table, into which companies 
fresh me m be rs were only admitted by unanimous 
election* These iraipleu (os they were called by 
the Dorians in Crete) formed a sort of elementary ; 
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division of the army, and a political body, bound 
together by the ties of friendship and mutual 
esteem. The youths and boys used to eat se- 
parately from the men in their own divisions. For 
a concise view of the Spartan system of education 
see Thirlwall’s Hist, of Greece , vol. i. p. 327. 

The organisation of the Spartan army, the climax 
of all their political institutions and social arrange- 
ments, which we have now reviewed, is treated of 
in the Diet, of Ant ., so that we can here dispense 
with a repetition of its details. It was more perfect 
than any other in Greece, and procured to Sparta 
an authority among Greeks and barbarians, which 
the envy and hatred of her bitterest enemies could 
not but acknowledge. As long as Sparta could 
supply her armies with a sufficient number of 
genuine Spartan citizens they were invincible ; but 
the decline of her free population necessarily drew 
after it that of her military strength, and after the 
days of Leuctra and Mantineia she never rose to 
that eminence she had proudly occupied after the 
battle of Plataeae or Aegos-potami. . • 

We now return to the more immediate subject 
of this article, and inquire how far the framing of 
the constitution of Sparta must be attributed to 
Lycurgus. This inquiry is not a useless speculation, 
but will serve to throw additional light on the cha- 
racter of that extraordinary political organisation, 
as we shall have to deter Mine whether it was a 
spontaneous result of the Dorian character and the 
peculiar circumstances of the Spartan Dorians, or 
whether it was stamped upon them by the hand of 
superior genius, without whose interference the 
course of political development would have run in 
a different direction. 

We have said already that the ancients were 
unanimous in regarding Lycurgus not only as a 
real historical person, but also as the originator of 
ill the institutions of Sparta. But their testimony 
n this respect proves too much. One need only 
read Xenophon’s little work, De. RepuUica Lace- 
iaemoniorum , in order to see the absurdity of 
ascribing every thing to the lawgiver. According 
to this view, the Spartans must have lived before 
Lycurgus without all law, custom, and government, 
which we know is not true, and cannot be true, or, 
what would be more wonderful still, Lycurgus had 
the power of sweeping away every ancient custom, 
and supplanting it by a whole system of new 
foreign regulations. To adduce a few instances of 
this erroneous view, we will mention the institution 
of the popular assembly, which is ascribed to Ly- 
curgus (Plut. Lye. <»). There cannot lie any doubt 
that an assembly of the people existed in Sparta 
from the first, as well as in all other Greek states, 
even in the heroic ages. A still more essential 
part of every Greek commonwealth was the council 
of elders, and yet this also is ascribed to Lycurgus. 
(Plut. Lyc. 5.) But it is quite ridiculous to say 
that Lycurgus abolished gold and silver money, 
and enacted that iron should be the only currency* 
The first money in Greece was coined about the 
eighth Olympiad by Pheidon, tyrant of Argos. 
(Mull. Aegmeticoy p. 57.) This was silver money. 
Gold money was first coined in Asia, The Spartan 
state at the time of Solon possessed not gold enough 
to gild the face of the statue of Apollo at Thomas, 
and sent to Croesus to buy it. (Herod, j. 69,) A 
similar mistake is made when the institution of 
the ephors is ascribed to Lycurgus. (IJerod. i. 

65 ; Xen. de Rep.' Laved, 8. § 3.) Other accounts 
« 3 1 4 
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mention the king Theopompus as the author of 
this magistracy. (Pint. Lye. 7 ; Arist. Pol. v. 9. ) 
Bnt neither of the two statements is correct. The 
office of ephors was common to several Doric states. 
They were originally officers of police* exercised a 
civil jurisdiction in minor cases (Mull. Dor. iii. 7), 
and were doubtlessly coeval with the first origin of 
the Spartan state. 

Such considerations have induced modem critics 
to examine more carefully the truth of every se- 
parate statement, in order thus to arrive at a more 
correct notion of the influence of the individual 
mind of a lawgiver on the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution. Some critics have gone quite to the 
extreme, and, placing Lycurgus in the same category 
with Theseus or Romulus, have entirely denied his 
historical existence, alleging the authority of Hel- 
lanicus, the most ancient writer on Sparta, who 
ascribes the Spartan institutions to Procles and 
Eurysthenes, without even mentioning the name of 
Lycurgus. (Strab. viii. p. 366.) Other reasons 
alleged for this view are contained in the divine 
honours paid to Lycurgus at Sparta, and the sig- 
nificant name of Eunomus, his father, nephew or j 
brother, according to different accounts. We are 
not inclined to go all the length of this argument ; 
we allow with the soberest modem historians the 
reality of Lycurgus, but in order to limit the ex- 
aggerations of the ancients, we adduce the follow- 
ing considerations, which tend to show that by far 
the greater part of the regulations which are com- i 
monly ascribed to Lycurgus arose, independently 
of him, by the spontaneous development of the 
commonwealth of Sparta. 

1. It is a general and obvious remark, that 
people have a propensity to ascribe to prominent 
individuals the sayings and doings of a great many 
less celebrated persons, and to make these indi- 
viduals the representatives of whole ages. This { 
propensity is more especially peculiar to an age of j 
primitive simplicity, ignorance, and poetry. A j 
prosaical, analysing, scientific research, dispels such ( 
delusions. We no longer imagine that Romulus j 
selected out of his motley crowd of fugitives some , 
few whom he made patricians, nor that he devised 
the division of the people into tribes and curiae, 
nor that Nurna invented religious rites wholly 
anomalous with the existing institutions ; we know 
now that the twelve tables of the decemvirs con- 
tained little, if anything, that was new, and only 
reduced to a concise, fixed form the laws which 
were formerly only partially and imperfectly written 
down. If we lived in an age similar to the early 
period of Grecian history, there can be no doubt 
that the Code Napoleon would soon be regarded in 
the same light in which the ancients regarded the 
legislation of Lycurgus. It would be considered 
to have entirely emanated from one individual 
mind, without having any connection with previous 
institutions. Such being the case, we naturally 
hesitate before we admit all that we hear about the 
legislation of Lycurgus. 

2* Our doubts will be reasonably confirmed by 
the observation, that the chief part of that reform 
which is ascribed to Lycurgus consists not in de- 
finite regulations concerning the functions of the 
^fiftous magistrates, the administration, criminal or 
civil law, in" short, the purely political organisation 
of the state ; but in the peculiar direction he is 
said to have given to the nature of private life, to 
the manners and customs, modes of thinking and 
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feeling of his countrymen. Now it is evident that 
the power of any individual lawgiver must in this 
point be very limited, since these things are only 
the outward appearance of a nation's character, 
which it would be just as easy to alter by legal 
enactments as a negro lawgiver might by the same 
means change the black colour of his countrymen 
or their woolly hair. No power on earth could 
induce the population of any town or village in 
modern Europe to adopt the manner of life of tire 
ancient Spartans, granting that this were otherwise 
possible ; and we are equally positive in asserting 
that the influence of Lycurgus on the character of 
his countrymen, however great it may have been, 
could never materially alter their peculiar mode of 
life. 

3. The difficulty of influencing a political com- 
munity in almost every concern of public and 
private life by legal enactments is still further in- 
creased, if we consider the means at the disposal of 
a lawgiver in the time of Lycurgus. We know 
well the difficulty there is in putting in force a 
single new law. What could Lycurgus have 
done without all the means of modem times, with- 
out a nicely arranged administration, without even 
the art of writing? This art, although existing at 
that time, was not used for fixing and preserving the 
laws of Lycurgus. A particular rhetra forbade the 
use of it. (Plut. Lye. 13.) The laws were trans- 
mitted by word of mouth, and existed only in the 
memory and hearts of the citizens. Is it possible 
that a great number of them could originate at 
once ? We know a few of the rhetrae ascribed to 
Lycurgus. They lay down simply the broad fun- 
damental features of the constitution. All the 
detail, it appears, was left to be regulated by the 
prevailing sentiment among the Spartans. 

4. What we have said with regard to the tend- 
ency of all the institutions of Sparta, viz. that 
their object was to keep down a large subject 
population, and that they were necessary for this 
purpose, is at the same time an argument for 
doubting the influence of Lycurgus. Sparta as- 
sumeddrom the time of the invasion of Peloponnesus 
the attitude of a conqueror. The Helots existed 
before the time of Lycurgus, and consequently also 
the contrivances of the Spartan state to keep them 
in subjection. The only thing that we can allow 
is, that before the time of Lycurgus these insti- 
tutions were in a state of development, and varying 
at various times and occasions ; and that they 
were finally settled in the reform which the whole 
state underwent through Lycurgus. We hear of 
disorders timt prevailed at Sparta, of quarrels be- 
tween the community (people) and the king (Plut. 
Lye. 2), of the tyranny of king Chorilaus (Arist. 
Pol. v. 10. § 3)« which was put an end to by the 
establishment of an aristocracy ; at the same time 
we read of an equal division of land, so opposed to 
the spirit of aristocracy. The easiest explanation 
of these traditions is that given by bishop Thirlwall 
(Hist, of Or. vol. i. p. 297), that the quarrels were 
not among the Spartans themselves, but between 
them and the Laconian provincials, many of whom 
were only recently subjected, or still independent. 
“ It seems not improbable that it was reserved for 
Lycurgus finally to settle the relative position of 
the several classes ” (p. 300). This theory appears 
the more correct, as it is evident from the 'com- 
parison of other Dorian states in Peloponnesus and 
Crete, that the peculiar character of the Dorian 
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race developed itself purely only in those countries 
Vhere, as in Crete, the Dorians were prevented 
from mixing with other races. In proportion as 
they amalgamated with the conquered the Dorian 
character disappeared, as, for instance, in Corinth, 
Argos, and Messenia. If therefore Sparta owed to 
Lycurgus the confirmation of her political ascend- 
ency over her subjects, and was thus enabled to 
preserve and develope the original Dorian cha- 
racter, it is explained how Lycurgus could be 
regarded as the originator of things which in reality 
he was only accessory in upholding. 

5. There is one consideration more to corroborate 
the view which we take of Lycurgus. We have 
just mentioned, that the institutions of Sparta were 
originally not peculiar to her alone, but were 
common to the whole Dorian race. Muller, in his 
Dorians, has proved this point beyond all doubt. 
He adduces Pindar (iii. 1. § 7), who mentions 
{Pyth. i. 61) that llieron the Syracusan wished to 
establish the new city of Aetnst* upon the genuine 
Doric principles. He founded it “with heaven- 
built freedom , according to the laws of the J/yflean 
model" i. e. after the example of the Spartan con- 
stitution ; “for the descendants of Pamphiius and 
of the Iicraclcidae , who dicell under the broir of 
Taygetus , wish always to retain Vie Doric institutions 
of Aegimtus." This passage is as decisive as can 
be to prove that the laws of Sparta were considered 
the true Doric institutions. (Comp. Hermann, 
Pol. Ant . § 20, 1.) Muller has enlarged upon 
this subject by tracing remnants of the same Doric 
institutions in other Doric states, where, as we 
have seen, they are found effaced more or less, 
through the admission of strangers to the right of 
citizenship. But in Crete these institutions were 
preserved in their full purity to such an extent, 
that the ancients unanimously made Lycurgus 
borrow part of his laws from his Cretan kinsmen. 
(Strab. x. p. 737, a.; Hoeck, Krcta , iii. p. 11.) 
There existed in that island Helots (called dipapiu- 
r ai or pvcSrai), subject provincials (umfKoot), sys- 
sitia, all nearly on the same principles as in Sparta. 
The Cretan education resembled that of Sparta in 
every feature, in short, the whole aspect of political, 
and still more that of social life, was the same in 
both countries, whence Plato called their laws 
ad*A<f>ods vdpovs. ( Plat, de Dug. iii. p. 683, a. ; comp. 
Arist. Pol. ii. 7. § l.) But, far from discovering 
in this circumstance a proof that Sparta borrowed 
her laws from Crete, we recognise in those of the 
latter country only another independent develop- 
ment of the Doric institutions (Ilcrm. Pol. Ant. § 
20, 10), without however denying that of which we 
have no positive proof, that Lycurgus in his reform 
may have had in view the similar organisation of 
the kindred tribe. (Mull. /Jontiii. 1. § 8.) For 
this purpose it can be indifferent to us whether, as 
Muller thinks, the Dorians migrated into Crete 
from the district of mount Olympus long before the 
Trojan war, so that Minos would be a Dorian, and 
his legislation founded on Doric principles (Mull. 
iii< 1. 9), or whether the Dorians only came into 
Crete sixty or eighty years after their conquest <ff 
Peloponnesus under Pollis and Althaemenes (Diod. 
iv. 60, v. 80), according to Hoeck {Kreta, ii. 
P- 15). 

To sum up our opinion in a few words, we would 
say that, although we do not deny the historical 
reality of Lycurgus, or his character as a legislator 
of Sparta, yet we consider that every thing essential 
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In the Spartan constitution is in its origin inde- 
pendent of Lycurgus. His merit consists partly in 
^fixing the institutions he found, or in re-establish- 
ing oMer regulations, which began to give way, 
partly in restoring peace by his personal influence, 
and aiding in establishing or restoring that equal 
division of property, and that subjection of the 
conquered under the conquerors, which were es- 
sential for preserving the Doric character in its 
purity. 

The an<Hent literature on Lycurgus is chiefly 
contained in Plutarch's Lycurgus and Instituia La- 
conica ; Xenophon, de jReptiblica Dicedaemonwr . 
(excellent edition by Fr. Haase, 1833) ; Aristotle's 
Politics , ii. 6. Comprehensive collections of all the 
materials are those of Nic. Cragins ( de Rcpubl. 
Lacedaem. Gcnev. 1593), and T. Meursius {Mi s- 
cellanea Laeoniea , Amst. 1661, and De Regno 
Laconico , Ultraj. 1687 ; also in Gronov. Thesaur). 
Of more recent date are Arnold’s 2nd appen- 
dix to his Thucydides, on the Spartan Consti- 
tution ; a review of this by G. C. LeWis, in the 
Philological Museum, vol. ii. ; Manso's Sparta , 
1800 ; Miiller’s Dorians ; Wachsmuth, Delicti. 
Altcrth. § 55 ; Hermann's Political Antiq ., where, 
§ 23, the whole literature is given at full length ; 
and Grote's History of Greece, vol. ii. c. 6. [W. I.] 

LYCURGUS ( AvKoupyos ). 1. An Athenian, 

son of Aristolaides, was the leader of the high oli- 
garchical party, or the party of the plain, while 
those of the coast and the highlands were headed 
respectively by Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, and 
Peisistratus. The government having been usurped 
by Peisistratus, in b. c. 560, Megacles and Lycur- 
gus coalesced and drove him out in B. c. 554. But 
they then renewed their dissensions with one 
another, and the consequence was the restoration 
of Peisistratus, in n. c. 548, by marriage with the 
daughter of Megacles. He treated the lady, how- 
ever, as only nominally his wife, and the Alcmaeo- 
nidac, indignant at the insult, again made common 
cause with Lycurgus, and expelled Peisistratus for 
the second time, in ». o. 547. (Her. i. 59, &c.) 

2. A Lacedaemonian, who, though not of the 
royal blood, was chosen king, in n. e. 220, together 
with Agesipolis III., after the death of Cleomenes; 
in the words of Polybius, “ by giving a talent to 
each of the Kphori, he became a descendant of 
Heracles and king of Sparta." It was not long 
before ho deposed his colleague and made himself 
sole sovereign, though under the control of the,. 
Ephori. Placed on the throne by the party favour- 
able to Aetolia, he readily listened to the instiga- 
tions of Machatns, the Aetolian envoy, to make 
war on Philip V. of Macedon, and the Achaeans. 
Having invaded Argolis and taken several towns, 
he laid siege to the fortress named Athenaeum, in 
the district of Belhina, claimed by the Megulopo- 
litans as their territory, and took it in consequence 
of the dilatory conduct of Aratus, to whom it 
looked for succour, b. c. 219. In the same year 
he barely escaped with his life from the conspiracy 
of Chkilon, and fled for refuge to Pellene on the 
western frontier of Laconia. In b. c. 218 he made 
an incursion into Messenia, simultaneously with 
the invasion of Thessaly by Dorimachus, the Aeto- 
lian, in the hope of drawing Philip away from the 
siege of Palus in Cephallenia ; but PhUip, while 
he himself invaded Aetolia, desired Eperatus, the 
Achaean genera], to go to the relief of the Messe- 
nians. Lycurgus effected little in Messenia, and 
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was equally unsuccessful in the same year, in an full of anecdotes and characteristic features of 
attempt which he made on the citadel of Tegea, Lycurgus, from which we must infer that he waS 
and also in his endeavour to intercept and defeat one of the noblest specimens of old Attic virtue, 
Philip in the passes of the Menelaion, on his return and a worthy contemporary of Demosthenes. He 
from his invasion of Laconia. Not long after, he often appeared as a successful accuser in the Athe- 
was falsely accused to the Ephori of revolutionary nian courts, but he himself was as often accused 
designs, and was obliged to dee to Aetolia for by others, though he always, and even in the last 
safety. In the following year, however (b. c. 217), days of his life, succeeded in silencing his enemies, 
the Ephori discovered the groundlessness of the Thus we know that he was attacked by Philinus 
charge and recalled him ; and soon after he made ( Harpocrat. s. v. deu>pircd) y Deinarch ns (Dionys. 
an inroad into Messenia, in which he was to have Dinarch. 10), Aristegeiton, Menesaechmus, and 


been joined by Pyrrhias, the Aetolian general, but 
the latter was repulsed in his attempt to pass the 
frontier, and Lycurgus returned to Sparta without 
having effected any thing. He died about B. c. 
210, and Machanidas then made himself tyrant. 
(Pol. iv. 2, 35—37, 60, 81, v. 5, 17, 21—23, 29, 
91, 92 ; Paus. iv. 29 ; Liv. xxxiv. 26.) Lycurgus 
left a son named Pelops, who was put to death by 
Nabis, b. c. 205. (Diod. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. p. 
570 ; Vales, and Wess. ad loc.) [E. E.] 

LYCURGUS ( AvKovpyos ), an Attic orator, was 
born at Athens about b. c. 396, and was the son 
of Lycophron, who belonged to the noble family of 
the Eteobutadae. (Plut. Vit. X. Qrat. p. 841 ; 
Suidas, s. v>. AvKovpyos ; Phot. Bill. Cod. 268, 
p. 496, &c.) In his early life he devoted himself 
to the study of philosophy in the school of Plato, 
but afterwards became one of the disciples of Iso- 
crates, and entered upon public life at a compara- 
tively early age. He was appointed three successive 
times to the office of Tapia s rijs koivt\s irpoaodov , 
t. e. manager of the public revenue, and held his 
office each time for five years, beginning with b. c. 
337. The conscientiousness with which he dis- 
charged the duties of this office enabled him to 
raise the public revenue to the sum of 1200 talents. 
This, as well as the unwearied activity with which 
he laboured both for increasing the security and 
splendour of the'city of Athens, gained for him the 
universal confidence of the people to such a degree, 
that when Alexander the Great demanded, among 
the other opponents of the Macedonian interest, 
the surrender of Lycurgus also, who had, in con- 
junction with Demosthenes, exerted himself against 
the intrigues of Macedonia even as early as the 
reign of Philip, the people of Athens clung to him, 
and boldly refused to deliver him up. (Plut. Phot. 
U. cc.) He was further entrusted with the super- 
intendence (^vAcwoJ) of the city and the keeping 
of public discipline ; and the severity with which 
he watched over the conduct of the citizens be- 
came almost proverbial. (Cic. ad Ait. i. 13 ; 
Plut. Flamin. 12 ; Amm. Marc, xxii. 9, xxx. 8.) 
He had a noble taste for every thing that was 
beautiful and grand, as he showed by the buildings 
he erected or completed, both for the use of the 
citizens and the ornament of the city. His inte- 
grity was so great, that even private persons de- 
posited with him large sums of money, which they 
wished to be kept in safety. He was also the au- 
thor of several legislative enactments, of which he 
enforced the strictest observance. One of his laws 
forbade women to ride in chariots at the celebration 
of the mysteries ; and when his own wife trans- 
gressed this law, she was fined (Aelian, V. II. xiii. 
24) ; another ordained that bronze statues should 
be erected to Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
that copies of their tragedies shonld be made and 
preserved.-in the public archives. The Lives of the 
Ten Orators ascribed to Plutarch (p. 842, &c.) are 


others. He died while holding the office of tm- 
crTarfo of the theatre of Dionysus, in b. c. 323. A 
fragment of an inscription, containing the account 
which he rendered to the state of his administration 
of the finances, is still extant. At his death he left 
behind three sons, by his wife Callisto, who were 
severely persecuted by Menesaechmus and Thra- 
sycles, but were defended by Hyperides and De- 
mocles. (Pint. /. c. p. 842, &c.) Among the 
honours which wefe conferred upon him, we may 
mention, that the archon Anaxicrates ordered a 
bronze statue to be erected to him in the Cerar 
meicus, and that he and his eldest son should be 
entertained in the prytaneium at the public ex- 
pense. 

The ancients mention fifteen orations of Ly- 
curgus as extant in their days (Plut. l.c. p. 843 ; 
Phot. 1. c. p. 496, b), but we know the titles of at 
least twenty. (Westermann, Gesch. d. Griech. 
Berr.dt ., Ueiiage vi. p. 296.) With the exception, 
however, of one entire oration against Leocrates, 
and some fragments of others, all the rest are lost, 
so that our knowledge of his skill and style as an 
orator is very incomplete. Dionysius and other 
ancient critics draw particular attention to the 
ethical tendency of his orations, but they censure 
the harshness of his metaphors, the inaccuracy in 
the arrangement of his subject, and his frequent 
digressions. His style is noble and grand, but 
neither elegant nor pleasing. (Dionys. Vet. Script, 
cens. v. 3 ; Hermogen. Dc Form. (Jrat. ii. p. 500 ; 
Dion Chrysost. Or. xviii. p. 256, ed. Mor.) His 
works seem to have been commented upon by Di- 
dymus of Alexandria. (Harpocrat. s. vv.*4\avo$ t 
lrpoKuvla, (rrptoT^p . ) Theon ( Progymn. pp. 7 1 , 7 7 ) 
mentions two declamations, 'EAfVTjf iyuti/MOV and 
EvpvSarov \poyos, as the works of Lycurgus ; but 
this Lycurgus, if the name be correct, must be a 
different personage from the Attic orator. The 
oration against Leocrates, which was delivered in 
b. c. 330 (Aeschin. adv. Ctesiph. § 93), is printed 
in the various collections of the Attic orators by 
Aldus, Stephens, Gruter, Reiske, Dukas, Bekker, 
Baiter, and Sauppe. Among the separate editions, 
the following deserve to be mentioned — that of J. 
Taylor (Cambridge, 1743, 8vo., where it is printed 
together with Demosthenes* speech against Mei- 
dias),C. F. Heinrich (Bonn, 1821, 8vo.), G. Pinzger 
(Leipzig, 1824, 8vo., with a learned introduction, 
notes, and a German translation), A. G. Becker 
(Magdeburg, 1821, 8vo.) The best editions are 
those of Baiter and Sauppe (Turici, 1834, 8 to.), 
and E. Maetzner (Berlin, 1836, 8vo.). Compare 
G. A. Blume, NarraUo de Lycurgo Orator Pots- 
dam, 1 834, 4to. ; A. F. Nissen, De Lycettgi Ora* 
toris Vita et Rebus Gertie Dissertating Kiel, 1833, 
8vo. [L.S.] ' 

LYCUS (Adxos). 1. One of the sons of Aegyp- 
tus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) 

2. A son of Poseidon and Celaeno, who was 
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transferred by his father to the islands of the 
Blessed. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1.) 

3. A son of Hyrieus, and husband of Dirce, 
one of the mythical kings of Thebes. (Apollod. 
iii. 5. $ 5 ; Hygin. Fab. 8.) 

4. A tyrant of Thebes, is likewise called by 
some a son of Poseidon, though Euripides (Here. 
Fur. 31) calls him a son of Lycus (No. 2), but 
makes him come to Thebes from Euboea. In the 
absence of Heracles, Lycus had attempted to destroy 
Megara and her children by Heracles, and killed 
Creon, king of Thebes, but on the return of Hera- 
cles he was killed by him. (Hygin. Fab. 32 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lycopk. 38. ) 

5. One of the Telchines, who is said to have 
gone to Lycia, and there to have built the temple 
of the Lycian Apollo on the river Xanthus. (Died, 
v. 56.) 

6. A son of Pandion, and brother of Aegeus, 

Nisus, and Pallas. He was expelled by Aegeus, 
and took refuge in the country of the Termili, 
with Sarpedon. That country was afterwards 
called, after him, Lycia (Herod, i. 173, vii. 92). 
He was honoured at Athens as a hero, and the 
Lyceum derived its name from him. (Paus. i. 19. 
§ 4 ; Aristoph. Vesp. 408.) He is said to have 
raised the mysteries of the great goddesses to 
greater celebrity, and to have introduced them from 
Attica to Andania in Mcssenia (Paus. iv. 1. § 4, 
&c.). He is sometimes also described as an ancient 
prophet (Paus. iv. 20. § 2, x. 12, in fin.), and the 
family of the Lycomedae, at Athens, traced their 
name and origin to him. This family was inti- 
mately connected with the Attic mysteries, and 
possessed chapels in the deraus of Phylae and at 
Andania. (Paus. i. 22. § 7, iv. 1, 4, &c. ; Plut. 
The, mist. 1.) »- 

7. A Thracian who was slain by Cycnus in 
single combat. (Paus. i. 27. § 7.) 

• 8. A king of Lycia, who is said to have intended 
to sacrifice to Ares, Diomedes, who on his return 
from Troy was tlirown upon the Lycian coast. 
But Diomedes was saved by the king's daughter 
Caliirhoe. (Plut. Para! I. Graec. et Horn. 23.) 

9. A son of Doscylus, and king of the Murian- 
dynians, was connected with Heracles and the Argo- 
nauts by ties of hospitality. (Apollod. i. 9. § 23, 
ii. 5. § 9 ; Apollon, llhod. ii. 1 39.) 

There are two other mythical personages of the 
name of Lycus. (Ov. Met. xii. 232 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lycopk. 132.) [L. S.] 

LYCUS (Arfxos). 1. Of Pharae, in Aclmia, 
lieutenant-general of the Achaeans, for Aratus, in 
B.c. 217, defeated Eijrii>ii>a% the Aetolian, who 
was acting as general of the Eleans. In the some 
year, Euripidas having marched with his Aetolians 
Against Tritaea in Achaia, Lycus invaded Elis, and 
by a well-planned ambuscade slew 200 Eleans, 
and carried off 80 prisoners and much spoil. (Polyb. 
v. 04, 95.) 

2. A commander of the Rhodians, who, when 
the Caunians had revolted from Rhodes, in b. c. 
167, reduced them again to submission. (Polyb. 
**x. 5 ; Liv. xlv. 25.) [E. E.] 

LYCUS (A twos), of Rhegium, sumamed Bov- 
the father, real or adoptive, of the poet 
Lycophron, was an historical writer in the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who, for some unknown 
reason, aimed at his life. He wrote a history of 
Libya, and of Sicily, and a work on Alexander the 
Ureat. Ho is quoted by several ancient writers, 
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some of whom ascribe to him also works upon 
Thebes and upon Nestor, which seem clearly to 
have been of a mythological character. (Suid. a. v. ; 
Stepb*$pyz. a. v. ’A§o6topov, 2tcl8pos ; Schol. ad 
A ristoph. Pac. 924; Antig. Caryst. 46, 148, 154, 
170, 188; Tzetzes, Vii. Lycophr. ; Schol. ad Ly- 
coph. 615, 1206; Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 326; 
Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. Ill, ed. We6termann ; 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. iii. p. 484.) [P. S.] 

LYCUS (Aiforos), the name of two physicians 
who have generally been confounded together. 

1. A native of Naples, who is quoted by Ero- 
tianus (Gloss. Hippocr. pp. 66, 214), and who must 
therefore have lived in or before the former half of 
the first century after Christ. He appears to have 
commented on the whole or part of the Hippocratic 
Collection, as the second book of his commentary 
on the treatise “ De Locis in Homine,” is quoted 
by Erotianus, but none of his writings are still ex- 
tant. He is also quoted by Pliny (xx. 83). 

2. A native of Macedonia, who was a pupil of 
Quintus, in the former half of the secohu century 
after Christ (Galen, Comment, in Hippocr. “ Do 
Nat. Horn .” ii. 6, vol. xv. p. 136; De Muscul. 
Dissect, vol. xviii. pt. ii. p. 1000 ; De Libr.Propr * 
c. 2, vol. xix. p. 22), and who may perhaps be the 
person said by Galen (De Meth. Med. ii. 7, vol. x. 
p. 143 ; Comment, in Hipj>ocr. “De Humor." i. 7. 
vol. xvi. p. 82) to have belonged to the sect of the 
Empirici. Galen speaks of him as a contemporary, 
but says he was never personally acquainted with 
him. (De Anat. Admin, iv. 10. vol. ii. p. 471.) 
He wrote some anatomical works, which are several 
times quoted and alluded to by Galen, who says 
they enjoyed some reputation, but had many errors 
in them. (De Nalnr. Facult. i. 17 ; De Anat. 
Admin, i. 3, iv. 6, 10, vol. ii. pp. 70, 227, 449, 
470 ; De Hsu Part. v. 5, voL iii. p. 366 ; Comment, 
in Hipftoer. “ Kpid. VI." ii. 36, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 
966 ; De Muscul. Dissect, vol. xviii. pt. ii. pp. 926, 
933.) He also composed a commentary on some 
of the treatises of the Hippocratic Collection, viz., 
the Aphorisms (Galen, Comment, in Hippocr. 

“ Aphor." iii. praef. vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 562), De 
Morbis Popularibus (id. Comment., in Hippocr. 
“Kpid. III." i. 4, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 502), and 
De Humoribns (id. Comment, in Hippocr. “ De 
Humor." i. 24, vol. xvi. p. 197), but is accused by 
Galen of misunderstanding and misrepresenting 
the sense of Hippocrates. (De Ord. Libr. suor.vo 1. 
xix. pp. 57, 58.) Galen wrote a short treatise in 
defence of one of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates (i. 

1 4, vol. iii. p. 7 1 0), directed against Lycus, which 
is still extant (vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 196, &c.), and in 
which he seems to treat his adversary with un- 
justifiable harshness and severity. (See Littre, 
Oeuv>res d'Hijp/ocr. vol. i. pp. 96, 106, 107.) Ho 
is quoted also by Paulus Aegineta (v. 3, 12, pp. 
536, 540), Oribasius (Synops. iii. p. 57, ColL Med* 
ix. *25, p. 378), and in Dietz's Scholia in Hippocr* 
et Galen, vol. ii. pp. 344, 356. [W. A. G.] 

LYDIADES (AvSiddris. There is, however* 
considerable doubt whether this or Avatddijs is the 
more correct form of the name. (See Sch weigh, ad 
Polyfi. ii. 44). 1. A citizen of Megalopolis, who, 

though of an obscure family, raised himself while 
yet a young man to the sovereignty of his native 
city. We know nothing of the steps by which he 
rose to power, but he is represented to us as a man 
of an ambitious but generous character, who was 
misled by false rhetorical arguments to believe a 
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monarchical government to be the best for his 
fellow-citizens. (Plut. A rat. 30 ; Paus. viii. 27. 
§ 12.) So far as we are able to judge, his elevation 
appears to have taken place about the ti$p that 
Antigonus Gonatas made himself master of Corinth, 
B.C. 244. (Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 372.) 
We find him mentioned by Pausanias as one of 
the commanders of the forces of Megalopolis at 
the battle of Mantincia against Agis IV., king of 
Sparta (Paus. viii. 10. §§ 6, 10) ; but the date of 
that battle is unknown. From his being associated 
on that occasion with another general, Leocydes, 
we may perhaps infer that he had not then esta- 
blished himself in the absolute power. If the date 
above assigned to the commencement of his reign 
be correct, he had held the sovereign power about 
ten years, when the progress of the Achaean league 
and the fame attained by Aratus as its leader, led 
him to form projects more worthy of his ambition 
and after the fall of Aristippus, tyrant of Argos, 
instead of waiting till he should be attacked in his 
turn, he determined voluntarily to abdicate the 
sovereignty, and permit Megalopolis to join the 
Achaean league as a free suite. This generous 
resolution was rewarded by the Achaeans by tin 
election of Lydiades to be strategus or commander- 
in-chief of the confederacy the following year, 
B. c. 233. (Concerning the date see Droysen, vol. 
ii. p. 438.) His desire of fame, and wish to dis- 
tinguish the year of his command by some brilliant 
exploit, led him to project an expedition against 
Sparta, which was, however, opposed by Aratus, 
who is said to have already begun to be jealous of 
his favour and reputation. Lydiades, indeed, threat- 
ened to prove a formidable rival ; he quickly rose 
to such consideration in the league as to be deemed 
second only to Aratus himself and notwithstanding 
the opposition of the latter, was elected strategus 
a second and third time, holding that important 
office alternately with Aratus. The most bitter 
enmity had by this time arisen between the two ; 
each strove to undermine the other in the popular 
estimation ; but though Lydiades was unable to 
shake the long-established credit of Aratus, he 
himself maintained his ground, notwithstanding the 
insidious attacks of his rival, and the suspicion that 
naturally attached to one who had formerly borne 
the name of tyrant. In n. v. 227 the conduct of 
Aratus, in avoiding a battle with Cleomenes at 
Pallantium, gave Lydiades fresh cause to renew 
his attacks, but they were again unsuccessful, and 
he was unable to prevent the appointment of 
Aratus for the twelfth time to the office of strategus, 
a. c. 226. His enmity did not, however, prevent 
him from taking the field under the command of 
his rival : the two armies under Aratus and Cleo- 
menes met at a short distance from Megalopolis, and 
though Aratus would not consent to bring on a 
general engagement, Lydiades, with the cavalry 
under his command, charged the right wing of the 
enemy and put them to the rout, but being led by 
his eagerness to pursue them too far, got entangled 
in some enclosures, where his troops suffered 
Upverely, and he himself fell, after a gallant re- 
sistance. His body was left on the field, but 
Cleonienes had the generosity to honour a fallen 
foe, and sent it back to Megalopolis, adorned with 
the insignia of royal dignity. Except Cleomenes 
himself, . the later history of Greece presents few 
brighter tames than that of Lydiades. (Polyb. 
ii. 44, 61 ;»Plut. Aral. 30, 35, 37, Cleom, 6, do 
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Ser. Hum. vind. 6, p. 552 ; Paus. viii. 27. $ 12— 
15.) 1 

2. A native of Megalopolis, one of the three 
ambassadors sent by the Achaeans to Home in b. c* 
1 79, in pursuance of the views of Lycortas. (Polyb. 
xxvi. 1.) It was on this occasion that Callicrates, 
who was head of the embassy, betrayed the in-> 
terests of his country to the Homans. [Calli- 
crates.] [E. H. B.] 

LYDIJS (At/Sos), a son of Atys and Callithea, 
and brother of Tyrrhenus or Torybus, is said to 
have been the mythical ancestor of the Lydians- 
(Herod, i. 7, 94 ; Dionys. Hal. i. 27, &c. ; Strain 
v. p. 219.) [L. S.] 

LYDIJS, JOANNES. [Joannes, No. 79.J 
LY'UDAMIS (AdySajuis.) 1. The leader of 
the Cimmerians in their invasion of Lydia. They 
took Sardis, and were marching towards Ephesus, 
to plunder the temple of Artemis, when they suf- 
fered a defeat, which was ascribed to the inter- 
vention of Artemis, and wore obliged to retire to 
Cilicia, where Lygdamis and all his army perished. 
Herodotus no doubt alludes to the same invasion of 
the Cimmerians, when he relates that in the reign 
of Ardys (b. c. 680 — 631), king of Lydia, the 
Cimmerians, expelled from their own settlements 
by the Nomad Scythians, invaded Asia, and took 
Sardis, with the exception of the citadel. (Strab. 
i. p. 61, xiii. p.627 ; Plut. Alar. 11 ; Callimach. 
Hymn, in Uittn. 252, &c.; Ilesych. s. v. A vydapis j 
Herod, i. 15.) 

2. Of Naxos, was a distinguished leader of the 
popular party of the island in their struggle with 
the oligarchy. lie conquered the latter, and ob- 
tained thereby the chief power in the state. With 
the means thus at his disposal, he assisted Peisis- 
tratus in his third return to Athens ; but during 
his absence his enemies seem to have got the upper 
hand again ; for Peisistratus afterwards subdued 
the island, and made Lygilaiuis tyrant of it, abouk 
n.c. 540. He also committed to the care of Lyg- 
damis those Athenians whom he had taken as 
hostages, lygdamis is mentioned again in B. c. 
532 as assisting Polycrates in obtaining the tyranny 
of Samos. He was one of the tyrants whom the 
Lacedaemonians put down, perhaps in their ex- 
pedition against Polycrates, b. c. 525. (Aristot. 
Pot. v. 5 ; A then. viii. p. 348 ; Ilerod. i. 61, 64 ; 
Polyaen. i. 23. $ 2 ; Plut. Apophth. Lac. 64.) 

3. The father of Artemisia, queen of Halicar- 
nassus, the contemporary of Xerxes. (Ilerod. vii. 
99 ; Paus. iii. 11. § 3.) [Artemisia, No. l.J 

4. Tyrant of Halicarnassus, the son of Pisindolis, 
and the grandson of Artemisia. The historian 
Herodotus is said to have taken an active part in 
delivering his native city from the tyranny of this 
Lygdamis. [Herodotus, p. 431, b.] 

5. A Syracusan who conquered in the Pancra- 
tium in the Olympic games in the 33rd Olympiad* 

A monument was .erected to him near the Lau- 
tumiae in Syracuse. He is said to have been equal 
in size to the Theban Heracles, and to have raea- 

ured with his feet the Olympic stadium, which, 
like Heracles, he found to be only 600, feet in 
length, whereas, measured by the foot of a man of 
the ordinary size, it was 6 25 feet. (Paus, v. 0. 

$ 8 ; African, ap. Euscb. 'EM. 'OA. p. 40 j Scoliger, 

T errop. away. p. 315 ; Krause, Olympic , p. 321.) 
LYGDAMUS. [Tibullus.] 

LYGODESMA (A vyoZiapd)^ a surname pf 
Artemis whose statue had been found by the bro-. 
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there Astrabacus and Alopecus under a bush of 
willows (Adyoy), by which it was surrounded in 
such a manner that it stood upright. (Paus. iii. 
16. § 7.) [L. S.] 

LYLLUS. [Myllus.] 

LYNCEUS (Airyaeiis). 1. A son of Aegyptus 
and Argyphia, and husband of the Danaid Hy- 
permnestra, by whom he became the father of Abas. 
IJe was king of Argos, whence that city is called 
Avyidfiov “Apyos (Apollon. Rhod. i. 12.5). His 
story is, that when the Hanoi des, by the desire of 
their father, killed their husbands in one night, 
Hypermnestra alone spared the life of her hus- 
band Lynceus. Danaus thereupon kept his dis- 
obedient daughter in strict confinement, but was 
afterwards prevailed upon to give her to Lynceus, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos (Apollod. 
ii. 1. $ .5, 2. § 1 ; Paus. ii. 16. § 1 ; Ov. J fervid. 
1 4). The cause of Hypermnestra sparing Lynceus 
is not the same in all accounts (Schol. ad Pind. 
Ncm. x. 10, ad Eurip. ffecub. 869, ad Pind. Pyth. 
ix. 200). It is also said that she assisted her hus- 
band in his escape from the vengeance of Danaus, 
that he fled to Lyrceia ( Lynceia), and from thence 
gave a sign with a torch that he had safely arrived 
there; Hypermnestra returned the sign from the 
citadel of Argos, and in commemoration of this 
event the Argives celebrated every year a festival 
with torches (Paus. ii. 25. § 4 ; comp. ii. 19. § 6, 
21. § 1, 20. § 5). When Lynceus received the 
news of the death of Danaus from his son Abas, 
Lynceus gave to Abas the shield of Danaus, which 
had been dedicated in the temple of llera, and in- 
stituted games in honour of Hera, in which the 
victor received a shield as his prize ( Ilygin. Fab. 
273). According to some, Lynceus slew Danaus 
and all the sisters of Hypermnestra, in revenge for 
his brothers (Schol. ad Eurip. flee id). 869 ; Serv. 
ad Jen. x. 497). Lynceus and his wife were re- 
vered at Argos as heroes, and had a common sanc- 
tuary, and their tomb was shown there not far 
from the altar of Zeus Phyxius (Ilygin. Fab. 168; 
Paus. ii. 21. § 2). Their statues stood in the 
temple at Delphi, as a present from the Argives. 
(Paus. x. 10. § 2.) 

2. A son of Aphareus and Arenc, and brother of 
Idas, was one of the Argonauts and famous for his 
keen sight, whence the proverb d^vrepov /3\4irtiv 
row Avy news (Apollod. i. 8. § 2, 4. § 1 7, iii. 1 0. § 
3). He is also mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters, and was slain by Pollux (i. 8. § 2, iii. 1 1. 

§ 2 ; comp. Pind. Nem. x. 21, 115, &c. ; Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 151, &c., iv. 1466, &c. ; Aristoph. Plut. 
21 °). 

There are two other mythical personages of this 
name. ( Hygin. Fab. 173; Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) [L.S.] 

LYNCEUS (Airy«fus), of Samos, the disciple 
of Theophrastus, and the brother of the historian 
Duris, was a contemporary of Menandef, and his 
rival in comic poetry. He survived Menander, 
upon whom he wrote a book. He seems to have 
been more distinguished as a grammarian and his- 
torian than as a comic poet ; for, while only one of 
his comedies is mentioned (the Ktvravpos), wo 
have the titles of the following works of his : — 
Aiyinmand, ’Arrojavij/tovsd/aaTa, *Airo(p64ypaTa, 
EirurroAal Stivtrrjntcal, rix v1 \ i^vrvrtKif. (Suid. 
s - v. ; Athen. viii. p. 337, d., et passim ; Plut. De- 
tnetr. 27 ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 134, ed. 
Westermann ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace. 
p.458 Clinton, Fas/. Hell. vol.iii.p. 498.) [P. S.J | 
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LYNCEUS, a contemporary of Properties, whdT 
complains that Lynceus had won the affections of 
his mistress. (Propert. iii. 30.) Lynceus was a 
poet, said appears to have written a tragedy on the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes (Ibid. vv. 

39 42.) 

LYNCUS (Ad-y /cos), a king of Scythia, or, 
according to others, of Sicily, wanted t6 murder 
Triptolemus, who came to him with the gifts of 
Ceres, in order to secure the merit to himself, but 
he was metamorphosed by the goddess into a lynx 
(Ov. Met. v. 6,50, &c. ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 327). 
Another person of the same name occurs in Quin- 
tus Smyrnaeus (xi. 90). [L. S.] 

LYllCUS (Avpuos), the name of two mythical 
personages. (Paus. ii. 25. § 4 j Parthen. Erot. 
i.) [ L . S.] 

LYSANDER (AurrarSpos), of Sparta, was the 
son of Aristocleitus or Aristocritus, and, according 
to Plutarch, of an H eracleid family. Aelian and 
Athenaeus tell us that he rose to the privileges of 
citizenship from the condition of a slave (fidOuv), 
and Muller thinks that he was of a servile origin, 
as well as Callicratidas and Gvlippus ; while Thirl- 
wall supposes them to have been the offspring of 
marriages contracted by freemen with women of 
inferior condition, .and to have been originally in 
legal estimation on a levci with the poQwves, or 
favoured helot children, who were educated in their 
master’s family together with his sons. (Plut. Lys. 
2 ; Paus. vi. 3 ; Ael. V. II. xii. 43 ; Athen. vi. 
p. 271, f; Muller, Dor. iii. 3. § 5 ; ThirlwalPs 
Greece , vol. iv. p. 374 ; Mitford's Greece , ch. xx. 
sect. 2, note 4.) 

In b. c. 407, Lysander was sent out to succeed 
Cratesippidas in the command of the fleet, the 
Spartans, as it would appear, having been induced 
to appoint him, partly because his ability marked 
him as fit to cope with Alcibiades, partly that they 
might have the advantage of his peculiar talents of 
supple diplomacy at the court of Cyrus the Younger. 
(Comp. Cic. De Off. i. 30, De Senect. 17.) Having 
increased his fleet to seventy ships by reinforce- 
ments gathered at Rhodes, Cos, and Miletus, he 
sailed to Ephesus ; and, when Cyrus arrived at 
Sardis, he proceeded thither, and so won upon the 
prince as to obtain from him an increase in the pay 
of the sailors ; nor could Tissaphernes, acting 
doubtless under the instructions of Alcibiades, 
succeed in his efforts to induce Cyrus even to re- 
ceive an Athenian embassy. Lysander fixed his 
head-quarters at Ephesus, of the later prosperity 
and magnificence of which he is said by Plutarch 
to have laid th© foundation, by the numbers he 
attracted thither as to a focus of trade. After his 
victory at Notium over Antiochus [see Vol. I. 
pp. 100, b, 193, b], he proceeded to organise a 
number of oligarchical clubs and factions in the 
several states, by'ineans of the men who seemed 
fittest for the purpose in each ; and the jealousy 
with which he regarded Callicratidas, his suc- 
cessor in b. c. 406, and the attempts he made to 
thwart and hamper him, may justify the suspici 
that his object, in the establishment of these 
ciations, was rather the extension of his own per* 
sonal influence than the advancement of his coun« 
try’s canse. His power and reputation among the 
Spartan allies in Asia were certainly great, for, in 
a congress at Ephesus, they determined to send 
ambassadors to Lacedaemon requesting that Ly- 
sander might be appointed to the command of the 
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fleet, ai* Application which was supported also by 
Cyrus. The Lacedaemonian law, however, did 
not allow the office of admiral to be held twice by 
the same person ; and, accordingly, in older to 
comply with the wish of the allies, without con- 
travening the established custom, Aracus was sent 
out, in b. C. 405, as the nominal commander-in- 
chief, while Lysander, virtually invested with the 
supreme direction of affairs, had the title of vice- 
admiral. Having arrived at Ephesus with 35 ships, 
he assembled from different quarters all the avail- 
able navy of Lacedaemon, and proceeded to build 
fresh gallies besides. For this purpose, as well as 
for the pay of the men, he was again furnished 
with money by Cyrus, who, being soon after sum- 
moned to court by his father Dareius, even in- 
trusted Lysander with authority over his province, 
and assigned to him the tribute from its several 
cities. Thus amply provided with the means of 
prosecuting the war, Lysander commenced offensive 
operations. Sailing to Miletus, where he had ex- 
cited the oligarchical faction to attack their oppo- 
nents in defiance of a truce between them, he pre- 
tended to act as mediator, and. by his treacherous 
professions, induced the majority of the popular 
party to abandon their intention of fleeing from 
the city. Having thus placed themselves in the 
power of their enemies, they were massacred, and 
Lysander's faction held undisputed ascendancy in 
Miletus. Thence he proceeded to Cedreae, on the 
Ceramic gulf, which he took by storm, and sold the 
inhabitants for slaves. He then directed his course 
to the Saronic gulf, over-ran Aegina and Salamis, 
and even made a descent on the coast of Attica, 
where he was visited bv Agis, then in command 
at Deceleia, and had an opportunity of exhibiting 
to the Spartan army an appearance of supremacy 
by sea. But, when he heard that the Athenian 
fleet from Samos was in chace of him, he sailed 
away to the Hellespont. Here he took Lampsacus 
by storm, and soon after the Athenian navy, of 
180 ships, arrived, and stationed itself opposite 
Lampsattas at Aegos-potami. Within a few days 
from this time the unaccountable rashness and 
negligence of the Athenian commanders, with the 
single exception of Conon, enabled Lysander to 
capture all their fleet, saving eight ships, which 
escaped with Conon to Cyprus, and the Farabis, 
which conveyed to Athens the tidings of the 
virtual conclusion of the war and the utter 
ruin of her fortunes. Lysander then sailed suc- 
cessively to Byzantium and Chalcedon, both 
of which opened their gates to him. The 
Athenian garrisons he permitted to depart, on 
condition of their going to Athens ; and the 
same course he adopted with all the Athenians 
whom he found elsewhere ; his object being to in- 
crease the number of mouths in the city, and so to 
shorten tne siege. Sailing from the Hellespont 
with 200 ships, he proceeded to the south, estab- 
lishing in the several states on his way oligarchical 
governments, composed of bis own partisans — 
members of the political clubs he had already 
liken so much care to form— and thus everywhere, 
except for a time at Samos, the friends of Athens 
and democracy were overborne. He settled also 
in their ancient homes a remnant of the Aeginetans, 
Scionaeans, and Melians who had been driven out 
by the Athenians (comp. Thue. ii. 27, v. 32, 1 16), 
and he then sailed to the mouth of the Peimeetu, and 
blockaded it with 160 gallies. He had previously 
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sent notice of his approach to Agis and to the 
Spartan government, and the land-forces of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy had entered Athens 
under Pnusanias, and encamped in the Academy 
(comp. Schneider, adXen. Hell. ii. 2. $ 8). In the 
spring of 404 Athens capitulated, and Lysander, 
sailing into the Peiraeeus, began to destroy the long 
walls and the fortifications of the harbour to the 
sound of joyful music, and (according to Plutarch) 
on the 1 6 th of Munychion, the very day of the 
Greek victory over the fleet of Xerxes at Salamis. 

The several accounts of the events immediately 
ensuing are not very consistent with each other. 
From Xenophon, it would appear (HelL ii. 3. § 8 ; 
comp. Thirl wall’s Greece^ vol. iv. p. 174, note 2), 
that Lysander did not quit Athens for Samos be- 
fore the establishment of the thirty tyrants ; but it 
seems more probable that, as we gather from Lysias 
and Diodorus, he sailed forthwith to Samos, to re- 
duce it, before the complete demolition of the 
Athenian walls, but soon returned to Athens to 
support the oligarchical party in the contemplated 
revolution (Lys. c. Krut. p. 126 ; Diod. xiv. 4). 
Accordingly, we find him sternly quelling the ex- 
pression of popular discontent at the proposal to 
subvert democracy, by declaring that the Athenians 
could no longer appeal to the treaty of capitulation, 
since they had themselves infringed it by omitting 
to throw down their walls within the appointed 
time. All opposition was thus overborne, and the 
creatures of Sparta were put in possession of the 
government. Plutarch tells us that Lysander, 
having thus settled matters in Athens, went to 
Thrace ; but this, perhaps, is only a mis-placed re- 
ference to his expedition to Byzantium before-men- 
tioned. It seems nearly certain that he returned 
immediately to Samos. The island capitulated 
after a short siege, and the conqueror sailed home in 
triumph with the spoils and trophies of the war. 
The introduction of so much wealth into Sparta 
called forth the censure of many, as tending to 
foster corruption and cupidity — an opinion which 
the recent case of Gylippus might be thought to 
support, — and it required all the efforts of Lysander 
and his party to defeat a proposal for dedicating 
the whole of the spoil to the Delphic god, instead 
of retaining it in the public treasury. As it was, 
a number of statues were erected at Delphi, and 
other offerings made there, as well as at Sparta and 
Amyclae, in commemoration of Lysander's victories 
and the close of the struggle with Athens. (See 
Paus. iii. 17, 18, x. 9 ; Athen. vi. p. 233, f.) 

Lysander was now by far the most powerful 
man in Greece, and he displayed more than the 
usual pride and haughtiness which distinguished 
the Spartan commanders in foreign countries. He 
was passionately fond of praise, and took care that 4 
his exploits should be celebrated by the most 
illustriodl poets of his time. He always kept the 
poet Choerilus in his retinue ; and his praises were 
also sung by Antilochus, Antimachns of Coloplien, 
and Niceratus of Heracleia. He waa the first of 
the Greeks to whom Greek cities erected altars** 
to a god, offered sacrifices, and celebrated festivals. 
(Plat. lAf$. 18 ; Pans. vi. 3. fft 14, 15 \ Athcm 
xv. p. 696 ; Hesych. s. v. Ambits.) Possessing 
such unlimited power, and receiving such extra- 
ordinary marks of honoor from the rest of Greece, 4 
residence at Sparta, where he must have btCfi *»£er 
restraint, could not be agreeable to him* 
accordingly find that ha Hi imt mate^f*** 
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Sparta, but again repaired to Aria Minor, where 
fie was almost adored by the oligarchical clubs 
he had established in the Greek cities. But 
his excessive power, and the homage that was 
paid to him everywhere, awakened the envy and 
jealousy even of the kings and ephors in Sparta. 
When, therefore, Pharnabazus sent ambassadors to 
Sparta to complain of Lysander having plundered 
his territory, the ephors recalled him to Sparta, and 
at the same time, to make h n feel their power, 
they put to death his friend £,nd colleague Thorax, 
for having money in his pri vate possession . Alarmed 
at these indications of hostility, Lysander hastened 
to Pharnabazus and prayed him to give him an 
exculpatory letter for t^e Spartan government ; but 
the Persian satrap, while he promised compliance 
with his request, craftily substituted another letter 
in place of the one he had promised, in which he 
repeated his former complaints. This letter, which 
Lysander carried himself to Sparta, placed hilh 
in no small difficulty and danger. (Plut. Lys. 
20 ; Polyaen. vii. 19.) Fearing to be brought 
to trial, and anxious to escape from Sparta, he 
obtained, with great trouble, permission from the 
ephors to visit the temple of Zeus Ammon, in 
Libya, in order to fulfil a vow which he pre- 
tended to have made before his battles. But the 
attempts of Thrasybulus and of the democraticnl 
party to overthrow the oligarchical government 
which had been established at Athens, soon re- 
called him to Sparta, where he seems to have again 
acquired his wonted influence ; for, although the 
government refused to send an army to the support 
of the oligarchs, they appointed Lysander harmost, 
allowed him to raise troops, advanced a hundred 
talents from the treasury, and appointed his brother 
Libys admiral, with a fleet of forty ships. As 
soon, however, as Lysander had left Sparta, the 
party opposed to him ngain obtained the upper 
hand ; and the king, Pausanias, who was his bit- 
terest enemy, concerted measures, in conjunction 
with three of the ephors, to thwart his enterprise, 
and deprive him of the glory which he would ac- 
quire from a second conquest of Athens. Under 
pretence of raising an army to co-operate with 
Lysander, Pausnnias marched into Attica ; but soon 
after his arrival at the Peiraeeus the Spartan king 
made terms with Thrasybulus and his party, nnd 
thus prevented Lysander from again establishing 
the oligarchical government. (Plut. Lys. 21 ; 
Xen. HeU. ii. 4. §§ 28, 29 ; Lj t s. in Eratosth. p. 
106.) 

From this time Lysander continued in fe obscurity 
for some years. He is again mentioned on the 
death of Agis II. in b.c. 897, when he exerted 
himself to secure the succession for Agesilaus, the 
brother of Agis, in opposition to Leotychides, the 
reputed son of the latter. [Lkotychidks, No. 3.) 
In these efforts he was successful, but he! did not 
receive from Agesilaus the gratitude he had ex- 
pected. He wae one of the members of the council, 
thirty in number, which was appointed to accom- 
pany the new king in his expedition into Asia in 
b. e. 896. Lysander had fondly hoped to renew 
his intrigues among the Asiatic Greeks, and to re- 
gain his former power and consequence in that 
country - but he was bitterly disappointed : Agesi- 
f m purposely thwarted all his designs, and re- 
ntsed all tile flavours which he asked ; and Lysander 
*** so; deeply mortified that he asked for an ap* 
pdhtmftnt to tome other place. Agesilaus sent 
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him to the Hellespont, where he did thg Greek 
cause some service, by inducing Spiridates, a Per- 
sian of high rank, to revolt from Pharnabazus, and 
join the Spartans. (Plut. Lys. 23, 24, Agesil. 7, 
8 ; Xen. Hell. iii. 4. § 7, See.) 

Lysander soon afterwards returned to Sparta, 
highly incensed against Agesilaus and the kingly 
form of government in general, and firmly resolved 
to bring about the change he had long meditated 
in the Spartan constitution, by abolishing hereditary 
royalty, and throwing the throne open to all the 
Ileracleidae, or, according to some accounts, to all 
the Spartans without exception. He is said to 
have got Cleon of Halicarnassus, to compose an 
oration in recommendation of the measure, which 
he intended to deliver himself ; and he is further 
suited to have attempted to obtain the sanction of 
the gods in favour of his scheme, and to have tried 
in succession the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and 
Zeus Ammon, but without success. Plutarch in- 
deed relates, on the authority of Ephouis, a still 
more extraordinary expedient to which he had 
recourse, but which also failed. ( Plut. Lys. 24, 
See., Ayes. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 13 ; Cic. de Divin. i. 43.) 
Of the history of these events, however, we know 
but little. (Comp. Thirl wall’s Greece, vol. iv. 
Appendix 4, “On Lysandir’s Revolutionary Pro- 
jects.”) He does not seem to have ventured upon 
any overt act, and his enterprise was cut short by 
his death in the following year. On the breaking 
out of the Boeotian war in n. c. 395, Lysander 
was placed at the head of one army, and the king 
Pausnnias at the head of another. The two armies 
were to meet in the neighbourhood of Haliartus ; 
but as Piiusanias did not arrive there at the time 
that had been agreed upon, Lysander marched 
against the town, and perished in battle under the 
walls, n. <:. 395. Jlis body was delivered up to 
Pausaniaa, who arrived there a few hours after his 
death, and was buried in the territory of Panopeus 
in Phocis, on the road from Delphi to Chaeroneia, 
where his monument was still to be seen in the 
time of Plutarch. Lysander died poor, which 
proves that his ambition was not disgraced by the 
love of money, which sullied the character of Gy- 
lippus and so many of his contemporaries. It is 
related that after his death Agesilaus discovered in 
the house of Lysander the speech of Cleon, which 
has been mentioned above, and would have pub- 
lished it, had he not been persuaded to suppress 
such a dangerous document. (Plut. Lys. 27, &C. ; 
Xen. Hell. iii. 5. § 6, Ac. ; Diod. xiv. 81 } Paus. 
iii. 5. § 3, ix. 32. § 5.) 

LYSANDRA ( AvaavSpa), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after 
death to Agathocles, the son of Lpnai 
(Dexippus, ap. Syneell. p. 265 ; Euseb^Arw, p, 
155; Paus. i. 9. § 6; Plut Dernetr. 31.) By 
this ‘second marriage (which took place, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, after the return of Lysimacbua 
from his expedition against the Getae, b.c. 29f)k 
she had several children, with whom she fled y0‘ 
Asia after the murder of her husband, at the in- 
stigation of Arsinoe [A oath oc lbs], and besought 
assistance from Selencus. The latter in consequence 
marched against Lysimachus, who was defeated 
and slain in battle b. c. 281. From an expression 
of Pausanias, it appears that Lysandia must as 
this time have accompanied Selencus, and was 
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possessed of much influence, but in the confusion 
that followed the death of Seleucus a few months 
after we hear no more either of her or her children. 
(Paus. i. 10. § 3—5.) [E. H. B.] 

LYSA'NIAS (Averavlas). 1. An Athenian of 
the derae Sphettus who, according to some accounts, 
was the father of Aeschines, the disciple of Socrates. 
(Plat. Apol. Socr. c. *22 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 60.) 

2. The father of Cephalus, one of the inter- 
locutors in the republic of Plato. (Plat. Polit. p. 
330, b.) 

3. A friend of Alexander the Great. In con- 
junction with Philotas he was sent to the coast, in 
charge of the booty taken after the victory over the 
Thracians, b. c. 335. (Arrian, i. 2.) 

4. A Greek grammarian, a native of Cyrene. 
lie is mentioned by Athenaeus as the author of a 
work on the Iambic poets (vii. p. 304 b, xiv. p. 
620 c.). Suidas (s. v. 'EparoerOevris ) speaks of him 
as the instructor of Eratosthenes. It is perhaps 
the same who is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(vi. 23) as the son of Aeschrion. 

5. Tetrarch of Abilene. He was put to death 

by Antony, to gratify Cleopatra, b. c. 36. ( Dion 

Cass, xlix, 32 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 4. § 1.) 

6. A descendant of the last, who was tetrarch 

of Abilene, at the time when our Saviour entered 
upon his ministry (Luke, iii. 1). He died pro- 
bably about the time when the emperor Claudius 
ascended the throne. In the first year of the 
reign of this emperor the tetrarchy of Lvsanias 
was conferred tipon Herod Agrippa. (Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. XX. 7. 8 1.) [C.P.M.] I 

LYSA'NIAS, a statuary, whose name occurs in ! 

an inscription on a base found in the island of 

Scio, A uravias A tovverou rov Aiovverov «are<r- 

Kej/atrc, whence it appears that the artist’s father 

was named Dionvsus, and that the statue was one 
► 

of the god Dionysus. The word KarccrKevatre 
might indeed refer to the dedication of the statue 
but there are other inscriptions, in which it un- 
doubtedly designates the artist. Dionysus is fre- 
quently found ns a man's name, as well as the 
commoner form, Dionysius. (Winckelman, Gcseh. 
d. K misty bk. xi. c. 3. § 26, Meyer’s note.) [P. S.] 
LYSANCVRIDAS (AueravopiSas). one of the 
three Spartan harmosts who surrendered the Cad- 
rneia to the Theban exiles in B. c . 379. His two 
colleagues Herippidas or Hermippidas and Areesus 
were executed by the Spartan government ; but as 
Lysanoridas was absent on the night of the in- 
surrection, he met with a less severe punishment, 
and was sentenced to pay a large sum of money. 
Being unable, however, to do this, he went into 
voluntary exile. (Pint. Pelop. 13 , De Gen. Socrat. 

5, 17, 34; Diod. xv. 27.) It was related by 
eoporapus (ap. Athen. xiii. p. 609, b.) that Ly- 
_ idridqifeby whom he probably means Lysanoridas, 
was expWled from Sparta by the intrigues of his 
enemy Agesilaus, and that his mother Xenopeitheia, 
the most beautiful woman in the Peloponnesus, 
and his sister Chryse, were put to death by the 
Lacedaemonians. 

LY'SIADES (AwridSrts). 1. An Athenian poet, 
(probably ditbymmbic, since his victory was gained 
with a chdrtu of boys), whose name appears on the 
cboragic monument of Lysicrates, which fixes his 
data to 01. exi. 2, B. c. 335. [Lvhicratks.] 

2. An Epicurean philosopher of Athens, the son 
of ithe celebrated philosopher Phaedrus, was con- 
tatpoMary with Cicero, who speaks of him as ! 
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“ homo festivus,” and attacks his appointment by 
Antony as a judge. ( Philipp . v. 5, viii. 9.) * 

3. A Pythagorean philosopher of Catana. (Iam- 
blich. Vit. Pyth. 36.) [P. S.] 

LYSIANASSA (Avcriavcurara), the name of 
three mythical personages, none of whom is of any 
interest. (Hesiod. Theog. 258 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 
11 ; Paus. ii.‘6. §3.) [L. S.] 

LY'SIAS (Avert as). 1. An Athenian, who # ac- 
cording to Diodorus (xiii. 74), was one of the ten 
generals appointed |o succeed Alcibiades in the 
command of the fleet, b. c. 406. His name indeed 
does not occur in the list of them as given by 
Xenophon (Hell. i. 5. § 16), but that author agrees 
with Diodorus in mentioning him shortly after ns 
one of those who actually held the command at the 
battle of Arginusae, on which occasion his trireme 
was sunk, and he himself made his escape with 
difficulty. It was only to encounter a worse fete 
fift on his return to Athens with five of his col- 
leagues, they were all six immediately brought to 
trial, condemned, and executed, on the charge of 
having neglected to carry off the bodies of the citi- 
zens who had fallen in the action. (Xen. Hell. 

6. § 30, 7; Diod. -xiii. 99, 101; Philochorus, 
ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Pan. 1196.) 

2. A general under Seleucus Nicator, who in 

B. c. 286, by the command of that prince, occupied 
the passes of Mount Amanus, so as to prevent the 
escape of Demetrius Poliorcetcs, who, in Conse- 
quence, fell into the hands of Seleucus. (Polyaen. 
iv. 9. 5 ; comp. Plut. Uemetr. 49.) 

3. One of the ambassadors sent by Antiocbus 
the Great, in B. c. 196, to meet the ten deputies 
appointed by the Romans to settle, together with 
Flamininus, the affairs of Greece. He was after- 
wards present at the interview of the king with 
the Roman ambassadors at Lysimachia. (Polyb. 
x viii. 30, 33.) According to Appian (Syr. 6), he 
also accompanied ilegesianax and Menippus on 
their embassy to Rome in B. c. 1 .93, though he is 
n«t mentioned on that occasion by Livy (xxxiv. 
57—59). 

4. A general and minister of sAntiochus Epi- 
phanes, who enjoyed so high a place in the con- 
fidence of that monarch, that when Antiocbus set 
out for the upper provinces of his empire in b. c. 
166, he not only entrusted Lysias with the Care of 
his son Antiocbus, but gave him the sole command 
of the provinces from the Euphrates to the sea. 
Lysias was especially charged to prosecute the war 
against the Jews, and accordingly hastened to send 
an army into Judaea, under the command of Pto- 
lemy, the son of Dorymenes, Nicanor, and Gorgias; 
but these generals were totally defeated near Em- 
maus by Judas Maccabaens. The next year Ly- 
sias in person took the held, with a very large 
army, but effected nothing of importance. News 
soon after arrived of the death of Antiocbus at 
Tabae, in Persia (b. c. 164), on which Lysias im- 
mediately caused the young prince under his charge 
to be proclaimed king, by the title of Antioch u* 
Eupator, and himself assumed the sovereign power 
ns his guardian, although that office had boon con- 
ferred by Antiocbus ipiphanos on bis death-bed ' 
upon another of his ministers named Philip* * '-A 
new expedition against the Jews wasaowundcf’ 
taken by Lysias, accompanied hy tho young-king* 
they made themselves masters of the strong fertrti* 
of Beth sura, and compelled Judasto fell iMfekupon 
Jerusalem, where they besieged him hi 
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and reduced him to such ft traits for provisions, that 
the fortress must have quickly fallen had not the 
news of the approach of Philip induced Lysias to 
grant a peace to the Jews on favourable terms, in 
order that hf might hasten to oppose his rival. 
Philip was quickly defeated, and put to death. 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 7. § 2 — 5, 9, § 1 — 7 ; 1 Mac- 
cab. iii. iv. v. 1 — 35, vi. 2 Macc. x. xL xiii.) 

Lysias now possessed undisputed authority in the 
kingdom ; and the Romans, the only power whom 
he had cause to fear, were disposed to favour Anti- 
ochus on account of his youth, and the advantages 
they might hope to derive from his weakness. 
They, however, despatched ambassadors to Syria, 
to enforce the execution. of the treaty formerly con- 
cluded with Antiochus the Great ; and Lysias did 
not venture openly to oppose the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of these deputies, but was supposed to 
have connived at, if he did not command, the 
murder of Octavius, the chief of the embassy. 
[Leptinbs.] He indeed immediately sent am- 
bassadors to Rome to disclaim all participation in 
the deed, but did not offer to give up or punish the 
assassin. Meanwhile, the young prince, Demetrius, 
made his escape from Rome, where he had been de- 
tained as a hostage and landed at Tripolis in Syria. 
The people immediately declared in his favour ; 
and Lysias, as well as the young Antiochus, was 
seized by the populace, and given up to Demetrius, 
who ordered them both to be put to death, n. e. 
162. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 10. § 1 ; 1 Macc. vii. ; 
2 Macc. xiv. 1, 2 ; Appian. Syr. 46, 47 ; Polyb. 
xxxi. 15, 19; Liv. A’pit. xlvi ; Euseb. Arm. p. 
166, fol. edit.) 

5. A native of Tarsus in Cilicia, called by Athe- 
naeus an Epicurean philosopher, who raised himself 
to the position of tyrant of his native city. (Athen. 
v. p. 215. b.) [E. H. B.] 

LY'SIAS (Auofas), an Attic orator, was bom 
at Athens in B. c. 458 ; he was the son of Cepha- 
lus, who was a native of Syracuse, and had taken 
up his abode at Athens, on the invitation of Pericles. 
(Dionys. Lys. 1 ; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 835 ; 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 262, p. 488, &c. ; Suid. s. v. Ao- 
rtas; Lys. c. Eratosth. § 4; Cic. Brut. 16.) When 
he was little more than fifteen years old, in n. «. 443, 
Lysias and his two (some say three) brothers joined 
the Athenians who went as colonists to Thurii in 
Italy. He there completed his education under 
the instruction of two Syracusans, Tisias and Ni- 
cias, and afteru^rds enjoyed great esteem among 
the Thurians, and even seems to have taken part 
in the administration of the young republic. From 
a passage of Aristotle (ap. Cic . Brut. 12), we learn 
that he devoted some time to the teaching of 
rhetoric, though it is uncertain whether he entered 
upon this profession while yet at Thurii, or 
did not commence till after his return to Athens, 
where we know that Isaeus was one of his pupils. 
(Pint. l.e. p. 839 ; Phot. Bibl. Cod. p. 490, a.) 
In b. c. 41 1, when he had attained the age of forty- 
seven, after the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, 
nil persons, both in Sicily and in the south of Italy, 
who wen suspected of favouring the cause of the 
Athenians, were exposed to persecutions ; and 
Lysias, together with 300 others, was expelled by 
a ^ party from Thurii, as a partisan of the 

Athenian* He now returned to Athens; but 
there too neat misfortunes awaited him, for during 

rule of the Thirty Tyrants, after the battle of 
A ^^P°tami, he was looked upon as an enemy of _ 
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the government, his large property was confiscated, 
and he was thrown into prison, with a view tb be put 
to death. But he escaped from Athens, and took re- 
fuge at Megara. ( Plut. Phot. II. cc.) His attachment 
to Athens, however, was so great, that when Thra- 
sybulus, at the head of the patriots, marched from 
Phyle to liberate their country, Lysias joyfully 
sacrificed all that yet remained of his fortune, for 
he sent the patriots 2000 drachmas and 200 shields, 
and engaged a band of 302 mercenaries. Thrasy- 
bulus procured him the Athenian franchise, as a 
reward for his generosity ; bnt Archintis afterwards 
induced the people to declare it void, because it 
had been conferred without a probuleuma ; and Ly- 
sias henceforth lived at Athens as an isoteles, oc- 
cupying himself, as it appears, solely with writing 
judicial speeches for others, and died in B. c. 378, 
at the age of eighty. (Dionys. Lys. 12 ; Plut. l.e . 
p. 836 ; Phot l.e. p. 490.) 

Lysias was one of the most fertile writers bf 
orations that Athens ever produced, for there were 
in antiquity no less than 425 orations which were 
current under his name, though the ancient critics 
were of opinion that only 230 of them were genuine 
productions of Lysias. (Dionys. Lys. 17 ; Plut. 
1. c. p. 836; Phot. 1. c . p. 488; Cic. Brut. 16.) 
Of these orations 35 only are extant, and even' 
among these some are inpoinplete, and others are 
probably spurious. Of 53 others we possess only 
a few fragments. Most of these orations, only one 
of which (that against Eratosthenes, B. c. 403) he • 
delivered himself in court, were composed after his 
return from Thurii to Athens. There are, however, 
some among them which probably belong to an 
earlier period of his life, when Lysias ’treated his 
art more from a theoretical point of view, and they 
must therefore be regarded as rhetorical exercises. 
But from the commencement of the speech against 
Eratosthenes we must conclude that his real career 
as a writer of orations began about b. c. 403. 
Among the lost works of Lysias we may mention a 
manual of rhetoric (rex v V ^rrropuaj), probably one 
of his early productions, which, however, is lost. 
How highly the orations of Lysias were valued in 
antiquity may be inferred from the great number 
of persons that wrote commentaries upon them, 
such as Caccilius Calactinus, Zosimus of Gaza, 
Zeno of Cittium, Harpocration, Paullus Germinus, 
and others. All the works of these critics have 
perished. The only criticism of any importance 
upon Lysias that has come down to us is that of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his n«pl rwv dpxaloev 
fHjrApwv ihropyrifAarurfiol^ the re iv dpxoiuy icpiats , 
and in his account of Lysias, to which we may add 
the remarks of Photius. According to the judg- 
ment of Dionysius, and the accidental remarks of 
others, which are borne out by a careful examina- 
tion of the orations still extant, the dieftjpn 
Lysias is perfectly pure, and may be looker upon 
as the best canon of the Attic idiom.; his language 
is natural and simple, but at the same time noble 
and dignified (Dionys. Lys. 2, 3, Demostk. 13; 
Cic. Brut. 82 ; Quintil. xii. 10. $ 21, comp. ix. 4. 

$ 17) ; it is always clear and lucid, the copious* 
ness of his style does not injure its precision ; nor 
can his rhetorical embellishments be considered m 
impairing the charming simplicity of bit style, 
(Dionys. Lys. 4, Ac.) His delineations of cha- 
racter are always striking and true to life. (Dionys, 
Lys. 7 ; QuinttL iii. 6. § 51 ; Phot. L c. p. 488.) 
But what characterises his orations above those of 

3 K 
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all other ancients, is the indescribable gracefulness 
and elegance which pervade all of them, without in 
the least impairing their power and energy ; and 
this gracefulness was considered as so peculiar a 
feature in all Lysias' productions, that Dionysius 
thought it a fit criterion by which the genuine 
works of Lysias might be distinguished from the 
spurious works that went by his name. (Dionys. 
Lys. 10, &c., 3, Demostk. 13, Dinarch. 7 ; comp. 
Cie. Brut. 9, 16 ; Quintil. ix. 4. § 17,xii. 10. § 24.) 
The manner in which Lysias treats his subjects is 
equally deserving of high praise. (Dionys. Lys, 
15 — 19; Hermogen. De Form. (hot. ii. p. 490.) 
It is, therefore, no matter of surprise to hear that 
among the many orations he wrote for others, two 
only are said to have been unsuccessful. (Plut. 
1. c. p. 036.) 

The extant orations of Lysias are contained in 
the collections of Aldus, II. Stephens, Reiskc, 
Dukas, Bekker, and Baiter and Sauppe. Among 
the separate editions, we mention those of J. Tay- 
lor (London, 1739, 4to. with a full critical appa- 
ratus and emendations by Markland), C. Foertsch 
(Leipzig, 1829, 8vo.), j. Franz (Munich, 1831, 
Ovo., in which the orations are arranged in their 
chronological order); compare J. Franz, Dissertutio 
de Lysia Oratore A Uico Graeec scripta , Norimbergae, 
1828, 8vo. ; L. Hoelscher, DeLysiae Oratoris Vita 
et Diclione , Berlin, 1837, 8vo., and De Vita et 
Scriptis Lysiae Oratoris Commentation Berlin, 1837, 
Ovo. ; Westermanu, Gesch. der Grieck. Beredtsam- 
keit, §§ 46, 47, and Beiluyen iii. pp. 278 — 288. 

There are 6ome other persons of the name of 
Lysias, who come under the head of literary cha- 
racters. 1. Lysias of Tarsus, an epicurean philo- 
sopher, who usurped the tyrannis in his native 
place on the occasion of his being raised to the 
priesthood of Heracles, and afterwards distinguished 
himself by his indulgence in luxuries and cruelty. 
(Athen. v. p. 215.) 2. A person who is one of the 
interlocutors in Plutarch's treatise de Musica. 3. 
A sophist, who was, according to Taylor, the author 
of the epuTi ad, which are attributed by some of 
the ancients to the orator Lysias. (Taylor, ViL 
Lys. p. 154.) This sophist may be the one men- 
tioned by Demosthenes (c. Neaer. p. 351. [L. S.] 

LY'SIAS, a sculptor of the time of Augustus, 
for whom he executed a great and highly valued 
group, representing Apollo and Diana in a four- 
horse chariot, which Augustus placed in the chapel 
erected by him to the memory of his father, Octa- 
vius, on the Palatine hill. Pliny says that the 
group was of one piece of marble ; but similar 
statements of his respecting other groups, which 
are still extant, the Laocoon for instance, have 
been disproved by an examination of the works 
themselves : we may therefore suspect his accuracy 
a this instance. (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10 ; 
Meyer, Kunstgeschichte, vol. iii. pp. 38, 39.) [P.S.] 

LYSICLES (AvaiKArjs). 1. Possibly a son of 
Abronychus, was sent out by the Athenians, with 
four colleagues, in command of twelve ships for 
raising money among their allies, b. c. 428. He 
was attacked, in an expedition up the plain of the 
Maeander,by some Carians and Samians of Anaca, 
and fell with many of his men. (Thuc. iii. 19.) 
Possibly this Lysicles is the same with Lysicles 
“the sheep dealer," whom Aristophanes appears to 
allude tp (Eq. .131) as Cleon's immediate prede- 
cessor on. the demagogic throne, and in a subsequent 
passage (ib. 765) names in bad company, and who, 
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it appears, after the death of Pericles married As* 
pasia. By her he had a son, Poristes, and through 
her instructions, says Aeschines the disciple of 
Socrates, he attained the highest importance* (Jp. 
Plut. Per. c. 24 ; SchoL ad Plat. Myiex. p. 235 ; 
compare Harpocr. and Hesych. s. v. vpoGart&Aqs ; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Eq. L c.) [A. H. C.) 

2. One of the commanders of the Athenian 
army at the battle of Chaeroneia, b. c. 338, was 
subsequently condemned to death, upon the 
accusation of the omtor Lycurgus. (Diod. xvi. 
85, 88.) The speech which Lycurgus delivered 
against Lysicles is referred to by Harpocration 
(s. vr. M AtjA«V And AtpSdSeia). 

LYSI'CRATES (Awriapartfj), an Athenian, 
whose name has become celebrated by means of bis 
beautiful choragic monument. The custom of 
giving a bronze tripod as a prize to the choragus in 
the dramatic exhibitions, and of then dedicating 
the tripod to some divinity, is described in the 
“ Dictionary of Antiquities,” s. v. Choregu. 
The most usual manner of dedicating the tripod 
was by placing it on the summit of a small building 
erected for the express purpose of receiving it. The 
choragic monument of Lysicrates is such an erec- 
tion. From a square base arises a circular build- 
ing, consisting of six Corinthian columns, connected 
by a wall, and supporting a flat cupola of one piece 
of marble, from the centre of which rises a beautiful 
flower-like ornament, which spreads out at the 
summit so as to afford a base for the tripod, the 
marks of which are still visible upon it. The de- 
tails are of surpassing beauty, and can only be ap- 
preciated from a good drawing. The best engraving, 
or rather set of engravings, of it are given by 
Mauch (Neue Systematische Darstellung d. Ar~ 
chiteJdonischen Ordnungen , 3e Auflage, ta£ 54— 
57). The following is the inscription on the archi- 
trave : 

AvaiKparris At xriBelbov KiKvwebs «xopify«, 

'AxafiavrU irailwv ivlica. Slur 

Avffiafirjt 'A (h)vcuos HidaaKs, ESaivtros fyx*. 

(Bockh, Corp. Inter. 221.) The archonship of 
Evaenetus was in 01. cxi. 2, b. c. 335. 

The building is vulgarly called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, who is said to have erected it with 
the object of studying in the seclusion of its in- 
terior. Not only is this tradition unsupported by 
any authority, and disproved by the inscription, 
but it is clear that the interior of the building, 
which is not quite six feet in diameter, was not 
applied to any use, and had, in fact, no entrance. 
It is now open, having at some period been broken 
into, probably in search of treasure. (Stuart and 
Revett, Antiquities of Athens, vol. i. p. 139 j Hirt, 
GeschieJUe d. Bauiunst bet den Alien , vol. ii* p. 
26.) [P. S.] 

LYSI'DICE (AvtuSltaj), a daughter of Pelopi, 
married to Mestor, by whom she had a dangh ter, 
Hippothoe (Apollod. ii. 4. $ 5). Others call her 
the wife of Alcaeus, and mother of Amphitryon 
(Paus. viii. 14. $ 2). A third account is given by 
the scholiast on Pindar (Ol. vii. 49). A second 
personage of the name is mentioned by Apolledorus 
(ii. 7. § 8). [L, S.J 

LYSI'DICUS, the father of C. Aaniua Cimber, 
the latter of whom Cicero calls Lyttdtcum ipsum* 
i.e. Kwr&in ov, w quooiam omnia jAxa dissolvit.” 
(Cic .Phil. xi. 6.) [Cimber, Animus.) ,. fc / 
LYSrMACHE (Aetrqtdxft)* a .daughtj^ of 
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A bast, and' the wife of Talaus (Apellod. i. 9. § 13 ; 
Adrastuh). Another personage of the same name 
occurs in Apollodorus (iii. 12. § 5). [L. S.] 

L if SIM A/CHIDES (Av<rt/uaxfotjs) t a Greek 
-writer, the author of a work on the Attic orators, 
addressed to Caecilius. He seems also to have 
written on other subjects connected with the Athe- 
nians. (Ammon, de Diff. Voc. s. v. &tup6s ; Har- 
pocrat. 8. w. Mcu/icuerripitSu^ Meraytirpuiv ; Voss. 
de Hist. Qrae6. p. 231,ed. Westermann.) [C.P.M.j 
LYSI'MACHUS (A wrlp^os). 1. An Athe- 
nian, father of Aristeides the Just. (Herod, viii. 
7 9 ; Thuc. i. 91 ; Plut. Arist. init.) 

2. Son of Aristeides, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding, is spoken of as a man himself of an insigni- 
ficant character, but who received a grant of lands 
and money, as well as an allowance for his daily 
maintenance, by a decree of Alcibiades, in con- 
sideration of his father's services. He left two 
children, a son, Aristeides, and a daughter named 
Polycrita, who also received a public allowance for 
her grandfather's sake. (Plut. Arid. 27 ; Dem. c. 
Lept. § 95, p. 491, and Schol. ad loc.) 

3. Son of Lysimachus, king of Thrace (see be- 
low), by Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Soter. 
After the death of his father (b.c. 281), he fled 
with his mother and younger brother, Philip, to 
Casundria, where they remained for some time in 
safety, until Ptolemy Ceraunus, who had established 
himself upon the throne of Macedonia, decoyed 
Arsinoe and her two sons into his power, by pro- 
mising to marry the former, and adopt the two 
young men. But as soon as they met their trea- 
cherous uncle, both Lysimachus and Philip were 
instantly seized and put to death, in the very arms 
of their mother. Lysimachus was at the time 18 
years old ; his brother three years younger ; and 
both were remarkable for their beauty. (Justin, 
xxiv. 2, 3 ; Memnon, c. 14.) 

4. Son of Ptolemy Philadelphus by Arsinoe, 
the daughter of Lysimachus, king of Thrace. He 
survived both his brother Ptolemy 111. Euergetes, 
and his nephew, Ptolemy t V. Philopator; but was 
put to death by Sosibius, the minister and guardian 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes. (Schol. ad Theocr. Idyll. 
xvii. 128 ; Polyb. xv. 25.) 

5. A friend and counsellor of Philip V., king of 
Macedonia, was one of the two selected by him to 
assist in the secret council for the trial of his son, 
Demetrius. (Liv. xl. 8.) [Demetrius.] 

8. A brother of Apollodotus, the general who 
defended Gaza against Alexander Jannaeus. He 
caused Ins brother to be assassinated, and then 
surrendered the city into the hands of Alexander. 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. § 3.) 

7. A Jew, one of the friends of Herod, who was 
put to death by him as being connected with the 
conspiracy of Costobarus. [H erodes.] (Joseph. 
Ant. xv. 7. $$ 8, 10.) [E. H. B.] 

LYSI'MACHUS (Avof/uaxor), king of Thrace. 
He was a Macedonian by birth (according to Ar* 
rian, a native of Pella), but not by origin, his father, 
Agathodes, having been originally a Penest or serf 
cf Cranon in Thessaly, who hud insinuated himself 
his flatteries into the good graces of Philip of 
Macedon; and risen to a high place in his favour. 
(Arr. Anab. vi 28; Theopomp. ap. A then. vi. 259, 

*• i Eoseb. Arm. p. 156.) Lysimachus himself was 
early distingfmhed for his undaunted courage, as 
well aa for his great activity and strength of body, 
qu&hties to ‘which he probably owed his appoint- 
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ment to the important post of one of the aotfULro*. 
(pvkoKcs, officers immediately about the person of 
Alexander. But though we find him early attain- 
ing this distinction, and he is frequently mentioned 
as in close attendance on the king, he does not 
seem to have been readily entrusted with any 
separate command, or with the conduct of any 
enterprise of importance, as was so often the case 
with Ptolemy, Perdiccas, Leonnatus, and others of 
the same officers. Hence it would appear that 
Alexander deemed him more qualified fora soldier 
than a general. (Arr. Anab. v. 13, 24, vi. 28, vii. 
5, Jnd. 18 ; Curt. viii. 1, $ 46 ; but coinp. Aelian. 
V. H. xii. 16, who calls him <rrpaniyeiv dyados.) 
W e are told by Q. Curtius that Lysimachus, when 
hunting in Syria, had killed a lion of immense size 
single-handed, though not without receiving severe 
wounds in the contest ; and this circumstance that 
writer regards as the origin of a fable gravely re- 
lated by Justin, Plutarch, Pliny, and other authors, 
that on account of some offence, Lysimadms had 
been shut up by order of Alexander in the same 
den with a lion; but though unarmed, had suc- 
ceeded in destroying the animal, and was pardoned 
by the king in consideration of his courage. (Curt, 
viii. 1. §15; Plut. Demetr. 27 ; Paus. i. 9. $ 5 ; 
Justin, xv. 3; Plin. If. A', viii. 16 (21); Val. 
Max. ix. 3, ext. 1 ; Seneca, de Ira , iii. 17.) In 
the division of the provinces, after the death of 
Alexander, Thrace and the neighbouring countries 
os far as the Danub| were assigned to Lysimachus, 
an important government, which he is said to have 
obtained in consequence of his well-known valour, 
as being deemed the most competent to cope with 
the warlike barbarians that bordered that country 
on the north. (Diod. xviii. 3 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. 
p. 69, b ; Dexippus, ibid. p. 64, b ; Curt. x. 10, § 4 ; 
Justin, xiii. 4.) Nor was it long before he had 
occasion to prove the justice of this opinion ; he had 
scarcely arrived in his government when he was 
called upon to oppose Seuthes, king of the Odry- 
sians, who had assembled a large army, with which 
he was preparing to assert his independence. In 
the first battle Lysimachus obtained a partial 
victory, notwithstanding a great disparity of force ; 
but we know nothing of the subsequent events of 
the war. (Diod. xviii. 14 ; Paus. i. 9. § 6.) It 
seems probable, however, that he was for some time 
much occupied with hostilities against the Odry- 
sians and other barbarian tribes ; and that it was 
this circumstance which prevented him from taking 
any active part in the wars which arose between 
the other generals of Alexander. But during the 
seven years which he thus spent in apparent inac- 
tivity, it is clear that he had not only consolidated 
his power, but extended his dominion as far as the 
mouths of the Danube, and occupied with his gar- 
risons the Greek cities along the western shores of 
the Euxine. (Diod. xix. 73 ; Droysen, Hellenism. 
vol. i. p. 326.) 

At length, in b. c. 315, the increasing power of. 
Antigonus induced Lysimachus to join the league 
which Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cassander, had 
already formed against that monarch: he laid claim 
to the Hellespontine Phrygia, in addition to the 
territories he already possessed ; and on die refusal 
of Antigonus, immediately prepared for war. Still 
we do not hear of his taking any active part in the 
hostilities that ensued, until he was aroused by the 
revolt of the Greek cities on the Euxine, Callatia, 
Istrus, and Odessua. He thereupon immediately 
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crossed the Haemus with an army, defeated the? 
forces of the Scythian and Thracian tribes, which 
the Greeks had called in to their assistance, as 
well as a fleet and army sent by Antigonus to their 
support, and successively reduced all the three 
cities. (Diod. xix. 56, 57, 63 ; App. Syr. 53 ; 
Paus. i. 6. § 4.) By the general peace of 311, 
Lysimachus was confirmed in the possession of 
Thrace (including, apparently, his recent acquisi- 
tions on the north), but without any farther acces- 
sion of territory. (Id. xix. 105.) In 309 he 
founded the city of Lysimachia, on the Hellespont, 
not far from the site of Cardia, great part of the 
inhabitants of which he compelled to remove to the 
new settlement. (Id. xx. 29 ; Paus. i. 9. § 8 ; 
App. Syr. 1.) Three years afterwards (b. c. 306) 
he followed the example first set by Antigonus, 
and immediately imitated by Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
and Cassander, and assumed the title and insignia 
of royalty. (Diod. xx. 53; Plut. Demetr. 18; 
Justin, xv. 2.) 

We hear no more of Lysimachus for some time : 
but he appears, though taking no prominent part in 
the hostilities between the other rival monarchs, 
to have been constantly on friendly terms, if not 
in direet alliance with Cassander, to whose sister, 
Nieaea, he was married, and who was accustomed, 
we are told, to apply to him for counsel on all occa- 
sions of difficulty. (Diod. xx. 106.) Thus in 304 
we find them both sending supplies of com to the 
Telief of the Rhodians, at tha^ time besieged by 
Demetrius (Id. xx. 96) ; and two years later (b. c. 
302) Lysimachus readily joined in the plan origi- 
nated by Cassander, for forming a general coalition 
to oppose the alarming progress of Antigonus and 
Demetrius. They accordingly sent ambassadors to 
Ptolemy and Seleucus, who were easily persuaded 
to join the proposed league ; and in the meantime 
they both took the field in person ; Cassander to 
oppose Demetrius in Greece, while Lysimachus, 
with a large army, invaded Asia Minor. His suc- 
cesses were at first rapid: several cities on the 
Hellespont either voluntarily submitted, or were 
reduced by force ; and while his lieutenant, Pre- 
pelaus, subdued the greater part of Aeolia and 
Ionia, he himself overran Phrygia, and made him- 
self master of the important town of Synnada. On 
the advance of Antigonus, however, he determined 
to confine himself to the defensive, and not risk a 
general engagement until he should have been 
joined by Seleucus : he, in consequence, withdrew 
first to Dorylaeum, where he fortified himself in a 
strong position, but was ultimately forced from 
thence; and retiring into Bithynia, took up his 
winter-quarters in the fertile plains of Salomia, 
where the neighbourhood of the friendly city and 
port of Heracleia secured him abundant supplies. 
Before the close of the winter Seleucus arrived in 
Cappadocia, while Demetrius, on the other side, 
with the army which he brought from Greece, re- 
covd|pd possession of the chief towns on the Helles- 

! >ont All particulars of the campaign of the fol- 
owing year are lost to us ; we know only that in 
the course of the spring Lysimachus effected his 
junction with Seleucus; and Demetrius, on the 
other hand, united his forces with those of Anti- 
gonus; and that early in the summer of b. c. 301 
tiie combined armies met at Ipsus, in the plains of 
Upper Phrygia. The battle that ensued was de- 
cisive: Antigonus himself fell on the field, and 
JDfemetrius, with the shattered remnant of his 
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forces, fled direcFto Ephesus, and from thence em- 
barked for Greece. The conquerors immediately 
proceeded to divide between them the dominions of 
the vanquished ; and Lysimachus obtained for his 
share all that part of Asia Minor extending from 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean to the heart of 
Phrygia ; but the boundary between his dominions 
and those of Seleucus in the latter quarter is no- 
where clearly indicated. (Diod. xx. 106 — 109, 
113 ; Plut Demetr. 28 — 30; Justin, xv. 2, 4; 
Appian. Syr. 55 ; Rrus. i. 6. § 7 ; Euseb. Arm. 
p. 163. Concerning the extent of Lysimachus* 
dominions, see Droysen, Hellenism, vol. L p. 545, 
foil.) 

The power of Lysimachus was thus firmly es- 
tablished, and he remained from this time in undis- 
puted possession of the dominions thus acquired, 
until shortly before his death. During the whole 
of this period his attention seems to have been 
steadily directed to the strengthening and consoli- 
dation of his power, rather than to the extension of 
bis dominions. His naturally avaricious disposition 
led him to accumulate vast treasures, for which the 
possession of the rich gold and silver urines of 
Thrace gave him peculiar advantages, and he was 
termed in derision, by the flatterers of his rival, 
“ the treasurer (yafoQif Ao£).** The great mass of 
these accumulations was deposited in the jtwo 
strong citadels of Tirizis on the coast of Thrace, 
and of Pergamus in Mysia. (Strab. vii. p. 319, 
xiii. p. 623 ; Athen. vi. p. 246, e. 261, b. ; Plut. 
Demetr. 25.) At the same time he sought, after 
the fashion of the other contemporary monarchs, 
to strengthen his footing in his newly-acquired 
dominions in Asia by the foundation of new cities, 
or at least by the enlargement and re-establishment 
of those previously existing. Thus, he rebuilt 
Antigonia, a colony founded by his rival Antigonus, 
on the Ascanian lake, and gave to it the name of 
Nieaea, in honour of his first wife: he restored 
Smyrna, which had long remained almost unin- 
habited, but which quickly rose again to a high 
point of prosperity; and when Ephesus, which had 
been one of the last places in Asia that remained 
faithful to Demetrius, at length fell into his hands, 
he removed the city to a situation nearer the sea, 
and repeopled it with the inhabitants of Lebedus 
and Colophon, in addition to its former population. 
New Ilium and Alexandria Troas are also men- 
tioned as indebted to him for improvements which 
almost entitled him to rank as their founder. 
(Strab. xii. p. 565, xiii. p. 593, xiv. p. 640, 646 ; 
Paus. i. 9. § 7, ’vii. 3. §§4,5; Steph. Byz. r/E <j*<ros.) 
In Europe we hear less of his internal improvements, 
but he appears to have effectually reduced to sub- 
mission the barbarian tribes of the Odrysians, 
Paeonians, Ac., and to have established his dominion 
without dispute over all the countries south of the 
Danube. (Paus. i. 9. § 6 ; Poiyaen. iv. 12. § 8 t 
Diod. ap. Tzetx. Chil. vi. 53.) 

Meanwhile, Lysimachus was not indifferent to 
the events that were passing around him. The 
alliance concluded by Seleucus with Demetrius led 
him in his turn to draw closer the bonds of union 
between himself and Ptolemy ; and it was probably 
about the same period that be married ArrineS, the 
daughter of the Egyptian king. (Pint. Devnt^r'. 
31 ; Paus. i. 10. § 8; comp. Droysen, He R eni sm * voL 
i. p. 555.) With Macedonia his ftWndljr relations 
continued unbroken anti! the deathof* Cassander 
(b. c. 297), and after that event* he sought 
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maintain them by giving his daughter Eurydiee in 
Carriage to Anti pater, one of the sons of the 
deceased king. The dissensions between the bro- 
thers, however, having eventually opened the way 
for Demetrius to seat himself on the throne of Mar 
cedonia [Demetrius, voL i. p. 964], Lysimachus 
found himself involved in a war with that monarch, 
but was content to purchase peace by abandoning 
the claims of bis son-in-law, whom he soon after 
put to death, either to gratify Demetrius, or from 
displeasure at the indignant Remonstrances of the 
young man himself. (Paus; i. 10. § 1 ; Justin, 
xvi. 1, 2 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 6 ; Diod. Exc. Hoeschel. 
xxi. p. 490.) We are told that Lysimachus was 
compelled to conclude this disadvantageous peace, 
because he was at the time embarrassed by the 
hostilities in which he was engaged on his northern 
frontier with the Getae. (Justin, xvi. 1.) We 
know little of the circumstances which led to this 
war (b. c. 292), but it appears to have been one of 
pure aggression on the part of Lysimachus. If so, 
he was deservedly punished by the series of dis- 
asters that followed. His son Agathocles, who had 
led an army into the enemy’s territory, was defeated 
and taken prisoner, but generously set at liberty 
and sent back to Lysimachus. Notwithstanding 
this the king soon assembled a more powerful army, 
with which he crossed the Danube and penetrated 
into the heart of the country of the Getae ; but he 
was soon reduced to the greatest distress by want 
of provisions, and ultimately compelled to surrender 
with his whole anny. Dromichaetes, king of the 
Getae, treated him with the utmost generosity, and 
after gently reproaching him with his unprovoked ag- 
gression, restored him at once to his liberty. (Diod. 
Exc. xxi. p. 559, ed.Wess., Exc. Vat. xxi. p. 49, ed. 
Dind. ; Strab. vii. pp. 302, 305 ; Paus. i. 9. § 6 ; 
Plut. Demetr. 39, 52 ; Polyaen. vii. 25 ; Memnon, 
c. 5, ed. Orell.) On his return to his own dominions 
Lysimachus found that Demetrius had taken ad- 
vantage of his absence and captivity to invade the 
cities of Thrace, but that prince had been already 
recalled by the news of a fresh insurrection in 
Greece, and Lysimachus apparently found himself 


■ Demctr. 44, Pyrrh. 11, 12 ; Paus. i. 10. § 2 ; 
Justin, xvi. 3 ; Dexippus, ap. SynceU. p. 267.) 

Lysimachus now found himself in possession of 
all the dominions in Europe that had formed part of 
the Macedonian monarchy, as well as of the greater 
part of Asia Minor. The captivity of Demetrius 
soon after delivered him from his most formidable 
enemy ; and, in order still farther to secure him- 
self from any danger in that quarter, he is Baid to 
have repeatedly urged upon Seleucus the ungenerous 
advice to put his prisoner at once to death. (Plut. 
Demetr. 51 ; Diod. xxi. Exc. Vales, p. 561.) But 
the course of events had now rendered Lysimachus 
and Seleucus themselves rivals, and, instead of 
joining against any common foe, all their suspicions 
and apprehensions were directed henceforth towards 
one another. This naturally led the former to 
draw yet closer the bonds of his alliance with 
Egypt. Lysimachus himself, as we have seen, had 
already married Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter ; his son Agathocles had espoused Lyfcandra, 
another daughter of the same monarch, and, in B. c. 
285, he gave his daughter Arsinoe in marriage to 
Ptolemy Phikidelphus, who had .already ascended 
the Egyptian throne. (Schol. ad Theocr. Idyll. 
xvii. 128 ; Paus. i. 7. § 3.) 

The few remaining events of the reign of Lysi- 
machus were for the most part connected with his 
private relations ; and the dark domestic tragedy 
that clouded his declining years led also to the 
downfal of his empire. In b. c. 302, after the 
death of his first wife Nicaea, he had married 
Amastris, the widow of Dionysius, tyrant of 
Heracleia, whose noble character appears to have 
made a great impression upon his mind, so that 
long after he had been induced, by motidM of 
policy, to abandon her for Arsinoe, he still dwelt 
with fondness upon the memory of her virtues j 
and in 28 6 proceeded to avenge her murder upon 
her two sons, Oxathres and Clcarchus, both of 
whom he put to death. He at that time restored 
Heracleia to the possession of its freedom, but was 
soon after persuaded to bestow that city as a gift 
upon his wife, Arsinoe, whose influence seems to 


too weak to avenge the aggression at the moment. 
(Plut Demetr. 39.) In b. c. 288, however, he 
once more united with Ptolemy and Seleucus in a 
common league against Demetrius, to which the 
accession of Pyrrhus was easily obtained, and 
early in the following spring Lysimachus invaded 
Macedonia on the one side, and Pyrrhus on the 
other. The success of their arms was owing not, so 
much to their own exertions as to the disaffection 
of the Macedonian soldiers. Demetrius, abandoned 
hy his own troops, was compelled to seek safety in 
flight, and the conquerors obtained undisputed pos- 
session of Macedonia, b. c. 287. Lysimachus was 
oompelled for a time to permit Pyrrhus to seat 
himself on the vacant throne, and to rest contented 
with the acquisition of the territories on the river 
Nestus, on the borders of Thrace and Macedonia. 
He soon after appears to have found an opportunity 
anaax Paeonia to his dominions ; and it was not 
iQig before he was able to accomplish , the object at 
which he was evidently aiming, and effect the ex- 
pulsion of Pyrrhus from his newly acquired king- 
«om of Macedonia, b. c. 286. For this result 
Lysiamehus appears to have been indebted mainly 
' influduce exercised upon the Macedonians 
name and reputation as one of th* veteran 
IPMigals and companions of Alexander. (Plut. 



have been at this time on the increase. It was not 
long before Bhe exerted it to much worse purpose. 
The young prince, Agathocles, had long been the 
object of her enmity, and she sought to poison the 
mind of the aged king against him, by representing 
him as forming designs against the life of Lysi- 
machus. She found a ready auxiliary f in her step- 
brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who had just arrived 
as a fugitive at the court of Lysimachus ; and the 
king was at length induced to listen to their repre- 
sentations, and consent to the death of his unhappy 
son, who perished, according to one account, by 
poison, while others state him to have fallen by 
the hand of Ptolemy himself. (Memnon, c. 6-— ft, 
ed. Orell. ; Justin, xvii. 1 ; Paus. i. 10. § 3 ; Strab, 
xiii. p. 623.) 

The consequences of this bloody deed Mlved 
fatal to Lysimachus: the minds of his subjects 
were alienated ; many cities of Asia broke out 
into open revolt ; his faithful eunuch, Philetaerus, 
to whom he had confided the charge of his treasury 
at Pergamus, renounced his allegiance ; and Ly- 
sandra, the widow of Agathodes, fled with her 
children to the court of Seleucus, whoy notwith- 
standing his advanced age, hastened to saise an 
army, and invade die dominions of Lysimachus. 
The latter also was not slow to cross into Axis, 
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nnd endeavour to check the rising spirit of dis- 
affection. The two monarch® — the last survivors 
of the warriors and companions of Alexander, and 
both of them above seventy years of age — met in 
the plaip of Coras (Corupedion) ; and in the battle 
that ensued Lysimachus fell by the hand of Mala- 
con, a native of Heracleia (b. c. 281). His body 
was given up to his son, Alexander, and interred 
by mm at Lysimachia. (Memnon, c. 8; Justin, 
xvii. L 2; App. Syr. 62; Pans. i. 10. §§ 4, 5 ; 
Oros. iii. 23; Euseb. Arm. p. 156.) 

The age of Lysimachus at the time of his death 
is variously stated: Hieronymus of Cardia, pro- 
bably the best authority, affirms that he was in his 
80th year {ap. Lucian . Macmb. 11). Justin, on 
the contrary, makes him 74 ; and Appian (l. c.) 
only 70 years old ; but the last computation is 
certainly below the truth. He had reigned 25 
years from the period of his assuming the title of 
king, and had governed the combined kingdoms of 
Macedonia and Thrace during a period of live years 
and six months. (Euseb. Arm. Lc.) 

The accounts transmitted to us of Lysimachus 
are too fragmentary and imperfect to admit of our 
forming a very clear idea of his personal character ; 
but the picture which they would lead us to con- 
ceive is certainly fnr from a favourable one : harsh, 
stern, and unyielding, he appears to have been 
incapable of the generosity which we find associated 
in Pyrrhus and Demetrius, with courage and 
daring at least equal to his own ; while a sordid 
love of money distinguished him still more strikingly 
from his profuse, but liberal contemporaries. Even 
his love for Aroastris, one of the few softer traits 
presented by his character, did not prevent him 
£roq£sacrificing her to the views of his interested 
ambition. Self-aggrandisement indeed seems to 
have been at all times his sole object ; and if his 
ambition was less glaringly conspicuous than that 
of some of his contemporaries, from being more re- 
strained by prudence, it was not the less his sole 
motive of action, and was even farther removed 
from true greatness. 

Lysimachus was by his various wives the father 
of a numerous family: Justin indeed states (xvii. 
2) that he had lost fifteen children before his own 
death ; but the greater part of these (if they ever 
really existed) are wholly unknown. Besides 
Agathocles, whose fate has been already mentioned, 
we hear of six children of Lysimachus who survived 
him ; viz. 1. Alexander, who, as well as Agatho- 
cles, was the offspring of an Odrysian woman named 
Macris. (Polyaen. vi. 12 ; Paus. i. 10. § 5.) 2. 

Arrinoe, the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a 
daughter of Lysimachus and Nicaea. 3. Eury- 
dice (probably also a daughter of Nicaea), married 
to Antipater, the son of Cassander. 4. Ptolemy. 
5. Lysimachus. 6. Philip. The three last were 
all sons of Arsinoe, and shared for a time their 
mother's fortunes. One other daughter is men- 
tioagfc; as married, during her father's lifetime, to 
l^^^iaetes, king of the Getae. (Paus. i. 9. § 6.) 
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The coins of Lysimachus are very numerous, 
and those in gold and silver remarkable for the 
beauty of their workmanship. They all bear -ton 
the obverse the head of Alexander, re pr es en ted 
wkh horns, as the son of Ammon. The reverse 
has a figure of Pallas seated, and holding in her 
hand a victory. [E. H. B.] 

LYSl'MACHUS, literary. 1. A comic poet, 
mentioned by Lucian, who ridicules him for the 
assumed pedantry with which, though bom in 
Boeotia, he affected c to carry the Attic use of T for 
2 to an extreme, using not only such words as 
rtTrap&KovTO) nfuepov, Karrlrtpoy , K&rrvyM and 
itIttov, but even $aalKirra. (Lucian, Jud, Vocal . 
i. p. 90 ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 493.) 
Nothing more is known of this Lysimachus, and 
possibly the name is fictitious. 

2. A lyric poet of only moderate worth, pcXo- 
w oids * ureAifs, who, as we are informed by SuidAs 
and Harpocration, was mentioned by the orator 
Lycurgus in his speech irtpH Hioucfyretts. 

3. One of the tutors of Alexander the Great, 
was an Acamanian by birth. Though a man of 
very slender accomplishments, he ingratiated him- 
self with the royal family by calling himself Phoe- 
nix, and Alexander Achilles, and Philip Peleus ; 
and by this sort of flattery, he obtained the second 
place among the young prince's tutors. ( Plut .Alex. 5. ) 

4. Another philosopher of the same name, and 
of a similar character, is mentioned by Athenaeus 
as the tutor and courtier of king Attalus, respect- 
ing whose education he wrote books full of all 
kinds of flattery. He was the disciple of Theo- 
doras, according to Callimachus, or of Theophras- 
tus, according to Herraippus. (Ath. vi. p. 252.) 

5. Of Alexandria, a distinguished grammarian, 
frequently cited by the scholiasts and other writers, 
who mention his Ndarot and his uvvayaryi} 0i ?6«<- 
kwv irapaSo^uv. (Ath. iv. p. 158, c. d. ; Sckol. ad 
A poll. Jlhod. i. 558, iii. 1179, ad « Soph. Oed. Col. 
91, ad Eurip. Andr. 880, line. 892, Phoen. 26, 
Hipp. 545, ad Find. Pyth. v. 108, lath. iv. 104, 
ad Lycoph. 874 ; A post. Prov. xvii. 25 ; Plut. de 
Fluv. 18 ; Hesych. s. v. Suvpos.) He is perhaps 
also the author of the Alyvtmaitd cited by Jose- 
phus (c. Ap. i. 34, ii. 2, 14, 33), and perhaps may 
even be identified with Lysimachus of Cyrene, who 
wrote * tpl TrotTfT&v. ( Proley . ad He*. Ovp. p. 30 ; 
Tzetz. Chit. vi. 920.) A writer of the same name 
is mentioned by Porphyiy as the author of two 
books, rrepl ttjs 'E<p6pou icAoirfix. (Euseb. Praep. 
Evany, x. 3.) Respecting the time of Lysimachus 
the Alexandrian, we only know that he was 
younger than Mnaseas, who flourished about n. c. 
140. (Vossius, de Hitt. Grace, p. 464, ed. Wester- 
mann ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 884, voL ii. 
p. 129.) 

6. A writer on agriculture, often referred to by 

Varro, Columella, and Pliny; and perhaps the 
same as Lysimachus who is mentioned in the 
Schol. ad Nie. Alex. 376, and Plin. PL N.- xxv. 

7. [P. S.J 

LYSl'MACHUS {Awrlpa X ot), of Coe/a phy- 
sician, who wrote a cofomentary on the works of 
the Hippocratic Collection in three books, addressed 
to Cydias, a follower of Herophil**s,a»d another in 
four books, addressed to Demetrius f Brethus. Gtost. 
//r^pocr. p.10), neither of which ta n<nr ontant* 
m this Demetrius was the physician twriifst 
'ApamSfl^ Lysimachus probably rood m^ho'tbird 
and second centuries h. o. - 

Hi 
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LYSl'NUS u mentioned in the spurious letters 
M! Pkalaris^ as a poet who wrote odes and tragedies 
against Phalaris. (See Bentley's Dissertation and 
Answer to Boyle.) [P. S.] 

LYSIPPE (Awrlwirq), the name of three .my- 
thical personages, one a daughter of Thespius 
(Apollod. ii. 7. $ 8), the second a daughter of 
Proetus (Apollod. ii. 2. $ 2 ; comp. Pbobtus), and 
the third the wife ef Prolaus in Elis. (Paus. v. 2. 
§ 4.) f LL. S.] 

LYSIPPUS (Awranror), a Lacedaemonian, was 
left by Agis II. as harmosr at Epitalium in Elis, 
when the king himself returned to Sparta from the 
Eleian campaign, b. c. 400. During the summer 
and winter of that year Lysippus made continual 
devastations on the Eleian territory. In the next 
year, b. c. 399, the Eleians sued for peace. (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 2. §§ 29, &*. ; comp. Diod. xiv. 17 ; Wess. 
ad toe. ; Paus. iii. 8, where he is called Lysistra- 
tus.) [E. E.] 

LYSIPPUS (A&ninror). 1. An Arcadian, was 
a comic poet of the old Comedy. His date is fixed 
by the marble Didascalia, edited by Odericus, at 
01. lxxxvi. 2, B. c. 434, when he gained the first 
prize with his K araxwai ; and this agrees with 
Athenaeus, who mentions him in conjunction with 
Callias (viiL p. 344, e.). Besides the K araxrjyat, 
we have the titles of his Bduxat (Suid., Eudoc.), 
which is often quoted, and his ®upooK6pos (Suid.). 
Vossius (de Poet. Grace, p. 227) has followed the 
error of Eudocia, in making Lysippus a tragic 
poet. Besides his comedies he wrote some beau- 
tiful verses in praise of the Athenians, which are 
quoted by Dtcaearchus, p. 10. (Mcineke, Frag. 
Com. Grace, vol. i. p. 215; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. ii. p. 310.) 

2. Of Epeirus, wrote a KaraAoyo? dcrcSmv, which 
is quoted by the scholiast on Apollonius llhodius, 
iv. 1093. (Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 464, ed. 
Westermann ; Ebert, Dies. Sicul. p. 107 ; Mounier, 
da Diagora A felia, p. 41, Rotterd. 1838.) [P.S.J 

LYSIPPUS (Avotmros). 1. Of Sicyon, one 
of the most distinguished Greek statuaries, is 
placed by Pliny at 01. 114, as a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great (//. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19). 
We have no very clear intimation of how long he 
lived ; but there is no doubt that the great period 
of his artistic activity was during the reign of 
Alexander ; and perhaps Pliny has mentioned the 
114th Olympiad in particular, as being that in 
which Alexander died. We learn from Pausanias 
(vi. 1. § 2) that he made the statue of the Olympic 
victor Troilus, who conquered in the 1 02nd Odym- 
piad ; but there is abundant evidence that the 
statues of victors in the games were often made 
long after the date of their victories. On the 
other hand, there is an inscription on a base found 
At Rome, S4a*ukos fiaen Asis. Aveinvos iirolei . 
Now Seleuctts di& not assume the title of King 
till 01. 117. 1. But this proves nothing ; for the 
addition of an inscription to a statue made long 
before, was a most frequent occurrence, of which i 
w have many examples. 

Originally a simple workman in bronze {faber 
acrarim% be rose to the eminence which he after- 
wards obtained by the direct study of nature. It < 
was to the painter Eupompus* that he owed the 
guiding principle of bis art ; for, having asked him 
which of the former masters be should foUpfr, 
EvpotnpM replied by pointing to a crojgl of gtefr. 
jg <h e i r various pumatts, and. told him 

a- 
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that nature must be imitated, and not an artist 
(Plin. /. e. § 6). It is not to be inferred, how* 
oyer, that heneglected the study of existing works 
of art : on the contrary Cicero tells us (Brut. 86), 
that Lysippus used to call the Doryphorus of 
PolycTeitus his roaster ; and there can be no 
doubt that the school of Lysippus was connected 
with the Argive school of Polycleitus, as the school 
of Scopas and Praxiteles was with the Attic school 
of Phidias ; there being in each case a succession 
of great principles, modified by a closer imitation of 
the real, and by a preference for beauty above dig- 
nity. Perhaps the great distinction between Ly- 
sippus and his predecessors could not, in a few 
words, be better expressed than by saying that he 
rejected the last remains of the old conventional 
rules which the early artists followed, and which 
Phidias, without permitting himself to be enslaved 
by them, had wisely continued to bear in mind, as 
a check upon the liberty permitted by mere natural 
models, and which even Polycleitus had not 
altogether disregarded (Varr. de Ling. Lai. ix. 
18). In Lysippus's imitation of nature the 
ideal appears almost to have vanished, or perhaps 
it should rather be said that he aimed to idealize 
merely human beauty. He made statues of gods, 
it is true ; but even in this field of art his favourite 
subject was the human hero Hercules ; while his 
portraits seem to have been the chief foundation of 
his fame. He ventured even to depart from the 
proportions observed by the earlier artists, and to 
alter the robust fonn (to rrrpdywyov^ quadratas 
veterum staturas) which his predecessors had used 
in order to give dignity to their statties, and which 
Polycleitus had brought to perfection. Lysippus 
made the heads smaller, and the bodies more'flcnder 
and more compact (graciliora siccioraque ), and thus 
gave his statues an appearance of greater height. 
He used to say that funner artists made men ns 
they were , but he as they appeared to be. His 
imitation of nature was carried out in the minutest 
details : “ propriae hujus videntur esse aigutiae 
operum, custoditae in minimus rebus," says Pliny, 
who also mentions the care which Lysippus be- 
stowed upon the hair. Propertius (iii. 7. 9) speaks 
of his statues seeming to have the breath of life 
(animosa\ and the same idea is expressed by the 
grammarian Nicephorus Chmnnus, in an interesting 
but little known passage, in which he describes 
Lysippus and Apelles as making and painting £w<rar 
c ittdyas . koX nvoijs porris *al Kudjcrttt* axoAevxo- 
ptvas. (Boissonade, Anecdot . vol. iii. p. 357.) 

The works of Lysippus are said to have amounted 
o the enormous number of 1 500 ; at least this is 
he story of Pliny, who tells us that Lysippus 
used to lay by a single piece of gold out of the 
price received for each of his works, and that, 
after his death, the number of these pieces was 
bund to be 1500 (II. N. xxxiv. 7. s. 17). His 
works were almost all, if not all, in bronze ; in 
consequence of which none of them aifl^Ktant. 
But from copies, from coins, and from theHpks of 
his successors, we derive valuable materials for 
udging of his style. The following are the chief 
works of his which are mentioned by the ancient 
authors 

First, those of a mythological character. 1. A 
colossal statue of Zeus, 60 feet high, at Tarentum, 
which is fully described by Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 7. 
s. 18 ; comp Strab. vi. p. 278 ; LuciL op. A Ton. s. v. 
Cubitus). 2. Zeus in the forum of Sicyon (Paus 
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ii. 9. § 6). 3. Zeus Nemeus, in an erect position, 

at Argos (Paus. ii. 20. § 3). 4. Zeus attended by 

the Muses (Paus. i. 43. § 6). 5. Poseidon, at 

Corinth (Lucian, Jup. Trap. 9, vol. ii. p. 652, 
WetsL). 6., Dionysus, in the sacred grqye on 
Mt. Helicon (Paus. ix. 30. § 1). 7. Eros, at 

Thespiae (Paus. ix. 27. § 3 ; comp. Sillig in the 
AtnaUhea , vol. iii. p. 299). 

As above stated, his favourite mythological 
subject was Hercules. The following are some of 
his statues of that hero : — 8. A colossal Hercules 
resting from his labours, in a sitting posture, at 
Tarentum, whence it was carried to Rome by 
Fabius Maximus, when he took Tarentum (Strab. 
vi. p. 278, b. ; Plut. Fab. Max. 22). It was 
afterwards transferred to Byzantium (Nicet Stat. 
Constant. 5. p. 12). It is frequently copied on 
gems. 9. Hercules, yielding to the power of Eros, 
and deprived of his weapons. The statue is 
described in an epigram by Geminus {A nth. Pal. 
App. ii. p. 655 ; Anth. Plan. iv. 1 03). This also 
often appears on gems. 10. A small statue (brirpa- 
Wfior), representing the deified hero as sitting at 
the banquet of the gods, described by Statius 
(Silv. iv. 6) and Martial (ix. 44). The celebrated 
Belvedere Torso is most probably a copy of this 
(Meyer, Kunstgeschichte^ voL ii. p. 114; Heyne, 
Prise. Art. Op. ex Epigr. Must. p. 87). 11. Her- 

cules in the forum at Sicyon (Paus. ii. 9. § 7). 

12. There were originally at Alyzia in Arcadia, 
and afterwards at Rome, a set of statues by 
Lysippus, representing the labours of Hercules 
(Strab. x. p. 459, c.). Perhaps one of this group 
may have been the original of the Famese Hercules 
of Glycon, which is undoubtedly a copy of a work 
of Lysippus. ( Glycon ; Muller, Archaol. d. 
Kunst , § 129, n. 2.) 

To his mythological works must be added : — 

13. A celebrated statue of Time, or rather Oppor- 
tunity (K aip6s ; Callistr. Stat. p. 698, ed. Jacobs, 
with Wekker’s Excursus). 1 4. Helias in a quad- 
riga, at Rhodes (Plin. /£ N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 6). 
15. A Satyr at Athens (Ibid.). 

Of those of his statues which were neither my- 
thological nor strictly portraits, the following are 
mentioned: — 16. A bather or athlete, scraping 
himself with a strigil, which was placed by M. 
Agrippa in front of his baths, and was so admired 
by the emperor Tiberius that he transferred it to 
liis own chamber ; the resentment of the people, 
however, compelled him to restore it (Plin. l.c.). 
From the way in which Pliny speaks of this statue, 
it may be conjectured that it was intended by 
Lysippus to be a normal specimen of his art, like 
the Doryphorus of Polycleitus. 17. An intoxicated 
female flute-player. 1 8. Several statues of athletes 
(Paus. vi. 1. § 2, 2. $ 1, 4. § 4, 5. § 1, 17. $ 2). 

19. A statue of Socrates (Diog. Laert. ii. 43). 

20. Of Aesop (Anth. Graec. iv. 33). 21. Of 
Praxilla. (Tatian. adv. Graec. 52.) 

Wfcjmss on to his actual portraits, and chiefly 
thoseli||j$klexander. In this department of his art 
Lysippus kept true to his great principle, and 
imitated nature so closely as even to indicate 
Alexander's personal defects, such as the inclination 
of his head sidewards, but without impairing the 
beauty and heroic expression of the figure. He 
made statues of Alexander at all periods of life, 
and in many different positions. Alexander's edict 
is well known, that no one should paint him but 
Apelles, and no one make his statue but Lysippus. 
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22. The most celebrated of these statues is that 
in which Alexander was represented with a kmori 
(Plut de Isid. 24), which was considered as a sort 
of companion to the picture of Alexander wielding 
a thunderbolt, by Apelles. The impression which 
it produced upon spectators was described by an 
epigram afterwards affixed to it,— 

A dSaaoDyrt 8* « outer 6 xd\teeos * Is Ala \ed<rortor’ 
r av tin* ipol rWcpat , ZeS, <rb 8* *0 Kvpirov 

(Plut de Alex. Virt ^ ii. 2, Alex. 4 ; Tzets. Chil. 
viii. 426.) The rest of his portraits of Alexander 
are described by Muller (ArchaoL d. Kunst, $ 
129, n. 2). To the same belongs his group of the 
chieftains who fell in the battle at the Granicus. 

There are still some other works of Lysippus of 
less importance, which are described by the his* 
torians of Greek art. (Sillig, Cat. s. v. ; Meyer, 
Kunstgeschichte ; Hirt, Gesch. d. BUd. Kunst ; 
Nagler, Kti nstler- Lexicon. ) 

2. A painter in encaustic, of the Aeginetan 
school, who placed on his paintings the Iviuatv. 
(Plin. xxxv. 11. a 19.) 

3. A statuary of Heraclcia, the son of Lysippus^ 
who is known from an inscription on the base of a 
statue of Apollo at Delos : — ATIOAAftNI AT- 

2inno5 ATSinnor hpakaeios eiioiei. 

( Welcker, in the Kunstldatt, 1 827, No. 83.) [P. S.] 

LYSIS (A Sots). 1. An eminent Pythagorean 
philosopher, who, driven out of Italy in the per- 
secution of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, and 
became the teacher of Epaminondaa, by whom he 
was held in the highest esteem. He died and was 
buried at Thebes. (Paus. ix. 13. § 1 ; Aelian. 
V. H. iii. 17 ; Diod. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. p. 
556 ; Plut. de Gen. Socr. 8, 13, 14, 16 ; Diog. 
Laert. viii. 39 ; Nepos, Epam. 2 ; Iamblich. Vit. 
Pyth. 35.) There was attributed to him a work 
on Pythagoras and his doctrines, and a letter to 
Hipparchus, of which the latter is undoubtedly 
spurious ; and Diogenes says that some of the 
works ascribed to Pythagoras were really written 
by Lysis. . 

There is a chronological difficulty respecting 
him, inasmuch as he is stated to have been the 
disciple of Pythagoras, and also the teacher of 
Epaminondas. Dodwell (de CycL Vet . p» 148) 
attempted to show the consistency of the two 
statements ; but Bentley (Answer to Boyle) con- 
tends that the ancient writers confounded two 
philosophers of this name. (Fabric. BibL Graec. 
vol. i. p. 851.) 

2. A disciple of Socrates. (Diog. Laert. ii. 29.) 

3. A poet of the hilaroedic style, was the suc- 

cessor of Simus, the inventor of that species of 
poetry the composers of which were at first called 
ZifxcpSol, from Simus, and afterwards Atnri^M and 
MaycpSoi, from Lysis and Magus. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 648, a.; Ath. xiv. p. 620, a., iv. p. 182, c. $ 
Bode, Gesch. der Lyrisck. Dichtkmst, vol. ii. p. 
469.) [P. 8#} 

LYSISTRA'TIDES, artist. [Leostratidbs.] 

L YSIS'TRATUS, of Sicyon, statuary, was rim 
brother of Lysippus, with whom he is placed by 
Pliny at the 114th Olympiad (H. N. xxxiv. . 8. 
s. 19.) He devoted himself entirely to the making 
of portraits, and, if we may believe Pliny, his 
portraits were nothing more than exact likene sses, 
without any ideal beauty. (Hie et simiUtu dmem 
reddere indituit t ante eum gaam puk&errunas fisdsre 
studebant .) He wlas the first who took acast/of 
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the human face in gypsum ; and from this mould 
he produced copies by pouring into it melted wax. 
(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 12. s. 44.) He made a statue 
of Melanippe. (Tatian. adv. Graec. 54, p. 117, 
ed. Worth.) [P. S.] 

LY'SIUS (Aihriof), i. e. the Deliverer, a sur- 
name of Dionysus, under which he was worshipped 
at Corinth, where there was a carved image of the 
god, the whole figure of which was gilt, while the 
face was painted red. (Paus. ii. 2. § 5.) He was 
also worshipped at Sicyon. where the Theban 
Phanes was said to have introduced the god (ii. 7. 
$ 6), and at Thebes. In the last-mentioned place he 
had a sanctuary near one of the gates, and there 
was a story that the god had received the surname 
from the fact of his once having delivered Theban 
prisoners from the hands of the Thracians in the 
neighbourhood of Haliartus (ix. 16. § 4; Orph. 
Hymn, 49, 2, &c.) [L. S.] 

LYSIZO / NA (At uriftSyii), i. e. the goddess who 
loosens the girdle, is a surname of Artemis and 
Eileithyia, who were worshipped under this name 
at Athens. (Theocrit. xvii. 60 ; Schol. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 287.) [L. S.] 

LYSO, a Sicilian of rank at Lilybaeum, whom 
Verres, while praetor of Sicily in b. c. 73 — 71, 
robbed of a statue of Apollo. (Cic. in Verr. iv. 17.) 
A son of Lyso, bearing the same name, is recom- 
mended by Cicero to JVT. Acilius Glabrio, proconsul 
in Sicily in b. c. 46. (ad Fam. xiii. 34.) [Gla- 
brio, No. 6.J [W. B. D.] 

LYSO, a native of Patrae, in Achaia (Cic. 
ad Fam. xiii. 19), who is commonly said to have 
been a physician, and to have attended Cicero’s 
freedman Tullius Tiro during his illness at that 
place, B.C. 51. This, however, is probably a mis- 
take, as he is no where called a physician, and 
rather seems to be distinguished from Tiro’s medi- 
cal attendant. Whose name was Asclapo (ibid. xvi. 
4, 5, 9) ; so that altogether it is more likely that 
Lyso was the person with whom Tiro lodged during 
his illness. Cicero seems at one time to have been 
afraid of his not being sufficiently attentive to his 
guest, and advises Tiro, if necessary, to go to the 
house of M’. Curius (ibid. xvi. 4). Tiro himself 
however, seems to have been quite satisfied with 
his care and attention ; and, accordingly, when 
Lyso visited Rome a short time afterwards, and 
stayed there for about a year, he lived on the most 
intimate terms with Cicero, and saw him almost 
every ddfy (ibid. xiii. 1 9, 24). When Servius Sul- 
picius was going as proconsul to Achaia, Cicero 
wrote two letters to him in Lyso’s favour, a a 47, 
in which he speaks of him in terms of great affec- 
tion and gratitude (ibid. xiii. 19, 24). [ W. A. G.] 
LYSON (Adoror), a statuary, who is mentioned 
by Pliny among those who made u athletas, et ar- 
matos, et venatores, sacrificantesque ” (H. N. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19. $ 34). His statue of the Athenian people 
in the senate-house of the Five Hundred is men- 
tioned by Pausanias (i. 3. $ 4). [P. S.] 

LYSUS (A 0<ro»), a Macedonian statuary, who 
made the statue of Criannius, the Eleian, in the 
Altie at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 17. § 1.) [P. S.] 

LYTE'RIUS (Avnfptor), i. e. the Deliverer, a 
surname of Pan, under which he had a sanctuary 
at Troesene, because he was believed during a 
plague to have revealed in dreams the proper remedy 
against the disease. (Paus. ii* 35. § 5.) [L. S.] 
LYTIERSES (Avritpmis), another form of 
Lityerses. (Theocr. x. 41.) [Litybrsks.] 
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MA (MS) signifies probably, mother , as in Aes- 
chylus (pa 7 «, Swppl. 890), who applies it to the 
earth to designate her ks the mother of alL But, 
according to Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. M<f<r- 
ravpa ), Ma was the name of a nymph in the suite 
of Rhea, to whom Zeus entrusted tne bringing up 
of the infant Dionysus. The same author tells us 
that Rhea herself was by the Lydians called Ma, 
and that bulls were sacrificed^to her, whence the 
name of the town Mastaurus was derived. (Comp. 
Welcker, Trilog. p. 167.) [L. S.] 

MACAR or MACAREUS (Mcbcap or Maica- 
pevs). 1 . A son of Helios and Rhodos, or, accord- 
ing to others, a son of Crinacus, who after the 
murder of Tenages fled from Rhodes to Lesbos. 
(Horn. II. xxiv. 544 ; Diod. v. 56 ; Plat, de Leg. 
viii. p. 838 ; Arnob. adv. Gent. iv. 24 ; Ilgen, ad 
Hymn. Horn. p. 203.) 

2. A son of Aeolus, who committed incest with 
his 6ister Canace, and, according to some accounts, 
killed himself in consequence. (Hygin. Fab. 238 ; 
Plut. P droll. Hist. Gr. et Rom. ; comp. Abolus.) 

3. A son of Lycaon, from whom the town of 
Macaria in Arcadia derived its name. (Paus. viii. 
3. § 1 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. Manaptai ; Apollod. iii. 
8 . § 1 .) 

4. A son of Jason and Medeia, who is alto 
called Mermerus or Mormorus. (Hygin. Fab. 239 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 175 ; comp. Mkrmkrus.) 

5. Of Nericus, one of the companions of Odys- 
seus. (Ov. Met. xiv. 159.) 

6. A Lapithes, who at the wedding of Peirithous 
slew the centaur Erigdupus. (Ov. Metax ii. 452.) 

7. The founder of Lesbos was a son of Crineus 

and a grandson of Zeus. (Diod. v. 81.) [ L . S.J 

MACAREUS (Maxapcife). Athenaeus cites in 
two places (vi. p. 262, c. xiv. p. 639, d) the Kwomf 
of Macareus. As his citation, the same in both 
places, is from the third book, we know that the 
history comprehended at least three books: but 
nothing more seems known either of the author or 
the work, except that it was written after the time 
of Phylarchus, from whom Macareus quotes three 
hexameter lines, and who appears to have lived in 
the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes and Ptolemy Phi* 
lopator, kings of Egypt, i. e. b. c. 246 — 204. (Fa- 
bric. liibl. Graec. vOl. viii. p. 367.) [J. C. M.j 

MACA'RIA (Mcucapla), a daughter of Heraclea 
by Detaneira, from whom Zenobius derives the 
proverb jSd\\’ 4s patcapiav, because she had put an 
end to herself. (Paus. i. 32. § 6 ; Zenob. Proo. 

ii. 61.) [L. S.] 

MACA'RIUS (Max dpios), a Spartan, was one 

of the three commanders of the Peloponnesian 
force which was sent to aid the Aetolians in the 
reduction of Naupactus, b. c. 426, which however 
was saved by Demosthenes with the arlgpf the 
Acamanians. Macarius took part in thillfpedih 
tion against Amphilochian Argos, in the same 
year, and was slain at the battle of Olpae. (Thuc. 

iii. 100—102, 105—109.) [E. E.1 

MACA'RIUS (Mcucipios). 1. Axgyptius, the 

Egyptian. There were in the fourth century in 
Egypt two eminent ascetics and contemporaries, 
though probably not disciples of St Antony, as is 
asserted by Rufinus, and perhaps by Theodoret 
[Antonius, No. 4, p. 217, b.] Of these th£ 
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•object of the present article is generally distin- 
guished as the Egyptian, sometimes as Magnus, 
the Great, or as Major or Sbnior, the Elder 
while the other is described as Macarius of Alex- 
andria. [No. 2.] 

Macarius the Egyptian was the elder of the two, 
and was born, according to* Socrates, in Upper 
Egypt. At the age of thirty he betook himself to 
a solitary life. His place of retreat was the wil- 
derness of Scete or Scetis, a part of the great 
Lybian desert, which D’Anville places about 60 
miles, but Tillemont as much as 1*20 miles S. of 
Alexandria, a wretched spot, but on that account 
well suited to the purpose of the ascetics who occu- 
pied it Here Macarius, though yet a young mrin, 
gave himself up to such austerities as to acquire the 
title of ircudapioytpwv, “ the aged youth.” At forty 
years of age he was ordained a priest, and is said 
to have received power to cast out evil spirits and 
to heal diseases, as well as the gift of prophecy ; 
and many marvellous stories are related by his 
biographers, Palladiiis and Rufinua, of his employ- 
ment of these supernatural qualifications. It was 
even reported that he had raised the dead in order 
to convince an obstinate heretic, a Ilierncite [Hie- 
rax. No. 3], with whom he had a disputation : 
but this miracle was too great to be received implic- 
itly even by the credulity of Itufinus and Palla- 
dius, who have recorded it only as a report. 

During the persecution which the orthodox 
Buffered from Lucius, the Arian patriarch of Alex- 
andria [Lucius, No. 2] during the reign of the 
emperor Valens, Macarius was banished, together 
with his namesake of Alexandria and other Egyp- 
tian solitaries, to an island surrounded by marshes 
and inhabited only by heathens. He died at the 
age of ninety ; and as critics are generally agreed 
in placing his death in a. d. 3.00 or 301, he must 
have been born about the beginning of the fourth 
century, and have retired to the wilderness about 
A. D. 330. He is canonised both by the Greek 
and Latin churches ; his memory is celebrated by 
the former on the 1 9th, by the latter on the 1 5th 
January. (Socrat. //. E. iv. 23, 24; Sozomen, 
H. E. iii. 14, vi. 20; Theodoret, H. E. iv. 21 ; 
Rufin. II. E. ii. 4 ; and apud Heribert liosweyd, 
De Vita et Verbis Senior, ii. 28 ; Apophthegmata 
Patrum , apud Coteler. Eccles. Grace. Monum. vol. 
t p. 524, Ac. ; Pallad. Histor. Lausiac. c. 19; 
Holland, Acta Sanctor. a. d. 15 Januar. ; Tillemont, 
Memoires, vol. viii. p. 574, Ac. ; Ceillier, Auteurs 
Sacrcs, vol. vii. p. 709, Ac.) 

The writings of Macarius have been the subject 
of much discussion. Gennadius of Marseilles, our 
earliest authority, says ( I)e Viris Illustrib. c. 1 0) 
that he wrote only a single Epistola or letter to his 
juniors in the ascetic life, in which he pointed out 
to them the way of attaining Christian perfection. 
Miraeus endeavours to identify this Epistola with 
the monastic rule, ascribed to one of the Macarii, 
and given in the Codex Hegularum of St. Benedict 
of Anagni ; but which, with the letter which fol- 
lows it, is rather to be ascribed to Macarius of 
Alexandria. The subject would lead us to identify 
the Epistola mentioned by Gennadius with the 
Opuscula mentioned below, especially as a cursory 
citation by Michael Glycas in his Annales (Pars i. 
p- 105, ed. Paris, p. 81, ed. Venice, p. 199, ed. 
Bonn ) from “ the Epistles (fr hrurro/aus) of Maca- 
rius the Great” is found to bear some resemblance 
4o a passage ifi the fourth Opusculumy c. 2. The 
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writings published under the name of Macarius of 
Egypt are these : I. 'Ofu\lcu TryevparucqU, Horn if 
Uae Spirituales. These homilies, so called, are fifty 
in number, of unequal length, and possibly inter- 
polated by a later hand. They are ascribed to our 
Macarius on the authority of MSS. by Picus, Fabri- 
cius, Pritius, Tillemont, and Galland ; but his 
authorship is denied by Possin, Dupin, Oudin, and 
Ceillier, though these are not agreed to whom to 
ascribe them. Cave hesitates between our Maca- 
rius and his namesake of Alexandria [No. 2] ; but 
on the whole is inclined to prefer the latter. The 
Homiliae were first published by Joannes Picus, or 
Pic, 8vo. Paris, 1559; a Latin version by the 
editor was separately published in the same or the 
next year. The Greek text, with a Latin version 
by Palthenius, was again published at Frankfort, 
8 vo. 1594 ; and the text and version were reprinted 
from Picus with the works of Gregory Thauma- 
turgus [Gregorius Thaumaturgus] and Basil 
of Seleuceia [Basilius, No. 4], fob Paris, 1621. 
A revised edition of the Greek text, with the 
version of Palthenius, also revised, was published 
by Jo. Georg. Pritius, 8vo. Leipzig, 1698, and 
again in 1714, and may be regarded as the standard 
edition. A Latin version is given in the Biblio- 
theca Pair inn , vol. ii. ed. Paris, 1589 ; vol. iv. ed. 
Cologn. 1618; vol. iv. ed. Lyon, 1677. An Eng- 
lish version, with learned and valuable notes, by 
“ a presbyter of the church of England” (Fabricius 
calls him Thomas Haywood), was published 8vo. 
London, 1721. Some other homilies of Macarius 
are extant in MS. II. Opuscula. The collection 
so termed comprehends seven treatises, all short : 
Utpl QuKaicfjs KapSiaSy De Custodia Cordis ; 2. H*pl 
Te\euiTijTos iv irvevpxxriyDc Perfection# in Spiritu} 
3. Ilepi irpoa-euxvs, De Oratione ; 4. IIcpl vwofxovrjs 
Hal SiaKpiofccSy I)e Patientiu ct Discretions; 5. 
riepi i hfnSosus too vo6s, De Elcvatiom Mentis ; 6. 
rifpi dyairijSy De CharUate ; 7. Uspl l\*vd*pias 
voosy De Libertate Mentis. These Opuscula were 
first published, with a Latin version, ill the The- 
saurus Asceticus of Possin, 4to. Paris, 1684 ; a more 
correct edition both of the text and version was 
published by J. G. Pritius, 8vo. Leipzig, 1 699 ; 
and again in 1714; and may be regarded os the 
best edition. III. A pophthegmata. These were 
published partly by Possin in his Thesaurus Asce- 
ticusy and partly by Cotelerius in his Ecdesiae 
Graecue MonumentOy vol. i. (4to. Paris, 1677), 
among the Apophthegmata Patrum ; and were sub- 
joined by Pritius to the Opuscula . An English 
version of the Opuscula and of some of the Apophr 
'hegmata (those of Possin) was published by Mr. 
Granville Penn, 12mo. London, 1816, under the 
itle of Institutes of Christian Perfection * All the 
works of Macarius, with a Latin version, are given 
n the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, voL vii. fol. 
Venice, 1770. A monastic rule to the compilation 
f which our Macarius contributed is noticed in 
No. 2. A Latin version of some fragments of 
ther pieces is given in the Bibliotheca Concionar 
toria of Corablfis ; and perhaps some remain beside 
he seven homilies already mentioned in M&. 
Tillemont, ibid. p. 617, Ac. ; Pritius, Pracfat m 
Macarii Opuscula; Ceillier, Auteurs Soares, voL 
vii. p. 71 4, Ac. ; Galland, Bibk Patrum Proleg.sd 
vol vii. ; Oudin, De SeripUmb. Modes* voL i. efli. 
474, seq. ; Cave, Hist. Lilt ad ami. 873 ; Fabric. 
Bid. Grose* vol. viii. p. 661, Ac.; Penn, Prcf. to 
the Institutes of Macarius,) » 
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2. Of Alexandria, contemporary with the 
'foregoing,' from whom he is distinguished by the 
epithet Alhxandrinus (6 *A \e(au8petis), or Poli- 
ticos (IleAiTijrrfr), i.e. Urbicus, and sometimes 
Junior. Palladius, who lived with him three 
years, has given a tolerably long account of him in 
his Historia Lausiaca , c. 20 ; but it chiefly consists 
of a record of his supposed miracles. He was a 
native of Alexandria where he followed the trade 
of a confectioner, and must not be confounded with 
Macarius, the presbyter of Alexandria, who is men- 
tioned by Socrates (//. if. i. 27) and Sozomen 
(//. E. ii. 22), and who was accused of sacrilegious 
violence towards Ischyras [Athanasius]. Our 
Macarius forsook his trade to follow a monastic 
life, in which he attained such excellence, that 
Palladiua {ibid. o. Id) says that, though younger 
than Macarius the Egyptian, he surpassed even him 
in the practice of asceticism. Neither the time 
nor the occasion of his embracing a solitary life is 
known, for the Macarius mentioned by Sozomen 
( H.E . vi. 29) appears to be a different person. 
Tillemont has endeavoured to show that his retire- 
ment took place not later than a. d. 335, but he 
founds his calculation on a misconception of a 
passage of Palladius. Macarius was ordained 
priest after the Egyptian Macarius, i. e. after a. d. 
340, and appears to have lived chiefly in that part 
of the desert of Nitria which, from the number of 
the solitaries who had their dwellings there, was 
termed “ the Cells” (“ Cellae," or “ Cellulae," rd 
Kt\\la) ; but frequently visited, perhaps for a time 
dwelt, in other parts of the great Lyhian wilder- 
ness, and occasionally at least of the wilderness be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea. Galland says 
he became at length archimandrite of Nitria, but 
does not cite his authority, which was probably 
the MS. inscription to his Repula given below, and 
which is of little value. Philippus Sidetes calls 
him a teacher and catechist of Alexandria, but 
with what correctness seems very doubtful. Va- 
rious anecdotes recorded of him represent him as 
in company with the other Macarius (No. 1) and 
with St. Antony. Many miracles are ascribed to 
him, most of which are recorded by Palladius either 
as having been seen by himself, and resting on the 
authority of the saint's former companions, but they 
are frivolous and absurd. Macarius shared the 
exile of his namesake [No. 1] in the persecution 
which the Arians carried on against the orthodox. 
He died, according to Tillemont's calculation, in 
a. d. 394, but according to Fabricius, in a.d. 404, 
at the age of 100, in which case he must have been 
nearly as old as Macarius the Egyptian. He is 
commemorated in the Roman Calendar on the 2d 
January, and by the Greeks on the 19th January. 
Socrates describes him as characterised by cheerful- 
ness of temper and kindness to his juniors, qualities 
which induced many of them to embrace an ascetic 
life. (Socrat H. E. iv. 23, 24 ; Sozom. II. E. iii. 
14, vi. 20 ; Theodoret. //. E. iv. 21 ; Rufin. H.E. 
ii* 4; and apud Heribert Rosweyd, I)e Vita et 
Verbis Senior, it 29 ; Pallad. Ilist. Lausitus. c. 20 ; 
Holland. 'Acta Sanctor. a. d. 2 Januar. ; Tillemont, 
Mtmoinos vol. viii. p. 626, &c.) 

To this Macarius are ascribed the following 
works : — -I. Rbgula S. Macarii qui habuit sub 
Ordinations end quinque Millia Monachorum. This 
Bepula, which is extant in a Latin version, consists 
«f thirty ** Ck/*I«,"and must be distinguished from 
another, which is also extant in a version, 
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under the title of Repula SS. Serapionis , Macashh, 
Paphnutii et altering Macarii; to which the first 
of the two Macarii contributed capp. v — viii., aadT 
the second (“ alter Macarius'*) capp. xih. — xvi. 
Tillemont and others consider these two Macarii 
to be the Egyptian and the Alexandrian, and ap- 
parently with reason. The Reptda S. Macarii , 
which some have supposed to be the Epistola of 
Macarius the Egyptian [No. 1] mentioned by 
Gennadius, is ascribed to the Alexandrian by S. 
Benedict of Anagni, Holstenius, Tillemont, Fabri- 
cius, and Galland. Cave hesitates to receive it as 
genuine. 11. Epistola B. Mqcarii data ad Mona - 
olios. A Latin version of this is subjoined to the 
Repula ; it is short and sententious in style. The 
Repula was first printed in the Historia Monasterii 
S. Joannis Reomaemis ( p. 24) of the Jesuit Rouerus 
(Rouviere), 4to. Paris. 1637 ; and was reprinted 
together with the Epistola , in the Codex Repularum 
of Holstenius (4to. Rome, 1661), and in the Biblio- 
t/teca Patrum of Galland, vol. vii. JoL Venice, 
1770. III. Tow dylov M auaplov to* *AA e(ai'- 
bpeus Aoyos TTepi 4t-68ov ; pvxv* biKalut* not dpap- 
Tw\wv' rd t&s x u} pt£ oyTal in rod aw parr os, teal 
n us eiai v, Sancti Macarii Alexandrini Sermo de 
Eiitu Animae Justorum et Peccatorwn: quomodo 
separatum a Corpore, et in quo Statu manent. 
This was printed, with'* a Latin version, by Cave 
( who, however, regarded it as the forgery of some 
later Greek writer), in the notice of Macarius in 
his Historia Litteraria ad ann. *37 3 (vol. i. fol. 
Lond. 1688, and Oxford, 1740 — 1742); and was 
again printed, more correctly, by Tollius, in his 
lnsipnia ltineris Ilalici , 4to. Utrecht, 1696. Tol- 
lius was not aware that it had been printed by 
Cave. It is given, with the other works of Mar 
carius of Alexandria, in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
Galland. In one MS. at Vienna it is ascribed to 
Alexander, an ascetic and disciple of Macarius. 
Cave is disposed to ascribe to Macarius of Alex- 
andria the Opuscula of Macarius the Egyptian 
[No. 1]. (Cave, l. c. ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. 
viii. p. 3 65 ; Moisten. Codex Repularum, vol. i. 
pp. 10 — 14, 18 — 21, ed. Augsburg, 1759 ; Galland, 
RiUioth. Pair. Protep. in voL vii. ; Tillemont, 
Me moires, vol. viii. pp. 618, 648 ; Ceillier, Auteurs 
Sacres , voL vii. p. 712, &c.) 

3. Of Ancvra, of which city he was metropo- 
litan. Macarius lived in the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, and was author of a work against 
the Latin church and its advocates, entitled Kara 
rrjs rwv A arlvotv Kauobo^las sal Kara. BapAad/x 
kclI 'AKivbvvov, Adversus Malipna Latinorum Dog- 
mata et contra Rarlaam et Acindymm. The work 
is extant only in MS., but has been cited in several 
places by Allatiu9 in his De Eccles. Occident, et 
Orient, perpet. Consensione. Abating characterises 
the work as trifling and full of absurdities ; but 
Cave considers thnt the citations given by Allatius 
himself by no means justify his censure. (Cave, 
Hist. Litt. ad ann. 1430 ; Fabricius, BibL Grans. 
vol. viii. p. 367.) 

4. Of Antioch. Macarius was patriarch of 
Antioch in the seventh century. He held the 
doctrine of the Monothelites ; and having attended 1 
the sixth general or third Constantinopolitatt 
council (a. d. 680, 681), and there boldly avowed 
his heresy, affirming that Christ's will was "that 
of a God-man" {Btavbpur/p) ; and haring further 
boldly declared that he would rather be torn limb 
from limb than renour*^ his opinions, he was de- 
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posed and banished* His *E kOsois tfroi o/xoAoyla 
wlarttes, ExposiUo she Oonfessio Fidei ; and some 
"’passages from his npocrQwvyriKos rp6s &a<ri\4a 
\6yos, Hortatorius ad Imperatorem Sermo; his 
A 6yos dwo<rra\«ls A ovkq scpeaSirripy ko» p ovaxy 
r V ** ' A< t>P^ Liber ad Lucam Presbyterum et 
Afonachum in Africa missus ; and from one or two 
other of his pieces, are given in the Concilia, vol. 
vi. col. 743, 902, &c., ed. Labbe ; vol. iii. col. 
1168, 1300, &c„ ed. llardouin; vol. xi. col. 349, 
612, &c., ed. Mansi. (Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 
680 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. viii. 368.) This 
heretical Macarius of Antioch is not to be con- 
founded with a saint of later date, but of the same 
name, “ archbishop of Antioch in Armenia," who 
died an exile at Ghent in Flanders, in the early 
part of the eleventh century, and of whom an ac- 
count is given by the Bollandists in the Acta 
Sanctorum, a. d. 10 Aprilis. Of what Antioch this 
later Macarius was archbishop is not determined. 
There is ne episcopal city of Antioch in Armenia 
properly so called. 

6. Antonii Discipi/lcs, the Disciple of St. 
Antony or of Pjspir (comp. Nos. 1 and 2). Pal- 
ladius ( Hist Lausiac. c. 25, 26) mentions two dis- 
ciples of St. Antony, Macarius and Amathas, as 
resident with and attendant upon that saint, at 
Mount Pispir, Pispiri, ot Pisperi, and as having 
buried him after his death. These are probably the 
two brethren mentioned by Athanasius ( Vita S. 
Antonii, c. 21 ) a#having waited on the aged recluse 
for the last fifteen years of his life. This Macarius 
of Pispir has been by several writers, both ancient 
and modern, including Rufinus, and perhaps Theo- 
doret, among the ancients, and Cave and Pritius 
among the moderns, confounded with one or other 
of the Macarii, the Egyptian and the Alexandrian 
(Nos. 1 and 2) ; but Bollandus ( Proleg . ad Vitam 
S. Anton . c. v. vi. in Acta Sand. a. d. 17 Jan.) 
and Tillemont ( Memoires , vol. viii. p. 806) have 
ahown that there are several reasons for distinguish- 
ing them, and there is great difficulty in reconciling 
the known circumstances of either of these Macarii 
with the close attendance on St. Antony given by* 
Macarius of Pispir. To Macarius of Pispir Possin 
ascribed the Homiliae and Opusada of Macarius 
tiie Egyptian (No. 1 ). 

6. Of Athos. [No. 13.] 

7. Of the Cells, or J unior. Macarius, whom 
Sozomen calls wptoSbrspov rwv KeWiwv, “presbyter 
of the Cells,” i. e. of that part of the desert of 
Nitria in Egypt which was so called, was a herd 
boy, who having, while feeding his cattle by the 
Maraeotic lake, accidentally killed one of his com- 
panions, fled into the wilderness in order to avoid 
the punishment of his homicide. He was thus led 
to embrace a solitary life, which he followed for 
nearly thirty years. This Macarius must not be 
confounded with Nos. 1, 2, or 6, with whom he 
appears to have been contemporary. (Sozomen, 
H. 12. vi 29 ; Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. c. xvii ; Cote- 
lerius, L c. ; Tillemont, Minwires, vol. viii p. 576.) 

8. Chrysocbphalus, archbishop of Phila- 
delphia. [CHRY 8 OCEPHALU 8 .] 

9. Of Constantinople, patriarch of that see, 
from 1376 to 1379. There was another Macarius 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. (Fabr. BULL Graec. vol. viii. p. 368.) 

. 10. Historicus, the Historian. [Macarbuh.] 

1 1. IiiBRo&OLYMiTANUs, ot of Jerusalem. Two 
Macarii arete bishops of Jerusalem, one in the 
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early part of the fourth century, before that see was 
raised to the dignity of a patriarchate ; the othei? 
in the sixth century. 

Macarius I. became bishop in a. o. 31 8 •'or 314, 
on the death of Hermon, and died in or before a. n. 
333. He was computed to be the thirty-ninth 
bishop of the see. His episcopate, therefore, coin- 
cides with one of the most eventful periods in 
ecclesiastical history. There is extant in Eusebius 
(De Vita Constantin, iii. 30 — 32) and in Theodoret 
(H.E. i. 17), a letter from Constantine the Great to 
Macarius, concerning hie building of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Socrates (H. E. 
i. 17), Sozomen (H. E. ii. 1), and Theodoret, also 
ascribe to him the discovery, by testing its miracu- 
lous efficacy, of the true cross, which had been dug 
up, with the two on which the thieves had suffered, 
near the Holy Sepulchre. Macarius was present 
at the council of Nice (Sozomen, H. E i. 17 ; 
comp. Concilia, vol. i. col. 313, 314, ed. Hardouin) ; 
and, according to the very doubtful authority of 
Gelasius of Cyzicus (apud Concilia, col. 417), took 
part in the disputations against the Arian philoso- 
phers. He separated himself from the communion 
of Eusebius, the historian, bishop of Caesareia, who 
was his ecclesiastical superior, on account of his 
supposed Arianism. (Sozomen, H. E. ii. 20 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Or. vol. viii. p. 369 ; Bolland. Acta 
Sanctor. Marlii, vol. ii. p. 34, and Afaii, vol. iii. 
Traclatus Praelim. pp. xvi. xvii. ; Tillemont, Afe- 
rnoires, vol. vi.) 

Macarius 1 1. was first appointed to the see a. d. 
544, by the influence of the monks of Neolaura, 
“ the new monastery,” on the death of Petrus or 
Peter ; but his election was disallowed by the em- 
peror Justinian I., because it was reported that he 
avowed the obnoxious opinions of Origen, and 
Eustochius was appointed in his room, who bitterly 
persecuted the Origenists, who were numerous in 
the monasteries of Palestine. Eustochius was,, 
however, afterwards deposed, but in what year, 
or from what cause, is not clear ; and Macarius was 
restored, after purging himself from suspicion of 
heresy, pronouncing an anathema on the opinions 
of Origen. Victor of Tunes places his restoration 
in the thirty-seventh year of Justinian (a. d. 663 
— 4), and Theophanes in the reign of Justin II., 
who succeeded Justinian in A. o. 567. He died 
about a. d. 574, and was succeeded by Joannes. 
A homily. He lnvetdione Capitis Praecursoris , by 
Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, is extant in MS. ; 
but it is not known by which, though probably by 
Macarius II. (Evagrius, H. E. iv. 37, 39, v. 18; 
’yril Scyth. Sabae Vita , c. 90, apud Coteler. Eodes* 
Graec. Monum. vol. iii. p. 373 ; Le Quiet), Orient 
■hrisb vol. iii. col. 235, &c. ; Bolland. Ada Sanctor . 
Afaii, vol. iii. Traded. Praelim. pp. xxviii. xxix, $ 
Fabric. Bibl. Graec. voL viii. p. 369.) 

12. Junior. [Nos. 2, 7.] 

1 3. M acres, or Macra (d Mcur/nfc) or Macrus, 
the Tall (6 M eucpSs), a monk of Mount Athos, 
and an intimate friend of Geoigp Phrantsa, by 
whose interest he was appointed Hegumenutt ot 
abbot of the monastery of the Almighty (rev U**** 
roKpdrvpoi ), nt Constantinople. He also obtained 
the dignity of Protosyncellus. He was a strenuous 
opponent of the Latin church ; and this involved 
him in serious disputes with Joseph II., patriarch 
of Constantinople, who was favourable to the uniOi* 
of the churches. Notwithstanding las hostility to 
the Latina, Macarius was seat % the empesw 
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Joannesif. Palaeologus, on a mission to the Pope 
Martin ' V., preparatory to the summoning of 
general council to determine the union, and died 
on his return in the beginning of the year 1431 
It is not clear whether Macarius Macres was a 
different person from another Macarius, his con- 
temporary, a monk of Xanthopulus, of Jewish 
origin, and spiritual father to the emperor Manue 
Palaeologus (Phrantza, ii. 1) ; but it is quite clear 
that he is to be distinguished from Macarius Curu- 
nas (i Kovpovvds), who also, was sent by Joannes 
Palaeologus to the pope, aftd the death of Macarius 
Macres (Sguropulus, Hist. Concil. Florent. ii. 1 5, 1 6) 
Macarius Macres wrote a book against the Latin 
doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Son, with this title, w Or< to A iysivxal Ik tov T tov 
rd irptvfia iird Hyiov baropfvtcdcu ovrt Avayn ai6v 
icrnv dAAd Kaivoropia rris opdo56(ov irhrrews. Quod 
neeessarium non est, sed Innovatio Fidei, dicere e\ 
Filio procedere Spiritum Sanctum. This work is 
extant in MS., and is cited by Allatius in his De 
Eccles. Occident, et Orient. Perpetua Consens. Some 
other works by Macarius Hieromonachus are extant 
in MS., but it is not certain if the writer was our 
Macarius ; a small piece, De Inventione et Trans- 
lations S. Euphemii Martyris , is distinctly ascribed 
to him. (Phrantza, ii. 9, p. 35, ed. Vienna, 1796, 
pp. 156, 157, ed. Bonn ; Sguropulus, l.c. ; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. viii. p. 370 ; Cave, Hist. Lift, 
{Appendix), ad ann. 1420.) 

14. Magnes. Some extracts from a work en- 
titled Apologia adversus Theosthenem Evangeliorum 
Calumniatorem, by a writer whom he termed Mag- 
nets*), were given in a Latin version by Fran- 
ciscus Turrianus, in his tract De Sanctissima 
Eucharistia contra Volanum Polonum , Florence, 
1575 ; but nothing was at that time known of the 
writer, of whom there was not any ascertained 
notice in the writers of the first eight centuries 
after Christ. Cave found in a MS. work of Ger- 
manus of Constantinople (he does not say which 
Germanus), mention of “ one Magnes, a presbyter 
of Jerusalem,'* who was present at the synod of 
Antioch, a. d. 265, at which Paul of Samosata 
wns deposed and excommunicated ; and he iden- 
tified this Magnes, but without reason, with the 
writer of the work. Tillemont (Hist, des Em - 
pereurs , vol. iv. p. 308, Ac.) has devoted a section to 
this obscure writer, and Magnus Crusiusof Gottingen 
has most fully discussed the subject in two disser- 
tations, Notitia Maoarii Magnetic, and De SttoKo- 
yovpewnt Maoarii Magnetic, 4to. Gottingen, 1737 
and 1 745. The name of the author is found in 
the various forth* of Macarius Magnbtes (tov 
MoKaplov Mayrnfrov), Macarius Magnes (tov 
MaKapiou Mdyvtjros), and Macarius (tov dylov 
Manaplov), the last showing that Macarius is 
a name, not a title (“ Beatus") ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether Magnes is to be understood as a 
name or as a local designation, “ the Magnesian 
And this uncertainty existed as early as the ninth 
centuiy, when both the writer and his work, 
which was cited by the Iconoclasts, had become 
obscure. In a copy of his work, which was found 
with difficulty by the orthodox of that day, the 
author 'was called hpapxfi*, “ bishop," and was 
delineated in episcopal vestments ; but his see 
appears to have been altogether unknown. He is 
thought by Crusius to have lived near the end of 
the third at the beginning of the fourth century. 
Thera was a Macarius bishop of Magnesia, early 
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in the fifth century, who was one of the opponent* 
of Chryapstom ; but if Crusius is correct in fixing 
the age of our Macarius, this must have been a* 
I different person. 

Macarius wrote, 1. ’AiroKpiTMd, Responsiones , 
in five books ; inscribed to Theosthenes, and not, 
as Turrianus and others after him had supposed, 
written against him, but rather against Porphyry. 
The work was formerly extant in the library of 
St. Mark, at Venice, but is not there now. Some 
extracts are, however, contained in different MSS., 
and the unpublished Antirrhetica adversus Icono- 
maclios of Nicephorus of Constantinople, contains 
many passages. The extracts given by Turrianus 
were reprinted, but with some omissions, by Far 
bricius, in his Delectus A rgumentorum et* Syllabus 
Scriptorum de Veritate Neligionis Christianas, and 
by Galland, in his Bibliotheca Patrum, vol. iii. ; 
and some of the fragments preserved by Nicephorus 
were published by Crusius, in his Dissertations 
already referred to. Another work of Macarius 
Magnes, Semiotics in Genesin , or Com men tarius in 
Genesin, has also perished, with the exception of 
some fragments, a portion of which were also in- 
serted by Crusius. (Tillemont, l. c. ; Cave, Hist. 
Litt. ad ann. 265, 350 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. 
vii. p. 296, &c. ; Galland. Biblioth. Patrum, Pro- 
leg. ad vol. iii. c. xiii. ; Chillier, Auteurs Sacris , 
vol. iv. 181, &c.) 

15. Magnus. [No. 1.] 

16. Martyrji Scriptor. A supplement to 
the Acta Proconsularia Beatorum Martyrum Tha- 
raci Profit et A ndronici, of which Baronius has given 
a Latin version in his Annates Ecclesiastics, ad ann. 
290, is said by him to have been drawn up by 
Macarius, Felix, and Verus, Christians, who were 
spectators of the Martyrdom ; but a reference 
to the original Acta (which were published, with a 
Latin version, by Emericus Bigotius, Paris, 1680, 
and by Ruinart in his Acta Martyrum Sincera, and 
by the Bollandists, in the Acta Sanctorum Octobri, 
vol. v. p. 560, Ac.) shows that the name of the 
writer was Marcion (MapKtuv), not Macarius. 

17. Monaohus. According to Gennadius of 
Marseilles, Macarius, a Roman monk, wrote Liber 
adversus MatJiematicos , or as it is described by 
Rufinus, Opuscula atlversus Fatum et Mathesin , now 
lost. He lived about the end of the fourth centuiy, 
and was the intimate friend of Rufinus, who in- 
scribed to him his Latin version of the II epl dpx&v 
of Origen, and his Apologia pro Origene. (Gen- 
nadius, De Viris Illustr. c. 28 ; Fabric. Biblioth. 
Graec. vol. viii. p. 37*2 ; Cave, Hist. LiU. ad ann. 
401.) 

18. The Monothelitr. [No. 4.] 

19. Patriarch a. [Nos. 4, 9, 11.] 

20. Of Philadelphia. [Chrysocbphalus.] 

21. Rom anus. [No. 17.] 

2*2. Rufini Amicus. [No. 17-] 

Many other Macarii are enumerated by Fnbricius, 
Biblioth. Grace, vol. viii. p. 367, Ac. [J. C. M.] 

MACATUS, M. LI'VIUS, was appointed by 
the propraetor M. Valerius, in b. c. 214, com- 
mander of the town and citadel of Tarentum, and 
defended both with success against the attacks of 
Hannibal in that year. But two years afterwards 
(b. c. 212) the town was taken by a surprise, and 
Livius fled for refuge into the citadel, which ho 
maintained, notwithstanding all the attempts of 
Hannibal to dislodge him. In course of time 
the Roman troops suffered dreadfully, from want of 
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provisions. In b. ol 210, D. Quintius was sent 
with a fleet to convey provisions to thp citadel, 
but was defeated by the Taren tines ; this disaster, 
however, was counterbalanced by a victory which 
Livius gained at the 6ame time by land. Livius 
continued in possession of the citadel till the town 
was retaken by Q. Fabius Maximus in b. c. 209. 
In the following year there was a warm debate in 
the senate respecting Livius Macatus ; some main- 
taining that he ought to be punished for losing the 
town, others that he deserved to be rewarded for 
having kept the citadel for five years, and a third 
party thinking that it was a matter which did not 
belong to the senate, and that if punishment was 
deserved, it ought to be inflicted by the censorial 
nota. The latter view was the one adopted by the 
majority of the senate. Macatus was warmly 
supported on this occasion by his relative M. Livius 
Salinator ; and a saying of Q. Fabius Maximus in 
the course of the debate is recorded by several 
writers. When the friends of Macatus were 
maintaining that Maximus was indebted for his 
conquest of the town to Macatus, because he had 
possession of the citadel, Maximus replied, “ Certe, 
nam nisi ille amisisset, ego nunquam recepissem.” 
(Liv. xxiv. 20, xxv. 9, 10, 11, xxvi. 39, xxvii. 
25, 34 ; Appian, Annib. 32 ; Polyb. viii. 27, &c., 
who calls him Cairn Livius ; Cic. de &mect. 4, de 
Oral. ii. 67, who erroneously calls him Livius 
Salinator ; Plut. Fab. 21.) 

MACCABAEI ( Mcuoca€aioi\ the name gene- 
rally given to the descendants of the family of the 
heroic Judas Maccabi or Maccahaeus, a surname 
which he obtained from his glorious victories. 
(From the Hebrew 2j?D, makkah , “ a hammer 
M6 Winer, Biblisches Realiv’oiierbuch, vol. i. p. 
745.) They were also called Asamonaei (’Aera^w- 
vaioi), from Asamonaeus, or Chasmon, the great- 
grandfather of Mattathias, the father of Judas 
Maccabaeus, or, in a shorter form, Asmonaei or 
Ilasmonaei. This family, which eventually ob- 
tained the kingly dignity, first occurs in history in 
B.C. 167, when Mattathias raised the standard of 
revolt against the Syrian kings. According to 
Josephus (Ant. xiv. 16) the Asmonaean dynasty 
lasted for 126 years ; and as he places its ter- 
mination in b. c. 37, the year in which Antigonus, 
king of Judaea, was put to death by M. Antony, 
it would have commenced in b. c. 163, when Judas 
Maccabaeus took Jerusalem, and restored the wor- 
ship of the temple. At the death of Antigonus 
there were only two members of the Asmonaean 
race surviving, namely, Aristobulus and his sister 
Mariamne, the former of whom was put to death 
by Herod in b. c. 35, and the latter was married 
to the murderer of her brother, to whom she bore 
several children. 

The history of the Maccabees is related at length 
by Josephus (xii. 6 — xiv. 16), and the war of 
independence against the Syrian kings -down to 
the time of Simon in the first and second books of 
Maccabees. It is only necessary here to give a 
brief account of the founders of this family, since 
the various members of it, who obtained the kingly 
dignity, are given under their proper names. A 
genealogical table of the whole family will be found 
in Vol.ll. p. 543. 

From the death of Alexander the Great the 
Gfoek language, religion, and civilisation, which 
had been spread more or less throughout the whole 
of Asia, fromthe Indus to the Aegaean, had been 
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| making ft certain though slow progress among the 
Jewish nation also. Under the sovereignty of the 
early Ptolemies and Seleucidae, who had allowed 
the Jews liberty of religions worship, an influential 
party had adopted the Greek religion and Greek 
habits ; and their example would probably have 
been followed by still greater numbers, had not the 
attempts of Antiochus (IV.) Epiphanes to root out 
entirely by persecution the worship of Jehovah 
roused the religious patriotism of the great body of 
the people, who still remained stedfiist to their 
ancient faith. 

Antiochus IV. had sold •'the priesthood succes* 
sively to Joshua, who assumed the Greek name of 
Jason, and subsequently to Onias, who also changed 
his name into that of Menelaus, under the con* 
dition of their introducing into Jerusalem Greek 
rites and institutions. Onias, in order to obtain 
the money to pay for the priesthood, had purloined 
the sacred vessels of the temple, and sold them at 
Tyre. This act of sacrilege, united with other 
circumstances, caused a formidable insurrection at 
Jerusalem, for which, however, the inhabitants had 
to pay dearly. Antiochus was just returning from 
his Egyptian campaign when he heard of the 
revolt. He forthwith marched against the city, 
which he easily took (b. c. 170), put to death a 
vast number of the inhabitants, pillaged the temple, 
and profaned it by offering a sow on the altar of 
burnt sacrifices. Two years afterwards, when he 
was forced by the Romans to retire from Egypt, he 
resolved to root out entirely the Jewish religion, 
nnd to put to death every one who still adhered to 
it. He again took possession of Jerusalem, and 
commanded a general massacre of the inhabitants 
on the .Sabbath ; he set fire to the city in many 
places, and built a strong fortress in the highest 
part of Mount Sion, to command the whole of the 
surrounding country. He then published an edict, 
which enjoined uniformity of worship throughout 
his dominions ; and the most frightful cruelties 
were perpetrated on those who refused obedience. 

The barbarities committed in every part of 
Judaea soon produced a reaction. At Modin, a 
town not far from Lydda, on the road which leads 
from Joppa to Jerusalem, lived Mattathias, a man 
of the priestly line and of deep religious feeling, 
who had five sons in the vigour of their days, 
John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. 
When the officer of the Syrian king visited Modin, 
to enforce obedience to the royal edict, Mattathias 
not only refused to desert the religion of his fore- 
fathers, but with his own hand struck dead the 
first renegade who attempted to offer sacrifice on 
the heathen altar. He then put to death the king's 
officer, and retired to the mountains with his five 
sons (b. c. 167). Their numbers daily increased j 
and as opportunities occurred, they issued from 
their mountain fastnesses, cut off detachments of 
the Syrian army, destroyed heathen altars, and 
restored in many (daces the synagogues and the 
open worship of the Jewish itdMon. Within ft 
few months the insurrection s* Jabdin bad grown 
into a war for national independence. Bat the 
toils of such a war ware too much for the aged 
frame of Mattathias, who died in the first « 
the revolt, leaving the conduet of it to Judas, hit 
third son. 

1. Judas, who assumed the surname of Ifina* 
cabaeus, as has been mentioned above, carrie d cw 
the war with the same prudence and enetgy trith 
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which it had been commenced. Antiodu had brother Simon carried on a Harassing and desultory 
collected a powerful army to put down the revolt, warfare against the Syrians. About the same 
but being called to the eastern provinces of his time another of the brothers, John, fell in battle, 
empire (b. c. 166), he left the conduct of it to his ^Jonathan, however, gradually grew in strength ; 
friend and minister Lysias, who was also en trusted-fan d Bacchides, who had met with several disasters, 
with the guardianship of his son and the govern- at length concluded a peace with Jonathan, al- 
jnent of the provinces from the Euphrates to the though Jerusalem and several other important 
sea. [Lysias, No. 4.] Lysias sent against the towns still c&tinued in the possession of the Syrian 
Jews a large force under the command of Ptolemy, party. A revolution in the Syrian monarchy in 
the son of Dorymenes, Nicanor, and Gorgias, but b. c. 152 gave Jonathan still greater power. In 
they were entirely defeated by Judas near Em- that year an adventurer, Alexander Balas, laid 
maus in B. c. 165. In the 4iext year (b. c. 164) claim to the throne of the Seleucidae. [Alex-. 


Lysias took the field in person with a still larger 
army, but he met with the same fate as his 
generals, and was overthrown a little to the north 
of Hebron. The death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
which happened in this year at Tabae in Persia, 
and the struggle which arose between Lysias and 
Philip for the guardianship of the young Antiochus 
Eupator and for the administration of the empire, 
paralysed for the time the exertions of the Syrians. 
Judas and his brothers entered Jerusalem in n. c. 
163 and purified the temple ; they then proceeded 
to expel the Syrians and Ilellenising Jews from 
every part of Judaea. Meantime, however, Lysias, 
with the aid of the apostate Jews, had again col- 
lected a formidable anny, with which he marched 
against Judas, accompanied by the young king. 
His forces were arrested by the strong fortress of 
Bethsura, which commands the narrow passes that 
lead to Jerusalem ; and notwithstanding an heroic 
battle near this place, in which Eleazar, the brother 
of Judas, perished, the town was obliged to ca- 
pitulate and Judas to retire to Jerusalem. Here 
Judas shut himself up, and successfully resisted all 
the attempts of Lysias to take the place ; but as 
both parties suffered dreadfully from famine, and 
the approach of Philip made Lysias anxious to be 
at liberty to oppose his rival, a treaty was con- 
cluded between Judas and Lysias, and the latter 
withdrew his troops. 

This peace, however, was of short duration. 
Demetrius, who was the rightful heir to the throne 
of Syria, had escaped from Rome, where he had 
been a hostage, and on his arrival in Syria suc- 
ceeded in getting into his power Lysias and the 
young Antiochus, both of whom he put to death, 
b. c. 162. He then proceeded to sow dissension 
among the patriotic party in Judaea, by proclaim- 
ing Alcimus high -priest. Several of the zealots 
for the law declared in favour of the latter, and his 
claims were supported by a Syrian army. But as 
Judas would not own the authority of a high- 
priest who owed his appointment to the Syrians, 
the war broke out again. At first the Maccabee 
met with great success ; he defeated the Syrians 
under Nicanor in two successive battles, and then 
sent an embassy to Rome to form an alliance with 
the republic. His offer was eagerly accepted by 
the Roman senate ; but before this alliance became 
known, be was attacked by an overwhelming 
Syrian force undMiihe command of Bacchides, and 
having only SwF men with him, fell in battle 
after performing prodigies of valour, b. c. 160. He 
was* succeeded in the comfcand of the patriotic 
party by bis brother, 

2. Jonathan, As Bacchides and Alcimus 
were in possession of almost the whole of the 
country, Jonathan was obliged to act on the de- 
fensive,, Ha look up a strong position in the 
wildeaiMMtf Tekoab, and in conjunction with his 


ander Balas, Vol. I. p. 114.] Alexander and 
the reigning monarch, Demetrius Soter, eagerly 
courted the assistance of Jonathan. He espoused 
the side of Alexander, who offered him the high- 
priesthood, and various immunities and advantages. 
As Alexander eventually drove Demetrius ‘out of 
his kingdom, Jonathan shared in his good fortune, 
and became recognised as the high-priest of the 
Jewish people. After the death of Alexander, 
which followed soon after, Jonathan played a dis- 
tinguished part in the struggle for the Syrian 
throne between Demetrius Nicator, the son of 
Soter, and Antiochus VI., the youthful son of 
Alexander Balas. lie first supported the former ; 
but subsequently espoused the side of Antiochus; 
and it was mainly owing to his energy and ability 
that Demetrius was obliged to take to flight, and 
yield the throne to his young rival. Tryphon, the 
minister of Antiochus, wished, however, to sup- 
plant his muster, and obtain the Syrian throne for 
himself ; and finding Jonathan the chief obstacle 
to his ambitious views, he treacherously got him 
into his power, b. c. 144, and put him to death in 
the following year. Jonathan was succeeded in 
the high-priesthood by his brother, 

3. Simon. Simon immediately declared for De- 
metrius, and was confirmed by the latter in the 
high-priesthood. He was the most fortunate of the 
heroic sons of Mattathias. lie renewed the alliance 
with the Romans, fortified many towns, and ex- 
pelled eventually the Syrian garrison from the 
fortress in Jerusalem. Under his fostering care 
the country began to recover from the ravages of 
the long protracted wars, and gradually increased 
in wealth and prosperity. Still he was not des- 
tined to end his days in peace. In b.c. 137, 
Antiochus VII., who had succeeded his brother 
Demetrius Nicator, unwilling to lose Judaea, which 
had now become an independent state, sent an 
army, under his general Cenbedeus, to invade the 
country. The aged Simon entrusted the conduct of 
the war to his sons Judas and Joannes Hyrcanus, 
who conquered Cenbedeus, and drove him out of 
the country. But Simon did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his victory. His son-in-law Ptolemy, 
the governor of Jericho, instigated by Antiochus, 
formed a plot to obtain the government of Judaea. 
He treacherously seized Simon at a banquet, and 
put him to death with two of his sons, Judaa and 
Mattathias, b. c. 135. His other son Joanne# 
Hyrcanus escaped, and succeeded his father. 

4. Joannes Hyrcanus I. was high-priest B.C.* 
135 — 106. He did not assume the title of kingt 
but was to all intents and purposes an independent- 
monarch. His life is given under Hyrcanus. < 
He was succeeded by his son, 

5. Aristobulcs I., who was the first of the 
Maccabees who assumed the kingly title* which 
was henceforth home by his successors. His roign 
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lasted only a year (h£«L 196 — 105 J, [AriS 1 !#*- 
bulus, No. 1.] He was succeeded by$fti Jkother, 

6. Alexander Jannabus, who reigned a c. 

105 — 78. [Alexander Jannabus, Vol. I. p* 
117.] He was succeeded by his widow, v 

7. Alexandra, who appointed lier son Hyiv 
can us II. to the priesthood, and held&tiie supreme 
power b. q. 78 — 69. On her death ut the latter 
year her son, 

8. Hyrcanus II., obtained the kingdom, b. c. 
69, but was supplanted almost immediately after-* 
awards by his brother, 

9. Aristobulus II., who obtained the throne 
b. c. 68. [Aristobulus, No. 2.] For the re- 
mainder of the history of the house of the Mac- 
cabees see Hyrcanus II. and Herodes I. 

MA'CEDON (Max* Son'), a son of Zeus and 
Thyia, and a brother of Magnes, from whom 
Macedonia was believed to have derived its name. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. MaKtSovla.) [L. S.] 

MACEDO'NICUS, an agnomen of Q. Caecilius 
Mptellus, consul b.c. 143. [Metellus.] 

MACEDO'NICUS CE'STIUS. [CeStius, 

No. 2.] 

MACEDO'NIUS (MoicsSrfws). 1. Of An- 
tSDcu. [No. 6.] 

2. Of Antioch. Macedonius, a Monothelite, 
Was patriarch of Antioch. from a. d. 639 or 640, 
till 655 or later. He was appointed to the patri- 
archate by the influence, if not the nomination, of 
Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, by whom also 
he wal consecrated. The year of his death is not 
certain. Macarifts, who was his successor (though 
perhaps not immediately), stated in his Expositio 

read at the sixth general council, a. d. 681 
v |JHacarius, No. 4], that Macedonius was present 

a synod held while Peter was patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, i. e. some time from a. d. 655 to 666, 
/Which shows he could not have d^d before 655. 
Macedonius appears to have spent the whole of 
his patriarchate at Constantinople, Antioch being 
in the power of the Saracens. (Le Quien, Oriens 
Christian, vol. ii. col. 740, 741 ; . Holland. Acta 
Sanctor. Jtdii , vol. iv. Tractat. Praelim. p. 109.) 

3. Of CoNSTAtjflUNOPLE (1). On the death 
of Eusebius, patriarch of Constantinople, better 
known as Eusebius of Nicomedeia [Eusebius of 
Nicomkdkia], a. d. 341 or 342, the orthodox, 
which appears to have been the popular party, 
restored the patriarch Paul, who had been deposed 
shortly after his election (a. d. 339) to make room 
for Eusebius ; while the leaders of the Arian party 
elected Macedonius, who had been deacon, and 
perhaps priest, of the church of Constantinople, 
and was already advanced in years. Jerome, in 
his additions to the Chronicon of Eusebius, says 
that Macedonius had been an embroiderer, “ artis 
plumariae,” an art which Tillemont supposes he 
might have carried on while in his office of deacon 
or priest, but which Scaliger supposed to be attri- 
buted to him, by Jerome's mistaking the meaning 
of the term *o<jrtA4rcx*'o?, which perhaps some 
Greek. writer had applied to Macedonius. Accord- 

^ big to the account of the orthodox party, Alexander 
the patriarch had described Macedonius as a man 
having the exterior of, piety, and possessing much 
address in secular affairs ; but, according to the 
Arians, Alexander had commended his piety. He 
had been one of the adversaries of Paul during the 
$rst patriarchate of that prelate. 

Upon the election of Macedonian great tumults, 


r Jic<4m period by bloodshed, were excited either by 
/bis partisans dr those of Papl ; and the attempt to 
*fiutthe.se down by Hermogenes, magister equitum, 
Lwho hid been ordered by the emperor Constantius 
ph> expel Paul, led to still further seditions, and to 
rthe murder of Hermogenes. These events com- 
pelled Constantius, then at Antioch, to return to 
Constantinople, and an end was put to the disturb- 
ances by the banishment of PauL Constantius. 
was, however, much displeased at the unauthorised 
election of Macedonius, and delayed to recognise 
him as bishop, but he^ was allowed to officiate in 
the church in which he had been ordained. Thejto 
events occurred in a. d. 342. On the departure of 
Constantius Paul returned, but was soon again 
banished, and Macedonius and bis partisans were 
then by the imperial officers put in possession of 
the churches, though not without the loss of 
several hundred lives, through the resistance of the 
multitude. 

Macedonius retained possession of the patriarch- 
ate and the churches till a. d. 348, when the 
interposition and threats of Constans obliged Con- 
stantius to restore Paul, whose title bad been 
confirmed by the council of Sardica (a. d. 347), 
and Macedonius was only allowed to officiate in 
one church, which appears to have been his own 
private property ; but in a. d. 350, after the death 
of Constans, he regained possession of his see, and 
commenced a vigorous persecution of his opponents, 
chased them from the churches in his patriarchate, 
and banished or tortured them, in some instances 
to death. On the re-establishment of orthodoxy 
these unhappy persons were reverenced as martyrs, 
and their memory is still celebrated by the Greek 
and Latin churches on the 30th March and the 
25th Oct. By these cruelties Macedonius became 
hateful even to his own party, and an unexpected 
event increased the odium in which he was held. 
He removed the body of the emperor Constantine, 
the Great from the Church of the Apostles, in 
which it had been buried, and which (though built 
only twenty years before) was in a very dilapidated 
state. The removal was made in order to prevent 
the corpse being injured by the apprehended fall of 
the church ; but it led to a tumult, in whieh the 
people appear to have been influenced by hatred of 
Macedonius, and many persons were killed in the 
church to which the body had been removed. 
Constantius was very angry with Macedonius, both 
for his removing the body without orders and for 
the serious consequences to which his act had led, 
and the emperor's displeasure prepared the way for 
his downfal. At the council of Sdeueeia (a. d. 
359), where the Acacian or pure Arian party and 
the semi- Arians were openly divided and seceded 
from each other, some charges against !>»"», ap- 
parently of cruelty, are said to have been contem- 
plated. He did not appear at the flrnt sitting of 
the council, alleging sickness, but he was present 
afterwards ; and if any hostile proceedings were 
contemplated, no steps appear to nave been openly 
taken against him. In a. d. 360, however, in » 
council held at Constantinople, he wae deposed by 
the Acacians, who wete favoured by Constantin* 
on the plea that he had been the occasion of many 
murders, and because he had admitted to com- 
munion a deacon convicted of adultery, bat'- in 
reality to gratify Constantius, who was irritated 
against him, and perhaps also became ha wenld 
not adopt their views. Though expelled from Con- 
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stantiuople he was not disposed to yenuwtf qufet^lAxiaft ascendancy tinder Vjjdens, to court the or* 
But sought to unite himself more cldfely wkMyhh^thOdo^b^Wpoiijcimating towards orthodoxy, led 
semi-Arians, in opposition to the Acacians. JAbA-'ll' them, now that orthodoxy was in the ascendant 
ci us, No. 3.] He appears to have resided ^ jthe4 der Theodosius, to draw nearer to the Arians, in 
neighbourhood of Constantinople till his death, of | der to secure their alliance and support. The 
the date of which there is no account. Facundus M aced onian s*Vere also sometimes called Mara- 


asserts that he was summoned in a. d. 381 
before the second oecumenical, or first council of 
Constantinople, at , which his obnoxious tenets 
respecting the Holy Spirit were condemned ; 
but this is probably a mistake, and it appears 
likely that he did not long survive his deposi- 
tion. 

Macedonius is known chiefly as the leader of a 
sect which took its name from him. The term 
“ Macedonians ” (of MateeSoviavol) is applied some- 
what indeterminately in the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers. Its first application was to the less hete- 
rodox division of the Arian party, commonly called 
the semi-Arians ('H/napeiai/of), who admitted and 
contended that the Son was opoioiicrws , “ homoiou- 
sios,” of like substance with the Father, in op- 
position to those who affirmed that he was dvipoios, 
“ anomoios,” of unlike substance. The latter party 
were known as Acacians, from their leader Acacius 
of Caesareia [Acacius, No. 3], while the former 
were designated from Macedonius, who was the 
most eminent among them in dignity, though he 
does not appear to have fully identified himself 
with them until after his deposition; and if l’hotius 
( liibl. Cod. 257) is correct, was at his election an j 
Anomoian or Acacian. The two sections came j 
into open collision at the council of Seleuceia (a. n. 
359) ; mid the AcaciauR, though outnumbered in 
that council, succeeded, through the favour of Con- 
stantins, in deposing several of their opponents, 
and secured an ascendancy which, though inter- 
rupted in the reigns of Julian and Jovian, was fully 
restored under the reign of Valens, from whose 
time they were known simply as Arians, that de- 
signation being thenceforward given to them alone. 
Many of the semi-Arian party, or, as they were 
termed, Macedonians, being persecuted by the now 
triumphant Acacians, were led to approximate more 
and more to the standard of the Nicene confession 
with respect to the nature and dignity of the Son ; 
and at last several of their bishops transmitted to 
pope Liberius (a. d. 387) a confession, in which 
they admitted that the Son was “ dfxoovmos, “ho- 
moousios,” or “of the same substance’’ as the 
Father, and were addressed by the pope in reply 
as orthodox in that respect. Their growing ortho- 
doxy on this point rendered their heterodoxy with 
respect to the Holy Spirit, whose deity they denied, 
and whom they affirmed to be a creature, more 
prominent. This dogma is said to have been 
broached by Macedonius after his deposition, and 
was held both by those who remained semi-Arians 
and by those who had embraced orthodox views 
an the person and dignity of the Son ; their only 
common feature being their denial of the deity of 
tile Holy Spirit, on account of which they were 
by the Greeks generally termed Uvcvpar 6 /mcxoi, 

** Pneutnatomachi," “ Impngners of the Spirit.” 
The second general or first* Constnntinopolitan 
cowuril (ju D. 881 ) anathematised the* heresy of 
the semi-Arians or Bneuraatomachi (’Hpiaptiavcuy 
/Mfx<i>y), thu» identifying the two 
domaraa belonging to one great party ; from which 
^ appears notunfiksly that, the same fear of per* 
aacntica which led tha Macedenians, during the 
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thonians, Mapadcaviapoi, from Mamthonins, one of 
their leaders. (Socrates, II. E. ii. 6, 12, 13, 16, 
22, 27, 38, 39, 40, 45, iv. 1£, v. 4, 8 ; Sozom. 

//. E. iii. 3, 7, 9, iv. 2, 3, 20, 21; 22, 24, 26, 27, 

v. 14, vi. 10, 11, 12, 22, vii. 7, 9 ; Theodoret. 

II. E. ii. 6, v. 1 1 ; Philostorg. II. E. v. 1, viii. 17 f 1 - 
Greg. Nazianz. Oral. xxxi. xli. ; Athanas. fristorid 
A rumor, ad Manackt c. 7 ; Pseud. Athanas. Diajioy. 
de Trit/it. iii., and Contra Macedonianoa r Etialog. 
i. ii. ; Epiphan. Punarium. Haeres. 74 (s. ut alii, 
54) ; Augustin, de llaeresibus, c. 52 ; Leontius 
Byzant. de .Seeds, Act. iv.; Phot, liibl. 1. c . ; Theo- 
plianes, Chnmoyruph i, pp. 35 — 38, ed. Paris, pp. 

64 — 70, ed. Bonn ; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. 

vi. ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sucre s, vol. v. p. 594, 
&c. ; Fabric, liibl. Gruec. vol. ix. p. 247, Concilia , 
vol. ii col. 809, 810, 817, 818, 819, ed. Har- 
douin.) 

4. Of Constantinople (2). Macedonius, the 
second patriarch of Constantinople of the name, «♦ 
nephew of Gemmdius I., who was patriarch from 
a. d. 459 to 47 1, and by whom' he was brought up» 
He held the office of Sceuophylax, or keeper of the 
sacred vessels, in the great church at Constantinople, 
and, on the deposition of the patriarch Euphgmius 
or Euthymius, was nominated patriarch by tr» em- 
peror Anastasius I., who probab^r appreciated the 
mildness and moderation of his temper. His ap- 
pointment is placed by Theophanes in a. m. 488, 
Alex, era, =496 a. n. Though he himself prb* 
bably recognised the council of Chalcedon, he wa$ 
persuaded hy the emperor to subscribe the He- 
noticon of Zeno, in which that council was silently* 
passed over, and endeavoured to reconcile to the 
church the monks of the monasteries of Constan- 
tinople. who had broken off from the communion of 
the patriarch from hatred to the llenoticon ; but he 
j met with no success, although, in order to gain 
them over, he persuaded the emperor to summon a 
council of the bishops who were then at Constanti- 
nople, and to confirm, by a writing or edict, several 
of the things which had been sanctioned by the 
council of Chalcedon, without, as it appears; directly 
recognizing the authority of the council. Mace- 
donius, thus baffled in his designs, still treated tho 
monks with mildness, abstaining froni*<any harsh 
measures against them. Macedonius distinguished 
himself by his generosity and forbearance towards 
his predecessor Euphemius, and towards a man who 
had attempted to assassinate him. But the same 
praise of moderation cannot be given to all his acts, 
if, as stated by Victor of Tunes, he held a council in 
which the supporters of the council of Chalcedon wore 
condemned. He occupied the patriarchate for sixteen, 
years, and was deposed by the emperor, a. d. 511 
or 5 1 2. According to Theophanes, the cause of hia 
deposition was his maintenance of the authority of 
the council of Chalcedon, and his refusal to surren- 
der the authentic record of the acts of that council. 
Anastasius urgently pressed him to disavow its 
authority, and when he could not prevail on him* 
suborned witnesses to charge him with unnatural 
lusts (which, from self-mutilation, he cohld not lb- 
dulge), and with heresy* He was prevented by tfafe i 
fear of popular indignation from instituting on in- 
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quiry into the truth of these charges, and therefore tion his name. ( .1 d Popul. Aniiochcn. de Statuis. 
banished him without trial, first to Chalcedon, and 1/otniL xvii. 1.) 


then to Eucha’ita ; and appointed Timotheus bishop 
or patriarch in his room ; and, having thus exiled him 
without ^uiy previous sentence of condemnation or' 
deposition, he endeavoured to amend the irregularity 
of the proceeding by appointing a day lor bis trial, 
when he had him condemned in his absence, and 


7. Epiurammaticus. [See below.] 

«'!. (jouha or Cuba. [No. (».] 

.9. IIakrkticijs. [Nos. 2, 3.] 

10. Mu.notiiki.ita. [No. 2.J 

11. Patriarch a. [Nos. 2, 3, 4.] 

12. Vu aumcs Afiucak. Macedonius, who held 


by judges who were themselves accusers and wit- the otlice of Vicarius Africac, in the early part of 
nesses. Many ecclesiastics, however, throughout the fifth century, was the friend and correspondent 
the empire, refused to admit the validity of his de- of Augustin, who has described him as a person of 
sition ; and his restoration to his see was one of many eminent qualifications. Two of his letters to 
the objects of the rebellion of Vitaliau the (loth Augustin, with Augustin's replies, are given in the 
(a. n. .514), but it was not effected, and Mace- works of that father. (Augustin. Episiolae , li.-— 
donius died in exile, a. n. .516. Evagrius assigns 
a different cause for the emperor's hostility to him, 
namely, his refusal to surrender a written engage- 
ment not to alter the established creed of the 
church, which Anastasius had given to the patriarch 
Euphetuius, and which had been committed to the 
care of Macedonius, then only Sceuophvlax, and 
which he persisted in retaining when the emperor 
wished to recover it. JIe is honoured as a saint 
by the (livek and Latin churches. ( K\agriu-. //. E. 
iii. 30, 31, 32; Theodor. Lector, if. E. ii. 12 j 
rr* 36; Theophan. ( '/;nu>'i>/. pp. 120 — 1 36, cd. I 

Paris, pp. .06 — 1 Hi, ed. Venice, }>p. 216 — 2 10, od. j \o|. iv. p. 161.) [1*. S. J 


liv. editt. vett., dii. — civ. ed. Cuillau.) [J. C. M.] 
MACKDO'XIUS (MaxeStmos), of Thessalo- 
nica, a poet of the Creek Anthology, whom Suidas 
(s. r. 'AyaOlas) mentions as contemporary with 
Agathias and Paul the Silentiary and Tribonianus, 
in the time of Justinian. Suidas also calls him the 
Consul (t<£ iTTUTa). There are altogether forty- 
three epigrams by him in the Anthology, most of 
which are of an erotic character, and in an elegant 
style. (Brunrk, A/nd. vol. iii. p. Ill; Jacobs, 
Adi. Crutv. \ol. iv. p. 61, ]>. 21.5, No. 3.57, vol. 
uii. p. 611, No. 30, p. 013; Fabric. I Uhl. Croce. 


M ACEH, A KM FLI l ! S, of Verona, was senior 
to Ovid, and tiled in Asia, J>. t:. 16, three years 
after Virgil, as we learn from the Eusebian Chro- 
nicle. lb* wrote a poem or poems upon birds, 
-aakes, and medicinal plants, in imitation, it would 
appear, of the Theri.ua of Nicander. His produc- 
tions, of which not one word remains, are thus com- 
memorated in the Tristia : — ■ 

Saepe suas volucres legit mihi grandior aevo, 
Quaeque necet serpens, quae ju vet herba, 
Macer.” 

The work now extant, entitled “Aemilius Macer 
| tie Jlerharum Virtutibus,” belongs to the middle 
i ages. Of tliis piece there is an old translation. 
Mater's Herbal, practys’d by Doctor Lynacro. 
L'rauslated out of Laten into Knglysshe, which 


lion n ; Marcellin. Chrunh <m ; Victor Timet. Ci.,u- 
/tictrrl*; Liberatus Jin ciorium, c. 16; Le Quien, 

Orhns Christ hums, v»,l. i. col. 220 ; Tilkiuont, 

A/cmuin Sf vol. .\ vi. p. 660. Ac. ) 

.5. The Consl j., author of the epigrams. [See 
below.] ** 

6. CitrroPHAtit s, or CKrntoriiAtii s. (6 KfnCo- 
<f>dyos.) Macedonius was a celebrated a-cetic, con- 
temporary with the earlier years of ’l'lieodoret, who 
was intimately acquainted with him, anti has Mt 
an ample record of him in his I'h:U>ih< us or / Us- 
.lorht Jiclh/iosa (c. 1 6 ). He let! an ascetic life in 
the mountains, apparently in tin* neighbourhood of 
Antioch ; and dwelt forty-five years in a deep pit 
(for he would not use either tent or hut). \\ hen 
he was growing old, he yielded to the intreaties of 
his friends, and built himself a but ; and was after- 
wards further prevailed upon to occupy a small house. ] shewynge theyr Operacytms and Vertues set in the 
He lived twenty-live yeai> after quitting his cave, st> | margent of tins Iioke, to the entent you myght 
that his ascetic life extended to seventy years ; but know theyr vertues.” There is no date ; but it 
his age at his death is not known. His habitual diet was printed by ilobt. Wyer, dwellynge at the 
was barley, bruised and moistened with water, fn.m sygne of Savnt Johan evangelvste, in Seynt Mar- 
which lie acquired his name of (.'rithophagns, ” the tyns Parvs-he, in the byshop of Norwytche rentes, 
barlev-eater.” ] I o was also called, from his dwell- besvtb* C'harvnge Crosse.” 

ing-place, Couha, or (Juba, a Syriac word denoting 2. We must carefully' distinguish from Aemilius 
a ** pit ” or “ well.” He was ordained priest by Macer of Verona, Macer who was one of the Latin 
Flavian of Antioch, who was obliged to use artifice Homeri-tae, ami who must have been alive in 
to induce him to leave his mountain abode ; and j a. i>. 12, since he is addressed by Ovid in the 
ordained him, without his being aware ot it, during j 2d book of the Epistles from l’ontus (E]>. x.), and 
the celebration of the cucharist. When inionned is there spoken of as an old travelling companion, 
of what had occurred, Macedonius, imagining that his literary undertaking being clearly described in 
his ordination would oblige him to giw: up his the lines ; — 


solitude and his barley diet, flew into a passion ill 
becoming his sanctity ; and after pouring out the 
bitterest reproaches against the patriarch and the 
priests, he took his walking staff, for he was now 
an old man, and drove them away. He was one 
of the monks who resorted to Antioch, to intercede 
with the emperor’s officers for the citizens of 
Antioch after the great insurrection (a. d. 367), in 
which they had overthrown the statues of the 
ciApcror. Ilis admirable plea is given by Theo- 
^loret. (jU. K, v. U).) Chrysostom notices one 
jpart of the plea of Macedonius, but does not men- 


k ‘ Tu cam's actemo quidquid restabat Ilomero, 
No carcnnt suinma Troica bella xnanu ; ” 

while elsewhere (nx Pont. iv. 16. 6) he is desig- 
nated as “ Iliacus Macer.” We gather from Appu- 
leius that the title of his work was tk Bellum 
Trojamtm.” (Hieron. in Citron, Euseb. 01. exci. ; 
Ov. Trial, iv. JO. 43; Quintilian, vi. 3. § 96* 
x. 1. §§ .56, 07, xii. 11. § 27 ; Appuleius, de Ortho- 
(jmph. § .10; Maffei, Verona Illuatrata , ii. 19; 
Broukhiis. ad Tihnll. ii, C ; Wernsdorf, Poet. Lai, 
Min, voj. iv. p. .57.6.) 



MACEK. 

If the Maccr named by Quinctilian in his sixth 
*book be the same with either of the above, we 
must conclude that one of them published a collec- 
tion of “ Tetrasticha,” which were turned aside 
from their true meaning, and pieced together by 
Ovid, so as to form an invective on good-for-nothing 
poets, “ Adjuvant urbanitatem et versus commode 
positi, seu toti, ut sunt (quod adeo facile est, ut 
Ovidius ex tetrastichon Macri carmine librum in 
inalos poetas composuerit),” Ac. [W. R.] 

MACER, AEMI'LIIJS, a Roman jurist, who 
wrote after Ulpian and Plulus, and lived in the 
reign of Alexander Severus. (l)ig. 49. tit. 13.) 
lie wrote several works, extracts from which are 
given in the Digest. The most important of 
them were, De Appellation ibas, De lie Militari , 
l)e. Officio Praesidis , Da Publicis Judiciis, and 
Ad Legem da Viccshna Ilereditatum. (Zimniern, 
( leschichta dcs Romischen Privatrcchts , vol. i. part i. 
p. 3*28.) 

MACER, BAF/BIUS. 1. One of the consuls 
sullecti a. n. 101, was consul designatus when the 
younger Pliny pleaded the ciiuse of Jlassus before 
the senate. (Plin. Ep. iv. 9. § l(i.) He was 
praefectus urbi at the time of Trajan's death, a. n. 
117. (Spart. 1/adr. 5.) Whether lie or Calpur- 
nius Macer is the Macer to whom Pliny addresses 
three of his letters (iii. 5, v. 18, vi. 24), is un- 
certain. 

2. Praefectus practorio in the reign of Valerian. 
(Vopisc. Aural. 12.) 

MACER, CALPIJ'RNIUS, governor of a 
Roman province at no great distance from that of 
Bithynia, at the time when Plinv administered the 
latter, a. r>. 1 03, 104. (Plin. Ep. x. 51, <»D, 81.) 
[See Macer, Baebiun.] 

MACER, CLO'DIIJS, was appointed by Nero 
governor of Africa; and, on the death of this em- 
peror, a. D. 08, he raised the standard of revolt, 
and laid claim to the throne. He took this step at 
the instigation of Calvia Crispinilla, whom Tacitus 
calls the teacher of Nero in all voluptuousness, and 
who crossed over to Africa to persuade him to re- 
volt ; and it was also at her advice that he pre- 
vented the corn-ships from going to Rome, in order* 
to produce a famine in the city. [Ciuspinilla.] 
As soon as Galha was seated on the throne, he 
caused Macer to be executed by the procurator, 
Trebonius Garucianus. During the short time that 
Macer exercised the sovereign power in Africa, he 
had become hated for his cruelties and extortions. 
(Tac. Hist. i. 7, 11, 37, 73, ii. 87, iv. 48 ; Suet. 
(ialb. 11 ; Pint Galb. 6, 15.) The head of Macer 
occurs on coins which he had struck, from which 
we learn that his praenomen was Lucius. (Ecklicl, 
vol. vi. p. 288, Ac.) 



MACER, IIERE'NNIUS, incurred the anger 
of the emperor Caligula, because he saluted him only 
hy his praenomen Caius. (Senec. de Const. Sap. 
J8.) 

MACER, C. LICI'NJUS. 1. A Roman an- 
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nalist and orator, was the father of C. Licinius 
Calvus [Calvus], and must have been born about 
B. c. 110. He was quaestor probably in b. c. 78, 
was tribune of theplebs b. c. 73, was subsequently 
raised to the praetorship and became governor of a 
province. He was distinguished by his hostility 
towards C. Rabirius, whom he charged (b.c. 73) 
with having been accessory to the death of Satur- 
ninus, ap offence for which the same individual 
was brought to trial a second time ten years after- 
wards. Macer himself was impeached hy Cicero, 
a. d. 66 , when the latter was praetor, under th# 1 
law De Repetundis; and finding that, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of Crassus, with whom he was 
closely allied, the verdict was against him, he in- 
stantly committed suicide, before all the forms 
wore completed, and thus saved his family from 
the dishonour and loss which would have been en- 
tailed upon them had he been regularly sentenced. 
This is the account given by Valerius MaximVp, 
and it does not diifer in substance from that pre- 
served by Plutarch. 

Ilis A /males, or Reruni Romamtrum Libri , or 
IIisturuu\ as they are variously designated by the 
grammarians, are frequently referred to with respect 
by Livy and Dionysius. They commenced with the 
very origin of the city, and extended to twenty- 
one books at least ; but w aether he brought down 
tlie record of events to hij own time it is impos- 
sible for us to determine, since the quotations now 
•xtant belong to the earlier ages only. He appears 
to have paid great attention to the history of the 
constitution, and to have consulted ancient monu- 
ments, especially the Libri Lintei preserved in the 
temple of Juno Moneta, noting down carefully the 
points in which they were at variance with the 
received accounts. In consequence of his diligence 
in this department, Niebuhr conceives that he must 
have been more trustworthy than any of his pre- 
decessors, and supposes that the numerous speeches 
with which he was fond of diversifying his nar- 
rative afforded materials for Dionysius and Livy. 
Cicero speaks very .coldly, and even contemptuously, 
of his merits, both as a writer and a speaker, but 
>ome allowance must perhaps be made in this case 
for personal enmity. 

A few words from an oration. Pro Tuscis. have 
been preserved by Priscian (x. 8, p. 502, ed. 
Krehl), and a single sentence from an Epistola ad 
Sanation , hy Nonius Marccllus (s. v. contendere). 
(Pigli. Ann* ad ann. 675 ; Sail. Jlistor. iii. 22, p. 
252, ed. Gerlach ; Cie. ad Alt. i. 4, pro Rabir. 2, 
la Lap. i. 2, Unit. 67 ; Val. Max. ix. 12. § 7 ; 
Plut. Cic. 9 ; Macrob. i. 10, 13; Ccnsorin. de Die 
Nat. 20 ; Solin. 8 ; Non. Marcell. s. vv. clypeus t con - 
tenderer Incident uni. lues , patibulum ; Diomed. i. p. 
3()<>, ed. Putsch ; Priscian. vi. 11, p. 256, x. 6, p. 
496, ed. Krehl ; in the last passage we must read 
/Arinins for Aemilins ; Liv. iv. 7, 20, 23, vii. 9, 
ix. 38, 4G, x. 9 ; Dionys. ii. 52, iv. 6, v. 47, 74, 
vi. 11, vii. 1 ; Auctor, de Orig. Gent. Rom. 19, 
23 ; Lachmann, da Fontibus Historian T. Livii 
hutment. prior , § 21 ; Krause, Vitae et Frag. 
Hist. Rom. p. 237 ; Meyer, Orat. Rom. Frag. p. 
385, 2nd ed. ; Weichert, Poet. Lat. Reliquiae , p. 
92.) [W. R.] . 

2. An account of his son, who bore the agnomen 
Calvus , and who is frequently described as C. 
Licinius Calvus, is given under Calvus. 

The annexed coin probably refers to No. 1. 
Thu obverse represents a youthful head, and 

3 l 2 
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M AVERIN US. 


MACHANIDAS. 


the reverse Pallas 3l a chariot, drawn by four | first held the census of the people in a public villa 
horses. . I of the Campus Mai&ns. It is also related of them 

that they removed Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus 
from his tribe, and reduced him to the condition of 
an aerarian, because he had proposed and carried a 
bill limiting the time during which the censorship 
was to be held from five years to a year and a 
half. (Liv. iv. ‘22, 24, ix. 83, 34.) 

4. Proculus Geganius Macer in us, probably 
brother of No. 3, was consul B. c. 440, witJrL. 
Menenius Lanatus. (Liv. iv. 12; Diod. xii. 36.) 
For the events of the ybar, see Lanatus, No. 4. 

L. Geganius Mackrinus, consular tribune 
B. c. 378. (Liv. vi. 31 ; I)iod. xv. 57.) 

6. M. Geganius M acer in us, consular tribune 
B. c. 367. (Liv. vi. 42.) 

MACH AEREUS (Maxmpewy), i. e. the swords- 
man, a son of Daetas of Delphi, who is said to 



COIN OF C. I.ICINIUS IU ACER. 

’ w MACER, jMA'RCIUS, was a captain of gla- 
diators in Otho’s army, A. i>. 69. Ascending the 
stream of the Po with a detachment of the Ra- 
venna fieet, Macer drove the Vitellians from the 
left bank of the river, but shortly before the final 
defeat of his party at Bedriacuin was himself re- 


pulsed, and displaced by Otho from his command, have slain Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, in 

% j i*:* ii* _ c. !• a * . . __ ’ , . 


facer's name was erased by Vitellins from the list 
oraupplementary consuls for a. n. 69. (Tac. Hist. 
ii. 23, 35, 36, 71.) Plutarch ( Oth . 10) mentions 
Otho’s gladiators, but not the name of their 
leader. 1 \V. B. D.] 

MACER, POM PE' I US, was one of the prae- 
tors in A. D. 15, and put the question to the 
senate, whether there should be an extension of 
the Lex Majestatis. His praetorship therefore 
marks the epoch at which the government of Tibe- 
rius began to assume its worse and darker features. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 72 ; Suet. Tib. 58 ; comp. Dion 
Cass. lvii. 19 ; Sen. tie Ben. iii. 26 ; and see Ma- 
jestcis, s. r. Diet, of A nth/.) j \V. B. 1).] 

MACER, SEPU'LLItJS, only known from 
coins, a specimen of which is annexed. The ob- 
verse represents the head of Julius Caesar, and 
the reverse Victory, holding in one hand a spear, 
and in the other a small statue of Victory. 



a quarrel about the sacrificial meat at Delphi. 
(Strab. ix. p. 421 ; Pind. New. vii. 62, with the 
scholiast.) [L. S.] 

MACllA'NIDAS, tyrant of Lacedaemon about 
the beginning of the second century B. c., was ori- 
ginally, perhaps, the leader of a hand of Tarentine 
mercenaries in the pay of the Spartan government. 
The history of Lacedaemon at this period is so ob- 
scure that the means by which Machanidas obtained 
the tyranny are unknown. He was probably at 
first associated with Pelops, son and successor of 
! Lycurgus on the double throne of Sparta ; but lie 
i eclipsed or expelled his colleague, and for hie crimes 
j and the terror he inspired he is termed empluiti- 
i cally “ the tyrant.” Like his predecessor Lvcur- 
eus, Machanidas had no hereditary or plausible 
title to the crown, but, unlike him, he respected 
neither the ephors nor the laws, and ruled by the 
swords of his mercenaries alone. Argos and the 
Achaean league found him a restless and relentless 
neighbour, whom they could not resist without the 
aid of Maced on ; and Rome — at that crisis, the 
| 1 1 th year of the second Punic Avar, anxious to de- 
j tain Philip IV. in Greece, and, as usual, unscrupu- 
j Ions in the choice of its instruments — employed 
him as an active and able ally. Machanidas reve- 
| renced the religious prejudices of Greece as little 
i as the political rights of his own subjects. Towards 
the close of the Aetolian war, in b. c. 207, while 


COIN OF SEFUI.I.IUS MACER. 

MACERI'NUS, the name of a \ erv ancient 
family of the patrician Gegania Gens. [Gkgania j the Grecian suites were negotiating the terms of 

peace, and the Eleianft were making preparations 


Gens.] 

1. T. Gkganius Mackrinus, consul n.c. 492, 
with P. Minucius Augurinus, during which year 
there was a great famine at Rome, in consequence 


for the next Olympic festival, Machanidas projected 
an inroad into the sacred territory of Elis. The 
design was frustrated by the timely arrival of the 


of the lands being uncultivated in the preceding king of Macedon in the Peloponnesus, and Ala- 
year, when the plebs had retired to the Sacred j chanidas withdrew precipitately to Sparta. But 
Mountain. (Liv. ii. 34 ; Dionys. vii. 1 ; Oros. I the project marks both the man and the era — an 
n. 5.) era equally void of personal, national, and ancestral 

2. L. Gknucius (Mackrinus), brother of No. faith. At length, in B.e. 207, after eight months’ 

1, was sent into Sicily during his brother’s consul- careful preparation, Philopoemen, captain-general 
ship to obtain corn. (Dionys. vii. 1.) of the cavalry of the Achaean league, delivered 

3. M. Geganius, M. f. Mackrinus, was three Greece from Alachanidas. The Achaean and La- 
times consul; first in b. c. 447, with C. Julius cedaemonian armies met between Mantineia and 
Julus ; a second time in B. c. 443, with T. Quin- Tegea. The Tarentine mercenaries of Machanidas 
tius Capitolihbs Barbatus, in which year he con- routed and chased from the field the Tarentine 
quered the Volscians, and obtained a triumph on mercenaries of Philopoemen. They pursued, how- 
account of his victory ; and a third time in b. c. ever, too eagerly ; and when Machanidas led them 
437, with L. Sergius Fidenas. ( Liv. iii. 65, iv. back, the Lacedaemonian infantry had been broken, 
8 — 10, 17 ; Dionys. xi. 51, 63 ; Diod. xii. 29, 33, and the Achaeans were strongly intrenched behind 
43 ; Zonar. vii. 19.) The censorship, which was a deep foss. In the act of leaping his horse over 

* instituted. in his second consulship, he filled in b. c. the foss Alachanidas fell by the hand of Philop 
435, with C. Furius Pacilus Fusus. These censors poemen. To commemorate their leader’s valour, 



MACHATAS. 

jhe Achaean s set up a statue of brass *nt Delphi, 
representing Philopoemen giving the death -wound 
to Machanidas. (Polyb. x. 41, xi. 11 — 1ft, xiii. 
6 ; Liv. xxvii. 30, xxviii. 5, 7 ; Plut. Fhilapoem. 

10. ) [W. B. D.] 

MACIIAON (Maxctai'), a son of Asclcpius by 

Epeione (Horn. //. xi. b‘14 ; Schol. ad Find. 
Pyth. iii. 14), or, according to others, by Coronis 
(Hygin. Fah. 97), while others again call him a 
son of Poseidon. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 869.) lie 
was married to Anticleia, the daughter of Diocles 
(Paus. iv. 30. § 2), by whom he became the 
father of Gorgasus, Nicomachus (Paus. iv. (i. $ 3), 
Alexanor, Sphyrus, and Polemocrates. (Paus. ii. 

1 1. § 6, iv. 38. § 0“ ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8 ; Hygin. 

Fab. 81.) In the Trojan war Machaon appears as 
the surgeon of the Greeks, for with his brother 
Podaleirius lie had gone to Troy with thirty ships, 
commanding the men who came from Tricca, 
Ithorae. and Oechalia. (//. ii. 728, «^c., xi. .51.5.) 
He was wounded by Paris, but was carried from 
the field of battle by Nestor. (//. xi. .50.5, .598, 
833.) Later writers mention him as one of the 
Greek heroes that were concealed in the wooden 
horse (Hygin. Fah. 108 ; Virg. Am. ii. *203), and 
he is said to have cured Philoct«*tes. (Tzetz. ad 
Lt/coph. 911; Propert. ii. 1, .5.9.) He was killed 
by Kurypylus, the son of Telephus, and his remains 
were carried to Messmia by Nestor. 1 1 is tomb 
was believed to be at Gerenia, in Messenia, whore 
a sanctuary was dedicated to him, in which sick 
persons sought relief of their sufferings. It was i 
there that Glaucus, the son of Aepytus, was be- 
lieved to have first paid him heroic honours. (Paus. 
iv. 3. $$ *2, 6, iii. 20. $ 7.) | L. S. j 

MACHARES (Maxa'pTjs), son of Mithridates 
the Great, was appointed by his father king of the 
Bosporus, when he, for the second time, reduced 
that country, after the short war with Murena, 
Js. r. 80. In n. c. 73 Mithridates, after his defeat 
at Cyzicus, applied to him for succours, which were 
.'it the time readily furnished ; but two years after- 
wards the repeated disasters of Mithridates proved 
too much for the fidelity of Machares, and he sent 
an embassy to Lucullus with a present of a crown 
of gold, and requested to be admitted to terms of 
alliance with Rome. This was readily granted by 
Lucullus ; and as a proof of his sincerity, Machares 
furnished the Roman general with supplies and 
assistance in the siege of Sinope. (Appian, Mithr. 
67, 78, 83 ; Plut. Luenll. 24 ; Memnon, 54, ed. 
Orelli.) But when Mithridates, after his defeat by 
Pompev, adopted the daring resolution of marching 
with his army to the Bosporus, and renewing the 
contest from thence, Machares became alarmed for 
the consequences of his defection ; and on learning 
the actual approach of his father (b. e. (i.5) fled to 
the city of Chersonesus, where he soon after, de- 
spairing of pardon, put an end to his own life. 
(Appian, Mithr. 102.) Dion Cassius, on the con- 
trary, relates (xxxvi. 33) that Mithridates deceived 
him with promises of safety, and then put him to 
death. (Comp. Oros. vi. 5.) [E. 11. B.] 

MACHA'TAS (Mo^dras) 1. A Macedonian, 
father of Harpalus, and of Philip, the satrap of 
India. (Arr. A nab. iii. 0. § 7, v. 8. § ,5.) lie 
was a brother of Derdas and of Phila, one of the 
many wives of Philip bf Macedonia, and belonged 
to the family of the princes of Elymiotis. After 
the. expulsion of those princes he Reems to have 
resided at the court of Philip, though it would 
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appear from an anecdote recorded by Plutarch that 
he hardly enjoyed consideration corresponding to 
his former rank. (Plut. A popkth. p. 179; Athen. 

xiii. p. 557, c.; Droysen, Alexander, p. 43.) 

2. An Aetolian, who wasp sent ambassador to 
Sparta at the commencement of the Social war, 
B. c. 220, to endeavour to induce the Lacedae- 
monians to join the Aetolians against Philip V., 
king of Macedonia, and the Achaean League. His 
first embassy was unsuccessful ; but shortly after, 
a change having occurred in the gqyernment of* 
Sparta, in consequence of the election of the two 
kings Agesipolis and Lycurgus, Machatas again 
repaired thither, and this time easily effected the 
conclusion of the proposed alliance. From thence 
he proceeded to Elis, and induced the Eleians also 
to unite with the newly formed league against the 
Achacans. (Polyb. iv. 34, 36.) 

3. An Epeirot, son of the elder, and father of 

the younger Clmrops. (Polyb. xxvii. 13.) [ChA- 
iiors.] [E.Jl. B.] 

MACHA'TAS (Maxdras), a sculptor, whose 
name is known by an inscription, from which it 
appears that he made a statue of Hercules, which 
was dedicated by one Laphanes, the son of Las- 
thenes. (Montfaucon, Diario lla/tco , p. 425 ; 
Brunck, Ana/, vol. iii. p. 188, No. 187 ; Jacobs, 
Animadv. in Anth. Grace. vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 596.) 
Machatas is mentioned in another inscription as 
the maker of a statue dedicated to Asclepius. 
(Biickh, Carp. J user ip. 1794 ; R. Rochette, J Attire 
a M. O'choni. p. 346, 2d edition.) [P. S.] 

MACIION (Maxa’v), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandria, where he 
gave instructions respecting comedy to the gram- 
marian Aristophanes of Byzantium. He was 
contemporary with Apollodorus of Carystus, and 
flourished between the 120th and 1 30th Olympiads 
(b. c. 300 — 260). lie held a high place among 
the Alexandrian poets ; Athenaeus says of him, 
■f\v 5’ 7 to<»jt?}s ns dfAAos run pera t ovs 

f7 rra, and quotes an elegant epigram in his praise. 
We have the titles of two of his plays, "A71 >oia 
and ’EttottoAt), and of a sententious poem in iambic 
senarii, entitled Xpttai. of which Athenaeus has 
preserved several fragments. (Athen. vi. p. 241, f ; 

xiv. p. 604, a, b, c, viii. p. 345, f, xiii. p, 

577, d ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace. pp. 479, 
480, 462 ; Fabric. Dili. Grace. voL ii. pp. 452, 
453.) [P. S.J 

MACrSTIUS. [Masistii’s.] 

MACISTUS (Mataaroi). 1. A surname of 
Heracles, who had a temple in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Mncistus in Triphylia. (Strab. viii. 
p. 348.) 

2. A son of Atbamas and brother of Phrixus, 
from whom the town of Mncistus in TriphyMa was 
believed to have derived its name. (StepH. Byz. 
n. v. Mthturros.) [L. S.) < 

MAORI A'hiUSand MACRIA'NUS, JUNIOR, 
rank among the thirty tyrants enumerated by 
Trebellius Pollio. When Valerian undertook the 
Persian war, he committed the chief command to 
Macrianus, whose valour had been proved as a boy 
in Italy, as a youth in Thrace, as a man in Africa, 
and when stricken in years in Illyria and Dalmatia. 

In consequence, it is said, of his incapacity or 
treachery, the campaign terminated in the capture 
of the emperor, after which, Macrianus and Balista 
having collected the scattered remnants of the 
Roman army, it was determined in solemn con- 
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ference, that, neglecting thd claim of the effeminate 
Gallienus, the foiiner should assume the purple. 
Having assigned the management of affairs in the 
East to one of his sons. Quietus, he set out with 
the other for Italy. ^ They were encountered by 
Aureolas on the confines of Thrace and Illyria, de- 
feated and slain, a. d. 262. 

Macrianus, Junior, the son of the pre- 
ceding, shared the power and the fate of his father. 
Indeed it seems probable that the chief authority 
■was vested his person, for all the coins hitherto 
discovered, bearing the name of these pretenders, 
exhibit the effigy of a young man, while it is 
certain that t^e general of Valerian was far ad- 
vanced in life at the time of his appointment. 
But -as there is one coin which represents Ma- 
crianus with a beard, while in all the others lie 
has no beard, it has been conjectured that this 
coin refers to the elder Macrianus. Moreover, 
a difficulty arises with regard to the medals 
of Alexandria, some of which present the names 
T. *. IOTN. MAKPIAN02 (Titus Fulvius Junius 
Macrianus), while others have M. or MA. <f»OT. 
MAKPIAN02 (Marcus Fulvius Macrianus), as if 
they represented different individuals. The MSS. 
of the Augustan historians vary much between 
Macrianus and Macrinus. Zonaras (xii. 24) uni- 
formly distinguishes the father by the latter, and 
the son hy the former appellation. (Trebell. Poll. 
Trig. Tgrann. Vit. Macrian. et Ciullicn. 1, 2, 3. Sec 
Tiliemont on the alleged magical power of Ma- 
crianus.) [W. 11.] 




COIN OF MACRIANUS JUNIOR. 


MACRI'NUS, a friend of the younger Pliny, 
to Hham the latter addresses many of his letters, 
but of whose life we have no particitlars. (Plin. 
Ep. ii. 7, iii. 4, vii. 6, 10, viii. 1 7, ix. 4.) * 

MACRI'NUS, Roman emperor, April, a. d. 217 
—-June, a. M. Opki.iur (or Opiliur) 

Macrinus, afterwards M. Opkuius Sever us Ma- 
crinus, at whose instigation Caracal la was assas- 
sinated, when marching to encounter the Parthians, 
was a native pf Cacsareia in Mauritania, and was 
boro of very humble parents, in the year a. d. 164. 
Having, bent recommended to the notice of Plau- 
tiainis, the all-powerful favourite of Septimius 
Severus, he was admitted into his employment, and 
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narrowly escaped being involved in the destruction 
of his patron. [Plautianus.] Having subse- 
quently received several appointments of trust in 
the imporial household, he was at length named 
praefect of the praetorians, by Caracalla, and dis- 
charged the duties of that high office with the 
greatest prudence and integrity, whenever he was 
permitted to follow the dictates of his own in- 
clinations uncontrolled. The death of Caracalla 
took place on the 8th of April, a. n. 217 [Cara- 
calla], and on the 11th Macrinus, who had 
hitherto abstained from coming forward openly, 
lest he might be suspected of having participated 
in the plot, having, through the secret agency of 
his friends, succeeded in gaining over the soldiers 
by the promise of a liberal donative, was pro- 
claimed emperor, the title of Caesar being at the 
same time conferred upon his son Diadumenianus 
[Diadumknianus]. lie immediately repealed the 
additional tax imposed by his predecessor on manu- 
missions and inheritances, and expressed a deter- 
mination to abolish all unlawful exactions both in 
the city and in the provinces. The senate, filled 
with joy on receiving intelligence of the death of 
their hated tyrant, gladly confirmed the choice of 
the army. 

The emperor at once marched to meet Artabanus 
the Parthian, who, burning with rage on account 
of the dishonour and loss sustained through the 
treachery of Caracalla, and confident in his own 
strength, had haughtily rejected all offers of accom- 
modation, except upon such terms as it was im- 
possible to accept. The opposing hosts encountered 
near Nisibis, the Romans were signally defeated, 
and after having been compelled to purchase the 
forbearance of the conqueror, by a great sum of 
money and heavy sacrifices, retired, covered with 
disgrace, into Syria. At the commencement of the 
following year a discontented and mutinous spirit 
began to be openly displayed in the legions, who 
found the sovereign of their choice far less indul- 
gent and open-handed tha#the son of Severus. 
Taking advantage of these feelings, Julia Maesa 
[Maksa], who was at that time living at Emesa, 
persuaded the detachments quartered in the vici- 
nity that her grandson Elngabalus was in reality 
the child of Caracalla, and having seduced them 
from their allegiance by lavish offers, induced them 
to receive the boy into their camp, and to acknow- 
ledge him as their prince. Macrinus advanced to 
Antioch to crush the impostor, but after on en- 
gagement, fought on the 8th of June, a. d. 218, in 
which great cowardice was displayed on both sides, 
the fortune of the day having been eventually de- 
cided by the energy and bold example of Maesa 
and Soemias, he was compelled to fly, and, casting 
away his royal robes, reached Chalcedon disguised 
in mean attire. There he was quickly betrayed, 
was dragged back, and slain in Cappadocia, in the 
fifty-fourth or fifty-fifth year of bis age, after a 
reign of fourteen months. His head, and that of 
his son, who had been discovered and put to death 
elsewhere, were stuck upon poles, and carried 
about in triumph. If we can trust Capitolinas, he 
scarcely deserves our pity, for he is represented by 
the Augustan historian as haughty, blood-thirsty, 
and inhumanly cruel in the infliction of punish- 
ments. Great complaints wdfo made of the number 
of unfitting and unworthy persons invested by 
him with the highest dignities. (Dion Cass* 
Ixxxviii. 1 1-— 41 ; Capitolin. Macrin. ; Aurel. Viet. 
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de Cues. 22, EpH. 22 ; Eutrop. viii. 12 ; Zonar. 
xii. 13.) [W. It.] 
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MACRI'NUS, BAE'BIUS, a Roman rhctori- 
cian, is mentioned along with Julius Fnmtinus and 
Julius Craniunus, as one of the teachers of the 
emperor Alexander Sevcrus. (Lmnprid. A/nr. 8c r. 

3.) 

MACRI'NUS, PLO'TIUS, to whom Persius 
addressed his second satire, hut of whom we know 
nothing, except that he was a friend of the poet. 

MAORIS (Mtbcpts), a daughter of Aristaeus, 
who fed the infant Dionvsus with honev, after he 
vws brought to her in Euboea by Hermes; but 
being expelled by Hera, she took refuge in the 
island of the Phaeaciaus. (Apollon, ltliod. iv. .540, 
090, 1131 ; comp. Akistaeus.) [L. S.] 

MAORIS (Mcf/rgis), an Odrvsian woman, wife 
of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, by whom she was 
the mother of two sons, Agathocles and Alexander. 
[Lysimai'iius.] (11. II. R.] 

MACRO, NAE'VIUS SKUTO'RIUS, was 
praetorian prefect under Tiberius and Caligula. 
I lis origin was obscure (Philo. Lcijut. <«l (ai/nn^ 4); 
he was perhaps a freedman by birth (Tac. Amu vi. 
30); and the steps by which he attracted tin* no- 
tice and favour of Tiberius are unknown. Macro 
iirst appears in history as the conductor of the 
arrest of Aelius Sojanus, his immediate predecessor 
in the command of the praetorians, A. n. 31. The 
seizure of this powerful favorite in the midst of 
the senate where he had many adherents, and of 
the guards whom h«£- principally had organised 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 2), seemed, at least before its exe- 
cution, a task of no ordinary peril. The plan of 
the arrest'Was concerted at Capreae by Tiberius 
and Macro, and the latter was despatched to Rome, 
on the 19th of October, with instructions to the 
officials of the government and the guards, and 
with letters to some of the principal members of 
the senate. Macro reached the capital at mid- 
night; and imparted his errand to P. Memmius Re- 
gulus, one of the consuls, and to (iraoeintts l.aco, 
prefect of the city-police (vigiles). By daybreak 
the senate assembled in tin* temple of Apollo, ad- 
joining the imperial {talace. Macro, by tin* promise 
of a donation, and by showing his commission from 
Tiberius, had dismissed the praetorians to their 
camp, and supplied their place at the entrance and 
along the avenues of the temple by Laco and bis 
vigiles. He had also lulled the suspicions which 
Ids sudden arrival at Romo had awakened in Se- 
jauus by informing him, ns if confidentially, that 
the Benute was specially convened to confer on him 
the tribunitian dignity, which would have Ixjen 
equivalent to adopting him to the empire. Sojanus 
thereforo took no steps for his own security, hut, 
I«td he shown any disposition to resist. Macro had 
secret orders to release from prison Drusus, son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina [Drusus, No. 1U], and 
proclaim him heir to the throne. Macro presented 
Tiberius 1 letters to the consul in thtllcimtc, but , 
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withdrew before they were opened, since his pye-+ 
sence was required _at .the praetfcrian camp, when^ 
the soldiers, jealous of the preference shown tot he,, 
vigiles, were in mutiny, and, in the confusion tfcatc 
followed the arrest of Sejanqs, began to plunder 
and bum the suburbs. Macro, however, reduced, 
them to discipline by a donation >»pf more thdh 
thirty pounds sterling to each man, and they ac- 
cepted him as their new prefect. For liis services 
on this day the senate decreed Mac# a large sum 
of money, a seat in the theatre on the* senq^orian 
benches, the right of wearing the praetexta, and 
the ornaments of a praetor. But he prudently (is- s 
dined these unusual honours, and contented him-" 
self with the more substantial favotf of Tiberius. 
He was praetorian prefect for the renaainAMT of 
that emperor’s reign and during the car||pr part of 
Caligula's. Macro, whom L. Arruntius described 
as a worse Sejanus (Tac. Ann. vi. 4<^j,j,vas unre- 
lenting in his persecution of the fullenWlvonrite’s 
adherents. He laid informations ; he pr< sided at 
the rack ; and he lent himself to the most savage 
caprices of Tiberius during the last and worst pe- 
riod of his government. Mam. Acmilius Scaurus 
was accused by him of glancing at Tiberius in his 
tragedy of Atreus, and driven to destroy himself ; 
the veteran delator Fulcinii sTrio denounced Macro 
and Tiberius with his dying breath ; and L. Ar- 
runtius died by his own hands, to ay$id being 
bis victim. As praetorian prefect Macro had the 
charge of the state prisoners — among others of 
the Jewish prince Agrippa (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 
<>), [Acnii’iw Hekodes, No. 1.] and of Ca- 
ligula. Tiberius, a. n. 37, was visibly declining, 
and, in a new reign. Macro might be even more 
powerful than lie had been under a veteran and 
wary despot. Of the Claudian house there re- 
mained only two near claimants for the throne, 
— Tiberius, the grandson, and Caligula, the grand- 
nephew, of the reigning emperor. In Roman 
eyes the claim of the latter was preferable, since 
by his mother Agrippina he was a descendant 
of the Julian house. Tiberius was an infant, Cali- 
gula had attained manhood, but he was a prisoner, 
and therefore more under the influence of Ills 
keeper. To Caligula, therefore. Macro applied 
himself ; lie softened his captivity, he interceded 
for his life, and he connived at, or rather promoted, 
an intrigue between his wife Ennia [Ennia] and 
his captive. Tiberius noticed but was not alarmed 
at Macro’s homage to Caligula. “ You quit,” he 
said, “ the setting for the rising sun.” It was ru- 
moured, but it could not be known, that Macro 
shortened the fleeting moments of the d}’ing ein- • 
peror by stifling him with the bedding tis he re- 
covered unexpectedly from a swoon. Macro cer- ,'j 
tainlv induced the senate to accept Caligula as sole > 
emperor, although Tiberius had in his will declared 
his grandson partner of the empire. During the 
better days of Caligula's government Macro re- ' 
tained .his office and his influence. But his services 
wore too great to bo rewarded or forgiven. Ac- 
cording to one account ( Philo, Lajat.a£ Chiton, 4 ), 
Macro presumed to remonstrate wiffi the emperor 
for his extravagance, his indecorous levity, his ad-* 
diction to sensual pleasures, and /his neglect of 
business. A rebuke which Agrippa might have 
offered and Augustus received was thrown *away 
on Caligula, and was unseasonable in Macro. 
Dread of the prefect’s influence with the guards at 
first induced the emperor to dissemble ; he e^en 
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■J * &&&-*> ‘design - the prefecture of Egypt, 
Jp of the'hqAet trust (Toe. Ann. ii. 59, Hist. 
;X H:\ Ibr Ma*ro. But hatred at .length prevailed 
^Otaf d/sMUMifation, and Macro, his wife Ennia, and 
'hij> ehihW >, were all compelled to die by a master 
had thrice saved, and who owed his 
Jfcpke MMjheajower and preference of his victim. 

vf 15, 23, 29, 38, 45,%, 48, 50 ; 

73, Cal. 12, 23, 26 ; Dion Cass, lviii. 
§*5, 1 3, 1 8^21, 24 , 25 , 27, 2ff, lix. 1.10; Joseph. 

* ^nri&’xviii. 6. § 6, 7 ; Philo, / AUjat. ad Caium , p. 
994,% PtaA>. p. 967.) [W. B. 1).J 

j ^MACRO'BI US, 'the grammarian. Ambrosias 
^Aurelius Theotlositts Macrofnus are the names 
usually prefi^S to the works of this author. One 
MSjyis said to add the designation Oriniocemis , 
whfeh iriim second appears under the form Orni- 
oensis or Omicsis , words supposed to be corruptions 
of Oneiracemis , and to bear reference to the com- 
mentary Uniihe dream (Svapos) of Scipio ; in a 
third we meet with the epithet Sice tint, which some 
critics have proposed to derive from Sicca in Nu- 
midia, others from S icenus or Sicinus , one of the 
Sporades. Both Parma and Ravenna have claimed 
the honour of giving him birth, but we have 
no evidence of a satisfactory description to deter- 
mine the place of his nativity. We can, however, 
pronounce with certainty, upon his own express 
testimony (Sat. i. praef.), that he was not a Roman, * 
and that Latin was to him a foreign tongue, while ! 
from the hellenic idioms with which his .style ! 
abounds we should be led to conclude that he was ! 
a Greek. From the personages whom he intro- 
duces in the Saturnalia, and represents as his con- 
temporaries, we are entitled to conclude that he 
Jived about the beginning of the fifth century, lmt 
of his personal history or of the social, position 
which he occupied we know absolutely nothing. 
In the Codex Tbeodosianus, it is true, a law of 
Constantine, belonging to the year a. n. 32 6, is 
preserved, addressed to a certain Maximianus 
Mac robins, another of Ilonorius (a. d. 399) ad- 
dressed to Macrobius, propraefect of the Spains, 
another of Arcadius and Ilonorius (a. i>. 400), 
addressed to Vincentius, praetorian praefect of the 
Gauls, in which mention is made of a Macrobius 
as Vicctrius ; another of Ilonorius (a. ». 410), 
addressed to Macrobius, proconsul of Africa; and a 
rescript of Honorius and Theodosius (a. n. 422), 
addressed to Florentius, praefect of the city, in 
which it is 6et forth, that in consideration of the 
merits of Macrobius (styled ITr il/ustris ), tin* office 
of praepositus sacri cubiculi shall from that time 
< forward be esteemed as equal in] dignity to those 
of the praetorian praefect, of the praefect of the 
city, and of the magistcr mill turn ; but we possess 
no clue which would lead us to identify any of 
these dignitaries with the ancestors or kindred of 
the grammarian, or with the grammarian himself. 
In codices he is generally termed v. c. kt ine., 
that Is, Fir c/arus (not consularis) et inlmtris , but 
no information is conveyed by such vague com- 
plimentary titles. It has been maintained that he 
• is the Theodoftfas to whom Avianus dedicates his 
'fables, a proposition scarcely worth combating, even 
if we could fix with certainty the epoch to which 
these fables belong. [Avjanuh.] When we state, 
therefore, that Macrobius flourished in the age of 
Honpnus and Theodosius, that he was probably a 
Greek, and that he had a son named Eustathius, 
include every thing that can be asserted with 
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confidence or conjectured with plausibility. Th§ 
works which have descended to us are, 

I. Satumaliorum Commnorum Libri VII., con- 
sisting of a scries of curious and valuable dissertations 
on history, mythology, criticism, and various points 
of antiquarian research, supposed to have been 
delivered during the )iolidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius Praetextatus, who was invested 
with the highest offices of state under Valentinian 
and Valens. JThe form of the work is avowedly 
copied from tne dialogues of Platt, especially the 
Banquet : in substance it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Noctes Atticae of A. Gellius, from 
whom, as well as from Plutarch, much has been 
borrowed. It is in fact a sort of commonplace 
book, in which information collected from a great 
variety of sources, many of which are now lost, is 
arranged with some attention to system, and 
brought to bear upon a limited number of subjects. 
The individual who discourses most largely is 
Praetextatus himself, but the celebrated Aurelius 
Symmachus. Flavianus the brother of Symmachus, 
Caecina All>inus, Sorvius the grammarian, and 
several other learned men of less note, are present 
during the conversations, and take a part in the 
debates. The author does not appear in his own 
person, except in the introduction addressed to his 
son Eustathius ; hut a pleader named Postumianus 
relates to a friend Decius the account, which he 
had received from a rhetorician Eusebius, who bad 
been present during the greater part of the dis- 
cussions, both of what he had himself beard and of 
what he had learned from others with regard to 
the proceedings during the period when he had been 
absent. Such is the clumsy machinery of the 
piece. The first book is occupied with an inquiry 
into the attributes and festivals of Saturnus and 
Janus, a complete history and analysis of the 
Roman calendar, and an exposition of the theory 
according to which all deities and all modes of 
worship might be deduced from the worship of the 
sun. The second book commences with a collection 
of bon mots, ascribed to the most celebrated wits 
of antiquity, among whom Cicero and Augustus 
hold a conspicuous place ; to these are appended a 
series of essays on matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table, a description of some choice 
fishes and fruits, and a chapter on the sumptuary 
laws. The four following books are devoted to 
criticisms on Virgil. In the third is pointed out 
the deep and accurate acquaintance with holy rites 
possessed by the poet ; the fourth illustrates his 
rhetorical skill ; in the fifth he is compared with 
Homer, and numerous passages are adduced imi- 
tated from the Iliad and Odyssey ; the sixth 
contains a catalogue of the obligations which he 
owed to his own countrymen. The seventh book 
is of a more miscellaneous character than the pre- 
ceding, comprising among other matters ail inves- 
tigation of various questions connected with the 
physiology of the human frame, such as the com- 
parative digestibility of different kinds of food, 
why persons who whirl round in a circle become 
affected with giddiness, why shame or joy' calls up 
a blush upon the cheek, why fear produces paleness, 
and in general in what way the brain exercises an 
influence upon the members of the body. 

II. Commentarius ex Cicerone in Somniutn Sei- 
pionis , a tract which was greatly admired and ex- 
tensively Btmlied during the middle ages. The 
Dream of ! 8cipio, contained in the sixth book of 
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Cicero de Republica [Cicero, p. 729], is taken as 
a text, which suggests a succession of discourses 
on the physical constitution of the universe, accord- 
ing to the views of the New Platonists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets on 
mind as well as matter. Barthius has conjectured 
that this commentary ought to be held as forming 
part of the Saturnalia, and that it constituted the 
proceedings of the third day. He founded his 
opinion upon a MS. which actually opened with 
the words /V/ acrobii Th. V. C. et ini. commenturiorum 
iertiae diet Saturnaliorum litter primus incipit , and 
upon the consideration that an exposition of the 
occult meaning of Cicero might with propriety 
follow a somewhat similar development of the sense 
of Virgil. On the other hand, it must be remarked 
that the commentary consists of a number of con- 
tinuous essays, while the form of a dialogue is 
maintained throughout the Saturnalia, the remarks 
of the auditors being freely interspersed in the latter, 
while in the former there is no indication given of 
the presence of listeners. 

J 1 1. De Differentiis ei Socictatibm Grat'd La- 
tiniqm Verhi, a treatise purely grammatical. We 
do not possess the original work as it proceeded 
from the hand of Macrobius, but merely an abridge- 
ment by a certain Joannes, whom Pithou has 
thought fit to identify with Joannes Scotus, who 
lived in the time of Charles the Bald. 

A controversy has been maintained with consider- 
able animatidH upon the religious opinions of Macro- 
bins. The assailants of Christiapity having asserted 
that no pagan writer had recorded the massacre of 
the Innocents by Herod, found it necessary to get 
rid of the direct testimony to the fact contained in 
the Saturnalia (ii. 4), by endeavouring to prove that 
the author was a Christian. The position seems 
wholly untenable. Not only is an absolute silence 
preserved throughout the dialogues with regard to 
the new faith, but the persons present express 
their warm admiration of the sanctity and theo- 
logical opinions of Pqjetextatus, who was a heathen 
priest ; and terms of reverence towards various 
divinities are employed, with a degree of freedom 
and frankness which would not have been tolerated 
in that age by a believer, and would indeed have 
been looked upon as amounting to apostacy. On 
the other hand, the phrases which are supposed to 
wear a scriptural air, “ Deus omnium fabricator,” 
“ Deus opifex omnes sensus in capita locavit ” 
(Sal. vii. 5, 14), involve no doctrine which was 
not fully recognised by the Neo-PIatonists. 

The Editio Princeps of the Commentarius and bf 
the Saturnalia was printed at Venice by Jenson, fol. 
1472. The text was gradually improved by Ca- 
merarius, fol. Basil. 1535 ; by Carrie, Ovo. Paris, 
H. Stephan. 1585 ; by J. J. Pontanus, 8vo. Lug. 
Bat. 1597, reprinted with corrections 1628; by 
Gronoaius, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1670, reprinted, with 
some improvements, but omitting a portion of the 
notes, Ovo. Patav. 1736 ; and by Zcunius, Ovo. 
Lips. 1774. No really good edition of Macrobius 
has ever appeared, but that of Gronovius is the best. 

The tract De Differentiis was first published at 
Paris, Ovo. 1503, by II. Stephens, and agaih at 
the same place by Obsopaeus, Ovo. 1500. It will 
be found in the collection of Putschius, 4to. Ilan- 
nov. 1605, p. 2727, and in the editions of Pontanus, 
Gronovius, and Zeunius ; see also Endlicher, 
Anakct. Gramm, p. ix. 107 

Two French translations of Macro bins appeared 
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at Paris in the same year (l82j5), orte pf 
Rosoy, the other bean iudividriji 
initials only, C. G.*L). R. Y. latere 
version. (Barth. Advert, xxxix. 

Comment, in Macrob. ; Cod. Theod. 

16. tit. 10. b. 15, 8. tit. 5. s. 61, 11, 
tit. 8. See especially Mahul, DpsMmm^.FffP- 
torique , Litt&aire et BiLliographigut" .Pifeg% 

les Ouvragesde M aerobe^ Paris, 1817, repi£hte&iit 
the Classical Journal , vole. xx. p. ) fl5. xxi. p.%1, 
xxii. p. 51, where the materials are all collected 
and well arranged. Some good rema^j$B‘l|h $h<j 
plan [and arrangement of the different parts ol$he 
Saturnalia are contained in the essays of L. vod 
Jan, Uebe.r die urspriing/iche Former Satumalien 
des Mucrobius , inserted in the Munch. gelehrL.An - 
zeig. 1844. On the Christianity of ;*MaGfobius 
consult Masson, the Slaughter of the Children in 
Jletklehcm , &c., 8vo. Load. 1 7 28 y , appended to 
Bishop Chandler’s Vindication of 0kM)e fence of 
Christianity.) • ^§W. R.] 

MACltO'BIlJS, mentioned in the writings of 
Optatus and Gennadi us, was a presbyter of the 
Catholic church in Africa, during the early part of 
the fourth century, became attached to the Donatists, 
and was by them despatched to Home, where he 
secretly officiated as bishop of their communion. 
Before his separation he wrote an address, A d Con- 
fessor es et Virgmcs , insisting chiefly on the beauty 
and holiness of chastity ; and, when a heretic, a 
letter to the laity of Carthage, entitled Fpistola de 
Passione Maximiani et Isaaci Donaiistarum. Tho 
former is no longer extant, the latter was first pub- 
lished in an imperfect state, by Mabillon, in his 
Analecta (8vo. Paris, 1675, vol. iv. p. 119, or 1723, 
p. 185), and will be found in its most correct form 
appended to the editions of Optatus, by I)u Pin, 
printed at Paris in 1700, at Amsterdam in 1701, 
and at Antwerp in 1702. Lardner is inclined to 
think that Gennadius has made a confusion be- 
tween two persons of the same name, and that 
Macrobius, the fourth Donatist bishop of Rome, 
never was a Catholic. (Gennad. de Viris IV. 5 ; 
Optatus, ii. 4 ; Honor, ii. 5; Tritheni. 107 ; 
Tilleniont, Les Donatistcs , not. 21 ; Lardner, Cre- 
dibility of Closftcl History , c. lxvii. § iii. 4 ; Schonc- 
mann, Bibliotheca Pat rum Ltd. vol. i. § 4 ; Bahr, 
Geschichte dcr Horn. Litterat. suppl. Band. 2te Ab- 
theil, ft 61.) [W. R.] 

MA'CULA, Q. POMPEIUS, a friend of Ci- 
cero (ad Fam. vi. 19), and probably the same 
person with Pompeius Macula mentioned by Ma- 
crobius in connection with a pun founded on his 
cognomen. Fausta, daughter of Sulla, the dictate^ 
[Fa usta Cornelia], had at the same time two 
lovers — Fulvius, a fuller’s son, and Pompeius 
Macula. Faustus, the lady's brother, remarked 
that, “ he wondered his sister should have a stain < 
(macula), since she had a fuller ( fullo ).” (Sat. ii. 
2.) The cognomen Macula is probably derived 
from some physical blemish. [W. Bjf3D.] 

MADARUS, spoken of by Cicero (ad AU. xiv. 
2), is C. Matius, to whom he gives the surname 
Madams (paSa p3s), on account of his baldness. 
He is usually called Calvena. [Calvkna.] 
MA'DATES, called by Diodorus MA'DETAS, 
(Mo5«ras), a general of Dareius, who defended a 
strong mountain-fortress of the Uxii against Alex- 
ander the Great, when the latter wished to petted* 
trate from Snsiana into Persia towards the end of 
u. v. 331. He was nardoned by Alexander at the 
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entreaties of Sisygarabis, the mother of Dareius, a 
niece of whom he had married. (Curt. v. 3 ; Diod. 
xvii. 67.) 

MADYAS. [Idanthyrkus.] 

MAEANDRUS (MaiavSpos). a son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the god of the winding river 
Maeander 'in Phrygia. He was the father of 
Cyanea aha Canaus, who is hence dfeled Maean- 
drivs. (lies. Theog. 339 ; Ov. Met. ix. 450, 
473.) , t [L. S.j 

MAEA'NDRIUS (M aidvSptos), secretary to 
PolycratflS, tyrant of Samos, was sent by his mas- 
terto Sardis to see whether the promises of Oroetes, 
the satrap, might safely be trusted, and was so far 
deceived as to bring back a favourable report, in 
consequence of which Polycrates passed over to 
Asia Minor, leaving Maeandrius in Samos as re- 
gent, and, having placed himself in the power of 
Oroetes, was. put to death, in b. c. 52*2. On re- 
ceiving int|l%ence of this event, Maeandrius came 
^forward with a speech, reported by Herodotus with 
the most amusing naivete, in which he expressed 
his extreme dislike of arbitrary power, and offered 
to lay it down for certain valuable considerations. 
But the terras of the proposed bargain being some- 
what bluntly rejected, and a hint being given at 
the 6ame time, bv one Telesarchus, of the necessity 
of an inquiry into the expenditure of the money 
which had passed through his hands, Maeandrius 
thought he could not do better than keep the ty- 
ranny, and he therefore threw into chains his prin- 
cipal opponents, whom, during an illness with 
which he was attacked, his brother Lycaretus put 
to death. When a Persian force under (Junes 
invaded Samos, to place Syloson, brother of Poly- 
crates, in the government, Maeandrius capitulated ; 
but he encouraged his crazy brother, Ciiakilaus, 
in his design of murdering the chief Persians, 
while he himself made his escape to Sparta, where 
he endeavoured to tempt Cleomenes I. and others, 
by bribes, to aid him in recovering his power ; 
whereupon, by the advice of the king, the Kphori 
banished him out of the Peloponnesus, (ilerod. 
iii. 123, 140 — 148 ; Plat. Ap. Lac. C/eoin. 10.) 
Aelian says that the Persian war arose from the 
difference between Maeandrius and the Athenians; 
but we hear of no such quarrel, and the attempted 
explanation of Perizonius is pure conjecture. (Ael. 

V. If. xii. 53 ; Verizon, ad /or.) [E. E.] 

MAEA'NHRIUS (Maidj'Spios), an historian 
(ffvyypa<pfvs) y who wrote a work in which men- 
tion was made of the Heneti (.Strain xii. p. 552). 
He was also the author of a work entitled irapay- 
ythfxa, which is quoted by Athenaeus (x. p. 454, 
b), and which appears to have been a kind of 
ABC book (comp. Welcker, in R/teiniscbex Mu- 
seum for 1033, p. 140). Maeandrius is also re- 
ferred to by Macrobius {Sat. i. 17). We learn 
from an inscription, which Rockh places between 
Olymu 140 and 155, that this writer was a native 
of Miletus (Bbckh, Carp. Riser, n. 2905, vol. ii. 
p. 573). It has been conjectured with considerable 
probability, that this Maeandrius may be the same 
as the Leandrius or Leandcr of Miletus, who was 
also an historian, and who is mentioned by several 
ancient writers. [Lbandkr.] 

MAECE'NAS, C. CI'LNIUS. Of the life of 
Maecenas we must be content to glean what scat- 
tered notices we can from the poets and historians 
of Rome, since it does not ap{>ear to have been 
formally recorded by any ancient author. We are 
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totally in the dark both as to the date and place of 
his birth, and the manner of his education. It is 
most probable, however, that he was born some 
time between b. c. 73 and 6 3 ; and we loam from 
Horace ( Carm . iv. 11) that his birth-day was the 
13th ol April. His family, though belonging only 
to the equestrian order, was of high antiquity anil 
honour, and traced its descent from the Lucumones 
of Etruria. The scholiast on Horace {Carm. i. 1) 
informs us that he numbered Porsena among his 
ancestors ; and his authority is in some measure 
confirmed by a fragment of one of Augustus’ letters 
to Maecenas, preserved by Macrobius {Sat. ii. 4), 
in which he is addressed as “ berylle Porsenae.” 
His paternal ancestors [Cilnii] are mentioned by 
Livy (x. 3, 5) as having attained to so high a pitch 
of power and wealth at Arretimn about the middle 
ol the fifth century of Home, as to excite the 
jealousy and hatred of their fellow-citizens, who 
rose against and expelled them ; and it was not 
without considerable difficulty that they were at 
length restored to their country, through the inter- 
ference of the Romans. The maternal branch of 
the family was likewise of Etruscan origin, nnd it 
was from them that the name of Maecenas was de- 
rived, it being customary among the Etruscans to 
assume the mother’s as well as the father’s name. 
(Muller, Etruskw\ ii. p. 404.) It is in allusion to 
this circumstance that Horace {Sat. i. 6. 3) men- 
tions both his arus mate runs ahpte paternus as 
having been distinguished by commanding nu- 
merous legions ; a passage, by the way, from which 
we are not to inier that the ancestors of Maecenas 
had ever led the Roman legions. Their name does 
not appear in the Fasti Consu lares ; and it is mani- 
fest, from several passages of Latin authors, that 
the word legia is not always restricted to a Roman 
legion. (See Liv. x. 5 ; .Sail. Cat. 53, Ac.) With 
respect to the etymology of the name Maecenas^ 
authors are at variance. We sometimes find it 
spelt Mevuenas , sometimes Meeornas ; but it seems 
to be now agreed that Maecenas is right. As to 
its derivation, several fanciful theories have been 
started. It seems most probable, as Varro tellB us 
{L. L. viii. 84, od. Miiller), that it was token from 
some place ; and which may possibly be that men- 
tioned by Plinv (//. N. xiv. 8) as producing an 
inland sort of wines called the rina Maccemitiana. 

1 he names both of Ci/niiis and Atacccvas occur on 
Etruscan cinerary urns, but always separately, a 
fact from which Miiller, in his Etrusker, has in- 
ferred that the union of the two families did not 
trfkc place till a late period. Be that as it may, 
the first notice that occurs of any of the family, as 
a citizen of Rome, is in Cicero’s speech for Ciiten- 
tius (§ 5(>), where a knight named C. Maecenas is 
mentioned among the rabora populi Romani , and 
as having been instrumental in putting down the 
conspiracy of the tribune, M. Living Hrusul, B. c. 

91. This person has been generally considered the 
father of the subject of this memoir ; but Frandsen, 
in his life of Maecenas, thinks, and perhaps with 
more probability, that it was his grandfather. 
About the same period we also find a Maecenas 
mentioned by Sallust, in the fragments of his 
history {Lib. iii.) as a scribe. 

Although it is unknown where Maecenas re- 
ceived his education, it must doubtless have been 
a careful one. We learn from Iloraoe that he was 
versed both in Greek and Roman literature ; and 
his taste fo^iiterary pursuits was shown, not only 
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by his patronage of the most eminent poets of his 
tune, but also by several performances of his own, 
both in verse and prose. That at the timo^of 
Julius Caesar's assassination he was with Octa- 
vianus at Apollonia, in the capacity of tutor, rests 
on pure conjecture. Shortly, however, after the 
appearance of the latter on the political stage, wc 
find the name of Maecenas in frequent conjunction 
with his ; and there can be no doubt that he was 
of great use to him in assisting to establish and 
consolidate the empire ; but the want -of materials 
prevents us from tracing hit services in this way 
with the accuracy that could be wished. It is pos- 
sible that he may have accompanied Octavianus in 
the campaigns of Mutina, Philippi, and Perusia ; 
hut the only authorities for the statement are a 
passage in Propertius (ii. 1), which by no means 
necessarily bears that meaning ; and the elegies 
attributed to Pedo Albinovanus, but which have 
been pronounced spurious by a large majority of 
the best critics. The first authentic account we 
have of Maecenas is of his being employed by 
Octavianus, n. c. 40, in negotiating a marriage for 
him with Scribonia, daughter of Libo, the lather- 
in-law of Sext. Pompcius ; which latter, for political 
reasons, Octavianus was at that time desirous of 
conciliating. (App. Ii. O’, v. 53; ..Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 16.) In the same year Maecenas took part 
in the negotiations with Antony (whose wile. 
Pul via, was. now dead), which led to the peace of 
Brundisium,%onfmncd by the marriage of Antony 
with Octavia, Caesar's sister. (App. Ii. C. v. 64.) 
Appian’s authority on this occasion is supported by 
the scholiast on Horace {Sat. i. 5. *28)? who tells us 
that Livy, in his 127th book, had recorded the 
intervention of Maecenas. According to Appian, 
however, Cocceius Nerva played the principal part. 
About two years afterwards Maecenas seems to 
have been again employed in negotiating with An- 
tony (App. Ii. C. v. 93) ; and it was probably <m 
this occasion that Horace accompanied him to 
Brundisium, a journey which he has described in 
the 5 th satire of the 1st book. Maecenas is there 
also represented as associated with Cocceius, and 
they are both (^escribed as “ aversos soliti coinponcre 
amicos.” 

In it. c. 30 we find Maecenas in Sicily with 
Octavianus, then engaged in an expedition against 
Sex. Pompeius, during the course of which Mae- 
cenas was twice sent back to Rome for the purpose 
of quelling some disturbances which had broken 
out there. (App. Ii. C. v. 99, 112.) Accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius (xlix. 16), this was the first 
occasion on which Maecenas became Caesar’s vice- 
gerent ; and he was entrusted with the adminis- 
tration not only of Rome, but of all Italy. Ilis 
fidelity and talents had now been tested by several 
years’ experience ; and it had probably been found 
that th£ bent of his genius fitted him for the cabinet 
rather than for the field, since his services could be 
so easily dispensed with in the latter. From this 
time till the battle of ,'Actium (n. c. 31) history is 
silent concerning Maecenas ; but at that period we 
again find him intrusted with the administration 
of the civil affairs of Italy. It has indeed been 
maintained by many critics that Maecenas was 
present at the sea-fight of Actium ; but the best 
modern scholars who have discussed the subject 
have shown that this could not have been the case, 
and that he remained in Rome during this time, 
where ho suppressed the conspiracy of the younger 
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Lepidus. The only direct authority for the state- 
ment of Maecenas having been at Actium is an 
elegy ascribed to Albinovanus on the death of 
Maecenas, which is certainly spurious ; and the 
commentary of Acron on the first epode of Horace, 
w'hich kind of authority is of little value. The 
first elegy of the second book of Propertius has 
also been qudlbd in support of this fact* but upon 
examination it will be found wholly inadequate to 
establish it. Yet the existence of Horace’s first 
epode still remains to be accounted for. Those 
critics who deny that Maecenas proceedkjl to Ac- 
tium have still, we believe, hitherto unanimously 
held that the poem is to be referred to that epoch ; 
and they explain the inconsistency by the supposi- 
tion that Maecenas, when the epode was written, 
had really intended to accompany Caesar, but was 
prevented by the office assigned to him at home. 
In confirmation of this view, Frandsen, in his 
Life of Maecenas, appeals to the S^jth ode of 
Horace’s first book, addressed to Auguftus on the 
occasion of his intended visit to Britain, a journey 
which it is known he never actually performed. 
But to this it may be answered that Augustus at 
least started with the intention of going thither, 
and actually went as far as Gaul ; but proceeded 
thence to Spain. A more probable solution, there- 
fore, may be that first pr< posed by the author of 
this article in the Classical Museum (vol. ii. p. 205, 
Ac.), that the epode does not at all relate to Ac- 
tium, but to the Sicilian expedition against Sext. 
Pompeius. But for the grounds of that opinion, 
which would occupy too much space to be here 
re-stnted, the reader is referred to that work. 

1 By the detection of the conspiracy of Lepidus, 
Maecenas nipped in the bud what might have 
proved another fruitful germ of civil war. Indeed 
his services at this period must have been most 
important and invaluable ; and how faithfully and 
ably he acquitted himself may be inferred from the 
unbounded confidence reposed in him. In con- 
junction with Agrippa, we now find him empowered 
not only to open all letters addressed by Caesar to 
the senate, but even to alter their contents as the 
posture of affairs at home might require ; and for 
this purpose he was entrusted with his master’s 
seal (Dion Cass. Ii. 3), in order that the letters 
might be delivered as if they had come directly 
from Octavian’s own hand. Yet, # notwithstanding 
the height of favour and power to which he had 
attained, Maecenas, whether from policy or inclina- 
tion, remained content with his equestrian rank ; 
a circumstance which seems somewhat to have 
diminished his authority with the populace. 

After Octavianus’ victory over Antony and 
Cleopatra, the whole power of the triumvirate cen- 
tered in the former ; for Lepidus had been pre- 
viously reduced to the condition of a private person. 
On his return to Rome, Caesar is represented to 
have taken counsel with Agrippa and Maecenas 
respecting the expediency of restoring the republic. 
Agrippa advised him to pursue that course, but Mae- 
cenas strongly urged him to establish the empire ; 
and Dion Cassius (lii. 14, Ac.) has preserved the 
speech which he is said to have addressed to Octa- 
vianus on that occasion. The genuineness of that 
document is, however, liable to very great suspi- 
cion. It is highly improbable that Maecenas, in a 
cabinet consultation of that kind, would have ad- 
dressed Octavianus in a set speech of so formal a 
description ; and still more so that any one should 
if 
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havp been present to take it down, or that Mae- 
cenas himself should have afterwards published it. 
Yet Suetonius, in his life of Augustus (28)* confirms 
the account of Dion Cassius so far as that some 
such consultation took place ; and the tenor of the 
speech perfectly agrees with the known character 
and sentiments of Maecenas. It, therefore, we 


praefectus alone, with those of the supreme political 
power. This is shown by the word c uncHs, and 
by the mention of Italy as well as Rome ; to which 
latter only the prae/ectura related. In like manner 
Dion Cassius (liv. 19), when relating how Mae- 
cenas was finally superseded (b.c. 16) by Taurus, 
the praefectus , as vicegerent, during the absence of 


should be disposed to regard the part hire attributed 
by Dion Cassius to Agrippa and Maecenas as some- 
thing more than a mere fiction ot the historian, tor 
the purpose of stating the most popular arguments 
that might be advanced against, or in favour of, 
the establishment of the empire, the most probable 
solution is that the substance of the speech was 
extant in the Roman archives in the shape of a 
state paper or minute, drawn up by Maecenas. 
However that may be, the document is certainly a 
very able one, and should be carefully consulted by 
all who are studying the history of Rome during 
its transition from a republic to an empire. I lie 
regulations proposed tor the consolidation of the 
monarchical power are admirably adapted to their 
purpose ; whether they were indispensable, or cal- 
culated to secure the happiness ot the Roman 
people, depends upon the truth or falsehood ot the 
former Dart of the speech, in which it is contended 
that the republic could no longer exist without con- 
stant danger of civil wars and dismemberment. 

’<% The descriution of power exercised by Maecenas 
during the absence of Caesar should not be con- 
founded with the prae/ectura urbis. It was not 
till after the civil wars that the latter office was 
established as a distinct and substantive one ; and, 
according to Dion Cassius (Hi. 21), by the advice 
of Maecenas himself. This is confirmed by lacitus 
(Ann. vi. 11), and by Suetonius (/l u<j. 37), who 
reckons it among the nova ojficia. lhe praefectus 
urbis was a mere police magistrate, whose juusdic- 
tion was confined to Home and the adjacent country, 
within a radius of 750 stadia ; hut Alaoconas had j 
the charge of political as well as municipal uiluirs, 
and his administration embraced the whole of 
Italy. Thus we are told by Seneca (lip. 114) 
that he was invested with judicial power ( in tribu- 
nali, in roslris, in omni publico coetu) ; and also that 
he gave the watch-word (siynum <ib eo jtetebutur) ; 
a function of the very highest authority, and after- 
wards exercised by the emperors themselves. 

It is the more necessary to attend to this dis- 
tinction, because the neglect of it has given rise to 
the notion that Maecenas was never entrusted with 
the supreme administration after the clo.se ot the j 
civil wars. The office of praefectus urbis was a j 
regular and continuous one ; and we learn from 
Tacitus that it was first filled by Messalla Cor- 
vinus, who held it but a few days ; then by Stati- 
lius Taurus, who; it is plain from Dion (liv. lb), 
must have enjoyed it for upwards of ten years at 
least ; and next by Piso, who, Tacitus tells us, 
was praefectus for the space of twenty years. ( A nn. 
vi. 11.) But there is nothing in all this to show 
that Maecenas might not have been Caesar's vice- 
gerent whilst Taurus filled the subordinate office of 
praefectus. Nor are we to infer from the expres- 
sion, ^bellis civilibus ” in the passage of Tacitus 
(A uffwttus beltis civilibus Cilnium Alaccenatem cunctis 
apuil Romam al/fue Italiam praeposuit^Ann. vi. 11), 
that the political functions of Maecenas absolutely 
ceased with the civil wars. II is meaning mther 
seems to be that, during that period Maecenas com- 
bined the duties which afterwards belonged to the 


Augustus, expressly mentions that the jurisdiction 
of Taurus was extended over the whole of Italy 
(t<) per &<rrv rp Tavpip perd rrjs #AA»?s ’Ira- 
A las SiotKttP eirnpttpar). When Agrippa, indeed, 
could remain at Rome, he seems to have had the 
preference, as on the occasion of Augustus’s expe- 
dition into Sicily in B.c. 21. (Dion Cass. liv. 6.) 
But when Agrippa accompanied the emperor, as in 
his Spanish campaign in b. c. 27, it is hardly to be 
doubted that Maecenas exercised the functions of 
Augustus at Rome. The 8th and 29th odes of the 
third book of Horace, which, although we cannot 
fix their precise dates, were evidently written after 
the civil wars, contain allusions to the political 
cares of Maecenas. Some of the expressions in them 
have been too literally interpreted. In both strbs 
is used in a sufficiently common sense for respub- 
lica ; and though in the latter the word civitatem 
is taken by the scholiast to allude to the office of 
praefectus , yet the phrase quis decent status pojnts 
to infinitely higher functions than those of a mere 
police magistrate. It may be observed, too, that 
both odes refer to the foreign affairs q£ the empire. 

It must be confessed, however, thmfSve have no 
means of determining with certainty on what occa- 
sions, and for how long, after the establishment of 
the empire, Maecenas continued to exercise his 
political power ; though, as before remarked, we 
know that he had ceased to enjoy it in B.c. 1C. 
That he retained the confidence of Augustu* till at 
least B. c. 21 may he inferred from the fact that 
| about that time he advised him to marry his 
daughter .Julia to Agrippa, on the ground that he 
had made the latter so rich and powerful, that it 
was dangerous to allow him to live unless he ad- 
vanced him still further. (Dion Cass. liv. fi.) The 
j fact to which we have before alluded of Agrippa 
being entrusted in that year with the administra- 
tion, and not Maecenas, affords no ground for con- 
cluding that any breach had yet been made in the 
friendship of the emperor and Maecenas. Agrippa, 
being more nearly connected with Augustus, would 
of course obtain the preference ; and such nn act 
of self-renunciation was quite in the character of 
1 Maecenas, and might have even formed part of his 
advice respecting the conduct to lie observed to- 
wards Agrippa. Between b. c. 21 and 1C, how- 
ever, we have direct evidence that a coolness, to 
say the least, had sprung up between the emperor 
and his faithful minister. This estrangement, for 
it cannot be called actual disgrace, is borne out by 
the silence of historians respecting the latter years 
of Maecenas's life, as well as by the express testi- 
mony of Tacitus, who tells us (Ann. iii. 80) that 
during this period he enjoyed only the appearance, 
and not the reality, of his sovereign’s friendship. 
The cause of this rupture is enveloped in doubt. 
Seneca (lip. 19) drops a mysterious hint about 
Maecenas having taken in his sails too late ; whilst 
Dion Cassius (liv. 19) positively attributes it to an 
intrigue carried on by Augustus with Terentia, 
Maecenas’s wife. It is certain that such ft con- 
nection existed ; and the historian just cittfd men- 
tions a report that Augustus’* motive for going into 
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Gaul in b. c. 16 was to enjoy the society of Terentin 
unmolested by the lampoons which it gave occasion 
to at Rome. But, whatever may have been the 
cause, the political career of Maecenas may be con- 
sidered as then at an end ; and we shall therefore 
now turn to contemplate him in private life. 

The public services of Maecenas, though im- 
portant, were unobtrusive ; and notwithstanding 
the part that he played in assisting to establish the 
empire, it is by his private pursuits, and more par- 
ticularly by his reputation as a patron of literature, 
that he has been best knot^n to posterity, ilis 
retirement was probably far from disagreeable to 
him, as it was accompanied with many circum- 
stances calculated to recommend it to one of his 
turn of mind, naturally a votary of ease and plea- 
sure. He had amassed an enormous fortune, which 
Tacitus ( Ann . xiv. 53, 55) attributes to the libe- 
rality of Augustus. It has been sometimes insinu- 
ated that he grew rich by the proscriptions ; and 
Pliny (//. N. xxxvii. 4 ), speaking of Maecenas’s 
private seal, which bore the impression of a frog, 
represents it as having been an object of terror to 
the tax-payers. It by no means follows, however, 
that the money levied under his private seal was 
applied to his private purposes ; and had he been 
inclined to misappropriate the taxes, we know that 
Caesar's own seal was at his unlimited disposal, 
and would have better covered his delinquencies. 

Maecenas had purchased a tract of ground on 
the Esquiline hill, which had formerly served .as a 
burial-place for the lower orders. (Nor. Sat. i. 8. 7.) 
Here he had planted a garden and built a house 
remarkable for its loftiness, on account of a tower 
by which it was surmounted, and from the top of 
which Nero is said to have afterwards contem- 
plated the burning of Rome. In this residence he 
seems to have passed the greater part of his time, 
and to have visited the country but seldom ; for 
though he might possibly have possessed a villa at 
Tibur, near the falls of the Anio, there is no direct 
authority for the fact. Tacitus tells us that he 
spent his leisure urlm in ipsa ; and the deep tran- 
quillity of his repose may be conjectured from the 
epithet by which the same historian designates it 
— velut penyrinuin otium. (Ann. xiv. 53.) The 
height of the situation seems to have rendered it a 
healthy abode (Ilor. Sat. i. 0. 14) ; and we learn 
from Suetonius (Aw/. 7*2) that Augustus had on 
one occasion retired thither to recover from a sick- 
ness. 

Maecenas's house was the rendezvous of all the 
wits and virtuosi of Rome ; and whoever could con- 
tribute to the amusement of the company was 
always welcome to a seat at his table. In this kind 
of society he does not appear to have been very 
select ; and it was probably from his undistin- 
guishing hospitality that Augustus called his board 
parasitica manta. (Suet. Vil. //or.) Yet he was 
naturally of a reserved and taciturn disposition, 
and drew a broad distinction between the ac- 
quaintances that he adopted for the amusement of 
un idle hour, and the friends whom he admitted to 
His intimacy and confidence. In the latter case 
he was as careful and chary as he was indiscrimi- 
nating in the former. His really intimate friends 
consisted of the greatest geniuses and most learned 
men of Romo ; and if it was from his universal 
inclination towards men of talent that he obtained 
the reputation of a literary patron, it was by his 
friendship for such poets as Virgil and Horace that 
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he deserved it. In recent times, and by some 
German authors, especially the celebrated Wieland 
in his Introduction and Notes to Horace's Epistles, 
Maecenas's claims to the title of a literary patron 
have been depreciated. It is urged that he is not 
mentioned by Ovid and Tibullus ; that the Sabine 
farm which he gave to Horace was not so very 
large ; that h# conduct was perhaps not altogether 
disinterested, and that he might have befriended 
literary men either out of vanity or from political 
motives ; that he was not singular in his literary 
patronage, which was a fashion amongst*the emi- 
nent Romans of the day, as [Messalla Corvinus, 
Asinius Pollio, and others ; and that he was too 
knowing in pearls and beryls to be a competent 
judge of the higher works of genius. As for his 
motives, or the reasons why he did not adopt 
Tibullus .and Ovid, we shall only remark, that as 
they are utterly unknown to us, so it is only fair 
to put the most liberal construction on them ; and 
that he had naturally a love of literature for its 
own sake, apart from all political or interested 
views, may be inferred from the fact of hi, having 
been himself a voluminous author. Though literary 
patronage may have been the fashion of the day, it 
would be diilieult to point out any contcnrarary 
Homan— or indeed any at all, who indulgeflPk so 
magnificently. His name lmd become proverbial 
for a patron of letters at least as early as the time 
of Martial ; and though the assertion of that author 
(viii. 56), that the poets enriched by the bounty of 
Maecenas were not easily to be counted, is not, of 
course, to be taken literally, it would have been 
utterly ridiculous had there not been some founda- 
tion for it. That he was no bad judge of literary 
merit is shown by the sort of men whom he 
patronised — Virgil, Horace, Propertius ; besides 
others, almost their equals in reputation, but whose 
works are now unfortunately lost, as Varius, Tucca, 
and others. But as Virgil and Horace were by far 
the greatest geniuses of the age, so it is certain 
that they were more beloved by Maecenas, the 
latter especially, than any of their contemporaries. 
Virgil was indebted to him for the recovery of his 
farm, which had been appropriated by the soldiery 
in the division of lands, in n. c. 41 ; and it was at 
the request of Maecenas that he undertook the 
(icurtjicsi the most finished of all his poems. To 
Horace he was a still greater benefactor. He not 
only procured him a pardon for having fought 
against Octavianus at Philippi, but presented him 
with the means of comfortable subsistence, a farm 
in the Sabine country. If the estate was but a 
moderate one, we learn from Horace himself that 
the bounty of Maecenas was regulated by his own 
contented views, and not by his piftron's want of 
generosity. ( Carm . ii. ltt. 1 4, Ckrm. iii. 16. 38.) 
Nor was this liberality accompanied with any 
servile and degrading conditions. The poet was at 
liberty to write or not, as he pleased, and lived in 
a state of independence creditable alike to himself 
and to his patron. Indeed their intimacy was 
rather that of two familiar friends of equal station, 
than of the royally -descended and powerful minister 
of Caesar, with the son of an obscure freedroan. 
But on this point wo need not dwell, as it has been 
already touched upon in the life of Horace. 

Of Maecenas’s own literary productions, only 
a few fragments exist. From these, however, and, 
from the notices which we find of hie writings in 
ancient authors, we are led to think that we have 
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not suffered any great loss by their destruction ; 
for, although a gohd judge of literary merit in 
others, he does not appear to have been an author 
of much taste himself. It has been thought that 
two of his works, of which little more than the 
titles remain, were tragedies, namely the Pro- 
metheus and Octaria. But Seneca {Ep. 19) calls 
the former a book ( Ubrum ) ; and Octavio, men- 
tioned in Priscian (lib. 10), is not free from the 
suspicion of being a corrupt reading. An hexameter 
line supposed to have belonged to an epic poem, 
another line thought to have been part of a Galli- 
ambic poem, one or two epigrams, and some other 
fragments, are extant, and are given by Meibom 
and Frandsen in their lives of Maecenas. In prose 
he wrote a work on natural history, which Pliny 
several times alludes to, but which seems to have 
related chiefly to fishes and gems. Servius ( ad 
Vug. Acn. viii. 810) attributes a Sgmjwsium to him. 
If we may trust the same authority he also com- 
posed some memoirs of Augustus ; and Horace 
( Carm . ii. 12. 9) alludes to at leasf some project 
of the kind, but which was probably never carried j 
into execution. Maecenas’s prose style was allected, ; 
unnatural, and often unintelligible, and for these ' 
qualities he was derided by Augustus. (Suet. ; 
Aug r>B6\) Macrobius ( Saturn . ii. 4) Iras pre- j 
served part of a letter of the emperor’s, m which I 
he takes off his minister’s way of writing. The J 
author of the dialogue Dc Causis Corrnptae Klo- j 
quentiae (c. 26) enumerates him among the orators, 
but stigmatises his affected style bv the term cola- 
mist r os Afuecenatis. Quintilian ( Jnst. Orat. ix. 4. $ 
28) and Seneca {Ep. 114) also condemn his style ; 
and the latter author gives a specimen of it which 
is almost wholly unintelligible. Yet, he likewise 
tells us {Ep. 19), that he would have been very 
eloquent if he had not been spoiled by his good 
fortune ; and allows him to have possessed an in- 
genium grande et virile {Ep. 92). According to 
Dion Cassius (lv. 7), Maecenas first introduced 
short-hand, and instructed many in the art through 
his freedman, Aquila. By other authors, however, 
the invention has been attributed to various persons 
of an earlier date ; as to Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, 
to Cicero himself, and even to Ennius. 

But though seemingly in possession of all the 
means and appliances of enjoyment, Maecenas 
cannot be said to have been altogether happy in 
his domestic life. We have already alluded to an 
intrigue between Augustus and his wife Terentia 
but this was not the only infringement of his j 
domestic peace. Terentia, though exceedingly 
beautiful, was of a morose and haughty temper, 
and thence quarrels were continually occurring be- 
tween the paitt Yet the natural uxoriousness of 
Maecenas as constantly prompted him to seek a 
reconciliation ; so that Seneca {Ep. 1 14) remarks 
that he married a wife a thousand times, though he 
never had more than one. Her influence over him 
was so great, that in spite of his cautious and 
taciturn temper, he was on one occasion weak 
enough to confide an important state secret to her, 
respecting her brother Murcna, the conspirator 
(Suet. Aug. 66 ; Dion Cass. liv. 3). Maecenas 
himself however, was probably in some measure to 
blame for the terms on which he lived with his 
wife, for he was far from being the pattern of a 
good husband. His own adulteries were notorious. 
Augustus, in the fragment of the letter in Macrobius 
before alluded to, calls him pdAaypa maecharurn ; 
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and Plutarch ( Erot . 16) relates of him the story of 
the accommodating husband, Galba, who pretended 
to be asleep after dinner in order to give him an 
opportunity with his wife. Nay, he is even sus- 
pected of more infamous vices. (Tacit. Ann. i. 54.) 

In his way of life Maecenas was addicted to 
every species of luxury. We find several allusions 
in the ancient authors to the effeminacy of his 
dress. Instead of girding his tunic above his 
knees, he suffered it to hang loose about his heels, 
like a woman's petticoat ; and when sitting on the 
tribunal he kept his head covered with his pallium 
(Sen. Ep. 114). Yet, in spite of this softness he 
was capable of exerting himself when the occasion 
required, and of acting with energy and ‘decision 
(Veil. Pat. ii. 88). So far was he from wishing 
to conceal the softness and effeminacy of his man- 
ners, that he made a parade of his vices ; and, 
during the greatest heat of the civil wars, openly ap- 
peared in the public places of Rome with a couple of 
eunuchs in his train (Senec. 1. c.). He was fond 
of theatrical entertainments, especially pantomimes ; 
as may be inferred from his patronage of Bathyllus, 
the celebrated dancer, who was a freedman of his. 
It has been concluded from Tacitus {Ann. i. 54) 
that he first introduced that species of representation 
at Rome ; and, with the politic view of keeping 
the people quiet by amusing them, persuaded 
Augustus to patronize it. Dion Cassius (lv. 7) 
tells us that he was the first to introduce wann 
swimming baths at Rome. His love of ointments 
is tacitly satirized by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 86), 
and his passion for gems and precious stones is 
notorious. According to Pliny he paid some at- 
tention to cookery ; and as the same author (xix. 
57) mentions a book on gardening, which had been 
dedicated to him by Sabinus Tiro, it has been 
thought that he was partial to that pursuit. His 
tenacious, and indeed, unmanly love of life, he has 
himself painted in some verses preserved by Seneca 
' ( Ep. 101), and which, as affording a specimen of 
j his style, we here insert : — 
j 

! Debilem facito manu 

Debilem pede, coxa ; 

Tuber adstrue gibberum, 

Lubricos quate dentes 
Vita dum superest, bene est. 

Hanc mihi, vcl acuta 
Si sedeam cruce, sustine. — 

From these lines it has been conjectured that he 
belonged to the sect of the Epicureans ; but of his 
philosophical principles nothing certain is known. 

That moderation of character which led him to 
be content with his equestrian rank, probably arose 
from the love of ease and luxury which we have 
described, or it might have been the result of more 
prudent and political views. As a politician, the 
principal trait in his character was fidelity to his 
master ( Afuecenatis erunt vera tropaea Jules, Pro- 
pert. iii. 9), and the main end of all his cares was 
the consolidation of the empire. But, though he 
advised the establishment of a despotic monarchy, 
he was at the same time the advocate of mild and 
liberal measures. He recommended Augustus to put 
no check on the free expression of public opinion ; 
but above all to avoid that cruelty, which, for so 
many years, had stained the Roman annals with 
blood (Senec. Ep. 1 14). To the same effect is the 
anecdote preserved by Cedrenus, the Byzantine 
historian ; that when on some occasion Octavianus 
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sat yn the tribunal, condemning numbers to death, 
Maecenas, who was among the bystanders, and 
could not approach Caesar by reason of the crowd, 
wrote upon his tablets, “ Rise, hangman !” {Surge 
tandem carnifcw /), and threw them into Caesar’s 
lap^who immediately left the judgment-seat (comp. 
Dion Cass. lv. 7 ). 

Maecenas appears to have been a constant vale- 
tudinarian. If Pliny’s statement (vii. 51 ) is to be 
taken literally, he laboured under a continual fever. 
According to the same author he was sleepless 
during the last three years of his life ; and Seneca 
tells us (do Rrovid. iii. 9) that he endeavoured to 
procure that sweet and indispensable refreshment, 
by listening to the sound of distant symphonies. 
We may infer from Horace {Conn. ii. 17) that he 
was rather hypochondriacal. lie died in the con- 
sulate of Callus and Censorinus, u. c. 8 (Dion 
Cass. lv. 7), and was buried on the Esquiline. He 
left no children, and thus by his death his ancient fa- 
mily became extinct, lie bequeathed his property to 
Augustus, and we find that Tiberius afterwards re- 
sided in his house (Suet. 775. 15). Though the 
emperor treated Maecenas with coldness during the 
latter years of his life, he sincerely lamented his 
death, and seems to have sometimes felt the want 
of so able, so honest, and so faithful a counsellor. 
(Diftn Cass. liv. 9, lv. 7 ; Senec. de lien. vi. 32.) 

The life of Maecenas has been written in Latin 
by John Henry Meibom, in a thin quarto, entitled 
Li her singular is d e ( Cilnii Muecenatis I7/«, j\lori- 
hus, vt Reims Lies! is , Leyden, 1653. It contains at 
the end the elegies ascribed to l’edo Albinovanus, 
and is a learned and useful work, though the 
author has taken an extravagant view of his hero’s 
virtues, and, according to the fashion of those days, 
has been rather too liberal of the contents of his 
commonplace book. In Italian there is a life by 
Cenni, Rome 1(184 ; by Dini, Venice 1704 ; and 
by Santo Viola, Rome, 1816 ; in German, by 
Bcnncmann, Leipzig, 1744 ; by Dr. Albert Lion 
( A/mrcnulianu ), Gottingen, 1824 ; and by Frand- 
sen, Altona, 1843 ; which last js by far the best 
life of Maecenas. In French there is a life of 
Maecenas by the Abbe Richer, Paris, 174(1. The 
only life in English is by Dr. Ralph Schomberg, 
London, 17GG, l’imo. It is a mere compilation 
from Meibom and Richer, and shows no critical 
discrimination. [T. 1). ] 

MA'KCIA GENS, plebeian. Only one person 
of this gens is mentioned under the republic, Sp. 
Maccius Tarpa, a contemporary of Cicero [Tarpa J ; 
but under the empire the Maecii became more dis- 
tinguished though they are rarely mentioned by 
ancient writers. Thus we find on coins mention 
made, of a M. Maecius Rufus, who was proconsul 
of Bithynia in the reign of Vespasian ; in inscrip- 
tions (Gruter, p. 49. 3) of a M. Maccius Rufus 
who wjvs consul with L. Turpilius Dexter, though 
the date of their consulship is uncertain ; and m 
the consular Fasti of a M. Maecius Memmius 
Furius Placidus, who was consul a. d. 343, with 
FI. Pisidius Romulus. 

MAECIA'NUS, tho Bon of Avidius Cassius, 
was, at the breaking out of the rebellion against 
M. Aurelius, entrusted by his father with the com- 
nnuid of Alexandria, and was soon afterwards slain 
by his own | soldiers. (Capitoliu. M. Aurel. 25.) 
[Avidius Cassius.] [W. R»] 

MaKCI'LIA GENS, plebeian. Only two 
members of it arc mentioned under the republic. 
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f- J. L. Maecilius, oni of those tribunes of the 
plcbs who were ebosen for the first time in the 
comitia tributa, b. c. 471. (Liv. ii. 58.) 

2. Sp. Maecilius, chosen for the fourth time 
tribune of the plebs, n. c. 416. (Liv. iv. 48.) 

In the time of Augustu^ we find the name of 
M . Maecilius Tullus , a triumvir of tho mint, on 
many coins (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 240) ; and at length 
not long before the downfall of the Roman empire 
in the west a Maecilius obtained the imperial 
dignity, f Avitus, Maecilius.] 

MAECIUS, QUINTUS (Ktirros Mabcior), the 
author of twelve epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
which are among the best in the collection, was 
evidently, from his name, a Roman ; but nothing 
further is known of him. (Brunck. Anal. vol. ii. 
p. 23G, vol. iii. p. 332 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. vol. 
ii. p. 220, vol. xiii. pp. 913, 914; Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. iv. p. 481.) [P. S.] 

MAE'LIA GENS, the richest plebeian gens of 
the equestrian order, shortly after the time of the 
decemvirate. The name does not occur after the 
Sanmite wars. Of this gens CapitoliNUS is the 
only cognomen mentioned. 

MALTA US. 1. Sp. Maklius, the richest 
of the plebeian knights, employed his fortune in 
buying up corn in Etruria in the great f&ffiine at 
Rome in b. c. 440. This corn he sold to the poor 
at a small price, or distributed it gratuitously. 
Such liberality gained him the favour of thejfc- 
bcians, but at the same time exposed him to the 
hatred of the ruling class. Accordingly, in the 
following year, b. c. 439, soon after the consuls had. 
entered upon their office, L. Minucius Augurinus, 
who had been appointed praefectus annonae [Au- 
guhinus. No. 5], revealed to the senate a con- 
spiracy which Maelius was said to have formed for 
tlie purpose of seizing the kingly power. He de- 
clared that the tribunes had been bribed by Mae- 
lius, that secret assemblies had been held in his 
house, and that arms had been collected there. 
Thereupon the aged Quintius Cincinnatus was im- 
mediately appointed dictator, and C. Servilius 
Ahala, the master of the horse. During the night 
the capital and other strong places were garrisoned, 
and in the morning the dictator appeared in the 
forum with an armed force. Maelius was summoned 
to appear before his tribunal ; but as he saw ^the 
fate which awaited him, he refused to go, seized a 
butcher’s knife to ward off the officer ( apparitor ),» 
who was preparing to drag him along, and took 
refifge among the crowd. Straightway Ahala, 
with an armed band of patrician youths, rushed 
into the crowd, and slew Maelius. His property 
was confiscated, and his house pulled down ; its 
vacant site, which was called th<M erjuimaclium^ 
continued to subsequent ages a memorial of his 
fate. Niebuhr says that it lay at the foot of the 
capitol, not far from the prison. 

Later ages* following the traditions of the Quin- 
tian and Servilian houses, fully believed the story 
of Maelius’s conspiracy. Thus Cicero speaks of 
him as “ omnibus exosus ” (de Antic. 8), and re- 
peatedly praises the glorious deed of Ahala. But 
his guilt is very doubtful, and his death was ciprly 
an act of murder, since the dictator himself hai& no 
right to put him tb death, but only to brin$f him to 
trial before the comitia centuriata. The fact that ho 
was thus violently and illegally slain, is a st&n| 
proof that no crime could be proved against him. 
Niebuhr thinks it not improbable thptpie real 
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sign of Maelras was td%btain the consulship 
himself, and to compel the patricigiis to divide it be- 
tween the two orders. None of the alleged accom- 
plices of Maelius was punished ; but Ahala was 
brought to trial, and only escaped condemnation by 
a voluntary exile. {jJLhal.a, No. 2.] (Liv. iv. 
13 — 16; Zonar. vii^BO; Dionys. Em. Vat. in 
Mai, Nov. Collect, ii. p. 466 ; Cic. de Senect. 16, 
in Cut. i. 1, de ltep. ii. 27, Philipp, ii. 44, pro 
Mil. 17, pro Dorn. 33 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 1 ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, vol. ii. p. 418, &c.) 

2. Sp. Maelius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 436, 
brought in a bill for confiscating the property of 
Ahala, but it failed. (Liv. iv. 21.) Livy makes 
no other mention of the punishment of Ahala ; but 
it is stated on other authorities, as is mentioned 
above, that Ahala was brought to trial, and only 
escaped condemnation by a voluntary exile. (V al. 
Max. v. 3. § 2 ; corap. Cic. de Hep. i. 3, pro Dorn. 
32.) 

3. Q. Maelius, tribune of the plebs n. c. 320, 
maintained, with his colleague, Ti. Numicius or L. 
Livius, that the peace made with the Samnites at 
the Caudine Forks ought to be faithfully kept. 
They kid been present at the battle, and they are 
men tinted among the other officers who were sur- 
rend^W to the Samnites, when the Romans re- 
solved not to adhere to the agreement. (Liv. ix. 
SiXJic. de Off. iii. 30.) As to the question how 
tnlpnes of the plebs could have been with the 
army on that occasion, see Niebuhr, Hist, of Hume, 
vol. iii. p. 220. 

MAEMACTES (M cuudjmjs), i. e. the stormy, 
suritamc of Zeus, from which the name of the 
Attic month Maemacterion was derived. In that 
month the Moemacteria was celebrated at Athens. 
(Plut. de Ir. cohib. 9. ) [If S.j . 

MAENA'LIUS or MAEXA LIDES (Maiva- 
Aioj), a surname of Pan, derived from mount 
Maenalus in Arcadia, which was sacred to the 
god. (Paus. viii. 26. § 2, 36. § 5 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 
650.) [L. S.j 

MAE'NALUS ( MalvaXos ), the name of two 
mythical personages, the one a son of Lycaon, and 
founder of the Arcadian town of Maenalus ( Paus. 
viii. 3. § 1), and the other the father of Atalanta. 
(Apollod. iii. 9, fin.) I L. 8.] 

MAE'NIA GENS, (on coins and inscriptions 
frequently written Maima,) plebeian, produced 
several distinguished champions of the rights of 
the plebeian order. The first and only member of 
it who obtained the consulship, was C. Maenius 
($os. B. v. 338). In ancient writers no cognomen 
is mentioned in this gens, but it appears from coins 
that some member* bore the surname of Anliuticus 
[see MAKNiudfWos. 6 and 8j. 

MAE'NIUS. 1. Maenius, or according to some 
manuscripts Mabvius, was the proposer of the law 
bv which an addition was made to the Circensian 

ft 

games of the day, called instauratiUun (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 11). We learn from Livy (ii. 36) that this 
happened in b. c. 489, and we may therefore sup- 
pose Maenius was tribune of the plebs in that 

’•»* Maenius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 483, 
attj$^g£d to prevent the consuls from levying 
they. carried into effedl a division of the 
after i^blicus among the plebs ; but this opposition 
jfttif tendered of no effect, by the consuls with- 
the city and holding the levy outside 
wgik^pp jp^mile beyond the gates, where the 
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protecting power of the tribunes ceased*^ Al^prfeo 
refused to obey the summons of the consuls were 
punished (Dionys. viii, 87). The manuscript! of 
Dionysius have C. Manius, for which Luphs sub- 
stituted Manilius, and Gelenius Maenius ; but 
the latter is no doubt the correct conjecture. (Nie- 
buhr, Hist, of Home , vol. ii. p. 185, n. 410.) 

3. M. Maenius tribune of the plebs b. c. 410, 
was the proposer of an agrarian law, and attempted, 
like his predecessor [No. 2], to prevent the consuls 
from levying troops, till this law was passed and 
carried into execution^ But as the consuls were 
supported by the nine colleagues of Maenius they 
were able to enforce the levy. So great was the 
popularity of Maenius, that the senate fesolved 
that consuls should be elected for the following 
year, and not consular tribunes, because, if the 
latter lmd been elected, Maenius would have been 
sure to have been one of the number. (Liv. iv. 53.) 

4. P. Maenius, is mentioned by Livy as con- 
sular tribune in b. c. 400, and again ‘in b. c. 396 
(Liv. v. 12,18). The name, however, is written 
variously in the manuscripts. Alschefski, the latest 
editor of Livy, reads P. Manlius in the former of 
these years, but retains P. Maenius in the latter^ 
In the Fasti Capitolini the name Maenius does not 
occur in either of these years, but instead of it we 
have P. Manlius Vulso, in B. C. 400, and Q. 
Manlius Vulso, in b. c. 396. The names in 
Diodorus (xiv. 47, 90) differ again ; and it seems 
to be impossible to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments. In any case Livy is in error in designating 
Maelius and his colleagues as patricians. 

5. M. Maenius, occurs in the old editions of 
Livy (vi. 19) as tribune of the plebs in B.c. $84, 
where, however, Alschefski, in accordance with the 
best MSS., now reads M. Menenius. In the same 
way, in another passage ( vii. 16), we ought to 
read L. Menenius , instead of L. Maenius, as tribune 
of the plebs in n. c. 357. 

6. C. Maenius P. f. P. n., consul, in B. c. 
338, with L. Furius (.'am ill us. [Ca.mili.us, No. 
4.J The two consuls completed the subjugation 
of Latium ; they were both rewarded with a 
triumph ; and equestrian statues, then a rare dis- 
tinction, were erected to their honour in the forum. 
Maenius defeated, on the river Astura, the jjatin 
army, which had advanced to the relief of Antium, 
and the rostr^ of some of the ships of the Antiates 
were applied to ornament the suggestus or stage in 
the forum from which the orators addressed the 
people. In consequence of this victory, Maenius 
seems to have obtained the surname of Anliaticus , 
which, we know from coins, was borne by bis 
descendants. [See Inflow, No. 8.] The statue of 
Maenius was placed upon a column, which is spoken 
of by later writers under the name of Cofumna 
Maenia, and which appears to have Stood near the 
end of the forum, on the Capitoline. (Liv. vifi. 
13 ; Flor. i. J 1 ; Plin. //. N. xxxiv. 5. s. 11, ▼«. 
60 ; Cic. pro Scst. 58 ; Becker, Hamdlmch der 
liomisch. Alterth. vol. i. p. 322 ; Osann, De Co- 
lumna Maenia , Giessen, 1844.) 

In b. c. 320 Maenius was appointed dictatolr, in 
order to investigate the plots and conspiracies 
which many of the Roman nobles were suspected 
to have formed, in conjunction witfi the leading 
men of Capua, which revolted in the foHowihg 
year. Maenius named M. Fosliut Flaccjnator.as 
the magistcr equitum, and both magistrates con- 
ducted the inquiry with great vigour, and brought 
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|o light $ie intrigues of many of the Roman nobles 
'of high family. The latter in their turn retorted, 
by bringing charges against the dictator ahd the 
inagister equitum ; whereupon both Maenius and 
Foslius resigned their offices, demanded of the 
consuls a trial, and were most honourably acquitted. 
(Liv. ix. 26, comp. 34.) 

In B. c. 318 Maenius was censor with L. Papirius 
Crassus. In his censorship he allowed balconies to 
be added to the various buildings surrounding the 
forum, in order that the spectators might obtain 
more room for beholding £he games which were 
exhibited in the forum ; and these balconies were 
called after him Maeniana (sc. aedifida). They 
are frequently mentioned by the ancient writers, 
and are described at length by Salmasius {ad 
Spartian. Pescenn. 12, p. 676). Comp. Paul. Diac. 
p. 134, ed. Muller ; Cic. Acad. iv. 22, who speaks 
of the Maenianorum umbra ; Suet Cal. 18 ; 
Vitruv. v. 1 ; Val. Max. ix. 12. § 7 ; Pseudo- 
Ascon. in Cio. Divin. in Caecil. p. 121, ed. Orelli, 
who, however, absurdly mixes them up with the 
Columna Maenia, and with the spendthrift men- 
tioned below [No. 1 1] . 

In B.C. 314 Maenius was a second time dicta- 
tor, and again appointed M. Foslius the magister 
equitum. (Fasti Capit) 

7. Maenius, the proposer of the law, about 
B. c. 286, which required the patres to give their 
sanction to the election of the magistrates before 
they had been elected, or in other words to confer, 
or agree to confer, the imperium on the person 
whom the comitia should elect. (Cic. Brut. 14.) 
Pighius and Freinsheim supposed that this Mae- 
nius was a tribune of the plebs ; but Niebuhr 
conjectures (Hist, of Rome , vol. iii. p. 421) that 
he may have been the same as the C. Maenius 
above-mentioned [No. 6], and that the high cha- 
racter and venerable age of the latter may have 
had some influence in procuring the enactment of 
the law. 

8. P. Maenius Ant(iaticus) Me(gkllus) or 
Me(dullinus), occurs on a coin, the obverse of 
which represents the head of Hercules, and the 
reverse the prow of a ship. On other coins we 
find only the names P. Maen. Ant. ; and it is con- 
jectured that the Megellus or Medullinus was an 
agnomen to distinguish this Maenius Antiaticus 
from other members of his family. (Eckhel, vol. v. 
pp. 240, 241.) 

9. M. Masniu8, tribune of the soldiers, fell in 
battle against Mago, in the country of the Insu- 
brian Gauls, b»o. 203. (Liv. xxx. 18.) 

10. T. Maenius, praetor urbanus b. c. 186. 
He served as tribune of the soldiers in b. c. 180, 
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iflk ; Porphyr. ad Hot. Swat i. 3. 21 ; Pseudo* Ascoiu' 
in Vic . Divin. ivfyOaedl. p. 121, ed. Or. ; Becker, 
Handbook der Romisch. Alterth. vol, i. p. 300.) 

12. C. Maenius, praetor b. c. 180, received 
Sardinia as his province, and also the commission 
to examine into all cases qf poisoning which had 
occurred beyond ten miles 7 -from the city. After 
condemning 3000 persons, he still found so many 
who were guilty, that he wrote to the senate to 
state that he must abandon either the investigation 
or the province. (Liv. xL 35, 43.) 

13. Q. Maenius, praetor b. c. 1 70, was employed 
in the Macedonian war. (Liv. xliii. 8.) 

MAENON (McUvcw), a Sicilian, a native of 
Segesta, had fallen as a captive when a youth into 
the hands of Agathocles, and rose to a high place 
in the favour of the Syracusan monarch ; notwith- 
standing which, he was induced by Archagathus, 
the grandson of Agathocles, to unite in a project 
against the life of the aged king. He is said to 
have administered poison to him by means of a 
quill used as a toothpick, which brought about the 
death of Agathocles, with the most excruciating 
pains. Archagathus was at the time absent from 
Syracuse with an array, and the people having re- 
established the democracy on the death of the old - 
king, Maenon fled from Syracuse to the llpp of 
Archagathus, but soon after took an opportunity to 
assassinate the young prince, and placed himself at 
the head of his troops. With this mercenary fq 
he made war on the Syracusans, and though 
posed by Hicetas with an army, he obtained the 
powerful support of the Carthaginians, which en- 
abled him to dictate the terms of peace. Ope of 
the conditions imposed was the return Of the exiles; 
but though this would seem likely to have placed 
Maenon in a prominent position at Syracuse, we 
hear nothing more of him from this time. (Diod. 
xxi.. Etc. Hoesch. pp. 491 — 493.) [E. H. B.] 

MAEON (M aiW), a son of Haemon of Thebes. 
He and Lycophontes were the leaders of the band 
that lay in ambush against Tydeus, in the war of 
the Seven against Thebes. Maeon was the only 
one whose life was spared by Tydeus, and when 
the latter fell, Macon is said to have buried him. 
(Horn. II. iv. 394, &c. ; Apollod. iii. 6. § 5 ; Paus. 
ix. 18. § 2.) Another personage of this name 
occurs in Diodorus (iii. 58). [L. S.J 

MAEO'NIDES (MaidviSrjs), properly a son of 
Maeon, the husband of Dindyme, who was the 
mother of Cybelc, or a native of Maeonia, which 
was the ancient name of a portion of Lydia, but 
was also applied to the whole country of Lydia. 
As Homer was believed by some to have been % 
native of Lydia, he is sometimes called Maeonides, 


in the army of the praetor Q. Fulvius, against the 
Celtiberi. (Liv. xxxix. 6, 8, 18. xl. 35.) 

1 1. Maenius, a contemporary of Lucilius, was 
a great spendthrift, who squandered all his property 
and afterwards supported himself by playing the 
buffoon. He possessed a house in the forum, which 
Cato in his censorship (b. c. 184) purchased of him, 
for the puipose of building the basilica Porcia. 
Some of the ancient scholiasts ridiculously relate, 
that when Maenius sold his house, he reserved for 
himself one column, the Columna Maenia, from 
which he built a balcony, that he might thence 
witness the dames. The true origin of the Columna 
Maenia, ana of the balconies called Maeniana, has 
he§n explained above. [See No. 6.] (Hor. Sat. 
1 1 • 101 , i. 3 . 21 , £&* i. 1 5 . 26 , &c. ; Liv. xxxix. 

VQtc U. 


or the Maeonian bard. The feminine form of this 
patronymic, Maeonis, also occurs a# a surname of 
Omphale (Ov. Fast. ii. 310), and of Arachne (Ov. 
Met. vi. 103), because both were Lydians. [L.8.]' 
MAEO'NIUS, the cousin, or, according to 
Zonaras, the * nephew of Odenathus, whom he . 
murdered in consequence of a hunting quarrel, not, , 
t is said, without the consent of Zenobia, who was 
filled with jealous rage on perceiving that her 
husband preferred H erodes, his son by a former 
marriage, to her own children, Herennjaz uamKl 
Timolaus. Maeonius finds a place amongthe 
thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebellius 
reolus], and a coin of very doubtful k 

described in the Pembroke collection wi Jm 
legend Imp. C. Maeqnius ; but those pigrilritadjpi 
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Goltzius are unquestionably spurious. (Tre' 
Poll Trig. Tyrant. 16.) [W. Ht_ 

MAEO'NIUS, A'STYANAX, is quoted by 
Trebellius Pollio as his authority for the speeches 
of Macrianus and Balista [Balista ; Macrianus], 
when the former was induced to assume the purple 
after the capture of Valerianus by the Persians. 
Maeonius was, we are told, actually present at the 
meeting where the discussion took place. (Trebell. 
Poll. Trig. Tyrant. 11.) [W. R.] 

MAERA (Maipa). 1. [Icarius, No. 1.] 

2. A daughter of Nereus. (Horn. II. xviii. 48.) 

3. A daughter of Proetus and Anteia, was one 
of the companions of Artemis, but was killed by 
her after she had become by Zeus the mother of 
Locnis ; others, however, state that she died as a 
virgin. (Horn. Od. xi. 325 ; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1688.) She was represented by Polygnotus in 
the Lesche at Delphi. (Paus. x. 30. § 2.) 

4. One of the four daughters of Erasmus of 
Algos. (Anton. Lib. 40.) , 

5. A daughter of Atlas, was married to Tegeates, 

the son df Lycaon. Her tomb was shown both at 
Tegea and Mantincia in Arcadia, and Pausanias 
thinks that she was the same as the Maera whom 
Odysseus saw in Hades. (Paus. viii. 12. § 4, 48. 
§ 4, 63 . § 1 } V bicker, Mythol. des lapet. Gesc/d. 
p. 114.) [L.S.] 

MAESA, JU'LIA, the sister-in-law of Septimius 
governs, the aunt of Caracal la, the grandmother of 
clagabalus and Alexander Severus. [See genea- 
logical table prefixed to Caracalla.] She was a 
native of Emesa in Syria, and seems, after the 
elevation of the husband of her sister Julia Domna, 
* to have lived at the imperial court until the death 
of Caracalla, aud to have accumulated great wealth. 
The boldness and skill with which she contrived 
and executed the plot which transferred the supreme 
power from Macrinus to her grandson, the sagacity 
with which she foresaw the downfall of the latter, 
and the arts by which, in order to save herself 
from being involved in his ruin, she prevailed on 
him to adopt his cousin Alexander, are detailed in 
the articles Elagajuai.us and Macrinus. By 
Severus she was always treated with the greatest 
respect, and she exerted all her influence in the 
best' direction, ever urging him to obliterate by his 
own virtues all recollection of the foul enormities 
of his predecessor. She enjoyed the title of Au- 
gusta during her life, died in peace, and received 
divine honours. Every particular of her history 
points her out as one of the most able and strong- 
minded women of antiquity, one who was passion- 
ately desirous of power, who was unscrupulous in 
the means she employed to gratify her ambition, 
but who had thjgwisdom to perceive that the domi- 
nion thus obtained would be best preserved by 
justice and moderation. (Dion Cass, lxxviii. 
30 ; Herodian. in Elagab. For other authorities, 
see Caracalla, Elagabalus, Macrinus, Sk- 
verus.) [W. R.J 

MAESON (Maltrwv), a comic actor of Megara, 
who seems to have been celebrated for his skill in 
the buffoonery which characterised the old Megaric 
comedy. He invented the masks of the slave and 
lip cook ; and the course jokes of those characters 
ware called axtipfiara ganruvixd. (A then. xiv. p. 
669, m; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1761, 56.) The fol- 
, flowing proverb is attributed to him by several an- 
writers— 

*krf #v«p 7 «rfijs 'Kyagipvova Sijtray *A xatot. 


MAGAS, 

(Zenob. Cent. ii. 11; Liban. de Jvlv 
p, 285, b; Harpocr. s. v. 'Ep/ua ? ; Dioge: * 
ap. Gaisfordy Paroemiogr. p. v.) Polemon tyfk 
A then. xiv. p. 659, c ) maintained, in opposition to* 
Timaeus, that Mae son, was a native of Megara 
in Sicily, and not of the Nisaean Megara. If 
so, he must have lived before b.c. 483, in which 
year the Megarians were expelled by Gelo. (Thuc 
vi. 4, comp. Herod, vii. 156.) 

It may be conjectured, with some probability, 
that Maeson was a native of the Nisaean Megara, 
but migrated to Megjira in Sicily, and was thus 
one of those who introduced into Sicily that style 
of eomedy which Epicharmus afterwards brought 
to perfection. (Meineke, Hist. Crit. Coin. Graec. 
pp. 22, 24 ; Giysar, de Com. Dor. p. 16.) [P. S.] 

MAE'VIUS. 1. The envious poetaster of the 
Augustan age, is spoken of under Bavius. 

2. A person, who killed his brother in the civil 
war, and thus has become the subject of two beau- 
tiful elegiac poems, which are printed in the Latin 
Anthology (ii. 131, 132, ed. Burmann, or Ep. 820, 
821, ed. Meyer), and by Wemadorf {Pott. Lot. 
Min. vol. iii. pp. 199, &c.). 

MAGADA'TES (MayaWrjjr), general of Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, was entrusted by him 
with the government of Syria, when it had been 
conquered from Antiochus X. (Eusebes) in rc. 

83. Magadates, having ruled over the country 
for fourteen years, left it in b. c. 69 to aid his 
master against Lucullus ; and Antiochus XIII., 
son of Antiochus X., seized the opportunity to 
recover the kingdom. (App. Syr. 48, 49, Mitlir. 

84, &c. ; Plut. Luc. 25, &c. ; Just. xl. 1, 2.) 

Justin differs, apparently, from Appian in men- 
tioning eighteen years as the period during which 
Syria was held by the officer of Tigranes ; but the 
numbers are satisfactorily reconciled by Clinton. 
(F. //. vol. iii. p. 340.) [E. E.J 

MAGA'RSIA (Mayapcrla or Mayapcls), a sur- 
name of Athena, derived from Magarsos, a Cilician 
town near the mouth of the river Pyramus, where 
the goddess had a sanctuary. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 
5.) [L. S.] ' 

MAGAS (M^as). 1. King of Cyrene, was a 

step-son of Ptolemy Soter, being the offspring of 
the accomplished Berenice by a former marriage. 
His father's name was Philip: he is termed by 
Pausanias (i. 7. § 1) a Macedonian of obscure ana 
ignoble birth, but Droyscn regards him as the same , 
with the Philip, son of Amyntas* who is frequently 
mentioned as commanding one division of the pha- 
lanx in the wars of Alexander. Magas seems to 
have accompanied his mother to Egypt, where be 
soon rose to a high place in the favour of Ptolemy, 
so that in b.c. 308 he was appointed by that mon- 
arch to the command of the expedition destined 
for the recovery of Cyrene after the death of 
Ophelias. [Ofhbllas.] The enterprise, was 
completely successful, and Magas obtained from 
his step-father the government of the province thus 
re-united to Egypt, which he continued to hold 
without interruption from thenceforth tfllthe day 
of his death, an interval of not less than fifty 
years. (Paus. L 6. f 8; Agatharchidea, ap. Athem 
xii. p. 550 b.) Of the transaction* of this long 
period we know almost nothing : it is certain that 
Magas at first rated over rite province of Cytenah* 
only as a dependency of Egypt* and thereby 
reason to suppose that hi threw off hisajfofteaco 
to Ptolemy Soter so long as the latM*iivt& 
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jt appearif probable that he early obtained the ho* 
ridrary title of king. But after the accession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus this friendly union no longer 
subsisted, and Magas not only assumed the cha- 
racter of an independent monarch, but even made 
war on the king of Egypt He had advanced as 
far as the frontier of the two kingdoms, when 
he was recalled by the news of a revolt of the 
Marmaridae, which threatened his communications 
with Cyrene, and thin compelled him to retreat. 
(Paus. i. 7. $$ 1, 2.) Soon after this he married 
Apama, daughter of Antiochns Soter, and concluded 
a league with that monarch against Ptolemy ; in 
pursuance of which he undertopk a second ex- 
pedition against Egypt, took the frontier fortress of 
Paraetonium, and advanced so far as to threaten 
Alexandria itself. The war appears to have been 
terminated by a treaty, by which Berenice, the 
infant daughter of Magas, was betrothed to Ptolemy 
Euergetes, the son of Philadelphus. (Paus. i. 7. 
§ 3 ; Polyaen. ii. 28 ; Justin, xxvi. 3.) The 
chronology of these events is very uncertain ; but 
it seems clear that a considerable interval of peace 
followed, during which Magas abandoned himself, 
as he had previously done, to indolence and luxury, 
and grew in consequence so enormously fat as to 
cause his death by suffocation, a c. 2.58. (Aga- 
tharch. ap. Atlien. 1. c.) From a passage in the 
comic writer Philemon cited by Plutarch (De Ira 
coliib. 9), it appears that Magas had the character 
of being very illiterate ; but the anecdote there re- 
lated confirms the impression of his being a man of 
a mild and gentle character, which the tranquillity 
of his long reign is calculated to convey. The few 
particulars known concerning him will be found 
collected and discussed by the Abb6 Belley in the 
Hist, de PAcad. des Itiscr. vol. xxxvi. p. 19, also by 
Thrige, lies Oyrcnensium , and more fully and cri- 
tically by Droy6cn, Ilellcnismus , vol. i. p. 417, 
vol. ii. pp. 242 — 248. It is worthy of notice that 
the name of Magas is found in an Indian inscrip- 
tion on a rock near Peshawer. (Droysen, vol. ii. 
P* 321.) 

The chronology of the reign of Magas is very 
uncertain : in the dates above given, the authority 
of Droysen has been followed. Niebuhr, on the 
contrary (Kl. Schrift. p. 236), places the commence- 
ment of his reign after the battle of Ipsus. 

He left only one daughter, Berenice, afterwards 
the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. Besides the Syrian 
Apama already mentioned, he had a second wife, 
Arsinoe, who survived him. (Just. xxvi. 3 ; and 
see Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift p. 230, note.) 

2. A grandson of the preceding, being a son of 
Ptolemy Euergetes and Berenice. He was put to 
death by his brother Ptolemy Philopator, soon 
after the accession of the latter, at the instigation 
of Sosibius. (Polyb. v. 34, xv. 25.) f R H. B.] 
MAGENTE'NUS, or MAGENTI'NUS LEO. 
[Leo, p.744. No. 170 

MAM3I A GENS, plebeian, was of Campanian 
origin, and one of the most distinguished houses at 
Capua in the time of the second Punic war. (Comp. 
Ok. de Lea. Agr. ii, 34, in Pison. 1 1.) At Rome 
none of its members ever obtained any of the 
higher offices . of the state. Chilo or Cilo is the 
°nly cognomen which occurs in the gens in the 
time of the republic. , .. 

MA'GIU& 1, uleiJ/8 ‘Marius, one of the 
ntost men at Capua in the time of the 

second Punic war, and the leader of the Roman 


;y in that town in opposition to Hannibak He 
is characterised by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 16), 
who was descended from him, as “ Campanonun 
princeps celeberrimus et nobilissimus vir.” He 
used every effort to dissuade his fellow-citizens 
from receiving Hannibal into their town after the 
battle of Cannae, b.c. 216, but in vain ; and, ac- 
cordingly, when Hannibal entered the city, one of 
his first acts was to require the senate to deliver 
up Magius to him. This request was complied 
with : Magius was put on board 6hip, and sent to 
Carthage ; but a storm having driven the vessel to 
Cyrene, Magius fled for refuge to the statue of 
Ptolemy. He was in consequence carried to Alex- 
andria to Ptolemy Philopator, who set him at 
liberty, and gave him permission to go where he 
pleased. Magius chose Egypt as his residence, as 
he could not return to Capua, and did not choose 
to go to Rome, where he would have been looked 
upon as a deserter, as long as there was war be- 
tween his own town and the Romans. (Liv. xxiiL 

7, 10.) % 

2. Cn. Magius, of Atella ( Atdlanus ), probably 
a relation of the preceding, but belonging to the 
opposite political party, was medix tuticus at 
Capua in b. c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 19.) 

3. Minatius Magius Asculanensis, grand- 
son of No. 1, and atavus of the historian Velleius 
Paterculus, distinguished himself in the Social, pr 
Marsic war (b. c. 90) by his fidelity to the 
Romans. He levied a legion among the Hirpini, 
and was of no small assistance to T. Didius and 
L. Sulla. So great were his services, that the 
Roman people bestowed upon him the Roman 
franchise, and elected two of his sons to the prae- 
torship. (Veil. Pat. ii. 16.) 

4. P. Magius, tribune of the plebs b. c. 87, is 
mentioned by Cicero ( Brvt. 48) in the list of 
orators of that time. Cicero speaks of him as the 
colleague of M. Virgilius, but Plutarch ( Suit. 10) 
calls his colleague Virginius. 

5. Magius, a praefect of Piso in Gaul. (Cic. 
de Orat. ii. 60.) 

6. L. Magius, the companion of L. Fannius, 
deserted from the army of Flavius Fimbria in Asia, 
and went over to Mithridates. An account of this 
Magius is given under Fannius, No. 4. 

7. Cn. Magius and Magia, the son and 
daughter of Dinaea, a woman of Larihum. Mafia 
was married to Oppianicus. ( Cic pro Cluent. 7, 12.) 

8. Numkrius Magius (erroneously called in 
Caesar Cn. Mugius), of Cremona, was praefectua 
fabrum in the army of Pompey at the breaking out 
of the civil war in b. c. 49. He was apprehended 
by Caesar's troops while he was an his journey to 
join Pompey at Brundisium, pmi Caesar availed 
himself of the opportunity to send by means pf 
Magius offers of peace to Pompey, who was then 
at Brundisium. (Caes. B. C. i. 24 ; Caes. ad AU» 
ix. 13. § 8, ix. 13, a, ix. 7, c.) 

9. L. Magius, a rhetorician, who married a 

daughter of the historian Livy. (Senec. Controv. 
lib. v. Prooem.) s . , 

10. Magius Celer Vellbianus, a brother of 

the historian Velleius Paterculus, must have tan 
adopted by a Magius Celer. He served as legatpyo 
Tiberius in the Dalmatian war, a. d. 9, andAbared 
in the honours of his commander’s triumph* At 
the time of Augustus’s death (a. d. 14) he attdhii 
brother were the “ candidati Caesaris ” for the ng§M 
torship. (Veil. Pat. ii. 115, 121, 124.) , 
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900 MAGNENTIUS. 

MA'GIUS CAECILIA'NUS. [Caecilianus.] 
MAGNA MATER. [Rhea.] 

MAGNE'NTIUS, Roman emperor in the West, 
jk., d. 350 — 353. Flavius Popilius Magnen- 
tius, according to the accounts preserved by Victor 
and Zosimus, belonged to one of those German 
families who were transported across the Rhine, 
and established in Gaul, about the end of the third 
century ; according to the statement of Julian, 
which is not irreconcilable with the former, he was 
a captive taken in war by Constantius Chlorus, or 
Constantine. Under the latter he served with 
reputation in many wars, rose eventually to the 
dignity of count, and was entrusted by Constans 
with the command of the famous Jovian and Her- 
culian battalions who had replaced the ancient 
praetorian guards when the empire was remodelled 
by Diocletian. His ambition was probably first 
roused by perceiving the frailty of the tenure under 
which the weak and indolent prince whom he 
served held power ; and having associated himself 
with Marcellinus, chancellor of the imperial ex- 
chequer ( comes sacrarum largitimum\ a plot was 
deliberately contrived and carefully matured. A 
great feast was given by Marcellinus at Autun on 
the 18th of January, a. d. 350, ostensibly to cele- 
brate the birthday of his son, to which the chief 
officers of the army and the most distinguished 
civilians of the court were invited. When the 
night was far spent, Magnentius, who had quitted 
the apartment under some pretext, suddenly re- 
appeared clad in royal robes, and was instantly 
saluted as Augustus by the conspirators, whose 
acclamations were caught up and echoed almost 
unconsciously by the remainder of the guests. 
The emissaries despatched to murder Constans 
having succeeded in accomplishing their purpose 
[Constans, p. 828], the troops no longer hesitated 
to follow their leaders, the peaceful portion of the 
population did not resist the example of the sol- 
diery, and thus the authority of the usurper was 
almost instantly acknowledged throughout Gaul, 
and quickly extended over all the Western pro- 
vinces, except Illyria, where Vetranio, the imperial 
general [Vetranio], had himself assumed the 
purple. Intelligence of these events was quickly 
conveyed to Constantius, who hurried from the 
frontier of Persia to vindicate the honour of his 
house, by crushing this double rebellion. The 
events which followed — the fruitless attempts of 
the two pretenders to negotiate a peace — the sub- 
mission of Vetranio at Sardica — the distress of 
Constantius in Pannonia, which induced him in bis 
turn, but fruitlessly, to make overtures to his oppo- 
nent^— the defeq| of Magnentius at the sanguinary 
battle of Mursa on the Drave, in the autumn of 
Am o. 351, followed by the loss of Italy, Sicily, 
Africa, and Spain — his second defeat in the passes 
of the Cottian Alps — the defection of Gaul — and 
his death by his own hands about the middle of 
August, a. n. 353, are fully detailed in other 
articles. [Constantius, p. 847 ; Deckntius, 
Dksiderius, Nepotianus, Vetranio.] 

Magnentius was a man of commanding stature 
and great bodily strength, was well educated, and 
accomplished* fond of literature, an animated and 
impressive speaker, a bold soldier, and a skilful 
general. ’But, however striking his physical and 
intellectual advantages, however conspicuous his 
merits when in a subordinate station, not one spark 
of virtue relieved the blackness of his career as a 
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sovereign, not one trait of humanity gave ladjcation 
that the 2 Christianity which he professed had ever 
touched his heart. The power which he obtained 
by treachery and murder he maintained by extor- 
tion and cruelty, rendered, if possible, more odious 
by a hypocritical assumption of good-natured 
frankness. (Julian. Orat. i. ii. Oban. Oral. x. ; 
Aram. Marc. xiv. 5; Aural* Viet, dt Caen. 41, 42, 
Epit. 41, 42 ; Eutrop. x. 6.7 ; Zosira. ii. 41 — 54 ; 
Zonar. xiii. 5 — 9 ; Socrat. rl. EAi. 82 j Sozomen. 
II. E. iv. 7.) [W. R.] 

MAGNES (M A.yvtt*). 1. A son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, became the father of Polydectes and 
Dictys by a Naiad. (Apollod. i. 7* § 3, 9. § 6, i. 
3. $ 3.) The scholiast of Euripides ( Phoen . 1760) 
calls his wife Philodice, and his sons Eurynomus 
and Eioneus ; but Eustathius ( ad Horn. p. 338) 
calls his wife Meliboea, and mentions one son 
Aiector, and adds that he called the town of Me- 
liboea, at the foot of mount Pelion, after his wife, 
and the country of Magnesia after his own name. 

2. A son of Argos and Perimele, and father of 
Ilymenaeus ; from him also a portion of Thessaly 
derived its name Magnesia. (Anton. Lib. 23.) 

3. A son of Zeus and Thyia, and brother of 

Macedon. (Steph. Byz. s. v. MaieeSovla, with the 
commentators.) [L. S.] 

MAGNES (Mayyijs), one of the most im- 
portant of the earlier Athenian comic poets of the 
old comedy, was a native of the demus of Icaria 
or Icarius, in Attica. (Suid. s. v.) He is men- 
tioned by Aristotle (Poet. 3) in such a manner as 
to imply that he Was contemporary, or nearly so, 
with Chionides. An anonymous writer on comedy 
(p. 28) places him intermediate between Epichar- 
mus and Cratinus. Suidas states that he was con- 
temporary, as a young man, with Epicharmus in 
his old age. His recent death, at an advanced 
age, is referred to in the Knights of Aristophanes 
(524), which was written in b.c. 423. From 
these statements it may be inferred that he flou- 
rished about 01. 80, b. c. 460, and onwards. The 
grammarian Diomedes is evidently quite wroug in 
joining him with Susarion and Myllus (iii, p. 486). 

The most important testimony respecting Magnes 
is the passage of the Knights just referred to, in 
which Aristophanes upbraids the Athenians for 
their inconstancy towards the poet, who had been 
xtremely popular, but lived to find himself oat of 
fashion (vv. 520 — 525) : — 

Tovto ph elSths Srradt Mdyyr/s Spa reus wohuus 
tear lover cus, 

'Os ir\t terra xopSv rwy ivm&ktey rfxifr fimgi 
rpoiraTa" 

n dcas 8* vpiv efxeyds Ms Ktd ifniWesy real rrrspt* 
ylfoov 

Kol A i >dlfay Kal tfaylfay /cal flairriptyos fkrrpcy- 
X*tois 

Ovk itfpttecrtv, dwd rsXsvrSv hi yijj pens, odydp 
i<t>* ifeijs, 

Ef«6A»f0Tj irpsoStirris Zrt roO entthfH* 
\sUp0ri. * 

These lines, taken in connexion with the stater 
ments of ancient writers, and the extant titles of 
the plays of Magnes, give ns a fair notion qf his 
tyle. The allusions in the third and fourth line* 
are said by a scholiast to be to Ms plays. ®«tlsd 
BapeinSes, 'OpytOts, Audot ¥$v*JU 
It is evident, therefore, that , J^ < ^ya.edctiiti^4.« 
large portion of the mimetic element, in the exhioir 
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tion of which,, as the age at which he wrote, and 
the testimony of the grammarian, Diomedes (iii. 
p, 486), concur in establishing, there was a great 
depl of coarse buffoonery. The concluding words 
of Aristophanes, 8n voO oKt&irreiv dir*K*t<pdij, 
especially as they occur in a sort of apologetic ad- 
dress by that poet, who, through his whole career, 
prided himself on his less frequent indulgence in 
the extravagant jests in which other comedians 
were addicted, gave soine countenance to the sup- 
position that Magnes had attempted a similar re- 
striction upon his comic licence during the latter 
period of his life, and had suffered, as Aristophanes 
himself was always exposed to suffer, for not pan- 
dering sufficiently to the taste of his audience. 
The words may, however, refer simply to the de- 
cline of his comic powers. 

According to Suidas and Eudocia, Magnes ex- 
hibited nine plays, and gained two victories, 
statement obviously inconsistent with the second 
line of the above extract from Aristophanes. The 
anonymous writer (l. c .) assigns to him eleven vic- 
tories, and states that none of his dramas were 
preserved, but that nine were falsely ascribed to 
him. (Comp. Athen. xiv. p. 646, e. ) Some of these 
spurious dramas seem to have been founded on the 
titles, and perhaps on some remains, of his genuine 
plays. (Suid. s. v. A vSl^uu). 

It is worthy of notice that Magnes is the earliest 
comic poet of whom we find any victories recorded. 
(Comp. Aristot. Poet. 5.) 

Only a few titles of his works are extant. Of 
those mentioned by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
the Bapdinbes should probably be corrected to 
B apSirurral ; and the play was no doubt a satire on 
certain musicians who were fond of the lyre called 
barbiton. The A vfoi seems to have been an attack 
on the voluptuous dances of the Lydians. (Suid. 
s. v . Avdol ; Hesych. s. v. AuSifav ; Athen. xv. p. 
690, c ; Pollux, vii. 1 88.) The Htijyes took its 
name from a sort of gall fly which infested the fig ; 
and both it and the B drpaxoi belong to a class of 
titles common enough with the Attic comedians ; 
but we have no indication of their contents. There 
are a few other titles, namely, At6vvaros> of which 
there were two editions, And which should perhaps 
be assigned to Crates (Athen. ix. p. 367, f., xiv. 
p. 646, e. ; Poll. vi. 79), TUraitis, or Ilirra/ffSrjy 
(Suid. vol. ii. p. 640 ; Pnot. s. v. yvv ; the true 
form of this title is quite uncertain), Uodorpia 
(Schol, ad Plat p. 336, Bekker), and TaAtwfxvo- 
a title which does not well agree with what 
we know of the character of the plays of Magnes. 
(Eudoc. p. 302.) The extant fragments of Magnes 
scarcely exceed half a dozen lines. (Meineke, Frag. 
Com, Graec. voL i. pp. 29 — 35, vol. ii. pp. 9 — 1 1 ; 
Fabric. BibL Graec. vol. ii. p. 453 ; Bode, Gtsch. d. 
HeUm. Diohtk . vol. iii. Pt. 2, p. 31,) [P. S.] 

MAGNUS, a Roman consular, accused of having 
organized an extensive plot against Maximinus 1., 
in which, according to Herodian, he was supported 
hy a great number of centurions, and the whole 
hody of the senate. The emperor, soon after his 
accession (a. n. 235), was about to commence a 
campaign Against the Germans ; and having thrown 
a bridge over the Rhine, for the purpose of trans- 
porting his : troops, it was proposed by the con- 
spirators to break down the structure as soon as 
tnci princ- should have passed, tod thus leave him 
on the further bank, with a handful of men, at the 
of the barbarians. The truth or falsehood 
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of the charge was never ascertained, for all .who 
were impeached, or who were open to the most 
remote suspicion, were instantly put to death with- 
out trial or investigation, without being allowed to 
confess their guilt, or to assert their innocence. 
The statement that the whole senate were parties 
to the scheme is, considering the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the case, an extravagant hyperbole, 
contradicted by the very details of the narrative, 
although doubtless from the well-known hatred 
entertained by that body towards the sanguinary 
tyrant, they would have rejoiced in any event 
which might have caused his destruction. (Hero- 
dian. vii. 2 ; Capitolin. Maximin. duo , 10.) [ W. R.]| 

MAGNUS (Mdyvos), the name of several phy- 
sicians, whom it is difficult to distinguish with 
certainty. (See Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. xiii. p. 
313, ed. vet. ; C. G. Kuhn, Additam. ad Elench. 
Medicor. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio exhibit. ; Guidot, 
Notes to Theophilus, De Urin. ; Haller, Bibl. Med . 
Pract. vol. iv. p. 203.) 

1. A native of Antiochia Mygdonica (called 
more frequently Nisibis), in Mesopotamia, who 
studied medicine under Zenon, and was a fellow- 
pupil of OribaBius and Ionicus, in the latter half of 
the fourth century after Christ. Eunapius, who 
has given a short account of his life (De Vit. Philos. 
p. 1 68, ed. 1568), says that he lectured on medicine 
at Alexandria, where he enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion, though not so much for his practical skill as 
for his eloquence and power of argument. He is 
probably the person who wrote a work on the 
Urine, which is mentioned by Theophilus (De Urin. 
praef. and c. 3, 9) and Joannes Actuarius (De Urin. 
i. 2). If so, he bore the title ‘larpocoQurrijs 
(Theoph. 1. c.). He is also probably the physician 
mentioned by Philostorgius (Hist. Eccles. viii. 8) 
as living at Alexandria in great repute, in the time 
of Valentinian and Valens. 

2. A native of Ephesus, in Lydia, from the 
second book of whose letters (“ Epistolac") Caelius 
Aurelianus quotes (De Morb. A cut. iii. 14. p. 225) 
a short passage, relating to hydrophobia. He is 
perhaps the same physician who is elsewhere 
quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 
10, p. 96), and said to have belonged to the medical 
sect of the Methodici, and to have lived before 
Agathinus, and therefore in the first century after 
Christ. 

3. A native of Philadelphia in Lydia, whose 
medical formulae are quoted by the younger 
Andromachus, and who must therefore have lived 
in or before the first century after Christ. (Galen, 
De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos , vii. 4, vol. xiii. 
p. 80.) He is also mentioned elsewhere in Galen's 
works (vol. xiii. pp. 296, 829). 4 

4. A native of Tarsus in Cilicia, who must 
have lived in or before the beginning of the second 
century after Christ, as one of his medical formulae 
is quoted by Asclepiades Pharmacion. (Galen, 
De Compos . Medieum. sec. Locos, ix. 7, vol. xni* • 

313.) 

Magnus KAmttbs, and Magnus 6 JJepioSev- 
rfa whose prescriptions are mentioned by Galen 
(De Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, v. 3, vol. xii. ppi. 
829, 844), are perhaps the same person ; perhaps 
also they are the tune as either No. 3, or No. 4. . 
Magnus “ Sophista,” whose medical formulae are ' 
quoted by Nicolaus Myrepsus (De Compos. Medi- 
cam. i. 805, ii. 5, xxxiv. 17), may also be th* 
same persom 
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& The Magnuewho wrote on Antidotes, and 
attained the dignity of Arohiatcr ', must be a diffe- 
rent person from any of the preceding, as he was 
a contemporary of Galen, about the middle of the 
second century after Christ. (Galen, De Ther. ad 
Pis. oc. 12, 18, voL xiv. pp. 261; 262.) He is 
quoted also by Serapion {Prod. vii. 8), who calls 
him “ Rex Medicorum in tempore Galieni.” 

'6. The Magnus who lived after Themison, 
about the same time as Archigenes, or a little 
earlier, and who belonged to the medical sect of the 
Prieumatici (Galen, De Differ. Puls. iii. 2, vol. 
viii. p. 646), was also probably a different person 
from any of the preceding, and lived in the latter 
half of the second century after Christ. He wrote 
a work, IT «pl tup *E <pcvpi)n4va>v fxfrd rods 
ffoivos XpSyovr, De Inventis post Theviisonis Tern- 
pom , consisting of at least three books (Gal. ibid. 
p, 641), from which several passages are quoted by 
Galen relating to the pulse {ibid. pp. 640, 641, 7 HO). 
On this subject Maghus differed in several points 
from Archigenes, by whom some of his opinions 
were controverted. (Gal. De Otus. Puls. i. 4, vol. 
hr. pp. 8,18, 21, Id. De 'Differ. Puls. vol. viii. pp. 
638, 640, &c.) 

7. Abu-l-Faraj mentions a physician of this 
name, who lived in the seventh century after 
Christ ; but the Arabic writers are so incorrect in 
Greek history and Chronology, that it is not at all 
unlikely that he is speaking of one of the persons 
already named. {Hist. Dynast, p. 115.) 

There is extant in the Greek Anthology an 
epigram of a physician of this name, E is rijv 
E itcSva raKrfPov ( Anthol . Pfanud. § 270) ; and 
also one by Palladas, Eis May pop 'larpooo^Krrqp 
(xi. 281, ed. Tauchn). [ W. A. G.] 

MAGNUS ARBO'RIUS. [Arborius.] 

MAGNUS AUSO'NIUS. [Ausonius.] 

MAGNUS FELIX. [Felix, p. 1 44, a.] 

MAGNUS, FONTEIUS. [Fontkius, p. 
180, b.] 

MAGO (Mdyetp), a name of common occurrence 
at Carthage. Hence the same difficulty is found 
as with most other Carthaginian names in dis- 
criminating or identifying the different persons in- 
cidentally mentipned who bear this name. 

1. A Carthaginian who, according to Justin, was 
the founder of the military power of that city, being 
the first to introduce a regular discipline and or- 
ganisation into her armies. He is said to have 
himstff obtained by this means great successes ; 
and still farther advantages were reaped by his two 
sons Ha&drubal and Hamilcar, who followed in 
their father’s footsteps. (Justin, xviii. 7, xix. 1.) 
If the second of his two sons be correctly identified 
with the Hamilcar that was killed at Himera 
[HAMilcar, No. 1], we may conclude that Mago 
himself must have flourished from 550 to 500 
years before Christ. (See Heeren, Ideen, vol. iv. 
p. 537.) 

2. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet under 
Himileo in the war against Dionysius, b. c. 3 96. 
He is particularly mentioned as holding that post 
in the great sea-fight off Catana, when he totally 
defeated the fleet of the Syracusans under Lcp- 
tines, the brothdr of Dionysius, jinking or destroy- 
ing above 100 ‘of their ships, besides capturing 
many others. (Died. xiv. 59, 60.) We have no 
information as to the part he bore in the subsequent 
operations against Syracuse itself ; but after the 
disastrous. termination of the expedition, and the 
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return of Himileo to Africa, Mago appears to hare 
been invested with the chief command in' Sicily, 
where he endeavoured by measures of lenity and 
conciliation towards the Greek cities, and by Con- 
cluding alliances with the Sicilian tribes, to re- 
establish the Carthaginian power in the island. 
In 393 he advanced against Messana, but was 
attacked and defeated by Dionysius near Aba- 
caenum, which compelled him to remain quiet for 
a time. The next year, however, having received 
powerful reinforcements from Sardinia and Africa, 
he assembled an army, of 80,000 men, with which 
he advanced through the heart of Sicily as for as 
the river Chrysas, but was there met by Dionysius, 
who having secured the alliance of Agyris, tyrant of 
Agyrium, succeeded in cutting off the supplies of the 
enemy, and by this means reduced them to such dis- 
tress, that Mago was compelled to conclude a treaty of 
peace, by which he abandoned his allies the Sicilians 
to the power of Dionysius. (Id. xiv. 90, 05, 96.) 
After this Mago returned to Carthage, where he 
was not long after raised to the office of king or 
suffete, a dignity which he held in b. c. 383, when 
the ambition and intrigues of Dionysius led to the 
renewal of hostilities between Carthage and Syra- 
cuse. Mago landed in Sicily with a large army, 
and after numerous petty combats, a pitched battle 
at length took place, in which, after a severe con- 
test, the Carthaginians were defeated, and Mago 
himself slain. (Diod. xv. 15.) 

3. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet and 

army in Sicily in b. c. 344. When Timoleon had 
made himself master of the citadel of Syracuse, 
after the departure of Dionysius, Hicetas, finding 
himself unable to cope single-handed with this new 
and formidable rival, called in the assistance of 
Mago, who appeared before Syracuse with a fleet 
of 150 triremes, and an army of 50,000 men. He 
did not, however, accomplish anything worthy of 
so great a force ; not only were both he and Hicetas 
unable to make any impression on the island 
citadel, but while they were engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Catana, Neon, the Corinthian 
governor of Syracuse, took advantage of their 
absence to make himself master of Achradina. 
Jealousies likewise arose between the Carthaginians 
and their Syracusan allies, and at length Mago, 
becoming apprehensive of treachery, suddenly re- 
'inquished the enterprise, and on the approach of 
Timoleon at the head of a very inferior force, sailed 
away with his whole fleet, and withdrew to Car- 
thage. Here his cowardly conduct excited sucb 
indignation, that he put an end to his own lifo, to 
avoid a worse fote at the hands of his exasperated 
countrymen, who, nevertheless, proceeded to crucify 
his lifeless body. (Plut. Timed. 1 7-— 22 ; the same 
events are more briefly related by Diodorus, in. 
69, but without any mention of the name of 
Mago.) ’ " 

4. Commander of a Carthaginian fleet, which, 
according to Justin, was despatched W the assist- 
ance of the Romans during the war with Pytrfitis, 
apparently soon after the battle of Alttdum (&.C. 
279). The Roman senate having declined the 
proffered aid, Mago sailed away to the tottth 6f 
Italy, where he had an intervievT wira ^ 
himself, in which he endeavoured to' souiid"that 
monarch in regard to his Views on Sicily. (Justin, 
xviii. 2.) It was probably pirtof 

which we find mentioned a* j^jmun 

and guarding the straits ef Metoatta, 
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the passage of Pyrrhus. (Died. Exc. HoescheL 
xxii.9, p.-496.) * 

5. Sob of Hamilcar Barca* and brother of the 
famous Hannibal. He was the youngest of the 
three brothers* and must have been quite a youth 
when he accompanied Hannibal into Italy, b. c. 
218. But his whole life had been spent in camps* 
under the eye of his father or brother, and young 
as he was* ne had already given proofs not only of 
personal courage* but of skill and judgment in war* 
sufficient to justify Hannibal in entrusting him 
with services of the most important character. The 
first occasion on which he is mentioned is the 
passage of the Po, which he effected successfully 
at the head of the cavalry : according to Caelius 
Antipater* he and his horsemen crossed the river 
by swimming. (Liv. xxi. 47.) At the battle of 
the Trebia shortly afterwards, he was selected by 
his brother to command the body of chosen troops 
placed in ambuscade among the thickets of the bed 
of the river, and by his well-timed attack on the 
rear of the Roman army contributed mainly to the 
success of the day. (Polyb. iii. 71, 74 ; Liv. xxi. 
54, 55 ; Frontin. Stratey. iL 5. $ 23.) We next 
find him commanding the rear-guard during the 
attempt to cross the Apennines* and in the dan- 
gerous and toilsome march through the marshes 
of Etruria. At Cannae he was associated with his 
brother in the command of the main body of the 
Carthaginian army : such at least is the statement 
of Polybius and Livy : Appian* on the contrary, 
assigns ilim that of the right wing: in either case, 
it is clear that he held no unimportant post on that 
great occasion. (Polyb. iii. 79, 114 ; Liv. xxii. 2, 
46 ; Appian. Annib. 20.) After the battle he was 
detached by Hannibal with a considerable force* to 
complete the subjugation of Samnium : as soon as 
he had effected this he marched southwards into 
Bruttium* and after receiving the submission of 
many cities in that part of Italy, crossed over in 
person to Carthage* where he was the first' to an- 
nounce the progress and victories of his brother. 
The tidings naturally produced a great effect* and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Hanno, the Car- 
thaginian senate came to the resolution of sending 
powerful reinforcements to Hannibal in Italy. A 
force of 12*000 foot and 1500 horse, with twenty 
elephants and sixty ships* was accordingly assem- 
bled* and placed under the command of Mago, but 
just as he was about to sail intelligence arrived of 
the alarming state of the Carthaginian affairs in 
Spain* which induced the government to alter 
their plan of operations* and Mago, with the forces 
under his command* was despatched to the support 
of his brother Hasdrubal in that country* b c. 215. 
(Liv. xxiiL 1* 11, 13* 32; Appian* Hisp. 16; 
'Zonar. lx. 2* 3.) 

. It is hardly necessary to point oat in detail the 
part borne by Mago in the subsequent operations 
in Spain* a sketch of which is given under Has- 
dhubal, No. 6. We find him mentioned as co- 
operating in the siege of Illituigi (n. c. 215), in the i 
defeat of the two Scipios (b. c. 212), and on several 
other occasions. (Liv. xxiii. 49,xxiv. 41*42* xxv. 

• 32, 39, xxvi. 20; Appian, Hisp. 24.) His position 
daring these campaigns is not quite clear* but it 
, would seem that though frequently acting indepen- 
dently, he was still in some degree subject to the 
superior authority of his brother, as well as of Iios- 
dmba^the son of Gisco: perhaps it was the some- 
character of their relations to one 
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anotner tnat tea 4® the dissefisfoni arEd jedlbusies* 
among the three generals; of which we hear wreath' 
of the chief causes that-led to the disastajp* of the 
Carthaginian arms. *- {Polyb. x. 6.) At length, in 
209* it was determined at a council of the three 
generals* held shortly after the battle of Baecula*' - 
that while Hasdrubal* the son of Barca, set out on 
his adventurous march into Italy* Mago and the 
other Hasdrubal should carry on the war in Spain; 
the former repairing in the first instance to the. 
Balearic islands, in order to raise fresh levies for 
the approaching campaign. (Liv. xxvii. 20.) The 
whole of the following year is a blank, so far as 
the Spanish war is concerned ; but in 207 we find 
Mago in Celtiberia at the head of an army com- 
posed mainly of troops levied in that country* but 
to which Hanno* who had just arrived in Spain* 
had lately joined his new army of Carthaginian ; 
and African troops. Their combined forces were*' 
however, attacked by M.-Silanus* one of the lieu- 
tenants of Scipio, and totally defeated ; Hanno 
himself was taken prisoner* while Mago* with a. 
few thousand men* effected his escape* and joined 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco* in the south of Spain. 
Here they once more succeeded in assembling a 
numerous army, but the next year (b. c. 206) their 
decisive defeat by Scipio- at Silpia [Hasdrubal* 
p. 358] crushed for ever all hope of re-establishing 
the Carthaginian power in Spain. (Liv. xxviii. 1, 
2* 12 — 16; Polyb. xi. 20 — 24; Appian, Hisp. 
25 — 27 ; Zonar. ix. 8.) After this battle Mago 
retired to Gades, where he shut himself up with 
the troops under his command ; and here he re- 
mained long after Hasdrubal had departed to 
Africa, still keeping his eye upon the proceedings 
of the Romans, and not without hope of recovering 
his footing on the main land ; for which purpose he 
was continually intriguing with the Spanish chiefs, 
and even it is said fomenting the spirit of discon- 
tent among the Roman troops themselves. The 
formidable insurrection of Indibilh and Mandoniiis* 
and the mutiny of a part of the Roman army* for 
a time gave him hopes of once more restoring the 
Carthaginian power in that country ; but all these 
attempts proved abortive. His lieutenant Hoano 
was defeated by L. Marcius* and Mago, who had 
himself repaired to his assistance with a fleet ot 
sixty ships, was compelled to return to Gades 
without effecting anything. At length, therefore* 
he began to despair of restoring the fortunes of 
Carthage in Spain, and was preparing to return Of 
Africa* when he received orders from the Car- 
thaginian senate to repair with such a fleet and. 
army as he could still muster to Liguria* and thus 
transfer the seat of war once more into Italy. 
command was well suited to the enterprising cha- 
racter of Mago ; but before he finally quitted Spain 
he was tempted by intelligence of the defenceless 
state of New Carthage to make an attempt on that 
city, in which however he was repulsed with con- 
siderable los6» Foiled in this quarter, he returned 
to Gades* but the gates of that city were now shut 
against him* an insult he is said to have avenged 
by putting to death their chief magistrates, whom- 
he had decoyed into his power, under pretence of 
a conference ; after this he repaired to the Balearic 
islands, in the le&ser of winch he took up his 
quarters for the winter. (Liv. xxviii. 23* 30, 
31* 36* 37; Appian* Hisp. 31* 32* . 34* 37; 
Zonar. ix. 10.) The memory of hk sojourn 
there is still preserved* iu the name, of the 
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celebrated harbour called Portus llagonis, or Port 
Mahon. 

Early jp the ensuing summer Mago landed in 
Liguria, where he surprised # the town of Genoa. 
His name quickly gathered around him many of 
the Ligurian and Gaulish tribes, among others the 
.Ingaunes, and the spirit of disaffection spread even 
to the Etruscans, so that the Romans were obliged 
tft maintain an army in Etruria, as well as one in 
Cisalpine Gaul, in order to hold him in check 
Whether these forces proved sufficient effectually 
to impede his operations, or that he wasted his 
time in hostilities against the mountain tribes, in 
which at one time we find him engaged, our im- 
perfect accounts of his proceedings will not enable 
us to decide. It is certain that, though repeatedly 
urged by messages from Carthage to prosecute the 
war with vigour, and more than once strengthened 
with considerable reinforcements, he did not effect 
anything of importance, and the alarm at first 
excited at Rome by his arrival in Liguria gradually 
died away. Meanwhile, the successes of Scipio in 
Africa compelled the Carthaginians to concentrate 
all their forces for the defence of their capital, and 
they at length sent messengers to recal Mago as 
well as his brother Hannibal from Italy a c. 203. 
Just before these orders arrived Mago had at length 
encountered in Cisalpine Gaul the combined forces 
of the praetor Quinctilius Varus and the proconsul 
M. Cornelius. The battle, which was fought in 
the territory of the Insubrians, was fiercely con- 
tested, but terminated in the complete defeat of the 
Carthaginians, of whom 5000 were slain. Mago 
himself was severely wounded, but effected his 
retreat to the seacoast among the Ingaunes, where 
he received the pressing summons of the senate to 
Carthage. He immediately embarked his troops, 
and set sail with them in person, but died of his 
wound before they landed in Africa. (Liv. xxviii. 
46, xxix. 4, 5, 13, 36, xxx. 10, 19 ; Polyb. Frag. 
Hist. 31 ; Appian, I lisp. 37, Annib. 54, Fun. 9, 
31, 32 ; Zonar. ix. 11, 13.) Such is the statement 
of Livy and all our other authorities ; but Cornelius 
Nepos, en the contrary, represents him as not only 
surviving the battle of Zaraa, but as remaining at 
Carthage after the banishment of Hannibal, and 
subsequently co-operating with his brother at the 
commencement of the war with Antiochus (b. c. 
193) in endeavouring to induce the Carthaginians 
to join in hostilities against Rome. According to 
the same author, he was banished from Carthage 
on this account, and died soon after, being either 
shipwrecked or assassinated by his slaves. (Corn. 
Nep. Hann. 7, 6.) It seems probable that the 
circumstances here related refer in fact to some 
other person of the name of Mago, whom Nepos 
has confounded with the brother of Hannibal. 

6. One of the chief officers of Hannibal in Italy, 
whose name is appended to the treaty concluded 
by that general with Philip V., king of Macedonia. 
(Polyb. vii. 9.) It would seem probable that he is 
the same who was sent immediately afterwards 
with Bostar and Cisco to accompany the Macedonian 
ambassadors back to the court of Philip, and obtain 
the ratification of the treaty by that monarch, but 
who unfortunately fell into the hands of the 
Romans,' and were carried prisoners to Rome. 
(Liv. xxiii. 34.) Schweighaeuser, on the contrary, 
supposes him to be the same with the following. 

7. .Snrnamed the Samnite (4 Havylrrft), was one 
of the ehief officers of Hannibal in Italy, where he 
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held for a considerable time the chief command in 
Bruttium. ’Here fie is mentioned in ac. 212 aa 
co-operating with Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, in 
the siege and capture of Thurii ; and not long after 
he was enabled by the treachery of the Lucaniart 
Flavius to lead the Roman general Tib. Gracchus 
into an ambuscade in which he lost his life. [Fla- 
vius, No. 2.] Mago immediately sent his lifeless 
body, together with the insignia of his rank, to 
Hannibal. (Liv. xxv. 15, 16 ; Diod. Exc. Vales. 
xxvi. p. 569 ; VaL Max. i. 6. $ 8.) In 208 we 
find him defending the city of Locri against the 
Roman general L. Cincius, who pressed the siege 
with so much vigour both by land and sea, that 
Mago could with difficulty hold out, when the op- 
portune arrival of Hannibal himself compelled the 
Romans to raise the siege with precipitation. 
(Liv. xxvii. 26, 28 ; comp. Frontin. Strateg. iv. 7. 
§ 29.) According to Polybius (ix. 25), this Mago 
had been the companion and friend of Hannibal 
from his earliest youth : he was involved by the 
Carthaginians themselves in the same general 
charge of avarice with his great commander. 

8. A Carthaginian of noble birth, and a near 
relation of Hannibal, taken prisoner in Sardinia 
b. c. 215. (Liv. xxiii. 41.) 

9. An officer who commanded a body of Car- 
thaginian cavalry at Capua in b. c. 212, and by a 
sudden sally threw the Roman army under the two 
consuls App. Claudius and Fulvius into confusion, 
and occasioned them heavy loss. (Liv. xxv. 18.) 
It is probably the same whom we find shortly 
afterwards commanding -• body of horse under 
Hannibal himself, and taking a prominent part in 
the defeat of the praetor Cn. Fulvius at Herdonea. 
{Id. 21.) 

1 0. Commander of the garrison of New Carthage 
when that city was attacked by P. Scipio in B. c. 
209. So little had the Carthaginian generals 
thought it necessary to provide for the defence of 
this important post, that Mago had only 1000 
regular troops under his ordera when the enemy 
appeared before the walls. He, however, armed 
about 2000 more as best he could, and seems to 
have displayed all the qualities of an able and 
energetic officer ; making a vigorous sally in the 
first instance, and repulsing the troops of Scipio in 
their first assault. But all his efforts were in- 
effectual : the Romans scaled the walls where they 
had been supposed to be guarded by a lagoon, and 
made themselves masters of the town ; and Mago, 
who had at first retired into the citadel, with the 
intention of holding out there, at length saw that 
all further resistance was hopeless, and surrendered 
to Scipio. He himself, with the other more eminent 
of the Carthaginian captives, was sent a prisoner 
of war to Rome. (Polyb. x. 8, 12—- 15, 18, 19 f 
Liv. xxvi. 44—46, 51 ; Appian, Hisp. 19—22.) 
Eutropius (iii. 15) and Orosius (iv. 18) have con- 
founded this Mago with the brother of Hannibal. 

1 1. An officer of cavalry under Hasdrubal, son 
of Gisco, in the war against Scipio and Masinissa 
n Africa, b. c. 204. (Appian, Fun. 15.) 

12. One of the Carthaginian ambassadors sent 

to Rome just before the breaking out of die third 
Punic war (a c. 149), to avert the impending hos- 
tilities by offering unqualified submission. ( Polyb, 
xxxvi. 1.) .u/t 

13. A Carthaginian, apparently not the same as 
the preceding, who, on urn return of , the embassy 
lust spoken ofj addressed the Ca rthagin i an senate 
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in a speech at once prudent and manly, (Polyb. 
xxxvi. 3.) He is termed by Polybius the Bruttian 
(o Bplrrio*), from whence Reiske inferred him to 
be the same with the lieutenant of Hannibal 
(No. 7), but this, as Schweighaeuser has observed, 
is impossible, on' chronological grounds. That 
author suggests that he may be the son of the one 
just alluded to, and may have derived his surname 
from the services of his father in Bruttium. (Schw. 
ad Polyb. 1. c. and Index Historicus , p. 365.) 

1 4. A Carthaginian of uncertain date, who wrote 
a work upon agriculture i| the Punic language, 
which is frequently mentioned by Roman authors 
in terms of the highest commendation. He is even 
styled by Columella the father of agriculture — 
rnstioaMonis parens (Dell. It i. 1. § 13). Nothing 
is known of the period at which he flourished, or 
of the events of his life, except that he was a man 
of distinction in his native country, and had held 
important military commands. (Colum. xii. 4. 
§ 2 ; Plin. H. N. xviii. 5.) Heeren’s conjecture 
that he was the same as No. 1, is wholly without 
foundation : the name of Mago was evidently too 
common at Carthage to afford any reasonable 
ground for identifying him with any of the persons 
known to us from history. His work was a vo- 
luminous one, extending to twenty-eight books, 
and comprising all branches of the subject. So 
great was its reputation even at Rome, that after 
the destruction of Carthage, when the libraries 
which had fallen into the hands of the Romans 
were distributed among the princes of Africa, an 
exception was made in favour. of the work of Mago, 
and it was ordered by the senate that it should be 
translated into Latin by competent persons, at the 
head of whom was D. Silanus. (Plin. If. N. xviii. 
5; Colum. i. 1. $ 13.) It was subsequently trans- 
lated into Greek, though with some abridgment 
and alteration, by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, and 
an epitome of it in the same language, brought into 
the compass of six books, was drawn up by Dio- 
phanes of Bithynia, and dedicated to king Deio- 
tarus. (Varro, de R. R. i. 1. § 10; Colum. i. 
1. § 10.) His precepts on agricultural matters 
are continually cited by the Roman writers on 
those subjects, Varro, Columella, and Palladius, as 
well as by Pliny : his work is also alluded to by 
Cicero (De Orat. i. 58) in terms that imply its 
high reputation as the standard authority upon the 
subject on which it treated. It is said to have 
opened with the very sound piece of advice that if 
a man meant to settle in the country, he should 
begin by selling his town house. (Colum. i. 1. § 
18; Plm. H.N. xviii. 7.) All the passages in 
Roman authors in which the work of Mago is 
cited or referred to are collected by Heeren. 
*(Ideen, vol. iv. p. 527, &c.) [E. H. B.] 

MAGUS (Mcryor), one of the followers of Simus 
in the merry and licentious songs, the poets of 
which were called IXapq&oi. [Lysis.] [P. S.] 
MAHARBAL (M adpSas), son of Kimilco, and 
one of the most distinguished Carthaginian officers 
in the Second Punic War. He is first mentioned 
as commanding the .besieging force at the siege of 
Saguntum, during the absence of Hannibal, when 
he carried on his operations and pressed the siege 
with so much vigour that neither party, says Livy, 
felt the absence of the general-in-chief. (Liv. xxi. 
12.) We next find him detached with a body of 
cavalry tar ravage the plains near the Po, soon after 
the arrival of Hannibal in Italy, but from this ser* 
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vice he was reddled in haste to rejoin his com- 
mander before the combat on the Ticinus. (Id. xyy 
45.) After the victory of Thrasymene (b. c. 217), 
he was sent with a strong force of cavalry and 
Spanish infantry to pursue a body of 6000 Romans 
who had escaped from the battle and occupied a 
strong position in one of the neighbouring villages. 
Finding themselves surrounded, they were induced 
to lay down their arms, on receiving from Mahals 
bal a promise of safety. Hannibal refused to ratify 
the capitulation, alleging that Maharbal had ex- 
ceeded his powers ; but he dismissed, without 
ransom, all those men who belonged to the Italian 
allies, and only retained the Roman citizens as 
prisoners of war. (Polyb. iii. 84, 85 ; Liv. xxii. 
6, 7 ; Appian, Annib. 10.) Shortly after Mahar- 
bal had an opportunity of striking a fresh blow by 
intercepting the praetor C. Centinius, who was on 
his march to join Flaminius with a detachment of 
4000 men, the whole of which were either cut to 
pieces or fell into the hands of the Carthaginians. 
(Polyb. iii. 86 ; Liv. xxii. 8 ; Appian, Annib. 11.) 
He is again mentioned as sent with the Numidian 
cavalry to ravage the rich Falernian plains ; and 
in the following year he commanded, according to 
Livy, the right wing of the Carthaginian army at 
the battle of Cannae. Appian, on the contrary, 
assigns him on that occasion the command of the 
reserve of cavalry, and Polybius docs not mention 
his name at all. But, whatever post he held, it is 
certain that he did good service on that eventful 
day ; and it was he that, immediately after the 
victory, urged Hannibal to push on at once with 
his cavalry upon Rome itself, promising him that if 
he did so, within five days he should sup in the 
Capitol. On the refusal of his commander, Ma- 
harbal is said to have ebserved, that Hannibal 
knew indeed how to gain victories, but not how to 
use them ; a sentiment which has been confirmed 
by some of the best judges in the art of war. (Liv. 
xxii. 13, 46, 51 ; Appian, Annib. 20,21 ; Floras, 
ii. 5 ; Zonar. ix. 1 ; Cato ap. Gell. x. 24 ; Plu- 
tarch, Fab. 17, erroneously assigns this advice to a 
Carthaginian of the name of Barca.) Except an 
incidental notice of his presence at the siege of 
Casilinum (Liv. xxiii. 18), Maharbal from this 
period disappears from history. A person of that 
name is mentioned by Frontinus (Slrateg. ii. 5. § 
12) as employed by the Carthaginians against 
some African tribes that had rebelled* but whether 
this be the same as the subject of the present arti- 
cle, or to what period the event there related is 
referable, we have no means of judging. [E.H.B.] 

MAIA (Maia or Maids), a daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione (whence she is called Atlantis and 
Pleias), was the eldest of the Pleiades, and in a 
grotto of mount Cyllene in Arcadia she became by 
Zeus the mother of Hermes. Areas, the son of 
Zeus by Callisto, was given to her to be reared. 
(Horn. Chi. xiv. 435, Hymn, in Merc. 3 ; Hes. 
Theog. 938 ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 2, 8. § 2 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycoph. 219; Horat. Carm. i. 10. 1, 2. 42, 
&c.) 

Maia is also the name of a divinity worshipped 
at Rome, who was also called Majesta. She is 
mentioned in connection with Vulcan, and was 
regarded by some as the wife of that god, though, 
it seems for no other reason but because a priest of 
Vulcan offered a sacrifice to her on the first of May, 
while in the popular superstition of later times she 
was identified with Maia, the daughter of Atlas, 
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It is more probable that Maia was an ancient 
name of the bona dea, who was also designated by 
the names of Ops, Fauna, and Fatua. (Mac rob 
Sat. £ 12 ; Gellius, xiii. 22; Fest. p. 134, ed. 
Mailer.) [L.S.] 

MAJOR (Mo twp), a Greek sophist and rhe- 
torician, who lived about the middle of the third 
century after Christ, before and in the reign of 
tRte emperor Philippus. He was a native of Arabia, 
and wrote a work, iccpl oraoeuv, in thirteen books, 
of which scarcely a trace has come down to us. 
(Suid. s. v. M atvp ; Eudoc. p. 300 ; Schol. ad Her- 
mog. p. 130.) [L. S.] 

MAJORIA'NUS, JU'LIUS VALERIUS, 
emperor of Rome (a. d. 457 — 461), ascended the 
throne under the following circumstances. After 
the death of the emperor Avitus, the supreme 
power in the western empire remained in the hands 
of Ricimer, who was the real master previously, 
and would have assumed the imperial title, but for 
the certainty that his elevation would create a ter- 
rible commotion. For he was a Suevian by origin, 
and there was a decided prejudice among the 
Romans to choose a barbarian for their emperor. 
Ricimer consequently gave the crown to Majori- 
anus, with the consent of the Eastern emperor Leo 
(a. d. 457). The name of Majorian appears as 
early as 438, when he distinguished himself in the 
war against the Franks, and ever since he had 
continued to serve in the field, making himself 
known at once for his military skill and his excel- 
lent character. He was descended from a family 
distinguished in the army, and was indeed one of 
the best men that ever filled the throne of the 
Caesars : he had experienced both good fortune 
and bad fortune, and enjoyed unbounded popularity 
with the troops. Ricimer thought he was only a 
general, unfit for administrative business, who, 
being accustomed to obey him, would continue so. 
In this respect, however, Ricimer was mistaken. 
As soon as Majorian was possessed of the supreme 
title, he aimed at supreme power also. His 
choice of his principal officers did great Credit to 
his discernment: among them we mention his 
private secretary Petrus, Egidius who commanded 
in Gaul, Magnus, praefectus praetorio in Gaul, and 
others. In 458 the coast of Campania was infested 
by the Vandals, who held the sea with a powerful 
fleet ; but Majorian, informed of their designs, had 
posted his troops so well, that the main body of 
the Vandals was surprised when on shore, and 
totally defeated. The only means to stop the per- 
petual incursions of the Vandals was to attack their 
king Genseric in Africa, and this Majorian resolved 
to do. He consequently entered Gaul with a strong 
army,and succeeded in quelling the domestic troubles 
by which that province was agitated through the in- | 
trigues of the West Gothic king Theodoric. The 
Roman army which he was leading to Africa was, j 
however, anything but Roman, being mostly com- 1 
posed of barbarians, such as Bastarnae, Suevians, 
Huns, Alani, Rugii, Burgundians, Goths, and Sar- 
matians with whom he passed the Alps in November, 
458. Majorian first went to Lyon, where he was 
complimented by the poet Sidonius Apollinaris, who 
there wrote his panegyric of Majorian, after having 
been pardoned by him for his participation in the 
previous revolt. From Lyon the emperor went to 
Arles, where lie stayed the whole year 459, having 
fixed upon that city as a meeting-place for those 
immense; but still scattered forces, with which he 
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intended to invade Africa. At Aries he prevailed 
upon Theodoric to desist from further attempts at 
causing disturbances in Gaul. In the beginning 
of 460 every thing was ready for setting out for 
Africa, and Majorian crossed the Pyrenees, his 
intention being to join his fleet, which lay at 
anchor in the harbour of Carthagena. Meanwhile, 
Genseric made offers for peace, which, having been 
rejected by the emperor, he employed intrigues, 
and succeeded in bribing some of the principal 
officers of the Roman navy, who enabled him to 
surprise the fleet at Capthagena. The defeat of the 
Romans was complete, the whole of their ships 
being sunk, burnt, or taken. The traitors were 
personal enemies of Majorian, who looked with’ 
jealousy upon his rising fortune. The loss of the 
fleet obliged the emperor to return to Gaul, where 
he remained during the ensuing winter ; and Gen- 
seric having renewed his offers, he accepted them, 
and peace was made between Rome and Carthage. 
From Gaul Majorian went to Italy, where his 
presence became indispensable to his own interest. 
Ricimer, jealous of the rising power and popularity 
of a man whom he looked upon as his tool, formed 
a scheme to deprive him of the crown. While Ma- 
jorian was at Tortona in Lombardy, the conspiracy 
broke out: he found himself unexpectedly sur- 
rounded by the partizans of Ricimer ; and the 
only way to save his life was to abdicate, which 
he did on the 2d of August, 461. lie died sud- 
denly, on the 7th of August, five days after his 
abdication, of dysentery, as was reported ; but 
Idatius plainly says that he was put to death by 
order of Ricimer, who now placed Scverus on the 
throne. 

We cannot finish this notice without calling the 
student’s attention to the laws of Majorian, which 
ensure him an honourable rank among Roman 
legislators. He put an end to the awful fiscal 
oppression in the provinces ; he re-invested the 
provincial magistrates with power to assess taxes ; 
he stopped the dilapidation of the splendid monu- 
ments in Rome and other places, which venal 
officers would allow any body, who wanted build- 
ing materials, to take down, if money was paid 
for the permission ; and he made several other 
wise and useful laws and regulations, which are 
contained in the Codex Theodosianus. (Sidon. 
Apoll. Panegyr. Major . Kpist. i. 1 ; Procop. Vand» 
i. 7, 8 ; Greg. Turon. ii. 7 ; Prisons in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 42 ; Evagr. //. E. ii. 7, sub fin. ; Ida- 
tius, Chron. ; Marcellin. Citron.) [W. P.] 
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MA'LACON (MaAcbrwi'), a native of Hemclela, 
on the Euxine, in the service of Seleucus, who slew 
Lysimachua with a javelin at the battle of Com- 
ped ion, b. c. 281. (Memnon, c. 8.) [E. II. B.] 
MALACUS (MaAaxls), a Greek historical 
writer, the author of a work entitled XiQrbtv'ftpot, 
which is quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 267), Ii nM 
been conjectured by some that he is the 
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with Apollonius of Alabanda, who was sumamed 
6 MaKcutSs. [Apollonius.] [C. P. M.] 

MALALAS. [Malelas.] 

MALAS, of Chios, a sculptor, mentioned by 
Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4) as having lived before 
Pipoenus and Scyllis. Ho was the grandfather of 
Antherinus, and must therefore have flourished 
about the 35th or 40th Olympiad. [P. S.] 

MALCHUS or MALICHUS (Md\ X os, MaAi- 
X os), historical. This name is in fact a mere title and 
signifies ** a king.” (Gesenius, Ling. Phoen. Mon. 
p. 409 ; and Kuster, ad Sujfi. s. v. Tlop<pvpios.) 

1. A Carthaginian leader who, according to 
Justin, was one of the first that extended the 
power and dominion of his country, first, by suc- 
cessful wars against the African tribes, and after- 
wards by the subjugation of great part of Sicily. 
But, having subsequently crossed into Sardinia, he 
was defeated in a great battle ; on account of 
which disaster he was disgraced and banished by 
his countrymen. In revenge for this he led his 
army to Carthage and laid siege to the city. IHs 
son Carthftlo was in vain sent to intercede with 
him ; he was crucified by order of Malchus him- 
self within sight of the walls. Yet, having at 
length made himself master of the city, he was 
content with putting to death ten of the principal 
senators, and left the rest in possession of the 
chief power, of which they soon after, availed 
themselves to bring him to trial and condemn him 
to death. (Justin, xviii. 7.) Orosius, who has 
merely abridged the narrative of Justin, adds that 
these events took place during the reign of Cyrus 
the Great (Oros. iv. 6), but this is probably a mere 
inference from the statement of Justin, that Mal- 
chus was followed in the command by Mago. 
[Mago, No. 1.] The chronology of these events 
is in feet extremely uncertain. 

2. One of the chief leaders among the Jews at 
the time that Cassius Longinus was in Syria, b. e. 
43. He had failed in payment of the tribute 
which he was appointed to collect, on which ac- 
count Cassius was about to put him to death, and 
he was with difficulty saved by the intercession 
of Ilyrcanus and Antipater. But, far from being 
grateful to Antipater for the service thus rendered 
him, Malichus began to form designs against his 
life, and at length succeeded in removing him by 
poison. Herod, the son of Antipater, for a time 
dissembled his desire of vengeance, and pretended 
to be reconciled to Malichus, who obtained a high 
place in the favour of Hyrcanus ; but he soon 
took an opportunity to have him assassinated by a 
band of soldiers. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 11. §§ 2 — 6, 
B.J. 1. 11. $$ 2 — 8.) 

3. King of Arabia Petraea (probably tho same 
'who fe mentioned by Hirtius, B.Alcx. 1, as send- 
ing an auxiliary force of cavalry to Caesar in 
Egypt, and is termed by him king of the Na- 
bathaeans), was contemporary with Herod the 
Great, who fled to him for refuge when he was 
driven out of Jerusalem by Antigonus and the 
l’arthians, B. c. 40. But Malchus, though bound 
by many obligations to Herod and his father An- 
tipater, refused to receive him in his adversity, 
and forbade him to enter his territories. At a 
subsequent period (b. c. 32) hostilities arose be- 
tween Malchus and Herod, in consequence of the 
refusal of the former to pay the appointed tribute 
to Cleopatra, which Herod was charged by Antony 
to exact by force of arms. The war continued 
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nearly two yeaii with various changes of fortune^ 
but seems to have been terminated by the decisive 
defeat of the Arabian monarch. We however 
again hear of Malchus, at a subsequent period, as 
fomenting the intrigues of Alexandra and Hyrca- 
nus against Herod. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 14. §§ 1, 
2, xv. 4. §§ 2, 4, 5, 6. § 2, B . J. i. 14, §§ 1, 2, 
19.) [E.II.B.] 

MALCHUS (M<fAx oy )» literary. 1. Of Byzan- 
tium. [No. 4.] 

2. Of Maronia. [No. 3.] 

3. Monachus, the Monk, author of a curious 
autobiography, dictated by him in his extreme old 
age to Jerome, then a young man residing at 
Maronia, a hamlet about thirty miles from Antioch. 
(Hieronym. Vila Malchi , Opera, voL ii. coL 41, 
&c. ed. Vallarsii.) 

4. Of Philadelphia. Among the writers from 

whom the ‘EKkoya\ irepl it picrSeuv, Excerpia de 
Legationiims , compiled by order of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, are taken, was Malchus the so- 
phist (MdAxos oo<pnTTijs). According to Suidas 
and Eudocia ( s . v. Mdk X os) Malchus was a By- 
zantine ; but the statement of Photius that be was 
a native of Philadelphia, is preferable ; and his 
Syriac name makes it probable that Philadelphia 
was the city so called (the ancient Rabbah) in the 
country of Ammonitis, east of the Jordan. Mal- 
chus probably followed his profession of rhetorician 
or sophist at Constantinople, and the statement 
that he was a native of that city may have arisen 
from that circumstance. According to Suidas and 
Eudocia, he wrote a history extending from the 
reign of Constantine to that of Anastasius ; but 
the work in seven books, of which Photius has given 
an account (Bibl. cod. 73), and to which he 
gives the title Bvfavraiicd, comprehended only the 
period from the final sickness of the Eastern em- 
peror Leo I. (a. n. 473 or 474), to the death of 
Nepos, emperor of the West (a. d. 480). It has 
been supposed that this was an extract from the 
work mentioned by Suidas, or a mutilated copy : 
that it was incomplete is attested by Photius him- 
self, who says that the commencement of the first 
of the seven books showed that the author had 
already WTitten some previous portions, and that 
the close of the seventh book showed his intention 
of carrying it further, if his life was spared. Some 
eminent critics, among whom is Yalesius (Not. in 
Excerpt, de Lcgat .), have thought that the history 
of Malchus began with Leo's sickness, and that he 
was the continuator of Priscus, whose history is 
supposed to have left off at that point Niebuhr 
(De Historicis , prefixed to the Bonn edition of 

the Excerjda) supposed that this coincidence arose 
from Photius having met with a portion only of 
the work of Malchus, which had been inserted in 
some historical Catena after the work of Priscus ; 
or that the history of the antecedent period had , 
been given by Malchus in another work. As, how- 
ever, Suidas and Eudocia speak of the history in 
its whole extent, as one work, we axe rather 
disposed to think it was published in successive 
parts, as the author was able to finish it (a sup* 
position which best coincides with the notice in 
Photius of the continuation being contingent on 
the longer duration of the author's life) ; and that 
Photius had met with only one part. Photitts 

raises the style of Malchus as a perfect model of 
istorical composition ; pure, free from redundancy, 
and consisting of well-selected words and phrases. 
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He notices also his eminence as a rhetorician, and 
says that he was favourable to Christianity ; i 
statement which has been thought, but we do no 
see why, inconsistent with the praises he has be- 
stowed on the heathen philosopher and diviner, 
Pamprepius [III us]. The works of Malchus are 
lost, except the portions contained in the Excerpta 
of Constantine [Constantinus VII.], and some 
extracts in Suidas, which are collected and sub- 
joined to the Bonn edition of the Excerpta. (Pho- 
tius, Suidas, Eudocia, ll.cc. j Vossius, De Hist. 
Graecis, ii. 21 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 496 ; 
Fabric. JBibl. Grace, vol. vii. p. 540 ; Niebuhr, l. c.) 

5. Sophista, the Sophist. [No. 4.] 

6. Of Tyre. Malchus was the Hellenized 

form of the original Syriac name of the philosopher 
Porphyry. [Porphvrius.] The Syriac name 
Malchus signifies 44 king and the Greek Por- 
phyrius, Tlofxpvpios, was perhaps designed to be its 
equivalent. [J. C. M.] 

MALCHUS CLEODEMUS. [Clkookmus.] 

MALEATES (MaAear^y), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from cape Malea, in the south of Laconia. 
He had sanctuaries under this name at Sparta and 
on mount Cynortium. (Paus. iii. 12. § 7, ii. 27, 
in fin.) [L. S.] 

MA'LELAS, or MALALAS, IOANN ES 
(*lo»dvprjs 6 MaAeAa or MaAaAa), a native of An- 
tioch, and a Byzantine historian. According to 
Hody he lived in the ninth century ; but it is more 
probable that he lived shortly after Justinian the 
Great, as Gibbon very positively asserts ( Decline 
and Fall, vol. vii. p. 61, not. 1, ed. 1815, 8vo.). 
Those, however, who pretend that he could not have 
lived after Mohammed, simply because his name 
in Syriac, ( 44 Malalas,”) means 44 an orator,” the 
Syrian language being soon superseded by the 
Arabic, are much mistaken, for the outrooting of 
the Syriac was no more the work of a century than 
of a day. It is unknown who Malelas was. He 
wrote a voluminous history, or rather chronicle of 
the world, with special regard to Roman, Greek, 
and especially Byzantine history. It originally 
began with the creation of the w orld, but the com- 
mencement is lost, and the extant portion begins 
with the death of Vulcanus and the accession of 
his son Sol, and finishes abruptly with the expe- 
dition of Marcianus, the nephew of Justinian the 
Great, against the Cutzinae in Africa. We do not 
know how much of the end is lost. This history 
is full of most absurd stories, yet contains also 
some very curious facts, and is of great importance 
for the history of Justinian and his immediate pre- 
decessors. The earlier emperors are treated very 
briefly ; eight lines seemed sufficient to the author 
for the reign of Arcadius. The Eastern emperors 
have more space allotted to them than the Western. 
The style is barbarous, except where the author 
copies other historians who wrote well : the Chro- 
nicon Pascale and Cedrenus are extracted to a 
large extent. Edmund Chilmead of Oxford pre- 
pared the Editio Princeps, from a Bodleian MS., 
hut he died before he accomplished his task, and 
the work was published by Humphrey Hody, Ox. 
1691, 8vo. That MS. does not contain the be- 
ginning of the work, but Chilmead thought that 
Georgius Hamartolus had copied this portion of the 
history of Malelas, and consequently supplied the 
defect from the* dry account of Hamartolus. The 
whole wprk was divided by Chilmead into 18 
books, ihefint of which, as well as the beginning 
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of the second, belong to Hamartolus. Hody added 
very valuable prolegomena. The Venice reprint of 
the Oxford edition (1733, fol.) is quite useless. 
The Bonn edition by L. Dindorf, 1831, 8vo., is 
a very careful and revised reprint of the Oxford 
edition, which contains a considerable number of 
small omissions, misprints, and other trifling de- 
fects, though, on the whole, it is a very good one. 
Dindorf thought that the account of Hamartolus 
was not identical with that of Malelas, and conse- 
quently published it separately, under the title 

44 Anonymi Chronologic he might as well have 

put the name of Hamartolus on the title. A very 
good account of Malelas is given by Bentley in 
his 44 Epistola ad Joannem Millium,” on Malelas 
and other contemporary writers, which is given in 
the Oxford and Bonn editions. (Fabric. Btbl. 
Grace, vol. vii. p. 446, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 
568 ; Hamberger, Nachrichten von Gelehrten Man- 
nern.) [W. P.] 

MA'LEUS (MdAtoy), a son of Heracles by 
Omphale, is said to have been the inventor of the 
trumpet. (Schol. ad Horn. II. xviii. $19 ; Stat. 
Thefj. iv. 224.) [L. S.] 

MA'LIADES (MaAidSey vv/jupai ), nymphs who 
were worshipped as the protectors of flocks and of 
fruit-trees. They are also called M rjKiSts or *Eir«- 
(Theocrit. i. 22, with Valck. note, xiii. 

45 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1963.) The same name 

is also given to the nymphs of the district of the 
Malians on the river Spercheius. (Soph. Philoct. 
725.) [L. S.] 

MA'LLEOLUS, PUBLICIUS. 1. M. Puu- 
licius L. p. L. n. Malleolus, consul b. c. 232 
with M. Aemilius Lepidus, was sent with his col- 
league against the Sardinians. (Zonar. viii. p. 401, 
c.) It was this M. Publicius and his brother 
L. Publicius who built in their aedileship the 
temple of Flora, instituted the Florales Ludi, and 
also built the beautiful clivus (Publicius Clivus ) 
which led up the Aventine. They executed these 
works with the money obtained from the fines 
which were exacted from the persons who had 
violated the agrarian laws. Varro and Ovid call 
them plebeian, but Festus curule aediles. (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 49 ; Festus, p. 238, ed. Muller ; Ov. 
Fast. v. 279, &c. ; Varro, L. L. v. 158, ed. Muller.) 
Their aedileship must have fallen in B. c. 240, as 
we learn from Velleius Paterculus (i. 14) that the 
Florales Ludi were instituted in that year. (Com- 
pare Pighius, Annal. vol. ii. p. 72.) 

_ 2. L. Publicius L. p. L. n. Malleolus, 
aedile with his brother in b. c. 240, as is mentioned 
above. We may conclude, from his praenomen 
being the same as that of their father, that he was 
the elder brother. 

3. Publicius Malleolus killed his mother, 
and was in consequence sewn up in a sack, and 
cast into the sea. This occurred in b. c. 101, and 
:s mentioned as the first instance of this crime 
which had occurred among the Romans. (Oros. v. 
16 ; Liv. Epit. 58 ; Cic. ad Herenn. i. 13.) 

4. C. (Publicius) Malleolus, quaestor to 
)n. Dolabella in Cilicia, b. c. 80, died in the pro- 
vince, and was succeeded in his office by Verres, 
who also became the tutor of his son. Malleolus 
had amassed great wealth in the province by plun- 
dering the provincials, but, aeconiing to the state- 
ment of Cicero, Verres took good care to apply the 
greater part of it to his own use* Gicero further 
says, that Malleolus was killed (oecisus) by VeirW, 
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but this is probably an oratorical exaggeration, as 
.the scholiast suggests. (Cic. Verr. i. 15, 36 ; 
Pseudo-Ascon. ad ll. ec.) 

MA'LLIA GENS, plebeian. This name is 
frequently confounded with that of Manlius ; and 
in almost every passage where Mallius occurs some 
authorities read Manlius. It appears, however, 
from ancient inscriptions and the best manuscripts, 
that Mallius is the correct reading in certain qpses ; 
and we can easily understand how this name, 
which was one of no celebrity, should be altered 
into the well-known one of Manlius. The only 
person in this gens who obftiined any of the higher 
offices of the state was Cn. Mallius Maximus, who 
was consul b. c. 105. [Maximus.] 

C. MA'LLIUS, one of Catiline's conspirators, 
was stationed by the chief at Faesulae in Etruria, 
where he was commissioned to collect an army and 
prepare all military stores. He had served under 
Sulla as a centurion, and possessed great military 
experience and reputation. In the battle against 
Cicero's colleague, Antonius, in which Catiline fell, 
Mallius commanded the right wing, and was killed 
in the conflict. (Sail. Cat. 24, 27 — 30, 32, 33, 
36, 59, 60 ; Cic. in Cal. i. 3, 9, 12, ii. 6, 9 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 30.) 

MA'LLIUS TIIEODO'RUS. [Tiikodohus.] 

MALUGINENSIS, a celebrated patrician fa- 
mily of the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the 
republic. It disappears from history even before 
the time of the Sainnite wars. This family seems 
to have been originally the same as that of Cossus, 
since we find at first both surnames united. [See 
No. 1.] Afterwards, however, the Cossi and Ma- 
luginenses became two separate families. [Cossus.] 

1. Skr. Cornelius P. f. Cossus Malugi- 
nensis, consul b. c. 485 with Q. Fabius V ibulanus, 
in which year Sp. Cassius was condemned. Ma- 
luginenses carried on war against the Veientes with 
success. (Liv. ii. 41 ; Dionys. viii. 77, 82.) 

2. L. Cornelius Ser. f. P. n. Maluginensis, 
consul B. c. 459 with Q. Fabius Vibulanus. The 
consuls of this year carried on war against the 
Volsci and the Aequi with great glory and success. 
According to some accounts Maluginensis took 
Antium, and we learn from the triumphal Fasti 
that he obtained a triumph for his victory over the 
Antiates. (Liv. iii. 22 — 24 ; Dionys. x. 20, 21 ; 
Diod. xi. 86.) He is mentioned as one of the 
defenders in the senate of the second decemvirate 
in b. c. 449, because his brother Marcus was one 
of the number (Liv. iii. 40 ; Dionys. xi. 15) ; but 
if we can rely upon the Fasti, in which Marcus is 
called L. f. Ser. n., we must understand frater 
and dStAflfs to mean first cousin, and not brother. 

3. M. Cornelius L. f. Ser. n. Maluginen- 
his, a member of the second decemvirate. [See 
No. 2.] (Liv. iii. 35, 40, 41 ; Dionys. x. 58, xi. 
15, 23.) 

4. M. Cornelius M. f. Maluginensis, consul 
R. c. 436 with L. Papirius Crassus. (Liv. iv. 21 ; 
Diod. xii. 46.) 

5. P. Cornelius M. f. M. n. Maluginensis, 
one of the consular tribunes, b. c. 404. (Liv. iv. 
61 ; Diod. xir. 19.) 

6. P. Cornelius P. f. M. n. Maluginensis, 
consuloutaibune in b.c. 397 (Liv. v. 16 ; Diod. 
xiv* : 85]nuid magieter equitum to the dictator M. 
Furius Camillus in B. c. 396. At least the Fasti 
Capitolini name Maluginensis as the magiater equi- 
ps® in this year; hut Livy (v. 19) and Plutarch 
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( Camitt . 5) call the magiater equitum P. Cornelius 
Scipio. He was consular tribune a second time in 
b. c. 390, the year in which Rome was taken by 
the Gauls. (Liv. v. 36; Diod. xiv. .110.) In 
Diodorus and in the common editions of Livy his 
praenomen is Servius, but in some of the best 
MSS. of Livy he is called Publius. 

7. P. Cornelius Maluginensis Cossus, con- 
sular tribune b. c. 395, and consul b. c. 393 with 
L. Valerius Potitus. [Cossus, No. 9.] 

8. M. Cornelius P. f. P. n. Maluginensis, 
was elected censor in B. c. 393, to supply the place 
of C. Julius Julus, who had died in his year of 
office ; but as Rome was taken by the Gauls in this 
lustrum, this practice was considered of ill omen, 
and no censor was ever elected again in place of 
one who had died in his year of office. (Liv. v. 
31, ix. 34.) 

9. Ser. Cornelius P. f. M. n. Maluginen- 
sis, seven times consular tribune : the first time in 
b. c. 386, the second time in b. c. 384, the third 
time in b. c. 382, the fourth time in b. c. '380, the 
fifth time in b. c. 376 (Livy does not mention the 
consular tribunes of this year, see Diod. xv. 71, 
and Anonym. Noris . ), the sixth time in B.C. 370, 
and a seventh time in b. c. 368. (Liv. vi. 6, 18, 
22, 27, 36, 38.) 

10. M. Cornelius Maluginensis, consular 
tribune in b. c. 369, and again in b. c. 367. (Liv. 
vi. 36, 42.) 

1 1. Ser. Cornelius Ser. f. M. n. Malugi- 
nensis, magiater equitum to the dictator F. Quinc- 
tius Pcnnus Capitolinus Crispinus, B.c. 361, who 
was appointed to conduct the war against the 
Gauls. (Liv. vii. 9.) [Capitolinus, Quinctius, 
No. 7.] 

MALUS (Me i\os) t a son of Amphictyon or of 
Amyrus, said to have given the name to the town of 
Malieus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. MaAitvs.) [L. S.] 

MAMAEA, JU'LIA, the daughter of Julia 
Maesa, the niece of Septimius Severus, the first 
cousin of Caracalla, the aunt of Elagabalus, the 
wife of Gessius Marcianus, the mother of Alex- 
ander Severus. [ See genealogical table prefixed to 
Caracalla.] She was a native of Emesa in 
Syria, and seems, after the accession of Septimius 
Severus, to have lived at Rome, under the pro- 
tection of her aunt Julia Domna. At all events it 
is clear that she must have been at court in A. d. 
204, otherwise the report, which at one time gained 
general credit, that Alexander as well as Elagabalus 
was in reality the son of Caracalla, could never 
have been circulated. We know nothing of her 
subsequent history, until the period when she 
accompanied Elagabalus to Rome. From that 
time forward she became remarkable on account of 
the diligence with which she protected the person 
of her son from the treachery of his cousin, and the 
exemplary zeal with which she guarded the purity 
of his mind in the midst of a very hot-bed of vice 
and debauchery. The high principles which she 
instilled were fully developed after his elevation to 
the throne, and proved a blessing to mankind 
during his short reign. But the character of 
Mamaea was not without serious defects. Extreme 
pride, and a jealousy of power which could brook 
no rival, led her to treat with great harshness and* 
indignity one, at least, of her daughters-in-law. 
Her counsels, swayed by an inordinate desire to 
accumulate money, induced Severus to adopt a 
system of ill-judged parsimony towards his soldiers. 
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and thus gave rise to the mutiny which proved 
fatal both to herself and to her son, who is said 
to have upbraided her with his dying breath as 
the cause of his destruction. Their death took 
place in Gaul, early in the year a.d. 235. (For 
authorities, see Cakacalla ; Elagabalus 
Skvkrus.) [W. R.] 



COIN OP JULIA MAMAEA. 

MAMERCI'NUS or MAMERCUS, the most 
ancient family of the patrician Aeinilia Gens, and 
one of the most distinguished of all the Roman 
families in the early ages of the republic. The 
family professed to derive its name from Mamercus 
in the reign of Numa, to whom indeed all the 
Aemilii traced their origin. [Mamercus; Aemilia 
Gens.] This family, like many of the other dis- 
tinguished families in early Roman history, dis- 
appears about the time of the Samnite wars. The 
name Mamercus was very early used as a prae- 
nomen in the Aemilia gens, and continued to be so 
employed, especially by the Aemilii Lepidi, long 
after the family of this name had become extinct, 
In the same way we find that Cossus, which was 
originally a family-name of the Comelii, was re- 
vived as a praenomen by the Comelii Lentuli, 
after the family of the Cossi had sunk into oblivion. 
[Cossus.] 

1. L. Aemilius Mam. f. Mamercus, consul 
for the first time in b. c. 484 with K. Fahius 
Vibulanus, conquered the Volsci and Aequi, ac- 
cording toEivy, but suffered a defeat from them, 
according to the statement of Dionysius, who also 
says that Mamercus was in consequence ashamed 
to go into the city for the purpose of holding the 
comitia. (Liv. ii. 42 ; Dionys. viii. 83 — 87 ; Diod. 

xi. 38.) He was consul a second time in u. c. 
478 with C. Servilius Structus Ahala, and defeated 
the Veientines before the walls of their city with 
great slaughter. He subsequently concluded a 
treaty with them on terms which the senate re- 
garded as too favourable, and was in consequence 
denied the honour of a triumph. (Liv. ii. 49 ; 
Dionys. ix. 16, 17; Diod. xi. 52.) He was consul 
a third rime in b. c. 473 with Vopiscus Julius 
Julus. For the events of this year see Julus, 
No. 3, where the authorities are given. We learn 
from Dionysius (ix. 51) that he supported in n.c. 
470 the agrarian law, on account of his hostility to 
the senate for having denied him a triumph. 

2. Tib. Aemilius L. f. Mam. n. Mamercus, 
son of No. 1, was consul in b. c. 470 with L. Va- 
lerius Poritus. Their year of office was one of 
considerable agitation, on account of the agrarian 
law and the trial of App. Claudius. Tib. Mamercus 
supported the law along with his father, because 
the latter had been wronged by the senate. 
[No. 1.} He also led an army into the country of 
the Sabines, but did not perform anything of 
consequence. (Liv. ii. 61, 62; Dionys. ix. 51, 
55 ; Diod. xi. 69.) He was consul a second time 
in b.c. 467 with Q. Fabius Vibulanus, and again 
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warmly supported tbe agrarian law ; in each year 
it was no doubt the execution of the Cassian law 
which he endeavoured to carry into effect. In this 
year he was to some extent successful. Without 
disturbing the occupiers of the public land, some 
land which had been taken from tbe Volsci in the 
preceding year was assigned to the plebs, and a 
colony sent to Antium. Mamercus carried on war 
against the Sabines again in this year. (Liv. iii. 
1 ; Dionys. ix. 59 ; Diod. xi. 74 ; comp. Niebuhr, 
Hist, of Rome , vol. ii. pp. 229, 230.) 

3. Mam. Aemilius M. f. Mamercinus, con- 
sular tribune in b. c. U38. (Liv. iv. 16 ; Diod. 

xii. 38.) In n. c. 437 he was nominated dictator, 
to prosecute the war against the Veientines and 
Fidenates, because Fidenae had revolted in the 
previous year to Lar Tolumnius, the king of Veii. 
He appointed L. Quinctius Cincinnatus his mogister 
equitum, and gained a brilliant victory over the 
forces of the enemy, and obtained a triumph in 
consequence. (Liv. iv. 17— -20 ; Eutrop. i. 19; 
Lydus, <ie Magistr. i. 38.) It was in this battle 
that Lar Tolumnius is said by Livy to have been 
killed in single combat by Cornelius Cossus ; but 
it is very doubtful whether this event happened in 
this year. [See Cossus, No. 2.] Indeed the 
conquest of the Fidenates and the death of Lar 
Tolumnius is referred by Niebuhr to B. c. 426, in 
which year Aemilius Mamercinus is stated to have 
been dictator for the third time. And it is not 
improbable, as Niebuhr remarks, that u some 
member of the Aemilian house found matter in 
legendary traditions for an apocryphal panegyric 
on this Aemilius : in this panegyric more dictator- 
ships were probably ascribed to him than he ever 
really filled, and the exploits achieved under his 
auspices, as well as his own, were referred to 
definite years, which they did not belong to. {Hist, 
of Rome , vol. ii. p. 458.) 

Rut, returning to the ancient authorities, we find 
that Aemilius Mamercinus is put down as dictator 
a second time in b. c. 433 with A. Postumius Tu- 
bertus as his magister equitum. He was appointed 
to the dictatorship through fear of an impending 
war in Etruria, but this passed off, and he had no 
occasion to leave the city. In this year he carried 
law limiting to eighteen months the duration of 
the censorship, which had formerly lasted fdr five 
years. This measure was received with great ap- 
probation by the people ; but the censors then ill 
office were so enraged at it, that they removed him 
Yom his tribe, and reduced him to the condition of 
an acrarian. (Liv. iv, 23, 24.) He is named as 
dictator a third time in b. c. 426 with A. Cornelius 
Cossus as his magister equitum. It was probably 
n this year, as we have already stated, that he 
conquered the Veientines and Fidenates, and took 
Fidenae, not in his first dictatorship, though Livy 
and other ancient authorities speak of a victory 
gained over these people in each of these years. 
(Liv. iv. 31 — 34 ; Oros, ii. 13 ; Diod. xii. 80.) 

4. M\ Aemilius M am. f. M. n. Mamer- 
jinus, son of No. 8, was consul in b. c. 410 with 
C. Valerius Potitus Volusus. (Liv. iv. 53 ; Diod. 

xiii. 76.) He was also three times consular tribune, 
first in b. c. 405, a second time in B» c. 408, and a 
third time in b. c. 401. (Uv. iv. 61, V«gL 10*) 

5. C. Aemilius Tib. f. Tib. n. Mawbcinus, 
consular tribune in b.c. 894, carried on the war 
with his colleague Sp. Postumius AUnniift against 
the Aequi. He was consular tribune again !>» *»&> 
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391, when, in conjunction with his colleague 
C. Lucretius, he conquered the people of Volsinii, 
(Liv. v. 26, 28, 32 ; %d. xiv. 97, 107.) 

6. L. Aemilius Mam. f. M. n. Mamekcinus. 
son of No. 3, was consular tribune seven times, 
first in B.c. 391 (Fast Capit.), a second time in 
389, a third time in 387, a fourth time in 383, £ 
fifth time in 382, a sixth time in 380, and a 
seventh time in 377. (Liv. vi. 1, 5, 21, 22, 27, 
32.) 

7. L. Aemilius L. f. Mam. n. Mamercinus, 
son of No. 6, was magister equitum to the dictator 
M. Furius Camillus, b. c. 368. He was consul in 
li. c. 366 with L. Sextius Lateranus, who was the 
first plebeian elected to this dignity, in accordance 
with the Licinian law, which had been recently 
passed. He was again elected to the consulship in 
b. c. 363, with Cn. Genucius Aventinensis. (Liv. 
vl 38, vii. 1, 3 ; Diod. xv. 82, xvi. 2.) 

8. L. Aemilius L. f. L. n. Mamekcinus, son 
of No. 7, was interrex in n. c. 353, and magister 
equitum to C. Julius Julus in b. c. 352. (Liv. vii. 
17,21.) 

9. L. Aemilius L. f. L. n. Mamekcinus 
Privkknas, the son of No. 8, a distinguished 
general in the Samnite wars, was consul for the 
first time in b. c. 341 with C. Plautius Venno 
Hypsaeus, in which year he merely laid waste the 
Samnite territory. In b. c. 335 he was elected 
dictator, for the purpose of holding the comitia as 
the consuls were absent from Home. In n. c. 329 
he was consul a second time with C. Plautius De- 
cianus. There was great alarm at Rome at this 
time, in consequence of a report that the Gauls 
were marching southward. Accordingly, while 
Decianus proceeded against Privernum, which con- 
tinued to prolong its resistance, Mamercinus began 
to levy a large army, in order to oppose the Gauls ; 
but as the report of the Gaulish inroad proved to 
be unfounded, both consuls united their forces 
against Privernum. The town was taken, and 
M;unercinus as well as his colleague obtained a 
triumph in consequence. The capture of this town 
must have been regarded as a very glorious 
achievement, since Mamercinus received the sur- 
name of Privernos, and the Plauti* preserved the 
recollection of it upon their coins. In b.c. 316 
Mamercinus was again elected dictator, and fought 
against the Sammtes with success. (Liv. viii. 1, 
16, 20, ix. 21.) 

10. Tib. Aemilius Tib. f. Tib. n. Mamerci- 
nus, consul b. c. 339 with Q. Publilius Philo. 
Aemilius, invested his colleague with the dictator- 
ship, for the purpose of depriving the curiae of a 
great part of their power. (See Diet, of Ant. s. v. 
Publiliae Leges.) Livy attributes the appointment 
of Publilius by Aemilius to disappointment on the 
part of the latter, who had bean refused a triumph 
by the senate ; but respecting the real reason for 
this step, see Niebuhr, HisLof Pome, vol. iii. p. 
146,&c (Liv. viii. 12.) 79 

MAMERCI'NUS, PINA'RIUS. 1. P. Pi- 
narius Mamercinus Rufus, consul b. c. 489, 
with C. Julius Julus. [Julus, No. 1.] 

2. L, Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus, consul 
JJ* c. 472 with P. Furius Medullinus Fusus. (Liv. 
ii. 56 1 Dionys. ix. 40 ; Diod. xi. 66 ; Macrob. 
Saturn, i. TO.) 

3. < L. Pinarius L. f. P. n. Mamercinus 

Rufu«> consular tribune a. c. 432. (Liv. iv. 25 ; i 
I>iod,xii.60.) j 
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MAMERCUS 1 ? (Mdficpnos), according to one.; 
tradition a son of king Numa, who chose this name, 
because one ot the sons of Pythagoras likewise bore 
it. (Plut. Num. 8 ; Paul. Diac. p. 23, ed. Muller.) 
'Another tradition made Mamercus a son of Mars 
and Sylvia. (Plut. ParaU. Cfr. et Horn. 26.) 
Festus says that Mamercus was a praenomen 
among the Oscans,who called the god Mars, Mainers. 
But it would seem that Marcius or Mamercus was 
the common name for indigenous soothsayers and 
founders of new forma of religious worship, for it 
occurs in many instances of this kind. (Hartung, 
Die Pel. der Pom. vol. i. p. 129.) [L. S.] 

MAMERCUS ( MdfxcpKos ), tyrant of Catana, 
at the time when Timolcon landed in Sicily, b. c. 
344. He is termed by Plutarch a man both war- 
like and wealthy. After the defeat of Hicetas at 
Adranum by Timoleon, Mamercus joined the 
latter and concluded a treaty of alliance with him. 
But when Timoleon had not only made himself 
master of Syracuse, hut defeated the Carthaginians 
in the great battle of the Crimissus (b. c. 339), 
Mamercus became apprehensive that his object 
was nothing less than the complete expulsion of 
all the tyrants from Sicily, and in consequence 
concluded a league with Hicetas and the Cartha- 
ginians to oppose his progress. They at first ob- 
tained a partial success, and cut to pieces a body 
of mercenaries in the Syracus »n service ; but Hi- 
cetas was defeated by Timoleon, and soon after 
fell into his hands ; after which the Corinthian 
leader marched against Catana. Mamercus met 
him in the field, but was defeated with heavy loss, 
and the Carthaginians now concluded a peace with 
Timoleon. Thus abandoned by his allies Mamer- 
cus despaired of success, and fled to MeBsana, 
where he took refuge with Hippon, tyrant of that 
city. Timoleon, however, quickly followed, and 
laid siege to Messana both by sea and land, where- 
upon Hippon took to flight, and Mamercus sur- 
rendered to the Corinthian general, stipulating 
only for a regular trial before the Sflacusans. 
But as soon as he was brought into the assembly 
of the people there, he wa9 condemned by accla- 
mation, and executed like a common malefactor. 
(Plut. Timol. 13, 30, 31, 34; Diod. xvi. 69, 82 ; 
Corn. Nep. Timol. 2.) We may, perhaps, infer 
from an expression of Cornelius Nepos, that Ma- 
mercus was not a Sicilian by birth, but had first 
come to the island os a leader of Italian mercena- 
ries. Plutarch informs us {Timol. 31) that he 
prided himself much upon his skill in poetry, ap- 
parently with but little reason, if we may judge 
from the two verses preserved to us by that 
author. [E. H. B.] 

MAMERCUS, AEM I'Ll US. [Mamercinus.] 
MAMERCUS SCAURUS. [Scaurus.] 
MAMERS was the Oscan name of the god Mars. 
(Paul. Diac. p. 131, ed. Muller.) Varro (De Lm<jt 
/Mt. v. 73; comp. Plut. Aum. 21), on the other 
hand, calls Mamers the Sabine name of the god. 
The Romans worshipped Mamers as a rustic di- 
vinity, and reckoned him among the country Lazes. 
(Cato, de He Pust. 83, 141.) The ancients derived < 
the name of the Mamertines in Messana from the , 
god Mamers. [L. 8.1 

MAMERTTNUS. The first piece in the collee-' v 
tion of the “Panegyrici Veteres” [see Drbpanius] 
usually bears the title, Claudii Mamertini Panegy- . 
rteus Maaimiano Ilerculio dictus, was spoken on 
the 21st of April, in the year a. d. 289, at soma 
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city of Gaul, probably Treves, and is addressed to 
Maximianus Herculius, at that tune actively en- 
gaged in preparations against Cajaftsius. It must 
be observed that the name Afamertinus is altogether 
wanting in several of the best MSS., and it is 
doubtful whether it appears in any of the more 
ancient. 

The second piece in the collection, which stands 
in printed editions as Claudii Mamertini Panegy- 
ricus Genethliacus Afaximiano Augusta dictus , is in 
honour of the birthday of the emperor, and falls 
between the first of April, a. d. 291, and the first 
of March a. d. 292 (Clinton, Fasti Rom. ad ann. 
291). In this case it is admitted that none 
of the more ancient MSS. present us with the 
name of Afamertinus, but usually state that it is 
by the same author as the preceding, a conclusion 
fully warranted by the general tone, as well as by 
some peculiarities of expression, and indeed there 
seems to be in c. 5 a distinct allusion to the former 
discourse. 

The tenth piece in the collection is inscribed, 
Mamertini pro Consulatu Gratiarum Actio Juliano 
Augusta, belongs to a. D. 362, and was delivered 
at Constantinople, soon after the accession of Julian, 
by Claudius Mamertinus, consul for the year, who 
had previously held the offices of praefect of the 
Aerarium and praefect of Illyricum, manifestly a 
different person from the Claudius Mamertinus of 
the first two orations, if we admit the existence of 
an individual bearing that appellation as their 
author. (See the dissertations prefixed to the 
edition of the Panegyric i Veteres, by Schwarzius, 
4to. Venet. 1728 ; the Censura XU. Panegyri- 
corum Veterum , in the 6 th volume of the Opuscula 
A cade mica of Heyne ; and the other authorities 
cited under Drhpanius.) [W. R.] 

MAMERTUS (Mdpepros), an ancient surname 
of Ares, which must have arisen after the iden- 
tification of the Italian Mamers with the Greek 
Ares. (Lycoph. 938, 1410.) [L. S.] 

MAOTRTUS, CLAUDIA'NIJS ECDI'- 


MAMILIUS. 

4. The hymft De Passidtm Domini, beginning 
with the words Pange lingua gloriosi praelium cer- 
taminis, in the Roman breviary, is ascribed by 
some writers to Mamertus, and by others to Venan- 
tius Fortunatus. 

5. The poems Carmen Paschale, Laus Chrieti , 
Und Miracula Chrieti, which are printed among the 
works of the great poet Claudian, are by some 
writers likewise attributed to this Claudian Mm- 
mertus, but were perhaps written by neithp of 
them. (Sidon. Apoll. iv. 2, 3, 11, v. 2; Gennad. 
De Viris Illustr. 83 ; Trithem. De Script. Socles* 
178 ; Fabric. Biblioki. Med. et Infim. Lot. s. v. 
Claudianus ; Bahr, Geschichte d. Romisch. Lite - 
ratur , Supplement- Band. i. $ 33, ii. § 169.) 

MAMI'LIA GENS, plebeian, was originally 
one of the most distinguished families in Tusculum, 
and indeed in the whole of Latium. It is first 
mentioned in the time of the Tarquins ; and it 
was to a member of this family, Octavius Ma- 
milius, that Tarquinius Superbus betrothed his 
daughter. The Mamilii traced their name and 
origin to the mythical Mamilia, the daughter of 
Telegonus, who was regarded as the founder of 
Tusculum, and was the reputed son of Ulysses and 
the goddess Circe. (Liv. i. 49 ; Dionys. iv. 45 ; 
Festus, p. 130, ed. Muller.) In B. c. 458 the 
Roman citizenship was given to L. Mamilius on 
account of his marching unsummoned two yean 
before to the assistance of the city when it was at- 
tacked by Herdoniu8. (Liv. iii. 18, 29.) But 
although the Mamilii had obtained the Roman 
franchise, it was some time before any of the mem- 
bers of the house obtained any of the higher offices 
of the state : the first who received the consulship 
was L. Mamilius Vitulus, in b. c. 265, the year 
before the commencement of the first Punic war. 
The gens was divided into three families. Limb* 
tanus, Turrinus, and Vitulus, of which the 
two latter were the most ancient and the most im- 
portant. Limetanus, however, is the only surname 
which occurs on coins. 


DIUS, was a presbyter in the diocese of Vienne, 
in France, of which his brother was bishop, and 
lived in the middle of the fifth century of our era. 
He died about the year 470, and his praises are 
celebrated at great length by Sidonius Apollinaris. 
( Epist . iv. 11.) His works are as follow : — 

1. De Statu Anirnae , in three books, against the 
opinions of Faustus Reiensis. [Faustus, p. 142, 
a.] This work was first published by P. Mosel- 
lanus, Basil. 1520 ; afterwards by Grynaeus in his 
Orthodoxogr. p. 1247 ; in the Diblwth. Patrum Max. 
Lugdun. vol. vi. p. 1050, &c., and by Casp. Bar- 
thius, Cygneae, 1655. 

2. Epistolae. Besides the letter to Sidonius 
Apollinaris, in which Mamertus dedicates to him 
bis work De Statu Anirnae , there is also another 
tetter to Sidonius, preserved among the epistles of 
the latter. (Epist. iii. 2.) Sidonius, in his reply 
(iii. 3), extols Mamertus and his work in the most 
extraordinary manner. 

3. Carmen contra Poetas Vanos , a poem in hexa- 

meter verse, in which* the author maintains the 
superiority of Christian doctrines over heathen 
poetry. The versification of this poem is smooth 
and flowing, and it bears evidence of its writer 
having carefully studied some of the best of the 
Roman poets. It is printed in Fabricius, Corp. 
Poet. Chnst. p. 775, &c., and in the Rillioth, Par I 
tram Max, Lugdun. vol. vi, p. 1074, 1 


The mythical origin of the Mamilia gens, which 
has been mentioned above, is evidently referred to 
in the annexed coin. The obverse represents the 
head of Mercury or Hermes, who was the ancestor 
of UlysseB, and the reverse Ulysses himself, did 
in a mean and humble dress, that he might not be 
recognised by the suitors. (EckheL voL v. pp. 242, 
243.) 
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MAMILIA'NUS, a friend of the younger Pliny, 
to whom the latter addressed two letters (ix, lo, 
25), but of whose life we know nothing, except 
that he was engaged in military sendee when Pliny 
wrote to him. T 

MAMTLIUS. 1. Octavius Mamilius, of 
Tusculum, called by Livy 44 longe pri neaps Latini 
nominis,” was the person to whom Twqu|nlus 
Superbus gave his daughter, when he wae anxious 

to conciliate the Latins. On the < r „, '~ 

Tarquins from Rome, Superbus took' |iiS|S*$k 
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Bis father-in-law, wKo, according to the beautiful 
i B y preserved by Livy* reused the Latin people 
against the infant republic, and perished in the 
great battle at the lake Regillus, by the hands of 
T. Herminius, whom he also slew. (Liv. i. 49, ii. 
15, 19, 20; Dionys. iv. 45, v. 4 — vi. 12 ; Cic. de 
Nat. Dear. ii. 2, ad Att. ix. 10.) 

2. L. Mamilius, dictator or chief magistrate at 
Tusculum in b. c, 460, marched in that year un- 
summoned to the assistance of Rome when it was 
attacked by Herdonius. For his services on this 
occasion he was rewarded # two years afterwards 
with the Roman franchise. (Liv. iii. 18, 29 ; 
Dionys. x. 16.) 

3. C. Mamilius, plebeian aedile, b. c. 207. 
(Liv. xxvii. 36.) 

MAMMAS (GREGO'RIUS), or MELISSE'- 
NUS (GREGO'RIUS), a monk of the latest By- 
zantine period. We first read of him as negotiator 
in reconciling the brothers of the emperor Joannes 
II. Palaeologus. He was one of the Greek ecclesias- 
tics, who accompanied the emperor, a. n. 1438, to the 
synod of Ferrara, and then held the office of IJveupa- 
rtnis, ** Pneumaticus,” “ Pater Spiritualis,” or Con- 
fessor to the Emperor. He appears to have gone un- 
willingly ; and Sguropulus (not, however, a very 
trustworthy witness) has recorded a saying of his 
to one of his confidential friends, “If I. go there, I 
will work all manner of evil.” At first, after his 
arrival in Italy, he was most vehement in his de- 
clarations of hostility to the Latin church ; but he 
was led, apparently by a quarrel with Marcus Eu- 
genicus, archbishop of Ephesus, and the great 
champion of the Greek church, and by a present or 
a pension from the pope (Sgurop. viii. 6) to pass 
over to the opposite side, and become a warm ad- 
vocate of the union of the churches. Just before 
the removal of the synod from Ferrara to Florence, 
the emperor conferred on him the post of proto- 
syncellus ; and in a. d. 1446 he was appointed 
patriarch of Constantinople ; but this was against 
his will ; and after holding that dignity for about 
five years, he escaped from Constantinople, where 
his Latinizing opinions and his support of the 
union made him odious, and the fall of which he 
foresaw must soon take place, and fled into Italy. 
He died at Rome a. d. 1 459, and was buried there. 
His memory is held in great reverence by the 
Roman Catholics ; and it has even been asserted 
that miracles were wrought at his tomb. Sguro- 
pulus generally calls Gregorius by his name and 
title of office, without his surname. Phranza calls 
him Gregorius Mclissenus (6 MrjAurarj^f ), but 
states that others called him Strategopulus (Srpa- 
rpyiSwovAos), a name which, as Phranza elsewhere 
(ii. 2) states, many members of the illustrious 
family of the Melisseni had derived from Alexius 
StrategopuliM, who had recovered Constantinople^ 
out of the hands of the Latins. The name Mam- 
mas (d Mdfijxv) is given hfln by the author of the 
I/istoria Politico, in the Turco-Graecia of Crusius. 
(Sgtiropulua, Hist. Concil. Floruit, iii. 20, v. 15, 
▼i. 23, 24, vii. 14, viii. 6, &c. ; Phranza, An- 
nales t ii, 12, 15, 19, iii. 1 ; Le Quieu, Oricns 
Christimm , vol. i. col. 309.) 

The works of Gregorius are as follows : 1. *A*ro- 
Tfiffyopiov ltpouovdx ov T o0 peydAov irpuro- 
oVyjrdXXow, rov trvtvpariKov^ rov Ctrrtpov xpTjpa- 
4ra+pidpxou t not iv 'Pdpy rcufdvros nal 
tls rijv rov ’I i<p4<rov lwurro\ijv 
« Grsgorii Hieromonachi , Magni 
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jProtosynoelU et fa Confkssionibus, qui postmodutn 
creatus est rtriarcha. et Romae sepultus eorits- 
cavit Miraculiiiy Responsio %x variis Sanctorum 
Sententiis ad^ Epistolarn Mat’d Ephesii. This 
answer was translated into Latin by Joannes Mat- 
thaeus Caryophilus, and subjoined by him to the 
second volume of the Ada Concilii Florentini: it 
is reprinted in some editions of the Concilia, e. g. in 
the last vol. of that of Binius, in vol. xiii. of that 
of Labbe, and in that of Hardouin, vol. ix. col. 601 
— 670. This work is twice mentioned by Fabfi- 
cius ; first as Antirrheticus adversus Marci Ephesii 
Epistolarn , and then as Apologia s. Responsio ad 
Epistolarn Ephesii , as if he was speaking of two 
distinct works. 2. r pijyopiov npwroavyKlAAov 
irarpiapxov KwvaravTivoxmoKeus rrpds rdv ficuri- 
\ea Tpairf^ouvros. Gregorii ProtosynceUi^ Patrir 
arcluie Constantinopolitani ad Imperatorem Tra- 
pezuntis. This is given in the Graecia Orthodoxa 
of Allatius, vol. i. p. 419, 4to. Rome, 1652, with 
a Latin version by the editor. These are only 
works of Gregory which have been published ; but 
there are extant in MS. : 3. ’AiroAoyla els tj)v rov 
’Ecpetrov opoKoytav^ Apologia in Confessionem 
Alarci Ephesii. This is in the libraries of Florence 
and Munich. 4 . Tlpaypartla. Tractatus , sc. de 
Synodo Florentino , mentioned by Gregory himself 
in his ''AiroAoyla ( Concil . V<>1. ix. col. 658, c. ed. 
Hardouin), and described by Fabricius as Apologia 
pro (juitujue Capitibus Florentini Concilii. Many 
Epistolac of Gregory are, or were, extant in the 
Vatican library. (Fabric. Jiibl. Grace, vob xi. p. 
393 ; Cave, Ilist. Lilt. ( Appendix ) ad ann. 1440, 
vol. ii. Appendix , p. 152, ed. Oxford, 1740 — 42; 
Bandini, Catalog. Codd. MSS. Biblioth. Medic. 
Laur. vol. i. pp. 483, 484 ; Arctin s. Hardt, 
Catalog, ('odd. MStorum Iiiblioth. Reg. Bavar. vol. 
i. pp. 146, 147.) [J. C. M.] 

MA'MMULA, the name of a patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens, but which never became of 
much importance in the state. 

1. A. Cornelius Mammula, was praetor, b. c. 

217, at the commencement of the second Punic 
war, in which year he vowed a ver sacrum {Diet, 
of Ant. s. v.), but this vow was not fulfilled till B. c. 
195 (Liv. xxxiii. 44, compared with xxii. 9, sub 
fm.). In n. c. 216 Mammula was propraetor in 
Sardinia, and applied in vain to the senate for 
corn qnd pay for his troops. (Liv. xxiii. 21 ; Val. 
Max. vii. 6. § 1.) f 

2. A. Cornelius Mammula, praetor u. c. 191, 
in which year the war with Antiochus broke out, 
received as his province the southern part of Italy 
(Bruttii). (Liv. xxxv. 24, xxxvi. 2, xxxvii. 2,4.) 

3. P. Cornelius Mammula, praetor b. c. 180, 
ivith the province of Sicily. (Liv. xi. 35.) 

4. M. Cornelius Mammula, was sent with 

four others ns ambassador to Perseus, king of 
Macedonia, and Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in B. C. 
173. ( Liv. xlii. 6.) 

MAMU'RIUS VETU'RIUS. [Vkturius.] 

MAM U HR A, a Roman knight, born at Formiae, 
was the commander of the engineers (praefectus 
fabrutn) in Julius Caesar's army in Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
liowever, he owed to Caesar's liberality. H$ is 
mentioned by Pliny as the first peraofi at Rope* 
who covered all the walls of his house with layers 
>f marble, and also as the first, all of the columns 
n whose house were made of solid marble. In one 
>f the poems of Catullus, addressed to Caesim (Carm. 

3 N 
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xxix.), Mamurra is attacked, together with the 
dictator, with the severest invectives j but, instead 
of resenting the insult^ Caesar simply retaliated by 
inviting the poet to dine with him. In another 
poem of Catullus ( Carm . Ivii.), Mamurra and Caesar 
are said to have lived on the most disgraceful terms; 
and the former is again alluded to in a third poem 
{Carm. xiii. 4 ), under the name of decoctor For- 
inianus. (Plin. II. H. xxxvi. 6, s. 7 ; Suet. Caes. 
73 ; Cic. ad Att. vii. 7, xiii. 52.) Mamurra seems 
to have been alive in the time of Horace, who calls 
Formiae, in ridicule, Mamurrarum urbs {Sat. i. 5. 
37 ), from which we may infer that his name had 
become a bye-word of contempt. 

MANA or MANA GE'NITA, an ancient 
Italian divinity. When a sacrifice was offered to 
her, the people used to pray that none of those born 
in the house should become pious , that is, that 
none should die. (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 52.) The 
name Mana is of the same root as Manes, and like 
manis (whence immanis ) originally signified good. 
(Comp. Macrob. Sat. i. 3 ; Serv. ad Am. iii. 63 ; 
Isidor. Orig. viii. 11.) It is not impossible that 
Mana may be the same divinity as Mania. [L. S.] 
MANAECHMUS or MENAECHMUS (Md- 
pcuxgos or Mtvaixgos). 1 . A native of Sicyon, 
who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy. lie 
was the son of a man named Alcibius or Alcibiades. 
He wrote an account of Alexander the Great ; a 
treatise irtpl T«x* / < , r»v, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 
p. 65, a., and elsewhere ; and a treatise entitled 
SiKowviafrci, quoted by Athenaeus, vi. p. 271, d. 
Menaechmus is also quoted by the scholiast on Pin- 
dar {Hem. ii. 1, ix. 30), and by Pliny, II. N. iv. 
12. s. 21. (Suid. s. v. Mavaixpos; Vossius,</t' I list. 
Gr. p. 102, ed. Westermann.) [Menaechmus.] 

2. A native of Alopeconnesus, who wrote a 
commentary on Plato’s Republic , which is no 
longer extant, and some other philosophical works. 
(Suidas, s.v.) [C. P. M.J 

MAN1BSES, CONSTANTI'NUS {Kwvarau- 
rlvos i Mavatrarj), lived in the middle of the 
twelfth century, during the reign of the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, and wrote Zvvotyis iaropucq, 
being a chronicle from the creation of the world, 
down to the accession of Alexis I. Comnenus, in 
1081. This work is written in a sort of verses 
which the later writers called versus politici, but 
which is rather rhythmical prose ; it contains 6733 
of such verses, and 12 supplementary verses. 
Editions: — A Latin version by J. Lcunclavius, 
Basel, 1573, 8 vo. ; the Greek text, from a Codex 
Palatinua, with the version of Leunclavius, and 
notes by J. Menrsius, Leyden, 1616, 4 to ; the 
same revised (with Variae Lectiones by Leo Alla- 
tius), from two Parisian MSS., by Fabrot, who 
added a valuable glossary, Paris, 1 655, fol. ; the last 
edition is that by Im. Bekker, Bonn, 1837, 8 vo., a 
revised reprint of the Paris edition. The edition by 
Meursius is remarkable for being dedicated to the 
great king of Sweden, Gustavos Adolphus. ( Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. vii. p. 46.9, &c. ; Hamberger, 
Nachrieht. von Gelehrt. Mannem.) [ W. P.J 
MANA'STABAL. [Mastanabal.] 
MA'NCIA, CURT I'Ll US, was legatus of the 
army on the upper Rhine, in the reign of Nero, 
and assisted Dubius A vitus, praefect of Gaul and 
lower Germany, in putting down the league of the 
Tenctheri, Bructeri, and Ampsivarii, against the 
Romeo!, a. d. 56—59. (Toe. Ann. xiii. 56 ; 
Phfegon, de Admit. 27.) [W.B.D.] 


MANCINfS: 

MA'NCIA, HE'LVIUS, a Roman orator (about 
b. c. 90), who was remarjk&bly ugly, and whose 
name is recorded chiefly in consequence of a laugh 
being raised against him on account of his de- 
formity by C. Julius Caesar Strabo [Cabsar, No. 
10 ], who was opposed to him on one occasion in 
some law-suit. (Cic. de Oral, ii, 66 ; QuintiL vi. 
3. $ 38 ; Plin. II. N. xxxy. 4: the last writer 
mentions the orator Crassus as the person who 
raised the laugh against Mancia.) Cicero further 
relates a smart saying of Mancia on another 007 
casion {de Orat. ii. 68 b 

MANCI'NUS HOSTI'LIUS. 1. L. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, an officer in the army of thp 
dictator Q. Fabius Maximus in b.c. 217* (Liv, 
xxii. 15.) 

2. A. IIostilius L. f. A. n. Mancinus, was 
praetor urbanus b. c. 180, and consul B.C. 170 
with A. Atiiius Serranus. In his consulship he 
had the conduct of the war against Perseus, king 
of Macedonia ; but from the fragmentary nature of 
the accounts that have come down to us, we are 
unable to fonn any definite idea of the campaign. 
So much, however, seems certain, that he conducted! 
the war for the most part on the defensive. He 
remained in Greece for part of the next year (b. c. 
169) as proconsul ; and after passing the winter in 
Thessaly, he endeavoured to penetrate into Mace- 
donia, but was obliged to retire before the superior 
force of Perseus. [For the details see Pbrsbus.] 
In the same year he surrendered the command to 
his successor, the consul Q. Marcius Philippus, 
leaving behind him the reputation of having kept 
his soldiers in good discipline, and preserved the 
allies from injury, although he had performed no 
exploit worthy of mention. (Liv. xl. 35, xliii. 4 
— 11, 17, xliv. 1 ; Polyb. xxviL 14, xxviii. 3, &©.; 
Plut. Acmil. Paul. 9.) 

2. L. IIostilius Mancinus, probably son of 
No. I, was engaged ns legate of the consul L. Cal- 
pumius Piso (b.c. 148) in the siege of Carthage, 
in the third Punic war. He commanded the fleet, 
while Piso was at the head of the land-forces ; 
and, notwithstanding some repulses which he re- 
ceived, he had the glory of being the first to take 
part of the town, which was finally conquered by 
Scipio in n. c. 1 46. Mancinus on his return to 
Rome exhibited in the forum paintings, containing 
views of Carthage and of the different attacks made 
upon it by the Romans, and was constantly ready 
to explain to the people all the details of the pic- 
tures. lie became in consequence such a favourite 
with the people, that he was elected consul in B. c. 
145 with Q. Fabius Maximus AemiUanus. .(Apr 
pian. Pun. 1 10 — 114 ; Liv. Epit. 51 ; Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 4. *. 7 ; Cic. Lael. 25.) 

3. C. Hobtilius Mancinus, probably a brother 
of No. 2, was consul in b. c. 1 37 with M. Aemilius 
Lepidus Porcino, and had the conduct of the war 
against Numantia. Its unsuccessful issue., was 
foretold the consul by many prodigies. He was 
defeated by the Numantines in several engage- 
ments, and at length, being entirely surrounded by 
the enemy, he negotiated a peace, through the in- 
tervention of his quaestor Tib. Gracchus, wbp'.'f'fl#- 
greatly respected by the enemy. Appian s|ys tlpit 
this peace contained the same terms for tlje 

and Numantines ; but as it must in that eeso 
recognised the independence of the latte^ thi fte^te 
refused to rocogniso it, and wept throughth* hyr 
pocritical ceremony of delivering qyer th^ff ngu ‘ 
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bound and naked to the enemy, by means of the 
fetiales. This was done with the consent of Man- 
cinus, but the enemy refused to accept him. On 
his return to Rome Mancinus took his seat in the 
senate, as heretofore, but was violently expelled 
from it by the tribune P. Rutilius, on the ground 
that he had lost his citizenship. As the enemy 
had not received him, it was a disputed question 
whether he was a citizen or not by the Jus Post- 
Ivninii (see Diet, of Ant. s. v. Postliminium), but 
the better opinion was that he had lost his civic 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to him 
by ale?. According to Aurelius Victor, he is said 
to have been subsequently elected praetor. (Ap- 
pian, Hisp. 79—83 ; L#. Epit. 55 ; Oros. v. 4 ; 
Obsequ. 83 ; Val. Max. i. 6. § 7 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 1 ; 
Flor. ii. 18; Eutrop. iv. 17; Plut. Tib. Gracch. 5 ; 
Dion Cass. Fragni. 164, ed. Rcimar ; Aurel. Viet. 
Vir. Illustr. 59 ; Cic. da Pep. iii. 18, tie OjT. iii. 80, 
de Oral. i. 40, 56, ii. 32, pro Caec. 33, Topic. 8 ; 
Dig. 50. tit. 7. s. 17.) 

4. A. Hostimub Mancinus, curule aedile (but 
in what year is uncertain), of whom a tale is told 
by A. Gellius (iv. 14) from the “ Conjectanea ” of 
Ateius Capito. 

MANCI'NUS, MANI'LIUS or MA'NLIUS, 
tribune of the plebs b. c. 108, proposed to the 
people the bill by which the province of Numidia 
and the conduct of the war against Jugurtha were 
given to Marius, who had been elected consul for 
the subsequent year. (Sail. Jug. 73 ; (Jell. vi. 11.) 

MANDANE (MavSdi'Tj), the daughter of As- 
tyages, and mother of Cyrus. [Cyrus.J. (Herod, 
i. 107 i Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 2, 3, 4.) [P. S.] 

MANDO'NICS. [Indibilis.] 

MANDUBRATIUS, the son of Imanuentius, 
king of the Trinobantes in Britain, had tied to 
Caesar in Gaul, after his father had beep killed by 
Cassivelaunus. On Caesar’s arrival in Britain, 
Mandubratius obtained the supreme command in 
his state. (Caea. B. G. v. 20.) Orosius (vi. 9) 
calls him Androgorius. 

MA'NEROS (M avtfKos), a son of the first 
Egyptian king, who died in his early youth, and 
after whom a species of dirge was allied, which 
was analogous to tho Greek Linos. (Herod, ii. 
79 ; Athen. xiv. p. 620.) [L. S.] 

MANES, i.e. “ the good ones” [Mana], is the 
general name by which the Romans designated the 
souls of the departed ; but as it is a natural 
tendency to consider the souls of departed friends 
as blessed spirits, the name of Lares is frequently 
used as synonymous with Manes, and hence also they 
are called dii Manes, and were worshipped with 
divine honours. (Cic. de Ltg. ii. 9, 22 ; A pul. de 
Deo Socrat. ; August de Civ. Dei , viii. 26, ix. 1 1 ; 
Serv. ad Vbrg. Am. iii. 63, 168 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 842 ; 
Hor. Carm. ii. 8. 9.) At certain seasons, which 
wore looked upon as sacred days ( feriae denioales ), 
sacrifices were offered to the spirits of the departed 
with the observance of various ceremonies. But 
an annual festival, ^which belonged to all the 
Manes in general, was celebrated on the 1 9th of 
F obruary, under the name of Feraliaor Parentalia, 
because It was more especially the duty of children 
and heirs to ofier sacrifices to the shades of their 
parents and benefactors. (Ov. Fast. ii. 535 ; Ter- 
tull. Pesur. Cam. 1.) [L.S.] 

MA'NETHO (MayeOds * or MavtdoCy), an 

* His original Egyptian name was undoubtedly 
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Egyptian priest of the town of Sebennytus, who 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
and probably also in that of his successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelphia. He had in antiquity the reputation 
of having attained the highest possible degree of 
wisdom (Syncellus, Chronogr. p. 32, ed. Dindorf ; 
Plut. de Is. et Os. 9 ; Aelian, II. A. x. 16), and it 
seems to have been this very reputation which 
induced later impostors to fabricate books, and 
publish them under his name. The fables and 
mystical fancies which thus became current as the 
productions of the Egyptian sage, were the reason 
why Manetho was looked upon even by some of 
the ancients themselves as a half mythical person- 
age, like Epimenides of Crete, of whose personal 
existence and history no one was able to form any 
distinct notion. The consequence has been, that 
the fragments of his genuine work did not meet, 
down to the most recent times, with that degree 
of attention which they deserved, although the in- 
scriptions on the Egyptian monuments furnish the 
most satisfactory confirmation of some portions of 
his work that have come down to us. It was a 
further consequence of this mythical uncertainty 
by which his personal existence became surrounded, 
that some described him as a native of Diospolis 
(Thebes), the great centre of priestly learning 
.among the Egyptians, or as a high priest at He- 
liopolis. (Suid. s. v. MaveQws.) There can be no 
doubt that Manetho belonged to the class of priests, 
but whether he was high-priest of Egypt is un- 
certain, since we read this statement only in tiome 
MSS. of Suidas*, and in one of the productions of 
the Pseudo-Manetho. Respecting hi9 personal 
history scarcely anything is known, beyond the 
fact that he lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy, 
with whom he aune in contact in consequence of 
his wisdom and learning. Plutarch (de Is. et Osir. 
28) informs us, that the king was led by a dream 
to order a colossal statue of a god to be fetched 
from Sinope to Egypt. When the statue arrived, 
Ptolemy requested his interpreter Timotheus and 
Manetho of Sebennytus to inquire which god was 
represented in the statue. Their declaration that 
the god represented was Serapis, the Osiris of the 
lower world or Pluto, induced the king to build a 
temple to him, and establish his worship. 

The circumstance to which Manetho owes his 
great reputation in antiquity as well as in modem 
times is, that he was the first Egyptian who gave 
in the Greek language an account of the doctrines, 
wisdom, history, and chronology of his Country, 
and based his information upon the ancient works 
of the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon their sacred books. The object of his works 
was thus of a twofold nature, being at once theo- 
logical and historical. (Euseb. Praep. Ev . ii. init. ; 
Theodoret. Sernu II. de Tkerap. vol. iv. p. 753, ed. 
Schw.) 

The work in which he explained the doctrines 
of the Egyptians concerning the gods, the laws of 
morality, the origin of the gods and the world, 
seems to have borne the title of T<3v tpvaitcwv 
4mrofxj. (Diog. Laert. Prooem. §§ 10, 11.) 
Various statements, which were derived either, 
from this same or a similar work, are preserved ini ' 

Manethdth, that is, Afa-n-thUth^ or the one given 
by Thoth, which would be expressed by the Greek . 
Hcrmodotus or Hermodorus. (Bunsen, AmpmNm 
Stella in der Weltgesch. vol. t p. 91.) 

8 n 2 
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Plutarch's treatise De fside et Osiri (cc. 8, 9, 49, 
62, 73 ; comp. Prod, ad Iftsiod. Op. et D. 767), 
and in some other writers, who confirm the state- 
ments of Plutarch. (lamblich. de JMyster. viii. 3 ; 
Aelian, II. A . x. 16 ; Porphyr. de Abstin. p. 199.) 

Suidas mentions a work on Cyphi y or the sacred 
incense of the Egyptians, its preparation and mix- 
ture, as taught in the sacred books of the Egyptians, 
and the same work is referred to by Plutarch at 
the end of his above-mentioned treatise. In all 
the passages in which statements from Manetho 
are preserved concerning the religious and moral 
doctrines of the Egyptians, he appears as a man of 
a sober and intelligent mind, and of profound 
knowledge of the religious affairs of his own coun- 
try ; and the presumption therefore must be, that 
in his historical works, too, his honesty was not 
inferior to his learning, and that he ought not to 
be made responsible for the blunders of transcribers 
and copyists, or the forgeries of later impostors. 

The historical productions of Manetho, although 
lost, are far better known than his theological works. 
Josephus (Ant. Jud. i. 3. § 9) mentions the great 
work under the title of History of Egypt y and J 
quotes some passages verbatim from it, which show ! 
that it was a pleasing narrative in good Greek [ 
(c. Apion. i. 14, &c.). The same author informs > 
us that Manetho controverted and corrected many J 
of the statements of Herodotus. But whether this j 
was done in a separate work, as we are told by ; 
some writers, who speak of a treatise ITpds 'Hpu- j 
borotr (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 857 ; Etym. Magn. i 
$. v. AeovToad/tov), or whether this treatise was j 
merely an extract from the work of Manetho, j 
made by later compilers or critics of Herodotus, is 
uncertain. The Egyptian history of Manetho was 
divided into three parts or books ; the first con- 
tained the history of the country previous to the 
thirty dynasties, or what may be termed the my- 
thology of Egypt, as it gave the dynasties of the ! 
gods, concluding with, those of mortal kings, of j 
whom the first eleven dynasties formed the con- 
clusion of the first book. The second opened with 
the twelfth and concluded with the nineteenth 
dynasty, and the third gave the history of the j 
remaining eleven dynasties, and concluded with an j 
account of Ncctanebus, the last of the native Egyp- j 
tian kings. (Syncell. Chronoy. p. 97, Ac.) These! 
dynasties are preserved in Julius Africanus and J 
Eusebius (most correct in the Armenian version), j 
who, however, has introduced various interpolations, j 
A thirty-first dynasty, which is added under the 
name of Manetho, and carries the list of kings 
down to Dareius Codomannus, is undoubtedly a 
later fabrication. The duration of the first period 
described in the work of Manetho was calculated 
by him to be 24,900 years, and the thirty dy- 
nasties, beginning with Menes, filled a period of 
35 55 years. The lists of the Egyptian kings and 
the duration of their several reigns were undoubt- 
edly derived by him from genuine documents, and 
their correctness, so far as they are not interpolated, 
is said to be confirmed by the inscribed monuments 
which it has been the privilege of our time to de- 
cipher. (Comp. Scholl, (leach, der Criech . Lit. vol. 
ii. p. 128, &c. ; Bunsen, Aegypt. Slelle in der Welt - 
gtsch. voL* i. pp. 88 — 125.) 

There exists an astrological poem, entitled 'Airo- 
Tf Afg^ariad, in six books, which bears the name 
of Manetho ; but it is now generally acknowledged 
that this poem, which is mentioned also by Suidas, 
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cannot have been written before the fifth century 
of our era. A good edition of it was published 
some years ago by C. A. M. Axt and F. A. Rigler, 
Cologne, 1832, 8vo. Whether this poem was 
written with a view to deception, under the name 
of Manetho, or whether it. is actually the production 
of a person of that name, is uncertain. 

But there is a work which is undoubtedly a for- 
gery, and was made with a view to harmonise the 
chronology of the Jews and Christians with that 
of the Egyptians. This work is often referred to 
by Syncellus (Chron. p^>. 27, 30), who says that the 
author lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and wrote a work on the Dog Star (if filSAos rrjt 
2a>0eos), which he dedicated to Jthe king, whom he 
called SfSaarrSs. (Syncell. Chron. p. 73.) The 
very introduction to this book, which Syncellus 
quotes, is so full of extraordinary things and ab- 
surdities, that it clearly betrays its late author, 
who, under the illustrious name of the Egyptian 
historian, hoped to deceive the world. 

The work of the genuine Manetho was gradually 
superseded : first by epitomisers, by whom the ge- 
nuine history and chronology were obscured ; next by 
the hasty work of Eusebius, and the interpolations 
he made, for the purpose of supporting his system ; 
afterwards by the impostor who assumed the name 
of Manetho of Sebennytus, and mixed truth with 
falsehood ; and lastly by a chronicle, in which the 
dynasties of Manetho were arbitrarily arranged 
according to certain cycles. (Syncell. Chron . p. 
95.) For a more minute account of the manner in 
which the chronology of Manetho was gradually 
corrupted see the excellent work of Bunsen above 
referred to, vol. i. p. 256, &c. [L. S.J 

MANGA'XKS, GEO'RGIUS. [Gkokgius, 
No. 14, p. 246.] 

MA'N IA, an ancient and formidable Italian, 
probably Etruscan, divinity of the lower world, is 
called the mother of the Manes or Lares. (Varro, 
de Liny. Lai. ix. 61 ; A mob. adv. Cent. iii. 41 ; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 7.) The festival of the Compitalia 
was celebrated as a propitiation to Mania in common 
with the Lares, and, according to an ancient oracle 
that heads should be offered on behalf of heads, 
boys are said to have been sacrificed on behalf of 
the families to which they belonged. The consul 
Junius Brutus afterwards abolished the human 
sacrifices, and substituted garlick and the heads of 
poppieB for them. Images of Mania were hung up 
at the house doors, with a view to avert all dangers. 
(Macrob. l.c.) As regards her being thennother 
of the Manes or Lares, the idea seems to have 
been, that the souls of the departed on their arrival 
in the lower world became her children, and either 
there dw'elt with her or ascended into the uppir 
world as beneficent spirits. (Muller, Die Dtrusk. 
iii. 4.) In later times the plural Maniac occurs as 
the designation of terrible, ugly, and deformed 
spectres, with which nurses used to frighten 
children. (Paul. Diac. p. 128 ; Festus, p. 129, ad. 
Midler.) 4^ £L» Sj.J. 

MA'N I A (Maria). 1. A Phrygian, asthe 
name implies (Mach. ap. Athen . xili* p. 578, 
was the wife of Zenis, a Greek of Pardanda, #od 
satrap, under Phamabazus, of the MidlandjAeOtf** 
After the death of Zenis, Mania prevailed bn 
Phamabazus to allow her to retain the satrapy 
which her husband had held. JnTested 
government, she strictly fulfilled her prorajtse that 
the tribute should be paid nil regularly 
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and she not only kept in obedience the citieB en- 
trusted to her, but also added to them by conquest 
the maritime towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and 
Colonae, which she took with the Greek mercena- 
ries whom she maintained liberally in her service. 
She continued to conciliate the favour of Phama- 
bazus by frequent presents, as well as by splendid 
and agreeable entertainments, whenever he came 
into her satrapy. The valuable assistance, too, 
which she rendered him both by arms and coun- 
sel, he fully appreciated ; and she seems to have 
been at the height of her prosperity, when she was 
murdered by her son-in-la\$ Mkidias, shortly be- 
fore the arrival of Dercyllidas in Asia, in b. c. 399. 
(Xcn. Hell. iii. 1. §§ 10—14 ; Polyaen. viii. 54.) 

2. An Athenian hetaera, a great favourite of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Mania was only her 
nickname. (Mach. ap. A then. xiii. pp. 578, 
579.) ' [E. E.] 

MANIA'CES GEO'RGIUS. [Georgius, 
No. 15, p. 246.] 

MA'NIAE (MaHcu), certain mysterious divini- 
ties, who had a sanctuary in the neighbourhood of 
Megalopolis, in Arcadia, and whom Pausanias 
(viii. 34. § 1 ) considered to be the same as the 
Eumenides. [L. S.] 

MAN ELI A GENS, plebeian. It is difficult 
often to distinguish persons of this name from the 
Manlii and Afal/ii , as we sometimes find the same 
person called Afatiilius , Manlius, and Mall ins, in 
different authors, or in different manuscripts of the 
same author. The first person of this gens who 
obtained the consulship was M. Manilius, in 
h.c. 149 ; but the gens never became of importance 
in the state, and the smallness of its numbers is 
shown by its never being divided into any families. 
Under the republic its only cognomen is Ma ncinus, 
though even this, perhaps, belongs to the Manlii ; 
but in the time of the empire we find one or two 
surnames. There are no coins of this gens. 

MANl'LllJS. 1. Sex. Manii.ius, was elected 
with M. Oppius, ns the commander of the soldiers, 
in their secession to the Aventino during the 
second dccemvirate, n. c. 449 *(Liv. iii. 51 ). He 
is called Manlius (MetAios) by Dionysius (xi. 44). 

2. P. Manilius, one of the legates sent into 
lllyricum in b. e. 167, to settle the affairs of that 
country after theconquest of Perseus ( Liv. xlv. 1 7 ). 

3. M. Maniuuh, consul b. c. 149, was a jurist. 
[Sec below.] 

4. Manilius, praetor n. c. 1 37, was defeated 
in Sicily by Eunus, the leader of the slaves in the 
great servile war in that island. [Eunus.] (Flor. 
iii. 19 ; comp. Liv. Epit. 56 ; Oros. v. 6.) 

_ 5. P. Manilius, consul b. c. 120, with C. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, but nothing is recorded of him. 
(Cassiod. ; Chron. Alex. ; Fasti NoriB.) 

6. L. Manilius, praetor probably in n. c. 79, 
had the government of Narbonesu Gaul, with the 
title of proconsul, in n. c. 78. In the latter year 
he crossed over into Spain, with three legions and 
1500 horse, to assist Metellus in the wAr again At 
Sertorius ; but ho was defeated by Hirtulcius, one 
of the generals of Sertorius, lost his camp and bag- 
gage, and escaped almost alone into the town of 
llerda. (Oros. v. 22 ; Liv. Epit. 90 ; Plut. 
Sertor. |l) 

7. C. Manilius, tribune of the plebs, n. c. 66, 
was a partisan of Pompey, and is described by 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 33) as 44 semper venalis et 
alienae minister potentiae." Manilius entered 
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upon his tribunate on the 10th of December, ka 
67, and on the last day of the year carried a law, 
granting to the freedmen the right of voting in all 
the tribes along with their patrons ; but as there 
seems to have been a violation of some const!* 
tutional forms in the comitia, the senate was able 
on the following day to declare the law invalid. 
(Dion Cass, xxxvi. 25 ; Ascon. in Cic. Corn. pp. 
64, 65, ed. Orelli ; comp. Manlius, No. 5.) Not 
disheartened by this failure, Manilius shortly after- 
wards brought forward a bill, granting to Pompey 
the command of the war against Mithridates and 
Tigranes, and the government of the provinces of 
Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia, in the place of Lucullus, 
Marcius Rex, and Aeilius Glabrio. This bill was 
warmly opposed by Q. Catulus, Q. Ilortensius, and 
the leaders of the aristocratical party, but was 
passed notwithstanding by the people, who were 
worn out by the length of the war, and were very 
ready to bestow new honours upon their favourite 
Pompey. Cicero, who was then praetor, spoke in 
favour of the law ; and the oration which he de- 
livered on the occasion has come down to us, and 
is one of the best specimens of his declamatory 
oratory. The reasons which induced Cicero to 
support the bill and to praise Pompey in such 
extraordinary terms, are mentioned in the life of 
the former. [Vol. I. p. 711.] (Cic. pro Lege 
Manilla. ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 25, 26 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
33 ; Liv. Epit. 100 ; Appian, II. Mithr. 97 ; Plut. 
Pomp. 30, Lucull. 35.) Manilius had incurred 
the bitter enmity of the aristocratical party ; and, 
therefore, immediately upon the expiration of his 
tribunate he was brought to trial before Cicero, 
whose proctorship had still a few days to run. 
Dion Cassius and Plutarch speak as if Cicero was 
at first unfavourably disposed towards the accused, 
and was induced to support him and attack the 
senate by the evident displeasure which the people 
felt at his conduct. But this can hardly* be a true 
account of the affair ; for Cicero would certainly 
have had every* reason for #upporting the partizau 
of Pompey*, whose favour and support he was so 
anxious to gain in order to secure his election to 
the consulship. So much, however, is certain : 
that the trial of Manilius was put off to the follow- 
ing year, that Cicero spoke in his favour, and that, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of his advocate, he 
was condemned. Of what offence Manilius was 
accused, is uncertain ; Plutarch speakB of extortion, 
but Asconius say r s that he was accused of violently 
disturbing the court for the trial of C. Cornelius. 
[C. Cornelius.] (Dion Cass, xxxvi. 27 ; Plut. 
Cic. 9 ; Ascon. in Cic. Cornel, pp. 50, 75, ed. 
Orelli ; Cic. Oral. Fragm. pp. 445, 448, 450, ed. 
Orelli ; Q. Cic. tie Pet. Con. 13.) 

8. Q. Manilius Cu manus, tribune of theplebs 
h. u. 52. (Ascon. in Cic. Mil. p. 38, ed. Orelli.) 

M. MANI'LIUS, the jurist. The praenomen of 
Manilius is generally given as Manius in the printed 
books, but Mai asserts that in the MS. of Cicero, 
De lie Publica , the name is clearly written *M*, 
which means Marcus, and not *M\, which would 
mean Manius. 

Marcus Manilius is one of the speakers in the 
De Re Publica (i. 12), and consequently a con- 
temporary of C. Fannius, Q. Scaevola, I^el iut, 
and Scipio Africanus the younger. He was a jurist 
{De Rep. iii. 10) and he is mentioned by Pom- 
ponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 1. § 39) with P. Mucins, 
Pontifex Maximus, and Brutus; be calls the** 
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three the founders of jus civile. Pomponius says 
that Manilius wrote three treatises, which were 
extant in his time, and was a consular. Manilius, 
therefore, appears to be the consul of b. c. 1 49, with 
L. Marcius Censorinus. In b. c. 149 the third 
Puniflftwor commenced, and Manilius and his col- 
league were appointed to conduct it. They made 
an attack on Carthage, and burnt the Carthaginian 
fleet in sight of the city (Liv. Epit. 49 ; Floras, 
ii. 15). The campaign of Manilius is described at 
length byAppian (Punic. 75 — 109). Carthage was 
taken by P. Scipio Africanus the younger, B. c. 
146. liuring his consulship Manilius wrote to 
the Achaeans to send Polybius to Lilybaeum, as he 
wanted his services. But on arriving at Corcyra, 
Polybius found a letter from the consuls, which 
informed him that the Carthaginians had given all 
the hostages, and were ready to obey their orders, 
and that they considered that the war was ended, 
and the services of Polybius were not wanted, 
upon which Polybius returned to the Peloponnesus. 
(Polyb. lib. xxxvii.* ed. Bekker.) The fact of 
Manilius the jurist having been consul is stated by 
Pomponius, and he must therefore have been the 
consul of B. c. 1 49, for there is no other to whom 
Jill the facts will apply. Cicero ( Brutus , 16) re- 
marks that the elder Cato died in the consulship of 
* L. Marcius and M. Manilius, eighty-six years 
before his own consulship, which was u. c. 63. 
Cicero, in another passage in the Iirufus (c. 26), 
speaks of M. Manilius as possessing some oratorical 
power, jmd makes him the contemporary of various 
orators of the period of the Gracchi. The propriety 
of Manilius and Scipio being introduced in the Dc 
Re Publica appears from the fact that Scipio served 
under Manilius and his colleague in the campaign 
of B. c. 149, and Manilius bore testimony to the 
great services of Scipio (Appian, Punic. 105), who 
was afterwards appointed to conduct the war. 

The reputation of Manilius was not founded on 
his military services. Cicero (de Oral. i. 48) men- 
tions M. Manilius as ft real jurisconsult, in con- 
nection with Sextus Aelius and P. Scaevola. L. 
Crassus (Cic. de Orat. iii. 33) says of M. Manilius, 

44 1 have seen him walking btickwards and forwards 
across the forum, which was a token that a man 
who was doing this was ready to give his advice 
to all the citizens ; and to such persons in olden 
time, both when they were walking about, and when 
seated at home in their chair, it was the practice 
to go and to consult them, not only about the jus 
civile, but about marrying a daughter, buying a 
piece of land, cultivating ground, and in fine, on 
every thing that a man had to do, and on every 
business transaction.” Among the legal writings of 
Manilius was a treatise on the conditions appli- 
cable to sales ( venalium vendendorum leges , Cic. dc 
Orat. L 58), which was apparently a book of 
forms. Probably he may have written on other 
subjects besides law. (Cic. Brut. 28, ed. II. 
Meyer.) The time of the birth and death of 
Manilius is not known. lie is mentioned by 
Cicero (de Rep. iii. 10) as having been aecustomed 
to give legal opinions before the Lex Voconia was 
enacted, which law was enacted b. c. 169. The 
time which Cicero fixes as the date of the sup- 
posed dialogue De Re Publica (“ Tuditano Cons, 
et Aquilio,” de Rep. L 9) is b. c. 129, or forty 
years after the enactment of the Lex Voconia. 
If Manilius was giving legal opinions before the 
date of tiie Lex Voconia, we cannot suppose that 
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lie was under fifty years of age when he was consul, 
apd seventy at the date given to the supposed 
dialogue. [G. L.l 

MANI'LIUS (Marcus or Caius), or MA V N- 
LIUS, or MA'LLIUS, for all of these and many 
other variations are found in MSS., the weight of 
evidence being in favonr of M. Manilius , is known 
to us as the author of an astrological poem in five 
books, entitled Astronomica. The greatest uncer- 
tainty prevails on every point connected with his 
personal history. By some critics he is supposed 
to be the Manilius described by Pliny (H. N. x. 2), 
as 44 Senator ille maximis nobilis doctrinis doctore 
nullo,” who first collected accurate information with 
regard to the phoenix, and maintained that the 
period of its life corresponded with the revolution 
of the Great Year (tnagni conversionem anni ), in 
which the heavenly bodies completed a perfect 
cycle ; by others to be the Manilius Antiochus 
styled “astrologiae conditorem,” who came to 
Home as a slave, along with Publius Syrus thd 
mimographer, and Staberius Eros the grammarian 
( Plin. II. N. xxxv. 58) ; by others, to be the 
“Manlius Mathematicus” who, in the time of 
Augustus, adjusted the obelisk in the Campus 
Marti us, so as to act as a sun-dial (Plin. II. 
A r . xxxvi. 15. § 6); by others, to be no other 
than FI. Mallius Theodoras, on whose consulship 
Claudian composed a panegyric, in which he extols 
his knowledge of the stars. Little proof has been 
adduced in support of these conjectures, beyond 
the mere correspondence of name, and the cir- 
cumstance that each of the individuals selected is 
believed to have been more or less addicted to the 
study of the heavens, while many grave considera- 
tions forbid us to adopt any one of them. It does 
not appear that Manlius the senator composed 
any work at all upon astronomical topics. It is 
impossible that Manlius Antiochus, to whose claims 
the expression “ founder of astrology” might seem 
to give some force, can be the person, for we know 
from Suetonius, that his companion Staberius Eros 
taught a school during the Sullan troubles, while 
Manlius, of whom we arc in search, cannot, as we 
shall point out immediately, have flourished earlier 
than nearly a century after that date. Manlins 
“ the mathematician” exists only in the more cor- 
rupt copies of the naturalist, the proper name being 
rejected as an interpolation by all the best editors. 
Claudian, although he dilates upon the moral per- 
fections and literary distinction of Mallius, and 
bestows unmeasured praise on his essay concerning 
the origin and arrangement of the world, gives no 
hint that the stoical principles which it advocated 
were developed in verse, but, on the contrary, de- 
clares that the honey of its refined eloquence (set- 
monis mdla polili) was to be preferred to the en- 
chanting songs of Orpheus ; - while Salmasius (ad 
Ampdium , p. 91 ) avers that this very treatise In 
prose by Theodoras, was still to be found in certain 
libraries, and P. J. Maussaeus proposed to give it 
to the world. Finally, the arguments advanced by 
Gevartius and Spanhcim, to prove from the language 
of the Astronomica, that these books must have been 
composed os late as the reign of Theodosius the 
Great, have been ftilly confuted by Salmasius. 
Iluetius, Scaliger, Vosmus, and Creech. The fret 
is, that no ancient writer with whom we'are 
acquainted, either takes any notice of ft poet Md- 
nilius, or quotes a single line from ties poetia. ' lie 
is not mentioned by Ovid in his catalogue of dm 
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temporary bards (ex Pont. iv. 16), nor by Quin- 
tilian, who fhight with propriety have classed him 
along with Lucretius and Macer ; nor by Gellius, 
nor by Macrobius, both of whom frequently discuss 
kindred subjects ; nor by any o£ the compilers of 
mythological systems, who might have derived 
much information from his pages ; nor by one out 
of the host of grammarians, to whom he would have 
afforded copious illustrations. We find no trace 
of him until he was discovered by Poggio, about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, unless, 
indeed, he be the “ M. Manilius de Astrologia,” 
of whose work Gerbertus bf llheims, afterwards 
pope Sylvester II. (a. d. 1000), commissions a 
friend {Ep. 130) to procure a copy. It is true 
that the resemblance between the production of 
Manilius and the Mathesis of Julius Firmicus 
Matemus [Firmicus], who flourished under Con- 
stantine, is in many places so marked, that wc can 
scarcely doubt that they borrowed from a common 
original, perhaps the Apotelesmata of Dorotheus of 
Sidon, or that one of them was indebted to the 
other. But even if we adopt the latter alternative 
it is obvious that we must determine the age of 
both, before wc can decide the question of plagiarism. 
Such being the real 6tate of the case, we are thrown 
entirely upon internal evidence, and this appears, 
at first sight, to be to a certain extent conclusive. 
The piece opens with an invocation of Caesar, the 
son and successor of n deified father, the heir of his 
temporal, as well as of his immortal honours ; far- 
ther on (i. 798), the Julian line is said to have 
filled the heavenly mansion, Augustus is repre- 
sented as sharing the dominion of the sky with 
the Thunderer himself, and the fourth book closes 
with similar expressions. Meteors and comets we 
arc told portend wars and sudden commotions, and 
treacherous rebellions, such as took place lately 
(modo) among foreign nations, when savage tribes 
destroyed Varus and dyed the plains with the 
blood of three legions (i. 897) ; celestial warnings 
were not wanting before the solemn league con- 
cluded between bloody lenders covered the fields of 
Philippi with embattled hosts ; when, subsequently, 
the thunderbolts of Jove strove with the sistrum 
of Isis ; and when the son of Porapev filled the 
sea with the pirates swept away by his Birc. Now, 
although the whole of these passages would seem 
to proceed from a writer of the Augustan age, it 
may be argued, that wherever Augustus is ad- 
dressed in terms of flattery the words employed 
would apply to many of the later emperors as well 
as to him who first bore that title ; that the modo 
used in connection with the disastrous defeat in 
Germany, and which,.if translated lately, would be 
decisive, may with equal or greater fitness be here 
rendered sometimes ; that there is a coldness iu all 
the allusions to the civil wars, which would have 
been avoided by one seeking to extol the achieve- 
ments and victories of a reigning prince, and that 
in particular the words M ducibus jurata cruentis 
Arina,” which apply much more naturally to the 
triurovipi than to Brutus and Cassius, could not 
fail to prove highly offensive. On the other hand, 
when .we observe that there is no reference to any 
historical event later than to the defeat of a. d. 9, 
that the lines which end the first book distinctly 
expreitt the feelings of one who was living during 
a priod of tranquillity, which had immediately 
followed the scenes of disorder and bloodshed dc- 
picted in, this preceding paragraphs, and above all, 
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I when we mark the tone of adulation breathed .mr 

the verses (iv. 763) — v . 

1 * * " 

Virgine sub casta felix terraque manque 
Est Rhodos, hospitium recturi principis orbem ; + 
Tumque domus vere solis, cui tota sacrata est, . 
Cum caperet lumen magni sub Caesare mundi — 

we shall be led to the conclusion that they were 
penned during the sway of Tiberius. Assuming 
that Manilius belongs to the epoch now indicated, 
we infer from iv. 41, — 

“ Speratum Hannibalcm nostris cecidisse catenis,” 

that he was a Roman citizen, and from iv. 775,— 

“ Qua genitus cum fratre Remus hane condidit 
urbem,” 

that he was an inhabitant of the metropolis. The 
notion of Bentley that he was an Asiatic, and 
that of lluet that he was a Carthaginian, rest upon 
no stable basis. Farther we cannot proceed, and 
the great difficulty still remains untouched, how it 
should have come to pass that a piece possessing a 
character so singular and striking, discu^tQg a 
science long studied with the most eager devotion, 
should have remained entirely unknown or neg- 
lected. One solution only can be proposed. We 
can at once perceive that the work is unfinished, 
and the portion which we possess wears occasionally 
a rough aspect, as if it had never received a final 
polish. Hence it may never have been published, 
although a few copies may have passed into private 
circulation ; some of these having, been preserved 
by one of those strange chances of which we find 
not a few examples in literary history, may have 
served as the archetypes from which the different 
families of MSS. now extant originally sprung. 

The first book serves as an introduction to those 
which follow ; discoursing of the rise and progress 
of astronomy, of the origin of the material universe, 
of the position, form, and magnitude of the earth, 
of the names and figures of the signs of the 
zodiac and of the northern and southern constella- 
tions, of the circles of the sphere, of the milky 
way, of the planets, of comets and meteors, and 
the indications which these afford of impending evil, 
pestilence, famine, and civil strife. In the second 
book Manilius passes under review the subjects 
chosen by Homer, Ilesiod, Theocritus, and other 
renowned bards, asserts the superior majesty of his 
own theme, and claims the merit of having quitted 
the beaten truck and of having been the first to 
enter upon a new path. He then expounds the 
stoical doctrine of an Almighty Soul pervading, 
animating, controlling, and regulating every portion 
of the universe, so that all the different parts are 
connected by one common bond, stirred by one 
common impulse, and act together in unison and 
harmony, lienee things below depend upon things 
above, and if we can determine and read aright 
the relations and movements of the celestial bodies, 
wc shall be able to calculate from them the corres- 
ponding change which will take place in other mem- 
bers of the system. Tho dignity and reasonableness! 
of the science being thus vindicated, we are plunged 
at once into a maze of technicalities, embracing 
the classification of the signs, according to various 
fanciful resemblances or differences, their confi- 
gurations, aspects, and influences, with all the , 
jargon of trines, quadrates, sextiles, celestial houses, * 
dodecatemoria, cardines, and athla. The treatise 
terminates abruptly, for the agency of the fixed 

3 n 4 
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stars alone is considered, the power which they 
exert in combination with the planets being alto- 
gether passed over , (see ii. 961, iii. 583). Not 
even the first section is complete ; the risings of 
several constellations with reference to the signs of 
the zodiac, which ought to have been included in 
the fifth book, are omitted, and a sixth would 
have been necessary to enumerate the settings of 
those constellations whose risings formed the sub- 
ject of the fifth. 

On the merits of Manilius as a poet we can say 
little. Occasionally, especially in the introductions 
and digressions, we discern both power of language 
and elevation of thought, but for the most part the 
attempts to embellish the dull details of his art are 
violent and ungraceful, affording a most remarkable 
contrast to the majesty with which Lucretius rises 
on high without an effort. The style is extremely 
faulty, it is altogether deficient in simplicity and 
precision, always harsh, frequently obscure, abound- 
ing in repetitions and in forced and ungainly me- 
taphors, while the phraseology presents a number 
of unusual and startling combinations, although 
these are not of such a character as to justify the 
charge of barbarism. But while we withhold 
praise from his taste we must do justice to his 
learmpg. He seems to have consulted the best 
authorities, and to have adopted their most sagacious 
views. Blunders have, indeed, been detected here 
and there, in the statements regarding the relative 
position of the constellations, but some of the 
opinions which he advocates on sidereal astronomy 
are anticipations of the brightest discoveries of 
modem times. Thus, not only is the popular belief 
that the fixed stars were all arranged on the surface 
of a concave vault, at equal distances from the 
centre of the earth, unhesitatingly rejected, but it 
is affirmed that they are of the same nature with 
the sun, and that each belongs to a separate system. 
The appearance exhibited by the milky way is in 
like manner correctly explained as arising from the 
blended rays of a multitude of minute 6tars. 

The Editio Princeps of Manilius was printed in 
4to. at Nuremberg, probably about 1172 or 1473, 
by Joannes Regiomontanus, from the MSS. ori- 
ginally brought to light by Poggio. Laurentius 
Boniigontrius published an edition at Bologna, fol. 
1474, from a MS. preserved in the convent of 
Monte Casino, and annexed a commentary of little 
value. Steph. Dnlcinius (fol. Mcdiolan. 1489) and 
Ant, Molinius (12mo. Lugd. 1551, 1556), profess 
to have introduced numerous emendations from 
MSS., but the last of the three editions by Joseph 
Scaliger (8vo. Paris, 1579, 1590, 4to. Lug. But. 
1600), published at Leyden in 1600, is infinitely 
superior to all which preceded it, the text being 
founded chiefly on the Codex Gemblacensis, the 
oldest of existing MSS., and the notes by which it 
is accompanied being full of curious and recondite 
learning upon matters relating to ancient astronomy 
and astrology. Much, however, still remained to 
be dane, and Bentley did not consider the task un- 
worthy of his powers. By comparing the Codex 
Gemblacensis with the Codex Lipsiensis which 
stands next in point of antiquity and value, with the 
Codices of Voss, of Pithou, with some others of 
more recent date, and with the earliest editions, he 
produced the text (Lond. 4 to. 1739) which is now 
the standard, and which is unquestionably the 
most pure, although, as we might have anticipated, 
•ceauonaily disfigured by rash emendations. The 
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more recent editions of Stoeber, 8vo. Argeritorat. 
1767 ; of Burton, 8vo. Lond. 1783 ; aftd of Pingre 
(with a French translation), 8vo. Paris, 1736, are* 
of no particular value. 

We have a metrical version of the first book of 
Manilius, by Edward Sherburne, fol. Lond. 1675, 
and of the whole poem by Thomas Creech, the 
translator of Lucretius, 8vo. Lond. 1697. (G. J, 
Voss, de Poetis Lat. cap. 2 ; comp. De Arte Gramm* 
ii. 26 ; Scaliger, Prolegomena in Manilium ; 
Fr. Jacob, De M . Manilio Poeta , 4 to. Lubec. 
1832.) [W.R.] 

MANI'LIUS, the diithor of an epigram in two 
lines, quoted by Varro (L. L. p. 130, ed. Muller). 
If Manilius the astrologer really flourished in the 
Augustan age, it may belong to him. (Burmann. 
Anthol. Lat. iii. 245, No. 33, ed. Meyer.) [ W. R.] ' 

MAN1SARUS, a prince who had seized upon 
Armenia in the time of Trajan, and against whom 
Osroes, the Parthian king, accordingly declared 
war. Upon Trajan’s invasion of the East, Mani- 
sarus sent ambassadors to offer submission to the 
Roman emperor (Dion Cass, lxviii. 22). There 
are some coins extant, which are assigned to this 
Manisarus. (Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 208.) 

MA'NIUS, the person who managed the affairs 
of M. Antonius, in Italy, was one of the chief in- 
stigators of the war in u. c. 42, usually known as- 
the Perusinian war, which was carried on by L. 
Antonius and Fulvia, the wife of the triumvir, 
against Octavianus, during the absence of M. 
Antonius in the East. Manius also took an 
active part in the conduct of the war, but he was 
destined to pay dearly for bis activity : for upon 
the reconciliation of Antonius and Octavianus, in 
b. c. 40, Manius was put to death by the former, 
as one of the disturbers of the peace, but partly, it 
appears, on account of his having exasperated 
Fulvia against Antonius. (Appiqn, D. C. v. 14, 
19, 22, 29, 32, 66 ; comp. Mart. xi. 20.) 

MA'NLIA GENS, one of the most ancient and 
celebrated of the patrician gentes at Rome. Sub- 
sequently we find some plebeians of this name. 
This name is frequently confounded with those of 
Mallius and Manilius. [Mallia Gbns and Ma- 
niua Gens.] The first member of this gens who 
obtained the consulship was Cn. Manlius Cincin- 
natus, who was consul in b. c. 480 ; and 'from that 
time down to the last century of the republic, some 
of its members constantly filled the higher offices of 
the state. The family-names of the Manlii under 
the republic were : — Acinimm, Capitolinus, 
Cincinnati^ (accidentally omitted under Cin- 
cinnatus, but given below), Tokquatus, Vulso. 

On coins the only cognomens are Torquatos and 
Scr.; the Latter of which is vajriously inteipreted 
to signify Serranos , Serratus f or Sergia : the last 
name would indicate the Sergum tribe. A 
plebeian Manlii are mentioned without any- cog- 
nomen ; they are given below. 

MA'NLIUS. 1. Cn. Manlius Cincinnati 
was consul in b. c. 480, with M. Fabius Vibulanus* 
and fell in battle against the Etruaoana. (Lay. ii** : 
43, 47 ; Dionys. ix. 5, 6, 11, 12 j Oros. ii. 5.) 

2. A. Manlius, a legate of C. Marios, in the 
war against Jugurtba in Africa, a. c. 107. t H* 
was sent along with Sulla to Bocobus, to negotiate 
the surrender of Jugurtha. (Sail. Jog. 86, 90,102.) < 

3. C. Manlius, the commander of Catjli&cX 

troops in Etruria, in b. c. 63, is more correctly; 
named C. Mallius. [Mallius.] ; , , ^ ><«> 
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4. Manlius Lkntinus, the legate of C. Pomp* 
tinius in Narbonese Gaul, in b. c. 61, took the city 
of Ventia, and defeated the barbarians. (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 47.) 

5. Cn. Manlius, tribune of the plebs b; c. 58, 
brought., forward a law granting to the freedmen 
(i Ubertim ) the right of voting in all the tribes ; but 
he was prevented from passing it by Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who was then praetor (Ascon. in 
Cic. MU. p. 46). Baiter, in his note on Asconius 
(/.<?.), has shown that this Cn. Manlius is 
different person from C. Manilius, who was tribune 
in b. c. 66, and who brought’forward a similar law. 
[Manilius, No. 7.] 

MA'NLIUS VALENS. [Valkns.] 

MANN US, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by 
the ancient Germans, along with his father, to have 
been the founders of their race. They fuhher 
ascribed to Mannus three sons, from whom the 
three tribes of the Ingaevones, Ilermiones, and 
Istacvones derived their names. (Tac. Germ. 2.) 
Others, however, represented Mannus, who was 
worshipped as a god, as the father of more than 
three sons. Mannus is perhaps the same being as 
Irmin who is mentioned by other authors among 
the German gods ( Witechind of Corv. i. ; J. Grimm, 
Jrmenstrasse und Irmensaiite , p. 41), and seems to 
have been a kind of German Mars ; though some 
believe that Irmin was the deified Anninius. It 
is not impossible that in later times Irmin and Ar- 
rainius may have become identified in the ima- 
gination of the people. [L. S.] 

MANNUS (Mdvvos). 1. A king of some part 
of Arabia bordering upon Mesopotamia, who sub- 
mitted to Trajan on his expedition against the 
Parthians. (Dion Cass, lxviii. 21, 22.) 

2. A son or grandson of the preceding, who 
lived in the reign of M. Aurelius, and several of 
whose coins are qxtant, bearing the effigies of M. 
Aurelius and his wife Faustina, and of L. Verus 
and his wife Lucilla. The one annexed bears the 
head of Faustina, having for its legend, on the 
obverse, ♦AVCTINA CEBACTH, and on the re- 
verse, BACIAEVC MANNOC 4>IAOP (flMAlOC). 
(Spanheim, De J’rcust. ct Usu Nnmism . vol. ii. p. 
578 ; Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 513.) 
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MANTIAS (MoFTtlor, or rather MoftIos), a 
physician, who was the tutor of Horacleidcs of 
Tarentum (Galen, De Compos. Med team, see . Gen. 
ii. 15, voL xiii. p. 462, 502), and one of the fol- 
lowers of Herophilus (Id. Dc CJompos. Medicam. 
*ec. Gm. vi. 9, vol. xii. p. 989) ; and who lived 
therefore moat probably in the third century b. c. 
Galen says he was no ordinary physician (De 
Compos. Medicam. see. Looos , ii. 1, vol. xii. p. 534), 
ftttd that he was the first who wrote a regular work 
°n pharmacy (De Compos . Medicam. see. Gen. ii. 
1* voL Xiii. p. 462). His works on this subject, 
which are several times quoted by Galen, are lost, 
hat the titles of some of them have been preserved. 
Ufe Simplie. Medicam. Temper, ao Fabult, vi. praef. 
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voL xi. p. 795, Comment? in Hippocr. u De OffUfl 
Med.” praef and i. 5, voL xviii. pt. ii. pp. 629; 
666, De Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. iv. 14, vol. 
xiii. p. 751.) [W. A. G.j 

MANTINEUS (MoFTireds), a son of Lycaon, 
and the reputed founder of Mantineia. (Apollod. 
iii. 8. $ 1 ; Paus. viii. 8. § 4.) Another person 
of the same name occurs in Apollodorus (ii. 2. § 

1.) [L. S.] 

MANTI'THEUS (Mavr Ideas), an Athenian, is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Hell. i. 1. § 10), as hav- 
ing been taken prisoner in Caria, but by whom, 
and on what occasion, does not appear, unless it 
was (according to the suggestion of Weiske) in 
the unsuccessful expedition of the Athenians to 
Caria and Lycia, under Melcsander, in b. c. 430. 
(Thuc. ii. 69.) Mantitheus was the companion of 
Alcibiades in his escape, in b. c. 411, from Sardis, 
where Tissaphemes had confined him (Xen. 1. c. ; 
Plut. Ale. 27, 28). In b. c. 408 he was one of 
the ambassadors sent from Athens to Dareius ; but 
he and his colleagues were delivered, on their way 
through Asia Minor, by Phamabazus to* Cyrus, 
who had come down with instructions from his 
father to aid the Lacedaemonians ; and it was three 
years before they were released. (Xen. Hell. i„ 
3. §13, 4. §§4—7.) [ES3£| 

MA'NTIIJS (Mahnos), a son of Melampiw,and 
brother of Antiphates. (Horn. Od. xv. 242 ; Paus. 
vi. 17. $ 4 ; comp. Melamfus.) [L. S.j 

MANTO (Movtco). ]. A daughter of the 
Theban soothsayer Teiresias. She herself was a 
prophetess, first of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, 
where monuments of her existed (Paus. ix. 10. § 
3), and subsequently of the Delphian and Clarian 
Apollo. After the taking of Thebes by the Epi- 
goni, she, with other captives, was dedicated to 
Apollo at Delphi. The god sent the captives to 
Asia, where they founded the sanctuary of Apollo 
not far from the place where afterwards the town 
of ^olophon was built, lthacins, a Cretan, who 
had settled there before, married Manto, and be- 
came by her the father of Mopsus. (Apollod. iii. 
7. $ 4 ; Paus. vii. 3. § 1, ix. 33. § 1 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 443 ; Schol. ad Apollon, i. 908.) According to 
Euripides, she had previously become the mother 
of Amphilochus and Tisiphone, by Alcmaeoft, the 
leader of the Epigoni. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 7.) 
Being a prophetess of Apollo, she is also called 
Daphne, i. c. the laurel virgin. (Diod. iv. 66 ; 
comp. Athcn. vii. p. 298.) 

2. A daughter of the soothsayer Polyeidus, and 
sister of Astycrateia. The tombs of these two 
sisters were shown at Megara, near the entrance of 
the sanctuary of Dionysus. (Paus. i. 43. § 5.) 

3. A daughter of Heracles, is likewise described 

as a prophetess, and as the personage from whom 
the town of Mantua received its name. (Serv. ad 
Aen.'X. 198.) [L. S.) 

MA'NIJEL I., COMNE'NUS (M «ww»)A 6 
KofjLvrjvSs), emperor of Constantinople A. I>. 1 143 
— 1181, the fourth child and son of the emperor 1 
Calo-Joannes (Joannes II.), was bom about a. l). 

1 i 20, and succeeded his father in 1 143. Of" 
his three elder brothers, Alexis and Andronicur 
had both died before their father ; but the third, 
Isaac Scbastocrator, was still alive, and would have 
had better claims to the crown than Manuel, butf 
for a special declaration of the late emperor, wild 
preferred the younger to the elder on account of his 
martial qualities. Manuel was with his father 
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when the latter lost his'life through an accident in 
Cilicia ; and fears were entertained that Isaac, who 
was then in Constantinople, would seize the supreme 
power. But no sooner bad John expired than the 
faithful minister, Axuch, hastened to the capital, 
seized Isaac, confined him in a prison, and suc- 
ceeded in causing Manuel to be recognised in Con- 
stantinople, where he met with a brilliant reception, 
on his arrival from Cilicia, a short time afterwards. 
Manuel was scarcely seated on his throne, when 
Jie was involved in an uninterrupted series of wars 
with the nations of the East as well as the West, 
in which, though not always successful, he distin- 
guished himself so much by his undaunted courage 
and heroic deeds as to deserve the name of the 
greatest hero of a time when there was no lack of 
extraordinary achievements in the field. The dis- 
covery that his brother Isaac seemed not to enter- 
tain ambitious designs, and the re-establishment of 
a good understanding between the two brothers, 
allowed Manuel to devote himself entirely to the 
conduct of his wars and to those endless in- 
trigues and negotiations in which he found him- 
self involved. As early as 1144 his general, 
Demetrius Branas, forced Raymond, the Latin 
prince of Antioch, who had shaken off his allegi- 
ance Jtpwards the emperor, to submit to Greek 
valour, and to renew, in Constantinople, the bonds 
of his vassalship. In the following year Manuel 
set out against the Turks, who had invaded Isauria, 
defeated them in several pitched battles, and cast 
such a terror among the Turkish soldiers, that they 
would no longer keep the field ; whereupon peace 
was concluded to the advantage of the victor. 
About this time Manuel found reason to distrust 
liis brother Isaac, who was deprived of his title of 
Sebastocrator ; but as there was no direct evidence 
of treason against him, he was allowed to live on 
condition of retiring into a convent, where he spent 
the rest of his life. In the same year, 1147, 
Manuel received information from king Louis VII. 
of Fiance, that the Western princes, headed by the 
king and the emperor Conrad III. of Germany, 
had resolved upon a new crusade, and desired his 
alliance. Manuel promised it, but gave secret in- 
formation of the approaching storm to the Turks. 
Nevertheless he allowed Conrad to pass through 
his dominions with a vast army, and subsequently 
the French king also. 

While the Crusaders were fighting with the 
Turks, Manuel was involved in a war with Roger, 
the Norman king of Sicily, who possessed likewise 
a large portion of Southern Italy, and who, think- 
ing that the new crusade would prevent the Greek 
emperor from maintaining great forces in Europe, 
prepared for an invasion of Greece. This war, 
which broke out in 1 148, is by far the most re- 
markable in the history of Manuel, who, however, 
did not engage in it alone, but found an ally in the 
republic of Venice. Marching at the head of his 
veterans towards Macedonia, he was informed, 
while at Philippopolis, that the Patzenegnes had 
crossed the Danube, probably excited by king 
Roger. Without hesitating a moment, Manuel 
wheeled to the right, fell upon the barbarians, 
drove them back into the Dacian wildernesses ; 
and after • receiving hostages for their future good 
behaviour, returned with rapid marches towards 
Macedonia, embarked at Thessalonica, and landed 
his host in Corfu before the end of the year. There 
he was joined by a Venetian army. The fortress 
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of Corfu yielded to him after an obstinate and pro- 
tracted siege, signalised by the death of his brother- 
in-law, Stephanus Contostephanus, Magnus Dux, 
who was succeeded in the command by the faithful 
Axuch:. The surrender of that important fortress 
was delayed by a bloody quarrel which broke out 
between the Greeks and the Venetians. In this 
siege Manuel was foremost among those who 
stormed the town ; and his fleet having one day 
made several fruitless attempts to drive the Sici- 
lians from some outworks near the sea, he put him- 
self on the poop of a galley, and cheered his men 
on while showers of affows and other missiles came 
down upon the spot where he stood. His boldness 
excited the admiration of the Sicilians, who ceased 
for a moment to make him the aim of their wea- 
pons. They would, however, soon have despatched 
him but for the voice of their commander, who 
cried out that it would be dishonourable to kill an 
hero like Manuel. The emperor intended to attack 
Roger within his own dominions, but the crafty 
Norman enticed the Servians and Hungarians to 
make a diversion on the Danube. The former were 
vanquished in two campaigns, when they begged 
for peace ; and the Hungarian war lasted till 1152, 
when their king, Geisa, after having been beaten 
in many pitched battles, promised to desist from 
molesting the empire. The peace, however, was of 
short duration. In the same year, 1152, Manuel 
experienced a repulse in a war with the Turks in 
Cilicia ; but in Italy his armies met with glorious 
success. The Greeks having landed in Italy, took 
Brundusium, Bari, and other places of importance ; 
the fleet of the Sicilians was defeated in several 
decisive engagements ; and it seemed that John 
Ducas, the gallant commander-in-chief of the 
Greeks, would find no more obstacles in re-uniting 
Southern Italy with the Byzantine empire. The 
sanguine hopes of Manuel were blighted by Wil- 
liam, the successor of king Roger, who fell upon 
Alexis Comnenus, the successor of John Ducas ; and 
after a severe struggle, routed the Greeks. At the 
same time the Greek fleet was defeated off Negro- 
pont ; and Maius, the Sicilian admiral, sailed with- 
out loss of time for Constantinople, where he landed 
a considerable force. The inhabitants were thrown 
into the utmost consternation ; but their fears soon 
ceased, since Maius was not strong enough to 
attempt any thing of importance, and consequently 
sailed home, satisfied with some booty and captives. 
These checks produced a great effect upon tho 
mind of Manuel, who, having received a very 
noble letter from king William, with offers of an 
honourable peace, accepted the proposition, and 
thus this memorable war terminated in 1155. 
The conquests on both sides were given back, as 
well as all the captives, except those Greeks taken 
by the Sicilians who were silk-weavers, and who 
were to remain in Italy, where they laid the. foun- 
dation of the flourishing state of Italian rilk manu- 
factures. The following years were signalised by 
hostilities with Raymond, prince of Antiocb, who 
was soon brought to obedience; and Az-ed-din, 
the Turkish Sultan, who met with no better sup- 
cess, and went to Constantinople to sue for pence. 

The tranquillity of Asia was no sooner settled* 
than a new and terrible war broke put in thenorth. 
King Geisa of Hungary fancied that the forces of 
the empire were exhausted by protracted warfare, 
and accordingly crossed the Danube. Manuel 
intended to lead his armies in person, but be 
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yielded to the entreaties of his subjects and his 
ministers, who wanted a firm head in the capital 
daring the approaching storm ; and the command 
of the army was consequently entrusted to Andro- 
nicus Contostephanus. Under Andronicus were 
Andronicus Lampados, Andronicus Comnenus, and 
Demetrius and Georgius Branas. The armies met 
not far from Zeugminum, the present Semlin ; and 
after one of the most bloody and obstinate contests 
recorded in history, in which Demetrius Branas 
was slain, and the left wing of the Greeks com* 
pletely routed, Andronicus Contostephanus at last 
carried the day. So terrible was the loss of the 
Hungarians, that king Geisa sued for immediate 
peace, which was granted to him ; and during a 
considerable period the Byzantine influence was so 
great in Hungary as to cause to its inhabitants 
great uneasiness for their further independence. A 
few years afterwards Manuel set out for Asia, and 
in an interview with king Amalric, who had just 
come to the throne, and intended to persuade 
Manuel to send him some auxiliaries for an expedi- 
tion into Egypt, Manuel accepted the proposition 
with joy ; but instead of a subordinate force, he 
equipped a fleet of 220 large ships, with a sufficient 
army on board, under the command of Andronicus 
Contostephanus (1169). When this powerful 
armament appeared off Ascalon it excited the jea- 
lousy of Amalric, who was justly afraid that his 
share in the projected conquests would not answer 
his expectation ; and this jealousy gradually in- 
stilling itself into the minds of all the party, be- 
came the cause of the final failure of the whole 
undertaking. The combined Latin and Greek 
forces marched by land upon Damietta, where the 
fleet appeared soon afterwards. The siege was 
long ; but the town was at last reduced to such 
extremity, that everybody expected its hourly sui> 
render, when the treachery of either Amalric him- 
self or one of his generals obliged the assailants to 
raise the siege and retreat into Palestine. In order 
to clear himself from any blame, Amalric went to 
Constantinople, where he met with a splendid re- 
ception from Manuel, who was ready to join him 
in a second expedition, when he was unexpectedly 
involved in two wars, with the Venetians and the 
Turks. In 1176 Manuel suffered a dreadful defeat 
near Myriocephalus from Sultan Az-cd-din, in 
spite of his almost incredible personal valour, and 
completely surrounded by superior forces, was com- 
pelled to make a dishonourable peace, promising, 
among other conditions, to raze the fortresses of 
Sableium and Dorylaeum (1176).* Anxious to 
revenge himself for such unexpected disgrace, 
Manuel broke the peace, and the war was renewed 
this time with better success for the Greeks, who 
routed Az-ed-din in Lydia, and finally obtained an 
honourable peace (1177). Manuel itow proposed 
to the emperor Frederio an alliance against king 
Hemy of Sicily, whom he intended to deprive of 
all his dominions; but the negotiations to that 
effect were carried on slowly ; and it seemed that 
Manual had lost his former energy. In fact, the 
defeat at Myriocephalus preyed upon his mind ; 
his strength was undermined by a slow fever ; and 
in the 1 spring of 1 1 80 he was compelled to keep to 
his bed, from which he never rose again. After a 

* Roger da Hovedcn,the English historian, was 
present at this battle, serving as a volunteer in tho 
Greek army. 
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painful land long illness, he died on the 24th of 
September following, at the age of sixty. The 
reign of Manuel was glorious, yet presents nothing 
but an uninterrupted series of bloodshed and de- 
vastation. Manuel was perhaps the greatest war- 
rior, of his time, but he was far from being a great 
general. When young he was virtuous, but 
after he had ascended the throne he plunged into 
all those vices by which the Greeks, and espe- 
cially the Comnenian family, disgraced themselves, 
lie oppressed his subjects by heavy war-taxes, yet 
he did not pay his troops, though he gave large 
pensions to ministers or other men of influence at 
foreign courts, where he was constantly intriguing. 
He is said to have been deeply versed in theology, 
but was certainly rather a great talker than a great 
thinker on religion. His first wife was Bertha 
(Irene), niece of Conrad III., emperor of Germany; 
and his second Maria (Xene), daughter of Ray- 
mond, prince of Antioch. His concubinage with 
his niece, Theodora Comnena, was a great disgrace 
to him. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Alexis II. (Cinnam. lib. i. iv. ; Nicet. liljL ii; iii. ; 
Guill. Tyrensis, lib. xvi. We have more Latin or 
W estem than Byzantine sources on the history of 
the time.) [W. P.j 

MA'NUEL II., PALAEO'LOGUS (M 
d Tla\aio\6yos\ emperor of Constantinople a. d. 
1391 — 1425, was the son of the emperor John VI., 
in whose life is related the history of Manuel pre- 
vious to his sole .accession, which took place on the 
death of John, in a. d. 1391. Manuel was then 
an hostage at the court of sultan Bayazid, but no 
sooner was he infonned of the death of his father, 
than he escaped from Nicaea, and hastened to Con- 
stantinople, fearing lest his brother Andronicus 
should seize the crown. His flight enraged the 
sultan, who, without declaring war, advanced with 
his main army against Constantinople, and laid 
siege to it, swearing he would not retire till he had 
taken the city, and put the emperor to death. In 
this extremity Manuel implored the assistance of 
the Western princes, with whom he had constant 
negotiations : his efforts were crowned with success, 
inasmuch as a powerful army, composed of 
Hungarians, Germans, and French, headed by the 
flower of European chivalry and nobility, appeared 
on the Turkish frontier, and obliged Bayazid to 
raise the siege, and defend his own kingdom. The 
unfortunate battle of Nicopolis, in 1396, where the 
allies were routed, and 1 0,000 of them, who were 
taken prisoners, massacred by tffe victors on the 
field of battle, seemed to be the signal for the final 
destruction of the Greek empire, for no sooner had 
Bayazid obtained that decisive victory on the 
banks of the Danube, than he changed the blockade 
of Constantinople into a close siege. The obstinate 
resistance of the inhabitants, and the attention 
which the sultan was obliged to pay to the ap- 
proaching danger arising from the conquests of 
Timur, delayed the surrender of the Greek capital ; 
and after a blockade and siege of nearly six years, 
the belligerent parties came to terms. Manned 
turned the friendship of Bayazid for Jolyi, the son 
of the blinded Andronicus, to his own advantage 
He gave his nephew the government of Constanti- 
nople, reserving for himself tho Peloponnesus, 
whither he proceeded' with his family, and then set ’ 
out for Europe, to beg succour from the Western * 
princes. Italy, France, and Germany, received 
the imperial suppliant with all the honours dtte to 
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his rank ; but his prayers for assistance were in came one of the principal causes of the destruction 
Tain, and he returned to Constantinople in 1402, of the Greek empire. Manuel died in 1425, at 
at a moment when a great political crisis made his the age of 77, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
presence most necessary. During his absence, John John (VII.), whom he had by his wife Irene, 
reigned with absolute power, having obtained his daughter of Constantine Dragas, and whom he 
recognition from Bayazid, on conditions which show created co-emperor in 1419. (Laonic. i. 2 ; Ducas, 
the state of helpless weakness into which the small c. 12 — 15 ; Phranza, i. 16*, &c.) [W. P.] 

remnant of the Byzantine empire was sunk. At MANUEL (MavowfA), literary and ecclesias- 
, that period there were already three mosques in tical. 

Constantinople, where a numerous Mohammedan 1. Of Byzantium. Among the writers enu* 
population enjoyed the free exercise of their reli- merated by Joannes Scylitzes Curopalates, who 
gion. To these John was compelled to add a lived in the latter part of the eleventh century, in 
fourth ; and besides, the sultan obtained the privi- the commencement of his 2t tfrotf/ts iaroptSv , as 


lege of establishing in the capital a “ mehkeme,” 
or court of justice, where a Turkish “ kadi,” or 
judge, administered justice in the name of the 
sultan, who increased the number of Mohammedans 
by settling a numerous colony of Turkmans at 
Kiniki, a borough in the immediate vicinity of 
Constantinople. A yearly tribute of 10,000 ducats 
was added as another condition. 

Considering Constantinople a prey which he 
could seize at the first opportunity, Bayazid re- 
solved, first to subdue Greece, the greater part of 
which was then governed by Latin princes, among 
whom the dukes of Delphi and Athens were the 
principal. Greece was an easy conquest, and 
Athens, which the Turks still called the city of 
philosophers, became for some time the seat of a 
Turkish pasha. The fall of Constantinople now 
seemed to be inevitable, and Bayazid had already 
assembled an army for its speedy reduction, when 
the great Timur invaded Asia Minor with a count- 
less host. At Angora (1402) the Turkish army 
was annihilated by the Tatar ; and Bayazid, with 
his son Musa, fell into the hands of the victor. 
This unexpected event saved Manuel. Bayazid 
died soon after his captivity ; and Timur, who left 
Asia Minor for the purpose of conquering China, 
died in 1405. Meanwhile, the sons of Bayazid 
seized each a portion of their father’s empire ; and 
the Tatar having withdrawn from Asia Minor, a 
civil war broke out between the Turkish princes, 
which ended in the undisputed government of 
prince Mohammed, the first of the 6ultans of that 
name (1415). During these disturbances Manuel 
acted with diplomatic skill: he first removed his 
nephew, John, from the government ; and per- 
ceiving the rising fortune of Mohammed, joined 
him ; and in 1413 he contributed to the defeat and 
death of prince Musa, who had succeeded his 
brother Suleiman, in 1410, in the government of 
European Turkey. In reward for his assistance, 
Manuel received from Mohammed several places on 
the Euxine, Thessalonica and its territory, and 
several districts in the Peloponnesus. The latter 
part of the reign of Manuel was quiet. Still 
oping that the Western princes would finally 
unite for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Turkish dominion and restoring the Greek empire, 
he sent ambassadors to the Council of Constance 
with seeming instructions to effect a union of the 
Latin and Greek churches. But his real intentions 
were quite different ; he never earnestly wished 
(or such an union ; and Phranza (ii. 13) was wit- 
ness when the emperor openly said that he nego- 
tiated with the Western princes for no other 
purpose but causing fear to the Turks. This 
was well known in Europe; and while Greek 
fickleness and duplicity prevented a cordial under- 
■etandinfc between the East and the West, it be- J 


having written on historical subjects, but in a very 
imperfect manner, after Theophanes, is Manuel of 
Byzantium. It is probable that he was of very 
inferior reputation even in the days of Scylitzes, as 
Cedrenus (p. 2, ed. Paris, voL i. p. 2, ed. Bonn), 
in transcribing the passage, does not mention his 
name, but comprehends him under the somewhat 
contemptuous term oi \oiitol Bv^dmiot, “ the other 
Byzantines.” 

2. Bryennius. [Brybnnius.] 

3. Calecas. [Calecas.] 

4. Charitopulus (o XapirSirovKos), or Saran- 
tknus (6 HapavTiivds), or the Philosopher, a 
Greek ecclesiastic of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, acquired a high reputation by his phi- 
losophical attainments. He was appointed patriarch 
of Constantinople on the death of Maximus II., 
which occurred in a. d. 1215, and held the patri- 
archate for five years and seven months, dying 
ibout the middle of a. i>. 1221. Three synodal 
decrees of a Manuel, patriarch of Constantinople, 
are given in the Jus Graeco -Romanum of Leun- 
clavius (lib. iii. p. 238, &c.), who assigns them to 
Chari topulus, and is followed by Cave and Oudin, 
who have confounded Charitopulus with another 
Manuel f No. 7]. Le Quien objects to this judg- 

j ment of Leunclavius, as not founded on evidence ; 
and with better reason adjudges them to Manuel II. 
Ephraem of Constantinople celebrates Charitopulus 
as <pv\a£ axpiSits ual v6puv koI kov6vuv, “ an exact 
observer of the laws and canons. 1 * (Georg. Aero- 
polit. Annul, c. 19, p. 17, ed. Paris, p. 35, ed. 
Bonn ; Ephraem. de Patriarchis CP. vs. 10251, 
ed. Bonn ; Anonymus (supposed by some to be 
Niceph. Callist.), de Patriarchis CPoliianis Car- 
nun lamlricum , and Patriarchal CPoleos , apod 
I*abbe, de Ilistor. litjza.nl. Scriptorib. Hporp*imK&v\ 
Le Quien, Oriens Christianas, vol. i col. 278 ; Cave, 
Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 1240, voL ii. p. 297, ed. Ox- 
ford, 1740 — 42; Oudin, Comment, de Scriptorib, 
ct Scriptis Eccles. voL iii. col. 177.) 

5. Chrysolorah. [Chrysoloras.] 

6. Of Constantinople, 1. [No.4.J 

7. Of Constantinople, 2. There were two 
Manuels patriarchs of Constantinople, Manuel I* 
Charitopulus [No. 4.J and Manuel II., the subject 
of the present article. Cave, Oudin, and others, 
seem to have confounded the two, for they state 
that Manuel Charitopulus succeeded Germanue IL 
[Germanus, No. 8] in a. d. 1240. Charitopulus 
was the predecessor of Germanus, not his successor; 
Manuel II. was his successor, though not imme- 
diately, for the brief patriarchate of Methodius IL 
and a vacancy in the see, of considerable but un- 
certain length, intervened. Manuel's death is 
distinctly fixed as having occurred two months 
before that of the emperor Joannes Ducas Vatataes 
[Joannes III.], which occurred 30th OcW A# B* 
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1255. The duration of his patriarchate is fixed 
by Nicephoros Callisti, according to Le Quien, at 
eleven years, but the table in the Protrepticon of 
Labbe assigns to him fourteen years ; so that a. d. 
1241 or 1244 will be assumed as the year of his 
accession, according as one or the other of these 
authorities is preferred. Manuel held, before his 
patriarch&te, a high place among the ecclesiastics of 
the Byzantine court then fixed at Nice, and was 
reputed a .man of piety and holiness “ though 
married,” and of mild and gentle disposition, but 
by no means learned. Thy three Senteniiae Sy- 
nodales of the patriarch Manuel, given in the Jus 
Graeco- Romanum, undoubtedly belong to this pa- 
triarch, not to Charitopulus [see No. 4], for the 
second of them, De Translatione Episcoporum, is 
expressly dated July, Indict. 8, a. m. 6758, era of 
Constant. s= a. d. 1250. Some works in MS., 
especially a letter to pope Innocent, by “ Manuel 
Patriarcha CPol.,” probably belong to the subject 
of this article. (Georg. Acropolit. Annul, c. 42, 
51, 52, 53, pp. 39, 54, 5G, 57, ed. Paris, pp. 77, 
107, HO, 112, ed. Bonn; Ephmem. de Joan. 
Duca. Vatatxe, vs. 8860; DeTheod. Duca. Lascare, 
vs. 8922; De Patriarch. CP. vs. 10,267, &c.; Le 
Quien, Oriens Christ, vol. i. coL 27 9 ; Cave and 
(Judin, as in No. 4 ; Fabricius, JJihl. Graec. vol. xi. 

p. 668.) 

8. Holobolus (’ O\6€<v\os), a Byzantine writer 
of the latter part of the thirteenth century. When 
the ambitious Michael Palaeologus [Michael 
VIII.] deprived his youthful colleague Joannes 
L'iscaris [Joannes IV.] of his eye9 and his share 
in the empire, and sent him into banishment about 
a. n. 1261 or 1262, Holobolus, then a lad pur- 
suing his studies, was cruelly mutilated by order 
of Michael, hi9 nose and lips being cut off, because 
he had expressed grief at the treatment of the 
young emperor. The mutilated lad was*confincd 
to the monastery of the Precursor (rod irpoSpo/xov), 
where having excellent abilities and good oppor- 
tunity, he pursued his studies with such success, 
that the patriarch Germanus III. of Constanti- 
nople [Gkrmanus, No. 8], shortly after his ac- 
cession to the patriarchate, a. «. 1267, procured 
him to be appointed master of the school for the 
instruction of young ecclesiastics, and prevailed 
upon the emperor to remit his punishment, and 
allow him to quit the monastery. The patriarch 
also conferred upon him the ecclesiastical ollice of 
rhetor, reader and expounder of the Scriptures, 
and showed him much kindness. When the em- 
peror formed the design of a reconciliation of the 
Greek and Latin churches, Holobolus was one of 
the ecclesiastics of whose counsels he availed him- 
self. Holobolus, however, did not enter very 
heartily into the business ; and, having been hurt 
by a slight offered him by the emperor, he changed 
sides, and when called upon to give his opinion in 
a synod at Constantinople, declared against the 
plan of reconciliation altogether. This drew from 
the emperor, who was present, an outburst of re- 
proach ; to which the angry ecclesiastic gave so 
blunt and undaunted a reply, that he was near 
being torn to pieces by the courtiers who surrounded 
the emperor. He took sanctuary in the great 
church, but being taken from thence, was banished 
to the monastery of Hyacinthus at Nice, a. d. 
1273. Before long he was brought back to Con- 
•tantindple, cruelly beaten, and paraded with 
yarious circumstances of ignominy through the 
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streets. In a. d. 1283, after the accession of Andro- 
nicus II. Palaeologus, son of Michael, who pursued 
with respect to the union of the churches an oppo- 
site policy to that of his father, Holobolus appeared 
in the synod of Constantinople, in which Joannes 
Veccus [ Vkccus] was deposed from the patriarchate 
of Constantinople, and he took part in the subse- 
quent disputations with that chief of the Latinizing 
party. Little else is known of Holobolus (Georg. 
Pachym. de Mich. Palaeol. iii. 11, iv. 14, v. 12, 
20 ; De Andron. Palaeol. i. 8, 34, 35.) 

Holobolus wrote Versus Politici in Michaelem 
Palaeologum , cited in the Glossarium in Scriptores 
Med. et Jnfim. Graecitatis of Ducange, s. v. ‘Pifrwp. 
These are probably the same verses which are 
extant in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, under 
the title of Versus Politici XXV. de Vanitate om- 
nium lterum. 2. The 'Ep/xriveMt, Scholia in Aram 
Dosiadae , published by Valcknacr, in the Diatribe 
in Euripidis perditorum Drumatum Reliquiae (c. 
xii.), subjoined to his edition of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides (4to. Leyden, 1768), may be pr< bebly 
ascribed to our Holobolus. But the Apologia ad 
Erotcmata Prancisci Ordinis Praedicatorum Mo- 
nachi , published, though in a mutilated form, in 
the Varia Sacra of Le Moyne (vol. 1. pp. 268 — 293), 
appears to be by a later writef described as “Manuel 
Rhetor,” whom Cave places a. d. 1500, and who 
lived for many years after that time. (Fabric. 
Biblioth. Graec. vol. xi. p. 669 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt. 
Appendix, ad ann. 1500, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 224.) 

9. Moschopulus. [Moschopulus.] 

10. Piiilk. [Phile.] 

11. Rhetor. [No. 8.] 

J2. Straboromanus, a Byzantine writer of 
the time of Alexius Comnenus. He wrote on astro- 
logy, and some of his works are extant in MS. 
(Fabric. I Uhl. Grace, vol. xi. p. 670.) [J. C. M.J 

MA'ItATHON (Mapaffdr), the hero eponymus 
of the Attic town of Marathon. According to 
some traditions, he was a son of Epopeus ; and 
being driven from Peloponnesus by the violence of 
his father, he went to Attica. After his father's 
death, he returned to Peloponnesus, divided his 
inheritance between his two sons, and then settled 
in Attica. (Pans. ii. 1. $ 1, 15. $ 4, 32, $ 4.) 
According to others. Marathon was an Arcadian, 
and took part with the Tyndaridae in their expe- 
dition against Attica, and in pursuance of an 
oracle, devoted himself to death before the beginning 
of the battle. (Plut. Thcs. 32 ; comp. Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. ii. 7-) ’ [L. S.] 

M All AT II US, JU'LIUS, a freedman of the 
emperor Augustus, who wrote an account of the 
life of his master. (Suet. Aug. 79, 94.) 

MARCELLA. 1. Daughter of C. Marcellus, 
C. f., and Octavio, the sister of Augustus. She 
was nmrried, first to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who 
separated from her in b. c. 21, after the death of 
her brother, Marcellus (No. 15), in order to many 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus. After this her 
uncle gave her in marriage, secondly,, to Julius 
Antonins, the son of the triumvir [Antonius, No. 
19], by whom sho had a son Lucius. After hie 
death she married, thirdly, Sext. Appuleius, who 
was consul in a. d. 14, by whom she had a daughter, 
Appulcia Varilia. (Plut. Anton. 87 ; Dion Cess. , 
liii. 1, liv. 6; Veil. Pat. ii. 93, 100; Suet* Aug. 
63 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 50.) 

2. Sister of the preceding. (Plut. Ant 87 ; 
Suet. Attg. 63.). {E.H.B.] 
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MARCELLA; was a wife or mistress of the 
poet Martial, to whom he has addressed two epi- 
grams (xii. 21, *31). She was a native of Spain, 
and brought him as her dowry an estate. As 
Martial was married previously to Cleopatra (Bp. 
iv. 22, xi. 43, 104), he espoused Marcella probably 
after his return to Spain about a. d. 96. [W.B.D.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, the author of the life of 
Thucydides. [Th ugydidks.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, a friend of Martial, who 
addressed to him three short poems while Mar- 
cellinus was travelling or with the legions on 
the Dacian frontier. (Bp. vi. 25, vii. 80, ix. 
46.) [W.B.D.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, the chief minister of the 
usurper Magnentius, first appears in history as 
P roe f edits Orientis , in a. i>. 340, and is probably 
the Marcellinus who stands in the Fasti as consul 
the following year. He was Comes Sacrarum 
Largitionum under Constans, and the most active 
promoter, if not the first contriver of the conspiracy 
by which that prince was destroyed (a. d. 350). 
Marcellinus, now holding the rank of Magister 
Offtetorum and general in chief of the troops, was 
employed by the usurper to suppress the insurrec- 
tion of Nepotianus, on which occasion he displayed 
the most savage cruelty towards the wealthier and 
more distinguished inhabitants of Rome. He sub- 
sequently headed the embassy despatched to offer 
terms of peace and alliance to Constantius, and is 
said to have been seized and detained by the in- 
dignant emperor, but we find him soon afterwards 
at liberty, commanding the armies of the West, 
and he probably perished at the great battle of 
Mursa, a. d. 351. 

Marcellinus is represented by Julian as animated 
by the most violent and implacable hostility 
towards all the members of the house of Constan- 
tine, and as the master rather than the sonant of 
Magnentius. [Constans I. ; Constantius ; Mag- 
nentius ; Vbtranio ; Nepotianus. J (Codex 
Theod. Chron. p. 41 ; Julian, Oral. i. 2 ; Zosim. 
ii. 41 — 54 ; Aurel. Viet. Epit. 41.) [W. It.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, or MARCELLIA'NUS 
(MapittWtea/Ss, Procop.), a Roman officer, who 
acquired for himself in the fifth century an inde- 
pendent principality in Illyricum. He was a friend 
of the patrician Aetius, on whose assassination, 
a. d. 454 [Akti us], he appears to have renounced 
his allegiance to the contemptible emperor Valen- 
tinian III. [Valbntinianus III. Aug.] ; and 
having gathered a force, established himself in Dal- 
matia and the other parts of Illyricum. (Procop. 
De Bell. Vandal , i. 6.) After the assassination of 
Valentinian, whether before the election or after 
the deposition of Avitus is not clear [Avitus], a 
conspiracy of the young nobles was formed under 
the restless Paeonius to raise Marcellinus to the 
empire, but without success. (Sidon. Apollin. 
Epistol. i. 11.) During the reign of Majorian, 
Marcellinus appears to have recognized nis autho- 
rity ; and .the title of Patricius Occidents, which 
Marcellinus bore, was perhaps conferred at this 
time. ^He marched with a body of troops, chiefly 
or entirely Goths, to the assistance of Majorian 
against the Vandals, and was posted in Sicily to 
defend that island from invasion ; but the patrician 
Ri rimer;* jealous of Marcellinus, employed his 
superior wealth in bribing his soldiers to desert 
him ; and Marcellinus, fearing some attempt on his 
life, withdrew in anger from Sicily, which was left 
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defenceless, and returned apparently to Illyricum 2 . 
This was probably in a.d. 461 or 462, after Majo* 
rian’s death. (Priscus, Historian apud Exeerpta de 
Legationibus Gentium ad Romanos, c. 14, and /?o- 
manorum ad Gentes, c. 10.) The Western empire; 
which had passed into the hands of Severus, now 
apprehended an attack from Marcellinus, but he 
was prevailed on to give up any hostile puipose by 
the mediation of the Eastern emperor, Leo, who 
sent Phylarchus as ambassador to him. (Priscus, 
ibid.) In a. o. 464 he was engaged in the defence 
of Sicily, from 'which # he drove out the Vandals 
(Idatius, Chronicon) ; and apparently, in 468, at 
the request of Leo, drove the same enemy from 
Sardinia (Procopius, l.,e.). About the time of the 
expedition of Basiliscus [Basiliscus] against 
Carthage (a. d. 468), he wps again in Sicily, act- 
ing with the Romans against the Vandals, when he 
was assassinated by his allies (Marcellin. Cuspiniafi. 
Cassiodor. Chronica). Genseric, the Vandal 
king, who regarded him as his most formidable 
enemy, rejoiced' exceedingly at his death, and re- 
peated the saying, that u the Romans had cut off 
their right hand with their left.” (Damascius, 
Vita Jsidor. apud Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 242.) Mar- 
cellinus was a heathen (Damascius, l. c.), a man of 
learning, and the friend of Salustius, the Cynic 
philosopher. He was given to divination, in which 
he had the reputation of being highly skilled ; and 
was eminent for statesmanship and military skill, 
of which his establishment and maintenance of his 
independent position, unstained by any great crime, 
is a sufficient proof. He governed his principality 
equitably (Suidas, s. v . MaputWivos) ; and perhaps 
transmitted it to his family ; for his nephew, Julius 
Nepos [Nkpos], when driven from the Western 
empire by the patrician Orestes [Orestes], re- 
tained some territory and the imperial title in Illy- 
ricunij where lie was assassinated some j’ears after. 
[Glvcerius.J The ancient authorities for the 
life of Marcellinus have been cited: of moderns, 
Gibbon (Decline and Fall , &c. c. 36) and Tille- 
mont (Hist, des Empercurs , vol. vi.) may be con- 
sulted : but we doubt whether either of them has 
accurately digested the scattered notices of the an- 
cients. [J. C. M.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, AMMIA'NUS. [Am- 
mianus.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, BAE'BIUS, aedile b.c. 
203, was unjustly and for a ridiculous reason con- 
demned to death in that year. (Dion Cass. Ixxvi. 
8 , 9 .) 

MARCELLI'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, an orator 
who pleaded on the defendant's side at the im- 
peachment of Marius Priscus, proconsul of Africa, 
and replied to Pliny. (Plin. Bp. ii. 1 1 ; comp. Juv. 
Sai. i. 49, viii. 120.) [W. B. D.J ■ 

MARCELLI'NUS COMES, so called on ac- 
count of the office of comes, which he held pro* 
bably at Constantinople, was a native of Illyricum, 
and is said to have written u IV. Libri de Tem- 
porum Qualitatibus et Positionibus Locorum," 
which is much praised by Cassiodoras (De Institu- 
tions Divinarum Liter., c. 7), but which is lost. 
He wrote besides a short “Chronicon,” which be- 
gins with the consulship of Autonins and Olybrius, 
or the accession of Theodosius the Great, in a. n. 
379, and goes down to the accession of Justin L, 
"in 518. This is the original work of Marcellinus 
as published in the editio princepi by ScqdhotfriS. 
Another writer continued the vtotk tit! tHefotirtnf 
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consulate of Justinian the Great, in . 534. The 
latter part is contained in the edition of Jo. Sir- 
mond, Paris, 1619, 8vo. The compilation of Mar- 
cellinus, who lived probably at the end of the fifth 
and in the beginning of the sixth century of our 
era, is not without some value, and is often quoted 
by modem historians. (Fabric. Bibl. Lat. vol. ii. 
p.616.) [W. P.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, CORNE'LIUS LE'N- 
TULUS. [Marcellus, Claudius] 
MARCELLI'NUS, EGNA'TIUS, a quaestor 
in a provincial government whose integrity towards 
the treasury is highly commended by the younger 
Pliny. (Plin. Ep. iv. 12.) [W. B. D.] 

MARCELLI'NUS, FA'BIUS, quoted by Lam- 
pridius {Alex. Sev. 48) as the author of a biography 
of . Trajan, and rankq^l by Vopiscus ( Prob . 2) 
among historians of the second class, such as 
Pharius Maximus, Suetonius Tranquillus, Julius 
Capitolinus, and Lampridius. [W. R.] 

MARCELLUS CLAUDIUS. Marcellus was 
the name of the most illustrious plebeian family of 
the Claudia gens. Plutarch states {Marc. 1 ) that 
the conqueror of Syracuse was the first person who 
bore this cognomen, but this is certainly a mistake. 
At what time it was first introduced we know not, 
but the first person of the name who appears in 
history is the consul of b. c. 331. [No. l.J 


STEMMA MARCELLORUM. 
A. 

1. M. Claudius Marcellus* 

Cos. b. c. 351. 

2. M. Claud, barreling* 

Co*, b. c. 287. 

3. M. Claud. Marcellus. 

I 

4« M. Claud. Marcellus, 

Cos. quinque. Cos. I. u. t. 222. 


1. ifa 


5. M. Cl. Marcellus, 
Cot. b.c. 196. 


8. St. Cl. Jtf«rcellu«, 
Cot. ter. Cot. I. ».c. 166. 

9. M. Cl. Itfarcellug. 

I 


10. M. Cl. Marcellus, 
aed. cur. h. c. 91. 

J 


I 


C. M. Cl. Marcellus, 
Cot.*u.c. 183. 


11. M. Cl. Marcellus* 
Cut. n.c.61. 


12. C. Cl. Marrellus, 
Cot. h. c. 49. 


13. O. (’1, Marcellus* 
pr. ».c. 80. 

M. (!. ClJ Marcellus, 
Cos. h.c AO* 
m. Octavia. 

I 

IS. M. Cl. Marcellus, 
aed. cui. h. c. 23, 
m. Julia. 


H. 


16. M« Claudius Marcellus, 
legate b. c. 90. 


17* M. Cl. Marceltus Aeserninus, 
a young man s. c. 70. 

I 

18. M« Cl. Mavoetlui Aeteminus, 

qu. B. c. 48. 

19. M. Cl. Marcellut Aeteminus, 
Cots b. o. m. Asinia. 

80. Ms Cl. MarceUu* Aeteminus* 
II. a. d. 20. 


21. P. Corn. Lentulus Marcel- 

linus, ni. Cornelia. 

22. Cn. Com. Lentulus Marcel - 

linus, Co*, b. c. 56. 

23. (P.J Com. I^n tul us Marcel • 

linus* qu. B. c. 48. 

24* P# Com. Lentulus MarceU 
linus* Cos. b. c. 18. 


Qf uncertain Origin . 

25. M. Cl. Marcellus* 
Aed. pleb. b. c. 216. 

*26. M. Cl. Marcellus* 
Tribs pleb. »• c. 171. 


27. M. Cl. Marcellut, 
pr. b. c. 137* 

98. MfeCI. Marcellus, 
“ 4 SocJuAtJU. B. C. 63. 


29s M. Cl. Marcellut. 

1. yM. Claudius Marcellus was consul in 
*• year that was distinguished for the 


execution of above seventy Roman matrons on the 
charge of poisoning. In 327 he was named die* 
tator, for the purpose of holding the comitis, but 
his nomination was set aside by the augurs, on 
pretence of some informality, a proceeding vehe- 
mently arraigned by the tribunes of .the people, 
who justly attributed the conduct of the augurs to 
their unwillingness to see a plebeian dictator. 
(Liv. viii. 18, 23.) 

2. M. Claudius Marcellus, probably a son 
of the preceding, was consul in b. c. 287 with 
C. Nautius Rutilus. {Fast. Sic.) 

3. M. Claudius Marcellus, father of No. 4, 
is wholly unknown to us, except that he bote the 
same name as his illustrious son. v (Fast. Capit. ; 
Plut. Marc. 1.) Drumann conjectures that the 
M. Claudius who was delivered up by the Romans 
to the Corsicans for having concluded an igno- 
minious treaty is the one in question, and not, as 
usually supposed, M. Claudius Glicia. [Glicia.J 

4. M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus, the 
most illustrious of all those who bore thp n am e, 
celebrated as five times consul, and the conqueror 
of Syracuse. We know very little of his early 
life, and he is a remarkable instance of a man who, 
though his character was chiefly marked by the 
daring courage and impetuosity of youth, did not 
attain to any great distinction until a comparatively 
late period of life. The year of his birth is un- 
certain, but it may be placed before B. c. 268, as 
we are told that he was above sixty years old 
when he obtained his fifth consulship. (Plut. 
Marc. 28 ; Liv. xxvii. 27.) Plutarch tells us that 
he was trained up in military service from his 
earliest youth, so as to have received rather an im- 
perfect education in other respects. In war, on 
the contrary, ho early distinguished himself es- 
pecially by his personal achievements, ever seeking 
single combats with the most daring warriors 
among the enemy, and uniformly coming off vic- 
torious. On one occasion during the first Punic 
war, he had the opportunity of saving his brother’s 
life by his personal exertions. (Plut. Marc. 1.2.) 
But whatever reputation he may have thus earned 
as a soldier, it does not appear to have opened to 
him the path to public honours until a much later 
period. The first office that we hear of his filling 
is that of curule aedile, apparently about b. c. 226. 
It was while holding this magistracy that he was 
compelled to bring a charge .against C. Scantilius 
Capitolinus, his colleague in the aedileship, for 
having offered an insult of the grossest kind to his 
son Marcus. [No. 5.] Capitolinus was convicted, 
and condemned to pay a heavy fine, the produce of 
which was applied by Marcellus to the purchase of 
sacred vessels for the temples. (Plut. Marc. 2 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 1. § 7.) About the same time also, 
according to Plutarch, he obtained the office of 
augur, a distinction he probably owed to the de- 
cided attachment which he manifested through life 
to the arils tocratic party in the state. 

It was not till the year 222 that Marcellus 
obtained his first consulship. The war with the 
Gauls, which a few y cat's before had exited so 
much alarm at Rome, was then drawing to a dose; 
the Boians had already submitted, and the Insu- 
brians, terrified at the repeated defeats they had „ 
sustained from the consuls of the preceding year, 

P. Furius and C. Flaminius, now sent to sue for 
peace. Their overtures were, however, rejected* 
mainly at the instigation of Marcellus and Mi 
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colleague Cn. Cornelius Scipio, both of whom were 
eager to carry on the war. (Polyb. ii. 36 ; Plut. 
Marc. 6.) The Gauls hereupon summoned to 
their assistance 30,000 of their brethren, the Gae- 
satae, from beyond the Alps ; but notwithstanding 
this reinforcement, they did not prevent the two 
consuls from invading the plain of the Po, and 
laying siege to Acerrae. In order to create a 
diversion, one division of the Gaulish army, con- 
sisting of 10,000 men, crossed the Po, and laid 
siege in their turn to the town of Clastidium. 
Hereupon Marcellas, with a large body of cavalry 
and a small force of infantry, hastened to oppose 
them, and a battle ensued, which ended in the 
total defeat and destruction of the Gaulish detach- 
ment. The action was commenced by a combat of 
cavalry, in which Marcellus slew with his own 
hand Britomartus or Viridomarus, the king, or at 
least the leader, of the enemy. After this brilliant 
exploit he rejoined his colleague before Acerrae, 
which soon after fell into their hands, and was 
followed by the conquest of Mediolanum, the most 
important city of Cisalpine GauL The Insubrians 
now submitted at discretion, and the two consuls 
had the glory of having put a termination to the 
Gallic war. Great part of the credit of the cam- 
paign, according to Polybius, would seem to have 
belonged to Scipio, but Marcellus alone was ho- 
noured with a triumph, which was rendered con- 
spicuous by the spoils of Viridomarus, carried as a 
trophy by the victor, and afterwards dedicated by 
him as spolia opima in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. This was the third and last instance 
in Roman history in which such an offering was 
made. (Polyb. ii. 34, 35 ; Plut. Marc. 6 — 8 ; 
Zonar. viii. 20, p. 404 ; Val. Max. iii. 2. § 5 ; 
Eutrop. iii. 6 ; Flor. ii. 3 ; Aur. Viet dc Vir. III. 
45 ; Oros. iv. 13; Fast. Capit. ap. Gruter, p. 
297.) 

From this time we hear no more of Marcellus 
until the alarming progress of Hannibal in Italy, 
and especially his victory at the lake of Thrasy- 
mene, compelled the Romans to look out for tried 
and able soldiers, to whom they could confide the 
conduct of the war, and Marcellus was appointed 
one of the praetors for the year 21 6. He was at first 
destined to take the command in Sicily, but while 
be was still occupied at Ostia with the preparation 
of a fleet for this purpose, he was suddenly recalled 
to Rome, in consequence of the disastrous defeat of 
the two consuls at Cannae. By the orders of the 
senate he threw a body of J500 men, which he had 
raised for the expedition to Sicily, into Rome itself, 
while he hastened with one legion to Canusium, 
and after collecting there the shattered remains of 
the consular army, drew them off into Campania, 
where he encamped near Suessula. Meanwhile, 
the important city of Capua had opened its gates to 
Hannibal, and Nola would have followed its ex- 
ample, had not Marcellus received timely notice of 
the danger from the aristocratic party in that city, 
who were favourably disposed towards Rome, lie 
accordingly hastened thither with the forces under 
his command, threw himself into the town, and on 
the approach of Hannibal made a sudden sally, by 
which be* repulsed the Carthaginians with some 
loss* ; THe^ftecass thus obtained (though evidently 
greatly magnified by the Roman annalists), was 
important from its moral effect, as the first check, 
howeves slight, that Hannibal had yet received. 
Marcella* now secured Nola to the Roman interest, 
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by the execution of seventy of the leadifi# men % 
the opposite party, and again withdrew <5 the hills ' 
above Suessula. But neither he nor Gracchus 'Were , 
able to avert the fete of Casilinnm, which fell jhl 
the hands of Hannibal before the close of %fj 
winter. (Liv. xxii. 35, 57, xxiii. 14—17, 1^ 
Plut. Marc . 9 — 11 ; Appian, Annib. 27 p*Ckf.\; 
Brut. 3.) t 

Marcellus was soon after summoned to* Rome, to 
consult with the dictator L. Junius Pest and -hi% ’ 
master of the horse, Tib. Gracchus,- concerning 
future conduct of the war : he was theta invqsfed' 
with the rank of procGnsul, and returned,- to tufckr 
the command of the array in Campania* 
while, news arrived at Rome that Postumius, who 
had been chosen one of the consuls for the yean 
2 1 5, had been killed in Cisalpine ' Gaul ; and the 
people unanimously elected*Marcellus to supply his 
place. But the senate, who were unwilling to 
admit of two plebeian consuls at the same time, 
declared that the omens were unfavourable, and 
Marcellus, iu obedience to the augurs, resigned tbe„» 
consulship, and repaired once more to the army $1*. 
Campania as proconsul. (Liv. xxiii. 24, 25, 30— 
32; Plut. Mure. 12.) His principal exploit that; - 
we find recorded during this year was the relief of 
Nola, which he a second time successfully defended 
against Hannibal ; and though the Carthaginian 
general had been lately joined by Hanno with a 
powerful reinforcement, Marcellus not only repulsed 
him from the walls, but (if we may believe the 
accounts transmitted to us) defeated him with 
considerable slaughter; and this success was im- 
mediately followed by the desertion to the Romans 
of a large body of Numidian and Spanish hone. 
(Liv. xxiii 39, 41 — 46 ; Plut. Marc. 12.) 

At the election of the consuls for the ensuing, 
year (214) Marcellus was appointed for the third 
time, with Fabius Maximus for his colleague. 
Such a pair of consuls (says Livy) had not been 
seen for many years. Yet their operations during 
the ensuing campaign were not tparked by any 
decisive results : Marcellus returned to his pis 
camp near Nola, and a third time repulsed tub', 
attempt of Hannibal upon that city ; whereupon 
the Carthaginian general marched away to Tareh- 
tum, and the two consuls took advantage of his* . 
absence to lay siege to the small but important 
town of Casilinum. The Campanian garrison of 
this fortress, after an obstinate defence, were ad- 
mitted to a capitulation by Fabius, but Marcellus' 
broke in upon them as they weft quitting the city, 
and put them all to the sword, except obotot fifty, 
who escaped under the protection of Fabius. (Lie. 
xxiv. 9, 13, 19.) After this Marcellus returned- 
to Noln, from whence he was ordered by thesehate* 
to proceed to Sicily, apparently before' the elbSe Cf 
the summer of b. c. 214. (/<&. 20, 21.) Ott bik 
arrival in that island he found affairs iii ft' very- 
unsettled state. The death of H ieronymag*- which * 
had at first appeared favourable to 
cause, had eventually led to a contraryraettltjand 
Hippocrates and Epicydea, two Car^agfaieftt by : 
birth, had obtained the chief direction* of a fl h faa afr- 
Syracuse. [Epicydks.] Marcellos, botaetvspv 
first determined to try the effect of negotiation: 
his ambassadors obtained ft)|pl n ilfpbie Jtoariafl 4 *** 
even induced the Syracusans to paee;.e*QteB0e;4Si 
banishment against Hippocrates and; BpiqgdO** 
These two leaders were at the Ltatttifd, ftM' 

the head of a considerable 
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unabjeto defend tlfe town against Marcellus, who 
took it by storm, and though he spared the in- 
habitants, _ executed in cold hiood 2000 Roman 
deserterswhom he found among the troops that 
had formed the garrison. This sanguinary act at 
once alienated the minds of the Sicilians, and 
alarmed the mercenary troops in the service of 
Syracuse. The latter immediately joined Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, who had made their escape to 
Rerbepaus ; the gates of Syracuse were opened to 
them by their partisans within the walls, and the 
pafty hostile to Rome thus established in the ^in- 
disputed command of that dlty. (Liv. xxiv. 27 — 
32 ;„PluL Marc. 13, 14 ; Appian, Sic. 3.) 

Marcellus, whose severities had given rise to 
this revolution, now appeared before Syracuse at 
the head of his army, and after a fruitless summons 
to the- inhabitants, proceeded to lay siege to the 
city both by sea and land. His attacks were 
vigorous and unremitting, and were directed espe- 
cially against the quarter of Achradina from the 
side of th& sea ; but though he brought many pow- 
erful military engines against the walls, these were 
rendered wholly unavailing by the superior skill 
and science of Archimedes, who directed those of 
the besieged. All the efforts of the assailants were 
baffled, and the Roman soldiers inspired with so 
great a dread of Archimedes and his engines, that 
Marcellus was compelled to give up all hopes of 
carrying the city by open force, and to turn the 
siege into a blockade. (Liv. xxiv. 33, 34 ; Plut. 
Man. 14 — 17 ; Polyb. viii. 3, 5 — 9 ; Zonar. ix. 
4 ; Tzetz. Chit. ii. 35.) During the continuance 
of this, he himself with a part of his army carried 
on operations in the other parts of the island, 
leaving App. Claudius to keep watch before Sy- 
racuse. In this manner he took Helorus and 
Herbessus, and utterly destroyed Megara ; and 
though he failed in preventing the Carthaginian 
general Himilco from making himself master of 
Agrigentum, he defeated Hippocrates near Acrae. 
The advance of Himilco compelled Marcellus to 
retreat to his camp before Syracuse ; but here the 
Carthaginian general was unable to molest him, 
and the war was again reduced to a series of de- 
sultory and irregular operations in different parts 
of the island. These were by no means all favour- 
able to the Romans: Murgantia, an important 
town, where they had established large magazines, 
surrendered to the Carthaginians, and the strong 
fortress of Enna was only prevented from following 
its example by the barbarous massacre of its in- 
habitants by order of the Roman governor, L. Pi- 
[Plnarius], an act of cruelty which had 
effect of alienating the minds of all Jthe other 
Sicilian*.. (Liv. xxiv. 35 s — 39 ; Plut. Marc. 18.) 
Meanwhile* the blockade of Syracuse had been 
prolonged far on into the summer of 212, nor did 
there appear anytprospect of its termination, as the 
communications of the besieged by sea were almost 
entirely open. In this state of things Marcellus 
wtunately disoovered a part of the walls more 
acw *»bl* than, the rest, and having prepared 
■cnling ladders, effected an entrance at this point 
dunng the night which followed a great festival, 
thtnmhde him itip' master of the Epipolae. 
Ihe two quarter* called Tycbe and Neapoli* were 
k** mercy, and were given up to plunder ; 
? ut Bpteydes stulheld the island citadel, and the 
important quartev of Achradina, which formed two [ 
separate and strong fortresses. Marcellus* how- 
vol. n. 
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ever, made himself master of the fort of Eufyatua* 
and now closely beset Achradina, when the Car- 
thaginian army under Himilco and Hippocrates 
advanced to the relief of the city. Their efforts 
were, however, in vain : all their attacks on the 
camp of Marcellus were repulsed, and they were 
unable to effect a junction with Epicydes and the 
Syracusan' garrison. The unhealthiness of the 
country soon gave rise to a pestilence, which 
committed frightful ravages in both armies, bnt 
especially in that of the Carthaginians, where it 
carried off both their generals, and led to the entire 
break-up of the army. Thus freed from all appre- 
hensions from without, Marcellus renewed his 
attacks upon those quarters of theocity which still 
held out ; but though the officers on whom the 
command devolved after the departure of Epicydes 
made several attempts at negotiation, nothing was 
effected. At length the treachery of Mericns* a 
leader of Spanish mercenaries in the Syracusan 
service, opened to Marcellus the gates of Achradina, 
and in the general attack that ensued he made 
himself master of the island of Ortygia also. The ' 
city was given up to plunder, and though the lives 
of the free inhabitants were spared, they were 
reduced to such distress, that many of them Were 
compelled to sell themselves as slaves, in order to 
obtain the means of existence. (Diod. Etc. Vast. 
p. GO.) Yet the clemency and liberality of Mar- 
cellus have been extolled by almost all the writers 
of antiquity. The booty found in the captured 
city was immense : beside* the money in the royal 
treasury, which was set apart for the coffers of the 
state, Marcellus carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to grace 
his own triumph and the temples at Rome. This 
was the first instance of a practice which afterwards 
became so general ; and it gave great offence not 
only to the Greeks of Sicily, but to a laige party 
at Rome itself, who drew unfavourable comparisons 
between the conduct of Marcellus in this instance 
and that of Fabius at Tarentum. ( Liv. xxv. 23 
—31, 40; Plut. Marc. 18, 19, 21 ; Polyb. viii. 
37, ix. 10 ; Zonar. ix. 5.) 

But though Syracuse had fallen, the war in 
Sicily was not yet at an end. A considerable 
Carthaginian force still occupied Agrigentum under 
Epicydes and Hanno ; and Mutines, with a body 
of Numidian cavalry, carried bis incursions for into 
the interior. Marcellus now turned his arma 
against these remaining enemies, attacked Epicydes 
and llanno in the absence of Mutines, and totally 
defeated them, after which he returned to Syracuse* 
(Liv. xxv. 40, 41.) The early part of the follow- 
ing year (211) seems to have been devoted to the 
settlement of affairs in Sicily ; but it is strange 
that Marcellus does not seem to have made any 
efforts to put an end altogether to the war in that 
island before he returned to Rome, and when 
towards the close of the summer he resigned the 
command of the province to the praetor M* Corv 
nelius, Mutines was still in arms, and Agrigentum 
still in the possession of the Carthaginhnp On 
this account the senate refused him the honours , 
a triumph, notwithstanding his great successes* and 
he was obliged to content himself with the inferior ' 
distinction of an ovation. Previous t a this* howv 
ever, he celebrated with great magnifioencoa tri- 
umphal procession to the temple of Jupiter en tb ft 
Alban Mount, and even his ovation wasnsndeied 
more conspicuous than most triumphs by the num? 
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ber and magnificence of the spoils brought from 

Syracuse. (Liv. xxvi. 21 j Plut. Marc, 20, 22.) 

Shortly after his triumph he was elected for the 
fourth time consul, together with M. Valerius 
Laevinus. But scarcely had he entered on his 
office (B.C. 210) when he had to encounter a storm 
of indignation, raised against him by liis proceed- 
ings in Sicily. Notwithstanding the praises be- 
stowed by the Roman writers, and still more by 
Plutarch * (d/am 20 ; and see Cic. in Verr. ii. 2, 
iv. 52, 54), upon his moderation and clemency, it 
is evident that his conduct was considered by 
many, even of his own countrymen, as having been 
unnecessarily harsh. Deputies from the Sicilian 
cities now appeared at Rome, to lay their complaints 
before the senate, where they met with powerful 
support ; and though the governing body was 
unwilling to cast a slur upon Marcellus, and de- 
termined to ratify his past acts, yet the entreaties 
of the Sicilians so far prevailed, that the two 
consuls exchanged provinces, and it was arranged 
that Marcellus, to whose lot Sicily had previously 
fallen, should take the command in Italy against 
Hannibal. (Liv. xxvi. 22, 2(1, 2.0 — 32 ; Pint. 
Marc, 23 ; Zonar. ix. 6.) From this time the 
Sicilians appear to have changed their policy, and 
being freed from all immediate apprehensions from 
Marcellus, they endeavoured to conciliate his 
favour by every kind of honour and flattery : the 
Syracusans placed their city under the patronage 
of himself and his descendants, erected statues to 
him, and instituted an annual festival, called the 
Marcellea, which continued to be celebrated down 
to the time of Verres. (Liv. xxvi. 32 ; Plut. Marc. 
23 ; Cic. in Verr. ii. 21, 83.) 

Marcellus now joined the army in Apulia, where 
he was soon after enabled to strike an important 
blow, by the conquest of Salapia, which was be- 
trayed into his hands by Blasius, one of the prin- 
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drawn battle, in the second the Romans were de? 
feated with heavy loss, and in the third they are 
said to have gained a complete victory notwith- 
standing which, Hannibal drew off his army un- 
molested towards Bruttium, while Marcellus was 
unable to follow him, on account of the number of 
his wounded. So severe indeed bad been bis 
losses, that he shut himself up within the walls of 
Venusia, and remained there in perfect inactivity 
during the remainder of the season, while Han* 
nibal moved up and down throughout the south of 
Itajy without opposition. Such conduct coul(T not. 
fail to give much dissatisfaction at Rome ; and it 
was even proposed by one of the tribunes that 
Marcellus should be deprived of bis command. 
But on hearing of this motion he immediately 
hastened to Rome, and defended himself so suc- 
cessfully, that he was not only absolved from all 
blame, but elected consul for the ensuing year, 
together with T. Quintius Crispinus. (Liv. xxvii. 
7, 12—14, 20,21 ; Plut. Marc. 25—27.) 

Before lie entered on this, his fifth consulship, 
he was sent into Etruria to appease a threatened 
revolt of the Arrctians, and succeeded in quieting 
their discontent for a time. After he returned to 
Rome, and was preparing to resume operations in 
the field (b. c. 208), he was detained for some time 
by unfavourable omens and the religious ceremonies 
deemed necessary, in order to avert the evils thus 
threatened. At length he once more took the 
command of the army at Venusia, and being joined 
by his colleague Crispinus from Bruttium, they 
encamped with their combined forces between Ve- 
nusia and Bantia. Hannibal's camp was at a short 
distance from them ; between the two armies lay 
a wooded hill, which the two consuls imprudently 
proceeded to reconnoitre, escorted only by a small 
body of horse, and in so doing fell into an ambus- 
cade of Numidians. A sharp skirmish ensued, but 


cipal citizens of the place [Blasius], and this 
success was followed by the capture of two cities in 
Samnium, which had been occupied by Carthaginian 
garrisons. Meanwhile, Hannibal had surprised and 
destroyed the army of Cn. Fulvius at Herdonea ; 
whereupon Marcellus hastened to oppose him, and 
check his victorious career. The two armies met 
near Numistro in Lucania, and a battle ensued. 
Apparently without any decisive result, though the 
Romans claimed a victory ; and the remainder of 
the campaign was occupied with unimportant 
movements, Marcellus continuiug to follow the 
steps of his wary antagonist, hut carefully avoiding 
an engagement. So important, however, did he 
deem it not to lose sight for a moment of the Car- 
thaginian general, that he declined to repair to 
Rome even in order to hold the comitia, and in 
consequence, by direction of the senate, named 
Q. Fulvius dictator for that purpose. (Liv. xxvi. 
38, xxvii. 1—5; Plut. Marc. 24, 25 ; Appian, 
Anttib. 45 — 47 ; Zonar. ix. 7 ; VaL Max. iii. 8. 
ext. § 1.) 

During the following year (209) he retained the 
co mm a nd of his army with the rank of proconsul, 
in order that he might co-operate with the two 
consuls of the year, Fabius Maximus and Fulvius 
Fladcoi, against Hannibal. At the opening of the 
campaign he was the first to oppose the Carthaginian 
general, whom he found near Canusium ; and in the 
neighbourhood of that city, according to the Roman 
historians, there ensued three successive actions 
between the two armies* Of these the first was a 


the Romans being far inferior in number, were 
quickly dispersed or put to the sword : Marcellus 
himself was run through the body with a spear, 
and killed on the spot: his colleague was with, 
difficulty carried off the field severely wounded. 
Hannibal displayed a generous sympathy for the 
fate of his fallen foe, and caused all due honours to 
be paid to his lifeless remains. (Liv. xxvii. 21— 
23, 25—28 ; Plut. Marc. 28—30 ; Polyb. X. 32 ; 
Appian, Annib. 50 ; Zonar. ix. 9 ; VaL Max . L 6. 

§ 90 . ' . 

There are few characters in Roman history of 
which the picture transmitted to us has been more 
disfigured by partiality than that of M^atoellos. 
Almost the whole account of his military onefcations 
against Hannibal has been so perverted, tnif 
difficult now to arrive at the truth j but jfc’is 
ling to find, after reading in Livy or Plttiuch Ihe 
details of his numerous victories’ o vet Aft Otf* 
thaginian general, that Poly bittt®exprfti*1y dewed 
he had ever defeated Hannibal at alL 
I’elop. c. Marc. 1 ; and see Polvb. IL) T* 1 ® 
ambiguous character of many of his all4g«d; v|i«tdHes r „ 
has been indeed already adverted to, ana 
ficiently apparent even from t£& 

Romans themselves. It seem* probable tmaipipy 

of these exaggerations hflfajlfopnd 

history from the funeral oration of 

his son, which we know to fiaVb Ifeen a# w MLfft, 

authority by some of the eartt^f “apbaUito. " 

xxvii 27.) Still mors tpribondea is 0Olm9uw|w > 

he seems to have obtained 
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manity. AccOfding to Livy’s own account, he 
alienated the minds of the Sicilians by his cruel 
executions at Leontini; and he approved of, though 
he did ndt order, the barbarous massacre at Enna. 
The feelings tvith which he inspired the whole of 
the Sicilian Greeks may be gathered from their 
expression reported by Livy, that it would be 
better for the island to be sunk in the sea, or 
overwhelmed by the flames of Aetna, than to be 
placed once more at the mercy of Marcellus. (Liv, 
xxvi. 29 ; comp. Appian, Sic. 4, 5.) It is admitted 
even by Plutarch (his most unqualified panegyrist) 
that he was illiterate and imperfectly educated ; 
and his character may be summed up as that of a 
rude, stern soldiCr, brave and daring to excess, but 
harsh and unyielding, and wanting alike the more 
graceful qualities which adorned the character of 
Scipio and the prudence necessary to constitute a 
truly great general. 

The head on the obverse of the annexed coin 
(struck by P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus) is 
unquestionably that of the conqueror of Syracuse : 
the reverse represents him carrying the spolia 
opima to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
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5. M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus, son 
of the preceding, was remarkable as a youth for his 
personal beauty, as well as for his modest and 
engaging demeanour. The insult offered him by 
Scantilius, and the punishment inflicted on the 
latter by the elder Marcellus, have been already ad- 
verted to (p. 297, b). In B. c. 208 he accompanied 
his father as military tribune, and was one of 
those present with him at the time of his death. 
Ho was himself badly wounded in the skirmish in 
which the elder Marcellus fell, notwithstanding 
which, we find him shortly after entrusted by the 
consul Crispinus with the charge of conducting the 
troops of his father’s army into safe quarters at 
Venusia. (Liv. xxvii. 27, 29 ; Polyb. x. 32 ; Pint. 
Marc. 28—30.) On his return to Rome, he 
received from Hannibal the ashes of his father, 
over which he pronounced his funeral oration, a 
composition which Caelius Antipater already re- 
garded as unworthy of credit in an historical point 
of view (Liv. xxvii. 27), though it may well be 
suspected to bo the source from whence have 
emanated many of the misrepresentations and ex- 
aggerations which have disfigured the history of 
the elder Marcellus. 


In i* c. 205 he dedicated the temple of Virtus, 
near the Porta Capena, which had been vowed by 
his father, but was still unfinished at the time of 
doath (Liv. xxix. 11) ; mid the following year 
\ 204) he held the office of tribune of the people. 
In this opacity he was one of those appointed to 
iccompmiy tli e praetor, M. Pomponius Matho, to 
inquire Is tit the .charge of sacrilege brought by the 
Scfpio, as well as his lieutenant, 
neminms.. _ (Liv. xxix. 20.) Four years later 
wW) &e was curule aeaile with Sex. Aelius 
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Paetus : they rendered their magistracy conspi- 
cuous by the quantity of com that they imported 
at a cheap rate from Africa, as well as by the 
magnificence with which they celebrated the Ro- 
man games. (Liv. xxxi. 50.) In b. c. 198 he 
was elected one of the praetors, and obtained Sicily 
as his province, with a force of 4000 foot and 300 
horse, but his services were confined to the send- 
ing supplies to the Roman armies in Greece. (Id. 
xxxii. 8, 27.) After the customary interval of two 
years he obtained the consulship, with L. Furius 
Purpureo, b. c. 196. (Id. xxxiii. 24 ; Fast Capit.) 
His great object was to obtain the renewal or con- 
tinuation of the Macedonian war, to which an end 
had just been put by Flamininus ; but this was 
frustrated by the people, who ratified the peace 
which the latter had concluded with Philip ; and 
Marcellus was compelled to content himself with 
the conduct of the war in Cisalpine Gaul. Here 
he at first met with a defeat from the Boians, but 
this was soon compensated by a brilliant' victory 
over the Insubrians, and the conquest of the im- 
portant town of Cornura. Besides this, in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague, Purpureo, he obtained 
some advantages over the Boians and Ligurians ; 
and on his return to Rome was, by unanimous con- 
sent, honoured with a triumph. (Liv. xxxiii. 25, 
36, 37 ; Polyb. xviii. 25.) In the same year ha 
was appointed pontifex, in the room of C. Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus. (Liv. xxxiii. 42.) In B. c. 193 
he again served in Cisalpine Gaul as one of the 
lieutenants of the consul L. Cornelius Merula, and 
took part in the great victory he obtained over the 
Boians. (Id. xxxv. 5, 8.) In B. c. 189 he ob- 
tained the censorship in conjunction with T. Fla- 
mininus, an honour which was enhanced in this 


instance by the number of distinguished competitors 
over whom they obtained the preference. Their 
census was marked by the first admission of the 
people of Formiae, Fundi, and Arpinum, to the full 
rights of Roman citizens. (Liv. xxxvii. 58, xxxviii. 
28, 36.) From this time we hear no more of him 
till his death, in b. c. 177. (Id. xli. 1 3.) 

6. M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Marcellus, 
probably a brother of the preceding, though bearing 
the same praenomen, was consul in B. c. 183, with 
Q. Fabius Labeo. (Liv. xxxix. 44; Fast Capit.) 
It seems probable that he is the same person who 
is mentioned (Liv. xxxix. 23) as one of the praetors 
two years before (b. o. 185), though his name is 
there written in many of the editions and MSS. of 
Livy Marcellinus. Liguria was assigned to both 
the consuls as their province ; but the arms of Mar* 
ccllus were in fact directed against a body of Gauls 
who had lately crossed the Alps, and settled them- 
selves in the territory of Aquileia. They, however, 
submitted on the approach of the consul, were dis- 
armed, and compelled to return across the moun- 
tains. After this he carried his arms into lstria, 
but apparently effected little, and was soon obliged 
to return to Rome to hold the comitia. (Lav, 
xxxix. 45, 54 — 56.) He held the sacerdotal office 
of decemvir sacrorum, and died in B. c. 169. (lay, 
xliv. 18.) 

7. M. Claudius Marcellus, praetor in b.cl 
188, in which office he ordered two Romans at 
noble birth, who had been guilty of an outrage 
towards the Carthaginian ambassadors, to be given 

Ate \ n 


writers consider that it is this Marcellus, and not 


the praetor of 185, who became consul in 183. 
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8. M. Claudius M. f. M. n. Maxell us, son Clodius in b.c. 56. (Cic. ad Alt. iv. 3.) In 

of No. 5, conspicuous for his three consulships. February of that year he defended Milo, at Cicero's 

He succeeded his father as pontifex in b. c. 177, request, against the charge of violence brought 

though he had not then held any of the higher against him by Clodius. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 8.) 

offices of the state. (Liv. xli. 13.) In 169 he In 54 he was one of the six advocates who do* 


was appointed praetor, and Spain assigned him for 
his province. (Id. xliii. 11, 15.) Three years 
later he obtained his first consulship, b. c. 1 66, 
which was marked by a victory over the Alpine 
tribes of the Gauls, for which he was honoured 
with a triumph. (Liv. xlv. 44, Epit. xlvi. ; Fast. 
Capit) His second consulship, in b. c. 155, was, 
in like manner, distinguished by a triumph over 
the Ligurians (Fast. Capit.) ; but we know nothing 
farther of his exploits on either of these occasions. 
In B.C. 152 he was a third time raised to the con- 
sulship, together with L. Valerius Flaccus, and ap- 
pointed to conduct the war in Spain. Here he 
obtained some successes over the Celtiberians ; and 
having added to the impression thus produced by 
the clemency with Which he treated the van- 
quished, he induced all the tribes at that time in 
arms to give hostages, and send ambassadors to 
Rome to sue for peace ; but his conduct was attri- 
buted to indolence or timidity : the senate refused 
to ratify the proposed terms, and appointed L. i 
Lucullus, one of the new consuls, to succeed Mar- 
cellas, and continue the war. Meanwhile, Mar- 
cellas, after an expedition against the Lusitanians, 
in which he had reduced the strong town of Ner- 
gobriga, had returned to winter at Corduba ; but 
on learning the resolution of the senate, he sud- 
denly broke up his winter-quarters, and marched 
into the country of the Celtiberians ; whereupon 
all those tribes who had been previously in arms 
hastened to submit at discretion ; a result previously 
concerted, as it was suspected, with the consul 
himself^ who admitted them to favourable terms, 
while he had the satisfaction of handing over the 
province to his successor in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity. (Appian, Hisp. 48 — 50 ; Polyb. xxxv. 
2, 3 ; Liv. Epit. xlviii. ; Eutrop. iv. 9.) The ad- 
ministration of Marcellus in Spain was farther dis- 
tinguished by the foundation of the important 
colony of Corduba. (Strab. iii. p. 141.) In 148 
he was sent ambassador to Masinissa, king of Nu- 
midia, but was shipwrecked on the voyage, and 
perished. (Liv. Epit. l. ; Cic. in Pison. 19, dc 
Divin. ii. 5.) It is recorded of this Marcellus 
that he commemorated, by an inscription in the 
temple of Honour and Virtue, consecrated by his 
father, the circumstance that his grandfather, his 
father, and himself, had enjoyed between them no 
less than nine consulships, an instance unparalleled 
in the history of Rome. (Ascon. ad Cic. Pison. p. 
12, ed. Orell.) 

9. M. Claudius Marcellus, son of the pre- 
ceding, and father of the following, as well as of 
No. 12. He is not mentioned by any ancient 
author, but is supplied as a necessary link of the 
pedigree. (See Drumann, (Jesck. Roms , vol. ii. p. 
393, and below, No. 12.) 

10. M. Claudius Marcellus, curule aedile in 
b. c. 91. (Cic. de Or. i. 13.) He is supposed by 
Drumann .to be the father of the following, and 
brother of No. 12. 

11. M. Claudius, M. f. M. n. Marcellus 
(probably a son of^ the preceding), the friend of 
Cicero, and eubject of the oration Pro M. Marcello , 
®*crib4d, though erroneously, to the great orator. 
Ha is first mentioned as curule aedile with P. 


fended the cause of M. Scaurus (Ascon. ad Scaur. 
p. 20, ed. Orell.) ; and after the death of Clodius 
(b. c. 52), took a prominent part in the defence of 
Milo. (Id. ad Milon. pp. 35, 40, 41.) In the 
same year he was elected consul, together with 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, for the ensuing year. For 
this distinction he ^as probably indebted to the 
support and favour of Pompey ; and during the 
period of his magistracy (b.c. 51 ) he showed himself 
a zealous partisan of the latter, and sought to secure 
his favour by urging the senate to extreme mea- 
sures against Caesar. Among other modes in 
which he displayed his zeal, was the very indis- 
creet one of causing a citizen of Comum to be 
scourged, in order to show his contempt for -the 
privileges lately bestowed by Caesar upon that 
colony. (Cic. ad Alt. v. 11 ; Appian, B. C L ii. 
26 ; Suet. Cues. 28.) But his vehemence gradually 
abated, as he found himself opposed by his colleague 
Sulpicius and several of the tribunes, while Pompey 
himself lent him no active support, and even dis- 
tinctly refused to second him in his proposition for 
the immediate abrogation of Caesar's authority. 
But the election of the new consuls terminated 
favourably to the party of Pompey ; and at length, 
on the 3 (1th of September, Marcellus procured a 
resolution of the senate, that the whole subject 
should be brought under discussion on the 1st of 
March in the following year. After this no further 
steps were taken before the expiration of his office. 
(Suet. Cacs. 28, 29; Dion Cass. xl. 58, 59; Ap- 
pian, B. C. ii. 26 ; Cacs. B. G. viii. 53 ; Cic. ad 
Alt. viii. 3 ; Caelius, ad Fam. viii. 1, 8, 10, 13.) 

But all the party zeal and animosity of Marsel lus 
did not blind him to the obvious imprudence of 
forcing on a war for which they were unprepared ; 
and hence, as it became evident that an open rup- 
ture was inevitable, he endeavoured to moderate 
the vehemence of his own party. Thus, in & c. 
50, we find him urging the senate to interpose their 
authority with the tribunes to induce them to 
withdraw their opposition (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 18) ; 
and at the beginning, of the year 49 he in vain 
suggested the necessity of making levies of troops, 
before any open steps were taken against Caesar. 
(Caes. B. C. i. 2.) His advice was overruled, and 
he was among the first to fly from Rome and Italy. 
But though he joined Pompey and his partisans in 
Epeirus, it is clear that he did not engage with any 
heartiness in the cause of which, according to 
Cicero, he foresaw the failure from the beginning : 
and after the battle of Pharsalia he abandoned all 
thoughts of prolonging the contest, and withdrew 
to Mytilene, where he gave himself tip to tUs pur- 
suits of rhetoric and philosophy. Here Caesar tras 
content to leave him unmolested in a hind of 
honourable exile ; and Marcellus himself was • un- 
willing to sue to the conqueror for forgiveness, 
though Cicero wrote to him repeatedly from Rome, 
urging him in the strongest manner to dO »o,Alid 
assuring him of the clemency of Caesar* But 
though Marcellus himself would take no atspoeo 
procure his recall, his friendsat Romo wUre-BOt 
backward in their exertions for that pttlposesj aad __ 
at length, in a full assembly of the - sonate^'Cfc'M**' * 
cellus, the cousin of the feEile, threw himself At 
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Caesar’s feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, 
and his example was followed by the whole body 
of the assembly. Caesar yielded to this demon- 
stration of opinion* and Marcellus was declared to 
be forgiven, and restored to all his former honours. 
Cicero wrote to announce to him this favourable 
result, in a letter now lost ; but the answer of 
Marcellus ie preserved, and is marked by a singular 
coldness, which would lead us to the conclusion 
that his indifference if! this matter was real, and 
not assumed.'* He, however, set out immediately 
ou his return ; but having torched at the Peiraeeus, 
where he had an interview with his former col- 
league, Sulpicius, then proconsul in Greece, he was 
assassinated immediately afterwards by one of his 
own attendants, P. Magius Chilo. There seems 
no doubt that the deed was prompted by private 
resentment, though suspected at the time to have 
been committed at the instigation of Caesar. Sul- 
picius paid him all due funeral honours, and caused 
him to be buried in the Academy, where a monu- 
ment was erected to him by the Athenians, at the 
public expense. (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 4, 7 — 11, 12, 
vi. 6, ad Alt. xiii. 10 — 22, pro M. Marcello , 
passim , Brut. 71.) 

Marcellus had been, as already observed, a friend 
of Cicero's from his earliest youth ; their views on 
political affairs had generally coincided, and they 
continued to act in concert until the breaking out 
of the civil war. Hence we cannot wonder at the 
very high praises bestowed by the lattgr upon the 
wisdom and prudence of Marcellus, of whom he 
speaks on several occasions in terms which would 
lead us to suppose him a perfect model of a philoso- 
phic statesman. Caeliua, on the contrary, calls 
him slow and inefficient ; but while his conduct in 
his consulship was certainly not such as to give us 
a high opinion of his political sagacity or prudence, 
it would rather seem to have deserved censure for 
defects the very opposite of these. Of his merits 
as an orator, we are wholly incompetent to judge, 
but they are said to have been of a high order, and 
inferior to few except Cicero himself. (Cic. Brut. 
71. All the passages in Cicero relating to M. Mar- 
cellus will be found collected or referred to by Orelli, 
Onomastioon Tuition, pp. 157, 158. See also Dru- 
mann, Gesch. Boms , vol. ii. p. 398, &c., and Passow 
in Zimmermann’s Zeitsckrifl fur A Itcrthumswis- 
•enscka/U 1835.) 

12. C. Claudius, M. f. M. n. Marcellus, a 
brother of the preceding, of whom very little is 
known previous to his election in b. c. 50, to be con- 
sul for the ensuing year (49), a distinction which he 
obtained, it is said, in consequence of his declared 
enmity to Caesar. (Caes. B. G. viii. 50.) He is 
constantly confounded with his cousin, C. Mar- 
cellus {No. 14] who was consul in the year 50 with 
k. Aetnilius Paullus, a confusion little to be won- 
dered at: indeed it is sometimes impossible to de- 
termine which of the two is meant. Matters were 
fust approaching to a crisis when he and his col- 
league, I*. Cornelius Lentulus, entered upon their 
office. While yet only consuls elect, they had lent 
their countenance to the violent and illegal act of 
the consul C. Marcellus jn investing Pompey with 
the command of the army' without authority from 
the senate (Dion Cass.xl. 66) ; and on the very first 
d*y of their ^consulship (1 Jan. b. c. 49) they 
brought under the consideration of the senate the 
measureato be taken in regard to Caesar, who was . 
Ulett Ravenna, and from whom letters had been [ 
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presented by Curio. It does not appear that Mar* 
cellus took any prominent part in the debates that 
ei\pied, and the violent proceedings which led to 
the flight of the tribunes and the actual breaking 
out of the war ; but neither do we learn that be 
attempted to check the intemperate zeal of his col- 
league, and the other leaders of the war party. He 
appears indeed, so far as we can judge, to have 
been a man of small abilities, who was put forward 
as a tool by the more Violent partisans of Pompey. 
On the breaking out of the war he accompanied his 
colleague, Lentulus, in his hasty flight from Rome, 
took part in the subsequent proceedings at Capua, 
and eventually crossed over to Dyrrhachium with 
a part of the army of Pompey. In the following 
year (b. c. 48) we find him mentioned as com- 
manding a part of Pompey ’s fleet (Caes. B. C. iii. 
5); but this is the last we hear of him, and it 
therefore seems probable, as suggested by Dru- 
mann, that he perished in the civil war, (Dion 
Cass. xli. 1 — 3; Caes. B. C. i. 1 — 5, .1 i, 25 ; 
Appian, Ii. C. ii. 33, 37 — 39 ; Plut. Caes. 35, 
Pomp. 82; Cic. ad Att. vii. 18, 20, 21, ix. 1.) 
Cicero certainly alludes to him some years after- 
wards as then dead. (Phil. xiii. 14.) 

13. C. Claudius, M. f. M. n. Marcellus, 
uncle of the two preceding, and father of the consul 
in B. c. 50. He is called by the Pseudo- Asconiua 
(ad Verr. p. 20G) great-grandson (pronepos) of the 
conqueror of Syracuse [No. 4] ; but as has been 
pointed out by Wesseling and Drumann, this is 
impossible on chronological grounds, and he must 
have been a grandson of No. 8, and therefore 
abnepos of No. 4. He was praetor apparently in 
B. c. 80, and afterwards succeeded M. Aemilius 
Lcpidus in the government of Sicily, He found 
that province in a state of great distress and con- 
fusion from the exactions and oppressions of his 
predecessor ; but by the mildness and justice of 
his administration, he restored it to such a flourish- 
ing state, that Cicero tells us he was looked upon 
by the Sicilians as the second saviour of their 
country. Statues were erected to him in almost 
every city of the island ; and the festival of the 
Marcellea already instituted in honour of his pro- 
genitor [see No. 4] was now renewed in his favour. 
Throughout the speeches against Verres, Cicero 
dwells frequently upon the administration of Mar- 
cellus, os affording the most striking contrast to 
that of the accused. By a singular accident, Mar- 
cellus himself was present on that occasion, as one 
of the judges of Verres. (Cic. Verr. ii. 3^ 21, iii. 
1(), 91, iv. 40, 42, &c., Div. in Caeeil. 4.) He 
held the office of augur, in which Cicero was one 
of his colleagues, and is cited by him as one of 
those who regarded the whole science of augury as 
a merely political institution. (Cic. de Divin . ii. 
35, de Leg. ii. 1 3.) He lived to see his son elected 
consul for the year b. c, 50 ; and on that occasion 
Cicero wrote him a letter of congratulation (ad 
Fam. xv. 8), expressed in the most friendly terms. 
Elsewhere also the latter dwells in the strongest 
manner upon the respect and affection with which 
he had always regarded Marcellus (pro Suit. 6). 

14. C. Claudius, C. f. M. n. Marcellus, . 
son of the preceding, and first cousin of M. Mar- 
cellus [No. 1 1 J, whom he succeeded in the consul- 
ship, b. c. 50. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Cicero from an early age, and attached himself to 
the party of Pompey in the state, notwithstanding 
his connection with Caesar by his marriage with 

So a 
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Octavia. It tvas evidently to the influence of 
Pompey, combined with that of his cousin M. 
Marcelius, that he was indebted for his elevation 
to the consulship at the comitia of the year 51 ; and 
during the year of his office he showed himself n 
zealous and uncompromising advocate of the party 
hostile to Caesar. His measures were, however, 
very much impeded by the opposition of his col- 
league, L. Aemilius Paullus, as well as of the tribune 
C. Curio, both of whom, though previously hostile, 
had been recently gained over by Caesar. The 
latter is said to have endeavoured to corrupt Mar- 
celius also, but to have found him inaccessible to 
bribes. (Appian, B. C. ii. 26.) On the 1st of 
March, B. c. 50, Marcelius brought before the 
senate, as previously arranged, the question of 
superseding Caesar in his command ; but the in- 
terposition of Curio prevented any conclusion being 
come to at that time ; and afterwards the illness 
of Pompey and the elections for the ensuing year 
caused the question to be again postponed. The 
consul, however, succeeded in obtaining a decree of 
the senate for withdrawing from Caesar two of his 
legions, under pretence that they were wanted 
for the Parthian war ; but as soon as the troops 
arrived in Italy they were detained at Capua, to 
wait for further orders. Meanwhile, repeated dis- 
cussions took place in the senate in regard to 
Caesar, Curio still insisting that if he was compelled 
to resign his command, Pompey should do so too ; 
while Marcelius in vain endeavoured to force on a 
decree in pursuance of the views of himself and the 
more violent party. At length, a rumour having 
arrived that CaeBar was actually marching upon 
Rome with four legions, the consul once more took 
the opportunity to propose that Pompey should be 
immediately placed at the head of the forces then 
in Italy ; but having again failed in obtaining the 
consent of the senate, he took the extraordinary 
step of investing Pompey with the command by 
his own personal authority, supported only by that 
of the two consuls elect, 0. Marcelius and L. Lcn- 
tulus. (Caes. B. O. viii. 54, 55 ; Dion Cass. xl. 
69 — 64 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 27 — 51 ; Plut. Pomp. 
68 , 59 .) 

The violence with which Marcelius urged matters 
to a crisis at this time is strangely contrasted with 
his timidity and helplessness when the war had 
actually broken out, and which exceeded, according 
to Cicero, that of all others of his party. He used 
his utmost endeavours with Cicero to induce him 
not to quit Italy, in order that he might himself 
have an excuse for remaining : but even when the 
orator reluctantly followed Pompey and the senate 
to Epeirus, Marcelius could not make up his mind 
to do the same ; he remained in Italy ; and pro- 
bably, from this circumstance, conplcd with his 
relationship to Caesar, readily obtained the forgive- 
ness of the conqueror. Thus, in b. c. 47, he was 
able to intercede with the dictator in favour of his 
cousin, M. Marcelius, who was then still in exile : 
and at a later period we And him enjoying, as the 
husband of Octavia, a place of high consideration. 
He is repeatedly mentioned by Cicero in the year 
44, aitd must have lived till near the close of b. c. 
41, as his widow, Octavia, was pregnant by him 
%hen betrothed to Antony in the following year. 
(Cic. ad Fam. iv. 4, 7, |11, ad Att. x. 15, xv. 
12, pro Marc. 4, 1 1, Phil. iii. 6 ; Dion Cass, xlviii. 
31.) Orelli has referred many of these passages 
to C. Marcelhis, M. f., whom he considers as the 
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husband of Octavia ; but Drumann has satisfactorily 
shown that they relate to his cousin, the subject**? 
the present article. * 

15. M. Claudius, C. f. C. n. Marcbllus, sett 
of the ' preceding and of Octavia, the daughter of 
C. Octavius and sister of Augustus. He must have 
been born in the year b. c. 43, and was a youth of 
proposing talents and engaging manners, having 
been brought up with great care by his mother, a 
woman of superior understanding, as well as of the 
highest virtue. As early as b. c. 39 he was be- 
trothed in marriage to., the daughter of Sex. Pom- 
pey, as one of the conditions of the peace concluded 
in that year between Pompey and Octavian (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 38) ; but the marriage never took 
place, as Pompey ’s death, in b. c. 35, removed the 
occasion for it. 

In b. c. 29 Augustus, on his return from Egypt, 
distributed a congiarium, in the name of young 
Marcelius, to the boys of the Roman populace 
(id. ii. 21) ; and in b. a 25 we find him, together 
with Tiberius, presiding at the games and spec* 
tacles exhibited by Augustus at the foundation of 
his new colony of Eraerita in Spain. (Id. liii. 26.) 
It was apparently in the same year that Augustus 
adopted him as his son, at the same time that he 
gave him his daughter Julia in marriage (Plut. 
Ant. 87 ; Dion Cass. liii. 27), and caused him to 
be admitted into the senate with praetorian rank, 
and with the privilege of suing for the consulship 
ten years before the legal period. Shortly after- 
wards (in b. c. 24), the young Marcelius was 
elected curule aedile tor the ensuing year, and dis- 
tinguished his magistracy by the magnificence of 
the games which he exhibited, on occasion of whioh 
the whole forum was covered over with an awning, 
as well as the theatres themselves, whioh were 
hung with splendid tapestries. Augustus himself 
did every thing in his power to contribute to the 
effect of this display, in which Octavia also bore 
an important part. (Dion Cass. liii. 28, 31 ; Pro- 
pert. iii. 18. 13—20 ; Plin. H. N. xix. 1.) But 
Marcelius was not destined to survive the year of 
this his first office: in the autumn of me. 23, 
.almost before the end of the games and shows, he 
was attacked by the disease, of which he died 
shortly after at Haiae, notwithstanding all the drill 
and care of the celebrated physician Antonias 
Musa. He was in the 20th year of his age (Fro* 
pert. 1. c.), and was thought to have given, somuch 
promise of future excellence, that his death was 
mourned as a public calamity ; and die grief of 
Augustus, as well as that of his mother, Qetavia, 
was for a time unbounded. v . 

On the other hand, bis untimely fate war se 
favourable to the views of Livia as to gfvertseit© 
the suspicion, probably unfounded, that she' had 
been the means of hastening it (Dion Casa* tub- 
33. ) The rising favour of Marcellos with Augustus 
had led to the general expectation that he^wdtdd 
name him his successor; and it is -probable that 
he would have done so had the life of the 
man been prolonged ; but he eridendjr deenWd 
him as yet unequal to the charge ; arid m s sever* 
illness, which endangered his own lifo at thei** 
ginning of the year 28, Augustus ' had 'cartoWf 
destined Agrippa to succeed to -the' raatiagMMftl? u* 
affairs in case of his death, sdw iimrtaiirir*drf»h 
gave rise to great jealousy betwcontbe fore, 
the temporary removal of, Agrippa 
(Ibid. 81, 82.)-* W 
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. $he obsequies of Marcellus were celebrated with 
ibe greatest magnificence by Augustus, who him* 
self pronounced the funeral oration over his re* 
mains, after which they were deposited in the 
mausoleum lately erected for -the Julian family. 
At a subsequent period (b. c. 14) Augustus dedi- 
cated in his name the magnificent theatre near the 
Forum Olitorium, of which the remains are still 
visible. But the most durable monument to the 
memory of Marcellus 4s to be found in the well- 
known passage of Virgil, which must have been 
composed and recited to i^ugustus and Octavia 
before the end of the year 22. (Dion Cass. liii. 
30 — 32, liv. 26 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 93 ; Plut. Marc. 
30 ; Suet. Oct. 63; Tac. Ann. i. 3, ii. 41, Hist. i. 
15; Propert. iii. 18; Virg. Am. vi. 860 — 886 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. 1. c . ; Donat. Vit. Virg.) 

16. M. CLAUDiusM^RCBLLUs,called by Cicero, 
for distinction's sake, the hither of Acsernious. 
(Brut. 36.) We have no account of his connection 
with the main branch of the Marcelli, the family 
of the conqueror of Syracuse.: the pedigree, as 
made out by Drumnnn, though not in itself im- 
probable, is wholly without authority. He is first 
mentioned as serving under Marius in Gaul in 
b. c. 102, when he bore an important part in the 
defeat of the Teutones near Aquae Sextiae. (Plut. 
Marc. 20,21.) In b. c. 90 his name occurs as 
one of the lieutenants of L. Julius Caesar in the 
Maruc war: and it appears that after the de- 
feat of the consul by Vettius Cato, Marcellus threw 
himself, with a body of troops, into the strong 
fortress of Aesernia in Samnium, where he held 
out for a considerable time, but was at length 
compelled to surrender for want of provisions. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 40, 41 ; Liv. Epit. Ixxiii.) It 
is doubtless from some circumstance connected 
with this siege that his son derived the surname of 
Aeserninus. There is little doubt that it is this 
M. Marcellus who appears as one of the judges in 
the trial of P. Quintius, B. c. 8 1 (Cic. pro Quint. 
17), and to whom Cicero also alludes as having a 
deadly feud with the orator L. Crassus ( pro Pont. 
7). He was himself a speaker of no ordinary 
merit. (Cic. Brut. 36.) 

17. M* Claudius, M. f. Marcellus Aehek- 
ninus, it mentioned by Cicero as a young man at 
the trial of Verres>(fi. c. 70), on which occasion he 
appeared M a witness, (Cic. Verr. iv. 42, where, 
however, several editions give his name as C. Mar- 
cellus.) 

18. M. Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, 
quaestor in Spain in B. c. 48, under Q. Cassius 
Longinus. Drumann supposes him to be a son of 
the preceding, with whom Orelli, on the contrary, 
regards him as identical. (Onomast. Tullian.) 
Cassius sent him with a body of troops to hold 
po s s es sion of Corduba, on occasion of the mutiny 
and revolt excited in Spain by his own exactions. 
But Marcellus quickly joined the mutineers, 
though^ whether voluntarily or by compulsion, is 
not certain Land puthimselfat the head of all the 
toops assembled at Corduba, whom^ie retained in 
their fidelity , to Caesar, at the same time that he 
prepared- to resist Cassius by force of arms. But 
though -the two leaders, with their armies, were 

some time opposed to one another, Marcellus 
avoided coming ton general engagement; and on 

nirival seen after of the^nroconsul, M.Lepidus, 

haste ne d tojfwkmit to mk authority, and place 
tlit l^iens under lus command at his disposal. By 
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the questionable part he had acted on this occasion* 
JVfarcellus at first incurred the resentment of 
Xassar, but was afterwards restored to favour* 
(Hirt B. Alex. 57 — 64 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 15, 16.) 

19. M. Claudius, M. f. Marcellus Aeser- 
ninus, consul in n. c. 22. (Dion Cass. liv. I,, and 
Arg.) Perhaps the same with the preceding. He 
married Asinia, the daughter of C. Asinius Pollio, 
who was consul in b. c. 40. 

20. M. Claudius, M. f. Marcellus Aesbr- 
ninus, son of the preceding. When a boy he 
broke his leg while acting in the Trojan games 
before Augustus, a circumstance of which his 
grandfather, Asinius Pollio, complained so loudly 
that the custom was abolished. (Suet. Oct. 43.) 
lie was trained with much care by his grand- 
father in all kinds of oratorical exercises, and 
gave much promise as an orator. (Sencc. Epit. 
Coni ron. lib. iv. praef.) In a. i>. 20 he was one of 
those whom Piso requested to undertake his de- 
fence on the charge of having poisoned Gertn.inicus, 
but he declined the office. (Tac. Ann. iii. 11,) 
It is probable that Asinius Marcellus who 
is mentioned by Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 40) as a 
great-grandson of Pollio, was a son of this Acser- 
ninus. 

21. P. Cornelius Lent ii. us Marcellinus, 
was a son of No. 16, and tv other of No. 17 (Cic. 
Brut. 36), who must have been adopted by some 
one of the Cornelii Lentuli, though we know not 
by whom. (See Orell. Onom. Tull. p. 177.) ,He 
is mentioned by Cicero (l^.) as an orator of con- 
siderable merit, and figures as one of the lieute- 
nants of Poinpev in the war against the pirates, 
b. c. 67. (Appian, Mithr. 95.) It appears that 
he married a Cornelia, of the family of the Scipios. '' 
(Orell. L c.) 

22. Cn. Cornelius, P. f. Lent ulus Mar- 
ckllinus, son of the preceding. (Dion Cass. Arg. 
xxxix.) He is first mentioned as zealously sup- 
porting the cause of the Sicilians against Verres, 
while yet a young man,’ b. c. 70. (Cic. Die. in 
(Weil. 4, in Verr. ii. 42.) He next appears in 
b. e. 6 1 , as supporting his kinsman, L. Lentulus 
Crus, in the accusation of Clodius, for violating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. ( Schol. Bob. ad Cic. 
in Clod. p. 336, ed. Orell.) In b. c. 59 he held 
the office of praetor, and presided at the trial of 
G. Antonins, the colleague of Cicero. (Cic. in 
Vatin. 11; Orell. Onom. Tuff. p. 177.) The fol- 
lowing year he repaired to Syria, and administered 
that^pro vince for* nearly two years, during whieh 
his time was principally taken up with repressing 
the predatory incursions of the neighbouring Arabs* 
(Appian, Syr. 51.) But he returned to Rome 
soon enough to sue for the consulship at the eleo- 
tions of the year 57, and was chosen for the en- 
suing year, together with L. Marcius Philippus, 
Before the close of the same year also he took a 
prominent part in favour of Cicero, after the. return 
of the latter from exile, and exerted himself se&% 
lously and successfully to prooure the restoration 
of his house and property. (Cic. ad Att* iv. 2, 

ad Q. Fr. ii. 1, de liar. resp. i. 7.) During 
year of his consulship (b.c. 56), Marcellia|i» op- , 
posed a vigorous resistance to the factious violencq 
of Clodius and of the tribune C. Cato ; and by hi# 
conduct in this respect earned from Cioero the 
praise of being one of the best consuls he had ever 
seen. (Ad Q. Fr. ii. 6.) At the.pame time be 
endeavoured to cheek the ambition Mid restrain the' 

3 o 4 
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power of Pompey ,and at the very commencement 
,of his magistracy succeeded in preventing his being, 
sent to Egypt with an army to reinstate Ptolemy 
Auletes. But not content with this, he was con- 
stantly inveighing against him and his ambition in 
his ppeeches both to the senate and people: and 
though the former generally were disposed to 
concur with him in these sentiments, it is probable 
that these attacks of Marcellinus contributed to 
induce Porapey to draw closer the bonds which 
united him to his brother triumvirs, at the inter- 
view which took place this year at Lucca. (Cic. 
ad Fam. i. 1 , 2, ad Q. Fr. ii. 6 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 
16, 18.) We hear very little of Marcellinus after 
the expiration of his consulship ; and the period of 
his death is wholly unknown. Cicero praises his 
eloquence, which displayed itself especially during 
the time that he was consul. ( find . 70.) He 
held the sacerdotal office of one of the Epulones. 
(Id. de Har. resp. 10.) 

23. ( P.) 'Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus 
(probably a son of the preceding), was quaestor in 
the army of Caesar in b.c. 48, and commanded the 
part of his intrenchments near Dyrrhachium, which 
was attacked by Pompey. Marcellinus was de- 
feated with heavy loss, and saved only by the 
timely arrival' of M. Antony to his support. (Caes. 
B.C. iii. 62 — 65; Oros. vi. 15.) The praenomen 
of this Marcelliuus is unknown : it has been sup- 
posed that he was the father of the following, who 
is called P. f., but of this there is no proof. 

24. P. Cornelius, {*. f. Lkntulus Marcel- 
jilNUS, consul in b. c. 18. (Dion Cass. liv. 12, 
and Arg. liv.) Supposed to be a son of the pre- 
ceding, but he may have been a grandson of No. 
21. It is probable that the coin above described 
(p. 931, b.) was struck by him rather than by No. 
21, to whom it has been generally ascribed. (Iticcio, 
Monete Consol ari, p. 52.) 

The following Marcelli are also mentioned in 
history, of whose relation to either of the above 
families nothing is known. 

25. M. Claudius Marcellus, plebeian aedile 
in b. c. 216. (Liv. xxiii. 30.) 

26. M. Claudius Marcellus, tribune of the 
plebs in B.c. 171. (Liv. xlii. 32.) 

27. .M. Claudius Marcellus, praetor in b. c. 
137, was killed by lightning during the year of his 
office, (Jul. Obseq. 83.) 

28. M. Claudius Marcellus, an associate and 
friend of Catiline, and one of those who took part 
in his conspiracy, b. c. 63. On the discovery of 
their designs, he endeavoured to get up an insur- 
rection among the Pelignians ; but this was quickly 
suppressed by the praetor, L. Bibulus, and Mar- 
cellas himself put to death. (Cic. in Catil. i. 8 ; 
Oros. vi 6.) 

29. C. Claudius M. f. Marcellus, son of the 
preceding. He took part in all his father's plans, 
and appears to have thrown himself into Capua 
with a view of exciting the slaves and gladiators 
there to revolt ; but>being driven from thence by P. 
§££tiu$, took refuge in Bruttium, where he was put 
to death. (Cic. joro Sest. 4; Oros. vi. 6.) [E. H. B.j 
'. JMAft CELLUS, CORNE'LIUS, a Roman se- 
nator in Nero's reign, was involvecbwith others 
|Fab*ti78 Calpurnius] in the charge of being 
jwrivy to the crimes of Lepida, the wife of C. Cas- 
sius, a. p. 64. Marcellus eluded punishment on 
this occasion, but he was put to death by Oalba’s 
order in Spain; a. d. 68 (Tac. Ann. xvi. 8, Hist. i. 
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37), probably as a partisan of Nero's. (Q)gnp. 
Plut. Galb. 15.) {W. 

MARCELLUS, EMPI'RICUS, was bom at 
Burdigala (Bordeaux) in ths fourth century after 
Christ. He is said to have held the office of 
“ inagister officiorum ” under Theodosius the 
Great, a. d. 879 — 305, and to have lost this 
post under his successor Arcadius. He was a 
Christian, but it seems doubtful whether he 
was really a physician, though he is sometimes 
called “ Archiater." He is the author of a phar- 
maceutical work in La^in, “ De Medicamentis Em- 
piric is, Physicis ac llationabilibus,” which he says 
in the preface he compiled for the use of his sons. 
It is of little value, and contains many charms and 
superstitious absurdities, as might have been an- 
ticipated when he tells us, that he inserted in the 
work not only the medicines approved of by phy- 
sicians, but also those recommended by the common 
people'(«r/resfw at plebeit). It was first published 
in 1536, fol. Basil., and is inserted in the collection 
of medical writers published by Aldus, Venet. 
1547, and H. Stephens, Paris, 1567, (Sprengel,i/«f. 
de la Mad. vol. ii. ; Choulant, Handb. der Bucker- 
kunde fur die Aeltere Mcdicin.) [W. A. G.] 

MARCELLUS, E'PRIUS, bom of an obscure 
family at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to 
distinction at Rome in the reigns of Claudius, 
Nero, and Vespasian. (Dialog, de Orator. 8 ; 
Schol. Vet. ad Juv. Sat. iv. 81.) On the depo- 
sition of L. Silanus, a. d. 49, Marcell us ( was ap- 
pointed to the vacant praetorship, which, however, 
was so nearly expired that he held it only a few 
days, or perhaps hours. (Tac. Ann. xii. 4 ; comp. 
Suet. Claud. 29.) At the beginning of Nerol* 
reign Marcellus was proconsul of a portion of Aria 
Minor, probably of Pamphylia, for in a. d. 57, 
after his return to Rome, the Lycians, who since 
their annexation by Claudius, in a. d. 43, were 
attached to that province (Dion Cass. lx. 17), ac- 
cused him of malversation. His eloquence, or 
rather his wealth, procured an acquittal, and some 
of his accusers were banished as the author# of an 
unfounded and frivolous charge. (Tac. Arm. xiii. 
33.) Marcellus now became one of the principal 
delators tinder Nero. He was able, venal, and 
unscrupulous, and he accordingly acquired wealth, 
influence, and hatred. In a. d. 66, he seconded 
Cossutianus Capito [Capito-Cossutianus] in the 
impeachment of Thrasea Foetus, and for his exer- 
tions received from Nero an extravagant fee (kb 
Ann. xvi. 28, 26, 28, 33). The fortunes of Mar- 
cellus were for a time shaken by Nero’s death, 
He became in turn the object of attack — by Hel- 
vidius Priscus, Thru sea’s son-in-law, as A delator, 
and by Licinius Caecina, a partisan of Otho’s 
[Cakcina, No. 10), as a favourer of Vitetlitts* 
a. d. 69. (Toe. Hist. ii. 53, iv, 6.) His contest 
with Helvidius Priscus in the senate, a. n. 70, 
when the mode of appointing the delegates to Ves- 
pasian in Egypt was debated, is sketched by Tar 
citirs (Hist. iv. 6 — 8) with a brevity that leaves 
nothing obscure. From Helvidius and Caecina 
Marcellus escaped as much through the dislocation 
of the times, the feebleness of the emperor, and 
the fears of the senate, as by his own eloquence 
and address. Bat Helvidius assailed him" a third 
time on the old charge of delation, and, on this 
occasion, his talents, backed indeed by hit strong 
interest with Mnciantfe and Domitian, rescued 
him. (Dialog, de Oral. 8, comp. 6.) He ingri* 
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tiaflld himself with the elder Vespasian also, and 
■waT nearly as powerful for a while under the Fla- 
vian house as under Claudius and Nero. But 
towards the close of Vespasian's reign, a. d. 79, 
Marcellus, from what motives is unknown, en- 
gaged in Alienus Caecina’s conspiracy against the 
emperor [Caecina Alibn&s]. Caccina was as- 
sassinated, Marcellus was tried, convicted, and, 
unable to withstand the long-stored hatred of the 
senators, destroyed himself. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 1 6.) 
The character of Marcellus is drawn by the .author 
of the Dialogue de Oratoribua (5, 8, 13) ; his elo- 
quence was his only merit, find he abused it to the 
worst purposes. 

A coin of the town of Cyme in Aeolia bears on 
its obverse, AN0Y. EnPIXi. MAPKEAAfl. T. KT., 
and refers, probably, to the period of his procon- 
sulate of Pamphylia. (Eckhel, Doct.Nmn. Vet. 
vol. ii. p. 493.) [W. B. D.] 

MARCELLUS, GRA'NIUS, praetor of Bithv- 
nia, in the reign of Tiberius, was accused, in a. d. 
15, by his own quaestor, Caepio Crispinus, and by 
the notorious delator, Hispo Romanus, of treason 
and extortion in his provincial government. Mar- 
cellus was acquitted of treason, but convicted and 
fined for extortion. Tacitus marks this trial as 
one of the earliest of those frivolous yet fatal accu- 
sations which multiplied with the years and vices 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. i. 74.) [ W. 13. D.] 

MARCELLUS, MA'RCIUS, a rhetorician 
mentioned by Seneca. ( Contr . 28, 29.) [W.13.D.] 
MARCELLUS, MPNDIUS, was an adherent 
of Augustus in the last war with Sext. Pompey, 
B. c. 36. Through Marcellus Menodorus nego- 
tiated his second desertion from Pompey to Augus- 
tus. (Appian, B. C* v. 102.) [W. B. D.] 

MARCELLUS, P. NERA'TIUS, is mentioned 
by the younger Pliny (Ep. iii. 8) ns a person of 
rank and interest at Trajan's court. He was consul 
in a. d. 104. (Fasti.) [W. 13. D.J 

MARCELLUS, NO'NIUS, a Latin gram- 
marian, the author of an important treatise, which 
in MSS. is designated as Nonii Marcel! i Peripa- 
tetici Tuburticensis de Compendiosa Doctrina }x‘r 
litteras ad Filium , for the latter portion of which 
title many printed copies substitute erroneously 
De Proprietor# Sermonis. The most recent editor 
is obliged to confess, after a full investigation of 
every source from which information could be de- 
rived, that we are totally unacquainted with the 
personal history of this writer, that we cannot fix 
with certainty either the place or the time of his 
births that it is difficult to detect the plan pursued 
in the compilation of the work, that no satisfactory 
classification of the numerous codices has yet been 
accomplished, and that no sure estimate has been 
formed of their relative value. The epithet Tulmr- 
tioenuSf which appears also under the varying 
shapes,, Tuburcicensis , Tuburgkenm , Tiburticensis , 
Tiburticensis , Tiburiensu, does not lead readily to 
any conclusion. We can scarcely agree with 
Wass in considering, it equivalent to Tilmrtinus , a 
void which occurs so frequently elsewhere, that 
even the most ignorant transcribers would not have 
transformed it so rudely; nor can we persuade 
ourselves that Gerlaeh has succeeded in proving 
that it. must be derived from Tubursicum or Tubur - 
•wco, in Numidia, near the river. Ampsaga, a town 
Which beopne at an early period the seat of a 
Christian bishopric, and is to be distinguished from 
Tubursicum } in the proconsular province of Africa, 
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also a bishop's see, the inhabitants of which un- 
questionably termed themselves Thiburstcenses (sen. 
Orelli, Corp. Inscrip. No, 3691 ), from the Cbonm 
Tubumica , the Oppidum Tubumicense of Pliny 
(II. N. vii. 4), and from the Oppidum Tufmrbitamtm 
Majus and Minus of the ecclesiastical writer* It 
is equally difficult to determine within narrow 
limits the epoch when Nonius flourished: he must 
be later than the middle of the second century, 
since once at least (p. 49, ed. Gerl.) be refers to 
Appuleius, and frequently copies A. Gellius, al- 
though he nowhere refers to him by name. He 
must be earlier than the sixth century, since he is 
himself quoted repeatedly by Priscian (pp. 43, 278 r 
477, ed. Krchl.). Two points are thus fixed, bnt 
they are unfortunately far asunder, and we are left 
to wander over a space of three centuries; while 
the very nature of the piece almost entirely ex- 
cludes the possibility of drawing any inference from 
style ; all that can be said upon this head is, that 
the various words and expressions which have been 
adduced for the purpose of proving that he must 
belong to the fifth century, will, without exception, 
be found, upon examination, to fail in establishing 
this proposition ; and on the other hand, the aigu- 
ments employed to demonstrate that he ought to 
be placed at the commencement of the third are 
equally powerless. He may be the same person 
with the grammarian Marcellus addressed by Au- 
soniits (Carm. xix.), but there is no evidence what- 
ever in’ favour of the supposition except the identity 
of a very common name. 

The work is divided into eighteen chapters, but 
of these the first twelve ought in reality to be 
viewed as separate treatises, composed at different 
periods; with different objects, and not linked 
together by any connecting bond. At the same 
time each chapter is far from presenting a compact, 
well-ordered, consistent whole, but generally ex- 
hibits a confused farrago, as if a compartment of an 
ill -kept commonplace book had been transcribed 
without adequate pains having been bestowed on 
the classification and distribution of the materials 
collected. Some idea of the contents may be ob- 
tained from the following outline : — 

Cap. I. De l'roprietate Sermonum , may be re- 
garded ns a glossary of obsolete words, which are 
thrown together without any arrangement. Many 
are, however, inserted which do not belong to this 
class, and which might, with perfect propriety, be 
transferred to c. iv. 

Cap. 1 1. De Honestis et Nove Veterum Dictis . 
A collection of words placed in alphabetical order, 
which were employed by the early Latin writers 
in a sense different from that which they bore in 
the age of Nonius. Many of these ought to have 
found a place in c. i. ; and from the statements 
with regard to others, we might draw some curious 
inferences regarding the state of the language when 
this tract was drawn up. 

Cap. III. De Indiscretis Generihus , a collection 
of words in alphabetical order, of which the gendfff 
is found to vary in the best authorities, sudb^oa 
/wits, cal#) papaver , and the like. ’ 

Cap. IV. De vera Significations Verbositm^ a ^ 
collection of words in alphabetical order, whfoh 
occur in the same or in different writers witlf 
marked variations of meaning, such as aeqUor t con* 
dtuvre, fustrare . This is by far the longest section 
in the book. 

Cai\ V. De Dffirentiis Verborum , what we 
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should now term a dissertation on synonyms, being 
a collection of words not in alphabetical order, 
which, although allied in signification, express dis- 
tinct modifications of thought, such as auspicium 
and augurium, urbs and civitas, superstitio and 
religi* 

Cap. VI. De Tmpropriis , a collection of words, 
not in alphabetical order, which are frequently 
employed, not in their true and literal, but in a 
figurative sense, such as lifter, fucus , rostrum ; the 
greater number of the examples, however, ought to 
have been included in chapter iv. 

Cap. VII. De Contrariis Generibus Yerborum , 
a collection of verbs not in alphabetical order, 
which, although usually deponent, are occasionally 
found assuming the active form, and vice versa , 
such as vagas for vagaris , contempla for contem- 
plare , praesagitur for praesagit. Intermingled are 
archaic forms, such as esuribo for esuriam , which 
belong to c. x., and some of which are actually 
repeated there, as expedibo for expediam ; and some 
archaic constructions, such as potior illam ran , 
libertatem uti , opus est ilUim rent, which are alto- 
gether out of place, but might have been inserted 
in chapter ix. 

Cap. VIII. De Mutata Dcdinutionc, , a collection 
of nouns, not in alphabetical order, which vary in 
form or in declension, or in both, as diner, iter ; 
lade , lac ; poema, poematum ; pervious , pervicax ; 
senati, senatuis, senatus , for the genitive of senatus. 

Cap. IX. De Generibus et Casibus , a collection 
of passages in which one case seems to be substi- 
tuted for another, such as fastidit met , non ego sum 
dignus sidtUis. 

Cap. X. De Mntatis Conjugationibns , a collec- 
tion of verbs, not in alphabetical order, which arc 
conjugated sometimes according to one form, some- 
times according to another, such as fervit and 
fervet, cupiret and cupcret , lavit and lavat. Some 
of the examples belong to c. vii., such as posset ur 
for posset, poteratur for poterat; others, such as 
expedibo, audibo , ought to have constituted a sepa- 
rate section. 

Cap. XI. De Indiscretis Adverbiis, a collection 
of adverbs, not in alphabetical order, which occa- 
sionally appear under forms at variance with ordi- 
nary usage or with analogy, such as atniciter, 
umpliter, Jtdele, niemore, pngnitus, lurgitus. 

Cap. XII. De Doctorum Jndagine, is a complete 
medley, being a sort of supplement to the preceding 
books, and containing, in addition, some curious 
notices upon matters of antiquarian research. 

Cap. XIII.— XVIII. are all in the style of the 
Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, each containing a 
series of technical terras in some one department. 
They are severally entitled De Generc Navigiarum, 
De Genere Vestimentorum, De Genera Vasorum vet 
Poculorum, De Genere vel Colore Vestimentorum, 
De Genere Ciltorum vel Pomorum , De Genere Ar- 
morum , De Propinquitate , of which the last appears 
to be an unfinished sketch. 

Although the attentive reader will soon discover 
that he can repose no confidence in the learning, 
critical sagacity, or logical precision of Nonius 
Marcellas, this compilation must ever be looked 
upon as one of value, since it is in a great measure 
mode up of quotations from the early dramatists, 
annalists, .satirists, and antiquaries, from Accius, 
Afmnius, L. Andronicus, Caecilius, Ennius, No- 
niu8,'Paeuvius, Turpilius, Lucilius/Cato, and Varro, 
writers whose chief works have not descended to | 
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us, and most of whom exist in fragments onlj^as 
well as from Plautns, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Virgil, and a few others, of whom we have more 
copious remains, thus affording many curious speci- 
mens of what we can find nowhere else, and occa- 
sionally enabling us to correct and illustrate the 
text of those productions which have been preserved; 
entire. 

The Editio Princeps of Nonius Marcellas is, 
according to the best bibliographic authorities, a 
folio volume, in Roman characters, without date 
and without name of pjace or printer, but which is 
known to have been printed at Rome, by George 
Laver, about 1470. The first edition' with a date 
was published in 1471, and is, like the former* 
without name of place or printer. The first critical 
edition was that of Junius, 8vo. Antv. 1665, 
which was followed by that of Gothofredus, 8vo. 
Paris, 1586. Considerable reputation was enjoyed 
by the editions of Mercier, 8vo. Paris, 1 583 and 
1614, especially the second, which gave a new 
recension of the text, and waB reprinted at Leipzig, 
Ovo. 18*26. This, however, as well as every other, 
is now superseded by the edition of Gcrlach and 
Roth, 8vo. Basil, 1842, which is in every respect 
infinitely superior to any of its predecessors. It 
contains, as well as those of Junius, Gothofredus, 
and Mercier, the tract of Fulgentius Planciades, 
“ De Prisco Sermone.” [Fulgentius.] (Osann, 
licit rage zur Gricoh. und Horn. Litter aturgeschi, 
p. 381; Praef. ad ed. T. D. Gerlach, et C. L. 
Roth.) [W. R.] 

MARCELLUS, ORO'NTIUS, was the person 
to whom Longinus addressed his treatise IIcpl 
TeKovs, or De Finibus. (Longin.AV. 6. ed. Weiske.) 
He was a pupil of Plotinus. (Porphyr. V it. Plotin . 
7.) A daughter of Marcellus studied philosophy, 
and married Porphyry, the biographer of Plotinus. 
(Cyril, contr. Julian, p. 206 ; Eunap. Vit. Sophist • 
Porphgr.) [W. B. D.] 

MARCELLUS, a physician who appears to 
have lived in the first century after Christ in the 
reign of Nero, a. d. 54 — 68. (Marcell. Empir. de 
Modicum, c. 20, p. 332, ed. II. Steph.) He is perhaps 
the same person who is quoted by Galen ( De Rented, 
Parab. ii. 2J, vol. xiv. p. 459), Aetius (iii. 1, 49, 
p. 506), Paulus Aegineta (iii. 41, 79, iv. 11, vL 48, 
pp. 460, 498, 507, 570), and Alexander Trallianus 
(viii. 8, p. 256, ed. II. Steph.) [W. A. G.J > 
MARCELLUS, M. POMPO'NIUS, a gram- 
marian, who sometimes also pleaded causes, lived 
in the reign of Tiberius, and was celebrated as a 
rigid purist in language. There is an anecdote 
respecting this Marcellus and the emperor Tiberius 
related in Vol. I. p. 59 9, b. (Suet, de Ulus. Gramm i 
22 ; Dion Cass. lvii. 17.) v 

MARCELLUS SIDKTES, a native of Side m 
Pamphylia, was bom towards the end of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, and lived in the reigns of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius, a. d. 11 7 — 161. He wrote® 
long medical poem m Greek hexameter verse,eonsist- 
ing of forty-two books which was held in such esti- 
mation, that it was ordered by the emperors be 
placed in the public libraries at Rome. ( Suid. su tv 
MdpxfWos, and K uster’s note ; Eudoc* VjsUtf» 
apud Villoison, Anecd. Graeco, vol. L p. 299i)< Of 
this work only two fragments remain, r enevQspl 
A vtcavepwjrou, De . Lycanthropia , and 4he otkbt 
’I argued trspl Tx0«W, De Hmediis > ed&isesbtts* 
Of these the former is preserved (but in prase) by 
Aetius (it 2, 11, p. 264 ( compare FauLAegm* 
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iii.- ^ and Mr. Adams’s note, vol. i. p. 390), and 
is caridus and interesting. The second fragment 
is less interesting 1 , and consists of about 100 
verses. It was first published in a separate form 
in Greek and Latin by Fred. Morell, Paris, 8vo. 
1591, and is to be found in the first volume of 
Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. cd. vet, and elsewhere. (See 
Choulont, Handb. der ZMcherkunde fur die Aeltere 
Median.) [W. A. G.] 

MARCELLU#, SEX. VA'RIUS, a native of 
Apameia, the husband of Julia Soemias, by whom 
he was the father of Elagabalus. [See genealogical 
table prefixed to Caracalla.] He frequently 
discharged the duties of an imperial procurator, 
and was admitted into the senate. His various 
designations, titles, and distinctions, have been 
preserved in a bilinguar inscription discovered near 
Velitrae, which was published at Rome in 1705, 
accompanied by a dissertation, and which are given 
by Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 245. After him, Elagabalus 
was originally called Varius Avitus Bassianus, and 
he gave his name to the Thermae Varianae , placed 
by Victor in the xiiith Region. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 
30.) [W. R.] 

MARCELLUS, VICTO'RIUS, was the per- 
son to whom Quintilian dedicated his work, Do 
Institutions Oratoria. He was apparently a man 
of rank and learning. A son of Marcell us was 
educated by Quintilian. (Quint. Ep. ad Trypli 
Inst. i. proem, in. proem, vi .proem, xii. fine.) See 
Dodwell, Ann. Quintil. § 27. Statius inscribed the 
third book of his Silvae to Marcellas. [W. B. I).] 
MARCELLUS, U'LPIUS. The period of this 
jurist is determined by Capitolinus ( Antonin . Pin a, 
12), who states that Marcellus wns one of the 
legal advisers of the emperor Antoninus Pius, and 
enumerates with him, Salvius Valens, Javolenus, 
and others. It also appears from his own writings 
that Marcellus lived under Pius, for he mentions a 
decision of Aurelius Antoninus (Dig. 35. tit. 1. s. 
48); if Aurelius Antoninus here means Pius, and 
not Marcus his successor. That he was living 
under the Divi Fratres, Marcus Antoninus and 

L. Verus, appears from a reference which he makes 
to an oration of the two emperors respecting tutors 
giving security ( satisdatio ). The passage is a 
citation by Ulpian from Marcellus, and the term 
Divi may be, and appears to be, the addition of 
Ulpian, and therefore does not prove that Marcellus j 
survived Marcus Antoninus (Dig. 28. tit. 2. s. 19). ! 
Marcellus also quotes a judgment of Antoninus 
Augustus (Dig. 28. tit. 4. s. 3), by whom ho means , 

M. Antoninus, as appears from his naming the | 
consuls Pudensand Pollio, who belong to a. i>. 186. 
The question turned upon a will, in which the 
testator had cancelled the names of the heredes in 
his testament, and his property was claimed by the 
fisews as bona caduca. The case was argued 
before the emperor by the advocati of the fiscus 
and the advocati of the claimants under the will. 
The emperor^ judgment was in favour of the equi- 
table Interpretation, but against the strict law. 

The conjecture that the Ulpins Marcellus, who 
commanded in Britain in the reign of Commodus, 
is the jurist, hardly needs refutation. The only 
gfound fbr it is tho sameness of name, to which it 
is objected that Dion Cassius, who ftpeaks of the 
military talent of Ulpius Marcellus, says nothing 
his legal reputation (Dion Cassius, Ixxii. 6, and 
*"• n ete of Reitnarus). Besides this, it is very 
unlikely that a wan who had been a jurist during 
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the reigns of Pius and Marcus, the* latter of which 
lasted near twenty years, should turn soldier under 
Commodus, the successor of Marcus, in . the year 

D. 182. The soldier Marcellus may have been 
the son of the jurist. 

The works of Marcellus mentioned in the, Flo- 
rentine Index are, thirty-one books of Digesta, six 
books on the Leges Julia et Papia, and a book of 
Responsa. But there are excerpts from other works 
of his in the Digest, as a work entitled “ Publica 1 * 
(Dig. 3. tit. 2. s. 22), the object of which may be 
collected from its being referred to under the title 
“ De iis qui infamia notantur on the office of a 
praesul (Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 43) ; and on the office of 
a consul, the fifth book of which is quoted by Maty 
cianus (Dig. 40. tit. 15. s. 1). Marcellus also 
commented on the writings of Salvius Julianas 
(Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 11), and on Pomponius (Dig. 7. 
tit. 4. s. 29). Marcellus was commented on by 
Cervidius Scaevola (Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 11) and 
Ulpian. He is often cited by subsequent jurists, 
especially Paulus and Ulpian, and by Mo lestinus, 
one of the latest of the jurists. There are 159 ex- 
cerpts from Ulpius Marcellus in the Digest. This 
notice differs in some matters from that of Zim- 
mern, Geschiehte des Iiom. Privatrecliti , vol. ii. p. 
358, whose authorities do not always agree with 
his text. [G. L.] 

MARCIA'NA, the 6ist»*r of Trajan, who, if we 
may believe the panegyric of Pliny ( Paneg . 84), 
was a woman of extraordinary merits and virtue. 
She was the mother of Matidia, who was the mo- 
ther of Sabina, the wife of the emperor Hadrian 
[Matidia], but we do not know the name of her 
husband. We learn from Pliny that she received 
from the senate the title ofAugusta, which we also 
find upon coins nud inscriptions ; and after her death 
she was enrolled among the gods, and is therefore 
called Diva on coins and inscriptions. The year 
of her death is uncertain ; but it appears from one 
inscription that she was alive in A. D. 106, and 
from another that she had ceased to live in A. d. 
115. It was in honour of her that Trajan gave 
the name of Marciannpolis to a city in Lower 
Moesia, on the Kuxine. (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 467, 
&c.) 
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MA'IiCTA. 1. Wife of M. Atilius Regulns, 
who was consul a second time b. c. 256, in the first 
Punic war. (Sil. Ital. vi. 403, 576.) 

2. The wife of C. Julius Caesar, the grandfather 
of the dictator, and the sister of Q. Marcius Rear, 
consul in b. c. 118. (Suet. Goes. 6.) 

3. A vestal virgin, who was condemned along 
with Licinia in b. c. 113 by L.*Cassius Longinus* 
For particulars and authorities see Licinia, No. 3L 

4. The second wife of«M. Cato Uticensis, to 
whom she bore many children, was the daughter bf 
L. Marcius Philippus, consul b. c. 56. It was 
about the year b. c. 56 that Cato is related to have 
ceded her to his friend Q. Hortensiua* with the 
approbation of her father : some remarks upon this 
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curious tale are made elsewhere. [Vol. T. p. 648, 
b. ] She continued to live with Hortensius till the 
death of the latter, in b. c. 50, after which she 
returned to Cato, who left her behind in Rome, 
placing his family and property under her care, 
when he fled from the city with the rest of the 
aristocratical party on Caesar's approach in b. c. 49. 
(Appian, B. C. ii. 99 ; Plut. Cat. min. 25, 39, 52 ; 
Lucan, ii. 329, &c.) 

5. The wife of Fabius Maximus, the friend of 
Augustus, learnt from her husband the secret visit 
of the emperor to his grandson Agrippa, and ill- 
formed Livia of ft, in consequence of which she 
became the cause of her husband's death, a. d. 1 3 
or 14. (Tac. Ann. i. 5.) We learn from Ovid 
(Fast. vi. 802) that she belonged to the family of 
the Philippi. Her name also occurs in the epistle 
which Ovid addressed to her husband (Fv Pont. 
i. 2). 

6. The daughter of Cremutius Cordus, who was 
put to death in the reign of Tiberius, is spoken of 
under Cordus. [Vol. I. p. 051, b.J 

7. Marcia Furmi.ua, the second wife of the 
emperor Titus, was divorced by her husband after 
the death of their daughter Julia. (Suet. Tit. 4.) 
Some commentators propose changing the name of 
Fumilla into Fulda or Fit l villa, on the authority 
of a coin which bears the legend QouAGia 2f£acmj. 
But the coin is of rather doubtful authority ; and 
even if it be genuine it may refer to Fulvia Plautilla, 
the wife of Caracaila. It is very improbable that 
a coin should be struck in honour of a woman that 
had been divorced, and that the title of Augusta 
should be given to her. (Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 364.) 

M.VRCIA. 1. The mistress of Quadratus, 
who was slain by Commodus, became the favourite 
concubine of Commodus himself. From her he 
adopted the title of Amazonins. She was one of 
the most active among the conspirators, who com- 
passed his destruction. She subsequently became 
the wife of Eclectus, his chamberlain, also a con- 
spirator, and was eventually put to death by 
Juliaaus, along with Laetus, who also had been 
actively engaged in the plot. We are told appa- 
rently by Xiphilinus, that she was friendly to the 
Christians, for whom, through her influence with 
the emperor, she procured many advantages. (Dion 
Cass. Ixxii. 4, lxxiiL 16.) [Commodus, Eclec- 
tu% Laktur, Quadratus.] 

2. The first wife of Septimius Scverus. She 
died before her husband became emperor ; and 
after his elevation he erected statues to her memory. 
(See authorities on Sxvxrus.) [ W. R.] 

MA'RCIA GENS, originally patrician, after- 
wards plebeian likewise. We also, but not so 
frequently, find the name written Martius. This 
gens claimed to be descended from Ancus Marcias, 
the fourth king of Rome (Suet. Cues. 6 ; Val. Max. 
iv. 3. § 4 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 803) ; and hence one of 
its families subsequently assumed the name of Rex, 
and the heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus 
Marcius were placed upon the coins of the gens. 
[See the coins under Cenhoeinu* and Phiuppur.] 
But notwithstanding the claims to such high 'an- 
tiquity made by the Marcii, no patricians of this 
luune, with the exception of Coriolanus, are men- 
tioned in the early history of the republic, and it 
yn* not till after the enactment of the Licinian 
laws that any member of the gens obtained the 
consulship. The first Marcius who reached this 
dignity wai C. Marcius RuUlua Censorinus, in 
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b. c. 310. The only patrician family in thi 
as is remarked above, was that of CoRiofl 
the names of the plebeian families in the time of 
the republic are Censor in us. Crisp us, Figulus, 
Libo, Philippus, Ralla, Rex, Rufus, Rutilus, 
Septimus, Skrmo, Trbmul us. The only cogno- 
mens which occur on coins are Censorinus, Libo, 
Philippus. A few persons are mentioned without 
any surname : they are given under Marcius. 

MARCIAS US, emperor o#f the East (a. d. 
450 — 457), was the son of an obscure but respect- 
able man, who had served in the imperial armies. 
He was born either in Thrace or in Illyricum, 
about a. n. 391 ; and at an early age he entered 
the imperial army. Of his earlier history we are 
acquainted with a few trifling stories and adven- 
tures. His way to fortune was slow, for in 421, 
at the age of thirty, he was still a common soldier, 
or, perhaps, a non-commissioned officer. Some years 
afterwards he attached himself to the famous 
general Aspar, and subsequently to his son Arda- 
burius, as private secretary, obtaining, at the same 
time, the office of captain of the guards. During 
fifteen, or perhaps nineteen years, he continued in 
tiie service of those eminent men, and found ample 
opportunities for developing his military talents. 
He accompanied Aspar in his unfortunate campaign 
against Genseric, king of the Vandals in Africa, in 
431, when he was made a prisoner of war ; but on 
account of his reputation, and perhaps for services 
which history does not record, obtained his release, 
and returned to Constantinople. His histoiy 
during the following nineteen years is veiled in 
obscurity ; and it is only from subsequent events 
that we are allowed to conclude that he distin- 
guished himself in no ordinary degree ; for the 
emperor, Theodosius the Younger, having died in 
450, his widow, the celebrated Pulcheria, offered 
her hand and the imperial title to Marcian, on 
condition that he would not prevent her from con- 
tinuing the state of virginity which she had 
hitherto enjoyed ; and Martian, who was then 
about sixty, consented to it gladly, and married 
the chaste empress, who wna then above fifty. 
At that time Marcian held the rank of tribune and 
senator ; and he was so favourably known among 
the people, that his elevation to supreme power 
was received by them with applause and demon- 
strations of joy. His coronation took place on the 
24th of August, 450; and the whole transaction, 
as it seems, was so little premeditated, and was 
settled in so short a time, that Valent mien, the 
emperor of Rome, was not even asked to giro has 
consent, which he did, however, at a later period* 
for he stood in great want of the assistance of a 
man like Marcian, who, to military renown, to* 
quired in the war against the Vandals and Pen- 
Mans, joined a kind disposition and accomplished 
diplomatic skilL > 

Both the Eastern and the Western empire wem 
then in great apprehension from the unbounded 
ambition and power of Attila, who bad no soon* 
heard of the election of Marcian t ha n hodespatchsd 
ambassadors to him, demanding, in an imperative 
tone, the tribute which the younger The o dos ios 
had engaged to pay annually to tna ldng nl thi 
Huns. “ 1 have iron for Attila,” waa theo®- 
peror’s stem answer, “but no gold.” Upon fM* 
Apollonius was sent into Attila** nnp in n«ot^ 
the continuance of peace, and > was charge* 
presents for the barbarian, which 
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oA express condition that they were presents, 
but^w‘ tribute. Attila having declined to admit 
the ambassador into his presence, though not to 
accept the presents, Apollonius firmly refused to 
give up the latter previous to having obtained an 
audience ; and being at last admitted, behaved so 
nobly and fearlessly, that the king swore he would 
take bloody revenge. He thought it, however, 
more prudent to turn his wrath against Valen- 
tinian, who had Mkewise affronted him, by refusing 
to give up his sister Honoria, whom Attila claimed 
as his betrothed wife. Without disclosing his 
intention as to the countries he had chosen for an 
invasion, Attila sent messengers at once to Rome 
and Constantinople, who addressed each of the em- 
perors with the haughty and insulting words: 
M Attila, my lord and thy lord, commands thee to 
provide a palace for his immediate reception.” 
Upon this he set out for the invasion of Gaul, 
a. o. 451. 

In the same year Mercian assembled the council 
of Chalcedon, where the doctrines of the Eutychians 
were condemned. In the following year, 452, the 
celebrated Ardabarius, then dux Orientis, defeated 
the Arabs near Damascus, and made them sue for 
pence ; and Maximin met with similar success 
against the Blemmyes, who had invaded the 
Thebais in Upper Egypt. A strong army was 
also sent towards the frontiers of the 'Western 
empire to assist Valentinian against Attila, who 
was then invading Italy, and to secure the Eastern 
empire against any unexpected diversion of the 
barbarians. In short Marcian neglected nothing 
to prepare peace and happiness for his subjects, 
who had so cruelly suffered under his predecessors. 
The death of Attila, in 453, relieved him not only 
from great and just anxiety, but the subsequent, 
and almost immediate dissolution of the empire of 
the Huns, afforded him an opportunity of re- 
populating those provinces which had been laid 
waste by the Huns in their previous campaigns 
against Theodosius. Thus the Eastern Goths re- 
ceived extensive lands in Pannonia ; Snrmatianr 
(Slavonians) and Herules, in lllyricum ; and Scyri, 
Alans and Huns, under Attila’s youngest son 
Hernac, in Scythia and Lower Moesia. The 
death of the excellent empress Pulcheria, in 454, 
caused a general affliction ; but the popularity of 
Marcian only gained by it. In the following year, 
455, Valentinian was murdered ; Maximin usurped 
the crown ; Italy and Gaul were covered with 
ruins and blood ; and the Vandal Genseric pillaged 
Rome. In the midst of these terrible commotions, 
Marcian secured the peace of his own dominions 
with his wonted wisdom and firmness ; and some 
disturbances having broken out in iAtzica, in 456, 
which were kindled by the Armenians and Per- 
sians, he sent able officers against the latter, who 
soon compelled the enemy to desist from farther 
hostilities. But in the beginning of 457 Marcian 
t@$l ill, and after five months' 1 suffering, died on the 
26th of June following. His death would have 
the signal of great calamities but for the 
power of Aspar, who caused Leo the Great to be 
eafperor. Marcian had, of course, no issue 
^^ Pulcneria. He bad, however, a daughter, the 
offspring of a former marriage, who was called 
Euphwuia, and was married to Anthemius, who 
became afterwards emperor of the West. Marcian 
*** deddodly an excellent man, who deserves our 
Admiration for the manner in which he governed 
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his wide dominions, and procured for them domestic 
and external peace during the terrible expeditions 
of the Huns and the VandalB. His laudable efforts 
to put down the venality and corruption of the 
public functionaries and advocates were crowned 
with success ; and the Codex Theodosianus con- 
tains many of his constitutions, from which we may 
draw a favourable conclusion as to his honesty and 
wisdom. His orthodoxy caused him to be praised 
in an exaggerated degree by the orthodox writers. 
(Evagr. ii. 12; Theophan. p. 89, &c. ; Theodor. 
Lect. i. 28 ; Nicephor. Call. xv. 1 — 4 ; Priscus, 
pp. 41, 43, 48, 72, &c. ; Zonar. vol. i. p. 45, &c. ; 
Cedren. p. 343, &c. ; Procop. Vand. 1,4; Malela, 
pp. 26, 27 ; Codin. pp. 35, 60, 61 ; Glycas, p. 262 ; 
Joel, p. 171.) [W. P.] 



COIN OF THK EMPEROR MARCIANUS. 

MARCIA'NUS, of Ilorocleia in Pontus, a 
Greek geographer, lived alter Ptolemy, whom he 
frequently quotes, and befi.re Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, who refers to him, but his exact date is 
uncertain. If he is the same Marcianus as the 
one mentioned by Synesius ( Ep. 103) and Socrates 
E. iv. 9), he must have lived at the beginning 
j of the fifth century of the Christian era. He wrote a 
l work in prose, entitled, n«plirAows rrjs Sahdo‘<rr)s 
ia>ov rt koI 4i rirtplov Ka\ rwv 4v adrp fityloTtw tnf- 
j <ra>t\ “A Periplus of the External Sea, both eastern 
| and western, and of the largest islands' in it” The 
i External Sea he used in opposition to the Medi- 
terranean, which he says had been sufficiently 
described by Artemiodorus. This work was in 
two books ; of which the former, on the eastern 
and southern seas, has come down to us entiri^ but 
of the latter, which treated of the western and 
northern seas, we possess only the three last chap- 
ters on Africa, and a mutilated one on the distance 
from Rome to the principal cities in the world. In 
this work he chiefly follows Ptolemy, and in the 
calculation of the stadia he adopts the reckoning of 
Protagoras. He also made an epitome of the eleven 
books of the JWip/otis of Artemiodorus of Ephesus 
[Artemiodorus, No. 6], but of this epitome we 
have only the introduction, and the periplus of 
Pontus, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. It was not, 
however, simply an abridgment of Artemiodorus ; 
for Marcianus tells us that he made use of the 
works of other distinguished geographers, who had 
written descriptions of coasts, among whom he 
mentions Timosthenes of Rhodes, Eratosthenes, 
Pytheas of Massilia, Isidorus of Chanur, Sosander 
the pilot, Simmias, Apelles of Cyrene, Euthym^nes 
of k Massilia, Phileas of Athens, Androsthenes of 
Thasus, Cleon of Sicily, Eudoxus of Rhodes, 
Haftno of Carthage, Scylax of Caryanda and 
Botthaeus ; but he says that he followed more 
particularly Artemiodorus, Strabo, rfhd Menippus 
of Pergamus. Marcianus also published an edition 
of Menippus with additions and corrections. [M*- 

NIPPU8.] 

The extant works of Marcianus were first pub- 
lished by D. Hoesckelius in his ** Geographies,** 
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August. VindeL 1900, 8m, then by Morell, Paris, 
1602, 8m, and subsequently by Hudson, in the 
first volume of his ** Geographi Greeci Minores,’ 
Oxon. 1698, and by Miller, Paris, 1839, 8vo. 
They have been also published separately by Hoff- 
mann, w Marciani Periplus, Menippi Peripli Fragm. 

Lips. 1841, 8vo. (Fabric. Bib/. Graec. vol. 
iv. p. 813, &c. ; Dodwell, de Aetate et Scriptis 
Marciani, in Hudson, l. c. ; Ukert, Geographic 
, der Gricchen und Homer, vol. i. pars i. p. 235 ; 
Forbiger, Handbuch der alien Geographic, vol. i. 
p. 448.) * 

MARCIA'NUS (Muprtav6s), a physician at 
Rome, who enjoyed a great reputation as an ana- 
tomist in the second century after Christ, and wrote 
some works on that subject, which are now lost. 
Galen became personally acquainted with him 
during his first visit to Rome, about a. d. 165, and 
tells an anecdote of him which shows him to 
have been an envious and malicious person (De 
Praenot. ad Epig. c. 3, vol. xiv. p. 614, &c.). He 
is probably the same person as the physician 
named Martialis, though it is uncertain which name 
is correct. 

Some medical formulae by a physician of the 
same name are quoted by Aetius (ii. 3. 110, ii. 4. 
47, iii. 3. 11, pp. 358, 402, 554) and Scribonius 
La^gus (c. 46. § 177. p. 223) ; but this cannot be 
the same person as the contemporary of Galen, as 
he lived about the beginning of the Christian era 
in the reign of Augustus. (W. A. G.] 

MARCIA'N US,AE'LIUS,a Roman jurist, who 
wrote after the death of Septimius Severus, whom 
he calls Divus(Dig. 50. tit.,4. s. 7). Another passage 
(48. tit. 17. s. 1 ) shows that he was then writing 
under Antoninus Caracalla, the son and successor 
of Severus. It also appears from his Institutions, 
that he survived Caracalla (Dig. 35. tit. 1. s. 33 ; 
Cod. 9. tit. 8. s. 8 ). It is therefore probable that 
he also wrote under Alexander Severus, whose reign 
commenced a. d. 222. Caracalla died a. i>. 217. 
Another Aelius Marcianus is cited in the Digest, 
who^pvas proconsul of Baetica in the time of An- 
toninus Pins (Dig. 1. tit. 6. s. 2, where Ulpian gives 
the rescript of Pius addressed to this Marcianus). 

The works of Marcianus, from which there are 
excerpts in the Digest, are : — Sixteen books of In- 
stitutiones, from which there are excerpts in the 
Digest : this work was also used for the compilation 
of Justinian's Institutions (compare Inst. 4. tit. 3. 
s. 1, and Dig. 32. s. 65. § 4 ; Inst. 2. tit. 18, 
44 hoc colore,” See., and Dig. 5. tit. 2. s. 2) ; two 
books on Publica Judicia ; two books on Appella- 
tiones ; five books entitled Regularia ; a single book 
on Delatores ; a single book on the Hypothecaria 
Formula ; and a single book ad Set. Turpillianum. 
He also wrote notes on Papinian. Marcianus is 
cited by Ulpianus and Paulus. There are 275 
excerpts from Marcianus in the Digest. Zimmern 
(Qeschickte dec Horn. Primt rechts) cites a work by 
G. Qelrichs, De Vila, Studiis, Honoribus et Scriptis 
Ael. Marciani ICti. Traj. ad Rhcn. 1754. 4to. 

There are rescripts addressed by Alexander Se- 
verus to A. Marcianus (Cod. 2. tit. 13. s. 6) and to 
A. Martian us, which may be the same name (Cod. 
7. rit£21. s. 4), and one by Gordian to A. Mar- 
tiands in the year 239 (Cod. 4. tit. 21. s. 4) ; but 
this may .be a different person from the jurist 
whose writings are excerpted in the Digest. [G. L.] 
MARCIA'N US MINEUS FELIX CA- 
FELliA. [Caprlla.] 


1 MARCION. 

MARCIA'NUS, CELSIUS, a nativb 
the husband of Julia Mamaea, by whorn’TOsSWaS 
the reputed father of Alexander Sevenia. We. 
know nothing of his history, except thathe' on seve* 
ral occasions discharged the duties of an imperial 
procurator. (Dion Cass, lxxviii. 80.) ^ (W. R.j 

MARCIA'NUS, GRA'NIUS, a Roman sena- 
tor, was accused of majestas in a. d. 35, by C. 
Gracchus, and put an end to his own life. (Tac< 
Ann. vi. 38.) * 

MARCIA'NUS I'CELUS. [Icelus.] 

MARCI'LI US, attended Cicero as interpreter 
daring his journey in ^.sia Minor and his admi- 
nistration of Cilicia, from August, B.C. 51, to the 
following February. Cicero highly recommends 
Marcilius, his son, and his family interests to Q. 
Minucius Thermus, propraetor of Asia. (Ad Fam, 
xiii. 54.) [W. B. D.] 

MA'RCION (M aptdwv,) one of the most cele- 
brated of the so-called heretics of the second cen- 
tury. He was a native of Pontus. The account, 
prevalent in the days of Epiphanius, of which there 
is no reason to doubt the correctness, made him a 
native of Sinope in Hellenopontus. Tertullian re- 
peatedly calls him a ship-master, nauclerus (Adv. 
Marc. i. 18, iii. 6, iv. 9, &c.), and, according to 
one MS. and the version of Rufinus, Rhodon, a 
writer of the latter part of the second century (apud 
Euseb. H. 77. v. 13), calls him the seaman Mar- 
cion. Some modems have doubted whether so 
learned a man could have been in such an occupa- 
tion, but we see no reason to questiou the state- 
ment, nor does his learning appear to have been 
great. His father was bishop of a Christian church 
(probably at Sinope), but there is reason to think 
that Marcion had grown up before his father's 
conversion, for Tertullian intimates (De Praescrip . 
Ifereticor. c. 30) that he had been a stoic, and 
speaks of his ” finding out God” (Adv. Marcion , 
i. 1 ), expressions which indicate that he had not 
been brought up as a Christian, but had become a 
convert in an adult age, after inquiry, and on his 
own conviction. Be this as it may, he appears to ' 
have been a sincere and earnest believer, charac- 
terised by the severity of his ascetic practices ; nor 
does he at first seem to have entertained, at least 
he did not avow, any opinions at variance with 
the usual belief of the church with which he was 
in full communion. 

The course of his life was, however, altogether al- 
tered by his excommunication. The occasion of this 
is, in the spurious addition to one of the works of 
Tertullian (De Praescrip. Haeret. c. 51), and by Epi- 
phanius, stated to have been his seduction of a girt; 
but the silence of Tertullian in his genuine works? 
and of the other early opponents of Marcion, ready 
as they wonld have been to lay hold on anything 
unfavourable to him,throws,as Beausobre anfi Lara* 
ner have shown, considerable donbt on the accusa- 
tion. Beausobre and Neander Suppose that he 
was cut off from the church on account of his having 
already begun to propagate his obnoxious 
merits as to the Mosaic dispensation and the Old 
Testament generally. Even if the charge brought 
against him by Epiphanius be credited, nietfe it jfro* 
reason to regard his delinquency as an evidence of 
habitual licentiousness: it stands in marked cfctt- 
trast with the rigour of his system and with 
ordinary tenor of his life, and at a later period hd 
himself excommunicated Apelles, (me of his disci ' 
pies, for a similar, perhaps eteh a hei&mij 
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offence. (Tertull. ibid, c. 30.) , Epiphanius further 
add»,;fhat hie first desire after his fall was to be 
restored to the communion of the church, and that, 
in order to this, he professed penitence; but that 
his father, Jhy whom he had been excommunicated, 
refused to lntore him, being angry at the shame 
which had fallen upon himself by his son's fall ; or 
possibly (if there be any truth in the story at all), 
from an apprehension that his near connection with 
the offender might; incline him, or make him sus- 
pected of inclining, to undue lenity. Failing to 
obtain his readmission, and unable to bear the op- 
probrium which his conductshad incurred, Marcion 
went to Rome. Epiphanius says that he arrived 
there after the decease of Pope Jlyginus, a state- 
ment which is subject to considerable doubt, and 
of which, in any case, the uncertainty of the early 
Papal chronology prevents our fixing the date. 
Tillemont places the pope's death and Mar- 
cion’s arrival in A. d. 142 ; but if Justin Martyr 
wrote his First Apology in which Marcion’s resi- 
dence at Rome, and his teaching his heretical 
views are mentioned (Justin. Apol. Primu, c. 26), 
in a. d. 139 [Justinun, ecclesiastical. No. 1 ], 
Marcion must have settled at Rome some years 
earlier. 

According to Epiphanius, Marcion’s first care, 
on his arrival at Rome, was to apply to be ad- 
mitted into communion with the church, but he 
was refused. Epiphanius adds, that he hud aspired 
to succeed to the vacant bishopric, — a statement 
too absurd to merit refutation, especially taken in 
connection with the story of his previous incon- 
tinence ; and that disappointed ambition stimulated 
him to unite himself with the Syrian Gnostic Cer- 
don, then at Rome, to adopt and propagate his 
opinions, and to carry .out the threat with which 
he parted from the elders of the Roman church on 
their refusal to receive him, that “ho would cause 
a perpetual schism among them.” Imputation of 
motives is so easy and so common, that it has little 
weight, especially when the writer is so credulous 
and uncharitable as Epiphanius ; nor is his state- 
ment of facts in accordance with Tertullian, who 
tells us {De Draewrip. Haerct. c. 30) that Mar- 
cion was in communion with the Roman church, 
and professed to hold the general belief, under the 
episcopate of Eleutherius, but that on account of 
the ever-restless curiosity with which he pursued 
his inquiries, he was repeatedly (semel atque iterum) 
excommunicated, the last time finally (in perpetuum 
discidium relegtrtus). It is possible that he may, 
on his final ejection, have uttered some such threat 
os that attributed to him by Epiphanius, yet in 
^t case Tertullian would have hardly forborne to 
mention it ; and it may be observed that Marcion’s 
repeated reconciliation with the church, and re- 
tractation or concealment of hiB opinions, indicate 
3 greater pliancy of temper and a more anxious 
desire, to avoid a schism than it has been usual to 
impute to him. Tertullian is, indeed, by some 
critics, yet we think on insufficient ground, sup- 
posed to have confounded Marcion with Cerdon, of 
whom Irenaeus &dv. Haeres. iii. 4) gives a some- 
what similar account. 

Wq hftve seen that Marcion was at Rome, and 
engaged in, the propagation of his views, which 
impUes his separation from the church, in a. d. 139, 
when Justin wrote his First Apology. Whether he 
travelled into distant provinces to diffuse his opinions 
?s very doubtfUl Most modern critics, including 
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TiReiuont, Deausobre, and Lardoer, thinks that he 
did ; but the passages cited from the ancients in sup* 
port of the supposition are quite insufficient. That 
views similar to his were widely diffused in various 
parts, especially of the East, is indisputable, but that 
the diffusion was owing to his personal exertions 
and influence is by no means clear ; and we do not 
know of any distinct evidence that .he ever left 
Rome after his first arrival there. ; The passages 
from Tertullian and Ephrem Syrus are mere de- 
clamatory expressions, and the passage usually 
cited from JeJtome(Epist. cxxxiii. ad Clesiphont. e. 4, 
Opera , vol. i. col. 1025, ed.Vallarsii), if it has any 
foundation in truth, is most naturally referred to 
Marcion 's first journey from Sinope to Rome ; and 
it was probably on that same journey that he be- 
came acquainted with the venerable Polycarp, 
whom he afterwards met, apparently at Rome, 
and who, when Marcion asked if he knew him, 
replied, “ I'know thee as the first-born of Satan.'* 
(Irenaeus, Adv. Ilaercs. iii. 3.) This anecdote of 
Marcion’s anxiety to claim acquaintance a ith that 
venerable man is in accordance with his desire to 
be reconciled to the Catholic Church, a desire 
which continued to the close of his life, for after 
all his misbelief, the ministers, apparently of the 
Roman church, agreed to restore him on condition 
of his bringing hack with him those whom he had 
led into error. This condition seems to show that 
his own immediate disciples were not numerous, 
and that the widely diffused body that held simi- 
lar views, and was called by his uame, had rather 
followed an independent course of thought than 
been influenced by him. His compliance with the 
condition of his restoration was prevented by his 
death, the time of which is quite unknown. (Ter- 
tullian, de Praescript. llaeret. c. 30.) 

The doctrinal system of Marcion was of remark- 
able character. Its great feature was the irrecon- 
cileable opposition which it supposed to exist 
between the Creator and the Christian God, and. 
between the religious systems, the Law and the 
Gospel, which it was believed they had respectively 
founded. Whether he held two or three original 
principles is not clear. Rhodon (apud Euseb. H . E. 
v. 13) and Augustin (de Haeres. c. 22) say he held 
two, Epiphanius charges him with holding three, 
— one, nameless and invisible, the Supreme, whom 
Marcion termed “the Good another “the visible 
God, the Creator the third, “ the Devil,” or per- 
haps matter, the source of evil. Theodoret says he 
held four “ unbegotten existences,” — the good God, 
the Creator, matter, and the evil ruler of matter, 
meaning, apparently, the Devil. That he held 
matter to he eternal is admitted ; the doubtful 
point is whether he really held the Creator to have 
been a principle, or to have been in some way de- 
rived from the good God. That he regarded them 
as independent first principles is the Aost natural 
inference from the strong opposition which Ae 
conceived to exist between them, and which fo^fpd 
the prominent feature in his doctrinal system. He 
was probably led to the belief of this opposition by 
the difficulty he found in reconciling the existence 
of evil, so prevalent in the world, with the attri- 
bute of goodness in the Deity, which wa& so , 
distinctly manifested in the gospel. This is Cer- 
tullian's account of the origin of his heresy {Adv, 
Marcion. i. 2), and it is apparently the true one $ 
nor will it materially differ from the account of 
Neander, that Marcion could not perceive in natur* 
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or in ti# Old Teriament the same love which $ras 
manifested in the Gospel of Christ. He accord- 
ingly made the Creator, the God of the Old Tes- 
tament, the author of evils, ** malorum factorem,” 
according to the statement of Irenaeus ( A dv. 
Haems. L 29), by which he meant that he was 
the author, not of moral evil, but of suffering. The 
old dispensation was, according to him, given by 
the Creator, who chose out the Jews as his own 
people, and promised to them a Messiah. Jesus 
was not this Messiah, but the son of the “ unseen 
and unnamed " God, and had appeased on earth in 
the outward form of man, possibly a mere phantasm, 
to deliver souls, and to upset the dominion of the 
Creator; and Marcion further supposed that, when 
■he descended into Hades, he had delivered, not 
those who in the Old Testament were regarded as 
saints, such as Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, David, &c., who were apprehensive of some 
delusion and would not believe, but rather those 
who had rejected or disobeyed the Creator, such 
as Cain, Esau, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

The other doctrines of Marcion were such as 
naturally flowed from this prominent feature of his 
system. He condemned marriage, and admitted 
none who were living in the married state to bap- 
tism ; for he did not think it right to enlarge, by 
propagation, a race born in subjection to the harsh 
rule of the Creator. (Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 3.) 
His followers did not hesitate to brave martyrdom, 
and boasted of the number of their martyrs. He 
denied the resurrection of the body ; and, accord- 
ing to the very questionable authority of Epipha- 
nius, believed in transmigration, lie admitted 
persons to baptism, Epiphanius says, three times, 
apparently requiring a repetition of it after any 
. great sin ; but as Tertullian does not notice this 
threefold baptism, it was probably introduced after 
Marcion ’s time. Ilis followers permitted women 
to baptize probably those of their own sex, and 
allowed catechumens to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries. According to Chrysostom, 
wjpn a catechumen died they baptized another 
person for him ; but even Tiilemont supposes that 
this was not their original practice. They fasted 
on the Sabbath, out of opposition to the Creator, 
who had rested on that day. 

It was a necessary consequence of these views 
that Marcion should reject a considerable part of 
the New Testament. The Old Testament he re- 
garded as a communication from the Creator to his 
people the Jews, not only separate from Christianity, 
but opposed to it. He acknowledged but one 
Gospel, formed by the mutilation of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, which, it may be reasonably supposed, 
he believed he was restoring, by such mutilation, 
to its original purity, jfle rejected the greater 
part of the four first chapters, commencing his 
gospel witfrthe words, “ In the fifteenth year of 
■the reign of Tiberius Caesar God came down to 
Ofpernaura, a city of Galilee, and lie taught on the 
Sabbath,” &c. (as in Luke, iv. 31, dec.). He 
omitted all those passages in our Lord’s discourses 
in which he recognised the Creator as his father. 
He received the following Epistles of Paul : — to 
th«*Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Coloss ians, 1 and 2 Thessalo- 
nians, and* Philemon, and acknowledged certain 
portions of a supposed Epistle of Paul to the Lao- 
dicean# ; but the Epistles which he received were, 
according to Epiphanius, whose testimony in this 
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respect there is nollason to doubt, mutilatedand 
corrupted. Marcion, besides his edition, if we may 
so term it, of the New Testament, compiled a work 
entitled Antithesis , consisting of pasirtges from the 
Old and from the New Testament which he judged 
to be mutually contradictory. Tljwwork was 
examined and answered by Tertullian^m his fourth 
book against Marcion. Tertullian also cites (De 
Came Christy c. 2) an epistle of Marcion, but 
without further describing it. (Justin Martyr and 
Irenaeus, II. cc. ; Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. Libri V. 
de Praescript. Haeret. passim ; Epiphan. Panarium. 
Haeres. xlii ; the numerous other passages in an- 
cient writers have been collected by lttigius, de 
Haeresiarchis , 6ect. ii. c. 7 ; Tiilemont, Mcmoires , 
vol. ii. p. 266, &c. ; Beausobre, Hist L de Man * - 
cheisme , liv. iv. ch. v. — viii.; and Lardner, Hist, of 
Heretics, b. ii. ch. x. See also Neander, Church 
History (by Hose), vol. ii. p. 119, &c. ; Cave, Hist. 
Lift, ad ann. 128, vol. i. p. 54, ed. Oxford, 1740— 
42.) [J. C. M.J 

MA'RCIUS, an Italian seer, whose prophetic 
verses ( Carolina Marciano) were first discovered 
by M. Atilius, the praetor, in n. c. 213. They 
were written in Latin, and two extracts from them 
are given by Livy, one containing a prophecy of 
the defeat of the Romans at Cannae, and the 
second, commanding the institution of the Ludi 
Apollinares. (Liv. xxv. 12; Macrob. Sat. i. 17.) 
The Martian prophecies were subsequently pre- 
served in the Capitol along with the Sibylline books, 
under the guard of the same officers as had charge 
of the latter. (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. vi. 72.) Livy 
(/. c ), Macrobius (/. c.),and Pliny (II. N. vii. 33), 
6peak of only one person of this name ; but Cicero 
(de Div. i. 40, ii. 55) and Servius (/. c.) make 
mention of two brothers, the Marcii. It may well 
admit of doubt whether this Marcius ever existed ; 
and it is certainly quite useless to inquire into the 
time at which he lived. (Hartung, Die Religion 
der Romer , vol. i. p. 129 ; Gottling, Geschichte dor 
Romisch. Staatsrerfassung, p. 21 3 ^Niebuhr, Hist, 
of Rome , vol. i. n. 688.) Modern scholars have 
attempted to restore to a metrical form the pro- 
phecies of Marcius preserved by Livy. (Comp. 
Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. iii. 9. § 7 ; Duntaer 
and Lersch, De Vers . Sat. p. 38.) 

MA'RCIUS. 1. C. or Cn. Marcius, tribune 
of the plebs, b. c. 389, the year after Rome had 
been taken by the Gauls, brought Q. Fabius. to 
trial, because, in opposition to the law of nation*, 
he had fought against the Gauls, to whom he had 
been sent as an ambassador. (Liv. vi. 1.) 

2. C. Marcius, tribune of the piebs b. c. 311, 

brought forward with his colleague, L. Atilius, tip 
law which is detailed elsewhere. [Amiua, m. 
2.J (Liv. ix. 30.) He is probably the same as 
the C. Marcius, who was chosen in b. c. 300 among 
the first plebeian augurs. (Liv. x# 9.) , , 

3. M\ Marcius, aedile of the plebs, was the 

first person who gave corn to the people atonea* 
for the modius. His date is quite nncertitim 
(Plin. //. N. viii. 3. s. 4.) . , * ^ 

4. Q. and M. March, tribunal of the? soldier* 

of tho second legion, fell in battle against the Beii 
in b. c. 193. (Liv. xxxv. 5.) . ^ 

MA'RCIUS, ANCUS. [Awova 
MARCIUS AGRIPPA. [AORiPViil 
MA'RCIUS LIVIANUSTURfca £Tuaao,} 
MA'RCIUS MACER. [MaCRR.] - j-ua 
MA'RCIUS MARCELLUS. 
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MA'RCIUS VERUS. * (^krus.#. 
s MARCOMANNUS, a Roman rhetorician of 
uncertain date, wrote a work dn rhetoric, of which 
C. Julius "Victor made use in compiling his “ Ars 
Rhetoric al’ The latter work was first published 
by A, Mf|prom a MS. in the Vatican, written in 
the 12th century (Rome, 1823), and has been re- 
printed, with the other scholiasts, in the 5th 
volume of Orelli’s Cicero, p. 195, Ac. 

MARCUS (Mupwos), a citizen of Ceryncia, in 
Achaia, had the chief hand in putting to death 
the tyrant of Bora, which thereupon immediately 
joined the Achaeanf League, then in process of form- 
ation. When the constitution of the league was 
altered, and a single general was appointed instead 
of two, Marcus was the first who was invested 
with that dignity, in b. c. 255. In b. c. 229 the 
Achaeans sent ten ships to aid the Corcyracans 
against the Illyrian pirates, and, in the battle 
which ensued, the vessel in which Marcus sailed 
was boarded and sunk, and he perished with all 
the reat of the crew. Polybius highly commends 
his services to the Achaean confederacy. ( Pol. 
ii. 10, 41, 43 ; Clint F. II. vol. ii. pp. 240, 241, 
vol. iii. p. 14.) [R R] j 

MARCUS, the son of the emperor Basiliscus, j 
was created Caesar, nnd soon afterwards Augustus 
and co-emperor, by his father, in a. d. 475, and j 
was put to -death by Zeno in 477, together with 
Basiliscus and the rest of his family. In conse- 
quence of being emperor along with his father, 
several of the coins struck by Basiliscus, represent 
the portraits of both father and son. [Basiliscus.] 
(Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 204.) | W. P. ) 

MARCUS (Mdpaos), literary and ecclesiastical. 

1. Of Alexandria, patriarch of Alexandria early 
in the thirteenth century, proposed certain ques- 
tions for solution on various points of ecclesiastical 
law or practice. Sixty-four of these questions, 
With the answers of Theodoras Balsamon [Bal- 
samo], are given in the J us Orientate of Boneiidius, 
p. 237, &c. 8vo., Paris, 1573, and in the Jus 
Graeco- Romanum of Leunclavius, vol. i. pp. 30*2 — 
394, fol. Frankfort, 1596. Some MSS. contain 
two questions and solutions more than the printed 
copies. Fabricius suggests that Mark of Alexandria 
is the Marcus cited in a MS. Catena in Matthaei 
Evangdinm of Macarius Chrysocephalus [Chiiy- 
sockphaluk], extant in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. (Cave, Hist. Lilt . ad ann. 1203, vol. ii. 
p. 279, ed. Oxford, 1740—42.) 

2. Of Arethusa, bishop of Arethusa, a city of 
Syria, on or near the Orontes, was one of three 
bishops sent to Rome A. d. 342 by the Eastern 
emperor Constantius II., to satisfy the Western 
emperor Constans of the justice and propriety of 
the deposition of Athanasius of Alexandria and 
Paulus of Constantinople* Marcus and his fellow- 
prelates are charged with having deceived Con- 
stans, by presenting to him as’Jtheir confession of 
faith, not the Afian or Eusebian confession, lately 
ftgfted on at the synod of Antioch, but another 
confession, of orthodox complexion, yet not fully 
orthodox, which* is given by Socrates. Mark ap- 
poars to have acted with the Eusebian or Semi- 
Arian party, and took part on their side, probably 
in the council of Philippopolis, held by the prelates 
°f the East, after their secession from Sardica 
U oi 347), and certainly in that of Sirmium (a. d. 
359), where a heterodox confession of faith was 
dra ww Op by him . It is to be observed, that the 
vol. il •- 
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oftpfessien which is given as Mark’s by ftantletf s 
believed by modern critics not to be his. Thom 
critics ascribe to him the confession agreed- upon by 
the council of Ariminum, a. d. 859, and also given 
by Socrates. During the short reign of Julian 
Marcus, then an old man, was cruelly tortured in 
various ways by the heathen populace of Arethusa, 
who were irritated by the success of his efforts to 
convert their fellow-townsmen to Christianity. He 
appears to have survived their cruelty, at least not 
to have died under their hands ; but we read no 
more of him* His sufferings for the Christian reli- 
gion seem to have obliterated the discredit of his 
Arianism ; for Gregory Nazianzen has eulogised him 
in the highest terms, and the Greek church honours 
him as a martyr. (Athanas. de. Synodic, , c. 24 ; So- 
crates, 7/. E. ii. 18, 30, 37, with the notes of Vale- 
sius ; Sozomen, II. E. iii. 10, iv. 17, v. 10 ; Theo- 
doret. H. E. iii. 7 ; Gregorius Naz. Oratio IV. ; 
Bolland. Acta Sanctor. Mart. vol. iii. p. 774, Ac.; 
Tillemont, Manoircs , vol. vi. and vii.) 

3. Ahgkntakius. [ArGENTARI 18.] 

4. Asceta. Mark the ascetic, or Mark of” 
Athens, was a recluse, who had fixed his habitation 
in the Interior Aethiopia, in Mount Thrace, beyond 
the nation of the Chettaeans, apparently in. the 
course of the fourth century. A life of him is given 
by the Bdllandists in the Acta Sanctorum Marin, 
vol. iii. in a Latin version, at p. 778, &c., and in 
the original Greek at p. 40*, &c. 

5. Asckta. [No. 10.] . 

<i. Atheniensis. [No. 4.] 

7. Diaconus. [No. 12.] 

8. Diadochus. A short treatise? entitled rod 
/xauapiou M aptcov rov A taSoxov Kara, 'Apuavcov 
A oyos, Ticati Marci Diadochi Sermo contra Arianos, 
was published with a Latin version, by Jo. Ru-, , 
dolph. Wetstenius, subjoined to his ^edition of* 
Origen, JL)c Orationc , 4 to. Basel, 1694, and was 
reprinted, with a new Latin version, in the Riblio- 

| theca 1'atvum of Galland, vol. v. p. 242. There 
has been considerable doubt as to the time 
and place in which the author lived. ■ teas o 
have identified him, but without reason, vwith. 
Diadochus, bishop of Photicc, in Epeirus Vetus 
(4'wTLKTjs rrjs iv tjj naXata *Hrr elpq> Motkowos), 
who wrote a work on the ascetic life which is 
briefly described by Photius (RiU. cod. 201), and 
whom critics, on uncertain ground, assign to the 
middle of the fifth century. But there is no ground 
for this identification, as Diadochus of Photice does 
not appear to have been ever called Marcus. 
Others suppose Marcus Diadochus to have been 
one of the two Egyptian bishops of the name of 
Marcus, who were banished by the Arians during 
the patriarchate of George of Cappadocia [Geor- 
gius, No. 7] at Alexandria, and who, having been 
restored in the reign of Julian, were present (a. d. 
362) at a synod held at Alexandria, and are named 
in the heading of the letter of Athanasius, us ually 
cited as Tomus ad A ntiochenos. (Comp. AthMp. 
Ajtolog. de Fuya sua , c. 7.) Galland suggests ffittt 
Marcus Diaddr’ js may* have been one of two 
bishops of the name of Marcus, ordained by Alex- 
ander, the predecessor of Athnnasius, and who wens 
banished by the Arians, one into the Oasis 2$%n& 
in Upper Egypt, and the other to the Oatfe of 
Ammon (Athanas. I list. Arianor. ad Mfmadk. e. 
72) ; hut we identify these with the two just 
mentioned. < Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ix. -p. 266, 
Ac. ; Cave, Hist. LitU ad ann. 356, vol i. p. 217 4 

3 p 
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Galland.' Biblioth. Patrum. Proleg. ad Vol. V. c. Picus, tn the 1st vol. of the Auctarium of Ducaeus, 
14.) fol. Paris, 1624, in the 11th vol. of the Bibl. Ptir 

9. Of Ephesus. [Eugenicus, M.] trum, fol. Paris, 1 654, and in the 8th vqI. of the Bibl. 

10. Erkmita orANACHORETA (’A vax^pyr^s, Patrum of Galland. Although the eight books oft a 
or Ascrta (6 ’AaKynff), or Monachus (Moya- whole, with the exception, as already noticed, of 
X&), the Monk. Palladius in his Historia Lau- the Latin supplement of Zinus Do A^unio, first 
siarn, c. 21, and, according to the Greek text, as appeared in 1563, the first and second books, 
printed in the Biblioth. Patrum (vol. xiii. fol. Paris, namely. Tit pi vdpov TtvevpariKov, De Lege Spiritual!, 
1654) in several passages of c. 20, has recorded and Tlepl roiu oiopivtav Ipyoov tiutatovodcu, De 
some anecdotes, of sufficiently marvellous character, his qui putant se Operibus jtcslificari, had been pub* 
of Marcus, an eminent Egyptian ascetic, who lived lished by Vincentius Opsopoeus, with a Latin 
to a hundred years, and with whom Palladius had version, 8vo. Hagucnau. 1531 ; and the first book 
conversed! This Marcus is noticed also by Sozomen of the text and the version had been reprinted in 

(ff. E. vi. 29). Palladius, however, does not the ftlicropresbyticon, Basel, 1 550, and in the Ortho- 
ascribe to this Marcus any writings ; nor should dorographa, Basel, 1555. The work E/s t<Jv M«A- 
he be confounded, as he is even by Cave and Fa- De Melchizedech , which formed the ninth 

bricius, as well ns by others, with Marcus, “ the tract in the collection read by Photius, and the 

much renowned ascetic.” (o irokvffpvWyrus air/cy- Greek text of the Tlepl vyartlas, De Jejunio, were 
njy, Niceph. Callist. If. E. xiv. 30, 54), the dis- first published by B. M. Remondinus, bishop of 
ciple of Chrysostom, and the contemporary ofNilus Zante and Cephalonia, with a Latin version, 4to. 
and Isidore of Pelusium : for this latter Marcus Rome, 1740, and are reprinted with the other 
must have been many years younger than the as- works of Marcus, in the Bibliotheca of Galland. 
cetic of Palladius. It is to the disciple of Chry- Some other works are extant in MS. (Palladius, 
sostom that the works extant, under the name of l. c.; Sozomen, l. c. ; Photius, l. c. ; Niceph. Callist. 
“ Marcus Eremita,” are to be ascribed ; as appears l.c.; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. ix. p.267, &c. ; 
from the express testimony of Nicephorus Callisti, Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 401, vol. i. p. 372 j 
who had met with the following works : — eight Gudin, De Scriptor. Eccfes. vol. i. cel. 902, &C. ; 
treatises (\6yoi ourth), “ equal to the number of the Tillemont, Me moires, vol. x. p. 801 ; Galland,' 
universal passions;” and thirty-two others, describing • Biblioth. Patrum , Proleg. ad Vol. VIII. c. 1.) 
the whole discipline of an ascetic life. Other works j 11. Eugenio us. [Eugenic us.] 

of Marcus must have been extant at that time, but 12. Of Gaza. Marcus, the biographer of St. 

Nicephorus does not mention them : the above were Porphyry of Gaza, lived in the fourth and fifth 
the only ones that had come into his hands. centuries. He was probably a native of Procon- 

The eight treatises appear to have been originally sular Asia, from which country he travelled to 
distinct, but had been collected into one volume j visit the scenes of sacred history in the Holy Land, 
(fitGklov), and are so described by Photius (Ilibl. ; where he met and formed an acquaintance with 

^eod. 200), to whose copy was subjoined a ninth I Porphyry, then at Jerusalem, some time before 
treatise or book, written against the Melchize- a. d. 393. Porphyry sent him to Thessalonica to 
dekians (Karel M ekx^beKiruv), which showed, dispose of his property there ; and after his return, 
says Photius (according to our rendering of a dis- Marcus appears to have been the almost inseparable 
puted passage), that the writer was no less ob- companion of Porphyry, by whom he was ordained 
noxious to the charge of heresy than the parties deacon, and was sent, a. d. 398, to Constantinople, 
agafcst whom it was written. Photius remarks to obtain of the emperor Arcadius an edict for de* 
that the arrangement of the works was different in straying the heathen temples at Gaza. He obtained 
different copies. A Latin version by Joannes an edict to close, not destroy them. This, however, 
Picus of the eight books was published 8vo. Paris, was not effectual for putting down heathenism, and 
1563, and has been repeatedly reprinted in the Porphyry went in person to Constantinople, taking 
various editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum. It is Marcus with him, and they were there at the time 
in the fifth volume of the edition, Lyon. 1677. of the birth of the emperor Theodosius the Younger, 
The Greek text was also published, 8vo. Paris, a. d. 401. They obtained an imperial edict for the 
1563, by Guillaume Morel, with the Antirrhctica destruction both of the idolsof the heathens and their 
of Hesychins of Jerusalem. [Hksychius, No. 7.] temples; and Marcus returned with Porphyry to 
To the Greek text and the Latin version were re- Ua^t, where he probably remained till his death, 
spectively prefixed, as if also written by Marcus, of which we have no account. He wrote the life 
the text and version of a homily, He pi irapaSetcrov of Porphyry, the original Greek text of which is 
koI v6pov iryeufiariKou, De Paradiso et Dye Spi - said to be extant in MS. at Vienna, but has never 
rituali , which is one of those extant under the been published. A Latin version ( Vita S. Por* 
name of Macarius the Egyptian [Macarius, No. phyrii, Episcopi Gazensis ), was published by Lipo* 
1], to whom it more probably belongs, and from manus, in his Vitae Sanctorum, by Surid*, in 
wtote works those of Marcus have been much in- his De Probatii Sdnctorum Vitis, and by the Bol- 
tefpfated. The last four works are arranged in a landists, in the Acta Sanctorum , Februar. vol. iii. 
different order from that of Photius; and to the p. 643, &c. with a Commentarius Praevriut and 
end of the fifth, which is addressed to one Nicolaus, notes by Henschenius. It is given also in the 

a friend of the writer, is subjoined Nicolaus’ reply. Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, vol. ix. p. 259, Ac. 

A tract, IXepl vyarrelas, De Jejunio, a Latin version (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. x. p. 316 } Cave, Hhrt. 

of iUftch was first published by Zinus, with some Litt. ad ann. 421, vol. i. p. 403 ; Oudin* J9e 

other ascqtic tracts, 8vo. Venice, 1574, is probably Scriptor. Eccles, vol. i. col, 999 ; Galland, Biblioth. 
a part of rile sixth book of the printed editions, the Patrum, Proleg. ad Vol. IX. c. 7.) 
seventh of Photius, as it corresponds with the title 13. Haeresiarcha, the Hxresiarch, a gnostic 
given.by Photius to that book. The Greek text of teacher who appeared in the second century,' and' 
MoicPs edition was reprinted, with the version of probably towards or after the middle of it. « T1& Jr > 
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anonymous writer usually cited as Praedestinatus, 
makes Marcus contemporary with Clement of Rome ; 
but this is placing him too early, as, according to 
Irenaeus, he was a disciple of Valentinus, whs pro- 
bably livefpa the first half of the century [Valen- 
tinus] ; ana there is reason to think, from the 
manner in which Irenaeus speaks of him, that he was 
still alive when that father wrote his treatise Ad- 
versus Haeteses [Irenaeus]. He must be placed 
considerably later than the time of Clement. We 
hare no account in Irenaeus of the country of 
Marcus ; Jerome {Comment. in Isai. lxir. 4, 5) calls 
him an Egyptian, but modem critics do not adopt 
this statement ; Lardner thinks, but on very preca- 
rious ground, that he was “ an Asiatic” (i. e. a na- 
tive of Proconsular Asia), and Neander is induced 
by some peculiarities of his system to think he was 
from Palestine. All this, however, is mere con- 
jecture, and we are disposed to accept the statement 
of Jerome as to this point, especially as it accords 
with the statement of Irenaeus that he was a disciple 
of Valentinus. That Marcus was in Asia, appears 
from a scandalous anecdote, related by Irenaeus, of 
his seducing the wife of one Diuconus (or perhaps 
of a certain deacon), into whose house he had been 
received ; but the circumstances show that he was 
travelling in that country rather than residing 
there. Jerome (/. c. and Epist, ad Theodora m. No. 
29, ed. Vett., 53, ed. Benedict, 75, ed. Vallarsii) 
states that he travelled into the parts of Gaul 
about the Rhone and the Garonne, then crossed 
the Pyrenees into Spain ; but Irenaeus, whom lie 
cites, is speaking, not of Marcus himself, but of 
his followers ; and Jerome was probably led into 
this misunderstanding of his authority by con- 
founding this Marcus with another and later 
teacher of the gnostic school [No. 14], of the same 
name and country. Of the history of Marcus 
nothing more is known. Iiis character is seriously 
impeached, as already noticed, by Irenaeus, who is 
followed by others of the fathers, and who charges 
him with habitual and systematic licentiousness. 

The followers of Marcus were designated Mar- 
cosii (MaptctSaoi). Marcosians, and a long account 
of them is given by Irenaeus and by Epiphanius, 
who has transcribed very largely from Irenaeus ; 
and a briefer notice is contained in the other an- 
cient writers on the subject of heresies. The 
peculiar tenets of Marcus were founded on the 
gnostic doctrine of Aeons ; and, according to 
Irenaeus, Marcus professed to derive his know- 
ledge of these Aeons, and of the production of the 
universe* by a revelation from the primal four 
in the system of Aeons, who descended to him 
from the region of the invisible and ineffable, in 
the form of a female ; but this representation has 
Perhaps been owing to Irenaeus interpreting too 
literally the poetical form in which Marcus dove- 
loped his views. Neander (Church Hist, by Rose, 
vol ih p, 95) thus characterizes the system of 
Marcus. M He brought forward his doctrines in n 
poem, in which he introduced the Aeons speaking 
1,1 liturgical formulae, and in imposing symbols of 
worship. . , Alter the Jewish cabalistic method, he 
hunted after mysteries in the number and positions 
the letters. The idea of a \6yos too 6vt6s. of 
the word as the revelation of the hidden divine 
being in creation* was spun out by him with the 
greatest subtilty : he made the whole creation a 
Progressive expression of the inexpressible.* 1 The 
Marcosians are said to have distinguished between 
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the supreme God and the Creator, and to have 
denied the reality of Christ's incarnation, and the 
resurrection of the body. 

Marcus was charged with using magic* and 
Irenaeus has given a sufficiently obscure descrip- 
tion of the modes in which he imposed on the 
credulity of his votaries, who were commonly women 
possessed of wealth, and acquired riches at their 
expense. Irenaeus suspected that he was assisted 
in his delusions by some daemon, by whose aid he 
appeared both to deliver prophecies himself, and to 
impart the gift of prophecy to those women whom 
he deemed worthy to participate in the gift. He 
is charged also with employing philters and love 
potions, in order to effect his licentious purposes. 
Whether any, or what part of these charges is true, 
it is difficult to say : that of using magical prac- 
tices, or practices reputed to be magical, is the most 
probable. It is difficult to judge what foundation 
there is for the charge of licentiousness. Lardner 
regards it as unfounded. The Marcosians appear 
to have acknowledged the canonical Scriptures, and 
to have received also many apocryphal books, from 
one of which Irenaeus cites a story which is found 
in the Emngelium Infantine. (Iren. Adv. Haeres. 
i. 8 — 18 ; Epiphan. Hanes, xxxiv. s. ut alii, xiv. ; 
Ation. in the spurious edition to Tertullian, De Prat- 
script. J/aeret. c. 50, &c. ; Tertullian, Adv. Valent. 
c. 4, l)e Resurrect. Carnis , c. 5 ; Theodoret. Ilaere- 
ticarum Falndarum Compend. c. 9 ; Euseb. //. E. 
iv. 11 ; Philastrius, De J facresib. post Christum * c. 
14 ; Praedestinatus, l)e JJaeresih. i. 14; Augustin. 
l>e, I lucres, c. 15 ; llieronym. II . cc. ; Ittigius, De 
Haeresiarchis , sect. ii. c. 6. § 4 ; Tiilemont, Me- 
moires , vol. ii. p. 291, &c. ; Lardner, Hist, of Here- 
tics. book ii. ch. 7 ; Neander, l. c.) 

14. Hakiietious. Isidore of Seville, in speak- 
ing of Idacius Claras, and Sulpicius Severus, in his 
I/istoria Sacra (ii. (>’l), mention Marcus, a native 
of Memphis, as being eminently skilled in magic, 
a Manichaean, or perhaps personally a disciple of 
Manes, and the teacher of the persecuted here&UNBh 
Priscillian. He is noticed here as having been by 
Jerome and others confounded with the earlier 
heresiarch of the same name. [No. 13.] (Isidor. 
Hispal. De Script. Ecclcs. c. 2 ; Sulp. Sever. 1. c.) 

15. Hamartolur. [No. 16.] 

16. Hikhowonachus. In the Tgpicum , or 
ritual directory of the Greek church (Twrucdv adv 
&«j> dy(<p wapeixov iraaav tt)v Stdra^tv rrjs 
iiacAri(rta<rTtKrjs dxoAoudlas roi xjp6v°v $A ou, 
Tgpicum , J'avente Deo , continent integrum Officii 
Ecclesiastici Ordincm per tot tan Annum. See the 
description of the work in Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. ii. 
Dissert. II. p. 38) is contained a treatise, Sun- 
rayga els rd diropovgcva rov rwiKOv. De Dtdiiis 
quae e,c Tyj.)ico oriuntur , arranged in 100 chapters 
by Marcus Hieromonachus, who calls himself 
'AgaprwAos. “a sinner.” This commentary 
adapted to the arrangement of the l\/pien 
ascribed to St. Sqjp* but which Oudin supposes to 
have been drawn up by Marcus himself and pro- 
duced by him as the work of St. Saba, in order to 
obtain for it an authority which, had it appeared In 
his own name, it would not have possessed. Erat 
though Oudin U successful in showing that parts of 
the Tgpicum are adapted to practices which did 
not come into use till several centuries after St, 
Saba's death, in the sixth century, and therefore 
that those parts were of much later date than that 
of Saint [Saba], he does not prove either that 
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the whole work was a forgery, or that, if it was, 
Marcus was the author of it The very form of a 
commentary on doubtful parts implies the previous 
existence and the antiquity of the work itself. 
Oudin makes Marcus to have been a monk of the 
convent of St Saba, near J erusalem, in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. A life of Gregory of 
Agrigentum [Gregorius, No. 2] by Marcus, monk 
and hegumenus, or abbot of St. Saba, is perhaps 
by the same author as the commentary on the 
Typicum. We are not aware that it has been 
published. Various works arc ex tint in MS., by 
Marcus Monachus ; but the name is too common, 
and the description too vague, to enable us to 
identify the writers. (Cave, Hist. Lift. vol. ii. 
Dissert. I. p. 13; Oudin. J)e Scriptorib. Kccles. 
vol. ii. col. 584, &c. ; Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. x. 
p. *232, vol. xi. p. 67 8.) 

17. Hvdruntis or Idruntis Kpiscopus, (eiri- 
aKoiros ASpovuros ), Bis hoc of Otranto. Mar- 
cus of Otranto is supposed to have lived in the 
eighth century. Allatius says he was oeconomus 
or steward of the great church of Constantinople, 
before he became bishop, which seems to be all j 
that is known of him. He wrote T<£ yeyciKcp <ra€- j 
€drtf> 7$ dtepotr rixls, Ht/mnus Aerostic/ius in A fay- j 
num SaUtatum, s. In A lay no Sabltalo ('a pita J’fr- ! 
suum, which was published hv Aldus Manutius, : 
with a Latin version, in his edition of Prudentius ; 
and other early Christian poets, 4to., without • 
mark of date or place ; but judged to be Venice, i 
1501. The hymn is not in metre ; the initial ; 
letters of the successive paragraphs arc intended to 
make up the words ical cr^pepov 8e, which are the 
opening words of the hymn ; but as divided by 
Aldus, the acrostic is spoiled by the introduction of 
one or two superfluous letters. A Latin version of 
the hymn is given in several editions of the Bif/lio- 
theca Patrum. (Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. xi. pp. 177, 
677 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad aim. 750. vol. i. p. 630.) 

18. Joannes. [Joannes, No. 84. J 

J9. Monachus. [No. 10.] 

20. Monachus S. Saha e. [No. 16.] 

21. Of St. Saba. [No. 16.] [J. C. M.] 

MARDO'NIUS (MapSoVios), a Persian, son of 

Gobryas, who was one of the seven conspirators 
against Smerdis the Magian, in b. 521. (See 
Herod, iii. 70, &c.) In the spring of n. e. 402, 
the second year from the close of the Ionian war, 
Mardonius, who had recently married Artazostra, 
the daughter of Dareius Hystaspis, was sent by \ 
the king, with a large armament, as successor of j 
Artaphernes, to complete the settlement of Ionia, j 
and to punish Eretria and Athens for the aid they 
had given to the rebels. (Comp. Herod, v. 08, &c.) 
But while this was the nominal object of the ex- 
pedition, it was intended also for the conquest of 
as many Grecian states as possible. Throughout 
the Ionian cities Mardonius deposed the tyrants 
whom Artaphernes had placed in power, and esta- 
blished democracy, — a step remarkably opposed 
to the ordinary rules of Persian policy. He then 
crossed the Hellespont, and, while his fleet sailed 
to Thasot and subdued it, he marched with his 
land forces through Thrace and Macedonia, re- 
ducing on his way the tribes which had not yet 
submitted to Persia. But the fleet was overtaken 
by a storm off Mount Athos, in which it was said 
that,.. 300 ships and 20,000 men were lost ; and 
, ^ .Mardonius himself, on his passage through Mace- 
donia, was attacked at night by the Ilrygians, a 
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Thracian tribe, who slaughte&d a great portion of 
his army. He remained in the country till he 
had reduced them to submission ; but his force 
was <60 weakened by these successive disasters, 
that he was obliged to return to Asia. ^His failure 
was visited with the displeasure of the king, and 
he was superseded in the command by Datis and 
Artaphernes, b. c. 490. On the .accession of 
Xerxes, in b. c. 485, Mardonius, who was high in 
his favour, and was connected with him by blood 
as well as by marriage, was one of the chief insti- 
gators of the expedition against Greece, with the 
government of which he hoped to be invested after 
its conquest ; and ho was appointed one of the 
generals of the whole land army, with the excep- 
tion of the thousand Immortals, whom Hydarncs 
led. After the battle of Salamis(B.c. 480), he 
became alarmed for the consequences of the advice 
he had given, and persuaded Xerxes to return 
home with the rest of the army, leaving 300,000 
men under his command for the subjugation of 
Greece. Having wintered in Thessaly, he re- 
solved, before commencing operations, to consult 
the several Grecian oracles, for which purpose ho 
employed a man of the name of Mys, a native of 
Europus in Curia. Herodotus professes his iarno- 
rance of the answers returned, but he connects 
with them the step which Mardonius immediately 
afterwards took, of sending Alexander I., king of 
Macedonia, to the Athenians, whose * p 6 £tvos he 
was, with a proposal of very advantageous terms 
if they would withdraw themselves from the Greek 
confederacy. The proposal was rejected, and Mar- 
donius poured his army into Attica and occupied 
, Athens without resistance, the Athenians having 
fled for refuge to Salamis. Thither he sent Mury- 
chides, a Hellespontine Greek, with the same pr6- 
posal lie had already made through Alexander, 
but with no better success than before. From 
' Attica (a country unfavourable for the operations 
of cavalry, and full of narrow defiles, through 
which retreat would be dangerous if he were de- 
feated) lie determined to fall back on Boeotia as 
soon as he heard that the Spartans under Pausa- 
nias were on their inarch against him. But before 
his departure he reduced Athens to ruins, having 
previously abstained from damaging the city or 
the country as long as there had been any hope of 
winning over the Athenians. On his retreat from 
Attica lie received intelligence that a body of 1000 
Lacedaemonians had advanced before the rest into 
Megara, and thither accordingly he directed, his 
march with the view of surprising them, and over- 
ran the Mcgarian plain, — the furthest point to- 
wards the west, according to Herodotus, which 
the Persian army ever reached. Hearing, how- 
ever, that the. Greek force was collected at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, he passed eastward through 
Deceleia, crossed . Mount Paroea, and, descending 
into Boeotia, encamped in a strong position on the 
southern bank of the Asopus. The Greeks. areived 
not long after at Erythrae and stationed them- 
selves along the skirts of Mount Citbaeron. . Mar- 
donius watted with impatience, expecting that 
they would descend into the plain and give^him 
battle, and at length sent his cavalry against thpni 
under Mahihti us. After their success over the 
latter the Greeks removed further to thew6Stnear 
Platoea, where they would have a bettfr suppB^’f 
water, and hither Mardonius followed 
two armies were now stationed on opposite W»ks 
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pf a tributary of the Asopus, which Herodotus 
calls by the name |of the main stream. After 
waiting ten days, diming which the enemy’s force 
was receiving continual additions, Mardonius de- 
termined on an engagement in spite of the warn- 
ings of the soothsayers and the advice of Artabazus, 
who recommended him to fall back on Thebes, 
where plent® of provisions had been collected, and 
to try the eirect of Persian gold on the chief men 
in the several Grecian states ; and his resolution 
of fighting was further confirmed when, the Per- 
sian cavalry having taken and choked up the 
spring on which the Greekl depended for water, 
Pausanias again decamped and moved with his 
forces still nearer to Plataea. Mardonius then 
crossed the river and pursued him. In the battle 
of Plataea which ensued (September, n. c. 47 9), 
he fought bravely in the front of danger with 1 000 
picked Persians about him, but was slain by 
Aeimnestus or Arimncstus, a Spartan, and his fall 
was the signal for a general rout of the barbarians. 
(Herod, vi. 43 — 45, 94, vii. 5, 9, 82, viii. 100, 
&c. 113, &c. 133—144, ix. 1—4, 12-15, 38— 
65 ; Plut. Arid. 10 — 19 ; Diod. xi. 1, 28 — 31 ; 
Just. ii. 13, 14 ; Strab. ix. p. 412 ; C. Nop. Pans. 
1.) [E. E.] 

MARDONTES (MapSJj'T'Tjy), a Persian noble- 
man, son of Bagaeus (see Herod, iii. 128), com- 
manded, in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece, the forces from the islands in the Persian 
gulf. (Herod, iii. 93, vii. 80.) On the retreat of 
Xerxes, he was left behind as one of the admirals 
of the fleet, and he fell at the battle of Mvcale, in J 
n. c. 479. (Herod, viii. 130,ix. 102.) [ E. K.] 

MARGITES (Mop 7 i'r»jy), the hero of a comic 
epic poem, which most of the ancients regarded as 
a work of Homer. The inhabitants of Colophon, 
where the Margites must have been written (see 
the first lines of the poem in Lindemann’s Lyra, 
vol. i. p. 82 ; Schol. ad Aristnjth. A v. 914) believed 
that Homer was a native of the place (Herod. IV. 
Jfom. 8), and showed the spot in which he had 
composed the Margites (/fesiod. ct I font, Certain. 
in Guttling’* edit, of lies. p. 241). The poem was 
considered to be a Homeric production by Plato 
and Aristotle (Plat. Aleih. ii. p. 147, c. ; Aristot. 
Ethic. Nicom. vi. 7, Atagn. Moral, ad Eudrm. v. 
7), and was highly esteemed by Callimachus, and 
its hero Margites as early as the time of Demo- 
sthenes had become proverbial for his extraordinary 
stupidity. (Harpocmt. s. v. Magylnfs ; Phot. Lcjp. 
p. 247, ed. Porson ; Plut. Dnnosth. 23 ; Aeschin. 
ado. Ctesiph. p. 297.) Suidas docs not mention 
the Margites among the works of Ilomer, but states 
that it was the production of the Carian Pigres, a 
brother of queen Artemisia, who was at the same 
time the author of the Batrachomyomachia. (Suid. 
s.v. Hlypr)s\ Plut. de Malign . Ifcrod. 43.) The 
poem, which was composed in hexameters, mixed, 
though uot in any tegular succession, with Iambic 
trimeters ( Hephaest. Enchir. p. 16 ; Mar. Victoria. 
P-2524, ed. Putsch.), is lost, but it seems to have 
enjoyed great popularity, and to have been one of 
the most successful productions of the Homer ids at 
Colophon. The time at which the Margites was 
written is uncertain, though it must undoubtedly 
have been at the time when epic poetry was most 
flourishing at Colophon, that is, about oa before 
8* c. *700. It is, however, not impossible that 
afterwords Pigres may have remodelled the poem, 
and introduced the Iambic trimeters, in order to 
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heighten the comic effect of the poem. The cha- 
racter of the hero, which was highly comic and 
ludicrous, was that of a conceited but ignorant 
person, who on all occasions exhibited his ig- 
norance : the gods had not made him fit even for 
digging or ploughing, or any other ordinary craft. 
His parents were very wealthy ; and the poet un- 
doubtedly intended to represent some ludicrous 
personage of Colophon. The work seems to have 
been neither a parody nor a satire ; but the author 
with the most naive humour represented the follies 
and absurdities of Margites in the most ludicrous 
light, and with no other object than to excite 
laughter. (Falbe, de Alargite Homerico , 1798 ; 
Lindemann, Die Lyra , vol. i. p. 79, &c.; Welcker, 
der Ep. Cycl. p. 184, &c.) [L. S.] 

MARIA, the wife of the emperor Michael VII. 
Parapinales, some of whose coins have the head of 
both Michael and Maria. (Michael VII. ; Eckhel, 
vol. viii. p. 259. > [W. P.] 

MA'RIA GENS, plebeian. The name of Ma- 
rius was not of uufreqnent occurrence in the towns 
of Italy: thus, we find as early as the second 
Punic war a Marius Blosiusand a Marius Alfius at 
Capua ( Li v. xxiii. 7, 35), and a Marius at Praeneste 
(Sil. Ital. ix. 401). But no Roman of this name 
is mentioned till the < elebrated C. Marius, the- 
conqueror of the Cimbr. and Tcutones, who may 
be regarded as the founder of the gens. It was 
never divided into any families, though in course of 
time, more especially under the emperors, several of 
the Marii assumed surnames, of which an alphabe- 
tical list is given below. (Marius.) On coins we 
find the cognomens Capita and Trogus, but who they 
were is quite uncertain. [Capito; Trogus.1 
MARIAMNE or MARIAMME (Maptdfiyrt, 
Mapidfigr)), a Greek form of Mariam or Miriam. 

1. Daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristo- 
bulns II., and Alexandra, the daughter of Hy rea- 
lms II., was betrothed to Herod the Great, by her 
grandfather Hyrcnnus, in n. c. 41. Their actual 
union, however, did not take place till B. c. 38. At 
this period Herod was besieging Antigonus, son of 
Aristobulus 11., in Jerusalem, and, leaving the 
operations there to be conducted for a time by 
trust-worthy officers, he went to Samaria for the 
purpose of consummating his marriage, — a step to 
which he would be urged, not by passion only, but 
by policy and a sense of the importance to his 
cause of connecting his blood with that of the 
Asmonean princes. In n. <■. 36, Herod, moved 
partly by the entreaties of Mariamne, deposed 
Ananel frgm the priesthood and conferred it on 
her brother, the young Aristobulus. The murder 
of the latter, however, in b. c. 35, would naturally 
alienate from Herod any affection which Mariamne 
may have felt for him ; and this alienation was in- 
creased when she discovered that, on being sum- 
moned to meet Antony at Laodiceia (b. c. 34) to 
answer for his share in the fate of Aristobulus, he 
hadjleft orders with his uncle Josephus, that, if he 
were condemned/ •.» wife should not be permitted 
to survive him. The object of so atrocious a com- 
mand was to prevent her falling into the hands of 
Antony, who had conceived a passion for, her from 
the mere sight of her picture, which her mother 
Alexandra, by the advice of Dblmus, had sent to 
him two years before, in the hope of gaining his 
favour. On Herod’s return in safety^ his mother 
Cypros and his sister Salome, whom Mariamne, 
proud of her descent from the Maccabees, had 
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taunted overbearingly with their inferiority of 
birth, excited his jealousy by accusing her of i im- 
proper familiarity with Josephus ; and his suspi- 
cions were further roused when lie found that she 
was aware of the savage order, he had given on his 
departure, for he thought that such a secret could 
never have been betrayed by Josephus had she not 
admitted him to too close an intimacy. He was 
on the point of killing her in his fury, but was 
withheld by his fierce and selfish passion for her, 
— love we cannot call it, — and vented his revenge 
on Josephus, whom he put to death, and on Alex- 
andra, whom he imprisoned. In b. c. 30, the year 
after the battle of Actium, Herod, aware of the 
danger in which he stood in consequence of his 
attachment to the cause of Antony, took the bold 
step of going in person to Octavian at Rhodes, and 
proffering him the same friendship and fidelity 
which he had shown to his rival. Cut, before his 
departure, he resolved to secure the royal succession 
in his 6wn family, and he therefore put to death 
the aged Hyrcanus, and, having shut up Alexandra 
and Mariamne in the fortress of Alexandreium, 
gave orders to Josephus and Soeiqus, two of his 
dependants, to slay them if he did not come back 
in safety. During Herod’s absence, this secret 
command was revealed by Soemus to Mariamne, 
who accordingly exhibited towards him, on his re- 
turn, the most . marked aversion, and on one occa- 
sion went so far as to upbraid him with the murder 
of her brother and father, or (as perhaps we should 
rather read) her grandfather. So matters continued 
for a year, the anger which Herod felt at her con- 
duct being further increased by the instigations of 
his mother and sister. At length Salome suborned 
the royal cup-bearer to state to his master that he 
had been requested by Mariamne to administer to 
him in his wine a certain drug, represented by her 
as a love-potion. The king, in anger and alarm, 
caused Mariamne’s favourite chamberlain to be 
examined by torture, under which the man declared 
that the ground of her aversion to Ilerod was the 
information she had received from Soemus of his 
order for her death. Herod thereupon had Soemus 
immediately executed and brought Mariamne to 
trial, entertaining the same suspicion as in the 
former case of his uncle Josephus of an adulterous 
connection between them. He appeared in person 
as her accuser, and the judges, thinking from his 
vehemence that nothing short of her death would 
satisfy him, passed sentence of condemnation 
against her. Herod, however, was still disposed 
to spare her life, and to punish her b^ imprison- 
ment ; but his mother and sister, by urging the 
great probability of an insurrection of the people in 
favour of an Asmonean princess, if known to be 
living in confinement, prevailed on him to order 
her execution, b. c. 29. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 12. § 1, 
15, § 14, xv. 2, 3, 6, § 5, 7, Bell. Jml. i. 12, § 3, 
17, § 8, 22.) His grief and remorse for her death 
were excessive, and threw him into a violent omd 
dangerous fever. [II erodes, p. 42b’.] According 
to the ordinary reading in Bell. Jud. i. 22, § 5, we 
should be led to suppose that Mariamne was put 
• to death won the former suspicion of adultery with 
Josephus ; but there can be no doubt as to the text 
in that plaice having been mutilated. For the 
tower which Herod built at Jerusalem and called by 
her name, see Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 1 7, § 8, v. 4, § 3. 

Mariamne’s overbearing temper has been noticed 
above. Th^t jlie should have deported herself, 
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however, otherwise than she [lid towards such a 
monster as Herod, was not r> be expected, and 
would have been inconsistent with the magnani- 
mity for which Josephus commends her. She was 
distinguished by a peculiar grace and dignity of 
demeanour, and her beauty was of the most fasci- 
nating kind. The praise given her by Josephus 
for chastity was doubtless well merited, in general, 
and entirely so as far aa regards any overt act of 
sin. But some deduction, at least, must be made 
from it, if she countenanced her mother's conduct 
in sending her portrait to Antony. 

2. Daughter of Sinfim, a priest at Jerusalem. 
Herod the Great was struck with her beauty and 
married her, b. c. 23, at the same time raising her 
father to the high-priesthood, whence he deposed 
Jesus, the son of Phabes, to make room for him. 
In b. o. 5, Mariamne being accused of being privy 
to the plot of Antifatkr and Pheroras against 
Herod’s life, he put her away, deprived Simon of 
the high-priesthood, and erased from his will the 
name of Ilerod Philip, whom she had borne him, 
and whom he had intended as the successor to his 
dominions after Antipatcr. (Jos. Ant. xv. 9, § 3, 
xvii. 1, § 2, 4, § 2, xviii. 5, § 1, xix. 6’, § 2, Bell. 
Jud. i. 28, $ 2, 30, $ 7.) 

“3. Wife of Archelaus, who was ethnarch of 
Judaea and son of Herod the Great Archelaus 
divorced her, and married Glaphyra, daughter of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and widow of his 
brother Alexander, (Jos. Ant. xvii. 13, § 4.) 
[Archelaus, Vol. I. p. 20’ 1, b.] 

4. Daughter of Josephus, the nephew of Herod 
the Great, and Olympias, Herod’s daughter. She 
married Herod, king of Chalcis, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Aristobulus [No. 6J. (Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 5. § 4.) 

5. Daughter of Aristobulus [No. 4] by Bere- 
nice, and sister to the infamous Herodias. [See 
Vol. I. pp. 301, 483.] After the death of Aris- 
tobulus, ilerod repented of his cruelty and strove 
to atone for it by kindness to the children of his 
victim. He betrothed Mariamne, so called after 
her grandmother [No. 1], to the son of Antipater, 
his eldest son by Dorjp ; but Antipater prevailed 
on him to alter this arrangement, and obtained 
Mariamne in marriage for himself, while his son 
was united to the daughter of Pheroras, Herod’s 
brother, who in the former arrangement bad been 
assigned to the elder son of Alexander, brother of 
Aristobulus. It is mere conjecture which would 
identify this Mariamne with No. 3, supposing her 
to have married Archelaus after the death of his 
brother Antipater. (Jos. Ant. xvii. 1, $ 2, xviii. 
5, § 4, Bell. Jud. i. 28 ; Noldius, de Fit. et Gett. 
Herod. $ 245.) 

6. Second daughter of Herod Agrippa I., by his 
wife Cypros, was ten years old when her father 
died, in a. n. 44. She married Archelaus, son of 
Helcias or Chelcias, to whom' she had been be- 
trothed by Agrippa ; but she afterwards divorced 
him, and married Demetrius, a Jew of high rank 
and great wealth, and alabarch at Alexandria. (Ant. 
xviii. 5, § 4, xix. 9, § 1, xx. 7, §§ 1, 8.) [E. E.] 

MARI AND Y'NUS (MopmvWj), a sen of 
Phineus, Titius, or Phrixus, was the ancestral hero 
of the Mariandynians in Bithynia. (Sehol. ad 
Apollo a. ii. 723, 748.) It also occurs as. au sur- 
name of Bormus. (Aeschyl. Pert. '938 ; comp. 

Bokmus.) EU.S.] 

MARIA'NUS (MapMv6t) f a poet, was the son 
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of Manus, a Romanladvocate and procurator, who 
settled at Eleuthenkolis in Palestine. He flou- 
rished in the reign of Anastasius, and wrote para- 
phrases (/x(Ta<ppa<reis) in iambic verse of several 
Greek authors, namely, of Theocritus, of the Argo- 
nautica of ApolloniuB, of the Hecale, the Hymns, 
the Afrto, and the epigrams of Callimachus, of 
Aratus, of the Theriaca of Nicander, and many 
othen. (Suidas, s. v.) Evagrius {H. E. iii. 42) 
calls him Mapiros. 

There are five epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
ascribed to Marianus Scholasticus, who may, per- 
haps, have been the same person. Four of these 
are descriptions of the groves and baths of Eros in 
the suburbs of Amaseia in Pontus. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 51 1 ; Jacobs, Anth, Grace, vol. iii. p. 21 1, 
vol. xiii. p. 915.) # [P. S.j 

MARI'C A, a Latin nymph who was worshipped 
at Minturnae, and to whom a grove was sacred on 
the river Liris. She was said to be the mother of 
Latinus by Faunus. (Virg. Am. vii. 47.) Ser- 
vius {ad Acn. 1. c. and xii. 164) remarks that 
some considered her to be identical with Aphrodite 
and others with Circe. [L. S.J 

MARIDIANUS, C. COSSU'TIUS, a contem- 
porary of Julius Caesar, whose name occurs only 
upon coins, a specimen of which is given below. 
He was one of the triumvirs of the mint, as we see 
from the letters A. A. A. F. F. (i. e. aum argento 
aeri Jlando feriundo) on the reverse of the coin. 
The head on the obverse is Julius Caesars. 
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MARINIA'NA. A considerable number of 
medals are extant in each of the three metals, all 
of which exhibit upon the obverse a veiled head, 
and the words divak marinianak, and generally 
upon the reverse conskcratio. One, however, 
bears the date of the 15th year of the colony of 
Viniinacium, which proves that it must have been 
struck a. D. 254. This princess therefore belongs 
to the reign of Valerian, but we cannot tell whether 
she was the wife, the sister, or the daughter of 
that emperor. We know that he was married at 
least twice, siriSe Trebellius Pollio informs us that 
Gallienus and Valerianus, jun. were only half- 
brothers, and since it is probable that the mother 
of the former was named Galliena, the latter may 
have been the child of Mariana. This, however, 
is a mere conjecture* Whoever she may have been, 
it is at all events certain that she was dead at 
least four years before the Persian expedition, a 
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fact which at once destroys the story invented | 
Vail! ant. (Trebell. Poll. Valerian* jun., ad Salt 
c. 1 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 388.) [W. R.J 

MARI'NUS, a centurion, who, in the reign of 
Philippus (a. d. 248), was saluted emperor in 
Moesia, by the soldiers, who soon after put him to 
death. A brass medal is extant, struck at Philip- 
popolis, in Thrace, bearing the legend ©Ed . MAPI- 
N n ; but the Greek coin, quoted by Goltzius as 
exhibiting the names P. Carvilius Marinas, is re- 
garded with suspicion. (Zonar. xii. 19 ; Zosim. i. 
20 ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 373.) [ W. R.J 

MARI'NUS (M apivos), of Flavia Neapolis, in 
Palestine, a philosopher and rhetorician, was the 
pupil and successor of Proclus, respecting whose 
life he wrote a work, which is still extant ; he also 
wrote some other philosophical works. (Suid. s. v. ) 
An epigram of his, on his own life of Proclus, is 
preserved in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 446 ; Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. iiLm. 153, 
vol. xiii. p. 915.) Proclus died a. ». 485 Mari- 
nes, therefore, lived under the emperor Zeno and 
Anastasius. The publication of his life of Proclus 
is fixed by internal evidence to the year of Pro- 
clus’s death ; for he mentions an eclipse which 
will happen when the first year after that event 
shall have been completed (p. 29 ; Clinton, Fast, 
llom. sub arm.). Marinrs’s life of Proclus was first 
published with the workB of Marcus Antoninus, 
Tigur. 1559, 8vo., reprinted Lugd. Bat. 1626, 
12mo. ; next with the work of Proclus on Plato’s 
theology, Hamburg, 1618, fol. : the first separate 
edition was that of Fabricius, with valuable Pro- 
legomena, Hamburg, 1700, 4to., reprinted Lend. 
1703, 8 vo. Boissonade has re-edited the work, 
with a much improved text, and valuable notes of 
his own, in addition to the Prolegomena and notes 
of Fabricius, Lips. 1814, 8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. 
vol. ix. p. 370 ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 319, 
ed. Wcstermann. ) [P- S.J 

M A R I'N US ( Mapivos), of Tyre, a Greek geogra- 
pher, who lived in the middle of the second century 
of the Christian era, and was the immediate pre- 
decessor of Ptolemy, who frequently refers to him. 
Marinus was undoubtedly the founder of mathe- 
matical geography in antiquity ; and we learn from 
Ptolemy’s own statement (i. 6) that he based his 
whole work upon that of Marinus. The chief 
merit of Marinus w'as, that he put an end to the 
uncertainty that had hitherto prevailed respecting 
the positions of places, by assigning to each its 
latitude and longitude. He also constructed maps 
for his works on much improved principles, which 
are spoken of under Ptolemakus. In order to 
obtain as much accuracy ns possible, Marinus was 
indefatigable in 8tud}’ing the works of his prede- 
cessors, the diaries kept by travellers, and every 
available source. lie made many alterations in the 
second edition of his work, and would have still 
further improved it if he had not been carried oflf 
by an untimely death. (Ukert, Geographic der 
Griechen und Homer, , vof. i. pars i. p. 227, Ac., pars 
ii. pp. 194, &c., 278; Forbiger, Handbook der 
Alten Geographic , vol. i. p. 365, &c.) 

MARI'NUS (Mapiros), a celebrated physician 
and anatomist, who must have lived in the first 
and second centuries after Christ, as Quintus, 
Galen’s tutor, was one of his pupils (Galen, Gomr 
ment. in Hippocr. “De Nat: Horn?' ii. 6, voU$V. p. 
136). He wrote numerous anatomical treati>ti*(oJC 
else one long work in twenty booM^jvhich daifenr 
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^ridged, and of which he gives a short analysis 
ftte Libris Proptiis, c. 3, vol. xix. p. 25). Galen 
frequently mentions him in terms of commendation, 
$nd says he was one of the restorers of anatomical 
science (De Hippocr. ct Plat. Deer. viii. 1, vol. v. 
p. 650), He appears also to have written a com- 
mentary on the aphorisms of Hippocrates, which is 
twice quoted by Galen ( Comment . in Hippocr. 
** AphorP vii. 1 3, 54, vol. xviii. pt. i. pp. 1 1 3, 1 63). 

It is uncertain whether this anatomist is the 
same person as the Postumius Marinus, the phy- 
sician to the younger Pliny (Plin. Epist. x. 6) ; 
and also whether he is the person whose medical 
formulae are quoted by Andromaehus (Galen, De 
Compos. Medieam. see. Locos , vii. 2, vol. xiii. p. 
25) and Avicenna ( Canon , v. 1 , 8 . p. 306, ed. 
1595). [W.A.G.] 

MARION (M&plwr), tyrant of Tyre, which po- 
sition he obtained through the favour of Cassius, 
whemgthe latter was in Syria, b. c. 43. Having 
invadhid Galilee, he made himself master of three 
forts in that country, but was again expelled from 
it by nerod. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 12. § 1, lt.J. i. 
12. § 2.) [E. II. B.] 

MA'RIUS. 1. C. Marii's, was born in b.c. 
157, at the village of Cereatae*, near Arpinum. 
His father's name was C. Marius, and his mother’s 
Fulcinia ; and the family, according to the almost 
concurrent voice of antiquity, was in very humble 
circumstances. His parents, as well as Marius 
himself, are said to have been the clients of the 
noble plebeian house of the Herennii. So indigent, 
.indeed, is the family represented to have been 
from which the future saviour of Rome arose, that 
young Marius is stated to have worked as a com- 
mon peasant for wages, before he entered the ranks 
of the Roman army (comp. Juv. viii. 246 ; Plin. 
H. N. xxxiii. 11 ; Aurel. Viet. Cars. 33). But 
although Marius undoubtedly sprang from an ob- 
scure family, yet it seems probable that his imme- 
diate ancestors could not have been in such mean 
circumstances as is usually represented. From his 
first entrance into public life, Marius never seems 
to have been in want of money, and it is difficult 
to imagine how he could have acquired it so early, 
except by inheritance from his family. In ad- 
dition to which, his marriage with Julia, the aunt 
of the celebrated Julius Caesar, throws discredit 
upon the common stories about his origin ; as it is 
unlikely that such an ancient patrician family 
should have given their daughter to one who had 
been a labourer in the fields. There is, on the con- 
trary, no difficulty in understanding how these 
stories should have arisen. The Roman nobles 
would naturally upbraid the aspirant to the higher 
dignities of the state with his mean and lowly 
birth ; and the latter, instead of betraying that 
weakness on this point which has often charac- 
terized men who have risen from humble life, never 


attempted to deny the fact, but rather made it a 
glory and a boast, that mean as was his origin he 
could excel his high-born ' adversaries in virtue, 
ability, and courage. At the same time we can 
hardly give credit to the statement of Velleius 
Patercuras (ii. 1 1 ) that Marius was of an equestrian 


family (tuUus equestri loco) ; and we ought pro- 
bably to read agresti in this passage, instead of 
equestri. 

^CT ^h ( Mar. 3) calls the village Cirrhaeaton, 
pjP&is|«igbtedly a corruption of Cereatae. 
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Still, whatever may have peen the exact com* 
dition of the Marian family, ip was certainly one of 
no importance. Marius was horn at a time when 
a large number of the Roman aristocracy, of whom 
the Scipios may be regarded as the type, were in- 
troducing into Rome a taste for Greek literature, 
refinement, and art. These innovations were 
strongly resisted by the elder Cato and the friends 
of the old Roman habits and mode of life, as 
having a tendency to corrupt and degrade, the 
Roman character. If the father of Marius was 
not a poor man, he certainly belonged to the old- 
fashioned party, and r accordingly brought up his 
son in his native village, in ignorance of the Greek 
language and literature, and with a perfect con- 
tempt for the new-fangled habits and opinions 
which characterised the politer society of Rome. 
Marius thus grew up with the distinguishing 
virtues and vices of the old Sabine character. He 
was characterised at first by great integrity and 
industry ; he had a perfect command over his pas- 
sions and desires, and was moderate in all his ex- 
penses ; he possessed the stem and severe virtues 
of an ancient Roman, and if he had lived in earlier 
times, would have refused, like Fabricius, the gold 
of Pyrrhus, or have sacrificed his life, like Decius, 
to save his country. But, cast as he was in an 
age of growing licentiousness and corruption, the 
old Roman virtues degenerated into vices ; love 
of country became love of self ; patriotism, am- 
bition ; sternness of character produced cruelty, 
and personal integrity unmitigated contempt for 
the corruption of his contemporaries. The character 
of Marius needed, above that of most men, the 
humanizing influences of literature and art, and 
there is much truth in the remark of Flutatth 
(Afar. 2), “that if Marius could have been {Mr-' 
Bunded to sacrifice to the Grecian muses and graces, 
he would never have terminated a most illustrious 
career in an old age of cruelty and ferocity.” 

Marius first served in Spain, and was present at 
the siege of Numantia in b. c. 134. Here he dis-. 
tinguished himself so much by his courage and his 
readiness to submit to the severer discipline which 
Scipio Africanus introduced into the army, that ho 
attracted the notice of this great general, and re- 
ceived from him many marks of honour. Scipio, 
indeed, even admitted him to his table ; and on a 
certain occasion, when one of the gnests asked 
Scipio where the Roman people would find such * 
another general after his death, he is related to 
have laid his hand on the shoulder of J^fapus and 
said, “ Perhaps here.” The military genias of 
Marius must have been very conspicuous to have 
called forth such a remark from toe conqueror of 
Carthage and Numantia, and his natural abilities 
for war were no doubt greatly improved by the 
experience he obtained under so great a master of 
the art. It happened strangely enough tbatJu- 
gurtha, who was afterwards to measure nis abilities 
against Marins, was serving at the, same time with 
equal distinction in the Roman army. 

The name of Marius does not occur again in 
history for the space of fifteen years, of the wars 
of which period, however, we have veiy little in- 
formation. lie doubtless continued to serve in the 
army, was unanimously elected military tribune -by 
all the tribes, and became so much distinguished 
that he was at length raised to the tribunate of the 
plebs, in b. c. 119, but not until he had attained the 
tyfe of thirty-eight years. Plutarch tells us (Mw : 4) 
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that Marius was assjfcted in gaining this office by 
Caecilius Metellus, If whose house the family of 
Marius had long b&n adherents, which would 
almost seem to imply that the relation of clientship 
to the Herennian family had for all practical pur- 
poses fallen into disuse, although Plutarch himself 
a little further on (c. 5) says that C. Ilerennius 
refused to give testimony against Marius, when 
the latter was accused of bribery, on the ground of 
his Jbeing his client. In his tribunate Marius 
proposed a law to. give greater freedom to the 
people at the elections. Of the provisions of this 
law we know nothing, except that it contained a 
clause for making the pontes narrower which led 
into the septa or inclosures where the people voted 
(Cic. De Leg. iii. 17) ; but as its object seems to 
have been to prevent intimidation on the part of 
the nobles, it was strongly opposed by the senate. 
Only four years had elapsed since the death of 
C. Gracchus, and the aristocratical party at Home, 
flushed with victory, and undisputed masters of 
the state, resolved to put down with a high hand 
the least invasion of their privileges and power. 
The senate, accordingly, on the proposition of the 
.consul L. Cotta, summoned Marius before them to 
account for his conduct, probably thinking that any 
tribune, and especially one who had no experience 
in political life, with the fate of the Gracchi before 
his eyes, might be easily frightened into submission. 
They little knew, however, with what stern stuff 
they had to deal. When he appeared before the 
senate, far from being overawed, as they had an- 
ticipated, he threatened to send Cotta to prison, 
unless the decree was rescinded ; and when the 
latter asked the opinion of his colleague Metellus, 
and the latter bade him adhere to the decree, 
Marius straightway sent for his officer, who was 
outside the senate-house, and ordered him to carry 
off Metellus himself to prison. The consul im- 
plored in vain the interposition of the other tribunes, 
and the senate, unprepared for such an act of 
vigorous determination, dropped their unconstitu- 
tional decree, and allowed the law to be carried. 
The favour, however, which Marius acquired with 
the people by his firmness in this matter, was 
somewhat damped a short time after in the same 
year, by his opposing a measure for the distribution 
of com among the people, which, he rightly thought, 
would have only the tendency of fostering those 
habits of idleness and licentiousness which were 
spreading so rapidly among the population of the 
eity. r 

Still the general conduct of Marius in his tri- 
bunate had ^earned for him the goodwill of the 
people and the hatred of the aristocracy. The 
latter resolved to» oppose him with all their might ; 
and accordingly, when he became a candidate for 
the curule aedileship, they used every effort to 
frustrate hi»«election. Seeing on the day of election 
that (he had no chance of obtaining the curule 
aedileship, he offered himself as a candidate for the 
plebeian aedileship, but likewise failed in obtaining 
the latter. The proud and haughty spirit of 
Marius was deeply galled by this repulse ; and it 
must have tended to foster and augment those 
feelings of bitter personal hatred to the aristocracy 
which were constantly apparent in hi* subsequent 
life. It was with great difficulty that he gained 
his election to the praetorship ; he had the smallest 
number of votes of those who were elected ; and 
he was still further exasperated by being prosecuted 
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for bribery. Here he had a very narrow esqape'; 
the nobles seem to have felt sure of his cor^rictidf^ 
and, contrary to all expectation, he was acquitted, 
but simply through the votes of the judges being 
equal. It appears, from a passage of Cicero 
Off. iii. 20. § 79), that seven years elapsed between 
the praetorship and the first consulship of Marius ; 
and he must, therefore, have filled the former 
office in b. c. 115, when he was now forty-two 
years of age. During his praetorship Marius 
either remained at Rome as the praetor urbanus or 
peregrinus, or had some province in Italy ; and as 
his talents were not adapted for civil life, it is not 
surprising that he should have gained but little 
credit in this office, as Plutarch £flls us was the 
case. In the following year he obtained a stage 
more suitable to his abilities ; for he went as pro- 
praetor into the province of Further Spain, which 
he cleared of the robbers and marauders who 
swarmed in that country. 

From the moment that Marius obta^pfl the 
praetorship, he no doubt kept his eyes steadily 
fixed upon the consulship ; but he felt that his 
time was not yet come. The nobles jealously 
guarded the highest dignity of the state against 
the intrusion of any new men ; but their venality 
and corruption, which wore shortly to be displayed 
with more than usual shamelessness in the war 
with Jugurtha, were gradually raising at Rome a 
storm of popular indignation, and preparing the 
way for Marius. Although he possessed neither 
wealth nor eloquence, by which the Roman people 
were chiefly influenced, yet he gained much popu- 
larity by his well-known energy of character, his 
patient endurance of toil and hardship, and his 
simple mode of life, which formed a striking con- 
trast to the extravagant and voluptuous habits of 
his noble contemporaries. It was about this time 
too that he strengthened his connections, and gained 
additional consequence in the eyes of the people, 
by forming an alliance with the illustrious Julian 
house, by marrying Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar, who was the father of the subsequent ruler 
of Rome. 

We have no information of the occupations of 
Maritis for the next few years, and we do not read 
of him again till n. c. 1 09, in which year he went 
into Africa as the legate of the consul Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, who had previously assisted him in 
obtaining the tribunate of the plebs. Here, in the 
war against Jugurtha, the military genius of Marius 
had ample opportunity of displaying itself, and he 
was soon regarded as the most distinguished officer 
in the army. The readiness with which he shared 
the toils of the common soldiers, eating of the 
same food and working at the same trenches as 
they did, endeared him to their hearts, and through 
their letters to their friends at Rome, his praises 
were in every body’s mouth. His increasing reputa- 
tion fired him with a stronger desire, and presented 
him with better hopes than ho had hitherto had, of 
obtaining the long-cherished object of his ambition. 
These* desires and hopes were still further inflamed 
and increased by a circumstance which happened to 
him at Utica. Marius was not tainted by the 
fashionable infidelity which was gaining rapid 
ground among the higher circles at Ronle ; he was 
on the contrary very superstitious, and, in his wars 
with the Cimbri, always carried with higj$ H$3yrian 
or Jewish prophetess of the name of Mo^mI ^ said * 
while he was sacrificing on one occ^ion at Utica. 
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the 'officiating priest told him that the victims pre- 
dicted some great and wonderful events, and there- 
fore bade him, with full reliance upon the aid of 
the gods, to execute whatever purpose he had in 
hts mind. Marius regarded this as a voice from 
heaven ; he was then, as ever, thinking of the 
consulship, and he therefore resolved at once to 
apply to Meteilus for leave of absence, that he 
might proceed to Rome and offer himself as a can- 
didate. This, however, Meteilus, who belonged to 
a family of the highest nobility, would not grant. 
He at first tried to dissuade him from his presump- 
tuous attempt, by pointing out the certainty of 
failure ; and when he could not prevail upon him 
to abandon his design, he civilly evaded his request 
by pleading the ^exigencies of the public service, 
which required the presence and assistance of his 
legate. But, as Marius still continued to press 
him for leave of absence, Meteilus had the im- 
prudence to say to him on one occasion, “ Y ou 
need j&t be in such a hurry to go to Rome ; it 
will be quite time enough for you to apply for the 
consulship along with my son.” The latter, who 
was then serving with the army, was only a youth 
of twenty years of age, and could not, therefore, 
become a candidate for the consulship for upwards 
of twenty years more. Snch an insult was not 
likely to be forgotten by a man like Marius, lie 
forthwith began to intrigue against his general, and 
to represent that the war was purposely prolonged 
by Meteilus to gratify his own vanity and love of 
military power. He openly declared, that with 
one half of the army he would soon have Jugurtha 
in chains ; and as all his remarks were carefully 
reported at Rome, the people began to regard him 
as the only person competent to finish the war. 
Meteilus, wearied out with his importunity, and 
perceiving that he was exciting intrigues against 
him in the army, at last allowed him to go, but, 
according^to Plutarch, only twelve days before the 
election. Meeting with a favourable wind, he 
arrived at Rome in time, and was elected consul 
with an enthusiasm which bore down all opposition 
before it. 

Marius entered upon his first consulship in b. c. 
107, at the age of fifty, and received from the 
people the province of Numidia, although the 
senate had previously decreed that Meteilus should 
continue in his command. The exultation of Marius 
knew no bounds. Instead of deserting the popular 
party, as has been constantly done by popular 
leaders when they have once been enrolled in the 
ranks of the aristocracy, Marius gloried in his 
humble origin, and took every opportunity of in- 
sulting and trampling upon the party which had 
for so many years been trying to put him down. 
He told them that he regarded his election as a 
victory over their effeminacy and licentiousness, 
and that he looked upon the consulship os a trophy 
of his conquest ; and he proudly compared his own 
wounds and military experience with their indolent 
habits and ignorance of war. It was a great 
triumph for the people, and a great humiliatjpn for 
the aristocracy, and Marius made the latter drink 
to the dregs the bitter cup which they had to 
swallow. His was no forgiving temper, but a 
stern, a fierce, and almost savage one ; and he well 
earned the Reputation of being a “ good hater.” 
While engaged in these attacks upon the nobility, 
he at -the same time carried on a levy of troops 
with f^rfcat activity, and enrolled any persons who 
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chose to offer for the serviip, however poor and 
mean, instead of taking thenf from the five classes 
according to ancient custom. Having thus col- 
lected a larger number of troops than had been 
decreed, he crossed over into Africa. Meteilus, 
not bearing to see the man who had robbed him of 
the glory of bringing the war to a'conclusion, pri- 
vately sailed from Africa, and left P. Rutilius, one 
of his legates, to deliver up the army to Marius. 
As soon as he had received the army, Marius con- 
tiqued the war with great vigour ; but the history 
of his operations are related elsewhere. [Jugur- 
tha.] It is sufficierft to state here that he was 
unable to bring the war to a conclusion in the first 
campaign, and it was not till the beginning of the 
next year (b. c. 106) that Jugurtha was betrayed 
by Bocchus, king of Mauritania, into the hands of 
Marius, who sent his quaestor L. Sulla to receive 
him from the Mauritanian king. Thus it hap- 
pened that Marius gave to his future enemy and 
the destroyer of his family and party, the first 
opportunity of distinguishing himself ; and this 
very circumstance sowed the seeds of the personal 
hatred which afterwards existed between them, and 
which was still further increased by political causes. 
The enemies of Marius claimed for Sulla the glory 
of the betrayal of Jugurtha, and the young pa- 
trician nobleman appropriated the credit of it to 
himself, by always wearing a signet-ring on which 
he had had engraved the surrender of Jugurtha by 
Bocchus. “ By constantly wearing this ring,” says 
Plutarch, “Sulla irritated Marius, who was an 
ambitious and quarrelsome man, and could endure 
no partner in his glory.” 

Though the war against Jugurtha was thus 
brought to a close, Marius did not immediately 
return to Italy, but remained nearly two years 
longer in Numidia, during which time he was pro- 
bably engaged in completely subjugating the 
country, Rnd establishing the Roman power on a 
firmer basis. Meantime, a far greater danger than 
Rome had experienced since the time of Hannibal 
was now threatening the state. Vast numbers of 
barbarians, such as spread over the south of Europe 
in the later times of tho Roman empire, had col- 
lected together on the northern side of the Alps, 
and were ready to pour down upon Italy. The 
two leading nations of which they consisted are 
called Cimbri and Teutones, the former of whom 
are supposed to have been Celts, of the same race 
as the Oymri (comp. Arnold, Hist, of Homt, vol. 1. 
p. 51 9, &c. ; Niebuhr, lectures on Homan History , 
vol. i. p. 365), and the latter Gauls ; but the exact 
parts of Europe from which they came is quite un- 
certain. To these two great races were added the 
Ambrones, who are conjectured, though on some- 
what slight grounds, to have been Ligurians (edihp. 
Plut. Mar. 1 9) and some of the Swiss tribes, Such 
as the Tigurini. The whole host is said to hljive 
contained 300,000 fighting men, besides a much 
larger number of women and children ; and though 
the exact calculations of the numbers of such bar* 
barians is little worthy of credit, yet it is certain 
that there was an immense and almost incredible 
multitude hanging on the frontiers of Italy. The 
general alarm at Rome was still further increased 
by the ill success which had hitherto attended the 
arms of the republic against these barbarians; Army 
after army had fallen before them. They were 
first heard of in b. c. 1 13, in Noricuro, whence they 
descended into lllyricum, but probably did lint’' 
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penetrate into Italy, Is is stated by some ancient 
writers. (Eutrop. i4 25; Obsequ. 98.) The 
Romans sent an arnfyr to defend IUyricum, under 
the command of Cn. Papirius Carbo, but he was 
defeated by the barbarians [Carbo, No. 3], who 
did not, however, follow up their victory, but for 
some causes unknown to us, retired into Noricum, 
and marched westward into Switzerland. In the 
invasion of Illyricum, mention is made of the 
Cimbri alone ; and when and where they were 
joined by the Teutones is uncertain. In Switzer- 
land their forces were still further augmented by 
the Tigurini and the Ambron*s ; and the barbarians 
now poured over Qaul, and seem to have plundered 
and ravaged it in every direction. The Romans 
sent army after army to defend at least the south- 
western part of the country, which was now a pro- 
vince of the Roman state ; but all in vain. In 
u. c. 109 the consul, M. Junius Silanus, was de- 
feated by the Cimbri; in b. c. 107 the Tigurini 
cut in pieces, near the lake of Geneva, the army of 
Marius’s colleague, the consul L. Cassius Longinus, 
who lost his life in the battle ; and shortly after- 
wards M. Aurelius Scaurus was also defeated and 
taken prisoner. But the most dreadful loss was 
still to come. In b. c. 105 two consular armies, 
commanded by the consul Cn. Mallius Maximus 
and the proconsul Cn. Servilius Caepio, consisting 
of 80,000 men, were completely annihilated by the 
barbarians : only two men are said to have escaped 
the slaughter. [Caxpio, No. 7.] 

These repeated disasters hushed all party quar- 
rels. Every one at Rome felt that Marius was the 
only man capable of saving the state, and he was 
accordingly elected consul by the unanimous votes 
of all parties, while he was still absent in Africa, 
lie entered Rome in triumph on the 1st of January, 
b. c. 104, which was also" the first day of his second 
consulship, leading Jugurtha in chains in the pro- 
cession. On this day he gave a striking instance 
of his arrogance, by entering the senate-house in 
his triumphal robes. Meanwhile, the threatened 
danger was for a while averted. Instead of cross- 
ing the Alps, and pouring down upon Italy, as had 
been expected, the Cimbri marched into Spain, 
which they ravaged for the next two or three 
years. This interval was advantageously employed 
by Marius in training the new troops, and accus- 
toming them to hardships and toil. It was pro- 
bably during this time that he introduced the 
various changes into the organization of the Roman 
army, which are usually attributed to him. Not- 
withstanding the sternness and severity with which 
he punished the least breach of discipline, he gra- 
dually became a great favourite with his new 
troops, who learnt to place implicit confidence in 
their general, and were especially delighted with 
the strict impartiality with which he visited the 
offences of the officers as well as of the privates. 

As the enemy still continued in Spain, Marius 
was elected consul a third time for the year b. c. 
103 ; but since they did not moke their appearance 
even during the latter year, the Romans began to 
recov«^.a little from their panic, and several candi- 
dates of distinction offered themselves for the 
consulship. Under these circumstances Marius 
repaired to Rome, where he gained over L. Satur- 
ninus, the most popular of the tribunes, who per- 
suaded the people to confer the consulship upon 
Marius again, who was accordingly elected for the 
fourth, time (u.c. 102), although, to save appear- 
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ances, he pretended to be anxious to be released 
from the honour. And fortunate was it for Rome 
that the supreme command was still entrusted to 
him ; for in this very year the long-expected bar- 
barians at length arrived. The Cimbri, who had 
returned from Spain, united their forces with the 
Teutones, though where the latter people had been 
meantime is quite uncertain. It is, moreover, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make out clearly the move- 
ments of the different armies, since the records of 
this period of history are very scanty and often 
contradictory. It appears, however, that Marius 
first took up his position in a fortified camp on the 
Rhone, probably in the vicinity of the modem 
Arles ; and as the entrance of the river was nearly 
blocked up by mud and sand, he employed his 
soldiers in digging a canal from the Rhone to the 
Mediterranean, that he might the more easily ob- 
tain his supplies from the sea. From thence he 
marched northwards, and stationed himself at the 
junction of the Rhone and the Isara (Isere). - (Oros. 
v. 16*.) Meantime, the barbarians had divided their 
forces. The Cimbri quitted the Teutones and 
Ambroncs, and marched round the northern foot 
of the Alps, in order to enter Italy by the north- 
east, crossing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of 
Tridentum (Trent). The Teutones and Ambrones 
on the other hand marched agjrinst Marius, intend- 
ing, as it seems, to penetrate into Italy by Nice 
and the Riviera of Genoa. Marius, anxious to 
accustom his soldiers to the 6&vage and strange ap- 
pearance of the barbarians, would not give them 
battle at first. The latter accordingly resolved to 
attack the Roman camp ; but as they were re- 
pulsed in this attempt, they broke up their en- 
campment, and pressed on at once for Italy. So 
great were their numbers, that they are said to 
have been six days in marching by the Roman 
camp. As soon as they had advanced a little way, 
Marius also quitted his station and followed them ; 
and thus the Jinnies continued to march for a few 
days, the barbarians in the front and Marius be- 
hind, till they came to Jhe neighbourhood of Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix). Here the decisive battle was 
fought. Marius had pitched his camp in a spot 
which was badly supplied with water, and is said 
to have done so intentionally. The necessity which 
the Roman soldiers were under of obtaining their 
water in the neighbourhood of the barbarians’ camp, 
led to a fierce skirmish between the two armies ; 
and this was followed, after the lapse of two or 
three days, by a general engagement. The battle 
was fiercely contested ; but an ambush of 3000 
soldiers, which Marius had stationed under rite 
command of Claudius Marcellus, in the rear of th* 
barbarians, and which fell upon them when they 
were already retreating before Marius, decided 
the fortune of the day. Attacked both in .front 
and rear, and also dreadfully exhausted by the 
excessive heat of the weather, they at length 
broke their ranks and fled. The carnage was 
dreadful ; some writers speak of 200,000 slain, 
and 80,000 taken prisoners (Liv. Epit. 68 ; Oros. 
v. 16) ; others state the number of the slain at 
150,000 (Veil. Pat. ii. 12) ; while another state- 
ment reduces the number to 100,000 (Plut. Afar . 
21 ); but whatever may have been the number that 
fell, the whole nation was annihilated, for those 
who escaped put an end to their lives, and their 
wives followed their example. Immediately after 
the battle, as Marius was in the act of setting fire 
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to the vast heap of broken aims which had been 
collected together, and which was intended as an 
offering to the gods, horsemen rode up to him, and 
greeted him with the news of his being elected 
consul for the fifth time. 

The Cirabri, in the mean time, had forced their 
way into Italy. The colleague of Marius, Q. Lu- 
tatius Catulus, despairing of defending the passes 
t>f the Tyrol, had taken up a strong position on the 
Athesis (Adige) ; but in consequence of the terror 
of his soldiers at the approach of the barbarians, he 
was obliged to retreat even beyond the Po, thus 
leaving the whole of the rich plain of Lombardy 
exposed to the ravages of the barbarians. Marius 
was thereupon recalled to Rome. The senate 
offered him a triumph for his victory over the 
Teutones, which he declined while the Cimbri were 
in Italy, and proceeded to join Catulus, who now 
commanded as proconsul, b. r. 1 0 1 . ‘ The army of 
Marius had also marched into Italy, and with 
their united forces Marius and Catulus hastened in 
search of the enemy. They came up with them 
near Vercellae (Vercelli), westward of Milan, and 
the decisive battle was fought on the 30th of July, 
in a plain called the Raudii Campi, the exact posi- 
tion of which is uncertain, but which must have 
been in the neighbourhood of Vercellae. The 
Cimbri met with the same fate as the Teutones ; j 
the slain are again spoken of as between one and i 
two hundred thousand ; and the women, like those J 
of the Teutones, put an end to their lives. The j 
Tigurini, who had been stationed at the passes of i 
the Tyrolese Alps, took to flight and dispersed, as I 
soon as they heard of the destruction of their [ 
brethren in arms. The details of this battle are 
given elsewhere [Catui.l t s, No. 3], where it is 
shown that there are strong reasons for doubting 
the account of Plutarch, which assigns the glory of 
this victory to Catulus. At Rome, at all events, 
the whole credit was given to Marius ; he was 
hailed as the saviour of the state ; his name was 
coupled with the gods in the libations and at ban- 
quets, and he received the title of third founder of 
Rome. He celebrated his victories by the most 
brilliant triumph, in which Catulus, however, was 
allowed to share. 

Hitherto the career of Marius had been a glorious 
one, and it would have been fortunate for him, as 
Niebuhr has remarked, if he had died on the day 
of his triumph. The remainder of his life is full 
of horrors, and brings out into prominent relief the 
worst features of his character. As the time for 
the consular elections approached, Marius was eager 
to obtain this dignity for the sixth time, and was 
therefore obliged, contrary to his inclination and 
character, ter play the part of a popular man, and to 
court the favour of the electors. He wished to be 
first in peace as well as in war, and to rule the 
state as well as the army. But he did not possess 
the qualities requisite for a popular leader at Rome ; 
he had no power of oratory, and lost his presence 
of mind in the noise and shouts of the popular 
assemblies. In order to secure his election, he 
entered into close connection with two of the worst 
demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, Satur- 
ninus and Glaucia, the former of whom was # a can- 
didate for the tribunate, and the latter for the prac- 
torship, and by their means, as well as by bribing 
the tribes, he secured his election to the consulship 
for the sixth time. Saturn inus and Glaucia also, 
carried^their elections ; and the former, in order to 
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gain the tribunate, did not Imitate to assassinate 
A. Nonius, because he was afrival candidate. 

Marius in his sixth consulship (b.c. 100) was 
guilty of an act of the deepest perfidy, in order to 
ruin his old enemy Metellus. Satuminus had pro- 
posed an agrarian law [Saturninus], and had 
added to»it the clause, that if the people passed the 
law, the senate should swear obedience to it 
within five days, and whoever refused to. do so 
should be expelled from the senate, and pay a fine 
of twenty talents. In order* to entrap Metellus, 
Marius got up in his place in the senate, and de- 
clared that he would- never take the oath, and 
Metellus made the same declaration ; but when the 
tribune summoned the senators to the rostra to 
comply with the demand of the law, Marius, to the 
astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and 
advised the senate to follow hi? example. Metellus 
alone refused compliance, and was in consequence 
banished from the city. The next act of Marius 
■was one of equal treachery. He had availed him- 
self of the services of Saturninus to gain* the con- 
sulship and ruin Metellus, and had supported him 
in all his violent and unconstitutional proceedings ; 
but when he found that Saturninus had gone too 
far, and had excited a storm of universal indig- 
nation and hatred, Marius deserted his companion 
in guilt ; and being applied to by the senate to 
crush Saturninus and his crew, he complied with 
the request. Invested by the senate with absolute 
power, by the well-known decree, VidereU nequid 
res publica detriment i ca/vret, he collected an armed 
force, and laid siege to the capitol, where Satur- 
ninus, Glaucia, and their confederates, had taken 
refuge. Marius cut off the pipes which supplied 
the capitol with water, and obliged the conspirators 
to surrender at discretion ; and though he made 
some efforts to save their lives, they were put to 
[ death immediately they had descended into the 
I forum. By the share which he had taken in this 
I transaction, Marius lost the favour of a great part 
of the people, without gaining that of the senate 
and, accordingly, when the time for the election of 
the censors came, he did not venture to offer him- 
self as a candidate, but allowed persons of far in- 
ferior pretensions to gain this dignity, to which his 
rank and position in the state would seem to have 
entitled him. 

The sixth consulship of Marius ended in disgrace 
and shame. In the following year (b. c. 99} he 
left Rome, in order that he might not witness the 
return of Metellus from exile, a measure which he 
had been unable to prevent, and set sail for Cap- 
padocia and Galatia, under the pretence of offering 
sacrifices which he had vowed to the Great Mother. 
He had however a deeper purpose in visiting these 
countries. Finding that he was losing his influence 
and popularity while the republic was in a state of 
peace, he was anxious to recover his lost ground by 
gaining fresh victories in war, and accordingly re- 
paired to the court of Mithridates, in hopes of 
rousing Mm to make war upon the Romans. It 
was during his absence that he was elected auguir. 

Marius on his return to Rome built sl hotiie 
near the forum, that the people might not naVe to 
come so far to pay their respects to him ; but all 
his efforts were vain to regain his lost popularit. 
and the hopes he had entertained of obtaining the 
command of the war in Asia were also frustrated, by 
the ability with which Sulla repressed all disturb- 
ances in the East in b, c* 92, The .disappoiptjpebt 
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losing his influence in the 
exasperated by the growing 
t i . if Sulla ; and when Bocclms 

erected in the capitol gilded figures, representing 
the surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla, Marius was so 
inflamed with rage, that he resolved to pull them 
down by force. Sulla was making preparations to 
resist him ; and both parties would probably have 
come ' to open violence, had not the Social War 
broken out just at that time (b. c. 90). This war 
required all the services of all the generals that 
Home possessed, and, accordingly, both Marius and 
Sulla were actively employell in it. , But although 
Marius showed great military abilities in the 
manner in which he conducted his share of the 
war, yet he Was considered to be over Cautious and 
too slow ; and his achievements were thrown into 
the shade by the superior energy and activity of 
Sulla. Marius was now in his sixty-seventh year : 
his body had grown stout and unwieldy, and he 
was incapable of enduring the fatigue of very 
active service. . He served as the legate of the 
consul P. Kutilius Lupus ; and after the latter had 
fallen in battle [Lupus, Rutilius], the chief 
command of the northern scene of the war devolved 
upon Marius. He defeated the Marsi in two 
successive battles, after which he gave up the com- 
mand, and returned to Home, on the ground that 
his weakness rendered him unable to endure the 
toils- of the campaign. His services, however, had 
been most important, for he had defeated the most 
warlike and the most dangerous of all the allies. 
An anecdote preserved by Plutarch respecting the 
conduct of Marius in this campaign is characteristic 
of the veteran general. Marius had strongly in- 
trenched himself in a fortified camp, and neither 
the stratagems nor the taunts of the enemy could 
entice him from his favourable position. At length 
Pompaedius Silo, the leader of the Marsi, endea- 
voured to draw him out by appealing to his military 
pride. u If you are a great general, Marius, come 
down and fight ; ” to which the veteran replied, 
“ Nay, do you, if you are a great general, compel 
me to fight against my will.” 

In b. c. 88 the ambition of Marius at length in- 
volved Rome in a civil war, which was attended 
with the most frightful horrors. Insatiably fond 
of power and distinction, Marius was anxious to 
obtain the command of the war against Mithridatcs; 
and as he was supposed to be incapable of enduring 
Jhe fatigues of a campaign, he actually went daily 
to the Campus Martius, to go through the usual 
exercises with the young men. It was a melan- 
choly sight to see the. old man so lost to all true 
dignity and greatness; and the wiser part, says 
Plutarch, “ lamented to witness his greediness after 
gain and distinction ; and they pitied a roan, who, 
having risen from poverty to enormous wealth, and 
to the highest station from a low degree, knew not 
when to put bounds to his good fortune, and was 
not satisfied with being an object of admiration, 
and quietly enjoying what he had; but as if lie was 
in Want of every thing, after his triumphs and his 
honours was setting out to Cappadocia and the 
Buxine to oppose himself in his old age to Arche- 
laus and Neoptolemus, the satraps of Mithridates.” 
But all his efforts were in vain : his great enemy 
Sulla obtained the consulship (b. c. 88), and the 
senate gave him the command of the war against 
Mithridates. Thereupon Marius resolved to make 81 
& desperate attempt to deprive his rival of this op- 
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portunity for distinction, and obtain it for himself; 
He got the tribune, P. Sulpicius Rufus, to bring 
forward a law for distributing the Italian allies, 
who had ju6t obtained the Roman franchise, among 
all the tribes ; and as they greatly exceeded 
the old citizens in number, they would of course 
be able to carry whatever they pleased in the co- 
mitia. If this law were 'passed, they would of 
course, out of gratitude to Marius, annul the re- 
solution of the senate, and give the command of 
the Mithridatic war to their benefactor. This law 
met with the most vehement opposition from the 
old citizens ; and the consuls, to prevent it from 
being carried, declared a justitiura, during which 
no business could be legally transacted. But Ma- 
rius and Sulpicius were resolved to have recourse 
to the last extremities sooner than lose their point. 
They entered the forum with an armed force, and 
called upon the consuls to withdraw the justitium : 
in the tumult which followed the young son of 
Pompeius, the colleague of Sulla, was murdered, 
and Sulla himself only escaped by taking refuge in 
the house of Marius, which was close to the forum. 
To save their lives the consuls were obliged to 
withdraw the justitium : the law of Sulpicius was 
carried ; and the tribes, in which the new citizens 
now had the majority, appointed Marius to the 
command of the war against Mithridates. 

Marius had now gained the great object of his 
ambition ; but it was hardly to be expected that a 
power which had been violently obtained should 
be peacefully surrendered. The army destined for 
the Mithridatic war was stationed at Nola, and 
thither Marius sent two military tribunes, to take 
the command of the troops and bring them to him. 
But Sulla, who had previously joined the army, 
encouraged the soldiers to disobey the orders: they 
murdered the tribunes whom Marius had sent ; 
and when Sulla declared his intention of marching 
to the city, and of putting down force by force, 
they readily responded to his call. Marius had not 
expected this daring step, and was not prepared to 
meet it. Sulla was marching at the head of six 
legions ; and in order to obtain troops to oppose 
the latter, Marius attempted to raise a force by the 
abominable expedient of offering freedom to all 
slaves who would join him. But it was all in vain. 
Sulla entered the city without much difficulty, and . 
Marius, with his son and a few companions, were 
obliged to take to flight. Sulla used his victory 
with comparative moderation. Marius, Sulpicius, 
and a few others, were declared enemies of the 
6tate, and condemned to death ; their property was 
confiscated, and a price set upon their heads ; but no 
attempt was made against the lives of any others. 
Marius and his son left Rome together, but after- 
wards separated, and the latter escaped in safety to 
Africa. Marius with his stepson Granius em- 
barked on board ship at Ostia, and thence sailed 
southward along the coast of Italy, exposed to the 
greatest dangers, and enduring the greatest hard- 
ships. At Circeii Marius and his companions 
were obliged to land, on account of the violence of 
the wind and the want of provisions ; but they 
could obtain nothing to eat, and after wandering 
about for a long time, they learnt from some pea- 
sants that a number of horsemen had been in search 
of them, and they accordingly turned aside from 
the road, and passed the night in a deep wood in 
great suffering and want. But the indomitable 
spirit of the old man did not fail him ; and he 
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consoled himself and encouraged his companions by 
the assurance that he should still live to see his 
seventh consulship, in accordance with a prediction 
that had been made to him in his youth : he told 
them that when a child an eagle’s nest with seven 
young ones had fallen into his lap, and that the 
soothsayers had informed his parents that the pro- 
digy intimated that he should obtain the supreme 
command and magistracy seven times. Marius 
and his friends wandered on to Minturnae, and 
when [they were within two miles from the city, 
they saw a party of horsemen galloping towards 
them. In great haste they hurried down to the 
sea, and swam off to two merchant vessels, which 
received them on board. The horsemen bade the 
sailors bring the ship to land, or throw Marius 
overboard ; but moved by the tears and entreaties 
of the old man, they refused to comply with the 
request. As soon, however, as the horsemen had 
ridden off, the sailors, fearing to keep Marius, 
and yet not choosing to betray him, landed him at 
the mouth of the river Liris, and immediately 
sailed away. Marius was now quite alone amid 
the swamps and marshes through which the Liris 
flows, and with difficulty waded through them to 
the hut of an old man, who concealed him in a hole 
near the river, and covered him with reeds. But 
hearing shortly afterwards the noise of his pursuers 
in the hut of the old man, he crept out of his 
hiding-place, stript off his clothes, and threw him- 
self into the thick and muddy water of the marsh. 
Here he was discovered, dragged out of the water, 
and covered with mud, and with a rope round his 
neck was delivered up to the authorities of Min- 
turnae. They placed him for security in the house 
of a woman named Fannia, who was supposed to 
be a personal enemy of his [Fannia], and then 
deliberated whether they should comply with the 
instruction that had been sent from*Rome to all 
the municipal towns, to put Marius to death as soon 
as they found him. After some consultation they 
resolved to obey it, but at first they could find no 
one to carry it into execution. At length a Gallic or 
Cimbrian horse-soldier undertook the horrible duty, 
and with a drawn sword in his hand entered the 
apartment where Marius was confined. The part 
of the room in which Marius lay was in the shade ; 
and to the frightened barbarian the eyes of Marius 
seemed to dart out fire, and from the darkness a 
terrible voice shouted out, M Man, dost thou dare 
to murder C. Marius?” The barbarian immedi- 
ately threw down his sword, and rushed out of the 
house, exclaiming, “I cannot Jtill G'. Marius.” 
Straightway there was a revulsion of feeling among 
the inhabitants of Minturnae. They repented of 
their ungrateful conduct towards a man who had 
saved Rome and Italy ; they got ready a ship for 
his departure, provided him with every thing ne- 
cessaiy for the voyage, and with prayers and wishes 
for his safety conducted him to the sea, and placed 
him on boanl. From Minturnae the wind carried 
him to the island of Aenaria (now Ischia), where 
be found Granius and the rest of his friends ; and 
from thence he set sail for Africa, which he reached 
in safety, after narrowly escaping death at Eryx in 
iSicily, where he was obliged to land to take in 
water. At Carthage Marius landed ; but he had 
scarcely put' his foot on shore before the Roman 
governor Settilius sent an officer to bid him leave 
the country, or else he would carry into execution 
the decree of the senate, and treat him as an enemy 
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of the Roman people. Thiil last blow almost un- 
manned Marius ; grief and indignation for a time 
deprived him of utterance ;*and at last his only 
reply was, “Tell the praetor that you have Q. 
Marius a fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” 
Meanwhile, the younger Marius, who had been to 
Numidia to implore the assistance of Hiempsal, 
had been detained by the Numidian king, Irat had 
escaped by the assistance of one of the coitflroines 
of Hiempsal, who had fallen in love with him, and 
joined his father just at this time. They forthwith 
got on board a small fishing-boat, and crossed over 
to the island of Cercina, as some Numidian horse- 
men were riding up to apprehend them. 

During this time a revolution had taken place at 
Rome, which prepared the way for ^ie return of 
Marius to Italy. The consuls for the year jb. c. 
87 were Cn. Octavius and L. Cornelius Cinna, of 
whom the former belonged to the aristocratical and 
the latter to the Marian party. Sulla, however, 
had made Cinna swear that he would not attempt 
to make any alteration in the state ; but as soon os 
the former had left Italy to prosecute the war 
against Mithridates, Cinna, paying no regard to 
the oaths he had taken, brought forward again the 
law of Sulpicius for incorporating the new Italian 
citizens among the thirty-five tribes. The two 
consuls had recourse to arms, Octavius to oppose 
and Cinna to carry the law. A dreadful conflict 
took place in the forum ; the party of Octavius 
obtained the victory, and Cinna was driven out of 
the city with great slaughter. The senate forth- 
with passed a decree, declaring that Cinna had 
forfeited his citizenship and consulship, and ap- 
pointing L. Cornelius Merula consul in his stead. 
But Cinna would not relinquish his power without 
another struggle ; and by means of the new citi- 
zens, whose cause he espoused, he was soon at the 
head of a formidable army.. As soon as Marius 
heard of these changes he set sail from Africa, landed 
at Telamo in Etruria, and proclaiming freedom to 
the slaves began to collect a large force. He sent 
to Cinna, offering to obey him as consul. Cinna 
accepted his proposal, and named Marius pro- 
consul, but Marius would not accept the title nor 
the insignia of office, observing that such marks of 
honour were not suited to his condition and for- 
tune. The sufferings and privations he had en- 
dured had exasperated his proud and haughty 
spirit almost to madness, and nothing hut the blood 
of his enemies could appease his resentment. Thf, 
old man proceeded slowly to join Sulla, inspiring 
mingled respect and horror, as he went along : ho, 
was clad in a mean and hupble dress, and his hair 
and beard had not been cat from the day he had 
been driven out of Rome. After joining Cinna, . 
Marius proceeded to prosecute the war with great 
vigour. He first captured the com ships, and thus 
cut off Rome from its usual supply of food. Ho 
next took Ostia, and the other towns on the sear 
coast, and moving down the Tiber, encamped on 
the Janiculus. Famine began .to rage in the city, 
and the senate was obliged to yield. They, sent 
i deputation to Cinna and Marius, inviting thbnt 
nto the city, but entreating them to spare the 
citizens. Cinna received the -deputies sitting: in, 
his chair of office, and gave them a kind apswqr t 
Marius stood by the consul’s chair without speak- 
ing, but his looks spoke louder than words. Aft®* 
the audience was over, they, marched to. the tity-kp 
’inna entered it with nis guards ; hut when Manus 
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came to the eates he Effected to have scruples, and 
observed with contemit, that it was illegal for him 
as an exile to enter|the city, and that if they 
wished for his presence, they must summon the 
comitia and repeal the law which banished him. 
The comitia were accordingly summoned ; but be- 
fore three or four tribes had voted, Marius became 
tired of the farce, threw off the mask, and entered 
the c itj g, surrounded by his body-guard, which he 
had Iwmed out of the slaves who had flocked to 
him. The most frightful scenes followed. His 
guards stabbed every one whom he did not salute, 
and the streets ran with the ||lood of the noblest of 
the Roman aristocracy. Every one whom Marius 
hated or feared was hunted out and put to death 
and no consideration either of rank, , talent, or 
former friendship induced him to spare the victims 
of his vengeance. The great orator M. Antonius 
fell by the hands of his assassins ; and his former 
colleague Q. Catulus, who had triumphed with him 
over the Cimbri, was obliged to put an end to his 
own life. Cinna was soon tired of the butchery 
but the appetite of Marius seemed only whetted 
by the slaughter, and daily required fresh victims 
for its gratification. Without going through the 
form of an election, Marius and Cinna named 
themselves consuls for the following year (b.c. 86), 
and thus was fulfilled the prediction that Marius 
shotxld be seven times consul. But he did not long 
enjoy the honour: he was now in his seventy-first 
year ; his body was quite worn out by the fatigues 
and sufferings he had recently undergone ; and on 
the eighteenth day of his consulship he died of an 
attack of pleurisy, after seven days’ illness. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, his last illness was brought on 
by dread of Sulla’s return, and he is said to have 
been troubled with terrific dreams ; but these state- 
ments are probably derived from the Memoirs of 
Sulla, and should be received with great caution. 
The ashes of Marius were subsequently thrown 
into the Anio by command of Sulla. (Plut. Life 
of Marius ; the passages of Cicero in Orelli’s 
Onomasficon Ttdlian . vol. ii. pp. 384—386 ; Sail 
Jug. 46, 63 — 65, 73 — 114 ; Appian, D. C. i. 29 — 
31, 40—46, 55—74 ; Liv. Epit. 66—80 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 9, 12 — 23; Flor. iii. 1,3, 16, 21 ; Oros. v. 
19.) All the ancient authorities are collected by 
P. Weiland, C. Marti VIE Cos. Vit., in the Pro- 
gramme of the College Royal Franptis , Berlin, 
1845 ; and much useful information is given by 
G. Long in the notes to his translation of Plutarch’s 
Life of Marius, London, 1844. 

2. C. Marius, the son of the great Marius, was 
only an adopted son. (Liv. Epit. 86 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 26.) Appian in one^ssage ( D . C. i. 87) calls 
him a nephew of the preceding, though he had 
previously spoken of him as his son (/). C. i. 62). 
He was bom in B. c. 109 ; and the particulars of 
his life dowli to the time of his father’s death are 
related in the preceding article. During the three 
years after the death of the elder Marius Sulla was 
engaged in the prosecution of the war against 
Mithridates, and Italy was entirely in the hands 
of the Marian party. , The young Marius followed 
in the footsteps of his father, and was equally dis- 
tinguished by merciless severity against his enemies. 
He was elected consul for the year b. c. 82, when 
he was twenty-seven years of age, And his colleague 
was Cn, Papirius Carbo. Sulla had landed at Brun- 
ei sium at the Beginning of the preceding year, and 
*««r conquering (he itathefn part of the peninsula, 
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Appears to have passed the winter in Campania/ 
Marius was stationed on the frontiers of Latiura 
to oppose him ; and the decisive battle was fought 
near Sacriportus (the position of which is quite un- 
certain). Marius was entirely defeated, and threw 
himself intp the strongly-fortified town of Prac- 
neste, where he had deposited the treasures of the 
Capitoline temple (Plin. II. N. xfxiii. 1. s. 5) : Sulla 
left Lucretius Opella to prosecute the siege while 
he hastened on to Rome. But Marius, resolving 
that his enemies should not escape, sent orders to 
L. Junius Brutus Damasippus, who was then 
praetor at Rome, to summon the senate under some 
pretext, and put to death Mucius Scaevola, the 
pontifex maximus, and many others. [Brutus, No. 
19.] Various efforts were made to relieve PraeneBte, 
but they all failed ; and after Sulla’s great victory 
at the Colline gate of Rome, in which Pontius 
Tclcsinus was defeated and slain, Marius despaired 
of holding out any longer, and, in company with 
the brother of Telesinus, attempted to escape by a 
subterraneous passage, which led from tlm town into 
the open country ; but finding that their flight was 
discovered, they put an end to one another’s lives. 
According to other accounts, Marius killed himself, 
or was killed by his slave at his own request. 
Marius perished in the year of his consulship. 
His head was cut off and carried to Sulla, who 
contemptuously remarked, in allusion to his youth, 
that he ought to have worked at the oar before 
steering the vessel. It was after the death of the 
younger Marius that Sulla first assumed the sur- 
name of Felix. (Plut. Suit. 28 — 32, Mar. 46 ; 
Appian, IS. C. i. 87 — 94 ; Liv. Epit. 86 — 88 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 26, 27 ; Flor. iii. 21 ; Ores. v. 20 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 8. § 2.) ** 

3. C. or M. Marius, whom Appian calls the 
other (irspos) C. Marius, was a relation of the 
great Marius, .and fled to Cinna, when the latter 
was driven out of Rome by his colleague Octavius, 
b. c. 87. (Appian, B. C. i. 65.) As Appian calls 
this C. Marius a senator, -he is probably the same 
as the M. Marius who settled some of the Celtiberi 
in a town not far from Colenda, because they had 
assisted him in a war against the Lusitanians. 
This happened about the year b. c. 99, when 
Marius was probably quaestor. (Appian, Hisp. 
100 .) 

4. The False Marius, whose real name was 
Amatius, pretended to be a son or grandson of the 
great Marius. [Amatius.] 

5. M. Marius, of Sidicinum, of whom A. 
Gellius (x. 3) relates a striking tale, which shows 
the gross indignity with which the Roman magis- 
trates sometimes treated the most distinguished 
men among the allies. This Marius, who is called 
by Gellius suae civitatis nobilissimus homo , was a 
contemporary of C. Gracchus. It has been con- 
ectured that he may have been the father or a 
near connection of Marius Egnatius, one of the 
principal leaders of the allies in the Social war. 
[Egnatiur, No. 2.] 

6. M. Marius, a friend of Cicero, whose 
sstatg was in the neighbourhood of one of Cicero’s^ . 
and with whom he was closely united by similarity 
of political opinions and intellectual tastes and . 
habits. Although Marius constantly suffered from 
ill health, he was of a lively ana cheerful die- ■ 
position, full of wit and merriment ; and accord- 
ingly, Cicero’s four letters to him, which have coma 
down to us (ad Earn. vii. 1 — 4), are written in a 
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*iportive tone. The estate of Marius was in ‘Ike, 
neighbourhood of Pompeii, not far from the Pora- 
peianum of Cicero.. Almost all that we know 
about this Marius is contained in the four letters 
of Cicero already referred to. He is also mentioned 
by him in a letter to his brother Quintus. (Ad Q. 
Fr. ii. 10.) 

7. L. Marius, C. f., was one of those who sub- 
scribed the accusation of Triarius against Scaur us, 
in B. c. 54 (Ascon. in Cic. Scaur, p. 19, ed. Orelli). 
He is probably the same as the Marius who was 
quaestor in n. c. 50, and succeeded C. Sallustius in 
the government of the province of Syria. (Cic. 
ad Fam. ii. 17.) 

8. L. Marius, was tribune of the plebs with 
Cato Uticensis, b. c. O’ 2, and in conjunction with 
him, brought forward a law De Triumphis (Val. 
Max. ii. 8. § 1). 

9. M. Marius, whom Cicero calls homo disertus 
etnoftilis , pleaded the cause of the Valcntini before 
C. Verres. (Cic. Verr. v. 16.) 

10. Sex. Marius, a legate of Dolabella in 
Syria, in B. c. 43. (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 15.) 

11. T. Marius, of Urbinum, had risen from 
the rank of a common soldier to honours and riches, 
by the fatour of the emperor Augustus. A tale 
is told of him by Valerius Maximus (vii. 8. § 6). 

12. Sex. Marius, a man of immense wealth, 
who possessed gold mines in Spain, and lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. He is,, called by Tacitus 
Jlispaniarum ditissimus. After escaping an accusa- 
tion in A. i). 25, which Calpumius Salvianus wished 
to bring against him, he was condemned to death 
in A. n. 33, and thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
on the pretext of his having committed incest with 
his daughter, but in reality because the emperor 
coveted his riches (Tac. Ann. iv. 36, vi. 19). 
Dion Cassius, who says that Marius was a friend 
of Tiberius, and that he was indebted to the em- 
peror for his wealth, gives a different reason for the 
condemnation of Marius ; he relates that the 
charge of incest was brought against Marius, be- 
cause he wished to conceal his daughter from the 
luBt of his imperial master. (Dion Cass, lviii. 22.) 

MA'RIUS A'LFIUS, the inedix tuticus, or 
supreme magistrate of the Campanians, was de- 
feated and slain in battle by the Roman consul, 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, b. c. 215. (Liv. xxiii. 
35.) 

MA'RIUS, M. AURF/LIUS,-one of the thirty 
tyrants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio [see Au- 
rkolus], was the fourth of the usurpers who in 
succession ruled Gaul, in defiance of Gallienus. 
According to the statements of the Augustan his- 
torians and Victor, he was a blacksmith, remarkable 
only for his extraordinary muscular strength, and 
deserving to be remembered in history merely on 
account of the unparalleled shortness of his reign, 
which lasted for two, or at the most, three days. 
Although the authorities cited above, together with 
Eutropius, agree in limiting the duration of his 
power to this space, it is a singular fact that a con- 
siderable number of coins, in each of the three 
metals, are to be found in various collections, which 
we can scarcely suppose to have been engraved, 
struck, and issued within such a period, and Eckhel 
has acutely pointed out an inconsistency in Victor, 
who, in the life of Diocletian, speaks of Marius as 
having been one of those who, when suddenly 
elevated, became “superbia atquc ambitionc im- 
modkos,” feelings and passions which could scarcely , 
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he developed within the space of forty-eight hours. 
(Trebell. Poll. Tny. Tyrannl vii. ; Victor, de Caes. 
xxxiii. 39 ; Eutrop.' ix. 7.) / 

1 1 appears from coins that the full name of this 
usurper was C. M. Aurelius Marius ; but on some 
coins, as on the one annexed, he is called simply 
C. Marius. (Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 454.) [W. R. 



COIN OF AURELIUS MARIUS. 

MA'RIUS BLO'SIUS. [Blosius,No. 1.] 
MA'RIUS CALVE'NTIUS. [Calvkntius.] 
MA'RIUS CELSUS. [Cblrus.] 

MA'RIUS EGNA'TIUS. [Egnatius, No. 2.] 
MA'RIUS MATU'RUS. [Maturus.] 
MA'RIUS MA'XIMUS. [Maximus.] 
MA'RIUS MERCA'TOR. [Mercator.] 
MA'RIUS PLO'TIUS. [Plotius.] 
MA'RIUS PRISCUS. [Priscus.] .* 
MA'RIUS SECUNDUS. [Secundus.] - 
MA'RIUS SE'RGIUS. [Sergius.] 
MA'RIUS STATI'LIUS. [Statilius.]’ • 
MA'RIUS VICTORI'NUS. [Victorinus.] 
MARMARINUS (Mapp.dpivos), i. e. the god 
of marble, a surname of Apollo, who had a sanc- 
tuary in the marble quarries at Carystus. (Strab. 
x. p. 446 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 281. ) [L. S.] 

MARMAX (Manual), one of the suitors of 
Ilippodameia, who was slain by Oenomaus, and 
was buried with his two horses, Parthenia and 
Eripha. (Fans. vi. 21 § 6.) [L. S.] 

MARO, JOANNES. [Joannes, No. 85.] 
MARO, VIRGI'LIUS. [Viroilius.] 

MA ROBO'DUUS,- Marbod, afterwards king of 
the Marcomanni, or men of the Mark (maerc) or 
border, or, . according to another etymology, the 
Marsh land, was by birth a Sucvian. He was 
born about B. c. 18, of a noble family in hi* tribe, 
and was sent in his boyhood with other hostages 
to Rome, where he attracted the notice of Augus- 
tus, and received a liberal education. Maroboduus 
seems early to have discerned the relative position 
of his countrymen and the Romans. The Germans 
were brave, numerous and enterprising, but weak- 
ened by internal feuds, and impatient of govern- 
ment and discipline. Before they could effectpaHy 
resist or assail the Romm empire they needed the 
restraints of laws and fj|l fixed property in land/ 
At what time Maroboduus returned to his own 
country is uncertain, but probably soon after he 
attained manhood, since he died at the age of,. 53, 
the last eighteen years of his life were spentjn 
exile, and his kingdom, when it awakened the 
jealousy of Rome, was the work of long ahday*" 
tematic preparation. Crossing the Erzgebirge* at 
the head of at least one branch of the Shavians* 
Maroboduus expelled, or more probably subdued* 
the Boians, a Celtic race, who inhabited Doheppa 
and part of Bavaria. The kingdom which MaTOr 
boduus established amid the woods andmorsMCS 
of central Germany extended, through, immef4M' a 
invasion or gradual encroachment^ along til# 
bank of the Danube, from Regensbeig ] nearly bp 
the borders of Hungary, andfyretched fferinJ# thf 
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interior. Its southern frontier was not more than 
200 miles from Italfr itself, and the half-subdued 
provinces of Pannonm and Noricum might either 
become useful allies, or at least divert the attention 
of the Caesars from the peaceful growth or the 
hostile preparations of the Marcomannic state. Its 
capital was Boviasmum, and Maroboduus main- 
tained his regal dignity by a regular force of 
70, OM foot and 4000 horse, armed and disciplined 
afterthe Roman manner, and while he provided 
for independence or aggression he carefully culti- 
vated the arts of peace. The Romans believed, 
or affected to believe, that Maroboduus chose this 
remote seat of empire from dread of their arms. 
But policy rather than fear probably directed his 
choice, for if Rome was to be assailed, leisure and 
security for many years were needful to prepare 
the Germans for the assault. In a. d. 7, however, 
his designs, or the strength of the Marcomannic 
kingdom aroused the jealousy of Augustus. The 
existence of a free and powerful state was a dan- 
gerous spectacle for the subjects of Rome ; the 
disunion of the Teutonic tribes was the security of 
the empire ; and even if Maroboduus was not per- 
sonally hostile, he was forming a centre of union 
.and a model of polity for the Germanic- race. 
Maroboduus had also touched the pride as well as 
the fears of Rome. He gave refuge to its dis- 
contented subjects ; his ambassadors did not always 
address Augustus as a superior, and if their lan- 
guage was respectful, their demands were fre- 
quently arrogant. The operations against Maro- 
boduus were on a wider scale than had hitherto 
been adopted against the German tribes. Tiberius 
was directed to cross the Danube at Camuntum, 
near the modern Presburg, the eastern extremity 
of the Marcomannic kingdom ; Sentius Satuminus 
was to lead his forces across the country of the 
Chatti, and, cutting his way through the Hercy- 
nian forest, to join Tiberius on the north bank of 
the Danube, and both wefe to make a combined 
attack within a few leagues from the Marcomannic 
capital Boviasmum. A general revolt of the Cis- 
Danubian provinces rescued Maroboduus, and 
Tiberius had the address or the good fortune to 
persuade him to remain neutral during the Pan- 
nonian and Dalmatic war. Maroboduus did not 
avail himself of the distress of Rofhe after the dis- 
aster of Quintilius Varus, a. d. 9, and marked his 
friendship for Augustus on that occasion by re- 
deeming from his murderers the head of the un- 
fortunate general and sending' it for sepulture to 
Rome. Eight years later (a. d. 17) the disunion 
which so long paralysed^the Teutonic races in their 
struggle with Rome efftftlfed the ruin of the Mar- 
comannic kingdom. The policy of Maroboduus, 
ill-understood by hfs countrymen, appeared to 
them, or may have really degenerated into des- 
potism. The Cheruscans under Arminius [Armi- 
nius] prepared to attack; the Semnones and Longo- 
bards, Suevian clans* revolted from him. The 
jealousy between Arminius and his uncle Inguio- 
merus [Inguiomerus], who embraced the Marco- 
fliannic affiance, delayed but could not avert the 
B ‘ or m, and Maroboduus, defeated in action, sought 
aid of Rome. In a. d. 19 he had again become 
formidable, and Drusus prepared to invade him, 
twiett Catualda [Catualda], a chief of the 
Gothones, whom Maroboduus had driven into 
«xile, led a detachment through the Bohemian 
into the heart of Maroboduus's kingdom. J 
vol. n. 
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As his last resource the Marcomannic kingbecameU 
k suppliant, although a lofty and royal one in his 
tone, to Tiberius. The emperor assured him of 
shelter, so long as he needed it, in Italy, and of a 
free return beyond the Alps when refuge was no 
longer needful. Maroboduus passed the remainder 
of his life, eighteen years, at Ravenna. His name 
was sometimes employed to keep the Suevians in 
awe, but Tiberius warily guarded a captive whom, 
before the senato, he compared to Pyrrhus and 
Antiochus. By his inactivity during the Panno- 
nian war, a. d. 7 — 9, Maroboduus let slip the 
opportunity of raising Germany against Rome, 
and his resignation to an obscure and protracted 
life in exile lost him the esteem of his own coun- 
trymen. He died at the age of S3 years, A. d. 35. 
(St mb. vii. p. 290 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 44, 45, 46, 62, 63; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 108 ; Suet. Tib. 37.) [W. B. D.] 

MAltON (M apwv). 1. A son of Evanthes (some 
also call him a son of Oenopion, Seilenus, or of 
Bacchus, and a pupil of Seilenus, No.in. Dionys. 
xiv. 99 ; Eurip. Cyclop. 141, &c.), and grandson of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, was a priest of Apollo at 
Maroneia in Thrace, where he himself had a sanc- 
tuary. He was the hero of sweet wine, and is 
mentioned among the companions of Dionysus. 
(Horn. Od. ix. 197, &<•. ; Eustath. ad Horn. pp. 
1615, 1623 ; Philostr. Her. ii. 8 ; Athen. i. p. 33 ; 
Diod. i. 18.) 

2. A son of Orsiphantus, and brother of Al- 
pheius, a Spartan hero, who had fallen at Ther- 
mopylae, and was afterwards honoured with a 
heroum at Sparta.' (Herod, vii. 227 ; Paus. iii. 
12. §7.) [L.S.] 

M ARPESSA (Map7T7j07ra),a daughter of Evenus 
and Alcippe. (Horn. II. ix. 557 ; Plut. Parall. 
min. 40 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 8 ; comp. Idas and 
E vknus.) [L. S.J 

MARS, an ancient Roman god, who was at an 
early period identified by the Romans with the 
Greek Ares, or the god delighting in bloody war, 
although there are a variety of indications that the 
Italian Mars was originally a divinity of a very 
different nature. In the first place Mars bore the 
surname of Silvanus, and sacrifices were offered to 
him for the prosperity of the fields and flocks ; and 
in the second a lance was honoured at Rome a9 
well as af^Praeneste as the symbol of Mars (Liv. 
xxiv. 10), so tlmt Mars resembles more the Greek 
Pallas Athene than Ares. The transition from the 
idea of Mars as an agricultural god to that of a 
warlike being, was not difficult with the early 
Latins, as the two occupations were intimately 
connected. The name of the god in the Sabine 
and Oscan was Mamers [Mamers] ; and Mars 
itself is a contraction of Mavers or Mavors. 

Next to Jupiter, Mars enjoyed the highest 
honours at Rome : he frequently is designated as 
father Mars , whence the forms Marspiter and 
Maspitei'y analogous to Jupiter (Gellius, iv. 12 ; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 12, 19 ; Varro, De Ling . Lot. viin 
33) ; and Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, were the 
three tutelary divinities of Rome, to each of whom 
king Numa appointed a flamen, whose rank was 
sometimes thought higher even than that of the 
great pontiff. (Liv. viii. 9 ; Festus, p. 188, ed. 
Muller.) Hence a very ancient sanctuary was 
dedicated to Mars on the Quirinal hill, near the 
temple of Dius Fidius, from which he derived his 
surname of Quirinus (Varro, De Ling. Lot. v. 52 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 296), and hence he was regarded 
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as the father of the Roman people, having begotten 
the founders of Rome by Rhea Silvia, a priestess of 
Vesta. The rites of the worship of Mars all point 
to victory, in proof of which we need only direct 
attention to the dances in armour of the Salii, the 
dedication of the place of warlike exercises and 
games to Mars (campus Martius), and that war 
itself is frequently designated by the name of Mars. 
But being the father of the Romans, Mars was also 
the protector of the most honourable pursuit, i. e. 
agriculture, and hence he was invoked to be pro- 
pitious to the household of the rustic Roman (Cato, 
De Re Rust. 141) ; and under the name of Silvanus, 
he was worshipped to take care of the cattle (ibid. 
83). The warlike Mars was called Gradivus, as the 
rustic god was called Silvanus ; while, in his rela- 
tion to the state, he bore the name of Quirinus. 
These are the three principal aspects under which 
the god appears ; and in reference to the second, 
it may be remarked that females were excluded 
from his worship, and that accordingly he presided 
more particularly over those occupations of country 
life which belonged to the male sex. (Cato, De lie 
Rust. 83 ; Schol. ad Juvenal, vi. 44 (i.) Rut not- 
withstanding this. Mars was conceived not only 
accompanied by female divinities, but one of them, 
Nerio, or Neriene, is even described as his wife. 
(Gellius, xiii. 22 ; Plaut. True. ii. 6. 34 ; L. Lydus, 
De Mens. iv. 42.) 

Mars was further looked upon as a god with 
prophetic powers ; and in the neighbourhood of 
Reate there had been a very ancient oracle of the 
god (Dionys. i. 41), in which the future was re- 
vealed through a woodpecker (picus), which was 
sacred to him, and was for this reason surnamed 
Martius. The wolf also was sacred to Mars, and 
these animals, together with the horse, were his 
favourite sacrifices. Numerous temples were dedi- 
cated to him at Rome, the most important of which 
was that outside the Porta Capena, on the Appian 
road (Liv. x. 23, vi . 5, xli. 13 ; Serv. ad A mi. i. 

2 96), and that of Mars Uitor, which was built by 
Augustus, in the forum. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 24; 
Sueton. Aug. 29 ; Vi'truv. i. 7 ; comp. Hartung, 
Die Relit), der Rim. vol. ii. p. 155, &c.) [ L. S.J 

MARSUS, DOM PT1 US, a Roman poet of the 
Augustan age, of whose life no particulars have 
come down to us. We may, howeve#, conclude 
from his surname, Marstis, that he or his ancestors 
belonged to the Marsian nation, and were adopted 
by the noble house of the Domitii. Re survived 
Tibullus, who died b. c. 18, and on whom he wrote 
a beautiful epitaph, which is still extant : his works 
were therefore probably written about the same 
time tliat Horace was in his greatest glory, al- 
though he is not mentioned by the latter poet. 
The year in which Marsus died is uncertain : 
whether he was alive at the time of Ovid's banish- 
ment (a. n. 9) we do not know, but he appears to 
have been dead when Ovid wrote his elegies in 
exile. (Ex Pont. iv. 16.) 

Marsus wrote poems of various kinds, but his 
epigrams were the most celebrated of his produc- 
tions. Hence he is frequently mentioned by Mar- 
tial, who speaks of him in terms of the highest 
admiration, and from whose incidental notices we 
. learn that the epigrams of Marsus were distin- 
guished for their licentiousness and wit, and also 
for the severity of their satire. (Mart. ii. 71, 77, 
v. 5, vii. 99.) It was in consequence of their last 
characteristic that one of the books was entitled 
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Cicuta , a few lines of which liave been preserved 
by the scholiast Philargyriua (ad Virg. Eel. iii. 
90). Besides these epigram/ and the epitaph on 
Tibullus, which has been already mentioned, and 
which will be found in most of the editions of 
Tibullus, Marsus also wrote epic poetry, as appears 
from the fact that Ovid (Ex Pont. iv. 16. 5) classes 
him with the epic poet Rabirius, and that Martial 
(iv. 28) mentions a poem of Marsus calledjfaAttio- 
zotiis. Marsus likewise wrote some erotic elegies, 
which probably boro the title of Melaenis (comp. 
Mart. vii. 29), and a collection of fables, the ninth 
book of which is citef. by the grammarian Chari- 
sius. 

All that is known of Domitius Marsus is col- 
lected and elucidated at great length by Weichert 
in his treatise De Domitio Marso Poeta, Grimmao, 
1828, republished in his Poetarum Latin. Reliquiae^ 
pp. 241 — 2 69, Lips. 1830. 

MARSUS, OCTA'VIUS, whop* Cicero calls 
“sceleratus homo atque egens,” was legate of Dola- 
bella in u.c. 43, by whom he was sent into Syria 
with one legion. He was soon after followed by 
Dolabella, and was present with the latter at Lao- 
diceia, when the town was betrayed into the hands 
of C. Cassius Longinus. He followed the example 
of his general and put an end to his own life. Ap- 
pian calls him simply Marsus, but Dion Cassius 
Marcus Octavius, for which, however, we ought 
undoubtedly to read Marsus Octavius. (Cic. Phil. 
xi. 2, with the note of Garatoni ; Appian,//. C. iv, 
62 ; Dion Cass, xl vii. 30.) 

MARSUS, VPB1US, whom Tacitus calls(Ann. 
vi. 47) “ vetustis honoribus studiisque illustris,” is 
first mentioned in a. d. 19 as one of the most likely 
persons to obtain the government of Syria, but he 
gave way to Cn. Sentius. In the same year he 
was sent to summon Piso to Rome to stand his 
trial. I [is name occurs again in a. d. 26, in the 
debates of the senate ; and just before the death 
of Tiberius (a. d. 37), he narrowly escaped death, 
being accused as one of the accomplices of Albu- 
cilla. In a. v. 47 we find him governor of Syria. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 74, 79, iv. 56, vi. 47, 48, xi 10.) 
The name of C. Vibius Marsus, proconsul; appears 
on several coins of Utica in Africa, struck in the 
reign of Tiberius : they probably relate to the same 
person as the one mentioned above ; and as he was 
disappointed in obtaining the province of Syria in 
the reign of Tiberius, he may have been appointed 
to that of Africa. (Eckhel, vol. jv. pp. 147* 148.) 

MA'RSYAS (mapovas), a 'mythological per- 
sonage, connected with the earliest period of Greek 
music. He is variously called the son of Hyagnis, 
or of Oeagrus, or of Olyjpgras.,, Some make him a 
satyr, others a peasant. All agree in placing him 
in Phrygia. The following is the outline of his 
story, according to the mythographers. Athena 
having, while playing the flute, seen the reflection 
of herself in water, and observed the distortion of 
her features, threw away the instrument in disgust. 

It was picked up by Marsyas, who no sooner 
began to blow through it than the flute* having 
once been inspired by the breath of a goddess* 
emitted of its own accord the most beautiful 
strains. Elated by his success, Marsyas was rash 
enough to challenge Apollo to a musical, contest* 
the conditions of which were that the yictor should 
do what he pleased with the, vanquished* . /,Th* 
Muses, or, according to others* the Nysapans^were 
the umpires. Apollo played upqn the efthara* ipj * 
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Marsyas upon tho flute ; and it was not till the 
former added his voice to the music of his lyre that 
the contest was decicred in his favour. As a just 
punishment for the presumption of Marsyas, Apollo 
bound him to a tree, and flayed him alive. His 
blood was the source of the river Marsyas, and 
Apollo hung up his skin in the cave out of which 
that river flows. His flutes (for, according to some, 
the instrument on which he played was the double 
flute) were carried by the river Marsyas into the 
Maeander, and again emerging in the Asopus, were 
thrown on land by it in the Sicyonian territory, and 
were dedicated to Apollo in *his temple at Sicyon. 
(Apollod. DiM. i. 4. § 2 ; Palaeph. de lncredib. 
48 ; Liban. Narrai. 14, p. 1104 ; Nonn. Narrat. 
ad Greff, Invect. ii. 10, p. 164; Diod. iii. 58, 
5 9 ; Paus. ii. 7. § 9 ; Herod, vii. 2G ; Xen. A nab. 
i. 2. § 8 ; Plut. de Fluv. 10 ; Hygin. Fab. 165 ; 
Ovid, Afctam. vi. 382, 400.) The fable evidently 
refers to the struggle between the citharoedic and 
auloedic styles of music, of which the former was 
connected with the worship of Apollo among the 
Dorians, and the latter with the orgiastic rites of 
Cybele in Phrygia. It is easy to apply this ex- 
planation to the different parts of the legend ; and 
it may be further illustrated by other traditions 
respecting Marsyas. Ho is made by some the 
inventor of the flute, by others of the double flute. 
(Plut. de Afus. p. 1132, a. ; Suid. s. v. j Athcn. iv. 
p. 184, a., xiv. p. 616, 617 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 56.) 
By a confusion between the mythical and the his- 
torical, the flute-player Olympus is made his son, 
or by some his father. *He is spoken of as a fol- 
lower of Cybele (Diod. 1. c.), and he occupies, in 
fact, the same place in the orgiastic worship of 
Cybele that Seilenus docs in the worship of Dio- 
nysus : Pausanias (l.c.) actually calls him Seilenus, 
and other writers connect him with Dionysus. 

The story of Marsyas was often referred to by 
the lyric and epigrammatic poets (Bode, Gesc/i. 
d. Lyr. Dichtk. vol. ii. pp. 296, 297 ; Brunck, Anal. 
vol. i. p. 488, vol. ii. p. 97), and formed a favourite 
subject for works of art. (Muller, Archaol. d. 
Kunsty § 362, n. 4.) In the fora of ancient cities 
there was frequently placed a statue of Marsyas, 
with one hand erect, in token, according to Servius, 
of the freedom of the state, since Marsyas was a 
minister of Bacchus, the god of liberty. (Scrv. in 
Aen. iv. 528.) It seems more likely that the 
statue, standing in the place where justice was ad- 
ministered, was intended to hold forth an example 
of the severe punishment of arrogant presumption. 

( Bo t tiger, Kleine Schriften , vol. i. p. 28.) The 
statue of Marsyas in the forum of Rome is well 
known by the allusions ofHorace (Sat i. 6. 120), 
Juvenal (Sal. ix. 1 , 2), and Martial (ii. 64. 7). This 
statue was the place of assembly for the courtezans 
of 'Rome, who used to crown it with chaplets of 
flowers. (Plin. H. N. xxi. 8 ; Senec. de lienef. vi. 
32 ; Lipsius, Antiq. Led, 3.) [P. S.] 

MA'RSYAS (Map<rvas), general of the Alex- 
andrians in their revolt against Ptolemy Physcon. 

was taken prisoner by Hegelochus, the com- 
J%nder of the king's forces, and carried before 
Ptolemy, who, however, spared his life. (Diod. 
fe. Vales, p. 603.) [E. H. B.] 

MA'RSY AS (Maportfas), literary. Three his- 
torical writers of this name are mentioned by 
Suidas («.©. Maptnfar), but there seems no doubt 
that this irises either from on error of Suidos him- 
*®*f o* a Corruption of his text, and that there were 
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* in fact only two. (See Bemliardy, ad Suid. 1. c. ; 
Droysen, Hellenism, vol. i. p. 679.) 

1. Son of Periander, a native of Pella, in Mace- 
donia, was a contemporary of Alexander, with 
whom, according to Suidas, he was educated. The 
same author calls him a brother of Antigonus, who 
was afterwards king of Asia, by which an uterine 
brother alone can be meant, as the father of An- 
tigonus was named Philip. Both these statements 
point to his being of noble birth, and appear 
strangely at variance with the assertion that he 
was a mere professional grammarian (ypafifiaroBt- 
$a<rxaAoy), a statement which Geier conjectures 
plausibly enough to refer in fact to the younger 
Marsyas [No. 2J. Suidas, indeed, seems in many 
points to have confounded the two. The only 
other fact transmitted to us concerning the life of 
Marsyas, is that he was appointed by Demetrius 
to command one division of his fleet in the great 
sea-fight of Salamis, b. c. 306. (Diod. xx. 50.) 
But this circumstance is alone sufficient to show 
that he was a person who himself took an active 
part in public affairs, not a mere man of letters. 
It is probable that he followed the fortunes of his 
step-brother Antigonus. 

llis principal work was a history of Macedonia, 
in ten books, commencing from the earliest times, 
and coming down to the wars of Alexander in 
Asia, when it terminated abruptly with the re- 
turn of that monarch into Syria, after the conquest 
of Egypt and the foundation of Alexandria. (Suid. 

1. c.) It is repeatedly cited by Athenaeus, Plu- 
tarch, Harpocration, and other writers. Whether 
the ra it epl ’AAefai >8pou which are twice quoted 
by Harpocration (s. v. 'Apunluv, Mapylrrjs) formed 
merely a part of the same work, or were altogether 
distinct, is uncertain, but the former hypothesis 
seems the more probable. Some authors, however, 
assign these fragments to the younger Marsyas. 

Saidas also speaks of a history of the education 
of Alexander (a thou rvv 'AKe^avSpov dywyrfv) as 
a separate work, and ascribes, moreover, to the 
elder Marsyas a treatise on the history or anti- 
quities of Athens (’Att wfrf), in twelve books, 
which Bernhardy and Geier consider as being the 
same with the apxaioKo^la, the work of the 
younger historian of this name. 

2. Of Philippi, commonly called the Younger 
(o vewrepos), to distinguish him from the preceding, 
with whom he has frequently been confounded. 
The period at which he flourished is uncertain : 
the earliest writers by whom he is cited are Pliny 
and Athenaeus. The latter tells us that he was 
priest of Heracles. (Athen. xi. p. 467, c.) The 
works of his which we find cited, are, 1. M am£o- 
vik d, whether a geographical or strictly historical 
treatise is uncertain ; it contained at least Bix 
books. (Harpocr. s. v. Arjrrf.) 2. ’ApxuioAoyla* 
in twelve books, mentioned by Suidas ; probably, 
as suggested by Geier, the same with the ’Armed 
attributed by the lexicographer to the elder Mar- 
eyas. 3. M uOticd, in seven books. 

The two last works are erroneously attributed 
by Suidas, according to our existing text, to a 
third Marsyas, a native of Taba, but it has beeft 
satisfactorily shown that this supposed historian is 
no other than the mythical founder of the dty Of 
Taba (Steph. Byz. s. v. TdSai), and that the works 
ascribed to him belong in fact to Marsyas of Phi- 
lippi. 

All the questions concerning both the elder and 

O 
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the younger Marsyas are fully discussed, and the 
extant fragmentifof their works collected, by Geier, 
Alexandra M. Historiar. Seriptores aetate suppares, 
. Lips. 1844, pp. 318 — 341). (See also Droysen 
Hellenism, vol. i. pp. 679 — 682 ; Bcmhardy, ad 
Suid. s.v. M apavas.) [E. H. B.j 

MARTHA. [Marius, p. 953, b.] 

MA'RTIA and MA'RTIUS. [Marcia 
Marcius.] 

MARTIA'LIS (MaprfaAiov), a physician and 
anatomist at Rome, who was bom about the year 
95 after Christ. Galen became personally ac- 
quainted with him during his first visit to Rome, 
about a. d. 165, and speaks of him as an envious 
and quarrelsome person. He was a follower or 
admirer of Erasistratus, and wrote some anatomi- 
cal works, which were in great repute for some 
years after his death (Galen, Ik- Libris Propriis , c, 
1, vol. xix. p. 13). He is probably the same per- 
son as the physician named Marciunus , though it is 
not quite certain which name is correct. [ W. A. G.J 

MARTIA'LIS, CORNE'LIUS, was deprived 
of his rank as tribune, apparently in the praeto- 
rian guards, on the detection 'of 1* iso’s conspiracy 
against Nero, in a. d. 66. He afterwards served 
in the army of Flavius Sabinus against the troop? 
of VitelliuB, and perished in the burning of the 
Capitol, a. d. 69. (Tac. A nn. xv. 7 1 , Hist. iii. 70, 7 3.) 

MARTIA'LIS, GARGI'LIUS, is quoted as an 
authority for the private life and habits of Alex- 
ander Severus (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 37), with 
whom he seems to have been contemporary, and is 
classed by Vopiscus ( Prob . 2) along with Marius 
Maximus, Suetonius Tnuiquillus, Julius Capito- 
linus and Aelius Lampridius, historians of the 
second class, who recorded the truth, but without 
eloquence or philosophy. 

A short corrupt fragment on veterinary surgery, 
entitled “ Curae Bourn ex Corpore Gargilii Mar- 
tialis,” was transcribed under the inspection of 
Perizonius, at the request of Schoetgen, from a 
Leyden MS., and published by Gesner in his 
** Scriptores Rei Itusticac Veteres Latini” (2 vols. 
4to. Lips. 1735), vol. ii. p. 1170, but it is im- 
possible to determine whether the compiler of this 
tract, the antiquity of which has been doubted by 
critics, is the same person with the historian. The 
MS. from which it was printed was comparatively 
recent, but had been copied from one of more 
ancient date, which once belonged to the monastery 
of Corvcy on the Weser. (See Gesner, Pracf. p. 
xvii. and the dissertation of Schoetgen, p. xlii.) 

In the Divine Lections of Cassiodorus (c. 28) we 
read w De hortis scripsit pulcherrime Gargilius 
Martialis, qui et nutrimenta olerum et virtutes 
eorum diligenter exposuit.” This work is fre- 
quently quoted by Palladius (e. g. iv. tit. 9. § 9), 
but not by any older writer, although Servius (ad 
Virg. Georg, iv. 147), speaks as if Virgil had dis- 
cerned him from alar with prophetic eye. No portion 
of it was Known to exist until Angelo Mai in 1 826 
discovered that a palimpsest in the royal library 
at Naples, which had originally belonged to the 
celebrated monastery of St. Columbanus at Bobbio, 
and which was known to contain the grammarian 
Charieius, fragments of Lucan, and some other 
pieces, all of which had been examined, contained 
also some chapters by a writer on rural affairs, 
treating of quinces (De Cgdoneis ), peaches (De 
Persicis), almonds (De Amggddlis ), and chestnuts 
\He Castanets). Upon closer investigation it was 
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found by comparing these with the references irt 
Palladius to Martialis, that they must actually be 
regarded as a portion of his essay De Hortis. The 
remains themselves, together with a full account 
of the Codex llcscriptus to which they belong, 
are included in the first volume of the Classici 
Auctores e Vaticanis Codicilms editi , 8vo. Rom. 
1828. Nor was this all. Not long afterwards, 
the same scholar detected among the treasures of 
the Vatican, two MSS., one of the tenth, the 
other of the twelfth century, containing tracts upon 
medical subjects, in both of which was a section 
headed Incipit Li£er Tertius. De Pomis. 
Martialis, on the sanatory properties of various 
fruits, and in this the details with regard to the 
virtues of quinces were found to correspond almost 
verbatim with the remarks in the Neapolitan MS., 
thus removing the last shade of doubt with regard 
to the author. Whether, however, Gargilius Mar- 
tialis the historian, Gargilius Martialis the horti- 
culturist, and Gargilius Martialis the veterinarian, 
are all, or any two of them, the same, or all 
different personages, must in the absence of satis- 
factory evidence be considered as still an open 
question. (Mai published the Vatican fragment 
in the third volume of the collection named above 
(Rom. 1831), and the whole three pieces were 
printed together in Germany, under the title u Gar- 
gilii Martialis Gargilii quae supersunt. Editio in 
Germania prima. Lunaebuigi, 1832.”) [W. R.j 

MARTIA'LIS, JU'LIUS, an eyocatus, who, 
from private pique, joined the conspiracy against 
Caracalla. Having seized a convenient opportunity, 
he stubbed the emperor while on a journey from 
Edessa to Carrhae, and was himself slain upon the 
spot by one of the Scythian guards. The senate 
testified warm gratitude to their deliverer, and 
proposed to honour his memory by panegyrical 
orations and by statues. (Dion Cass, lxxviii. 5, 18, 
comp. 8.) [W. R.] 

MARTIA'LIS, M. VALERIUS, the epigram- 
matist. Whatever information we possess regard- 
ing the personal history of this writer is derived 
almost exclusively from his works ; for although 
he often boasts of his own far-spread popularity, 
and although Aelius Verus was wont to term him 
** his Virgil,” he is not spoken of by any contem- 
porary author except the younger Pliny, nor by 
any of those who followed after him, except Spar- 
tianus, Lampridius, and perhaps Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, until we reach the period of the grammarians, 
by whom he is frequently quoted. By collecting 
and comparing the incidental notices scattered 
through his pages, we ,are enabled to determine 
that he was a native of Biibilis in Spain, that he 
was born upon the first of March, in the third 
year of Claudius, a. d. 43, that he came ttfRome 
in the thirteenth year of Nero, a. d. 66, that after 
residing in the metropolis for a space of thirty-five 
years, he again repaired to the place of his birth, 
in the third year of Trajan, a. n. 100, andlived 
there for upwards of three years at least, on the 
property of his wife, a lady naxnpd Marce” 
whom he seems tft have married afteif Ms rrtunvto 
the banks of the Solo, and to whose graces and 
mental charms he pays a warm tribute. 
death, which cannot nave taken place bejfbre a.‘d* 

1 04, is mentioned by the younger Pliny, Wt 
unable to fix the date of the epistle ( ity20, at ”1 ) 
in which the event is recorded. His faflife 
tended and his books were eagerly sought fo*j' Oot 
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only in the city, but also in Gaul, Germany, 
Britain, Getica, and the wild region of the north ; 
he secured the 'special patronage of the emperors 
Titus and Domitian, obtained by his influence the 
freedom of the state! for several of his friends, 
and received for himself, although apparently with- 
out family if not unmarried, the highly- valued pri- 
vileges accorded to those who were the fathers of 
three children (jus trium Itberorum ), together with 
the rank of tribunus and the rights of the eques- 
trian order, distinctions which in his case were 
probably merely honorary, not implying the dis- 
charge of any particular duties, nor the possession 
of any considerable fortune. His circumstances, 
however, must have been at one time easy ; for he 
had a mansion in the city whose situation he de- 
scribes, and a suburban villa near Nomcntum, to 
which he frequently alludes with pride. It is true 
that Pliny, in the letter to which we have referred 
above, states that he made Martiul a pecuniary 
present to assist in defraying the expenses of his 
journey (prosccutus cram viatico secedentem), but 
when he adds that the gift was presented as an 
acknowledgment 4or a complimentary address, he 
gives no hint that the poverty of the bard was such 
as to render this aid an act of charity. The assertion 
that the father of Martial was named Fronlo 
and his mother Flaccilla , rests upon a mistaken 
interpretation of the epigram v. 34 ; and another 
curious delusion at one time prevailed' with regard 
to the name of Martial himself. In the biography 
of Alexander Severus (c. 38) we find the twenty- 
ninth epigram of the fifth book quoted as “ Mar- 
tialis Coci Epigramma,” and lienee Joannes of Salis- 
bury (Curu.il. Nugar. vii. 12, viii. (», 13), Jacobus 
Magnus of Toledo ( Sopholoy . passim), and Vin- 
centius of Beauvais ( S/tecul . Doctr. iii. 37), suppose 
Cmjum to have been a cognomen of the poet, and 
designate him by that appellation. The numerous 
corruptions which everywhere abound in the text 
of the Augustan historians, and the fact that the 
word in question is altogether omitted in several 
MSS. and early editions, while we find cliam sub- 
stituted for it in two of the Palatine codices, justify 
us in concluding either that coci was foisted in by 
the carelessness of a transcriber, or that the true 
reading iscoce, i. e. qwxjuc, which will remove every 
difficulty. 

Tho extant works of Martial consist of an 
assemblage of short poems, all included under the 
general appellation Epigrammala^ upwards of 1300 
ni number, divided into fourteen books. Those 
which form the two last books, usually distinguished 
respectively aq Xenia and A]x>ph<»r.ta, amounting 
t<» 330, consist, with the exception of the intro- 
ductions, entirely of distichs, descriptive of a vast 
variety of small objects, chiefly articles of food or 
clothing, such as were usually 6cnt as presents 
among friends during the Saturnalia, and on other 
festive occasions. In addition to the above, nearly 
all the printed copies include 33 epigrams, forming 
a book apart from thereat, which,' ever since tho 
tim^of Qruter, has been commonly known as Lifter 
* Speclctculis^ because the contents relate entirely 
to the shows exhibited by Titus and Domitian, but 
tiiere is no ancient authority for the title, and hence 
the most recent editor restores the proper and 
eunpla form hiker Epigrammaion. The “ De Spee- 
ded '* a ^ to 8®^ et wanting in most of the best 
k $$$• those which embrace it two only, 
fe&th derived from the same archetype, are older 
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than the fifteenth century ; but the most judicious 
critics are of opinion that the greater number of 
the pieces are genuine; although it is not unlikely 
that spurious matter may have found its way botn 
into this and the other books, for we find a re- 
monstrance (x. 100) addressed to an unscrupulous 
pretender, who was attempting to palm his own 
progeny on the public under the cover of Martial's 
reputation. 

Considerable praise is due to the industry dis- 
played by Loyd and Dodwell in adjusting the 
chronology of Martial, but the recent labours of 
Clinton are much more satisfactory. It is clear 
from the introductory dedication and notices in 
prose and verse, that the different books were col- 
lected and published by the author, sometimes 
singly and sometimes several at one time. The 
“ Liber de Spectaculis” and the first nine books of 
the regular series involve a great number of his- 
torical allusions, extending from the games of Titus 
(a. n. 80) down to the return of Donation from 
the Sannatian expedition, in January, a. d. 94. 
The second book could not have been written until 
after the commencement of the Dacian war (ii. 2), 
that is, not before a. d. 8G, nor the sixth until after 
the triumph over the Dacians and Germans (a. D. 
91) ; the seventh was wiitten while the Sarmatian 
war, which began in a. j . 93, was still in progress, 
and reaches to the end of that year. The eighth 
book opens in January, a. ». 94, the ninth also 
refers to the same epoch, but may, as Clinton sup- 
poses, have been written in a. d. 93. The whole 
of these were composed at Rome, except the third, 
which was written during a tour in Gallia Togata. 
The tenth book was published twice : the first 
edition was given hastily to the world ; the second, 
that which we now read (x. 2), celebrates the 
arrival of Trajan at Rome, after his accession to 
the throne (x. G, 7, 34, 72). Now, since this 
event took place a. n. 99, and since the twenty- 
fourth epigram of this book was written in honour 
of the author’s fifty-seventh birthday, we are thus 
supplied with the data requisite for fixing the 
epoch of his birth ; and since at the close of the 
book (x. 104) he had been thirty- four years at 
Home, we can thence calculate the time when he 
left Spain. The eleventh book seems to have been 
published at Koine, early in a. D. 100, and at the 
close of the year he returned to Bilbilis. After 
keeping silence for three years (xii. prooem.), the 
twelfth book was despatched from Bilbilis to Rome 
(xii. 3, 18), and in this he refers (xii. 5) to the two 
preceding books, published, as we liave seen, in A. D. 
99 tuid 100. Allowing, therefore, for the interval 
of repose, the twelfth book must be assigned to 
a. d. 104. It must be observed, however, that if 
the Parthenins, to whom book xi. is dedicated, and 
who is again addressed in book xii. (ep. 1 1 \ be 
the “ Palatinus Parthenins,” the chamberlain of 
Domitian (iv. 43, v. 6, viii. 28 ; comp. Sueton. 
Domit. 1 8), and if the statement of Victor (Epit. 
12), that this Parthenins was cruelly murdered by 
the soldiery (a. n. 97) soon after the elevation of 
Nerva, can be depended upon, it is evident that 
some pieces belonging to earlier years were included 
in the later books. It is not necessary, however, 
to hold with Clinton, that Ep. xi. 4 is in honour 
of the third consulship of Nerva (a.d. 97 ), airi&e 
the words and the name Nerva are equally ap- 
plicable to the third consulship of Trajan (a. d. 
100). Books xiii. and xiv., the Xenia and Apopka- 
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refer, were written chiefly under Domitian (xiii. 4. 
74, xiv. 1. 17% 213), although the composition 
• may have been spread over the holidays of many 
years. 

It is well known that the word Epigram , which 
originally denoted simply an inscription , was, in 
process of time, applied to any brief metrical 
effusion, whatever the subject might be, or what- 
ever the form under which it was presented, and 
in this sense the heterogeneous mass which con- 
stitutes the Greek anthology, and all tho lighter 
effusions of Catullus, are called epigrams. In many 
of these, it is true, the sentiments are pithily 
worded, and a certain degree of emphasis is re- 
served for the conclusion ; but Martial first placed 
the epigram upon the narrow basis which it now 
occupies, and from his time the term has been in a 
great measure restricted to denote a short poem, 
in which all the thoughts and expressions converge 
to one sharp point, which forms the termination of 
the piece. It is impossible not to be amazed by 
the singular fertility of imagination, the prodigious 
flow of wit, and the delicate felicity of language 
everywhere developed in this extraordinary col- 
lection, and from no source do we derive more 
copious information on the national customs and 
social habits of the Romans during the fust century' 
of the empire. But however much we may admire 
the genius of the author, we feel no respect for the 
character of the man. The inconceivable servility 
of adulation (e. g. ix. 4, v. 8) with which he loads 
Domitian, proves that he was a courtier of the 
lowest class, and his name is crushed by a load of 
cold«blooded filth spread ostentatiously over the 
whole surface of his writings, too clearly denoting 
habitual impurity of thought, combined with habi- 
tual impurity of expression. 

Three very early' impressions of Martial have 
been described by .bibliographers, all of them in 
4to., all in Roman characters, and all without date 
and without name of place or of printer. One of 
these, by many considered as the Editio Princeps, 
is supposed by Dibdin ( liUtl. Spencer. voL iv. p. 
532) to have been the work of Ulric Han. The 
first edition which bears a date, and which contests 
the honour of being the Princeps, is that .which 
appeared at Ferrara, 4to. 1471 (Dibdin; llihl. Spenr 
eer.-yo I. ii. p. 169), and which does not contain 
the u Liber de Spectaculis.” It was followed by 
the edition of Vmdelin de Spira, 4to. Venet., 
without date, but probably executed about 1472 ; 
by that of Sweynheym and PaUnartz, fob- Rom. 
1473 ; that of Joannes de C’olonia, fol. Venet. 
1475 ; and that of Philippus de Lavania, fob Me- 
diob 1478, the two last being merely reprints 
from Spira, The text, which w'ns gradually im- 
proved by tbe diligence of Calderinus, fob Venet. 
1474, 1475, 1480, &c., of Aldus, Ovo. Venet. 
1501, and Junius, 8vo. BasiL 1559, first assumed 
a satisfactory form in the bands of Gruterus, 1 Gmo. 
FrancfL 1662, who boasted, not without reason, 
that be had introduced more than a thousand cor- 
rections, and was still further purified by Scriverius, 
Lug. Bat 12mo. 1619, Amst 12mo. 1621, lfitno. 
1629, and by Raderua, foL Mogunt. 1627, Colon. 
1628. Schrevelhis, in tbe 8vo Variorum pf 1670, 
exhibited -very judiciously the results of the toils 
of h*. predecessors, and no important improve- 
.’{neat* were made from that time until 1842, when 
.Schaeidewinn published a new recension (8vo. 2 

Orem. 1842), founded upon a most careful 
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examination of a very large number of MSS. His 
prolegomena contain a rail and highly valuable 
account of these and other (Codices, of the places 
where they are at present deposited, and of their 
relative value. No nncienvauthor stands more in 
need of an ample and learned commentary, but 
none has yet appeared which will satisfy all the 
wants of the student. The most useful, upon the 
whole, is that which is attached to the edition of 
Lemaire, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1825, but Schneide- 
winn has promised to publish the notes of Fr. 
Schmieder, the preceptor of C. O. Muller, of which 
he speaks in high prafae, and expresses a hope that 
he may be able to add the remarks compiled by 
Bottiger, which passed after his death into the 
hands of Weichert. 

A great number of translations from Martial 
will be found dispersed in the works of the English 
poets, and numerous selections have been given to 
the world from time to time, such os those by 
Thomas May, 8vo. Lond. 1629 ; by Fletcher, 8vo. 
Lond. 1656 ; by J. Hughes, in his Miscellanies, 
8vo. Lond. 1737 ; by W. Hay, 12mo. Lond. 1754 ; 
by Wright, along with the distiehs of Cato, 12mo. 
Lond. 1763 ; by Rogers, in his poems, 12mo. 
Lond. 1782 ; and finally a complete version of the 
w’hole by Elph instone, 4 to. Lond. 1782, a singular 
monument of dulncss and folly. In French we 
have complete translations into verse, by Marolles, 
4to. Paris, 1675, a translation into prose having 
been published previously (1655) by the same 
author ; by Volland, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1807 ;and 
by K. T. Simon, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819. Julius 
Scaliger rendered a considerable number of the 
epigrams into Greek, and these translations will 
be found placed under the original text in the 
edition of Lemaire. (Plin. Ep. iii. 20. al. 21 ; 
Spartian. Atl. Ver. 2 ; Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 38 ; 
Sidon. Apoll. Carm. ix. 33 ; Martial, i. 1,2, 3, 62, 
101, 1 17, ii. 92, iii. 95, iv. 10, 72, v. 13, 16, 23, 
vi. 43, 61, 64, 82, vii. 11, 17, 51, 88, 93, viii. 3, 
61, ix. 84, 98, x. 24, 92, 94, 100, 103, 104, xi. 3, 
24, xii. 21, 31, xiii. 3, 119. An account of the 
celebrated MS. of Martial preserved in tho Advo- 
cates' Library, Edinbuigh, will be found in DalyeH, 
“ Some account of an ancient MS. of Martial,” &c., 
Ovo. Edin. 1812.) [W.R.] 

MAJtTIA'NUS. [Marcianus.] 

MARTPNA, a woman in Syria, celebrated for 
her sl^ill in poisoning, and a favourite of Plancina, 
the wife of Cn. Piso, was sent to Italy by Cn. 
Sentius, the governor of Syria, that sha might be 
brought to trial, but she died suddenly upon her 
arrival at Brundisium, a. d. 20. (Tac. Am s. ii. 74, 
iii. 7.) 

* MARTFNA. f Heraclhis, p. 405, b.J 
MARTINIA'NUS, magister officiorum to the 
emperor Licinius, by whom he was elevated to the 
dignity of Caesar, when active preparations were in 
progress for the last great struggle against Cotistan 
tine. Martininnus was compelled to surrender 
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himself to the conqueror, along with his patron, 
whose fute he shared towards the end of a. d. 323. 
A rare coin in third ^trass is found in some collec- 
tions bearing the legend n. n. maktinianus p. f. 
aug., which would fidicate that he was created 
A ugustus ; and this conclusion might he drawn 
from the words of Victor. (JJe Caes. 41.) [Com- 
pare Valbns, Aurelius Valerius.] ( Eoccerpta 
Vales, 25,28, 29 ; Victor, de Caes. 41, Ejnt. 41; 
Zosim. ii. 25, 26, 28.) [W. 11.] 

MARTI'NUS, bishop of Tours, hence desig- 
nated Turonensis, was bom in Pannonia, about 
the year 316, was educate^ at Pavia, and in the 
early part of his life served as a soldier, first under 
Constantine, afterwards under Julian. While yet 
in the army he embraced the true faith ; and after 
he had obtained his discharge, attached himself 
closely to Hilarius of Poitiers, by whose advice he 
returned to his native qountry, for the purpose of 
converting his kindred. During the sway of Con- 
stantine he was exposed to bitter persecution from 
the Arians, whose doctrines he steadfastly assailed ; 
but after this storm had in some measure passed 
away from the church, he returned to Gaul ; and 
abeut 360 again sought the society of Hilarius, and 
founded a monastery. From thence he was reluc- 
tantly dragged in 37 1, to occupy the see of Tours, 
and speedily attained such celebrity on account of 
liis sanctity and power of working miracles, that, 
to avoid the multitudes attracted by his fame, he 
sought refuge in a neighbouring monastery ; and 
over this he presided until his death, which took 
place in his eightieth year, towards the very close 
of the fourth century. We possess a life of the saint 
written by Sulpicius Severus, filled with the most 
puerile fables, from which we gather that he was a 
man totally devoid of mental culture, whose wild 
fanaticism and austerities seriously .'•affected his 
reason ; and that, although an object of awe and 
reverence to the crowd, sober-minded persons 
considered his sordid apparel, dishevelled hair, and 
beggarly aspect, as unbecoming in a Christian 
dignitary. Under the name of Martinus we possess 
a very short Confessio Fidei de Suncta TrinitaU\ 
the authenticity of which is doubtful. It will be 
found in almost all the large collections of fathers 
and councils, and under its best form in Galland, 
vol. vii. p. 599 ; Proleg. c. xviii. p. xxvi. (Schiine- 
ninnn, Bihlioth. Pair. hat. vol. i. $ 19.) [W. R.] 

MARULLUS, C* KPI'DI US, tribune of the 
plebs, b. c. 44, removed, in conjunction with his 
colleague L. Caesetius Flavus, the diadem which 
had been placed upon the statue of C. Julius Caesar, 
and attempted to bring to trial the persons who 
had saluted the dictator as king. Caesar, in con- 
sequence, deprived him of the tribunate, by help 
of the tribune Helvius Cinna, and expelled him 
from the senate. (Dion Cass. xliv. 9, 10 ; Appian, 
p. C. ii. 108, 122 ; Plut Caes. 61 ; Veil. Pat. iii 
88 ; Suet. Cues. 79, 80 ; Cic. Philipp, xiii. 15.) 

MARULLUS, JU'NIUS, mentioned by Taci- 
tus (Ann. xiv. 48), as consul designatus in a. d. 
62, must have been one of* the consules snffecti in 
that year, though his name does not occur in the 
Fasti. (Pighius, Anna l. vol. iii. p. 595.) s 

MASCAMES (Moated prjs), a Persian, son of 
Mcgafysles or Megalostes, was made* by Xerxes 
governor qf Doriscus in Thrace, which he kept 
with great vigour and fidelity, defying all the 
efforts of the Greeks, after the failure of the Per- 
sian expedition, to expel him. Xerxes honoured 
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him with annual presents, as a reward for his 
faithful service, — a mark of approbation which 
Artaxerxes continued to his descendants. (Herod, 
vii. 105, i06.) [E. E.l 

MA$CEZEL. [Gilpo.] 

MA'SGABA, 'a Numidian, son of Masinissa, 
was sent to Rome by his father as ambassador in 
b. c. 168. He was received with the utmost dis- 
tinction, one of the quaestors being sent to meet 
him at Puteoli, and attend him from thence to 
Rome. (Liv. xlv. 13, 14.) [E. H. B.] 

MASINISSA ( Maaaavdurarj s), king of the 
Numidians, celebrated for the conspicuous part he 
bore in the wars between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians. He was the son of Gala, king of the 
Massylians, the easternmost of the two great tribes 
into which the Numidians were at that time di- 
vided, but. was brought up at. Carthage, where he ap- 
pears to have received an education superior to that 
usual among his countrymen. (Liv.xxiv. 49; Appian, 
Pun. 10, 37.) He was still quite a young man*, but 
had already given proofs of great ability and energy 
of character, when in b.c. 213 the Carthaginians 
persuaded Gala to declare war against Syphax, 
king of the neighbouring tribe of the Massaesylians, 
who had lately entered into an alliance with Rome# 
Masinissa was appointed by his father to command 
the invading force, with which he attacked and 
totally defeated Syphax, whom he drove to take 
refuge in Mauritania, and following him thither 
carried on the war with unabated vigour, so as 
effectually to prevent him from crossing into Spain 
to the assistance of the Romans in that country. 
(Liv. xxiv. 49:) Of‘the farther progress of this 
war in Africa \ye hear nothing ; but the next year 
(a. c. 212) we find Masinissa in Spain, supporting 
the Carthaginian generals there with a large body 
of Numidian horse ; -and it appears probable that, 
though only occasionally mentioned, he continued 
to hold the same post during the subsequent years 
of the war in that country. In 210, indeed, he is 
mentioned as being at Carthage, but apparently 
only for the purpose of obtaining reinforcements 
for the army in Spain, in which country we again 
find him in the -following year (209), at the time 
that Hasdrubal set ‘out on his march into Italy. 
In 206 he is mentioned as present at Silpia, where 
he shared with Hasdrubal, Gisco, and Mago in 
their total defeat by Scipio. (Liv. xxv. 34, xxvii. 
5, 20, xxviii. 13 ; Polyb. xi. 21 ; Appian, '//isp. 
25, 27.) But the reverse then sustained by the 
Carthaginian anils proved too much for the fidelity 
nf Masinissa : shortly after the battle he made 
secret overtures to Silanus, the lieutenant of Scipio, 
which, however, led to no immediate, result, the 
Numidian chief being desirous to treat with Scipio 
in person, an opportunity for which did not for 
some time present itself. At length, however, the 
desired interview took place, and Masinissa pledged 
himself to support the Romans with all the forces 
at his command as soon ns they should cany an 
army into Africa. (Liv. xxviii. 16, 35.) In ad» 

* Livy indeed states (xxiv. 49) that he was ftt 
this time only seventeen years old ; but this i| 
inconsistent with the statement of Polybius (xxxvii. 
3), which is followed by Livy himself in another 
passage ( KpiU 1.), that Masinissa was ninety .yean 
old at tlie time of bis death, b, a 148. According 
to this account, he would be at tbia time about 
twenty-five years of age. 

* • ^ A 
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dition to the effect produced by the success of the soon as his wound was partially healed he once 
Roman arms, and the great personal influence of more re-appeared among the Massylians, and 
Scipio — an influence increased in this case by his quickly gathered around his standard an army of 
generous conduct towards Massiva, a nephew of 10,000 men. Syphax now took the field against 
Masinissa [Massiva] — the Numidian prince is him in person, and again otyained a decisive vie* 
said to have been actuated by resentment against tory, Masinissa, with a small body of horsemen, 
Hasdrubal, who had previously betrothed to him with difficulty cutting his way through the enemy’s 
his beautiful daughter Sophonisba, but violated his forces. He, however, effected his escape to the 
engagement, in order to bestow her hand upon sea-coast, and there hovered about, at the head of 
Syphax. (Appian, Pun. 10; Zonar. ix. 11, p.436.) a mere predatory band, until the landing of Soipio 
The chronology of these events is, however, very in Africa b. c. 204, when he instantly joined him 
uncertain : according to Livy, it was not till some with such a force as he had been able to collect, 
time after this that the betrothal of Sophonisba (Liv. xxix. 31 — 33 ;$»Appian, Pun. 10 — 13.) 
took place. (Liv. xxix. 23.) But the defection The services he was now able to rendfer his 
of Masinissa still remained a secret ; meanwhile, Roman fillies were neither few nor trifling. Almost 
he rejoined Mago at Gades for a time, and then immediately after he had joined them he defeated 
crossed over into Africa, where events had taken the Carthaginian cavalry under Hanno, the son of 


place which drew all his attention to his paternal 
dominions. 

On the death of his father Gala, which had oc- 
curred during the time that he was in Spain, the 
crown had devolved, according, it is said, to the 
Numidian custom, on Oesalces, brother of the late 
king, and from him descended shortly after to his 
son Capusa. But the latter being a man of a feeble 
character, had been overthrown by Mezetulus, who 
assumed the virtual sovereignty in the name of 
Lacumaces, the younger brother of Capusa. Against 
this usurper Masinissa determined to direct his 
arms, and after having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain the support of Bocchar, king of Mauritania, 
he entered the confines of Numidia with a body of 
only 500 horsemen. But, trifling as this force 
might appear, he was able to strike a blow in the 
first instance which had nearly proved decisive — 
the young king Lacumaces having narrowly escaped 
falling into his hands while travelling with a small 
'^escort to the court of Syphax. The old soldiers 
; hnd adherents of his father now flocked to the 
standard of Masinissa, who soon found himself at 
the head of a respectable army, with which he was 
able to meet Mezetulus in the field, and having 
defeated him in a pitched brittle, ^compelled both 
him and the young king to take refuge in the 
territories of Syphax. From thence they were 
induced by the friendly promises of Masinissa to 
return and take up their abode at his court, in an 
honourable though private station. (Liv. xxix. 
29, 30.) Masinissa now found himself established 
on his father’s throne ; but he was aware that a 
more formidable danger threatened him on the 
side of Syphax, who, besides the enmity he na- 
turally entertained against his former foe, was 
urged on by Hasdrubal, who appears to have been 
conscious that he had offended Masinissa beyond 
the possibility of forgiveness, and was anxious to 
crush him before he could receive assistance from 
Rome. The first attacks of Syphax were com- 
pletely successful: Masinissa, totally defeated in 
the first action, fled with a few horsemen to a 
mountain fastness, from whence he made predatory 
inroads into the territories both of Syphax and the 
Carthaginians. Here his followers soon increased 
both in numbers and boldness, until Syphax, who 
hod at first despised them, found it necessary to 
send against him one of his generals named 
Bocchar; whose measures were so efficiently taken 
that he succeeded in cutting off the whole of Ma- 
sinissa’s force, the king himself escaping from the 
field with only two followers, and badly wounded. 
He lay concealed in a cave for some time, but as j 


Hamilcar [Hanno, No. 23], and bore an important 
part in the night attack which ended in the con- 
flagration of the two camps of Hasdrubal and 
Syphax. On this occasion, indeed, his intimate 
acquaintance with the habits of the enemy, and his 
intelligence of their plans, appear to have been of 
# the most essential service to Scipio. The confidence 
reposed in the Numidian chief both by that general 
and Laelius is t}ie strongest testimony to his cha- 
racter as a warrior, as well as to their opinion of 
his fidelity, a much rarer quality among his coun- 
trymen. After the second defeat of the combined 
forces of Syphax and Hasdrubal, an event in which 
Masinissa had again taken a prominent part, he 
was despa tched, together with Laelius, to pursue 
the fugitives: they recovered without opposition 
the whole country of the Massylians, and though 
Syphax with indefatigable energy opposed to them 
a third army, he was not only again defeated, but 
himself made prisoner. Following up their ad- 
vantage, they quickly reduced Cirta, the capital of 
Syphax, and the stronghold where he had deposited 
all his treasures. Among the captives that fell 
into their hands on this occasion was Sophonisba, 
the wife of the Numidian king, and the same who 
had been formerly promised in marriage to Masi- 
nissa himself. The story of hie hasty marriage 
with her, and its tragical termination, is too well 
known to require to be here repeated. [Sopho- 
nisba.] To console him for his loss, as well as to 
reward him for his obedience, Scipio now bestowed 
on Masinissa the title and insigriia of royalty, and 
the possession of his hereditary dominions, holding 
out to him the prospect of eventually obtaining 
those of his rival also ; and these honours were 
immediately ratified by the senate at Rome. (Liv. 
xxix. 34, xxx. 3 — 9, 11 — 17 ; Polyb. xiv. 3, 4; 8, 
9 ; Appian, Pun. 14 — 22, 26 — 28 ; Zonar. ix. 12, 
13.) 

On the commencement of the negotiations for 
peace between Scipio and the Carthaginians (b. c. 
203), Masinissa quitted the Roman camp to es- 
tablish himself in the possession of his newly- 
acquired dominions. But the rupture of the treaty, 
and the landing of Hannibal in Africa, caused 
Scipio again to summon him in all haste to his 
assistance. Hannibal it is said made unat tempt 
to detach him from the alliance of the Romans, but 
without effect, and he joined Scipio, with a force 
of 0000 foot and 4000 horse, just before the^ battle 
of Zama (h. c. 202). In that decisive action be 
commanded the cavalry of the right wing, and 
contributed in no small degree to the successful 
result' of the day. After renting the Numidian 
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horse which. Hannibal had opposed to him, and 
pursuing them for' a considerable distance, he 
returned, to the field in time to co-operate with 
Laelius in the decisive charge that finally broke 
the main body of thl Carthaginian infantry. He 
was pow foremost in the pursuit, and pressed so 
closely with his Numidian horsemen upon the 
fugitives, that it is said Hannibal himself with 
difficulty escaped falling into his hands. (Polyb. 
xv. . 4, 5, 9, 12 — 15 ; Liv. xxx. 29, 33 — 35 ; 
Appian, Pun. 37,41, 44 — 47.) His zealous co- 
operation on this occasion was rewarded the fol- 
lowing year (b. c. 201), oi^the conclusion of the 
final peace between Rome and Carthage, when he 
was not only included in the protection of the 
treaty as an ally of the former, but obtained from 
Scipio the possession of Cirta and the greater part 
of the territories which had belonged to Syphax, 
in addition to his hereditary dominions. (Polyb. 
xv. 18 ; Liv. xxx. 44.) 

From this time till the commencement of the 
third Punic war there elapsed an interval of more 
than fifty years, during the whole of which period 
Masinissa continued to reign with undisputed au- 
thority over the countries thus subjected to his 
rule. Ample as those dominions were, he appears 
to have already cast a longing eye upon the fertile 
provinces still retained by his neighbours the Car- 
thaginians : the certainty of support from th§ 
Romans encouraged his covetousness, and the his- 
tory of this whole period presents nothing but a 
continued series of aggressions on the part of 
Masinissa, ineffectual remonstrances on that of the 
Carthaginians, and embassies repeatedly sent from 
Rome to adjust their disputes, and nominally to 
enforce the observance of the treaty and regulations 
imposed by Scipio ; but these deputies had always 
secret instructions to favour the cause of the Nu- 
midian king, and where the injustice of his pre- 
tensions were too flagrant, they in several instances 
quitted Africa without coming to any decision at 
all. The great object of dispute was the fertile 
district called Emporia, which Masinissa at length 
proceeded to occupy with an armed force, but this 
exceeded the limitB of even the Roman indulgence, 
and he was this time compelled to withdraw his 
troops. (Liv. xxxiv. 62, xl. 17, 34, xlii. 23 , 24 ; 
Appian, Pun. 67 — 69 ; Polyb. xxxii. 2.) 13tit 
while thus presuming on the favour of his powerful 
allies, he was careful to secure a continuance of 
their, support ,by renewed services ; and we find 
him assisting them with an auxiliary force of 
Numidian horse and elephants, as well as with 
large supplies of com in their wars with Philip, 
Antiochus, and Perseus. In the last of these, 
especially the Numidian auxiliaries, which were 
commanded by Misagenes, a son of Masinissa, 
rendered the most important services. (Liv. xxxi. 
11, 19, xxxii. 27, xxxvi. 4, xlii. 29, 35, xlv. 13, 
14 ; Eutrop. iv. 6 ; Appian, Mac. 9. § 2.) 

Meanwhile, Masinissa, did not neglect to main- 
tain a party favourable to his views in Carthage 
itself But the reviving prosperity and power of 
that republic appears to have given increased in- 
fluence to the party opposed to the Romans and 
their ally, and at length, in b.c. 150, the principal 
partisans of Masinissa were driven into exile by 
the democratic faction. Horeupon the Numidian 
king at once prepared for war ; but before taking 
any open steps he sent an embassy to Carthage, at 
the head of which were bis two sous, Gulussa and 
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Micipsa, to demand the restoration of the exilea. 
But the adverse party at Carthage, at the head of 
which was Hasdrubal, the general (boetharch) of 
the republic, refused to admit the ambassadors 
within the gates of the city, and even attacked 
them on their return, and slew some of their fol- 
lowers. Hereupon Masinissa invaded the Car- 
thaginian territory, and laid siege to the city of 
Oroscapa. Hasdrubal immediately took the field 
against him with a considerable army, which was 
soon swelled by the desertion of some of the Nu- 
midian chiefs, and by other reinforcements, to the 
amount of 58,000 men. The first general engage- 
ment, though favourable to the Numidians, led to 
no decisive result ; and Scipio Aemilianus, who 
had accidentally arrived at the camp of Masinissa, 
interposed his good offices to bring abopt a recon- 
ciliation between the two parties. These, however, 
proved of no effect* Masinissa insisting on the 
surrender of the Numidian deserters, to which the 
Carthaginians peremptorily refused to accede. 
Hostilities were consequently renewed, and Mar 
sinissa so effectually surrounded the 'army of Has- 
drubal, in a position where he was cut off from all 
supplies, that after the greater part of his troops 
had perished by famine and pestilence, he was 
compelled to save the rest by an ignominious car 
pitulation. Even this was shamefully violated, 
and many of the Carthaginians were put to the 
sword while retreating unarmed and defenceless, 
so that a very small part of their army returned in 
safety to Carthage. (Appian, Pun. 70 — 73.) 

This, blow had effectually humbled the reviving 
power of Carthage, and the Romans now deter- 
mined to seize the opportunity of crushing for ever 
*their once formidable rival. The negotiations 
which ensued, and which ultimately led to the 
commencement of the third Punic war (b.c. 149) 
cannot be here related. The part which Masinis 
took in them is not distinctly mentioned, but it is 
clear that he was by no means satisfied that the 
Romans should take the matter into their own 
hands ; and however much he might wish to see 
his old enemies the Carthaginians humbled, was 
fiir from desiring to see the Romans established in 
Africa in their stead. Hence when hostilities had 
actually commenced, and the Romans called on 
him for assistance, he hesitated, and delayed to 
send the required auxiliaries. The following year 
(n. c. 148) the reverses sustained by the Roman 
armies compelled the senate to send a fresh embassy 
to Masinissa, with a more urgent demand for re- 
inforcements, but before the ambassadors arrived 
at Cirta the aged monarch was no more. (Appian, 
Pun. 94, 105.) On his deathbed he had sent for 
Scipio, at that time serving in Africa as a military 
tribune, but expired before his arrival, leaving it 
to the young officer to settle the affairs of his 
kingdom. He died at the advanced age of ninety, 
having retained in an extraordinary degree his 
bodily strength and activity to the last, so that in 
the Avar against Hasdrubal, only two years before, 
he not only commanded his army in person, but 
was able to go through all his military exercises - 
with the agility and vigour of a young man. 
(Polyb. xxxvii. 3; Appian, Pun, 71, 106; Liv. 
Epit. 1. ; Eutrop. iv. 11 ; Val. Max. viii. 13, 'ext. 

§ 1 ; Cic. dc Sen. 10 ; Frontin. Strut, iv. 3. $ 11 ; 
Lucian. Macrob. 17 ; Diod. Exc. Pitot, p. 523; 
Plut. Moral, p. 791, f.) His character in other 
respects has been extolled by the Roman writers 
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far beyond his true merits. He possessed indeed 
unconquerable energy and fortitude, with the 
promptness of decision and fertility of resource 
exhibited by so many semi*barbarian chiefs ; but 
though his Carthaginian education seems to have 
giyen hint a degree of polish beyond that of his 
countrymen in general, his character was still that 
of. a true barbarian. He was faithless to the Car- 
thaginians as soon as fortune began to turn against 
them ; and though he afterwards continued steady 
to the cause of the Romans, it was because he 
found it uniformly his interest to do so. His 
attachment to them was never tried, like that of 
Hieron, by adversity ; and the moment be began 
to think their farther progress inconsistent with 
his own schemes his fidelity began to waver. A 
very just view of his character will be found in 
Niebuhr {Led. on Rom. Hist. vol. i. pp. 216, 217, 
291— 292.) 

Masinissa was the father of a very numerous 
family ; some authors even state that he had as 
many as fifty-four sons, the youngest of whom was 
bora only four years before his death. Many of 
these, however, were the offspring of concubines, 
and not considered legitimate according to the 
Numidian laws. It appears that three only of his 
legitimate sons survived him, Micipsa, Mastanabal, 
and Gulussa. Between these three the kingdom, 
or rather the royal authority, was portioned out by 
Scipio, according to the dying directions of the old 
king. (Appian, Pun. 105 ; Zonar. ix. 27 ; Liv. 
EpU. L ; Oros. iv. 22 ; Sail. Juy. 5 ; Val. Max. v. 
2, ext. 4.) Besides these the names of Masgaba 
and Misagenes are mentioned in history, and are 
given under their respective names. [E. II. B.] 

MASPSTIUS or MACI'STIUS (Maoionos, 
Majchmor), a Persian, of fine and commanding 
ence, was leader of the cavalry in the army 
rhich Xerxes left behind in Greece under Mar- 
donuts. When the Persian force,- having entered 
Boeotia, was drawn up on the right bank of the 
Asopus, with the Greeks opposite them along the 
skirts of Cithaeron, Mardonius, having waited im- 
patiently and to no purpose for the enemy to de- 
scend and fight him in the plain, sent Masistius 
and the cavalry against them. In the Combat 
which ensued, the horse of Masistius, being 
wounded in the side with an arrow, reared and 
threw him. The Athenians rushed upon him im- 
mediately, but he was cased in complete armour, 
which for a time protected him, till at last he was 
slain by the thrust of a spear in his eye through 
the visor of his helmet. The Persians tried des- 
perately, but in vain, to rescue his body, which 
was afterwards placed in a cart and led along the 
Grecian lines, while the men gazed on it with ad- 
miration. His countrymen mourned for him as 
the most illustrious man in the army next to 
Mardonius. They shaved their own heads, v as 
well as their horses and their beasts of burden, and 
they raised a wailing, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, was heard over the whole of Boeotia. (Herod, 
ix. 20 — 25 ; Pint. A rist. 14.) This Masistius 
seems to have been a different person from the son 
of Siromitres, who commanded the Alarodians and 
Saspeirians in the army of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 
79.) The breastplate of Masistius was dedicated, 
as a trophy, in the temple of Athena Polias at 
Athens. (Pans. i. 27.) [E. E.] 

MASO, sometimes written MASSO, the name 
ofra patrician family of the Papiria gens. 
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1. L. Papirius Maso, apparently "the first 
person of 1 this name who obtained any of the offices 
of the state, was aedile abopt b.cv. 312 . From 
Cicero calling him aediliciusAwe learn that he did 
not obtain any higher dignity (Cic. ad Fam. ix, 
21 ; comp. Pighius, Ann. vol. i p. 863.) 

2. C. Papirius, C. p. L. n. Maso, consul with 
M. Pomponius Matho in b. c. 231, carried on war 
against the Corsicans, whom he subdued, though 
not without considerable loss. The senate refused 
him a triumph, and he accordingly celebrated one 
on tbo Alban mount. It was the first time that 
this was ever done, an$ the example thus set was 
frequently followed by subsequent generals, when 
they considered themselves entitled to a triumph, 
but were refused the honour by the senate. It is 
related of Maso, that he always wore a myrtle 
crown instead of a laurel one, when he was present 
at the games of the Circus ; and Paulus Diaconus 
gives as the reason for his doing so, that he con- 
quered the Corsicans in the “ Myrtle Plains,” 
Myrtei Campi. (Zonar. viii. 18. p. 401 ; Fasti 
Capitol. ; Plin. IF. N. xv. 29. s. 38 ; Val. Max. 
iii. 6. § 5 ; Paul. Diac. p. 144, ed. Muller.) From 
the booty obtained in Corsica, Maso dedicated a 
temple of Fons. (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 20.) He 
was one of the pontifices, and died in b. c. 213. 
(Liv. xxv. 2.) Maso was the maternal grandfather 
of Scipio Africanus the younger, his .daughter 
Papiria marrying Aemilius Pauli us, the conqueror 
of Macedonia. (Plut. Aemil. Pauli. 5 ; Plin. 1. c .) 

3. C. Papirius Maso, was, according to some 
annals, one of the triumviri for founding the colo- 
nies of Placentia and Cremona, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
in b. c. 218. (Liv. xxi. 25.) Asconius (in Cic. 
Pis. p. 3, ed. Orell.) calls him P. Papirius Maso. 
He*rapy be the same as the consul [No. 2] or the 
decemvir sacrorum- mentioned below. [No. 4.] 

‘4. S C* Papirius, L. f* Maso, one of the decem- 
viri sacrorum, died in B. c. 213. (Liv. xxv. 2.) 

5. ‘I*. Papirius Maso, praetor urbanus b. c 
176. (Liv. xli. 14, 15.) He may have been the 
L. Papirius, praetor, who is said to have decided, 
in consequence of the uncertainty of the time of a 
woman’s gestation, that a child bom within thir- 
teen months, after copulation could be the heres. 
(Plin. II. N, vii. 5. s. 4.) 

6. M. Papirius Maso, disinherited his brother 
(/rater), > Aelius Ligur, tribune of the plebs B. C. 
57. '(Cic. pro Dom. 19, ad Att. v. 4.) This M. 
Papirius Maso may be the same as the M. Papirius, 
a Roman knight and a friend of Pompey, who was 
slain by P. Clodius on the Appian Way. (Cic. pro 
Mil. 7 ; A scon, in Cic. Mil. p. 48 ; 6'chol. Bob. pro 
Mil. p. 284, ed. Orelli.) 

7. C. (Papirius) Maso, was accused of repe- 
tundac by T. Coponius, of Tibur, and condemned* 
[Coponius, No. 1.] (Cic. pro Balb. 21.) 

MASSA, BAE'BIUS, or BE'BIUS, one of the 
most infamous informers of the latter end of the 
reign of Domitian, is first mentioned in a. d. 70, 
as one of the procurators in Africa, when he be- 
trayed Piso, and is described by the great his- 
torian as “ jam tunc optimo cuique exitiosus.” 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 50.) He was afterwards governor 
of the province of Baetica, which he oppressed so 
unmercifully, that he was accused by the inhabit- 
ants on his return to Rome. The cause of the pro- 
vincials was pleaded by Pliny the younger and 
Herennius Senecio, and Massa was condemned in 
the same year that Agricola Hied, a. d. 98 ; but he* 
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seems to Have escaped punishment by the favour o 
Domition ; and from this time became one of the 
informers and great favourites of the tyrant. (Tac. 
Agric . 45 ; Plin. Ep%ti\. 33, comp. iii. 4, vi. 29 * 
Juv. i. 34.) 1 

MASSATHES,’ a*Numidian chief in alliance 
with the Carthaginians, killed by Masinissa at th 
battle of Zama. (Appian, Pun. 44.) [E. H. B.] 

MASSI'VA. 1. A Numidian, grandson o 
Gala, king of the Massylians, and nephew o 
Masinissa, whom he accompanied while yet f 
mere boy into Spain. At the battle of Baecula 
(b. c. 209), on which occasion he had for the firs 
time been allowed to bear arms, he was taken 
prisoner ; but Scipio, on learning who he was, 
treated him with the utmost distinction, and sent 
him back without ransom to his uncle. Thi 
generous conduct of the Homan general is said to 
have had a great share in gaining over Masinissa 
to the Roman alliance. (Liv. xxvii. 19, xxviii. 
35 ; Val. Max. v. 1. § 7.) 

2. Son of Gulussa, and grandson of Masinissa, 
Having taken part with Adherbal in his disputes 
with Jugurtha, he fled to Rome after the capture 
of Cirta and death of Adherbal (b.c. 112). When 
Jugurtha himself came to Rome in b. c. 1 08, Mas- 
siva was induced by the unfavourable disposition 
of the senate towards that monarch, and by the 
instigations of the consul Sp. Albimis, to put in his 
own claim to the kingdom of Numidia. Jugurtha, 
alarmed at his pretensions, determined to rid him- 
self of his rival, and, through the agency of his 
minister Bomilcar, succeeded in effecting the as- 
sassination of Massiva. (Sail. Jug. 35 ; Liv. Epit. 
lxiv. ; Floras, iii. 2.) [E. H. B.J 

MASSU'RIUS SABFNUS. TSabinus.] 
MASTA'NABAL of MANA'STABAL.{fhe 
former appears to be the more correct form of the 
name, see Gesenius, Ling . Pkoen. Monum. p. 409), 
the youngest of the three legitimate-sons of Masi- 
nissa, between whom the kingdom of Numidia 
was divided by Scipio after the death of the aged 
king (b. c. 148). Mastanabal was distinguished 
for his fondness for literature and his love of 
justice, on which account Scipio assigned him the 
administration of the judicial affairs pf the king- 
dom. (Appian, Pun. 106; Zonar. ix. 27; Liv. 
Epit. 1.) We know nothing more of him, except 
that he died before his brother Micipsa, and that 
he left two sons, Jugurtha and Gaud a. (Sail. 
Jug. 5, 65.) * [K. H. B.J. 

MASTQli (Md<rrwp), two mythical personages, 
one the father of Lycophron in Cythera (Horn. 11. 
xv. 430), and the other the father of Hilitherses in 
Ithaca. (Od. ii. 158, 253, xxiv. 451.) [L. S.] 

MATER DEUM. [Riika.1 
MATERNIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS, commander 
of the city guards in the reign of Caracalla, was- 
either put to death or treated with great indignity 
by Macrinus, a. d. 217. (Dion €ass. lxxviii. 4, 7, 
15 ; Herodian. iv. 12.) 

MATER'NIJS, CURIA'TIUS, one of the 
speakers in the ** Dialogus .de Causis Corruptae 
Eloquentiae.” From that piece we learn (co. 2, 3, 
U, 13) that, abandoning rhetorical studies, he had 
devoted himself with success to tho composition of 
tragedies, that four of these were entitled Medea, 
Thyestet, Domiiius, Cato « and that he had given 
offence to. the ruling powers by. the. sentiments 
which he had expressed in the last named. From 
this circumstance we are led to conclude that he 
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must be the same person with the tildrepvos. go* 
4>umfs, who, we are informed by Dion Cassius 
(lxvii. 12), was put to death by Domitian ‘oa 
account of his too great freedom of speech (wajSfirj* 
<ridv). A German scholar has recently endeavoured 
to prove that the Octavia found among the tragedies 
of Seneca, but generally considered as spurious, 
belongs to Matemu9. (See “ Octavia Praetextata 
Curiatio Matemo Vindicata,” ed. Fr. Ritter, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1 843.) [W. R.] 

MATERNUS FIRMICUS. [Firmicus.] 
MATHO (M iddws), an African who served as a 
mercenary soldier in the army of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily during the first Punic war. In the 
mutiny which broke out among the mercenaries 
after their return to Africa, b. c.. 241, he took so 
prominent a part, that he became apprehensive of 
being singled out for punishment, in case the 
mutineers should be induced to disband themselves. 
Hence when Gisco was at length sent to the camp 
at Tunis, with full powers to satisfy their demands, 
Matho united with Spendius, a Campanian de- 
serter, who was influenced by similar motives, in 
persuading the soldiers to reject the proffered 
terms. These two leaders quickly obtained so 
much influence with the mixed multitude of 
which the army consisted, that the troops would 
listen to no one else, and Matho and Spendius 
were soon after formally appointed generals. Their 
first object was now to render the breach with 
Carthage irreparable, for which purpose they in> 
duccd the soldiery to seize on Gisco and the other 
Carthaginian deputies, and throw them into prison ; 
after which they proceeded to declare open war 
against Carthage, and Matho sent messengers to 
the African subjects of that state, calling upon 
them to assert their independence. The latter 
were easily induced to avail themselves of an op-, 
portunity of throwing off a yoke which they ha 
long felt to be galling and oppressive, and almost 
universally took up arms, thus at once imparting a 
national character to the rebellion. The two cities 
of Utica and Hippo alone refused to join in the 
revolt, apd these were in consequence immediately 
besieged by the insurgents. Matho and Spendius 
now foflnd themselves at the head of an army of 
70,000 Africans, in addition to the mercenary 
troops originally assembled ; and having the com- 
mand of the open country, they were abundantly 
supplied with provisions, while they held Carthage 
tself effectually blockaded on the land side. Hanno, 
who was at first appointed to take the command 
.against them, proved no match for troops which 
had been trained up in Sicily under Hamilcar 
Barca: the rebels even surprised his camp, and 
obtained possession of all his baggage. The great 
Barca himself now took the field, forced the passage 
of the Bagrada, and restored the communications 
f the city with the open country. Hereupon the 
two leaders separated, and while Spendins under- 
.ook to oppose Hamilcar in the field Matho con- 
tinued .to press ’the siege of Hippo. But the 
successes of Hamilcar, and still more the favourable 
mpression produced by the clemency with which 
he treated those prisoners who had fallen into his 
hands, began once more to. alarm the chiefs ef the 
nsurgents, lest the fidelity of their adherents 
ihould be shaken. They in consequence determined^ 
;o render pardon impossible, by involving them all 
in still deeper guilt ; and Spendius and Matho 
united with, a Gaul named Autaritns in urging the 
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soldiers to the execution of Gisco and all the other _ “ Nam quis iniquae 

Carthaginian captives. Not only was this san- Tam patiens urbis, tai%J§rreus, ut teneat se, 
gumary resolution carried out, with circumstances Causidici nova qnum vamal lectica Mathonis, 
of the utmost barbarity, but the rebels refused to Plena .ipso? 1 * p 

give up the dead bodies, and even threatened to (Juv. i. 30, &c., comp, viii 129, Matho deficit , 
treat in like manner any Carthaginian heralds who which refers to his refusing to pay his debts, not to 
should for the future be sent to them. These his being poor, as Ruperti interprets it ; xi. 34, 
atrocities quickly led to sanguinary measures of where he is called buccaf Martial, iv, BO, vii. 10. 
retaliation on the part of the Carthaginian generals, 3, 4, viii. 42, x. 46, xi. 68.) 
and the war was henceforth marked by a character MATHO, Q. NAE'VIUS, praetor n. c. 184, 
of ferocity unparalleled in the whole course of received the province of Sardinia, and also the com- 
ancient history. mission to inquire into all cases of poisoning. He 

Meanwhile, the dissensions between the Car* was engaged in this investigation for four months 
thaginian generals Hamilcar and Ilanno prevented before he set out for his province, prosecuting his 
their carrying on any effectual operations against inquiries in the various municipia and conciliabula 
the insurgents, and the latter soon after obtained in Italy ; and if we may believe Valerius Antias, 
on important accession to their cause in the two* he condemned two thousand person^ in this time, 
powerful cities of Utica and Hippo, which at length (Liv. xxxix. 32, 38, 41.) 

abandoned the alliance of the Carthaginians, mur- MATHO, POMPO'NIUS. 1. M\ Pompo- 


dered the garrisons that occupied them, and opened 
their gates to the rebels. Thus strengthened, 
Matho and Spendius now ventured to lay siege to 
Carthage itself ; but while they cut off the city 
from all communications on the land side, they 
were themselves threatened from without by the 
army of Hamilcar, who Jby means of his Numidian 
horse was now completely master of the open 
country, and so effectually intercepted their sup- 
plies, that they were finally compelled to raise the 
siege. Not long afterwards Spendius, who had 
again attempted to oppose Hamilcar in the field, 
with an army of 50,000 men, was compelled by 
the superior skill and generalship of his opponent 
to surrender, and was himself made prisoner, while 
almost the whole -of his army was put to the 
sword. This catastrophe was followed by the sub- 
mission of most of the revolted cities, and Matho, 
* with the remainder of his forces, took refuge iu 
Tunis, where he was closely besieged by Hamilcar 
on the one side and his new colleague Hannibal 
on the other. But the negligence of the latter 
soon afforded Matho an opportunity of surprising 
his camp, which he took, with great slaughter, 
carrying off an immense booty, and Hannibal him- 
self as a prisoner, whom he immediately caused to 
be crucified, in revenge for the like cruel t)' inrficted 
upon Spendius. This blow compelled Hamilcar to 
raise the siege of Tunis, but it was the last success 
obtained by the rebels: a reconciliation being 
brought about between the two Carthaginian ge- 
nerals, they again took the field in concert, and 
Matho, after several partial actions, in which he 
was for the most part worsted, was at length driven 
to risk a general battle, and was totally defeated. 
The greater part of bis troops fell on the field, and 
he himself was made prisoner, and carried in tri- , 
umph to Carthage, where he was shortly after put | 
to death with every species of indignity. (Polyb. 
i. 69 — 88 ; DiocL xxv. Ere. Jloesch. pp. 509, 5 1 0, 
Ere. Vales, pp. 566, 567, Etc. Vat. pp. 65, 56 ; 
Appian, Pun. 5.) [K. II. B.] 

MATHO, a family name of the Naevjan and 
Pomponian gen tea, was always pronounced with- 
out the aspirate, Mato , as we leant from the autho- 
rity of Cicero. ( Oral* 4ft.) Sometimes indeed 
the name was written in that way. 

MATHO* a pompous, blustering advocate, ridi- 
culed by Juvenal and Martial. To see such a 
man Stretched out at full length in a new lectica 
ibr which he had probably not paid, excited' the 
indignation of the satirist ^ 


nius, M’. p. M\ n. Matho, consul b. c. 233, with 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucossus, carried on war 
against the Sardinians, and obtained a triumph in 
consequence of his victory over them. (Zonar. viii. 
18, p. 401.) The reduction of the Sardinians, 
however, must have been incomplete, as we find 
Matho’s brother engaged against them two years 
afterwards, with a consular army. [See below. 
No. 2.] In b.c. 217 he was magister equitum to 
the dictator, L. Veturius Philo, and. was elected 
praetor for the following year, b. c. 216. There 
seems no reason for believing, that the M\ Pom- 
pon i us Matho, praetor of this year, was a different 
person from the consul of n. c. 233, as the Romans 
were now at war with Hannibal, and were there- 
fore anxious to appoint to the great offices of the 
state generals who had had experience in war. The 
lot, however, did not give to Matho any military 
command, but the jurisdictio inter civcs Romanos 
ut jurtyrinos. After news had been received of 
the fatal battle of Cannae, Matho and his colleague, 
the praetor urbaims, summoned the senate to the 
curia ilostilia to deliberate on what 6teps were to 
he taken. ( Liv. xxii. 33, 35, 55, xxiii. 20, 24.) 
At the expiration of his office, Matho received as 
propraetor the province of Cisalpine Gaul, B. c. 
215 ; for Livy says (xxiv. 10), in the next year, 
n. c. 214, that the province of Gaul was continued 
to him. Livy, however, not only makes no men- 
tion of Matho’s Appointment in B. c. 215, but ex- 
pressly states [xxiii. 25) that in that year no army 
was sent into Gaul on account of the want of sol- 
diers. We can only reconcile these statements by 
supposing that Matho was appointed to the, pro- 
vince but did not obtain any troops that year, lie 
died in u c. 21 l,at which time he was one of the 
pontifices. (Liv. xxvi. 23.) 

2. M. Pom i’o nils M\ v. M\ n. Matho,, bro- 
ther of the preceding, consul u. c. 231 with C. ?api- 
rius Maso, was also engaged in jfur against the 
Sardinians, and employed dogs which he. procured 
from Italy to hunt out the inhrni>itAnts,whohud taken 
refuge in woods and caves. (Zonar, viii. 18,p^40L) 
For the same reasons which have been mentioned 
above, t in the case of ms brother, we believe that V 
is the same as the M. Pomponius, Who, hfaf 

us (xxii. 7), was praetor in b. c. 2lf, tbe^tgeoiM* 
year of the war with Hannibal. Mast died in Jk 
204% at which time he wqp .both augtilf .and, decem- 
vir sacrormn* (kiv,.«xix*y38.) r . . . 

3. Matho, M. PoMfONH'% probably N®* 
2, plebeian aedile u. c. 206, gay^ With (qfCOMNf®® 
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in the aedileship, a second celebration of the ple- 
beian games.- Next yoga b. c. 205, he was one of 
the ambassadors sentrfcP%elphi to make an offering 
to the god from the [rooty obtained by the victory 
over Hannib&l ; the following year, b. c. 204, he 
was elected praetor. He obtained Sicily as his 
province, and was ordered by the senate to inquire 
into the complaint!' made by the inhabitants of 
Locri against P. Scipio. The province was con- 
tinued to Matho for another year (b. c. 203), and 
he was appointed to the command of the fleet, 
which was to protect Sicily, while P. Scipio was 
prosecuting the war in Africa. (Liv. xxviii. 10, 
45, xxix. 11, 13, 20 — 22, xxx. 2, xxxi. 12.) 

MATI'DIA, the daughter of Marciana, who 
was the sister of Trajan, was the mother of Sabina, 
who Was married to Hadrian in the lifetime of 
Trajan. We do not know the name of her 4 hus- 
band, and we have no particulars of her life. She 
survived Trajan, whose ashes 6he brought to the 
city, along with Plotina, the wife of Trajan (Spart. 
Hadr. 5). We learn from coins and inscriptions 
that Matidia received the title of Augusta in her 
lifetime, and was enrolled among the gods after her 
decease. (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 469, &c.) 
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MAT IF/ NUS. 1. P. Matirnus, a tribune of 
the soldiers in the army of P. Scipio in Sicily, was 
sent by Scipio with M. Sergius, another tribune, 
to Q. Pleminius, who commanded as propraetor in 
Rhegium, to co-operate with him in taking the 
town of Locri. After the town had been taken a 
’'quarrel arose between the soldiers of the tribunes 
ftfid those of Pleminius, and in the fight which en- 
sued the latter were defeated. Pleminius enraged 
commanded the tribunes to be scourged ; but they 
were rescued, after receiving a few blows, by their 
own soldiers, who, ill retaliation, fell upon the pro- 
praetor and handled him most unmercifully. Scipio 
arrived a few days after at Locri, and having in- 
vestigated the case, he acquitted Pleminius of 
blame, but ordered the tribunes to be put into 
chains and sent to Rome to the senate. This, how- 
ever, did not Satisfy Pleminius, who burned for 
revenge ; and, accordingly, no sooner had Scipio 
returned to Sicily, than he commanded the tribunes 
to bo put to death with the most excruciating tor- 
tures, and then would not allow their corpses to be 
buried. (Liv. xxix. 6, 9.) 

2. C. Matibnus, was appointed duumvir navalis 
with C. Lucretius inB.c. 181,% which year he 
took thirty-two 'M jhe Ligurian ships. (Liv. xl. 
26, 28.) 

3. M. MATistflfe, praetor b.c. 173, obtained 

the province of Further Spain, which he plundered 
and oppress^ On his return to Rome he was 
accused by me provincial#' and went into cxilo at 
Tibur. (Liv. xli. 28. xlii. l, xliii. 2.) ' 

P. MATl'NIUS, fafs a Roman^moqey-lnoker 
who was strongly rtcomnfended by M. Brutus 
to Cicero, whenprodonsul* of CiHciat, in a o. 51. 
The citiaens of aplntnis in Cyprus, were debtors 1 
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for a large loan to Matinius, who had advanded it 
m partnership with one M. Scaptius, also a client 
of Brutus and a money-lender. As ScaptiusWas 
principal in this transaction, it is more fully 
related under Scaptitis. (Cic. ad Aft. v. 21, Vi. 
1, 8.) [W. B. D.l 

C. MA'TIUS CALVE'NA. [Calvbna.] 
MATO. [Matho.] 

MA'TREAS (Marpfoy), called 6 itAdvos or 
KaeirKduos, the Deceiver or Imposter, appears to 
have been the author of various enigmas or riddles, 
one of which is mentioned by Athenaeus and 
Suidas. . He also wrote a parody of the Problems 
of Aristotle ; for such seems to have been ihe na- 
ture of the work mentioned by Athenaeus. (Athen. 

i. p. 19, d, with Schweighau6er’s note ; Saidas, 
s. u.) He must have been a different person from 
Matreas or Matron of Pitana. [Matron.] 
MATRI'NIUS. 1. T. Matrinius, one of 
those whom C. Marius presented with the Roman 
citizenship, was afterwards accused by L. Antis- 
tius. (Cic. pro Bulb. 21.) 18 

2. C. Matrinius, a Roman cques, Who had 
estates in Sicily, was robbed by Verres during his 
absence in Rome. (Cic. Verr. v. 7, comp. iii. 24./ 

3. 1). ‘Matrinius, a writer of the aediles ( scriba 
aedilicus) was defended by Cicero, about b. c. 69. 
(Cic. pro Gluent. 45.) 

MATRIS (MctTpis), of Thebes, is called ipvo- 
ypdtpos by Ptolemy Hephaestion (up. Phot. Bibl. 
p. 148, b. 1, ed. Bekker), and may therefore be 
identified with the Matris mentioned by Athenaeus 
(x. p. 412, b.) as the author ’of an encomium upon 
Heracles. In another passage (ii. p. 44, d.) Athe- 
naeus copies from Hephaestion the story of his 
great abstemiousness, but calls him an Athenian. 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 24) refers to his etymology of 
the name ‘Hpa«A^y, as if from the hero's gaining 
his fame (kAIos) on account of Hera. Longinus 
(§ 3) criticises his inflated style. [P. S.] 

MATRON (M drpuv), of Pitana, a celebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, often quoted by 
Eustathius and Athenaeus. (Eustath. ad Horn . 
pp. 1067, 1571, &c. ; Ath. i. p. 5, a., p. 31, b., xv. 
p. 699, e., &c.) Athenaeus (iv. pp. 134 — 137) 
quotes a long fragment from a poem of his, in which 
an Athenian feast was described, beginning 

Aiinva pot «m7re, Mowra, noAvrpo<pa ical pdAa 

iroAAd. 

He was probably a contemporary of Hegemon of 
Thasos, about the end 1 of the fifth and the begin- 
ning of the fourth centuries b. c., but at all events 
he cannot be placed later than the time of Philip ' 
of Macedon. Athenaeus calls him M orpins in 
some places, but this is clearly an error of the 
transcriber. The fragments of his parodies were 
printed by H . Stephens, in the Dissertation on 
Parodies, appended to the Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod, 1573, 8vo., and in Brunckh Analecta, 
vol. ii. p. 245. ( Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. pi* 550 ; 
G. II. Moser, Uebcr Matron den Parodiket, in> 
Daub and Creuzer’s Studien, vol. vi. p» 293; Ubrici, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtk. vol. ii. p. 324.) {P. S.] " 

MATTHAEUS, CANTACUZjB'NUS. (BM*- 

fletios 6 KavraKovftvos ), co-emperor of Constan- 
tinople, was the eldest son of John- VT. r who 
associated him in the supreme government in 1359, 
with a view of thwarting the schemes of John 
Palaeologus, who, although then ah exile in Tene- 
dos, enjoyed great popularity apd had a fhir prs- 
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spect ef seizing the throne. Both John and 
Matthaeus, however, were unable to prevent John 
Palaeologus from taking Constantinople in the 
month of January, 1 355, an event which put an 
end at once to the reign of the father and the son, 
who both abdicated and retired into a convent. 
[Joannes VI.] Matthaeus, who died before his 
father, or towards the end of the 14th century, 
was married to Irene Palaeologina, by whom he 
had six children. [See Cantacuzenus, genealo- 
gical table.] Matthaeus Cantacuzenus was 
learned man, and during his protracted residence 
in one of the convents of Mount Athos wrote dif- 
ferent works, mostly commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures, of which several are extant in MS 
and one of which has been published, viz. — “Com- 
mentarii in Cantica Canticorum,” ed. Vincentius 
Richardus, 1624, fol. ; he was perhaps also the au- 
thor of “ Commentaries in Sapientiaiu Salomonis,” 
extant in MS. (Cave, Hist. Lit., Append, p. 
37. [W. P.] 

MATTHAEUS (MaTT0a»os), literary and ec- 
clesiastical. 1. Angklus, surnamed Panaretus 
(“AyysA os 6 navaperos), was a Byzantine monk, 
who held the office of ecclesiastical quaestor, but 
whose time is very uncertain. Cave, ’however, 
thinks him to be identical with the monk Panaretus 
Protovestiarius, mentioned by Pachymeres (v. 17, 
21 X and who was one of the ecclesiastical ambas- 
sadors, whom the emperor Michael VIII. Palaeo- 
logus sent in 1273 (74) to pope Gregory X. and 
the Council of Lyon, for the purpose of effecting a 
re-union of the Latin and Greek churches. Mat- 
thaeus wrote: l. 44 Antithesis contra Thomam 
Aquinatem de Processione Spiritus Sancti.” 2. 
Against the same a treatise on the purgatory, en- 
titled Hws icrrlv 6 iv&ucd v tokos tv6a at tf/uxai 
KoBalporrai *plv. See. 3. 44 Dissertatio contra La- 
tinos de Primatu Papac.” 4. 44 Refutatio Sex Capi- 
tum a Latinis editorum in Defensionem Proces- 
sionis Spiritus Sancti ex Patre et Filio.” 5. 
44 Demonstrate in quot Absurditates Latini inci- 
dent dum Spiritum Sanctum etiam a Filio pro- 
cedere asserunt.” 6. “Dissert, de aliis XXII. I>a- 
tinorum Erroribus.” 7. 44 Dissert, contra Latinos 
de Azymis.” These works are , extant in MSS. 
(Fabrics Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 76 ; Cave, Hist. 

% Uier. Append, p. 174, cd. Geneva.) 

2. Blastarks. [Blastarks.] 

3. Camariota (A Kapaptura), a native of 
either Constantinople or Thessalonica, was the son 
of a Greek priest who perished during the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Mat- 
thaeus, the son, was also present at the capture, 
but survived the event. He is praised for his 
knowledge of philosophy and rhetorical talents, 
fie wrote : 1, 44 Epistola de capta Constantinopoli,” 
a very prolix production, the greater extant por- 
tion of which was translated into Latin by Theo- 
dore Zygomala, and published with the Greek text 
by M. Crusius in his 44 Turco-Graecia.” 2. 44 Epi- 
tome in Hermogenem et Rhetoricae Liber.” 3. 

44 Synopsis Rhetorica.” [See the following, No. 4.] 

4. * 4 Commentarii in Synesii Epistolas.” 5. 44 En- 
comium in trqs Hierarchas, Basilium, Gregorium 
et Chrysostomum.” 6. (perhaps) 44 Matthaei 
btonachi et Presbyteri Thessalonicensis de Divina 
Gratia et Lumine, &c.” 7. 44 Tractatus de iis qui 
Spuria et Aliena docent.” Matthaeus was the 
tutor of Georgius Scholarius. It would seem that 
in 1438 he accompanied John VII. Palaeologua to 
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Italy, and was present at the councils of Ferrara and 
Florence ; and if we.ean t ggpt Phranza (Hi. -19), he 
became, after the fall of tbPSkeek capital, patriarch 
of Constantinople, under tha name of Gennadius, 
but finally abdicated and rltired intoa. convent. 
(Fabr. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. p. 118, vol. Xii. p. 107 ; 
Cave, Hist. Liter. Append, p. 110, ed. Geneva.) 

4. Camariota, a contemporary of the former, 
wrote: 1. “Synopsis Rhetorica,” ed. Gr. et Lat. 
D. Hoeschelius, Augsburg, 1595, 4to. : this work 
seems rather to be the production of the foregoing 
Camariota. 2. 44 Orationes de Sacro Officio Pas- 
torali.” 3. “Tres Quiones Iambici s. Hytnnii 4 
4. 44 Canon Iambicus de Christo atque ejus Cruce 
and others extant in MS. (Cave, Hist. Lit. 
Append, p. 110.) 

5. Episcopus (Ioniae et Asiatidis Terrae Epis- 
copus), a Byzantine bishop of uncertain age, wrote 
44 Epistola ad Magnum Magnae Ecclesiae Constan- 
tinop. Chartophylacem,” which begins <f>0lrovros 
rgs KO\tws 4$louros y and is extant in MS. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. Append, p. 175.) 

6. Hieromonachus, seems to be the same 
person as Matthaeus Blastares. [Blastarks.] 

7. Panaretus. [See No. 1.] 

8. Patriarcha, was removed from the episco- 

pal see of Cyzicns to the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople ; abdicated in 1395, and died in 1408. He 
wrote several treatises on religious subjects, of 
which are extant in MS.: 44 Testamentum, sive 
Ultima Voluntas 44 Hypotyposis sive Inform&tio 
ad seipsum et ad Episcopos sibi subjectos.” If 
he wrote this in 1398, as is presumed, he seems to 
have abdicated after that year, and not as early as 
1395. (Cave, Hist. Liter. Append, p. 54, ed. 
Geneva ; Oudin, Comment, de SS. Kcdes. vol. iii, 
p. 2209, See., ad an. 1400.) [W. P.] 

MATU'RUS, MA'RIUS, was procurator of 
the maritime Alps in the war between Otho and 
Vitellius, a. d. 69, and enlisted on the side of the 
latter the mountaineers of his district. After 
Otho’s death Maturus retained his post and wa$ 
’or some time faithful to Vitellius. But as he vfa|p 
nearly surrounded by the enemy in Narbonne and 
lisalpine Gaul, and could not rely on the valour 
or fidelity of his Alpine levies, he reluctantly 
transferred his allegiance to Vespasian. (Tac. Hist, 
i. 12, 13, iii. 42, 43.) [W. B. D.] 

MATU'TA, commonly called Mater Matuta, is 
usually considered as the goddess of the dawn of 
morning, and her name is considered to be con- 
nected with maturus or matutinus (Lucret v. 655 ; 
August. De Civ. Dei. iv. 8) ; but it seems to be 
well attested that Matuta was only a surname of 
Juno (Liv. xxxir. 53 ; P. Victor, Beg. Urb . xi.), 
and it is probable that the name is connected with 
mater, so that Mater Matuta is an analogous ex- 
pression with Hostus Hostilius, FaunuxJFatuus, 
Ajus Locutius, and others. If we look to the 
ceremonies observed at her festival, the Matralia, 
which took place on the lltfttaf June, we must 
nfer that they were intended to enjoin that people 
hould take care of the childredn&f deceased btothets, 
and sitters, as if they were their own, and that 
hey should not be left to the mexqg of slaves ox 
hirelings, who were in fact so odious to the goddess, 
that she delighted in their chastisement. (TertulL 
De Monoga m. 17 ; Plut* Quaest. Bom. 16, 17.) 
A certain resemblance between these ceremonies 
and those of the Greek Ledcothm led the Ro&iiuof 
to identify Matuta and Leucothea, and thus to to- 
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gard her te a marine divinity. (Plut. CantiU. 5 
Ov. jRwtf^vi.-551, &c r | ;s pie. De Nat. Dcor. iii. 19, 
}%) A lew had been dedicated to 
fatuta at Rome by ktog Servius, and was restored 
y the dictator, Camiijps, after the taking of Veii. 
v Liv. v« 19, 35, xxv. /, xli. 33.) Frequent raen- 
ion of a temple of Matuta at Satricum is made by 
dvy (vi 33, vii. 27, xxviii. 11). [L. S.j 

MAVORS. [Mars.] 

k M A V O'RT I US, the name prefixed to a poem 
in the Latin Anthology on the judgment of Paris. 
Nit is a cento from the writings of Virgil, and breaks 
off. abruptly at the end of 4^1ines. The author is 
believed to be the Vettius Agorius Basilius Mar 
vortiuiy who was consul a. d. 527, the same who, 
according to Bentley, arranged the works of Horace 
in their present form, and who is supposed by a 
recent critic, whose reasonings will not bear close 
investigation, to have interpolated a number of 
spurious pieces, and introduced other organic 
changes. (Burmann, Aniholog. Lot. i. 147, or No. 
282, ed. Meyer ; Bentley, Praef. in Ilorat. ; Peerl- 
kamp, Praef. ad Horat.) [W. R.] 

MAURICIA'NUS, JU'NIUS, a Roman jurist, 
who wrote, according to the Florentine Index, six 
books. Ad Leges , by which is meant Ad Dg. 
Juliam et Papiam (Dig. 33. tit. 2. s. 23). The 
passage just cited shows that he was writing this 
work in the time of Antoninus Pius (a. d. 138 — 
161). There is one passage in the Digest from the 
second book of Mauricianus De Poenis (2. tit. 1 3. 
s. 3), which work is not mentioned in the Florentine 
Index. He also wrote notes on Julianus (2. tit. 1 4. 
s. 7. § 2 ; 7. tit. 1. s. 25. § 1), but in place of Mau- 
ricianus some manuscripts have Martianus or Mar- 
cianus in the two passages just cited. Mauricianus 
is sometimes cited by other jurists. There are four 
excerpts from his writings in the Digest. [G. L.] 
MAURI'CIUS, according to Capitolinus ( Gor- 
dian . tresy c. 7), was the name of the youth who 
headed the conspiracy in Africa against Maximinus 
I. [Maximinus], and proposed the elevation of the 
proconsul, Gordian, and his son. [W. R.J 
MAURI'CIUS ( MavpUtos ), FLAVIUS TI- 
BE'RIUS, one of the greatest emperors of Con- 
stantinople (a. d. 582 — 620), was descended from 
an ancient Roman family which settled in Asia 
Minor, perhaps some centuries previous to his 
birth, which took place about a. d. 539, in the 
town of Arabissus, in Cappadocia. We give the 
genealogy of his family so far as it is known : — 


Paulas, a native of ArabUtu * ; a man of 
talent and rank, raised still higher by 
his ton the emperor Maurice ; in. Jo- 
anna s died 693. 


1* Mauritius, 
emperor { 
b. 539; 

T sssx, 

oiunter ad 

yifr 

Omitaatina, 

eldest 

605’or 


t. Petrus, dux 
Thrnciae, and 
Cdropalata; 
murdered 
by Phocas 
OW. 


5. tiordlans, 
in. Philip- 
pus, or 
Philippicus, 
dux 

Orfentis. 


4. Theo- 
ctista. 


5. Damian*. 


l.taeododu* 

« of 

test 

LUhlMUrfl L. 


S. TuLrlu*. 

3. Petrus* 

4, Paulus. 

5. Justinus. 

6. Justini*- 

AU fl?e 
murdered 
ly Phocas* 


7. Anastasia* 
. «. Theo~ 
ctista. 

9* Cleopatra, 
All three, 
murdered by 
Phocais 


10. 8opa- 
tra. 


II. Maria, 
said to have 
married 
Hormisdas, 
king of 
Persia,which 
Is more 
thnn 

doubtfUI. 


Maurice spent his youth at the court of the em- 
peror Justin II. ; and although he undoubtedly 
served also in the army, his name does not become 
conspicuous in history previous to 578. At that 
period he was comes cubiculorum ; and Tiberius 
bad no sooner succeeded Justin (578) than he ap- 
pointed Maurice magister militum, and gave him 
the command in Mesopotamia against the Persians, 
in place of the general Justinian, with whose 
military conduct the emperor was not satisfied. 
As Tiberius was considered to be the greatest 
captain of his time, he would not have entrusted so 
important a command to an inexperienced courtier, 
and consequently one cannot but infer that he was 
perfectly acquainted with the great capabilities of 
Maurice. The event fully justified the emperor's 
choice. A truce of three years had been made be- 
tween Persia and the empire, extending to the 
whole of the frontier except Armenia, where war 
was carried on as before. But Chosroes violated 
the truce, and invaded Mesopotamia before the 
Romans were at all aware of his hostih intentions. 
At this critical moment Maurice arrived in Meso- 
potamia, and forthwith began by restoring the 
relaxed discipline of the troops: one of his first 
measures was the re-establishment of the ancient 
custom of the legions never going to rest at night 
before fortifying their c; mp. This custom had long 
since been neglected ; and tlie favourite manoeuvre 
of the Persians of surprising the Romans in the 
night was thus rendered abortive. At the opening 
of the campaign, however, the Persian general, 
Tamchosroes, made himself roaster of the im- 
portant fortress of Thomane, and pushed as far as 
Amida. Maurice soon drove him back, and in bis 
turn invaded the province of Arzanene, sending 
some detachments beyond the Tigris. The first 
campaign ended without any decisive battle. In 
the second campaign, 579, Maurice and his excel- 
lent lieutenant Narses — who must not be con- 
founded with Narses, the general of Justinian — 
made a successful invasion of .Media, and took up 
their win ter- quarters in Mesopotamia. In 580 he 
crossed the Euphrates at Circesium (Circessus or 
Cercusium), a town situated in the angle made by 
the Chaboras joining the Euphrates, with a view of 
marching across the desert upon Ctesiphon. His 
plan was frustrated through the treachery of some > 
Arab allies, and he fouud himself unexpectedly 
compelled to make head against the main army of 
the Persians. The contest was sharp, and ended 
with a total overthrow of the Persians, who eva- 
cuated whatever places they held in Mesopotamia, 
and fled in confusion beyond the Euphrates. Now 
Chosroes offered peace, but Maurice peremptorily 
demanded the restoration of the great fortress af 
Darn, the bulwark of the empire, declining to ac- 
cept any indemnity in money, and the war was 
renewed with more fury than before (581). A 
pitched battle, in which the Persian army waa 
almost annihilated, and their commander. Tun- 
chosroes, died the death of a hero, concluded th« 
war, to the advantage of the Romans, and Maurice 
hastened to Constantinople to surprise the emperor 
and the nation with the welcome news that the 
most dangerous enemy of Greece was humbled, 
and peace restored to the East. This was more 
than what even Tiberius expected ; and Maurice-' 
having gained universal popularity by his brilliants 
victories, the emperor invited him to enter Con* 
stantinople in triumph (582). 
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Soon afterwards the brave Tiberius fell danger- 
' ously ill ; and feeling his end approach, assembled 
the senate, 'and proposed Maurice as his successor. 
His touching speech met with no opposition ; Con- 
stantinople was in rapture ; and the dying em- 
peror increased the joy of his subjects by giving 
his eldest daughter Constantina in marriage to 
Maurice. A few days afterwards Tiberius died 
(13th of August, 582) ; and the fortunate Maurice 
now ascended the throne. 

His mature age (43) was a guarantee to the 
nation that the rapid fortune of their new master 
was not likely to turn his head ; and indeed he did 
not deceive their expectation, although his reign 
was an .uninterrupted series of wars. We shall 
. first speak of the Persian war. 

Maurice had scarcely ascended the throne, and 
given proof of his forbearance, by pardoning instead 
of punishing various persons who had been guilty 
of treason, when news came from the Persian fron- 
tier that Hormisdas, the son of Chosroes, had 
broken the peace, and attacked the empire. Before 
the end of the year (582) John Mystacon, the 
commander-in-chief in those quarters, engaged in a 
pitched battle with the Persians near the junction 
of the Nymphius and the Tigris ; but although the 
Romans fought with great valour, the day was 
lost, through the jealousy of one of their generals. 
Curs, and their army was dispersed. They suffered 
another defeat at Acbas, and Mystacon was com- 
pelled, through misfortune and illness, to spend the 
whole season of 583 on the defensive. Maurice, 
dissatisfied with his conduct, recalled him, and 
sent Philippus or Philippicus in his stead, having 
previously given him his sister Gordia in marriage. 
This general would have ventured some decisive 
blow in 584, but his army was decimated by 
famine, diseases, and fatigues ; he took the offen- 
sive in 585, but performed nothing particular. In 
586 Philippicus at last brought the enemy to a 
stand at Solacon, not far from Dara, and obtained 
a decisive victory, which be owed especially to his 
infantry, which, until the time of Maurice, was 
made little use of in the later wars in the East. 
The Persian army was nearly destroyed. A strong 
body of their veterans, however, reached safely a 
hill at some distance from the field of battle, where 
they entrenched themselves, but were routed, with 
great slaughter, by the Roman, Stephanus. Now 
Philippicus invaded Arzanene. He was in sight 
of another Persian army, and ready to fight them, 
when some trifling circumstance caused such a 
panic among his troops, that they gave way to the 
impulse, and fled in the utmost confusion. The 
Persians followed them without loss of time, took 
and plundered the baggage, and pursued them as 
far as Amida. Philippicus fell ill through grief, 
for the fruit of his great victory at Solacon seemed 
to be entirely lost ; and being unable to appear in 
the field, he gave the command to Heraclius, An- 
dreas, and Theodore of Addea. Heraclius, who 
afterwards became emperor, retrieved the fortune 
of the Romans, and gave such splendid proofs of his 
military skill, that, Philippicus having been recalled 
in 588, he was entrusted with the temporary com- 
mand-in-chief till the arrival of Priscus, whom the 
emperor had despatched to supersede Philippicus. 
The latter was so extremely jealous of his suc- 
cessor, that he employed treason in order to avenge 
himself for the insult, and kindled a rebellion 
among the troops which threatened to ruin the em- 
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peror’s affairs in. the East, They refitted 
k no wledge Priscus, force tkG ermau u» to tho 
supreme command, andplbosed all fjfftb 

whom they were displeased, choosing 
their stead. In this emergency Aitsjjphfdua a 
rived, whom Mauri co had sent intd^MdsspCillSBdn 
immediately upon being infortned ofctbe ySuqiipy 
and this able man having gained some aapendqiiiic 
over the rioters, availed hiras&f of his advantage, 
and together with Heraclius led the army, vy’jht 
were then encamped under the wallj^of Marty- 
ropolis (on the Nymphius, in Sophene) qgaiftst 
the main body of th^Persians, who approached*^) 
besiege that great fortress. The Romans carried 
the day ; but iu the pride of victory the soldiers 
once more raised the standard of rebellion. At 
this critical time, Gregory, bishop of Antioch, ar- 
rived, as the emperor's plenipotentiary, and he at 
last succeeded in soothing the turbulent spirit of the 
legious, and prevailed upon them to obey Philip- 
picus as their commander-in-chief. This was ex- 
actly what this ambitious man wished for ; but as 
he was unable to do honour .to his important func- 
tion, when he had obtained it in a fair way, he 
was found to be still less competent now his mind 
was inflated by unfair success (589). His first act of 
incompetency was the loss of Martyropolis, of which 
the Persians made themselves master by a stra- 
tagem ; and the recapture of the fortress became 
next to impossible, when, through his carelessness, 
a strong body of -Persians was allowed to relieve the 
garrison. Maurice was extremely vexed at these 
proceedings, and full of rancour against all those who 
had promoted the mutiny ; he showed no further 
indulgence to his brother-in-law, but deprived him 
of his post, and appointed Comentiolus in his place. 
This was the very man who commanded those 
legions which first mutinied in 588. This faithless 
and incompetent general would have made a sorry 
figure but for the aid of the gallant Heraclius: at 
the battle of Sisarbene he was among the first who ' 
took to flight ; and the Romans seemed to be lost 
when Heraclius restored order, and gained one of 
the most glorious victories ever obtained over the 
Persians : the camp of the enemy was taken, and 
an immense booty sent to Constantinople, creating 
I the most unlimited satisfaction and joy in the 
court as well as in the town. Sqon afterwards 
Acbas was re-taken by Heraclius; and affairs 
speedily took a turn in favour of the Romans, by a 
commotion in Persia, which, on account of its 
important consequences for the empire, deserves a 
short explanation. While the Roman arms became 
more and more dangerous, Honnisdas concluded an 
alliance with the Turks in Bactriana (Turkiitan), 
whose khan consequently came to his apparent re- 
lief with a host of some huudrod thousand marau* 
ders on horseback. They behaved like, allies tiU 
they liad quartered themselves on the, front *** ™ 
Media, when they altered they: conduct,and it be* 
came manifest that they had tffeule a secret alliance 
with Maurice ; and being now . in the heart of 
Persia, were ready to fall 0on the rear of the 
royal armies engaged in Mesopotamia. In this 
extremity Persia was saved by Ratam, a gen**** 
highly distinguished for his former campaign* 
against the Romans, who attacked the Tltfk* *** *“• 
passes of the llyrcanian mountain,, and gave them 
such a bloody lesson, that they desisted from farther 
hostile attempts. Baram was rewarded 
gratitude, for he was deprived of hie qcpfmndijnd 
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insulted* **n .a most poignant manner. Compelled 
retie? pr tp dose alfchead, he took up arms 
inst tli'e king, and ^’general defection ensued, 
ing Which. Hormislas was seized and blinded 
j%' nrince 4 o| royal blood, who had been 
%ated by his master. Chosroes, the son of 
misdaS', nOW ascended the throne, with the con- 
oPBfhdoes, and; prepared for marching against 
an/ The royaFtroops were defeated, Chosroes 
into the Roman territory, and during the en- 
g troubles in Persia the blinded king, Hormis- 
l, was murdered by Bindoes, or, as Theophy- 
Japfcstates, beaten to death dby order of his own 
Son, Chosroes. Gibbon rejects the latter account. 
When Chosroes, with a few attendants, suddenly 
arrived at the gates of Circesium, the Roman com- 
mander would scarcely trust his own eves, and 
immediately requested him to remove to the more 
stately city of Iliera polls, whence the king sent a 
touching letter to Maurice, imploring his generous 
aid for the recovery of his throne. When our pride 
is flattered, our honour satisfied, and our heart 
moved at one and the same time, human nature 
seldom withstands the dictates of its better feel- 
ings ; Maurice shed tears when he road the letter, 
and granted his protection to the royal fugitive. A 
powerful army, under the command of Narses, was 
assembled on the frontier ; loyal Persians flocked 
to the Roman camp to serve their legitimate sove- 
reign ; Narses and Chosroes entered Persia ; and 
in a decisive battle at Balarath ^ihey muted the 
rebel Baram, whose troops were dispersed, while 
he himself fled into Turkistan, where he met with 
an untimely death, either by poison or grief. Chos- 
roes now re-ascended the throne of his ancestors 
(591), and peace and friendship deigned henceforth 
between Persia and the empire as long as Maurice 
sat on the throne. l)ara and Marty ropolis, the 
bulwarks of Mesopotamia, and the objects of so 
many a bloody contest, were given to Maurice as 
a reward or on condition of his assistance. 

We now turn to the war with the Avars, of 
which our account must be brief. The first war 
against the chagan or khan of these barbarians, who 
ruled overan extent of country nearly equal to that 
which once obeyed Attila, broke out in .587. 
Comentiolus, who commanded against them, being 
unfortunate, Mystacon was sent to supersede him, 
although he could not boast of much success in 
Persia. But his lieutenant Droctulf, a German, 
who had long served in the imperial armies, 
watched over the blunders of his chief, and in a 
pitched battle so utterly discomfited the Avars, 
that the khan refrained from any incursion during 
the following five years. The next war broke out 
some time after the peace with Persia, and Maurice 
had leisure to withdraw a great portion of his forces 
fsom Asia, and employ them against the Avars. 
He intended to put himself at their head, but it was 
already customary at the- court of Constantinople 
that the emperor should not command in the field, 
and he consequently gave way to the remonstrances 
of the senate, and sent Priscus in his stead, who, 
however, was soon superseded by the emperor’s 
brother Peter. »• The choice was a bad one, and ns 
«arly as 508 Priscus resumed the supreme command. 
He was 'less successful than was expected, though 
he was an excellent general, and in 600 the army 
received a new commander in the person of Co- 
mentiolua, that faithless and cowardly intriguer, 
whose conduct had been so very suspicious in'Asio. 

IX. 
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In appointing him, Maurice committed either a., 
great blunder or secretly wished to ruin him. Co* 
mentiolus had no sooner taken the field, when he 
suffered a severe defeat from the chagan : 12,000 
Romans remained prisoners of war with the Avars. 
We shall speak hereafter of their fate, an event 
intimately connected with that of the etnperor. 
The honour of the Roman arms was restored in 
five successful battles by the gallant Priscus, but 
Comentiolus thwarted his plans by intrigues and 
treacherous manoeuvres, and at last Priscus was 
again put at the head of the army. In the autumn 
of 602 he intended to winter along the southern 
bank of the Danube, when Maurice ordered him to 
take up his quarters on the northern side, where 
they would have been exposed to the attacks of the 
Avars. Some pretend that Maurice gave this order 
for the purpose of sparing the magazines within 
the empire ; but it would seem as if he rather in- 
tended to punish those troops for previous acts of 
disobedience and mutiny, by assigning them win- 
ter-quarters in an inhospitable country. However 
this may be, the measure was imprudent, and 
proved the ruin of the emperor. 

Gibbon observes with great justness, that, while 
in the camp alone the emperors ought to have ex- 
ercised a despotic command, it was only in the 
camps that his authorin'" was disobeyed and in- 
sulted. The spirit of mutiny and arrogance in the 
army, that hereditary cancer of Roman administra- 
tion, reigned unabated when Maurice took the 
reins’ of government, and he who met with blind 
obedience when a mere magister militum, had to 
encounter that dangerous mutiny of his Persian 
army immediately upon exchanging the baton for 
j the sceptre. Nor was this the only outbreak, 

\ though the others were of less magnitude. It has 
I been told above that 12,000 Romans were made 
j prisoners of war by the Avars. The trifling sum 
of 6000 pieces of gold was demanded for their 
ransom. Maurice, moved by avarice, as some say, 
refused to pay it, and now 12,000 veterans were 
put to death by their captors. The army and the 
nation were deeply indignant at this atrocious 
deed, mid cursed Maurice for his abominable con- 
duct. However, in acting as he did, the emperor 
had a powerful though secret motive : those 12,000 
were the soldiers of Comentiolus, it was they who 
had chiefly caused the great mutiny during the 
Persian war ; and in abandoning them to the fury 
of barbarians, he at once assuaged his resentment 
and got rid of a band of dangerous mercenaries. 
But his conscience continually Teproached him with 
this barbarous act. He wrote to the most eminent 
divines of his realm, to receive consolation from 
their censure or their indulgence ; he tried to forget 
his pangs by redoubled activity in the cabinet. It 
was all in vain : he neither recovered the peace of 
his soul nor the love of his subjects ; and the army 
bore such hatred against him, that they only seemed 
to wait for a suitable pretext to break out in 
open rebellion. His own imprudence furnished! 
them with an opportunity, by ordering them, in 
the autumn of 602, to take up their winter-quarters 
on the Avarian side of the Danube. They .com- 
plained that the emperor desired to sacrifice them, 
like their 12,000 brethren. They held tumultuous 
meetings, which the emperor’s brother Peter tried, 
in vain to counteract ; and Phocas having been 
chosen by them for the command-in-chie^ Peter 
had no alternative left but escaping secretly, and 

3 a 
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carrying the news of the revolt to the emperor in 
Constantinople. There the green faction assumed 
a threatening attitude, and information having 
reached them that Phocas was marching upon 
Constantinople, such a commotfbn arose in the 
capital, that Maurice thought it best to fly into the 
provinces, and there to prepare for resistance, lie 
effected his escape by sea, together with his wife 
and children. A storm compelled him to land near 
the church of St. Autonoinus, not far from Chal- 
cedon. Thence he despatched his eldest son 
Theodosius to the court of Chosroes, to implore 
him to confer the same favour upon the emperor 
which the emperor had once conferred upon the 
king. Maurice with his family took sanctuary in 
the church of St. Autonomus : he was tortured by 
sufferings of body and despair of mind. During 
this time Phocas arrived in Constantinople, and 
was proclaimed emperor on the 2. ‘id of November, 
602. He immediately sent executioners in search 
of Maurice, who was dragged with his family from 
the sanctuary to the scalfold. Five of his sons, 
Tiberius, Petrus, Paulus, Justiu, and Justinian, 
had their heads cut off while their father stood by 
praying, but not trembling, awaiting the fatal 
stroke in his turn. He was murdered on the 27th 
of November, 602 ; his eldest son Theodosius, 
who had not proceeded far on his way to Persia, 
was arrested, and shared his fate soon afterwards. 
The empress and three of her daughters were 
thrown into prison, but in 605, or perhaps* 607, 
they were likewise put to death, and their bodies 
thrown into the sea. The heads of Maurice and 
his sons were carried on pikes to Phocas, who, 
after having enjoyed the sight for some time, gave 
orders for the execution of Petrus, the brother of 
Maurice, Comen tiolus, Constantine Lardy s, and a' 
great number of other persons of distinction/ 
[Phocas.] 

Among the papers of the murdered emperor was 
found his will, which he had made in the fifteenth 
year of his reign (597), and by which he left 
Constantinople and the East to Theodosius ; Home, 
Italy and the Islands, to his second son Tiberius. 
Maurice was indeed preparing for wresting Italy 
from the Lombards, and might have carried his j 
plan into execution, but for the great wars 
against the Persians and the Avars. Although j 
greater as a general than as a king, Maurice was f 
yet one of the best emja*rors of the East. C'on- j 
stantly active, he knew no other pleasure than that j 
which arises from doing one’s duty ; he was firm 
without being obstinate, bold yet prudent, and f 
both severe or forbearing according to circumstances. , 
He was completely master of his passions and J 
appetites, sober to the extreme, a loving and j 
virtuous husband and father, nnd full 9 f filial I 
piety. No sooner was he informed of the intentions j 
of the emperor Tiberius towards him, than he en- 
treated hi# father Paulus and his mother Joanna to 
come to Constantinople, nnd they were both present 
at his marriage with the princess Constantino. 
They continued to live at his court, nnd hi# father 
became one of his most influential minister#: the 
fame of Paulus a# a wise and well-disposed man 
spread abroad, and the Tiews of Maurice npon 
Itaiy being likely to lead to either an alliance or a 
war with the Franks in Gaul, their king Childehcrt 
wrote a letter to Paulus on that subject, which is 
given in Hist. Franmr. vol. i. p. 869. A natural 
and timely death in 693 saved Paulus from being 
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involved in the wholesale murder of the imperial 
family. Maurice is said to have loved money too 
much ; but he was so far from oppressing his sub- 
jects from taxes, that, on th lj contrary, he lowered 
them considerably; on ong occasion he took ■ off 
one-third of the land-tax. Arts and sciences were 
protected by this great emperor, who possessed 
considerable learning. Mauric^ wrote twelve books 
on the military art, which haVe fortunately come 
down to posterity. They are entitled ^rparffyit cd, 
and were published with a Latin version, together 
with Arrian’s “ Tactica,” by John Scheffer, Upsala, 
1664, 8vo. The textreontains 382 half pages, and 
the version as much ; the editor added 1 5 7 pages 
of notes, and a few pages with very curious repre- 
sentations of the different battle arrays spoken of 
in the work. (Theophylact. Simocatta, Vila Mau- 
ricii; Evagr. lib. v. vi. ; Theoph. p. 213, &c. ; 
Cedren. p. 394, &c. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 70, &c. ; 
Menander, p. 124, &c. ; Niccph. Call, xviii. 6, 
&c.) [ YV. P.] 
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MAIPRICTJS, J U'NIUS, called in some manu- 
scripts both of Tacitus and Pliny Maricus , was an 
intimate friend of Pliny, who says (Lip. iv. 22) of 
j him, “ quo viro nihil fmnius, nihil verius.” Mau- 
ricus showed his independence by the question 
which he dared to ask Domitian in the senate, at 
the accession of Vespasian, a. d. 70 (Tac. Hist. iv. 
40), which is the first time that his name is men- 
' tioned ; and it is therefore not surprising that he 
j was banished during the reign of Domitian. He 
I was recalled from exile by Nerva, and an anecdote 
1 related* by Pliny (Ep. 1. c.) and Aurelius Victor 
(Epit. 12) shows with what freedom he spoke to 
the latter emperor. (Tac. jiffric. 45 ; Plin. Ep. i . 
5, $ 10, iii. 1 1, § 3.) Mauricus was the brother of 
Arulenus Husticus (Plin. Ep. i. 14). [Rusticus.] 
Three of Pliny’s epistles are addressed to Mauricus 
(i. 14, ii. D5, vi. 14). 

M A U'ROPUS, JOANNES. (Joannes, No. 
58.1 

MAUSO'LUS (Mavawkos or MamrowAor, the 
latter form is that found on his coins), king or 
dynast of Caria, was the eldest son of Hecatoninus, 
whom he succeeded in the sovereignty* If the 
chronology of Diodorus be correct, his accession 
may be placed in b. <:. 377. But the first occasion 
on which he appears in history is not till long 
afterwards, in a ( . 36*2, when he took part in the 
general revolt of the satrap* against Artaxerxe* 
Mnemon. (Died. xv. 90.) He !• said to have at 
that time already possessed several strong fortresses 
and flourishing cities, of which his capital, 
comas* us was the most conspicuous ; but be ®P* 
pears to have availed himself of the opportunity of 
that war to extend his dominions By 00DgU est * 
having overrun great part of Lydia and Ionia *» 
far as Miletus, and made himself wastes of *•*•*•* 
of the neighbouring islands, (Lucian * 
xxtv. ; and comp. Polyaen* vih 2& i k)*,. 1 
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ambition was next turned towards the more im- 
portant acquisitions of*. Rhodes and Cos ; and it 
was apparently as a preliminary step to that object 
that he overthrew tile democracy in the former 
island, and established there an oligarchical govern- 
ment in the hands of nis own friends. (I)em. de 
lihod. Lib. pp. 191, 198.) Shortly after (b. c. 358) 
he joined with the Rhodians, Byzantians, and 
Chians in the war waged by them against the 
Athenians, known by the name of the Social War, 
of which indeed he was, according to Demosthenes, 
the prime mover and instigator, though we do not 
hear of his taking any faifther part in it than 
sending a body of troops to assist in the defence of 
Chios. (Dem. l.c. ; Diod. xvi. 7.) He died, ac- 
cording to Diodorus (xvi. 36') in b. c. 353, after a 
reign of twenty- four years, leaving no children, 
and was succeeded by his wife and sister Arte- 
misia. The extravagant grief of the latter for his 
death, and the honours she paid to his memory — 
especially by the erection of the costly monument, 
which was called from him the Mausoleum, and 
was accounted one of the seven wonders of the 
world — are well known. [Artemisia.] On oc- 
casion of the consecration of that monument, a prize 
was proposed by Artemisia for the best panegyric 
of her husband, and the praises of Mausolus wore 
celebrated by rival orators, among, whom Theo- 
pompus was the successful candidate. (Cell. x. 
18.) Nevertheless, the character transmitted to 
us of the Carian prince is by no means one of un- 
mixed praise. lie is said to have been very greedy 
of money, which he sought to accumulate by every 
means in his power, and thus amassed vast trea- 
sures at the expense of his subjects. The sums 
thus accumulated were in great part expended 
upon the decoration of his new capital, Halicar- 
nassus, to which he had transferred the seat of 
government from Mylasa, the residence of the 
former princes of Caria, and where he not only 
constructed a splendid palace for himself, but 
adorned the city with a new agora, temples, and 
many other public works. So much taste and 
judgment, as well as magnificence, were displayed 
by him in these improvements, that they are cited 
by Vitruvius as a model in their kind. (Vitruv. 
ii. 8. §§ 11, 13.) The reception afforded by him 
to the astronomer Eudoxus (Diog. Laert. viii. 87) 
is also a sign that he was not without tastes of an 
elevated character. (Strab. xiv. p. 656 ; Lucian. 
I • c. ; Theopomp. ap. Harpocrut. ol Suit/, s. m. Maii- 
<ru\os,*Afyr«fxi(rla ; Polyaen.vii.23. $ 1 ; Plin.//.A r . 
xxxvi. 6.) Concerning the chronology of his reign 
see Clinton, F. II. voL ii. p. 286. [E. II. B.] 
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MAXE'NTIUS, Roman emperor a. d. 306 — 
312. M. Aurelius Valerius Maxentius, the 
son of Maximianus Herculius and Eutropia, re- 
ceived in marriage the daughter of Galerius ; but 
in consequence, it would seem, of his indolent and 
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dissolute habits, was altogether passed over in the 
division of the empire which followed the abdicar 
tion of his father and Diocletian in a. d. 305. A 
strong feeling of disaffection towards the existing 
government prevailed at this time in Rome, arising 
from the pressure of increased taxation upon the 
nobles and wealthier classes, from the discontent of 
the praetorians who had been recently deprived of 
all their exclusive privileges, and from the indigna- 
tion which pervaded the whole community, in con- 
sequence of the degradation of the ancient metro- 
polis by the selection of Nicomedeia and Milan as 
the residences of the Augusti. It proved no diffi- 
cult task for the neglected prince to turn this angry 
spirit to his own advantage, and to place himself 
at the head of the party who styled themselves 
patriots. A regular conspiracy was soon organised 
and eagerly supported by men of all ranks, the 
standard of open revolt was raised, the feeble re- 
sistance of the few magistrates who remained true 
to their allegiance was easily overcome, Maxentius 
was proclaimed emperor on the 28th of October, 
a. n. 306, amidst the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of zeal by the senate, the populace, and the 
soldiery ; all I taly followed the example of the 
capital ; and Africa, acquiescing in the choice, 
struck medals in honour of the new ruler. Severus 
[Sevkiius Flavius V \lkhius], to whom the 
guardianship of these provinces had been com- 
mitted, straightway marched upon Rome to sup- 
press what he vainly deemed a trifling insurrection ; 
but a large body of his troops having deserted to 
their old commander, Maximianus, who, upon the 
invitation of his son, had quitted his retreat in Lu- 
cania, and had again assumed the purple, the Caesar 
was compelled to retreat in all haste to Ravenna, 
hotly pursued by the veteran. In an evil hour he 
was persuaded by treacherous representations to 
quit this almost impregnable stronghold, and to trust 
to the clemency of his foe, who, having once ob- 
tained possession of his person, granted him nothing 
save the liberty of choosing the manner of his 
death (a. n. 307). Galerius, enraged by these 
disasters, hastened, at the head of a numerous host, 
drawn from Illyria and the East, to chastise the 
usurper ; but the military talents of Maximianus 
devised a system of defence which paralysed the 
energies of his opponent. The invader found him- 
self in a desert, the whole population had quitted 
the open country, every town capable of resistance 
shut its gates, mid thus, although he penetrated 
almost unmolested to within less than a hundred 
miles of the city, the embarrassments by which he 
was surrounded, from want of supplies, from ene- 
mies in his rear, and from the doubtful fidelity of 
his soldiers, proved so numerous, that he considered 
it prudent to make overtures of peace ; and when 
they were contemptuously rejected, commenced a 
hasty retreat. Maxentius, relieved from these im- 
minent dangers, proceeded to disentangle himself 
from the control which his father sought to exer- 
cise ; and having succeeded in driving him from 
the court [Maximianus], turned his arms against 
Africa, where a certain Alexander had established 
an independent sway. The contest was quickly 
terminated by the destruction of the pretender, and 
the victory was savagely abused. The whole 
country was ravaged with fire and sword ; Car- 
thage, at that epoch one of the most splendid cities 
in the world, was made the scene of a general con- 
flagration and massacre, after which the conqueror 
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returned to Home, there to celebrate a flagitious reign of the Byzantine emperor, Justin I., who suc- 
triumph, and to indulge the worst passions of a ceeded Anastasius a. d. 518, certain 44 Scythian 
depraved nature, at the expense of the citizens. monks,” ns their contemporaries term them, who 
Elated by these successes, Maxentius now openly appear to have come from- (he bishopric of Tomi 
aspired to dominion over all the Western provinces; and the adjacent bishoprics if jar the south bank of 
and having first insulted and then declared open the Danube, made a great stir at Constantinople, 
war against Constantine, assuming, as a pretext, by contending for the propriety of the expression 
the conduct of the latter towards Maximianus, he “ Unus e Trinitate in carne crucifixus est.” This 
prepared to pass into Gaul with an army numbering mode of expression was suspected of covering the 
not less than two hundred thousand men. But his Monophysite or Eutychian heresy [Eutyches] ; 
schemes were frustrated by the prudent boldness and the formula 44 Una Persona e Trinitate” was 
of his adversary, who, encouraged by an embassy regarded as more orthodox. Here was sufficient 
despatched from Home imploring relief from the cause in that age ofrlogomachy for bitter contro- 
oppression of the despot, determined at once to versy. Maxentius appeared in Constantinople on 
cross the Alps. The events of this campaign are the side of the “ Scythians ; ” but whether he 
detailed elsewhere [Constantinvs, p. 834]. The was one of them is questionable: ho was, or 
forces of the tyrant, shattered by the defeats of claimed to be, of the monastic profession, and styled 


Turin and Verona, retired upon Rome ; the deci- 
sive battle was fought at Saxa Rubra, not far from 
the storied stream of the Cremera ; the imperial 
army, cut off from retreat, were driven by thou- 
sands into the Tiber ; the Milvian bridge broke 
beneath the fugitives at the very moment when Max- 
entius was forcing his way through the throng which 
choked up the passage, and borne down by the 
weight of his armour, he perished miserably in the 
stream on the ‘28 th of October, 3T2, exactly six 
years from the day on which he was saluted em- 
peror. 

All historians agree in representing this prince 
as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and lust. The 
only favoured class was the military, upon whom 
he depended for safety ; and in order to secure their j 
devotion and to gratify his own evil passions, every I 
other portion of his subjects were made the victims of 
the most revolting licentiousness, and ruined by the 
most grinding exactions. Various statements have 
been put forth with regard to his conduct towards 
the Christians, since by some he is commended for j 
the solitary virtue of tolerance, while by others he j 
is numbered among the most cruel persecutors. | 
The truth seems to be, that neither of these repre- 
sentations is accurate. The Christians suffered in J 
common with all who had the misfortune to own J 
his sway ; but while there is no reason to believe j 
that they received any encouragement or patronage, | 
so, on the other hand, there is no evidence to prove ! 
that they were at any time the objects of special j 
hostility. (Zosim. ii. 9 — 18; Zonar. xii. 33, xiii. ! 
I ; Panegyr. Vet. ix. *2, 3, 11 — 25, x. 8, 7, Ac., j 

27, Ac., xi. 18 ; Auctor. dr A fort. Prrsccnf. cc. 28, j 

28, 44 ; Kuseb. II. E. viii. 14, Vit. Const, i. 28, I 
33, Ac. ; Fragments published by Valesius at tin 
end of his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus ; Vic- 
tor, de Cues. 40, Epit. 40 ; Eutrop. x. 2.) [ W. R.] 
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MAXE'NTIUS, JOANNES, whom Cave, ap- 
parently without just ground, identifies with 
Joannes Scyt ho to j, it a n t : s (Tc vdvvris 6 2ku0o- 
iro A fans ) [Joannes, No. 111.], lived in the early 
part of the sixth century. In the beginning of the 


himself abbot ; but from what place he came is very 
doubtful. The Magdeburgh Centuriators and Pof~ 
sevino absurdly identify him with Maxentius, an 
abbot of Poitou, in France ; and Usher, followed 
by Cave, misunderstanding nn expression in one of 
Maxentius’ works, makes him a monk and pres- 
byter of Antioch. Some have confounded him 
with the Joannes of Antioch mentioned by Genna- 
dius (de Viris Illustr. c. 93). From whatever quarter 
he came, he entered warmly into the contest, which 
was further inflamed by the addition of the con- 
troversy about divine grace, revived in the East by 
the diffusion of the Semi-Pelagian writings of 
Faustus of Riez [Faust us Reiensis]. Maxentius 
became the leader of the Scythians, and presented 
on their part and his own a confession of faith to 
the legates of pope Hormisdas, who were at Con- 
stantinople on other matters. This confession was 
designed to vindicate them from the suspicion or 
charge of Eutychianisin, and to obtain the sanction 
of the legates to the favourite expression 44 Unus e 
Trinitate,” Ac. Failing in this, four of the monks, 
of whom it is questioned whether Maxentius was 
one, were despatched to Rome, to try what could 
he done with the pope himself. But though they 
strained every nerve, they could effect nothing ; 
and after a stay of a year or more they returned 
to Constantinople ; shortly after which Hormisdas, 
in a letter to Possessor, an African bishop then in 
exile at Constantinople, branded them as deceivers 
and men of the worst character. To this letter 
Maxentius published a reply; and in order to have 
more liberty to assail it, chose to regard it as not 
genuine. Nothing further of Maxentius’s history 
is known. 

His works arc extant only in a Latin version, 
and have been published in various collections of 
the fathers. They first appeared in the Orthodoxo- 
(jropha, fol. Basel, 1 555. In the Altunina BiUioth. 
Cot rum, fol. Lyon, 1 877, vol. ix. p. 533, Ac., they 
appear in the following order: — 1. Joannis Max- 
cut ii Covfessio mar Fidci, s. de Christo Professio, 
with a prefatory letter to the legates of the Holy 
See. This appears to be the confession already 
noticed. 2. Ejusdem contra Nestorianos Capital 4: 
these appear to have been published by the delegates 
of the Scythian monks at Rome, and consist of 
twelve brief anathemas against various dogmas. 
3. Ejusdem alia Fidci Profemo t shorter than 
No. 1. It is not known on what occasion it was 
composed. 4. Ejusdem Adunationis Vcrbi Iki dd 
frropriam (hr nan Ratio. This is followed by the 
letter of Hormisdas to Possessor, already noticed ; 
and then 5, Maxentius 1 reply, Joannis 
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ad Epistolam Ilormisdae Responsio. The remain- 
ing works are: 6. Rtfusdem, contra Acephalos Li- 
bdlus. 7. Ejusdcm .Diologorum contra Ncstori- 
anos , Libri II. To tHese several pieces are prefixed, 
J>y the editor of the libliolhcca , short introductions, 
pointing out their supposed heretical tendency. 
Baronius also bitterly inveighs against the heresies 
of Maxentius, who is, however, ably vindicated by 
Cardinal Noris and by John Forbes of Aberdeen. 
(Baron. Annales ad ann. 519, 520; Norisius, 
I [istor. Pelagian, ii. 18 — 20; Forbesius, Instruction, 
Ilislorico- Theologic. iii. 21 ; Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad 
ann. 520, vol. i. p. 505, <yl. Oxf. 1740—1742; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 540.) [J. C. M.J 

MAXIMIA'NUS I., Roman emperor, a. d. 
280 — 305 — 310. M. Aurelius Valerius Max- 


The whole history of this stormy period bedrs 
testimony to the military talents of Maximianus, 
and proves with equal certainty that he was totally 
destitute of all dignity of mind, thoroughly unprin- 
cipled, not merely rough and stem, but*base and 
cruel. All authorities agree that he was altogether 
devoid of cultivation or refinement, and it is said 
that his features and general aspect were an index 
of the coarseness and harshness of the mind within. 
So long as he was guided by the superior genius 
and commanding intellect of Diocletian, he per- 
formed well the work for which he was chosen, but 
the latter years of his life, when left to the direction 
of his own judgment, exhibit a melancholy spec- 
tacle of weak ambition, turbulence, perfidy, and 
crime. 


imianus, born of humble parents in Pannonia, 
had acquired such high fame by his services in the 
army, that when Diocletian carried into effect 
*(a. d. 285) his celebrated scheme for dividing with- 
out dismembering the empire [ Diocletian us, p. 
1012], he was induced to select this rough soldier 
for his colleague, as one whose habits and abilities 
were likely to prove particularly valuable in the 
actual disturbed state of public ulfairs, and accord- 
ingly created him first Caesar (285), and then 
Augustus (288), conferring at the same time the 
honorary appellation of llerculius , while lie him- 
self assumed that of Jorius , epithets which afforded 
a copious theme to the panegyrists of that epoch 
for broad adulation and far-fetched conceits. The 
subsequent history of Maximian is so intimately 
blended with that of his patron and of Con- 
stantine, that almost every particular has been fully 
detailed in former articles. [Diocletjanus ; Con- 
stantinus I. ; Maxentius.] It will be suffi- 
cient, therefore, to direct attention to the leading 
facts, that after having been most reluctantly per- 
suaded, if not compelled to abdicate, at Milan, on 
the first of May, a, d. 305, he eagerly obeyed the 
invitation of his son Maxentius the following year 
(308), and quitting his retirement in Lucania, was 
again invested with all the insignia of the imperial 
station ; that having by his bravery and skill, 
averted the dangers which threatened Italy, having 


Maximianus married Eutropia, a widow of Syrian 
extraction, by whom he had two children, the 
emperor *laxentius, and Fausta, wife of Con- 
stantine the Great. Eutropia, by her former hus- 
band, who is unknown, had a daughter, Flavia 
Maximiana Theodora, who was united to Con- 
stantius Chlorus when he was elevated to the rank 
of Caesar. [Eutropia ; Fausta ; Theodora.] 
(Zosim. ii. 7, 8, 10, 31; Zonar. xii. 31, 32, 33; 
Auctor. de JMort. Per see. 8, 2.0, 30 ; Panegyr. Vet. 
ii. passim, iii. 3, 10, 14. vi. 9, vii. 14, &c.; Victor, 
de Cues. Epit. 39, 40 ; Eutrop. ix. 14, 16, x. 1. 
2 ; Oros. vii. 25, 21! ; Gruter. Corp. ltiscrip. 
cclxxxi. 4 ; Tillemont, Hist, drs Emp. not. v. xix. 
in Dioclet. ; Eckhel, vol. viii. p. 15.) [YV. It.] 
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MAXIMIA'NUS II., Roman emperor, a. ». 
305 — 311. Galkrius Valerius Maximi- 
anus, born near Sardiea in Dacia, was the son of 


compassed the death of Severus (307), and having 
repulsed Galerius, he formed a close union with 
Constantine, on whom he bestowed the title of 
Augustus and the hand of his daughter Fausta ; 
that on his return to Rome he was expelled by 
Maxentius, who, having become impatient of his 
control and dictation, pretended or believed that he 
had formed a plot for his dethronement ; that having 
betaken himself to the court of Galerius, and having 
been there detected in the prosecution of treason- 
able intrigues, he sought refuge with his son-in-law, 
and, to disarm all suspicion, once more formally 
threw off tho purple ; that having taken advantage 
°f the temporary absence of his protector and 
treacherously gained possession of the treasures 
deposited at Arles, by profuse bribery he persuaded 
a body of soldiers to proclaim him Augustus for 
the third time ; that having been shut up in Mar- 
seilles and compelled to surrender, lie was stripped 
of all, his dignities, but permitted to retain his life 
and liberty (308) ; but that, finally, two years 
afterwards, having vainly endeavoured to induce 
his daughter Fausta to destroy her husband, ho was 
ordered to choose the manner of his death, and 
•wangled himself in the month of February, a. d. 

•***V#t ' t , 


a shepherd, and in early life followed the humble 
calling of his parent. Hence he is frequently de- 
signated in history by the epithet Armentarius , , 
although this must be regarded rather as a familiar 
than as a formal appellation, since it nowhere 
appears upon any public monument. Having served 
in the wars of Aurelian and Probus, he passed 
through all the inferior grades of military rank in 
succession, with such distinguished reputation, that 
when Diocletian remodelled the constitution of the 
empire [Diocletian us, p. 1012], he was chosen 
along with Constantius Chlorus, in A. d. 292, to 
discharge the dignified but arduous duties of a 
Caesar, was adopted by the elder emperor, whose 
daughter Valeria he received in marriage, was per- 
mitted to participate in the title of Jorim. and was 
entrusted with the command of Illyria and Thrace. 
In a. d. 297 he undertook an expedition against 
the Persian monarch Nurses, and after his failure 
was treated with the most insulting harshness by 
his fathcr-in-law. Rut having fully redeemed his 
credit by the glorious issue of the second (campaign 
[Diocletian us, p. 1012], he from this time for- 
ward assumed a more haughty bearing, which gra- 
dually took the form of arrogant dictation, os the 
bodily health and mental energies of his superior 
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gradually sunk undet the pressure of complicated 
anxieties. Upon the abdication of Diocletian and 
Maxiinian (a. d. 305), an event which is said to 
have been hastened, if not caused, by his intrigues 
and threats, Galerius having succeeded in nominating 
two creatures of his own, Dazaand Severus [Max- 
iminus II. ; Sevkrus], to the posts of Caesars, 
now vacant in consequence of the elevation of 
himself and Constantius to the bjghef rank of 
August!, began to look forward with confidence to 
the period when the death of his colleague should 
leave him sole master of the world. But these 
hopes were destined to be signally frustrated. The 
news of the decease of Chlorus was accompanied 
by the intelligence that the troops had enthu- 
siastically proffered their allegiance to his son. 
Galerius, filled with disappointment and rage, found 
himself in no condition to resist, and although he 
refused to concede a*higher title than that of Caesar 
to Constantine, was obliged virtually to resign all 
claim to the sovereignty of Gaul and Britain. 
This mortification was followed by the more for- 
midable series of disasters occasioned by the usur- 
pation of Maxentius which led to the destruction 
of Severus, to the disgrace of Galerius himself, after 
a most calamitous campaign, and thus to the loss of 
Italy and Africa [Maxentius], a. d. 307. From 
this time forward, however, his life passed more 
tranquilly, for having supplied the place of Severus 
by his old friend and comrade Licinius [ JjIcinius], 
he seems to have abandoned those schemes of 
extravagaut ambition once so eagerly cherished, 
and to have devoted his attention to great works 
of public utility, the draining of lakes and the 
clearing of forests, until cut off in a. n. 311, by 
the 6ame terrible disease which is said to have 
terminated the existence of Sulla and of Herod 
Agrippa. 

Of a haughty and ungovernable temper, cruel to 
his enemies, ungrateful to his benefactors, a stranger 
to all the arts which soften the heart or refine the 
intellect, the character of this prince presents 
nothing to admire, except the valour of a fearless 
soldier and the skill of an accomplished general. 
The blackest shade upon his memory is thrown 
by his pitiless persecution of the Christians, whom 
he ever regarded with rancorous hostility, insti- 
gated, we are told, by the furious bigotry of 
his mother, an ardent cultivator of some of the 
darker rites of the ancient faith. The fatal ordi- 
nance of Diocletian, which for so many years de- 
luged the world with innocent blood, is said to 
have been extorted by the pertinacious violence of 
Gataaus, whose tardy repentance expressed in the 
fattOtUi edict of toleration published immediately 
before his death, made but poor amends for the 
amonnt of misery which he had deliberately caused. 

Galerius, by his first wife, whose name is un- 
known, and whom he was required to repudiate 
when created Caesar, had one daughter, who was 


married to Maxentius ; by his second, Galeria 
Valeria, the ‘daughter of Diocfetian, he had no 
children. [Valeria.] (Zpsim. ii. 8, 10, 11'; 
Zonar. xii. 32, 133, 34 ; Eusbb. H. E. viii. 5, 17, 
Vil. Constant. 18 ; Auctor. *de Mort. Persec. 18 4 
&c., 33, &c. ; Amm. Marc. xiv. 11. § 10 ; Victor, 
de Cues. 39, 40, Epit. 39, 40 ; Eutrop. ix. 15, x. 
1 — 3; Oros. vii. 26, 28; Jomandes, de Rebus 
Get. 21 ; Fragments published by Valesiiis at the 
end of his ed. of Amm. Marc.'§ $.) [W. R.] 

MAXIMIA'NUS, the poet, whose full name 
was Cornelius Maximianus Gallus Efraus- 
cus. In the year 1 ^01, Pomponius Gauricus, a 
Neapolitan youth of nineteen, published at Venice 
six amatory elegies, little remarkable for purity of 
thought or of expression, under the title 44 Cornelii 
Galli Fragmenta,” with a preface, in which he en- 
deavoured ’ to prove from internal evidence that 
th^y must be regarded as belonging to the ill-fated^ 
Cornelius Gallus, the friend of Virgil and Ovidf.’ 
[Gallus, Cornelius.] They profess to be written 
by an old man, and- the leading theme is the in- 
firmities and miseries of age. These, as contrasted 
with the vigour and joys of youth, form the ex- 
clusive subject" of the first piece ; the second, third, 
and fourth contain an account of three mistresses 
who had in succession ruled his heart, Aquilina, 
Candida, and Lycoris; the two former had been the 
objects of a transient flame ; the last, long his 
faithful companion, had at length forsaken him in 
declining years ; in the fifth he gives the history of 
a senile passion for a Grecian damsel ; and the 
sixth, which extends to a dozen lines only, is filled 
with complaints and lamentations called forth by 
the near approach of death. The points upon 
which Gauricus chiefly insisted for the proof of his 
proposition were: — 1. That we know from Virgil 
and other sources that Lycoris was the name under 
which Gallus celebrated the charms and the cruelty 
of his loved Cytheris. 2. That the author of these 
poems describes himself as an Etruscan. 3. That the 
expressions at the beginning of the fifth elegy 
evidently allude to his office as prefect of Egypt. 

These reasonings were at first freely admitted ; 
the elegies were frequently reprinted with the 
name of Gallus, and subjoined without suspicion to 
many of the earlier editions of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius, as the works of their contemporary. 
Upon a more critical examination, however, it was 
soon perceived that the impure Latinity and faulty 
versification accorded ill with the Augustan era ; 
that a fictitious name, such as Lycoris, might bo 
regarded as common property ; that the fact, which 
is unquestionable, of the author declaring himself . 
an Etruscan, in itself proves that he could not be 
Cornelius Gallus who was a native of Forum Julii 
( Ere jus) in Southern Gaul ; that the repinings at 
old age were altogether out of place in one who 
perished while yet in the strength of manhood ; 
and finally, that the terms in which an allusion is 
made to his political appointment— 
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Missus ad Eoas legati munere partes 
Tranquillum cunctis nectere pocis opus, 

Dum studeo gemini componere foedera regni, 
Inveni cordis bella nefanda mei, 

are such as could never have "been employed to 
designate the duties of the imperial prefeet in the 
most important and jealously guarded of all the 
Roman provinces. But when, in addition tothese 
considerations, it was discovered that' the MSS* 
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which are very numerous, and the early printed 
impressions, of which two at least, if not three, 
hud appeared in the fifteenth century, exhibited a 
couplet which was altogether omitted by Gauricus, 
and that this cbuplet |iv. 25), 

Atque aliquis, ctii caeca foret bene nota voluptas, 
Cantat, cantantem Maximianus amat, 

actually furnished the name of the real author, a 
name, be it remarked, prefixed to many MSS., 
and to these very- early editions, it became evident 
that fraud had been at work, and that Gauricus 
had been guilty of deliberate imposture. Some 
time, however, elapsed blfore the most acute 
scholars could divest themselves of the impression 
that Gallus was in some way concerned with these 
productions. Gyraldus contended that one or two 
out of the six might be genuine ; Julius Caesar 
Scaliger went farther, and believed that only one 
was spurious, that on Aquilina ; while BartljRus 
imagined that all anomalies might be explained* by 
supposing that the sketches pf Gallus had been 
overlaid and interpolated by a later and unskilful 
hand.- Dy degrees these and similar positions were 
found untenable,and the whole fabric was acknow- 
ledged to be .the workmanship of a semi-barbarous 
epoch. This being granted, the next task was to 
discover who Maximianus was, and when he flou- 
rished. This investigation cannot be pushed far. 
From his own words we conclude, as noticed above, 
that he was by birth an Etruscan : it would appear 
that he spent his youth at Rome, devoting himself 
to poetry and rhetoric, that he acquired wide- 
spread reputation as a speaker — 

Orator toto clarus in orbe fui, 

and that, when far advanced in life, he was de- 
spatched to the East on an important mission, 
involving the peaceful relations of two kingdoms. 
Beyond this we can scarcely advance. Goldastus, 
Fontanini, and Wernsdorf have, indeed, proved to 
their own satisfaction that he is the very Maximi- 
anus to whom king Theodoric addressed a letter 
preserved by Cassiodorus ( Variar. i. 21), and they 
have undertaken to determine the period and the 
object of the embassy. Their reasoning, however, 
is so shadowy that it completely eludes the grasp, 
and is in fact an elaborate attempt to create a sub- 
stantial reality out of nothing. The most stringent 
argument which they can find is based upon the 
couplet (iii. 47), 

Hie mihi, magnarum scrutator maxime rerum, 
Solus, Boe’ti, fers miseratus opem, 

where it is assumed that the*person addressed 
must be Boethius the philosopher. 

Three out of the four names placed at the head 
of this article are probably fictitious. The MSS., 
we are assured, exhibit simply Maximianus, or 
L. Maximianus. The Editio Princeps, in fob, 
which, although without date, and without name 
of place or printer, is known by bibliographers to 
have been printed at Utrecht about 1473, bears 
for its title Maximiani Philosophi atque Oratoris 
clarissimi Bthioa suavis etperjoconda , and a second 
edition, also very old, but without date, printed at 
Paris in 4to. by St* Jehannot and Petrus lo Drou, 
commences Perjucundus, juvenum quoque mirum in 
wodum demulcent animos , LiMlus , qmtn nugarum 
Maximiani immitis Alexander intit ulat , &c. The 
verses having for a long ,£me after the publication 
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of Qaurfcus been extensively circulated as the re- 
mains of Cornelius Gallus , wore eventually allowed 
to retain his designation along with that of the 
lawful owner, and Etruscus is merely an epithet 
attached by some editor. 

The present division into six pieces is purely 
arbitrary, and originated, it would appear, with 
Gauricus. In many codices the whole are written 
as one continuous poem, with the following or 
some similar inscription, Facetum et perjucundum 
Poema de A moribus Maximiani , Poetae doctissin 
Oratoris suavissimi. ' 

Labbe in his Bibliotheca nova Manuscriptorum 
mentions other poems of Maximianus, which he 
distinguishes. Super Senectule ; Regulam Metricam ; 
Carmen de Virlute et Invidia , de Ira , Patient ia, et 
A varitia ; but of these nothing is known, unless 
the first be another name for what we now possess. 
There is no reason to believe that the epigrams in the 
anthology found among the exercises of the twelve 
scholastic poets, one of whom is called Maximianus, 
have any connection with the individual whom we 
are now discussing. The elegies will be found 
under their best form in the Po'Ctae Latini Minores 
of Wernsdorf, vol. vi. pars i. p. 2G9, who gives a 
detailed catalogue of the different editions. For 
further information consult Goldastus, Epist. dedic . 
ad Ovidii Opuscula 'Erotica, Francf. lb'lj) ; Ber- 
nardus Moneta, in Menugiunis, e.d. tert., Paris, 1715, 
vol. i. p. 33(J ; Souchaye, Memoires de V Academic 
dcs J ascriptions, vol. xvi. ; Fontanini, Historia 
Litter. Aquilciae , 4to. Itom. 1742, lib. i. c. 3; 
Withofius, Maximianus primaevae integr. rest'd., 
8vo. 1741. [W. R.] 

MAXIMILLA, F.GNA'TIA. [Egnatja.J 
MAXIMl'NUS I., Roman emperor, a.d. 235 — 
238. C. J ulius Verus Maximinus was born in a 
village on the confines of Thrace, of barbarian pa- 
rentage, his father Micca being a Goth, his mother 
Ababa a German, from a tribe of the Alani. 
Brought up as a shepherd, he attracted the atten- 
tion of Septimius Severus, by his gigantic stature 
and marvellous feats of strength, was permitted to 
enlist in the cavalry, was appointed one of the 

S wards in immediate attendance on the person of 
le emperor, and soon gained the good-will of his 
officers and the respect of his fellow-soldiers. Under 
Caracalla he attained to the rank of centuriin, and 
was familiarly designated, from his prowess, Mila, 
Antaeus , or Hercules. Being regarded with sus- 
picious hatred by Macrinus, the assassin of his 
patron, he retired for a while to his native province, 
where he acquired some property, and maintained 
a cordial intercourse with his barbarian countmaen, 
to whom he was an object of no small 
admiration. Returning to Rome upon thelftegjiififon 
of Elagabalus, although disgusted by his pratigj&te 
folly, he accepted tno appointment of tribune, 
studiously absenting himself, however, from court 
during the whole reign. By Alexander he was re- 
ceived with great distinction, was entrusted with 
the important task of organising the great host, 
collected chiefly from the East, for the invasion of 
Germany, was eventually, if we can trust the de- 
sultory and indistinct narrative of the Augustan 
historian, nominated general-in-chief of all the 
armies, and hopeB were held out that his son would 
receive in marriage the sister of the emperor. But 
even these honours did not satisfy his ambition. 
Taking advantage of the bad feeling which existed 
among the troops, he artfully contrived to stimulate 
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their discontent, until a regular conspiracy was 
matured, which ended in the assassination of 
Severus in Oaul [SevbrusJ, and in his own inves- 
titure (a. d. 235) with the purple by the mutinous 
^soldiers, whose choice was not resisted by an intimi- 
dated senate. 

Maximinus immediately bestowed the title of 
Caesar on his son Maximus, and without seeking to 
display his new dignity in the metropolis, deter- 
mined to prosecute with all vigour tne war against 
Germans, and accordingly crossed the Rhine 
towards the end of the year a. j>. 235. The cam- 
paign, which lasted for upwards of eighteen months, 
was triumphantly successful. The enemy, after 
having in vain attempted to withstand the progress 
of the invaders, were compelled to take refuge in 
their woods and marshes, many thousand villages 
were destroyed, the flocks and herds were slaugh- 
tered or driven off, a vast amount of plunder, in- 
cluding multitudes of prisoners, was secured, and 
the emperor retired to Pannonia in the autumn of 
237, with the resolution of re -crossing the Danube 
in the following spring, in order that he might sub- 
jugate the Sarmatians and carry his arms even to 
the shores of the ocean. Meanwhile, his adminis- 
tration had been characterised by a degree of 
oppression and sanguinary excess hitherto unex- 
ampled* His maxim, we are assured, was- “ nisi 
crudelitate imperium non teneri and unquestion- 
ably his practice seems to have been guided by 
some such brutal - principle. This violence was 
first called forth by the discovery of an extensive 
plot, contrived originally, we are told, by a certain 
Magnus, a consular, in which many officers and 
men of rank were 'involved. The vengeance of the 
tyrant was not glutted until four thousand victims 
had been sacrificed, the greater number of whom 
were destroyed upon the most vague suspicion. 
From this time forward informers were encouraged 
to ply their trade. An accusation was instantly 
followed by a sentence of death or confiscation ; 
the most opulent were persecuted with untiring 
rancour, and numbers of illustrious families reduced 
to indigence. When the sums lavished on the 
troops could no longer be supplied by the plunder 
of private individuals, the next step was to lay 
violent hands on public property of every descrip- 
tion. *The sums reserved in the treasury for the 
purchase of corn, the fund set apart for theatrical 
exhibitions, the wealth accumulated in the temples, 
and the very statues of the gods, were all ruthlessly 
seized, — proceedings which called forth expressions 
of such deep indignation, tlpt the soldiers were 
to enrich themselves from these sources, 
class did the jealous rage of Maximinus 
bifpil? fiercely as against the senate. Remem- 
berfngiwith bitterness the insults he had endured 
in former days from the very slaves of the haughty 
nobles, he eagerly seized every pretext for pillaging, 
exiling, and murdering the members of a body so 
detested. The same ferocity broke forth even 
against the soldiers, who were subjected for trivial 
offences to the most horrid tortures, so that history 
and mythology were ransacked to discover some 
monstrous prototype for the man whom they had 
once loved to term Hercules, or Ajax, or Achilles, 
but who was now more frequently designated as 
Cyclops, -or Busins, or Sciron, or Phalaris, or 
Typhon, or Gyges. But this fury was kindled 
into absolute madness, when, in the beginning of 
a* it.A 238, Maximinus received intelligence of the 
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insurrection in Africa headed by the Gordians, of, 
the favour displayed by the provinces and . the , 
senate towards their cause, of the resolutions by 
which he himself had been ddblared a public enemy, 
of the subsequent elevation of Maximus with Bal- 
binus, and of their recognition in Italy by all orders 
of the state. He is said upon this occasion to have 
rent his garments, to have thrown himself upon 
the ground and dashed his head against the wall in 
impotent fury, to have howled like a wild beast, to 
have struck all whom he encountered, and to have 
attempted to tear out the eyes of his own son. 
Abandoning at once hjs projected expedition, orders 
were instantly given to march against Rome. 
Passing over the Julian Alp, the army descended 
upon Aquileia. That important city, the chief 
bulwark of the peninsula on the north-eastern 
frontier, stimulated by the patriotic zeal of Cris- 
pinus and Menophilus, the two consulars entrusted 
with the defence of the district, shut its gates 
against the tyrant, who was forced to form a re- 
gular siege. The walls were bravely defended, 
and the assailants suffered severely, not only from 
the valour of the townsmen, but likewise from 
the want of supplies, the whole of the surrounding 
district having been laid waste in anticipation of 
their approach. The bad passions and ungovern- 
able temper of Maximinus were lashed into frenzy 
by these delays, the chief officers were put to death, 
and the most intemperate harshness employed to- 
wards the men. At length a body of praetorians, 
dreading some new outbreak of cruelty, repaired to 
the tent of the emperor and his son, who were re- 
posing during the mid-day heat, and having forced 
an entrance, cut off their heads, which were first 
displayed on poles to the gaze of the citizens on 
the battlements of Aquileia, and then despatched 
to Rome. The grisly trophies were exposed for 
a time to public view, that all might revel in the 
spectacle, and then burned in the Campus Mar- 
tins, amidst the insulting shouts of the crowd. 
These feelings were shared by all the civilised pro- 
vinces in the empire, although the rude dwellers 
on the northern frontiers lamented the loss of a 
sovereign chosen from among themselves. 

We have already seen that Maximinus owed his 
first* advancement to his physical powers, which 
seem to have been almost incredible. His height 
exceeded eight feet, but his person was not un- 
graceful, for the size and muscular -development of 
his limbs were in proportion to his stature, the cir- 
cumference of his thumb being equal to that of a 
woman’s wrist, so that the bracelet of hie wife 
served him for a ring. His fair skin gave token of 
his Scandinavian extraction, while the remarkable 
magnitude of his eyes communicated a bold and 
imposing expression to his features. In addition 
to his unequalled prowess as a wrestler, he was able 
single-handed to drag a loaded waggon, could with 
his fist knock out the grinders, and with a- kick 
break the leg of a horse ; while his appetite was 
such, that in a day he could eat forty pounds of 
meat, and drink an amphora of wine. At least 
such are the statements of ancient writers, though 
they should^ doubtless be received with some 
deductions. . * 

The chronology of this reign," which is extremely 
obscure, in consequence of tne ignorance and dare* 
lessness of our ancient authorities, has been elw** 
dated with great skill by Eckhel, whose argdmentSf 
founded chiefly upon evidence afforded** by 
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medals, appear quite irresistible. From these it 
appear* certain that the death of Alexander Severus 
happened not later than the beginning of July, 
a.‘D. 235 ; that Maxiininus betook himself to Sir- 
mium, after his successful campaign against the 
Germans, towards the close of a. d. 237 ; that the 
elevation of the Gordians in Africa took place about 
the commencement of March, a. d. 238, and their 
death about six weeks afterwards ; that Maxi- 
minus set ont upon his march for Rome early in 
April, sat down before Aquileia towards the end of 
the month, and was slain, in all probability about 
the middle of May. 

The names C. Julius Virus, together with the 
titles Daeicus Mcueimus and Sarmaticus Maximus , 
appear in inscriptions only ; medals at first exhibit 
the simple Maximinus , to which Gcrmanicus is 
added in those struck during a. d. 236, and the 
following years. (Capitolin. MaxinAn. duo ; Hero- 
dian. lib. viL viii. ; Zonar. xii. 16.) [Alexander 
Severus ; Gordianus ; Balbinus ; Quarti- 
nus ; Crispinus ; Menophilus.] [W. R.J 
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MAXIMI'NUS II., Roman emperor 305— 
314. Galerius Valerius Maximinus, who 
originally bore the name of Daza, was the nephew 
of Galerius by a sister, and in early life followed 
the occupation of a shepherd in his native Illyria, 
linving forsaken this humble calling for the life of 
a soldier, by force of interest rather than of any 
conspicuous merit, he rose to the highest rank in 
the service, and upon the abdication of Diocletian 
at Nicomedeia in a. d. 305 [Diocletianus, p. 
1013], although altogether undistinguished, and 
indeed unknown, was adopted by the new emperor 
of the East, received the title of Jovius , was elevated 
to the rank of Caesar, and was nominated to the 
government of Syria and Egypt. Little grateful 
for these extraordinary and most undeserved marks 
of favour, he displayed violent indignation upon 
being passed over in the arrangements which fol- 
lowed the death of Constnntius Chlorus in a. d. 
307, when Licinius was created Augustus. [Li- 
cinius ; Galerius Maximianuk.] Far from being 
satisfied by the concession of^Sulerius, who in- 
vented the new title of Filii Auguslorum to super- 
sede the appellation of Caesars , he assumed without 
permission the highest imperial designation, and 
with much difficulty succeeded in wringing a re- 
luctant acquiescence from his uncle. Upon the 
death of the latter, in 311, he entered into a con- 
vention with Licinius, in terms of which ho received 
the provinces of Asia Minor in addition to his 
former dominion, the Hellespont and the Bosporus 
forming the common boundary of the two sove- 
reignties; but having treacherously taken advantage 
°f the absence of his neighbour, who had repaired 
to Milan in 313 for the purpose of receiving in 
marriage the sister of Constantine, he suddenly 
juvaded Thrace, and surprised Bysantium. Having, 
however* been signally defeated in a great battle 
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fought near Heracleia, he fled first to Nicomedeia 
and thence to Tarsus, where he soon after died 
according to some accounts of despair, according to 
others by poison.! His wife and children were 
murdered, and every imaginable insult heaped upon^ 
his memory by the conqueror. 

The great military talents of Herculius, Galerius, 
and Licinius, served in some degree, if not to pal-* 
liate, at least to divert attention from, their vices 
and their crimes. But not one quality, either 
noble or dazzling, relieves the coarse brutality of 
Maximin, who surpassed all his contemporaries in 
the profligacy of his private life, in the general 
cruelty of his administration, and in the furious 
hatred with which he persecuted the Christians. 
His elevation, which was the result of family in- 
fluence alone, must have been as unexpected by 
himself as by others ; tut he did not prove by any 
means such a passive and subservient tool as was 
anticipated. His extravagant vanity, for we can 
scarcely dignify the feeling by the name of am- 
bition, was for a while gratified, because Galerius 
felt unwilling to engage in a civil war with the 
creature of his own hands ; but the arrogance en- 
gendered by this success in all probability prompted 
him to the unprovoked aggression which proved his 
ruin. (Zosim. ii. 8 ; Victor, Epit. 40 ; Oros. vii. 
25 ; Auctor. da Mart, l’arsec. 5, 32, 36, 38, 45, 
&c.; Euseb. //. E. viii. 14, ix. 2, &c. ; Eckhel, 
vol. viii. p. 51.) - [VV. R.] 
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MAXIMI'NUS, the excellent ambassador of 
Theodosius the Younger to Attila in a. d. 448. 
He was already conspicuous in thb Persian war in 
422, when he was lieutenant of Ardaburius. Theo- 
dosius sent him in 448 to Attila ; Orestes and 
Edicon, the Hunnic amlwwsadors at Constantinople, 
returned with him to Pannonia. This Edicon had 
been bribed by the minister, Chrysaphius, to 
murder Attila, but on his arrival in Pannonia in- 
formed his master of the plot, of which Maximitt 
was totally ignorant Attila was well anwyra. of 
this, and consequently turned his resentmo^^^ 
against the emperor and the minister at Constai^n- 
nople, disdaining even to punish Vigilius, who Iras 
the entire promoter of the scheme, and who was 
entrapped in his turn by Attila. This embassy of 
Maxirain is described by his secretary, Priscus, to 
whom we refer for the interesting details of an 
event to which we are indebted for nearly all our 
knowledge of Attila’s person and private life. 
Maximin became afterwards one of the four prin- 
cipal ministers of the emperor Mercian ; and in 
later years held the supreme command in Egypt, 
whence he made a successful campaign against the 
Aethiopians. He is invariably represented as a 
virtuous, firm, and highly talented naan. (Priscus, 
p. 39, 40, 48—70 ; Socrat. Hist, Bodes., vii. 20; 
Priscus.) [W. P.] > 
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MA'XIMUS AEGIENSIS (<« Atycife), o! 
Aegae in Cilicia, a writer contemporary with Apol 
lonius of Tyana [Apollonius Tyanaeus], o: 
some of whose transactions he wrote an account, 
which was|prt of the materials employed by Phi 
lostratus [Philostratus] in his biography o 
that philosopher. (Philostr. Apollon. Vit. i. 3 
Euseb. In Ilieroclem , c. 2, 3 ; Tzetzes, Chilias. II , 
Hist. 60, vs. 974, Chilias. IX. Hist. 291, vs. 865 
Voss. De Hist. Grace, ii. 10.) [J. C. M.] 

, MA'XIMUS ALEX ANDRI'N US, known also 
as the cynic philosopher ( K winds <pt\6oo<pos), was 
a native of Alexandria, the son of Christian parents 
of rank, who had suffered on account of their religion 
but whether from Pagan or Arian violence is not 
clear. Maximus united the faith of an orthodox be 
liever with the garb and deportment of a cynic philo- 
sopher, and was held in great respect by the leading 
.theologians of the orthodox party. Athanasius, in a 
letter written about a. d. 371 ( Epist. ad Maxim. 
Philosophy Opp. vol. i. p. 917, &c. ed. Benedict.), 
pays him several compliments on a work written 
in defence of the orthodox faith. Tillemont and 
the Benedictine editor of the works of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Moniluin ad Orut. xxv.), misled by the 
virulent invectives of that father, attempt to distin- 
guish between our Maximus and the one to whom 
Athanasius wrote, on the ground that Athanasius 
could never have spoken so well of so worthless a 
character. They also distinguish him from the 
Maximus to whom Basil the Great addressed a 
letter (Ep. 41, editt. vett. 9, ed. Benedict, vol. iii. 
p. 90, ejusd. edit. p. 127, ed. Benedict, alterae, 
Paris, 1839) in terms of the highest respect, dis- 
cussing some doctrinal questions, and soliciting a 
visit from him ; but they are not successful in 
either case. However, the Maximus Scholasticus, 
to whom Basil also wrote (Ep. 42, editt. vett. 277, 
ed. Benedict), was a different person. In a. j>. 374, 
during the reign of the emperor Valens, in the per- 
secution carried on by Lucius, Arian patriarch of 
Alexandria [Lucius, No. 2], Maximus was cruelly 
scourged, and banished to the Oasis, on account of 
his zeal for orthodoxy and the promptitude with 
which he succoured those who suffered in the same 
cause (Gregor. Nazianz. Oral. xxv. c. 13, 14). 
He obtained his release in about four years (/A), 
probably on the death of Valens ; and it was 
perhaps soon after his release that he presented to 
the emperor Gratian at Mediolanum (Milan), his 
work n«pl ttj 5 vlortm. Du Fide , written against 
the Arians (comp. Hieron. De Viris Illustr. c. 127). 
Tillemont, however, thinks that the work was pre- 
sented to the emperor when Maximus was in Italy, 

A. D, 382, after the council of Constantinople. 
He wrote also against other heretics, but whether 
in the same work or in another is not clear (Grog. 
Naz. il*.) ; and disputed ably against the heathens 
(lb.). Apparently on his return from Milan he 
visited Constantinople, where Gregory Nazianzen 
had just been appointed to the patriarchate (a. n. 
379). Gregory received him with the highest 
honour ; and pronounced an oration in his praise 
(Oral, xxv.), compared with which the sober 
commendations of Athanasius and Basil are cold 
and tame. He received him at his table, and 
treated him with the greatest confidence and 
regard. He was, however, grievously disappointed 
in him. Whether the events which followed were 
the results solely of the ambition of Maximus, 
or whether Maximus was himself the tool of others, 
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is not clear. Taking advantage of the sickness of 
Gregory, and supported by some Egyptian eccle- 
siastics, sent by Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, 
under whose directions they professed to act, Max- 
imus was ordained, during the night, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in the pldbe of Gregory, whose 
election had not been perfectly canonical. This au- 
dacious proceeding excited the greatest indignation 
among the people, with whom Gregory was popular. 
Nor did the emperor Theodosius, then at Thessa- 
lonica, to whom the usurper applied, show them any 
favour. Maximus therefore withdrew to Alex- 
andria, from which hjj was in a short time expelled 
by his patron, Peter. (Gregor. Nazian. Carmen 
de Vita situ , vss. 750 — 1029.) 

The resignation of Gregory, who was succeeded 
in the patriarchate of Constantinople by Nectarius, 
did not benefit Maximus. His election was de- 
clared null by the second general (first Constanti- 
nopolitan) council, and the presbyters whom he 
had ordained were declared not to be presbyters. 
(Cone if. CPolit. can. 3. sec. Dionys. Exiguum ; 
Capital. 6. sec. Isidor. Mercat. ; apud Condi, vol. 
i. col. 809, 1410, ed. Ilardouin.) He attempted even 
after this to assert his claims to the patriarchate ; 
but though the Italian bishops for a while seemed 
disposed to support him, he met with no success. 
The invectives of Gregory Nazianzen against 
^laximus ( Carolina , sc. De Vita sua , 1. c. ; In 
In rid os. vs. 1 6, &c. ; In Maximum) were written 
after their struggle for the patriarchate, and con- 
tract singularly with the praises of his twenty-fifth 
Oration, to which some of Gregory's admirers, to 
conceal the inconsistency, prefixed the name of 
Heron or Hero, E Is *H pwva, In Laudem Heronis 
(Ilieron. De Viris Illustr. L c.), which it still 
bears. The work of Maximus, De Fide , which is 
well spoken of by Jerome, is lost (Athanas., 
Basil., Gregor. Nazianz., Hieronym. U. cc. ; Sozo- 
nien, II. E. vii. 9. cum not. Vales. ; Tillemont, 
M c moires, vol. ix. p. 443, &c. ; Cave, llist. Lilt. 
id ann. 380, vol. i. p. 276, ed. Oxford, 1740—42 ; 
Fabric. liihL Grace, vol. iii. p. 520.) [J. C. M.] 

MA'XIMUS, L. A'PPIUS, a distinguished 
Homan general in the reigns of Domitian and Tra- 
an. In a. d. 91 Maximus quelled the revolt of 
Antonius in German}', and at the same time had 
the magnanimity to burn all the letters of the 
latter, that they might not expose others to the 
rengeancc of Domitian. In A. n. 101 he fought 
with success under Trajan in the Dacian war against 
Decebalus. In a. d. 115 he was one of Trajau's 
■enerals in the Parthian war ; but here his good 
'ortune failed him, for he was defeated and perished 
n this year. W-v" learn from the Fasti that he 
va 9 consul in a. i>. 103. (Dion Cass, lxvii. 11* 
xviii. 9, 30) There is some doubt about the 
!xnct form of his name. Dion Cassius names him 
imply L. Maximus ; but Domitian* in a letter 
ontained among those of Pliny (x. 66), and the 
<'asti call him L. Appius Maximus* which is the 
orm we have adopted. But Martial (ix. 85), and 
Aurelius Victor (EpiL 11. § 10), give to the con- 
queror of Antonius the name of Appius Norbauus. 
These statements can only be reconciled by sup- 
posing that his full name was L. Appius Maximus 
Norbanus. 

MA'XIMUS BYZA'NTIUS* [Maximus 
Epirota.] 

MA'XIMUS CAESAR, whose full name was 
!. Julius Vkrvs Maximus, was the son of Max* 
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iminus I., upon whose accession he became Caesar 
and Prince, ps Juventutis ; and having accompanied 
the emperor in the campaigns against the barba- 
rians, he was subsequently styled Germanicus, 
Sarmaticusy and Dacicus. It does not appear pro- 
bable, however, that tie was invested with the 
tribunician power or with the consulship, or that he 
was ever formally associated in the imperial dignity 
with the title of A uyustus, although such legends 
as Victoria Augustorum and Maximinus kt 
Maximus . Augusti . Gkrmanici, are found upon 
medals. lie was murdered, along with his father, 
by the troops while besieging^ Aquileia, a. n. 238, 
at the age of eighteen, or, according to other au- 
thorities, twenty-one. From coins and inscriptions 
we are enabled to pronounce with certainty that 
his name was Maximus , and not Maximinus , as 
Capitolinus would lead us to suppose. 

This youth was equally celebrated for the sur- 
passing beauty of his person, the elaborate finish 
of his dress, and the excessive haughtiness of his 
demeanour. He was, however, educated with 
much care, was well acquainted with Greek and 
Latin literature, and seems in many, respects to 
have had a good disposition. It is said that Alex- 
ander had at one time some thoughts of bestowing 
his sister, Theoclia, upon Maximus in marriage ; 
.and at a later period he was betrothed to Junia 
Fadilla, a great-grand-daug h ter of Antoninus. 
(Capitolinus, Maximin. jun. ; Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 
291, 297 ; Maximinus I.) [W. R.] 
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MA'XIMUS, CAESO'NIUS, was banished 
from Italy by Nero on the detection of Piso’s con- 
spiracy in A. n. 68. (Tac. Ann. xv. 72.) From 
an epigram of Martial (vii. 44), addressed to one 
Q. Ovidius, a friend of Cacsonius Maximus, we 
learn that Maximus had been consul, and also that 
he was one of the friends of Seneca, which was no 
doubt the cause of his punishment. 

MA'XIMUS, CARVI'LIUS. 1. Sr. Carvi- 
mus C. p. C. n. Maximus, was curulc aedile n. c. 
299, and consul b. c. 293, with L. Papirius Cursor. 
Their consulship was distinguished by brilliant 
victories over the Samnites, who*htfll made immense 
exertions to ensure success, and had penetrated 
into Campania. Carvilius first took Amitemum, 
and then proceeded to assault Cominium, while his 
colleague engaged with the great Samnite army, 
the soldiers of which had devoted themselves to 
conquest or death by the most solemn vows. After 
Papirius had* gained a brilliant victory over this 
army, Carvilius took Cominium, and then pro- 
ceeded to attack Palumbinum and Herculaneum, 
both of which fell into his hands, although ho had 
previously suffered a defeat from the Samnites near 
the latter town. After this Carvilius was called 
Away into Etruria, where the Faliscans had broken 
the peace. Here, too, ho was successful ; he took 
the town of Troilium and five other fortified places, 
defeated the enemy and granted peace to the Fa- . 
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liscans on the payment of a large sum of money 
On his return to Rome he celebrated a splendid 
triumph — according to Livy, over the Samnites and 
Etruscans, and after the triumph of Papirius ; ac- 
cording to the Triumphal Fasti, over the Samnites 
alone, and a month before the triumph of his col- 
league. Carvilius acquired great popularity by 
distributing a large part of the booty among the 
soldiers, which his colleague had not done ; but 
even after this distribution he paid into the trea- 
sury 380,000 pounds of bronze, and applied the 
remainder to the erection of a temple of Fors For- 
tuna. With the bronze armour taken from the 
Samnites he made a colossal statue of Jupiter upon 
the Capitol, which was of such a height that it 
could be seen from the temple on the Alban Mount; 
and with the bronze which fell off in polishing this 
work he had his own statue cast, which was placed 
at the feet of the colossus. (Liv. x. 9, 39, 43 — 45,. 
46 ; Zonar. viii. 1 ; Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 7, s. 18 ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Home , vol. iii. p. 392, &c.) In 
the year after his consulship Carvilius was appointed 
legate to the consul D. Jiu ius Brutus, as the con* 
suls of that year did not possess military experience, 
and had been elected in expectation of a state of 
peace. (Zonar . /. c.) 

In n. 272, Carvilius was elected consul a 
second time with his former colleague L. Papirius 
Cursor, as the people, recollecting their former vic- 
tories, fully hoped that they would put an end, to 
the Samnite war before Pyrrhus could return again 
to Italy. They did not disappoint the expectations 
of the people, though of the details of the war we 
have no information. They conquered the Sam- 
nites, Lucanians, Bruttians, and Tarentines, and 
celebrated a triumph on account of their victories. 
(Fasti Capit. ; Zonar. viii. 6 ; Liv. E-pit. 14 ; 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome vol. iii. p. 524.) It must 
be of this Sp. Carvilius that Velleius Paterculus (ii. 

1 28) relates, that, though born of equestrian rank, 
he arrived at the highest honours of the state, and 
not of the consul of b. c. 234 [No. 2J, as Orelli 
supposes ( Onom . Tail. vol. ii. p. 133). 

2. Sp. Carvilius, Sp. f. C. n. Maximus Ruga, 
son of No. 1, was consul, b. c. 234, with L. Pos- 
tumius Albinus, and carried on war first against 
the Corsicans and then against the Sardinians : ac- 
cording to the Fasti Capitolini he obtained a triumph 
over the latter people. (Zonar. viii. 18.) He was 
consul a second time in b. c. 228 with Q. Fabius 
Maximus Verrucossus, in which year, according to 
Cicero ( Cato, 4), he did not resist, like his col- 
league, the agrarian law of the tribune C. Flami- 
nius for the division of the lands in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Polybius (ii. 21), however, places the agrarian law 
of C. Flaminius four years earlier, in the consulship 
of M. Aemilius Lepidus, b. c. 232. 

Carvilius is not mentioned again till the year of 
the fatal battle of Cannae, b.c. 216, when he pro- 
posed, in order to fill up the numbers of the senate 
and to unite the Latin allies more closely to the 
Romans in this their season of adversity, that the 
vacancies in the senate should be supplied by electing 
two senators from each one of the Latin tribes, but 
his proposition was rejected with the utmost indig- 
nation and contempt. He died in b.c.212, at 
which time he was augur. (Liv. xxiii. 22, xxvi. 
23.) 

Carvilius is related to have been the first person 
who divorced his wife, which he is said to have 
done on the ground of barrenness, but his conduct 
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was generally disapproved. Whether, however, 
this was really the first instance of divorce at Rome 
may be questioned. (Cell. iv. 3 ; Val. Max. ii. 1. 
§ 4 ; Dionys. ii. 25 ; Niebuhr, 7 list, of Rome , vol. 
iii. p. 355A 

MA'XIMUS CHRYSOBERGES. An account 
of the only published work of this writer is given 
elsewhere* [Chkysoberges Lucas.] He flou- 
rished about a. n. 1400, and was, though a Greek, 
a strenuous defender of the opinions of the Latin 
church, sending letters to various persons on this 
.subject, especially to the people of Constantinople. 
Whether the Ilepl SieupSpwv K«pa\aiwv, Quacstiimes 
Sacrac Miscellaneae , by “ Maximus the Monk,” 
contained in a MS. of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, are by Chrysoberges, is not clear. Max- 
imus Chrysoberges had for his antagonist Nilus 
Damyla. [Nilus.] (Comp. Fabric. Bib!. Crave. 
vol. ix. p. 07 9, vol. xi. p.397 ; Cave, Ilist. Litt. 
vol. ii. Appendix* p. 87 ; and Dissert. Prima, p. 
14.) [J. C. M.] 

MA'XIMUS, CLAU'DIUS, a stoic philosopher 
of the age of the Antonines. He is mentioned by 
Julius Capitolinus (Al. Anton. Philosoph. Vita , c. 
3) among the preceptors of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, who has himself made honourable men- 
tion of Maximus in his De Rebus suis , lib. i. c. 1 5 
(seu ut alii, c. 12), in the reading of which passage* 
Casaubon conjecturally substitutes Flapd KA. Ma£b 
pov for the received lection, napdfcAr/(nr Ma^lpav. 
He speaks shortly after (c. 10, seu 13, ad tin.) of 
a sickness of Maximus in the lifetime of Antoninus 
Pius ; and in another place (viii. 25, seu ut alii, 22, 
sub init.) he speaks of the death of Maximus and 
of his widow Secunda. If the sickness mentioned 
in the first of these quotations was the mortal sick- 
ness, we must place the death of Maximus before 
that of Antoninus Pius, a. d. 101 ; at any rate it 
occurred before that of the emperor Aurelius (a. i>. 
180). Some have identified Claudius Maximus 
with the Maximus who was consul, a. d. 144; and 
Fabricius ( Dill . Grace, vol. iii. p. 550) identifies 
him with the Claudius Maximus, ‘ k proconsul of 
Bithynia” (more correctly of Africa), before whom 
Appuleius defended himself against the charge of 
magic, brought against him by Pontianus. [Ai*i*u- 
lejus.] Whether the consul of a. d. 144 and the 
proconsul of Africa are the same person (as Tille- 
mont believes), and whether the stoic philosopher is 
correctly identified with either, is quite uncertain. 

Several learned men, including Jos. Scaliger, 
Jac. Cappellus, Dan. Ileinsius, and Tillemont 
(Hist. des Empercurs , vol. ii. p. 550, note 1 1 , sur 
VEmp. Tite Antonin ) identify Claudius Maximus 
with Maximus of Tyre [Maximus TyriusJ, but 
Gatacker and Meric Casaubon ( Not. ad Antonin, 
lib. de Rebus suis , i. 15, s. 12), and Davis {Praef. 
ad Ed. Afaaimi Tyrii , secund. fraymcnlum ), have 
shown that this is not correct. Claudius Maximus 
was a stoic, the Tyrian was a Platonist : Claudius 
died, at any rate, before the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, while the Tyrian lived under the reign 
of Commodus. (Fabric. liibl. Grime, vol. v. p. 
515.) r J. C. M.J 

MA'XIMUS, M. CLO'DIUS PUPIE'NUS, 
was elected emperor with Balbinus, in a. d. 238, 
when the senate received intelligence of tho death 
of the two Gordians in Africa. For particulars, 
see Balbinus. 

MA'XIMUS CONFESSOR (d dpoKoyrrrfr), 
known also as the Monk (d pova.\6%)* on emi- 
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nent Greek ecclesiastic of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. He was bom at Constantinople about 
a. n. 580. His parents were eminent for their 
lineage and station, and still more for their piety. 
Maximus was educated with great strictness ; and 
his careful education, diligence, and natural abili- 
ties, enabled him to attain the highest excellence 
in grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. He gave 
’his especial attention to the last, cherishing the love 
of truth and seeking its attainment, and rejecting 
all sophistical reasonings. 

His own inclination would have led him to a 
life of privacy and study, but his merit had at- 
tracted regard ; a^d Heraclius, who had ob- 
tained the Byzantine sceptre in a. d. 610, made 
him bis chief secretary, and treated him with the 
greatest regard and confidence. How long Max- 
imus held his important office is not clear ; but 
long before the death of Heraclius (who died a. d. 
641), probably about the middle of that emperor's 
reign, he resigned his post ; and leaving the palace, 
embraced a monastic'. life at Cluysopolis, on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus, opposite Constanti- 
nople. Here he was distinguished by the severity 
of his ascetic practices, and was soon appointed 
hegumenus or abbot of his monastery. 

Maximus did not spend his life at Chrysopolis ; 
he withdrew into Africa (i. e. the Roman province 
so called, of which Carthage was tho capital) ; but 
at what time and on what account is not clear. 
Whether Maximus returned to Chrysopolis is not 
known : he was still in Africa in a. d. 645, when 
he had his disputation with Pyrrhus, the deposed 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the presence of the 
patrician, Gregorius [Gregorius, historical. No. 

4 J and the bishops of the province. He had already 
distinguished himself by his zealous exertions to 
impede the spread of the Monothelite heresy, which 
he had induced the African bishops to anathema- 
tise in a provincial council. In this disputation, 
so cogent were the arguments of Maximus, that 
Pyrrhus owned himself vanquished, and recanted 
his heresy, to which, however, he subsequently re- 
| turned, and ultimately (a. d. 654 or 655) recovered 
his see. Maximus, apparently on the accession of 
Martin I. to the papal throne (a. d. 649), weDt to 
Rome, and so successfully stimulated the zeal of 
the new pope against the Monothelitcs, that he 
convoked the council of Hateran, in which the 
heresy and all its abettors were anathematized. 
This step so irritated the emperor, Constans II., 
who had endeavoured to extinguish the controversy 
by a “ Tvpus ” (Tuvos) or edict, forbidding all dis- 
cussion of the subject [Constans II.], that on 
various pretext iib ordered (a. i>. 653) the pope 
and Maximus, with two disciples of the latter, 
Anastasius Apocrisiarius and another Anastasias, 
and several of tho Western (probably Italian) 
bishops to be sent as prisoners to Constantinople. 
The pope arrived at Constantinople A* D. 664, 
and was treated with great severity ; and after 
some time was exiled to Chereonae, in the 
Chersonesus Taurica or Crimea, where he died 
a. n. 655. Maximus, the time of whose arrival i* 
not stated, was repeatedly examined* and after- 
wards sentenced to banishment at Blzya, ip Thrace* 
The two Anastasii were f also banished* but to 
different places ; Maximus was not suffered 
to remain at peace in his place of exile. . Theo- 
dosius, bishop of the Bithynian Ca*sarei*> aau 
two nobles, I’aulus and another Theodosius* uoff 
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some others, were sen^to him apparently to get 
him to renounce his opposition to the Monothclites. 
Blows, kicks, and spitting, were resorted to by the 
messengers and their servants, but in vain ; nothing 
could shake his firmness. He was brought back 
after some time to Constantinople, and subjected to 
still greater severities. He was severely scourged ; 
and the two Anastasii, who had been also brought 
back to the city, were similarly treated, apparently 
in his presence. They were then all remanded to 
prison, but were brought out again in a few days, 
when their tongues were cut out, their right hands 
cut off, and they were again sgnt into exile. Max- 
imus, from age and the effects of his tortures, was 
scarcely able to bear the journey. They were con- 
fined in separate places in the Caucasus, where 
Maximus and one of the Anastasii soon died from 
the effects of their sufferings, a . d. 66 2. Anastasius 
Apocrisiarius survived, and his recital of their suf- 
ferings is one of the authorities employed for this 
article. Various miraculous circumstances were 
reported to have attended the sufferings of these 
unhappy men. (Els rdv 0tov, k. t . a ., In Vitam 
ac Cert a men S. Pains nostri ac Con/hsoris Max- 
imi , published by Combefis in his edition of the 
works of Maximus. This biography is not by 
Anastasius Apocrisiarius, as Fabricius has erro- 
neously stated {Biol. Grace, vol. ix. p. 635, and vol. 
x. p. 291) ; but Combefis has subjoined some other 
ancient documents, including the narrative of 
Anastasius Apocrisiarius, already noticed, and has 
added some valuable notes. Theophan. Chronog. 
pp. 275, 276, 288, ed. Paris, pp. 219, 229, ed. 
Venice, vol. i. p. 509, 510, 530, 531, ed. Bonn ; 
Cave, Hist. Litt. ad ann. 645, vol. i. p. 585 ; Fa- 
bric. liihl. Grace., vol. ix. p.635; Holland. Ada 
Sanrtor. August. vol. iii. p. 97, &c.) 

Maximus is reverenced as a saint both by the 
Creek and Latin churches ; by the former his 
memory is celebrated on the 21st of January, and 
the 12th and 13th August; by the latter on the 
13th August. 

The writings of this father were in the middle 
ages held in the highest esteem, and possessed 
considerable authority. The more discriminating 
judgment of Photius has severely criticised the 
style of his ’Airo/wfjuoro ypatpiua, Du! tin S. Scrip- 
turae , or rather rpatputaiit diropifnaruv At breir, Du- 
biorum S. Script urar Sofutiuncs. He notices his 
long, spun-out sentences, his frequent transposi- 
tions and circumlocutions, and his metaphors, so 
carelessly and awkwardly employed as to render 
his meaning often very obscure, and making his 
works very wearisome to read. He charges him 
with wandering from his subject,' dhd indulging in 
irrelevant and abstract speculations. Photius, how- 
ever, is less severe in criticising his other works, 
and observes that all his writings in every part 
manifest the purity and earnestness of his piety. 
(Phot. Bibl. Cod. 192 — 195.) His orthodoxy on 
some points Is questionable. 

Various of his pieces were published in the course 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, either 
separately or in the different collections of the 
writings of the fathers, sometimes in the original, 
sometimes in a Latin version. The only consider- 
able collection of his works is that of Combefis, 
S. Mducimi Confessoris^ Graecorum TTicofogi, «r- 
imiitj'Hc Philosophi Opera, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1675. 
An introduction contains the ancient biography of 
Maximus, «nd some other ancient pieces relating to 
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his history ; and the works are In some cases ac- 
companied by ancient anonymous Greek scholia, 
as well as by the notes of the learned editor. This 
edition is not complete: a third volume was in 
preparation by Combefis at the time of his death, 
a. d. 1679 ; but no successor undertook to com- 
plete the unfinished labour. 

The works are too numerous, and many of them 
too unimportant for distinct notice. The following 
are the most important: — 1. Tlpds 0a\da<riov rov 
omdrarov irpetr€vrepoy Kal Tjyovpevov irepl Sia- 
<p6pu>v airopuv rrjs betas ypatfrijs , Ad Sanctissimum 
Preshytcrum ac Praepositum Thalassium , de variis 
Scripturae Sacrae Quaestionibus ac Dubiis. This 
is the work already noticed as severely criticised 
in respect of style by Photius : it contains the solu- 
tion of sixty-five scriptural difficulties, and is ac- 
companied by the Scholia of an anonymous com- 
mentator, apparently of the close of the eleventh 
or beginning of the twelfth century. 2. Ets rrju 
7 Tpoaevxhr too Tlarep rpjMU irp6s nva (fnKd'Xputcrov 
epfxeveia arvvrofios , Orations Dominicae brevis 
Exposition ad quondam Christo devoium . 3. Ad- 

yos ocrKTjT ikos Kara irevatv Kal dirdKpnnv , Liber 
ad Pietatem exerccns per Interrogaiionem et Re- 
sponsioncm. This piece had been published by FI. 
Nobilius, with some small pieces of Chrysostom 
and Basil, Home, 1578. 4. Ke<pd\aia irepl dydinjs. 
Capita de C uritate. This work, to which an 
ancient Gtcck writer has added Scholia , was pub- 
lished by Vicentius Opsopoeus (who ascribed the 
work to Maximus of Turin), with a Latin version, 
8vo. Hagucnau, 1531, and was repeatedly re- 
J printed in the course of the same century ; and a 
Batin version was given in most of the editions of 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. 5. riept QeoAaytas Kal 
rijs ivaapKov oiKovoplas rod vlov &eov a\ Ad Thco- 
loj/iam Dciqtic Eifii in Came Dispcnsationcm spec - 
tuntia Capita Duccnta. 6. KerpaXaia Sidfopa 
beuAoyiica re Kal oi Kovopind, Kal irepl aperijs Kal 
KaulaSn Di versa Capita ad Thcologiam et Oeeono - 
jniam speetantia % deque Virtutc ac Vitio , first pub- 
lished by Joannes Picus. 8vo. Paris, 1560. 7. 

riepl rrjs ay las TpiaSos bidAoyoi e' f Dialogi 
quivque de t Sancta Trinitate. These are ascribed to 
Maximus in several MSS., and by various ancient 
Greek writers who have cited them. Other 
writers have, however, ascribed them to Athana- 
sius, in some editions of whose works they con- 
sequently appear. The opinion of Gamier, that 
they are the production of Theodoret, has been 
generally rejected ; and the preponderance of evi- 
dence seems to be decidedly in favour of the 
authorship of Maximus. 8. Mvorayaryta irepl 
too tivwv avixSoAa rd Hard rijv dyiav « kkAij- 
rrlav eirl rrjs arvva^ews reAotifieva KadlcmjKe , 
Myslapopia qua e.rp/icantur quorum Signa sint 
quae in Sacra Eecfesia jtcraguntur in Divina Syn - 
a.ri s. Collccta. This was published by David 
lloeschelius, Augsburg, 1599 ; and afterwards in 
the A nctarium of Ducacus, vol. ii. fol. Paris, 1 624. 
9. KetpdAaia beoKoyiui, ifrot iuKoyal 4 k Steupdpisv 
0i€\ twv tuv re Kai t rf/xas ual reSv brfpaOev, Capita 
Theologica , id est scite dicta atqua electa ex LR~ 
versts turn Christianorum turn GentiliuiMac Pro- 
fanorum Libris ; or more briefly, Sermones ptr 
Excerjda, or Loci Communes, This selection of 
sentences is arranged in seventy-one Adyot, $cr- 
mones, , and has been repeatedly published. It firet 
appeared, with the similar compilation of Antemius 
Melissa [Antonius No. 2], under the care of 
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Conrad Gesner, foL Zurich, 1546 ; and a Latin 
version was given in the first edition of De la 
Bigne’s Bibliotheca Patrum, fol. Paris, 1579. 10, 

napatrT}fi(lw<ris rijs yeyopeuijs £i)Ti$<rcws, k. t. A. 
Acta Disputationis, Ac. ; a record of the discus 
sion between Pyrrhus and Maximus in the presence 
of the patrician Gregory in Africa, already referred 
to. • It was published by Baronius, with a Latin 
version by Turrianus, as an appendix to the 8th 
vol. of his Annates Ecclesiastici ; and reprinted 
from thence in the Concilia . 1 1. Epistolae , partm 
communes , parti in dogmaticac ct polnnicae. The 
other works given in the edition of Comb£fis are 
shorter and of little value, except as materials for a 
history of the Monothelite controversy, to which 
several of them refer. 

The following works of Maximus, not included 
in the collection of Combtfis, have been published 
elsewhere 1*2. Fragments , incorporated in the 
Catenae of the Fathers on the Sacred Books, and 
especially on the expository paraphrase of Solo- 
mon’s Song ( Expositio Caniiei Canticorum p‘r 
Paraphrasin collecta ex Cregorii Nysseni, AW, ct 
Maximi Commentaries ), contained in the Atuiarium 
of Ducaeus, vol. ii. fol. Paris, 1624. 13. Scholia 

on the works of the pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, 
first published with the works of Dionysius, 8vo. 
Paris, 1562, and repeatedly reprinted. Maximus 
earnestly contends that these are the genuine 
works of the Areopagite converted by St. Paul. 

1 4. KetpaXaicoSgs it epl too Hard Xparrov 

v&v 06ov ripCbv oorrrjptov vd(TX a i T o biaypa<f> ev 
tcaviviov (pixT)V€vou(ra, Brevis Enarratio Christiuni 
Pasckatis , qua descripti Laterculi ratio declarator, 
or Computus Ecclesiasticus. This calculation of 
Easter was drawn up by Maximus, according to 
his own declaration (pars iii. cap. 9), in the four- 
teenth indiction, in the thirty-first year of Ileraclius 
(i. e. A. d . 640). Scaliger, in his Emendatio Tern- 
porum , lib. vii. p. 736, gave considerable extracts 
from the work, and it was first published entire in 
the Uranolotrion of Petavius, p. 313, fol. Paris, 
1630. 15. “'Air opa, Ambigua sive DifficiHa Jjoca 

in Orationibus quibusdam Cregorii Naziunzcni ex- 
planata, ad Joannem Cyzici Ejnscojntm. These 
"A vopa were translated into Latin by Joannes 
Scotus Erigena about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury ; and the work itself, with the version, or 
perhaps only a part of them, was edited by Thomas 
Gale, with some of the works of Erigena, folio, 
Oxford, 1681. It is preceded by a letter of Max- 
imus to Joannes of Cvzicus. Gale also .added the 
following work of Maximus, 16. Ilepl biatpopuv 
airoptav rtiv dyitov Aiovvatov real T priyoplov, Dc 
variis Difficilibus Locis Dionysii Areojxigitac ct 
Cregorii Nazianzeni , with a Latin version by the 
editor himself. 16. A Fragment , thought to be 
from the "Airopa just mentioned (No. 15), is given 
in the Appendix to the fourteenth volume of Gal- 
land’s Bibliotheca Patrum , fol. Venice, 1781. The 
fragment is entitled 0eo ipia ovvrogos irpds rows 
\4yopras irpovxdpxciv ual gtdwrdpxtiv ruv <ruh 
pdruv tos tf/uxds, Animadversio brevis ad eos qui 
dicant Animas ante vel post Corjiora existcre. 
There am some other works of Maximus either 
lost, or at least unpublished, which are enumerated 
by Fabricius. (CombGis, S. Maximi Opera ; 
Phot. 1. c . ; Cave, l. c. ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. 
viii. p. 430, vol. ix. pp. 599, Ac., 635, Ac., vol. x. 
pp. 238,736, voLxii. p. 707 ; Concilia, vol. v. ed. 
Labbe, vol. iii. ed. Hardouin, vol. x. ed. Mansi ; 
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Oudin, De Scriptor. et sMpt . Ecdes. vol. i. col. 
1635, Ac. ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrts, vol. xvii. p. 
689, Ac. ; Gal land, Biblioth . Patrum. Proleg . ad 
Append. Vol. XIV. c. 10.) [J. C. M.] 

MA'XiMUS, Q. CORNF/LIUS, a Roman 
jurist, a contemporary of Sylvius Sulpicius, $nd the 
teacher of C. Trebatius Testa, who was the mend of 
Cicero. (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 45 ; Cic. ad Fam. vii. 
8 and 17.) He is once quoted in the Digest and by 
Alfenus (33. tit. 7. s. 16), as having given an opi- 
nion on the meaning of the word “instrumentum,” 
in a legacy of “a vineyard and the instrumentum 
thereof.” Servius considered that the word instru- 
mentum had here no meaning. Maximus said that 
the term included the stakes, poles, rakes, and 
spades ; which Alfenus considers to be the better 
opinion, and so in fact it seems to be. [G. L.] 
MA'XIMUS, CORNE'LIUS DOLABELLA. 
[Dolaiiki.la, No. I.] 

MA'XIMUS, DOMPTIUS CALVI'NUS. 
[Calvinus, No. 2.] 

MA'XIMUS, EGNA'TIUS, is mentioned by 
Cicero in n. c. 45 (ad Alt. xiii. 34), and the same 
person is probably intended in one or two other 
passages of Cicero, where the name of Egnatius 
occurs without any surname (ad Att. xiii. 45, Ac). 
The acquaintance of Cicero may perhaps be the 
same as the C. Egnatius Cn. f. Cn. n. Maximus, 
whose name occurs on several interesting coins 
which seem to have been struck in the time of 
Julius Caesar, and of which three specimens are 
given below. The head of Venus which appears 
on the obverse of the first, and that of Cupid on 
the obverse of the second, probably have reference 
to the descent of Julius Caesar from Venus. 

An Egnatia Maximilla belonging to the family 
of the Egnatii Maximi is mentioned in the time of 
Nero. [Egnatia.] 



COINS OF EGNATIUS MAXIMUS. 

MA'XIMUS EPHE'SIUS, one of the teachers 
of the emperor Julian, who is not to be con- 
founded with Maximus Epirota, whose name is 
likewise conspicuous among the learned friends 
of that emperor. Maximus, the subject of this no- 
tice, was a native of either Ephesns or Smyrna, 
and belonged to a rich and distinguished family 
lie early embraced the doctrine of the Pythagorean 
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Platonists, and obtained great reputation by his 
lectures on philosophy and Pagan divinity. Arami- 
anus Marcellinus, quoted below, calls him “ Maxi- 
mus ille philosophus, vir ingenti nomine doctrina- 
rum.” The philosopher Aedeaius, whose disciple 
he wa% recommended Aim to prince Julian, after- 
wards fenperor, who came to Ephesus for the sole 
purpose of hearing Maximus. Julian held him in 
high esteem, and it is said as well as believed that 
chiefly through him he was induced to abjure 
Christianity. Besides philosophy, Maximus ex- 
celled in magic, and there is a story that he fore- 
told Julian his subsequent elevation to the throne, 
which, after all, did not require a very consider- 
able degree of supernatural knowledge. In 361, 
Maximus and the philosopher Chrysanthus were 
invited by Julian to repair to his court at Con- 
stantinople. They consulted the stars before they 
set out, and the signs having been found unfavour- 
able, Chrysanthus refused to go, but Maximus 
thought, probably, that the favour of an emperor 
was a better augury than the constellation of the 
stars, and hastened to make his court to Julian. 
This time the philosophy of Maximus proved sound, 
for he rose to great eminence at court ; but he 
nevertheless injured his reputation, among the 
heathens no less than among the Christians, by 
listening too much to flattery. Jt was this, per- 
haps, which Chrysanthus had read in the stars. 
When Julian set out on his campaign against the 
Persians, Maximus prophesied a fortunate issue, 
and accompanied him on the expedition, from 
which we might infer that Maximus believed in 
the truth of his prophecies. As it happened, how- 
ever, that the issue was most lamentable, he, on 
his safe return, was sadly ridiculed by the inha- 
bitants of Antioch, who were by no means a dull 
people, as Julian found to his cost. For some time 
Maximus was honoured by the emperors Valens 
and Valentinian, till the public voice accused him 
and Priscus of having caused by their sorceries the 
illness which befell the two emperors in the month 
of April, 364. They were consequently summoned 
to Constantinople, where Priscus cleared himself, 
but Maximus less fortunate was condemned to pay 
a heavy fine, and, being unable to raise the money, 
was^ent to EpheBus, where he was kept in prison 
till the end of 365. During all the time he was 
exposed to such cruel tortures that he requested his 
wife to ^bring him poison, which she did ; but in- 
stead of giving it to her husband she swallowed it 
and died instantly. He owed his delivery to the 
philosopher Themistius, who spoke on his behalf in 
Constantinople, and to Clearchus, who held the 
supreme command in Asia, an^lic^ven recovered 
a portion of his property which had been confis- 
cated. In 871 Maximus was accused of being an 
accomplice in a conspiracy against the life of Valens, 
and it seems that he was guilty, inasmuch as he 
knew of the plot but did not reveal it. He was 
also accused of sorcery and sentenced to death, and 
bis head was accordingly struck off, philosophy 
flying with him, as Libanius says. Julian wrote 
different letters to Maximus which are extant ( 1 5, 
16» 38, 39). Maximus had two brothers, — Clau- 
dianus, who taught philosophy at Alexandria, and 
Nymph idianus, who lectured at Smyrna ; both of 
them gained fame. Maximus of Ephesus is be- 
lieved by some to be the author of Hepl ttwrapx 
Alias dirapxw'f De Electionum Auspicut r, an astrolo- 
gical poem in hexameter verse which was first pub* 
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lished by Fabricius, quoted below, with a Latin 
version by Joh. Rentdorf. The beginning of it is 
lost ; 610 verBes are extant. This poem, however, 
is ascribed with more justice, as it seems, to Maxi- 
mus Epirota ; but Ruhnken thinks that it was 
composed by Callimachus, a contemporary of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. Maximus of Ephesus is frequently 
mentioned by the historians of the time. ( Maximus , 
in Eunapius, B lot <pi\oa6(puv teal aoeptoroSu ; Liban. 
Orat. v. xii ; Amm. Marc. xxix. 1 ; Fabric. Bill. 
Grace, vol. iii. pp. 499, 527, vol. iv. p. 158, vol. 
ix. p. 322, &c. ; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. vol. vi. 
pp. 490, &c., 512, 560, 568, gives a critical review 
of the life of Maximus.) [W. P.] 

MA XIMUS EPIRO'TA (M fopos 
ttjs), a native of Epeirus, or perhaps Byzantium, 
whence lie is also called Byaantius, was one of the 
instructors of the emperor Julian in philosophy and 
heathen theology. He must not be confounded 
with Maximus of Ephesus, who was likewise one 
of the teachers of Julian. Maximus, of whose life 
we know very little, wrote, 1. Tie pi aXvrwv avri- 
dtcreuu, J)e insolufnlilms Oppositionibus , published 
Graec\ et Lat. by II. Stephanus,^ Paris, 1554, 8vo. ad 
ealeem Operum Minor. Critic. Dionysii Halicam. ; 
2. "Tiro/xv^fxara irpos ’ApurroTeXriv, Commentarii 
in A ristotr/em ; 3. Tlepl dpiOpav, He Numeris ; 4. 
Some epistles and essays addressed to the emperor 
Julian ; 5. Ilepl KaTapx&v vel dirapxoiv y which is 
also ascribed to Maximus Ephesius, in whose life 
the reader will find a further account of this work. 
(Suidas, s. r. M a^ipos ; Fabric. Bib/. Graec. vol. 

iii. p. 499.) [W. P.l 

MA'XIMUS, FA'BIUS. In the Fabia gens 

the surname of Maximus was first borne by Q. 
Fabius Rullianus, consul in b.c. 322, and supplanted 
the previous cognomen Ambustus. [Fabia Gkns.] 
1. Q. Fabius, M. f. N. n. Maximus, with the 
agnomen Rui.liakus or Hull us, was the son of 
M. Fabius Ambustus, consul B. c. 360. (Liv. viii. 
33.) lie was curule aedile in B. c. 331, when, 
through the information of a female slave, he dis- 
covered that the mortality prevailing at Rome arose 
from poison administered by women to their 
husbands. ( Liv. viii. 1 8 ; Val. Max. ii. 5. § 3 ; 
Oros. iii. 10.) Fabius was master of the equites 
to L. Papirius Cursor in b. c. 325, whose anger he* 
incurred by giving battle to the Samnites near the 
Imbrivian or Simbrivian hills during the dictator’s 
absence, and contrary to his orders. Victory 
availed Fabius nothing in exculpation. The rods 
and axes were ready for his execution, and a hasty 
flight to Rome, where the senate, the people, and 
his aged father interceded for him with Papirius, 
barely rescued his life, but could not avert his de- 
gradation from office. (Liv. viii. 29 — 35; Dion 
Cass. Ft. Mai ; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 8 ; Front Strat. 

iv. 1. § 39 ; Aurel. Viet. Vir. III. 31, 32 ; Eutrop. 
ii. 8.) In b. r. 322 Fabius obtained his first con- 
sulate, probably at an early age. (Cic. PMl. v, 
17; comp. Val. Max. viii. 15. $ 5.) It was the 
second year of the second Samnite war, and Fabius 
was the most eminent of the Roman generals in 
that long and arduous struggle for the empire of 
Italy. He was, as Dr. Arnold remarks, “the 
Talbot of the fifth century of Rome, and his per- 
sonal prowess, even in age, was no less celebrated 
than nis skill as a general.’* Yet nearly all au- 
thentic traces are lost of the seat and circumstances 
of his numerous campaigns. His defeats have been 
suppressed or extenuated; the achievwnents of 
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others ascribed to him alone ; and a moderation in 
seeking and refusing honours imputed to him 
equally foreign to his age, his nation, and character. 
Where so much has been studiously falsified (Liv. 
viii. 40), probably in the first instance by chroni- 
clers of the Fabian house — a house unusually rich 
in annalists — and where our only guides, the 
Fasti, Livy, and Diodorus, are not only irrecon- 
cileable with one another, but often inconsistent 
with themselves, a bare outline of his military and 
political life is alone desirable. In his first consu- 
late, b. c. 322, Fabius was stationed in Apulia, 
where he defeated the Samnites, and triumphed 
**de Samnitibus et Apuleis. (Liv. viii. 38, 40 ; 
comp. Zonar. vii. 2 6 ; Aurel. Viet. Fir. III. 32 ; 
Appian, Samn. Fr. 4.) In the following year, after 
the disaster at the Cawline Forks, he was interrex 
(Liv. ix. 17), and in 315 dictator, and was com- 
pletely defeated by the Samnites at Lautulae, a 
narrow pass between the sea and the mountains 
east of Terracina. (Diod. xix. 72 ; Liv. ix. 22, 
23.) To this or the next year belongs probably 
an anecdote preserved by Valerius Maximus (viii. 
1. § ft). A. Atilius Calatinus [Atilius Cala- 
tinus, No. 3], son-in-law of Fabius. was accused 
of betraying Sora to the enemy, llis condemna- 
tion was arrested by Fabius declaring that had he 
believed Calatinus guilty, he would have exercised 
his paternal power, and taken his daughter from 
him. In B. c. 310 Fabius was consul for the 
second time. (Liv. ix. 33; Diod. xx. 27; Fasti.) 
Of this, as of his former consulate, the accounts are 
conflicting. Unable to relieve Sutriura, which the 
Etruscans were besieging, Fabius struck through 
the Ciminian wood till he reached the western 
frontier of Umbria. He there formed an alliance 
with the people of Camerinum or Camerta, and by 
his ravages in northern Etruria effected a diversion 
favourable to Rome, and compelled Arretium, Cor- 
tona, and Perusia, to conclude a truce for thirty 
years with the republic. His victories at Perusia, 
the Lake Vadimon, and Sutrium, may be placed in 
the same catalogue with the apocryphal perils of 
the Ciminian forest. The senate meanwhile, 
alarmed at the withdrawal of the army from 
Sutrium, sent to prohibit Fabius marching into 
-Etruria. He met the deputation on his return 
when his success had justified his disobedience. 
The war south of the Tiber, however, required a 
dictator, and Fabius was directed to appoint his old 
enemy, Papirius Cursor. He heard the mandate 
of the senate in moody silence, obeyed it in the 
solitude of midnight, and when, next morning, the 
envoys thanked him for preferring the public good 
to his private enmity, he dismissed them without 
reply. A triumph de Etrusceis recompensed this 
campaign. (Liv. ix. 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40 ; Dion 
Cass. Fr. 35 ; Fasti.) According to the Fasti a 
year intervened between the second and third con- 
sulates of Fabius ; but Livy (ix. 41 ) and Diodorus 
(xx. 37) make them immediately succeed one an- 
other. Fabius, as consul in n. c. 308, had Sam- 
nium for his province. He quelled a revolt of the 
Marsians,the Pelignians, and Hemicans ; recovered 
Nuceria Alfaterna in Campania, which seven years 
before had joined the Samnite league ; and was 
able, before the expiration of his office, to leave his 
province and hasten into Umbria. He is said to 
have defeated the Umbrians at Mevania, but no 
triumph followed either this Samnite or Umbrian 
campaign, llis command in Samnium, with the 
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title of proconsul, was continued during b. K 
and he defeated the Samnites near Allifae. This 
campaign also is liable to suspicion, since Fdbius 
obtained no triumph. (Liv. ix. 42 ; Diod. xx. 
44.) In b. c. 304 Fabius was censor. Upon 
Livy’s brief and uninstru^tive words (ixyj46) a 
pile of hypothesis has been raised by modertf* rod re- 
cent scholars. W e can only refer to N iebuhr {hist, 
of Home, vol. iii. pp. 320 — 350), Zumpt {Die 
Centurion , Berlin, 1836), Huschke {Staatsverfass. 
Serv. Tull. Breslau, 1838), and Walther {Get- 
chicht. Rom. Reclit , vol. i. p. 1 36). Fabius seems to 
have cancelled the changes introduced by Appius 
the Blind in his censorship, b. c. 312 [App. Clau- 
dius, No. 10], by confining thelibertini to the four 
city tribes : he also probably increased the political 
importance of the equites. (Liv. ix. 46 ; Val. 
Max. ii. 2. § 9 ; Aurel. Viet. Vir. III. 32 ; Plin. 
II. N. xv. 4; eomp. Dionys. vi. 13, 15.) Fabius 
does not appear again till b. c. 297, when he was 
consul for the fifth time, according to Livy (x. 13), 
against his own wishes ; but the annalist of the 
Fabian house whom Livy copied probably veiled 
or suppressed in this year a strong opposition to his 
re-election by the Appian party. (Liv. x. 15.) 
Samnium was again his province, but the result of 
his campaign is doubtful. In the following year 
Fabius was consul for the sixth time, and com- 
manded at the great battle of Scntinum, when the 
combined armies of the Samnites, Gauls, Etruscans, 
and Umbrians, attacked the Romans and their 
allies. At the beginning of the year a dispute 
with P. Decius Mus, who had been thrice before 
Fabius' colleague in the consulship, and once in the 
censorship, and the withdrawal of Appius Claudius 
from the seat of war, and his appointment to the 
city practorship, are probably tokens of strong 
party-struggles at Rome. (Liv. x. 21, 22, 24.) 
For his victory at Sentinum Fabius triumphed on 
the 4th of September in the same year. (Fast.; 
Liv. ib. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30.) For the remainder 
of tlie year he was employed in Etruria. In 292 
he acted as legatus to his son [Maximus Fabius, 
No. 2], and rode beside his triumphal chariot, de- 
lighting in the honours of his son, whom he had 
rescued from disgrace and degradation and crowned 
with victory. (Liv, Epit. xi. ; Dion Cass../V. 
Peiresc. xxxvi. ; Oros. iii. 22; Plut. Fab. Max. 
24 ; Val. Max. ii. 2. § 4, v. 7. § 1 ; Zonar. viii. 1.) 
Fabius succeeded his father, Ambustus, in the 
honourable post of Princeps Senates. (Plin. H.N. 
vii. 41.) On his death, which happened soon after, 
the people subscribed largely for the expences of 
his funeral ; but as the Fabian house was wealthy, 
his son FabitifUhrges employed the money in 
giving a public entertainment {epulum)> and in a 
distribution of provisions ( vuceratio ) to the citizens 
of Rome. (Aurel. Viet. Vir. Him.) The cause of 
his obtaining the cognomen Maximus is uncertain. 
Livy (ix. 46) says that his political services In the 
censorship of b. c. 304 were the cause. But he 
makes a doubt (xxx. 26) whether the cognoirien 
were not originally conferred on his great maud- 
son, Q. Fabius, the dictator in the second Pcpnic 
war [No. 4] ; and Polybius (iii 87) says that the 
latter Fabius was the first of the Fabian house who 
was denominated Maximus. 

2. Q. Fabiub, Q. r. M. n. Maximus, "tffcbf 
the preceding, acquired the agnomen of 'GtlfcOljs, 
or the Glutton, from the dissoluteness of his yotftf 
His mature manhood atoned for hisr early 
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ferities. (Macro!*, Sat. it 9 ; comp. Juv. Sat. vi. 
$$7, xi. 40.) In a c, 295 Fabius was curule 
aeoliJe* and fined certain matrons of noble birth for 
their disorderly life ; and with the produce of the 
gqfs built a temple to Venus near the Circus Max- 
inmv^,(Itiv. x. 31 ; Victor. Region, xi.) He was 
cons^pn B.C. 292, and was completely defeated 
by theJPentrian Samnites. The adversaries of the 
Fabian house, the Papirian and Appian parties, 
took advantage of this defeat to exasperate the 
people against Fabius, and he escaped degradation 
from the consulate only through his father's offer 
to serve as his lieutenant for the remainder of the 
war. Victory returned with* the elder Fabius to 
the Roman arms. In a second battle the consul 
retrieved his reputation, stormed several Samnite 
towns, and was rewarded with a triumph of which 
the most remarkable feature was old Fabius riding 
beside his son's chariot. (Plut. Fab. 24 ; Dionys. 
xvi. 15 ; Oros. iii. 22 ; Eutrop. ii. 9.) For his 
success in this campaign Fabius dedicated a shrine 
to. Venus obsequens , because the goddess had been 
obsequious to his prayers. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 720.) 
In a c. 291 Fabius remained as proconsul in Sam- 
niuni. He was besieging Cominium when the 
consul, L. Postumius Megellus, arbitrarily and 
violently drove him from the army and the province. 
(iDiohys. xvi. 1 6.) The Fasti ascribe a triumph to 
Fabius for his proconsulate. He was consul for the 
second time in B. c. 276, when he obtained a tri- 
umph de Samnitibus Lucuneis et liruttiis (Fasti). 
Shortly afterwards he went as legatus from the 
senate to Ptolemy Philadelphus,«king of Egypt. 
The presents which Fabius and his colleagues re- 
ceived from the Egyptian monarch they deposited 
in the public treasury on their return to Rome. 
But a decree of the senate directed that the ambas- 
sadors should retain them. (Val. Max. iv. 3. § 10 ; 
comp. Dion Cass. Fr. 147 ; Liv. Epit. xiv. ; Zonar. 
viii. 6.) Fabius was slain in his third consul- 
ship, while engaged in quelling some disturbances 
at Vulsinii in Etruria. (Zonar. viii. 7 ; Flor. i. 
21; Obscq. 27; comp. Viet. Vir. III. 36.) Like 
his father and grandfather, Fabius Gurges was 
princeps senatus. (Plin. H.N. vii. 41.) 

3. Q» Fabius (Q. f. Q. n. Maxim us ?). From 
the date alone of the only recorded fact of his life 
(Vat Max. vi. 6. § 5), it is probable that he was 
a son of the preceding, and father of Fabius the 
Great. Dictator in the second Punic war. Fabius 
was aedile in b, c. 265, and, for an assault on its 
ambassadors, was sent in custody of a quaestor to 
Apolloqia in Epeirus to be dealt with at pleasure. 
The Apollftniates, however, dismissed him unpun- 
ished, „ (Liv* Epit. xv. ; Btuu.*£a§s. Fr. 43 ; 

Zonar* .vjiu B.) 

4. Q, |U.BXUS Q. f. Q. n. Maximus, with the 

nna UC 08 US, from a wart on his upper 
lip, OvxqUffcA, or the Lamb, from the mildness or 
apathy ot ';his tamper (Plut. Fab. 1 ; comp. Varr. 
Ilf I{, u. l\m& Cumctator, from his caution in 
war, grandson of Fabius Gurges, and, perhaps, son 
of the .preceding, was consul for the first time in 
b. c. $33. Liguria was his, province, and it af- 
fqrded him a triumph (Fasti) and a pretext for 
to Honour. (Cic. de Nat. Dcor. 
ii. 28.) Ti# was censor in ac.230 ; consul a 
tacopd, titae in, 328; opposed the agrarian law of 
^|1ippitaJiL227 [Flaminius, No. 1] ; was dic- 
tator,^ .the comUia in 221, and in 218 
** aenata ta Carthage, to demand 
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reparation for the attack on Saguntum. In B*c. 
217, immediately after the defeat at Thrasymenujt, 
Fabius was appointed dictator, or rather, since no 
consul was at hand to nominate him, pro-dictator. 
From this period, so long as the war with Hn-nny . 
bal was merely defensive, Fabius became the lead* 
ing man at Rome. His military talents were not 
perhaps of the highest order, but he understood 
beyond all his contemporaries the nature of the 
struggle, the genius of Hannibal, and the disposi- 
tion of his own countrymen. , Cicero says truly of 
Fabius {Rep. i. 1), helium Punicum secundum ener- 
varit , a more appropriate eulogy than that of 
Ennius, qui cunctando restiluii rem , since Marcellus 
and Scipio restored the republic to its military 
eminence, whereas Fabius made it capable of resto- 
ration. His first act as dictator was to calm and 
corroborate the minds of the Romans by solemn 
sacrifice and supplication to the gods ; his next to 
render Latium and the neighbouring districts un- 
tenable by the enemy. On taking the field he laid 
down a simple and immutable plan of action. He 
avoided all direct encounte r with the enemy ; moved 
his camp from highland to highland, where the 
Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could not fol- 
low him ; watched Hannibal’s movements with un- 
relaxing vigilance, cut oil' his stragglers and foragers, 
and compelled him to weary his allies by necessary 
exactions, and to dishearten his soldiers by fruitless 
manoeuvres. Ilis enclosure of Hannibal in one of 
the upland valleys between Gales and the Vultur- 
nus, and the Carthaginian's adroit escape by driv- 
ing oxen tvith blazing faggots fixed to their horns 
up the hill-sides, are well-known facts. But at 
Rome and in his own camp the caution of Fabius 
was misinterpreted. He was even suspected of 
wishing to prolong the war that he might retain 
the command ; of cowardice, of incapability, and 
even of treachery, although he gave up the produce 
of his estates to ransom Roman prisoners. Hanni- 
bal alone appreciated the conduct of Fabius. But 
his own master of the horse, M. Minucius Rufus, 
headed the clamour against him, and the senate, 
incensed by the ravage of their Campanian estates, 
joined with the impatient commonalty in condemn- 
ing his dilatory policy. Minucius, during a brief 
absence of Fabius from the camp, obtained soma 
slight advantage over Hannibal. A tribune of the 
plebs, M. Metilius, brought forward a bill for di- 
viding the command equally between the dictator, 
and the master of the horse, and the senate and 
the tribes passed it. Minucius was speedily en- 
trapped, and would have been destroyed by Han- 
nibal, had not Fabius generously hastened to hia 
rescue. Hannibal, on his retreat from Fabius, is 
reported to have said, “ I thought yon cloud would 
one day break from the hills in a pelting storm.'* 
Minucius, who though rash was magnanimous, re- 
signed bis command, but Fabius scrupulously laid 
down his office at its legal expiration in six months,, 
bequeathing his example to the consuls who suc- 
ceeded him. Aemilius copied, Varro disregarded, 
his injunctions, and the rout at Cannae illustrated) 
the wisdom of Fabius* warning to Aemitius,--**. 

“ Remember, you have to dread not only Hanpifeal 
hut Varro." Fabius was, however, among the fiiut 
on Varro*s return from Cannae to thank him for 
not having despaired of hia country ; and the de- 
fensive measures which the senate adopted in that 
season of dismay were dictated by him. After the 
winter of ac. 216 — 215, the war gradually assumed,, » 
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a new character, and, though still eminent, Fabius 
was no longer its presiding spirit. He was elected 
pontifex in 216, was already a member of the au- 
gural college, which office he held sixty-two years 
(Liv. xxx. 26) ; dedicated by public commission 
the temple of Venus Erycina, and opposed filling 
up with Latins the vacancies which the war had 
made in the senate. In b. c. 215 he was consul 
for the third time, when he ravaged Campania and 
began the siege of Capua. On laying down the 
fasces he admonished the people and the senate to 
drop all party feelings, and to choose such men 
only for consuls as were competent to the times. 
Ilis advice led to his own re-election, b. c. 214. In 
this year he made an inroad into Samnium and 
took Casilinum. In 213 Fabius served as legatus 
to his own son, Q. Fabius [No. 5], consul in that 
year, and an anecdote is preserved (Liv. xxiv. 44 ; 
Plut. jFai. 24) which exemplifies the strictness of 
the Roman discipline. On entering the camp at 
Suessula Fabius advanced on horseback to greet 
his son. lie was passing the lictors when the 
consul sternly bade him dismount. “My son,” 
exclaimed the elder Fabius alighting, “ I wished 
to see whether you would remember that you were 
consul.” On Hannibal’s march upon Rome, in 
b. c. 211, Fabius was again the principal stay of 
the senate, and earnestly dissuaded abandoning 
the siege of Capua, which would have been 
yielding to the Carthaginian’s feint on the capi- 
tal. Fabius was consul for the fifth time in B. c. 
209, was invested with the almost hereditary title 
of the Fabii Maximi — Princeps senatus, — and 
inflicted a deadly wound on Hannibal’s tenure of 
Southern Italy by the recapture of Tarentum. The 
citadel of Tarentum had never fallen into the hand# 
of the Carthaginians, and M. Livius Macatus, its 
governor, some years afterwards, claimed the merit 
of recovering the town. “ Certainly,” rejoined 
Fabius, “ had you not lost, I had never retaken 
it” (Plut Fab. 23 ; Cic. de Orat. ii. 67.) The 
plunder of the town was given up to the soldiers, 
but, a question arising whether certain colossal 
statues and pictures of the tutelary deities of Ta- 
rentum should be sent to Rome, “ Nay,” said 
Fabius, “let us leave to the Taren tines their angry 
gods.” (Liv. xxvii. 16 ; Plut Fait. 22.) He re- 
moved thither, however, a statue of Hercules, the 
mythic ancestor of the Fabii, and placed it in the 
CapitoL M. Livius Salinator and C. Claudius 
Nero, consuls elect for a c. 208, were at open 
enmity (Liv. xxvii. 35, xxix. 37; Val. Max. iv. 
2) ; and their reconciliation, of the highest moment 
to the commonwealth, was principally the work of 
Fabius. In the closing years of the second Punic 
war Fabius appears to less advantage. The war 
had become aggressive under a new race of generals. 
Fabius, already in mature manhood at the close of 
the first, was advanced in years in the later period 
of the second Punic war. He disapproved the new 
tactics ; he dreaded, perhaps he envied, the political 
supremacy of Scipio, and was his uncompromising 
opponent in his scheme of invading Africa. Fabius 
did not live to witness the issue of the war and the 
triumph of his rival. He died in b, c. 203, about 
the* time of Hannibal’s departure from Italy. His 
wealth was great ; yet the people defrayed by con- 
tribution the funeral charges of their “ father,” the 
“ great dictator,” “ who singly, by his caution, 
saved the state.” 

r Fabius had two sons ; the younger survived him 
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(Liv. xxxiii. 42) ; he pronounced the~ funeral (Ra- 
tion of the elder (Laudatio) (Cic. de Sen. 4), 
and though, strictly speaking, not eloquent, he was 
neither an unready nor an illiterate speaker. (Cic. 
Brut. 14, 18.) He adopted, probably on account 
of the tender age of his yotksger, and after Jhe de- 
cease of his elder son, a son of L. Paullus Aemilius, 
the conqueror of Perseus. (Plut. Pauli. Am. 5. 

Besides the life, by Plutarch, which is probably 
a compilation from the archives of the Fabian 
family, the history of Fabius occupies a large 
space in all narratives of the second Punio war. 
(Polyb. iii. 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 101, 103, 
105, 106, x. 1. § 10, xviii. Fr. Hist. 18; Liv. xx. 
xxi. xxii. xxiii. xxiv. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. xxix. 
xxx. ; Florus, Eutropius, and the epitomists gene- 
rally ; Cic. Brut. 18, Leg. Agrar. ii. 22, TuscifL 
iii. 28, Nut. Deor. iii. 32, In Verr. Ace. v. 10, 
De Sen. 4, 17, De Off. L 30 ; Sail Jug. 4 ; Varr. 
Fr. p. 241, ed. Bipont. ; Dion Cass. Fr. 48, 55 ; 
Appian, Annib. 1 1 — 16, 31; Quint. Inst. vi. 3. 
§§ 52, 61, viii. 2. § 11 ; Plin. H. N. xxii. 5 ; Sen. 
de Ben. ii. 7 ; Sil. Ital. Punic, vii.) 

5. Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus, elder son 
of the preceding, was curule aedile in B. c. 215, 
and praetor in 214. He was stationed in Apulia 
(Liv. xxiv. 9, 11, 12), in the neighbourhood §f“ 
Luceria (ib. 12, 20), and co-operated ably with tin 
other commanders in the second Punic war. (Cic. 
pro Rub. Post. 1.) lie was consul in a c. 213, when 
Apulia was again his province (Liv. xxiv. 46, 46). 
Ilis father in this year served under him as legatus 
at Suessula. (Liv. xxiv. 43, 44 ; Plut. Fab. 24.) 
The younger Fabius was legatus to the consul M. 
Livius Salinator a c. 207. (Liv. xxviii. 9.) He 
died soon after this period, and his funeral oration 
was pronounced by his father. (Cic. de Nat. Dear. 
iii. 32, Tuscul. iii. 28, De Sen. 4, ad Fam. iv. 6.) 

6* Q* Fabius Q. k. Q. n. Maximus, second 
son of No. 5, was elected augur in the room of his 
father, b. c. 203 (Liv. xxx. 26), although he was 
then very young, and had borne no office previously. 
He died in b. c. 196. (Liv. xxxiii. 42.) 

7. Q. Fabius Maximus, praetor peregrinus in 
a c. 181 (Liv. xl. 18), was probably the same 
person with Q. Fabius, quaestor of the proconsul 
L. Manlius in Spain, b. c. 185. (Liv. xxxix. 29.) 
His relation to the preceding Maximi is uncertain. 

8. Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Axmi- 
lianuh, was by adoption only a Fabius 

being by birth the eldest son of L. PanUut Acini* 
lius, the conqueror of Perseus, consul in ac. 182. 
Fabius served under his father (AemiUus) in the 
last Macedonia n wa r, a c. 168, and was despatched 
by him to bU)SKTtlun the news of his victory at 
Pydna. (Polyb. xxix. 6.) Fabius was praetor in 
Sicily ac. 149 — 148, and consul in 145* Spain 
was his province, where he encountered, and at 
length defeated Viriarathua, (Liv. xliv. 35 ; Ap- 
pian, Hispan. 65, 67, 90, Platt. PattlL 

Aem. 5 ; Cic. de Amie. 25.) Fabitis was the 
pupil and patron of the historian Polybius, who has 
recorded some interesting and honourable traits of 
his filial and fraternal conduct, and of the affection 
entertained for him by his younger brother, $cipto 
Aemilianus. (Polyb. xviii. 18. § C xxx&JL 
§ 4, 9. § 9, 10. | 3, 14, xxxiii. 6. 4 

xxxviii. 3. § 8 ; Cic. De Atnio. 19, 

$ 2.) „ AC' 

9. Q. Fabius Q. Abmiliani ^Q. 
im us, surnamed Allobrooicus, from >Jjd* 
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ovirlhe Allobroges and their ally, Bituitus, king 
of the Arverni (Auvergne), in Gaul, son of the 
preceding, was consul in b. c. 121. His campaign 
time brilliant, and his triumph, De Allobrogibus ct 
ftege Arvemorum Betulto (Fasti), was rendered 
famous by the spedftcle of the Arvemian king 
riding in the chariot, and wearing the silver armour 
he had borne in battle. [Bituitus.] From the 
plunder of Auveigne Fabius erected the Fornix 
Fabianus crossing the Via Sacra, and near the 
temple of Vesta at Rome, and placed over the arch 
a stattte of himself. (Pseud-Ascon. ad Cic. Verr. 
i. 7, p. 138, Orellij Schol, Gron. pp. 393, 399 ; 
comp. Cic. de Orat. ii. 66 ; Plin. II. N. vii. 50.) 
Fabius was censor in b.c. 108. He was an orator 
and a man of letters. (Cic. Brut. 28, pro Font. 12.) 
On the death of Scipio Aemilianus, in b. c. 1 29, 
Fabius gave a banquet to the citizens of Rome, 
and prono.unced the funeral oration of the deceased, 
a fragment of which is still extant. (Cic. pro 
Muraen. 36 ; Schol. Bob. tn Milonian. p. 283, 
Orfelli ; Appian, Gall. 2 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 10.) Plin. 

( H.N . xxxiii. 11) confounds this Fabius with the 
preceding. 

10. Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. Abmiliani n. Max- 
imus Allobrooicus, son of the preceding, was 
remarkable only for his vices. The city praetor 
interdicted him from administering to his father’s 
estate; and the scandalous life of Fabius made the 
prohibition to be universally approved. (Cic. 1' us- 
ed,. i. 33 ; Val. Max. iii. 5. § 2.) 

11. Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus, with the 
agnomen Ssrviliakus, was adopted from the gens 
Servilia, by Fabius Aemilianus (No. 8). He was 
uterine brother of Cn. Servilius Caepio, consul in 
B. c. 141. (Appian, Hixpan. 70.) He was consul 
in B. c. 142. His province was Lusitania, and the 
war with Viriarathus. (Appian, Ibcr. 67 ; Oros. 
v. 4 ; Cic. ad AH. xii. 5 ; comp, de Orat. i. 26.) 
Valerius Maximus (vi. 1. § 5, viii. 5. § 1) ascribes 
to Fabius a censorship which the Fasti do not 
confirm. 

12. Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus, was city 
praetor in B. c. 118, when he presided at the im- 
peachment of C. Papirius Carbo, accused of mAjestas 
by L. Crassus. (Carbo, Papirius, No. 2. ; Cic. 
de Orat. i. 26.) Fabius was consul in b. c. 116. 
He condemned one of his sons to death for immo- 
rality; but being subsequently accused by Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo of exceeding the limits of the 
“ patria potestas,” he went into exile, and probably 
to Nnceria. (Cic. pro Balb. 1 1 ; Val. Max. vi. 1. 

§ 5 j Orbs. v. 16.) 
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13. Q. FabiuS Q. f. Q, n. Maximus, was 
joined with Q* Caielius Rums in a, c. 59, in the 
plutecurion of C. Antoni us Hybrida [Antonius, 
No. 101 fbr extof tion In his province of Macedonia. 
(Cic. fnVoIi'n. ll ; Schol. Bob. in Fatkian. p. 321, 
For his services as legatus to Caesar in 

S I. c. 45 (Caes. B. Ft. 2, 41), he obtained a 
tmd thO consulship of that year on Caesar's 
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deposition of it in September. Fabius died 6n the 
last day (December 31) of his official year, (Dion 
Cass, xliii.42, 46 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 53 ; Cic. adFam. 
vii. 30 ; Liv. Ejnt. 116 ; comp. Macrob. Sat. ii. 3.) 

To which of the Fabii Maximi the preceding 
coin belongs is quite uncertain. [W. B. D.l 
MA'XIMUS, FU'LVIUS CENTUMALUS. 
[Centumalus, No. 1.] 

MA'XIMUS HIEROSOLYMITA'NUS, or of 
Jerusalem, of which city he was bishop, a Greek 
ecclesiastical writer of the latter part of the second 
century. Jerome ( De Firis Must. c. 47) mentions 
Maximus, an ecclesiastical writer who wrote on the 
questions of the origin of evil and the creation of 
matter, as having lived under the emperors Com- 
modus (a. d. 180 — 193) and Severus (a. d. 193 ' 
— 211), but he does not say what office he held in 
the church, or whether he held any ; nor does he 
connect him with any locality. Honorius of Autun 
{De Scriptor. Eceles. i. 47), extracting from Jerome, 
reads the name Maximinus ; and Rufinus, trans- 
lating from Busebius, wio has a short passage re- 
lating to the same writer (H. E. v. 27), gives the 
name in the same form ; but it is probably incor- 
rect. There was a Maximus bishop of Jerusalem 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius, 
or the earlier part of that of Commodus, i. e. some- 
where between a. d. 156 and a. d. 185, and pro- 
bably in the early part of that interval*: another 
Maximus occupied the same 6ee from A. n. 1 85 ; 
and the successive episcopates of himself and seven 
successors occupy about eighty years, the length of 
each separate episcopate not being known. The 
date therefore of this latter Maximus of Jerusalem 
accords sufficiently with the notice in Jerome re- 
specting the writer ; but it is remarkable that 
though both Eusebius and Jerome mention the 
bishop (Eusebius, Chronic, and Hieron. Euseb. 
Chron. Interpretation they do not either of them 
identify the writer with him ; and it is re- 
markable that in the list given by Eusebius of 
the bishops of Jerusalem in his Histor. Eceles . 

(v. 27), the names of the second Maximus and 
his successor, Antoninus, do not appear. It must 
be considered therefore uncertain whether the 
writer and the bishop are the same person, though 
it is most likely they were. The title of the work 
of Maximus noticed by Jerome and Eusebius (for 
the two questions of the origin of evil and the 
creation of matter appear to have been compre- 
hended in one treatise) was Tlepl rfjs De 

Materia. Eusebius has given a long extract from 
it. ( Praep . Evany, vii. 21, 22.) The same ex- 
tract, or a portion of it, is incorporated, without 
acknowledgment, in the Dkdogus Adamantii de 
recta in Deutn Fide , or Contra Mardonitas , sect, 
iv. commonly ascribed to Origen, but in reality 
written or compiled long after his time. It is also 
quoted in the Pkilocalia , c. 24, compiled by Gregory 
Nazianzen and Basil the Great, almost entirely 
from the works of Origen. In the short inscription 
to the chapter they are said to be from the Froth 
paratio Evangetiai of Eusebius ; and their being 
contained ako in the supposed work of Origen, 

De Recta Fide , is affirmed in a probably inter* 
pointed sentence of the concluding paragraph* Of 
the chapter. (Delarue, Opera Origenk, vol. I. 
p. 800, seq.) This passage, apparently the only 
part of Maximus' work which has come down 
to us, is given in the Bibliotheca Patrum Of 
Galland (vol. ii. p. 146), who identifies the author 
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with the bishop, and gives his reasons for so doing 
in the Prolegomena to the volume, c. 6 ; see also 
Cave, Hist. Lilt ad ann. 196, vol. i. p. 96 ; Tille- 
mont, Mtinoires , vol. ii. p. 760, &c., note sriii. sur 
Origins. * 

Beside the two bishops of Jerusalem of this name 
already noticed, there was a third in the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great and his sons. He suffered in one 
of the later persecutions of the heathen emperors, 
apparently under Maximian Galerius. (Philostorg. 
H.E. iii. 1*2.) lie suffered the loss of his right 
eye, and some infliction, possibly ham- stringing, in 
his right leg. (Theodoret. H. E. ii. 26.) His 
sufferings in the cause of Christianity and the 
general excellence of his character so endeared him 
to the people of Jerusalem, among whom he offi- 
ciated as priest, that when he was appointed b}' 
Macarius, bishop of that city, to the vacant bishop- 
ric of Diospolis, the multitude would not allow 
him to depart ; and Macarius was obliged to forego 
the appointment, and nominate another in his place. 
According to some accounts, Macarius repented 
almost immediately of the nomination of Maximus 
to Diospolis, and readily consented to his remaining 
at Jerusalem, taking him for his assistant in the 
duties of the episcopal office, and his intended suc- 
cessor, fearing lest Eusebius of Caesaraea and Pa- 
trophilus of Scythopolis should procure the election 
of a favourer of Arianism. (Sozomen, //. E. ii. 
2(L) On the decease of Macarius some time 
between a. d. 331 and 335, Maximus succeeded 
him, and was present at the council of Tyre, 
A. D. 335, when Athanasius was condemned. So- 
zomen records (//. E. ii. 25) that at this council 
Paphnutius, a bishop of the Thebais or, Upper 
Egypt, and himself a confessor, took Maximus by 
the hand, and told him to leave the place : “ For,” 
said he, “it does, not become us, who have lost 
our eyes and been hamstrung for the sake of reli- 
gion, to join the council of the wicked.” This 
appeal was in vain, and Maximus was induced by 
some unfairness to subscribe the decree condemning 
Athanasius. However, he soon repented of this 
step, and at a synod of sixteen bishops of Palestine 
joyfully admitted Athanasius to communion when 
returning from the council of Sardica, through Asia, 
to Alexandria. Sozomen relates (//. E. iv. 20) 
•that Maximus was deposed by the influence of 
Acacius of Caesaraea and Patrophilus, a. d. 349 
or 350, and Cyril [Cyrillus, St., of Jerusalem] 
appointed in his place ; but if there is any truth in 
this statement, of which Jerome, in his Chronicle, 
does not speak, the death of Maximus must have 
very shortly succeeded his deposition. (Socrat. 
//. E. ii. 8 ; Sozom. U. cc., and iii. 6 ; Theodoret, 
L c. ; Philostorg. /. c. ; Lc Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus , vol. iii. col 156, &c.) [J. C. M.] 

MA'XIMUS, JU'LIUS, one of the generals 
sent by Civilis against Vocula. (Tac. Hist. iv. 
33.) f C ivilis ; Vocula.] 

MAXIMUS, JU'LIUS VERUS. [Maximus 

(sil H8A R j| 

MA'XIMUS, JU'NIUS, a contemporary of 
Statius, from whom we learn that he made an epi-. 
tome of the histories of Sallust and Livy. (Stat 
Silo. iv. 7, nit.) 

MA'XIMUS, LABE'RIUS. [Labbrius. 1 
MA'XIMUS, MAGNUS CLEMENS, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 383—388, in Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain, was a native of Spain (Zosim. iv. p. 247), 
httt not of England, as modern authors assert He 
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boasted of being a relation of his contemporary, • the 
emperor Theodosius the Great, though the met is 
that he had merely lived some years in the household 
of that emperor in a subordinate capacity. He was 
of obscure parentage ; an uncle of his, however, is 
mentioned in history, and allb a brother, Marcelli- 
nus, whose name will appear again in the course of 
this sketch. Maximus accompanied Theodosius 
on several of his expeditions, was promoted* and, 
perhaps as early as a. d. 368, proceeded with his 
master to Britain, where he remained many years 
in the quality of a general, as it seems, but de- 
cidedly not as govem<\r of that province, as some 
modern writers of eminence pretend. It is said 
that he married Helena, the daughter of Eudda, a 
rich noble of Caersegont (Caernarvon in Wales)* 
but the authority is more than doubtful. (Comp. 
Gibbon, c. xxvii. p. 7, note k. ed. 1816, 8vo.) The 
predilection of the emperor Gratian for foreign ban* 
barians excited discontent among the legions in 
Britain, which were the most turbulent in the 
whole Roman army. Maximus is said to havo 
secretly fomented their disaffection, and thus a ter- 
rible revolt broke out which led to the accession of 
Maximus and the ruin of Gratian. Zosimus, 
though by no means a detractor of Maximus, 
charges him with having acted thus ; but Orosiiis 
and Sulpicius Severus both state that the troops 
had forced Maximus, who was known as a man of 
principle and merit, to accept the imperial dignity, 
which was offered him by the rebels ; and Orosius 
Bay 8 that he solemnly protested his innocence. 
However this may be, Maximus was proclaimed 
emperor in a. d. 383 (not in 381 as Prosper states 
in his Chronicon). A short time before his acces- 
sion he had adopted the Christian religion. 

Maximus immediately gave orders to all the 
troops stationed in Britain to assemble as soon as 
possible, and he lost no time in attacking Gratian 
in Gaul. It is related in the life of Gratian that 
he was defeated by the usurper near Paris, deserted 
by his general Merobaudes, a Frankish chief, and 
Anally slain near Lyon, on his flight to Italy, by 
Andragathius, who pursued him by order of Maxi- 
mus. .The sudden overthrow of the power of Gra- 
tian was followed by the as sudden and complete 
establishment of the power of Maximus: Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain did homage to the fortunate 
usurper, who associated his son Victor with him, 
proclaiming him Caesar, and perhaps Augustus*; 
and the new emperor took up his residence at 
Treves, where there are still some monuments ex- 
tant of his reign. No persecutions wars instituted 
against the adherents of Gratian, except Mam* 
baudes andvBSHo dr Vallio, who lost their heads 
on account of their ambiguous conduct, and. it 
seems that, with these exceptions, Maximus was 
not wrong when, in later times* he boasted* that 
his elevation had caused no loss of Roman life ex- 
cept on the field of battle. Yet even Metabaudss 
and Vallio were not Romans but barbarians. When 
the news of the downM of Gratian and tha-stfe* 
cess of Maximus reached Theodasius»he resolved 
to wrest the crown from the usurper bnt ambas- 
sadors arrived from Maximus with peaceful effort* 
backed by stem declarations of •aerifiringvestap’ 
thingfor the maintenance of his power, t and as.-The** 
dosius was then unable to wage .wawwWwadehsI 
who was popular among the axperieiice&wn&h^ 
veterans of the West* he accepted the paftpositleiri 
made to him. Maximna wm» in 
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cognised by Theodosias and Valentinian as Augtu- 
tus and sole emperor in Gqul, Spain, and Britain, 
while tite new emperor in his turn promised not to 
molest Valentinian in the possession of Italy and 
Illyricnm, which he had held already in the time 
of his brother Gratia*. 

Nothing now prevented Maximus from enjoying 
his power, and promoting the happiness of his sub- 
jects, but two circumstances, each of which was 
sufficient to foretell a future commotion. The 
professed friendship of Theodosius was not real, 
and tile unparalleled success of Maximus swelled 
his ambition so much that hp stepped beyond those 
limits of wisdom within wnich he ought to have 
kept his future plans. Italy was governed by a 
feeble youth, but who might become dangerous 
when a man, unless he foigot that he was the 
brother of a murdered emperor. The possession of 
Italy was therefore the great object at which 
Maximus aimed ; and the revenues of his vast do- 
minions were exhausted to form an army, the con- 
tingents of which were raised among the most war- 
like barbarians of the time. Yet less confident in 
arms than in intrigues, Maxitnus prevailed upon 
the ministers of young Valentinian to accept from 
him auxiliaries for an intended war in Pannonia ; 
and, although his motives were seen through by St. 
Ambrose and the other councillors of Valentinian, 
the .forces of Maximus were allowed to cross the 
passes of the Alps (387). In their rear followed 
Maximus with h|p main army, and while the in- 
habitants of Milan, where the imperial court of 
Italy then resided, expected to welcome allies, they 
and their master were terrified by the sudden and 
unaccountable appearance of a hostile army under 
their walls. Flight was the only means of safety 
for Valentinian. Without loss of time he escaped 
with his mother Justina to Aquileia, and thence by 
sea to Thessalonica, whence he despatched mes- 
sengers to Constantinople to apprise Theodosius of 
his fate. Maximus entered Milan in triumph, and 
Rome and the rest of Italy soon submitted to him 
almost without a struggle. 

The alarm of Theodosius at hearing at once of 
the loss of Italy, the disgrace of a weak yet be- 
loved colleague, and the triumph of a hated rival, 
may be easily imagined. Instead of inviting Va- 
lentinian to proceed to Constantinople, he hastened, 
without losing any time, to Salonica, accompanied 
by his principal ministers, and then, with the fugi- 
tive emperor and his mother Justina, concerted j 
measures to check the threatening course of the 
British conqueror. His love for Valentinian ’s 
sister Gal la added wings to his resolution : in the 
midst of his preparations for^hootiAed and war he 
married that beautiful princess, and then set out 
to encounter the legions of Gaul. Maximus, mean- 
while, prepared for resistance by sea and land. 
Andragathus covered the coast of Italy with a 
powerful Heel* and the emperor concentrated his 
troop! new Aquileia, despatching his van into 
Noricem ami Pannonia, in order to receive Theo- 
dosius in that quarter if he should choose to come 
by - land* ' Theodosius did come by land, and in 
the first engagement at Siieia,on the Save, the 
Western troops were completely defeated: they 
■tdfered a second defeat, being then commanded 
2 MateblUnusy the brother of Maximus ; and now 
Jhtodosiap broke, through the Noric Alps into 
.Maximus, flying before him, took refuge 
*UWA tfea-walls of Aquileia, arriving there nearly | 
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at the same time as his pursuers. The troops of 
Theodosius immediately stormed the city, and with 
such energy that they took it at once, and seized 
.Maximus, it is said, while seated on his throne. 
Theodosius was waiting the issue at his head-quar- 
ters, three miles from Aquileia. Thither Maximus 
was carried, loaded with chains. With a stem 
yet calm voice Theodosius reproached him for his 
rebellion against Gratian and unbounded ambition, 
and then gave orders for his decapitation, which 
took place on the same day (27th or 28th of 
August, 388). Victor, the son of Maximus, being 
then engaged in Gaul against the Franks, Arbo* 
gastes marched against him with a strong force. 
Victor was defeated and taken prisoner, and shared 
the fate of his father. Andragathus, the, com- 
mander of the fleet of Maximus, upon hearing of 
the death of his master, threw himself in a fit of 
despair into the sea and was drowned. Theodosias 
was merciful and generous towards the mother and 
sisters of his fallen rival ' but he nullified all the 
laws issued by Maximus. Valentinian nominally 
succeeded Maximus in the possession of Italy and 
the country beyond the Alps, but the real emperor 
was Theodosius. (Zosim. iv. p. 247, &c. ed. Oxon. 
1679, 8vo. ; Sozomen. vii. 12, Ac.; Oros. vii. 34, 
Ac.; Socrates, H.E. v. 11, Ac.; Rufin. ii. 14— -17; 
Greg. Turon, Hist. Franc . i. 43 ; Ambros. Enar- 
ratio in Psalm. LX I. (in the first vol. of his works, 
p. 961), Epistol. XXIV. in vol. ii. p. 888, ep. 40, 

р. 952, Ac., De (Jbitu Valentin, ibid. p. 1 1 82, in the 
Benedictine ed. ; Sulpic. Sever. Vita B. Martini i, 

с. 23, Dialog, ii. 7, iii. 15 ; Pacatus, Panegyric. 

Theodosii. in “ Panegyr. Vet.” xii. ; Prosper, 
Chron.; Marcellin. Chron.; Theoph. p. 57, Ac. ed. 
Paris.) (W. P.J 
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MA'XIMUS, CN. MA'LLIUS, was consul in 
b.c. 105, when he carried his election against Q. 
Catulus [Catulus, No. 5). Cicero represents 
Mallius as an utterly worthless man. ( Pro Plane, 
5, pro Muraen. 36.) Mallius obtained Transalpine 
Gaul for his province, and, principally through dis- 
sensions with his colleague, the proconsul Q.Ser- 
vilius Caepio [Cakpio, Skrvilius, No. 7], he was 
utterly defeated by the Boian Gauls. His two soni 
perished in the action, and on his return to Rome 
he was impeached, and defended by M. Antonius, 
the orator. (Sail. B. J. 114 ; Liv. Epit. 67 ; Cic. 
de Orat. 28 .) [W. B. D.). 

MA'XIMUS, MA'RIUS, is repeatedly cited 
as a weighty authority by the Augustan historians. 
He appears to have written at groat length thd 
biographies of the Roman emperors, beginning with 
Trajan and ending with Elagabalus, and very pro- 
bably, as Casaubon conjectures, flourished' under 
Alexander Severus. He is named with great re- 
spect by Ammianus Marcellinus, but is tamed 
by Vopiacue (Firm. c. 1) “homo omnium vetbo- 
sissimus qui et mythistoricis se volumimbus i&pli- 
oavit,” (See Spartian. Hadrian. 2, CMubon^i 
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note ; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 30 ; Vulcat. Gallic. 
Avid. Cass. 0, 9; Lamprid. Commod. 13,15; 
Spartian. S. Sever. 15 ; Capitolin. Albin . 3, 9, 12 ; 
Spartian. Get. 2 ; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 5, S^Elagab. 
1 . 1 .) , 

No distinct idea can be formed of the arrange* 
ment of the work from the manner in which it is 
quoted by Spartianus ( Get. 2), “ de cujus vita et 
moribus in vita Seven Marius Maximus primo 
septenario satis copiose retulit.” [W. K.j 

MA'XIMUS, ME'SSIUS, one of the most in- 
timate friends of the younger Pliny, seems to have 
been a native of Verona, and certainly possessed 
considerable influence in the neighbourhood of that 
town, to which his wife belonged. (Plin. Ep. ii. 
14.) Hence Pliny recommends to him Arrianua, 
of Altinum, a town near Venice (iii. 2). Maximus 
was subsequently sent into Achaia to arrange the 
affairs of the free towns in the province, on which 
occasion Pliny addressed him a letter, in imitation 
of Cicero's celebrated epistle to his brother Quintus, 
to teach him how he ought to discharge the duties 
of his new appointment (viii. 24). Maximus was 
an author, and one of his works is praised by Pliny 
in the most extravagant terms (iv. 20). Pliny 
appears to have frequently consulted him respect- 
ing his own literary compositions. The following 
letters of Pliny are addressed to Madhmus : ii. 1 4, 
iii. 2, 20, iv. 20, 25, v. 5, vi. 11, 34, vii. 26, viii. 
19, 24, ix. 1, 23. 

MA'XIMUS, PETRO'NIUS (ANPCIUS ?), 
Roman emperor, a. d. 455. His long and meritorious 
life as an officer of state forms a striking contrast with 
his short and unfortunate reign. He belonged to the 
high nobility of Rome, and was a descendant, or 
at any rate a kinsman, of Petronius Probus, who 
gained so much power in Rome towards the end 
of the fourth century of our era ; it is doubtful 
whether he was the son of a daughter of the em- 
peror Maximus Magnus ; nor is his title to the 
Airician name sufficiently established, although 
Tillemont says that there are two inscriptions on 
which he is called Anicius. Maximus Petronius 
was bom about a. d. 388, or perhaps as late as 
395. At £he youthful age of 1 9 he was admitted 
to the council of the emperor Honorius in his 
double quality of tribune and notary (407 or 414). 
In 415 he was comes largitionum, and in 420 he 
filled the important office of praefectus Romae, 
discharging his duty with such general satisfaction 
that, in 421, on the solicitation of the senate and 
people of Rome, the emperors Honorius and Arca- 
dius caused a statue to be erected to him on the 
Campus TrajanL In 433 he was second consul, 
the emperor Theodosius II. being the first. During 
the years 439 till 44), and afterwards in 445, he 
was praefectus Italiae. In 443 he was again chosen 
consul, being the first : his colleague was Paterius. 
Valentinian III. held him in such esteem that he 
ordered a medal to be struck in honour of him, 
which represented on the obverse the head and name 
of the emperor, and on the reverse the name and 
image of Maximus dressed in the consular garb. 
Maximus was in every respect what we now un- 
derstand under the French term, a “ grand seig- 
neur : ” he was of noble birth, rich, generous, well 
educated, with a strong turn for literature, fine arts, 
and science, full of dignity yet affable and conde- 
scending, a professed lover and practiser of virtue, 
yet with a sufficient smack of fashionable follies 
and amiable vices to secure him an honourable rank 
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among the gay companions of the corrupt Valenti- 
nian. Maximus foun£ no scruple in secretly help- 
ing the emperor in his intrigues against AStius, 
which ended in the murder of that great man in 
454 ; but he was now to experience that while k 
is only dangerous to be disliked by men like Va- 
lentinian, it is at once dangerous and disgraceful 
to be liked by them, because their ‘attachment is 
neither guided by principles nor ennobled by es- 
teem. Maximus had a beautiful and virtuous wife 
of whom Valentinian was enamoured. One day, 
having lost a great deal of money fo the emperor, 
while playing with Jiim, he gave him bis seal 
ring as a pledge for the debt. Valentinian emit 
this ring to the wife of Maximus in the name 
of the empress Eudoxia, with a request to join^her 
and her husband at the palace. The unsuspicious 
lady proceeded thither forthwith, and was ushered 
into a solitary room where, instead of her husband 
and the empress, she found the emperor, who began 
by a declaration of love. Meeting with an indig- 
nant repulse he forced her person. The disgraced 
woman returned to her mansion, almost dying with 
shame, and accused Maximus of having had a hand 
in this infamous transaction. The feelings of her 
husband need no description. His wife died soon 
afterwards. He brooded revenge, and the numerous 
friends of the murdered Aetius being animated by 
the same feelings, he joined them joyfully. On the 
16 th of March 455, Valentinian was amusing him- 
self in the Campus Martius ; suddenly a band of 
armed men rushed upon him, and the emperor was 
murdered. 

Maximus was now proclaimed emperor, and he 
accepted the crown, but never enjoyed it On the 
very day of his accession he was a prey to grief 
and remorse, and, fully aware of the danger that 
surrounded the master of Rome, he compared his 
fate with that of Damocles. Anxious to secure 
himself on his bloody throne he appointed his friend 
Avitus commander-in-chief, and he contrived a 
marriage between his son Palladius and Eudoxia, 
the daughter of the late Valentinian. He then 
forced Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian, to marry 
him. This proved his ruin. Eudoxia, twice em- 
press, yet disdained her condition, and full of 
hatred against Maximus, entered into intrigues 
with Genseric, the king of the Vandals, at Car* 
thage, the result of which was that the barbarian 
equipped a fleet for the conquest of Rome. Maxi- 
mus was apprised of the fact, but did nothing to 
prevent the approaching storm : he was incompe- 
tent as an emperor.- Suddenly news came that the 
Vandals were disembarking at the mouth Of the 
Tiber. Rome^ras Df commotion and fear,andthe 
tremblingjpeople looked up to Maximus for relief. 
He advised flight to those who could fly, resigna- 
tion to those who could not, and then set out to 
abandon his capital and his people. But he had 
not yet left Rome when he was overtaken ^ by a 
band of Buigundian mercenaries, commanded by 
some old officers of Valentinian ; they follnpen 
him, and he expired under their daggeek -His 
body was dragged through the streets of Bonus 
mutilated, and then thrown into the Tiber. Three 
day* afterwards Genserio made hie entrynfcto 
Rome and sacked the city. The reign ef Mamxm* 
lasted between two and three months, but there 
are great discrepanciel regarding the exact^nwnber 
of days. The reader will receive ample iafowstfa* 
on tins point foam not. xii. to page 628 ef thiidfth 
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vol. of Tillemont, Hist, das Empereurs. (Procop. 
Bell. Vmd. i 4, 5; Sidon. Apollin. Ep. i. 9, 
ii. 13 ; Panegyr. Avid , v. 359, &c., 442, Ac. 
Prosper, Victor, Idatius, Marcellinus, Chronica ; 
Evagr. ii. 7 ; Jom&ncL De Reb. Goth. p. 127, ed. 
Lindenbrog.) 4 [W. P.] 

MA'XIMUS PLANU'DES. [Planudes.] 
MA'XIMUS* QUINTI'LIUS, the brother of 
Quintiliue Condianus, of whom an account is given 
under Condianus. 

MA'XIMUS, RUTFLIUS, a Roman jurist of 
uncertain age. He is only known from the Flo- 
rentine Index and a single^ excerpt in the Digest 
(30. a 125), as the author of a treatise in a single 
book. Ad Legem Falcidiam, which was enacted 
b. % 40. [G. L.] 

MA'XIMUS, SANQUI'NIUS, is first men- 
tioned towards the latter end of the reign of Tibe- 
rius, a. d. 32, when he is spoken of as a person of 
consular rank. (Tac. Ann. vL 4.) We learn from 
Dion Cassius (lix. 13) and the Fasti that he was 
consul A, Dt 39, in the reign of Caligula, but from 
the passage of Tacitus quoted above, he must have 
been consul previously, though his first consulship 
does not occur in the Fasti. He also held the 
office of praefectus urbi in the reign of Caligula. 
(Dion Cass. 1. c.) In the reign of Claudius he had 
the command in Lower Germany, and died in the 
province, a. d. 47. (Tac. Ann. xi. 13.) He seems 
to have been a different person from Sanquinius, 
the accuser of Ammtius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 7.) 

MA'XIMUS SCAURUS. [Scaurus.] 

MA'XIMUS, SULPI'CI US GALBA. [Gal- 
BA, No. I.] 

MA'XIMUS TAURINENSIS, so called be- 
cause he was bishop of Turin, flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century. He subscribed in 
a. i). 451 the synodic epistle of Eusebius, bishop 
of Milan, to Leo the Great ; and from the circum- 
stance that in the acts of the council of Rome, held 
in a. D. 465, by Hilarius, the successor of Leo, the 
signature of Maximus immediately follows that of 
rile chief pontiff, taking precedence of the metropo- 
litans of Milan and Embrun, we may conclude 
that he was the oldest prelate present. It has been 
inferred from different passages in his works that 
he was boro about the close of the fourth century, 
at Vereelli, that he was educated in that city, that 
he there discharged the first duties of the sacred 
office, and that he lived to a great age ; but it is 
impossible to speak with certainty upon these 
points, 

Genaadiut, who is followed by Trithemius, states 
that Maximus composed a great number of tracts 
and homilies upon various subjtftta, several of 
which he specifies. Many of these have been pre» 
served in independent MSS., while the Lectionaria 
of the principal monasteries and cathedrals in Eu- 
rope* investigated with assiduity from the days of 
Charlemagne down to our own times, have yielded 
•o many .mors which may with confidence be 
ascribed to this bishop of Turin, that he must be 
^egardsd as the most voluminous compiler of dis- 
courses In the Latin church. Little can be said in 
{males ofthe quality of these productions, most b£ 
^hicb were probably delivered extemporaneously. 
They abs so- weak and so destitute of grace, elo- 
quence* ahd learning, that we wonder that they 
moridvebsr haws been thought worthy of preserva- 
tta a&alh Thnonly merit they possess is purely 
utriqtuurfcaii' atiordtog as they do incidentally con* | 
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siderable insight into the ecclesiastical ceremonies 
and usages of the period to which they belong, en d 
containing many curious indications of the state of 
manners. 

In the complete and sumptuous edition superin- 
tended by Bruno Brunus, published by the Propa- 
ganda at Rome (fol. 1734), under the especial 
patronage of Pope Pius the Sixth, and enriched 
with annotations by .Victor Amadeus, king of Sar- 
dinia, the various pieces axe ranked under three 
heads. 

I. Ilomiliae. II. Sermones. III. Tractatus. 

The Homiliae and the Sermones , the distinction 
between which is in the present case by no means 
obvious or even intelligible, amounting in all to 
233, are divided each into three classes, De Tem- 
pore , De Sanctis , De Diversis ; the discourses De 
Tempore relating to the moveable feasts, those De 
Sanctis to the lives, works, and miracles of saints, 
confessors, and martyrs ; those De Diversis to mis- 
cellaneous topics. 

The Tractatus , in No. 6, are I. II. III. De 
Baptismo. IV. Contra Paganos. V. Contra Jvr 
daeos. V I. Exposiliones de CapituUs Evangeliorum. 

Besides the above, we find in an appendix thirty- 
ono Sermones , three Homiliae , and two Epistolae , 
all of doubtfiil authenticity ; and it is, moreover, 
proved that *2 vast number of sermons and homilies 
have been lost. 

Sermons by Maximus were first printed at 
Spires, by Peter Drach, fol. 1 482, in the Homila- 
rium Doetorum y originally compiled, it is said, by 
Paulus Diaconus, at the command of Charlemagne. 
Seventy-four of his homilies were published in a 
separate form by Joannes Gymnicus at Cologne, 

8 vo. 1535. The number was gradually increased 
by the Benedictines in their editions of Augustin 
and Ambrose, by Mabillon ( Museum ItaUcum , 
1687), by. Muratori (Anecdot. vol. iv. 1713), by 
Martene and Durand ( Collectio amplissimu , &c., 
1733 — 1741), and by Galland ( Biblioth . Patrum y 
voL ix. &c.), who, however, merely collected and 
arranged the contributions of preceding scholars ; 
but all editions must give way to that of Brunus 
mentioned above. (Schonemann, Biblioth. Patrum 
Lat. vol. ii. § 25 ; Galland, Bill. Patr. Proleg. ad 
vol. ix. c. ix. ; and Brunus, in the life of Maximus, 
prefixed to his edition.) [W. R.) 

MA'XIMUS TYRANNUS, Roman emperor, 
was raised to the supreme power, in a. d. 408, by 
Gerontius when this general rebelled in Spain 
against Constantine. Olympiodorus says that 
Maximus was the son of Gerontius, but it seems 
more probable that he was only an officer in the 
army and his tool, and in the latter quality, be be- 
haved during the short time he bore the imperial 
title. When immediately after his revolt Geron- 
tius marched into Gaul, Maximus remained at 
Tarragona, but could not prevent the Alans, Sue- 
vians. Vandals, and other barbarians from invading 
Spain in 409. After the defeat of Gerontius at 
Arles, and *his death, in 41 1, Maximus was eomr 
polled to yield to the victorious Constantine, who 
forced him to renounce the imperial title, but 
granted him life and liberty on account of bit in- 
capacity for important aifkirs. Maximus retired 
among the barbarians and lived an obscure life in 
a corner of Spain. As Oroaius speaks, of him as a 
living person, he was consequently alive in 4£.7» 
the year in which that writer composed bis work. 
Prosper states that in 419,(413?) he rebelled and 
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made himself master of the Roman portion of 
Spain ; but this rebellion was a trifling affair, and 
he perhaps only got possession of some small dis- 
trict Failing in his enterprise he was seized, 
carried to Italy, and, in 422, put to death at 
Ravenna together with Jovinus. [Gekontius.] 
(Sozom. ix. 12 — 15 ; Orosius, vii. 42, 43 ; Olyra- 
piodorus apud Phot Biblioth. cod. 80 ; Greg. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 9 ; Prosper, -Marcellinus, Idatius, 
Chronica.) [W. P.] 

MA'XIMUS TY'RIUS, a native of Tyre, a 
Greek writer of the age of the Antonines, was 
rather later, therefore, than Maximus the Rhetori- 
cian, mentioned by Plutarch (St/mp. ix. probl. 4), 
and rather earlier than the Maximus mentioned 
by Porphyry (apud Euseb. Evany. Praej). x. 3) us 
having been present at the supper given by Longi- 
nus at Athens in honour of Plato. It is disputed 
whether Maximus of Tyre was one of the tutors of 
the empertfr Aurelius. The text of the Chronicon 
of Eusebius, in which he is mentioned, being lost, 
we have to choose between the interpretation of 
his translator Jerome, according to whom Maximus 
is not mentioned as tutor to the emperor, and the 
reading of Georgius Syncetlus [Gkoruius, No. 46], 
who appears to have transcribed Eusebius, and ac- 
cording to whom Maximus held that ottice in con- 
junction with Apollonius of Chalccdon [Apollo- 
nius, No. 11], and Basileides of Seythopolis 
[Basileides, No. 2J. Even if we accept the 
reading of Syncellus, as representing the genuine 
text of Eusebius, it is not improbable that the state- 
ment may have arisen from the latter confounding 
Claudius Maximus, the Stoic, with Maximus of 
Tyre. Tillemont contends earnestly (Hist, des 
Empereurs , vol. ii. p. 550, note 11, sur CEmp. Tile 
Antonin.) for the identity of the two persons, fol- 
lowing in this the judgment of Jos. Scaliger, Jac. 
Cappellus, Dan. Heinsius, and Barthiue. Accord- 
ing to Suidas (s. v. Md(/uov Tvpios) Maximus re- 
sided at Rome in the time of the emperor Commo- 
dus, and the title of the MS. of the Disser tat tones 
Maximi , in the King’s Library at Paris, used by 
Heinsius, M a^ipov Tuplov WaiTuvtKov (piKocotpov 
nr£>v iv Siabi^euv rr}s vpwrrjs (irtSrfptas 

\6yot pa\ Marimi Tyr'd Platonici Philosrphi Dis- 
sertationum Romae , , qttum ibi primo versaretur , com- 
positarum , , &c., gives reason to believe that he re- 
sided there at least twice. Davis, indeed, disputes 
this, and conjectures from intimations contained in 
the work itself that only a few of the dissertations 
(five or perhaps seven) were written at Rome, that 
others were written in Greece, in which country he 
thinks Maximus passed a longer period of his life 
than at Rome. Certainly, while his works con- 
tain abundant allusions to Grecian history, there is 
scarcely a single reference to that of Rome. In 
one passage (Dissert, viii. 8), Maximus states that 
he had seen the sacred rivers Marsyas and Maean- 
der at Celaenae in Phrygia. He probably also 
had visited Paphos, in the isle of Cyprus, Mount 
Olympus, in Asia Minor, and perhaps Aetna, in 
Sicily, with which he contrasts Olympus ; and as 
he had seen also the quadrangular stone which the 
Arabs worshipped as an image or emblem of their 
deity, it is most likely that he had been in Arabia. 
(Maxim. Dissert, ibid.) But he does not appear 
to have resided in these places, but only to have 
visited them in the course of his travels, which 
must have been extensive. The time of his death 
Is not known. 
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The title of his only extant woik is variously 
given as AiaAlfet j, Dismriatkmes , or Aiyotj’ Set* 
mones. It consists of forty-one dissertations on 
theological, ethical, and other philosophical sub- 
jects. Heinsius thinks that the author arranged 
them in ten Tetralogia , or %ets of four each, ac- 
cord ing to the subjects ; and m one of his notes he 
conjecturally gives what ne regards as their correct 
order. The Dissertatio "Ort vpds ir&ffar iiriQeotv 
dpp6<rerat 6 rod <pi\oo6<pov K6yos , Omni subject* 
philosophiam convenire , he considers to have been 
the proem or introduction.to the whole work.' The 
work was first printed in the Latin version, of 
Cosmus Paccius, archbishop of Florence, made from 
a MS. of the original which Janus Lascaris had 
brought from Greece into Italy to Lorenzo de’Mo- 
dici. This version was published foL Rome, lol7, 
by Petrus Paccius, the translator’s brother : again, 
fol. Basil. 1519, and in a smaller form at Paris, 
1 554. The Greek text was first printed by Hen. 
Stephanus, 8vo. Paris, 1557, accompanied, but in 
a separate volume, by the version of Paccius. The 
edition of Heinsius, from a MS. in the King’S 
Library at Paris (with the title quoted above), 
with a new Latin version and notes by the editor, 
was printed 8vo. Leyden, 1607 and again 1614, and 
without the notes, a. i>. 1630. It has been re- 
printed once or twice since then. In the first edi- 
tion the Latin version and the notes formed separate 
volumes. Heinsius did not follow either the ar- 
rangement of his MS. or his own suggested arrange- 
ment in Tetralot/ia. The first edition of Davis, 
fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, with the 
version of Heinsius, whose arrangement he adopted, 
and short notes, was published, 8vo. Cambridge, 
1703 ; the second and more important edition, in 
which the text was carefully revised and a different 
arrangement of the Dissertationes was adopted, was 
published after the editor’s death by Dr. John 
Ward, the Gresham professor, with valuable notes, 
by Jeremiah Markland, 4to. London, 1740. This 
second edition of Davis was reprinted with some 
corrections and additional notes by Jo. Jac. Reilke, 
2 vol s. 8 vo. Lips. 1774 — 5. The works Tltpl 

'Opripov teat ris ij stop' a dry dpxnla QtbocroQla, 
De llomero et quae sit apud eum antiqua PkUoso- 
phia , and Et koAws Ztsupdrijs oOk dtr tboyifoaro, 
Rectene Socrates fecerit , quod accusatus non respon- 
dent, mentioned by Suidas (/. c.), appear lobe two 
of the Dissertationes , Nos. 16 and 39, in the - edi- 
tions of Heinsius and first of Davis, and Nee. £2 
and 9 in Davis's second and Reiske’s editions. 
Some Scholia in Cratylvm Platonis , by Maxima 
of Tyre, were formerly extant in the Palatine 
Library. Eedf Morel lua conjectured, batOnia- 
[•sufficicnt grounds, that Maximus was the' Tyrian 
sophist mentioned by Libanius i Orab six. pto 
Sa/tatoribus ) as having written an ’Evrd^tM Adyor, 
Oratio Funebris % for the Trojan Paris. ’ ‘ 

The merits of Maximus of Tyre havu been va- 
riously estimated. Reiske, who undertook the 
charge of the Leipzig edition, at the request of the 
bookseller, when worn down by increasing years 
and long literary labours, especially in .editing 
Plutarch, speaks of Maximus as a tedious, affected 
writer, who degraded the most elevated nud im- 
portant subjects by his trivial and puerilo mode<of 
treating them. But Markland^ while admitting 
and blaming the haste and inaccuraoy of Maximfis, 
praises his acuteness, ability , and learning. * He 
thinks that Maximus published tvso editions of his 
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Dbmri&Uoms y in the second of which (represented 
by the torsion of Paccius, the Parisian MS. fol- 
lowed by • Heinsius, and the Harleian MS., one of 
those employed by Davis for his second edition) 
he corrected the errors in argument of the first 
edition, but left uncotrected the numerous errors 
as to historical facts. . (Fabric. Biblioth . Graec. vol. 
i. p. '516* voL in. p. 77, vol. v. p. 515, &c. ; Hein- 
sius, Davis, Markland, alii, Praefat. Notae 8(c. ad 
Qpefat Mcmmi Tyrii.) [J. C. M.J 

MA'XIMUS, VALERIUS. l.M\ Valerius 
( Volusi p.) Volusus Maxim us, was the first of the 
Valerian house who bore th^ surname of Maximus. 
He was a brother of P. Valerius Poplicola, and was 
dictator in & a 494, when the dissensions between 
the k burghers and commonalty of Rome de Nejcis 
were at the highest. Valerius was popular with 
the plebs, and induced them to enlist for the Sabine 
and Aequian wars, by promising that when the 
enemy was repulsed, the condition of the debtors 
(: need ) should be alleviated. He defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines ; but unable to fulfil 
his promise to the commons, resigned his dictator- 
ship. • The plebs, seeing that Valerius at least had 
kept faith with them, escorted him honourably 
home. As he was advanced in life at the time of 
his dictatorship, he probably died soon after. 
(Dionys. vi. 39^—45; Liv. ii. 30, 31 ; Cic. Brut. 
14.) 

2. M. Valerius M\ f. Volusi n. Lactuca 
Maximus, son of the preceding, was consul in b. c. 
456. He opposed Icilius, tribune of the plebs, in 
his efforts to assign the Aventine hill to the com- 
mons. (Dionys. x. 31 — 33; Liv. iii. 31.) The 
cognomen Lactuca, lettuce, a favourite esculent of 
the early Romans (Mart. JSp, x. 14) belongs to the 
same class of surnames as Cicer (Cicero) (Plin. 
H. N. xviii. 3; Plut. Cic, 1) and Stolo in the 
Licinian family. (Vorr. H. R . i. *2.) 

•3. M. Valerius M. p. M. n. Lactucinus 
Maximus, was one of the military tribunes, with 
consular power, in b. c. 398 and 395. (Liv. v. 14, 
24.) 

4. M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus, was 
four times praetor and consul in b. c. 312. llis 
province was Samnium, and it afforded him a 
triumph, De Samnitibus Soruneist/ue (Fasti). He 
was legates to the dictator, Papirius Cursor, in 
& a 306, and censor in b. c. 307, when he ex- 
tended or improved the roads through the demesne 
lands. (Liv.ix. 29, 40,41,43.) 

M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus, with 
theagaomen Corvinus, derived from his father, 
M» Valerius Corvus, who was five times consul in 
the Saattfoe wars. He vff comfldsin b. c. 289 
(Fasti). From the loss of Livy's second decade, 
the history of his consulship is lost. 

6. M. Valerius Maximus, with the agnomen 
Potitus, was consul in & c. 286. The agitAtion 
attending the Hortensian laws occupied the consuls 
of this wear. (Fast.; Plin. //. N. xvi. 10.) 

7. M. Valerius Maximus, was consul iu a. d. 

253, 256. (Fasti.) [W. B. D.j 

ft- - MA'XIMUS, VALERIUS, to whom the prae- 
nomen Marotu i*. assigned in one of the best MSS., 
aftdthat of Publius in another, is known to tis as 
the compiler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes* entitled De Faotu Dktisque MemorabiUbus 
Idbri /df* arranged under different heads, the say- 
dags and doings of Roman worthies being, more- 
«ver, k«pt disticyt ia each division from those of 
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foreigners. No reasonable doubt can be eittep* 
tained with regard to the period when he flout 
rished. The dedication is indeed couched in such 
general terms, that the adulation might apply to 
almost any Caesar ; but when we find the writer 
speaking of himself as removed by two generations 
only from M. Antonius the orator (vi. 8. $ 1), 
when we remark the studied abhorrence every- 
where expressed towards Brutus and Cassius (vi. 
4. $ 5, i. 8. § 8), and the eager flattery so lavishly 
heaped upon the Julian line, we at once conclude 
that he lived under the first emperors. The de- 
scription of the reigning prince as one descended 
from both of the two illustrious censors, Claudius 
Nero and Livius Salinator (ix. 2. § 6), distinctly 
marks out Tiberius ; and, this point being fixed, 
we can determine that the parricide, whose treason 
and destruction form the theme of a glowing invec- 
tive (ix. 11. § 4), must be the notorious Sejanus. 
The opinion hazarded by some of the earlier scho- 
lars, that we ought to regard this Valerius Maximus 
as the same person with the consul of that name 
who held office for the fmt time under VolusianuS 
in a. d. 253, and for a second time under Gallienus 
in a. d. 256, seems to be totally devoid of any 
foundation, and is directly contradicted not only by 
the evidence recited above, but also by the fact 
that the Valerius Maximus whom we are now con- 
sidering is referred to by the elder Pliny (//. TV. 
i. ind. lib. vii.), by Plutarch ( Marcell . sub fin.), 
and by Aulus Gellius (xiL 7), the testimony of 
the last especially being quite impregnable. Of 
his personal history we know nothing, except the 
solitary circumstance, recorded by himself, that he 
accompanied, but iu what capacity we are not told. 
Sex. Pompeius into Asia (ii. 6. § 8), the Sextus 
Pompeius apparently who was consul a. d. 14, at 
the time when Augustus died, and who was the 
first to render homage to his successor. 

The subjects treated of are of a character so 
miscellaneous, that it would be impossible, without 
transcribing the short notices placed at the head of 
each chapter, to convey a clear idea of the contents. 
In some books the topics selected for illustration 
are closely allied, to each other, in others no bond 
of union can be traced. Thus the first book is en- 
tirely devoted to matters connected with sacred 
rites, and we have a succession of narratives : De 
Reli(fione Observably De Religione Neglected, De Re- 
lujione Simuiata, De Religione Peregrina Rejectee 
De A usptciisy De O minibusy De Prodigiisy De 
Somniisy De. Miraculis; the second book relates 
chiefly to certain remarkable civil institutions ; the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth, to the more prominent 
social virtues ; but in the seventh the chapters De 
Strategcmaiisy De Repulsisy are abruptly followed 
by those De NecessitalCy De Testamentis Resdssisy 
De Ratis Testamentis et fnsperatis. Upon observing 
the symmetry which prevails in some places with 
the disorder 60 perceptible in others, we feel 
strongly disposed to conjecture that particular sec- 
tions may have been at one time circulated sepa- 
rately, and afterwards collected without doe atten- 
tion being paid to their proper collocation $ wMledkt 
the same time we are impressed with the convietftm 
that a much more suitable and natural disposition 
of the different parts might be introduced. la this 
way something like a general plan would bedome 
visible ; for without going so &r as to asaertthat 
the whole ought to be regarded in the light of a 
formal treatise on morality, taught by examples, U 
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is even now very evident that the greater number 
of the stories are designed to illustrate some great 
moral principle. In an historical point of view the 
work is by no means without value, since it pre* 
serves a record of many curious events not to be 
found elsewhere ; but from the errors actually de- 
tected upon points where we possess more precise 
information, it is manifest that we must not repose 
implicit confidence in the statements unless where 
they are corroborated by collateral testimony. The 
writer is much too eager to make a strong impres- 
sion, and is willing to sacrifice both simplicity and 
probability for the sake of astonishing and con- 
founding his readers. The style, in like manner, 
although not destitute of force and point, is through- 
out constrained and ambitious, full of violent anti- 
theses and harsh metaphors, cumbrous and obscure. 
The Latinity which was pronounced by £rasmus 
to bear no more resemblance to that of Cicero than 
a mule does to a man, is of such an inferior stamp 
that many critics have been unable to persuade 
themselves that it could have proceeded from one 
who bordered closely upon the Augustan age, and 
hence have been driven to adopt the hypothesis 
that what we now possess is not really the produc- 
tion of Valerius Maximus, but a series of extracts 
from him, collected and compressed by a later hand, 
according to the plan pursued by Justin towards 
Trogus Pompeius [Justin us] ; and Vossius sup- 
poses that this task was performed by a certain 
Julius Paris. Without dwelling upon the d priori 
argument, which is, however, very convincing, that 
the pages now before us contain many ornaments, 
many diffuse descriptions, and many grandiloquent 
periods, which would have been omitted, curtailed, 
and tamed down by an epitomator, we must make 
some inquiries into the extent of the original work, 
and these will be found to bear directly upon the 
origin and plausibility of the theory which we have 
just stated. 

All the most important MSS. and the earliest 
printed editions present us with nine books and no 
more. But to a few codices a short tract is found 
appended on the history and import of the praeno- 
men among the Romans. To this are usually pre- 
fixed two brief introductions, first published from 
MSS. by Pighius. One professes to be C. Titi 
Proibi in Epitomen suam Prae/utio, the other is 
anonymous ; but both regard this fragment as be- 
longing to an abridgment of a tenth book of Valerius 
Maximus, which is supposed to have discussed all 
the different names in use ; and the second preface 
ascribes the abridgement expressly to “ Julius 
Paris, the abbreviator of Valerius,” who, it is 
added, entitled it Liber Decimus de Praenomintbus 
et similibus. Now, although the “ Epitome de 
Nominum Ratione,” as it is sometimes called, does 
not, as it stands, bear the slightest resemblance in 
form or in substance to the Memorabilia, and 
although it is hard to understand how it could,' 
from whatever source derived, have been in any 
way connected with it, we are fully entitled to 
infer from these little prefaces that Valerius Max- 
imus had been abridged by a Titus Probus , and by 
a Julius Paris ; and, in addition to these two, a 
letter published by Labbe ( BiUioth . MSS. vol. i. 
p. 669) furnishes us with the name of a third epi- 
tomator, Januarius Nepotianus. The belief, how- 
ever, that what now passes as the work of Valerius 
Maximus was, in truth, one of these abridgments, 
has been completely overthrown, in so far as Paris 
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and Nepotianus are concerned, by, the researches of 
Angelo Mai, who detected in the library*of the 
Vatican MSS. of these very abridgements, and 
printed them in his “ Scriptorum Veterans Nova 
Collectio e Vaticanis Codicibus edits,” 4to. Rom. 
1828, vol. iii. pt iii. p. 1 — U6. The abridgement 
of Julius Paris includes the whole of the nine bookst 
and also the Liber Decimus de Praenomimbus, which 
terminates, it would seem, abruptly, for the index at 
the beginning of the MS. promises six chapters, 
De Praenominibus, De Nominibus, De CognOmmibus , 
De Agnominibus, De A ppellationibus, De Verbis, of 
which the first only is extant. There is a dedica- 
tion likewise to a Licmius Cyriacus, in which Paris 
declares w decern Valerii Maximi libros dietorumet 
factorum memorabilium ad unum volumen epitomae 
coegi.” This piece was unquestionably executed 
at a very early period, for the phraseology is very 
pure, and is by no means a close transcript of the 
original, from which the epitomator departs not only 
in words, but occasionally in facts also, as may be 
seen from the examples quoted in Mai (praefi xxii.). 
The abridgement of Nepotianus again is very in*- 
perfect, breaking off in the second chapter of the 
third book : it belongs to a later epoch than the 
former, but is quite independent of it, it is more 
brief, passes over several of the examples given by 
Valerius, and substitutes others in their room. We 
are led to surmise that the same MS. may at one 
time have embraced the abridgement of Probus 
also, for subjoined to the conclusion of Julius Paris 
we read the title C. Titi Probi finit Efitoma 

IllSTORIAKUM DIVERSORUM ExKMPLORUMQUE 
Romanorum. Fbliciter EMENI) a vi Descrip- 
tum Rauknnak Rusticius Rklpidius Dom- 
nulus, V. 0. If these words stand upon a separate 
leaf, which is not quite certain from the description 
of Mai, we should be induced to conclude that a 
large number of sheets had been left out in binding 
up the MS., and that these had comprehended the 
five missing sections, “Be Nominum Ratione,” 
together with the whole abridgement of Probus. 
Although the question with respect to the tenth 
book of Valerius is involved in greater obscurity 
than ever by the result of the above investigations, 
we may now feel certain that the second and third 
of the three propositions by which Vossius endear 
voured to get rid of the difficulties by which. the 
subject is embarrassed, cannot be maintained* 
These were : 1. That Julius Paris was the epito- 
mator of the nine books of Valerius Maximus;. -2* 
That he was the author of the essay M De Nominum 
Ratione;” 3. That Probns merely drew up an 
epitome of the essay by Julius Paris. «*• 

Finally, weeeust fkl omit to point Silt that even 
before the discovery of Mai the abridgment If 
Paris was not altogether unknown. Thera is a 
blank in the MSS. of Valerius Maximus extending 
from i. 1. § 5, of the “ externa exempla,” down, to 
the end of chapter IV. This hiatus AkkisfiHed 
up by an extract supplied to him by Cutpinianus, 
from the epitome of Paris then satiating at Vienna; 
and this has been retained in all subsequent edi- 
tions, so that what we now read within the above 
limits are not the words of Maximum but >e£. 
Paris. • < -ib. *■?$ ?ye 

Besides the abridgements already sjpedficdfMa* 
found no less than three more among the MS8. ef 
the Vatican, two of them anonymous ; theJkird 
by “ John the son of Andrew ; n aad'fto late artite 
end of the fifteenth century Robert de Vatte aad 
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J. Honorius arranged similar excerpta, which were 
published, the former in 4 to., without date and 
without name of place or printer, but about 1500, 
the latter at Leipzig, 4to. 1503. These facts prove 
how highly the Memorabilia was valued as a store- 
house where rhetoricians could at all times find a 
large and varied stock of striking illustrations ready 
for use $ and Paris informs us that Ms epitome was 
intended to render these treasures more available to 
debaters and declaimers. 

The Editio Princeps of Valerius Maximus, ac- 
cording to the best ' bibliographers, is a folio in 
Oothio characters, without date and without any 
name of place or printer, b&t which is known to 
have been the work of J. Mentelin of Strasburg, 
and to have appeared about 1470: this and two 
other very old impressions, one by Peter Schoyfer, 
fol. Mogunt. 1471, the other by Vindelin de Spira, 
foL Venet. 1471, contest the honour of being the 
first, and in addition, upwards of fourteen distinct 
editions, were published before 14.90, a sure indi- 
cation of the high estimation in which the book 
was held. 

The first critical edition was that of Aldus, 8vo. 
Venet. 1502 ; and the text was gradually improved 
by the labours of Paulus Manutius, 8vo. Venet. 
1534; of Steph. Pighius, who filled up many 
blanks from MSS., but did not bestow sufficient 
time upon his task, 8vo. Antv. Plantin. 1 657 ; of 
Vontiua, 8vo. Berol. 1672 ; and especially of Tor- 
renius, 4to. Leid. 1726, whose text is still the 
standard, although some improvements were intro- 
duced by Kappius, 8vo. Lips. 1782 ; and much 
still remains in a most unsatisfactory condition. 

We have an English translation, “ The History 
of the Acts and Sayings of the Ancient Homans, 
written by Valerius Maximus, translated into 
English by W. Speed, 8vo. Lond. 1678 another 
by Charles Lloyd was advertised in 1814 ; but it 
seems doubtful whether it was ever published. 
There is a very old half translation, half com- 
mentary, in French, by Simon de llesdin and 
Nicolas de Gonesse, commenced by the former 
as early as 1364, finished by the latter about 
1405, and printed without date or name of 
place about 1476. See Mtmoires de VAcadcmie 
de Belles Lettree , voL xxxvi. p. 165. There are 
also several translations into French, Italian, and 
German, the most recent in the three languages 
respectively being those by Fremion, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1827 $ by Michaele Battagia, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Trevino, 1821 ; and by Hofimann, 5 vols. 16mo. 
Stuttgard, 1828. [W. R.] 

MAZA'QES (Mag’&ip), a Persian, satrap of 
Egypt. H* appears to hdH succeeded Sabaces, 
after rite latter fell at the battle of Issus. When 
Amyntas with his Greek troops and some Egyptians 
who had joined him, appeared before Memphis, 
Mswwes was at first defeated $ but afterwards 
sallied forth at the head of his forces, while they 
wer&' scattered about in search of plunder, and 
slew Amyntas with most of his men. [ Amyntas.] 
On the approach of Alexander, Masaces, who had 
no Persian troops at his command, and finding re- 
sistance hopeless, voluntarily submitted, and gave 
up to Alexander 800 talents, and all the royal 
•teres* m a 882. - (Arrian, in. 1 ; Curt, iv* 1. § 
80,4*4 7*§ 4.) [C.P.M.] 

MAZAEUS (Mafsuto). 1. Satrap of Cilicia, 
^ho, with Belesys, satrap of Syria, made head 
•grinst^the revolted Phoenisians, in the reign of 
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Ochus, while the latter was preparing to march 
against them in person, b. c. 351 (Diod.xvi. 42). 

2. A Persian officer who was sent by Dareius, at 
the head of a small force, to guard the passage of 
the Euphrates, at Thapsacus, and ravage the dis- 
trict through which Alexander was likely to pass. 
He prevented the troops sent forwards by Alex- 
ander from completing the bridges which they had 
begun to throw across the river, but retired on the 
approach of Alexander himself, and rejoined Dareius. 
His name occurs several times in the account of 
the manoeuvres which preceded the battle of Gau- 
gamela, and in the battle itself he headed the 
Persian cavalry, with which he sorely pressed 
Parmenio, while a detachment by his orders as- 
saulted the Macedonian camp. After the flight of 
Dareius he retreated with the remnants of the army 
to Babylon, but made a voluntary surrender on the 
approach of Alexander, who appointed him satrap 
of Babylon, b. c. 331. (Arrian, iii. 7. § 2, iv. 18. 
§ 4, vii. 18. § 1 ; Curt. iv. 9. §§ 7, 12, 14, iv. 12. 
§§ 1, 15, iv. 15. § 5, iv. 16. §§ 1, 7, v. 1. §§ 17, 
43, v. 8. §12.) , [C.P.M.J 

MAZARES (Mofifpi} s), a Mede, was sent by 
Cyrus into Lydia, about b. c. 545, to carry into 
effect there the suggestion of Croesus, that the 
Lydians should be prevented from bearing my), 
and be rendered as effeminate as possible. Mazares 
was also commissioned to bring Pactyas, the 
rebel, back to Cyrus, as a prisoner. He compelled 
the Lydians to submit to the new regulations of 
the conqueror, and he succeeded in getting Pactyas 
into his power. He then went against the rebels, 
who had besieged Tabalus, the Persian governor, 
in the citadel of Sardis ; and, having enslaved the 
Prienians, he overran the region about the Maean- 
der and the Magnesian plain. Soon after he was 
attacked by a disease which proved fatal. (Herod, 
i. 156— 161.) [E. E.J 

MEBARSAPES (MrjSapadirrjs)^ king of Adift- 
bene, a province of Assyria, was attacked by Tra- 
jan in his expedition against the Parthians. (Dion 
Cass, lxviii. 22, with the note of Reimarus.) 

MECHANEUS (MTixavtvs), skilled in invent- 
ing, was a surname of Zeus at Argos f £aus. ii. 22, 

§ 3). The feminine form, Mechanitis (Mrjxaytrts), 
occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, at Megalopolis, 
and of Atheqa, in the same neighbourhood. (Paus. 
viii. 31, § 3, 36, § 3.) [L. S.J 

MECHO'PHANES, a disciple of Pousias, and 
apparently a distinguished painter of the Sicyonian 
school, is thus described by Pliny : — 44 Sunt quibus 
et Mechophanes, ejusdem Pausiae discipulus, placeat 
diligentia, alias durus in coloribus, et sile multus.” 
(Plin. H . N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. $ 31.) [P. S.J 

MECISTEUS (Mqicnrrofr). 1. A son of Ta- 
laus and Lysimache, brother of Adrastus, and father 
of Euryalus of Thebes. (Horn.//, ii. 566 ; ApolkxL 
iii. 6. § 3 ; comp. Euryalus.) 

2. A son of Echius, and one of the companions 
of Teucer at Troy. (Horn. IL viii. 333 ; comps. 
Herod, v. 67.) Mecisteus also occurs as a surname 
of Heracles. (Lycoph. 651.) [L. S.) 

MECON (M jJaw*), i.e. a poppy, is said to have 
been the name of an Athenian whom Demote? 
loved, and who was metamorphosed into a poppy 
plant. (Serv. ad Virg. Georg . i. 212; Callim. Hyxm, 
in Cer. 45 ; Tbeocrit. vii. in fin.) [L. S»] 

MEDEIA (Mifftcta), a daughter of.Aeetes by 
the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to others, by 
Hecate, the daughter of Perse« (Apollod* i. & 
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§ 23 ; He*. Tkeog. 961 ; Diod. iv. 45). She was 
the wife of Jason, and the most famous among the 
mythical sorcerers. The principal parts of her story 
have already been given under Absyrtus, Argo- 
nautab, and Jason. After her flight from Co- 
rinth to Athens, she is said to have married king 
Aegens (Plut. Thes. 12), or to have been beloved 
by Sisyphus. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. xiii. 74.) Zeus 
himself is said to have sued for her, but in vain, 
becanse Medeia dreaded the anger of Hera ; and 
the latter rewarded her by promising immortality 
to her children. Her children are, according to 
some accounts, Mermerus, Pheres, or Thessalus, 
Alcimenes and Tisander, and, according to others, 
she had seven sons and seven daughters, while 
others mention only two children, Medus (some 
call him Polyxemus) and Eriopis, or one son Ar- 
gus. (Apollod. i. 9. § 28 ; Diod. iv. 54 ; Ptolem. 
Heph. 2 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Med. 276.) Respect- 
ing her flight from Corinth, there are different tra- 
ditions. Some say, as we remarked above, that 
riie fled to Athens and married Aegeus, but when 
it was discovered that she had laid snares for The- 
seus, she escaped and went to Asia, the inhabitants 
of which were called after her Medes. ( Afedi, 

Paus. ii. 3. § 7 ; Ov. Met. vii. 391, &c.) Others 
relate that first she fled from Corinth to Heracles 
at Thebes, who had promised her his assistance 
while yet in Colchis, in case of Jason being un- 
faithful to her. She cured Heracles, who was 
seized with madness, and as he could not afford 
her the assistance he had promised, she went to 
Athens. (Diod. iv. 54.) She is said to have given 
birth to her son Medus after her arrival in Asia, 
where, after her flight from Athens, she had mar- 
ried a king ; whereas others state that her son 
Medus accompanied her from Athens to Colchis, 
where her son slew Perses, and restored her father 
Aeetes to his kingdom. The restoration of Aeetea, 
however, is attributed by some to Jason, who ac- 
companied Medeia to Colchis. (Diod. iv. 54 — 56 ; 
Hygin. Fab. 26 ; Justin, xlii. 2 ; Tnc. Ann. vi. 
34.) There is also a tradition that in Thessaly 
Medeia entered into a contest with Thetis about her 
beauty, which was decided by Idomcneus in favour 
of Thetis (Ptolem. Heph. 5), and another that 
Medeia went to Italy, and there taught the Mar- 
rubians the art of fascinating and subduing ser- 
pents, whence she is said to have been called 
Anguitia or Angitia. (Serv. ad Aen. vii. 750 ; 
corap. Angitia.) At length Medeia is said to 
have become immortal, to have been honoured with 
divine worship, and to have married Achilles in 
Elysium. (Schol ad Eurip. Med. 10, ad Apollon. 
Jthod. iv. 814 ; comp. Muller, Orchom. p. 264, 
2d edit.) [L. S.] 

MEDEIUS (M»?8«ios), another form for Medus, 
the son of Medeia, from whom the Medes in Asia 
were believed to have derived their name. (Hes. 
Theog. 1001 ; Cic. De Off. i. 31.) [L. S.] 

ME'DEON (Mtt5««v), a son of Pylades and 
Electra, from whom the town of Medeon in Phocis 
was believed to have received its name. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

MEDESICASTE (MyStaiKctarr}), a daughter 
of Priam, and the wife of Imbrus, at Pedaeus. 
(Horn. II. xiii. 173 ; Paus. x. 25, in fin.) [L. S.j 
MEDITRI'NA, a Roman divinity of the art of 
healing, in whose honour the festival of the Medi- 
trinalia was celebrated in the month of October. 
(Varro, De L. L. vi. 21 ; Paul Diac. p. 123, ed. 
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Muller.) Varro connects the name with the* veito 
mederiy to heal, and this seems to accord well with 
the rites observed at the festival of the goddess. 
{Diet, of Ant. s. v. Meditrinalia.) £L. S.J 

ME'DIUS FI'DIUS. [Finlue.] 

ME'DIUS {MtfSios). It* Dynast of Larissa ih 
Thessaly, who was engaged in a war with Ly- 
cophron, tyrant of Pherae, in the year b. c. 395. 
In this he was assisted by the Boeotians, who had 
just concluded an alliance with the Aigives, Corinth- 
ians, and Athenians, against the power of Sparta, 
and with their assistance he took the^city of Phar- 
salus (Diod. xiv. 82). These events are omitted 
by Xenophon. 

2. Son of Oxythemis, a native of Larissa in 
Thessaly, and a friend of Alexander the Great. 
He is mentioned as commanding a trireme during 
the descent of the Indus (Arrian, Ind. 18), but 
with this exception his name does not occur in the 
military operations of the king. He appears, how- 
ever, to have enjoyed a high place in the personal 
favour of the monarch, and it was at his house 
that Alexander supped just before his last illness. 
Hence, according to those writers who represented 
the king to have been poisoned, it was at this ban- 
quet that the fatal draught was administered, and 
not without the cognizance, as it was said, of Me- 
dius himself. Others more plausibly ascribed the 
illness of Alexander to his intemperance upon the 
same occasion (Arrian, A nab. vii. 24, 25 ; Plut. 
Alex. 75 ; Diod. xvii. 117 ; Athen. x. p. 434. c.). 
Plutarch speaks in very unfavourable terms of Me- 
dius, whom he represents as one of the flatterers 
to whose evil counsels the most reprehensible of 
the actions of Alexander were to be ascribed {De 
A did. et Antic. 24). But no trace of this is to be 
found in the better authorities. 

After the death of Alexander, Medius followed 
the fortunes of Antigonus, whose fleet we find him 
commanding in b. c. 314, when he defeated tuid 
took thirty-six ships of the Pydnaeans, who had 
espoused the party of Cassander (Diod. xix. 69). 
The following year (313) he took Miletus, and 
afterwards relieved the city of Oreus in Euboea, 
which was besieged by Cassander himself (lb. 75). 
Again, in 312, he was despatched by Antigonus 
with a fleet of 150 ships, to make a descent in 
Greece, and landed a large army in Boeotia under 
Ptolemy ; after which he returned to Asia to 
co-operate with Antigonus himself, at the Helles- 
pont (lb. 77). In 306 we find him present ih 
the great sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus, on which 
occasion he commanded the left wing of the fleet 
of Demetrius (Id. xx. 50). It appears also that 
he accompauM Antigonus on his unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Egypt in the same year (Plot. 
Demetr. 19), but after this we hear no more of him. 
His authority is cited by Strabo (xl p. 590) in a 
manner that would lead us to conclude be hbtl 
left some historical work, but we find no further 
mention of him as a writer. . The Medina who to 
quoted by Lucian {Macrob. 11) concerning the ego 
of Antigonus Gonatas, must evidently have* been is 
different person, and one otherwise unknown. (See 
Gcier, Alexandri M. HUtor, Soriptoree, p. 544, 
&c.) [E. H. B.J 

ME'DIUS (MifOtot), a Greek physician Who wafc 
a pupil of Chrysippus of Cnidos (Galen, De, Veto. 
Sect. adv. Eraaittr. Rom. Deg, o. 2, De Oer.'Rot. 
per Ven. Sect. o. 2, vol. xi. pp. 197, 252)* andwho 
lived therefore probably in the fourth and tfctod 
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centuries B. c. Galen says he was held in good ! 
repute among the Greeks (4 c. p. 252), and quotes 
him apparently as a respectable authority on an 
anatomical question ( Comment, in Hippocr. “ De 
Nat. Horn.” ii. 6, vol. xv. p. 136). Like the 
other, pupils of Chrysippus, he entirely abstained 
from blood-letting (Galen, 4 c.). He was, perhaps, 
the brother of Cretoxena, the mother of Erasis- 
tratus (Suid. in ’Epoci'crrp.), but could not have 
been much, his senior. [W. A. G.J 

ME'DOCUS. [Amadocus.] 

MEDON (M 48»y). 1. A herald in the house 

of Odysseus. (Horn. Od. iv. 677, xxii. 357.) 

2. A son of Oileus and Rffene, and a brother of 
the lesser Ajax. Having slain Eriopis, one of his 
mother's kinsmen, he left his father's house, and 
fled to Phylace. He commanded the Pythians in 
the war against Troy, and when Philoctetes was 
wounded* Medon commanded the Methonians in 
his place. He was slain by Aeneas. (Horn. II. 
ii. 727* &c., xiii. 693, &c., xv. 332.) 

Two other mythical personages of this name oc- 
cur in Ovid {Met. xii. 303), and Hyginus ( Fab. 
134). [L. S.] 

MEDON (MijSwy). 1. King of Argos, was son 
of Ceisus, and grandson of Tcmenus the llera- 
cleid. (Paus. ii. 19 ; Clint F. II. voL i. p. 249, 
note v.) 

2. A citizen of Beroea, was one of the ambas- 
sadors whom Perseus, king of Macedonia, sent 
with a proposal of peace to the llomans after he 
liad defeated them, under P. Licinius Crassus, on 
the banks of the Peneus, in b. c. 171. Licinius, 
however, adhered to the regular Roman policy, of 
never granting peace but alter .a victory. (Polyb. 
xxvii. 8; Liv. xlii. 62.) [E. E.J 

MEDON (MeiW), a Lacedaemonian statuary, 
the brother of Dorycleidas, and the disciple of 
Dipoenus and Scyllis, made the gold and ivory 
statue of Athena in the lleraeum at Olympia 
(Paus. v. 17. $ 1). He flourished about b. c. 
559. [P. S.J 

MEDO'SADES (MySoadSiis), a man employed 
by Seuthes, king of Thrace, to conduct his negoti- 
ations with Xenophon and the troops under his 
command, after their return from their Asiatic ex- 
pedition. (Xen. A nab. vii. I § 5, vii. 2. § 10, 
24, vii. 7. § l,&c.) [C. P. M.J 

JSdEDULLPNUS, a family-name of the gens 
Puna* a very ancient patrician house at Rome. 
[Furia Gens.] Medullia, from which the sur- 
name comes, was a Latin town very early incorpo- 
rated with Rome (Dionys. iii. 1 ; Liv. i. 33, 38), 
and, since Medullinus appears on the Fasti in b. c. 
488, only five years after Tile Ca^ai^a treaty of 
isqpoiity with the Latin league, this branch of the 
Furii was doubtless Latin. The Tullii Hostilii 
also were originally from Medullia. (Dionys. 4 c. ; 
Jdacrob. Start. i, 6.) 

1.,,8bxt. Furius Medullinus Fusus, was 
consul inB.«. 488* the year in which, according to 
the common story, Coriolanus led the Volscians 
against. Roma. (Dionys. viii. 16, 63 ; Liv. ii. 

■i A Sp. Fvrius Medullinus Fus us, was consul 
in.B^c. <481* Livy says that his consulate was 
occupied; by, trifiunitian dissensions, and an inroad 
into th<9 territory ofVeu(ii. 43). Dionysius re- 
presents him as a popular consul (Styufrucos), and 
aswgns^ him a, successful campaign against the 
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3. L. Furius Medullinus Fusur, was consul 

in b. c. 474. He opposed a revival of the agrarian 
law of Sp. Cassius, and, on laying down his 
office, was therefore impeached by Cn. Genucius, 
one of the tribunes of the plebs. (Liv. ii. 54- ; 
Dionys. ix. 36, 37.) ^ 

4. P. Furius Medullinus Fusu$ was consul 
in b. c. 472, and opposed the rogation of Publilius 
Volero, tribune of the plebs, that the tribunes 
should be chosen by the comitia of the tribes, in- 
stead of the comitia of centuries. (Liv. ii. 56 ; 
Dionys. ix. 40, 41.) 

5. Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus, was consul 
in b. c. 464. lie was defeated, wounded, and be- 
sieged in his camp by the Aequians. (Dionys. ix. 
62 — 67 ; Liv. iii. 4, 5.) 

6. P. Furius Medullinus, brother and legatus 
of the preceding, was slain in the Aequian war. 
(Dionys. ix. 63 ; Liv. iii. 5.) 

7. AuRirPA Furius Medullinus, was consul 
in b. c. 446. He was engaged in the Volscian and 
Aequian wars, and protested against the unjust de- 
cision of the curies at Rome respecting a tract of 
land claimed by Ardea on the one side and by 
Aricia on the other. (Dionys. xi. 51 ; Liv. iii. 66, 
70,71.) The praenomen Agrippa was probably 
derived from some accident at the birth of Medul- 
linus (Plin. H. N. vii. 6), as it was not a family 
name in the Furia gens. 

8. L. Fi rius Sp. f. Medullinus Fusus, was 
thrice military tribune, with consular authority: 
I. b. c. 432 (Liv. iv. 25). II. b. c. 425 (trf. ib. 
35). III. b. c. 420 {id. ib. 45). 

9. L. Furius Medullinus, was twice con- 
sul, b. c. 413, 409. In his first consulate he con- 
ducted the Volscian war and took Ferentinum 
(Liv. iv. 51)j; in his second both the Aequian and 
Volscian, when he captured Carventum {id. ib. 54, 
5o). 

10. L. Furius L. f. Sp. n. Medullinus, was 
seven times military tribune with consular autho- 
rity: I. b. c. 407 (Liv. iv. 57) ; II. 405, in the 
year the siege of Veii began {id. ib. 61); III. B.C. 
398 (Liv. v. 12) ; IV. 397 (Liv. v. 14) ; V. 395 
{id. ib. 24) ; VI. 394 {id. ib. 26) ; VII. B. c. 391 
{id. ib. 32 ; Fasti). 

11. Sp. Furius L. f. Sp. n. Medullinus, tri- 
bune of the soldiers with consular authority, fi. c. 
400. (Fasti.) 

12. L. Furius Sp. f. L. n. Medullinus (son 
of the preceding), was twice military tribune with 
consular authority, b. c. 381, 370. In hi6 first con- 
sular tribunate he was joined in the command of 
the Volscian war with M. Furius Camillus. [Ca- 
millus. No. 1.] Medullinus was through his 
own rashness defeated by the enemy. Camillus, 
however, rescued him, and afterwards named him 
his colleague in 'a second campaign. Medullinus 
was censor in B. c. 363. (Liv. vi.22— 25, 36 ; 
Fast.) 

13. Sp. Furius Sp. f. L. n. Medullinus, 

brother of the preceding, was military tribune B.G. 
378. He commanded in the war with the Volscians 
of Antium. (Liv. vi. 31.) [W. B.D.J 

MEDULLI'NUS, MAENIUS. [M^bkiue; 
No. 8.J 

MEDUS (Mr/ Soy), a son of Medeia and Juraik, 
[See Mxdeia and Medeius.] A second person- 
age of the same name is mentioned by Plutarch. 
{De Fluv. 24.) [L. S.] 

MEDU'SA (MlSovcra). 1, A daughter of Phor- 
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cy» and Ceto, and one of the Gorgons. [Gor 
CONES, PbRSBUS.] 

2. A daughter of Sthenelus and Nicippe, and a 
sister of Eurystheus. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) 

3. A daughter of Priam. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5 

Pans. x. 26. § 1.) [L. S.] 

MEGABYTES (M eyaSdnjs.) 1. A Persian ol 
the royal family of the Achaemenidae, cousin o: 
Dareius and of Artaphemes, was appointed by the 
latter to the command of the expedition sent to 
assist Aristagoras in the reduction of Naxos ; but. 
in consequence of a quarrel with Aristagoras, Me* 
gabates betrayed the object of the expedition to the 
Naxians, who, thus forewarned, defended them- 
selves successfully. (Herod, v. 32 — 34.) Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Pausanias designed to marry the 
daughter of Megabates ; but the letter of Pausanias 
to Xerxes, as given by Thucydides (i. 128), con- 
tains an offer to many the daughter of the king 
himself. 

2. In the narrative just quoted Thucydides 
mentions Megabates, governor of Dascylitis, who 
is perhaps the same person (c. 129). 

3. See Mbgabazus, No. 5. [P. S.] 

MEGABA'ZUS (Mcyd€a(os), and MEGA- 

BY'ZUS (Mey a6v£os), are Persian names, which 
are so intermixed by Herodotus, Ctesias, and other 
writers, as to make it nearly certain that they are 
only different forms of the same name. Thucy- 
dides, however, applies the names respectively to 
two different persons (i. 109) ; but this is not a 
certain proof that the names were really different. 
For a further discussion of the two forms, see 
Duker and Poppo, ad Thucyd. 1. c. ; Hemsterh. ad 
Lucian. Tint. 22 ; Perizon. ad Aelian. V. II. ii. 2 ; 
DorvilL ad Charit. p. 472 (pp. 446, 447, orig. ed.) 
Aeschylus {Pen. 22) gives the form M eyaGd^Vjr, 
and Xenophon confounds Meyd6a£os and Meya- 
€aTT}s. [Megabates.] 

1. One of the seven Persian nobles who formed 
the conspiracy against the Magian Smerdis, b. c. 
321. In the discussion put into the mouths of the 
conspirators by Herodotus, after the death of the 
Magian, Megabazus recommends an oligarchical 
form of government. (Herod, iii. 70, 81.) Da- 
reius who held him in the highest esteem, left him 
behind with an army in Europe, when he himself 
recrossed the Hellespont, on his return from Scy- 
thia, b. c. 506. (Id. iv. 143, 144.) Megabazus 
subdued Perinthus and the other cities on the 
Hellespont and along the coast of Thrace, which 
had not yet submitted to the Persian rule, and 
removed the Paeonians, who dwelt about the 
Strymon, into Phrygia. (Id. v. 1 — 16, comp. 98.) 
He next sent to Amyntas, the king of Macedonia, 
and demanded earth and water, in token of his 
submission to Dareius, [For what followed see 
Alexander I. VoL I. p. 118.] On his return to 
Sardis he advised Dareius to recall Histiaeus from 
Mymnua. [Histiabur.] Herodotus mentions a 
celebrated saying of his in praise of the situation of 
Byzantium (iv. 144). Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 6. 

$ 7) mentions a Magabysras who was appointed by 
Cyrus as satrap of Arabia. He was the father of 
Zopyrus. (Id. iii. 153.) 

2. Megabyzus, the son of Zopyrus, and grand- 
son of the above, was one of the commanders of 
the land forces in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece, b. c. 480. (Herod, vii. 82.) Megabyzus 
was the commander of the army which Cimon de- 
fe ated - on the Eurymedon, in b. c. 406. (Diod. 
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xii. 8.) [Cimon,] When the Athenians made 
their expeditiou against Egypt, Megabyte* virus 
sent against them with a large army ; and having 
driven them out of Memphis, he shut them up in 
the island of Prosopitis, which he at last took, 
after a siege of eighteen molfths, 8. c. 457; (Herod, 
iii. 160; Thuc. i. 109; Diod. xi. 74. § 6.) 
Ctesias informs us that he was the son-in-law of 
Xerxes, having married his daughter Amytis ; 
and he ascribes to Magabyzus the service which 
Herodotus attributes to Zopyrus, namely, the 
taking of Babylon, after its revolt from Xerxes. 
(Pers. 22; Diod. x. r 17. $ 2; comp. Herod, iii. 
153.) Several other incidents of his life are re- 
lated by Ctesias. (Pen. 27, 30, 88—40.) Two 
sons of his are mentioned, Zopyrus and Artyphius. 
(Ctes. 37 ; Herod, iii. 160.) He is always called 
Meyctev^or, except in a quotation from Ctesias by 
Stephanus (». v. Kvpraia), who gives the name in 
the form Meydfefor: but even in this passage 
Westermann has printed it MrydSv(os. 

3. Magabazus, the son of Megabates, one of the 
commanders of the fleet of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 
97.) Diodorus calls him Megabates (xi. 12, 13). 
Perhaps he was the some person as 

4. Megabazus, a Persian, who, at the time 
of the revolt of Inaras and the Athenian expedi- 
tion to Egypt, was sent by Artaxerxes to Lace- 
daemon, to bribe the Peloponnesians to invade At- 
tica ; but his mission altogether failed. (Thuc. i. 
109.) 

5. The son of Spithridates, was beloved by 
Agesilaus. (Xen. Hell. i. 4. § 28, Ages. 5; Plut. 
Apes. 11, Apoptk. Lacan, p.787 ; in which pas- 
sages the name varies between M ryddafo*, Mryd- 

Meyafidrijj, and M ryafi/jnis.) 

6. The priest or keeper (vecSxopot) of the temple 

of Artemis at Ephesus. (Xen. Anab. v. 3. §§ 6, 

7.) It appehrs from Strabo (xiv. p. 641) that the 
Megabyzi, or, as he calls them, the Megalobyzi, 
were eunuch priests in the temple of Artemis. 
Another of these priests is mentioned by Appian 
(B. ('. v. 9) as having incurred the anger of Cleo- 
patra. [P. S.) 

MEGABERNES (Meyad4p*ojr), a grandson of 
Aatyages, according to the account of Ctesias. 
(Pen. 2, 8.) [P. 8.] 

MEGABOCCHUS, C. is mentioned by Cicero 
in his oration for Scaurus (c. 2. § 40) as condemned 
along with T. Albucius on account of bis crimes in 
the government of Sardinia. He is, perhaps, the 
same as the Megabocchus who perished dong With 
Crassus in the expedition against tbe Parthian* 
(Plut. Crass. 25). The Magabocchns spoken of 
by Cicero, m’Who of Ms letters (ad Ad, ii. 7. § 3)» 
is supposed by Manutius and others to be ^nick- 
name given to Pompey on account of Mb victories 
injthe war between Sulla and the Marian party, 
and this supposition is also maintained by Dro- 
mon n (OescL Bams , vol. vi. % 44). Bttf as there 
was evidently a Roman at that time nf the name 
of Megabocchus, and Cicero in the letter referred 
to speaks of ** Megabocchus et h«bc sengtriiutriA 
juventus," tbe opinion of Gronovias appears ”the 
more probable, that this Megabooehus Waf one of 
the reputed conspirators of Catiline ; andhemay 
therefore, have been the same si theonb ttiatlribBl 
in the oration for Seaturus, and by Phita«h. 
MEOABY'ZUa [Mboabazo*] “1 ^ 
MEGACLEIDES (MwyaaArffoff)* t>A0W*k 
writer, from whom Athenaeue Ih* ^«bfod i9®e 
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important remaiKs respecting the mythology ol 
Heracles. (Athen. xii. p. 512, 513.) 

2. A native of Eleuais, brought forward by 
Demosthenes as a witness in his speech against 
Callippus. He had had a dispute about some 
money transactions with Lycon. (Dem. in Cal- 
lipp . p. 1241, ed. Retake.) [C. P. M.] 

MB'GACLES (MeyafcAijs). 1. A . Syracusan, 
brother of Dion the son of Hipparinus, and brother- 
in-law of the elder Dionysius, to whose govern- 
ment he lent his support, and on one occasion when 
the tyrant was inclined to despair, urged him not 
to abandon the sovereignty until absolutely com- 
pelled to do so (Diod. xx. 7 if; but see Wesseling’i 
note). He, however, in common with his brother, 
became discontented at the government of the 
younger Dionysius, and accompanied Dion in his 
flight from Syracuse, b. c. 358 (Diod. xvi. 6). He 
afterwards also took part with him in his expedition 
to Sicily, and when Dion made himself master 
of Syracuse, Megacles accompanied him on his 
triumphal entry into the city, and was associated 
with him in the chief command (Plut. Dion, 28, 
|i 29). But from this period his name is not again 
mentioned. 

2. An officer in the service of Pyrrhus, who 
accompanied that monarch on his expedition to 
Italy, b. c. 280. , He is mentioned as accompanying 
Pyrrhus when he reconnoitered the Roman camp 
previous to the battle of Hcracleia ; and in that 
action was the means of saving the king's life, by 
exchanging armour with him, and thus directing 
the efforts of the assailants upon himself, instead 
of Pyrrhus. He fell a victim to his devotion, 
being slain by a Roman named Deems. (Plut. 
Pyrrh. 16, 17 ; Zonar. viii. 3.) f E. H. B. 1 
ME'GACLES (Mrya/cAiji). 1. A name borne 
by several of the Athenian family of the Alcmaeo- 
nidae. They are enumerated in the*genealogical 
table of that family in Vol. I. p. 105 ; and what is 
known respecting those of any historical import- 
ance will be found in the articles Cylon, Pkisis- 
tratus, Alcibiadbs, &c., which are referred to in 
the article Alcmakonidab. 

2. A native of Mytilene, who, with the assist- 
ance of his friends, overthrew the Penthalidae, a 
niling family in Mytilene. (Arist Pol. v. 10. p. 
1311,ed. Bekker.) 

3. A Greek writer, the author of a treatise on 

illustrious men, quoted by Athenaeus (x. p. 419, 
a). [C.P.M.] 

ME'GACLES (MryoxAqr), an architect of 
unknown country and date, who, together with 
Antiphilus and Pothaeus, built the treasury of 
the Carthaginians at Olynftia. (ibwev vi. 19. 
§4.) *• [P.S.] 

MEGAERA. [Erinnybs.] 

MEGA'LEAS (MsyoAfos), was chief secretary 
to Antigonus Doeon, king of Macedonia, who ap- 
pointed him, by his will, to the same office under 
PMilji his ward and successor (b. c. 220). 
Megaleas was entirely under the influence of 
Apelles, and readily entered into his treasonable 
“**jgna (*.c. 212), to baffle the operations of 
« in. his war against the Aetolians. Their 
V however, was counteracted by Aratus, 
uud the latter accordingly was assailed with personal 
violence by Megaleas, Leontius, and Crinon, at 
Lminaea, In Acaraania, when Philip had returned 
fam hit. successful campaign in AetoMa. 
this offence Megskas and Crinon wore thrown 
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into prison till they should find security for a fine 
of twenty talents, but Megaleas was released on the 
bail of Leontius, who had contrived to escape in 
tho tumult for which his accomplices were punished. 
In the same year (218) Megaleas and Leontius 
excited a mutiny at Corinth among the troops of 
Philip. It was soon quelled ; andff though the 
king knew who had been the authors of it, he dis- 
sembled his knowledge, and Megaleas and his chief 
accomplices were still holding high military rank 
when Apelles returned to court from Chalcis. The 
reception, however, of the latter proved that he had 
quite lost his master’s confidence, and Megaleas fled 
in alarm to Athens; and being refused refuge 
there, betook himself to Thebes. Here he con- 
tinued his impotent and rancorous course of treason 
by writing letters to the Aetolians, filled with 
abuse of Philip, and with strong exhortations to 
them to persevere in the war against him, as his 
finances were exhausted. The letters were inter- 
cepted and brought to the king, who thereupon 
despatched Alexander [Vol. I. p. 1 12] to Thebes, 
to sue Megaleas for the amount of his fine ; and the 
traitor, not venturing to abide the issue of the 
trial, put an end to his own life. (Pol. iv. 87* v. 
2, 14—16,25—28.) . [E.E.] 

MEGALO'STRATA ( M(yaAoarpdra), a Lace- 
daemonian poetess, beloved by Aleman, the follow- 
ing fragment from whom contains all that is known 
of her : 

T oGO' dSeav Mwaav <&et£e 
Sapor fWKatpa irapBtvuv 
d l-avdd MfyaXoarpara. 

(Aleman, Fr. ap. Ath.. xiii. p. 600. f., No. 27 in 
Welcker, 18 in Schneide win’s Delect. Poes. Graec ., 
21 in Bergk’s Poet. Lyr. Graec.) [P. S.] 

MEGAME'DE (Mfya/uijSri), a daughter of Ar- 
nacus, and the wife of Thestius, by whom she be- 
came the mother of fifty daughters. (Apollod. ii. 

4. § 10.) [L. S.] 

MEGANEIRA (Me ydvetpa). 1. A daughter 
of Crocon, and the wife of Areas. (Apollod. iii. 
9. § 1 ; comp. Arcas.) 

2. The wife of Celeus. (Paus. i. 39. § 1 ; comp. 
Mktaneira.) [L. S.J 

MEGAPENTHES (MryaWvtoft). 1. A son 
of Proetus, was king of Argos, and father of Anaxa- 
goras and Iphianeira. (Paus. ii. 1 8. § 4 ; Diod. 
iv. 68.) He exchanged his dominion for that of 
Perseus, so that the latter received Tiryns instead 
of Argos. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 4 ; Paus. ii. 16. § 3.) 
He is said to have afterwards slain Perseus. 
(Hygin. Fab. 244.) 

2. A son of Menclaus by an Aetolian slave, 
Pieris or Teridae. Menelaus brought about a mar- 
riage between Megapenthes and a daughter of 
Alec tor. (Horn. Od. iii. 188, iv. 11, xv. 100 ; 
Apollod. iii. 11. § 1.) According to a tradition 
current in Rhodes, Megapenthes, after the death 
of his father, expelled Helen from Argos, and aha 
fled to Polyxo at Rhodes. (Paus. iii. 19. § 2 ; 
comp. ii. 18. § 5, iii. 18. § 7.) 

A third personage of this name occurs in Enatae 
thius (ad Horn. p. 1480). [I* S»] 

ME'GARA (Meyapa), a daughter of king€reon 
of Thebes, and wife of Heracles. (Horn. Od. xi. 
269 ; Eurip. Hero. Fur. 9 ; Apollod. ii. 4. §lij 
Paus. i. 41 ; Pind. Jsthm. i. 82.) Respecting hfr 
liistory see Heracles. [L. S.] 

MEGAREUS (M*yap*6s), a ton of Onohestus, 
is also called a son of Poseidon by Oenope, of Hip- 
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poraenes, Apollo, or Aegeus. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 8; 
Paus. i. 30. § 5 ; Ov. Met. x. 605 ; Hygin. Fab. 
157 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. Meyapa.) He was a brother 
of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, and the father of 
Euippus, Timalcus, and Euaechme, to whom Ovid 
adds a fourth, IJippomenes. (Paus. i. 41. § 4 ; 
Plut. QuaesL tGmec. 10.) According to a Boeotian 
tradition, Megareus with his army went to the as- 
sistance of Nisus, king of Megara, against Minos ; 
but he fell in battle, and was buried at Megara, 
which was called after him, for its previous name 
had been Nisa. (Apollod. L c . ; Paus. i. 39. § 5, 
42. § 1.) According to a Megarian tradition, 
which discarded the account of an expedition of 
Minos against Megara, Megareus was the husband 
of Iphiuoe, the daughter of Nisus, and succeeded 
his father-in-law in the government of Megara, 
which he left to Alcathous, because his own two 
sons had died before him. (Paus. i. 39. § 5 ; comp. 
Alcathous.) [L. S.J 

MEGARUS (Mryapor), a son of Zeus, by a 
Sithnian or Megarian nymph. In the Dcucalionian 
flood he is said to have escaped to the summit of 
Mount Gerania, by following the cries of cranes. 
(Paus. i. 40. § 1.) [L. S.] 

MEGA'STH EN ES (M«?«<r0cn?s). 1. A Greek 
writer, to whom the subsequent Greek writers 
were chiefly indebted for their accounts of India. 
Megastbenes was a friend and companion of Seleu- 
cus Nicator (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 305, d), and 
was sent by that monarch as ambassador to San- 
dracottus, king of the Prasii, whose capital was Pali- 
bothra, a town, probably, near the confluence of 
the Ganges and Sone in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Patna.* (Strab. ii. p. 70, xv. p. 702 ; 
Arrian, Anab. v. 6, Ind.b ; Plin. //.A”, vi. 17. s. 21.) 
We know nothing more respecting the personal 
history of Megasthenes, except the statement of 
Arrian (Anab. 1. c.), that he lived with Sibyrtius, 
the satrap of Arachosia, who obtained the satrapies 
of Arachosia and Gedrosia, in b. c. 3*23. (Diod. 
xviii. 3.) Whether Megasthenes accompanied 
Alexander or not in his invasion of India, is quite 
uncertain. The time at which he was sent to San- 
dracottus, and the reason for which he was sent, 
are also equally uncertain. Clinton (Fasti Hell. 
voL iii. p. 482, note z) places the embassy a little 
before b. c. 302, since it was about this time that 
Seleucus concluded an alliance with Sandracottus ; 
but it is no where stated that it was through the 
means of Megasthenes that the alliance was con- 
cluded ; and as the latter resided some time at the 
court of Sandracottus, he may have been sent into 
India at a subsequent period. Since, however, 
Sandracottus died in b. c. 288, the mission 
of Megasthenes must be placed previous to 
that year. We have more certain information 
respecting the parts of India which Megasthenes 
visited. He entered the country through the dis- 
trict of the Pentapotamia, of the rivers of which 
he gave a fall account (Arrian, I ml. cc. 4, 8, Ac.), 
and proceeded thence by the royal road to Pali- 
bothra, but appears not to have visited any other 
pans of India. (Comp. Strab. xv. p. OSD.) Most 
modern writers, from the time of Robertson, have 
supposed, from a passage of Arrian (voAA^xi* & 
Arys* ( MtyturBeyys) duputfoOat wapd ZarlpdicorTov 
ihv ’Ipftfcr fiatnbia, Anab . v. 6), that Megasthenes 

* Sandracottus is called Chandragupta in the 
Sanscrit writers and his capital Pktaliputra. 
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] paid several visits to India, but since neither Me* 
gasthenes himself, nOr any other writer, all tides to 
more than one visit, these words may simply mean 
that he had several interviews with Sandracottus 
during his residence in the country. 

The work of Megastheneg, was entitled t4 *Ip- 
SiKa, and was probably divided ‘into four book* 
(Athen. iv. p. 153, e. ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 
305 ; Strab. xv. p. 687 ; Joseph, c. Apion. i. 20, 
Ant. x. 11. § 1 ). It appears to have been written 
in the Attic dialect, and pot in the Ionic, as some 
modem writers have asserted ; for in the passage 
of Eusebius (Praep. Ev. ix. 41), which has been 
quoted to prove that r Megasthenes employed the 
Ionic dialect, the quotation from Megasthenes con- 
cludes with the word kutoikIoul, and the remain- 
ing words are an extract from Abydenus (comp. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. voL iii. p. 483, note b.). Me- 
gasthenes is repeatedly referred to by Arrian, 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny. Of these writers 
Arrian, on whose judgment most reliance is to be 
placed, speaks most highly of Megasthenes (Arrian, 
Anab. v. .5, Ind. 7), but Strabo (ji. p. 70) and 
Pliny (/. c.) treat him with less respect. Although 
his work contained many fabulous stories, similar 
to those which we find in the Indica of Ctesias, 
yet these tales appear not to have been fabrications 
of Megasthenes, but accounts which he received 
from the natives, frequently containing, as modem 
writers have shown, real truth, though disguised 
by popular legends and fancy. There is every 
reason for believing that Megasthenes gave a faith- 
ful account of every thing that fell under his own 
observation ; and the picture which he presents of 
Indian manners and institutions is upon the whole 
more correct than might have been expected. 
Every thing that is known respecting Megasthenes 
and his work, is collected with great diligence by 
Schwanbeckjrin a treatise entitled “ Megasthenis ' 
Indica. Fragmcnta collegit, commcntationem et 
indices addidit E. A. Sch wan beck, Bonnae, 1846.” 

2. Of Chaicis in Euboea, was, along with Hip- 
pocles, the founder of Cumae in Italy. (Strab. v. 
p. 243 ; Veil. Pat i. 4.) 

MEGELLUS, a family-name of the Postumia 
Gens at Rome. 

1. L. Postumjus L. p. Sp. n. Megellus, who 
as curule aedile built, and in bis second consulship 
dedicated, a temple to Victory with the produce of 
the fines levied by him for encroachments on the 
demesne-land. The year of his aedileship is un- 
known. Megellus wag consul for the first time in 
b. c. 305, according to the Fasti, although some of 
the annalists placed this consulate two years earlier. 
It was torjowls the tiose of the second Sanwite 
war, and Megellus, after defeating the Samnites in 
the field, took Bovianum, one of their principal 
fortresses on the north side of the Mateas. On 
their march homeward Megellus and his colleague 
Minucius recovered Sora and Arpinum in the 
valley of the Liris, and Cerennia or Censennia 
(Liv. ix. 44 ; Diod. xx. 90), whose rite ii nn* 
known. For this campaign Livy ascribes a triumph 
to Megellus, which the Fasti do not confirm. Me 
gellus was propraetor in n,c. 295, when Rome W** 
awaiting a combined invasion of the Chads 
Samnites, the Etruscans and Umbrians. , Megril*** 
was stationed in the Vatican district, on the . right 
bank of the Tiber, to cover the approaches to the 
city. He probably remained thorn till 
great battle at Sentiiram, when he .mp merited w 
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th^pftiAte and his legions disbanded. In b. c. took after six arduous months of blockade, em« 
294, Megellus was consul for the second time. Ill ployed them during their whole period of office, 
health detained him awhile at Rome, but a victory Megellus was censor in n. c. 253, the year of his 
of the Samnites obliged him to take the field, and death. (Fasti; Polyb. i. 17—20; Zonar. viii. 
he signalised himself by taking in Samnium Milio- 10; Diod. Fr. Hbeschel. xxiii. 5; Oros. iv. 7; 
nia and Ferentinum, and Rusellae in Etruria, and Liv. Epit. xvi.) [ W. B. D.J 

by ravaging both territories. The accounts of both MEGES (Meyrjs), a son of Ph) ; leus by Eu- 
these consulates of Megellus are very obscure and styoche, Ctimene, or Timandra, and a grandson of 
contradictory— -some assign to him different fields Augeas. He is mentioned among the suitors of 
of action, and defeats instead of victories. It is, Helen, and in forty ships he led his bands from 
however, probable that some illegal or contemptuous Duiichium and the Kchinades against Troy. (Horn. * 
conduct in his second consulship — for the temper II. ii. 625, &c., v. 69, xiii. 692, xv. 520, &c., xix.260 ; 
of Megellus was obstinate jind arbitrary in the Kustath. ad Horn. p. 303 ; Paus. x. 25. g 2 ; Strab, 
extreme, and the Postumian gens notorious for its x. pp. 45G, 4 59.) Polygnotus had painted him in 
patrician pride— brought upon Megellus, at the ex- the Lesche at Delphi as a wounded man. Accord- 
piration of his office, an impeachment by M. Scan- ing to Dictys Cretensis (iii. 10) he was killed in 
tius, tribune of the plebs, from which his services the Trojan war. [L.S.] 

as the lieutenant of Sp. Carvilms in the campaign MEGES XMe^ijs), an eminent surgeon, bom at 
with Samnium, in B. c. 293, and the popularity of Sidon in Phoenicia (Galen, Ik. Math. Med. vi. 6, 
his general, rescued him. The third consulship of vol. x. p. 454), who practised at Rome with great 
Megellus (b. c. 291) is better known: his impe- reputation and success, shortly before the time of 
rious, perhaps his insane, extravagances made it Celsus, and therefore proba’ ly in the first century' 
remarkable. At the close of b. o. 292, Megellus b.c. (Cds. Ik Medic, vii. praef.) He wrote 
was appointed interrex to hold the consular comitia. some works which are highly praised and several 
He followed the example of Appius Claudius Caecus times quoted by C elsus, but of which nothing re- 
in u. c. 297 (Liv. xx vii. 6), and nominated himself, mains. He is, perhaps, the same person who is 
His administration was answerable to his assump- | noted by Pliny (//. N. xxxii. 24), Galen (De 
tion of office. He refused to wait for the usual allot- Compos. Me team. sir. Locos , iii. 3, v. 3, vol. xii. 
ment of the consular provinces, and took Samnium ip. 684, 845 1, and Scribonius Largus (Ik Compos. 

for himself. He employed his legionaries, not in Medicam. c. 70. § 202, p.227). A Greek frag- 
<|uenching the embers of an expiring war, but in ment by Megcs is preserved by Oribasius (Coif. 
levelling the woods on his own demesne. lie vio- Medic, xliv. 14), and was first published by Car- 
lently, and in defiance of a deputation from the final Mai in his collection entitled “ Classici Auc- 
senate, expelled the proconsul Q. Fabius Gorges tores c Codicibus Vaticanis editi,” vol. iv. p. 27, 
from his command at Cominium, and undertook the Rome, 8vo. 1831, and is also to be found in Dr. 
siege. There hismilitary talents once more displayed Bnssemakers edition of the forty-fourth book of 
themselves; he took Cominium and several other Oribasius. p. 72, Groning. 1835, 8vo, [W.A.G.] 
places, and acquired the important post of Venusia, MEGILLUS or MEGELLUS (MryiAAos, 
where he recommended the senate to establish a MeysAAej), a man of Eleia, in Lucania, was one of 
numerous colony. His counsel was followed (Veil, those who, under the auspices of Timoleon, recolo- 
i. 14), but the name of Megellus was carefully ex- nisedAgrigentum, and gathered together the remnant 
eluded from the list of commissioners for establish- of its citizens, about n. c. 338. (Plut. TimoL 35 ; 
ing it. In revenge he divided among his soldiers Diod. xvi. 82, 83.) This was the first attempt to 
the whole of the booty he had taken without restore the city after its desolation by the Cartha- 
making any reserve for the treasury, and he dis- gininns in u. c. 408. (Diod. xiii. 81, Ac.) [E. E.J 
handed his soldiers without awaiting the arrival of MEGILLUS ( M* 7 iA\os), a Lacedaemonian, 
his successor. The senate refused him a triumph, was one of the three commissioners for ratifying 
Megellus appealed to the people who faintly sup- the short and hollow truce with Tissaphernes on 
ported him, and, although only three tribunes fa- behalf of Agesilaus, who had just crossed over to 
youred while seven opposed his claim, he triumphed Asia, n. c. 396. (Xen. licit, iii. 4. § 6.) The more 
in despite of the senate. For his many delinquencies common readings in Xenophon are Megialius and 
Megellus, as soon as he wept ont of office, was Megialus. One of the interlocutors in the ‘‘Laws” 
prosecuted by two of the tribunes and condemned of Plato is Megillus, a Lacedaemonian. [E. B.] 
hy all the threo-and-thirty tribes. He was fined MEGILLUS (MryiAAos), a writer on arith- 
the sum of 500,000 asses, fffe heavisMNvnulct to met ic, mentioned in {]\c0(o\oyovfx(va 1 Api0fiirrutiis^ 
which any Roman had been hitherto sentenced, p. 28. (Fabric. LU>1. (I race. vol. i. p. 852, vol. v. 

( Comp. Plut CumiU. 39.) According to the Fasti, p.649.) (C. P. M.J 

indeed, Megellus triumphed in his second consul- M KGPSTIAS (MfyurTfar), a celebrated sooth- 
ship— Martm 24th, a. c, 294, “ De Samnitibus et saycr, a native of Acarnania, who traced his de- 
Etrusceis” and Livy refers his dispute with scent up to Melampus. He was present at the 
senate to this period. (Liv. ix. 44, x. 26, battle of Thermopylae ; and though he foresaw by 
-7 ? 82, 33, 34, 83, 37, 47, id. Epit. xi ; Dionys. his art the fatal issue of the conflict, refused to 
xvi, 15—18 } Frtmtin. StraL i. 8, § 3.) quit his post, though requested to withdraw by 

L. Posrusiius L. r. L. s. Mkoki.lus, son Leonidas. He sent away his only son, but him- 
the preceding, was pmetor, according to the self remained and was killed. A separate raonU- % 
Ettti, but in what year is unknown. His father’s ment was erected to his memory with an ins“^‘ ! “ 
^popularity and disgrace had no effect on the for- by his friend Simonides, which is quoted by Aero- 
sne* of the younger Megellus. Ho was consul in dotus. (Herod, vii. 219, 221, 228.) Plutarch* 
282$ the third year of the second Punic war. (Apophih. Lacon. vol. ii. p. 221, c.) gives the name 
assigned to both Megellus and his col- Themisteas to the soothsayer whom Leonidas 
bSguo, and the siege of Agrigentum, which they wishtni to send away. [C. P. M.J 

vol. h. 8 T 
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MEGISTO (Meyurrte), is in some writers 
another form for Callisto, the mother of Areas, who 
is also called Theraisto. (Steph. Byz. s. v. ’A puds 
Eustath. ad Ham. p. 300 ; Hygin. Poet. Astr , 
ii. 1.) [L. S.] 

MEGI'STONUS or MEGISTO 'NO US (M«- 
yi <TTovovs) t a Spartan of rank and influence, whom 
Cratesicleia, the mother of Cleomenes III., took 
for her second husband, with the view, as it would 
seem, of securing him to her son’s party ; and we 
find him accordingly entering readily into the plans 
of*Cleomenes for the reformation of the state. In 
B. c. 226 he was taken prisoner by Aratus in a 
battle near Orchomenus in Arcadia ; but he must 
have been soon released, for he appears again not 
long after at Sparta, co-operating with Cleomenes 
in the measures which he proposed after the 
murder of the Epliori, and setting an example to 
his countrymen by the voluntary surrender of his 
property. In u. c. 223, when Cleomenes took 
Argos, Megistonous induced him to adopt no steps 
against those citizens who were suspected of an 
attachment to the Achaean party, beyond the re- 
quisition of twenty hostages. In the same year 
Cleomenes, having taken possession of Corinth, and 
besieged the citadel, sent Megistonous and Tripy- 
lus, or Tritymallus, to Aratus, then at Sicyon, with 
an offer of terms, which, however, were rejected. 
Not long after this, the Achaean party in Argos 
excited an insurrection against the Spartan gar- 
rison ; and Megistonous, being sent by Cleomenes 
with 2000 men to quell the revolt, was slain in 
battle soon after he had thrown himself into the 
city. (Plut. C/eom. 6, 7, 11, 19, 21, A rat. 30,41, 
44 ; comp. Polyb. ii. 47, 52, 53 ; Droysen, Hellen- 
temus , vol. ii. b. ii. ch. 4.) |_E. E.] 

MEH ERI)A / 'J’ES,the grandson of Phraates IV., 
king of Parthia, lived at Koine as a hostage, but 
was sent. by the emperor Claudius, about a. n. 50, 
into Parthia at the request of the inhabitants, who 
were disgusted at the cruelty of their reigning 
sovereign Gotarzes. Cassius Longinus, the governor 
of Syria, received orders to support Meherdates in 
his attempt to gain the crown ; but Meherdates 
was defeated in battle, and taken prisoner by Go- 
tarzes, who spared his life but cut off his ears. 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 10, xii. 10 — 14.) The name Mc- 
herdates is merely another form of Mithridates. 

MEIDIAS (MeiSias), a native of Scepsis, and 
son-in-law of Mania, satrapess of the Midland 
Aeolis, whom he strangled, and added to the crime 
the murder of her son, a boy about sixteen years 
old. He then seized the towns of Scepsis and 
Gergis, where the greater part of Mania’s treasures 
was deposited. The other cities, however, of the 
satrapy refused to acknowledge him as their ruler, 
and, when he sent presents to Pharnabazus with a 
request to be invested with the government which 
his mother* in-law had held, he received a threat- 
ening answer and an assurance that the satrap 
would rather die than leave Mania unrevenged. 
At this crisis Dercyllidas, the Spartan general, ar- 
rived in Asia (b. c. 399), and, having proclaimed 
freedom to all the Aeolian towns and received 
several of them into alliance, advanced against 
Scepsis, where Meidias was. The latter, equally 
afraid of Pharnabazus and of the Scepaians, sent to 
Dercyllidas to propose a conference on receiving 
hostages for his safety. These he obtained ; but, 
when he asked on what terms he might hope for 
alliance, the Spartan answered, “ on condition of 
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giving freedom and independence to the citii^fcs.” 
He then entered Scepsis and proclaimed liberty 
amidst the joy of the inhabitants. Meidias, ac- 
companying him thence on bis march to Gergis, 
begged leave to retain the town, and received for 
answer, tluxl !te should have fas due. Having taken 
possession of the place, Dercyllidas deprived Mei- 
dias of his guards, and seized the treasures of 
Mania as his by right of conquest over Pharna- 
bazus, leaving to Meidias nothing beyond his pri- 
vate property. The murderer, alarmed with good 
reason for his safety, asked where he was to live ? 
“ Even where it is mgst just you should,” — - was 
the answer, — “ in Scepsis, your native city, and 
in your father’s house,” — words which could have 
conveyed to him no other meaning than, “ Even 
where you will be exposed unprotected to the 
indignation and vengeance of your country- 
men.” (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. §§ 14 — 26 ; Polyaen. ii. 
6.) [Mimas.] [E. E.] 

MEILA'NJON (MetAariaw),a son of Amphida- 
mas, and husband of Atalante, by whom he became 
the father of Parthenopaeus. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 2 ; 
comp. Atalante.) [L. S.] 

MElLl'CIillJS (Mei\'ixios) y i.*p. the god that 
can be propitiated, or the gracious, is used as a 
surname of several divinities. 1. Of Zeus, as the 
protector of those who honoured him with propi- 
tiatory sacrifices. At Athens cakes were pffered 
to him every year at the festival of the Diasia. 
(Thucyd. i. 1 26 ; Xenoph. A nab. vii. 7. § 4.) Altars 
were erected to Zeus Meilichius on the Cephissus 
( Paus. i. 37. § 3), at Sicyon (ii. 9. § 6), and at Argos 
(ii. 20. § 1 ; Plut. L)e cohib.Jr. 9). 2. Of Dionysus 

in the island of Naxos. (Athen. iii. p. 76.) 3. Of 

'l'y die or Fortune. (Orph. Hymn. 71. 2.) The plu- 
ral Seol ntiAl\toi is also applied to certain divinities 
whom mortals used to propitiate with sacrifices at 
night, that they might avert all evil, as e. g. at 
Myonia in the country of the Ozolian Locrians. 
(Paus. x. 36. § 4; comp. Orph. E. 30.) [L. S.j 

MELA, or MELLA, M. ANNAEUS, was the 
youngest son of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, 
and Helvia [HelviaJ, and brother of L. Seneca 
and Gallio [GallioJ (et docti Senecae ter nume- 
randa domus. Mart. Ep. iv. 40). He was born 
at Corduba, and, although raised to senatorian 
rank, lie always preferred the name and station 
of an eques. (Sen. Consol, ad Helv. xvi., Cb*- 
trov. ii. Prooem. ; comp. Tac. Ann. xvi. 17.) Mela 
studied rhetoric with success ; but, leaving to his 
brothers the dangerous honours in Nero's reign of 
the state and the forum, he adhered to a life of 
privacy, liis first occupation was that of steward 
to his estates in Spain ; and through his 

brother L. Seneca's influence with Nero, he after- 
wards held the office of procurator or agent to the 
imperial demesnes. Mela married Acilia, daughter 
of Acilius Lucanus of Corduba, a provincial lawyer 
of some note. 13y Acilia he bod at least one son, 
the celebrated Lucan, a. d. 40. [LuCANVft.} After 
Lucan’s death, a. d. 65, Mela laid claim to his 
property ; and the suit arising from this claim 
proved ultimately his own destruction. Fabius 
liomanus, who opposed him, had been his sen’* 
intimate friend, and was thought to have inserted 
among the papers of the deceased forged letters 
involving Mela in at least a knowledge. of Piao’s 
conspiracy, a. d. 65. (Tac. Ann. xv. 48, &c«) >M«fe 
was rich, Nero was needy and rapacious, and the 
former anticipated a certain sentence by suicide, 
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a. #. 66. To save a part for his family, Mela be- 
queathed to Tigellinus and his son-in-law, Cossu 
tianus Capito [Capito], a large portion of hii 
wealth. Codicils, believedjiowever to be spurious 
were annexed to Mela’s will, accusing Aniciuf 
Cerialis [Cbrialis] %nd Rufius Crispinus [Cris- 
pin uaj of participation in Piso’s plot. The char- 
acter and studies of Mela are agreeably sketched 
by tile elder Seneca in the prooemium to his 2d 
boolr of Controversiae , which book is also especially 
addressed to Mela. (Tac.AwK. xvi. 17 ; Dion Cass. 
Ixii. 25 ; Sen. * Cordrov . ii. v. prooem ., Cons, ad 
Helv. xvi.) , [W. B. D.J 

MELA, F A'Bl US, a Roman jurist, who is often 
cited in the .Digest ; but there is no excerpt from 
his writings there. The fact that he is cited by 
Africanus (Dig. 46. tit. 3. s. 3d, and 50. tit. 16. s. 
207) shows that he was at least his contemporary. 
But it may be collected from another passage (Dig. 
9. tit 2. s. 11) that he was prior to Proculus, or 
at least his contemporary ; for in that passage Ul- 
pian cites Mela before Proculus. In another pas- 
sage Ulpian (Dig. 19. tit. 1. b. 17) cites Mela as 
the authority for an opinion of Gallus Aquilius 
who was a friend of Cicero, and praetor b.c.* 66 ; 
and again (Dig. 1 9. tit 9. s. 3) as authority for an 
opinion of Servius Sulpicius. He is often cited in 
connection with Labeo and Trebatius. As Afri- 
canus wrote under Hadrian, who died a. d. 1 38, 
and in the reign of Pius, the successor of Hadrian, 
we cannot with certainty fix the period of Mela as 
earlier than that of Antoninus Pius ; but from the 
other citations here mentioned it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Labeo and Treba- 
tius. We are not acquainted with the title of 
any of Mela’s writings, though he wrote at least 
ten books- about something. (Dig. 46. tit. 3. s. 
39.) [G. L.] 

MELA, POMPO'NIUS, the first Roman au- 
thor who composed a formal treatise upon Geo- 
graphy. P'rom one passage in his work (ii. 6. § 74) 
we learn that he was bom at a town situated on 
the bay of Algesiras, and the name of the place 
seems to have been Tingenlera or Cingcntera ; but 
the text is here so corrupt, that it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. From a second passage (iii. 
6. § 25, comp. Sueton. Claud . 17) it is highly pro- 
bable that he flourished under the emperor Clau- 
dius ; but at all events it is certain that he must 
have written after the campaigns of Augustus in 
Spain, for he speaks of the ancient Jol as having 
been ennobled by the appellation ofCaesarcia (i. 6. 

$ 5), and mentions two towns in the country of 
the Cantabri which had bee^ named a fter t heir con - 
queror. Beyond these particulars dfiTTnowledgc 
does not extend. Funccius indeed conjectures 
that the designation Potnponius was acquired by 
adoption, and that he is in reality the L. Annaeus 
Mela of Corduba, who was the son of Seneca the 
rhetorician — the brother of Seneca the philosopher, 
^d of Junius Gallio — and the father of the poet 
Lucan ; but there appears to be no evidence in 
favour of this* hypothesis beyond the bare facts 
that both of these personages were Spaniards, and 
Jh*t both bore the snmame of Mela. (Senec. 
vontrov, Hb. ii. praef. ; Tac. Ann, xvi. 17 ; Hieron. 
Chron, Euttb. CHymp. ccxi. ; comp. Plin. H. N. 

38, who* probably by mistake, wrote Tiberio 
for A'enme.) 

, The title prefixed to the Compendinm of Mela 
m the best MSS. it De Situ Orbit libri ///. After 
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a short prooemium, in which he dwells upon the 
importance and the difficulties of the undertaking* 
and states the manner in which he proposes to 
execute his task, he proceeds to define the cardinal 
points, and to explain the division of the world 
into two hemispheres and five zones. The northern 
hemisphere is that portion of the earth which is 
known, and is separated by the impassable torrid 
zone from the southern hemisphere, which is 
altogether unknown, and is the abode of tho 
Anticthones. The northern or known hemisphere 
is completely surrounded by the ocean, which com- 
municates with the four great seas: one on the 
north, the Caspian ; two on the south, the Persian 
and the Arabian ; one on the west, the Mediter- 
ranean, with its subdivisions of the Hellespont, 
the Propontis, the Thracian Bosporus, the Euxine, 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the Palus Maeotis. 
By this sea and the two great rivers, the Tanais 
and Nile, the whole of the northern hemisphere is 
portioned out into three great divisions. All to 
the north of the Mediterranean and the west of 
the Tanais constitute Europe ; all to the south of 
the Mediterranean and the west of the Nile con- 
stitute Africa ; what remains is Asia. Next 
follows a brief general description of the three con- 
tinents, and an enumeration of the chief tribes by 
which they are inhabited. These preliminaries 
being disci. ssed, the author enters upon more mi- 
nute details, and makes a complete circuit of the 
known world, tracing first the coast of the Medi- 
terranean and the shores of the ocean. Thus com- 
mencing .at the straits of Hercules with Mauritania, 
he passes on in regular order to Numidia, Africa 
Proper, the Cyrenaica, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, Ionia, 
Aeolis, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, the Asiatic nations 
on the Euxine and the Palus Maeotis, European 
Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, the Pelopon- 
nesus, Epirus, Illyricum, Italy from the head of 
the Adriatic round by Magna Graecia to the Ligu- 
rian Gulf, Gallia Narbonnensis, and the eastern 
coast of Spain. ( Hispaniae ora citerior.) The 
tour of the Mediterranean being now completed, a 
chapter is devoted to its islands. Passing beyond 
the Straits, we stretch along the western coast of 
Spain ( Hispaniae ora exterior), the western coast 
of Gaul ( Culliae ora exterior ), the islands of the 
Northern Ocean, Germany, Sarmatia, the Bhores 
if the Caspian, the Eastern Ocean and India, the 
Mare Rubrum and its two gulfs, the Persian and 
Arabian, Aethiopia, and those portions of Aethiopia 
and Mauritania bordering upon the Atlantic, which 
brings him round to the point from which he 
started. It will be seen from the above sketch 
that the existence of the northern countries of Eu- 
rope and of the northern and eastern countries of 
Asia were unknown, it being supposed that these 
regions formed part of the ocean, which, in like 
manner, was supposed to occupy the whole of 
Jen t ml and Southern Africa. 

As might be expected in a tract which consists 
hiefly of proper names, the text is often exces- 
lively and hopelessly currupt, but the style is 
imple, unaffected, and perspicuous ; the Latmity 
s pure ; all the best authorities accessible at that 
period, especially Eratosthenes, appear to have 
been carefully consulted ; and although everything 
is compressed within the narrowest limits, we find 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally diversi- 
fied by animated and pleasing pictures. 

3 t 2 
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The Editio Princeps of Pomponius Mela ap- 
peared at Milan, in 4to. 147 1 , without any printer’s 
name. Numerous editions were published before 
the end of the fifteenth century, but the text first 
began to assume an improved appearance in those 
superintended by Vadianus, fol. Vienn. 1518, and 
fol. Basil. 15*22, especially in the second. Further 
emendations were introduced by Vinetus, 4to. 
Paris, 157*2 ; by Schottus, 4to. Antv. 1582 ; but 
the great restorers of this author were Vossius, 4to. 
Hag. Com. 1 858 ; Jac. Gronovius, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 
1685, 1686 ; and Abr. Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 8vo. 
1722, and especially 1728. This last edition gives 
q, completely new recension, and remained the 
gjjandard until superseded by that of Tzschuckius, 
; 7 parts, 8vo. laps. 1807, which is executed with 
the greatest care, presents us with the labours of 
former critics in their best form, is enriched by the 
collation of several new MSS., contains an ample 
collection of the most valuable commentaries, and 
supplies everything which either the scholar or the 
student can require. We have an old translation 
into English : “ The rare and singular Work of 
Pomponius Mela, that excellent and worthy Cos- 
mographor, of the Situation of the World, most 
orderly prepared, and divided every parte by its 
selfe : with the Longitude and Latitude of everie 
Kingdome, Regent, Province, Rivers, tSccc. Where 
unto is added, that learned Worke of Julius Solinus 
I*ol [i/histor, with a necessaric Table for this Ilooke ; 
right pleasant and profitable for Gentlemen, Mer- 
chaunts. Mariners, and Travellers. Translated 
into Englyshe by Arthur Go fdiny, Gent.” 4to. 
Lond. The Mela was first published in 1585, 
the Solinus in 1587, and then both were bound 
up in one volume, and reissued with the above 
title in 1580. There is a translation into French 
by C. P. Fradin, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1804, and 
with a new title-page 1827 ; into Italian b}' Por- 
cacchi, 8vo. Venet. 1547 ; and into German by 
J. C. Dietz, 8vo. Giessen, 1774, which is said to 
be very bad. (Bahr, Gesc/i. dvr Horn. Lit te rat, 
$ 362, 3d ed.) [W. K.] 

MELAENEUS (MeAaiveus), a son of Lycaon, 
who is said to have built the Arcadian town of 
Melaeneae. (Paus. viii. 26'. 5 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 

MeAatvcai.) [L. S. ) 

MELAENIS (MeAatids), i.e. the dark, a sur- 
name of Aphrodite, under which she was worshipped 
at Corinth. (Paus. ii. 2. § 4 ; comp. viii. 6. $ 2, ix. 
17. § 4 ; A then. xiii. p. 588.) ( L. S.] 

MELAMPODES (MtAa M irJ5vs). 1. A Greek 

grammarian, the author of a treatise which is still 
extant, though unpublished, addressed to Diony- 
sius the Thracian. (Fabric. Hitt. Grace, vol. vi. 
p. 345.) 

2. A writer on astrology, the author of an ex- 
tant, though unpublished treatise, entitled Method us 
J'racdictionum Lunarium. (Fabric. Hitt. Grace. 
vol. iv. p. 160.) [C. P. M.J 

MELAMPUS (MeAd/iTovt), a son of Amythaon 
by Eidoniene, or according to others, by Aglaia or 
Rhodope (Apollod. i. 8. § 1 ; Diod. iv. 68 ; Schol. 
ad Theocrit. iii. 43), and a brother of Bias, lie 
was looked upon by tho ancients as the first mortal 
that bad been endowed with prophetic powers, as 
the person that first practised the' medical art, and 
established the worship of Dionysus In Greece 
(Apollod. ii. 2. § 2). He is said to have been 
married to Iphianassa (others call her Iphianeira or 
Cyrianassa, — Diod. iv. 68 ; Serv. ad Virg. Kclog. 
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vi. 48), by whbm he became the fkther of Manttha 
and Antiphates (Horn. Od. xv. 225, &c.). Apol- 
lod or us (i. 9. § 1 3) adds a son. Abas ; and Diodorus 
calls* his children Bias, Antiphates, Manto, and 
Pronoe (comp. Pans. vi. 17. § 4). Melampus at 
first dwelt with Neleus at IPylus, afterwards h'b 
resided for a time at Phylace, near Mount Othtya, 
with Phylacus and Tphiclus, and at last ruled over 
a third of the territory of Algos (Horn. t. c.J.^ At ’ 
Aegosthena, in the north-western part of Mejiris, 
he had a sanctuary and a statue, and an annuai 
festival was there celebrated in hii honour. (Palis, 
i. 44. § 8.) , 

With regard to his having introduced the wor- 
ship of Dionysus into Greece, Herodotus (ii. 49) 
thinks that Melampus became acquainted with the 
worship of the Egyptian Dionysus, through Cadmtis 
and the Phoenicians, and his connection with the 
Dionysiac religion is often alluded to in the ancient 
writers. Thus, we are told, for example, that he 
taught the Greeks how to mix wine with water 
(A then. ii. p. 45 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1816). 
Diodorus (i. 97) further adds that Melampus 
brought with him from Egypt the myths about 
Cronos and the fight of the Titans. As regards 
his prophetic power, his residence at Phylace, and 
his ultimate rule over a portion of Argos, the fol- 
lowing traditions were current in antiquity. When 
Melampus lived with Neleus, he dwelt outside 
the town of Pylos, and before his house there 
stood an oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. The 
old serpents were killed by hiB servants, and burnt 
by Melampus himself, who reared the young ones. 
One day, when they had grown up, and Melampus 
was asleep, they approached from both sides and 
cleaned his ears with their tongues. Being thus 
roused from his sleep, he started up, and to his 
surprise perceived that he now understood the lan- 
guage of birds, and that with their assistance he 
could foretell the future. In addition to this he 
acquired the power of prophesying, from the victims 
that were offered to the gods, and, after having had 
an interview with Apollo on the banks of the 
Alpheius, he became a most renowned soothsayer 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 11 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1685). 
During his stay with Neleus it happened that his 
brother Bias was one of the snitors for the hand of 
Pern, the daughter of Neleus, and Neleus promised 
his daughter to the man who should bring to him 
as a gift for the maiden, the oxen of Iphiclus, which 
were guarded by a dog whom neither roan nor 
animal could approach. Melampus undertook the 
task of procuring the oxen for his brother, although 
he knew that the thiqf would be caught and kept 
in impris8!!!ffltot for one whole year, after which ne 
was to come into possession of the oxen. Things 
turned out as he had said ; Melampus Was thrown 
into prison, and in his captivity he learned from 
the wood- worms that the building in whfch he was 
would soon break down. He accordingly demanded 
to be let out, and as Phylacus and fpltidus became 
thus acquainted with his prophetic powers, they 
asked him in what manner Iphiclus, who Hfed mo 
children, was to become father. Mehunpils, $n the 
suggestion of a vulture, advised fpblcfus td t*ke 
the rust from the knife wlth which Phyhwtii had 
once ent his son, and drink it in water daritojj ^ 
days. This was dope, and IpbfdttS becamethe 
father of Podarcei. Melampus now reorived th° 
oxen as a reward for his good servi«|S,';kpd^f» ve 
them to Pylos ; he thus gamed Petto for lw Wither, 
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and,he»cefor th remained in Messenia (Apollod. i. and NICO'MACHUS (Nuccfyiaxos), a Rhodian, 
9., §12 ; Paus. iv. 36. § 2 ; Schol. ad Theocrit. were the, two men whom Achaeus, the rebellious 
jia. 43). His dominion over Argos is said to have general of Antiochus the Great, employed to carry 
jbeen acquired in the following manner. In the on his negotiations with Ptolemy IV. (Philojrator), 
reign of Anaxagoras, king of Argos, the women of as well as all his other transactions with foreign 
the kingdom were* seised with madness, and powers. It was chiefly through recommendatory 
roamed about the country in a frantic state. Me- letters from Melancomas and Nicomachus that 
iampua cured them of it, on condition that he Bolis, of whose treachery they had no suspicion, was 
a and his brother Bias should receive an equal share enabled to gain, to a great extent, the confidence 
with Anaxagoras in the kingdom of Argos (Paus. of Achaeus, and so to betray him to Antiochus, in 
ii. 18. § 4 ; Diod. iv. 68). Others, however, give n. c. 214. (Polyb. viii. 17, 18, 20, 21.) [E. E.] 
the following account. The daughters of Proetus, ME'LANEUS (MeAa^i/r^a son of Apollo,and 
Iphinoe, Lysippe and Iphianassa, were seized with king of the Dryopes. lie was the father of Eurytus 
madness, either because thfy opposed the worship and a famous archer. According to a Messenian 
of Dionysus (Diod. 1. c . ; Apollod. i. 9. § 12), or legend Melaneus came to Perieres who assigned' 
because they boasted of equalling Hera in beauty, to him a town as his habitation which he called 
or because they had stolen the gold from the statue Oechalia, after his wife's name. (Paus. iv. 2. § 2 ; 
of the goddess (Serv. ad Viry. Ed. vi. 48). Me- Anton. Lib. 4.) 

Iampua promised to cure the women, if the king Two other mythical personages of this name 
would give him one-third of his territory and one occur in Ovid (Met. xii. 306) and in the Odyssey 
of. his daughters in marriage. Proetus refused the (xxiv. 10 8). [L. S.J 

proposal: but when the madness continued, and MELANIPPE (MeAaj'lTnrrj). 1. A daughter 
also seized the other Argive women, messengers of Cheiron, is also callet Euippe. Being with 
came to Melampus to request his aid ; but he now child by Aeolus, she fled to mount Pel ion ; but 
demanded two-thirds of the kingdom, one for him- Cheiron made search after her ; and in order that 
self, and the other for his brother. The demand her condition might not become known, she prayed 
was complied with, and with a band of youths, he to be metamorphosed into a mare. Artemis granted 
pursued the women as far as Sicyon, with Bacchic the prayer, and in the form of a horse she was 
shouts. Iphinoe died during the pursuit, but the placed urn nag the stars. (F.ratosth. Catust. 18; 
surviving women were cured by purifications in a Aristoph. 'Jliestn. 512; Hygin. Fab. 86.) Another 
well, Anigrus, or in a temple of Artemis near Lusi, account describes her metamorphosis as a punish- 
or in the town of Sicyon itself ; and Melampus meat for having despised Artemis or divulged the 
and Bias married the two daughters of Proetus. counsels of the gods. (Hygin. Pod. A dr. ii. 18.) 
(Apolfod. ii. 2. § 2 ; Strab. viii. p. 346 ; Ov. Mil. 2. The wife of llippotes and the mother of 
xv. 322 ; Paus. ii. 7. § 8, viii. 18, in fin.; Herod. Aeolus. (Diod. iv. 67.) 

ix. 34 ; Schol. ad Pind. Nem. ix. 30.) 3. A daughter of Aeolus, or, according to others, 

Another mythical personage of the same name of llippotes or Desmontes. (Schol . ad Horn. Od. 
occurs in Virgil (Am. x. 320). f L. S.J x. 2 ; Hygin. Fab. 186.) 

MELAMPUS ^MsAd/orims), the author of two 4. A queen of the* Amazons, whom Heracles, in 
little Greek works still extant, one entitled riepl his fight with the Amazons, restored to freedom in 
IlaA/uw*' Ma wrun£, iJivinatio ejr Patjrilationc. the consequence of a present she gave him. (Diod. iv. 
other Tltpl *EA.okSv tow 5a/uaros, IF, A ’aevis OUticvis 1 6 ; Schol. ad Pind. Ncm. iii. 64 ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
in Corpora. He lived probably in the third cen- 966.) For two other mythical personages of this 
tury B.C., us the former of these works is addressed name, see Boeotus and Mklkaukr. [L. S.J 
to * king Ptolemy,” who is supposed by Fabricius MKLAN I'PPI 1)ES (MsAavtwirlSijs), of Melos, 

( BiblioUu 6>. vol. i. p. 99, ed. vet.) to have been one of the most celebrated lyric poets in the de- 
Ptolemy Philadelphua. Both the works (as might partment of the dithyramb. Suidas ($. v.) diatin- 
be anticipated from the titles) are full of super- guishes two poets of this name, of whom the elder 
stitions and absurdities* They were first published was the son of Criton, and flourished about 01. 65 
in Greek by Camillus Peruscus, in his edition of ( n. 520), and wrote numerous books of dithy- 
Aeliau's Faria llustoria , Ac., Rom. 1545, 4 to. raiubs, and epic poems, and epigrams, and elegies. 
They were translated into Latin "by Nicolaus Pe- and very many other things ; he was the grand- 
treius, and published together with Mcletius, De father, on the mother's side, of the younger Mela- 
JVaturu ffqminis, Venet. 1552, 4to. They have nippides, whose father's name was also Criton. No 
also been translated into I^ench andvf&wfman. The other ancient writer recognises this distinction, 
laat and beat edition ia that by J. G. F. Franz, in which, therefore, probably arises out of some con- 
his ** Scriptorea Physiognomiae Veteres,” Alten- fusion in the memory' of Suidas. At all events, it 
burg, 1780, 8vo» (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 99, is better to place under one head all that we know- 
cd. vet* ; Choulant, Mandb. d. Ifiichcrkundc fur die of Melanippidcs. 

Adiere Medici*, p. 415.) [W. A. G.] The date of Melanippides can only be fixed 

MELAMPUS, an architect, of little note, who within rather uncertain limits. He may be said. 
Wrote Praecepia Symmetriarum. (Vitruv.vii. Praef. somewhat indefinitely, to have flourished about the 
§ 14.) [P. S.] middle of the 5th century b. c. He was younger 

.. M EL AN AE G IS (MskamryL), i. e. armed or than Lasus of Hermione (Plut Mus. p. 1141,0.), 
|lfd_ wifct a-- black, aegis, occurred as a surname of and than Diagoras of Melos (Suid. s. v. AuqfifAA)* 
Pt««sysn| r at Eieutherae (Suid. 8. v. ‘EAew0«pos ; He was contemporary with the comic poet Phdre- 
Pa|u^i, 88. £|,8), and at Athens (Suid. s. r. ’Aira- derates (Pint. 1. c.). He lived for some time at 
W/w ; Conon, Narrat. 39; Paus. ii. 35. § 1 ; the court of Perdiccas, of Macedonia, and there 
t^p. MkLANTHUs), and of the Erinnys. ( Aeschyl. died (Suid. s. t>.). He must therefore have %ied 
*•■‘^5.,. (L.S.J before B.C. 412. J 

' n ; M«^A / .NCOM AS (MvAa7K<i/xar), an Ephesian, His high reputation as a poet is intimated ‘by 
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Xenophon, who mokes Aristodemus give him the 
first {moo among dithyrambic poets, by the side of 
Hom#r, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and Zeuxis, as the 
chief masters in their respective arts (Xenoph. 
Mem. i. 4. g. 8), and by Plutarch, who mentions 
him, with Simonides and Euripides, as among the 
most distinguished masters of music (Non post. 
state, ew*. see. Epic. p. 1095, d.). He did not, 
however, escape the censures which the old comic 
poets so often heap upon their lyric contemporaries, 
for their corruption of the severe beauties of the 
ancient music. Pherecrates places him at the head 
of such offenders, and charges him with relaxing 
and softening the ancient music by increasing the 
chords of the lyre to twelve (or, os we ought per- 
haps to read, ten : see Ulrici, Gesch. d. Hdlcn. 
Dichtkund, p. 605, n. 104), and thus paving the 
way for the further licences introduced by Cinesios, 
Phrynis, and Timotheus (Plut. de Mus. p. 1141 ; 
comp. Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. pp. 326 — 335). 
According to Aristotle, he altogether abandoned 
the antistrophic arrangement, and introduced long 
preludes (dva0o\ai), in which the union, which 
was anciently considered essential, between music 
and the words of poetry, seems to have been 
severed (Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9). Plutarch (or the 
author of the essav on music which bears his 

90 

name) tells us that in his flute-music he subverted 
the old arrangement, by which the flute-player was 
hired and trained by the poet, and was entirely 
subordinate to him (De Mus. 1. c.) ; but there is 
probably some mistake in this, as thfe fragment of 
Pherecrates, which the author quotes in confirm- 
ation of his statement, contains not a word about 
date-music, but attacks only the alterations in the 
lyre; while, on the other hand, Athenaeus cites a 
passage from the Marsyas of Melanippides, which 
seems to show that he rejected and despised flute- 
music altogether (Athen. xiv. p. 616, e.). 

According to Suidas, Melanippides wrote lyric 
songs and dithyrambs. Several verses of his 
poetiy are still preserved, and the following titles, 
Marsyas, Persephone . , The Danaids , winch have 
misled Fabricius and others into the supposition 
.that Melanippides was a tragic poet, a mistake 
which has been made with respect to the titles of 
the dithyrambs of other poety, The fragments are 
•collected by Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Graec. pp. 847 — 
850). We learn from Meleager (v. 7) that some 
of the hymns of Melanippides had a place in his 
Garland : — 

vdpKurarir re ropAv MtrahtwirlSou tynvov Qfivuv. 
(Fabric. Bihl. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 129, 130; Ulrici, 
Hellen. Dichtk. vol. ii. pp. 26, 141, 590 — 593; 
Schmidt, Diatribe in Dithyramb, pp. 77 — 85, who 
maintains the distinction of Suidas, and attempts 
to distinguish between the extant fragments of the 
two poets.) CI > . S.J 

MELANIPPUS (Mshdviinros). I. A son of 
Agnus, was slaia bv Diomedes. (Apollod. i. 8. 

| 6 ; comp. Oeneus.) 

2. A son of Astacus of Thebes, who, in the 
attack of the Seven on his native city, slew Tydeus 
and Mecisteus. His tomb was shown in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes on the road to Chalets. 
(AeechyL Sept. 409 ; Apollod. iii. 6. § 8 ; Herod. 
▼.87; Pans. ix. 18. § 1.) ♦ 

f* A son of Theseus and Perigune, and father o. 
Iestu; (Pans. x. 25. § 2 ; Plut. Thes. 8.) 

4» A son of Ares and Tritaea, the daughter of 
Mon. (Pans. vii. 22. $ 5.) 
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5. One of the sons of Priam. ' ( Apollod. iiu 12; 
§ 5.) 

6. A youth of Patrae, in Achaia, who war in 

love with Comaetho, a priestess of Artemis Tri* 
claria. As the parents on both sides would net 
consent to their marriage, Melanippus profaned the 
temple of the goddess by his intercourse with 
Comaetho.' The goddess punished the two offenders 
with instantaneous death, and visited the whole 
country with plague and famine. The etude of 
Delphi revealed the cause of these calamities, and 
ordered the inhabitants to sacrifice to Artemis every 
year the handsomest youth and the handsomest 
maiden. (Paus. vii. 19*§ 2.) A seventh mythical 
personage of this name is mentioned by Homer. 
(II. xv. 547, 576.) • [L. S.] 

MELANIPPUS (MeXdiwirof), a youth of 
Agrigentum, who, having been treated with in* 
justice by Phalaris, proposed to his friend Chariton 
to form a conspiracy against the tyrant. Chariton, 
alarmed for the safety of Melanippus, urged him 
to say nothing to any one of his intention, and 
promised to devise a fitting opportunity for the 
enterprise. Having then resolved to take the 
whole risk upon himself, he attempted the life of 
Phalaris, and, being apprehended, was put to the 
torture, which he bore resolutely, refusing to con- 
fess that he had any accomplices. Melanippus 
hereupon came to Phalaris and avowed himself the 
instigator of the design, nnd the tyrant, struck 
with their mutual friendship, spared the lives of 
both on condition of their leaving Sicily. (AeL 
V. 11. ii. 4.) [E. E.} 

MELANO'PUS (MeAdwiror), a son of Laches, 
the Athenian general, was one of three ambassadors 
(the other two being Glaucias and Androtion) 
who were sent to remonstrate with Mausolua, king 
of Caria, on his attempt to subject to himself the 
islands on the eastern coast of the Aegean. On 
their way they fell in with and capturad a mer- 
chant ship of Naueratis, which was brought into 
the Peiraeeus, and condemned by the Athenians 
as an enemy's vessel. The prize-money, however, 
was retained by Melanopua and his colleagues; 
and, when the time drew near at which they 
would have to surrender it on pain of imprison- 
ment, Timocratcs proposed a law exempting public 
debtors from that penalty on their giving security 
for payment. A prosecution was hereupon insti- 
tuted against Timocrates by Diodorns and Eucte- 
mon (private enemies of Androtion) ; and for them 
Demosthenes wrote the speech, stiu extant, which 
was delivered by Diodorus in n. c. 353, Before 
the trial came on, Melanopua and his colleagues 
paid the rfMMft In tMI speech against Timocrates 
Melanopua is mentioned as having been guilty of 
treason,-of embezzlement, of misconduct in an em- 
bassy to Egypt, and of injustioe towards his own 
brothers. (Dem. c. Tim. p. 74<L) (E. E.J 

MELANO'PUS (MsAdrmf). of Cyme, a poet 
of • tbe mythical period, whom Paoaaniaa places 
between Oien and Aristaeus, is said by that author 
to have composed a hymn to Opis and Heownge* 
in which he stated that those goddesses came fro**' 
the Hyperboreans to Delos before Acbaeha (fan* 
v. 7. §• 4. s. 8.) In some of the «dd genflafogi**! 
Melanopua waa made the grandJatberof Horn*** 
(Prod, and Pseudo-Herod. Kti/om.) ,{&&} 
MELA'NTHIUS (MsUbfceffc also '«dh4 M+ 
lantheus, a son of Delius, win a goatrberd of Qif §m 
seus, sided with the strife** of W ^ 
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croellykilled by Odysseus. (Horn. Od. xvii. 212, 
Ac., xxL' 176, xxii. 474, &c.) [L. S.] 

MELA'NTHIUS (MeAdrihos), an Athenian 
tragic poet, who seems to have been of some dis- 
tinction, in his day, but of whom little is now 
known beyond, the tracks- mode on him by the 
comic poets. Eupolis, Aristophanes, Pherccrates, 
Leu$on* and Plato, satirised him unmercifully ; and 
it ia remarkable that he was attacked in all the 
three comedies which.gaaned the first three places 
in the dramatic contest of b. c. 419, namely, the 
KdAwcss of Eupolis, the Elpjvri of Aristophanes, 
tuid the Qpdropes of Leucon (Athen. viii. p. 343 ; 
SchoL, ad Aristoph. Pac. m 804). lie is again 

attacked by Aristophanes in the ’'Opvtdts, b. c. 
414. In addition to these indications of his date, 
we are informed of a remark made by him upon 
the tragedies of Diogenes Oenomaus, who flourished 
about B.C. 400 (Plut. de Aud. p. 41, c.). The 
story of his living at the court of Alexander of 
Pherae, who began to reign b. c. 369, is not very 
probable, considering the notoriety which he had 
required fifty years earlier, and yet the allusion 
made to his position and conduct there is quite in 
keeping with all that we know of his character 
(Pint de Adul. et Amic. p. 50, e.). 

The most important passage respecting Melan- 
thius is that in the Peace of Aristophanes ( 7 96, 
Ac.), which we subjoin in the form in which 
Welcker gives it : 

T eidSe XP*) Xaplruu ip.pxip.ara KaWiK&pov rov 
aapiv iroiij rd\v 

vpveiv, trav spit'd pep x ( ^^ v 
ifapivrj «rcA<a5p, X 0 P*> V ^ M*) "XV Mopanpos, 
pcrjBk M«A dvBtos, oZ 8i) iriKpordrrjP oira yijpvaav- 
ros Jf/covo*, 

ijrUa r£y rpayrfiwv riv xopor tJx ov die\<pds re 
iral adrdr ip<pdr 

Tipyoves 3\po<pdyoi, fiartSoiridiroi, apwviai, 
ypaocriSat, pmpot ’, TpayopAaxa^oi, lx6vo\0pM. 

It hhs been much doubted whether the fifth line 
means that Melanthiusand Morsimus were brothers, 
or whether we should understand the word aS«A- 
to refer to some brother of Melanthius, whose 
name is not mentioned. The two ancient scholiasts 
held opposite opinions on the point (comp. Suid. 
«.«;) ,* while among modem scholars, the former 
view is held by TJlrici, Meineke, Welcker, and 
Kayser, and the latter by Elmsley, Bdckh, and 
CUnton (comp. Elms, ad liurtp. Med. 96, with 
Welcker, die Oriech. Trugod . p. 1029). The 
character given of Melanthius in the above extract, 
his worthlessness as a poet, his voracious gluttony, 
his profligacy, and his perscmal often si fflWfhs, is con- 
firmed by several other passages of the comic poets 
aad other writers ( Aristopb. Pax, 999, Av. 152, and 
&M.J Amhippus, ap. Athen. viii. p. 343 ; Athen. 
i* p. ft, c.). lie .was celebrated for his wit, of 
which several specimens are preserved (Pint de 
Avd.potft. 20, c^ de Aud. p. 41, c., de Adul. et 
Antfn-pbAO, d., Can jug, l*raec. p. 144, b., Sympos. 
P» 681, d^ p. 633, «.). Aristophanes has preserved 
ritf Je and two lines, somewhat parodied, of one 
°f hfs dmDac,' the Medea, for it is absurd to sup* 
P^'wwr AftdSsa of Euripides is meant ( 999) ; 

Fihtiurchha* more than once {De cohib. fra, 
P-458,' £, demuNum. FimUei, p. 55 U a.) quoted 
* UfieflAwWcb Metanthktsaysthat 4$opd$ 

pw&it r«. 
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Atbenaeus informs us that Melanthius alsotyrotet 
elegies (viii. p. 343, d.), and Plutarch (Cm. 4).? 
refers to the epigrammatic elegies of Melanthius oflif 
Cimon and Polygnotub, of which he quotes one*!, 
distich. But if the Melanthius quoted by Blut|gcfe„ 
lived and wrote in the . time of Cimon, as he seemsb 
clearly to mean, he could not have been, as A the*,, 
naeus supposed, the same person as the tragic poet.* 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 310 ; Ulrici, Hellene 
Dicktkumt, vol ii. p. 572 ; Welcker, De Griech. 
'frog. pp. 1030 — 1032 ; Kayser, Hist. Crit. Trag. 
Grace, pp. 59-— 65.) (P. S.] . 

MELA'NTHIUS or MELANTHUS (MsAdv- 
diof, MeAauOos), an eminent Greek painter of the 
Sicyonian school, was contemporary with Apelles 
(b. c. 332), with whom he studied under Pam* 
philus, and whom he was considered even to excel, 
in one respect, namely, in composition or grouping 
(diitposilio). Quiuctilian praises his ratio , by which; 
perhaps he means the same thing. (Plin. xxxv. 

10. s. 36. §§ 8, 10, adopting in the latter, passage 
the rending of the Bamberg MS., which Brotier 
had previously suggested, Mdanthio for Ampftioitii 
Quinctil. xii. 10 .) 

He was one of the best colourists of all the Greek 
painters : Pliny mentions him as one of the four 
great painters who made “immortal works” with 
only four colours. ( //. A 7 . xxxv. 7. s. 32 ; comp.. 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Cvlores.) The only one of bis; 
pictures ment.oned is the portrait of Aristratus, 
tyrant of Sicyon, riding iu a triumphal chariot, 
which was painted hy Melanthius aud his pupils, 
and some parts of which were said to have been 
touched hy the hand of Apelles ; and respecting 
the fate of which a curious story is quoted from 
Poleinon hy Plutarch (A rat. 13) ; from whom also 
we learn the high esteem in which the pictures of 
Melanthius were held. {Ibid. 12 ; comp. Plin. 
//. N. xxxv. 7. s. 32.) Melanthius wrote a work 
upon his art (irepl £wypa<f>iicrjs), from which a 
passage is quoted by Diogenes (iv. 18), and which 
Pliny cites among the authorities for the 35th book, 
of his Xaturat History. [P. S.J . 

MKLANTHO (MfAa»»0«). . 1. A daughter of- 
Dolius, and sister of Melanthius ; she was a slave 
in the house of Odysseus •> aud having sided, like> 
her brother, with the suitors, she was hanged by 
Odysseus. (Hum. Od. xviii. 321 ; Paus. x» 25w 
§1.) 

2 . A daughter of Deucalion, became the mother, 
of Delphus, by Poseidon, who deceived her in-th? 
form of a dolphin. (Tzetz. ad Lye. 208 ; Ov. Met, 
vi. 120 .) [Ik SJ 

MELANTHUS (MeWflos). 1. One of th* 
Tyrrhenian pirates, who wanted to carry off young.; 
Bacchus, but were metamorphosed into dc 
(Ov. Met. iii. 671, &c.) 

2 . One of the 6 ons of Laocoon. (Serv. ad Anu , 

11. 21 1.) In Lyeophron (767) the name wwftgp*. 

a surname of Poseidon. (L .%^4 

MELANTHUS or MELA'NTHIUS \(0fasi 
60s , M«\ar6ws), one of the Neleidae. and 
Messenia, whence he was driven out by the Hiflj!?# 
cleidae on their conquest of the Pelopon|KjMn|||« 
and, following the instructions of the $)e)$j^ 
oracle, took refuge in Attice. In a war bel^iiBen^ 
the Athenians and Boeotians,, XimtbnSt.t^f| 
tion king, challenged Thymoetes,. )rir^^ A^rihS 
and the last of the Theseidae, tq ;.coq|fet$ 4 . 
Thymoetes declined the challenge. fofnd^ 

age and infirmity. So nut the 

3 T 4 
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.afterwards to disguise the violent change of dy- 
nasty ; and Melanthus undertook it on condition 
of being rewarded with tho throne in the event of 
success. He 6lew Xanthus, and became king, to 
theexelusion of the line of Theseus. According 
to Tausanias, the conqueror of Xanthus was An- 
dropompus, the father of Melanthus ; according to 
Aristotle, it was Codrus, his son. To the period 
of the reign of Melanthus Pausanias refers the ex- 
pulsion of the lonians from Aegialus by the 
Achaean s, and their settlement at Athens as a 
place of refuge. (Her. i. 147, v. 65 ; Paus. ii. 18, 
iv. 5, vii. 1, 2 ; Strab. viii. p. 359, ix. p. 393, xiv. 
p.633; Con. JYarr. 39 ; Aristot. Pol. v. 10, ed. 
Bekk. ; Schol. ad Aristoph. A oh. 146, Pac. 855; 
Suit!, s. v. 'Avaroupta ; Piet, of A nt. s. v. ’Aira- 
rovpta.) [E. K.] 

MEL AS (MeAoy.) 1. A son of Poseidon by a 
nymph of Chios, and brother of Angelus. (Paus. 
vii. 4. § 6.) 

2. One of the Tyrrhenian pirates mentioned 
under Melanthus No. 1. 

3. A son of Phrixns and Chalciope, was married 
to Eurycleia, by whom he became the father of 
lly peres. (Apollod. i. 9. § 1 ; Apollon, llhod. ii. 
1 158 ; Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 221.) 

4. A son of Porthaon and Eurvte, and brother 
of Oeneus. (Horn. II. xiv. 117 ; Apollod. i. 7. § 
10 ; comp. Oeneus and Tydeus.) 

5. A son of Antassus, at Gomisa, near Sicvon. 
He joined the Dorians on their march against 
Corinth. His services were at find declined, but 
he was afterwards allowed to fight in the ranks of 
the Dorians. He was the ancestor of the family 
of Cypselus. (Paus. ii. 4. § 4, v. 1 8. § 7, 20, ia 
fin.) 

There are three other mythical personages of 
this name. (Paus. vii. 4. § 6, viii. 28. § 3 ; 
Apollod. ii. 7. § 7.) [L. S.] 

MELEA'GER (MrAeaypos). a son of Oeneus 
(whence he is called OtVefS^j), and Althaea, the 
daughter of Thestios, «md was married to Cleopatra, 
by whom he became the father of Polvdora. 
(Apollod. i. 8. § 2; Paus. iv. 2 in fin.; Orph. 
Aryan. 157.) Other accounts call Meleager a son 
of Ares, by Althaea (Plut. Parall. Min. 26" ; Ov. 
Met viii. 437 ; Hygin. Fab. 171); and Hyginus 
calls Parthenopaeus a son of Meleager. (Fab. 99, 
270.) His brothers and sisters were Phereus or 
Thyreus, Agelaus, Toxeus, Periphas, Gorge, Eury- 
raede, Deianeira, Melanippe. Meleager is one of 
•the most famous Aetolian heroes of Calydon, and 
distinguished himself by his skill in throwing the 
javelin, as one of the Argonauts, and in the Caly- 
donian hunt. Thus he gained the victory at the 
funeral games of Acastus (Hygin. Fab. 273 ; 
”*Athen. iv. p. 172) ; and the spear with which he 
had slain the Calydonian boar he dedicated in the 
4emple of Apollo at Sicyon. (Paus. ii. 7. § 8.) 
In the expedition of the Argonauts he was said in 
some legends to have slain Aeetes in the contest for 
the golden fleece. (Diod. iv. 48.) While Mele- 
ager was at Calydon, Oeneus, the king of the 
place, once neglected to offer up a sacrifice to Ar- 
temis, whereupon the angry goddess sent a mon- 
itions boar into the fields of Calydon, which were 
ravaged by the: beast, while no one had the courage 
to hunt it.* -At length Meleager, with a band of 
r other heroes, whose number and names are different 

the different accounts (Apollod. i. 8. § 2 ; Ov. 

; Afc/. viii. 300, &c. ; Hygin. Fab. 174 ; Paus. viii. 
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45. $ 4), went out to hunt the boar; which wfts 
killed by Meleager. Artgmis, however* creoted a 
dispute about the animal’s head and skinamirtg 
the Calydonians and Curetes. Late writers re- 
present Atalante as taking part in this femotts 
hunt ; but the huntsmen rafused to go out with 
her, until Meleager, who loved her* prevailed' upon 
them. According to Ovid (Met. viii. 380), Ata- 
lante inflicted the fimt wound upon the animal ; 
while, according to others, Meleager first strode 
and killed it. lie gave his prize, the boar’s skin, 
to Atalante, who was deprived of it by the sons of 
Thestius ; but Meleager slew them. (Apollod. Ov. 
II. ce . ; Diod. iv. ty.y During the war between 
the Calvdonians and Curetes, the former wefe 
always victorious, so long as Meleager went out 
with them. But on one occasion he killed his 
mother’s brothers ; and his mother pronounced a 
curse upon him, in consequence of which he be- 
came indignant, and stayed at home, so that the 
victorious Curetes began to press Calydon very 
hard. It was in vain that the old men of the town 
made him the most brilliant promises if he Would 
again join in the fight, and also the entreaties of 
his own friends remained without effect. At 
length, however, he yielded to the prayers of his 
wife, Cleopntra : he put the Curetes to flight, but 
never returned home, for the Erinnys, who had 
heard the curse of his mother, overtook him. (Horn. 
II. ix. 527 — 600 ; comp. ii. 641.) The post- 
Homeric account gives a different cause of his 
death. When Meleager was seven days old, it is 
said, the Moerae appeared, declaring that the boy 
would die as soon as the piece of wood that was 
burning on the hearth should be consumed. When 
Althaea heard this, she extinguished the firebrand, 
and concealed it in a chest. Meleager himself be- 
came invulnerable ; but after he had killed the 
brothers of his mother, she lighted the piece Of 
wood, and Meleager died, whereupon Althaea and 
Cleopatra hung themselves. (Apollod. i. 8. $ 2, 
Ac. ; Hygin. Fab. 171 ; Diod. iv. 34; O v.'Afirt. 
viii. 450, <&c., 531.) The sisters of Meleager 
wept unceasingly after his death, until Artemis 
changed them into guinea-hens (ycAiaypiSts 1 ), 
who were transferred to the island of Leros. Even 
in this condition , they mourned during a certain 
part of the year for their brother. Two of them, 
Gorge and Deianeira, through the mediation of 
Dionysus, were not metamorphosed. (Anton. Lib. 
2 ; Ov. Met. viii. 532, &c. ; Apollod. i. 8. § 3.) 
The story of Meleager, his hunt of the Calydoniafn 
boar, his contest with the sons of Thestiua, and 
other scenes of his life, were frequently represented 
by ancieMteaatists. (Faus. iii. 18. § 9 , viii. 45 , § 
4.) He usually appears as a robust hunter, with 
curly bair, the Aetolian chlamys, and a boar’s head. 
(Philostr. Icon. 16 ; comp. Welcker, Zeitaebrijl 
fur die alte Kunat , p. 123, Ac.) [L. S.] ' 

MELEA'GER (McXiaypot). 1. Son of Neoptda- 
raun, a Macedonian officer of distinctioQin the service 
of Alexander the Great He is first mentioned in 
the war against the Getae (b. c. 835) j and at' the 
passage of the Granicus in the following yearyWe 
find him commanding one of the divisions (rd$Ht) 
of the phalanx, a post which he afterwards' heldap- 
parently throughout the campaigns in Asia* ' He 
was appointed, together with Coenue and Ptolemy 
the son of Soleucus, to command thaneWly-miuiried 
troops which were sent home Aram Carin' to spend 
the winter in Macedonia, and rejoined Alexander at 
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Gordium in tine following summer (& c. 333). We 
^afterwards find him proton t at the battles of Issus 
and Arbela ; associated with Craterus in the im- 
portant task of dislodging the enemy who guarded 
the passes into Persia ; and again bearing a part in 
thepasaagq of the Hydaspes, and in various other 
operations in India (Arrian, A nab. i. 4, 14, 20, 24, 
ii. 8, iii. ll, 18, v. 12 j Curt. iii. 24, v. 14, vii. 27 ; 
Diod. xvii. 57). But notwithstanding this long 
series of services we do not leant that Alexander 
promoted him to any higher or more confidential 
situation, nor do we find him employed in any 
separate command of importance. Already, before 
the king’s death, Meleaglr had given evidence 
of an insolent and factious disposition, and these 
qualities broke out in their full force during the dis- 
cussions which ensued after the death of Alexander. 
His conduct on that occasion is differently related. 
According to Justin, he was the first to propose in 
the council of officers, that either Arrhidaeus or 
Heracles the son of Barsine should at once be 
chosen king, instead of waiting for the chance of 
Boxana bearing a son. Curtius, on the contrary, 
represents him as breaking out into violent in- 
vectives against the ambition of Perdiccas, and 
abruptly quitting the assembly, in oadcr to excite 
the soldiery to a tumult. Diodorus, again, states 
that he was sent by the assembled generals to 
appease the clamours and discontent of the troops, 
but instead of doing so he himself joined the 
mutineers. In any case it is certain that Meleager 
early assumed the lead, of the ‘opposition to Perdic- 
cas and his party ; and placed himself at the head of 
the infantry, who had declared themselves (probably 
at his instigation) in favour of the claims of Arrhi- 
daeus to the vacant throne. Meleager even went so 
far as to order the execution of Perdiccas, without 
any express authority from his puppet of a king ; 
but this gtoject was disconcerted by the boldness 
of the regent : and the greater part of the cavalry, 
together with almost all the generals, sided with 
Perdiccas, and, quitting Babylon, established them- 
selves in a separate camp without the walls of the 
city. Matters thus seemed tending to an open 
rupture, but a reconciliation was effected, principally 
by the intervention of Eumenes, and it was agreed 
that the royal authority should be divided between 
Arrhidaeus and the expected son of Roxana, and 
that in the mean time Meleager should be asso- 
ciated with Perdiccas in the regency. It was, 
however, evidently impossible that these two should 
long continue on really friendly terms, and Me- 
leager [moved no match for his wily and designing 
antagonist Perdiccas contrived by his profound 
dissimulation, to lull his rtVal into frusvad security, 
while he made himself master both of the person 
and tho disposition of the imbecile Arrhidaeus, of 
which ha immediately took advantage, and hastened 
to strike the first blow. The whole army was 
assembled; under pretence of a general review and 
lustration, '.when the king, at the instigation of 
Perdiccas, suddenly demanded the surrender and 
punishment of: all the leaders in the late disorders. 
The ia&ntry were taken by surprise, and unable to 
ofi& any resistance ; 300 of the alleged muti- 
neers wei* singled out, and instantly executed ; 
dud thought -Meleager himself was not personally 
attacked, he deemed it necessary to provide for his 
- safety iby flight, -and took refuge in a temple, where 
he- was quickly pursued and put to death by order 
of, Rerdttioasi * (Curt. x. 21— 29 ; Justin, xiii. 
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2—4 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 69, a. ; Diod.. xviu. 

2 .) 

2. An ilarch or commander of a squadronof 
cavalry in the army of Alexander at the battle of 
Arbela. (Arrian, Anah. iii. 11 ; Curt.riv. 50.) 
He is certainly distinct from the preceding; and 
is probably the same person whom we afterwards 
find mentioned among the friends and adherents of 
Pithon, who participated in his projects of revolt 
against Antigonus, b. c. 316. [Pithon.] After 
the death of their leader, Meleager and Menoetas 
broke out into open insurrection, but were speedily 
defeated by Orontobates and Hippostratus, who 
had been left by Antigonns in the government of 
Media, and Meleager was slain in the battle. 
(Diod. xix. 47.) 

3. A son of Ptolemy Soter and Eurydice, 

daughter of Antipater, succeeded his brother Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus on the throne of Macedonia, after 
th% latter had fallen in battle against the Gauls 
(b. c. 230) ; but was compelled by the Macedonian 
troops to resign the crowr, after a reign of only 
two months. ( Euseb. Anri. pp. 156, 157 ; Dexippus, 
ap. Syncell. pp. 267, 270.) His reign is omitted by 
Justin. [E. H. B.] 

MELEA'GER (McKtaypos), son of Eucrates, 
the celebrated writer and collector of epigrams, 
was a native of Gadara in Palestine, and lived 
about b. c. (i0. There are 131 of his epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology, written in a good Greek 
style, though somewhat affected, and distinguished 
by sophistic acumen and amatory fancy. (Brunck, 
Anal. vol. i. pp. 1 — 38 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. voL 
i. pp. 1 — 40, vol. xiii. pp. 639, 698, 915, 916; 
Fabric. IiibL Graec. vol. iv. pp. 416— 420.) Be- 
sides the various editions of the Greek Anthology, 
there are separate editions of the epigrams of Me- 
leager, for which see Fabricius. An account of his 
2 t ttpavoSy or collection of epigrams, is given under 
Planitdks*. [P.S.] 

MELES (MeA»js), an Athenian, who was be- 
loved by Timagoras, but refused to listen to him, 
and ordered him to leap from the rock of the acro- 
polis. Timagoras, who was only a metoikos at 
Athens, did as he was bid ; bnt Meies, repenting 
of his cruel command, likewise threw himself from 
the rock ; and the Athenians from that time are 
said to have worshipped Anteros, as the avenger 
of Timagoras. (Paus. i. 30. § 1.) 

Meies is also the god of the river Meies, near 
Smyrna ; and this river-god was believed by some 
to have been the father of Homer. ( Vit. Script. 
Grace, p. 27, ed. Westermann.) [L. S.] 

MELES (M^Atjs). 1. Of Colophon, the father 
of the poet Polymnestus (Plut .deMus. p. 1 133, a.). 

2. Of Athens, the father of the dithyrambic 
poet Cinesias, was himself also a dithyrambic p otftf 
and is ranked by Pherecrates as. the worst of all 
the citharoedic poets of his day (SchoL ad Aristoph. 
Av. 858) ; Plato also tells us that his performances 
annoyed the audience {Gory. p. 502). fP. S.J 
MELESA'GORAS. [Amelesagoras.] 
MELESIPPUS (M«Aij<rMnro»), a Lacedaemo- 
nian, son of Diacritus, was one of the three ambas- 
sadors sent to Athens in b. a 432, just beforothe 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, witlrthe 
final demand of Lacedaemon for the' restoration of 
the independence of all the Greek states. ’ By the 
advice of Pericles, the Athenians refused 
once. In the following year, when Archil 
was on his march to invade Attica, be again sent 
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Meleaippua to Athene, in the hope of effecting a 
negotiation; but the Athenians would not even 
admit him to a hearing. (Thuc. i. 139 — 145, ii. 
12.) [E. E.] 

. ME'LETE (M«x4rn), the name of one of the 
MttSes. (Pausanias, ix. 29. § 2 ; compare Mu* 
bar.) [L. S.j 

MELE'TIUS (MeAlnos), literary and ecclesias- 
tical. 

1* Of Antioch, an eminent Greek ecclesiastic 
of the fourth century. He was bom at Melitene, 
near the right bank of the Euphrates, in the dis- 
trict of Melitene, in Armenia Minor. Ilis parents 
were persons of rank, at least of respectable condi- 
tion (Gregor. Nyssen. O ratio habit . in funere 
Meletii ), and he probably inherited from them an 
estate which he possessed in Armenia. (Basil. 
Epist. 187, editt. vett, 99, ed. Benedict.) His 
gentleness of disposition, general excellence of cha- 
racter, and persuasive eloquence, acquired for {jim 
a high reputation : but his first bishopric, that of 
Sebaste, in Armenia, in which he succeeded Eus- 
tathius [Eustathius, No. 7J, apparently after 
the latter had been deposed in the council of Meli- 
tene (a. i). 357), proved so troublesome, through 
the contumacy of bis people, that he withdrew 
from his charge and retired to Beroea, now Aleppo 
in Syria, of which city, according to one rendering of 
a doubtful expression in Socrates, he became bishop. 
TheEastwasatthis time tom with the Arian contro- 
versy ;but the character of Meletius won the respect 
of both* parties, and each appears to have regarded 
him as belonging to them, a result promoted by 
his dwelling, in his discourses, on practical rather 
than polemical subjects. According to Philostor- 
gius he feigned himself an Arian, and subscribed 
the Confession of the Western bishops, probably 
that of Ariminura ; and, according to Socrates, he 
subscribed the creed of the Acacians, at Selcuceia 
in a. D. 359. These concurrent testimonies fix on 
him the charge either of instability or dissimulation. 
Still his real tendency to the Homoousian doctrine 
was known to or suspected by many ; and, there- 
fore, when, by the influence of Acacius and the 
Arums, he was appointed to the see of Antioch 
(a. p. 360 or 36 1 ), all the bishops, clergy, and 
people of the city and neighbourhood, Arians and 
Orthodox, went out to meet him. Even the Jews 
and Heathens flocked to see a person who had al- 
ready attained so great celebrity. For a time, but 
apparently a very short time, he confined himself 
to practical subjects, avoiding or speaking ambi- 
guously on the doctrines in dispute between the 
contending parties, but presently gave more open 
indications of his adherence to the orthodox party. 
It was probably to draw out his sentiments more 
distinctly that he was desired by the emperor 
Constantius to give an exposition of the passage, 
Prov. viii. 22. [Gsorgius, No. 29.] He was 
preceded in the 'pulpit by George of Lnodiceia and 
by Aeadus of Caesareia, who gave explanations 
more or less heterodox ; and when Meletius in his 
turn came to speak, and avowed his adherence to 
the orthodox doctrine, a scene of great excitement 
ensued, the people applauding, and the Arians 
among the clergy, especially the archdeacon, at- 
tempting to stop his mouth. Determined now to 
pstrid' of him, the Arians charged him with Sa- 
. and persuaded the emperor to depose 
Affd banish him, apparently no a charge either 
frigary or of having violated the discipline of 
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the church, to his native country, Melitene, while 
Euzoius was. appointed bjphop of Antioch in hip^ 
room (a. d. 361). This step led to an immediate 
and extensive schism : the orthodox party broke,, 
off from the communion of the Arians, and met, in 
the church of the Apostles, iq, what was called the* 
old town of Antioch. There had beena previous 
secession of the more gealous part of the orthodox 
on occasion of the deposition of Eustathius (a. D. 
33 1 ), but the two seceding bodies remained separate, 1 
the Eustathians objecting that Meletius had been^r- 
dained by Arians. On the accession of the emperor 
Julian Meletius returned to Antioch (a. p. 362), 
and the most earnest endeavours were made to re-., 
concile the two sections of the orthodox party : but 
though the death of Eustathius seemed to present' 
a fair opportunity for such reconciliation, all the 
efforts made were frustrated by the intemperate 
zeal of Lucifer of Cagliari [Lucifbr], who ordained 
Paulinus bishop of the Eustathians. Meanwhile, 
the Arians appear to have retained possession of 
most of the churches, the orthodox having one or 
two assigned for their use, of which, however, on 
the accession of the emperor Valens, they were de- 
prived, and Meletius was again (a. d. 365?) ba- 
nished from the city. According to Tillemont, who 
grounds his assertion on two passages of Gregory 
Nyssen (ibid.), Meletius was twice banished under 
Valens, or three times in’ all, which supposes 
a return from his first banishment under that 
prince. Gregory’s assertion, however, is not cor- 
roborated by any of the ecclesiastical historians ; 
and we have no means of determining the dates of 
Meletius’s return and subsequent exile, if they, 
really took place. Tillemont thinks he was recalled 
in a. d. 367 at latest, and places his last banish- 
ment in a. d. 371. During his exile his party 
were directed by Flavian and Diodorus. [Fla- 
vianus, No. 1 ; Diodorus, No. 3.] # He was 
recalled on the death of Valens a. d. 378, but the 
edict of Gratian, which recalled all those who were 
in exile, allowed the Arians (who had chosen Do- 
rotheus their bishop in the room of Euzoius, now 
deceased ) to retain the churches which they occu- 
pied ; however they were after a time delivered 
up to Meletius, who again manifested his anxiety 
to heal the schism between his own party and the, 
Eustathians ; hut his equitable offers were rejected - 
by his more tenacious rival Pauliuus. In a.D, 
381 Meletius was at Constantinople at the second 
general council, and died in that city during its 
session. Ilis body was conveyed with great honour 
to Antioch, and deposited close to the tomb of the 
martyr Babylas. His funeral oration, pronounced; 
by GregoqtJ^yssen, is extant. There is.no reason 
to doubt the truth of the encomiums bestowed, on 
the gentleness of his temper and general ksadness 
of his disposition : that these very qualities, com- 
bined perhaps with indifference to. the points in 
dispute, rendered him more pliant in the earlier 
part of his life than was consistent with strict^ 
tegrity, at least with consistency. But {goal the 
time of his elevation to the see of Antiocbjtbere is, 
no need to doubt his . consistent pdtarenca p Bfl»t 
he judged to be the truth. In the 
indeed, which fraternized with tbe ult^,jjM^y-0; 
the Eustathians, his reputation 
regarded as an Arum, and , It pj* long|fo#l».:%. 
imputation was removed. . A sborf 
to Athanasius, and published; Rfith ; 
ii. p. 30, ed. Benedict»), but ‘ 
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which is Very doubtful, charges him with hypocrisy. 
He ! enjoyed the friendship of Basil and other lead- 
ing men of the orthodox party. Epiphanius has 
spoken favourably of him, but Jerome is less fa- 
vourable, owing, probably, to his connection with 
Paulhms. A part of^he first sermon preached by 
Meletius at Antioch has been preserved by Epi- 
phanies^ and is given in the Bibliotheca Patrum of 
Galland* vol. v. A synodical epistle to the emperor 
Jovian, given by Socrates (H. E. iii. 25), and So- 
zomen (ff. E. vi. 4), and reprinted in the Concilia , 
vol. f. col. 741, ed. Hardouin, and in the Biblio- 
theca of Galland, vol. v., may perhaps be ascribed 
to him. The Greek Churclr honours liis memory 
oii February the 12th, and the Latin Church at 
last received him into the calendar on the same 
day. 

Meletius was succeeded in the see of Antioch 
by Flavian [Flavianus, No. 1], under whom the 
Eustathian schism was at length healed, and the 
suppression of the Arians under Theodosius the 
Great restored for a while the unity of the see. 
(Socrates, H. E. ii. 43, 44, iii. 6, 9, iv. 2, v. 3, 5, 
9 ; Sozomen, H. E. iv. 25, 28, v. 12, 13, vi. 7, 
vii. 3, 7, 8, 10 j Theodore t //. E. ii. 31, iii. 3, 4, 
iv. 13, 25, v. 3, 8 ; Philoatorg. II. E. v. 1, 5 ; 
Greg. Nyssen. Orat. in Fun. Melelii huhita ; Basil. 
Ep&tolae, 1. Ivi. lvii. lviii. lix. lxiv. cclxxiii. cccxxi. 
cccxxv.cccxlix.editt.|vett.,or lvii. lxvii. Ixviii. Ixxxix. 
cxx. cxxix. ccx. ccxiv. cclviii. cclxvi. edit. Benedict. ; 
Epiph. ffaeree. lxxiii. 28 — 35 ; Hieron. in Chro- 
nioo ; Concilia , vol. i. p. 731, 741, ed. Hardouin ; 
Tillemont, M&moires , vol. viii. p. 341, &c. ; Cave, 
Hitt. Litt. ad ann. 360, vol. i. p. 223, ed. Oxford, 
1740 — 43; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. ix. p. 304 ; 
Galland. Biblioth. Patrum. Proleg. ad Vol. V. c. 
11; Le Quien, Orient Christian, vol. i. col. 423, 
vol. ii. col. 713, &c., 781.) 

2. Iatr’osophjsta. [No. 6.] 

3. Of Lycopolis, a schismatical bishop of the 
third and fourth centuries. There is a remarkable 
discrepancy in the accounts given of this person. 
According to Athanasius, whose contests with the 
Meletians render his testimony less trustworthy, 
Meletius, who was bishop of Lycopolis in Upper 
Egypt at the time of the persecution under Diocle- 
tian and his successors, yielded to fear and sacri- 
ficed to idols ; and being subsequently deposed, on 
this and other charges, in a synod, over which 
Petrus or Pdter, bishop of Alexandria, presided, 
determined to separate from the church, and to 
constitute with his followers a separate community. 
Epiphanius, on the other hand, relates that both 
Peter and Meletius being in confinement for the 
faith, differed concerning Ihe treatmrit*«fco be used 
toward those who, after renouncing their Christian 
profession, became penitent and wished to be re- 
stored to the communion of the Church. He states 
that Peter, who was willing to receive them, was 
opposed by Meletius, who was next to Peter in 
influence, and had, in fact, the larger number of fol- 
lowers oh. this question: and tne schism which 
arose on this account he represents as owing rather 
to the foriner than to the latter. Although the 
ecclesiastical historians Socrates and Theodoret 
hare adopted, Wholly or partially, the account of 
Athanasius, 'the statement of Epiphanius is the 
more probable. Had Meletius been convicted, as 
Athqaaeitt* states, it is hardly probable that either 
h* would have been able to raise and keep up so 
furmidsMe a schism, or that the Council of Nice 


meletius: 

(which left him the title of bishop, though itd#& 
prived him of the power to ordain) wo uld have* 
dealt so leniently with him. The Council allowed' 
those whom he had ordained to retain the priestly* 
office, on condition of re-ordination, and of their 
yielding precedence to those whose first ordination 
had been regular. The schism begun in prison 
was continued in the mines of Phaenon, in Arabia 
Petraea, to which Meletius and others were ba- 
nished, and after their release. Meletius ordained 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and kept his fol- 
lowers a distinct body, under the tide of “ the 
Church of the Martyrs.” He even extended his 
sect into Palestine, where he visited Jerusalem, 
Eleutheropolis, and Gaza, and .ordained many in 
those towns to the priesthood. In this state 
matters remained till the Nicene Council (a . d. 
325), the sentence of which has been already 
mentioned. The synodical letter to the Egyptian 
clergy, which notifies the sentence, gives no in- 
formation as to the origin of the schism : it de- 
scribes, indeed, Meletius as disorderly, hasty, and 
headstrong ; characteristics more in harmony with 
the conduct ascribed to him by Epiphanius, than 
with the charges of Athanasius. 

There is no dispute that the theological senti- 
ments of the Meletians were at first what is deemed 
orthodox ; and, according to Epiphanius, Meletius 
was the first to detect the heretical teachings of 
Arius, and to report them to Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria. Meletius died very shortly after the 
Council of Nice, for Alexander, who himself only 
survived the council about five months, lived long> 
enough to persecute the followers of Meletius after 
their leader’s death, because, deeming Meletius ill- 
treated, they would not accept the terms of recon- 
ciliation offered by the Council The schism con- 
tinued under the leadership of John Arcaph, whom 
Meletius had appointed to succeed him [Joannbs, 
No. 16 j ; and the Meletians co-operated with the 
Arians in their hostility to Athanasius [Atha- 
nasius] ; an alliance more conducive to the grati- 
fication of their revenge than to the; maintenance 
of their orthodoxy. ( Athanas. Apol. contra Arias*. 
c. 59 ; Epiphan. Ilaeres. Ixviii. 1 — 5 ; Socrat If. 
E. i. 6, 9 ; Sozomen, II. E. i. 24, ii. 21 ; Theo- 
doret. If. E. i. 9 ; Tillemont, Memoir es, voL v» p.- 
453, &c. ; Le Quien, Oriens Christian, vol. ii. col.' 
598.) 

* 4. Of Mrlitbnk. [No. 1.] 

5. Mbdicus. [See below.] 

6. Monachus, the Monk. [See below.] 

7* Of Mopsukstia, an ardent supporter of the 
unfortunate Nestorius [Nestorius], of Constanti- 
nople. He succeeded the celebrated Theodore as 
bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia [Theodor us Mop^ 
suBSTENus], probably in or about a. n. 427. He' 
supported John, patriarch of Antioch [J0AtfNB8,‘ 
No. 9], in his opposition to the hasty and unjust 
deposition of Nestorius by Cyril of Alexandria 
and his party [Cvrillus, St. of Alexandria], 
in the third general (Ephesian) council, a. d. 431 
and when John was induced to come to terms with' 
Cyril and to join in condemning Nestorius* ‘Mete* 
tius persisted in supporting the cause Of the deposed* 
patriarch, and refused to hold comntunioh '-Wftlr' 
either Cyril or John, denouncing such communiOW 
as diabolical ; and when the latterseUt » 
ciliatory letter to him, he threw it intbouise* 
senger’s face. Being forcibly expelled ftUm hls lee* 
by the emperor Theodosius II n it the detfr* of 
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John, mi account of his pertinacious support of mainod unpublished till 1 B36, when Dr. Cramer in- 
Neatoriua, he induced many persons to secede from sorted it in the third volume of his Anecdote 
the church, and, forming them into separate com* Graeca," 8vo. Oxon. It is badly edited, and the text 
muni ties, continued to exercise the priestly office contains numerous errors, some arising from the 
among them. This being regarded as an aggra- editor's evident ignorance of the subject-matter 
vation of his offence, he was banished by the em- of the treatise, and others apparently from haste mid 
perm's order, issued at John's instigation, to Melitene carelessness. The beginning of the work was pub- 
in Armenia Minor, and placed in the charge of lished by Fred. Ritschd, Vratislav. 4to. 1837 $ 
Acachis, bishop of that city, from whom he endured and there is an essay by L. E. Bachmanu, entitled 
much hard usage. In this exile Meletius died, re- “ Quaestio de Meletio Graeco inedito, ejusque La- 
taining his zeal for the cause of Nestorius till the tino Interprete Nic. Petreio," Rostoch. 4to. 1833* 
last. Various epistles of Meletius were published It is uncertain whether this is the same person 
in a Latin version, in the Ad Ephesinum Concilium who wrote a commentary on the Aphorisms of Hip- 
Variorum Patrum Epistotae of Christianus Lupus poc rates, some extract^ from which are inserted by 
of Ypres, 4to. Louvain, 1682 ; and were re-pub- Dietz in the second volume of his "Scholia in Hip- 
lished by Baluzius, in his Nova Cancilior. Collection poemtem et Galenum," Regiro. Pruss. 8vo. 1834. 
by Gamier, in hisAwcAmum ThcodoretC fol. Paris, It is indeed doubtful whether the commentary 
1684, and by Schulze, in his edition of Theodoret, is the work of Meletius or Stephanus Atheniensis. 
5 vols. 8vo., Halae, 1769 — 1774. From these One of the letters of St. Basil, dated A. D. 375 
letters of Meletius, and from other letters in the (Epist. 193, vol. iii. p. 285, e<L Bened.), is ad- 
same collection, the foregoing facts of his history are dressed to a physician named Meletius, who is 
derived. The letters of Meletius are contained in called by the title Archiaier t but of whom no par- 
Cap. seu Epist. 92 (not 82, as Cave lias it), 119, ticulars are known. [W. A. G.] 

124, 141, 145, 155, 158, 163, 171, 174, and 177, MELE'TUS (MfAijror), an obscure tragic poet, 
in the work of Lupus. The memoraudum of his but notorious as one of the accusers of Socrates, 
death is in Cap. 190. In the editions of Garnier was an Athenian, of the Pitthean demus (Plat, 
and Schulze they are Epist. 76, 101, 105, 121, 125, Euthyph. p. 2, b.). At the time of the accusation 
133,136, 141, 149, 152,155. The memorandum of Socrates, he is spoken of by Plato (4 c.) as 
of Meletius' death is inserted after Epist. 1 64. young and obscure (comp. Apol. p. 25, d., 26, e.). 
(Cave, Hist. Lilt, ad ann. 428, vol. i. p. 414 ; Le But the fact that he was mentioned by Aristophanes 
Quien, Oriens Christianus , voL ii. col. 891 ; Fabric, in the rewpyot, gives rise to a difficulty (SchoL in 
liiblioth. Grace, vol. ix. p. 305, voL x. p. 348 ; Plat. A]>ol. p. 330, Bekker). For the IVwpyof 
Tillemont, Memoir es , vol. xiv.) was evidently acted during the life of Nicias (Plut. 

8. Philosophus. [No. 6.] Nic. 8) ; and not only so, but the passage cited by 

9. Scriptor dr Azvmis. There are extant Plutarch seems to have been rightly understood 

two short treatises, Tlfpl rwv &£upwv, JJe Asymis , by him, as referring to the affair of Sphocteria, 
one of them being a compendium or abridgment of and on this and other grounds Meineke assigns the 
the other, which in the MSS. are ascribed to play to the year ». c. 425 {Frag. Com* Gratae, vol. 
Joannes Damascenus [Damascenes], and are con- ii. pp. 983 — 985). Supposing Meletus to have 

sequently inserted by Le Quien in his edition of been only tweuty at this time, lie must have been 
the works of that father {Opera Damascene, fol. upwards of forty-five when he accused Socrates. 
Paris, 1712, voL L p. 647.) But Le Quien has ob- Meineke attempts to get rid of the difficulty, by a 
served that they are not his : they distinctly deny slight change in the text of the scholiast, which 
the general tradition of the fathers, that our Lord would then imply that Meletus was stiff a boy 
celebrated the passover with his disciples the day when alluded to in the Ttupyol (Frag. Com. 
before the regular time, which tradition Damascenus Grace, vol. ii. p. 993). At all events, if the Me- 
certainly held. But this is not the only evidence ; Ictus thus referred to waa really the same person as 
an anonymous preface to the larger tract states, the accuser of Socrates, he must at the latter period 
that it was written by “ one Meletius, a pious lutve been between thirty and forty ; and in that 
man (9<o$4pos), and a diligent student of the case he might still have been called riot by Socmtcs. 
Scriptures," and was addressed to one Syncellus, In fact, though the attack upon Socrates was his 
who bad asked his opinion on the subject. Of the first essay an a public politician, and was indeed 
time or place where this Meletius lived nothing is made, as Plato insinuates, in order to bring himself 
known. (Fabric. liiblioth. Grace, vol. ix. p. 307.) into some notoriety (EulhypL ?jp 2, 3, ApoL p. 2a 

10. Of Tiberiopolim. [See below. J [J.C. M.J d.), yet itotfelear fron^Plato himself that Meletus 
MELETIUS (McArnof), the author of a short was already known as a poet ; for he imputes to 
Greek work, entitled II * pi rrjs rov ’A vOpwwov Ka- Meletus, as another motive for the accusation, the 
raoKturjr, lie Natura (or Fabrica ) Haminu. He resentment felt by him and the other .poefofor the 
appears from the inscription at the beginning of the strictures made upon them by Socrates (Apal» !’• 
work to have been a Christian and a monk, and to 23, e. ; Diog. Laert. ii. 39). Besides, when Pl&t° 
have belonged to the city of Tiberiopolis in Phrygia calls him dy* s$r, he perhaps refers r^ther to bis 
Mpgna. The time at which he lived is unknown, being a man of no mom than to his betagaltegetber 
but he probably cannot be placed earlier than the unknown in the city. With, rfjMCt lf lw ***** 
sixth or seventh century after Christ. His work gedies, we are informed by the wmijiitlit *" tR# 0 
(the subject-matter of which is sufficiently indi- (4 c.), on the authority of AridstJl ifi fll ^ “ 
eatod by the title) is interesting, and evidently caiiaa, that Meletus brought out hi* O^i^Ims fo 
■ ftSttem by a religions man, but is of no particular the same year in which Arisltmhteitf ^ 

snhie in a physiological point of view. It was first his UsA apyef, but we know ^ 

published in a Latin translation by Nicolans Pe- that play. His Soaiia are reforred toin 
■ Vmet. 1SW, 4lo. Tk. Onck text, though (1802), a. c. «i , uid is tlte OwwOft S** 1 * 

.^matug in MS. is amnl Eunpeu libniiM, n- wa» pnhrt)y Mted s fctr-ywn-.Ail'.ilS*. ** 
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which it was similar in its argument, Aristophanes 
niakes him one of the ambassadors sent by the poets 
on earth to the poets in Hades (Athen. xii. p. 551). 
He was also ridiculed by Sannyrion in his T4\(ss 
(Athen. i o.) j and his erotic poetry was referred to 
by Epicrates in his ’AwrtAafs (Athen. xiii. p. 605, e.). 
Saidas (s. ».) calls him an omtor as well as a poet, 
no doubt on account of his accusation of Socrates, 
and perhaps of Andocides. (See below.) 

The character of Meletus, as drawn by Plato 
and Aristophanes and their scholiasts, is that of a 
bad, frigid, and licentious poet, and a worthless 
and profligate man, — vain, silly, effeminate, and 
grossly sensual. Plato makes Socrates call him 
t«t av&rpix* kal 01 ) irdw evyeveiov, btiypxnrov 84. 
Aristophanes, in the rrjpvrdSvs, ridiculed him for 
his excessive thinness, and light weight, and his 
natural tendency to the infernal regions, where, as 
Thirlwall remarks, * to understand the point of the 
sarcasm, we must compare the balancing scene in 
the Frogi r, and the remarks of Aeschylus, 867, 
Sri 7 } irolrjms odx 1 arvrrifivitK4 noi, tovt^ 84 <rvv- 
r40sriKtv' % (Hist, of Greece , vol. iv. p. 275, note). 
Aristophanes again, in the fleA apyoi, calls him the son 
of Lai'tts, a designation which not only contains an 
allusion to his (Jedipodeia , but is also meant to insi- 
nuate a charge of the grossest vice (see Meineke, 
ad loc ., Frag. Com. Grace . vol. ii. pp. 1 126, 1127). 
Misled by this passage, Suidas (s. v. M4\nos) makes 
him a son of Lai'us (as Clinton has corrected the 
word from A dpov) ; the real name of his father 
was Meletus, as we learn from Diogenes Laertius, 
on the authority of Phavorinus, in whose time the 
deed of accusation against Socrates was still pre- 
served in the Metroum at Athens (Diog. Laert. ii. 
40). The epithet 0pa£, applied to him by Aris- 
tophanes, in the fragment just referred to, probably 
alludes to the foreign origin of his family. 

In the accusation of Socrates it was Meletus 
who laid the indictment before the Archon Basi- 
leut ; but in reality he was the most insignificant 
of the accusers ; and according to one account he 
was bribed by Anytus and I.ycon to take part in 
the affair. (Li ban. Apol. pp. 11, 51, ed. Reiske.) 
Soon after the death of Socrates, the Athenians 
repented of their injustice, and Meletus was stoned 
to death as one of the authors of their folly. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 43 ; Diod. xiv. 37 ; Suid. s. v. M4\iros : 


though Welcker defends MlAtror. For the 
ments on both sides, and respecting MelOtutln* 
general, see Clinton, F. H. p. xxxvi. - Welckfer, 
die Griech. Trag. pp. 872 — 874 ; Kayser, Hist. 
Crit Frag. Graeo. pp. 284, 285. Plato makeft 
Socrates pum upon the name several times in the 
Apology (p. 24, c. d., 25, c., 26, d.). [P. S.] 

ME'LIA (McAfa), a nymph, a daughter of 
Oceanus, became by Inachus the mother of Phoro- 
neus and Aegialeus or Pegeus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 1 ; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 920.) By Seflenus she 
became the mother of the centaur, Pholus (Apollod. 

ii. 5. § 4), and by Poseidon of Amycns. (Apollon, 
Rhod. ii. 4 ; Serv. ad Aen. v. 373.) She was 
carried off by Apollo, and became by him the 
mother of Ismenius (some call her own brother 
Ismenus, Schol, ad Find. Pyth. xi. 5 ; Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 1211), and of the seer Tenerus. She was 
worshipped in the Apollinian sanctuary, the Isme- 
nium, near Thebes. (Paus. ix. JO. § 5, 26, § 1 ; 
Strab. p. 413.) 

In the plural form MeAfcu or MeAtcfSe* is the 
name of the nymphs, who, along with the Gig^utes 
and Erinnyes, sprang from the drops of blood^that 
fell from Uranus, and which were received by Gaea, 
(lies. Tlicog. 187.) The nymphs that nursed Zeds 
are likewise called Meliae. (Caltim. Hymn, in 
Jov. 47 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1963.) [L. S.] 

MELIADKS (MeAiefoes), the same as the Ma- 
liades, or nymphs of the district of Melis, near 
Trachis. (Soph. Philoct. 715.) [L. S.] 

MELIBOEA (M«At§ota.) 1. A daughter of 
Oceanus, and, by Pelasgus, the mother of Lycaoml 
(Apollod. iii. 8. § 1.) 

2. A daughter of Magnes, who called the town 
of Meliboea, in Magnesia, after her. (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 338.) 

3. One of the daughters of Niobe. (Apollod. 

iii. 5. § 6 ; Paus. ii. 21, § 10.) 

4. An Ephesian maiden who was in love with a 
youth of the name of Alexis. As, however, her 
parents had destined her for another man, Alexis 
quitted his native place ; and on the day of her 
marriage Meliboea threw herself from the roof of 
her house. But she was not injured, and escaped 
to a boat which was lying near, and the ropes of 
which became untied of their own accord. The 
boat then carried her to her beloved Alexis. ‘The 


it may here be observed that the article in Suidas 
is a mass of confusion ; there is evidently in it a 
mixing up of the lives of two different persons, 
Melissus of Samos and Meletus.) 

There is Toom for some doubt whether the ac- 
cuser of Socrates was the same person as the Me- 
letus who was charged with participhvfon in the 
profanation of the mysteries, and in the mutilation 
of the Hermae, b.c. 415, and who was an active 
partisan of the Thirty Tyrants, both as the execu- 
tioner of their sentence of death upon Leon of Sa- 
lftmis, and ae an emissary to Lacedaemon on their 
bebattySfed who was afterwards one of the accusers 
of ■ A ad ed d sil in the case respecting the mysteries, 
A C. 40fr (AndoC. <U Myst. pp. 7, 18, 46, Reiske ; 

If § 86 ) : bat as all this is perfectly 
OOUsfatMfti with the Indications we have noticed 
ebevt Wigging the age of Meletus, there seems no 
•fW ; <«S*?Inguishing the two persons, 
thdeijb^ey cannot be identified with absolute 
oc m»i% y ( Dtwysen, Rhein. Mas. vol. iii. p. 190.) 
fc^g'tiie form ' of the name, MrfAifror is 

by modern scholars, 


united happy lovers now dedicated a sanctuary to 
Aphrodite, sumamed Automate and Epidaetia (Serv. 
ad Aen. i. 724.) 

5. The mother of Ajax, and wife of Theseus. 
(Athen. xiii. p. 557.) 

Meliboea occurs also as a surname of Persephone. 
(Lasus, ap. Athen. xiv. p. 624.) (L. S.] 

MELICERTES (McA in4prns\ a son of AthSmas 
and Inn, was metamorphosed into a marine divi- 
nity, under the name of Palaemon. (Apollod. 'll* 9. 
§ 5; comp. Athamas, Pajlabmon, and LlO- 
COTllKA.) CL. S:l( 

MELINAEA (MeAtvofa), a surname of Aphro- 
dite, which she derived from the Argive toWtffige- 
line. (Steph. By*, s. v. ; Lycoph. 403.); fL. Si] 
MELINE (MeAtnj), a daughter of TfctiPlh 
l>ecaine by Heracles the mother of iMOtodsden. 
(Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) 

MELINNO (MfAimC), a lyrio pdetdis|$%e 
author of an ode on Rome in five ^ppifld fttldttsn, 
which is commonly ascribed* to Eri nria 
Nothing is known of her with ceriaiu^except 
what the ede itself shows, namely, that shClWed in 
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theiflourishing period of the Homan empire. The 
ode^s printed,' jrithAn admirable essay* upon it, 
by*Welcker, in Creuzer’s Meletemata, 1817, p.l, 
anil in Weleker’s Kleine Schriflm, . vol. ii. a 
160. [P.S.] 

MELISANDER (MeAltravSpos), of, Miletus, is 
said to have written an account of the battles of 
the Lapithae and Centaurs, and is classed by 
Aelian with the poets Oroebantius and Dares, who 
are stated to have been the predecessors of Ilomer. 
(Aelian, V. It. xi. 2.) 

MELISSA (MeAurcro), that is, the soother or 
propitiator (from peAiaou or pctAtaoto), occurs, 
1. As the name of a nymph who discovered and 
taught the use of honey, and from whom bees were 
believed to have received their name, peAiooai. 
(SchoL ad Find. Pyth. iv. 104.) Bees seem to 
have been the symbol of nymphs, whence they 
themselves are sometimes called Melissae, and are 
sometimes said to have been metamorphosed into 
bees. (Schol. ad Find. 1. c. ; Hesych. s. v. 'Opo- 
SepytaSfs ; Columell. ix. 2 ; Schol. ad Theocrit. iii. 
13.).; Hence also nymphs in the form of bees are 
jSaid'to have guided the colonists that went to 
Ephesus (Philostr. Icon. ii. 8) ; and the nymphs 
who nursed the infant Zeus are called Melissae, or 
Meliae. (Anton. Lib. 19 ; Callim. Hymn. inJov. 
47 ; Apollod. i. 1. $ 3.) 

2. From the nymphs the name Melissae was 
transferred to priestesses in general, but more 
especially to those of Demeter (Schol. ad Find. l.c. ; 
Callim. Hymn, in Apoll. 110 ; Hesych. s. v. Mi- 
Auroat), Persephone (Schol. ad Theocrit. xv. 94), 
and to the priestess of the Delphian Apollo. ( Pind. 
Pyth. iv. 106 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Hippo!. 7*2.) Ac- 
cording to the scholiasts of Pindar and Euripides, 
priestesses received the name Melissae from the 
purity of the bee. Comp, a story about the origin 
of bees in Serv. ad Aen. i. 434. 

3. Melissa is also a surname of Artemis as the 
goddess of the moon, in which capacity she alle- 
viates the suffering of women in childbed. ( Por- 
phyr. De Antr. Nymph, p. 261.) 

4. A daughter of Epidamnus, became by Posei- 

don the mother of Dyrrhachius, from whom the 
town of Dyrrhachium derived its name. (Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Avppaxiov.) fL. S. ] 

MELISSA (M«Ai<r<ra), the wife of Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth. She was the daughter of Procles, 
tyrant of Epidaurus, and Eristheneia ; and, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius (i. 94), was called Lysis 
before her marriage, aud received the name Me- 
lissa from Periander. She bore two sons, Cypselus 
and Lycophron, and her husband was passionately 
attached to her ; but in a fit of jealousy, produced 
by the slanderous tales of some courtesans, he 
killed her in a barbarous manner. [ Pkriandkr.] 
From the story of the appearance of the shade of 
Melissa to the ambassadors sent by Periander to 
Consult the oracle of the dead among the Thespro- 
tians, and the mode in which Periander sought to 
appease her, we may gathef that he sought to still 
his remorse by the rites of a dark and barbarous 
superstition : he took a horrible revenge on those 
who bad instigated him to the murder of his wife. 
(Herod, iii. 50, v. 92 ; Athen. xiii. p. 589, f. ; 
Dfog. Laert. i. 94 ; Plut. Slept. Sap. Conv. p. 146.) 
Pausanias (ii. 28. § 8) mentions a monument in 
itymfery of Melissa, near Epidaurus. [C. P. M. J 
MELI88ENUS GREGO'RIUS. [Mam- 

UAS.] 


MELISSUS. 

MELISSEUS (MeAtanretfr or MlAurcror), an 
ancient king of Crete, who, by Amalthea, became 
$he father of the nymphs Adrastea and Ida, to 
whoia> Rhea entrusted the infant Zeus to be 
brought up. (Apollod. i. 1. § 6 ; Hygin. Poet. 
Astr. ii. 13.) Other accounts call the daughters 
of this king Melissa and Amalthea. (Lactant. i. 

22 j g j 

MELISSEUS (M«A«r<rews), a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, wrote a work entitled A«A <pntd. 
(Tzetz. Chil. vi. 90 ; Schol. in Hesiod . p. 29, ed. 
Oxon.) 

MELISSUS (MeAuroos), of Sa’aos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, is said to have 
been likewise distinguished as a statesman, and to 
have commanded the fleet which first conquered a 
part of the Athenian armament which blockaded 
the island under the command of Pericles ; but it 
is stated afterwards that he was conquered by 
Pericles, in 01. 85. Thucydides does not mention 
Melissus. (Plut. Pericl. 26, 27 ; comp. Theinist. 
2, adv. Colot. 32.) This account is supported by 
the statement of Apollodorus, that Melissus flou- 
rished in Ol. 84 ; but it is irreconcilable with the 
.account which represents him as personally con- 
nected with Heraclcitus, who lived at a much 
earlier period. (Diog. Laert. ix. 24.) There seems 
to be less reason for doubting that he was a dis- 
ciple of Parmenides, and it is quite certain that he 
was acquainted with the doctrines of the Eleatics, 
which in fact he completely adopted, though he 
took up the f letter rather than the spirit of their 
system, as is proved by the fragments of his work, 
which was written in prose, and in the Tonic 
dialect. They have been preserved by Simplicius, 
and their genuineness is attested by the work of 
Aristotle or Theophrastus. He proves that the 
coming into existence and the annihilation of any 
thing that exists are both inconceivable, whether 
it be supposed that it arises from a non-existence 
or from some existence. But even here Melissus 
is unable to maintain the pure idea of existence, 
which we find in Parmenides, for he denies that 
existence, and still more absolute existence (rd 
dnAws «oV) can arise from non-existence. Parme- 
nides could not have admitted the difference of de- 
grees of existence, which is here assumed, any 
more than the parts of existence which Melissus 
assumes as possible, or at least as not absolutely 
opposed to the idea, since he thinks it necessary to 
prove that no part of existence could have come 
into existence any more than existence itself. 
(Simplic. in Aristot. Fkys. f. 22, b; Aristot. De 
Xenoph. Gory. \et Melius. 1.) The inference of 
Melissus %B!fch now follows, that things which 
have neither beginning nor end must be infinite 
and unlimited in magnitude, and accordingly one 
(ibid, and Simplic. f. 23, b. fragm. 2 and 7—10 ; 
in Brandis, Commentat. Eleatic.), is manifestly 
erroneous, since, without even attempting s media- 
tion, he assumes infinitude of space in things which 
have no beginning or end in time. The simplicity 
of existence he infers from its unity, and he appears 
to have endeavoured very minutely to show that 
no change could take place either in quantity or 
quality, and neither internal nor external motion. 
(Fr. 4. 11, Ac. ; Aristot. L c.) From this he then 
argued backwards, and assumed the impossibility 
of finding existence in the actual world. (Simplic. 
De Cbe/o, f. 188, and the corrected text of the 
Schol. in Arittot. ed. Rrandif, p.5w, b.) He thus 
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made the first, though Weak attempt, which was after- 
.witfcla carried out by Zeno with far more acuteness 
and sagacity, to prove that the foundations of a|t 
knowledge derived from experience are in*thenfe» 
selves contradictory, and that the reality of the 
actual world . is inconceivable. The fragments of 
Melissus are collected by Ch. A. Brandis, Commen- 
tationum Eleaticarum , pars prima, p. 185, &c., and 
by MuUach, Aristotelis de Melisso , Xenophane , et 
Gorgia Disputationes , cum EleaticorUm pliiloso- 
phorum frog mentis, dfc., Berol. 1846*. [L. S.J 

MELISSUS (MMuroos). 1. A Theban, the son 
Of Telesiadee of the family of the Cleonymidae, 
who conquered in the chanot race at the Nemean 
games, and in the pancratium at the Isthmian games. 
The dates of his victories are uncertain. Pindar's 
third Isthmian ode is written to celebrate the 
latter of his victories. 

2. A Greek writer, a native of Euboea, who 
wrote a work explaining various mythological 
stories by the facts of natural history. (Fulgent, 
ii. 16.) He is probably the same as the Melissus 
referred to by Palaephates (Proem.) and by Servius 
(ad Virg. Aen. iv. 146). 

3. A Roman writer mentioned by Pliny among 
those from whom he drew materials for his 7th, 
9th, 10th, 1 1th, and 35th books. [C. P. M.) 

MELISSUS, AE'LIUS, a distinguished Roman 
grammarian mentioned by Aulus Geilius (xviii. 6). 
He was the author of a work, De loquendi Pro- 
prietute. [C. P. M.J 

MELISSUS, C., MAECE'NAS^a native of 
Spoletiuni. He was of free birth, buF was exposed 
in his infancy, and presented by the person who 
found and 'reared him to Maecenas. Though his 
mother declared his real origin, he refused to leave 
Maecenas. He was, however, speedily manu- 
mitted, and obtained the favour of Augustus, who 
commissioned him to arrange the library in the 
portico of Octavia. At an advanced period of life 
he commenced the composition of a collection of 
jokes and witticisms. He also wrote plays of a 
novel sort, which he called Trabeatae. (iSuet. de 
JUustr. Gramm. 21 ; Ov. e.v Punt. iv. 16. 30.) 
Suetonius, in the passage already referred to, 
calls him C. Melissus, but in another place (de 
JUustr. Gramm. 3), he terms him Lenaeus Melissus, 
for which it has been conjectured we ought to read 
Cilnius Melissus. By Pliny (II. N. xxviii. 6. 
s. 17) he is called Maecenas Melissus. [C. P. M.] 
ME'LITE (M«A Irri). 1. A nymph, one of the 
Nereides, a daughter of Nercus and Doris. (Horn. 
JL xviii. 42 ; Hes. Theog. 246 ; Apollod. L 2. § 
7 ; Virg. Aen. v. 825.) , 

2. A Naios, a daughtetfttf the river*god Aegaeus, 
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txd^rable,|minencei who lived in the second owffa 
He was (‘ontemporary with. Hegerippus, Dionysius 
M Corinth, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, andftthete 
^Euseb. iv. 21).. 'Of. his personal vhistonr 

very little ii known. The epithets Asianus atm 
SaxM|cnsi«^ given to him by Jerome (De Fir. JUustr. 
c. 24), Indicate the p^aoe of his episcopal charge, 
not, so far as appears^of his birth. Polycrates of 
Ephesus, a writer of somewhht later date, in his 
letter to Victor, bishop of Rome (apud Euseb. 
II. E. v. 24), calls him “ Eimuchus,” bfet it is not 
clear whether this term is to be understood literally, 
or is simply expressive of his inviolate chastity. 
At what time he became bishop of Sardes is not 
known : he probably was bishop when the contro- 
versy arose at Laodiceia respecting the observance 
of Easter, which occasioned him to write his book 
on the subject (Clem. Alexandr. apud Euseb. H. E. 
iv. 26). This controversy arose when Servilius 
Paulus was proconsul of Asia, and at the time of 
the martyrdom of Sagaria, .vho is thought to have 
suffered in the persecution under M. Aurelius. 
During the same persecution? Melito composed his 
Apologia , which, as it was addressed te Aoreliufi. 
alone, appears to have been written after the death 
of Lucius Verus, in a. d. 169. The Chronicon of 
Eusebius pla< es its presentation in A. n. 169 — 178 : 
it must hav«- been written then or between that 
year and a. d. 180, in which Aurelius himself died ' 
[Aurelius Marcus]. The Chronicon Pascltalc 
seems to ascribe to Melito two apologies, one pre- 
sented to Aurelius and Verus, a. d. 165, the other 
to Aurelius alone, A. d. 1 69. Tillemont is dispose® 
to place the Apology as late as the year 175'; 
Pearson and Dodwell between 170 and 175 ; and 
Basnage (Annalcs Politic. Eccles.) and Lardneras 
late as a. n. 177. The time, place, and manner of 
Melito *s death are not accurately and certainly 
known : from the silence of Polycrates (apud Euseb. 
l.c ) it may be inferred that he was not a Martyr ; 
the place of his deatli may be conjectured from 
that of his interment, which Polycrates states to 
have been Sardes ; and as for the date of it, Poly- 
crates, whose letter to Victor was apparently written 
about 1 96, speaks of it in a way which indicates 
that it was not then recent. 

The works of Melito are enumerated by Eusebius 
(II. E. iv. 26) as follows : — 1. II«pl rod mfoxalitfo,. 
De Pascha Libri duo. 2. Ilepl iro\trtlas tcah irpo- 
<j>i)Tuv, De Recta Vivendi Ratione (s. de Recta Offo- 
versa/ /one ) et de Prophetis. Some interpreter^ 
including Rufinus, have inaccurately rendered this: 
passage, as if it spoke of two distinct worteil 
Jerome (Dc Viris JUustr. c. 24) gives the title of 
this work in Latin, Dc f'ita Prophetarum , which 


who became, by Heracles, the pother of Hyllus, in 
the country of the Phaeacians. (Apollon. Ilhod. 
iv. 538^ ) , 

3. A daughter of Erasinus of Argos, was visited 
by 'BritomartU* {Brotom artis.] [L. S.J 

MEUTEUS a son of Zeus by an 

Othreian nymph. He was exposed by„his mother 
in a . wood, hut Hera should discover the affair. 
But Zeus took care that he was reared by bees, 
and the feoy grew up. At length he was found by 
his step-brother Phagous, who took him with him, 
and gave him the name of Mali tens, front his 
having . bean reared by bees. The town of Melite 
in Phthia wa* said to have been built by him. 
(Anton. Hib. yh) [L. S.] 

MEXITO (PtfAlrw**), a Christian writer of con- 


his translator, the so-called Sophroniup, re- translates 
into Greek, Tlepl fUlov rrpo/pririKov, giving reason id 
think that the original text of Eufpbius w&sffcpl 
rvjt rro\ireias rwv irpo<pr)T£v ; but all the^MSS. 
and tho text gf Nicephoros Callisti/ support t^> 
common reading. 3. Ilept iKK\nala9^0e E&desite? 

4. n epl Kvptaicijs , De Die Dominica. 5. 

dydp&uouy De Natura Hominis. Rufinha 
appears to have read Hepl vitrrvms irBpetwow, 
renders it De Fide Hominis. 6. JJepl irAd v a jk 
De Creation c, or according to Jerom\ De Pfeng hi 
and according to Rufinus, De Figmeinto. 

Callisti, who, like Rufinus, read iriirinimt' W.thjj 
title of No. 5, speaks of Nos. 5 andJmre 
Vltpl nltrretts dyffpeSirov tad w ffm 
minis ct Creations. 7. flepl JvoicOgr * (arms «(n 
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which two titles 


MdjitO, ehiimerafos % 0 : 

'jp« Sensibas and Fide,. whicbdi 
fenders Ilepl Starolai hn% 
tinus also gives two titles 
Obedientia Fidei^pn9t Do, Sem t 
represent the orte title given in the present text of 
Eusebius,*, 8. IIspl \fsuxvs xal adparos $ voos, De 
Amina et Corjmre scu dc Mettle: or, as Ilufinus 
renders it. Do Anima et Corpore et Mente. Jerome 
has only De Anima et Corjiore. 0. Ilf pi \ovrpou, 
De Bujttismate s. De Lavaero. One MS. of Euse- 
bius, supported by Nicephoros Callisti, speaks of 
this work as a portion of No. 0. 1 0. Uepl dAijflriay, 

De Veritate. 11. Ilepl Kritreuis nai yevetrews Xpur- 
r ow, De Croat tone et Generatione Christi. Some 
MSS. read viarews instead of KTitrews ; but this 
reading was probably introduced after the rise of 
the Arian controversy caused the word kt ’ ureas to 
be regarded as heterodox. Rufinus has De. Fide 


h centufy. 19. Ilfpl crapKcntreus XptoroQ, De 
cdhiatione Christi. consisting of at least three 
ok and directed, partjy or whplly, against 
arptagL (See above, No. 16.) 20. A 6yos els 
rd iriifkt, Oratio in Passioncm. Besides these 
genuine writings of M elites another has been 
ascribed to him, De Transitu Deatae Virginis , 
which is extant in Latin, and appears in most 
editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum , but it is gene- 
rally allowed to be spurious. It is mentioned, but 
without the author’s name, in the Decretnm . of 
Pope Gelasius I., in which it is placed among the 
spurious books; and is mentioned us extant, under 1 ’ 
the name of Melito, bjr the venerable Beda (Re- 
tractat. in Acta , cap. 8, Opera , vol. vi. col. 15, ed. 
Col. 1612), who describes it as a forgery, and 
points out its inconsistencies with the Scripture 
narratives. 

The number of his genuine works sufficiently 
shows the industry of Melito, and their subjects 
indicate the variety of his attainments ; and the 
eulogies of the most learned fathers, and their tes- 
timony of the high reputation which Melito en- 


(as ff he had read Ilept mVrews instead of Tlfpl \ joyed, make us regret that of all these writings 
Krltrcm) and De Generatione Christ i as the titles of J only a few fragments have descended to our times, 
two separate books. Jerome has only De Genera- j It is, however, to be observed that these eulogies 

are qualified by intimations of his gross error as to 
the Deity. The express declaration of Origen as 
to his belief that God hail a bodily form is sup- 
ported by the testimony of Gennadius of Massilia 
(Lib. Dog in. Eecles. c. 4). Modem writers seek in 
vain to exculpate him ; and Tillemont, though un- 
willing to coirclude positively that a writer so emi- 
tloned, in vindication of Jerome’s version, that ! nent could have held so gross an error, admits 
according to the testimony of Tertullian (in j that, possibly, this imputation, or the ascription to 

a work now lost, but which Jerome cites, and j him of the book De. Transitu It. Virginia, may have 

which was written after he became a MontanLt), \ prevented the church from honouring his memory 
Melito was regarded by many persons ( whether ' by an appointed office. Modem Roman Catholics, 
among the Montanists or the Catholics, is not ; as ReUarmin, Baronins, Ilalloix, Tillemont, Ceil 

clear) as a prophet. 13. n*pi tpt\a£evia s, De , lier, «Sx\, do not hesitate to give him the title of 

Philoxenia s. De 4 losjtiU dilate. 14. 'H xA«ts, j “Saint,” and Tillemont pleads that they are in this 


tione Christie omitting to render the obnoxious 
word Krifireas. 1 2. Tie pi vpocpTjTftas, De Pro- j 
pheiia. Jerome renders the title De Propfutia j 
sua. Rufinus, who has De Prophutia ejus , connects J 
this title by the conjunction et with the title of the j 
latter work mentioned under No. 11, De. Genera- j 
Christi et ile Prophctia ejus. It may be men- ! 


davit $ of which we shall speak presently'. 15. 
Tlepl too SiaSohov «al rijs anoua Avipeas 'Iwarvtw, 
De Diabolo et de Ajwah/psi Joann is. Roth 
Rufinus and Jerome speak of two books, one 
De Diabolo , the other De. Apoml/jpsi ; they are 
perhaps right. 16. Tlepl ivaapdrov Ofov, /)• 
Deqr.Ct/rpore induto. From a parage in Orig in 
quoted by Theodoret ( (Jutted, in Genesim , c. 20), 



only following the tradition of the Asiatic church. 

The book published in French (12mo. 1662), 
under the title of Apoeafgjisc tie MeJiton , was a 
satire against the monks. 

The fragments of Melito’s writings are as fol- 
lows. We prefix to the notice of each the mimlier 
of the work, from which it is taken, in the cata- 
logue of the works of this father already given. 
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to appears to have believed that God possessed j 1 . A fragment of the work De P&scha , preserved 


form, and to have written in support of 
This work was probably the om: 
Origen ; and it is in vain that some 
'have argued that it was written on 
of Christ. Anastasias Kinaita, in 
Vine ad versus A cepha/os, c. 1 3, 
1 a passage from Melito’s book, 
itrrov, De. Inearmttitmc Christi , 
|o be a different work from the 
not mentioned by Eusebius. 17. 
€\l 8 iov, Libe.llits (sc. supple.i) 
^ysrwis was the Apologia or defence 
hristianity already mentioned, i 8. ’EkA iryal, 
$4 cx IM* Vet. Testa mentis comprised, 
.^esording to Jerome, in six books. This last 
JbA is not mentioned by Eusebius when enumc- 
faftng ; the^ works of Melito, but he afterwards 
'fk ^ quotation from it. (Euscb. If. E. iv. 26.) 

cat^^we furnished by Eusebius we may 
f works on the authority of 

Slhaiti, who lived in the middle of the 


m 

h» 
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by Eusebius ( 11. E. iv. 26), showing when Melito 
wrote it. 1 7. Several fragments of the Apologia , 
all but one, preserved by Eusebius (Ac.), and the 
remaining one in the Chronicon Paschale (p. 259, 
ed. Paris, 4W, ed. Venfce, and vol. i. p. 488, ed. 
Bonn). 18. A very valuablo passage preserved by 
Eusebius (A <*.) from the Eclogue, or rather from 
the introductory letter to the Eclogae addressed to 
** Onesimus, my brother” ( whether his natural 
brother, or simply a fellow-Cnristian, is not clear), 
containing the earliest catalogue of “the books of 
the Old Covenant (or Testament),” given by a 
Christian writer. Iiis catalogue agrees with the 
received canon of the Old Testament, except that 
it omits the books of Nehetniah and Esther ; but 
Nehemiah is perhaps included under the title Esrn 
or Esdras. None of the books of the Apocrypha 
are mentioned : the book of Wisdom has been 
thought to be included, but, according to the tes- 
timony of several ancient MSS. af Eusebius, sup- 
ported by Rufinus nnd Nicephurhs Callisti, the 
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name is mentioned as a second title oLthe Book'd 
Kro verbs. From Melito’s use of the term 
iraKcuas tiutifaw j9<6\/o, u Veteris TestamOnti 
Foederis) Libri,” Lardner infers that the Qhristn 
Scriptures had been already collected into IP|dlu 
under the title of ^The New Testament . 19. An 

extract from the work De Incarnatione Christ i, 
preserved by Anastasius Sinaita ( Ilodcg . s. Dux 
Viae, c. 1 3), and exultingly appealed to by Cave 
(Hist. Lilt.) as showing Melito 's orthodoxy as to 
the two natures of Christ. The quotation, how- 
ever, appears to be a summary of Melito's statc- 
’ 4 ? ments rather than an exact citation of his words. 
That Melito wrote in support of the two natures of 
Christ is affirmed by an anonymous writer cited 
by Eusebius (//. E. v. 28). It is further ob- 
servable that Melito extends our Lord’s ministry 
to three years, contrary to the more general opinion 
of his day. 20. A very brief extract from the 
Oratio in Passtonem , w God suffered by the right 
hand of Israel,” is also preserved by Anastasius 
(ibid. c. 12). Four extracts, perhaps from the 
Eclogae, in an ancient MS. Catena in Cenesin. 

These fragments have been collected by the dili- 
gence of successive writers. Those preserved by 
Eusebius, and the Chronicon Paschule , are given 
by Halloix, in his lllustr. Ecclcs. Orient. Script. 
Saec. II. together with three of the fragments 
from the Catena in Gcnesin. These fragments 
from the Catena were enlarged by the diligence of 
Woo g (Dissert. II. de Melitone) and Nicephorus 
( Catena in Octateuch. 2 vols. fol. Lips. 1772 — 3). 
The passages from Anastasius Sinai^jt are added in 
the Bitilioth. Patrum of Galland, but he omits those 
from the Catena. The whole of the fragments of 
Melito are given in the Betiquiae Sacrac of Routh 
(voL i. p. 109, &c. 8vo. Oxon. 1814, &c.), in which 
the extracUtfrom the Catena are fuller than in any 
previous edition. The notes to this edition are 
very valuable. 

Iaibbe, in his book De Scriptorib. Ecclesiasf. 
(vol. ii. p. 87), mentions a Latin version of the 
Claris of Melito, as being in his time extant in MS. 
in the College of Clermont, at Paris. From a 
transcript of this MS. (collated with another), 
which is among the papers of Grabe, in the Bod- 
leian Library -at Oxford, it appears to be much 
interpolated, if indeed any part of it is genuine. 
It is a sort of vocabulary of the figurative terms of 
Scripture, somewhat similar to the De Formula 
Spirituals Inteliiyentiae of Kucherius of Lyon. Cru- 
sius, and after his death Woog, had intended to 
publish it ; but it remains still in MS. Woog, in 
his Dissert . Secunda de Melitone , has given a sylla- 
bus of the Capita, and printed the first Caput as a 
specimen. In the MS. ill the Clermnat College the 
author is termed Melitus or Miletus. It is pos- 
sible that the fourth extract, given by Routh from 
the Catena, is from the original Clavis of Melito. 
(Euseb. Hieronym. Ckron, Posthole , IL cc. ; Hal- 
loix, Lc. ; Cave, Hist. Lift, ad aim. 170, vol. i. p. 
71, ed. Oxford, 1740—43 ; Tillemont, Afemoires , 
voL ii. p. 407, Ac., p. 683, &c. ; CeilJier, Auteurs 
Sacrh, vol. ii p. 75, Ac. ; Lardner, Credibility , pt. 
ii ch. 15 ; Clericus (Le Clerc), Hist. Fcctcs. duor. 
primor. Sueculor. ad ann. 169, c. 8 — 10 ; Ittigius, 
de Haeresiarch . sect. ii. c. xi.* ; Woog, Dissert, /.de 
Melitone; Fabric. J liibl. Grate, vol. vii. p. 149, 
Ac. ; Sender, Hist. Ecdes . Se/ecta Capita Saec. / 1. 

5 j Dupin, Nourelle Biblioth . des A ut. Eecl*-s. 
vol. i. pt, i and ii 8v0. Paris, 1698 j Galland, 
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(MifA^f^ the name of two mythical 
personages, the o6ea son oj^EPjdara (Apollod. iii. 
12. § 5), and the other is comfnottjy called Melus. 
[Melus.] ^L. S-3 

MELLA, ANNAEUS. (Mua-JV 

MELLOBAUDES or MALLQBAUBES, one 
of the Frankish kings of the time of the emperor 
Gratian. He becomes known to us. first as an 
officer under the emperor Constantius in Gaul. 1 
(Amin. Marc. xiv. 11, xv. 5.) He was after- 
wards distinguished by hi? victory over Ma- 
crianus, king of the Alemanni, the . date of 
which is unknown. (Aram. Marc. xxx. 3.) In 
the campaign of Gratian against the Alemanni, 
a. n. 377, he was Comes doc esticorum, and "shared 
with Nannienus the chief military command, and 
had a principal part in the Victory of Argeiwria. 
[Gratunus, No. 2.] Mellobaudes is someCTmesi 
identified, it is difficult to say whether correctly or 
not, with Morobaudes, an active officer of the em- 
perors Valent mian I. and Gratian. It was by Ms 
advice that on the death of Valentinian 4. his sob; 
of the same name, a child of four years old, wall 
made colleague in the empire with his ■ brother 
Gratian [Gratianus, No. 2], much to the dissai- 
tisfaction of the latter. (Amm*Marc. xxx. 1< 
Merobaudos was twice consul, a. 4D. 377 and 
In the latter year he commanded the army 
| Gratian against the usurper Maximus, and is com- 
monly charged with betraving his master [Gra- 
| Tiani s, No. 2], from which charge Tillemont ( Hist . 
j dc.s Emp. vol. v. p. 723) defends him. At any 
j rate he gained little by his treason, being soon: 

! put to death by Maximus. (Pacatus, Panegyric, 
ad Theodas.) * [J. C. M.J 

MELLO'NA or MELLO'NIA, a Roman divi- 
nity, who was believed to protect the honey, but 
is otherwise unknown. (Aug. De Civ. Dei, iv. 34 > 
Arnob. adv . Cent. iv. 7, 8, 11.) [L. S.) . 

M E LO BllJS ( MtjAo&os), was one of the thirty 
tyrants established at Athens in B.C. 404, and "wa* 
among those who were sent to the house of 
and Polemarchus to apprehend them and seii 
property. (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. § 2 ; Lya,. c. 

P. 121.) 

MELO BOSIS or MELO'BOTE^ 
or MrjkoSorri), a nymph, said t© v * 
daughter of Oceanus. (Horn. Hymn. m- 
Hes. Theog. 354 ; Paus. iv. 80. § » j 

METER.) 

MELPO'MENE (Me\irop4»iip 
(goddess), one of the nine MijtQ^a, 
wards the Muse of Tragedy.. K ^p[es. Th&pg. 
comp. Misak) * : j UPf'S.V-. 

MELPO'MEN US ( Me AW/atvos^tha ‘ 
was a surname of Dionysus at ^thensi and^ 

Attic demos of Acharna. 4 £ % § A, 

§ 3 .) ’ , IV*? 

MELUS (MrjAos). 1. A son of Mantp^ 
whom the sanctuary of Apollo M^allocia in ] 
was believed to have derived its name, 

Byz. v. MaWijtis.) 

2. A Delian who fled to Cih] 

Cinyraa gave him his son AdonbfWttixom! 





l#2fl 




mi, h£j» relative Peleia in marriage. The fruit of 
tnls marriage was * son, who was like wise called 




<S. sanctuary ofVenus. On the death, of Adonis, 
the elder Melus' hung himself from grief, and hie 
wife followed his example. Aphrodite then meta- 
morphosed Melus into an apple (prj\ov) t ancrhis 
wife into a dove (ireAeia). The younger Melus 
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was ordered by the goddess to return with a colony 
to Delos, where' he founded the town of Delos. 
There thw sheep were called from him j*r/Aa, be- 
cause he taught the inhabitants to shear them, 
and make cloth out of their wool. (Serv. ad Viry. 
Eclog. viii. 37.) 

3. A sou of the river-god Scamander. (Ptolem. 
Heph. ap. Phot. Bill. 152.) [L. S.] 

MEMBLIARUS (Mep.6\iapos), a son of Poe- 
cilus, a Phoenician, and a relation of Cadmus. 
Cadmus left him at the head of a colony in the 
island of Thera or Calliste. (Herod, iv. 147; 
Paus. iii. 1. $ 7.) [L. S.] 

ME'MMIA, SULPI'CIA, one of the throe 
wives of Alexander Severus. Her father was a 


COIN OF L. MBMMIUS GALL US. 

3. T. Mbmmius, was sent by the senate in b. c. 
170 as its commissioner to hear the complaints of 
the provincials in Achaia and Macedonia against 
the Roman magistrate^, in those districts. (Liv. 
xliii. 5.) 

4. Q. Mem mi us, was legatus from the senate to 
the Jewish nation about b. c. 163 — 2. (Maccab. 
a. 11.) 

5. C. Memmius, tribune of the plebs in B.C. 
111, was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical 
party at Rome during the Jugurthine war. His 
exposure of its venality, incompetence, and traffic 
with Jugurtha first opened the command of the 


mannf consular rank ; her grandfather’s name was 
.Catenas. (Lamprid. Ahw. Sew c. 20.) [ \V. It.] 

ME'MMIA GENS, a plebeian house at Rome, 
whose members do not occur in history before B. c. 
173. But from the epoch of the Jugurthine war, 
B. C. Ill, they held frequent tribunates of the 
plebs ; and in the age of Augustus they must 
have been a conspicuous branch of the later Roman 
nobility, since Virgil derives the Memmii from the 
Trojan Mnestheus (Aeu. v. 117 ; comp. Tac. Ann. 
sdy. 47). The Memmia Gens bore the cognomens 
Gallus, Gemellus, Pollio, Quirinus, Regains; all 
the members of the gens are given under Mkm- 
mius. [W. B. !).] 

ME'MMIUS. 1. C. Mbmmius C. f. Quiri- 
nus, was the aedile who first exhibited the Cerealia 
at Rome, as we learn from the annexed coin ; but 
the name does not occur in any ancient writer. 
The obverse has c. mem mi . c. f. qvirinvs, with 
a head which may be that of Quirinus : the 
reverse has memmivs . aed. cf.rf.alia. prkimvs. 
FBCIT, and represents Ceres sitting ; a serpent 
at her feet ; in her right band, three ears of com ; 
in her left, a distaff. The date of the introduc- 
tion of the Cerealia at Rome (Dionys. vii. 72 ; 
Liv* xxii. 56 ; Ovid. Fast. iv. 397), and conse- 
quently of the aedileship of Memmius Quirinus, 
i* Unknown, though it must have been previous 
to B. c. 216. (Liv. 1. c .) 


legions to the incorruptible Metellus Numidicus, 
and finally to the low-born but able C. Marius, and 
thus laid the foundation of ultimate victory and 
triumph. (Sail. Jug. 27, 30 — 34.) Among the 
nobles impeached by Memmius were L. Cal- 
puroius Bestia [Bestia, No. 1], and M. 
Aemilius Scaurus. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 7 0, pro Font. 
7.) Memmius was slain with bludgeons by the 
mob of Saturninus and Glaucia, while a candidate 
for the consulship in B. c. 100. (Cic. in Cat. iv. 2 ; 
Appian, It. C.\ 32 ; Liv. EpiL 69 ; Flor. iii. 16.) 
Sallust (Jug. 31 ) gives a speech of Memmius which, 
however, is rather a dramatic than an authentic 
version of the original, and he had a higher opinion 
of the tribune's eloquence than Cicer^( Brut. 36) 
altogether sanctions. In the “ Life of Terence” 
(3), ascribed to Suetonius, is preserved a fragment 
of Memmius's speech “ de — the defence, pro- 
bably, at which the judices rejected the evidence 
of Memmius's enemy M. Aemilius Scaurus (Cic. 
pro Font. 7 ), and there is another doubtful frag- 
ment in Priscian (viii. 4). (Compare EUendt, 
Proleg. in Cic. Brut. Ixi. ; Meyer, Fragtn. Horn, 
Orat. p. 138.) From some forensic witticisms 
of L. Licinius Crassus [Crassus, No. 23], it 
would appear that Memmius had the by-name 
of “ Mordax.” (Cic. de Orat. ii. 59. § 240, 66. 
§ 267 ; Quint. Inst. vi. 3. § 67.) 

6. L. Memmius, was an orator 2 * 4 of some emi- 
nence during the war of Sulla with the Marian 



party, n. c. 87 — 81. (Cic. Brut. 36, 70, 89.) From 
Cicero ( pro Seat. Rose. 32) it would appear that 
Memmius was a supporter of C. Marius. 

7. C. Mbmmius, brother, probably, of the pre- 
ceding (Cic. Brut . 36), married a suiter of Cn. 
Pompcy. He was Pompey’a propraetor in Sicily, 
and his quaestor in Spain, during the Sertorian 
war, b. c. 76, and was slain in battle with Serto- 
rius near Saguntum. (Cic. pro BaJb . 2 ; Plut. 


y COIN OF C. MBMMIUS QUIRINUS. 

2. C. Mbmmius Gallus, was praetor for the 
seebnd time in b. c. 173. Sicily was his province, 
and he remained in it as propraetor during the 
next year. (Liv. xlii. 9, 10, 27.) The annexed 
com of tha Memmia gens, which bears on the re- 

verse l. Mxmmi . gal., may have been struck by 
'jKh&6 ’relation of C. Memmius Gallus. 

*4 


Pomp. 11, Serf. 21 ; Oros. v. 23.) 

8. C. Mbmmius L. f. Gemellus, son of No. 
6, was tribune of the plett in r. c. 66, when he 
opposed the demand of L. Lucullus for a triumph, 
on his return from the Mithridatic war. (Pint. 
Lucull. 37.) Memmius was a man of profligate 
character. He wrote indecent poems (Plin. Ep. . 
v. 3 ; Ovid. Trist. ii. 433 ; Gefl. xix. 9), made 
overtures to Cn. Pompey’s wife (Suet. III. Or, 14)> 
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and, when curule aedile, in b. c. %% seduced the 
wife of M. Lucullus, whence Cicero,., combining 
this intrigue with MemmiusV previou^hostility to 
L. Lucullus, calls him a Parts, who, insulted not 
only Menelaus (M. Lucullus), but Aftjkmemnon also 
(L. Lucullus). (Cic. ad Ail. i. Jo. § 3 ; comp, 
Val. Mat. vi. 1. § la.) Memmius was praetor in 
B. c. 58. (Cic. ad Quint. Fr. i. 2, 5, 15.) He 
belonged at that time to the Senatorian party, 
since he impeached P. Vatinius, consul in b. c. 47 
(Cic. in Valin. 14) ; opposed P. Ctodius (id. ad 
Att. ii. 12) ; and was vehement in his invectives 
against Julius Caesar (Suet. Cues. 23, 4.9, 73 ; 
Schol. Bob. in Cic. pro • Sest. p. 297, in Cic. 
Vatinian. p. 317, 323, Orelli) ; and attempted to 
bring in a bill to rescind the acts of his consulate. 
Before, however, Memmius himself competed for 
the consulship, fi. c. 54, he had been reconciled to 
Caesar, who supported him with all his interest. 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 15, 17 ; Suet. Cues. 73.) But 
Memmius soon again offended Caesar by revealing 
a certain coalition with his opponents at the comi- 
tia. (Cic. ad Quint. Fr. ii. 15, ad Alt. iv. 16, 18.) 
Memmius was impeached for ambitus, and, re 
ceiving no aid from Caesar, withdrew from Rome 
to Mytilene, where he was living in the year of 
Cicero’s proconsulate. (Cic. ad Quint. Fr. iii. 2, 
8, ad Fam. xiii. 19, ad Att. v. 11, vi. 1.) Mem- 
mius married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla, whom he divorced after having by h<jr at 
least one son C. Memmius [No. 9J. (Ascon. in 
Cic. pro J \ f . Acmil. Scaur, p. 29, Orelli ; Cic. 
pro Suit. 19.) lie was eminent both in literature 
and in eloquence, although in the latter his indo- 
lence, his fastidious taste, and exclusive preference 
of Greek to Roman models rendered him less effec- 
tive in the forum. (Cic. lirut. 70.) Lucretius de- 
dicated his poem, Deltcrum Natura , to this Mem- 
mius, and Cicero addressed three letters to him 
(orf Fam. xiii. 1 — 3). 

9. C. Memmius, son of the preceding by Fausta, 
daughter of Sulla the dictator, was tribune of the 
plebs in B. c. 54. He prosecuted A. Gabinius, 
consul in B. c. 58, for malversation in his province 
of Syria (Cic. ad Quint. Fr. iii. 1. 5, 15, 2. 1, 3. 
2, pro Rabir. Post. 3 ; Val. Max. viii. 1. § 3), and 
Domitius Calvinus for ambitus at his consular co- 
mitia in b. c. 54 (Cic. ad Quint. Fr. iii. 2. § 3, 3. 
2). Memmius addressed the judices in behalf of 
the defendant at the trial of M. Aemilius Scaurus 
in the same year (Ascon. in Cic. Scaurian. p. 29, 
Orelli). Memmius was step-son of T. Annius 
Milo who married his mother after her divorce by 
C. Memmius (No. 7). (Ascon. L c. ; Cic. pro 
SuU. 19.) Memmius was consul suffectus in b. c. 
34, when he exhibited gaShes in hon&ir of one of 
the mythic ancestors of the Julian house, Venus 
Genetrix. (Dion Cass. xlix. 42.) 

10. P. Memmius, was cited a witness for the 
defendant at the trial of A. Caecina, & c. 69. (Cic. 
pro Caec . 10.) [Caecina, No. 1.] 

11. P. Memmius Regulus, was supplementary 
consul in a. d. 31 (Fasti, ; Dion Cass, lviii. 9), and 
afterwards praefect of -Macedonia and Achaia, in 
which office he received orders from Caligula to 
remove to Rome the statue of the Pheidian Jupiter 
from Olympia. (Joseph. Antiq. xix. 1 ; Pausan. 
ix. 27 ; comp. Dion Cass. 1. 6.) Memmius was 
the husband of Lollia Paulina, and was compelled 
by Caligula to divorce her. (Tac. Ann. xii. 23 ; 
Suet* CaU 25 j Dion Cass. lix. 12 ; Euseb. in 
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Chron. ; comp. Tac. Ann. xii. 1.) Memmius died 
in a. d. 63. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 47 .) - 

12. C. Memmius Regulus, son, probably, 
-the preceding, was copsul in a. d. 63. (Fasti 
'Tac. Ann. xv. 23 ; Gruter, Inter, p. 8.) 

13. L. Memmius Poleio, was supplementary 

consul in B. c. 49* Memmius was a creature bf 
Agrippina’s, the wife of Claudius, and was em- 
ployed by her to promote the marnage of her son 
Nero with the emperor’s daughter Octavia. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 9.) •«; 

14. C. Memmius, C. f., is only known from 
coins of the republican period, a specimen of which 
is annexed. The obverse bears the head of Ceres, 
with c. memImi, c. f. : the reverse a trophy sup- 
ported by a captive, with c. memmivs imperator. 
This coin is of beautiful workmanship. [ W. B. D.J 



( jin of c. memmius. 

MEMNON (Me/uvuu), a son of Tithonus and 
Eos, and bre tner of Emathion. In the Odyssey 
and Hesiod lie is described as the handsome son of 
Eos, who assisted Priam with his Ethiopians 
against the Greeks. He slew Antilochus, the son 
of Nestor, at Troy. (lies. Thcocj. 984, &c. ; Horn. 
Od. iv. 188, xi. 522 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 4.) Some- 
wri ter s called his mother a Cissian woman (Kura la), 
from the Persian province of Cissia. (Strab. p. 728 ; 
Herod, v. 49, 52.) As Eos is sometimes identical 
with Hemera, Memnon’s mother is also called 
Hemera. [Eos.] Homer makes only passing 
allusions to Meranon, and he is essentially a post- 
Ilomeric hero. According to these later traditions, 
he was a prince of the Ethiopians, and accordingly 
black (Ov. Amor. i. 8. 4, Epist. ex Pont. iii. 3, 
96 ; Paus. x. 31. § 2) ; he came to the assistance 
of his uncle Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were 
step-brothers, being both sons of Laomedon by 
different mothers. (Tzetz. ad Lyc. 18.) Respect- 
ing his expedition to Troy there are different 
legends. According to some Memnon the Ethio- 
pian first went to Egypt, thence to Susa, ; and 
thence to Troy. (Paus. i. 42. § 2.) At Susa, 
which had been founded by Tithonus, Memnon 
built the acropolis which was called after him the 
Memnonium. (Herod, v. 53, vii. 151 ; Strab. p. 
728 ; Paus. iv. 31. § 5.) According to some 
Tithonus was the governor of a Persian province, 
and the favourite of Teutaraus ; and Memnon ob- 
tained the command of a large host of Ethiopians 
and Susans to succour Priam. (Diod. ii. 22, iv. 
75 ; Paus. x. 31. $ 2.) A third tradition states 
that Tithonus sent his son to Priam, because Priam 
had made him a present of a golden vine. (Serv. 
ad Acn. i. 493.) Dictys Cretensis (iv. 4) makes 
Memnon lead an army of Ethiopians and Indians 
from the heights of Mount Caucasus to Troy. In 
the fight against the Greeks he was slain by 
Achilles. The principal points connected with his 
exploits at Troy are, his victory over Antilochus, 
his contest with Achilles, and lastly, his death and 
the removal of his body by his mother. With# 
regard to the first, we are told that Antilochus, the 

3 v 2 
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dearest, friend of Achilles after the fall of Patroclus, 
hastened to the assistance of his father, Nestor, 
Who was hard pressed by Paris. Memnon attacked 
Antilochus, and slew him. (Pind. Pyth. vi. 30, 
Ac.) According to others, Memnon was fighting 
with Ajax ; and before his Ethiopians could come 
to *1m assistance, Achilles came up, and killed 
Memnon (Diet. Cret. iv. 6) ; the same accounts 
represent Antilochus as having been conquered by 
Hector. (Ov. Heroid . i. 15 ; Hygin. Fab. 113.) 
According to the common account, however, 
Achilles avenged the death of Antilochus upon 
Memnon, of whose fate Achilles had been informed 
by his mother, Thetis. While both were fighting 
Zeus weighed the fate of the two heroes, and the 
scale containing that of Memnon sank. (Pind. Ol. 

ii. 148, Nem. iii. 110, vi. 83; Quint. Smyrn. ii. 
224, Ac. ; Philostr. Icon. ii. 7 ; Pint. Dc And. 
Poet. 2.) According to Diodorus (ii. 22) Memnon 
was not killed in an open contest, but fell into an 
ambush in which the Thessalians lay in wait for 
him. Eos prayed to Zeus to grant her son immor- 
tality, and removed his body from the field of 
battle. She wept for him every morning; and the 
dew-drops which appear in the morning are the 
tears of Eos. (Serv. ad Am. i. 4.03 ; Ov. Met. 
xiii. 622.) 

Philostratus (Her. iii. 4) distinguishes between 
a Trojan and an Ethiopian Memnon, and believes 
that the former, who was very young and did not 
distinguish himself till after the death of Hector, 
slew Antilochus; and he adds, that Achilles, after 
having avenged his friend, burnt the armour and 
Head of Memnon on the funeral pile of Antilochus. 
Some say that the Ethiopian warriors burned the 
body of Memnon, and carried the ashes toTithonus 
(Diod. 1. c.) ; or that those who had gone to Troy 
under his general, Phallas, received his ashes near 
Paphos, in Cyprus, and gave them to Memnon ’s 
sister, Himera, who was searching after his body, 
and buried them in Palliochis (an unknown place), 
whereupon she disappeared. (Diet. Cret. vi. 10.) 
Tombs of Memnon were shown in several places, 
as at Ptolemais in Syria, on the Hellespont, on a 
hill near the mouth of the river Aesepus, near 
Palton in Syria, in Ethiopia and other places. 
(Strab. pp. 587, 728.) His armour was said to 
have been made for him by Hephaestus, at the 
request of his mother; and his sword was shown 
iiY the temple of Asclepius, at Nicomedeia. (Paus. 

iii. 3. § 6.) His companions, who indulged in 
excessive wailings at his death, were changed by 
the gods into birds, called Memnonides, and some 
of them died of grief. (Serv. ad Aen. i. 755.) 
According to Ovid (Met. xiii. 576, &c.), Eos im- 
plored Zeus to confer an honour on her son, to 
console her for his loss. He accordingly caused a 
number of birds, divided into two swarms, to %ht 
in the air over the funeral sacrifice until a portion 
of them fell down upon the ashes of the hero, and 
thus formed a funeral sacrifice for him. According 
to a story current on the Hellespont, the Memnon- 
ides every year visited the tomb of Meinnon, 
deared the ground round about, and moistened it 
with their wings, which they wetted in the waters 
of the river Aesepus. (Paus. x. 31. § 2 ; comp. 
PIjn. Jf. N. xxx vi. 7.) 

At a comparatively late period, when the Greeks 
^became acquainted with Egypt, and the colossal 
frtatue in the neighbourhood of Thebes, th% stone 
a If which, when reached by the rays of the rising 
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sun, gave farthf^ jieund resembling that of a break- 
ing chordytfcy rj lOTked upon that statue as repre- 
senting 5 the ;|on v of Eos, or confounded it with their 
own Helios, although they well knew that the 
Egyptians did^not call the statue Memnon, but' 
Amenophis. (Paus. i. 42. § ^ ; comp. Callistrat. 
Stat. i. 9.) This colossal figure, made of black 
stone, in a sitting posture, with its feet close 
together, and the hands leaning on its seat, was 
broken in the middle, so that the upper part had 
fallen down ; but it was afterwards restored. 
(Paus. l.c.f Strab. p. 816; ftiilostr. Her. iii. 4, 
Icon. i. 7, Fit. Apollon, vi. 4 ; Lucian, Tox. 27 ; 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 61 ; Juvcn. xv. 5.) Several very* 
ingenious conjectures have been propounded re- 
specting the alleged meaning of the so-called statue 
of Memnon ; and some have asserted that it served 
for astronomical purposes, and others that it had 
reference to the mystic worship of the sun and 
light, though there can be little doubt that the 
statue represented nothing else than the Egyptian 
king Amenophis. (Creuzer, Symbolik, p. 1 49, &c. ; 
Jablonski, De Memnone ; and the various works 
on Egyptian antiquities.) 

The fight of Memnon with Achilles was often 
represented by Greek artists, as for example, on 
the chest of Cypselus (Pans. v. 19. § 1), on the 
throne of Apollo, at Amyclae (iii. 18. § 7), in a 
large group at Olympia, the work of Lycius, which 
had been dedicated there by the inhabitants of 
Apollonia (v. 22. $ 2), in the Lesche at Delphi, by 
Polvgnotus (x. 31. § 2 ; comp. Millingen, Monvm. 
Inedit. 1, 4, 5, 40). [L. S.j 

MEMNON (Mejuiw), historical. 1. A distin- 
guished Greek, a native of Rhodes. The date of 
his birth is not accurately known, but Demosthenes 
(•'. A ristocr. p. 672) speaks of him as a young man 
in h. c. 352. His sister was the wife of Artabazus, 
satrap of Lower Phrygia, and he joined the latter in 
his revolt against Dareius Ochus. When fortune de- 
j sorted the insurgents they fled to the court of Philip. 
Mentor, the brother of Memnon [Mentor], being 
high in favour with Dareius on account of his ser- 
vices in Egypt, interceded on behalf of Artabiusus 
i and Memnon, who were pardoned and again received 
into favour. On the death of Mentor, Memnon, 
who possessed great military skill and experience, 
succeeded him in his authority, which extended 
over all the western coast of Asia Minor (about B.c. 
336). When Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon, 
with the satraps Spithridates and Arsites, collected 
an army, with which they encamped on the banks 
of the Granicus. Memnon, thinking their forces 
insufficient to oppose Alexander, recommended that 
they should retire and lay waste the country behind 
them ; but his advice was overruled. After the 
defeat of the Persian troops, Memnon sent his wife 
and children to Dareius as tokens and pledges of 
his fidelity. As he had hoped, he was invested 
by the king with the supreme commalid in the wefct 
of Asia, lie defended Halicarnassus against Alex- 
ander with great skill and bravery, until it was no 
longer possible to hold out. Having set fire tp the 
place, he and Orontobates made their e*<&pe, and 
crossed over to Cos. Memnon now formed the. de- 
si, gn of carrying the war into Greece, and attacking 
Macedonia. Dareius had furnished him with l&tjge 
supplies of money. He collected a laigiS'fo’WO of 
mercenaries, and a fleet of 300 ships. ''At^fhe'fliMMi 
of this force he attacked and took ChltHft, aM tfc'oihfe* 
proceeded to Lesbot. Here he Capture^ 9 e< ^f 
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towns without .difficulty, but iM a 

considerable time in the mductiop^cir JVlytilene. 
At this place he was taken ilfcnfid <jue<v B. c.. 393. 
His death was an irreparable loss to, the Persian 
cause ; for several Greek states, and in particular 
the Spartans, hearing of his success and intentions, 
were prepared to join him, had he carried the war 
into Greece. According to Polyaenus (v. 44. § 1) 
he was some time or other engaged in hostilities 
with Leucon, king of Bosporus, who died u. c. 353. 
(Arrian, i. 12, 20—23, ii. 1 ; Diod. xvi. 34, 52, 
xvii. 7, 18, 23, 24, 29, 31 ; Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. 
p. 284.) 

2. Governor of Thrace,* who, while Alexander 
was absent in the East, seized the opportunity 
afforded by the disaster of Zopyrion, and revolted. 
The outbreak, however, was speedily suppressed by 
Antipater, b. c. 330. (Diod. xvii. 02.) 

3. One of the demiurgi of the Achaeans, at the 

time of the Roman embassy to the League. (Liv. 
xxxii. 22.) [C. P. M.J 

MEMNON (M^uiw), a Greek historical writer, 
a native probably of Heracleia Pontica. He wrote a 
large work on the history of that city, especially of 
the tyrants under whose power Heracleia had at 
various times fallen. Our knowledge of this work 
ip derived from Photius. Of how many books it 
consisted we do not know. Photius had read 
from the ninth to the sixteenth inclusive, of which 
portion he has made a tolerably copious abstract. 
The first eight books he had not read, and he 
6peaks of other books after the sixteenth. The 
ninth book begins with an account of the tyrant 
Clearchus, the disciple of Plato and Isocrates. The 
last event mentioned in the sixteenth book was the 
death of Brithagoras, who was sent by the Hera- 
cleians as ambassiidor to J. Caesar, after the latter 
had obtained the supreme power. From this 
Vossius supposes that the work was written about 
the time of Augustus; in the judgment of Orelli, 
not later than the time of Hadrian or the An- 
tonincs. It is, of course, impossible to fix the date 
with any precision, as we do not know at all down 
to what time the entire work was carried. The 
style of Memnon, according to Photius, was clear 
and simple, and the words well chosen. The 
Excerpta of Photius, however, contain numerous 
examples of rare and poetical expressions, as well 
as a few which indicate the decline of the Greek 
language. These Excerpta of Photius were first 
published separately, together with the remains of 
Otesias and Agatharchides by H. Stephanus, Paris, 
1557. The best edition is that by J. Conr. 
Orelli, Leipzig, 1816, containing, together with 
the remains of Memnon, a few fragments of other 
writers on. Heracleia. There is a flench trans- 
lation of PhotiuB’s Excerpta in the Memo ires de 
I'Aoademie des Inscriptions, vol. xiv. (Phot. Cod. 
ccxxiv, ; Voss. De Hint. Graecis , ed. Wester- 
mann, p. 22t> ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. vii. p. 748 ; 
Groddeck, India Historiae Graecorum Litcrariae , 
ii. p. 74.) [C. P. M.J 

: MEMPHIS (M44»*)- 1. A daughter of Neilus 
and wife of Epaphus, by whom she became the 
mother of Libya. The town of Memphis in 
was said to have derived its nnme from her. 
(Apoilod. ii. 1. § 4.) Others call her a daughter 
of the river-god Uchorous, and add that by Neilys 
she became the mother of Aegyptus. (Diod. i. 51 .) 

2. On® of the daughters of Danaus (Apoilod. 
ill. | H.) [L.S.J 
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MEN (M»jj/), or translated into Larin, Lunus, 
the god presiding over the months, was a Phrygian 
divinity. (Strab. xii. pp. 557, 577 ; Procl. in Plat. 
Tim . iv. 251 ; Spartian. Carac. 7.) (L. S.1 

MENAECHMUS and SOIDAS (M^«ux#*0f 
ml SotSat), were the makers of the gold and ivojry 
statue of the Laphrian Artemis, which Pausanias 
8a w in the temple of tha^goddess in the citadel of 
Patrae in Achaia, whither it had been removed 
from Calydon by Augustus. The goddess was 
represented in the attitude of the chase. The 
artists were natives of Naupactus, and were sup- 
posed to have lived not much later than Canachus 
of Sicyon and Gallon of Aegina. (Paus. vii. 18. 
§ 6. s. 10, 11.) If so, they must have flourished 
about b. c. 500. [Callon, Canachus.] Pliny 
quotes among the authorities for his 33d and 34th 
books, Menaechmus, a writer on the toreutic art, 
under which designation the chryselephantine 
statues were included. (Plin. H. A r . Elench. 
xxxiii. xxxiv.) Pie also raei tions(xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 18) a group by Menaechmus, of a calf pressed 
down by the knee, and with the neck doubled 
back (no doubt by some one about to sacrifice jt, 
but this Pliny omits) ; and he adds that Me- 
naechmus wrote upon his art. He does not ex- 
pressly say what this art was, but of course we 
must consider this Menaechmus as the same person 
whom Pliny quotes as one of the authorities for 
this book of his work ; and then again, since the 
subject on which he wrote was toreuticc , it would 
follow, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
that he was the same person as the artist mentioned 
by Pausanias. 

IJarduin ( Index And.) and Thiersch ( Epochen , 
p. 202) are therefore almost certainly wrong in 
identifying Pliny’s Menaechmus with the Me- 
naechmus or Manaechmus of Sicyon, who wrote a 
work itf pi rexviTwv (which means here actors , 
not artists , as Ilarduin and the rest evidently 
thought: see Meineke, Hist. Crit Com. Graec. 

! p. 17), and also a history of Alexander the Great, 

| and a book on Sicyon, and whom Suidas states to 
j have flourished in the time of the successors . of 
Alexander. (Suid. s. v. ; Athen. ii. p. 65, a, vi. p. 
271 d, xiv. p. 635 b, p. 637 f. ; Schol. ad Find. 
Kem. ii. 1, ix. 30 ; Vossius, de Hist. Graec. p. 102, 
ed. Westermann.) . . (PS.] 

MENA'LCIDAS (MevoAxlSay), a Lacedaemo- 
nian adventurer, who, in some way not further 
specified by Polybius, took advantage of the cir- 
cumstances of Egypt, in its war with Antiochus 
Epiphanes (b. c. 171 — 168), to advance his own 
interests at the Ptolemies' expendfe. He was 
thrown into prison by Philometor and Physcon, 
but was released by them in b. c. 1 68, at the re- 
quest of C. Popillius Laenas, the Roman ambas- 
sador, who was sent to command Antiochus to 
withdraw from the country. (Polyb. xxx. H ; 
comp. Liv. xiv. 12, 13; Just, xxxiv. 2, 3; VsJ. 
Max. vi. 4. § 3.) In b. c. 150 we find Menal- 
cidas, as general of the Achaean league, engaging 
for a bribe of ten talents to induce the Achaetn| 
to aid Oropus against Athens. By the promish of 
half the sum, he won Callicrates to the same cautt£ 
and they succeeded in carrying a decree fot 'th£ 
succour required. No effectual service, however,' 
was rendered to the Oropians, but Menalcidas trill 
exacted the money he had agreed for, and then 
evaded the payment of his portion to C&lUcratea, 
The latter accordingly retaliated on him with a 

3 u 3 
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capital charge of having attempted to prevail on the 
Romans to sever Sparta from the league ; and 
Menalcidas only escaped the danger through the 
protection of Diaeus, which he purchased with a 
bribe of three talents. [Callicrates, No. 4.] In 
B. C. 149 he supported at Rome, against Diaeus, 
tiie cause of the Lacedaemonian exiles. [Diaeus.] 
In B.c. 147, when the War between the Achaeans 
and Lacedaemonians had been suspended at the 
command of Caecilius Metellus, he persuaded his 
countrymen to break the truce, and neized and 
plundered Iasus, a subject town of the Achaeans 
on the borders of Laconia. The Lacedaemonians, 
soon repenting of their rashness, were loud in their 
outcry against their adviser ; and he, driven to 
despair, -put an end to his own life by poison, 
M having shown himself," says Pausanias, “as 
leader of the Lacedaemonians at that time, the 
most unskilful general ; as leader of the Achaeans 
formerly, the most unjust of men.” (Polvb. xl. 5 ; 
Paus. vii. 11, 12, 13, 16*.) [E. E.] 

MENALIPPUS (MevdAmroy, an equivalent 
form to MeAdiwnros), an architect, probably of 
Athena, who, in conjunction with the Roman 
architects, C. and M. Stallius, was employed by 
Ariobarzanes II. (Philopator), king of Cappadocia, 
to restore the Odeum of Pericles, which had been 
burnt in the Mithridatic war, in 01. 173, 3, b.c. 
86-5. The exact date of the restoration is un- 
known ; but Ariobarzanes reigned from b. c. 63 to 
about b. c. 51. (Bockh, Corp. Insc. vol. i. No. 
357 ; Vitruv. v. 9. 1.) [P. S.] 

MENALIPPUS. [Melanippus.] 
MENANDER (M«vav8poy), an Athenian officer 
in the Syracusan expedition, was, together with 
Euthydemus, associated in the supreme command 
with Nicias, towards the end of the year b. c. 4 1 4. 
The operations of Menander and his colleague Eu- 
thvdemus are narrated in the life of the latter. 
[Vol. II. p. 123, b.j (Thuc. vii. 16, 43, 69 ; Diod. 
xiii. 13 ; Plut. Nicias , c. 20.) It appears to have 
been this same Menander whom we find serving 
under Alcibiades in the campaign against Phama- 
bazus, in the winter of b. c. 409 — 408 (Xen. Hell. 
i. 2. § 16), and probably the same who was ap- 
pointed, with Tydeus and Cephisodotus in b. c. 
405, to share the command of the Athenian fleet 
with the generals who had been previously ap- 
pointed— Cenon, Philocles, and Adeimantus. lie 
was therefore one of the commanders at the disas- 
trous bottle of Aegos-potami ; and he and Tydeus 
are especially mentioned as rejecting with contempt 
the advice of Alcibiades before the battle. (Id. ii. 

1. §§ 16, 26.) 

MENANDER (MivavSpos). 1. An officer in 
the service of Alexander, one of those called ircupoi, 
but who held the command of a body of mercena- 
ries. He was appointed by Alexander, during the 
settlement of the affairs of Asia made by that 
monarch when at Tyre (b. c. 331), to the govern- 
ment of Lydia, and appears to have remained at 
that post till the year 323, when he was commis- 
sioned to conduct a reinforcement of troops to 
Alexander at Babylon, where he arrived just before 
the king's last illness. (Arrian, Anah. iii. 6. § 12, 
vii. 23. § 2.) In the division of the provinces, 
after the death of Alexander, he received his former 
government of Lydia, of which he hastened to take 
possession. (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 69, b. ; Dcxippus, 
ibid. p. 64, a. ; Justin, xiii. 4; Curt. x. 30. § 2; 
Diod. xviii. 3, erroneously has Meleager instead.) 
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He appears tb 'have earlv attachad himlelf to the 
party of Ahtigonus, to whom he was the first to 
give information of the ambitious schemes of Per- 
diccas for mattying Cleopatra. ^ (Arrian, ap. Phot . 
p. 70, b.) In the new distribution of the province^ 
at Triparadeisus he lost his government of Lydia, 
which was given to Cleitus (Id. p. 72, a.) ; but 
this was probably only in order that he might co- 
operate the more freely with Antigonus, as we find 
him commanding a part of the army of the latter 
in the first campaign against Eumenes (b. c. 320). 
The following year, on learning the escape of 
Eumenes from Nora, advanced with an army 
into Cappadocia to attack him, and compelled him 
to take refuge in Cilicia. (Plut. Eum. 9 ; Diod. 
xviii. 59.) From this time no farther mention of 
Menander is found in history. 

2. An officer appointed by Alexander to com- 
mand a fortress in Bactria, whom he afterwards put 
to death for abandoning his post. (Plat. Alex. 
57.) 

3. A native of Laodiceia, who was a general of 

cavalry in the service of Mithridates, and figures 
on several occasions in the wars of that monarch. 
He was one of those selected to command the drmy 
under the king's son, Mithridates, which was op- 
posed to Fimbria, b. c. 85 (Memnon, c. 34) ; and 
again in the operations against Lucullus, near 
Cabeira, he commanded a detachment of the army 
of Mithridates, which was destined to cut off a 
convoy of provisions guarded by Sornatius, but 
was defeated by that general with heavy loss. 
(Plut. Lucull. 17.) He afterwards fell a prisoner 
into the hands of Pompey, and was one of the cap- 
tives who served to adorn his triumph. (App. 
Mithr. 117.) [E. H. B.] 

MENANDER (MfvatdSpos), king of Bactria, 
was, according to Strabo (xi. 11), one of the most 
powerful of all the Greek rulers of that country, 
j and one of those who made the most extensive 
conquests in India. Plutarch tells us that his rule 
was mild and equitable, and that he was so popular 
with his subjects, that the different cities under his 
authority, after vying with each other in paying 
him funeral honours, insisted upon dividing his 
remains among them. (Dc Pep. Get. p. 821.) Both 
these authors term him king of Bactria ; but recent 
inquirers are of opinion that he did not reign in 
Bactria Proper, but only in the provinces south of 
the Paropamisus, or Indian Caucasus. (Lassen, 
Gesch. d. Dactr. Kon. p. 225, &c.; Wilson'S 
Ariana , p. 282.) According to Strabo (4 e.), he 
extended his conquests beyond the Hypanis or 
Sutlej, and made himself master of the district of 
Pattalene at^tho mouths ef the Indus. These con- 
quests appear to have been related by Trogus 
Pompeius in his forty-first book (see ProL Lib. 
xli.), but they aro omitted by Justin. The author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean sea, commonly 
ascribed to Arrian, tells us (p. 27, ed. Huds.) that 
silver coins of Menander and ApoUodotne were 
still in circulation in his day among the' mer- 
chants of Barygaza (Banach) \ and they hate 
been discovered in modem times in considerable 
numbers in the countries south of the Hindoo 
Koosh, and even as far east as the Junto*; 
(Wilson, p. 281.) The period of Ms reign it 
wholly uncertain. . < [£. H» B.J 

MENANDER, A'RRIUS* a Reman jurist* who 
lived under Septimius Sevens and Ant^s-fi Ca- 
rac a lla , the son of 'Sevens. '‘Camdibtiaco^ed his 
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fathqr A.p.21 ^.Menander was a Consiliarius, or a 
member of the Consilium of Caracalla, as appears 
from a passage of Ulpian (Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 1 1. $ 2), 
coupled with the fact that Ulpian wrote his Libri 
ad Edictum, which contain the passage just 
cited, under the lyign of Caracalla. Aemilius 
Macer, who wrote in the time of Alexander Se- 
vern s, cites Menander. There are six excerpts in 
the Digest from a work of Menander, entitled 
** MfHtftrift, or De Re Militari and Macer, who 
wrote on the same subject, also cites Menander as 
an authority. [G. L.J 

MENANDER (M ivavSpos), of Athens, the 
most distinguished poet of 4he New Comedy, was 
the son of Diopeithes and Hegesistrate, and flou- 
rished in the time of the successors of Alexander. He 
was born in 01. 109. 3, or b.c. 34^1, which was 
also the birth-year of Epicurus ; only the birth of 
Menander was probably in the former half of the 
year, and therefore in b. c. 342, while that of Epi- 
curus was in the latter half, b. c. 341. (Suid. s. v. ; 
Clinton, F- H. sub anti.) Strabo also (xiv. p. 526) 
speaks of Menander and Epicurus as avue^iovs. 
His father, Diopeithes, commanded the Athenian 
force! on the Hellespont in b. c. 342 — 341, the 
year of Menander's birth, and was defended by 
Demosthenes in his oration trepl ruv h Xepaomi<rw. 
(Anon, de Com. p. xii.) On this fact the gram- 
marians blunder with their usual felicity, not only 
making Menander a friend of Demosthenes, which 
as a boy he may have been, but representing him 
as inducing Demosthenes to defend his father, in 
b. c. 341, when he himself was just bom, and again 
placing him among the dicasts on the trial of Ctesi- 
phon, in b. c. 330, when he was in bis twelfth 
year. (Meineke, Menand. Reliq. p. xxiv.) Alexis, 
the comic poet, was the uncle of Menander, on the 
father's side (Suid. *'AA«£is) ; and we may 
naturally suppose, with one of the ancient gram- 
marians (Anon, de Com. p. xii.), that the young 
Menander derived from his uncle his taste for the 
comic drama, and was instructed by him in its 
rules of composition. His character must have 
been neatly influenced and formed by his intimacy 
with Theophrastus and Epicurus ( Alciph. Epist. ii. 
4), of whom the former was his teacher (Diog. 
Laert. v. 36), and the latter his intimate friend. 
That his tastes and sympathies were altogether 
with the philosophy of Epicurus is proved, among 
numerous other indications, by his epigram on 
“ Epicurus and Themistocles.” (Brunck, Anal. 
vqL i. p. 203, Anth. PaU vii. 72, voL i. p. 327, 
Jacobs.) 

XaTpe, N«o»cA«18a SlSvpov y 4m, &v 6 pi v t ipvv 
TIarpfSa Sovko<r6vas 6 3* &pp&crvvas. 

From Theophrastus, on the other hand, he must 
have derived much of that skill in the discrimina- 
tion of character which we so much admire in the 
Xupeuer^pes of the philosopher, and which formed 
the great charm of the comedies of Menander. 
His master’s attention to ekteraal elegance and 
comfort ha not only imitated, but, as was natural 
in a man of an elegant parson, a joyous spirit, and 
a serene, and easy temper, he carried it to the ex- 
treme of. luxury and effeminacy. Phaedrus (v. 1. 
H» 12) describes him, when paying his court to 
Demetrius Phalereus, thus : 

* Unguento delibutus, vestith adfluens, 
Veniebet gretsu deli cato et languido.” 
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His personal beauty is mentioned by the anony- 
mous writer on comedy (L c.), though, according to 
Suidas, his vision was somewhat disturbed, errpa-. 
ids rds pets, d£ds Si rdv vovv. He is represented 
in works of sculpture which still exist, and of one 
of which Schlegel gives the following description: 

“ In the excellent portrait-statues of two of the 
most famous comedians, Menander and Posidippus 
(to be founcPin the Vatican), the physiognoniyef 
the Greek New Comedy seems to me to be almost 
visibly and personally expressed. They are seated 
in arm-chairs, clad with extreme simplicity, and 
with a roll in the hand, with that ease and careless 
self -possession which always marks the conscious 
superiority of the master in that maturity of years 
which befits the calm and impartial observation 
which comedy requires, but sound and active, and 
free from all symptoms of decay ; we may discern 
in them that hale and pithy vigour of body which 
bears witness to an equally vigorous constitution of 
mind and temper ; no lofty enthusiasm, but no 
folly or extravagance ; on the contrary, the ear- 
nestness of wisdom dwells in those brows, wrinkled 
not with care, but with the exercise of thought, 
while, in the searching eye, and in the mouth, 
ready for a smile, there is a light irony which can- 
not be mistaken. ” (Dramatic Lectures, v ii.) The 
moral character of Menander is defended by Mei- 
neke, with tolerable success, against the aspersions 
of Suidas, Alciph ron, and others. ( Menand . Re- 
Hq. pp. xxviii. xxix.) Thus much is certain, that 
his comedies contain nothing offensive, at least to 
the taste of his own and the following ages, none 
of the purest, it must be admitted, as they were 
frequently acted at private banquets. (Plut de 
Fals. Pud. p. 531, b., Sympos. viii. p. 712, b. ; 
Comp. Arist. A Men. p. 853, b.) Whether their 
being eagerly read by the youth of both sexes, on 
account of the love scenes in them, is any confirma- 
tion of their innocence, may at least be doubted. 
(Ovid. Trust, ii. 370.) 

, Of the actual events of Menander's life we know 
but little. He enjoyed the friendship of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, whose attention was first drawn 
to him by admiration of his works. (Phaedrus, 
l. c.) This intimacy was attended, however, with , 
danger as well as honour, for when Demetrius 
Phalereus was expelled from Athens by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (b. c. 307), Menander became a mark 
for the sycophants, and would have been put to- 
death but for the intercession of Telesphorus, thq 
son-in-law of Demetrius. (Diog. Laert v. 80.) 
The first Greek king of Egypt, Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, was also one of his admirers ; and ke 
invited the poet to his court at Alexandria ; but 
Menander seems to have declined the proffered 
honour. (Plin. H. N. vii. 29. s. 31; Alciphr. 
Epist . ii. 3, 4.) Suidas mentions some letters to 
Ptolemy as among the works of Menander. 

The time of his death is differently stated. The 
same inscription, which gives the date of his birth/ 
adds that he died at the age of fifty-two years, in s 
the archonship of Philippus, in the 32nd year of * 
Ptolemy Soter. Clinton shows that these state- 
ments refer to the year b. c. 292-1 (F. H. voh & p. f’ 
xv. and sub ana. 342, 291); but, to make tip th* 
fifty-two years, we must reckon in both extr^mss/;- 
342 and 291. The date is confirmed by Kntrthisi 
(Cftroa.); by the anonymous writer on comedy ljfc* • 
xii.), who adds that Menander died at Athens ) hf 
Apollodorus (op. AuL QelL xvii* 4); and by Avfaur r 
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Gellias (xvii. 21). Respecting the manner of his 
death, alTthat we know is that an old commenta- 
tor on Ovid applies the line (/its, 593) 

** Comicus ut medius periit dam nabat in undis” 

to Menander, and tells us that he was drowned 
while swimming in the harbour of Peiraeeus ; and 
we learn from Alciphron ( Epist. ii. 4) that Me- 
ndpUler had an estate at Peiraeeus. He was buried 
by the road leading out of Peiraeeus towards Athens. 
(Paus. i. 2. § 2). There are two epigrams upon 
him in the Greek Anthology: the one an epitaph 
by Diodorus (Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 138, A nth. 
Pal. vii. 370, vol. i. p. 413, Jacobs), the other 
anonymous. (Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 268, Anth. 
Pal . ix. 187, vol. ii. p. 63, Jacobs.) 

Notwithstanding Menander's fame as a poet, his 
public dramatic career, during his lifetime, was not 
eminently successful; for, though he composed 
upwards of a hundred comedies, he only gained 
the prize eight times. (Aul. Gell. xvii. 4 ; comp. 
Martial, v. 10.) His preference for elegant ex- 
hibitions of character above coarse jesting may 
have been the reason why he was not so great a 
favourite with the common people as his principal 
rival,. Philemon, who is said, moreover, to have 
used unfair means of gaining popularity, (tiell. 
Lc.) 

Menander appears to have borne the popular 
neglect very lightly, in the consciousness of his 
superiority ; and once, when he happened to meet 
Philemon, he is said to have asked him, “ Pray, 
Philemon, do not you blush when you gain a 
victory over me?” (Gell. 1. c.; comp. Athen. xiii. 
p. 594, d. ; Alciphr. Epist. ii. 3). The Athenians 
erected his statue in the theatre, but this was an 
honour too often conferred upon vfery indifferent 
poets to be of much value : indeed, according to 
Pausanias, he was the only distinguished comic 
poet of all whose statues had a place there. ( Paus. 
i. 21. § 1; Dion Chrysost. Or. xxxi. p. 628, 13.) 

The neglect of Menander's contemporaries has 
been amply compensated by his posthumous fame. 
His comedies retained their place on the stage 
down to the time of Plutarch {Comp. Men. et A rist. 
p. 854, b.), and the unanimous consent of antiquity 
placed him at the head of the New Comedy, and on 
an equality with the great masters of the various 
kinds of poetry. The grammarian Aristophanes 
assigned him the second place among all writers, 
after Homer alone (Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 269). 
to the same grammarian is ascribed the happy 
saying, Meeavtipt, koX /3(e, irirepos dp Vfxwy 
wpirtpov ifjufJtfiiraTo (or, according to Scaliger's 
correction, rtirspov dirspupgaaro). Among the 
Romans, besides the fact that their comedy was 
founded chiefly on the plays of Menander, we have 
the celebrated phrase of Julius Caesar, who ad- 
dresses Terence as dimidiate Menander. (Donat. 
Vii.'Terent. p. 754.) Quintilian's high eulogy of him 
is well known (x. 1). 

The imitations of Menander are at once a proof 
of bis reputation and an aid in appreciating his 
poetic character. Among the Greeks, Alciphron 
and Lucian were, in various degrees, indebted to 
his comedies. (Meineke, p. xxxv.) Among the 
Romans, his chief imitators were Caecilius, Afra- 
nius, and Terentius. How much Caecilius was 
indebted to him may be conjectured from the 
titles of his plays, of which there are very few 
that are not taken from Menander. Respecting 
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) Afranius we have the well-known Ho# of ifcnm 
{Epist. ii. 1. 57): — 

“ Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse MenandroJ* 

Plautus was an exception, as we learn from the. 
next line of Horace : — 

“ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi propcrare Epicharmi 

Dicitur 

and his extant plays sufficiently show that the 
ruder energy of the old Doric comedy was far more 
congenial to him than the polished sententiousness 
of Menander, whom, therefore, he only followed in 
a few instances, one of "the most striking of which 
is in the Cistellaria (i. 1. 91 ; comp. Meineke, 
Menand . Peliq. p. 208, Frag. Com. Graec. vol. iv. 
p. 243). Witlf respect to Terence, the oft-repeated 
statement, that he was simply a translator of 
Menander, is an injustice to the latter. That 
Terence was indebted to him for all his ideas and 
very many of his lines, is true enough ; but that 
from any one play of Terence we can form a fair 
notion of the corresponding play of Menander, is 
disproved by the confession of Terence himself 
{Prolog, in Andr.) that he compressed tap of 
Menander’s plays into one; while the coolness ^rith 
which he defends and even boasts of the exploit, 
shows how little we can trust him as our guide to 
the poetical genius of Menander. The one merit 
of Terence was felicity of expression ; he had not 
the power of invention to All up the gaps left by 
the omissions necessary in adapting a Greek play 
for a Homan audience, and therefore he drew again 
upon the rich resources of his original. It was 
this mixing up of different plays that his contem- 
poraries condemned when they said, “ Contaminari 
non decere fabulas,” and that Caesar pointed to by 
the phrase O dimidiate Menander. In the epigram 
in which that phrase occurs, Caesar expressly in- 
timates that the spirit of the Greek original had 
greatly evaporated in Terence: — 

“ Tu quoque, tu in suramis, o dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 

Lenibus atque utinam script is adjuncta foret vis ; 
Comica ut aequato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Graecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deesse, Terenti.” 

The following epigram is worth quoting by the 
side of Caesar's (Burmana, Anth . Lai. vol* L p. 
140): — 

“Tu quoque, qui solus tecto sermone, Terenti, •••■ 
Conversum expressumque Latina voce Menan- 
drum 

In medio pepuli sedatis wocibus efliers. ” 

Still, the comedies of Terence are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Menander, espe- 
cially considering the scantiness of the extant frag- 
ments. 

Meineke well remarks that the qjuality which 
Caesar missed in Tejpnce was what the Greeks 
call rd vadgr ik6^ which Menander, bad .with 
admirable art united with r$ And thus 

the poetry of Menander is described pa did iroAAjSv 
dyopitrq **8<Zv na\ by Plutarch, in hi* Comr 
parison of Menander and Aristophanes (p.053,4*)* 
which is the most valuable of the ancippt. testi- 
monies concerning our poet. The style . of bis 
language is described by .an old grammarian's* 
Adfu MKvpivp not imoKpvrtK^ wl^ n^y.Jbe ce n- 
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{tested with another writer's description of the 
diction of Philemon, as avvyprypivyv Kal o Toy 
•ifatpaAtapivyv rois awSeapois. (Meineke, pp. 
xxxvi, xxx vii.) 

To criticise the poetry of Menander is to describe 
the whole spirit andt genius of the New Comedy, of 
which his plays may be safely taken as the normal 
representatives. This has been done with a most 
masterly hand by Schlegel, in his seventh lecture, 
from which the following passage is quoted: — 
“ The New Comedy, in a certain point of view, may 
indeed be described as the Qld Comedy tamed 
down : but, in speaking works of genius, tame- 
ness does not usually pass for praise. The loss 
incurred in the interdict laid upon the old, unre- 
stricted freedom of mirth, the newer comedians 
sought tb compensate by throwing in a touch of 
earnestness borrowed from tragedy, as well in the 
form of representation, and the connection of the 
whole, as in the impressions, which they aimed at pro- 
ducing. We have seen how tragic poetry, in its last 
epoch, lowered its tone from its ideal elevation, and 
came nearer to common reality, both in the characters 
andjn the tone of the dialogue, but especially as it 
aimed at conveying useful instruction on the proper 
conduct of civil and domestic life, in all their 
several emergencies. This turn towards utility 
Aristophanes has ironically commended in Euri- 
pides. {Han. 971 — 991.) Euripides was the 
forerunner of Ae New Comedy; the poets of this 
species admired him especially, and acknowledged 
him for their master. Nay, so great is the 
affinity of tone and spirit, between Euripides and 
the poets of the New Comedy, that apophthegms of 
Euripides have been ascribed to Menander, and 
vice versa. On the contrary, we find among the 
fragments of Menander maxims of consolation, 
which rise in a striking manner even into the 
tragic tone.” (It may be added, that we have 
abundant testimony to prove that Menander was a 
great admilter and imitator of Euripides. An 
elaborate comparison of the parallel passages is 
instituted by Meineke in an Epimetrum to his Tray. 
Com. Oraec. vol. iv. p. 705.) 

“ The New Comedy, therefore, is a mixture of 
•port and earnest. The poet no longer makes a 
sport of poetry and the world, he does not resign 
himself to a mirthful enthusiasm, but he seeks the 
sportive character in his subject, he depicts in hu- 
man characters and situations that which gives 
occasion to mirth ; in a word, whatever is pleasant 
and ridiculous.” 

Menander is remarkable for the elegance with 
which he threw into the form of single verses, or 
short sentences, the maxims of that practical wis- 
dom in the affairs of common life which forms so 
important a feature of the New Comedy. Various 
“ Anthologies” of such sentences were compiled by 
the ancient grammarians from Menander's works, 
of which there is still extant a very interesting 
specimen, in the collection of several hundred lines 
(778 in Meincke's edition), under the title of 
Tp&fku popdorixot. Respecting the collection en- 
titled MsvefrSpot koI ♦tAurrtavos adynpiais, see 
Philihtkw. t 

. The number of Menander's comedies is Btated 
it a few more than a hundred ; 105, 108, and 
108, according to different authorities. (Suid. 5 . 0.5 
Anon, do Com, p. xii. ; Donat. Fit. Ter. p. 753 ; 
AuL'GelL Xvii. 4.) We only know with certainty 
the date of one of the plays, namely, the *< 
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which was brought out in b.c. 321, when Me* 
nander was only in his twenty-first yearf,/ Clinton, 
F. H. sub arm. ; Meineke, p. xxx.) We have 
fragments of, or references to, the following plays, 
amounting in all to nearly ninety titles: — ’A5«A- 
<pol (imitated by Terence, who, however, has mixed 
up with it the Swairodvijairoyrts of Diphilus), 
’AAaeiv not ’AA ai ’A pa<pyyt&cs, *AAte7s, 'AvartOe- 
p4vy ■/) Meaayyia, ’AySpla (mixed up with the 
Tlepivdla in the Andria of Terence), ' Avbpbyvvos 
$ Kpifs, ’Avetyiol, * Air taros, *Atyy<p6pos 0 AvAy- 
rpis , *A arris, Adrdv itevQtav, *A (ppoStata, B otwrla, 
r ewpyds, AaxTuKtos, Aapbavos, Aftatbalpwv, 
Ayptovpyds, A ibvpat, A Is e£a irarwv, AvokoAos, 
'Eavrov npwpovpeyos (copied by Terence), ’Ey- 
XetplSiov, 'Epiuirpapivy, ’EirayycAAopeyos, ’Eirf- 
Khypos , 'Eirirpeiroprss (the plot of which was simi- 
lar to that of the Hecyra of Terence), E vvovxop 
(imitated by Terence, but with agphange in the 
dramatis personae ), 'Etpians, * tivloxos , "H pees, 
®ats , 0fTra\tf, ®fo<ppovpeyy, Qyaavpds (trans- 
lated into Latin by Lucius Lavinius), 0paav\4tav, 
'lipeta, 'Ipgplot, 'liriroKopos, Kavy <popos, Kapivy , 
Kapxybvvios (from which Plautus probably took 
his Poenuhts ), Karatf/fuSopeyos, KeptcvipaAos , 
K tdaptarifs, KvtSla, KdAa£ (partly followed in the 
Eunuchus of Terence), Koveta^optvai (perhaps 
better Kwvia^opevat), KvSepyyrat AeuKaSla, A o- 
Kpol, Mcdy, Myvayvprys, Mtaoyvyys (reckoned by 
Phrynichus the best of all Menander’s comedies, 
Epit. p. 417), Mtaovpevos (another of his best 
plays, Liban. Orat. xxxi. p. 701), NauKAypos, 
Nopoderys, c.evoA6yos, 'OAvvBta, 'O poirdrpiot, 
'Opyrf, TlcuSlov, llaAAaari, UapaKaraB^Ky, Tlept- 
Kftpopery, TlepivOia, TlAoKioy , Updyapot, Upo- 
eynaAoSy, TIovAoupeyoi, 'Pavnfopiyy, Sap la, Sitcvei- 
vios, Srparmrat, Swapiaraaoi, Svrepdaa , Svt4- 
<py6oi, Tlrdy, T potpoiytos, 'TSpta, 'Ypvis, 'YtoGo- 
Atpaius Jj * Ay putKos, Qdytov, $aapa, OnAdSfApot, 
XaAitfia, XaAxls, Xypa, Wtvby pax Ays, 

There are also about 500 fragments which cannot 
be assigned to their proper places. To these must 
be added the Tvwpat povoanxot , some passages of 
the Tvupat (or Svyttpiais) Mevdvbpov koI 4*iA nr- 
rluyos , and two epigrams, one in the Greek An- 
thology (quoted above), and one in the Latin ver- 
sion of Ausonius ( Epig . 139). Of the letters to 
Ptolemy, which Suidas mentions, nothing survives, 
and it may fairly be doubted whether they were 
not, like the so-called letters of other great men of 
antiquity, the productions of the later rhetoricians. 
Suidas ascribes to him some orations, Ady aus 
irAdarovs KaraAoydliyy, a statement of which 
there is no confirmation ; but Quintilian (x. 1. § 70) 
tells us that some ascribed the orations of Charisius 
to Menander. 

Of the ancient commentators on Menander, the • 
earliest was Lynceus of Samos, his contemporary 
and rival [Lynce us]. The next was the gram- 
marian Aristophanes, whose admiration of Menan- 
der we have spoken of above, and whose work, 
entitled irapdAAyAoi Mevdybpov re Kal dp* «Sy 
c/cAttf/fy inAoyal, is mentioned by Eusebius (Praep, 
Evan. x. 3), who also mentions a work by a cer- 
tain Latinus or Cratinus, wepl ruv oCk 18 ivy Me- 
vdvbpov. Next comes Plutarch's Comparison of 
Menander and Aristophanes: next Soterides of 
Epidaurus, who wrote a ditdpvypa sis Miyay8poy 
(Eudoc. p. 387 ; Suid. vol. iii. p. 356) ; and lastly 
Homer, sumamed Sellius, the author of a work en- 
titled neptoxpd xwv M tydy&pov 8pap4rtey. (Said. . 
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vol ii.jp. 690.) The Menandrean letters of Alci- 
phron afoo contain some valuable information 
(Alciphron]. They are printed by Meineke in 
his editioi^of Menander. 

The fragments of Menander were first printed 
in the collection of Sententiae, chiefly from the New 
Comedy, by Morellius, Greek and Latin, Paris, 
1453, 8vo. (see Hoffmann, Lexicon BibliograpL) ; 
next in the similar collection of Hertelius, Greek 
and Latin, Basel, 1560, 8vo. ; next in that of H. 
Stephanus, Greek and Latin, with the Tractatus of 
Stephanus, De habendo Delectu Senienliarum quae 
yvwpai a Graecis dicuntur , and the Dissertatio de 
Menandro of Greg. Gyraldus, 1569 (this curiously 
shaped little volume, which is 4J inches long, by 
scarcely 2 wide, contains extracts from several 
poets of the Middle and New Comedy) ; next, 
Memndri et Philistionis Sententiae Comparatae , 
Graece, cur. )£ic. Rigaltii, excud. R. Stephanus, 
1613, 8vo. ; Menandri et Philistionis CTTKPICIC, 
c. vers. Lat. et not. Rutgersii et D. Heinsii, 1618, 
8vo. (in the Vur. Lect. of Rutgers) ; Menandri 
Fragmented, Graec. et Lat. in II. Grotii Excerpt, 
ex Trag. et Com. Graec. Paris, 1626, 4to. ; Menan- 
dri Sententiae , in Winterton’s Poet. Min. Grace., 
Cautab. et Lond. 1653. The first attempt at a 
complete critical edition was the following : — Me- 
nandri et Philemonis Reliquiae , quotquot reperire 
potuenmt \ Greece et Latine, cum notis llug. Grotii 
et Joh. Clerici, &c., Amst. 1709, 8vo. : this edition 
was reprinted in 1732, 1752, 1771, and 1777, but 
has been very generally condemned. Since the 
publication of that work there has been no edition 
of Menander worthy of notice, except that his 
Yv&pai have had a place in the various collections 
of the gnomic poets, until the appearance of 
Meineke’s Menandri et Pkifemojiis Reliquiae , 
BeroL 1823, 8vo. : this admirable edition contains, 
besides the fragments, dissertations on the lives 
and writings of the two poets, and Bentley’s 
emendations on the fragments. The fragments are 
reprinted by Meineke (with the annotations some- 
what condensed) in the fourth volume of his Frag- 
menta Comicorum Gruecorum , Berol. 1841, 8vo. 
but in the first volume of that work, which con- 
tains the Historia Critica Comicorum Graecorum , 
he passes over the lives of Menander and Philemon, 
referring the reader to his former work. Meineke’s 
collection has been also reprinted (carefully revised, 
and with the addition of a Latin version), by 
Diibner, as an appendix to the Aristophanes of 
Didot’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum, Paris, 
1840, roy. 8vo. (For the works on Menander, 
see Hoffman, Lexicon Bibliograph. : the chief au- 
thorities, besides Meineke, are Fabric. Bill. Graec. 
voL ii. pp. 454 — 469 ; Bemhardy, Grundriss der 
Griechischen Litter atur, vol. ii. p. 1014 ; Muller, 
Grk. Lit) [P. S.J 

MENANDER, minor literary persons. 

1. A rhetorician of Laodiceia, on the river Lycus, 
wrote a commentary on the rex* 1 1 of Hermogenes, 
and on the upoyvppdopara of Minucianus, and 
other works, (Suid. s. v.) 

3. Of Ephesus, an historian, wrote the acts of 
kings among the Greeks and the barbarians (rdv 
t<p>’ indarou run f&curtXiw 1 rpdfm rapd rots 
^EAAi fen ttal 0ap€dpois yevofitvas), founded on 
file native chronicles of the respective countries, 
as we leant from Josephus, who preserves a con- 
siderable fragment of the work respecting Hiram, 
king of Tyre. (Joseph, c. Apion. L 18 .) He is also 
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quoted by other authors. (Vossius^rfe Hist Grace, 
p. 467, ed. Westermann.) 

Menander of Pergamus, who wrote on Phoenf* 
cian history, appears to have been the same person, 
on account of the resemblance of the fragment 
quoted from him by Clement of Alexandria (« Strom. 
i.'p. 140) to that quoted by Josephus. (Comp. 
Tatian, ado. Graec. 58.) An historian of the same 
name, who wrote a work on Cyprus, is quoted in 
the Etymologicum Magnum, s. v. J&fyrjKfla. (Vos - 
sius, l. c .) 

3. Protector (nporberup, i. e. body-guard \ the 
son of Euphratas of Bysantium, was a rhetorician 
and historical writer under the emperor Mauricius, 
whose reign began in a. d. 581. He has left us an 
account of his own literary pursuits, in a fragment 
preserved by Suidas (s. v ). He continued the his- 
tory of the Eastern Empire from the point where 
Agathias broke off. namely, the twenty-third year 
of Justinian, a. d. 558, down nearly to the death 
of Tiberius II. in a. d. 583. A considerable frag- 
ment of this history is preserved in the Eclogue of 
embassies, published by Hoescbel, Aug. Vindol. 
1 603. Menander is often quoted by Suidas, and 
is mentioned by Theophylact of Simocatta (ffist. 
Mauric. i. 3), who continued his history, and by 
Constontinus Porphyrogenitus ( Them . i. 2). Ac- 
cording to Niebuhr ( Uexipp . p. 281), he may be 
trusted as an historian, but his style is a close imi- 
tation of Agathias, varied by occadbnal ridiculous 
attempts at tine writing. (Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. 
vii. pp. 540, 544 ; Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 329, 
ed. Westermann.) There is one epigram by him 
in the Greek Anthology. (Jacobs, voL xiii. p. 
916.) 

A few insignificant writers of the same name 
are mentioned by Fabricius (Bibl. Grace. voL it. 
p. 454) and Meineke ( Menand.ct Philcm. Retiq. 
pp. xxxvii. — xxxix.) » [P. S.] 

MENAS (MTjvfiy). 1. A Lacedaemonian, was one 
of the commissioners for ratifying tile fifty years’ 
truce between Athens and Sparta in b. c. 421, and 
also the separate treaty of alli&nce between these 
states in the same year. (Thuc. v. 19, 24.) 

2. A Bithynian, whom Prusias II. (KvrtjySs), 
sent to Rome in n. c. 149, to join with Ni- 
comedcs (son of Prusias) in an application to 
the senate to remit the remainder of the sum 
which they had compelled him to engage to pay to 
Attalus II. of Pergamus in b. c. 154. The counter- 
representations, however, of Andronicus, the envoy 
of Attalus, prevailed, and the senate decided 
against Prusias. In the event of failure, Menas 
had received a command from Prusias to put Ni* 
coinedes to tfleath, in order to make way for his 
sons by a second wife ; but he shrank from doing 
so, and entered into a conspiracy with Nicomedes 
and Andronicus against his master, inducing the 
2000 soldiers whom Prusias had sent with him, to 
transfer their allegiance to Nicomedes. (App 
Mithr. 4, 5 ; comp. Just, xxxir. 4 ; Lit. JM 80 1 
Polyb. xxxiii. 11, xxxvii. 2‘; Diod. xxxih Befog, 
iv. p. 523.) fE. Ei) 1 

MENAS (Mt/rSt), a freedman of Pompey the 
Great and of Sextus Pompeius.* Appian calls 
MENODORUS (M wdfiupot), a name whkh ho 
may not improbably have taken on hit manuiais* 
sion. (See Dyer in the Ciaseieal M us eu m, vot ii. 
p. 218.) In b. c. 40, Sextus Pompeius, being than ’ 
in alliance with Antony against (fotavian, vent uut 
Menas with • huge squadron of ships wd fov 
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legions, with which he took Sardinia, and gained 
over two legions that were stationed there. Sar- 
dinia was soon after recaptured by Helenas, a 
favourite freedman of Octavian’s ; but Menas, in 
the same year (b. c. 40), was again entrusted by 
Sextus with a fleet to carry on operations against 
Octavian and Antony, who had just been recon- 
ciled to one another; and in this expedition he 
ravaged the Etrurian coast, and once more gained 
possession of Sardinia ; but, wishing to secure a 
refuge in the protection of Octavian should circum- 
stances make it desirable, he sent back to him 
Helenus and several other # prisoners without ran- 
som. In B. c. 39 he tried in vain to dissuade his 
master from concluding a peace with Octavian and 
Antony ; and, at an entertainment given to them 
by Sextus on board his ship at Misenum, Menas 
suggested, to him to cut the cables of the vessel, 
and, running it out to sea, despatch both his rivals. 
The treacherous proposal, however, was rejected 
by Pompeius. (Dion Cass, xlviii. 30. 36 — 38 ; 
Appian, B. C. v. 56, 66, 70 — 73 ; Plut. Ant. 32; 
Veil. Paterc. ii. 73, 77.) Meanwhile Pompey’s 
suspicions of the fidelity of Menas had been ex- 
cited by his dismissal of Helenus and his commu- 
nication with Octavian, and had been further 
fomented by the representations of certain persons 
who -were envious of his power in Sardinia. He 
therefore sent for him early in b. c. 38, on pretence 
of requiring an account of the provisions and 
money which he had had to administer. But 
Menas put all the messengers to death, and cove- 
nanted with Octavian to surrender to him the 
island, together with the whole force, military and 
naval, under his command. Octavian gladly em- 
braced his offer, and not only refused to give him 
up, according to Dion, on the application of Sextus, 
but treated him with great distinction, advanced 
him to the equestrian order, and, investing him 
with the authority of legate under Calvisius Sabinus, 
placed him in command of the ships which he had 
himself brought over. In this capacity he was 
engaged in the naval campaign towards the end of 
b.c. 38, which was on the whole disastrous to 
Octavian, but in which Menas did good service, 
and, through his skilful seamanship, saved the 
ships entrusted to him from destruction by a storm 
which shattered a great portion of the fleet. (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 45—48; Appian, B. C. v. 77 — 90.) 
Just before the re-commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Sextus and Octavian, in b. c. 36, Menas 
again played the deserter, and returned to his old 
master's service, not only because the last campaign 
may have given him mason to think that the 
stronger side, but also because he was indignant at 
having merely a subordinate command assigned to 
him. In the operations which ensued, he gained 
some advantages over the enemies' ships ; and 
having raised an impression that, formidable ns an 
opponent, be might be equally useful as an ally, be 
sgain revolted to Octavian, being especially offended 
at net having been reinstated in his former com- 
mand by Pompeius, under whose suspicion he folt 
neasy. Octavian received him gladly, but con- 
tinued to regard him with distrust.*, In b. c. 35 he 
accompanied hie patron on his expedition to the 
porthyeeo te m coast of the Adriatic, and was slain 
m the Paaaoaian campaign at the siege of Siscia. 
(Dins Casa, xlviii. 64, xlix. I, 37 ; Appian, B. C. 
v. 96 * 100 , 101 .) 

According to the old scholiasts, the person so 
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vehemently attacked by Horace in his fourth epode 
was no other than the subject of the present article; 
This statement has been called in question by 
many modern commentators ; but their arguments, 
drawn exclusively from internal evidence, are for 
from satisfactory. The discussion of the point is, 
in this place, impossible, connected as it is with 
the vexata qnaestio of the chronology of the poems 
of Horace. For the literature of the subject, see 
above, Vol. II. p. 522, and comp. Classical Museum , 
vol. ii. pp. 207—209, 217—221. [E. E.] 

MENDEIS. [Sithon.] 

MENDES (MerStjs), an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped in the town of Mendes. He is said to 
have resembled the Arcadian Pan. (Herod, ii. 
46 ; Strab. xvii. pp. 802, 812.) [L. S.J 

MENE (MiJvij), a female divinity presiding 
over the months. (Horn. Hymn. xii. 1 ; Apollon. 
Rhod. iii. 533, iv. 55 ; August. Da Cm. Dei, vii. 
2.) [L. S.J 

MENECLEIDAS (M«i /e«Xe»ar), a Theban 
orator, was one of those who joined Pelopidas in 
delivering Thebes from Sparta and the oligarchical 
government in b. c. 379. After this, however, 
finding himself eclipsed by Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas, he strove in every way to bring them into 
discredit with their countrymen, and, in particular, 
he took part in the prosecution against them for 
having retaine l their command beyond the legal 
time in the campaign of B. c. 369. Being further 
exasperated by their acquittal, he continued his 
rancorous attacks on them ; and, as he was a 
powerful speaker, he so far succeeded against Epa- 
minondas as to exclude him from the office of 
Boeotarch. Against Pelopidas his efforts were of 
no avail, and he therefore endeavoured, in the true 
spirit of envy, to throw his merits into the shade, 
by advancing and exaggerating those of Charon. 
The latter had been successful in a slight skirmish 
of cavalry just before the great battle of Leuctra 
(b.c. 371), and Menecleidas brought forward a 
decree for commemorating the exploit by a picture, 
to be dedicated in one of the temples, and inscribed 
with Charon's name. For this he was impeached 
by Pelopidas, on the ground that the honour of all 
victories belonged, not to any individual, but to the 
state. He was found guilty and fined ; and his 
inability to pay the penalty led him afterwards to 
enter into revolutionary designs against his country. 
(Plut. Pel op. 25. See Vol. II. p. 23, a.) [E. E.J 
MENECLES (MevrxAflr). 1. Of Baroe in 
Cyrene, is mentioned by Athenaeus (iv. p. 184) 
simply as an historian, and is perhaps the same as 
the one whose work in another passage (ix. p. 390) 
he mentions under the title of avyaywyif. There 
also existed an historical work on Athens (*«pl 
’A fojvwv), the authorship of which was douhtfu4 
even in antiquity, some attributing it to Menecles, 
and others to Callistratus (Harpocrat. s. w. K^oo- 
ptuc6s, tKardfuireSov ; Etym. Magn. s. v. A loKut ; 
Harpocrat., Phot., Suid. s. v. *E pfuu). But it *»-> 

scarcely probable that this historian of Athens ^ . 
should be the same as Menecles of Barce. It IS* 
more likely that the Barcaean is identical with the 
author of a work on the history of Libya, who is * 
mentioned in an anonymous treatise, De Mulbribti •« 
Bello Claris, § 10, which is printed in the BibKathek' 
der Alt. Lit. und KunsU vi. p. 21* It is highly 
probable that the Menecles of Bares wss also the 
author of a work from which a fragment ectaeeJnlsg 
Battus of Cyrene, is still extant. (SehoLsd Fimk 
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Pyth. it. 10 ; Tzetz. ad Lye. 886 ; Schol. Horn, 
II. v. 640.) 

2. Of Al&banda, a celebrated rhetorician, who 
live)} shortly before the time of Cicero. He and 
his brother Hierocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
where the orator M. Antonius heard them, about 
B.C. 94. They both belonged to the Asiatic or 
, florid school of eloquence, which was distinguished 
more for pomp and elegance of diction, than for 
precision of thought. But the two brothers enjoyed 
extraordinary reputation, for Cicero says that they 
were imitated by all Asia. (Cic. Brut. 95, Orat. 
69, de Orat. ii. 23 ; Strab. xiv. p. 661.) [L. S.] 

MENE'CRATES (Mepexpa-njs), a freedman of 
Sextus Pompeius, was sent out by him as com- 
mander of a large squadron of ships, in B. c. 38, to 
act against Calvisius Sabinus (Octavian's admiral) 
and Men as, the renegade. The fleets came to an 
engagement off Cumae, and Menecrates had the 
advantage over the enemy in manoeuvring ; but 
burning with hatred against Menas, he attacked 
and grappled with the ship in which he sailed, 
and though disabled by a severe wound, conti- 
nued to encourage his men until he saw that the 
enemy was on the point of capturing his vessel. 
He then threw himself overboard and perished. 
(Dion Cass, xlviii. 46 ; Appian, Ii. C. v. 81, 
82.) [E. E.] 

MENE'CRATES (Mei'expdTTjr). 1. A comic 
poet, mentioned only by Suidas, who 6ays 5pd,uara 
aCrov MavfKTwp 7} ' Epixtovtvs , where the plural 
Spduara suggests the alteration of rf to ttal. M a- 
vtKTwp is obviously an abbreviation of Mayrjs 
"Ext » p, a title which seems to belong to the Mid- 
dle Comedy. (Fabric. Bibl. Grave, vol. ii. p. 469 ; 
Meineke, Hist. Grit. Com. Grace, p. 493.) 

2. Of Smyrna, the author of two epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Anal. vol. i. p. 
476 ; Jacobs, Anth. Grace. voL i. p. 227), is not 
improbably the same as Menecrates of Ephesus, a 
poet mentioned by Varro, de Re Rustica , i. 1. 
(See Jacobs, Anth. Graec. vol. xiii. pp. 916, 
917.) [P. S.J 

MENE'CRATES, a sculptor, of whom we only 
know, what shows him, however, to have been a 
very eminent artist, that he was the teacher of 
Apollonius and Tauriscus, the sculptors of the cele- 
brated group of the Famese Bull. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 10.) [P. S.] 

MENE'CRATES (MtvtttpdTiis), a Syracusan 
physician at the couft of Philip, king of Macedon, 
jb. c. 359 — 336. He seems to have been a suc- 
cessful practitioner, but to have made himsdf ri- 
diculous by calling himself ** Jupiter, ’’and assuming 
divine honours. (Suid. s. v. MtvtKpdrris.) He 
once wrote a letter to Philip, beginning MsvsxpdrTjy 
Zeds ♦lA.imry xa/pc iv, to which the king wrote 
back an answer in these words, 4>tAiiriros M«- 
ttkpdrsi vytaivtw.* (A then. vii. p. 289 ; Aelian. 
Var. Hitt. xii. 51.) He was invited one day 
by Philip to a magnificent entertainment, where 
the other guests were sumptuously fed, while 
he himself had nothing but incense and liba- 
tions, as not being subject to the human in- 
firmity of hanger, lie was at first pleased with 


* According to Plutarch, it was Agcsilaus from 

whom he got this answer to his letter. ( Vita 
Ages. c. 21, vol. vi, p. 29, ed. Tauchn. ; Apo- 
pkthegm. Reg. et Imper . vol. ii. p. 52, Apophthegm. 
Bacon. vol in p. 109.) 
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his reception, but afterwards, perceiving the joke, 
and finding that no more substantial food was 
offered him, he left the party in disgust. (A then, 
Aelian, l.c.) 

2. Tiberius Claudius Quirina (Koulp«i**a+) 
Menecrates, a physician mentioned in a Greek 
inscription (Gruter, Inscript, p. 581. § 9), is no 
doubt the same person who is frequently quoted by 
Galen. He lived in the former part of the first 
century after Christ, and was physician to some of 
the emperors, probably to Tiberius and Claudius, 
lie enjoyed a great reputation, and composed more 
than 150 medical work|, of which only a few frag 1 - 
ments remain. He was the inventor of the well- 
known plaiater called diachylon (*. e. Sid xuAwv), 
and his directions for preparing it were put into 
verse by Damocrates. (Galen, de Compos. Medi - 
cam. sec. Gen. vii. 9, 10, vol. xiii. pp. 995, &c.) 
In consequence of his having observed how easily 
the signs and contractions used in medical formulae 
were mistaken by careless transcribers, he wrote 
the quantities, &c. in his prescriptions at full 
length ; but Galen tells us ( l . c.) that his careful- 
ness did not much benefit posterity, as his work* 
were afterwards written with the usual con- 
tractions. The Menecrates Zeophletensis (or native 
of Zeophlcta ?) quoted by Caelius Aurelianus {De 
Morh. Chron. i. 4, p. 323) may be the same person 
as the preceding. [W. A. G.j 

MENEDAEUS or MENF/DATUS (M*ve- 
Saiot, MeviSaros), a Spartan, was one of the three 
leaders of the Peloponnesian force which was sent 
to aid the Aetoliaps in the reduction of Naupactus, 
in b. c. 426. The place, however, was saved by 
Demosthenes, with the help of the Acarnanians. 
In the same year Menedaeus was engaged in the 
expedition against Amphilochian Argos ; and after 
the death of his two colleagues, EuryJochus and 
Macarius, at the battle of Olpae, he concluded with 
Demosthenes and the Acarnanian generals a secret 
agreement, by which the Pelopojyiesians were per- 
mitted to withdraw in safety, leaving their allies, 
the Ambraciots, to their late. (Thuc. iii. 100 — 102, 
105—111.) [E. E.] 

MENEDE'MUS, historical. 1. One of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, who was sent 
against Spitamenes, but was surprised and slain, 
together with 2000 foot-soldiers and 300 horse. 
(Arrian, iv. 3. § 15 ; Curt. vii. 7,9.) 

2. A native of Alabanda, the leader of part of 
the forces of Antioch us in Coelesyria. (Polyb. v. 
69, 79, 82.) 

3. Chief of that part of Macedonia which bore 

the name of Libera. He took part with Caesar in 
the civil w^r b. c. 48. £Caes. B. C. iii. 34.) He 
is probubly the same with the Menedemus men- 
tioned by Cicero with considerable aversion as a 
friend of Caesar ( Philipp . xiii. 16, ad AtL xv. 
2, 4.) [C. P. M.] 

MENEDE'MUS (MtviSvMOf), historical 4* A 
citizen of high rank at Crotona, who was appointed 
one of the generals to carry on the war against the 
exiles that had been driven from the city on occasion 
of the war with Syracuse in b. c. 317. Together 
with Paron, Ms colleague in the command, he 
totally defeatM the exiles and tbeir. atMuliariee? 
and put them all to the swon). (Diod. xix* 10*) 

It appears that be subsequently raised himself to 
the supreme power in bis native city j and in that 

+ That is, belonging to the Tribui Quirina. 
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position entered into friendly relations with Aga- 
thocles V notwithstanding which the latter took an 
opportunity to make himself master of Crotona, by 
a sudden and treacherous attack. (Id. xxi. Eotc. 
Hoesch. p. 490.) This must have been about 295 
B. C. 

2. A general of the Rhodians, who, during the 

siege of Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes (b. c. 
305 — 304), intercepted and took many ships that 
were bringing provisions and supplies to Deme- 
trius, including one containing presents for the 
king himself from Philo, which were immediately 
sent to Ptolemy in Egypt. (Diod. xx. 93 ; Plut. 
Demetr. 22.) , 

3. A friend and attendant of Lucullus, who was 

thought to have saved the life of that general during 
the war against Mithridates, by refusing to admit 
a Scythian chief named Olthacus into the tent 
where Lucullus was sleeping. (Plut. Lucull. 16 ; 
Appian. Mithr. 79.) [K. H. B.] 

MENEDE'MUS (M tvtivuos), literary. 1. A 
Greek philosopher, a native of Eretria, the son of a 
man named Cleisthenes, who, though of noble 
birth, belonging to the family of the Theopropidae, 
was poor, and worked for a livelihood either as a 
builder or as a tent-maker, both which trades were 
learnt and practised by Menedemus. According 
to Diogenes Laertius, he seized the opportunity 
afforded by his being sent on some military service 
to Megara to hear Plato, and abandoned the army 
to addict himself to philosophy. But it may be 
questioned whether he was old enough to have 
heard Plato before the death of the latter ; if the 
duration of his life as given by*t)iogenes is accu- 
rate, it would have been impossible, for at the time 
of Plato's death he would have been only about 
, four yean old. Ritter considers the account to 
have arisen from a confusion of names. According 
to the story*in Athenaeus (iv. p. 168), he and his 
friend Asclepiades got their livelihood as millers, 
working during the night, that they might have 
leisure for philosophy in the day. Menedemus 
and his friend Asclepiades afterwards became dis- 
ciples of Stilpo at Megara. From Megara they 
went to Elis, and placed themselves under the 
instruction of some disciples of Pbaedo. On his 
* return to Eretria Menedemus established a school 
of philosophy, which was called the Eretriac. He 
did not, however, confine himself to philosophical 
pursuits, but took an active part in the political 
affairs of his native city, and came to be the lead- 
mg man in the state, though at first he had been 
regarded with contempt and dislike. He went on 
various embassies to Ptolemaeus (probably Ptole- 
maeus Ceraunus), to Lysimncbus, and to Deme- 
trius, and seems to have clone his natiye city good 
service by procuring for it a remission of part of the 
tribute paid to Demetrius, and opposing the ma- 
chinations of his emissaries. At some period of 
his life he visited Cyprus, and greatly incensed the 
tyrant Nicottton by the freedom of his remarks. 
*he story of his having been in Egypt and hnving 
something to do with the making of the Septuagint 
version, which is found in Aristeas, is no doubt 
erroneous. He was in high favour with Antigonus 
Gonatas, and induced the Krctrfesii to address to 
him a public congratulation afterwfs victory over 
ftoe Gauls, This fed to his being suspected of the 
treacherous intention of betraying Eretria into the 
I»w«r of Antigonus. According to one account, 
these suspicion* induced him to quit Eretria secretly 
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and take refuge in the sanctuary of Amphiaraus, 
at Oropus. But some golden vessels belonging to 
the temple having been lost while he was there, the 
Boeotians compelled him to leave it. He then be- 
took himself to the court of Antigonus, whez% he 
shortly after died of grief. According to another 
account, he went from Eretria to Antigonus for the 
purpose of inducing him to interfere to establish 
the freedom of his native city ; but not succeeding, 
starved himself to death in the 74th year of his 
age, probably about the year B. c. 277. 

As a teacher, his intercourse with his disciples 
was marked by the entire absence of all formality 
and restraint, though be seems to have been noted 
for the sternness with which he rebuked all kinds 
or dissoluteness and intemperance ; insomuch, that 
the fear of incurring his censure seems occa- 
sionally to have acted as a salutary check. He 
lived with his friend Asclepiades, between whom 
and himself there existed an intimacy which resem- 
bled that of Pylades and Orestes. For the latter 
part of his life, at any rate, be seems to have lived 
in considerable affluence. Atnenaeus (x. p. 419) 
and Diogenes Laertius give a somewhat curious 
.account of the convivial usages established at his 
entertainments. Menedemus was twice married* 
He and Asclepiades married daughter and mother. 
His first wife he divorced when he rose to distinc- 
tion in the go\emment of Eretria, that he might 
marry one of r .nk and wealth, though the manage- 
ment of the household was still left to the former 
wife, whom Asclepiades married, his first wife 
being dead. By his wife Oropia, Menedemus had 
three daughters. He was remarkable in his old 
age for his bodily strength and vigour. He is re- 
ported to have been of a somewhat superstitious 
turn of mind. 

Epicrates, in a passage quoted by Athenaeus 
(ii. p. 59), classes Menedemus with Plato and 
Speusippus ; but it appears, from Diogenes Laer- 
tius, that his opinion of Plato and Xenocrates was 
not very high. Of Stilpo he had a great ad- 
miration. 

Of the philosophy of Menedemus little is known, 
except that it closely resembled that of the Mega- 
rian school. [Eucleides.] Its leading feature 
was the dogma of the oneness of the Good, which 
he carefully distinguished from the Useful. 

All distinctions between virtues he regarded as 
merely nominal. The Good and the True he looked 
upon as identical. In dialectics he rejected all 
merely negative propositions, maintaining that 
truth could be predicated only of those which 
were affirmative, and of these he admitted only 
such as were identical propositions. He was a 
keen and vehement disputant, frequently arguing, 
if we may believe Antigonus Carystius, as quoted 
by Diogenes, till he was black in the face. In his 
elocution he was not easy to be understood. He 
never committed any of his philosophical doctrines 
to writing. (Diog. Laert. ii. 125 — 144 ; A then. 
/. e. ; Cic. Amdcnu ii. 42; Plut. De AdtU. 4 i 
Amici Disc. p. 55, c. ; Strah. ix. p. 393, c. ; Ritter, 
(Jeschichtc der Philosophic, book vii. c. 5.) « 

2. A Cynic philosopher, or rather fanatic, a dis- 
ciple of Colotes of l*ampsacus. He used to gi 
about garbed as an Erinnys, proclaiming himself 
a sort of spy from the infernal regions. .(Diog. 
Laert. vi. 102.) Suidas (s. e. <palot) relates the 
same of Menippus, probably by mistako. 

3. If the text of A ulus GeUius be correct (tiii, 
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5), a distinguished disciple of Aristotle, a native of 
Rhodes^ bore the name Menedemus. 

4. An Athenian rhetorician, who came to Rome 
and taught there in the time of L. Crassus the 
orator. (Cic. de Drat. i. 19.) [C. P. M.) 

MENELA'US (Mev&oos, MevlAfar, or M «ve- 
Aas), a son of Atreus, and younger brother of 
Agamemnon and Anaxibia. lie was king of Lace* 
daemon, and married to the beautiful Helen, by 
whom he was the father of Hermione and Mcga- 
penthes (Horn. 77. vii. 470, x. 37, Od. iv. 11, Ac. 
xi. 469 ; comp. Agamemnon). When his wife 
Helen had been carried off by Paris, Menelaus and 
Odysseus set out to Troy to claim her back. Mene- 
laus was hospitably treated by Antenor (Horn. 77. 
iii. 206), but the journey was of no avail, and the 
Trojan Antiraachus even advised his fellow-citizens 
to kill Menelaus and Odysseus (xi. 139, &c.). In 
order, therefore, to avenge the rape of Helen, and 
to punish the offender, Menelaus and his brother 
resolved to march against Troy with all the forces 
that Greece could muster (i. 159, ii. 589, iii. 351, 
Ac.). The two brothers, in their travels through 
Greece to rouse the chiefs to avenge the insult 
offered to a Greek prince, also visited Odysseus in 
Ithaca (Horn. Od. xxiv. 11 5),, along with whom 
Menelaus is said to have consulted the Delphic 
oracle about the expedition against Troy ; and at 
Delphi he dedicated the necklace of Helen to 
Athena Pronoea (<£ustath. ad Horn. p. 1 166). 
Hereupon Menelaus in sixty ships led the inha- 
bitants of Lacedaemon, Pharis, Sparta, Messe, 
Bryseiae, Amyclae, Helos, Laas, and Oetylus, 
against Troy (//. ii. 581, Ac.). In Troas he was 
under the special protection of Hera and Athena, 
and one of the most gallant heroes (iv. 8, 129, v. 
715), who slew many Trojans, such as Scamandrius 
(v. 50), Pylaemenus (v. 576), Peisander (xiii. 614, 
Ac.), Dolops (xv. 54 1 ), Thoas (xvi. 311), Euphorbus 
(xvii. 45), and Podes (xvii. 575). 

We shall pass over his minor exploits, and men- 
tion only his engagement with Paris. When 
Menelaus raw his chief enemy stepping forth from 
the Trojan ranks, he rejoiced like a lion at the 
sight of a stag, and leaped from his chariot to 
attack him (77. iii. 27, Ac.) ; but Paris took to 
flight, until, encouraged by Hector, he challenged 
Menelaus to decide the contest for the possession of 
Helen and the treasures by single combat (iii. 
97, Ac.). Menelaus accepted the challenge, and 
his spear penetrated the shield of Paris, but did 
not wound him. Menelaus thereupon drew his 
sword, which, however, broke on the shield of his 
opponent. He then seized him by the helmet, and 
dragged him to the camp of the Achaeans. But 
Aphrodite loosened the helmet and wrapped her 
favourite in a doud, in which he escaped from his 
enemy (i& 325, Ac., iv. 12, Ac.). At the funeral 
games of Patroclns, Menelaus fought with Antilo- 
chus in the chariot race, but voluntarily rave up 
the second prize, and was satisfied with tne third 
(xxiii. 293, 401, 516 — 609). Menelaus also was 
one of the heroes concealed in the wooden horse . 
(Od. iv. 280 ; comp. Virg. Am, ii. 264) ; and, I 
dong with Odysseus, he hastened to the house of I 
Deiphobus, as soon as the town was taken (Od. 
vrii 518 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 523). After the de- 
struction of Troy, ho advised the assembled 
Achaeans to return home, which involved him in 
• dispute with his brother (Od. iii 141, Ac.), He 
mas among the first* that sailed away from Troy, 
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accompanied by his wife Heled and Nestdr (Od, 
iii. 276). When near the edast of Attica, his 
steersman Phrontis died, and Menelaus was de- 
tained some time by his burial. When he reached 
Maleia, Zeus sent a storm, in which part of hit 
ships were thrown on the coast of Crete, and five 
others and Menelaus himself landed in Egypt (iii. 
278 ; comp. Paus. x. 25. § 2). After this he wan- 
dered about for eight years in the eastern parts of 
the Mediterranean, where he visited Cyprus, Phoe- 
nicia, the Ethiopians, the ErCmbians, and Libya. 
These Eastern people were not so inhospitable as 
those in the West who were visited by Odysseus, 
and on his return honre Menelaus brought with 
him a large number of presents which he had 
received (Od. iii. 301, 312, iv. 90, 128, 131, 228, 
617 ; comp. Herod, ii. 113, 116). His last stay 
on his wanderings was in the island of Pharos, near 
the coast of Egypt, where he remained twenty days 
( Od. iv. 355), being kept back by the gods. Hunger 
already began to affect his companions, and his 
steersman Canobus died (Strab. p. 801). Eidothea, 
the daughter of Proteus, advised him to seize her 
father, who would reveal to him the means of re- 
turning home. Proteus, when caught, told him 
that he roust first return to Egypt and propitiate 
the gods with hecatombs. This Menelaus did, and 
having there erected a monument to his brother, 
whose death he learned from Proteus, he, next to 
Odysseus, the last of the heroes, returned home, 
and arrived at Sparta on the very day on which 
Orestc9 was engaged in burying Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus (Od. iv. 3 65 ; comp. i. 286, iii. 257, 311). 
Henceforward he* lived with Helen at Sparta in 
peace, comfort, and wealth, and his palace shone in 
its splendour like the sun or the moon (iv. 45, 72, 
80 ; comp. Paus. iii. 14. $ 6). At the time when 
Telemachus came to him to inquire aftqr his father, 
Menelaus was just solemnising the marriage of bis 
daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his 
son Megapenthes with a daughter of Alector (iv. 

1 , Ac.). According to the Homeric poems Menelaus 
was a man of an athletic figure ; he spoke little, 
but what he raid was always impressive ; he was 
brave and courageous, but milder than Agamemnon, 
intelligent and hospitable. According to the pro- 
phecy of Proteus, Menelaus and Helen were not to 
die, but the gods were to conduct them to Elysium 
(iv. 561) ; but according to a later tradition, he 
and Helen went to thsfwiisii% where they were 
sfcrifkedby Iphigeneta to Artemis (Ptolem. Hepb. 
4). Menelaus was worshipped as a hero at The- 
rapne, where also his tomb and that of Helen were 
shown (Paus, iii. 19. § 9). On the chest of 
Cypselus he was represented at the moment when, 
after the taking of Troy,*he was on tho point of 
kitting Helen. (Paus. v. 18. § 1 ; comp. Milling 
Inedit. Monttm. i. 32). [Helena.) [L. S. 

MENELA'US (MfWkaor), historical 1. Father 
of Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, anAgrandfether 
of Philip of Maceaon, according to jflRntn (vii. 4) 
and Aelian ( V. II. xii. 43).* But there is much 
discrepancy on this point: Dexippus (aps Swcett. 
p. 263, a.) calls the fiither of Amyntas Arrhiaaeu* ; 
and Diodorus (xy, 60), Tharraleos. Justin MWO" 
sent* him as tflHar of Alexander the First, km$ 
of Macedonia, which is a gross error. (See'Skatee* 

F. H. vol. ii. p. 225.) _ 

* The latter author states that he waaoftH*#*, 
timate birth. 
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% Ason of Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, 
by lie wife Gygaea. (Justin, vii. 4.) According 
to Justin, he was put to death by his step-brother 
Philip, alter the capture of Olynthus, sue. 347. 
(Id. viii. 3.) 

3. Son of Lagus, and brother of Ptolemy Soter. 
His name does no® occur among the officers or 
generals of Alexander (during the lifetime of that 
monarch, though it is incidentally mentioned by 
Phylarchus (ap. Athen. xii. p. 539, d.) in terras 
that would seem to imply that he then already oc- 
cupied a distinguished position. (See also Aelian, 
V. H. ix. 3.) The first occasion on which he ap- 
pears in history is in 315, when he was ap- 
pointed by his brother to the chief command of the 
forces despatched to Cyprus, where they were 
destined to co-operate with the fleet of Seleucus, 
and with Nicocreon, king of Salamis. (Diod. xix. 
62.) By their combined efforts, they soon reduced 
all the cities of Cyprus to subjection, with the ex- 
ception of Cittium ; and that also, it would appear, 
must have ultimately submitted. Menclaus now 
remained in the island, which he governed with 
almost absolute authority, the petty princes of the 
several cities being deposed, imprisoned, or assassi- 
nated on the slightest symptom of disaffection. 
He still held the chief command in 306, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes arrived in Cyprus with a 
powerful fleet and army. Unable to contend with 
this formidable antagonist in the open field, Menc- 
laus drew together all his forces, and shut himself 
up within the walls of Salamis, which he prepared 
to defend to the utmost. But having risked an 
action under the walls of the town, he was defeated 
with much loss ; and Demetrius pressed the siege 
with his wonted vigour. Menelaus, however, suc- 
ceeded in burning his battering engines ; and by 
the most strenuous exertions, made good his de- 
fence until the arrival of Ptolemy himself, with a 
powerful fleet, to the relief of the island. In the 
great sea-fight that ensued, Menelaus sent a squa- 
dron of sixty ships to assist Ptolemy ; but though 
these succeeded in forcing their way out of the 
harbour of Salamis, they came too late to retrieve 
the fortune of the day ; and the total defeat of 
the Egyptian fleet having extinguished all his 
hopes of succour, he immediately afterwards sur- 
rendered the city of Salamis, with all his forces, 
both military and naval, into the hands of Deme- 
trius. The conqueror, with characteristic mag- 
nanimity, sent him back to Egypt, accompanied by 
his friends, and carrying with him all his private 
property. (Diod. xix. 62, 79, xx. 21, 47—53 ; 
Plut. Deinctr. 15 — 17; Justin, xv. 2; Paus. i. 6, 
§ 6.) From this time we hear no more of Mene- 
laus. There is a coin, attributed tojhim, which 
must have been struck auring the period of his 
occupation of Cyprus. (Borreu, Notice dc Qudqucs 
M 6 dai U e < de* Rois dc Ukypre, p. 64.) 

4. Onias, son of Simon, who was made high- 
priest of ttgk JeWB by Antiochus Epiphanes, as- 
sumed the name of Menelaus. (Joseph. Ant. xii 
3. 8U [E. H. B.J 

MENELA'US (MsWAoor), literary. 1. Of 
Amieain Carla, is called by Stephanus Byxantinus 
(r.'Avafo) a peripatetic philosophy and a great 
historian, but Is otherwise unknb^Hf 

% Of Maratho in Phoenicia, a Greek rhetorician, 
whose assistance C. Sempronius Gracchus was said 
m hg vq used in composing his speeches. (Cic. 
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3. Of Aegae, an epic poet, who among ethnic' 
works which are not specified, wrote an epio poem; 
Thebais (GqBals), consisting, according to Suidas, 
of twelve, and according to Eudocia, of thirteen 
books. As Longinus mentioned Menelaus with 
praise, he must have lived before a. d. 273, for in 
that year Longinus died (Waltz, Rhet. Grace. vi. 
p. 93 ; Ruhnken, Dissert, de Vit.et Script. Longing 
30, &c. ed. Toupius). The first five books of this 
epic are referred to by Stephanus Byzantinus (s. w. 
T *T 'pfilvriy ’Afjupiytveia, AvKcua , EUrpnais), 
but no fragments of any importance have come 
down to us. [L. S.] 

MEN EL A 'US (Mtvfaaos), a Greek mathema- 
tician, a native of Alexandria, the author of a 
treatise in three books, on the Sphere, which is 
comprised in the mathematical collection called 
P iKpits darpovipos , or puepds darpouopovpevos «. 
Menelaus is mentioned by Pappus, Proclus, and 
Ptolemaeus, who, in his Magna Syntax** (p. 170), 
says that he made some astronomical observation# 
at Rome in the first year of the emperor Trajan 
(a. d. 98). He is probably the same with the 
Menelaus introduced by Plutarch in his dialogue 
De Facie in Orbe Lunae , p. 930. Besides his work 
on the Sphere, Menelaus wrote a treatise w On the 
Quantity and Distinction of Mixed Bodies.” Both 
works were translated into Syriac and Arabic. A 
Latin translation of the treatise on the Sphere waa 
published at Paris in 1 644 ; qpd it was also pub- 
lished by Marinus Mersennus in hi9 Synopsis Mar 
t/ieniaiica , Paris, 1 644. This edition contained 
many additions and interpolations. A more correct 
edition was published at Oxford by Halley, a re- 
print of which, with a preface by G. Costard, ap- 
peared in 1758. (Fabric. BiU. Grace. voL iv. pp. 
16, 23.) [C. P. M.J 

MENELA'US, a pupil of Stephanus, was the 
sculptor of a marble group in the villa Ludovisi at 
Rome, which bears the inscription MENEAA02 
2TE4»ANOT MA0HTH2 EIIOIEI. The group, 
which consists of a male and female figure, the sum 
of life, has been differently explained. It used to 
be taken to refer to the story of Papirius and his 
mother. (Aul. GelL i. 23.) Thiersch maintains 
that it is impossible not to recognise the Roman 
matron in the female figure, and in both the ex- 
pression of maternal and filial love ; and he sup- 
poses that it represents some scene from the family 
life of the Caesars, probably Octavia and Marcel- 
lus, “ Tu Marcellus eris, manibus date lilia plenis," 
&c. ( Epockcn , pp. 295, 296.) Winckelmaan at 
first took it for Phaedra and Hippolytus (GesckickU 
d. Kunsty Vorrede, § 5) ; but he afterwards ex- 
plained it as representing the recognition of Orestes 
by Electra (bk. xi. c. 2. § 29), and this supposition 
has been generally adapted. Thiersch (l. c.) refers 
the work to the Augustan age. [Compare Sts- 
fhanus.] [P- S.J 

MENE'MACHUS (M *v4paxos) y a physician 
born at one of the cities named Aphrodisias, who : 
belonged to the medical sect of the Methodic!, and' 
lived in the second century after Christ. (Galen,. 
Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684, De Meth. Med* i. 7, 
voi. x. p. 53, 54.) He wrote some works which 
are not now extant, and is probably the physician; 
quoted by Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Amt. 

1. p. 75), Galen (De Compos. Medicam. tee, JLooos* 
iii. 1 , voL xii. p. 625), and Oribasius (Coll. Medio* 
vii. 21, p. 318, and in MatthaePs collection, Mcsq. 
1808). The Menemachus, however, who it quot*L 
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by Celsus (De Medic, vi. 9, p. 129), is not the 
•ante person, and must have lived at least a century 
earlier. [W. A. G.] 

MENE'NIA GENS, was a very ancient and 
illustrious patrician house at Koine from B. c. 503 
to b. c. 376. Its only cognomen is Lanatus. [La- 
natus.] Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 9) mentions a 
Menenian tribe, and Appian a Menenius who was 
proscribed by the triumvirs in b. c. 43, and rescued 
from death bv the self-devotion of one of his slaves. 
(Ii. C. iv. 4L) [W.B.D.] 

MENEPHRON, an Arcadian, who is said to 
have lived in incestuous intercourse with his 
mother Blias and his daughter Cyllene. (Ov. Met. 
vii. 386 ; Ilygin. Fab. 253, who calls him Me- 
nophrus.) [L. S.J 

MENES (M4vtjs), a Thracian, from whom the 
town of Menebria or Mesembria was said to have 
received its name. (Strab. vii. p. 319.) [L. S.] 

MENES (Miftnjt). This is the most usual form 
of the name, which, however, we also find written 
as Menas, Menis, Meinis, Men, Alin, and Mein 
(Mijms, Mqm, M«?m, Mijr, MtV, M(tv). Menes 
was the first king of Egypt, according to the tra- 
ditions of the Egyptians themselves. Herodotus 
records of him that he built Memphis on a piece of 
ground which he had rescued from the river by 
turning it from its former course, and erected 
therein a magnificent temple to Hephaestus 
(Pthah). (Comp. Diod. i. 50; Wess. ad he.) 
Diodorus tells us that he introduced into Egypt the 
worship of the gods and the practice of sacrifices, 
as well as a more elegant and luxurious style of 
living. As the author of this latter innovation, his 
memory was dishonoured many generations after- 
wards by king Tnephachthus, the father of Boc- 
choris ; and Plutarch mentions a pillar at Thebes 
in Egypt, on which was inscribed an imprecation 
against Menes, as the introducer of luxury. There 
is a legend also, preserved by Diodorus, which re- 
lates (in defiance of chronology, unless Mendes is 
substituted for Menas), that he was saved 
*frt>in drowning in the lake of Moeris by a crocodile, 
in gratitude for which he established the worship 
of the animal, and built a city near the lake called 
the City of Crocodiles, erecting there a pyramid to 
serve as his own tomb. That he was a conqueror, 
like other founders of kingdoms, we learn from an 
extract from Manetho preserved by Eusebius. By 
Marsham and others he h as been identified with 
the Mizraim of Scripture. According to some ac- 
counts he was killed by a hippopotamus. (Herod. 
iL 4, 99 ; Diod, i. 43, 45, 89 ; Wess. ad loc. ; 
Plut. De Is. et Osir. 8 ; Perizon. Orig. Aegypt. 
c. 5 ; Shuck ford’s Connection, bk. iv. ; Bunsen, 
Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgeuchichte , vol. ii. pp. 38 
—45.) * [E. E.] 

MENES (Mtpys), a citizen of Pella, son of 
Dionysius, was ono of the officers of Alexander the 
Great; and after the battle of Issus (b. c. 333) 
was admitted by the king into the number of his 
body-guards, in the room of Balacrus, who was 
promoted to the satrapy of Cilicia. In b. c. 331, 
after Alexander bad occupied Susa, he sent Menes 
down to the Mediterranean to take the govern- 
ment of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia, entrusting 
him at tike same time with 3000 talents, a portion 
of which he was to transmit to Antipater for his 
war with the Lacedaemonians and the other con- 
federate states of Greece. Apollodorus of Amphi- 
polis was'joined with him in this command*' (Arr. 
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A nab. ii. 12, iii. 16 ; Diod. xvii. 64 ; Cutw. 1 • 
Freineh. ad loc.) V [E. KT 

MENESAECHMUB (Ms^roi^orLin Athe- 
nian, an inveterate enemy of the orator itycuigus, 
by whom he was impeached on a charge of impiety 
and convicted. When Lycurfhs felt his end 
drawing near, he had himsAf brought into the 
council tq give an account? of his public conduct, 
and Menesuechmus was the only man who ven- 
tured to find fault with it He continued his hos- 
tility to the sons of Lycurgus after their father’s 
death, and so far succeeded in a prosecution against, 
them, that they were delivered into the custody of 
the Eleven. They we#* released, however, on the 
remonstrance of Demosthenes. (Pseudo-Plut. Vii. 
X. Oral. Lycurg. ; Phot Bibl. Cod. 268 ; Said. 
s. vi\ AunoOpyos, vpoifpoalai • Harpocr. s. w. 
’A pKuwpos, AijKiaaral.) [E. E.] 

MEN ESAECHMUS. [Mxbsabchmus.] 
MENESTIIES, an architect, whose pseudo- 
dipteral temple of Apollo is mentioned by Vitruvius 
(iii. 2. § 6. ed. Schneid.). [P. S.] 

MENESTHEUS (M«'e<r0«;j), a son of Peteus, 
an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy, and surpassed all other mortals in arranging 
the war-steeds and men for battle (Horn. IL ii. 
552, &c., iv. 327 ; Philostr. Her. ii. 16 ; Pans. ii. 
25. § 6). With the assistance of the Tyndarids, 
he is said to have driven Theseus from his king- 
dom, and to have died at Troy (Plut. Tim. 32, 35 ; 
Paus. i. 17. § 6). A second personage of this 
name occurs in Virgil. (Aen. x. 129.) [L.S.] 

MEN ESTII EUS ( MeveaOeis ), son of Iphicrates, 
the famous Athenian general, by the daughter of 
Cotys, king of Thrace. Hence he said that he 
owed more to his mother than to his father ; for 
that the latter, as far as in him lay, had made him 
a Thracian ; the former had made him an Athe- 
nian. (Nep. Iph.3; comp. Vol. II. p.617, a.) He 
was bom probably about b. c. 377 (see Rehdantz, 
Vit. Iphic. Choker. Timoth. ii. § 4) ; and, as he grew 
up, his great, height and size caused him to be 
thought older than he really was, so that he was 
called on, while yet a boy, to undertake Xttrovp- 
ytai, a demand which Iphicrates resisted. (Arist. 
Bhet. ii. 23. § 17.) He married the daughter of 
Timotheus ; and in b. c. 356 was chosen com- 
mander in the Social war, his father and his father- 
in-law, according to C. Nepos, being appointed to 
aid him with their counsel and experience. They 
were all three impeached by their colleague, 
Chares, for alleged misconduct and treachery in 
the campaign ; but Iphicrates and Menestheua 
were acquitted in b. c. 355. (Nep. Tim. 3 ; Dion 
Hal. Dem. p. 667 ; Rehdantz, Vit. Iphic. &c., vi. 

§ 7, vii. §§ 4, 7 ; comp. Mod. xvi. 21 ; Wess. ad 
loc.; Isocr. irepl dirriS. § 137.) MenestHeus was 
distinguished for his military skill ; .and we find 
him again appointed commander of a squadron of 
100 galleys, sent out, in B.c. 335, tp check the 
Macedonians, who had intercepted some Athenian 
ships on their voyage down from the Buxine, ife 
do not know the exact period of his death, but it 
took place before b.c. 325. (Plut. Phoc. 7 ; 
Pseudo- Dem., irepl r&v npds *AA«£. *<rvv0, p, 2)7, 
Epist. iii. p. 1432 ; Rehdantz, Vit. Iphic. Art* Vp. 
8.) [IpiuflOTim] [E, E.V 

MENESTHEUS, a sculptor whose namo has 
been preserved by a fragment of a statue, fair- 
ing MENEG0ETC MENECOEfiOC A*POAlCl£$C 
EnoiEI. (Gruter, p. 1021, 2.) (P. 8.J 
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MENE'STHIUS (M«v4<r0ios). 1. A son of 

Areithous and Philomedqsa, of Arne in Boeotia, 
was sls^n at Troy by Paris. (Horn. 11. vii. 9, &c., 
136, &c.) 

2. A son of the river-god Spercheius or of 
Borns and Pofydora,, was one of the commanders 
of the hosts of AclyJles. (Horn. II. xvi. 173, 
&c.) [L.S.] 

MENE'STRATUS (Mfu4(rr paros). an Athe- 
nian, of the demus of Amphitrope, in the tribe 
Antiochis, who, being in danger, from an accusation 
brought against him by the informer Agoratus, 
under the tyranny of the Thirty, saved his own 
life by giving false infoftnation against a number 
of hi9 fellow-citizens. After the restoration of the 
democracy he was brought to trial for this, and 
condemned to be beaten to death, — dirfru/xTraviaOi}. 
(Lys. & A</or. pp. 134, 135.) [E. E.] 

MEN E'STR AT US or MENESTAS (M«i/« # - 
arparos , Mevlaras)^ of Epeirus, was one of the 
chief instigators of the Aetolians to their war, in 
conjunction with Antiochus, against Rome, which 
commenced in n. c. 1 92. In the following year, 
when the Aetolians sued for peace, M’. Acilius 
Glabrio, the consul, demanded that Menestratus 
should be delivered up, but the demand was not 
complied with. (Polyb. xx. 10, xxii. 14 ; Liv. 
xxx vi. 28, xxxviii. 10.) [E. E.] 

MEN E'STR AT US (Mei/eVrparos), artists. 1. 

A worthless painter, ridiculed in an epigram by 
Lucillius, who says that his P hall than was only tit 
for the fire, and his Deucalion for the water. 
(Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. p. 337. No. 93 ; A nth. Pal. 
xi. 213; comp. Martial, v. 53.) Nothing more 
is known of him, except what the epigram itself 
shows; namely, that he was a contemporary of 
Lucillius, and lived, therefore, in the time of 
Nero. 

2. A sculptor, of uncertain time and country, 
whose Hercules and Hecate were greatly admired. 
The latter statue stood in the Opisthodomus ( post 
aedem) of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
was made, says Pliny, of marble of such brilliancy 
that it was necessary to warn the beholders to 
shade their eyes. (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. 
§10.) From this passage of Pliny, Sillig conjec- 
tures that the artist lived about the time of 
Alexander the Great. Tatian mentions him as the 
maker of a statue of a poetess named Learchis. 
(Adv. Grace. 52, p. 113, Worth.) [P. S. J 

MENE'XENUS (McvQcvos), an Athenian, 
son of Demophon, was a disciple of Socrates, and 
is introduced by Plato as one of the interlocutors 
in the dialogues Lysis and Mcnexenus. [C. P. M.] 
ME'NIDAS (Mf viSas ), one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, wnose name occurs on several 
occasions. (Arrian, iii. 13. § 4, 26. § 5 ; Curt. iv. 
12, 15, 16, vii. 6, 10.) [C. P. M.] 

MENIPPE (Mevimrij). 1. A daughter of 
Orion and sister of Metioche. After Orion was 
killed by Artemis, Menippc and Metioche were 
brought up by their mother, and Athena taught 
them the art of weaving, and Aphrodite gave 
them beauty. Once the whole of Aonia was 
visited by a plague, and the oracle of Apollo Gor- 
tynius, when consulted, ordered the inhabitants to 
propitiate the two Erinnyes by the sacrifice of two 
maidens, who were to offer themselves to death of 
their own accord. Menippe and Metioche offered 
themselves ; they thrice invoked the infernal gods, 
and killed themselves with their shuttles. Per- 
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sephone and Hades metamorphosed them into 
comets. The Aonians erected to them a san ct uar y 
near Orchomenos, where a propitiatory sacrifice 
was offered to them every year by youths and 
maidens. The Aeolians called these maidens Co- 
ronides. (Ov. Met. xiii. 685 ; Anton. Lib. 25 ; 
Schol. ad Ilojn. II. xviii. 486.) 

2. A daughter of Peneius, and wife of Pelasgus, 
by whom she became the mother of Phrastor 
(Dionys. i. 28). 

3. A daughter of Thamyris, and according to 
some the mother of Orpheus (Tzetz. Chit. i. 12). 

4. A daughter of Nereus and Doris. (lies. 

The»<j. 260.) [L. S.] 

MENIPPUS (Met'iffTros), a son of Megareus, 
who was believed to be buried in the pry taneum at 
Megara. (Paus. i. 43. § 2.) [L. S.] 

MENIPPUS (Mlvimros), historical. 1. One of 
those who, with Philistides, succeeded, against the 
opposition of Euphraeus, and by the aid of Philip 
of Macedon, in making themselves tyrants of Oreus 
in Euboea. They were di .veil out by the Athe- 
nians under Phocion, in b. c. 341. (Dem. Phil. ' 
iii. p. 126, De Cor. pp. 248, 252, &c. ; comp. 
Aesch. c. Ctes. p. 68; Pint. Demosth. 17; Diod. 
xvi. 74.) [C ALMAS, VoL I. p. 568, a; Clki- 

TAKCHUS.] 

2. An olfcer of Philip V. of Macedon. In b. c. 
208, when Philip was recalled from the war in the 
•South against the Romans and Aetolians by tidings 
of disturbance and revolt in Macedonia, he left 
Menippus and Polyphantas in command of 2500 
men for the protection of the Achaeans. In the 
following year Menippus was sent by Philip to 
aid in the defence of Chalcis in Euboea against 
Attalus I. of Pergamus and the Romans, by 
whom an unsuccessful attempt was made upon 
the town. (Liv. xxvii. 32, xxviii. 5, 6 ; Polyb. 
x. 42.) 

3. One of the envoys of Antiochus the Great to 

Rome in h. c. 1 93, on which occasion, however, 
the negotiation failed in consequence of the de- 
mands of the Romans. (Liv. xxxiv. 57 — 59 ; App. 
Syr. 6.) [IIeuksianax.] In b. c. 192, Menippus 
was sent by Antiochus as ambassador to the Aeto- 
lians, whom he stimulated to war with Rome by 
magnifying the power and resources of his master. 
In the same year Antiochus placed him in com- 
mand of 3000 men to aid in intercepting all succours 
sent to Chalcis in Euboea by Eumenes II. of 
Pergamus and the Achaeans, who contrived, how- 
ever, to throw aid into the town before the passage 
thither by sea and land had been barred by the 
Syrian forces. But, after Menippus had occu- 
pied the road to Antis, 500 Roman soldiers, also 
destined for the relief of Chalcis, arrived, and 
found themselves obliged to turn aside to Delium. 
Here, in spite of the sanctity of the place, they 
were suddenly attacked by Menippus, and were 
all slain except about fifty, whom he captured. 
(Liv. xxxv. 32, 33, 50, 51 ; comp. Diod. Exe. de 
Virt. et Vit. p. 574 ; App. Syr. 15.) [E. E.] 

MENIPPUS (M^iinros), literary. 1. A 
comic poet, according to Suidas; but Meineke sus- 
pects, on very good grounds, that the name is only 
a corruption of Hermippus. (Hist. QriL Com. 
Grace, p. 494.) 

2. A cynic philosopher, and originally a slave, 
was a native of Gadara in Coele-Syria (Steph. 
Byz. s. rdSapa ; Strab. xvi. p. 759). Diogenes 
calls him a Phoenician : Coele-Syria was some- 

3 x 
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times reckoned as a part of Phoenicia, sometimes 
* not. He seems to have been a hearer of Diogenes. 
He amassed great wealth as a usurer (ifatpoSayst- 
orifs), but waB cheated out of it all, and committed 
suicide. Diogenes, who has given us a short life 
of him, with an epigram of his own upon him (ii. 
99— -100), informs us that he wrote nothing 
serious, but that his books were full of jests, like 
those of his contemporary Meleager ; and Strabo 
and Stephanus call him airovSdyeAoios ; that is, he 
was one of those cynic philosophers who threw all 
their teaching into a satirical form. In this cha- 
racter he is several times introduced by Lucian, 
who in one place speaks of him as rwv naAuiwy 
!ji Kvvwv fxa\a vKaKrucov nal Kapxapov ( Bis A crus. 33). 

Even in the time of Diogenes, his works were 
somewhat uncertain; and thev are now entirely 
lost : but we have considerable fragments of 
Varro's Saturae Menipfieae, which were written 
in imitation of Menippus. (Cie. Acad. i. 2, 8 ; 
Gell. ii. 18; Mac rob. Sat. i. 11.) The recent 
edition of the fragments of Varro by Odder fou- 
ntains a short but excellent dissertation on the date 
of Menippus, whom he places at n. c. 60. 

The works of Menippus were, according to 
Diogenes (vi. 101), thirteen in number, namely, 
Nftcvla, A uxBrjicai, 'EirurroXal KfKop^evpdyat airo 
too r&v &td>y irpoadnov, i rpos rovs <pi><riKods kclI 
fiadrifiaTiKotis icai ypaapariKo^s, Kal yovas ’Ejti- 
Kovpov nod rds Spr)<nc(vo/uitvas tin avrwv eocaSas, 
and others. (Comp. Menag. Obseri'. in lac.) 

3. Of Stratouice, a Carian by birth, was the 
most accomplished orator of his time in all Asia. 
(About B. c. 79.) Cicero, who heard him, puts 
him almost on a level with the Attic orators 
(Brut. 91 ; Plut Cic. 4 ; Diog. Laert. vi. 101 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 060). 

4. Of Pergamus, a geographer, lived in the time 

of Augustus, and wrote a Tiepin Kovs rijs eyros 
•taAorriff, of which an abridgement was made by 
Marcianus, and of which some fragments are pre- 
served. He is also quoted several times by Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus. (See Hoffmann, Me nippos der 
Geogruph. Leipz. 1841.) ( P. S. ] 

MENIPPUS, artists. Diogenes Laertius (vi. 
101) mentions a statuary and two painters of this 
name. [P. S.j 

MENO'CHARES (Mrjvoxdpns), an officer of 
Demetrius Soter, king of Syria. In «. c. 181, 
when Demetrius had escaped from Rome and esta- 
blished himself on the Syrian throne, he sent Me- 
nochares to plead his cause with Tiberius Gracchus 
[No. 6.] and his fellow-commissioners, then in 
Cappadocia. In the following year, Menochares 
was sent by Demetrius to Rome, to conciliate the 
senate by the present of a golden crown and the 
surrender of Leptines, the assassin of Cn. Octavius, 
the Roman envoy. (Polyb. xxxi. 4 , 0 ; Diod. xxxi. 
Etc. Leg. xxv. p. 020.) [ Lkptink.% No. 0 . J [ K. K. ] 
MENODO'KUS, freedmau of Pompey. [Mb- 

NAJ4.] 

MENODO'RU.S ( Mtj udS u>pos), a writer on bo- 
tany and materia medica, quoted by Athenaeus 
( Oeipnot. ii. p. 69), who says he was a follower of 
Erasistratus, and a friend of the physician Hice- 
sius. He lived, therefore, probably at the end of 
the first century b. c., and is perhaps the person 
who is quoted by Andromachus (op. Gal. dc 
Compos. Mtdican^. tec. Locos t vii. 3, vol. xiii. p. 
$4). [W.A.G.J 

MENODO'RtJS (Mo'&wpoi), of Athens, a 
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sculptor, who made for tho Thespians a copy of the 
celebrated statue of Erofc by Praxiteles, whioh 
originally stood at Thespiae, but was removed to 
Rome by the emperor Caligula. (Paus. ix. 27. 
§§ 8, 4, Bekker.) The date of this artist can 
only be conjectured by supposing that liis copy 
was made about the same time* that the original 
was removed, in order to supply its loss. There 
is nothing to determine whether or no he was the 
same person as the statuary mentioned by Pliny, 
who made athletas et armcitos et venatores , sacri- 
ficantesque (If.N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 34). [P. SJ 

MENO'DOTUS (MeyoSoros). 1, Of Samos, 
was the author of at IdRst two works connected 
with the history of his native island, pne boro 
the title T<2v Kard 2Za/xov evSd^wy dvaypatfytf, and 
the other Ilepl ruv Hard rd lepov rijs Capias’ 1 Upas. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 655, xv. pp. 672, 873.) 

2. Of Perinthus, is referred to by Diodorus 
Siculus ( Fray m . lib. xxvi. 3, p. 513) as the author 
of a work entitled 'EXKrfvutal srpay partial, in 
fifteen books, but is otherwise unknown. 

3. The author of a work on the Athenian 
painter Theodorus. (Diog. Laert. ii. 104.) [L.S.] 

MENO'DOTUS ( MyydSoros), a physician of 
Nicomcdeia in Bithynia, who was a pupil of An- 
tiochus of Laodiceia, and tutor to Herodotus of 
Tarsus ; h(* belonged to the medical sect of the 
Empirici, and lived probably about the beginning 
of tlie second century after Christ. (Diog. Laert. 
ix. § 1 18 ; Galen, IP Meth. A fed. ii. 7, vol. x. p, 
142, Intend, c. 4. vol. xiv. p. 683 ; Sext. Empir. 
Pgrrbon. Ilgpohip. i. § 222, p. 57, ed. Fabric.) He 
refuted some of the opinions of Asclepiades of 
Bithynia (Gal. IP Nat. I'acult. i. 14, vol. ii. p. 
52), and was exceedingly severe against the Dog- 
inatici (id. Dc Subjig. Empir. c. 9, 13, vol. ii. pp. 
343, 346, ed. Chart.). He enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in his day, and is several times quoted 
and mentioned by Galen, (lie Cur. Hat. jmr l r en. 
Sect. c. 9, vol. xi. p. 277 ; Comment, in Ilippocr, u Ue 
Artie." iii. 62, fsl. xviii. pt. i. p. 575 ; Comment, iu 
Ilippocr. ** IP. Rat. Viet, in Morb. A cut." iv. 17, vol. 

| xv. p. 766 ; IP Libr. Propr. c. 9, vol. xix. p. 38 ; Do 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, vi. i. vol. xii. p. 904.) 
lie appears to have written some works which are 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, but are not now ex- 
tant. There is, however, among Galen's writings 
a short treatise entitled, VaKifyou YiapaQp&arov 
rov MijyoSdrou TlpoTpeirrinds A dyos iirl rds 
Tf x^as, (Jaleni Paraphrastac Mcnodoti Suasoria 
ad Arles Orutio. This is supposed to have been 
written originally by Menodotus, and afterwards 
revised and polished by Galen ; but its history is 
not quite satisfactorily made out, and its genuine- 
ness (ns far •as Galen concerned) has been 
doubted. Its object is sufficiently expressed by 
the title, and it is composed in a somewhat decla- 
matory style, which has perhaps caused it to be 
both unduly admired, and unjustly depreciated. 
On the one hand, Erasmus translated it himself 
iuto Latin, and it has been several times published 
apart from Galen's other works ; and on the other, 
a writer in the Cambridge Aluseum Criticum (voL 
ii. p. 318) calls it “a very inferior composition, 
incorrect in language, inelegant in arrangement, 
and weak in argument." Perhaps the latest edi- 
tion is that by Abr. Willct, Greek and Latin, 8vo. 
Lugd. Bat 1812. [ W. A. G.] 

MEN O'JH )T U S, sculptor. [Dionorvs, No. 2.] 
MENOECEUS (Mtmuttdt). 1. A Theban* 
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.grandlon of Pentheus, and father of Hipponome, 
Joeaste or Epicaste, and Creon. (Apollod. ii. 4. 
§ 5, iii. 5. § 7 ; Eurip. Phoen. 10, and the schol. 
on 942.) 

2. A grandson of the former, and a son of 
Creon. (Eurip. phoen. 768.) In the -war of the 
Seven Argives against Thebes, Teiresias declared 
that, the Thebans should conquer, if Menocceus 
would sacrifice himself for his country. Menoeceus 
accordingly killed himself outside the gates of 
Thebes (Eurip. Phoen. 913, 930 ; Apollod. iii. 6. 
§ 7). Pausnnias (ix. 25. § 1) relates that Me- 
noeceus killed himself in consequence of an oracle 
of the Delphian god. His tomb was shown at 
Thebes near the Neitian gate. (Paus. 1. c . ; coinp. 
Stat. Theh. x. 755, Ac., 790.) [1,. S.J 

MENOETAS. [Meleager, No. 2.) 

MENOETES. The name of two mythical per- 
sonages. (Virg. Aen. v. 161, Ac.; Ov. Met. xii. 
116.) [L.S.] 

MENOETIUS (M erolnos). 1. A son of la- 
petus and Clymcne or Asia, and a brother of Atlas, 
Prometheus and Epimetheus, was killed by Zeus 
' with a Hash of lightning, in the fight of the Titans, 
and thrown into Tartarus. (lies. Theog. 507, Ac., 
514 ; Apollod. L 2. § 3 ; SchoL ad Aeschi/l, Prom. 
347.) 

2. A son of Ccuthonymus, a guard of the oxen 
of Pluto. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 10 ; comp. Heracles.) 

3. A son of Actor and Aegino, a step-brother 

of Aeacus, and husband of Polymele, by whom 
be became the father of Patroclus. He resided at 
Opus, and took part in the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts (Horn. 11. xi. 785, xvi. 14, xviii. 320). 
Some accounts call his mother Dumocrateia, and a 
daughter of Aegina ; and instead of Polymele 
they call his wife Sthenele or Periapis (Apollod. 
iii. 13. § 8 ; Schol. ad Find. OL ix. 107 ; Strab. 
p. 425 ; comp. Val. Place, i. 407 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 112). When Patroclus, during a game, 
had slain the son of Amphidamas, Menoetius lied 
with him to Peleus in Phthia, a rtf had him edu- 
cated there (Horn. II. xi. 770, xxiii. 85, Ac. ; 
Schol. ad Pind. OL ix*104). Menoetius was a 
friend of Heracles. (Died. iv. 39.) [L. S.] 

MENO'GENES (Mepo-yei'Tjs), one of the nu- 
merous commentators on Homer, who wrote a work 
in 23 bdoks on the catalogue of ships in the second 
book of the Iliad. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 199, ed. 
Basil.) [L.S.] 

MENO'GENES, a statuary, who was admired 
for his quadrigae. (Plin. II. X. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 30.) [P. S.) 

MENON (MW). 1. A citizen of Pharsalus 

in Thessaly, who aided the Athenians at Eion 
with 12 talents and 20® horsemen, nfised by him- 
self from his own penestae, and was rewarded by 
them for these services with the freedom of the 
city. (Dem. c. Arid. pp. 686, 687 ; Pseudo- I)em. 
w«pl <rwrd(wi, p. 173 j Wolf, Proleg. ad l)cm. c. 
tapt. p. 74.) By some this Menon has been iden- 
tified with the Pharealion who commanded the 
troops sent from his native city to the aid of the 
Athenians in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war, B. c. 431 ; while the above-mentioned assist- 
ance at Eion is referred by them to the eighth year 
of the same war, a c. 424. (Thnc. ii • 22) iv. 102, 
Ac. ; Gedik. ad Plot. Men. p. 70.^ Perhaps, 
however, the service may have been rendered at 
the siege of Eion by Cimon in a c. 476 ; and in 
that eue the Menon alluded to by Demosthenes 
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may have been the father of the leader of Thessa- 
lian cavalry mentioned by Thucydides in a c. 431. 
(Herod, vii. 107; Plut. Cim. 7; Paus. viii. 3; 
Thirlwall’s Greece , vol. iii. p. 3.) [Bogks.] 

2. An Athenian, a fellow-workman of Phki- 
ijias, was suborned to bring against him the accu- 
sation by which he was ruined. For this service 
the faction which had employed Menon obtained 
for him from the people the privilege of dT&eta 
(Plut. Per. 31.) 

3. A Thessalian adventurer, was a favourite of 
Aristippus of Larissa, who placed him in command 
of the forces, which he had obtained by the help of 
Cyrus the Younger in order to make head against., 
a party opposed to him. When Cyrus began his 
expedition, in b. c. 401, Menon was sent by Ari- 
stippus to his aid with 1500 men, and joined the 
prince’s army at Colossae. Cyrus having reached 
the borders of Cappadocia, employed Menon to 
escort back into her own country Epyaxa, the wife 
of Syennesis, the Cilician king. In passing through 
the defiles on the frontiers Menon lost a number of 
his men, who, according to one account, were cut off* 
by the Cilicians ; and in revenge for this, his troops 
plundered the city of Tarsus and the royal palace. 
When the Cyrean army reached the Euphrates, 
Menon per- ’jaded the soldiers under his command 
to be the In >t to cross the 1 river, and thus to ingra- 
tiate thems* Ives with the prince. At the battle, of. 
Cunaxa he commanded the left wing of the Greeks, 
and, after the battle, when Clearclius sent to 
Ariaeus to" make an offer of placing him on the 
Persian throne, he formed one of the mission at his 
own request, as being connected with Ariaeus by 
ties of friendship and hospitality. He was again 
one of the four generals who accompanied Clearchus 
to his fatal interview with Tissaphernes, and was 
detained, together with his colleagues. Clearchus, 
in seeking the interview for the purpose of deliver- 
ing up on both sides those who had striven to ex- 
cite their mutual suspicions, had been instigated in* 
a great measure by resentment against Menon, 
whom he suspected of having calumniated him to 
Ariaeus and Tissaphernes, with the view of obtain- 
ing the entire command of -the army for himself. 
According to the statement which Ariaeus made to 
the Greeks immediately after the apprehension of 
the generals, Menon and Proxcnus were honourably 
treated by the Persians, as having revealed the 
treachery of which he said Clearchus had been, 
guilty ; and Ctesias relates, in ignorance certainly 
of the details and in direct opposition to Xenophon, 
that Clearchus himself distrusted Tissaphernes, 
and that the army was induced by the arts of 
Menon to compel him to agree to the interview. 
That Menon did really act a treacherous part to- 
wards his countrymen is by no means improbable, 
as well from the circumstances of the case as from 
his character, even if we make all allowance for 
6ome colouring which Xenophon's personal hostility 
to the man may have thrown into his invective 
against him. As to his fate, Ctesias merely says 
that he was not executed with the other generals ; 
but Xenophon tells us that he was put to death by- 
lingering tortures, which lasted for a whole year. 

If thi* latter account is the true one, Bishop Thirf- 
wall’s hypothesis seems not improbable, vis* that 
he was given up to the vengeance of Parysatitas a 
compensation for the rejection of her eqtreaties on 
behalf of Clearchus and his colleagues, There can 
be no dofibt of the identity of the subject of thd 
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present article with the Menon introduced in the 
dialogue of Plato, which bears his name. (Xen. 
Anab . i. 1. $ 10, 2. $$ 6, 20—25, 4. §§ 13—17, 
5. §§ 11 — 17, 7. § 1, 8. § 4, ii. 1. § 5, 2. § 1, 
5. §§ 28, 31, 38, 6. §§ 21—29 ; Diod. xiv. 19, 27; 
Ctes. Pers. ap. Phot. Hi hi. p. 132; Pint. Artax. 
18 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 50 ; Suid. s. v. Mei'wv; Athcn. 
xi. pp. 505, a, b, 506, b ; Thirlwall’s Greece , vol. 
iv. pp. 324, 325 ; Gedik. ad Plat. Men. p. 70.) 

4. A citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, and a 
man of great influence and reputation, took a pro- 
minent part in the Lamian war, and commanded 
the Thessalian cavalry in the battle with the 
Macedonians, in which Lkonnatls was slain. 
Plutarch tells us that his services were highly 
valued by the confederates, and that he held a 
place in their estimation second only to Leosthenes. 
At the battle of Cranon (b. c. 322), he and Anti- 
philus, the Athenian, were defeated by Antipater 
and Craterus, though the Thessalian horse under 
his command maintained in the action its superiority 
over that of the enemy ; and they felt themselves 
compelled to open a negotiation with the conquerors, 
which led to the dissolution of the Greek con- 
federacy. But when Antipater was obliged to 
cross over to Asia against Perdiccas, the Aetolians 
renewed the war, and were zealously seconded in 
Thessaly by Menon, through whose influence it 
probably was that most of the Thessalian towns 
were induced to Jake part in the insurrection. 
Soon after, however, he was defeated by Poly- 
sperchon in a pitched battle, in which he himself 
was slain, b. c. 321. His daughter Phthia he gave 
in marriage to Aoacides, king of Epeinis, by whom 
she became the mother of Pyrrhus. (Diod. xviii. 
15, 17* 38 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 1, Phoc. 24, 25 ; Droy- 
sen, Gesch. der Nachf Alex. pp. 71, 87, 127# 
155.) [K. E.j 

MENON, artist. [See above. No. 2.J 
MENOPHANTUS (Mm^avros), the sculptor 
of a beautiful statue of Aphrodite, which was 
found on the Caelian mount at Koine, and after- 
wards came into the possession of prince Chigi. 

It was first described by Winckelmann {Gesch. d. 
Kunst , b. v. c. 2. § 3i note), and it is figured in 
the Museo Capitolina (vol. iv. p. 392), and in 
Muller's Denkmaler d. idtcn Kunst (vol. ii. pi. xxv. 
No. 275). The attitude is nearly the same as 
that of the Venus de Medici, but the left-hand 
holds a fold of a piece of drapery, which falls down 
upon what is apparently a box, on the end of 
which is the inscription AITO THC EN TPWAAI 
A*POAlTHC MHNOfrANTOC EriOIEI. The 
execution is extremely good, and the eyes, fore- 
head, and hair are particularly admired. We know 
nothing further of the original statue, from which 
the copy of Menophantu* was made, nor of M*no- 
pbantus himself. [P. S.J 

MENS, i. e. mind, a personification of mind, 
worshipped by the Homans. She had a sanctuary 
on the Capitol, which had been built, according to 
some, about the time of the battle of lake Trasi- 
menus, b. c. 217, and according to others a century 
later. The object of her worship was, that the 
citizens might always be guided by a right and 
just spirit (Ov. Fast. vL 241 ; Liv. xxii. 9, 10, 
axiii. 31 ; Cic. De A T at. Dear. ii. 22, De Leg. ii. 

' 1 1 » Pint. iJe Fort Horn. 5 ; August. De Civ. 
Dei* iv. 21 ; Lactant. i. 20). A festival in honour 
of Mens was celebrated on the 8th of J une. LL. S. 1 
MENSOR, L. FARSULEIUS, a name known 
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only from coins and some inscriptions quoted by 
Ursinus. The interpretation of the figures on the 
reverse of these coins, of which a specimen is 
given below, is very uncertain. It has been con- 
jectured that they have reference to the lex Julia, by 
which the civitas was given to file allies, and that 
the latter are symbolically represented stepping 
into the chariot of the Roman people. This hypo- 
thesis is supposed to be favoured by the head on 
the obverse, which is believed to be that of 
Libertas, a# the pilous is behind it. (Eckhel, 
vol. v. p. 212.) 
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MENTES (MeVrus). 1. The leader of the 
Cicunes in the Trojan war, whose appearance 
Apollo assumed when he went to encourage Hector, 
(lloiu. II. xv ii. 73.) 

2. A son of Anchialus, king of the Taphians 
north of Ithaca. He was connected by ties of 
hospitality with the house of Odysseus. When 
Athena visited Telenuichus, she assumed the per- 
sonal appearance of Meutcs. (Horn. Od. i. 105, 
181, Ac. ; Strab. x. p. 456.) [L. S.J 

MEM O, C. JUT, I US. 1. Was consul in b.c. 
431. He was superseded in the command of the 
Vulscian war, which, from dissension with his col- 
league, he conducted unsuccessfully, by the dictator 
A. Postumius Tubertus. Men to was left in charge 
of the city, where he dedicated a temple to Apollo. 
(Liv. iv. 26, 27, 29.) 

2. A rhetorician, cited by Seneca. ( Contr . 2, 5, 
7, 8, 1 4, 20, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32.) [ W. B. D.J 

MENTOIt ( Mt crap). 1. A son of Kurys- 
theus, fell, like^his father and brothers, in a battle 
against the Heracleids am^ Athenians. (Diod. iv. 
57 ; Apollod. ii. 8. § 1.) 

2. A son of Heracles by Asopis. (Apollod. ii. 
7. $ 8.) 

3. A son of Alcimus and a friend of Odysseus, 
who, on quitting Ithaca, entrusted to him the care 
of his house. (Horn. Od. ii. 226, &c., xxii. 235.) 
Athena assumed his appearance when she con- 
ducted Telcmachus to Pylos. (Od. ii. 269, 402, 
iii. 13, Ac., iv. 654.) On Odysseus' return. 
Mentor assisted him in the contest with the suitors, 
and brought about a reconciliation between him 
and the people (xxii. 206,^xxiv. 445, &c.). 

4. The father of imbrius, and son of Imbrus, at 

Pcdaeus, was an ally of the Trojans. (Horn. /A 
xiii. 171.) [L.S.J 

MENTOR (M#ft«p), a Greek of Rhodes, the 
brother of Memnon [MkmnonJ. With his brother 
Memnon he rendered active assistance to Arta* 
bazus. When the latter found himself compelled 
to take refuge at the court of Philip, Mentor 
entered the service of Nectanabis, king of Egypt. 
He was appointed to the command of bis Greek 
forces, and afterwards led a force of 4000 Greeks 
to the assistance of Tennes, king of Sidon, in his 
revolt agaiiftt Dareius Ochus. Tennes treache- 
rously betrayed the Sidonians [TbnnksJ, and at 
his command Mentor, who had been left in charge 
of the city, directed his troops to open the gates to 
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Dareius. Mentor with his troops was taken into 
the Persian service. When Dareius Ochus marched 
upon Egypt, one division of his Greek forces was 
placed under the command of Mentor and the 
eunuch Bagoas. When this division came before 
Bubastus, Mentor contrived that a report should 
reach the garrison, which consisted partly of 
Greeks, that all who surrendered would be par- 
doned. The Greek commanders on both sides 
were eager to be the first to make and to receive 
the submission ; and Mentor contrived that Bagoas 
in entering the city should be taken prisoner by 
the Greeks. Having then himself received the 
surrender of the city, aryl procured the release of 
Bagoas, he secured the favour of Dareius and the 
gratitude of Bagoas, and was rewarded with a 
satrapy including all the western coast of Asia 
Minor. Ilis influence with Dareius also enabled 
him to procure the pardon of his brother Memnon 
and of Artabazus. While engaged in the govern- 
ment of his satrapy he treacherously secured the 
person of Hermeias, tyrant of Atarneus, the friend 
of Aristotle [Hermeias; ARiSTOTELKs],and hav- 
ing forged letters in his name, obtained possession of 
his fortresses. He sent Hermeias to Dareius, who 
put him to death* He died in possession of his 
satrapy, and was succeeded by his brother Memnon. 
His wife’s name was Barsine. His three daughters 
fell into the hands of Parmenion at Damascus. 
One of them was subsequently married to Near- 
chus. (Diod. xvi. 42, &c. 49 — 52 ; Arrian, vii. 4. 
§9 ; Curt. iii. 13. § 14.) [C. 1*. M.] 

MENTOR, the most celebrated silver-chaser 
among the Greeks, must have flourished before b. <:. 
356, for Pliny states that his choicest works perished 
in the conflagration of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus (//. A r . xxxv. 12. s. 55). Others of them 
were burnt in the Capitol, and none were extant in 
Pliny’s time (L c. ; comp. vii. 38. s. 39). His 
works were vases and cups, the latter chiefly of the 
kind called Tkeridea (see Ernesti, Clav. Cic ., and 
Orelli, Onoin. Tul/ian. s. r.). The statement of 
Pliny respecting the utter loss of his works must 
be understood of the huge vases, and not of the 
smaller cups, many of which existed, and were 
most highly prized (Cic. Verr. iv. 18; Martial, 
iii. 41, iv. 39, viii. 50, ix. 59, xiv. 91 ; Proport, 
i. 14. 2 ; Juv. viii. 104). Some of them were, 
however, certainly spurious. (Plin. J/.N. xxxiii. 
11. a. 53.) Lucian ( Lejriph . p. 332, ed. Wetstein) 
uses the phrase pevropovpyrj ironfpia to describe 
elaborately- wrought silver cups. ( P.S.] 

MENYLLUS (MevvMos). 1. A Macedonian, 
who was appointed by Antipater to command the 
garrison which he established at Munychia after 
the Lamian war, n.c.,322. He is,said by Plu- 
to rch to have been a just and good man, and 
to have sought as far as possible to prevent the 
garrison from molesting the Athenians, lie was 
on friendly terms with Phocion, upon whom he in 
Vain sought to force valuable presents. On the 
death of Antipater, u,c. 819, he was replaced by 
Nicanor. (Diod. xviii. 18 ; Plut. I'hoc. 28 — 31.) 

2. Of Alabanda, was sent ambassador to Rome, 
in B. c. 162, by Ptolemy VI. Philometor, to plead 
his cause against his younger brother Physcon. 
The senate, however, espoused the cause of the 
latter, and the next year Menyllus was sent again 
to endeavour to excuse Ptolemy for his non-com- 
pliance with the orders of the senate. But they 
tofhsed to listen to him, and ordered the embassy 
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to quit Rome within five days. (Polyb. xxxi. 18, 
xxxii. 1 .) During his stay at Rome on the former 
occasion, Menyllus took an active part, in conjunc- 
tion with the historian Polybius, in effecting the 
escape of Demetrius, the young king of Syria, who 
was detained at Rome as a hostage. (Id. xxxi. 20 
—22.) [Demetrius.] [E. II. B.] 

MENYTES or INDEX. [Heracles.] 

MEPHITIS, a Roman divinity who had a 
grove and temple in the Esquiliae, on a spot which 
it was thought fatal to enter. (Plin. II. N. ii. 93., 
s. 95 ; Varro, De L. L. v. 49.) Who this Me- 
phitis was is very obscure, though it is probable 
that she was invoked against the influence of the 
mephitic exhalations of the earth in the grove of 
Albunea. She was perhaps one of the Italian 
sibyls. Servius (ad Jen. vii. 84) mentions that 
Mephitis as a male divinity was connected with 
Leucothea in the same manner as Adonis with 
Aphrodite, and that others identified her with 
Juno. (Comp. Tac. Ann. iii. 33.) [L. S.] 

MERCATOR, ISIOLO'RUS, also called Isi- 
doms Poccator, a Spanish bishop, about A. D. 830, 
respecting whom see Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. x. 
p. 497, vol. xii. p. 159. 

MERC A'TOR, MA'RIUS, distinguished among 
ecclesiastical writers as a most zealous antagonist of 
the Pelagia is and the Nestorians, appears to have 
commenced his literary career during the pontificate 
of Zosimus, a. n. 218, at Rome, where he drew 
up a discourse against the opinions of Coelestius, 
which he transmitted to Africa and received in 
reply an epistle from St. Augustin, still extant ( Ep . 
cxciii. ed. Bened.). Having repaired to Constan- 
tinople about ten years afterwards, for the purpose 
of counteracting the designs of the banished Ju- 
lianus [Jui.ianus Eclanensis], he presented his 
Connnonitorium to Theodosius. He then became 
deeply involved in the controversy regarding the 
Incarnation, and in this found active occupation for 
the remainder of his life, which must have extended 
beyond the middle of the fifth century, since we 
find mention made in his writings of the Eutychians, 
whose name does not appear among the catalogue 
of heretics, until after the council of Chalcedon, 
held in 451. Mercator seems undoubtedly to 
have been a layman, but we are absolutely ignorant 
of every circumstance connected with his origin and 
personal history. Hence, in the absence of all as- 
certained facts, an ample field is thrown open for 
that unprofitable species of labour which seeks to 
create substance out of shadow ; and here the 
exertions of Gamier and Gabriel Gerberon are 
especially conspicuous, but it would be a mere 
waste of time and space to recount their visions. 

The works of Mercator refer exclusively to the 
Pelagian and Nestorian heresies, and consist for 
the most part, in so far as the latter is concerned, 
of passages extracted and translated from the chief 
Greek authorities upon both sides, and arranged in 
such a manner ns to enable the orthodox to com- 
prehend the doctrines advanced by their opponents, 
and the arguments by which they were confuted. 

1 . Commonilorium super nomine Coelestii | com- 
posed originally in Greek, presented in 429 to the 
emperor Theodosius, and translated into Latin 
some years afterwards. The object of this piece 
was to procure the expulsion of Julianus and €60- 
lestius from Constantinople, by giving a history of 
the rise and progress of their errort, and ty ex- 
posing the total tendency of their doctrine* We 
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lines have been pared off when the sheets were 
bound up into a new volume^ and in some places 
the original writing has been completely obliterated. 
What remains consists of 

$J. Four Carmina. The first, a fragment com- 
prising 23 lines in elegiac measure, is a description 
apparently of the Triclinium of Valcntinian. The 
second, a fragment comprising 14 lines in elegiac 
measure, is a description of a garden probably 
attached to the Triclinium. The third, a fragment 
comprising 7 lines in elegiac measure, depicts the 
I* beauties of a garden, the property Vi ri Jut. 
™ JFausti. The fourth, a fragment in 46 hendeca- 
syllabics, is a birthday ode in honour of the son of 
Aetius Patricius. 

II. A fragment, extending to 197 hexameters, 
of a panegyric on the third consulship of Aetius 
Patricius, to which is prefixed an introduction in 
prose, in a very wretched condition. This Aetius 
was consul for the first time a. n. 432, for the 
second time a. d. 437, for the third time a. d. 446 
If we assume that the whole of these five scraps 
are by the same author, and that he is the Spanish 
Merobaudes who wrote De Christo , a proposition 
which, although highly probable, cannot be strictly 
demonstrated, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
he must have been a Christian, although unques- 
tionably the terms in which he laments that the 
morals of the olden time and the ancient religion 
had passed away together, seem at first sight little 
favourable to such an idea. On the other hand, 
the reference to baptism ( Carm . i. sub fin.) is such 
as could scarcely h'tve proceeded from a gentile. 
Niebuhr conjectures that the Distieku de M intent is 
Christie and the Carmen Paschal e, placed side by 
side with the De Christo , among the epigrams of 
Claudian (xcv. xcix.), to whom they confessedly 
do not belong, ought to be assigned to Merobaudes. 
(The fragments were first published by Niebuhr at 
Bonn, 8vo. 1823, again in 1824, and will be found, 
edited by Bekker, in the ‘‘Corpus Scriptorum His* 
toriae Byzantinae,” in the same volume with Co- 
rippus, 8vo. Bonn, 1836. See Wteinisches Museum , 
1843, p. 531. The inscription is in Orelli, No. 
1183. With regard to Aetius, consult Hansen, 
De Vita A etii, 8vo. Dorpat. 1840 ; see also Nicol. 
Anton. JBibl. Hisjxtn. Vet. ii. 3.) [W. R.J 

ME'ROPE (M fpomj). 1. A daughter of Ocea- 
nus, and by Cly menus the mother of Phaeton. 
(Hygin. Fah. 154.) 

2. One of the Heliades or sisters of Phaeton. 
(Ov. Met. ii. 340, Ac. ; Hygin. Fah. 154.) 

3. A daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiades, and 
the wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by whom she 
became the mother of Olaticus. In the constella- 
tion of the Pleiades she is the seventh and the 
least visible star, because she is ashamed of having 
bad intercourse with a mortal man. (Apollod. i. 
9. § 3, iii. 10. $ I ; Ov. Fast. iv. 175 ; Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 1155 ; Scrv. ad Vint. Geonj. i. 138 ; comp. 
Horn. It. vi. 154 ; Schol. ad Find. Nom. ii. 16; 
Sisyphus.) 

4. A daughter of Oenopion and Ilelice in Chios, 

is also called Hafero, Aerope, and Maerope. She 
was beloved by Orion, who was, in consequence, 
blinded by her father. (Apollod. i. 4. $ 3; Hygin. 
Poet. Astr. ii. 34.) y 

5. The wife of Megarcus, by whom she became 
the mother of Hippomenes. ( Hygin. Fah. 185.) 

6. A daughter of Cypselus, and wife of Crcs- 
pbontes, and afterwards of Polyphontes, and 
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mother of Aepytus. (Apollod. ii. 8. $ 5 ; Pans, 
iv. 3. § 3, &c. ; Ilygin. Fab. 1 84 ; comp. Ab- 
pytus.) [L. S.] 

MEROPS (McpoiJ/). 1. The father of Eumelns, 
king of the island of Cos, which he thus called after 
his daughter, while the inhabitants were called 
after him, Meropes. His wifef the nymph Ethe- 
mea, was killed by Artemis, because she had neg- 
lected to worship that goddess, and was carried by 
Persephone to the lower world. Merops, from a 
desire after his wife, wished to make away with 
himself, but Hera changed him into' an eagle, whom 
6he placed among the stars. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. 
ii. 16 ; Anton. Lib. 15 ;«Eustath. ad Horn. p. 318 ; 
Rurip. IJelen. 384. 

2. Also called Maerops, a king of the Ethiopians, 
by whose wife, Clymene, Helios became the father 
of Phaeton. (Strab. i. p. 33 ; Ov. Met. i. 763, 
'Frist, iii. 4. 30 ; comp. Welcker, Die Aeschyl . 
Frit. p. 572, &c.) 

3. A king of Rhindacus, of Percote, on the 
Hellespont, is also called Macar, or Macareus. He 
was a celebrated soothsayer and the father of Cleite, 
Arisbe, Amphius, and Adrastus. (Horn. It. ii. 831, 
xi. 329 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 97$,; Strab. xiii. p. 
586*; Conon, Narrat. 41 ; Hleph. Byz. s. v. 
’A pt(r€r] ; Serv. ad Aen. ix. 264 ; Apollod. iii. 12. 
§ 5 .) 

4. A Trojan, who was slain by Tumus in his 

attack on the camp of Aeneas. (Virg. Aen. ix. 
702.) [L. S.) 

MEROVETJS, a Frankish chieftain, of whom 
little is known that is authentic, beyond the fact that 
he was the grandfather of Clovis, the real founder 
of the Frankish monarchy in Gaul. The chroni- 
clers of the middle ages augmented this little by 
their fables, and Meroveus figured in the lists of 
the kings of the Frankish nation, of which he 
could have been only one among many petty chiefs. 
This list of French kings included Pharamundus 
or Pharamond, the reputed founder of the monarchy, 
and after him, in regular descent and succession, 
Clodion, Meroveus, Childericus or Child6ric, and 
Chlodoveus or Clovis. Pharamundus is not men- 
tioned by Gregory of Tours, the best, as well as 
the first in point of time, of the early historians of 
Franco. Gregory, however, does mention Clodion, 
or, as he writes the name, Chlogion, and states 
that, according to some accounts, he resided in the 
castle of Dispargum, on the border of the Thoringi, 
the locality of which is much disputed ; that he 
surprised and took Camaracum (Caulbrai) and sub- 
dued all the country ns far as the Sumina (Somme); 
he adds, that some affirmed that Meroveus was of 
the race of this Chlogion. (Greg. Turon. Ilistor. 
Francor. ii.«0.) The date 1 of this conquest is not 
determined. Some place it before A. i>. 428, in 
which year the Clodion who had occupied a 
part of Gaul was driven out by Aetius : others 
make this a second and later invasion, placing it as 1 
late as a. d. 445, and consider the acquisition as 
permanent. That Meroveus succeeded Clodion is 
probable, but it could scarcely have been in more 
than a petty chieftainship. Whether he was the 
son of Clodion or his nephew is very doubtful : the 
accounts of his descent vary ; one of them, which 
makes him the offspring of Clodion’s wife by a sea* 
monster, is obviously of later date, but may sug 1 - 
gest the suspicion that he was illegitimate. The 
CVironicon of Ado of Vienne ascribes to - the 
Franks under Meroveus the capture of Treveri 
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(Treves), the burning of Mettis (Metz), and the 
invasion of the country as far as Aureliani or Aur 
relia (Orleans) ; but the silence of Gregory of 
Tours renders the account very questionable, unless 
ure suppose that Meroveus and the Franks formed 
part of the army of Attila, who about that time 
destroyed Metz an^ penetrated to Orleans : but 
this is contrary to the opinion of Dubos, and most 
modern historians, who range Meroveus and his 
Franks on the side of Aetius. If we suppose that 
Meroveus was with Attila, we may perhaps adopt 
the supposition that he was one of the two Frank- 
ish princes, sons of a deceased king, who according 
to the rhetorician Priscus ^apud Excerpta de Leya - 
tionibus , p. 40, ed. Paris), disputed their father’s*! 
succession, and claimed the assistance, the one of 
Attila, the other of Aetius. This would sufficiently 
accord with the Chronicon of Prosper Tyro, which 
places the commencement of Meroveus’s reign in 
A. D# 448, but the authority of this probably inter- 
polated chronicle is not great. Meroveus is said 
to have reigned ten years. That he was the father 
of Childeric, and the grandfather of Clovis, appears 
well established ; as well as that the first race of 
the Frankish kings of Gaul derived from him the 
title Merovingi o^pfMcrovinchi, Merovingian ; un- 
less we suppose with Sismondi {Hist, des Franpns, 
ell. iii.) that this name was derived from an earlier 
Meroveus, the common ancestor of all the kings of 
the tribes who formed the Frankish confederacy. 
(Greg. Turon. /. c. ; Fredegarius Scholast. Grey. 
Turon. Ilistoria Epitomata , c. 9 ; Priscus, l. c. ; 
Gesta Reyiim Franeorum ; Ado Vienn. Citron.; 
Mezerai, Le P. Daniel, Velly, Histoire de France ; 
Dubos, Hist. Crit. de I'Etublissc merit de la Mo - 
narckia Francoise; Sismondi, Jlist. des Franfuis , 
ch. iv.) [J.C. M.J 

MER/ULA, was a surname of the Gens Cor- 
nelia at Rome. It signifies an ouzle or blackbird. 
(Varr. It. It. iii. 2. §§ 2. 88 ; Quint. Itist. i. O'. $ 
88.) The following Comelii Merulae occur in 
history ; — 

1. L. Cornelius L. f. Mkhui.a, was consul in 
n. c. 193. His province was Gallia Cisalpina. 
Merula closed an active predatory campaign by a 
total defeat of the Boian Gauls in the neighbour- 
hood of Mutina. Rut since his victory cost the 
Romans dear, and the officers of Merula accused 
him of negligence on his march to Mutina, the 
senate refused him a triumph on his return to 
Rome. (Liv. xxxiv. 54, 55, 5b’, 57, xxxv. 4, 5, 
6 , 8 .) 

2. Cn. (Cornelius?) Merula, was appointed 
legates by the senate in n. «. 162— lb’ 1, to adjust 
the disputes between the brothers Ptolemy Philo- 
metor and Physcon respecting the sovereignty of 
Cyprus. Merula accompanied Physcon to Crete 
and Asia Minor, and, after an ineffectual embassy 
to the elder brother at Alexandria, he induced the 
senate, on his return to Rome, to cancel the existing 
treaty with Philometor. (Polyb. xxxi. 18, 25, 26, 
S7, xxxii. 1.) 

3. L. Cornelius Merula, was flamen dialia, 
and, on the deposition of L. Cinna in u. c. 87, was 
elected consul m his place. [Cornelius Cinna, 
No. 2.) On the return of Marius from exile in the 
same year Merula was summoned to take his trial 
for illegally exercising the consulship. (Plut. 
Qaaesf. Rom, 113.) He had already resigned it, 
but his condemnation was certain. Merula there- 
fore anticipated his sentence by opening his veins i 
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in the sanctuary of the Capitoline Jupiter. Before 
he inflicted his death- wounds he carefully laid asjj^le 
his official head-dress (apex), and left a record' in . 
writing that he had not profaned by death the 
sacred emblem of his pontificate. His last breath 
was spent in imprecating curses on his murderenf 
Cinna and Marius. The priesthood of the flamen 
dialis was not filled up until 72 years after Me- 
r ilia's death. (Appian, II. C. 1, 65, 70,75; Veil, 
ii. 20, 22 ; Flor. iii. 21. $ 61 ; VaL Max. ix. 12. 
§ 5; Dion Cass. liv. 36 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 58; Plut. 
Mar. 41, 45 ; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 40 ; Diod. ap. 
Val. Fr. ; August, de Civ. Dei , iii. 27 ; Diet . of 
Antiq. s^v. Flamen.) [W. B. D.] 

MERYLLUS (MfyoAAor), a Greek writer, 
who wrote a work on Boeotia (Plut. Par. Min. 
c. 14), and another on Italy (ibid. c. 26). In the 
latter passage of Plutarch, perhaps Dercylus is the 
correct reading, as Dercylus was the author of a 
work on Italy. (Vossius, De Hist. Graec. p. 469. 
ed. Westermann.) [Dercyi us.] 

MKSATETJS (Meoareus), a surname of Diony- 
sus, derived from the town of Mesatis, where, ac- 
cording to a tradition at Patrae, he had been 
educated. (Pnus. vii. 18. § 3, 21. § 2.) [L. S.j 

MESCI'N I US RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

MESOME DES (Mftro/wjbijs), a lyric and epi- 
grammatic poe. under Hadrian and the Antonines, 
was a native «.f Crete, and a freedman of Hadrian, 
whose favourite Antinous he celebrated in a poem. 
(Suid. s. v.) A salary, which he had received from 
Hadrian, was diminished by Antoninus Pius. 
(Capit. Ant. Pius , 7.) Three poems of his are 
preserved in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. 
vol. ii. p. 292 ; Jacobs, A nth. Graec. vol. iii. p. 6, 
vol. xiii. p. 917 ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. pp. 
130,131.) [P. S.] 

MESSALLA, a cognomen of the Gens Valeria 
at Rome, was originally assumed by M. Valerius 
Maximus [No. 1] after his relief of Messana in 
Sicily from blockade by the Carthaginians in the 
second year of the first Punic war, b. c. 263. 
(Macro!). Sat. i. 6 ; Sen. Brer. Vit. 13.) For the 
antiquity of the Mossalla branch of the Valerian 
gens see Tibullus (Cartn. i. 28; comp. Dionya. 
iv. 67; Rutil. Iter. i. 169; Sidon. Apoll. Ep. i, 
9 ). They appear for the first time on the consular 
Fasti in b. c. 263, and for the last in a. d. 506 ; 
and, during this period of nearly eight centuries, 
they held twenty-two consulships and three cen- 
sorships. (Sidon. Apoll. Carm. ix. 302 ; Rutil. 

1. e, ; Symmach. Ep. vii. 90.) The cognomen 
Messalla, frequently written Messala, appears with 
the agnomens Barbatus, Niger, Rufus, with the 
nomens Ennodius, Pacatus, Silius, Thrasia Priscus, 
Vipstanus, and with the praenoinens Potitus and 
Volcsus, and was itself originally, and when com- 
bined with Corvinus, an agnomen, as M. V&leriue 
Maximus Corvinus Messalla, i. e. of Messana. 

1. M\ Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Cor- 
vinus Messalla, son of M. Valerius Maximua 
Corvinus, was consul in b. c. 263, the second yeax. 
of the first Punic war. Sicily was assigned to both 
the consuls for their province. Their campaign 
was brilliant : more than sixty of the Sicilian town* 
acknowleged the supremacy of Rome, and tse. 
consuls concluded a peace with Hieron, which 
lasted the remainder of his long life, and proved 
equally advantageous to both Syracuse and Romew 
[Hieron, No. 2.] Messalla's share in this cam- 
paign is inseparable from that of M. Otadliua 
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Croesus [Chassus, Otacilius, No. 1], hia col- 
league. But that his contemporaries ascribed to 
Messalla the principal merit of these events appears 
from his alone triumphing ** Do Paeneis et liege 
tjMculorum Hierqne” (Pasti), as well as from the 
Cognomen he obtained on relieving Messana from 
blockade, which, slightly changed in pronunciation 
(Messana — Messalla), remained in the Valerian 
family for nearly eight centuries. A house on the 
Palatine hill was a more tangible recompence of his 
services (Ascon. in Pisonian. p. Ill, Ocelli) ; and 
his triumph was distinguished by two remarkable 
monuments of his victory — by a pictorial represent- 
ation of a battle with the Sicilian and Puniq armies, 
which he placed in the pronaos of the Curia llos- 
tilia (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 4. $ 7 ; Scliol. Bob. in 
Vatiniun. p. 318, Orelli ; comp. Liv. xli. 28), and 
which Pliny regards as one of the earliest encou- 
ragements to art at Rome — and by a sun-dial. 
Horologium, from the booty of Catana, which was 
set up on a column behind the rostra, in the 
forum. (Varro, ap. Plin. II. A r . vii. 60 ; Did. of 
Antiq. s. v. Ilorolof/ium.) Messalla was censor 
in B.q. 252, when he degraded 400 equites to aera- 
rians for neglect of duty in Sicily. (Polyb. i. 
16, 17; Diod. Ecloy. xxiii. 5; Zonar. viii. 9; 
Liv. xvi. Epit.; Eutrop. ii. 19 ; Oros. iv. 7 ; Sen. 
Brev. Vt it. 1 3 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 6 ; Val. Vax. ii. 9. 

f 7) 

2. M. Valerius M\ f. M. x. Messalla, son 
probably of the preceding, was consul in n. c. 226. 
His year of office was employed in organising a 
general levy of the Italian nations against an ex- 
pected invasion of the Gauls from both sides of the 
Alps. (Zonar. viii. 19 ; Oros. iv. 13; Fasti ; comp. 
Polyb. ii. 23.) 

3. M. Valerius M. f. AP. x. Messalla, son 
of the preceding, was prefect of the fleet in Sicily 
in B. c. 210, the ninth year of the second Punic 
war. He was ordered by M. Valerius Laevinus 
[Lae vi xus, No. 2], the consul of that year, to 
effect a Landing in Africa. Messalla ravaged the 
neighbourhood of Utica, and returned with his 
booty and captives to Lilyliacum fourteen days 
after his departure from Sicily. Laevinus being 
directed by the senate to nominate a dictator, 
named his lieutenant Messalla, hut both the senate 
and people cancelled the appointment. (Liv. xxvii. 
5.) He is probably the same Messalla who was 
praetor pcregrinus in n. <:. 194, and consul in 188. 

In the latter year the province of Liguria and a 
consular army were assigned him, but he performed 
nothing memorable, and gave some offence by 
returning late in the year to hold the next co- 
mitia. In b.c. 174 Messalla was legatus in Mace- 
donia, and in 172 was appointed decemvir sacro- 
rum, in the room of M. Aemilius Papus, deceased. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 54, 55, xxxviii. 35, 42, xli. 22, xlii. 
28.) 

4. M. Valerius M. k. M. x. Messalla, son 
of the preceding, was consul in n. c. 161. ilis 
consulate was remarkable chiefly for a decree of the 
senate prohibiting the residence of Greek rhetori- 
cians at Rome. (GelL ii. 24, xv. 1 1 ; Suet. C/nr. 
Uhet. i.) The ** Phorraion ” and ** Eunuch ” of Te- 
rence were first acted in this year. (Titul. Phorm. 
et Eunuch, TcrentiL ) Messalla, having been once 
degraded by the censors, became himself censor in 
IfcC. 154. (VaL Max. ii. 9. $ 9.) 

5. — Valerius Messalla was a legatus of 
lAe consul P. Rutilius Lupus at the breaking out 
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of the Marsic or Social War, b. c. 90. (Appian, 
B. C. i. 40.) 

6. M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Messalla, with 
the agnomen Niger, was praetor in the year of 
Cicero’s consulship, b. c. 63, and consul in 61, the 
year in which Clodius profaned the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea, and On. Pompf y triumphed for his 
several victories over the Cilician pirates, Tigranes 
and Mithridates. Messalla, as consul, took an 
active part in the prosecution of Clodius, and tried 
to elicit from Pompey a public avowal of his 
opinion and intentions. Cicero’s character of Mes- 
salla (ad Att. i. 14. § 6) must be regarded as a 
mere party-sketch, heightened by the feelings and 
circumstances of the time at which it was drawn. 
Messalla was censor in b. c. 55, a member of the 
college of pontifices (pseudo-Cic. Ilarusp. llcsv. 6), 
and a respectable orator. (Cic. Brut. 70.) In 
b. v. 80 he was engaged in collecting evidence for 
the defence in the cause of Sextus Roscius of 
Anieria (id. pro Sccrt. Bose. 51) ; in 62 he solicited 
Cicero to undertake the defence of his kinsman, 

P. Sulla (id. pro Su/l. 6) ; aud in 54 he was one 
of the six orators whom M. Aemilius Scaurus re- 
tained on his trial. (Ascon. vi Scaurian. p. 20, 
Orelli). Messalla married a Jptcr of the orator 

Q. llortensius (Cic. ad Earn. viii. 2, 4), by whom 
he had at least one son. No. 7. (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 46 ; Cues. It. (». i. 2 ; Plin. II. N. vii. 
26, \iii. 36, xxxviii. 2; Cic. ad Att. i. 12, 13, 
14.) 

7. M. Valerius Messalla, son of the pre- 
ceding, was a successful candidate for the consulship 
in n. c. 53 ; but, owing to the disturbances at 
Rome, and the repeated appointment of iuterreges, 
he could not enter upon its functions until half 
| of his official year had expired. (Dion Cass. xl. 
17,45; Appian, It. C. ii. 19; Pint. Pomp. 54; 
Ascon. ad Milonian. p. 48, Orelli.) Messalla paid 
high for his election (Cic. ad Att. iv. 16. § 6); his 
j success was anxiously desired by Cicero, who at 
I that time was in daily dread of Clodius (id. ad 
Quint. Erntr. iii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 16) ; but he was 
secretly opposed liy Cn. Pompey, who disliked 
Messalla, and wanted to be named dictator himself. 

| (Id. ad Att. iv. 9, 15.) Messalla was prosecuted 
for bribery at the cornitia by Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
a grandson of Sulla's. Cicero admitted Messalla'* 
guilt, but, in common with the bulk of the sena- 
torian party, gave him his political support. (Ad 
Att. iv. 16, wt Quint. Erntr . iii. 2.) lie was de- 
fended by his uncle, Q. llortensius (Cic. Brut. 
96) ; acquitted of direct bribery, but found guilty 
of transgressing the D\r Licinia de Sodalitiie,' that 
is, of causing and countenancing assemblies or clubs 
for controlling the elections. (Diet. of Antiq . $.v. 

A mint us ; Cic. ad Pam. viii. 2,4.) Messalla was 
stoned by the Clodian mob during his consulate. 
(Schol. Bob. in Or. tic acre al. Milan, p. 343, Orelli.) 

In b.c. 47 Messalla was with Caesar in the 
East, and was probably the legatus of that name 
whom in the African war in the following year » 
mutinous centurion and his company besieged in 
Messana. (Auct. B. Afr. 28.) After the battle of 
Ttiapsus Messalla was sent to Utica, (id. 86.) 
Messalla was in high repute for His skill in augury, 
on which science he wrote ; and scanty fragments 
from his treatise are preserved by Gellhis (M A. 
xiii. 14, 15) and Festoe (w. *$erpula tetjmrit" 
and “ rernmra ”). Cicero (ad Pam. vi. 18) men- 
tions letters of Messalla written during the *** 
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cond Spanish war, in u. c. 45. He was the pur- 
chaser of the domus Autroniana. (Cic. ad Att. i. 
13.) 

8. M. Valerius, M. f. M. n. Messalla 
Cok vinos, son of the preceding, was born, accord- 
ing to Eusebius,. in n. c. 59, in the same year with 
Livy the historian A (Ilioron. *in Euseb. Chron. 
Olymp. 180. 2.) Since, however, Messalla had 
gained some reputation for eloquence before the 
breaking out of the civil war in n. c. 43, the earlier 
date assigned by Scaligcr (ad loc. Euseb.) for his 
birth, about u. c. 70, seems preferable. (Kllendt, 
Froleg. ad Cic. Brut. p. 131, comp. Clinton, F. 
H. vol. iii. p. 183, B. C. 5ffc) He was partly edu- 
cated at Athens (Cic. ad Att. xii. 32), where pro- 
bably began his intimacy with Horace and L. 
Bibulus. (Hor. Sat. i. 10. 81 — 88; Appian, 
B. C. iv. 38; comp. Plut. Brut. 24.) In the 
interval between Caesar’s death and the formation 
of the triumvirate, Messalla returned to Italy. 
(Cic. ad Att. xv. 17.) He attached himself to the 
senatorian party, and especially to its leader, Cas- 
sius, whom, long after, when he had become the 
friend of Augustus, he was accustomed to call “ my 
general.” (Tac. Ann. iv. 34 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 
24; Plut. Brut. 4f; Veil. ii. 71.) Messalla was 
proscribed ; but since his kinsmen proved his ab- 
sence from Rome at the time of Caesar’s assassina- 
tion, the triumvirs, notwithstanding his wealth and 
influence (Appian, l. c. ; Cic. ad Att. xvi. 10), 
erased his name from the list, and offered him 
security for his person and property. Messalla. 
however, rejected their offers, followed Cassius into 
Asia, held the third place in the command of the 
republican army (Veil. Pat. ii. 71 ),and at Philippi, 
in the first day’s battle, turned Augustus's flank, 
stormed his camp, and narrowly missed taking him 
prisoner. (Plut. Brut. 41.) To Messalla, on the 
night before the battle, Cassius made his protest 
that, like Cn. Pompcy at Pharsalia, he was com- 
pelled to set his country’s fortune' on a single stake. 
(Id. ib. .40.) After the death of Brutus and Cas- 
sius, Messalla, with a numerous body of fugitives, 
took refuge in the island of Thasos. llis followers., 
though defeated, were not disorganised and offered 
him the command. But. he induced them to accept 
honourable terms from Antony (Appian, B. C. iv. 
38), to whom he attached himself until Cleopatra's 
influence made his ruin certain and easy to be 
foreseen. Messalla then, for the third time, 
changed his party, and served Augustus effectively 
in Sicily (Appian, B. C. v. 102 — 103, 1 10 — 1 13) 
b. <'. 36 ; against the Salassians, a mountain tribe, 
lying between the Oraian and the Pennine Alps, 
R.c. 34 (Dion Cass. xlix. 38 ; Appian, lUyr. 17 ; 
Strab. iv. p.189), and *at Actium, i»?c. 31. A 
decree of the senate had abrogated Antony's con- 
sulship for M. c. 81, and Messalla was appointed to 
the vacant place. (Dion Cass. 1. 10.) At Actium 
he commanded the centre of the fleet, and so highly 
distinguished himself, that Augustus remarked, 
Messalla had now fought as well for him as 
formerly at Philippi against him. ** I have always 
taken the best and jnstest side,” was Messalla’® 
adroit rejoinder. (Plut. Brut. 53.) At Daphne 
Sprria, Messalla proved himself an unscrupulous 
partisan, by dispersing among distant legions and 
garrisons Antony's gladiators, and finally destroy- 
ing them, although they hod not submitted until 
life and freedom had been guaranteed them. (Dion 
C«*s. E 7i) He was proconsul of Aquitaine in 
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b. c. 28 — 27, and obtained a triumph for his reduc- 
tion of that province. (Fasti ; Dion Cass. liii. P2 j 
Appian, B. C. iv. 38 ; Tibull. i. 7, ii. 1. 33, ii. 5. 
1 17, iv. 1, iv. 8. 5.) Shortly before or immediately 
after his administration of Aquitaine Messalla hel<Jr 
a prefecture in Asia Minor. (Tibull. i. 3.) He 
was deputed by the senate, probably in b. c. 30, 
to greet Augustus with the title of “ Pater Pa- 
triae ; ” and the opening of his address on that oc- 
casion is preserved by Suetonius. {Aug. 58 ; 
comp. Flor. iv. 12. § 66 ; Ovid. Fast. ii. 127, Trist. 
ii. 39, 181 ; Dion Cass. lvi. 8, 41.) During the 
disturbances at the comitia in b. c. 27, Augustus 
nominated Messalla to the revived office of warden 
of the city ; but he resigned it in a few days, 
either because he deemed its functions unconstitu- 
tional — incivilem potestatem (Euseb. 1991), — or 
himself unequal to their discharge — quasi nescius 
imperandi (Tac. Ann. vi. 11 ; comp. Dion Cass, 
liv. 6). Messalla soon afterwards withdrew from 
all public employments excel t his augurship, to 
which Augustus had specially appointed him, 
although, at the time of his admission, there was no 
vacancy in the augural college. (Dion Cass. xlix. 
16.) About two years before his death, which 
happened about the middle of Augustus’s reign, 
B. c. 3 — A. ». 3 (Dialog, de. Oral. i7), Mcssalla's 
memory failed him. and he often could not recall 
his own name. (Hieron. ad Euseb. 2027 ; Plin. 
IT. N. vii. 24.) A statue erected by Augustus in 
his own forum to M. Valerius Corvus, consul in 
i». c. 348, was probably either a tribute to his living 
or a memorial of bis deceased friend Messalla. 
(Dell. ix. 1 1 ; comp. Suet. Aug. 21.) He left at 
least one son, Aurelius Cotta Messallinus [Cotta, 
No. 12] ; and he had a brother who bore the 
name of Ciellius Poplicola. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 24.) 
llis tomb was of remarkable splendour. (Mart. 
Ep. viii. 3, x. 2.) 

Messalla was as much distinguished in the 
literary as in the political world of Rome. He 
was a patron of learning and the arts, and was 
himself an historian, a poet, a grammarian, and an 
orator. He wrote a history, or, more properly, 
commentaries on the civil wars after Caesar’s death, 
from which both Suetonius (Aug. 58, 74) and 
Plutarch (Brut. 40, 41. 45, 53) derived materials. 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 34 ; Tibull. iv. 1. 5.) Towards 
the close of his life he composed a genealogical 
work, De Homanis Eamiliis ( Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 
13, xxxv. 2 ; Suet. Aug. 74.) The treatise, how- 
ever, dc Proijcnic A ugustt\ which sometimes accom- 
panies Entropius and the minor Roman historians, 
is the forgery of a much later age. Messalla’s 
poems were probably occasional — vers de society 
merely — and of a satirical or even licentious cha- 
racter. (Plin. Ep. v. 3.) His writings as a gram- 
marian were numerous and minute, comprising 
treatises on collocation and lexicography, and on 
the powers and uses of single letters. The titles 
of two of these treatises have been preserved, 

“ Liber de S. Litcra” (Quinct. Inst. i. 7. § 28, i. 
5. j 15, ix. 4, § 38) and “Liber de involute 
Dictis” (Fcst. r. Satiates) ; and Suetonius (HL Or, 
4) cites part of a grammatical work or letter of 
Mcssalla’s. (Quinct. Inst. i. 5. § 61, 6. § 42, viii. 
3. § 24, ix. 4. § 38.) His eloquence reflected the 
character of his age. It was an era of transition 
from the decaying forms of on aristocratical republic 
to the vigorous centralisation of the imperial sys- 
tem of Trajan and the Antonines. The ancient 
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freedom of the forum was extinct ; no great 
public causes survived ; the measures of the govern* 
xnent and the person of the ruler were hazardous 
topics, and the orator addressed not a mixed multi- 
tude, but a select audience. A scholastic spirit 
was rapidly encroaching upon the province of elo- 
quence, and preparing the way for the rhetorical 
finesse of the later Roman schools. Messalla was 
not chargeable with all the vices of the rhetoricians, 
but neither had he retained the purity of the pre- 
ceding age. He was preferred to Cicero, and the 
preference is a proof of the incompetence of his 
critics. More smooth and correct than vigorous 
or original, he persuaded rather than convinced, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded, llis health 
was feeble, and the prooemia of his speeches gene- 
rally pleaded indisposition and solicited indulgence. 
(Quint, iv. 1. § 8 ; Dialog, de Orat. 17, 18, 21.) 
Of his speeches the following titles have been 
transmitted: 1. Contra Avfuliam (Quinct. x. 1. 
§ 22) ; 2. Pro Libumia , of which there is a frag- 
ment in Festus (s. v. tabcm) ; 3. Pro Pythodoro 
(Sen .Contr. ii. 12, p. 171, Bipont. ed.) ; 4. Contra 
Antonii Liter as (Charis. p. 103); and 5. De Anton it 
Statuis (id. p. 80), both of which were probably 
delivered in B.c. 32, 31. Messalla mostly took 
the defendants’ side, and was frequently associated 
in causes with C. Asinius Pollio. (Quinct. Inst, 
x. 1. § 24.) He recommended and practised 
translation from the Greek orators ; and his version 
of the Phryne of Ilyperides was thought to exhibit 
remarkable skill in either language. (Quinct. x. 5. 
§ 2). Messalla was somewhat of a jurist in his 
diction, preferring native Latinisms to adoptive 
Greek words: e. g. funambulus to schoenobates 
(Schol. Cruqu. ad I/or . Sat. i. 1 0, 28), and archaisms 
to novelties in expression and orthography. In 
the age of Domitian Messalla had become nearly 
obsolete ; beside the gaudy ornaments and mea- 
sured declamation of the rhetoricians, he appeared 
tame and insipid. (Sen. Excerjtt. Contr . iii. Prooem. ; 
Dialog, de Orat. 21 ; Meyer, Fragm. Or. Rom. p. 
208 ; Schott, de Rhet. ap. Sen. Manor.) 

His political eminence, the wealth he inherited 
or acquired in the civil wars (Casanb. in Pcrs. Sat. 
ii. 71), and the favour of Antony and Augustus, 
rendered Messalla one of the principal persons of 
his age, and an effective patron of its literature. 
(Quinct. xii. 10. § 11, 11. § 28.) His friendship 
for Horace (Od. iii. 21, Sat. i. 6. 42, 10. 2.0, 8.5, 
A. P. 371) and his intimacy with Tibullus arc 
well known. In tbe elegies of the latter poet, 
indeed, even where he is not (as in elegies i. 7, iv. 1 ) 
tbe immediate subject of the poem, the name of 
Messalla is continually introduced. The dedication 
of the “ Ciris,” a doubtful work, is not sufficient 
proof of his friendship with Virgil ; but the com- 
panion of “ Plotius and Varius, of Maecenas and 
Octavius” (Hor. Sat. i. 10. 81), cannot well have 
been unknown to the author of the Kclogues and 
Georgies. He directed Ovid’s early studies (cvr 
Pont. iv. 16), and Tiberius sought his acquaint- 
ance in early manhood, and took him for his model 
in eloquence. (Suet. Tib. 70.) Some of Messallu’s 
bon mots, which were highly relished by his con- 
temporaries, have been handed down to us. (Sen. 
Suas. I, 2, 3.) lie was a man well suited to the 
era in which he lived. He was courtly, cautious, 
and serviceable to the government both abroad and 
at home ; and his early passion for liberty easily 
subsided into reasonable acquiescence in a govern- 
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ment that at least protected life and property. If 
he merited his own description of Dellius [Dkl- 
i.iusj, a man who had danced through a revolution 
(Sen. Suas. 1 ), he atoned for his compliance by his 
zeal in behalf of his friends (Plut. Brut. 53), by 
his encouragement of literary aspirants (Sen. Suas. 
6), and by bis intimacy withf the best and wisest 
men of his generation., 

Messalla’s life forms the subject of several mono- 
graphics, e. g. De Burigny, Alt moires de VAcwl . 
des Inscript, xxxiv. p. 99 ff. ; D. G. Moller, 
DtsputaL de M. Val. Corn. Messalla , Altorf. 
1689, 4to. ; L. Wiese, de AI. Val. Afessall. Corvin. 
Vita ct Studiis Doctrirttze, Berol. 1829, 8vo. ; to 
which add Ellendt. Proleg. ad Cic. Brut. pp. 131 — 
138. 

9. Potitus Valerius Messalla, was one of 
the supplementary consuls in n. c. 29. He was 
probably father of No. 11. 

10. M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Messalla 
Barbatus, with the agnomen Appianus, was 
consul in b.c. 12, and died in bis year of office. 
He was the father (or grandfather) of the empress 
Messallina [Mk.ssai.lina, No. 1] ; and Suetonius 
(Claud. 26) calls him cousin of the emperor Clau- 
dius I. Strictly speaking, however, he was cousin 
only by marriage ; and there is some difference 
of opinion as to tbe name of his wife. Lipsius 
(ad Tac. Ann. xi. 37) and ‘Perizonius (Ep. ad 
N. Ileins. Collect. Bunn atm. iv. pp. .801 — 802) 
make Messalla to have married Domitia Lepida, 
daughter of Antonia major, and granddaughter of 
M. Antony and Octavia. Claudius, son of Anto- 
nia minor, was therefore Domitia Lepida’s first 
cousin, but Messalla’s cousin only by marriage. The 
following stemma will show their respective rela- 
tionship : — 

M . Antony, triumvir, 
married 

Octavia, nKter of 

Augustus. 

! 

l ■ 

Antonia major, Anton 

married ma 

L. Domitius Ahenobarhiuu Nero ClauasGT Dnuus* 

- ! I 

_ ^ I I Claudius I. * 

Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. Domitia Lepida, 

married 

M. Val. MefltalL 
liar bat ti*. 

JVfefl*aUnn, 

wife of 

Claudius I. 

Ryckius (ad loc . 7uc.), on the other hand, and 
Brotier ( Tac. Snpplem. Stemm. Cues.), make two 
Messallae Barhati, father and son, of whom the 
elder married Marcella major, daughter of Claudius 
Marcellus, consul n. c. 50, and Octavia, and the 
younger Dsmitia Lcpidaf (Dion Cass. liy. 28 ; 
Tac. Ann. xi. 37.) 

11. L. Valerius Potiti f. Messalla Vo- 
le.sus, son probably of No. 9, was consul in A. D. 
5, and afterwards proconsul of Asia, where his 
cruelties drew on him the anger of Augustus and 
a condemnatory decree from the senate. Accord- 
ing to Seneca, Messalla in one day decapitated 300 
persons, and walked among the headless trunks ex- 
claiming “ a royal spectacle, and more than royal, 
for what king ever did the like I ” (Tac* Ann* iii. 
68 ; Sen. de /m, ii. 6 ; Fasti.) 

12. M. Valerius M. f. Messalla, consul in 
a. d. 20, moved at the first meeting of the senate 
under Tiberius, in a. d. 14, that the oath to the 
emperor (sacramentum) should for the future be 
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repeated annually instead of at intervals of five o: 
ten years. (Tac. Ann. i. 8, iii. 2 ; Fasti.) 

13. M. Valerius Messalla, great-grandson 
of M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus (No. 8), was 
Nero’s colleague in the consulship a. d. .58. His 
immediate predecessors had squandered the wealth 
of his ancestors ; ana Messalla, who had been con- 
tent with honourable poverty, received from th 
treasury an allowance to enable him to meet th 
expences of the consulship. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 34 
comp. Suet. Ner. 10.) 

14. L. ViP8TANU8 Messalla, was legionarj 
tribune in Vespasian’s army, a. d. 70. He rescued 
the legatus Aponius Saturninus from the fury 0 
the soldiers who suspected him of corresponding 
with the Vitellian party. Messalla was brother 0 
Aquilius Regulus, the notorious delator in Dorni 
tian’s reign (Plin. Ep. i. 5). He is one of Tacitus 
authorities for the history of the civil wars after 
Galba’s death, and a principal interlocutor in the 
dialogue De Oratoribus , ascribed to Tacitus. (Tac 

' I/ist. iii. 9, 11, 18, 25, 28, iv. 42, Dialog, de 
Orat. 15—25.) [ W. B. I).] 

MESSALLA, SI'LIUS, was consul sutfectus 
from the 1st of May, a. d. 193, and was the person 
who formally announced to the senate the deposi- 
tion of Didius Julianus and the elevation of Sep- 
timius Severus. lie is apparently the Messalla who 
stands in the Fasti as consul for a.d. 21 4, and who 
subsequently (a.d. 218) fell a sacrifice to the 
jealous tyranny of Elagabalus. (Dion Cass, lxxiii. 
17, lxxix. 5.) [W. R.] 

MESSALLI'NA STATFLIA, granddaughter 
of T. Statilius Taurus, co9. a. n. 11, was the third 
wife of the emperor Nero, who married her in A. D. 
66. She had previously espoused Atticus Vestinus, 
cos. in that year, whom Nero put to death without 
accusation or trial, merely that he might marry 
Messallina. After Nero’s death Otho, had he been 
successful against Vitellius, purposed to have mar- 
ried her, and in the letters he sent to his friends 
before jK destroyed himself, were some addressed 
to Mesnllina. (Tac. Ann. xv. 88 ; Suet. Ner. 35, 
Oth. 10.) There are only Greek coins of this 
empress. [W. B. D.J 

MKSSALLI'NA, VALF/RIA, daughter of M. 
Valerius Messalla Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida, 
was the third wife of the emperor Claudius 1. She 
married Claudius, to whom she was previously re- 
lated, before his accession to the empire. Her 
character is drawn in the darkest colours by the 
Almost contemporary pencils of Tacitus and the 
elder Pliny, by the satirist Juvenal, who makes 
her the exemplar of female profligacy, and by the 
historian Dion Cassius, who wrote long after any 
motive remained for exasperating her enmes. We 
must accept their evidence ; but we may remember 
that in the reign of Nero even Messallina’s vices 
may have received a deeper tinge from malignity 
and fear ; that it was the interest of Agrippina 
[Agrippina, No. 2], her successor in the imperial 
bed, to blacken her reputation, and that the fears 
of her confederates may have led them to ascribe 
their common guilt to their victim alone. That the 
feign of Claudius owed some of its worst features 
to the influence of his wives and freedmen is be- 
yond doubt ; and it is equally certain that Messal- 
lina was faithless as a wife, and implacable whore 
her fears were aroused, or her passions or avarice 
were to be gratified. The freedmen of Claudius, 
especially Polybius and Narcissus, were her confe- 
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derates ; the emperor was her instrument and her 
dupe ; the most illustrious families of Rome were 
polluted by her favour, or sacrificed to her cupidity 
or hate, and the absence of virtue was not con- 
cealed by a lingering sense of shame or even by a 
specious veil of decorum. Among her most emi- 
nent victims were the two Julias, one the daughter 
of Germanicus [Julia, No. 8], the other the 
daughter of Drusus, the Bon of Tiberius [Julia, 
No. 9], whom she offered up, the former to her 
jealousy, the latter to her pride ; C. Appius 
Silanus, who had rejected her advances and 
spumed her favourite Narcissus ; Justus Ca- 
tonius, whose impeachment of herself she anti- 
cipated by accusing him [Catonius Justus] ; 
M. Vinicius, who had married a daughter of 
Germanicus [Julia, No. 8], and whose illus- 
trious birth and affinity to Claudius awakened her 
fears ; and Valerius Asiaticus, whose mistress 
Poppaea she envied, and who; e estates she coveted. 
The conspiracy of Annius Vinicianus and Camillas 
Scribonianus in a. d. 42, afforded Messallina the 
means of satiating her thirst for gold, vengeance, 
and intrigue. Claudius was timid, and timidity 
made him cruel. Slaves were encouraged to in- 
form against their masters ; members of the noblest 
houses were subjected to the ignominy of torture 
and a public execution ; their heads were exposed 
in the forum ; their bodies were flung down the 
steps of the Capitol ; the prisons were filled with 
a crowd of both sexes ; even strangers were not 
secure from her suspicions or solicitations ; and the 
only refuge from her love or hate was the surren- 
der of an estate or a province, an office or a purse, 
to herself or her satellites. The rights of citizen- 
ship were sold by Messallina and the freedmen 
with shameless indifference to any purchaser, and 
it was currently said that the Roman ci vitas might 
be purchased for two cracked drinking cups. Nor 
was the ambition of Messallina inferior to her other 
passions. She disposed of legions and provinces 
without consulting either Claudius or the senate ; 
she corrupted or intimidated the judicial tribunals ; 
her creatures filled the lowest as well as the highest 
public offices ; and their incompetency for the posts 
they had bought led in a. d. 43 to a scarcity and 
tumult. The charms, the arts, or the threats of 
Messallina were so potent with the stupid Claudius 
that he thought her worthy of the honours which 
Livia, the wife of Augustus, had enjoyed ; he 
alone was ignorant of her infidelities, and some- 
times even the unconscious minister of her plea- 
sures. At his triumph for the campaign in Britain 
(a. d. 44), Messallina followed his chariot in a car- 
pentum or covered carriage (comp. Dion Cass. Ir. 
33 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 42 ; Suet. Claud. 17) — a pri- 
vilege requiring a special grant from the senate. 
The adulteress received the title of Augusta and 
,he right of precedence — jus consessus — at all as- 
semblies ; her lover, Sabinus, once praefect of 
Gaul, but for his crimes degraded to a gladiator, 
was, at her request, reprieved from death in th* 
arena ; and the emperor caused a serious riot at 
Rome by withholding the popular pantomime 
Mnester from the stage while Messallina detained 
him in the palace. Messallina was safe so long at 
he freedmen felt themselves secure ; but when her 
malice or her rashness endangered her accomplices, 
her doom was inevitable. She had procured the 
death of Polybius, and Narcissus perceived th* 
‘rail tenure of his own station and life. The in- 
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sane folly of Messallina, in a. d. 48, furnished the 
means of her own destruction. Hitherto she had 
been content with the usual excesses of a profligate 
age, with the secrecy of the palace, or the freedom 
of the brothel. But in a. d. 47 she had conceived 
a violent passion for a handsome Roman youth, C. 
Silius. She compelled him to divorce his wife 
Junia Silana, and in return discarded her favourite 
Mnester. In 48, her passion broke through the 
last restraints of decency and prudence, and, during 
the absence of Claudius at Ostia, she publicly mar- 
ried Silius with all the rites of a legal connubium. 
Messallina had wrought upon the fears of Claudius 
for the destruction of others ; those fears were now 
turned against herself. Narcissus persuaded the 
feeble emperor that Silius and Messallina would not 
have dared such an outrage had they not deter- 
mined also to deprive him of empire and life. 
Claudius wavered long, and at length Narcissus 
himself issued Messallina's death-warrant, which 
he committed to his freedman Euodus, and to a 
tribune of the guards. Without transcribing Ta- 
citus it is impossible to describe worthily the irre- 
solution of the emperor, the trepidation of the 
freedmen, the maternal love of Domitia Lepida, 
and the helpless agony of Messallina. She perished 
by the tribune’s hand in the gardens of Lucullus — 
a portion of the demesnes of her victim Valerius 
Asiaticus. Her name, titles, and statues were re- 
moved from the palace and the public buildings of 
Rome by a decree of the senate. She left two 
children by Claudius, Britannicus and Octavia. 
There are Greek and colonial but no Latin coins of 
this empress. The inscription on her coins is 
VALERIA MESSALINA. VALERIA MESSALINA AUG. 

(Tac. Ann. xi. 1, 2, 12, 28, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 ; Dion Cass. lx. 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18,27, 28, 29, 31 ; Juv. Sat. vi. 115—135, 
x. 333—336, xiv. 331 ; Suet. Claud. 17, 26, 27, 
29, 36, 37, 39, Ner. 6, Vitell. 2 ; Viet. Cues, iv 
Plin. //. N. x. 63 ; Sen. Mort. Claud. ; Joseph. 
Antiq. XX. 8. § 1, Iiell. ii. 12. § 8.) [W. B. D.J 

MESSALLI'NUS AURELIUS COTTA. 
[Cotta, J'lo, 1*2, J 

MESSALLI'NUS, M. VALERIUS CATUL- 
LUS, was governor of the Libyan Pentapolis in 
the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, where he treated 
the Jewish provincials with extreme cruelty, and 
by a fictitious plot involved in a charge of perduel- 
lion the principal Jews residing at Alexandria and 
Rome, and among them the historian Josephus. 
Messallinus was recalled from his province, but 
eluded the punishment due to his crimes, probably 
through Domitian’s interest with his father and 
brother. Under Domitian Messallinus distinguished 
himself as a delator. Josephus represents him as 
dying in extreme torments aggravated by an evil 
conscience. Messallinus was probably consul in 
A. D. 73. (Fasti ; Joseph. Ii. J. vii. 11. § 3 ; Plin. 
Ep. iv. 22 ; Juv. Sat. iv. 1 1 3—122.) [ W. B. D.J 
MESSAPEUS (MeowMrsuj), a surname of Zeus, 
under which he had a sanctuary between Amyclae 
and mount Taygetus. It was said to have been 
derived from a priest of the name of Messapcus. 
(Pans. iii. 20. § 3.) [L. S.J 

MESSA'PUS (Mfoaawot). 1. A Boeotian, 
from whom Mount Messapion, on the coast of 
Boeotia, and Messapia (also called lapygia), in 
southern Italy, were believed to have derived their 
names. (Strab. ix. p. 405.) 

2. A son of Neptune and king of Etruria, who 
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was invulnerable, and & ' famous tamer of horses. 
(Virg. Aen. vii. 691, &c., with the note of Ser- 
vius.) [L. S.J 

MESSE'NE (Mscro^nj), a daughter of Triopas; 
and wife of Polycaon, whom she induced to take 
possession of the country which was called after 
her, Messenia. She is also said to have introduced 
there the worship of Zeus and the mysteries of the 
great goddess of Eleusis. In the town of Mes- 
sene she was honoured with a temple and heroic 
worship. (Paus. iv. 1. §§ 2, &C., 3. § 6, 27. § 4, 
31. § 9.) L. S.J 

C. ME'SSIUS, was^tribune of the plebs in B.c. 
56, when he brought in a bill for Cicero’s recall 
from exile. (Cic. Post. Red. in Sen. 8.) In the 
same year the Messian law, by the 6ame tribune, 
assigned extraordinary powers to Cn. Pompey (id. 
ad Att. iv. 1.) Cicero defended Messius when he 
was recalled from a legatio, and attacked by the 
Caesarian party (id. ad Att. iv. 15, viii. 11). Mes- 
sius afterwards appears as an adherent of Caesar’s,^ 
whose troops he introduced into Acilla, a town in - 
Africa. (Caes. Ii. A. 33.) Messius was aedile, 
but in what year is unknown. [VV. B. D.J 
ME'SSIUS MA'XIMUS. [Maximus.] 
ME'SSIUS, VE'CTIUS, a Volscian, who, in 
b. u. 431, distinguished himself in battle against 
the Romans. (Liv. iv. 28, 29.) [W. B. D.J 

MKSTOR ( M^aTcop), the name of four mythical 
personages, of whom nothing of interest is related. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. § 5, iii. 12. § 5 ; Horn. II. xxiv. 
257.) [L. S.J 

MESTRA {M7ftnrpa), a daughter of Erysichthon, 
and granddaughter of Triopas (whence she is 
called Triopeis, Ov. Met. viii. 872). She was sold 
by her hungry father, that he might obtain the 
means of satisfying his hunger. In order to escape 
from slavery, she prayed to Poseidon, who loved 
her, and conferred on her the power of metamor- 
phosing herself whenever she was sold, and of thus 
each time returning to her father. (Tzet Lye. 
,1393 ; Ov. Met. viii. 847, &c. ; Anton J j p b. 17, 
who calls her Hypermestra.) fxi. S.J 

META (Mifro), a daughter of Hoples, and first 
wife of Aegeus. (Apollod. iii. 15. § 6.) In other 
traditions she was called Melite. (Schol ad Evr 
rip. Med. 668.) [L. S.J 

METABUS (Mlra6os% a son of Sisyphus, from 
whom the town of Metapontum, in Southern Italy, 
was believed to have derived its name. (Strab. 
vi. p. 265 ; Serv. ad Jen. xi. 540 ; Steph. Bya. 
s. v. M«tow6vtiov.) [L. S.J 

METACLEIDES (M«raicXffllt)s), a peripatetic 
philosopher, who wrote on Homer, mentioned by 
Tatianus mid Suidas (». tj.). There is some dispute 
as to whether the name should be Metacleides or 
Megacleides. (Fabric. Bibl. Craec. vol i. pp. 321, 
517.) [C. P. M.J 

META'GENES (Mercryivijj), an Athenian 
comic poet of the Old Comedy, contemporary with 
Aristophanes, Phrynichus, and Plato. (Schol. in 
Aristoph. Av. 1297.) Suidas gives the following 
titles of his plays : — A Spat, Maftpdxvtfor, Bovpto- 
rripaai^ GthoOvrijr, " Oprjpot If ’ Renewal^ some of 
which appear to be corrupt. (Meineke, 'Prog. 
Com. Grace, vol. h pp. 218—221, roL ii. pp* 
751 — 760 ; Bergk, Com. Att, Ant. Relkf. p. 42 i ; 
Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. ii. p. 470.) [P. S.J 

META'GENES, artists. 1. The son of Che*- 
siphron, and one of the architects of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. [Chxrsipbron.J 
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2. An Athenian arcnftetft in the time of Peri- 
cles, was engaged with Coroebus and Ictinus and 
Xenocles in the erection of the great temple at 
Eleusis. (Plut. Peric. 13.) [P. S.] 

METANEIRA (Merdnipa), the wife of Celeus, 
and mother of Triptplemus, received Demeter on 
her arrival in Attica. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 161 ; 
Apollod. i. 5. § 1.) Pausauias (i. 39. § 1) calls 
her Meganaera. [L. S.] 

METAPHRA'STES, SY'MEON (Zvytdv 6 
MeTcwppcf a celebrated Byzantine writer, 
lived in *the ninth and tenth centuries. He was 
descended from a noble fanuly of great distinction 
in Constantinople, and, owing to his birth, his 
talents, and his great learning, he was raised to 
the highest dignities in the state ; and we find that 
he successively held the offices of proto- secretari us, 
logotheta dromi, and perhaps magnus logntheta, 
and at least that of magister, whose office re- 
sembled much that of jjur president of the privy 
council. The title of Patricius was likewise con- 
ferred upon him. The circumstance of his having 
held the post of magister caused him to be fre- 
quently called Symcon Magister, especially when 
he is referred to as the author of the Annales 
quoted below, but his most common appellation is 
Syraeon Metaphrastes, or simply Metaphrastes, a 
surname which was given to him on account of his 
having composed a celebrated paraphrase of the 
lives of the saints. There are many conflicting 
hypotheses as to the time when he lived, which 
• the reader will find in the sources below. We 
shall only mention, that it appears from different 
passages in works of which the authorship of this 
Symeon (Metaphrastes) is pretty well established, 
that he lived in the time of the emperor Leo VI. 
Philosophus; that in 902 he was sent as .ambassador 
to the Arabs in Crete, and in 904 to those Arabs 
who had conquered Thessalonica, whom he per- 
suaded to desist from their plan of destroying that 
opulent city ; and that he was still alive in the 
time figs emperor Constantine VII. Porphvro- 
genitus. jVfichncl Psellus wrote an Encomium of 
Metaphrastes, which is given by Leo Allatius, 
quoted below. The principal works of Meta- 
phrastes are : — 

1. Vitae Sanctorum. Metaphrastes, it is said, 
undertook this work at the suggestion of the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus, but this is not 
very probable, unless the emperor requested him to 
do so while still a youth. The work, however, is 
no original composition, but only a paraphrase or 
metaphrase of the lives of a great number of saints 
which existed previously in writing ; Metaphrastes 
has the merit of having rg-written them B in a very 
elegant style for his time, omitted many things 
which appeared irrelevant to him, and added others 
which he thought worth admitting. The biogra- 
phers of Metaphrastes were in their turn remodelled 
by later writers, and in many places completely 
mutilated; but whatever was left untouched is 
easily to be distinguished from the additions. 
Fabricius gives a liatof 539 lives which are com- 
monly attributed to Metaphrastes: out of these, 
122 are decidedly genuine; bnt, according to Cave, 
the greater part of the remaining 417, which are 
extant in MSS. in different libraries, can be traced 
tp Metaphrastes. The principal lives are pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, in “ Bollandii Acta 
Sanctorum,” Agapius, a monk, made an extract 
°f them, which wa* published under the title 
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Ltbm dictus Paraclitus seu illustrium Sanctorum 
Vitae, desumptae c,v Simeone Melaphraste , Venice, 
1541, 4 to. % 

2. Annales , beginning^with the emperor Leo 
Armenus (a. d. 813 — 820), and finishing with 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
who reigned from 959 — 963. It is evident that 
the Metaphrastes who was ambassador in 902 
cannot possibly be the author of a work that treats 
on matters which took place 60 years afterwards : 
thence some believe that the latter part of the 
Annales was written by another Metaphrastes, 
while Baronins thipks that the author of the whole 
of that work lived in the 12th century. The 
Annales were published with a Latin version by 
Comb^fis in Hist. Byzant. Script, post Theophanetn , 
of which the edition by Immanuel Bekker, Bonn, 
1838, 8vo., is a revised reprint. The Annales are 
a valuable source of Byzantine history. 

3. Annales at Orbe Condito , said to be extant in 
MS. 

4. Fpistolae IX., Greek and Latin, apud Alla- 
tium, quoted below. 

5. Carmina Pia duo Politica , apud Allatiura, 
and in Poetae Craeci Ve teres, ed. Lectius, Geneva, 
1614, fol. 

6. Scrmo in Diem SalJati Sancti, Latin, in the 
3d vol. of Combefis, liibli >th. Concionator. 

7. E Is t ov bppvov rrjs liirepaylas &eor6i<ov , &c.. 
In Lamentationem Sanctae Deiparae , &c., Greek 
and Latin, apud Allatium. 

8. Several Hymns or Cdnones still used in the 
Greek church. 

9. ’H0ikoI \ 6yoi, Sermoncs XXIV. de Moribvs , 

extracted from the works of S. Basil, ed. Greek and 
Latin by Morellus, Paris, 1556, 8vo. ; also Latin, 
by Stanislas Bovins, in Opera Basil ii Maynil; the 
same separate, Frankfort, 8vo. (when?) (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol.vii. p. 683, x. 180, &c.; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. p. 492, Ac. ed. Geneva ; Hankius, Script. 
Byzant. c. 24 ; Oudin, Disserfatio de Aetate et 
Scriptis Simeon is Aletaph rastis, in his Comment arii; 
Baronius, Annales ad ann. 859; .Leo Allatius, 
Diatriba de Simconibus. ) [W. P.J 

METELLA. [Cakcilia.] 

METELLUS, the name of a noble family of the 
plebeian Caecilia gens. This family is first men- 
tioned in the course of the first Punic war, when 
one of its members obtained the consulship ; and if 
we are to believe the satirical verse of Nacvius, — 
Fato Metclli Romae Jiunt Consults , — it was indebted 
for its elevation to chance rather than its own merits. 
It subsequently became one of the most distin- 
guished of the Roman families, and in the latter 
half of the second century before the Christian era 
it obtained an extraordinary number of the highest 
offices of the state. Q. Metellus, who was consul 
n. c. 143, had four sons, who were raised to the 
consulship in succession ; and his brother L. Me- 
tellus, who was consul b. c. 14*2, had two sons, who 
were likewise elevated to the same dignity. The 
Metelli were distinguished ns a family for their 
unwavering support of the party of the optimates. 
The etymology of the name is quite uncertttfh. 
Festus connects it (p. 146, ed. Miiller), probably 
from mere- similarity of sound, with mercenarii. it 
is very difficult to trace the genealogy of this family,* 
and the following table is in many parts conjee- 1 
tural. The history of the Metelli is given at 
length by Drumann ( Gcschichte Homs , voL ii. up. ' 
17—58.) 
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2. Q. Metellus, 
cos. ». c. 206. 

I 


STEAffMA metellorum, 

I. L. Caecilius Metellus, 
cos. b. c. 251, 247. 

3. L. Metellus, 
tr. pi. b. c. 213. 


4. M. ftfetellui 
pr« b* c. 206* 


6.*Q. Metellus Macedonicus, 
cos. ». c. 143. 

I 




I 


I 


I 


7. Q. Metellus 8» L. Metellus 9. M. Me- 10. C. Metellus 11. Oacrilia, 
Halearicus Diadematus, teltus, Oaprarins, m. C. Sorvilius 

cos. b. c.123. cos. b.c. 117. cos. b. c. 1 15. cos. b. c* 1 13. Vatia. 

I_ 

16. O. Metellus 17. Caecilla, 

S\ j pos, in. App. 

cos. b. c. 98. Claudius. 


I 

12. Caecilla, 
in. Scipio 
Nasica. 


6. L. Metellus Calrui, 
con. b. c. 142* 

L 


13. L. Metellus 14. Q. Metellus 15. CaecilU, 

n • . *.*» » u r r — 


Palmaticus, 
cos. B. c. 119. 


18. Caqf'lla, 
m. I . Scaurus ; 
2. bulla. 


Nunildicus, 
cos. B. c. 109. 


19. Q. Metellus 
TPius, 

cos. b. c. 80# 


m. L. lu- 
cullu . 


I 


.1 


Celer, 

ft epos, 


cU'ipio, 

cos. b. c. 60 ; 
m. Clodia. 

y< 

cos. b. c. 59. 

Qf uncertain detetnt . 


cos. ». c. 52 ; 
in'. Lepida. 

Cornelia, 
m. 1. r. Crassu*. 
• 2. Pompey, triumvir* 

(See Vol. 1. p.855. b. 

23. Q. Metellus 
Creticus, 
cos. b. c. 69. 

26. Q. Metellus 
Creticus, 
qu. b. c. 60 ? 

21. L. Metellus, 

25. M. Metellus, 


cos. H. t . 60. 

27. L. Metellus, 
tr. pi. b. c. 49 

pr. b. c. 69. 

| 


28. M. Metellus. 



29. Q. Metellus 
Creticus, 
cos. a. d. 7. 


1. L. Caecilius L. f. C. x. Metellus, consul 
b. c. 251, with C. Furius Pacilus, in the first Car- 
thaginian war, was sent with his colleague into 
Sicily to oppose Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian ge- 
neral. The Roman soldiers were so greatly alarmed 
at the elephants in the Carthaginian army, that 
their generals did not venture to attack the enemy, 
but lay inactive for a long time. At last, when 
Furius Pacilus returned to Italy with a part of the 
forces, Hasdrubal availed himself of the opportunity 
to attack Panormus, but was entirely defeated by 
Metellus, who slew a great number of his troops, 
and captured all his elephants, which he afterwards 
exhibited in his triumph at Rome. This victory 
established the Roman supremacy in Sicily, and 
may be said to have had a decisive influence on the 
fate of the war. (Polyb. i. 39, 40 ; Flor. ii. 2. $ 
27 ; Eutrop. ii. 24 ; Oroa. iv. 9 ; Frontin. Strateg. 
iL 5. § 4 ; Cic. de Hep. i. 1 ; Liv. Kpit. 19 ; Plin. 
//. N. vii. 43. s. 45 ; Dionys. ii. 66.) 

In u. c. 249, Metellus was magister equitiun to 
the dictator A. Atilius Calatinus, and in b. c. 247 
consul a second time with N. Fabius Buteo, but 
nothing of importance took place during this year. 
Four years afterwards (b. c. 243) he was elected 
pontifex maxim us, and held this dignity for twenty- 
two years. He must, therefore, have died shortly 
before the commencement of the second Punic war, 
B. c. 221. An act of Metellus during his high- 
priesthood is recorded by the historians. In B.c. 24 1 
he rescued the Palladium when the temple of 
Vesta was on fire, but lost his sight in consequence : 
he was, therefore, rewarded by the people with a 
statue on the Capitol, and the permission, previously 
granted to no one, of riding to the senate-house in 
a carriage. In addition to his other ^honours he 
was. appointed dictator in b.c. 224, for the purpose 
of holding the comitia. His merits and distinctions 
are recorded by Plipy in an extract which he has 
made from the funeral oration delivered by his son, 
Q. Metellus. (Plin. Lir. Dionys. f/i cc. y Cic. 


9, pro Scaur. 2 ; Val. Max. i. 4. § 4 ; Ov. Fast. 
vi. 436.) 

2. Q. Caecilius L. f. L. n. Metellus, son of 
the preceding, is enumerated by Cicero in his list 
of Roman orators {Unit. 14, 19), and his oration 
at his father's funeral has been spoken of above. 
(Comp. Plin. H. N. vii. 43. s. 45.) He was elected 
one of the pontifices in b.c. 216, plebeian aedile in 
b. c. 209, and curule aedile in b. c. 208 (Liv. xxiii. 
21, xxvii. 21, 36). In a. c. 207 he served in the 
army of the consul Claudius Nero, and was one of 
the legates sent to Rome to convey the jgfehil news 
of the defeat and death of Hasdrubal ; ftffd it was 
mainly in consequence of his services in this war 
that he owed his elevation to the consulship in the 
following year. On his return to Rome he was ap- 
pointed magister equitum to M. Livius Salinator, 
who was nominated dictator for the purpose of hold- 
ing the comitia, and it was at these comitia (b. c. 
206) that he waB elected consul with L. Veturius 
Philo, who had served with him in the campaign 
apiinst Hasdrubal (Liv. xxvii, 51, xxviii. 9, 10 ; 
Cic. Brut. 14). The consuls received Bruttii as 
their province, in order to prosecute the war against 
Hannibal ; but their year of office passed over with- 
out anything of importance occurring, and Metellus 
remained in the same province as proconsul, during 
the following year. At the end of the year he was 
recalled to Ilonle, and nominated dictator for the 
purpose of holding the comitia (Liv. xxviii. 1 0*1 1 * 
45, 46, xxix. 10, 11). Q. Metellus had, like his 
other distinguished contemporaries, taken an active 
part in the Hannibalian war jjbut at the conclusion 
of this war in b.c. 201, he is reported to have said 
in the senate that he did not look upon its tsttni" 
nation as a blessing to Rome, since he feared that 
the Roman people would now sink back again into, 
its former slumbers, from which it had been mused 
by the presence of Hannibal. (VaLMax.. vii. 
2. §3.) 

Metellus survived the war many years, and was 
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employed in commissions. Tn b. c. 

201 he wai 'ap^P^^one of the decemviri for 
dividing the public land in Samnium and Aptilia 
among the Roman soldiers, who had served in 
Africa against figpubal (Liv. xxxi. 4). In n.c. 
185 he was one^jphe ambassadors sent to Philip 
of Macedonia aniiPS) the Achaeans. (Liv. xxxix. 
24, 83 ; Polyb. xxiii. 6, &c., vel Except. Letjut. 
40, 41 ; Paus. vii. 8. § 6, vii. 9. § 1.) The 
name of Metellus also occurs in the. debates in the 
senate in b. c. 103, and his address to the censors 
in b. c. 170 is given by Livy. (Liv. xxxv. 8, xl. 40'.) 

3. L. Cakcilius Metellus, brother of No. 2, 
had, after the battle of Gtnnnc in b. c. 210, formed 
the project, with other noble youths, of abandoning 
Italy atod trying their fortunes elsewhere ; but P. 
Scipio compelled him and his associates to swear 
that they would abandon this design. In conse- 
quence of his conduct on this occasion the censors 
removed him from his tribe, and reduced him to the 
condition of an acrariafl two years afterwards ( n. c. 
214), when he was quaestor. Notwithstanding 
this degradation he was elected tribune of the 
plebs for the following year, and immediately he 
had entered upon his office, he cited the censors be- 
fore the court of the people, but was prevented by 
the other tribunes from proceeding in his accusation. 
(Liv. xxii. 53, xxiv. 18, 43 ; Val. Max. ii. 9. § 8, 
v. 6. § 7.) 

4. M. Cabcilius Metellus, brother of Nos. 2 
and 3, was plebeian aedile in n. c. 208, the same 
year in which his brother Quintus was curule 
aedile, and praetor urbanus n. c. 206, during the 
consulship of Quintus. In the following year ho 
was one of the ambassadors sent to king Attalus, 
and brought to Rome the sacred stone, which was 
regarded as the mother of the gods. (Liv. xxvii. 
36, xxviii, 10, xxix. 11.) 

5. Q. Cabcilius Q. p. L. n. Metellus Mace- 
don icus, son of No. 2, is first mentioned in B. c. 
168, when he was serving in the army of Aemilius 
Paul)mJn Macedonia, and was stmt to Rome with 
two others to announce the defeat of Perseus. In 
b. c. 148 he was praetor, and received Macedonia 
as his province, where Andriscus, who pretended 
to be a son of Perseus, and had assumed the name 
of Philip, had defeated the Roman praetor Juven- 
tiua. He was, however, defeated and taken pri- 
soner by Metellus. After Metellus had concluded 
this war he turned his arms against the Achaeans, 
who had insulted an embassy which he had sent 
to Corinth, and refused to listen to auy overtures of 
peace. At the beginning of b. c. 146 he defeated 
Critolaus, the Achaean praetor, near Scarpheia in 
Locris, and subsequently an Arcadian army near 
Chaeroneia ; but he wot unable to bring the war 
to a conclusion before the arrival of the consul L. 
Mummius, for whom was reserved the glory of sub- 
duing Greece. On his return to Rome in b. c. 146, 
Metellus celebsated a triumph on account of his 
viotory ovs# Andriscus, and received in consequence 
the surname of Macedonicus. 

Notwithstanding the glory which he had ac- 
quired in this waiyMetellus was twice a candidate 
for the consulship without success ; and he did not 
obtain this honour till b. c. 143 along with Ap. 
Claudius Puleher. The province of Nearer Spain 
fell to the lot of Metellus, who carried on the war 
with success during this and the following year 
against the Celtiberi, and was succeeded by Q. 
Peropeius in n. c. 141. Many anecdotes ore 
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rekted of his conduct during this campaign ; 1 

severity with which he maintained discipline, the 
humanity which he displayed on one occasion ^ 
towards the enemy (# rare ^virtue with Roman 
generals ! ), and the prudence and skill with Which 
he prosecuted the war, are particularly celebrated 
by Valerius Maximus and Frontinus. But he 
sullied his reputation by the efforts which he used 
to render his army as inefficient as possible on 
his dgparture froni the province, in order that his 
successor, Q. Pompeius, whom he envied and hated, 
might find it difficult to obscure his glory. 

In b. c. 131 Metellus was censor with Q. Pom- 
peius, the first time that both the censors were 
elected from the plebs. In his censorship Metellus 
proposed that every Roman should be compelled to 
marry, for the purpose of increasing the free popu- 
lation of the city : the oration which he delivered 
on the subject was extant in the time of Augustus, 
and was read by that emperor in the senate .when 
he brought forward his law de Mari ‘andv^Wjhdi- 
nilus. (Suet. Aut/. 89.) Some fragment9^j$K it 
are preserved by A. Gellius (i. 6), who, however, 
attributes it erroneously to Metellus Numidicus. 
Metellus during his censorship narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of the tribune C. Atinius Labeo, 
whom he had expelled from the senate during the 
first year of his censorship, and who, in the follow- 
ing year, seized him in the forum and commanded 
him to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock : he wae 
rescued from death by the intervention of another 
tribune, but Labeo revenged himself by dedicating 
the property of Metellus to the gods. 

It is related of Metellus, that he was a political 
opponent of Scipio Africanus the younger, but that 
he conducted his opposition without any bitterness 
or malice, and was one of the first at his death to 
recognise and acknowledge his greatness. He 
united with the aristocracy in opposing the mea- 
sures of the Gracclq ; and the speech which he 
delivered against Tib. Gracchus is referred to by 
Cicero, who speaks highly of his eloquence, and 
alludes to several of his orations. (Cic. de Ora/. 

i. 49, Brut. 21.) Like the other Roman nobles 
of his time, he either had or pretended to have a 
love of .art. He erected a splendid porticus, and 
two temples dedicated to Jupiter and Juno, which, 
were the first at Rome built of marble ; and in 
front of them was placed the celebrated group of 
horsemen who fell at the battle of the Granicus, 
which Lysippus executed at the command of 
Alexander the Great, and which Metellus carried 
to Rome, on the conquest of Andriscus in Mace- 
donia. 

Metellus died in b. c. 115, when his son Marcus 
was consul, full of years and honours. He is 
frequently quoted by the ancient writers as an 
extraordinary instance of human felicity. Not 
only was he distinguished by his noble births his 
military glory, and the high political offices he 
had held, but his was the rare lot of living to -see 
four sons rise to the highest honours of the stated 
and of being carried to the funeral pile by these 
four children. Three of these sons had ohffjtned 
the consulship in his lifetime, and the fourtoVras 
a candidate for the office at the time of his father** 
death. Metellus also left behind him two SMuqiasd . 
daughters (not three, as some writers state)* and 
numerous grandchildren. (Liv. EpH. 49,50* 62, 
53, 59 ; Veil. Pat. i. II ; Tac. Amt. xiL 62; Flop 

ii. 14, 17 ; Eutrop. iv. 13, 16 ; AunLWW* Fwv 

8 v 
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4 III. G1 ; Zonar. ix. 28; Paus. vii. 18, 15; App. 

ifep. 76; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 10, iii. 2. § 21, v< 1 
„ § 5, Vii. 1. § 1, vii. 5. § 4, ix. 3. § 7 ; Frontin 
Si rat . iii. 7, iv. 1. § 23; the passages of Cicero in 
OrelK’s Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 102; Meyer, Orator. 
Roman. Fragm. p. 159, 2d. ed.) 

6. L. Cakcilh's Q. f. L. n. Metellus Cal 
vtra, brother of No. 5, wa9 consul n.c. 142 with 
Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus. All that is re- 
corded of this Metellus is that he bore testimony 
along with his brother Macedonicus, agaiifct Q 
Pompeius, the consul of b. c. 141, when he was 
accused of extortion. (Oros. v. 4; Obsequ. 81 
Cic. ad Att. xii. 5. § 3, pro Font. 7 ; Val. Max 
viii. 5. § 1.) 

7. Q. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Ba- 
learicus, eldest son of No. 5, was consul b. o. 123 
with T. Quinctius Flamininus, and during this year 
and the following carried on war against the inhabi- 
tants of the Balearic islands, who were accused of 
piraav. He entirely subdued them, and founded se- 
reiPSties in the islands ; and in consequence of his 
victories he obtained a triumph in b. c. 121, and 
received the surname of llalearicus. He was censor 
in b. c. 120 with L. Calpumius Piso. (Pint, do- 
Fort. Rom. 4; Cic. Brut. 74, pro Dorn. 53; Liv. 
Fpit. 60 ; Eutrop. iv. 21, who erroneously calls 
him Lucius ; Oros. v. 1 3 ; Flor. iii. 8 ; Strab. iii. 
p. 167.) 

8. L. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus Dia- 
dem atus, brother of the preceding and son of No. 
5, has been frequently confounded with Metellus 
Dalmaticus, consul b. c. 119 [No. 13], who was a 
son of Metellus Calvus [No. 6]. Metellus Dia- 
dematus received the latter surname from hiB wear- 
ing for a long time a bandage round his forehead, 
in consequence of an ulcer. He was consul b. c. 
117, with Q. Mucius Scaevola ; and Eutropius 
(iv. 23) erroneously ascribes to him the triumph of 
Dalmaticus. Clinton (ad ann.) falls into the same 
mistake. He lived to see the return of his first- 
cousin Metellus Numidicus from exile, and exerted 
himself to obtain his recall. (Cic. post tied, in Sen. 
15, post Red. ad Quir. 3.) 

9. M. Caecilius Q. f. Q. n. Metellus, brother 
of the two preceding and son of No. 5, was consul 
B» C. 115, with M. Aemiliu9 Soaurus, the year in 
which his father died. In b. c. 114 he was sent 
to Sardinia aa proconsul, to suppress an insurrection 
in the island, which he succeeded in doing, and 
obtained a triumph in consequence in B. c. 113, 
on the same day as his brother Caprarius. (Veil. 
Pat. i. 1 1, ii. 8 ; Eutrop. iv. 25.) 

The annexed coin which bears the legend M. 
metellus q. f. was struck by order of the pre- 
ceding Metellus. The reverse represents the head 
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of an elephant enclosed in Macedonian shields, and 
til & whole surrounded by a laurel crown ; the 
elephant has reference to the victory of his great- 
grandfather in Sicily over the Carthaginians [No. 
l),.and the Macedonian shields to the conquest of 
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Andriscus in Macedonia hy.Jmiather [No. 5]., 
(Eckhel, vol. v. p. 151.) J$ ; ' 

-10. C. Caecilius Q. f. Q. N. Metellus Ca- 
prarius, younger brother of the three preceding, 
and son of No. 5. The origjp r of his surname is 
quite uncertain. lie served iaiffer Scipio at the 
siege of Nuraantia, b.c. 133, ipt the abuse whifch 
he received from Scipio, according to the tale re- 
lated by Cicero (de Orat. ii. 66), may have been 
owing to the enmity between his father [see above, 
p. 1 057, b.J and Scipio, rather than to any demerits 
of his own. lie was consul B. c. 1 1 3 with Cn. Papi- 
rius Carbo, and went to Macedonia to carry on war 
with the Thracians, whpm he quickly subdued. 
He obtained a triumph in consequence in the same 
year and on the same day with his brother Marcus. 
He was censor in h. c. 102 with Metellus Numi- 
dicus ; and he exerted himself, along with his brother 
Lucius, to obtain the recall of Numidicus from 
banishment in b. c. 99. (Eutrop. iv. 25 ; Tac. 
derm. 37 ; Obsequ. 98 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 8 ; Cic .post 
tied, in Sen. 15, jx>sl tied, ad Quir. 3.) The an- 
nexed coin was struck by order of this C. Metellus. 
The head of the obverse is that of Pallas, and the 
elephants drawing a triumphal car on the reverse, 
refer, like the reverse of the preceding coin, to the 
victory of the ancestor of L. Metellus over the 
Carthaginians. [No. l.J 
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11, 12. Cakciliae (Metei.lae), two sisters of 
the preceding four brothers. [Carcilia, Nos. 1,2.J 
13. L. Caecilius L. f. Q. n. Metellus Dal- 
matkts, son of No. 6, and frequently confounded, 
as has l>een already remarked, with Diad^hhtus. 
[No. 8.] He is spoken of by Cicero as the mater- 
nal grandfather of Scaurus, whom Cicero defended, 
since his daughter Caecilia married the father of 
Scaurus. Metellus was consul in B. c. 1 19, with 
L. Aurelius Cotta, and through desire of a triumph 
declared war against the Dalmatians, who had been 
guilty of no offence against Rome. The Dal- 
matians offered no opposition to him, and after 
passing the winter quietly in their town of Salonae, 
he returned to Rome and obtained the undeserved 
honour of a triumph, and the surname Dalmaticus 
or Delmaticus. With the booty obtained iu this 
war he repaired the temple of Castor and Pollux; 
In b . c . 11 5 he was censor with Cn. Domitius Ahe- 
noharbus, and, in conjunction with his colleagues,' 
expelled thirty-two members from the senate, 
among whom was C. Licinius Geta, who was after- 
wards censor himself. Metellus Was also pontifex 
maximus ; and the decision which he came to its the 
case of tho Vestals, who were brought before him 
for trial in b. c . 114, was gefmfaUy condemned. 
[See above, p. 782, a.] He wasmive in B, c. 100, 
when he is mentioned as one of the senators Of 
high rank, who took up arms against SatuWi- 
nus. (Appian. Illyr. 11 ; Liv. Fpit. 62 | 

Scaur. -2 ; Plut. Pomp. 2 ; Cic. Verr. L 55, 5% 
pro Clucnt. 42; Ascon. in Cic. MiL p. 46, 
Orelli ; Cic. pro C. Rabir. 7.) 
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*14.’ Q, CAritfj£|<jsi£?. p. Q. n. Metellus Nu- 
midicus, yPuagerbrother of the preceding and son 
of & 0* 6, was one of the most distinguished mem- 
lifers of His family. The character of Metellus 
stood rety high ringing his contemporaries ; in an 
age of growing ^ilSmiption his personal integrity 
remained unsullied^; and he was distinguished for 
his abilities in war and peace. He was one of the 
chief leaders of the aristocrutical party at Rome, 
and displayed the usual arrogance and contempt for 
all those who did not belong to his order, which 
distinguished the Roman nobles of his time. The 
year of his praetorship is not stated ; but it was 
probably after his return* from his praetorian pro- 
vince that he was accused of extortion, on which 
occasion it is related that the judges hud such con- 
fidence in his integrity that they refused to look at 
his accounts when they were produced in court. 
Some modern writers, however, suppose that this 
trial took place after his return from Numidia (Cic. 
pro Balb. 5, ad Ait. 1, 10’ ; Val. Max. ii. 10. § 1). 
Metellus obtained the consulship in n. c. 10.9, with 
M. Junius Silanus, and received Numidia as his 
province, with the conduct of the war against Ju- 
gurtha, who had in the year before inflicted great 
disgrace upon the Roman arms. Their honour, 
however, was fully retrieved by Metellus, who 
gained a great victory over Jugurtha near the river 
Muthul. It is unnecessary to enter here into the 
details of the war, as they are given in the life of 
Jugurtha. Metellus remained in Numidia during 
the following year as proconsul, but as he was 
chiefly occupied in the siege of towns, and was un- 
able to bring the war to a conclusion, his legate 
C. Marius, whom he had grossly affronted [see 
above p. 954, a.], industriously circulated reports 
in the camp and the city that Metellus designedly 
protracted the war, for the purpose of continuing in 
the command. These rumours had the desired 
effect. Marius was raised to the consulship, Nu- 
midia was assigned to him as his province, and 
Me tellus saw the honour of finishing the war 
snatched from his grasp. The blow was all the 
heavier, since his successor had sprung from the 
lower classes, and had at the commencement of his 
political career been assisted by Metellus himself 
[see p. 952, a.]. So bitter were his# feelings that 
he could not brook the sight of Marius, and 
accordingly left the army in charge of his legate 
P. Rutilius, who was to hand it over to Marius. 
On his arrival at Rome, Metellus was, contrary to 
his expectation, received with the utmost respect 
and applause. The people probably felt that in- 
justice had been done him : he celebrated a splendid 
triumph in B. c. 107, received the honorary surname 
of Numidicus, and retired into private life, full of 
glory and honour. 

In B. c.102 Metellus was censor with his cousin 
Metellus Caprarius. He attempted to expel from 
the senate L. Appuleius Satuminus and Servilius, 
Glaucia, tyro of the greatest enemies of the aristo- 
cracy, but wus prevented by the interposition of his 
colleague from .carrying his design into effect. He 
rj^ised to allow tlb name of L. Equitius, who pre- ; 
tended tp be a son of Gracchus, trf stand upon the 
Bit ef<Jtisens, notwithstanding the popular tumult 
wh^th/this refusal occasioned. Satuminus and his 
party resolved in revenge to ruin Metellus, and 
in their design by Marius, who 
baled. ’Metellus both on personal and political 
gpou&ds.. By the murder of A. Nonius, who was 
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likewise a Candidate for the tribunate, Saturqjnus 
obtained this dignity in b. c. 1 00, the same year, in 
which Glaucia was praetor and Marius consul for 
the sixth time. Satuminus forthwith proposed a** 
agrarian law, to which he added the clause, that 
the senate should swear obedience to it within five 
days after its enactment, and that whosoever should 
refuse to do so should be expelled from the senate, 
and pay a fine of twenty talents. In order to 
entrap his enemy, Marius got up in the senate and 
asserted that he would never take the oath ; and 
Metellus made the same declaration ; but when 
the senators wfcre summoned to the rostra to comply 
with the law, Marius was the first to swear obe- 
dience, and Metellus was the only one in the senate 
who refused to do so. He was therefore expelled' 
from the senate ; and, not contented with this, the 
tribune brought forward a bill to punish him with 
exile. The friends of Metellus were ready to taka 
up arms, if necessary, to resist the law ; but .Me* 
tellus would not avail himself of thei r assi^||j|ee, 
and, in order to avoid a civil comA(>tion, K#ue- 
parted from the ci ty, and retired to Rhodes, where' 
he bore his loss with great calmness, without 
troubling himself about his return. In the course 
of the same year, however, the mad schemes of 
Satuminus occasioned his own ruin and that of his* 
friends ; and the popular party received such a 
severe blow in consequence of their death, that 
very little opposition was offered to the recall of 
Metellus, which was proposed in the following year 
(h. c. 99) by the tribune Q. Calidius. The son of 
Metellus exerted himself so strongly in support of 
the rogation of Calidius, that he obtained from his 
contemporaries the surname of Pius. According to 
a tale preserved by Cicero (de Nat. Ddor. iii. 33), 
Q. Varius, who was tribune of the plebs B. c. 91, 
and .a violent enemy of the aristocracy, poisoned a 
Metellus, and as Cicero mentions him without any 
surname, he probably means the great Metellus 
Numidicus. The tale, however, may have been, 
invented by the hatred of party. 

The general character of Metellus has been al- 
ready pourtrayed. He ,was certainly one of the 
best specimens of his class, and probably one of 
the most virtuous citizens of his time. He was 
not ignorant of literature and art, and was a gene- 
rous patron of both. In his youth he had heard- 
Carneades in Rome ; he was a friend and patron 
of the poet Archias ; and when he went into exile 
he took with him the rhetorician L. Aelius Prae- 
coninus or Stilo, and occupied his time in reading 
the works and hearing the lectures of the philoso- 
phers. His powers of oratory are spoken of with 
praise by Cicero, and his orations continued to be 
read with admiration in the time of Pronto. (Sail. 
Juq. 43 — 38 ; Plut. Marius; Liv. Epit. 65, 69 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 11 ; Aurel. Vic. de Fir. JIL 62 j 
Plor. iii. 1 ; Eutrop. iv. 27 ; Oros. v. 15 ; Appian,? 
Ii. C. i. 28, 30 — 33 ; Val. Max. ii. 10. § 1, ix. 7. 

§ 2 ; Gell. i. 6, xvii. 2 ; Fronto, p. 15 ; the pas-^ 
sages of Cicero in Orelli's Ortom. Tull. vol. ii. p. . 
103, &c. ; Meyer, Orator. Roman. Fragm. p. 272, 
&c. 2nd ed.) ^ 

15. Cakcjua (Metella), sister of the *War 
preceding, and daughter of No. 6, married Luaulr 
lus, the father of the conqueror of Mithljti&t6S», 
[Caecilia, No. 3.J 

16. Q. Caeciliu8„Q. p. Q. n. MetrllusNe- 
pos, son of Balearicus [No. 7], end grandson rif 
the celebrated Macedonicus [No. 5], &ppeaxtto>> 
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have received the surname of Nepos, because he 
was the eldest grandson of the latter ; for tb 
Metelli were ao numerous that it became neces- 
sary, for the sake of distinction, that each membe: 
of the family should have some personal desig 
nation. This surname of Nepos was also borne by 
one of bis children [No. 21]. Metcllus Nepos 
exerted himself in obtaining the recall of his kins- 
man Metellus Numidicus from banishment in b. c. 
99, and was consul the following year, b. c. 98 
with T. Didius. In this j'ear the two consuls 
carried the lex Caecilia Didia. (Cic. post lied, in 
Sen. 15, pro Dorn. *20, ad A it. ii. O'; Schol. Bob 
pro Seat. p. 310, ed. Orelli ; Obsequ. 107.] 

•17. Caecilia (Metella), sister of the pre- 
ceding, and daughter of Balearicus, married App. 
Claudius, consul in b. c. 79. [Caecilia, No. 4.J 

18. Caecilia (Metella), daughter of Dalma- 
ticus [No. 13], married first Scaurus, consul in 
B* c. 115, and afterwards the dictator Sulla. [Cae- 
cilia, No. 5.] 

19. Q. Caecilius Q. p. L. n. Metellus Pius, 
son of Numidicus [No. 14], received the surname 
of Pius on account of the love which he displayed 
-for his hither when be besought the people to re 
call him from banishment, in u. c. 99. He was 
about twenty years of age when he accompanied 
his father to Numidia in b. c. 109. He obtained 
the praetorship in b. c. 89, and was one of the 
commanders in ttye Marsic or Social war, which 
had broken out in the preceding year. He de- 
feated and slew in battle Q. Pompaedius, the leader 
of the Marsians in b. c. 88. He was still in arms 
in B. c. 87, prosecuting the war against the Sam- 
nites, when Marius landed in Italy and joined the 
consul Cinna. The senate, in alarm, summoned 
Metellus to Rome ; and, as the soldiers placed 
more confidence in him than in the consul Octavius, 
they entreated him to take the supreme command 
shortly after his arrival in the city. As he refused 
to comply with their request, numbers deserted to 
the enemy ; and finding it impossible to hold out 
against Marius and Cinna, he left the city and 
went to Africa. Here he, collected a considerable 
force and was joined by Crassus, who had also lied 
thither from Spain, but they' quarrelled and sepa- 
rated shortly afterwards. In b. c. 84 Metellus 
was defeated by C. Fabius, one of the Marian 
party. He therefore returned to Italy r , and re- 
mained in Liguria ; but hearing of the return of 
Sulla from Asia in the following year (b. c. 83), he 
hastened to meet him at Brundisium, and was one 
of the first of the nobles who joined him. In the 
war which followed against the Marian party, 
Metellus was one of the most successful of Sulla's 
generals. Early in b. c. 82, Metellus gained a 
•victory over Carrinas, near the river Aesis in 
Umbria, defeated shortly afterwards another divi- 
sion of Carbo’s army, and finally gained a decisive 
jictory over Carbo and Norbanus, near Faventia, 
la Cisalpine Gaul. 

In B. c. 80, Metellus was consul with Sulla 
himself. In this year he rewarded the services of 
Calidius, In obtaining the recall of his father from 
banishment, by using his influence to obtain for 
him the praetorship. In the following year (b.,c. 
79), Metellus went as proconsul into Spain, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sertorius, who 
adhered to the Marian party. Here he remained 
for the next eight years, and found it so difficult 
to obtain any advantages over Sertorius, that not 
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I only was he obliged to call to his aid the armies in” 
Nearer Spain and in Gaul, but the Romans also sent 
to his assistance Pompey with proconsular power 
and another army. Sertorius, however, was a 
match for them both ; and when Metellus, after 
fVequent disasters, at length gamed a victory oygr 
Sertorius, he was so elated witlf his success, that 
he allowed himself to be saluted imperator, and 
celebrated his conquest with the greatest splendour.. 
But Sertorius soon recovered from this defeat, and 
would probably have continued to defy all the 
efforts of Metellus ai^d Pompey, if he had not been 
murdered by Perpema and his friends in b. c. 72. 
[Sertorius.] Metellus*Vetumed to Rome in the 
following y r car, and triumphed^ on the 30th of 
December. 

In b. c. 65, Metellus was one of those who sup- 
ported the accusation against C. Cornelius. He 
was pontifex maximus, and, as he was succeeded 
in this dignity by C. Caesar in b. c. 63, he must 
have died either in this year or at the end of the 
preceding. Metellus Pius followed closely in the 
footsteps of his father. Like him, he was a steady 
and unwavering supporter of the aristocracy ; like 
him, his military abilities were very considerable, 
but not those of a first-rate general, and he was 
unable to adapt himself or his troops to the guerilla- 
warfare which had to be carried on in Spain ; like 
his father, again, his personal character contrasted 
most favourably with the general dissoluteness of 
his contemporaries ; and lastly, he imitated his 
father in the patronage which he bestowed upon 
Archias and other poets. His conduct at the time 
of his father’s banishment, and the gratitude which 
he showed to Q. Calidius, are especially deserving 
of praise. He adopted the son of Scipio Nasica, 
who is called in consequence Metellus Pius Scipio 
[No. 22]. (Sail. Jug. 64 ; Appian, D. C. i. 33, 
53, 68, 80—91, 97, 103, 108—115 ; Aurel. Vic. 
da Vir. III. 63 ; Oros. v. 18, 28; Plut. Mar. 42, 
Crass. 6, Sartor. 12 — 2 7 ; Liv. Ejnt. 84, 91, 92 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 15, 28 — 30 ; Dion Cass, xxyii. 37 ; 
Plut. Cars. 7 ; Cic. pro Arch. 4, 5, 10, jrro Plane. 
29, pro Cluent'. 8, pro Ball. 2, 22 ; A scon, in Cic. 
Cum. p. 60, ed. Orelli.) 

20. Q. Caecilius Q. p. Q.n. Metellus Celer, 
consul b. c. 60, was son of Nepos, consul B. c. 98. 
[No. 16.] The latter was most probably his father, 
but his descent has given rise to much dispute. 
Cicero and Asconius both call Metellus Celer the 
f rater of the younger Metellus Nepos [No. 21], 
and Asconius states that the latter was the son of 
the elder Nepos [No. 16], the grandson of Rafea- 
ricus [No. 7], and the great-grandson of Mace4o? 
nicus [No. 5]. (Cic. ad Fani. v. 1, 2 ; A scon, i* 
■onvd. p. 6*3.) From thb way in which Celer, 
speaks of Nepos, as well as from other circum- 
stances, we are led to conclude that they wei#, 
brothers and not first-cousins. The only difficulty 
in this supposition is, that they both bear the pjae- 
nomen Quintus ; but the ingenious hypothesis of 
Manutius (ad Cic. 1. c.) removes this difficulty. 
He supposes that the elder Nepos [No, 16] may.' 
have had two sons, one called Quintus an<£ fife 
>thcr perhaps Lucius : that the latter, thesubjecibf 
his notice, was adopted by the Q. Metellus CsWj 
who is mentioned Cicero as one of the 
in b. c. 90, and that he received in consequence) L> 
pracnomen Quintus and the cognomen Celer. 
nutius further supposes that after the ~ , + 

elder son Quintus, the Wife of Nepos bere hihf ii 
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third ton, -to whom he again gave the names of 
Quiiitns and Nepos. This supposition accounts 
not only for the two brothers bearing the same 
praenomen, but also for the younger, and not the 
elder, having the cognomen of his father. 

In B. c. 66, Mefollus Celer served* as legate in 
th# army of Pompey in Asia, and distinguished 
himself by repulsing an attack which Oroeses, king 
of the Albanians, made upon his winter-quarters. 
He returned to Rome before Pompey, and was 
praetor in b. c. 63, the year in which Cicero was 
consul. Like the other members of his family he 
distinguished himself during his year of office by a 
warm support of the aris^pcratical party. He pre- 
vented the condemnation of C. Rabirius by re- 
moving the military flag from the Janiculum, as 
has been already narrated in the life of Caesar 
[VoL I. p. 541J. He co-operated with Cicero in 
opposing the schemes of Catiline ; and, when the 
latter left the city to make war upon the republic, 
Metellus had the charge of the Picentine and Se- 
nonian districts. By blocking up the passes he 
prevented Catiline from crossing the Apennines 
and penetrating into Gaul, and thus compelled him 
to turn round and face Antonius, who was march- 
ing against him from Etruria. In the following 
year, b. c. 62, Metellus went with the title of pro- 
consul into the province of Cisalpine Gaul, which 
Cicero had relinquished because he was unwilling 
to leave the city. Although Metellus and Cicero 
had been thus closely connected, yet he was ex- 
ceedingly angry when the orator attacked his 
brother Nepos, who had given him, however, abun- 
dant provocation. [See below. No. 21.] The 
letter which Celer wrote to Cicero on this occasion 
is still preserved, and is very characteristic of the 
haughty aristocratical spirit of the family. Cicero’s 
reply is very clever. (Cic. ad Fam. v. 1 , 2.) 

In 8 . c. 61, Metellus was consul elect, and by 
his personal influence prevented the celebration of 
the Compitalia, which a tribune of the plebs was 
preparing to celebrate in opposition to a senatns- 
consul turn. Towards the end of the year he took 
an active part in conjunction with M. Cato, and 
others of the aristocracy, in resisting the demands 
of the publicani, who petitioned the senate to 
allow them to pay a smaller 6um for the farm- 
ing of the taxes in Asia than they had agreed to 
give. Their request was accordingly refused, but 
was subsequently granted, in b. c. .5.9, by Caesar, 
who brought forward a bill in the comitia for the 
purpose. In B. c. 60, Metellus was consul with 
L. Afranius, who was a creature of Pompey, and 
had been raised to this dignity by Pompey’s in- 
fluence. Pompey was jinxious to obtain the rati- 
fication of his acts in Afia, and an alignment of 
lands for his soldiers ; but Afranius was not a man 
of sufficient ability and eneigy to be of much ser- 
vice to him, and Metellus thwarted all his plans, 
since Pompey, and not Caesar, was generally re- 
garded at Mutt time as the most formidable enemy 
of the aristocracy. It was this opposition which 
dro te Pompey into the arms of Caesar, and thus 
prepared the downfall of the republic. So resolute 
was the opposition of Metellus to the agrarian law 
of the tribune L. Flams, which he brought for- 
Ward in order to provide fo|^ Pompey’s veterans, 
thatthe tribune had him dragged to prison ; but 
«v*n this did not frighten Metellus, and th e law 
Wts in consequence abandoned. He acted with ; 
such wsergy and decision in favour of the aristo- j 
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cracy that Cicero calls him “egregius consul”; 
and although he did not at first oppose the adop- 
tion of Clodius into a plebeian family, apparently 
not attaching much importance to the matter, yet 
as soon as he perceived that Clodius was resolved 
to favour the views of the democratical party, Me^ 
tellus opposed his plans to the utmost of his power. 
Clodius was the first-cousin of Metellus, being the 
son of his father’s sister, and likewise the brother 
of his own wife ; but he did not allow this family 
connection to produce any change in his political 
conduct. As a war threatened to break out in 
Gaul, the senate determined that the consuls should 
draw lots for the provinces of the Gauls ; but Me- 
tellus did not leave Rome this year, nor apparently 
the next. In b. c. 59, the year of Caesar’s consul- 
ship, he took a leading part in the opposition to 
the agrarian law of Caesar, but in vain. He died 
in the course of the same year, so unexpectedly, 
that it was suspected that he had been poisoned by 
his wife Clodia, with whom he lived on the most 
unhappy terms, and who was a womah of the ut- 
most profligacy. The character of Metellus has 
been sufficiently indicated in the preceding sketch 
of his life : he was one of the great leaders of the 
aristocracy, but did not possess eifjier sufficient in- 
fluence or sufficient genius to cope with such men 
as Caesar and Pompey. His oratory is spoken of 
favourably by Cicero, and was more adapted to the 
popular assemblies than to the courts. (Dion Cass; 
xxxvi. 37, and libb. xxxvii. xxxviii ; Sail. Cat . 
57 ; the passages of Cicero in Orelli’s Onom. Tull, 
vol. ii. p. 107.) 

21. Q. Meteem’s, Q. f. Q. n. Metrm.us 
Nepos, brother of the preceding, and son of the 
elder Nepos [No. 16]. In B.c. 67 he served as 
legate of Pompey in the war against the pirates, 
and was still with him in Asia in b. c. 64. In 
B. c. 63 lie returned to Rome, in order to become a 
candidate for the tribunate, that he might thereby 
favour the views of Pompey. The aristocracy, 
who now dreaded Pompey more than any one else 
in the state, were in the utmost consternation. They 
brought forward M. Cato as a rival candidate, and 
succeeded in carrying his election, but were unable 
to prevent the electioa of Metellus likewise. Me- 
tellus entered upon his office on the 10th of De- 
cember, b. c. 63, and commenced his official career 
by a violent attack upon Cicero, whom he looked 
upon as the main support of the existing order of 
things. He openly asserted that he who had con- 
demned Roman citizens without a hearing ought 
not to be heard himself, and accordingly prevented 
Cicero from addressing the people on the last day 
of his consulship, when he had to lay down his 
office, and only allowed him to take the usugl oath, 
whereupon Cicero swore that he had saved the 
state. On the 1st of January, b. c. 62, Cicero at- 
tacked Metellus with great bitterness in the senate, 
and two days afterwards Metellus replied to hint 
with equal bitterness, upbraiding him with his lo4f 
origin, denouncing him as a tyrant for condemning 
Roman citizens to death unheard, and threatening 
him with an impeachment. Stung to the quick, 
Cicero published an oration against him, entitled 
‘Metelfina,” of the nature of which the second 
Philippic will probably give us the best idea. 
ported by Caesar, who was anxious, above all 
things, to drive Pompey to an open rupture with 
the senate, Metellus brought forward a bill to 
summon Pompey, with his army, to Koine, in drder 
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to Restore peace and protect the citizens from arbi- 
trary punishment. Parties were in the state of the 
highest exasperation : on the day on which the bill 
was to be brought forward, Cato attempted to pre- 
sent its being read, but was driven out of the 
forum by force. He soon, however, returned, sup- 
ported by a large body of the aristocracy ; and this 
time the victory remained in their hands. Metellus 
was obliged to take to flight, and repaired to 
Pompey : the senate proposed to deprivo him of 
his office, and according to some accounts actually 
did so. « 

Metellus returned to Rome with Pompey, and 
was raised to the praetorship in n. c. GO. In this 
year he brought forward a law for the abolition of 
the vectigalia in Italy ; and the senate, out of hatred 
to Metellus, attempted to call the law by the name 
of some other person. In the followihg year he 
appears not to have gone to a province, but to have 
remained in Rome. In b. c. 57 he was consul 
'with P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. Cicero, 
who had been banished in the preceding year, and 
whose friends were now exerting themselves to 
obtain his recall, was greatly alarmed at the elec- 
tion of Metellus^ since he was one of his bit- 
terest personal .enemies. But since Clodius had 
offended both Pompey and Caesar, and the latter 
was anxious to mortify and weaken the power of 
the demagogue, Metellus, out of respect to them, 
suppressed his feelings towards Cicero, and an- 
nounced in the senate on the 1st of January, that 
he should not oppose his recall from exile. Cicero 
wrote to him to express his gratitude (ad Fam. v. 
4), and in subsequent speeches he frequently 
praises his moderation and magnanimity. At the 
' same time the friends of Cicero at Rome seem to 
have had some suspicions of Metellus ; but he was 
eventually induced, very much by the influence of 
his relative, P. Servilius, to give a hearty support 
-to Cicero’s friends, and in the month of September 
the orator was at Rome. But almost immediately 
•afterwards we again find Metellus on the other 
side, and in the month of November using his 
efforts to obtain the aedileship for Clodius. 

In B. c. 56 Metellus administered the province 
4>f Nearer Spain. Either t^fore he left Rome or 
soon afterwards Metellus had quarrelled with 
Clodius, and this enmity naturally led to a recon- 
ciliation with Cicero, to whom he writes in appa- 
rently cordial terms (ad Fam. v. 3). In the 
month of April he repaired, with many other dis- 
tinguished Roman nobles, to Caesar's winter- 
quarters at Luca, doubtless with the view of 
obtaining the prolongation of his command. On 
his return to Spain he made a sudden and appa- 
rently unjustifiable attack upon the Vaccaei, whom 
lie defeated ; but in the following year (n. c. 55) 
they took the town of Clunia from him, and ad- 
vanced with such considerable forces that Metellus 
dared not attack them. Metellus seems to have 
returned to Rome in the course of this year, and to 
have died in the same year, as his name does not 
*occur again. In his testament he left Carrinas 
(probably the consul of a. c. 43) the heir of all his 
property, passing over all the Metelli and likewise 
the Claudii, with whom he was so nearly connected 
(VaL Mfcx. vii. 8. § 3.) Metellus did not adhere 
strictly to the political principles of his family. He 
did not s u pport the aristocracy, like his brother ; 
nor, on the other hand, can he be said to hare 
lender of the democracy. He was in fact 
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little more than a servant of Pompey, and acoordin£ 
to his bidding at one time opposed,. and at another 
supported Cicero. (App. Mithr. 95 ; Flor. iii.6; 
Joseph. Ant. iv. 2. § 3, B. J. i. 6. § 2 ; Plut, Cat. 
Min. 20 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 38 — 51, xxxix. I— -7* 
54; Plut. Coes. 21 ; the passages of Cicero in 
Orelii’s Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 1J)7» &c.) 

22. Q. Caecii.ius, Q. t. Metellus Pius 
Scipio, the adopted son of Metellus Pius [No. 19]. 
lie was the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
praetor b. c. 94, and Licinia, a daughter of the 
orator L. Crassus, and was a grandson of P. Corne- 
lius Scipio Nasica, consul b. c. Ill, and Caecilia, a 
daughter of Metellus Mgcedonicus. Through his 
grandmother die was therefore descended from the 
family of the Metelli, into which he was subse- 
quently adopted. Before his adoption he bore the 
names of P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, and hence his 
name is given in various forms. Sometimes he is 
called P. Scipio Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus 
Scipio, and sometimes simply Scipio or Metellus. 
His full legal name, as it appears in a senatus con- 
sul turn ( Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8), is the one given at 
the commencement of this notice. Appian erro- 
neously gives him the praenomen Lucius. (B. C. 
ii. 24.) 

Metellus is first mentioned in b. c. 63, when he 
is said to have come to Cicero by night, along with 
M. Crassus and Marcellus, bringing with them 
letters relating to the conspiracy of Catiline. In 
b. c. 60 he was elected tribune of the plebs, but 
was accused of bribeiy by M. Favonius, who had 
failed in his election, and was defended by Cicero. 
He was trjbune in B. c. 59, and was one of the 
college of pontiffs before whom Cicero spoke re- 
specting his house in b. c. 57. In the latter year 
he exhibited gladiatorial games in honour of his 
deceased father, Metellus Pius. In b. c. 63 Scipio 
was a candidate for the consulship along with Plan- 
ting Hypsaeus and Milo, and was supported by the 
Clodian mob, since be was opposed to Milo. The 
candidates had recourse to the most unblushing 
bribery, and to open violence and force. The 
most frightful scenes were daily occurring in the 
streets of Rome ; and these disturbances . were 
secretly fomented by Pompey, who was anxious to 
be named dictator, for the purpose of restoring 
order to the city, and thereby possessing the power 
which might enable him to crush Caesar, of whom 
he had now become jealous. The comitia oould 
not be held for the election of consuls ; and when 
the murder of Clodius at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, a c. 52, threw the state almost into 
anarchy, the senate consented that Pompey should 
be elected sole consul. This took place at the end 
of February ; and shortly afterwards he married 
Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio, to whom he showed 
particular favour. Hypsaeus and Scipio were both 
accused of bribery ; but though both were equally 
guilty, the former only was condemned* On- ihe 
1 st of August Pompey made Scipio his colleague in 
the consulship ; and Scipio showed his gratitude 
by using every effort to destroy the power^bf 
Caesar and strengthen that of Pompey; He was 
all the more ready to exert himself in Pompey’s 
favour, since the latter was now obliged to eater 
Into a close connectjjpn with the aristocratioal patty, 
to which Sciuio belonged, for the purposuof erito- 
ing hip rival. One of the first aots ofMettUa* 
ifter his appointment to the consulship woe toto&tg 
forward a law restoring to. the cenaCn ttaepewert 
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bf wMch they had been deprived by Clodius, in- 
tending thereby to expel Caesar's friends from the 
Senate ; for that he was actuated by no desire to 
preserve the purity and morality of the body, the 
scandalous tale related by Valerius Maximus (ix. 
1. § 8) is a sufficient proof. In the following year 
(b. c. 51) Scipio proposed in the senate on the 1st 
of September that the senate should take into con- 
sideration the Gallic provinces on the 1st of March 
in the following year ; but as this proposition was 
considered rather too open a declaration of hostility 
against Caesar, it was decreed that the consular 
provinces in general should be brought before the 
senate on that day. ^Vhen stronger measures 
were resolved upon by the aristocra%, Scipio again 
appeared foremost in urging their adoption. He 
wimply seconded the consul Lentulus when he 
pidptsed in the senate at the beginning of January, 
B,'wPt9, that Caesar should dismiss his army by a 
certain day, or else be regarded as an enemy of the 
state ; and when the tribunes, M. Antonius and 
Q. Cassius, placed their veto upon the decree, 
Scipio urged on matters to an open rupture, and 
refused to listen to any overtures of peace. The 
'consequence was that the two tribunes fled from 
the city, and Caesar took up arms against the 
senate. In the division of the provinces, which 
was made a few days afterwards, Syria fell to the 
lot of Scipio, who hastened thither without delay. 
His conduct in the province is drawn by Caesar in 
the blackest colours (If. C. iii. 31, 32). Although 
he suffered some loss in an engagement with the 
inhabitants of Mount Amanus, he assumed the 
title of imperator, and hud it struck upon his coins. 
His exactions and extortions were almost unparal- 
leled : new taxes of all kinds were imposed upon 
•the inhabitants ; Homan officers were sent into 
every part of the province to collect them ; and 
there was scarcely a village which escaped their 
marauding visits : they plundered on their own 
account as well as on account of their general ; and 
they had the fullest licence given them for every 
kind of oppression. After collecting large sums of 
money and a considerable body of troops, he took 
up his winter-quarters at Pergamum, leaving his 
province quite unprotected and exposed to a fresh 
attack of the Parthiuns. At the beginning of the 
following year, b. c. 48, he was preparing to 
plunder the temple of Diana in Ephesus, when he 
received a summons from Pompey to join him with 
his troops, as Caesar had already crossed over to 
Greece. Caesar sent Domitius Calvin us into Mace- 
donia, and L. Cassius Longinus into Thessaly to 
oppose Scipio, but no battle took place between 
them, according to the statement of Caesar (B. C. 
iii. 36 — 38), although i different acqpunt is given 
by other writers. (Dion Cass. xli. 51 ; Appian, 
B, C. ii. 60.) At all events Scipio was unable to 
join Pompey till Caesar's repulso at Dyrrhachium 
obliged Calvinus to unite his forces with those of 
Caesar. Scipio thereupon took possession of La- 
rissa* and shortly after joined Pompey, who divided 
rile command of the army with him. Confident of 
tucoess, the nobles in . Pompey ’s camp began to 
quartel with one another respecting the division of 
the spoil ; and Scipio had a violent altercation, 
which descended ’to personal pbuse, with Domitius 
Ahattoberbus and Lentulus Spinther, respecting 
tile office of pontifex maxi mu s, which Caesar then 
hold. The battle of Pharsalia annihilated these 
tancgpQtfb' In this battle Scipio commanded the 
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centre of the Pompeian troops, and was opposed by 
his old adversary, Domitius Calvinus. 

After the loss of the battle of Pharsalia, Md- 
tellus fled, first to Corcyra and then to Africa, 
where it was hoped that the army of Attius Varus 
and the assistance of Juba, king of Numidia, might 
restore the fallen fortunes of the Pompeian party. 
Through the influence of Cato, Scipio obtained the 
supreme command, as being of consular rank, 
much to the chagrin of Varus, who laid claim to it. 
As soon as Scipio had received the command, he 
attempted to destroy the important town of Utica, 
in order to gratify Juba, and it was with difficulty 
that Cato prevented him from doing it. His con- 
duct in Africa seems to have been as oppressive as 
it had been in Syria ; in every direction he plun- 
dered the inhabitants and laid waste the country. 
At length Caesar landed in Africa, at the end of 
December, b. c. 47, and in the month of April in 
the following year, B. c. 46, he defeated Scipio and 
Juba at the decisive battle of Thapsus. Scipio 
immediately fled to the sea, and with a small 
squadron of ships steered first for Utica ; but,, 
learning from Cato that there would be no security 
for him there, he put out to sea, intending to sail 
over to Spain. Contrary winds, however, obliged 
him to put back to Hippo Regius, where he fell in 
with the fleet of P. Sittius, who fought on Caesar's 
side. His small squad. on was overpowered; and, 
as he saw that escape was impossible, he stabbed' 
himself and leaped into the sea. 

Scipio never exhibited any proofs of striking 
abilities either in war or in peace ; and the pro- 
1 minent part which he played in these stormy times 
was chiefly owing to his high connections, being a 
Seipio by birth, a Metellus by adoption, and, by 
the marriage of his daughter, the father-in-law of 
Pompey. The love of country and the freedom of 
the republic (the watchwords with which he 
fought against Caesar) were a mere sham ; he was 
only anxious to obtain for himself and his party 
the exclusive possession of the offices of the state 
and of the provinces, that they might realise fortunes 
to gratify their love of luxury and pomp. :In 
public,' Scipio showed himself cruel, vindictive, 9 and 
oppressive ; in private, he was mean, avaricious, 
and licentious, even beyond most of his contem- 
poraries. A striking instance of his profligacy Is 
given in the tale related by Valerius Maximus* 
which has already been referred to. (Plut. do. 15 ; 
Dion Cass. xl. 51, xliii. 9; Appian, If. C. ii. 24,25, 
60, 76, 87, 95—100; Caes. B. C. i. 1—4, iii. 31 
— 33, 36, 57, 8*2, 83, B. Afric. passim; Plut. 
Pomp. 55, Caes, 30, Cat. Min. 60; Liv. Epit, 1)3, 
114; Val. Max. ix. 5. § 3; the passages of Cicero in 
Orelli’s Onom. Tull. vol. ii. p. 105, &c.) 

The two coins annexed were struck by Me- 
tellus Scipio. On the obverse of the former is the. 
legend q. metel. pi vs, but the head is uncertain ; 
on the reverse is scipio imp., with an elephant, 
which refers evidently to his command in Africa. 
The head on the obverse of the latter., is also nn* 
certain ; beneath it is an eagle's head, and the 
legend is metbl. pivs sc ip. imp. : the reverse 
represents a pair of scales hanging from a cornu- 
copia, with a sella curulis beneath, on one rid* of 
which is an ear of corn, and on the othef aid*. a 
hand grasping something. The legend crabs, 
ivn. lbo. pro(pr). refers to Cmssus J unianus, 
one of Scipio's legates, who served with the title 
legatus propraetore. [Crassus, No. 29* p. 882, a.]! 
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COINS OP METELLUS SCIPIO. 

23. Q. Caecilius Mbtellus Cketjcus. His 
descent and that of his two brothers is quite un- 
certain ; for he evidently could not have been the 
son of Metellus Macedonicus, as Florus (iii. 8. 
§ 1) states. (Drumann, vol. ii. p. 50.) Metellus 
was consul B. c. 69 with Q. Ilortensius, and ob- 
tained the conduct of the war against Crete, which 
Hortensius had declined, when the lot had given 
this province to him. Metellus left Italy in n. <:. 
68 with three legions. He was engaged two 
whole years in the subjugation of the island, and 
did not return to Rome till the third. The diffi- 
culty of the conquest was much increased by the 
unwarrantable interference of Pompey ; for after 
Cydonia, Cnossus, and many other towns had fallen 
into the hands of Metellus, and the war seemed j 
almost at an end, the Cretans sent to offer their sub- j 
mission to Pompey, from whom they hoped to obtain i 
more favourable terms than from Metellus. Ijy I 
the Gabinian law, passed in b. c. 67, which gave to 
Pompey the conduct of the war against the 
pirates, the supreme command in the whole of the 
Mediterranean was also assigned to him ; he 
therefore had a pretext for interfering in the affairs 
of Crete, but it was clearly never intended that he 
should supersede Metellus. His emissaries had 
probably persuaded the Cretans to make this offer ; 
but however this may be, he immediately complied 
with their request, and sent his legate L. Octavius 
to receive the surrender of their towns, and shortly 
afterwards another of his legates, Cornelius Sisenna, 
came to the island from Greece with the command 
of some a troops. Metellus, however, refused to 
take any notice of their claims, and continued to 
attack and subdue the towns, although the in- 
habitants were encouraged in their resistance to 
him by the legates of Pompey. Eleuthera and 
Luppa fell into his hands ; and in the capture of 
the latter town Octavius was made prisoner, but 
dismissed by Metellus with contempt. Cornelius 
Sisenna had meantime died, and hitherto Octavius 
had not ventured to use force against Metellus, but 
now he employed the troops of Sisenna to fight on 
the side of the Cretans. But as these troops 
shortly afterwards withdrew from the island, for 
some reason unknown to us, Octavius took refuge 
with Aristion in Hierapytna, from which, however, 
he fled at the approacn of Metellus, leaving the 
Cretans to their fate. Thereupon Lasthencs and 
Ponares, the chief leaders of the Cretans, made 
their submission to him, and the war was brought 
to aolose. 
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In b. c. 66 Metellus returned to Rome, hut he 
was prevented from obtaining a triumph by the 
partisans of Pompey. MeteUus, however, could 
not relinquish his claim to a triumph, and accord- 
ingly resolved to wait in the neighbourhood of the 
city till more favourable circumstances. His pa- 
tience was as great as his desire for the honour ; 
for he was still waiting before the city in B. c. 63, 
when the conspiracy of Catiline broke out. He 
was sent into Apulia to prevent an apprehended 
rising of the slaves ; and in the following year, 
b. c. 62, after the death of Catiline, he was at 
length permitted to make his triumphal entrance 
into Rome, and received ^the surname of Creticus. 
He was robbdl, however, of the chief ornaments 
of his triumph, Lasthenes and Panares, whom a 
tribune of the plebs compelled him to surrender to 
Pompey. 

Metellus, as was naturally to be expected, jefned 
Lucullus and the other leaders of the aristocracy in 
their opposition to Pompey, and succeeded in pre- 
venting the latter from obtaining the ratification of 
his acts in Asia. In b. c. 60 Metellus was sent 
by the senate with two others to investigate the 
state of Gaul, where a rising of the people was 
apprehended. 1 Ie is mentioned by Cicero, in B. c. 57, 
as one of the pontiffs before whom he spoke respect- 
ing his house, and he probably died soon afterwards. 
(Liv. Epit. 98 — 100 ; Flor. iii. 7, iv. 2 ; Eutrop. 
vi. 11 ; Oros. vi. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 34, 38; Justin, 
xxxix. 5 ; Appian, <Su\ 6 ; Dion Cass. Frag. 178, 
xxxvi. 1, 2 ; Plut. Pomp. 29 ; Sail. Cat. 30 ; Cic. 
Vcrr. i. 9, produce. 3, 13, 40, in Pison. 24, ad 
Att. i. 19, dr, liar, liesp. 6.) 

24. L. Cakcilius* Metellus, brother of the 
preceding [No. 23], was praetor n. c. 71, and as 
propraetor succeeded Verres in the government of 
Sicily in u. c. 70. He defeated the pirates, who 
had conquered the Roman fieet and taken posses- 
sion of the harbour of Syracuse, and compelled 
them to leave the island. His administration is 
praised by Cicero for restoring peace and security 
to the inhabitants, after the frightful scenes which 
had been enacted there by Verres ; but he never- 
theless attempted, in conjunction with his brothers, 
to shield Verres from injustice, and tried to pre- 
vent the Sicilians from bringing forward their 
testimony and complaints against him. He was 
consul b. 68 with Q. Marcius Ilex, but died at 
the beginning of his year. (Liv. Epit. 98; Oros. 
vi. 3 ; Cic. Vcrr. Act. i. 9, Accus. ii. 4, iii. 16, 
ii. 28, 56, 67, iii. 53, in Pit. 4; Dion Cass, 
xxxv. 4.) 

25. M. Caeciliur Metellus, brother of the 
two preceding [Nos. 23, 24 J, was praetor b.c. 69, 
in the same year that hjs eldest brother was 
consul. The lot gave him the presidency in the 
court dr pccuniis repetundis , and Verres was very 
anxious that his trial should come on before Me- 
tellus. (Cic. Vcrr. Act. L 8, 9, 10.) Since he did not 
obtain the consulship, Drumann conjectures (voL 
ii. p. 57 ) that the gladiators of M. Metellus, wh 
Cicero mentions in b. c. 60 (ad Att. ii. 1. § 1 
may have belonged to the son of the praetor, and 
were exhibited by him in honour of his father, 
who would therefore have died about this time* > < 

26 . Q. Caeciuus Mbtellus Creticus, is con*, 
jectured by Drumann (vol ii. p. 57) to have been 
the son of No. 23, and to have been the quaestor 
with C. Trebonius, who supported the adoption. 
Ciodius into a plebeian family, when Tj^benia# 
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opposed it. (Cio. ad Fern. xv. 21. § 2.) This is, METHARME (Mt6dp/n}), a daughter of king 
however, mere conjecture, for the name of the Pygmalion, and wife of Cinyras. (Apollod. iii. 
colleague of Trebonius is not even mentioned in 14. § 3; comp. Cinyras.) [L.S.] 

the passage of Cicero referred to above. Cicero METHO'DIUS (MeffSStot). 1. Sumamedthe 
speaks (ad Att. iv. 7. § 2), in b. c. 56, soon after Apostle of Bohemia, enjoys great reputation in 
his return from exile, of a Metellus who had lately the history of the church as well as of the fine 
died, and who had always acted badly towards arts. He lived in the ninth century of our era, 
him. As this Metellus cannot be any of the cele- was a native of Thesealonica, and went to Con- 


brated persons of that name, Drumann supposes 
him to have been the colleague of Trebonius. 

27. L. CabcIlius Metellus Cretious, a son 
probably of No. 24 (comp. Cic. Verr. iii. 68), was 
tribune of the plebs, b. c. 49, and, true to the here- 
ditary principles of his family, distinguished him- 
self by his warm support of the aristocracy. He 
did not fly from Rome on the approach of Caesar 
with Pompey and the rest of his party, but re- 
mained behind in the city. lie also showed his 
courage in attempting to prevent Caesar from 
taking possession of the sacred treasury, and only 
gave way upon being threatened with death. 
(Plut. Caes. 35, Pomp. 62; Dion Cass. xli. 17 ; 
Appian, B. C. ii. 41 ; Caes. B. C. i. 33 ; Lucan, iii. 
114, &c. ; Cic . ad Att. x. 4, 8.) He soon after- 
wards left Rome, and was at Capua at the begin- 
ning of March, when Pompey was on the point of 
leaving Italy. Cicero mentions Clodia as his 
mother-in-law, who may perhaps hare been the 
wife of Metellus, consul n. e. 60. [No. ‘20. j 
(Cic. ad Att. ix. 6. § 3.) 

There was a Metellus who fought on the side of 
Antony in the Last civil war, was taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Actium, and whose life was 
spared by Octavian at the intercession of his son, 
who had fought on the side of the latter. (Appian, 
B. C. iv. 42.) The elder of these Metelli may 
have been the tribune of b. c. 49 ; but this is only 
conjecture. 

28. M. Cakcilius Metellus, son probably of 
No. 25, is mentioned by Cicero in b. c. 60 (ad 
Att. ii. 1. § 1 ). See No. 25. 

29. Q. Cakcilius Metellus Cretious, consul 
A. n. 7 with A. Licinius Nerva, was probably 
grandson of No. 23, and son of No. 26, if the 
latter ever existed. (Dion Cass. Iv. 30 ; Fasti.) 

3(1. L. (Cakcilius) Metellus, a triumvir of 
the mint, whose name is only known from coins, a 
specimen of which is annexed. The obverse has 
the head of Apollo, with (l.) aiktkl. a. alb. s. f. : 
the reverse, a man sitting on shields, whom 
Victory is crowning from behind, with c. mal., and 
beneath, roma. It thus appears that the col- 
leagues of this Metellus were A. Albinus and C. 
Malleolus. (Eckhel, voL v. p. 279.) 



COIN OF L. METELLUS. 

METHAPUS (M40airos), an Athenian who is 
suid to have introduced at Thebes the worship of 
the Cabeiri. He was much skilled in all kinds of 
mysteries and orgies, and made several alterations 
m 'rite mysteries at Andania. (Paus, iv. 1. § 5 ; 
Welcker, Die Avchyl Tril. p. 270.) [L. S.] 


stantinople, where he entered a convent of the 
order of St. Ilasilius Cyrillus. For some time he 
'lived in Rome, and devoted himself to painting, in 
which he rose to such celebrity that, after his 
return to Constantinople, he received an invitation 
from Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, to repair to his 
court at Nicopolis. The king being fond of pic- 
tures representing battles and the like bloody sub- 
jects, requested him to execute something more 
terrible for him than he had ever seen before ; and 
upon this suggestion, Methodius painted the Last 
Judgment with such effect, that Bogoris, whose 
mind had already a turn for the Christi- .n religion, 
entreated the skilful monk to baptize him forthwith, 
and thus enable him to find pardon with God on 
the day of the last judgment. This was exactly what 
Methodius had in view when he chose that subject. 
The conversion of the king was followed by that 
of the army ; and in a si ort time the whole nation 
adopted the Christian Jeligion. At that period 
Christianity was daily losing ground in Asia, where 
the influence of Mohammedanism became over- 
whelming ; but the losses in the South were more 
than balanced by the victories of the Cross in the 
North, obtained through the noble zeal of the 
Greek clergy, among whom our Methodius and (his 
brother?) Cyrillus, were then the most luminous 
stars. Shortly after the conversion of the Bulgarians, 
which took place in 853 and the following years 
(perhaps only in 861), Methodius was sent into 
the countries north of the Danube, where he dis- 
played the greatest activity among the Slavonian 
population of Pannonia and the adjacent countries: 
he resided there in the quality of archbishop of 
Pannonia, and he repaired thither as early as 859, 
or at least not later than 863. He is said to hafe 
assisted Cyrillus in inventing the Slavonian alpha- 
bet, which is the parent of the present Russian 
and Servian alphabets ; and he was active in 
tr.fh slating the whole of the Bible and several 
liturgical books into the Slavonian languages. In 
878 he was summoned by pope John VIII. to 
come to Rome, and to show cause why he should 
not be punished for having translated the mass 
into Slavonian, and introduced it in that form into 
the churches of his diocese ; but it appears he did 
not obey the summons. About 890 Methodius 
converted duke Borziwoi of Bohemia, who soon 
afterwards became king of Magna Moravia, to* 
the Christian religion ; and now all the Bo- 
hemians and Moravians, many millions in num- 
ber, submitted likewise to the rite of baptism. 
There are, however, doubts as to the conversion 
of Bohemia by Methodius, respecting which 
the reader will find more information in the 
sources quoted below. The time of the death of 
Methodius is not exactly known, but thus much 
is certain, that he died after 893, and perhaps 
in the beginning of the tenth century, at a verr 
advanced age. In later years he was canonised. 
The Greeks and Slavonians celebrate him on the 
1 1th of May ; but in the Martyrolopfwn the day 
is the 9th of March. As to his proficiency m 
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painting, Le Beau {Hist, du lias Empire , vol. xiv. and have been found well worthy of publication; 
p. 362) calls him the most eminent painter of his The mont important are : — 1. Encomium S. Dtonysii 
time. It is, however, well known that his con- Areopagitae. Editions: the Greek text, Florence 


temporaries, Modalulph in France, Tutilo in Ger- 
many, and Lazarus in Constantinople, enjoyed also 
a first-rate reputation as painters. (Fabric. liibl. 
(iracc. vol. vii. p. 272 ; Cedren. p. 469, &c. ; Si- 
meon Metaphr. Annul, p. 412, &c. ; Zonar. vol. ii. 
p. 135, &c., in the Paris edition ; Holland, Vitae 
Cyrilli et Methodii ; J. G. Stredowsky, Vita Me- 
thod. in Sacra Moraviae Hist. Sulzbach, 1 7 1 0, 4 to. ; 
Chr. Sam. Schmidt, Ward das Christenthum in 
liohmen von Metliud ( Methodius ), §c. eingefuhrt $ 
Leipzig, 1789, 8vo.) 

2. Confessor, patriarch of Constantinople,* was 
called 'OpoKoyera, or Confessor , on account of his 
firm adherence to the worship of images. He was 
a native of Syracuse, where he was bom towards 
the close of the eighth century of our era, but went 
to Constantinople and took holy orders, after 
giving his property to the church and the poor. For 
some time he lived in a convent in the island of 
Chios. The severe measures of the emperor Leo 
Armen us induced him to take refuge among the 
orthodox in Rome, but he returned to Greece after 
the death of Leo, in 820. Shortly afterwards he 
was sent by Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, as ambassador to pope Pashalis, who en- 
trusted him with a letter to Michael, in order 
to persuade the emperor to behave less harshly 
against the orthodox. For this service poor 
Methodius paid very dearly. Michael, offended 
by the pope’s letter, ordered seven hundred lashes 
to be inflicted upon the back of Methodius, who, 
half dead, was thrown into an awful dungeon in 
one of the islands of the Propontis, where he would 
have perished from want of food had not a poor 
fisherman accidentally discovered him, and kept 
him alive by occasional supplies of bread and fish. 
He remained there several years ; but being a man 
of great talents and acknowledged skill in admi- 
nistrative affairs, he was recalled by Theophilus, 
son and successor of Michael, who gave him suitable 
apartments in his own palace. In a short time 
Methodius obtained great influence at the court; but 
his orthodox principle caused him a second flogging 
and a second imprisonment in his former dungeon. 
Again released, he returned to Constantinople and 
was compelled to accompany Theophilus in his cam- 
paigns against the Arabs, the emperor being in 
want of his talents, although he did not trust him 
sufficiently to leave him in the capital. His life, 
however, was far from being agreeable, several 
plots having been made to ruin him: among other 
charges brought forth against him was that of 
having committed fornication with a reputed 
.conrtisan, who declared she was pregnant by the 
pions bishop ; bat Methodius cleared himself of this 
imputed misdemeanour. Theophilus died in 842. 
He was succeeded by his widow, Theodora, who 
reigned for her infant son, Michael III.; and being 
a protested friend of images, she bestowed her 
powerful protection upon Methodius, and caused 
him to be chosen patriarch of Constantinople in the 
.very year of his accession (842). This high office 
Methodius held till his death, on the 1 4th of June, 
<846, displaying constantly the greatest activity in 
suppressing the iconoclasts, and restoring the wor- 
ship pi images. Methodius was a very learned 
man, and wrote a considerable number of works on 
divinity, of which several have come down to us, 


1516, 8 vo. ; Paris, 1562, 8vo. ; Graece et Latine, 
in the second volume of “ Opera S. Dionysii 
Areop.,” Antwerp, 1634, fol. The question 
whether, in composing this WjOrk, Methodius was 
guilty of plagiarism by stealing from the monk Hil- 
duinus, who wrote on the same Bubject, caused a 
literary feud, which is largely discussed in Fabri- 
cius, to whom we refer the reader. 2. Oratio in 
eos qui dicunt : Quid profuit I'ilius Dei Crudfixus T 
Graece et Latine, by Gretserus, in the second vo- 
lume of his work, De ftruce. 3. De Occursu Si- 
meon is et Annac in Templo >, et de Deipara ; and 4. 
In Kamos Palmarum , two orations, Graece et La- 
tine, in Comb6fis’$ edition of the works of Metho- 
dius Patarensis, Paris, 1644, fol. 5. Encomium 
S. A gat hue Virginia et Martyris , a Latin version in 
Combefis’s liibl. Pair. ; the text, incomplete, with 
a Latin version, in Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Me- 
thod iis. 6. Canones Poenitentiules, &c., published 
with a Latin version by Gentianus Herretus. 7. 

( \mstitntio de iis qui diverso Modo, ad jviem 
Christianum rccertantur, Graece et Latine, with 
notes, by Jac. Goar in Eucholog. Graccor. 8. 
Ires versus Iambici ad Theodorum et Theophanem 
graptosy tribus dlis quos ad ipsum miser ant lie - 
spunsoriiy in Lamhecii Commentarii ; also ad 
C’alcem Const. Manassae in the Paris edition. (Leo 
Allatius, Diutril/a de Methodiis ; Fabric. liibl. 
Grace, vol. vii. p. 273; Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 451, 
&c., ed. Geneva ; Baron i us. Annul, ad annum 
842 ; Theoplmn. Contin. ii. 8, iii. 24, iv. 3, 6, 
Id ; Simeon Metaphrasta, Theophil. c. 23, Mi- 
chael et Theodora , c. 3 ; Georg. Monach. Michael 
: et Theodora , c. 1.) 

| 3. Patriarch of Constantinople in 1240, is 

| probably the author of De Kcvelatione, which some 
attribute to Methodius Patarensis. [See No. 6.] 
The Greek text, ^ith a Latin version, is contained 
in the first volume of the Graecia Orthodojca, as well 
as in some of the liiblioth. Pair. He also wrote 
Aenigmata. in iambic tristichons, extant in MS. 
(Fabric, liibl. Graec. voL vii. p. 275 ; Cave, p. 662, 
ed. Geneva.) 

4. Eubulius or Eubulus. [No. 6.] 

5. Monach us, lived in Constantinople during 
the middle and latter part of the thirteenth century. 
About this time the Byzantine capital was much 
disturbed by the coincident election of Josephus 
and Arsenius to the patriarchal see of Constanti- 
nople, each of them being proclaimed by his parti- 
sans as the sole legitimate patriarch. On this 
occasion Methodius wrote a valuable treatise, en- 
titled 2 u\\o 7 d avroirrupjy Syttoga Compendious, 
showing that orthodox people ought not to secede* 
from their spiritual leaders even in £ase their pre* 
decessor had been illegally deposed. It was pub- 
lished by Leo Allatius in his Diatriba de Metltodiie » 
with a Latin translation. (Fabric. DiU. Graec. 
vol. vii. p. 275 ; Cave, Hist. Lit . p. 642, ed> 
Geneva.) 

6. Sumaraed Patarensis, and . sometimes, 
Eubulus or Eubulius, lived in the third, and 
died in the beginning of the fourth century of oqr 
era. He held successively the secs of Olympus 
and Patara in Lycia (whence Patarensis) and 
Tyrus in Phoenicia. He was a Christian ; jsnd 
Suidas says that he died the death of a mart}? 
Chalcis ’AvaroMjs (one of the two. Cba|(S|: 
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Syria),during the reign of Decide (a. d. 249 — 261) 
and Valerianus. The addition of the latter name 
seems to be spurious, since Valerian did not reign 
with, but after Decius. However the original 
text of Suidas may be, he was wrong with regard 
to the time assigned by him to the death of Me- 
thodius ; for there |ccms to be no doubt that this 
divine was a contemporary of Porphyry, and 
perhaps outlived him ; and if he therefore died 
during one of the later persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, as is asserted, it might have been in 303, as 
Cave thinks, or in 311, according to Fabricius. 
Methodius was a man of great learning and exem- 
plary piety, who enjoyed the general esteem of his 
contemporaries. He wrote several works, the prin- 
cipal of which are: 1. Ilepl ’Araordtrecos, De 
Resurrectione , against Origen, which was divided 
into two or perhaps three parts. Fragments of it 
are given by Epiphanius in his Panarium ; in 
Photius, Bibliotheca ; a few are contained in the 
works of Damascenus ; 2. IIcpl rwv ytveTwv, 

De Creatis , in Photius ; 3. Tlcpl Avre^ovoiov ual 
ir66ev rd Kcued, lie Libro Arbitrio. Leo Allatius 
had the complete text with a Latin version ; but 
the work, as contained m the edition of Methodius 
by Comb£fis, is not quite complete. 4. riepl ttjs 
dyyfAopufiyTOv napOevetas kclI ayvelas, Be An- 
gelica Virginitate et Castitatc , written in the form 
of a dialogue. Leo Allatius published this work, 
Gr. et Lat., in his Diatriba de Alethodiis , at Rome, 
1666, 8vo. and dedicated it to Pope Alexander 
VII. At the same time Petrus Possums obtained 
the Greek text of this work from Lucas Holsten, 



Paris, where it was published in the following 
year, 1657, fol. Possums, strangely enough, dedi- 
cated his edition to the same pope, not knowing 
that Leo Allatius was doing, or had just done, the 
same thing ; nor was Allatius at all aware of Pos- 
sinus being engaged in the same work at the same 
time as he was. It is also contained in Combelis, 
Auditor. Biblioth. Patr. Paris, 1672. Photius, 
quoted below, says that the work had been adul- 
terated, and contained especially several passages 
tending to Arianism, of which no trace is to be 
found in the later editions, so that his MS. was 
decidedly different from those perused by Allatius 
and Possinus. 5. Oratio de Simronc et Anna, seu 
In Festum Occursus et Purifications B. Alariae , 
ed. Petrus Plantinus, Antwerp, 1598. This work 
is said to be the production of a later Methodius, 
but Allatius vindicates the authorship of Methodius 
Patarensis. 6. A 4yos rrcpl Maprvpwv, Scrmo de 
Afartyrilm. 7. Els rd Bata, In Ramos Palmar um, 
an oration, of which Rfrotius has extracts. The { 
authorship of Methodius is doubtful. 8. Libri 
adversus Porphyrktm , of which there are fragments 
in Damascenus. 9. De Pythonissa contra Ori- 
gencm, lost. 10. Commcntarii in Cantirn Cantico- 
rum t fragments. 11. Eivwv, lost, &c. This 
Methodius is said to have written a work, De 
Revelatione, which, however, is more justly attri- 
buted to a later Methodius. [No. 3.] The 
principal works of Methodius, viz., De Libro Ar- 
bitrio, De Resurrectione, De Angelica Virginitate et 
Gastitate, two homilies, and the extracts given by 
Photius were published by Combelis, Graece et 
Latine, cum notis, Paris, 1644, fob, together with 
the works of Amphilochus and Andreas Cretensis. 
(Phot God. 284* 235, 236* 237 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
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p. 90, 6C. ed. Geneva ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vii. 
p. 260, &c. This Methodius stands in the index 
to Pabricius as Methodius Patarensis, which ,is 
correct ; but the passage where the reader finds 
most information on him (vol. vii. p. 260, &c.) is 
omitted. ( Hankius, Script. Bgzant.) [W. P.] 
METHON ( M tQuv), a kinsman of Orpheus, 
from whom the Thracian town of Mcthone was 
believed to have derived its name. (Plut. Quaest. 
Grace. 11.) [L. S.J 

MET1I YMNA (MifOv/uva), a daughter of Macar 
and wife of Lesbus, from whom the town of Me- 
tliymna, in Lesbos, derived its name. (Diod. v. 
81 ; Steph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.] 

METHYMNAEUS (Mridvnudios), a surname 
of Dionysus, derived, according to some, from 
Methymna, rich in vines. (Hesych. s. v. ; Virg. 
Georg, ii. 20.) Others derived it from fi40v (sweet 
or wine), as Plutarch (Sympos. iii. 2) and Athe- 
naeus (viii. p. 363). [L. S.] 

M ETIADU'SA ( MTjnd5ov(ra), a*('aughtcr of 
Eupalamus, and wife of king Cecrops, by whom 
she became the mother of Pandion. (Apollod. iii. 
15. § 5 ; Paus. i. 5. § 3.) [L. S.] 

MKTI'Ll A GENS, an Alban house, which, on 
the destruction of Alba Longa, migrated to Rome. 
(I)ionys. iii. 29.) Sine 1 the Metilii were imme- 
diately admitted into the Roman senate, they must 
at the time of their migration have been of patri- 
cian rank. In history', however, they occur only 
as plebeians. Pliny ( H.N . xxxv. 17) mentions a 
lex Met ilia de Ftdlonibus in B. c. 220. [ W. B. D.] 

MKTI'Ll US. 1. Sp. Metilus, tribune of 
the plebs in b. c. 416. He brought forward a 
rogation for fresh assignments of the public land to 
the commons, but was foiled in bis attempt by his 
colleagues in the tribunate. (Liv. iv. 48.) 

! 2. M. Metili us, tribune of the plebs in ac. 

401, when he impeached two of the consular 
tribunes of the preceding year, and resisted 
the levying of the war-tax (tributum) because the 
patricians usurped the rents of the demesne-land. 
(Liv. v. II, 12.) 

3. M. Metimus, tribune of the plebs in B. c. 
217, brought forward a rogation to deprive Q. 
Fahius Maximus, then dictator, of the sole control 
of the legions, and to admit the master of the 
horse, Q. Minucius Thermus, to an equal share of 

I the command. Metilius was legatus, in b. c. 212, 
from the senate to the consuls, after some reverses, 
in the seventh year of the second Punic war. (Liv. 
xxii. 25, xxv. 22. ) 

4. T. Mktiijus Croto, legatus, in b. c. 216, 

from the praetor Appius Claudius Pulcher to the 
legions in Sicily. (Liv. xxiii. 31.) [W. B. D.] 

ME'TIOCHE. [Menippe.] A second person 
of the name was a Trojan woman, who was painted 
by Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi. (Pans. x. 
2*6. §1.) [L. S.J 

METIOCHUS (MTjrfoxor), an Athenian orator, 
a contemporary and friend of Pericles, for whom 
he often spoke in the assembly at Athens. (Plut. 
Praccept. Pol . 1 5 ; Bekker, Anecdot. p. 309 ; 
Schumann, De Sortit. Jnd. p. 40, &c.) [L. S.) • 

METION (Mtjt(o)p), a son of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea, and husband of Alcippe. His sons, 
the Metionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion from 
his kingdom of Athens, but were themselves after- 
wards expelled by the sons of Pandion (Apollod. 
iii. 15. §§ 1, 5, 6, 8 ; Paus. i. 5. § 3); Diodoros 
(iv. 76) calls Daedalus one of the sons of Motion, 
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and Metion himself a son of Eupalamus and grand* 
son of Erechtheua (comp. Plat. Ion, p. 533, a. ; 
Paus. vii. 4. § 5). Apollodorus (iii. 15. § 8) on 
the other hand, calls Eupalamus a son of Metion 
and hither of Daedalus. According to a Sicyonian 
legend, Sicyon also was a son of Metion and a 
grandson of Erechtheus. (Paus. ii. 6. § 3 ; comp. 
Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 40 ' 8, who calls the wife 
of Metion Iphinoe.) [L. S.] 

METIS (Mifm). 1. The personification of 
prudence, is described as a daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetys. At the instigation of Zeus, she gave to 
Cronos a vomitive, whereupon he brought back his 
children whom he had devoured (Apollod. i. 2. § 
1, Ac. ; lies. Theog. 471). She was the first love 
and wife of Zeus, from whom she had at first en- 
deavoured to withdraw by metamorphosing herself 
in various ways. She prophesied to him that she 
would give birth first to a girl and afterwards to a 
boy, to whom the rule of the world was destined 
by fete. For this reason Zeus devoured her, when 
she was pregnant with Athena, and afterwards hu 
himself gave birth to a daughter, who issued from 
his head (Apollod. i. 3. § 6 ; lies. Tlu-oy. 888). 
Plato ( Sgmpos. p. 203, b.) speaks of Porus as a 
son of Metis, and according to Hesiod, Zeus de- 
voured Metis on the advice of Uranus and Ge, 
who also revealed to him the destiny of his son. 
(Comp. Welcker, Die Aeschgl. Tril. p. 278.) 

2. A male being, a mystic personification of the 
power of generation among the so-called Orphics, 
similar to Phanesand Ericapaeus. (Orph. Frugal. 
vi. 19, viii. 2.) [L. S.] 

ME'TIUS. [Mettius.] 

METOCHI'TA, GEO'RGIUS (Tecipyios 6 j 
M«rox»T7?r), roagnus diaconus in Constantinople, 
lived in the thirteenth century. He was an inti- 
mate friend and staunch adherent of the emperor 
Andronicus the Elder, and one of those few Greek 
divines who advocated the re-union of the Greek 
and Latin churches. For both these reasons he 
was deposed and exiled, about 1283, by the em- 
peror Andronicus the Younger. He died in exile, 
but the year of his death is not known. Some say 
that he was the father of the following Theodore 
Metochita, with whom several modern writers have 
confounded him. He wrote different works of no 
small importance for the history of the time: his 
style is abominable, but full of expressive strength 
and barbarous vigour. 1. 'Avrt fayais, Ac., or j 
Refututio triurn Capitum Maximi Planudis ; 2. j 
*Avrl$i\ais, Ac., or, liesponsio ad ea quae Manuel 1 
Nepos Cretensis puldicavit , both published together, | 
Greek and Latin, by Leo Allatius, in the second j 
volume of Graecia Orthodox. 3. Fragmentum ex 
Oratione de Unione Ecclesiarum , published by the 
same in his diatribe Contra Hottinger. ; 4. Fragm. 
ex Oratione de Dissidio Ecdeniar ., ibid. ; 5. Trac- 
tabu de Processions Spiriius Suncti Putrumque h&c 
t» re Sentenliis, divided into five parts or books ; 
a fragment of the fourth was published by Coin- 
b£fis in the second volume of Nova Bildioth. Pair. 
and a fragment of the fifth by Leo Allatius in 
De Purgatorio and Contra Hottinger ., who gives 
some information on the whole work in his De 
Consent u vtriusque Eccletiae , p. 771 ; 6. Oratio 
Antirrhetioa contra Georgium Cyprium Patriarcham. 
7* Oratio de Sacris Mgsteriis ; 8. Explicatio Itegu- 
larum £>. Nkephori , Ac., and other minor pro- 
ductions,. most of which were known to Leo 
AUfitius. (Fabric. Bibl. Grace. voL x. p. 412, 
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not ; Cave, Hist. Lit. ad ann. 1276, p. 645, ed. 
Geneva.) [W.P.l 

METOCHITA, THEODO'RUS (GsiScpos 
6 M eroxtrijs), the intimate friend and adhe- 
rent of the unfortunate emperor Andronicus the 
Elder (a. d. 1282 — 1328), was a man of extrar 
ordinary learning and great ^iterary activity, al- 
though much of his time was taken up by the 
duties he had to discharge as Magnus Logotheta 
Ecclesiae Constant, and the various commissions 
with which he was entrusted by his imperial friend. 
No sooner had Andronicus the Younger usurped 
the throne, in 1328, than he deposed Metochita 
and sent him into exile*. The learned prieBt, how- 
ever, was soon recalled, but, disgusted with the 
world, he retired into a convent in Constantinople, 
where he died in 1332. It is said that he was 
the son of the preceding Georgius Metochita, with 
whom he has often been confounded. Nicephoros 
Gregoras, tiie writer, delivered the funeral oration 
at the interment of Th. Metochita, and wrote an 
epitaph which is given in Fabricius. Many details 
referring to the life of this distinguished divine are 
contained in the works of Nicephoros Gregoras 
and John Cantacuzenus. Metochita wrote a great 
number of works on various subjects ; the princi- 
pal are : — 1. napdtppaots, being commentaries on 
various works of Aristotle’s, especially P/n/sioa, De 
A nimu , De Coelo, De Ortu et Intcritu , De Mcmoria 
't Itcminiscentia , De Somno et Vigilia , and others. 
The Greek text has never been published. A 
Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus appeared at 
Basel, 1559, 4 to ; reprinted, Ravenna, 1614, 4to ; 
2. Xpovwiv, a Roman history from Julius Caesar 
to Constantine the Great ; the Greek text, with a 
J Latin version, by John Meursius, Leyden, 1618, 
4 to. Regarding the doubts on Metochita’s author- 
ship of this work, compare Fabricius ; 3. 'TvofxvTfga- 
TtrTfxol ual hTj/xeiuartis yvwpiual, various commen- 
taries, essays, sentences, Ac., published under the 
j title Sjiecimina Operum Theod. Mdochilae , by 
: Janus Bloch, Copenhagen, 1790, 8vo. The fol- 
1 lowing are still unpublished: — 4. Ilfpl N««r«p»- 
kt}s KaKorjOflat, De mala rccentiorum Consuetudine, 
treats on the corruption of the church, especially of 
the anti-Christian changes introduced into the 
rites. Arcadius made a Latin version of this work, 
which, however, seems not to have been published- 
5. A 6yoi, eight books on ecclesiastical history, two 
of which are extant in MS. 6. Capita Phtioaophiea 
et Ilistorica Miscellanea CXX ., of which Fabricius 
gives the titles. Their great variety allows us to 
infer the extensive learning and the speculative 
genius of Metochita. 7. Michaelis Palaeologi et 
Irenes Augustac Epttapkium. 8. Astronomioa. 
Metochita #vas one of the, ;be»t astronomers of his 
time. 9. Commcntarii in Ptolemaei Magnam Sgnr 
toxin , said to be extant in MS. in Spain. (Fabric. 
Bill. Grace, vol. x. p. 412, Ac. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
ad ann. 1276, and Wharton, in Append, to Cave, 
ad ann. 1301 ; Thomas Magister, TlpoeQovevrutiv 
(ad Metochitum) and Epistola (to the same), ed. 
Graec. et I .at., together with other letters of the 
same Thomas, Laurentius Normann, Upsala, 
1693, ,4to.) [W.P.l 

METON (MIt&w), a citizen of Tsrentura, who, 
when tbe decree was proposed for calling in the 
assistance of Pyrrhus, came into the assembly of 
the people, in the garb of a reveller, and accom- 
panied by a flute-player, as if just come from a 
banquet. When thf^jjjdple laughed at him, arid 
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called out to him to sing them a song, he answered, 
“ Y on are right to encourage men to sing and make 
merry now while they can, for when Pyrrhus is 
arrived we shall have to lead a very different sort 
of life.” By this artifice he produced a great effect 
upon the assembly ; but the decree was never- 
theless carried. (Blut. Pyrrh. 13 ; Dion Cass. 
Fr. Vat. 45, p. 169, ed. Mai ; Dionys, xvii. 
13,14.) [E.I1.B.) 

METON (M£ro«'). With the name of Metonwe 
join those of Phaeinus (Qaeiv6s) and Euctemon 
(EuKTlj/xwv). all of Athens, contemporaries, and, as 
to the little which is known of them, inseparable. 

As to Phaeinus, he apptors nbwhore except in a 
passage of Theophrastus, who says (</<? iS ignis Tem- 
pest. sub init.) that he observed the solar tropics at 
Athens on Lycabettus ; from which Mcton learnt 
the mode of constructing the cycle of nineteen 
years. Salmasins has a conjecture which we only 
mention here because it suggested a reverse con- 
jecture. There is in Aratus the following line (at 
the beginning of the Diosemeia) : — 

’EvvfdKcddtKa KUK\a (paeivov tfe\loio. 

This, says Salmasius, should be QacivoO ’HA«u»o, 
or the shining sun here mentioned is Phaeinus of 
Elea. The conjecture has been rejected with 
scorn by Petavius, Weidler, &c. May we not go 
further, and ask whether it ought not to be the 
other way ? Did any Phaeinus give information 
upon tropics to Meton (a known observer of th<yn) , 
other than ♦onvov 'HeMor. Apollo himself? It is 
worth noting that Phaeinus is a strange adjective. • 
and a strange form of it, for a proper name ; and | 
that a slight mistake of Theophrastus (no astro- j 
nomer, as far as is known), or of some one whom he . 
copied, might easily have converted the old epithet { 
of the Sun into an astronomer. And there is j 


these observations of the solstices made by Meton 
and- Euctemon is thus to be determined (Halma, L 
163) : — •“ It is said that this observation was m ad e 
at Athens when Apsendes was archon, on the 21st 
of the month Phamenoth, in the morning. Now, 
from this solstice to that which was observed by 
Aristarchus in the fiftieth year of the first period 
of Calippus, there have elapsed, as Hipparchus says, 
152 years. And since this fiftieth year, which 
was the forty-fourth after the death of Alexander, 
to the four hundred and sixty-third, which is that 
of my observation, there have elapsed 419 years.” 
Such are the data from which, and from the pre- 
sumed meaning of a passage in Diodorus, Meton’g 
solstice, the acknowledged epoch of commencement 
of the period, has been placed B. c. 432. But 
we are far from seeing how it has been made out. 
Delambre gives no opinion, but quotes Cassini's, 
which he would not have done oil any point in 
which care or research could have given him one of 
his own. But though the particular date of this 
epoch is not fixed to a year or two, the general 
era of Meton is well fixed, as well by the data 
above mentioned as by Aelian ( Var. Hist. xiii. 12), 
who states that he feigned insanity to avoid sailing 
for Sicily in the ill-fated expedition of which he is 
stated to have had an eve presentiment. 

The length of the vea.’, according to Meton, is 
stated by Ptolemy as 365} days and ,*j of a day. 
This is more than half an hour too long. But then 
it should be remembered that this length of the 
year is that deduced from assuming that Meton 
held his own period to be exact. Now it by no 
means follows that in stating the cycle he meant to 
assort that it was mathematically true. Whether 
he was himself the inventor of this remarkable 
period, or whether he found it elsewhere, cannot 
now be known. 


another astronomer, Philip, contemporary with 
Meton, to whom (with Euctemon) Geminus attri- 
butes the cycle of nineteen years, to the exclusion 
of Meton. Here is one confusion in which Philip 
bears a part, and there might easily have been 
another. 

Much emendation has often been found neces- 
sary when an ancient writer enumerates those who 
have written on subjects which he had not studied 
himself: witness the passage in Vitruvius (ix. 7), 
in which the older texts and versions join Hippar- 
chus and Aratus with Eudaemon, Callistus, and 
Melo, for which wc must read Euctemon, Callippus, 
and Meton. 

As to Meton, the son of Pausanias, and (on 
either supposition) the follower of Phaeinus, Suidas 
calls him KvkovisHs (some read Aev/roi'iei/y). Pto- 
lemy ( de Apparent.) sajte he observed ^vt Athens, 
in the Cyclades, in Macedonia, and in Thrace ; 
unless indeed he meant one or two of these places 
to be stated of Euctemon. A verse of Phrynichus 
(preserved by Suidas) describes him as up^vas 
dywp, whence his skill in hydraulics has been in- 
ferred. The discovery of the cycle of nineteen 
yearn (Callippus, and Diet, of Antiq., s. v. ” Ca- 
lendar, Greek”) is referred to by Aelian ( Var. 
Hitt. x. 7), Censoriuus (c. 16), Diodorus (xii. 
86), Ptolemy (Synt. iii. 2), all of whom note 
or refer to a column or table erected by Meton at 
Athens, setting forth this cycle and the observa- 
tions- of the solstices which were made shortly 
before ’the epoch of commencement of the cycle. 

Frota Ptolemy’s words jjpippears that the date of , 


j The number of different persons, to whom this 
| astronomical period has been attribnted (Fabric, 
j liibl. Grace, vol. iii. p. 9), may furnish some pre- 
j sumption that Meton only brought forward and 
j made popular a piece of knowledge which he and 
others had derived from an oriental source : a thing 
by no means unlikely in itself. 

Of Euctemon, independently of his astronomical 
partnership with Meton, nothing is known. Ge- 
minns and Ptolemy both frequently refer to him on 
the rising and setting of stars, on which is to be 
inferred he had left some work. (Ptolemy, Ge- 
minus, Weidler, Hist. Astron.; Delambre, Astron. 
Anc. ; Petavius, Uranolog. &c.) [A. De M.] 

METO'PE ( Mstq/jtt) j. 1. A daughter of the 
Arcadian river-god Lndon, was married to Asopus, 
and the mother of Thebe. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 6 ; 
Pir.d. 01. vi. 144, with the Schol.) 

2. A daughter of the river-god Asopus. (SchoL 
ad Pind. Jsthm. viii. 37.) 

3. The wife of the river-god Sangarius and 

mother of Ilecabe, the wife of Priam. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. §5.) [L.S.] 

METO'PUS (Mfrairor), a Pythagorean, a 
native of Metapontum. A fragment of a work of 
his on virtue is still extant. ( Stob. Serm. i. p. 7 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. i. p. 852.) [C. P. M.}. 

METRO'BIUS (Mur P 6Sm). 1. One of the 
numerous Greek writers on the art of cookery, 
quoted by Athenaeus, was the author of a Work 
entitlod IIA oKovvTovoiucor cvyypapfia. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 643, e. f.) 

2. An actor, who played women’s parts (toes?* 
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Wf), wa* & great favourite of the dictator Sulla, who is qttoted more than once by Pliny. Me was* 
(Pint. SlulL 2,' 36.) the instructor of Hippocrates and Anaxarchus.' 

METROOfdES (MtfrpoicXrjs), of Maroneia, a (Inog. Laert. ix. 58 ; Suidas, s. w. Aripixpiros, 
brother df H^parchia, .was at first a disciple of Thtfywv ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. ii. p. 660 ; Voss. 
Theophrast8t8, but afterwards he entered the school de Hist. Graecis, pp. 54, 470, ed. West.) 
q{ C rates, *«ad became a cynic. He seems to have 4. A distinguished Greek philosopher, a native, 
been a man of great ability, and having reached an according to some accounts (^trab. xiiL p. 589 y 
advanced age, he drowned himself. He wrote Cic. Tusc. Disjt. v. 37. § 109), of Lampsacus 
‘ , several works, all of which he is said to have burnt ; according to others (Diog. Laert. x. 22, though the 
one of them bore the title of Xpelcu, of which a line text in that passage seems to be corrupt), of 
' is preserved in Diogenes Laertius (vi. 6 ; comp. Athens. This is to some extent confirmed by the 
vi. 33, ii. 102 ; Stoh. Serm. tit. 116. 48). [L. S.] fact that his brother, Timocrates, was an Athenian 

METRODO'liUS (MrjrpdS&pos), an officer of citizen of the deme Potamus, in the tribe Leontis. 
Philip V. of Macedon, with whom, in b. c. 202, [Timocratks] ; but the former account seems to 
the Thasians capitulated on condition that they be supported by the best authority. Metrodorus 
should not be required to receive a garrison, nor to was the most distinguished of the disciples of Epi- 
pay tribute, that they should have no soldiers bil- curus, with whom he lived on terms of the closest 
Jeted on them, and should retain their own laws, friendship, never having left him since he became 


Philip, however, broke this agreement and reduced 
them to slavery. (Polvb. xv. 24.) We learn 
from a fragment of Polvbius that Metrodorus 
greatly excited Philip's displeasure, but by what 
conduct, or on what occasion, does not appear. 
(Polyb. Fragm. Hist, xxxii. ; Suid. s. v. 'Avara- 
aeis.) It was perhaps the same Metrodorus who 
is mentioned by Polybius as an ambassador from 
Perseus to the Rhodians, in u. e. 168. (Polvb. 
xxix. 3, 5.) [E. E.j 

METRODO'RUS (MgrpiSupos), literary. 1. 
Of Cos, the son of Epichannus, and grandson of 
Thyrsus. Like several of that family he addicted 
himself partly to the study of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, partly to the science of medicine. II 
wrote a treatise upon the works of Kpichannus, in 
which, on the authority of Kpichannus and Pytha- 
goras himself, he maintained that the Doric was 
the proper dialect of the Orphic hymns. Metro- 
dorus flourished about B. c. 460. (lamblich. 17/. 
Pyth. c. 34. p. 467, ed. Kiessling ; Fabric. Hill. 
Graec. vol. i. p. 852 ; Bode, Grach, dcr llellen. 
Dichtknmt , vol. i. p. 190.) 

2. Of Lampsacus, a contemporary and friend 
of Anaxagoras. He wrote on Homer, the leading 
feature of his system of interpretation being that 
the deities and stories in Homer were to be under- 
stood as allegorical modes of representing physical 
powers and phenomena. He died b. c. 464. (Plat. 
Ion, c. 2. p. 530, c ; Diog. Laert. ii. 1 1 ; Tatian. 
Assyr. in orat. Tipis "EMyrar, p. 1 60, b ; Fabric. 
BUI. Graec. vol. i. p. 517 ; Voss, de l Hat. Graecis , 
p. 180, ed. West.) 

3. Of Chios, a disciple of Democritus, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, of Nossus of Chios. He 
flourished about b. c. 330. He was a philosopher 
of considerable reputation, and professed the doc- 
trine of the sceptics in their fullest sense. Cicero 
(Acad. ii. 23. § 73) gives us a translation of the 
first sentence of his work IDpl <pvaeas : “ Nego 
scire nos sciamusne aliquid an nihil sciamus : ne id 
ipsnm quidem nescire aut scire ; nec oinnino sitne 
aliquid, an nihil sit.” The commencement of the 
same work is quoted in Eusebius ( Praep . Emng. 
xiv. p. 765). Athenaeus (iv. p. 184, a) quotes 
from a work by Metrodorus, entitled Tpuiita. t A 
worit, Htp\ Icrroplas , is cited by the scholiast on 
-Apollonius (iv. 834) as the production of a man 
n&med Metrodorus ; but we have no means of de- 
termining which of the name is referred to. Me* 
trodorus did not confine himself to philosophy, but 
studied, at least, if he did not practise, medicine, 
on* which he wtofo^a good deaL It is probably he 


acquainted with him, except for six months on one 
occasion, when he paid a visit to his home. He 
died in n. o. 277, in the 53d year of hie age, seven 
years before Epicurus, who would have appointed 
him his successor had he survived him. He left 
behind him a son named Epicurus and a daughter, 
whom Epicurus, in his will, entrusted to the guar- 
dianship of Amynomachus and Timocrates, to be 
brought up under the joint care of themselves and 
Hermachus, and provided for out of the property 
which he left behind^him. In a letter also which 
he wrote upon his death-bed, Epicurus commended 
the, children to the care of Idomeneus, who had 
married Batis, the sister of Metrodorus. The 
20th of each month was kept by the disciples of 
Epicurus as a festive day in honour of their master 
and Metrodorus. Leontium is spoken of as the 
wife or mistress of Metrodorus. 

The philosophy of Metrodorus appears to have 
been of a more grossly sensual kind than that of 
Epicurus. (Cic. de Nat. Dear. i. 40, Tusc. Disp. 
v. 9 , de Fin. ii. 28 . § 92, 30. § 99, 81. § 101.) 
Perfect happiness, according to Cicero’s account, 
he made to consist in having a well-constituted 
body, and knowing that it would always remain 
so. lie found fault with his brother for not ad- 
mitting that the belly was the test and measure of 
every thing that |>ertained to a happy life. Of the 
writings of Metrodorus Diogenes Laertius mention* 
the following: 1. rigor rods iarpotis, in three 
hooks ; 2. riegl aiaff rfaeau, addressed to Timocrates 
(Cic. de Nat. JJror. i. 40) ; 3. Ilf pi ptyaAotyvxiaS j 
4. TJfpi rrjs ’E irirtovpov dfyworlas ; 5. Ilpdr rotit 
SiaAfKTiKovs ; 6. Ilpdr rods <ro<pUrrat, in nine 
hooks ; 7. n«pl TTjr iirl acuplav woptlas ; 8. fltpl 
rrjs ptTaGolfjs ; 9. II«pl srAodrov ; 10. Ilpdf 

A TjpoKpirov ; 11. Ilcpi fiywtias. But besides 
these, Metrodorus wrote f 12. Ilepl TlotrfrtSv, in 
which he attacked Homer. (Plat. Moral, p. 1087, 
a. 1094, d.) 1 3. Ilpdr Tipapxov (plat, ad* Colot. 

p. 1117, b) ; and 14. n«pl awitdelat (Atheruix. 
p. 391, d.) Athenaeus (xii. p. 546, t.) also men- 
tions his letters, and quotes a passage from on* 
addressed to Timocrates. These letters may pqt- 
sibly consist of or include some of the treatises abotra. 
enumerated. The passage which Athenaeus quotes 
is similar in import to what Cicero refers to (dfs 
Nat. Dear. i. 40). The treatise IUpl tpiAoarotputff 
mentioned by Plutarch (ado. Colot. extp.), » 
perhaps the same as the seventh in the pr&^fifr 
list (Diog. Laert. x. 22, &c., with the- notes of 
Menagius j Fabric. Bill. Grace. voL ill p. 6W k 
Bode, Gesoh. dor Hclt^picht&unOt, tot I p; 1$) 
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5. Surnamed 6 deupripuirutSs, a disciple first o: 
Theophrastus, afterwards of Stilpo, is mentioned 
only by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 113), 

6. Of Scepsis, a contemporary and friend of De- 
metrius of Scepsis, to whom he was indebted for 
his advancement, when he abandoned philosophy 
and betook himself tp politics, lie was originally 
poor, but gained distinction by his writings, the 
style of which was peculiar and new, and married 
a wealthy Carthaginian lady, lie attached himself 
to Mithridates Eupator, accompanied him into 
Pontus, and was raised to a position of great in- 
fluence and trust, being appointed supreme judge, 
without appeal even to the king. Subsequently, 
however, he was led to desert his allegiance, when 
sent by Mithridates on an embassy to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia. Tigranes sent him back to 
Mithridates, but he died on the road. According 
to some accounts he was despatched by order of the 
king ; according to others he died of disease (Strab. 
xiii. pp. 609, 610). Methodorus is frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero ; he seems to have been particu- 
larly celebrated for his powers of memory (Cic. de 
OnU. ii. 88. § 360). This is also mentioned by 
Pliny (H. A r . vii. 24). In consequence of his hos- 
tility to the Romans he was surnamed the lioman- 
liuter (Piin. II. N. xxxiv. 7 or 16). He was 
contemporary of L. Crassus, the orator, who heard 
him when in Asia (Cic. de jOrat. iii. 20. § 7. r >). 
Athenaeus (xii. p. 552, c.) quotes a work by this 
Metrodorus, n«pl a\€tVTiKrji. We also find men- 
tion of a Metrodorus as the .author of a nepiTfyTjtrtr 
(Plucidus Lutatius on Statius, iii. 478). Notices 
which might very well have been derived from a 
work of that kind, are given by Pliny (//. A r . v. 
31. s. 38, viii. 14), on the autho^ty of a Metro- 
dorus ; and as similar notices (II. N. iii. 16. s. 20, 
xxviii. 7, s. 23, xxxvii. 4. s. 15) are taken by him 
from Metrodorus of Scepsis, the latter was very 
probably the author of the ITeptif'yjjouy in question. 
Strabo also (xi. p. 504) quotes from Metrodorus 
of Scepsis a geographical notice respecting the 
Amazons. (Voss, de Hist Graecis, p. 180, ed. 
West.) 

7. Of Stratonicb in Caria. He was at first a 
disciple of the school of Epicurus, but afterward) 
attached himself to Cameades. Cicero speaks of 
him. as an orator of great fire and volubility (de 
Oral. L 11. § 45). lie flourished about b. c. 110. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 9 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 6. § 16, 24. § 
78 ; Fabric. Bill. Grave, vol. iii. p. 607.) 

8. A distinguished grammarian, the brother of 
Anthemius of Tralles [Anthemius ], mentioned by 
Agathias, v. 6. (Voss, de Hist. Gravcis, , p. 470.) 

9. A native apparently of Alexandria or Egypt, 

mentioned by Photius ^(Cod. 115, 1 Hi) as the 
author of a cycle for the calculation of the time 
of Easter. He lived after the time of Diocle- 
tian, but nothing more exact is known respect- 
ing him. (Fabric. Bill. Grave. voL x. p. 712 ; 
Noris. Dissert, de Cyclo Bosch. Jiavenn. c. 3, p. 
183.) [C. P. M.] 

METRODO'RUS (J^/lrirp6Sopos\ the author of 
two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, 
Anal, voL ii. p. 476 ; Jacobs, - Anth. Grace, vol. iii. 
P* 180.) His age is very uncertain, and it is even 
doubtful whether both tho epigrams ought to be 
ascribed to the same poet. (Jacobs, Anth. Grave. 
voLjuii. pp. 917, 918 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grave, vol. 
iv. m 482.) . [P. S.] 

jSETBOfeO'BUS, of^jW . painter and I 
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philosopher, of such distinction, that when Acini* 
lius Paullus, after his victory over Perseu^/(B. C* 
168), requested the Athenians to' spud him their 
most approved philosopher, to educate his-children* 
and their best painter, to represent triumph, 

they selected Metrodorus as the mos^ competent 
man for both offices ; and Paullus concurred in 
their opinion. ('Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40. 

§ 30.) [P. S.] , 

METRODO'RUS (MirrpdSapos), the name of' 
several physicians. 

1. A pupil of Chrysippus of Cnidos, and tutor’ 
to Erasistratus, who lived in the fourth and third 
centuries n. c. He was the thirds husband of 
Pythias, the daughter of Aristotle, by whom he 
had a son named after her celebrated father. (Sext. 
Empir. Co/d. Mathem. i. 12, p. 271. ed. Fabric.) 

2. A pupil of Sabinus, in the first and second- 
centuries after Christ, is mentioned by Galen as 
one of those who had commented on part of tl* 
Hippocratic Collection (Comment, in Hippocr . 
“ Epid. III." i. 4, “ Epid. VI" i. 29, vol. xvii. 
pt. i. pp. 508, 877), and is probably the physician 
who was one of the followers of Asclepiades. 
(Galen, De Simpl. Medieam. Temper, ac Faculty 

i. 29, 35, vol. xi. pp. 432, 442.) 

3. The author of tho work quoted by Pliny 
(II. N. xx. 81 ), and entitled 'Ettito/aJi t&v 'Pi£oto-. 
povplvv) u, appears to have been a different person 
(though sometimes reckoned as the same), and may 
he supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Cratevas in the first century b.c. (Plin. H. N. 
xxv. 4.) 

4. The physician mentioned by Cicero (Ep. ad 
Famil. xvi. 20) as attending on his freedman Tiro, 
b. c. 46. 

One of the above (perhaps the third) is quoted 
by Marbodus (De Gemmis), and called by him 
“ maximus auctor.” (See Fabric. Bibl. Or. vol. xiii. 
p. 337, ed.vet.) [W. A. G.j 

M KT ROT 1 1 AN ES (Mrirpotpdinis), ' a general of. 
Mithridates the Great, who sent him with an army 
into Greece, to support Archelaus, B. c. 87. He 
reduced Euboea, as well as Demetrias and Magne- 
sia in Thessaly, but was defeated by the Roman, 
general lhuttius Sura. (Appian, Mithr. 29.) He. : 
is again mentioned in b.c. 73, as commai)dingy > ; 
together with the Roman exile L. Fannius, a de- 
tachment of the army of Mithridates, which was 
defeated by Mamercus during the siege of Cyzicug. 
(Oros. vi. 2 ; comp. Sail. Ilist. lib. iii. p. 217, ed., 
Gerlaeh. min.) [E. H. B.] 

MKTROT1IANES (Mrjrpo^dnjs), the name 
of three later Greek writers, mentioned by Suidas. 
(s. t>.). 

1. Of Eucarpia, in Phrygia (comp. Steph. By t. 
s. v. Eibca pwla), wrote a work on Phrygia, and also 
the following treatises on rhetoric: — Uepl i8e£v 
\6yov, n spl crTaarfwy, and commentaries on Her-, 
mogenes and Aristides, in consequence of which he 
is regarded by some as the author of the Scholia, 
on Aristides. ( Wcstermann, Gcsch. dvr Grieeh . 
Beredtsamkrit , § 104, n. 15.) 

2. Of Lebadeia, in Boeotia, the son of the rhe- 
torician Comelianus, was the author of the foUaVf-* 
ing works: — Ilepl rwv x a P aKT fip wV °f Plato,. 
Xenophon, Nicostratus,and Philostratus, M«A.«to% 
and Abyoi iravrtyvpiKol. 

3. A descendant of the sophist Lacharea, against: 
whom the sophist Superianus wrote a book. This.. 
Metrophanes is mentioned by, Damascius in hjs^ 
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Kfe of Isidorus (ap. Phot. cod. p. 342 a. b. ed. 
Bekker). 

M ETRO'PH AN ES (M yrpofidyy?), bishop of j 
Smyrna, is renowned in ecclesiastical history for his 
obstinate opposition to the famous patriarch Pnotius. 
He was the son of the woman who was enveigled 
to entice Methodius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
but ; he was not the son of Methodius. The patri- 
arch Ignatius having been deposed by the emperor 
Michael ill., in 8,53, and Photius chosen in his 
fitejyi, Metrophanes, who was then bishop of 
Smyrna, recognised Photius, although lie was a 
friend ofTgnatius. But he soon altered his opi- 
nion, declared publicly for the deposed patriarch, 
and so violently attacked Photius, that he was de- 
prived of his see and thrown into a prison. When 
Photius was deposed in his turn, and Ignatius re- 
established in the patriarchate by the emperor 
Basil L, Metrophanes recovered his see of Smyrna, 
and, in the council held in Constantinople in 869, 
showed himself one of the most zealous opponents 
of Photius. But in 879 Photius became once more 
patriarch on the death of Ignatius, and now Me- 
trophanes was again deposed, lie nevertheless 
continued to speak and to write against Photius, 
so that in 880 the patriarch and the emperor con- 
trived his excommunication. Metrophanes died in 
an obscure retirement, but the year of his death is 
not known. He wrote besides other works : — 1. 
Epistola ad Manuelcm Patricium de Titbits in Causa 
Phot'u ab anno 858 ad 870 gestis , one of the most 
valuable documents bearing on the history of that 
turbulent patriarch. A Latin version by Melius, 
in Baronius, Annal. ad ann. 870, Greek and Latin, 
in the 8th vol. of Labbe, Concilia , and in Aria 
Concilii CP. qnarti , by M. Raderus, Ingolstadt. 
1604, 4to. 2. *Eirt(TTo\i) My rputpayovs Myrpo- 
toXItov irpds May out} A TlarplKtov ual AoyoOeryy 
rov dpSfxov, divided into four parts, a very remark- 
able and important document. The three first 
parts treat on Manichaeism, and the fourth on the 
Mystery of the Holy Ghost : it is very doubtful 
whether Metrophanes is the author of this work, 
which is now generally attributed to Photius. 3. 
Zfe Spiritu Sanclo , of which a fragment is extant 
. in a Vienna codex. 4. Expasitio Fidei , in a Paris 
■' co^ex. 5. Liltc.r Canotmrn Triadieorum , in a Vene- 
tian codex, according to Leo Allatius. (Fabric. 
BiU. Graec. vol. xi. p. 700 ; Flaronius, Annal. ad 
ann. 870, &c. j Hankius, Script. Byzant. xvii. 1, 
&c., xviii. 66.) [W. P.] 

ME'TTIUS or M ETIUS, an old Italian name, 
in use both among the Sabines and Latins. It is 
doubtful whether Mettim or Mctius is the better 
orthography, as we sometimes find one and some- 
times the other in the best MSS. For the sake of 
uniformity, however, we have adopted the form 
Mctiius in all the following names, though some of 
them occur with only one t. 

ME'TTIUS. 1. P. Mbttius, a partisan of 
Satuminus and Glaucia in b. c. 100, assassinated 
C. Memmius, one of the consular candidates in that 
year. (Oros. v. 17.) 

2. M. Mbttius, was sent by Caesar at the 
opening of the Gallic war, in b. c. 58, as legatus 
to Ariovistus, king of the German league, and was 
detained prisoner by him, but subsequently res- 
cued by Caesar. (Caes. B. G. i. 47, 53.) The 
annexed coin, which, bears the legend M. Mettius, 
and has on the obverse the head of Caesar, pro- 
bably. refers to this Mettius. [W. B. D.] 
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ME'TTIUS CU'RTIUS. [Curtius Mbttius, 
No. 1.] . 

ME'TTIUS CARUS. [Carus.] 

ME'TTIUS FUFUE'TIUS, was praetor or 
dictator of Alba in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
third king of Rome. After the combat between 
the Horatii and Curiatii had determined the 
supremacy of the Romans, Mettius was sum- 
moned to aid them in a war with Fidenae > and the 
Veientines. On the field of battle, from cowardice 
or treachery, Mettius drew off his Albans to the 
hills, and awaited the issue of the battle. The 
Etruscans, mistaking his movement for a design 
upon their flank, took to flight, and Mettius fell 
upon them in their disorder, intending probably to 
regain the confidence of his Roman allies. But on 
the following day the Albans were all deprived of 
their arms, and Mettius himself, as the punishment 
of his treachery, was tom asunder by chariots 
driven in opposite directions. (Dionys. iii. 5, 7, 8, 
.9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28. 29, 
30 ; Liv. i. 23, 26, 27, 28 ; Varr. Fr. p. 240, Bip. 
ed. ; Flor. i. 3. § 8 ; Val. Max. vii. 4. § 1 ; Frontin. 
Strut, ii. 7. § 1 ; Polyaen. A7ruf. viii.5.) [W.B.D.] 

ME'TTIUS GEMI'NIUS, or GEMINUS, 
was commanderwf the cavalry of Tusculum in the 
last war between Rome and the Latin league, 
b. c. 310. lie challenged T. Manlius, son of the 
consid T. Manlius Torquatos, and was slain by 
him in the combat. (Liv. viii. 7 ; Val. Max. ii. 
7. § 6.) [ \V. B. D.] 

ME'TTIUS POMPOSIA'NUS, a senator in 
Vespasian’s reign, whom the emperor raised to the 
consulate, although Mettius was reported to have a 
royal nativity. JDomitian afterwards banished and 
put him to death. (Suet. Vesp. 14, Bom. 10,20 ; 
Dion Cass. Ixvii. 12 ; Victor, Ep. 9.) [W. B. D.J 

MEZK'NTIUS (M^nor), a mythical king of 
the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, 
and father of Lausus. When he was expelled by 
his subjects on account of his cruelty he took 
refuge with Tumus, king of the Rutulians, and 
assisted him in his war against Aeneas and the 
Trojans. Aeneas wounded him,, but Mezentius 
escaped under the protection of his son. When, 
however, Lausus had falldn, Mezentius returned to 
the battle on horseback, and was slain by Aeneas 
(Virg. Aen. viii. 480, &c., x. 689, &C., 785, 800, 
&c.). The story about the alliance between Me- 
zentius and the Rutulians is also mentioned by 
Livy and Dionysius, but they say nothing about 
his expulsion from Caere or Agylla* According 
to them Aeneas disappeared during the battle 
against the Rutulians and Etruscans at Lanuvium, 
and Ascanius was besieged by Mezentius and 
Lausus. In a sally at night the besieged defeated 
the enemy, slew Lausus, and then cdhcluded a 
peace with Mezentius, who henceforth remaiiaed 
their ally. (Liv. i. % 3 ; Dionys. i. 64, Ac.) 
According to Serviu sT od Aen. iv. 620, vi. 700, 
ix. 745) Mezentius w|r*lain by Ascanius. During 
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the siege of Ascanius, Mezlntius, when he was chief officers of the state, and being all willing to 
asked to conclude a peace, demanded among .pther support Michael, they proclaimed him emperor 
things, that the Latins should give up to him every while Stauracius was still alive (2nd of October, 
year the whole produce of their vintage ; and in 811). The dying emperor implored and obtained 
commemoration of this, it was saicL the Romans mercy from his brother-in-law, and went to expire 
in later times celebrated the festivalif>;the Vinalia . in a convent. The accession of Michael caused 


on the twenty-third of April, whei ifie new wine 
was tasted, and a libation made in front of the 
temple of Venus, and a sacrifice offered to Jupiter. 
(Plut. Quaest. Rom. 45 ; Ov. Fast. iv. 881, &c. ; 
Macrob. Sat. iii. 5 ; comp. Did. of Ant. s. v. 
Vinalia .) [L. S.J 

MEZETULUS, a Numidian, who,* after the 
death of Oesalces, king of^the Massylians, revolted 
against Capusa, the eldest son of the late king, who 
had succeeded him on the throne ; and defeated 
him in a great battle, in which Capusa himself was 
killed. Mczetulus, however, did not assume the 
sovereignty himself, but placed on the throne La- 
cumaces, the youngest sou of Oesalus, a mere 
child, in whose name he designed to govern the 
kingdom. But the return of Masinissa from Spain 
disconcerted his plans : he quickly raised a large 
army, with whifch he opposed this new adversary in 
the field, but was defeated, and compelled to seek 
refuge in the dominions of Syphax. From thence, 
however, he was induced to return, and take up his 
residence at the court of Masinissa, from whom he 
received a free pardon and the restitution of all his 
property. (Liv. xxix. 29, 80.) It is probably 
the 6ame person who is called by Appian Mesotulus 
(Me<rdn/Aos), and is mentioned as joining Han- 
nibal with a force of 1000 horsemen shortly before 
the battle of Zama. (Appian, Pun. 83.) [E.H.B.] 
Ml'CCIADKS, a sculptor of Chios, was the son 
of Malas, the lather of Anthemius (or Archennus), 
and the grandfather of Bupalus and Athenis. He 
must have flourished about 01. 42 or 45. (Plin. 

H. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 2.) [P. S.J 

MICCION (Mixxlwv), a painter mentioned by 

Lucian as a disciple of Zeuxis. (Luc. Zeux. 7. vol. 
i. p. 845, Wetst.) | P. S.] 

MICHAEL I. RHANGA'BE, or RIIAGA'BE 
(M (x<n)A 6 'PavydSi), or 'Pcryagrj), emperor of Con- 
stantinople from A. v. 811 to 813, was the son of 
Theophylactus, one of the high functionaries who, 
together with Stauracius, conspired against the em- 
peror Constantine VI., and the grandson of one 
Rhangabe, from whom he derived his surname. 
Michael was at once honest, handsome, and gifted 
with many talents, but he was of a weak character, 
and his amiability could not always efface the un- 
favourable impression which his want of energy 
made upon persons of stouter hearts than his. He 
stood in great favour with the emperor Nicephorus 

I. ( 802 — - 81 1 ), who, bj^ creating him iryister of the 
palace, raised him to the highest rank in the empire 
after the emperor and .his family, and finally gave 
him his daughter Procopia in marriage. Stauracius, 
however, the son and successor of Nicephorus, was 
far from sharing the sentiments of his father towards 
the master of the palace, and feeling himself dying 
from the effects of a wound, received some months 
previously an the batue-field where his father was 
slain bv the Bulgarians, he gave orders to blind 
Michael, in order that his wife Thcophano, to whom 
he intended to bequeath the throne, might find no 
obstacles at her succession. One Stephanus was 
charged with executing the emperor's order. He 
wisely refrained from doing so, and informed 
Michael of it. They immediately assembled the 
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great joy among the people, though little in the 
army : the soldiers, however, were 6oon satisfied by 
the liberal use which the new emperor made of the 
rich treasures hoarded up by the late Nicephorus. 
Michael, a peaceful man, began his reign by re- 
storing peace to the disturbed church, and recalling 
from exile Leo Armenus, a celebrated general, who 
now enjoyed the emperor’s full confidence, for which 
he afterwards rewarded him by hurling his bene- 
factor from his throne. In the spring of 812, 
Crum, the king of the Bulgarians, again invaded 
the territories of the empire. Michael set out at 
the head of his army to meet him, but committed 
the imprudence of allowing the empress Procopia 
to accompany him. A general discontent and 
symptoms of sedition among the troops were the con- 
sequences of his thoughtlessness ; a woman with 
more than seeming authority in the camp being 
then an unheard of thing. Distrusting the array, 
the emperor hastened back.. to the capital, followed 
by a host of reckless barbarians who laid the 
country waste with fire and sword. At their ap- 
proach, multitudes of people, mostly iconoclasts, 
fled before them ; and a sedition in consequence 
broke out among the numerous iconoclasts in Con- 
stantinople, which was quelled, not without diffi- 
cult)', by Leo Armenus : their leader Nicolaus was 
confined in a convent ; and they were finally all 
driven out of the city and dispersed in the pro- 
vinces, by # order of the emperor. About the same 
time great numbers of Christians of all sects took 
refuge within the empire, flying from the dominions 
of the khalifs, which were then filled with com- 
motion nnd civil wars. Crum, meanwhile, pursued 
his victorious course, and laid siege to Mesembria, 
whereupon he made offers of peace, which, on 
account of their moderation, the emperor was in- 
clined to accept, but his councillors were for further 
resistance. Mesembria was now taken by assault, 
and the danger from the Bulgarians grew daily 
more alarming. In February 813, Michael one 
more set out to meet them, again accompanied^) 
his wife Procopia. Her presence in the campriad 
the same consequences as before. Leo Armenus 
secretly fomented the discontent of the troops, and 
carried on those intrigues which led to the loss of 
the battle of Adrianople (22d of June, 813), the 
flight of Michael to Constantinople, and his de- 
position by the successful rebel, as is related in the 
life of Leo V. The deposed Michael retired into 
a convept, where he led an obscure, but quiet and 
happy life, during more than thirty years. Leo 
succeeded him on the throne, (Cedren. p. 48, Ac. j 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 125, &c. ; Const. Manass. p. 94 ; 
Theoph. Contin. p. 8 ; Author, incert. post Theoph. 
p. 428, &c. ; Glycas, p. 286 ; Joel, p. 178 ; Ge- 
nesius, p. 2, Ac. ; Leo Gram. p. 445, Ac. ; Symeon 
Metaphrastes, p. 402.) [ W. P.J 

MI'CHAEL II. BALBUS (Mtx<n)A 6 TpowArft), 
or the “ Stammerer," emperor of Constantinople, 
a. d. 820 — 829. This prince was of low origin; 
he was bom at Amorium, and spent his earlier youth 
aS a groom, in different stables of his native town. 
He afterwards entered the army, and although he 
was ignorant and illiterate, he met with sueeess in 
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his new profession, owing to his bold character and 
uncommon impudence. One of his superior officers 
esteemed him so much that he gave him his daughter 
Thecla in marriage. Having made the acquaintance 
of the celebrated Bardanes, he found numerous op- 
portunities of distinguishing himself under the 
eyes of that eminent general, who accordingly pro- 
moted him, and in spite of a defect of his speech, 
whence his surname 6 T pav\6s, he became conspi- 
cuous as one of the best Greek generals. The em- 
peror Leo V. owed the fortunate issue of his con- 
spiracy against Michael I. in a great measure to 
the assistance of Michael the Stammerer, and ac- 
cordingly raised the latter to the highest dignities 
in the empire. But Michael wanted prudence, 
and having often severely censured the conduct of 
Leo, incurred the displeasure of his master. In 
order to get rid of him, Leo sent him into Asia as 
dux Orientis, but soon recalled him for fear he 
should kindle a rebellion. Nothing the wiser for 
so many apparent proofs of Leo’s displeasure, 
Michael continued to abuse both the emperor and 
the empress. Vexed at being perpetually thwarted, 
censured, and libelled by this troublesome officer, 
Leo once more ordered him to proceed to Asia and 
inspect the troops. This time Michael refused to 
comply with the order, and openly joined a number 
of disaffected persons, who made secret preparations 
for depriving Leo of his crown. The plot was 
discovered through the zealous honesty of Hexa- 
bulus, and Michael was arraigned of high treason. 
Sentenced to be burnt alive in a furnace, Michael 
escaped death, and was raised to the throne in an 
almost miraculous way, as is related in the life of 
Leo V. (Christmas, 820). Immediately after the 
assassination of Leo, Michael was released from 
his prison, and such was the haste of his friends to 
proclaim him emperor and show him to the public, 
that they did not even wait until his fetters were 
taken off*, but hurried him, loaded with irons, to the 
hippodrome, where a trembling crowd saluted him 
with shouts of satisfaction. 

The first act of the new emperor was to castrate 
the four sons of Leo, but no sooner was this in- 
famous crime committed, than the perpetrator had 
to defend himself against a formidable avenger of 
:£he death of Leo and the disgrace of his sons. 
This was Thomas, commander-in-chief of the troops 
in Asia, whose revolt was one of the most dan- 
gerous that ever threatened the rulers of Constan- 
tinople. A few months after raising the standard 
of rebellion, Thomas was master of the whole 
of the Byzantine possessions in Asia. He con- 
cluded an alliance with the Arabs, and was then 
proclaimed emperor at Antioch (821). He pre- 
tended to be the emperor Constantine VI., who 
was said to have survived his excaecation, and 
he styled himself so, though he was not blind ; 
but he was originally a run-away slave who 
had risen to eminence in the army. Having no 
children, he adopted an unknown youth, who was 
created Augustus, and then marched at the head of 
an army of 80,000 men, against Constantinople. 
His adopted son was slain in the neighbourhood 
of the Hellespont, and Thomas adopted another, a 
former monk, to whom he gave the name of Anas- 
tasias. Upon this Thomas crossed the Hellespont, 
and laid siege to Constantinople. Miehael awaited 
die danger wi^h undaunted courage. Unable to 
take the field Mgainst superior forces, he adopted 
measures to render the capital impregnable, and a 
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bloody defeat, which Thomas suffered in 822 while 
leading his men to a general assault, proved that 
Michael had not lost all chances of success. Thomas 
retired into Thrace, but renewed the siege in 823, 
by sea and laud. His fleet obtained a victory 
over the imMial nayy. Gregorius Pterotes, an 
old friend of/Leo V., and a general of great ex- 
perience and influence, whom Michael had banished 
to Samos, now left his exile, and joined the rebel ; 
but the emperor having meanwhile obtained several 
advantages, aud the motley army of Thomas, which 
was composed of specimens of all the different 
nations of Hither Asia, betraying symptoms of dis- 
affection Pterotes resolve^, to desert to the emperor. 
Afraid to appear there alone, he seduced many of 
the rebels to join him, and with them secretly left 
the camp of Thomas. But Thomas had watched 
him, and the two-fold traitor was stopped on his 
flight, defeated, aud put to death. Proud of his 
success, Thomas endeavoured to force the Golden 
Horn with a fleet of 350 vessels, but Michael fell 
upon bim with such vigour as not only to repel 
him, but to destroy the greater portion of Mb fleet. 
Thomas was no more successful in his assaults by 
land, the capital being gallantly defended by 
Michael, his son Theophilus, Olbienus, Catacylus, 
and other generals of renown ; yet in spite of their 
valour, they could not dislodge Thomas from his 
lines .around Constantinople, and there was just 
fear lest hunger should achieve what the sword 
was unable to accomplish. In this extremity 
Michael received an offer from Mortagon, king of 
the Bulgarians, to join him against the rebel. 
Michael declined the proposition, and this act 
shows that he was no ordinary man : he would 
rather stand his own chance than make common 
cause with an ally who would have turned against 
him in case of defeat, and asked for an exorbitant 
reward in case of success. Mortagon, however, 
came on his own account, and fell upon the besieging 
army, not so much because he wanted to help 
Michael as because he was desirous of plundering 
some one. Being defeated by the Bulgarians, 
Thomas raised the siege and retreated into Thrace. 
Michael now sallied forth, followed his enemy 
closely, and at last brought him to a stand. Thomas 
was entirely defeated ; one-half of the army went 
over to the victor's side ; and he shut himself up 
in Adrianople. Michael soon followed him thither, 
and made preparations for forcing the city to sur- 
render through famine, which so frightened the in- 
habitants that they seized the rebel and dragged 
him to the emperor. Thomas had his hands and 
feet cut off, and in this state was put on an 8ss 
and paraded through the streets. Michael joined 
the procession, according teethe barbarous custom of 
the time. , “If you are really emperor, 1 * cried the 
fainting man, “ have mercy on a wretch, and take 
my life at once l 11 Michael, urged him to confess 
whether he had any accomplices at the court, and 
to name them. Had Thomas done so, many an 
innocent man might have suffered death together 
with os many guilty, but John Hexabulus, whose 
name was always prominent among the straight- 
forward and the honest, stopped the emperor, 
crying out, “Will yon give credit to on enemy 
against your own friends ?” Michael felt the 
reproach, and desisted from further inquiries; of 
Thomas, who was subsequently thrown on a duftg- 
heap, where he expired several days after (October, 
823). The chief partisans of Thomas met with 
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severe punishment. Thus ended a revolt, during 
which Michael proved he was worthy of his throne. 

In 824 Michael renewed the friendly intercourse 
which had subsisted between his predecessors and 
the Western or Frankish emperors : he sent an em- 
bassy to Louis the Pious, and also ftrote a letter to 
him, which his ambassadors presented to Louis at 
Rouen. It is known that the Byzantine emperors 
would never recognise the imperial title of the 
Frankish kings, and afterwards those of Germany. 
In the above-mentioned letter Michael consequently 
called Louis only “ Ludovicus qui vocatus est 
Francorum et Longobardorum Imperator,” and 
this the Byzantine historians consider as a great 
condescension. The letter is contained in Thegan’s 
Vie de Louts le Ddtonnaire , and in the works of 
other historians; In the same year, 824, a band of 
Spanish Arabs, commanded by one Abuhafiz, made 
a descent upon Crete and conquered the island, which 
was henceforth called Candia, from Candax, its 
new capital, which was founded by the Arabs : 
Michael was unable to dislodge them, and the 
island was lost for ever. A colony of Arabs, the 
descendants of the followers of Abuhafiz, still in- 
habits a portion of Candia. Michael lost likewise 
the province of Dalmatia, which was taken from 
him by the Servians, but the greatest loss he had 
to suffer was that of Sicily. Euphemius governed 
the island for the emperor, and having met with 
some disappointment at the court, invited Ziadet- 
Allah, the third khalif of the Aglabites in Africa, 
to take possession of the country. Ziadet- Allah 
accordingly went to Sicily in 827, with a powerful 
fleet, and the island Boon became a prey to the 
Arabs, and remained in their possession for upwards 
of two hundred years. Michael died a natural 
death on the first? of October, 829, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Theophilus. (Cedren. p. 491, 
&c. ; Leo Gram. p. 447, &e. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 132, 
&C. ; Genes, p. 13, Ac. ; Theophan. Contin. p. 214, 
&c. ; Symeon Metaphrastes, p. 405, &c. ; Glyc. p. 
287, &c. ; Const. Porphyr. De Admin. Imp. c. 22 ; 
Const. Manass. p. 95 ; Joel, p. 178.) [W. P.] 

MICHAEL III. (MixaijA), emperor of Con- 
stantinople from a. d. 842 to 867, was the son and 
successor of the emperor Theophilus, and the grandson 
of Michael II. the Stammerer. He ascended the 
throne at the age of three, and reigned under the 
guardianship of his talented mother Theodora. 
This active princess began by re-establishing the 
worship of images, an undertaking in which she 
had to encounter intrigues of a most dangerous 
nature [Photius]. Her armies were less success- 
ful ; they were beaten in the Caucasus and in Asia. 
Minor, and an expedition fitted out for the recovery 
of Crete from the Aggbs was to tally, discomfited. 
She despatched a fleet of 800 ships with a view of 
conquering Egypt, but the capture and temporary 
possession of Damietta was the only result of it 
On the other hand, she continued to be fortunate 
in her exertions for the orthodox church tutd the 
Christian religion in general : the Khazars were 
converted in 847, and a few years afterwards the 
Bulgarians, those hereditary enemies of Byzantium, 
adopted likewise the religion of Christ [Mxtro- 
phanxs}. ' But' her seal for images caused a 
most dangerous revolt of the Paulicians (848), 
who entered into an alliance with the Arabs, and 
baffled the efforts of the imperial armies to re- 
duce them to obedience. Meanwhile, Michael 
grew up and gave proof of his wicked propensities. 
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At the boyish age of fifteen he already led an im- 
moral life with Eudoxia, a noble young lady, the 
daughter of one Ingerius, who belonged to the 
great family of the Martinacii ; and his mother 
preferring under these circumstances to give him a 
lawful wife, he accepted with the greatest in- 
difference Eudoxia, the daughter of Decapolita, 
continuing all the while his licentious intercourse 
with the other Eudoxia, his mistress. The prin- 
cipal person at the court was Theoctistus, a cele- 
brated, though not always successful general, who 
incurred the jealousy of Bardas, the brother of the 
empress, and the displeasure of the young emperor. 
Michael and Bardas consequently formed a plot to 
make away with Theoctistus, and carried their de- 
sign into effect, Michael being the first to raise his 
hand against his unfortunate minister. Bardas was 
appointed Magnus Logotheta in his stead, and he 
soon seized the uncontrolled direction of public 
affairs. The murder of Theoctistus so afflicted 
Theodora that she laid down her functions aB regent 
and retired into private life (854). Michael now 
abandoned himself to a life of almost unparalleled 
profligacy, for a description of which we must refer 
to the graphic pea of Gibbon (vol. ix. p. 45, &c. 
ed. 1815). 

In 856 Bardas was made Caesar ; and his power 
being now unlimited, he caused the empress Theo- 
dora, with her daughter, to be confined in a con- 
vent- On the whole, however, Bardas Was no 
despicable man, though his ambition was bound- 
less. Full of talents, learning, and an enthusi- 
astic love of the fine arts, he was zealous in pro- 
moting the arts, science and literature, which had 
been greatly neglected during the reign of the 
father and grandfather of Michael. The philosopher 
Leo was his principal assistant in attaining these 
laudable objects. Owing to the irresistible in- 
fluence of Bardas, the patriarch Ignatius was de- 
posed in 857, and the famous Photius succeeded 
him. In 858 the empire was involved in a great 
war with the Arabs. Leo commanded against 
them, and obtained more glory than the unworthy 
emperor deserved. lie defeated the Arabs in 
several pitched battles, drove them beyond the 
Euphrates, crossed that river, and made several 
successful incursions on the eastern side of th^& 
Tigris, penetrating to the neighbourhood of Baglhf 
dad. During this time, however, the Arab general, 
'Omar, laid Pontus waste. Thinking success on 
the battle-field an easy thing, Michael resolved to 
put himself at the head of his army, and marched 
against 'Omar ; but the Arabs had been reinforced 
by a strong body of incensed Paulicians, and under 
the walls of Samosata the emperor received a severe 
lesson for his folly. Upwards of 6000 Greeks 
were taken prisoners, and among them the gallant 
Leo, whom the Arabs would never restore to liberty 
in spite of the brilliant ransom offered them. In 
860 Michael paid as dearly for a second lesson in 
Cappadocia ; and 'Omar now carried destruction 
over Cappadocia, Pontus, and Cilicia, whence he car- 
ried 70,000 prisoners into perpetual captivity. (862.) 
Either good sense or the want of his accustomed 
revels in the capital, or the advice of Bardas, in- 
duced Michael to put his younger brother, Petrenas,’ 
then governor of Lydia and Ionia, at 1 the head .of 
the army ; and Petronas chose for his lieutenant 
Nazar, governor of Galatia, whose ngurim was, that 
a small, but good army, was better than a large, 
but bad one. Near Amasia they fell in with the 
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main army of the Arabs, commanded by ’Omar. 
The Greeks obtained a splendid victory ; ’Omar 
was slain ; and his head was carried to Constan- 
tinople by Petronas, to whom his brother allowed 
the honour of a triumphal entrance. In order to 
commemorate the glory of his armies, and with a 
view of handing his name down to posterity, 
Michael ordered a hippodrome to be built, which 
surpassed everything of the kind in magnificence. 
Jealous of Petronas, the emperor set out in 864 for 
the purpose of talking the command. He had 
scarcely arrived in Asia when he was recalled, 
because a Russian fleet of 200 large barges had 
suddenly made its appearance in the Bosporus, and 
was attacking the Golden Horn. Michael hardly 
escaped being taken prisoner whilst crossing the 
Hellespont, but he was soon released from his fear, 
in consequence of the Russian fleet being destroyed 
by storm. This was the first blockade of Constan- 
tinople by the Russians, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, by the Norman nobles, who had just made 
themselves masters of Western Russia. By this 
time Michael had grown tired of the ascendancy 
of Bardas, and felt deeply offended at being ex- 
horted by him to lead a better life. Whether 
Bardas meant this in reality or not is a matter of 
doubt, for he certainly wished to establish his own 
elevation on the ruin of Michael. Bardas was thus 
gradually superseded in the favour of his master 
by Basil the Macedonian, afterwards emperor, who 
married Michael’s mistress, Eudoxia, in exchange 
for whom he surrendered his sister, Thecla, who 
became the emperor's mistress. Michael formed a 
plot with Basil to assassinate Bardas ; ami soon 
afterwards the Caesar was treacherously killed by 
Michael, Basil, and a band of assassins hired for 
the purpose (866). Thereupon Basil rose to emi- 
nence, and was proclaimed Caesar. In the same 
year (866) the patriarch Photius proclaimed the 
deposition of pope Nicholas I. The conduct of 
Michael continued to be so disgusting, that Basil, 
in his turn, remonstrated with him, and soon in- 
curred the hatred of his master, who began to look 
out for some daring men who would help him in 
despatching the Macedonian. Of this Basil became 
informed, and very naturally resolved to anticipate 
toe emperor’s designs. lie persuaded him to accept 
& supper in the house of his mother, Theodora, 
who, utterly unacquainted with the intention of 
Basil, had consented to invite her son, as a means 
of restoring a good understanding between the 
rulers. As the supper degenerated into an orgy, 
Theodora and her daughter retired, leaving her 
son alone with Basil and a few more guests, who 
soon made the emperor so drunk, that he was 
obliged to lie down on a bed. In this helpless 
state he was murdered by a band of assassins who 
had been secretly introduced into Theodora’s 
dwelling. (24th of September, 867.) Basil fol- 
lowed him on the throne. The reign of Michael 
III., however disgusting the part which he played, 
is one of the most interesting in Byzantine history : 
it is rich in events worthy of the attention of the 
scholar, the philosopher, the historian, the soldier, 
and the divine ; and whoever feels more than 
superficial sympathy for the fate of the later Greeks 
will be amply rewarded by turning from this im- 
perfect' sketch to the sources from which it is taken. 
(Cedren. p. 5«J3, &c. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 152, Ac. ; 
Leo Grain., pT 457, Ac. ; Symeon Metaphrast, 
428, Ac. ; Theophan. Contiu. p. 92, Ac. ; Genes. ! 
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p. 37, Ac. ; Joel, p. 179, Ac. ; Const Manass. 
p. 100.) [W. P.] 

MICHAEL IV. PA'PHLAGO (M i X ^K 6 
na<pAayu>v)) emperor of Constantinople from a. d. 
1034 to 1041, was one of the younger brothers of 
John the Eunttch, first minister under Romanus 
III. and his predecessor, Constantine IX. Among 
the four brothers of John, wh8 had once been a 
monk, Michael and Nicetas were originally money- 
changers, Constantine and George eunuchs and 
mountebanks by v profession ; Stephanas, their 
brother-in-law, whose name will appear hereafter, 
was a ship’s calker. When John rose to eminence 
he promoted Michael to /he office of chamberlain 
to Romanus III., a post for which he was well fit, 
for he was stupid and handsome. Having further 
the advantage of being young, he pleased the em- 
press Zoe so much, that she admitted him to her 
bed. The fact was reported to Romanus, who 
would not believe it, because he knew that Michael 
was subject to epileptic fits ; but Zoe and her lover 
were afraid that he would believe it one day or 
other, and consequently contrived the assassination 
of Romanus. The day after his murder Zoe an- 
nounced to the senate that she had chosen Michael 
for her husband, and wished him to be acknow- 
ledged as emperor. John the Ennuch being the 
secret promoter of these transactions, the wishes 
of the empress were complied with, and Michael 
and Zoe were proclaimed on the 11th of April, 
1034. No sooner was this done than John re- 
moved Zoe from the administration of the state, by 
keeping her a prisoner in her palace; and as Michael 
was unfit to reign, he seized the supreme power 
without aspiring to the name. The beginning of 
Michael’s reign was signalised by a general famine 
and a terrible earthquake at 'Jerusalem, which 
lasted forty days with scarcely any interruption. 
Upon this the barbarians invaded the territory of 
the empire on all sides, while the fleets of the 
Arabs in Sicily and Africa covered the Archipelago, 
and plundered the islands. John, however, suc- 
ceeded in making peace with them on tolerable 
conditions. He also brought the Servians to sub- 
mission, made peace with the Arabs in Egypt, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Arabs of Baghdad 
defeated under the walls of Edessa, which they 
had invested in 1037. 'About this time a civil 
war among the Arabs in Sicily afforded a good 
opportunity of bringing back that island to the im- 
perial sway ; and Leon Opus, the governor of the 
Greek dominions in Southern Italy, was conse- 
quently sent over into Sicily. He defeated the 
Arabs several times, and returned with many 
captives, besides 1 5,000 Christian prisoners of war, 
which he hatf taken from ttys Mohammedans. In 

1039 John equipped a powerful fleet and an appro- 
priate army, the fleet being commanded by 8te- 
phanus, the brother-in-law of John and the em- 
peror ; and the whole expedition by Maniaces, 
who was the best general in the Greek army. The 
Greeks were joined by a small, but gallant body of 
Norman auxiliaries, commanded by three sons of 
the chivalrous Tancred. Messina and Syracuse 
were taken by the Greeks, and the Arabs sustained 
such losses that their brethren in Africa were in 
great alarm. They consequently came to their re- 
lief with 50,000 men ; but few of these ever, re- 
turned to their native country, and thirteen towns 
and cities surrendered to the victorious Greeks. In 

1040 a fresh army arrived from, Africa, which was 
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still more numerous than the preceding ; hut in a 
pitched battle with the Greeks and Normans, they 
were utterly defeated, leaving 50,000 either dead 
on the held, or prisoners in the hands of the victor. 
Sicily once more obeyed the Greek sceptre, when a 
base intrigue caused the loss of what had been so 
fairly won. Owing to the negligence of Stephanus, 
the Arab commander- in-chief found means to 
escape, with a few followers, to Africa ; and Ma- 
niaces was so vexed at his flight, that in reproach- 
ing Stephanus for it, he probably forgot the degree 
of deference which he owed to the brother-in-law 
of the powerful eunuch. In order to avenge him- 
self for the insult, Stephahus calumniated his chief 
at the court, and caused a warrant to be sent to 
Sicily for his arrest. After Maniaces had left the 
island, the negligence of his successors in the com- 
mand, Stephanus, Doceanus, and Dasilius Pedia- 
titqs, caused one loss after another ; and in dividing 
the booty of their former victories with the Nor- 
mans, they behaved so unfairly, that their gallant 
allies not only withdrew, but attacked the Greek 
dominions on the continent of Italy. The Arabs 
suffered one more defeat at Messina ; but after 
that met with continual success, and before the 
end of 1040 Sicily had again ceased to be a Byzan- 
tine province, and in Italy the Greek power was 
expiring under the sword of the Normans. About 
the same time the Bulgarians endeavoured to throw 
off the Greek yoke, and overran Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Michael, forced to fly suddenly from Tlies- 
salonica, where he then held his court, left his 
treasury under the care of one I bazas, a Bulgarian 
in the Greek service, who availed himself of the 
opportunity, and with his trust joined his country- 
men. 

Constantinople was in the greatest danger of 
falling into the hands of the barbarians, when, 
to the surprise and wonder of the whole empire, 
the apathetic emperor, who was besides suffering 
from an incurable dropsy, declared bis intention of 
putting himself at the head of his army. In vain 
his friends and the empress endeavoured to per- 
suade him to abandon his purpose : “ If 1 have 
made no conquests,” said he, “ I will at least do 
my utmost to prevent losses.” lie was so weak 
that he was obliged to be raised on his horse, and 
every morning the troops expected that he would 
not see the evening ; but he held bravely out, and 
the moral effect of his appearance upon his soldiers 
as well as his enemies was so great, that the former 
fought with the utmost bravery, while the Bul- 
garians were confounded before they had been 
defeated. After driving out the barbarians from 
Thrace and Macedonia, Michael penetrated into 
Bulgaria ; and in the course of oh$ campaign 
brought back that extensive country to its allegi- 
ance to the Greek emperors. The war being thus 
finished with glory, Michael celebrated a triumphal 
entry into Constantinople, and soon afterwards 
died, pn the 10th of December, 1041. This enter- 
prise does great credit to Michael, whose conduct 
give* proof of a great moral truth, that there is no 
qpui so bad but there is still something good left in 
him, which, under proper circumstances, will shine 
forth, and cause the man to do actions which, 
though they cannot obliterate his former conduct, 
will yet entitle him to our forbearance and compas- 
sion. Shortly before bis end Michael chose his 
nephew. Michael, his future successor, who con- 
sequently succeeded him on the throne. (Cedren. 
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p. 734, &c. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 235, &c. ; Manass. 
p. 124 ; Joel, p. 183; Glyc. p. 314, &c.) [W. P.] 
MICHAEL V. CALAPH A'TES 6 

KaAacpdrrjs ), or the “Calker,” emperor of Con- 
stantinople from December, a. d. 1041, to April, 
1042, was the son of Stephanus, the brother-in- 
law of Michael IV., who had once followed the 
trade of a ship’s calker, whence the surname of his 
son. He was adopted by Michael IV. and the 
empress Zoe ; but as he was a profligate fellow, the 
emperor would soon have excluded him from the 
throne had death left him time. The people de- 
tested Michael V., and persuaded Zoe to reign in 
bis stead ; but a few days were sufficient to make 
Zoe repent her ambition, and she quietly resigned 
in favour of her adopted son. Michael bfgan by 
banishing Zoe and the eunuch John, his uncle, and 
committed several other imprudent acts, the con- 
sequence of which was, that the people of Constan- 
tinople rose in rebellion. A fierce battle was fought 
between them and the adherents of M$t hael, which 
ended in the storm of the imperial palace, and in 
the flight of the young emperor and his brother 
Constantine to the convent of Studa, where they 
both took the monastic habit, and continued to live 
many years in a quiet obscurity. Zoe and her 
sister Theodora were proclaimed co-empresses by 
the people, 21st of April, 1042. (Cedren. p. 749 ; 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 242 ; Manass. p. 125 ; Glyc. p. 
31 G ; Joel, p. 103.) [W. P.l 

MICHAEL VI. STRATIOTICUS (M, X aij\ 
o ZrpoiTuvTiKds), emperor of Constantinople from 
A. d. 1056 to 1057, was chosen by the empress 
Theodora for her successor shortly before she died ; 
and be succeeded accordingly on the 22d of August, 
1056. His surname, “ the warrior,” indicates his 
military merits ; but at the time of his elevation 
he was broken down by age, and his character had 
lost all its former energy. Theodora, a woman, 
had a manly spirit, but Michael the warlike had 
the spirit of a woman. Michael was scarcely seated 
on the throne when Theodosius, a cousin of the 
late emperor Constantine X. Monomachus, rose in 
revolt ; but after a fierce struggle, which filled the 
streets of Constantinople with blood, the rebel was 
compelled to lay down his arms, and was fortunate 
to escape with mere banishment. The famous' 
general, Catacalon, was recalled from his post as 
governor of Antioch, and Michael, a cousin of the 
emperor, was placed in his stead. Catacalon re- 
turned to the capital with disaffection in his heart, 
and there met a great number of his colleagues, 
whom the emperor had rewarded with fine speeches 
instead of giving more solid proofs of his gratitude 
for their former achievements, and all of whom 
shared the disaffection of Catacalon. A military 
conspiracy was the consequence, and a deputation 
was sent by the malcontents to Isaac Comnenus, 
who resided at Castamone, in Asia Minor, request- 
ing him to accept the crown, which he did, after 
some hesitation. Michael tried to check the pro- 
gress of his rival at once by intrigues and weapons, 
but his duplicity availed him nothing, and his arms 
were defeated in the battle of Hades by Isaac and 
Catacalon, whereupon he resigned (3lst of August), 
and retired into a convent. (Cedren. p. 792, &Q. ; 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 262, &c. ; Manass. p. 128, 129 ; 
Glyc. p. 132.) [W.P.l 

MICHAEL VII. DUCAS PA|$APINA'CES 
(M<x<h)\ 6 Aovtcas, 6 TlapairivaKijs), emperor of 
Constantinople from a. d. 1071 to 1078, was the 
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son of the emperor Constantine XI., Ducas, who 
died in 1059, shortly after appointing his three 
sons, Michael, Andronicns, and Constantine, to 
succeed him in joint possession of the crown. On 
account of their tender age, their mother, Eudoxia, 
reigned for them ; and having married Romanus 
Diogenes, this distinguished.general enjoyed the im- 
perial title and power till he was made a prisoner by 
Alp Arslan, the sultan of the Seljuks, in August, 
1071. When his captivity became known at Constan- 
tinople, Joannes Caesar caused his nephew, Michael, 
to be proclaimed emperor, with a view of reigning 
under his name. Soon afterwards Romanus re- 
turned from his captivity, but he came too late to 
retrieve his fate : he was seized and blinded, and 
died frogi the operation in October, 1071. Eudoxia 
was confined in a prison ; and these atrocities were 
committed without Michael taking the least step 
to prevent them. • 

John, archbishop of Sida, in Pamphylia, John 
the Caesar, Nicephorizus, and other ministers, now 
governed the empire for Michael. Enraged that 
the ransom for which he had restored the late 
Romanus to liberty was not paid by Michael, 
sultan Alp Arslan invaded the empire in 107*2. 
Isaac and Alexis Coninenus commanded the Greek 
army against him. Owing to the want of discipline 
of his troops, Isaac lost a battle and his liberty, 
but was soon ransomed by Alexis. The two bro- 
thers prepared for taking revenge, when affairs re- 
ceived a different turn, through the daring ambition 
of one Ursel, a kinsman of the kings of Scotland, 
and the commander of a body of European auxili- 
aries in the Greek service. Having made himself 
master of most of the strongholds and mountain 
passes in the anti-Taurus and portions of Armenia 
and Lazica, he ceased at once to fight against the 
Turks and to help the Greeks, intending to make 
himself independent in those parts. For this pur- 
pose he intrigued with John the Caesar, who 
joined him, and was proclaimed emperor of the 
Greeks by the Frankish auxiliaries. Both the 
Greeks and Turks looked at these proceedings 
with wonder, when the latter, impatient to come to 
blows, fell upon John and Ursel, defeated them, 
and made them both prisoners. Ursel soon re- 
deemed himself, and retired into Pontus, whither 
he was followed by Nicephorus Palaeologus, who 
gained a decisive battle aver him. On his flight, 
Ursel was again taken by the Turks. Alexis 
Comnenus, wishing to obtain possession of this 
dangerous adventurer, offered a large bribe to the 
Turks for his person ; and having attained his 
ends, sent him to Constantinople (1073), where 
he was kept in prison. 

In 1074 the Bulgarians, exasperated by the 
insatiable avarice of the minister Nicephorizus, 
attempted to throw off the Greek yoke, and offered 
the crown to Bodinu 9 , the grandson of Michael, 
king of Servia, who accepted it, and came to their 
assistance with 9 body of his countrymen. Bul- 
garia was then governed by N icephorus Carentenus, 
a very competent man, who had taken proper 
measures for quelling the revolt, when he was pre- 
vented from carrying them out by the arrival of 
Dami&nus Dalassenus, who was sent to supersede 
him as governor. Dalassenus owed his promotion 
to some court intrigue, and six weeks after his 
appointment tad the satisfaction of seeing himself 
a prisoner of tne Bulgarians, and his army flying 
through the country. Bryeunius, who had been 
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created Caesar after the captivity of John,Tetrieved 
the fortune of the Greeks. Bodinus lost several 
battles, and fell into the hands of Bryennius, who, 
on the order of Michael, sent him as a state prisoner 
to some fortress in Syria, whence, however, the 
young prince escaped and returned to Servia, over 
which he became king after the death of his father. 
Bryennius likewise compelled the Servians to sue 
for peace ; purged the Adriatic and the Ionian 
sea of the Norman pirates ; and quelled a dangerous 
mutiny of some of his barbarian auxiliaries, who 
were headed by Nestor, the commander-in-chief of 
the army of observation on the Danube. His 
success deserved reward, but earning disgrace in- 
stead, he listened to the persuasive wishes of his 
numerous friends, raised the standard of rebellion, 
and was proclaimed emperor under the walls of 
Adrianople. He despatched his brother John to 
lay siege to Constantinople, while he continued to 
consolidate his authority in Thrace and Macedonia. 
The capital was gallantly defended by Constantine 
Ducas, Alexis Comnenus, and Ursel, who was re- 
stored to liberty on condition of employing his 
great military talents for the defence of the empeh>r. 
Meanwhile, another rebellion broke out in the East. 
Only ten days after Bryennius had assumed the 
imperial title his example was followed by Ni- 
cephorus Botaniates in Asia Minor, who advanced 
with an army mostly composed of Turks, and soon 
penetrated as far as Nicaea. At that time Con- 
stantinople had ceased to be besieged by John 
Bryennius, whose men were too licentious to hold 
out long against well-disciplined troops, commanded 
by the best generals of Greece, and ho consequently 
withdrew to the head-quarters of his brother. The 
conduct of the emperor during this crisis was so 
contemptible that the approach of Botaniates created 
joy among the people, and caused great satisfaction 
to a crowd of disaffected generals and ambitious 
priests : they sent a deputatiom to him, inviting 
him formally to occupy the imperial throne ; and 
he of course complied with their wishes. Michael, 
forsaken by all his adherents except Alexis and 
Isaac Comnenus, who stood with him to the last 
moment, abandoned all hopes of resisting so for- 
midable an enemy, and without regret resigned the 
crown to Botaniates, on the 25th of March, 1078. 
The ensuing struggle between Botaniates and 
Bryennius belongs to the history of the former. 
Michael was allowed to retire into a convent, and 
Botaniates had so little fear of his harmless charac- 
ter that he made him Archbishop of Ephesus, a 
post for which the ex-emperor was decidedly more 
fit than for the throne of Constantinople. As 
weak-minded as his father, Michael had the mis- 
fortune to be put under thq-dutorship of the well- 
known Michael Psellus, a learned pedant, who, in- 
stead of making the young prince fit to rule over 
man, by teaching him law and history, and en- 
larging his mind, which was already narrow enough, 
instructed him chiefly in grammar and rhetoric, 
thus creating in the young man an artificial taste 
for such studies, which never left him in after life, 
and made his mind quite unfit for the severe 
business of government and legislation. While 
Michael was a boy Psellus was proud of him, be- 
cause his pupil was more learned than other boys 
of his age, but when he became a man and a king, 
Psellus felt ashamed of him and himself, and to 
this feeling we must needs ascribe the circumstance 
that he did not extend his * history 11 to the reign 
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of Michael, bat left off with his accession (Zonar. 
vol. ii. p. 286, &c. ; Bryen. lib. ii. iii. &c. ; Scylitz. 
p. 850, &c. ; Glyc. p. 329, &c. ; Manass. p. 134, 
135; Joel, p. 185.) [W.P.j 

MICHAEL VIII. PALAEO'LOGUS 
6 Tla\cuo\6yos)y emperor of Nicaea, and afterwards 
of Constantinople, ^'rom a. d. 1260 to 1282, the 
restorer of the Greek empire, was the son of An- 
dronicus Palaeologus and Irene Angela, the grand- 
daughter of the emperor Alexis Angelus. He was 
born in 1234. At an early age he rose to eminence, 
which he owed to his uncommon talents as much 
as to his illustrious birth, and to the same causes he 
was indebted for many «. dangerous persecution. 
Without dwelling upon his earlier life, we need 
only mention that he was once obliged to take 
refuge at the court of the sultan of Iconium, and 
having subsequently been appointed governor of the 
distant town of Durazzo, the slander of his secret 
enemy followed him thither, and he was carried in 
chains to Nicaea. He justified himself, however, 
and the emperor Theodore II. Lascaris held him in 
higher esteem than he had ever done before. This 
emperor died in August 1259, leaving a son, John 
III., who was only nine years old, and over whom 
he had placed the patriarch Arsenius and the magnus 
domesticus Muzalon, as guardians. Neither of 
them enjoyed popularity, being both known for 
their friendship for the Latins. Nine days after 
the death of Theodore, while his obsequies were 
solemnizing in the cathedral of Magnesia, the im- 
perial guard suddenly broke into the church, and 
Muzalon, his brothers, lind many of his principal 
adherents fell victims to the military wrath. Mi- 
chael Palaeologus, whom Theodore had lately ap- 
pointed magnus dux, was chosen as guardian in- 
stead of Muzalon, and soon afterwards he received 
or gave himself the title and power of despot. 
Thence there was only a step to the throne, which 
Michael also took. lie made himself master of 
the imperial treasury, bribed or gained the Varan- 
gian guard and the clergy, and was proclaimed em- 
peror at Magnesia. Michael and the boy John 
were crowned together at Nicaea, on the 1st of 
January, 1260. His succession filled the Nicaean 
empire with joy and satisfaction. It was not so in 
Constantinople. Although Baldwin II. enjoyed 
little more than the name of an emperor and the 
shadow of an empire, the substance whereof was 
in the hands of the princes of Nicaea, Epeirus, 
and Achaia, he assumed a haughty tone towards 
Michael, and demanded the cession of those parts 
of Thrace and Macedonia which belonged to Nicaea, 
as a condition of acknowledging him as emperor. 
At first Michael treated the Latin ambassadors 
with ridicule, till thejr declared they would be 
satisfied with Thessalonica or even Seres. “ Not 
a village !’’ replied Michael sternly, dismissing them 
with contempt ; and he was right in doing so, for 
he had already taken proper measures for driving 
the Latins out of Constantinople. The ambition 
of Michael, the despot of Epeirus, checked him for 
a while in his lofty career. Seeing a child on the 
throne of Nicaea, and a lofty but forsaken foreigner, 
destitute of power, on that of Constantinople, 
Michael of Epeirus conceived the same plan as 
Michael Palaeologus, and the success of the latter 
at first did not at all discourage him. Things 
growing serious, the new emperor of Nicaea made 
him honourable offers in order to maintain peace 
between them. But the despot of Epeirus reckoned 
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upon his alliance with Manfred, the Norman king 
of Sicily, and William de Villehardouin, the French 
prince of Achaia and the Morea, and rushed boldly 
into the field. At Achrida he suffered a severe de- 
feat ; Villehardouin was taken prisoner and brought 
to Constantinople. The Greeks in their turn were 
totally beaten at Tricorypha. Little moved by the 
disadvantageous turn of his affairs in the West, 
Michael Palaeologus hastened his expedition against 
Constantinople, and before the end of the year 1260 
Baldwin II. was shut up within his capital. 
Michael, however, was not strong enough to reduce 
the city, and returned to Nicaea. Upon this he 
made an alliance with the Genoese, and in 1261 
sent a new army beyond the Bosporus, the progress 
of which he watched from his favourite residence 
of Nymphaeum near Smyrna. Strategopulus Caesar 
commanded the Greek army round Constantinople, 
the natural strength of which offered again such 
obstacles to the besiegers, that the Caesar converted 
the siege into a blockade, informing the emperor of 
the bad chances he had of speedy success. While 
matters stood thus, one Cutrizacus, the commander 
of a body of voluntary auxiliaries, was informed of 
the existence of a subterranean passage leading 
from a place outside the walls into the cellar of a 
house within them, and which seemed to be known 
only to the owner of the house. Cutrizacus im- 
mediately formed a plan for surprising the garrison 
by means of the passage, and after concerting 
measures with the commander-in-chief, ventured 
with 50 men through the passage into the city. 
Ilis plan succeeded completely. No sooner was he 
within than he took possession of the nearest gate, 
disarmed the post, opened it, and the main body of 
the Greeks rushed in. The stratagem was. executed 
in the dead of night. The inhabitants, roused 
from their slumber, soon learned the cause of the 
noise, and kept quiet within their houses, or joined 
their daring countrymen. The Latins dispersed in 
various quarters were seized with a panic, and fled 
in all directions, while the emperor Baldwin had 
scarcely time to leave his palace and escape on board 
of a Venetian galley, which carried him imme- 
diately to Italy. On the morning of the 25th of 
July, 1261, Constantinople was in the undisputed 
possession of the Greeks, after it had borne the 
yoke of the Latins during 57 years 3 months and 
13 days. 

A private messenger brought the news of this 
strange revolution to Nymphaeum, and Michael at 
first refused to believe it till the arrival of some 
officers of the Caesar dispersed all doubt : as a 
further token of the veracity of their account, they 
produced the sword, the sceptre, the red bonnet, 
and other articles belonging to Baldwin, who had 
not found time to carry them with him. Michael 
lost no time in repairing to Constantinople, and on 
the Nth of August held his triumphal entrance, 
saluted by the people with demonstrations of the 
sincerest joy. Constantinople, however, was no 
more what it had been. During the reign of the 
Latins plunder, rapine, and devastation had spoiled 
it of its former splendour ; trade had deserted its 
harbour ; and thousands of opulent families had 
abandoned the palaces or mansions of their fore- 
fathers, in order to avoid contact with the hated 
foreigners. To restore, re-people, and re-adom Con- 
stantinople was now the principal teak of Michael ; 
and, in order to accomplish his purpose the better, 
he confirmed the extensive privileges which tin 
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Venetian, the Genoese, and the Pisan merchants But the loss of Negropont and the destruction of 
had received from the Latin emperors. Although his fleet by the Greeks compelled him to fall back, 
the Nicaean emperors considered themselves the Justly afraid that the hostilities of the king of 
legitimate successors of Constantine the Great, the Sicily and the despot of Thessaly were only the 
possession of Constantinople was an event of such forerunners of a general cruBade of all the Latin 
magnitude as to suggest to Michael the idea of a princes against him, Michael tried to avoid the 
new coronation, which was accordingly solemnized storm by at last making earnest proposals towards 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But Michael was effecting the union of the Greek church with that 
crowned alone, without John, an evil omen for the of Rome. To that effect the learned Veccus, accom- 


friends of the young emperor, whose fears were 
hut too soon realised, for on Christmas day of the 
same year 1261, Michael ordered his colleague to 
be blinded, whereupon he was sent into exile to a 
distant fortress. This hateful crime caused a 
general indignation amoDg the people, and might 
have proved the ruin of Michael had he been a 
man of a less energetic turn of mind. The patriarch 
Arsenius, co-guardian to John, was irreconcileable ; 
he fearlessly pronounced excommunication upon the 
imperial criminal and years of trouble and com- 
motion elapsed liefore Michael was re-admitted 
into the communion of the faithful, by the second 
successor of Arsenius, the patriarch Joseph. 

But to return to the war with the despot of 
Epeirus. A short time after the conquest of 
Constantinople the despot Michael defeated 8trate- 
gopulus, and made him a prisoner. The Greeks 
had scarcely rallied, when a new enemy rose 
against them. This .was Villehardouin, who had 
been released from his captivity on condition of J 
ceding some of his territories, and of remaining : 
quiet for the future. But the loss of Constantinople j 
was such a blight to the hopes of pope U rban I V r . j 
of effecting a complete union between the Latin , 
and the Greek churches, that he urged the European '• 
princes to undertake a crusade against the Greek 
schismatics, and commanded Villehardouin to com- 1 
mence hostilities forthwith, relieving him from the , 
oath he had sworn, to keep peace with Michael. 
Villehardouin was successful by sea and land, but 
Michael avoided further danger by promising the 
pope to do his utmost in order to effect the intended 
union. Urban was now the first to ojfer himself as 
mediator between the belligerents, and as both the 
parties were tired of bloodshed, peace was soon re- 
stored (1263). In the following year the war be- 
tween the emperor and Michael of Epeirus was 
likewise brought to an end by an honourable peace, 
and shortly afterwards the despot died. To Ni- 
cephorus, the eldest of his legitimate sons, who had 
just married Eulogia, the sister of the emperor, he 
left Epeirus ; but the better and larger half of his 
kingdom, viz. Thessaly, became the share of his 
favourite natural son .John, a warlike man, who was 
well fit to defend his inheritance. In 1265 Ar- 
senius was deposed because he would not revoke 
the excommunication of the emperor: his adherents, 
the Arsenites, caused a schism which lasted till 
1312. [Arsunils.] | 

In 1268 Michael was involved in a dangerous 1 
war with Charles, king of Sicily, who took up ! 
arms on pretence of restoring the fugitive Baldwin 
to the throne, and who was joined by John of ' 
Thessaly, the above-mentioned son of the despot 
Michael of Epeirus. The despot John, the cm- j 
peror’s brother, took the field against his name- 
sake, but, owing to circumstances which it was not ' 
in his power to remove, that gallant commander of | 
the Greeks suffered a terrible defeat (1271 ), and 
the prince of Thessaly, forthwith inarching upon 
Constantinople, placed the capital in jeopardy. 


panied by several of the most distinguished among 
the Greek clergy, was sent to the council assembled 
at Lyon in 1274, and there the union was effected 
by the Greeks giving way in the much-disputed 
doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost, and 
submitting to the supremacy of the pope. The 
union, however, was desired only by a minority of 
the Greeks, and the orthodox majority accordingly 
did their utmost to prevent the measure from being 
carried out. Michael in his turn supported his 
policy with force. The patriarch Joseph was de- 
posed, and Veccus appointed in his stead ; cruel 
punishment was inflicted upon all those who 
opposed the union ; and Greece was shaken by a 
religious commotion which forms a remarkable 
event in the ecclesiastical history of the East. As 
space forbids us to dwell longer upon these im- 
portant transactions, we can only remark that the 
union was never effectually carried out, and fell 
entirely to the ground upon the death’of Michael. 
The manifest duplicity and the cruelty with which 
the emperor behaved in this affair made him odious 
to his own subjects and contemptible to his new 
Latin friends, and the ktfVter part of bis reign was 
an uninterrupted series of domestic troubles and 
foreign wars. His dearly-bought friendship with 
the Latin, and especially the Italian powers, was 
brought to a very speedy end. 

The emperor Baldwin having died, his son 
Philip assumed the imperial title, and succeeded in 
1 forming an alliance between pope Martin IV., 
Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily, and the Venetians, 
with a view of reconquering Constantinople and 
dividing the Greek empire. Soliman Rossi, a 
French knight, commanded the allied forces, and, 
invading the empire from the north, met at Bel- 
grade the Greek forces commanded by the magnus 
domesticus Tarcaniotes. A pitched battle ensued, 
in which the invaders were totally routed : the 
magnus domesticus made a triumphant entry into 
Constantinople, and all danger of a second invasion 
was removed. Not satisfied with the glory of his 
anus and the material benefit he derived from his 
victory, Michael resolved to take terrible revenge : 
he paid 20,000 ounces of gold towards equipping a 
Catalan fleet with which king Peter of Arragon 
was to atUy k Sicily, and ^lie ‘ 4 Sicilian Vespers,’* 
in which 8,000 Frenchmen were massacred, and 
in consequence of which Sicily was wrested from 
Charles of Anjou and united with Arragon, were in 
some degree the work of Michael’s fury. « 

In the autumn of the same year (1282) Michael 
marched against John, the unruly prince of 
Thessaly, but, before any thing serious had been 
done, he fell ill, and died on the 1 1th of December, 

1 282, at the age of 58, leaving the renown of a 
successful but treacherous tyrant. His son An- 
dronicus II. succeeded him. ( Pachymer. lib. i.— vi. ; 
Niceph. Gregor, lib. iv.— v. ; Acropol. c. 76, Ac. ; 
Phranz. lib. i.) [W. P.) 

MICHAEL IX. PALAECKLOGU6, the son 
of Andronicus II., was associated with his father 
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in the throne of Constantinople, but died in the 
lifetime of his father. An account of him is given 
under An.DRONicus II. [W. P.] 

MICHAEL (MtxaifA), Byzantine writers. 

1. Alkxandrinus, patriarch of Alexandria in 
the middle of the ninth century, wrote in a. d. 
869 or 870 De Unitate Ecclesiae* a letter addressed 
to the emperor BaSil I., printed Oraece et Latine 
in the 8th vol. of Labbe's Condi, and in the 5th 
vol. of Ilardouin’s Condi. (Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 
869 ; Fabric, Bibl. Grace, vol. xi. p. 189.) 

2. Anchialus, [Anciiialus.] 

3. Apostolius, was one of those Greeks who 
contributed to the revi^pl of learning in Italy, 
where he settled about 1440. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Gemistus Pletho, and an adherent 
of the Platonic philosophy, two circumstances 
which, together with his own merits, caused him 
to be well received by Cardinal Bessarion in Italy. 
The friendship, however, did not last long, and 
poor Michael retired to Candia, where he got a 
livelihood by 4 teaching children and copying MSS. 
There he died, some time after 1457, for in that 
year he wrote a panegyric on the emperor Frederic 
III. His principal works are: 1. A defence of 
Plato against Theodore Gaza, extant in MS. in 
the Vienna library. 2. ALncxcnus, a dialogue on 
the Holy Trinity, investigating whether the Mo- 
hammedans and Jews are right, in believing a 
Mono-Deus ; or the Christians, in believing a Ileus 
Trin-unus: extant m MS., ibid. 3. Oratio con- 
sultoria ad Socerum sibi irasccndum cum ml sc- 
cundas transiret nuptial} extant in the Bodleian. 

4. Appcllalio ad Constautinum Pulacologum ufti- 
nium / mperatorem. 5. Oratio ad loannem A > <jy- 
ropu/um. 6. Epistoluc XL V. : these letters art* 
extremely important for the history of the writer’s 
time, as Lambecius asserts, who perused all or 
most of them, and it is to be regretted that none 
of them are printed. The first is addressed to 
Gemistus, the others to Manuel Chrysolams, Chill- 
cocondylas, Argyropulus Bessarion, and other 
celebrated men of the time. They are extant in 
MS. in the Bodleian ; some of them are also to be 
found in the Vatican and at Munich. 7. Oratio 
Pancgyrica ail Fredericum III ., written about or 
perhaps in 1457 ; it was published Graece et 
Latino by Freherus in the second vol. of his Rerum 
German* Script. 8 . Oratio Funebris in Laudem 
Hcssarionts , does credit to the heart of Michael, for 
it seems that the cardinal had not behaved very 
generously towards the poor scholar. Still it is 
very questionable whether our Michael is the 
author of it: Bessarion died, in 1472; and as 
Michael, previously to leaving Constantinople, in 
or before 1440, had enjoyed, during piany years, 
the friendship of Gemistus, whoso name became 
conspicuous m the very beginning of the 15th 
century, and who was a very old man in 1441, jic 
must have attained a very great age if he survived 
Bessarion. 9. Disccptatio a /versus eos qui Occi- 
dentals Oriental ilms suytcriorcs esse contend ebant , , 
extant in MS. in the Bodleian. 10. De Figuris 
Oranunaticisy w^ich Leo Allatius esteemed so 
highly that he intended to publish it, but was un- 
fortunately prevented. 11. An Etymological Dic- 
tionary t doubtful whethor still extant ; a work of 
great importance. 12. Tan da, Violets , a pleasing 
title given to a collection of sentences of celebrated 
persona. Arsenate of Malvasia made an extract of 
U, AwoipOlypara, Rome, 8vo, which he dedicated 
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to pope Leo X., who reigned from 1513 to 1522.. 
13. 2vyayvyrj Tlapoipiwv, containing 2027 Greek; 
proverbs, a very remarkable little work which 
soon attracted the notice of the lovers of Greek 
literature : it was dedicated by the author to Cas- 
par us Uxama, or Osmi, a Spanish prelate, with whom 
Michael met at Rome. Editions : the Greek text 
by Hervagius, Basel, 1558, 8vo. ; the text, with a 
Latin version and valuable notes, by P. Pantinns 
and A. Scholl, Leyden, 1619, 4to. * also cum 
Clavi Homerica, by George Perkins. (Cave, Hist. 
Lit. ad .an. 1440 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace. voL xi. 
p. 189.) ' 

4. Attaliata. [Attaliata.] 

5. Balsamon, Magnae Ecclesiae Constantino- 
politanae Magnus Chartophylax et Archidiaconus, 
was probably a native of Constantinople. He was 
one of the Greek deputies sent in 1438 to the 
council of Florence, discovered the secret intrigues 
of the Latins, and prognosticated the ultimate fate 
of the union of the two churches to wl ich he sub- 
scribed reluctantly. ]Ie wrote and addressed to 
the emperor Joannes Palaeologus Anaphora Cleri 
Constantinopoli tan ?, of which Leo Allatins givesafew 
fragments in his work De Consensu utriusque Eccle- 
siae. (Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 1440; Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. x. p. 3~ 3, note.) 

6. Cerularius, was chosen patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 1 043, ana made himself notorious in 
ecclesiastical history by his violent attacks upon 
the Latin church. He caused so much scandal 
that pope Leo IX. sent Cardinals Humbert and 
Frederic with Peter, archbishop of Amalfi, to Con- 
stantinople in order to persuade Cernlarius to a 
more moderate conduct. Their efforts were not 
only unsuccessful, but they were treated with such 
abuse that Humbert excommunicated the virulent 
patriarch. Cerularius in his turn excommunicated 
the three legates, and he caused the name of Pope 
Leo IX. to be erased from the diptychs. In 1057 
he prevailed upon the emperor Michael Stratioticus 
to yield to his successful rival, Isaac Comnenas, 
whose interest he took care of for some time. 

| Differences, however, soon broke out between 
i them ; and when he was once quarrelling with 
j Isaac about the respective authority of the church 
and the state, he impudently cried out, “ I have 
I given you the crown, and I know how to take it 
from you again.” Banishment was his due re- 
ward, and Isaac was about to remove him from his 
see when death removed him from the earth 
(1058). Cerularius wrote: 1. Dccisio Synodtca 
do A r uptiis in St'ptimo Gradu. 2. De Afatrimonio 
prohibito : the former printed Greek and Latin in 
the third book, and fragments of the latter in the 
fourth book of Leunclavffn, Jus Graeco- Roman. 
3. Epistolae If. ad Petrum A ntiochenum, Greek 
and Latin, in the second vol. of Cotelerius, Bedes. 
Grace. AfonumcnL 4. De Sftcerdotis Uxorc Adul- 
tcrio pollula , in Cotelerius, Patres ApostoL 5. 
2rjpelu/ia s. Edictum Synodafe adrersus Latinos 
de Pitlacia scu De Excommunicatione a Latims 
Legatis in ipsum ab ipso in Legatos vibrata , anno 
1054, die septimo Junii factum y Graece et Latine. 
in Leo Allatius, De Libr. Eccfes. Graedt* 6. 
HomiHay ed. Graece et Latine by Montfaucon, 
under the title Epistota Synod 'i Nicacanae ad 
Sanctum Alexandrine Ecdqsium y Paris, 1715, fol. 
There are, farther, extant in MS. fragments of 
several letters, as Contra Rebelles Abbaiety Contra 
ArmenioSy De Homicidio facto in Ecclesidy Do 
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Episcoporum Judicik , &c. (Care, Hist. Lit. ad 
an. 1043; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. pp. 195, 
106.) 

7. Ephbsius, archbishop of Ephesus, the author 
of valuable scholia to Aristotle, especially the 
Metaphysics, was, according to some, no other 
than the emperor Michael Ducas Parapinaces, who 
was appointed to the see of Ephesus after his 
forced abdication in 1078. Others pretend that 
the scholia v>ught to be ascribed to Michael Psellus. 
[Psellus.] (Leo Allatius, De Pscllis, p. 40.) 

8. G a a m m a tic os , perhaps the same as Michael 
Psellus, wrote Epigramma in Agathiam , printed in 
the third vol. of Brunck’s Analecta Vet. Poet. 
Grace., in the third vol. of Jacobs’ Anthologia 
Grucca , and in some other collections. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 482, vol. xi. p. 204.) 

9. Monachus, ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae 
presbyter and Ignatii patriarchae syncellus, wrote, 
1. Encomium Ignatii Patriarchae (who died in 
877), edited Greek and Latin, in a very mutilated 
form, by Raderus in his Acta Concil ii , Ingol- 
stadt, 1604, 4 to., also in the eighth vol. of the 
Concilia. 2. Encomium in Angclicorum Ordinum 
Duct ores, Alichaelem et Gabrie/em. 3. Encomium 
in glo’riosum Christ i Apodolmn Philippum. 4. 
Perhaps Vita et Miracula Sti Nicolai. 5. Vita 
The.mlori Studitae , of which Baronins gives some 
fragments in his Annules ad an. 7 Do and 826. 
The complete text with a Latin translation was 
published by Jacobus de la Baune in the fifth vol. 
of O-pera Sirmondi , Paris, 1696, fol. The life of 
Theodore Studita, as well as one or two of the 
other productions, were perhaps written by an- 
other Michael Monachus, a contemporary and sur- 
vivor of Studita who died as early as 8 26. The 
author of this life was a very incompetent writer. 
(Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 878 ; Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. xi. p. 205.) 

10. Phile. [Phile.] 

11. Prochiru.% of uncertain age, the author of 
Dramation, Musarum et Fortunac Querimonium 
continent , et alia , ed. Graec. et Lat. F. Morellus, 
Paris, 1593, 1598, 8 vo.; also in Maittaire’s Miscel- 
lanea Graecor. aliquot Scriptor. Car mi A a, London, 
1722, 4to. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. xi. p. 206.) 

12. Presbyter, lived in the 9th century, 
wrote De Constructione Partium Orationis s. 
Afethodus de Orationis Constructione , extant in 
MS. in Milan, and in the Escurial libraries, which 
is probably the same as Tlepl ovura^coos rwv 

udruy, ascribed to Georgius Lecapenus, under 
whose name it was published, together with Theo- 
doras Gaza, at Florence, 1515, 1520, 8vo. ; with 
others, ibid. 1526, 8vo«^tnd in Grammatid Graec. 
Venice, 1525, 8vo. (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. vol. vi. 
p. 13S.) 

13. Psellus. [Psellus.] 

14. Sbirus. [Sbirus.] 

15. SOPHIANUS. [SOI'HIANUS.] 

16. Syncellus. [Syncellus.] 

17. Synodensih, or more correctly Synna- 
DBNSia, bishop of Synnada or Synnas, in Phrygia, 
of uncertain age, wrote Eapositio Afaseimorum 
Miraculorum SS. Archangelorum. [Leo Allatius, 
De SymeonUnu , p. 107.) 

18. Thbssalonicensis, magister rhetoram and 
magUae ecclesiae protecdicus, lived about 1160, 
and embraced the wide-spread Bogomilian heresy, 
for which he suffered severe persecutions till he 
returned to the orthodox church. He wrote Con- 
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fessio Brevis , extant in Leo Allatius’s De Consensu 
v triusque Ecclesiae , lib. ii. c. 12. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. vol. xi. p. 702.) [W. P.J 

MI'CION (Mudwv). 1. A Macedonian officer, 
who made a descent upon the coast of Attica 
during the Lamian war (b. c. 323), but was de- 
feated by Phocion, and fell iiu the action. (Plut. 
Phoc. 25.) 

2. An Athenian orator and demagogue, who, 
together with Eurydeides, possessed the chief 
direction of affairs in his native city about b.c. 
2 1 6. They were guilty of the most abject flattery 
towards the surrounding monarchs, but especially 
towards Ptolemy Philopstor ; and it was probably 
their partiality ‘towards the latter that led Philip 
V., king of Macedonia, to procure their removal by 
poison. (Polyb. v. 106; Paus. ii. 9. § 6.) Pau- 
sanias writes the name Micon, but the authority 
of Polybius in favour of the form Micion is con- 
firmed by the evidence of coins, on which the two 
names of Micion and Eurydeides are found asso- 
ciated together. [E. H. B.) 

MICIPSA (Mwtyns), king of Numidia, was 
the eldest of the sons of Masinissa who survived 
their father. He is first mentioned in B.C. 150, as 
being sent by Masinissa, together with his brother 
Gulussa, ambassador to Carthage, to demand the 
restoration of the partisans of Masinissa who had 
been driven into exile : but the Carthaginians shut 
the gates of the city against them, and refused to 
listen to their proposals. (Appian, Pun. 70.) 
After the death of Marinissa (b. c. 148), the 
sovereign power was divided by Scipio between 
Micipsa and his two brothers, Gulussa and Mas- 
tnnabal, in such a manner that the possession of 
Cirta, the capital of Numidia, and the treasures 
accumulated there, together with the financial ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share of 
Micipsa. (Id. ibid. 106; Liv. Ejnt. L; Zonar. ix. 
27.) It was not long, however, before the death 
of both his brothers left him in possession of the 
undivided sovereignty of Numidia, which he held 
from that time without interruption till his death. 
But few events of his long reign have been trans- 
mitted to us. He appears indeed to have been of 
a peaceful disposition ; and after the fall of Car- 
thage, he had no neighbours who could excite his 
jealousy. 

With the Romans he took care to cultivate a 
good understanding ; and we find him sending an 
auxiliary force to assist them in Spain against 
Viriathus (b. c. 142) ; and again in the more 
arduous war ngninst Numantia. (Appian, Hisp. 
67 ; Sail. Jug. 7.) On the latter occasion his 
auxiliaries were Commanded by his nephew, Ju 
gurtha, whom he had brtyight up with hi* own 
sons, and whom he was even induced to fcdopt; 
hut the intrigues and ambition of the young man 
threw a cloud over the declining years of Micipsa, 
and filled him with apprehensions for the future. 
Jugurtha, however, was prudent enough to repress 
his ambitious projects during the lifetime of Mi* 
cipsa : and the latter died at an advanced age in 
b.c. 118, having, on his death-bed, urged on nis 
two sons, Ad herbal and Hiempsa), and their adopted 
brother, the necessity of that harmony and concord 
which he hut too well foresaw there was little 
chance of their preserving. (Ball* Jug. 5— -1 1 ; 
Liv. Epit. lxii. ; Oro*. v. 15 ; Floras, Hi. 2.) 

Towards the close of the reign of Micipsa* Nu- 
midia was visited by a dreadful pestilence, which 
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broke out in B. c. 125, and is said to have carried 
off not less than 800,000 persons. (Oros. v. 11.) 
But notwithstanding this great calamity, that king- 
dom appears to have risen to a very flourishing 
condition under the mild and equitable rule, of Mi- 
cipsa. Diodorus calls him the most virtuous of all 
the kings of Africa, and tells us that he sought to 
attract Greek men of letters and philosophers to his 
court, and spent the latter part of his life chiefly 
in the study of philosophy. (Diod. xxxv. Eorc. 
Vales, p. 607.) We learn also that he bestowed 
especial care upon the improvement of his capital 
city of Cirta, which rose to a high pitch of power 
and prosperity. He noteonly adorned it with 
many public edifices, but established there a number 
of Greek colonists. (Strab. xvii. p. 83*2.) 

According to Diodorus (/. c), Micipsa left a son 
of his own name, but he is not mentioned by any 
other author. [E. 11. B.j 

MICON, historical. [Micion, No. 2.] 

MICON (M brow), artists. 1 . Of Athens, the son 
of Phanochus, was a very distinguished painter and 
statuary, contemporary with Polygnotus, about 
B. c. 460. He is mentioned, witli Polygnotus, as 
the first who used for a colour the light Attic ochre 
(.«'/), and the black made from burnt vine twigs. 
(Plin. H.N. xxxiii. 13. s. .56, xxxv. 6. s. 25.) 
Varro mentions him as one of those ancient painters, 
by departing from whose conventional forms, the 
later artists, such as Apelles and Protogenes, at- 
tained to their great excellence. L. viii. 1*2, 
ed. Muller.) The following pictures by him are 
mentioned: — (1.) In the /Wife, at Athens, — 
where, Pliny informs us (xxxv. 9. s. 35), Poly- 
gnotus painted gratuitously, but Micqn for pay,- 
he painted the battle of Theseus and the Athenians 
with the Amazons. (Schol. ad A ristoph. Lysist. 
67.') ; Paus. i. 15. § 2.) (2.) According to some 

writers, Miron had a hand in the great picture of 
the battle of Marathon, in the Poecile [ comp. Pa- 
nakni'S and Polyonotus], and was fined thirty 
miuae for having made the barbarians larger than 
the Greeks. (Sopatcr, in Aid. Rhet. (I race. p. 340; 
Harpocr. s. v.) The celebrated figure, in that pic- 
ture, of a dog which had followed its master to the 
battle, was attributed by some to Micon, by others 
to Polygnotus. (Aelian, JV. A. vii. 38.) (3.) He 
painted three of the walls of the temple of Theseus. 
On the one wall was the battle of the Athenians 
and the Amazons : on another the fight between 
the Centaurs and the Lapithae, where Theseus 
had already killed a centaur (no doubt in the cen- 
tre of the composition), while between the other 
combatants the conflict was still equal : the story 
represented on the third side, Pausanias was unable 
to make out. (Paus. i. 17. § 2.) Micro* seems to 
have b#en assisted by Polygnotus in these works. 
(See Siebelis, ad loo.) (4.) The temple of the 
Dioscuri was adorned with paintings by Polygno- 
tus and Micon : the former painted the rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus ; tho latter, the departure 
(or, as Aottiger supposes, the return) of Jason and 
the Argonauts. (Paus. i. 18. § 1.) 

Micon was particularly skilful in painting horses 
(Aelian, JV. A. iv. 60) ; for instance, in his picture 
of the Argonauts, the part on which he bestowed 
the greatest care was Acastus and his horses. ( Paus. 

o.) The accurate knowledge, however, of Simon, 
who was both an*ariist and a writer on horseraan- 
ship, detected an error in Micon's horses ; he had 
pointed lashes on the lower eye-lids .(Pollux, it 


71): another version of the story attributes the 
error to Apelles. (Aelian, l. c.) 

There is a tale that in dhe of his pictures Micon 
painted a certain Butes crushed beneath a rock, so 
that only his head was visible, and hence arose the* 
proverb, applied to things quickly accomplished, 
Boimv MIkwv $ypa<f>ev t or Qarrov Boijtij s. 
(Zenob. Proverb, i. 11, p. 87, Append, e Vatic, i. 

12, p. 260.) 

He was a statuary as well as a painter, and he 
made the statue of the Olympic victor Callias, who 
conquered in the pancratium in the 77th Olympiad. 
(Paus. vi. 6. § 1 ; comp. v. 9. § 3.) The date ex- 
actly agrees with the time of Micon, and Pausanias 
expressly says, M'ikuu iiro'iriatv 6 fury pfapos. Bofc- 
tiger, in the course of a valuable section on Micon, 
ascribes this statue to Micon of Syracuse (No. 3), 
to whom consequently he assigns the wrong date. 
(Bottiger, Arch. d. Makrei , vol. i. pp. 254 — 260.) 

2. Pliny distinguishes, by the epithet of minor , 
a second painter of this name, the fathei of Tima- 
rete. (//. N. xxxv. 9. s. 35.) 

3. A statuary of Syracuse, the son of Niceratus, 

made two statues of lliero II. at Olympia, one on 
horseback, the other on foot. They were made 
after the death of Hiero, by command of his sons. 
(Paus. vi. 12. § 4.) The artist must therefore 
have flourished after B. c 215. He may safely be 
assumed to be the same as the statuary of whom 
Pliny says, Micon uthletis spcctatur. (//. N. xxxiv, 
8. s. 19. §30.) [P. S.] 

MPCTIO, was a leading man at Chalcis, in 
Euboea, attached to the Roman, and opposed to 
the Aetolian party in that island during the war 
between Antiochus the Great and Rome, a. c. 1 9*2. 
He defended Chalcis by means of a league between 
the Chalcidians, Eretrians, and Carystians, and 
rejected the proposals of the Aetolians to remain 
neutral between Antiochus and the Romans. In 
b. c. 170 Mictio appeared before the senate at 
Rome as the chief of a deputation sent from Chalcis 
to complain of the cruelty and extortions of two 
successive praetors in Greece., C. Lucretius and L. 
ilortensius. Mictio, who was lame, was allowed 
to plead from a litter — a privilege till then un- 
heard of — and, on his return, was conveyed to 
Brundisium in a carriage at the public cost. (Liv. 
xxxv. 38, 46, xliii. 7, 8.) [W. B. D.) 

MI'CYTHUS (M tKvdos). 1. Son of Choerus, 
wa9 at first a slave in the service of Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium, but gradually rose to so high a 
place in the confidence of his master, that Anaxilas 
at his death (b. c. 47 6) left him guardian of his 
infant sons, with charge to hold the sovereign.- 
power in trust for them uplU they should attain to 
manhood. The administration of Micythus appears 
to have been both wise and vigorous, so if»jt he 
conciliated the affections of his subjects, ami held 
the government both of Rhegium and Messana, 
undisturbed by any popular commotions. One of 
the principal events of his reign was the assistance 
furnished by him to the Tarentines in their war 
against the lapygians (b. c. 473), which was. 
terminated by a disastrous defeat, in which 3000 
of the lihegians perished, and the fugitives were 
pursued by the barbarians up to the very gates aL 
the city. But notwithstanding this blow, we find 
him shortly after (b.c. 471 ) powerful enough to 
found a new colony, the city of Pyxus, or Buxen- 
tum, as it was afterwards called. It was doubtless 
from jealousy of Micythus that Hieron, tyrant of 
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Syracuse, who hacf been on friendly terms with 
Anaxilas, was induced # to invite the sons of that 
monarch, who were now grown up to manhood, to 
his court, and there urged them to require of their 
guardian the surrender of the sovereign power, and 
an account of his administration. But on the return 
of the young princes (b. c. 467), Micythus imme- 
diately complied with their request; and after 
rendering an exact account of the period of his 
rule, resigned the supreme power, and departed 
with all his private wealth to the Peloponnese, 
where he settled at Tegea, and resided there the 
rest of his life in honour and tranquillity. He is 
also mentioned by Pausanias (who calls him S mi- 
cythus) as having distinguished himself by the 
number of statues and other offerings that he dedi- 
cated at Olympia. (Herod, vii. 170; Diod. xi. 
48, .52, 59, 66 ; Paus. v. 26. §§ 4, 5 ; Strab. vi. 
p. 253 ; Mncrob. Stt. i. 1 1. p. 259, ed. Zeun.) 

2. An officer under Lyciscus, the general of 
Cassander, who was killed in battle against Alex- 
ander, the son of Alcetas, king of Epeirus, b. c. 
312. (Diod. xix. 88.) [E. H. B.] 

MIDAS (M/Soj), a son of Gordius, according 
to some by Cybele (Hygin. Fab. 274), a wealthy 
but effeminate king of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, 
and a promoter of the worship of Dionysus (Herod, 
i. 14 ; Paus. i. 4. § 5 ; Aelian, V. II. iv. 17 ; 
Strab. vii. p. 304). His wealth is alluded to in 
a story connected with his childhood, for it is said 
that while yet a child, ants carried grains of wheat 
into his mouth to indicate that one day he should 
be the richest of all mortals (Cic. De Die. i. 36 ; 
VaL Max. i. 6. § 3 ; Aelian, F. II. xii. 45). His 
effeminacy is described by Philostratus (Icon. i. 
22 ; comp. Athen. xii. p. 516). It seems probable 
that in this character he was introduced into the 
Satyric drama of the Greeks, and was represented 
with the ears of a satyr, which were afterwards 
lengthened into the ears of an ass. He is said to 
have built the town of Ancyra (Strab. xiii. pp. 
568, 571 ; Paus. i. 4. § 5), and as king of 
Phrygia he is called Rcrecynthvis heron (Ov. Met. 
xi. 106). In reference to his later life we have 
several legends, the first of which relates his 
reception of Seilenus. During the expedition of 
Dionysus from Thrace to Phrygia, Seilenus in a 
state of intoxication had gone astray, and was 
caught by country people in the rose gardens of 
Midas. He was bound in wreaths of flowers and 
led before the king. These gardens were in Ma- 
cedonia, near Mount Berraion or JJromion, where 
Midas was king of the Briges, with wbom he 
afterwards emigrated to Asia, where their name 
was changed into PUMlrges (Herod, vii. 83, viii. 
138 ; Couon, XarraUY). Midas received Seilenus 
kindly, conversed with him (comp. Plut Consol, ad 
Apou. ; Aelian, V. If. iii. 18), and after having 
treated him hospitably for ten days, he led him 
back to his divine pupil, Dionysus, who in his 
gratitude requested Midas to ask a favour. Midas 
in his folly desired that all things which he touched 
should be changed into gold (comp. Plut. FaralL 
Min. 5). The request was granted, but as even 
the food which he touched was changed int6 gold, 

$c implored the god to take his favour bock. Dio- 
nysus accordingly ordered him to bathe in the 
source of Pactolus near Mount Tmolus. This 
bath saved Midas, but the river from that time hail 
an abundance of gold in its sand (Ov. Met. xi. 90, 
Ac,; Hygin. Fab. 191 ; Virg. Edog. vi, 13). A 
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second story relates bis capture of Satyrus. Midas, 
who was himself related to the race of Satyrs, 
once had a visit from a Satyr, who indulged 
in all kinds of jokes, and ridiculed the king for 
his Satyr's ears. Midas, who had learnt from his 
mother how Satyrs might he caught and brought 
to reason, mixed wine in a f well, and when the 
Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep and was 
caught (Philostr. Fit. Apoll. vi. 27): This well of 
Midas was at different times assigned to different 
localities. Xenophon (A nab. L 2. § 13) places it 
in the neighbourhood of Thymbrinm and Tyraeum, 
and Pausanias (i. 4. § 5) at Ancyra (comp. Athen. 
ii. 45 ; Plut. De Fluv. i0). Once when Pan and 
Apollo were engaged in a musical contest on the 
flute and lyre, Tmolus, or according to others 
(Hygin. Fab. 191, who speaks of the contest be- 
tween Apollo and Marsyas), Midas, was chosen to 
decide between them. Tmolus decided in favour 
of Apollo, and all agreed in it except Midas. To 
punish him for this, Apollo changed his ears into 
those of an ass. Midas contrived to conceal them 
under his Phrygian cap, but the servant who used 
to cut his hair discovered them. The secret so 
much harassed this man, that as he could not be- 
tray it to a human being, be dug a hole in the earth, 
and whispered into it, “ King Midas has ass's ears.” 
He then filled the hole up again, and his heart was 
released. But on the same spot a reed grew up, 
which in its whispers betrayed the secret to the 
world (Ov. Met. xi. 146, &c. ; Pers. Sat. L;12l ; 
Aristoph. Plut. 287). Midas is said to have killed 
himself by drinking the blood of an ox. (Strab. i. 
p. 61 ; Plut. De Supcrst. 7.) [L.S.] 

MIDKATIS (MiSfans)y a surname of Alcmene, 
derived from the town of Midea in Argolis, where 
her father Klectrvon ruled as king. (Paus. ii. 25. 

§ 8 ; Theocrit. xiii. 20, xxiv. 1.) fL. S.] 

MI DEI A, or MI'DEA (Ml5«o, or MfSva). 1. 
A Phrygian woman, the mother of Licymnius and 
Electryon. (Apollod. ii. 4. § 5 ; Pind. OU vii. 29 ; 
comp. Er.'Vmnii’s. ) 

2. A daughter of Phylns, and by Heracles the 
mother of Antiochus, (Paus. i. 5. § 2, x. 10. § 1.) 

3. A nymph, who became the mother of Aspledon 

by Poseidon. (Paus. ix. 38. §6.) '(L.S.] 

MI'DIAS or MEPDIAS (M«3f«r). 1. An 

Athenian, of no very reputable character, to whom 
we find the nickname of “quail” applied in Aris- 
tophanes (Av. 1297), because, — so says the poet, 
— he is like a quail with its head broken.” No 
doubt there is also an allusion here, as we learn 
from the scholiast on the passage, to his propensity 
for the game of quail-striking (fpruyo/cowla) and 
the gambling which accompanied it. We hear 
that he was satirized, top, by other comic poets 
(Phrvnichus, Plato, and Metagenes) as a very 
great knave, beggarly at once and arrogaht (x6€ar 
A os xal irTt»xa\a(aiy). By Plato, the philosopher 
(if indeed the dialogue in question be his), he is 
mentioned as a man who, though utterly unedu- 
cated both in mind and in character, presumed to 
take a part in public affairs, and made hit way by 
dint of impudence and flattery of the people. In 
the Nt«o* of Plato, the comic poet, peculation of 
the public money was charged against him along 
with his other tricks of knaxery. (Plat. Ale. Prim . 
p. 1 20 ; Schol. ad loe. ; Athen. xi p. 306, d i 
Dalechamp, ad loe. ; Suid. i. r. bpTvyottfaos ; 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Crane. voL ii. pp. 182,844, 
755 ; Dindtff and Untuck, ad Arid* L «.) " 
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. 2. An Athenian, of considerable wealth and in- 
fluence, was a violent and bitter enemy of Demos- 
thenes, the orator. His hostility he first displayed 
when he broke violently into the house of Demos- 
thenes, with his brother Thrasylochus, to take 
possession of it, — Thrasylochus having offered, in 
the case of a trierarcjjy, to make an exchange of 
property with Demosthenes (durlSocris ; see Diet, 
of Ant. ». v.), under a private understanding with 
the guardians of the latter that, if the exchange 
were effected, the suit then pending against them 
should be dropped. (Dem. c. Meid. p. 540, c. 
Aphob. p. 841 ; Bockh, Pull. Eeon. of Athens , 
bk. iv. cn. 16*.) The opposition offered by Demos- 
thenes, though to no purpose, to the proposal for 
sending aid against Callias and Taurosthencs of 
Chalcis to Plutarchus, the tyrant of Eretria, and the 
friend of Meidias, no doubt further exasperated 
the hatred of the latter, and he not only assailed 
Demosthenes with a charge of neglect of military 
duty (A.ei7rora|fou 5boj), but endeavoured also, 
with the grossest malice, to implicate him in the 
accusation of murdering one Nicodemus. (Aesch. 
c. Ctea. pp. 65, 66 ; Dem. De Pac. p. 58, c. Meid. 
pp. 547 — 554.) For the remainder of the trans- 
actions between Demosthenes and Meidias, see 
above, VoL I. pp. 982, 983, and comp. Clint, F. H. 
voL ii. sub annis 350, 348, App. ch. 20. 

3. The son-in-law of Mania. [Meidias.] [E.E. | 
MI'DIAS, the engraver of a gem in the Royal 
Libracj at Paris. (Clarac, Descr. des Antupus du 
Muses fioyul, p. 420 ; Raoul-liochette, D'itre a 
M. Schorn , p. 45.) [ P. S.J 

MIGONl / TlS(Mi7a«'TTis),a surname of Aphro- 
dite, derived from a place, Migonium, in or near 
the island of Crannc in Laconia, where the goddess 
had a temple. (Paus. iii. 22. § 1.) [L. S.J 

MILA'NION. [Man. anion.] 

MILE'TUS ( Mt\ 7 jros ), a son of Apollo and 
Areia of Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sar- 
pedon, he attached himself to the latter, and fled 
from Minos to Caria, where he built a town, which 
he called after his own name (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2 ; 
Paus. vii. 2. § 3 ; Schol. ml Apollon. Wuxi. i. 186). 
Ovid (Mel. ix. 442) calls him a son of Apollo and 
Deione, and hence De’ionides. A different genea- 
logy and story about him is preserved in Antonius 
Liberalis (30). [L. S.J 

Mi'Ll CH US, a freedman of Flavius Scaevi- 
nus, gave Nero the first information of Piso’s con- 
spiracy in A. D. 66. Milichus was liberally re- 
warded by the emperor, and assumed the surname 
of Soter, or the Preserver. (Toe. Ann . xv. 54, 55, 
71.) [AV. B, D.J 

MILO, T. A'NNIUS PAPIA'NUS, was the 
son of C. Papius Celsus <yid Annia [Amnia, No. 
2J. He was born at Lanuvium, of which place he 
was in b. c. 53, chief magistmte — dictator. Milo 
derived the name of Aunius from his adoption by 
his maternal grandfather T. Annius Lnscus. But 
the appellation by which he is best known, was an 
Italiot-Greek name, common in the South of ItAly, 
the fruitful nursery of Gladiators. Since his an- 
cestors, neither in the Papian nor Annian families, 
bore this name, and Milo was notorious as a leader 
of mercenary swordsmen, and for his lawless and 
ferocious life, a by-name has probably superseded 
his birth- names. The year of his quaeatondup is 
unknown* Ho was tribune of the plebs in n.c. 

when his memorable and fetal contest with P. 
Clodius began* The history of his trifattpate and 
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of the iracceeding events until tfee murder of Clo 
in b. c. 52, is inseparable from that of his rival, aSl 
has already been related [P. Clodius Pulchkr, 
No. 40]. We shall, therefore, merely recapitulate*, 
the principal features of their quarrel. Milo was 
deeply in debt, and a wealthy province alone could 
extricate him. But without eloquence or political 
talents, the member of a comparatively obscure 
family could not hope to attain the consulate, unless 
he identified his own interest with that of some 
one or other of the great leaders of the common- 
wealth. Milo, therefore, attached himself to Cn. 
Pompcy, and Cicero’s recall from exile was the im- 
mediate pretext of their alliance. In procuring 
Cicero’s restoration, Milo, from his daring and un- 
scrupulous character, was by far the most efficient 
of the tribunes. He combated Clodius with his 
own weapons. He purchased, after a feint and 
fruitless trial of constitutional means, a band of 
gladiators, and the streets of Rome were the scene 
of almost daily and always deadly conflict between 
the two leaders of these paid assass ns. Cicero’s 
return did not, however, tranquillise the city. 
Clodius renewed his attacks on the person and pro- 
perty of the great orator, and Milo twice rescued 
him from the hands of the Clodian mob. Pompey 
also had become an object of Clodius’ hate, and 
Milo and his gladiators, who served without being 
expressly employed by him, were a valuable guard 
to one who prized the concealment of his sentiments 
little less than the safety of his person. The success 
of the combatants was nearly equal. Milo’s houses 
in Rome, the Anniana on the Capitoline and 
another on the hill Germalus, were assailed by the 
Clodians, but Clodius was twice driven from the 
forum, and the last time narrowly escaped with 
life. Nor did the rivals restrict their warfare to 
the swords of their adherents. With equal justice 
and consistency they accused each other of a breach 
of the I ax Plotia de. Pi, and with equal violence 
both eluded the results of prosecution. Clodius, 
however, notwithstanding Milo’s repeated disrup- 
tion of the comitia, succeeded in carrying his 
election for the curule-aedileship in B. c. 56, and 
was thus during his year of office exempt from 
impeachment. Milo, whose tribunate expired in 
December b. c. 57, was on the other hand open to 
legal proceedings, and Cicero from dread of Crassua, 
who favoured Clodius, refused to undertake his de- 
fence. It was, therefore, necessary for his safety 
that he should again hold an office of the state. 
But his bankrupt condition did not allow him to 
risk the expenses of the curule-aedileship, and 
there is no authentic record of his praetorship. 

In those convulsionary ycartof Rome it is indeed 
likely that the sequence of magistracies was not 
very strictly observed. Milo, however, althffigh 
never nedile, exhibited aedilitian games of unusUal 
and, according to Cicero, of insane magnificence. 
He Was enabled to give them by thfe bequest of a 
deceased cnrule-aedile, whose name is lost, and he 
exhibited them in the year previous to his canvass 
for the consulship. In b. c. 53 Milo was candidate 
for the* consulship, and Clodius for the praetorship 
of the ensuing year. The gladiatorial combats were * 
revived, and Clodius upbraided Milo in the senate'll 
with his insolvency. Cicero, to whom Milo’s election* 
was of vital importance, defended him in the 
speech de Aere alietto Alilonis, of which a few frag- 
ments are still extant. The contest, however, be- 
tween the rival ruffians was brought to tun end by 
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murder of Clodhts at Bovillae on the Appian- 

., January 20tht b. c. 52. The details of the 
meeting, the quarrel, and its catastrophe, are related 
in the account of Clodius [No. 40J. 

The immediate effect of the death of Clodius 
was to depress the Milonian, and to re-animate the 
Clodian faction. Milo at first meditated voluntary 
exile. But the excesses of his opponents made his 
preseuce once more possible at Rome. The tri- 
bune of the plebs, M. Caelius, attended him to the 
forum, and Milo addressed the assembly in the 
white robe of a candidate, and proceeded with his 
consular canvass. But a more powerful, though 
secret opponent had meanwhile risen up against 
Milo. His competitors in the comitia were P. 
Plautius Ilypsaeus [Hypsakits, No. 5] and Q. 
Metellus Scipio. Cn. Pompey had married a 
daughter of Scipio, and from Hvpsaeus he expected 
aid in gratifying the prime object of his ambition 
— the dictatorship. A bill for his appointment 
was not indeed promulgated. But the senate no- 
minated him sole consul. Pompey immediately 
brought forward three laws, which, from their im- 
mediate reference to the circumstances of the times, 
were in fact privilegia. In the first he specially 
noticed the murder at Bovillae, the conflagration of 
the curia hostilia and the Porcian Basilica, and the 
attack upon the house of M. Lepidus the interrex. 
In the second he introduced more stringent penalties 
for ambitus, and in the third he increased the 
severity of the existing laws against sodalitia, or 
illegal interference with the freedom of the comitia. 
The time allowed for trials de Vi, A mbit u, So/lulitiis, 
was also much shortened, only three days being 
assigned to the accusation, the defence, and the ex- 
amination of witnesses. M. Caelius opposed these 
laws on the ground that they were privilegia and 
retrospective. But Pompey stifled all opposition by 
surrounding his house and gardens with soldiers, and 
withdrawing himself from the senate and the forum, 
on pretence of dreading Milo’s violence. A variety 
of charges and recriminations was brought forward 
by either faction. The slaves of Milo and Clodius 
were respectively required to be given up to torture, 
and perjury and intimidation, the forms of law, 
and the abuse of justice, were put in active re- 
quisition. Milo, however, was not without hope, 
since the higher aristocracy, from jealousy of Potn- 
pey, supported him, and Cicero undertook his de- 
fence. Ilis trial opened on the 4th of April, H. r. 
52. lie was impeached by the two Clodii, nephews 
of the deceased, de Vi, by Q. Petulcius and L. 
Comificius, de A mhitu, and by P. Fulvius Neratus, j 
de Sodafitiia. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a consular, j 
was appointed quaesitor or instigator by a social 
law of Pompey’s, and all Rome and thousands of 
spectators from Italy thronged the forum and its 
avenues from dawn to sunset during these memor- 
able proceedings. But Milo’s chances of acquittal, 
feint even had justice been decorously adirfinis- 
tered, were wholly marred by the virulence of 
his adversaries, who insulted and obstructed the 
witnesses, the process, and the conductors of the 
defence. Cn. Pompey availed himself of these 
disorders to line the foruiri and its encompassing 
' hills with soldiers. Cicero was intimidated and 
Milo was condemned. Had he even been ncquitted 
0#i the first cotint de Vi, the two other charges of 
bribery and conspiracy awaited him. He therefore 
went into exile. Cicero, who could not deliver, 
re-Wrote and expanded the defence of Milo — the 
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extant oration— -and sent it to him at Marseille. 
Milo remarked, “I am glad this was not spoken, 
since I must have been acquitted, aftd then had 
never known the delicate flavour of these Marseille- 
raullets.” M. Brutus alsd some time afterwards 
composed as a rhetorical exercise a defence of Milo. 
He took a different and an easier view of the cause 
than Cicero. The murder of Clodius, according 
to Brutus, was a benefit to the commonwealth ; 
according to Cicero, it was a necessary act of self- 
defence. Both pleas are singularly weak. How- 
ever useful and merited the death of Clodius 
might be to the state, inflicted by a private hand it 
was a pernicious precedent ; and although the meet- 
ing at Bovillae may have been accidental, the 
necessity for self-defence ceased with the flight of 
Clodius, and the pretence wholly fails when it is 
remembered that Milo’s escort was much the more 
numerous and the better-armed. 

Milo's exile was a heavy blow to his numerous 
creditors. His houses at Rome, his numerous 
villas, and his bands of fighting men were put- up 
to auction, and Cicero did not escape suspicion of 
having purchased through an agent, Philotimus, 
some of the Annian property below its real worth. 
Cicero, on his return from Cilicia in n. c. 51, 
showed that he felt the imputation by offering to 
cancel the purchase or to increase the price. He 
however, owed no gratitude to Milo, who had 
espoused his cause because it suited his own in- 
terest, and his undertaking the defence of so no- 
torious a criminal with extreme risk to himself 
amply discharged his real or supposed obligations. 
The close of Milo’s life was as inglorious as his 
political career had been violent and disgraceful. 
Milo expected a recall from Caesar, when, in B. c. 
4!), the dictator permitted many of the exiles to 
return. But better times were come, and Rome 
neither needed nor wished for the presence of a 
. bankrupt agitator. Milo’s former friend the ex- 
j tribune M. Caelius, praetor in u. e. 48, promulgated 
a bill for the adjustment of debts — a revolutionary 
measure for which the senate, where the Caesarian 
party had then a majority, expelled him from his 
| office. Caelius, himself a man of broken fortunes, 
required desperate allies, and he accordingly invited 
Milo to Italy, as the fittest tool for his purposes. 
At the head of the survivors of his gladiatorial bands, 
reinforced by Samnite and fiiruttian herdsmen, by 
criminals and run-away slaves, Milo appeared in 
Campania, ami proclaimed himself a legatus of Cn. 
and Sextus Pompey. He found, however, no ad- 
herents, and retreated into Lucnnia, where he was 
met by the praetor Q. Pedius, and slain under the 
walls of an obscure fort in the district of Thurit 
Milo, hi «. c. 57, mairied Fausta, a daughter of 
the dictator Snlia. She proved a faithless wife, and 
.Sallust the historian was soundly scourged by 
Milo for an intrigue with her. (The authorities 
for Milo’s life are Cicero's well-known oration and 
the passages in Orelli’s Onom. TuU. ; Plutarch’s 
lives of Pompey, Cicero, and Caesar ; Dion Cass. 
xxxix.fi— 8, 18— 21,xli, 48 — 55 ; Appian, tt.C. ii. 

1 fi, 20 — 24, 18 ; Caes. B. C. iii. 21— 23 ; see Dru- 
mann, (leach. Home, vol. f. p. 43, Ae.) [ W. B. D.J 

MILON (Mi'5wr) of Crotona, son of Diotinfus, 
an nthletc, famous for his extraordinary bodily 
strength. He was six times victor in wrestling at 
the Olympic games, and as often at the PythigP » 
but having entered the list* at Ofrmpi* • seventh 
time, hc|gpj* worsted by the superior agility ef hi* 
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adversary. By these successes he obtained great 
distinction among his countrymen, so that he was 
even appointed to command the army, with which 
they took the field against the Sybarites undez 
Telys, and bore an Important part in the great 
battle at the Crathis, b. c. 511. Diodorus even 
goes so far as to attribute the memorable victory 
of the Crotoniats on that occasion almost wholly 
to the personal strength and prowess of Milon, 
who is said to have taken the field accoutred like 
Hercules, and wearing the chaplet of his Olympic 
victory. (Diod. xii. 9.) This is the only instance 
in which he appears in any public capacity ; but 
wo learn from Herodotu% that, so great was the 
reputation he enjoyed, that when the physician 
Democedes took refuge at Crotona, he hastened to 
obtain a daughter of Milon in marriage, trusting to 
the effect that his name would produce even upon 
the Persian king. (Herod, iii. 137.) Many stories 
are related by ancient writers of his extraordinary 
feats of strength, which are for the most part well 
known; such as bis carrying a heifer of four years 
old on his shoulders through the stadium at 
Olympia, and afterwards eating the whole of it in 
a single day. Some of the modes by which he 
displayed his gigantic powers before the assembled 
multitude appear to have been commemorated by 
the attitude of his statue at Olympia, at least if we 
may trust the account of it given by Philostratus ; 
but Pausanias, while he relates the same anecdotes, 
does not give us to understand that the statue 
itself was so represented. (Paus. vi. 14. §§ 6, 7 ; 
Pliilostr. Vii. Apoll. iv. 28.) 

The mode of his death is thus related: as lie was 
passing through a forest when enfeebled by age, he 
saw the trunk of a tree which had been partially 
split open by woodcutters, and attempted to rend 
it further, but the wood closed upon his hands, 
and thus held him fast, in which state he was 
attacked and devoured by wolves. (Diod. xii. 9 ; 
Puus. vi. 14, § 5 — 8; Athen. x. p. 412; Aelian, 
V. If. ii. 24; Gell. xv. 16; Val. Max. ix. 12, 
ext. 9; Suid. s. v. M l\uv; Schol. ad T/icocr. iv. 6 ; 
SchoL ad Aristoph . llan. 55 ; Tzetz. Chil. ii. 460 ; 
Cic.<fo&«. 10.) 

The age of Milon is clearly fixed by the passages 
above cited from Diodorus and Herodotus: Aulus 
(jellius, who states that he was victor in the 50th 
Olympiad, is certainly in error. 

2. A general in the service of Pyrrhus king of 
Epeirus, who sent him forward with a body of 
trooos to garrison the citadel of Tarentum, pre- 
vioul to bis own arrival in Italy. (Zonar. viii. 2.) 
He appears to have accompanied Pyrrhus through- 
out ibis campaigns in that country, and is men- 
tioned as urging the kii^g to continue th# war after 
the battle of Heracleia in opposition to the pacific 
counsels of Cineos. When Pyrrhus went into 
Siflily,. B. c. 278, he left Milon to hold the com- 
mand in Italy during his absence ; and when he 
finally quitted that country and withdrew into 
Epeirus, he still left him in charge of the citadel of 
Tarentum, together with his son Helenas. Ac- 
cording to Justin, they were both recalled by 
Pyrrhus himself soon afterwards ; but Zonaras 
ttates that he was hard pressed by the Taren tines 
themselves, assisted by a Carthaginian fleet, and 
was vi consequence induced to surrender the 
citadel to the llomans, on oonditijm of being 
•Sowed to withdraw his garrison in safely. (Zonar. 
»,rii). 4 , 5,6 ; Justin, xxv. 3.) m ,. 
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3. An Epeirot, who assassinated Deiidameia, 
the daughter of Pyrrhus II., at the altar of Diana, 
to which she had fied for refuge [Dbidasieia]. 
For this sacrilege he was punished by a fit of 
frenzy, and put an end to his own life in a miser- 
able manner. (Justin, xxviii. 3.) 

4. Of Beroea, an officer in the army of Perseus, 

with which he opposed the Roman consul P. Lici- 
nius Crassus b. c. 171. (Liv. xlii. 58.) lie is 
again mentioned as holding an important command 
under Perseus just before the battle of Pydna, 
b. c. 166. After that action he fled, with his two 
colleagues, Ilippias and Pantauchus, to Beroea, 
where they were the first to set the example of 
defection, by surrendering that fortress into the 
hands of Aemilius Paullus. (Liv. xliv. 32, 45 ; 
Plut. Aemil. 16.) [E. H..B.] 

MILO'NIA CAESO'NIA. [Caesonia.] 

MILT AS (M/Aray), a Thessalian soothsayer, 
who accompanied Dion on his expedition against 
Dionysius. He was also attached to the Platonic 
philosophy. (Plut. Dion , p. 967, c. ; Fabric. Bill. 
Grave, vol. iii. p. 179.) [C. P. M.] 

MILTIADES (MiAnd5t?s),a name borne by at 
least three of the family of the Cinionidae. [See 
the stemrna in the article Cimon.] The family 
sprang from Aegina, and traced their descent to 
Aeacus. In the genealogy of the family given in 
the life of Thucydi les which bears the name of 
Marcellinus, mention is made of a Miltiades, son 
of Tisander ; but it is very questionable whether 
even the text is correct. The two following are 
celebrated: — 1. The son of Cypselus, who was a 
man of considerable distinction in Athens in the 
time of Peisistratus. The Doloncians, a Thracian 
tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, being hard 
pressed in war by the Absinthians, applied to the 
Delphic oracle for advice, and were directed to 
admit a colony led by the man who should be the 
first to entertain them after they left the temple. 
This was Miltiades, who, eager to escape from the 
rule of Peisistratus, gladly took the lead of a colony 
under the sanction of the oracle, and became 
tyrant of the Chersonese, which he fortified by a 
wall built across its isthmus. In a war with the 
people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, but 
was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. He 
died without leaving any children, and his sove- 
reignty passed into the hands ofStesagoras, the son 
of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices and games 
were instituted in his honour, in which no Lamp- 
sacene was suffered to take jiart. (Herod, vi. 34, 
38, 103, 36 — 38.) Both Cornelius Nepos {Mill. 
i. 1) ami Pausanias (vi. 19. § 6) confound this 
Miltiades with the following. w 

2. The son of Cimon and brother of Stesagoras, 
became tyrant of the Chersonesus on tljp death of, 
the latter, being sent out by Peisistratus from 
Athens to take possession of the vacant inherit- 
ance. By a stratagem he got the chief men of the 
Chersonesus into his power andKtbrew thhty into 
prison, and took a force of mercenaries into hi* 
pay. In order probably to strengthen his position * 
still more he married Hegesipvla, the daughter^ 
a Thracian prince nailed Olorus. (Herod, vi. 38.) 
He joined Dareius Hystaspis on his expedition 
against the Scythians, and was left with the oth^|; 
Greeks in charge of the bridge ner the Danafe 
(Herod, iv. 137.) * That when tli appointed 'mam 
had expired and Dareius had not return ed,^Stil- 
tiadcs recommended the Greeks to destroy the 
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bridge ahd leave Doreius to his fate,gs the account ] And after receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg 
repeated by every writer since Herodotus ; but while penetrating into a sacred enclosure on some 
4oubte h&ye 7 bjgen raised respecting its truth which superstitious errand, he was compelled to raise the 
it is not easy to set aside. If true it could not piege and return to Athenq, where he was im> 
have remained unknown to Darcius, and yet Mil- ached by Xanthippus fd$having deceived the 
tiades was left in quiet possession of his principality people. His wound had turned into a gangrene, 
for several years, though during that period a and being unable to plead hi| cause in person he 
Persian force was engaged in military operations was brought into court on a r couch, his brother 
in his neighbourhood. Bishop Thirlwall {History Tisagoras conducting his defence for him. He was 
of Greece , vol. ii. Appendix 2) is inclined to look condemned, but on the ground of his services to 
.upon the story as a fabrication which was invented the state the penalty was commuted to a fine of 
puid spread after Miltiades came to Athens for the fifty talents, the cost of the equipment of the ar- 
purpose of counteracting the odium with which he mament. Being unable to pay this he was thrown 
wasAt first regarded as a tyrant. Some time after into prison, where he n#>t long after died of his 
‘the expedition of Darcius an inroad of the Scythians wound. The fine was afterwards paid by his son 
drove Miltiades from his possessions ; but after the Cimon. (Herod, vi. 132 — 13b* ; Plut. Cimon, p. 


enemy had retired the Doloncians brought him 
back. (Herod, vi. 40.) It appears to have been 
between this period and his withdrawal to Athens 
that Miltiades conquered and expelled the Pelas- 
gian inhabitants of Lemnos and Imbros and sub- 
jected the islands to the dominion of Attica. 
(Herod, vi. 137, 140.) The story of the origin of 
the enmity between the Athenians and these Pe- 
lasgians, of the promise made by the offenders in 
accordance with the direction of the oracle to sur- 
render their islands to the Athenians, and the 
mode in which they attempted to elude it by 
offering to surrender them when a Heet should sail 
to them from Attica in one day with a north wind, 
and of the way in which Miltiades, setting out 
from the Chersonesus, which was in some sort 
Attic ground, fulfilled the seemingly impossible 
condition, and demanded the surrender which he 
had the power to enforce from those who resisted, 
will be found in Herodotus. Lemnos and Imbros 
belonged to the Persian dominions (Ilerod. v. 2b), 
and Thirlwall has suggested that this encroachment 
on the Persian possessions was probably the cause 
which drew upon Miltiades the hostility of Darcius, 
and led him to fly from the Chersonesus when the 
Phoenician fleet approached, after the subjugation 
of Ionia. Miltiades reached Athens in safety, but 
his eldest son Metiochus fell into the hands of 
the Persians. (Uerodot. vi. 41.) At Athens 
Miltiades was arraigned, as being amenable to 
the penalties enacted against tyranny, but was 
icquitted. When^ Attica was threatened with 

invasion by the Persians under Datis and Arta- 
phemes, Miltiades was chosen one of the ten 
generals. According to Pausanias (iii. 12. § 7), it 


480, d.) After his death a separate monument 
was erected to his memory on the field of Marathon. 
(Paus. i. 15. § 3.) 

3. A grandson of the preceding, the son of 
Cimon, of the name of Miltiades, is mentioned in 
the scholia on Aristides (iii. p. 515, Dindorf), and 
by Aeschines (tie Fuha Ia-h. p. 301, ed. Stepb,^ 
who speaks of him as having gone as herald to 
the Lacedaemonians before the conclusion of the 
fifty years’ truce. [C. P. M.) 

MILTIADES, joint commander of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet with Lysander and Philochares at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. (Lys. tide. Era- 
lost!,, p. 430, ed. Reiske.) [C. P. M.1 

MIMALLON ( Mi/xaAAcvv, or MijuaAcvi^ the 
Macedonian name of the Bacchantes, or, according 
to others, of Bacchic Amazons (St mb. x. p. 4b8 j 
Plot. Alex. 2 ; Lycoph. 1404). The name is com- 
monly connected with the verb funtitrOa i, to imitate, 
because on one occasion, it is said, the Macedonians 
while at war with the Illyrian king Culander, added 
the Bacchantes to their army, in order to make it 
appear more numerous (Schol. ad Pers. Sat. i. 99 ) ; 
hut the etymology is uncertain. Ovid (Ars Am. 

i. 541) uses the form Mimallonides for Minml- 
lones. [L. S.J 

M I M AS ( Mtju ay). J . A Centaur. ( lies. Scut. 
Here. 18b.) 

2. A giant who is said to have been killed by 
Ares, or by Zeus with a flash of lightning (Apollon. 
Khod. iii. 1227 ; Kurip. /o«, 215). The island of 
Prochyte, near Sicily, was believed to rest upon his 
body. (Sil. Ital. xii. 1 47.) 

3. A son of Aeolus, king of Aeolis, and father 
of Ilippotes. (Diod. iv. (> 7.) 


was by His ad rice that the Persian heralds who 4. A 6on of Amycus and Thcano, was bora in 
lad come to demand earth and water were put to the same night as Paris. He was a companion of 
leath. When the Athenians advanced against the Aeneas, and slain by Mczentius. (Virg. Aen. x. 
Pjpfikns, Miltiades by his arguments induced the 702, Ac.) * f 

jolemarchjCallimachus to give the casting vote in 5. A Bobryx, who was f plain by Castor during 
avow of linking a battle with the enemy, the the expedition of the Argonauts. (Apollon. Ilhod.* 
jjrof the ten generals being equally divided, ii. 105.) 

Iiltiadea waited till his turn came, and then drew MIMNERMUS (Mlpytpftos), a celebrated <|p- 
lis army up in baitje array on the ever memorable giac poet. There were various accounts as to his 
•old of ■rathonj' For an account of the battle birthplace. Some authorities spoke of Colophon, 
md of tie tactics by which the victory was sc- others of Smyrna, others of Astypalaea (it ‘is not 
the reader is again referre d to Herodotus specified which of the places of that name) at his 
P? I®®* &«•)• After th<f M SMbat of the native city. (Suidas, s. c. Mtpepftyot.) He was 
erti&nt Miltiades endeavored to urge the generally called n Colophonian (Strab. xiv. p.643) ; 
Athenians to measures of retaliation, and induced but from a fragment of hte poem entitled JvixHuo 
to entrust to him an armament of seventy it appears that he was'* descended fronA those 
without knowing the purpose for which they Colophonians who rearfnquertxl Smyrna frdm the 
” e P rocee< k d to* at^ck the island Aeolians (Jypib.jdCp, 634), and that, •tried* 

4 Fwos, for the purpose of gratifying^, private speaking, Smyrna was his birthplace. Mimnennw 
AfiBfty. His attacks, however, were unsuccessful ; flourished from about b/c. 634 to the MW of the 





MIMNERMUS. 

spven sages (about b. c. 600). He was a contem- 
porary of Solon, who, in an extant fragment of one 
of his poems, addresses him as still living (Diog. 
Laert. i. 60 ; Bergk, Poetac Lyrici Graeci , p. 331). 
No other biographi<0l particulars respecting hiiSa 
‘have come down to us, except what is mentioned 
in a fragment of Ilermesianax (Atlien. xiii. p. 
5971 of his love ibr a tlutc player named Nan no, 
tvho does not seem to have returned his afl'ec- 
tion. 

The numerous compositions of Mimnermus 
(Suidas, who calls him M luep/xvos, says eypaif/e 
fiiSAta ttoWu) were preserved for several centuries, 
comprised in t^yo books, until they were burnt, 
together with most of tne other monuments of the 
erotic poetry of the Greeks, by the Byzantine 
monks. A few fragments only have come down to 
us ; sufficient, however, when compared with the 
notices contained in ancient writers, to enable us 
to form a tolerably accurate judgment of the nature 
of his poetry'. These fragments belong chiefly' to 
a poem entitled Nan no, and addressed to the flute- 
.pluyer of that name. The compositions of Mim- 
nermus form art epoch in the history of elegiac 
poetry. Before his time the elegy had been de- 
voted chiefly either to warlike and national, or to 
convivial and joyous subjects. Archilochus had, 
indeed, occasionally employed the elegy for strains 
of lamentation, but Mimuornius was the first who 
systematically made it the vehicle for plaintive, 
mournful, and erotic strains. The threnetic origin 
of the elegy', the national temperament and social 
condition of the Asiatic Ionians, and the melan- 
choly feelings with which they must have regarded 
their subjection to the Lydians, rendered this 
change easy and natural ; and the elegiac poems of 
Mimnermus may bo looked upon as a correct ex- 
ponent of the general tone of feeling which marked 
his age and people. Though warlike themes were 
not altogether unnoticed by him (the war between 
Gyges and the Smyruaeans was one topic of this 
kind which he dwelt upon), he seems to have 
spoken ,of valorous deeds more in a tone of regret, 
as things that had 1 k*oh, than with any view of 
rousing hn countrymen to emulate them. The 
instability of human happiness, the helplessness of 
man, the cares and miseries to which life is ex- 
Oposcd, the brief season that man has to enjoy him- 
self in, the wretchedness of old age, are plaintively 
dwelt upon by him, while love is held up as the 
only consolation that men possess, life not being 
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change which Mimnermus made in the character 
of elegiac poetry^ (Comp. Propert. if 9. 11.) 
Mimnermus is the oldest poet who mentioned an 
eclipse of the sun, and spoke of it as a thtt&tening 
and mournful sign. (Plut. De, Fade in Qrbe Lunae , 
p. 931, e.) He is also the earliest authority that 
we have for the myth us that the sun, after setting 
in the west, is carried round the earth in a golden 
bowl, the work of Hephaestus, by the river 
Ocean us back again to the east. (A then, xu p. 
470, a.) In his account of the voyage of Jason, 
also, he removed the dwelling of Aeetes to the, 
shores of Oceanus. 

The fragments of Mimnermus have been several 
times published, in the collections of Stephens, 
Brmick, Gaisford, Boissonade, and Bergk. There 
is a separate edition by Bach, Lips. 1826, They 
have been translated by' Stollberg, Herder, Secken- 
dorf, A. XV. v. Schlegel, and others. (Fabric. 
BiU. Grace, vol. i. p. 733; K. 0. Muller, History 
of the Literature of Ancient Greece , p. 115, &c. ; 
Bode, Grach, dcr Ilellen. Dicktkunst , vol. ii. pp,j 
173, 175, 247, Ac.) |X\ P. M.] 

MIN A'TI A GENS, plebeian, and of very little 
note. On coins we find mention of an M. Mina- 
tins Sabin us, who was a legate under Cn. Pompey, 
the younger, in Spain (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 253), and 
one of tlie ancest rs of Velleius Paterculus was 
called Minatius Magius. [Macjius, No. 3.] 

MFNDAIUJS ( MiVSopoy), a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent out in n. c. 411, to succeed Astyochus in 
the office of Admiral. In the same year, having 
reason to believe that the Phoenician ships, pro- 
mised by Tissaphernes, would never be forthcoming, 
he listened to the invitation of Pharnabazus, and 
sailed from Miletus to the territory of the Latter 
satrap on the Hellespont, having managed to es- 
cape the notice of the Athenian fleet, which was 
aware of his intention and had removed from Samos 
to Lesbos with the view of preventing its execu- 
tion. At Sestos he surprised the Athenian squad- 
ron there, which escaped with difficulty and with 
the loss of four ships. The Athenians, however, 
under Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus followed him to 
the north from Lesbos, and defeated him in the 
Hellespont, off Cynossema. After the battle, Min- 
darus sent to Euboea to Ilegesandridas for rein- 
forcements, and in the meantime we find him fur- 
nishing aid to the Aeolians at Antandrus in their 
insurrection against the garrison of Tissaphernes in 
their town. Soon after we hear of him offering 


worth having when it can no longer be enjoyed, sacrifices to Athena, at Ilium, whence he hastened 
Tie latter topic was most frequently dwelt upon, to the aid of PoRiEt’s, who had been engaged with 
and as an civic poet lie was held in high estima- a superior number of Athenian ships. A battle 
tion in antiquity. (Hor. Lfi>t. ii. 2. 100; Pro- ensued and continued doubtful, till the arrival of 1 
pert i. 9. 11.) From the general character of his reinforcements under Alcibiades gave the victory 
poetry he received # the name A^wmdSrjs or to the Athenians. But the latter, having despatched 
AtyvaerrdStis, He was a flute player as well as a a large portion of their fleet to different quartert\to 
Wwt^Stmb. it. p. 643; liennesianax. <//>. A thru, collect money, were left in the Hellespont with a 
Z c.) f and, in setting his poems to music, made use force of no more than forty ships, and Mindoro 8^ 
d the plaintive melody called tne Nomos K radios, whose squadron now amounted to sixty, prepared 
Sincq tho chatter which Mimnermus gave to to attack them*; but they moved away by n* * 


elegiac poetry reimflned ever after its predominant ft 
characteristic, h e » sometimes erroneously spoken A 
of as Jhe inventor of tite elegy. The passage of T 
Harinesianux, where no says of Mimnermus, is V 
ttiptma ToXAd/dvarhis r Hx°v aol yaAaKov iri/<tfpMtl 
drdmprrajjUTpov, which has frequently been un- pi: 
demood aa couvcying the same assertion, has been h 
^,more correctly interpreted, by tawing greater si 
■ Jtress on the word MgAcwcoi^ as "referring to the si 


from Sestos to Canlia, where they were joined 1 
Alcibiades with five galleys, and soon after “ 


die elegy. The passage of Thrasybulus mid Theramenes, each with twidfc;, 
MT says of Mimnermus, Ss With* this force they sailed to Cyzicus (whither^ 
Is koI uaAciKov irmfiilj the Peloponnesians had removed from Abydbahj 1 


he Peloponnesians had removed from Ah 
,nd there surprised them. The latter, ho 
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part of tl$ coast, and attacked them from the land 
in the rcdr. Mindaras hereupon disembarked to 
meet him, but was slabs in the battle, and the Athe- 
nians gained a complete victory, u.c. 410. (Thuc. 
Till. 85, 99—105, 107, 108 ; Xen. Hell. 1. 

1, 3—5, 8—18 ; Plut. Ale. 27, 28 ; Diod. xiii. 
39, 45, 49 — 51.) [Hippocrates. No. 6.] [E.E.] 
MI'NDIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcellos.] 
MINERVA, one of the great Roman divinities, 
whose name seems to be of the same root as mens, 
whence rtwnerc and promenervare (Fest. p. 205, ed. 
MUUer). She is accordingly the thinking, calcu- 
lating, and inventive power personified. Varro 
(ap. Aug. de Ch. Dei, vii. 28) therefore considered 
her as the impersonation of all ideas, or as the plan 
of the universe, while Jupiter, according to him, 
is the creator, and Juno the representative of 
matter. Minerva was the third in the number of 
the Capitoline divinities, and sometimes is said to 
have wielded the thunderbolts of Jupiter, her 
lather. Tarquin, the son of Demaratus, was be- 
lieved to have united the three divinities in one 
common temple, and hence, when repiists were pre- 
pared for the gods, these three always went together 
(August, de Civ. Dei , iv. 10 ; Val. Max. ii. 1. § 2). 
As Minerva was a virgin divinity, and her father 
the supreme god, the Romans easily identified her 
with the Greek Athena, and accordingly all the { 
attributes of Athena were gradually transferred to 
the Roman Minerva. But we shall here confine 
ourselves to those which were peculiar to the 
Roman goddess, as far as they can be ascertained. 

As she was a maiden goddess her sacrifices con- 
sisted of calves which had not borne the yoke or 
felt the sting ( Fulgentius, p. 56 1 , \ Merc. ; # Arnob. 
iv. 1(>, vii. 22). She is said to have invented 
numbers, and it is added that the law respecting 
the driving in of the annual nail was for this reason 
attached to the temple of Minerva (Liv. vii. 3) ; 
but it is generally well attested that she was wor- 
shipped as the patroness of all the arts and trades, 
for at her festival she was particularly invoked by 
all those who desired to distinguish themselves in 
any art or craft, such as painting, poetry, the art of 
teaching, medicine, dyeing, spinning, weaving, and 
the like. (Ov. Fust. iii. 809, Ac. ; August. /. c. 
vii. 16’.) 

This character of the goddess may be perceived 
also from the proverbs w to do a thing jnmjni Mi- 
nerva” L e. to do a thing in an awkward or clumsy 
manner ; and stts Mine ream, of a stupid person 
who presumed to set right an intelligent one. 
Minerva, however, was the patroness, not only of 
females, on whom she conferred skill in sewing, 
spinning, weaving, &c., but she also guided men in 
the dangers of war, where victory is gained by 
cunning, prudence, courage, and perseverance. 
Hence she was represented with a helmet, shield, 
and a coat of mail ; and the booty made in war 
was frequently dedicated to her. (Liv. xlv. 33 ; 
Virg. Aen. -ii. 615.) Minerva was further believed 
to be the inventor of musical instruments, especially 
Wind instruments, the use of which was very im- 
portant in religious worship, mid which were ac- 
cordingly subjected to a sort of purification every 
year on the last day of the festival of Minerva. 
^JThis festival lasted five days, from the 19th to the 
$3d of March, and was called Quinquatms, because 
' ft began on the fifth day after the ides of the 
mgntli* (Fest. pp. 149, 257, ed. Muller; Varro, 
Aji* 14 j Ov. Fad. iii. 849.) This number 
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of days does not seem to have been accidental, fqr 
Servius (ad Virg. Georg, i. 277) informs us that 
the number 5 was sacred to Minerva. (See Diet, 
of Ant. s. v. Qmnquatrus.) The most ancient 
temple gf Minerva at Rome wa9 probably that on 
the Capitol ; another existed on the Aventine (P.» 
Viet Reg. Urb. viii. ; Ov. Fast. vi. 728) ; and she 
had a chapel at the foot of the^Caelian hill, where 
she bore the surname of Capta. (Ov. Fast. iii. 337.) 
She also had the surname of Nautia, which was 
believed to have originated in the following manner. 
Diomedes had carried the Palladium from Troy ; 
and as he found that it availed him nothing in his 
misfortunes, and as the <yacle commanded him to 
restore it to the Trojans, he wanted to deliver it 
up to Aeneas on his wanderings through Calabria. 
When he came to the Trojans, he found Aen&s 
engaged in offering up a sacrifice, and Nautes ’re- . 
ceived the Palladium instead of Aeneas, 
goddess (Minerva) bestowed many favours upofi,-. 
him, instructed him in various arts, and chose him^', 
for her servant. The family of the Nautii after* 
wards retained the exclusive knowledge of tHo* 
manner in which Minerva Nautih was to be won* 
shipped. Her mysterious image was preserved in 
the most secret part of the temple of Vesta, and 
regarded as one of the safeguards of the state. 
(Dionys. i. 69 ; Virg. Aen. v. 704 ; Serv. ad Aen. 
ii. 166, iii. 407 ; Lucan, i. 598; comp. Hartung, 
Die Relit), der J Comer, vol. ii. p. 78, Ac.) [L. S.] 

M I N E R V I 'N A, the mother of Crisp us C ak$ak, 
is usually termed by historians the first wife of 
Constantine the Great. However, Victor (Kpit. 41 ) 
and Zosimus (ii. 20), both of whom mention her 
name, state expressly that she was his concubine, 
and their account is confirmed by Zonaras (xiii. 2). 

To this direct testimony we can oppose nothing, 
except the improbability that Constantine should 
have marked out an illegitimate son as his suc- 
cessor. (Tillemont, Hist, ties Kmpcreurs, vol. 

iv. art. iv. p. 84, and Notes sur Constantin , note 

v. ). [W. R.], 

MINI'CIA GENS, came originally from Rrixia 

(Brescia), in Cisalpine Gaul. Brixiawas a Roman 
colony, but in what year it became one is un- 
known. ( PI in. If.N. iii. 19.) The Minicii occur 
only under the empire. There was a C. Minicius 
Fundanus, one of the consules suffecti in A. i>. 51 ;* 
and another C. Minicius, also one of the consules 
suffecti in a. o. 103. For this gens see Labus, 
Eingraplut nuovammle useila dalle eseavasioni 
Uresciitna , Milan, 1830. [W. B. D.] 

MINI'DIIJS, L., was a Roman merchant tor 
banker, established at Elis in b. c. 4% with whose 
heirs Cicero had some pecuniary transactions. He 
was brother # of L. Mescinius Rufus, quaestof its 
Achaia [Rufus], and married an Oppia. (Cic. ad 
Fam. xiii. 26, 28.) [ W. B. D,] 

MINI'DIUS or Ml'NDIUS, M., brothef ami 
heir of L. Minidius, and also a Roman merchant 
Cicero was engaged in a law-suit with him. (Cic. 
ad Fam. v. 20, xiii. 26.) [W. B. 0.] 1 

MI'NIO. 1. Was the confidential friend and 
counsellor of Antiochus the Great, and his repre- 
sentative at the conference with the Roman envoys 
at Ephesus in b. c. 193, Minio oommaacUfe a 
portion of Antiochus* centre at the battle ofstoiag- 
nesia in a c. 190. (Liv. xxxv. 15. 16, juiJw 40, 

2. Q. MrlWio (M wvLsv), was a flative eff 
Smyrna, who, conspiring against MithricUtes 
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of Pontus, in b. c. 86, was betrayed by one 
of His confederates, and pat to death. (Appian, 
Mithr. 48.) [W. 13. D.] 

MX'NIUS CEtyftl'NIUS, a Campanian, the 
« son of Minia Paculla, was appointed by her one of 
the two hierophants of the Bacchanalia at Rome in 
b. c. 186. On the discovery of these orgies [His- 
*pala Fkcbnia, IIerbnnius Cbrrinius], Minius 
was. arrested $ and, having confessed before the 
senate the impure and atrocious character of the 
rites over which he presided, was placed in close 
custody at Ardea. His final sentence is unknown. 
(Liv. xxxix. 13, 17, 19.) [W. 13. D.j 

MINOS (Mliws). *1. The son of Zeus and 
Europa, brother of Rhadamanthus, and king of 
Crete, where he is said to have given many and 
useful laws. After his death he became one of the 
podges of the shades in Hades. (Horn. II. xiii. 450, 
.'■vxiv. 322, Od.x i. 321,507, xvii. 523, xix. 170; 
v Comp. Mii.ktus.) He was the father of Deucalion 
'and Ariadne ; and, according to Apollodorus (iii. 

. 1. § 1, &&), Sarpedon also was a brother of his. 
Diodorus (iv. 60; comp. Strab. x. p. 476, &c.) re- 
lates the following story about him. Tcctanius, a 
son of Dorus, and a great-grandson of Deucalion, 
came to Crete with an Aeolian and Pelasgian 
colony ; and as king of the island, he became the 
hither of Asterius, by a daughter of Cretheus. In 
the reign of Asterius, Zeus came to Crete with 
Europa, and became by her the father of Minos, 
Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. Asterius afterwards 
married Europa ; and having no issue by her, lie 
adopted her three sons. Thus Minos succeeded 
Asterius, and married Itone, daughter of Lyctius, by 
whom he had a son, Lycastus. The latter became, 
by Ida, the daughter of Cory has, the father of 
another Minos, whom, however, some also called a 
son of Zeus. It should be observed, that Homer 
and Hesiod know only of one Minos, the ruler of 
Cnossus, and the son and friend of Zeus ; and of 
this one they on the whole relate the same things, 
which later traditions assign to a second Minos, 
the grandson of the former ; for here, as in many 
dther mythical traditions of Greece and other 
countries, a rationalistic criticism attempted to 
solve contradictions and difficulties in the stories 
about a person, by the assumption that the contra- 
dictory accounts must refer to two different per- 
sonages. 

2. A grandson of No. 1, and a son of Lycastus 
and Ida, was likewise a king and law-giver of 
Crete. He is described as possessed of a powerful 
navy, as the husband of Pasiphae, a daughter of 
Hellos, and as the father of Catreus, Deucalion, 
Glaucus, Androgeus, Acalle, Xenodice^Ariadne, 
and Phaedra. (ApdHod. ii. 1. § 3.? He is said 
to have been killed in Sicily by king Cocalus, 
when he had gone thither in pursuit of Daedalus. 
(Herod, vii. 1 70 ; Strab. vi. pp. 273,27 9 ; Paus. vii. 
4, § 5.) But the scholiast on Callimachus ( Hymn, 
in Jov. 8) speaks of his tomb in Crete. The detail 
of his history is related as follows. After the 
death of Asterius, Minos aimed at the supremacy 
of Crete, and declared that it was destined to him 
by the gods } in proof of it, ho said that any thing | 
ho prayed for was done. Accordingly, as he was 
up a sacrifice to Poseidon, ho prayed that 
a bull might come forth from tho sea, and promised 
to sacrifice the animal. The bull appeared, and 
Mfnos became king of Crete. Others say that 
Minos disputed tho government with his brother, 
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Sarpedon, and conquered. (Herod, i. 03.) Sot 
Minos, who admired the beauty o| the bull, jdid 
not sacrifice him, and substituted another in, His 
place. Poseidon therefore rendered the buff furious, 
and made Pasiphae conceive a love for the animal. 
Pasiphae concealed herself in an artificial cow .made 
by Daedalus, and thus she became by tHe bull the 
mother of the Minotaurus, a monster which had 
the body of a man, but the head of a bull. Minos 
shut the monster up in the labyrinth. (Apollod. 
iii. 1. § 3, &c. ; comp. Daedalus.) Minos is 
further said to have divided "Crete into three parts, 
each of which contained a capital, and to have 
ruled nine years. (Horn. Od.x ix. 178 ; Strab. x. 
pp. 476, 479.) The Cretans traced their legal and 
political institutions to Minos, and he is said to 
have been instructed in the art of law-giving by 
Zeus himself ; and the Spartan, Lycurgns, was 
believed to have taken the legislation of Minos as 
his model. (Paus. iii. 4. § 2 ; comp. Plat. Min. 
p. 319, b. ; Plut. De ser. Nmu Vind. 4 ; Val 4 > 
Max. i. 2. § 1 ; Athen. xiii. p. 601.) In his time 
Crete was a powerful maritime state ; and Minos 
not only checked the piratical pursuits of his corf- 
temporaries, but made himself master of the Greek 
islands of the Aegean. ( Tjji uc. i. 4 ; Strab. i. 
p. 48 ; Diod. /. c. > The nflpt ancient legends de- 
scribe Minos as a just and wise law-giver, whereas 
the later accounts represent him as an unjust and 
cruel tyrant. (Philostr. Vit. A poll. iii. 25 ; CatulL 
EpUluU. Pel. 7 5 ; Eustatli. ad Horn. p. 1 699.) In 
order to avenge the wrong done to his son An- 
drogeus [Androgeus] at Athens, he made war 
against the Athenians and Megarians. He sub* 
dued Megara, and compelled the Athenians, either 
every year or every nine years, to send him as a 
tribute seven youths and seven maidens, who were 
devoured in the labyrinth by the Minotaurus. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 15. § 8 ; Paus. i. 27. § 9, 44. $ 5; Plut. 
Thes. 15; Diod. iv. 61 ; Ov. Met. viL 456, &c. ; 
comp. Androgeus, Theseus.) [L. S.] 

MINOTAURUS (Mivdraupos ), a monster with 
a human body and a bull's head, or, according to 
others, with the body of an ox and a human head ; 
is said to have been the offspring of the intercourse 
of Pasiphae with the bull sent from the sea to 
Minos, who shut him up in the Cnossian labyrinth, 
and fed him with the bodies of the youths and 
maidens whom the Athenians at fixed times were 
obliged to send to Minos as tribute. The monster 
was slain by Theseus. It was often represented 
by ancient artists either alone in the labyrinth, or 
engaged in the struggle with Theseus. (Paus, I. 
24. § 2, 27, in fin. iii. 18. § 7 ; Apollod. iii. 1. $.4, 
15. §8.) [L.S.] 

MINTA'NOR, the author of a lost treatise on 
music. (Fulgent. Mythol. i. 1 ; Schol ad Shed. 
TAcb. iii. 661.) [C. P. M.] 

MINTIIA or MENTHA (Mfvfoj), a Cocythfon 
nymph, and beloved by Hades, was metamorphosed 
by Deractcr or Persephone into a plant called after 
her fit or mint, or, according to others, she wq» 
changed into dust, from which Hades caused itm 
mint plant to grow faith. In the neighbourhood^ 
of Pylos there was a lull called after her, and at its 
"oot there was a temple of Pluto, and a grove “ 
Demeter. (Strab. viii. p. 344 ; Ov. Met. x, 
Oppian, IlaU iii. 486 ; SchoL ad Niqmd. Ah*. » 
374.) .. [ RS,] s* 

MINU'CIA, one of tho Vestal priestesses 
u. c. 337. Her passion for gay attire ^nade Her 
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conduct suspected. On inquiry, suspicion was the consular tribunes of the preceding year for mia- 
justified, and Minucia was buried alive.' (Liv. viii. conduct in the war with Veii. (Liv. v. 11, 12.) 
15.) [WV B. D.] 2. M. Minucius Fessus, one of the first augurs 

MINU'CIA GENS was originally, in some of elected from the plebs after the extension of the law 
its branches aggjeaet, patrician [Augurinus] ; but de Sacerdotiis in b. c. 300, by the tribunes Q. and^ 
more frequently occurs in history as a plebeian Cn. Ogulnius. (Liv. x. 9.) 
house. Its principal cognomens were Augurinus, 3. Q. Minucius, was lcgatue^to the consul, M. 
Basilus, Rufus, and Tiikrmus. Minicius and Claudius Marcellus, during the siege of Capua, 
Municius are frequently confounded with Mi- B. c. 210. (Liv. xxvi. 33.) 
nucius. The following coin of the Minucia gens 4. P. and Q. Minucii, legionary tribunes in the 
bears on the obverse the head of Pallas, and on the war of Rome with the Boian Gauls in B. c. 1 93. 


reverse Jupiter in a chariot hurling a thunder-bolt, 
with the legend L. Minucius. Who this L. Mi- 
nucius was is unknown. [W. B. D.] 
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MINUCLVNUS (MivovKiavos). 1. A Greek 
rhetorician, was a contemporary of the celebrated 
rhetorician Hermogtitts of Tarsus (fi. a. d. 170), 
with whom he wa^at variance. This we learn 
from the Scholiast on Hennogenes, and thus the 
difficulty which Fabricius experienced (liibl. Grace. 
vol. vi. p. 107), is removed, as it is evident that 
this Minucianus was a different person from the 
one following. (Schol. ad Hermcnj. pp. 20, 40, 4 if, 
71, 77, 99, 177, 179, 180, 181, 200, 287; comp. 
Schol. ad AplUhon. p. 220, Spengel ; Westermann, 
Geschic/Ue der GriecA. lirredtsamkeit^ $ 95, n. 10.) 

2. An Athenian, the son of Nicagoras, was also 
a Greek rhetorician, and lived in the reign of Gal- 
lienus (a. d. 200 — 208). Suidas (s. v.) tells us 
that Minucianus was the author of Tex*'*} PV^opiK-n, 
YlpoyvpvdfTpaT o, and A oyol Sid<popot. The Textrf 
was commented on by the sophist Pancmtius 
(Suidas, s. v. tlayKp. ; Eudoc. p. 301), and is also 
referred to by Tzetzes (Chil. iv. 093, vi. 739, xii. 
570), but, as Wcstennaun suggests, it may have 
been written by the elder Minucianus [No. 1]. A 
portion of this work, entitled n«p» hrixtipil^druv, 
is extant, and bears the title MtvovKiayov rj N i«o- 
7 6pov. It was published along with Alexander 
Numenius and Phoebammon, accompanied with a 
Latin version, by L. Normann, (Tpsal. 1090, 8vo. t 
and is also printed in the Aldinc collection of 
Greek rhetoricians, pp. 731 — 734, and in the ninth 
volume of Walz’s Jl he lores Grneci. The work of 
Minucianus, entitled Tlpoyvpvdafiara^ was com- 
mented on by Menander of Laodiceia ( Suidas, s. v. 
M tvay&.). The eloquence of Minucianus is praised 
by iiimerius. ( Eel. vii. p. 100, Or. xxiii. p. 802, 
ed. Wcmsdorf. ; Fabric. HM. Grace, vol. vi. pp. 
107, 108; Westermann, Ihitl. § 98, n. 15.) 

MINUCIA'NUS, CORNE'LIUS, a friend 
and neighljour of the younger Pliny, who calls him 

* omamentum regionis meae, scu dignit&te, scu 
moribus,” and speak* of him in other very laud- 
atory terms in a letter addressed to Falco, in which 
be requests the latter to confer the rank of mi- 
litary tribune upon Miuucianus ( Ep. v?i. 22). 
Three of Pliny's letters (iii. 9, iv. 11, viii. 12) 
are addressed to this Minucianus. 

•MINU'CIUS. 1. M. Minucius, tribune of 
thj» pleb% in b. c. 401, when he impeached two of 


(Liv. xxxv. 5.) 

5. L. Minucius, legatus of the praetor Q. Ful- 
vius Flaccus in the nearer Spain, b. c. 180. Ilia 
evidence as to thp state of the province when ex- 
amined by the senate differed from the account 
given by the praetor. (Liv. xl. 35, 36.) 

6. Tib. Minucius, praetor peregrinus in B. c. 
180, died earlv in his official year. (Liv. xL 
35,37.) 

7. — Minucius, died intestate before the city- 
praetorship of C. Verres, in b. c. 75 — 74. His 
property therefore belonged to his gens ; but Verres 
issued a special edict regarding it, which Cicero 
held up to ridicule (in Verr. i. 45. § 115). 

8. Cn. Minucius, a person about whose political 

opinions Cicero wrote to Comificius in B. c. 43 (ad 
Fam. xii. 25). [W. B. D.J 

MINU'CIIJS FELIX. [Fkmx.] 

MINIPCI US NATA'LIS. [Natalis.) 

MINU'CIGS PACA'TUS. [Irknakus,No.3.] 

M I'N Y A E (MiFwat ), an ancient race of heroes at 
Orchomenos, Iolcos, and other places. Their an- 
cestral hero, Minyas, is said to have migrated from 
Thessaly into the northern parts of Boeotia, and 
there to have established the powerful race of the 
Minyans, with the capital of Orchomenos. As the 
greater part of the Argonauts were descended from 
the Minyans, they are themselves called Minyae ; 
and the descendants of the Argonauts founded a 
colony in Lemnos, which was called Alinyne. 
Thence they proceeded to Elis Triphylia, and to the 
island of Thera. (Herod, i. 146, iv. 145; Pind. 
Oi. xiv. 4, Fyth. iv. 69 ; Apollon. Rhod. i 229 ; 
Strab. ix. pp. 404, 414, viii. pp. 337, 347 ; Pans, 
vii. 2. § 2, ix. 36 ; comp. Muller, Orcltom. u. die 
Minyer . ) [L. 8.] 

MEN Y AS (Manias ), a son of Chrysea, and the 
ancestral hero of the race of the Minyans ; but the 
accounts of his genealogy vary very much in the 
different traditions, for some call him a son of 
( irchomcmis or Eteocles, others of Poseidon, Aletis, 
Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmus. He is further called 
the husband of Tritogencia, Clytodora, or Phano- 
syra. Orchomenus, Pres bon, Athamas, Diochthon- 
das, Eteftciymene, Periclymqpe, Leucippe, Arsinoff, 
and A lcithoe, are mentioned as his children. ( Pans, 
ix. 36. § 3, Ac., 38. § 2 ; Schol. ad Apollon Rhod. 
i. 230, ad Find. OI. xiv. 5, Ft/th. iv. 120 ; Txett. 
ad Lpc. 875.) He is said to have built the first 
treasury, of which ruins are said to be still extant 
(Paus. ix. 38. § 2.) His tomb was shown at Of- 
chomenos in Hoeotia (ix. 38. § 3). [L. S.) 

MISA (Mirra), a mystic being in the Orphic 
mysteries, perhaps the same as Cybole, or an attri- 
bute of her. (Orph. Hymn. 41s Hesych. m'v. 
Mioarts.) [L. 8. J 

MISA'GENES, a Numidian, son of Masinissa, 
was appointed by liis father to command the forties 
wiiich he sent to the assistance of the Romans in : 
the war against Perseus, b. o. 171. He appeBTs 
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.to have continued in this position throughout, the 
four years of the war, and to have rendered im- 
portant services to his allies. After the close of the 
war (b. c. 168) he was sent back by Aemilius 
Paullus to Africa; but the ships in which his 
troops were embarked were dispersed by a storm, 
many of them wrgcked, and he himself compelled 
to take refuge at Brundusium. Here he was re- 
ceived with the utmost distinction, the quaestor, 
L. Stertinius, being immediately despatched by the 
senate to bear him magnificent presents, and to 
provide both him and his troops with all that they 
required. (Liv. xlii. 29, 3.5, xlv. 14; Val. Max. 
v. 1. § 1, who writes the name Alusieanos.) lie 
probably died before his father, as we hear nothing 
of him after the death of Masiiussa. [E. II. R.] 
MISE'NUS (Mangos). 1. A companion of 
Odysseus. (Strab. i. p. 26, v. p. 245.) 

2. A steersman of Aeneas (Viet. Dc Grig. (Sent. 
Rom. 9 ), and, according to Virgil, at first a companion 
of Hector, and afterwards trumpeter of Aeneas ; 
he died at Cumae, where Cape Misenum derived 
its name from him. ( Virg. Aen. vi. 162, Ac. 235.) 
His being called A col ides arose from the legendary 
connection between the Aeolian and Campanian 
Cumae. [L. S.J 

MISITIIEUS, called TiMEsirr.ES (T inriaiKKijs) 
by Zosimus (i. 16, 17), apparently a Greek, by ex- 
traction at least, was distinguished for learning, 
eloquence, and virtue, and his daughter Sabinia 
Tranquiliina became the wife of the third Gordian. 
That amiable prince appointed his father-in-law 
prnefect of the praetorians, and acting in obedience 
to his wise counsels, effected many important re- 
forms in the royal household, more especially by 
discarding the eunuchs, who, since the days of 
Elngubalus, had exercised most foul and corrupt 
influence in the palace, being notoriously in the 
habit of disposing of idl the highest appointments, 
both civil and military, to the best bidder. The 
admirable arrangements for the support of the im- 
perial troops on the exposed frontiers, the judicious 
regulations introduced with regard to various details 
in the service, and the success which attended the 
operations in the East against Sapor, until Misi- 
tbeus was cut off by disease, or by the treachery of 
his successor Philippus, seem to indicate that he 
must have been trained as a soldier and accustomed 
to important commands, but we know nothing posi- 
tively of his early history. Even his name, as it 
stands repeatedly in Capitolinus, is a matter of 
doubt, for scholars have, not without reason, hesi- 
tated to believe that such an ill-omened appellation 
( God-haUr) could over have been borne by any in- 
dividual of eminence, in an age when superstition 
upon such points was strong. Then inscription 
(Grater, ccccxxxix. 4) quoted to uphold the text , 
of the Augustan historian, but which seems in j 
reality to have been copied from his pages, is open I 
to strong suspicion, in addition to which Zosimus, 
as we have marked above, twice terms this per- 
sonage TtpijatuAijs. Among various conjectures, 
the substitution of TimcsUheus, a name found both 
in Herodotus and Xonophon, and, under its Doric 
form, Timasilkeuti in Livy and Valerius Muxi- 
mus, seems to be the most probable. (Capitolin. 
O'ordim. Tre» % 23, &c. ; Gordianus III. ; Phi- 
tippua I.) LW. 

MITHAECUS (Mfttoucor), the author of some 
treatises on cookery, quoted by Athenaeus ( vii. p. 
823, xii p. 516, iii. p. 112), entitled ‘O^oprimxdr 
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and 'Otyow.oita ScKe&ipf. The latter is also referred 
to by Pinto (Gotg. p. 518, b.). [C. P. M.] 

MITHRAS (M ldpas\ the god of the sun among 
the Persians. (Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5. § 53 ; Strab. 
xv. p. 732.) About the time of & Roman em- 
perors his worship was introduced at Rome, and 
thence spread over all parts of the empire. The 
god is commonly represented as a handsome youth, 
wearing the Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling 
on a bull which is thrown on the ground, and 
whose throat he is cutting. The bull is at the 
same time attacked by a dog, a serpent, and a 
scorpion. This group appears frequently among 
ancient works of art, and a fine specimen is pre- 
served in the British Aluseum. [L. S.] 

AUTHRK'NES (Mi0pjms) or AlITIIRTNES 
(Mtflpt'iojs), commander of the Persian force which 
garrisoned the citadel of .Sardes. After the battle 
of the Granicus (b. c. 334) Mithrines surrendered 
voluntarily to Alexander, and wa treated by him 
with great distinctfcm. After the battle of Gan- 
gamela («. c. 331 ) Alexander appointed him satrap 
of Armenia. (Arrian, i. 17, iii. 16.) [C. P. Al.j 

AI ITU ill I) A'TES or AIITURADA'TES (Mi- 
dpiSaTrjs or MidpaSdrgs), a common name among 
the Aledes and lV^sians, appears to have been de- 
rived from Afitru or Mithra , Persian name for 
the sun, and the root da, signifying “ to give,” 
which occurs in most of the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages. 1 1 therefore signifies “ given by the sun,” 
and corresponds to a large class of names in 
different languages of the Indo-Gcrmanic family. 
Thus in Sanskrit we find the names, Dcvadatta , 
Ifaradatta , Indradatta , SonuxJatta , & c. (i. e. given 
by the gods, by Hara or Siva, by Indra, by Soma 
or the moon, Ac.) ; in Greek, the names Tfteodotus , 
Diudotus , Xenodotus . , Herodotus , Ac. ; and in Per- 
sian, the names, Honnisdates , “ given by Ormuzd,” 
Pfierendates, , “given by Behram,” Ac. 

The name of Mithridates is written in several 
ways. MithridaU's is the form usually found in 
the Greek historians ; but on coins, and sometimes 
in writers, we find Alithradates , which is probably 
the more correct form. We also meet with Mitra- 
dates (MtTpaSdrrjs, Herod, i. 110), and in Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 10) a corrupted form Afeherdates. (Pott, 
Etymulogische Forsehungev , vol. i. , p. xlvii. Ac. ; 
Rosen, iu Journal of Education , vol. ix. pp. 334, 
335.) 

MITHRIDATES (Mi0p t $dr7,j). 1. An eunuch 
who was one of the personal attendants of Xerxes, 
and enjoyed a high place in the favour of that 
monarch, but joined with Artabanus in the con- 
spiracy to assassinate him (b. c. 465), and enabled 
the latter to effect his purpose by giving Ijjhn ad- 
mission into the king's bedroom. (Diod. xi. 69.) 

2. A Persian of high rank, who accompanied the 
younger Cyrus on his expedition against Artaxerxes. 
He is termed by Xenophon one of the most 
attached friends of that prince ; but after the death 
of Cyrus he went over together with Ariaeus, to 
the Persian king. He was one of those who pre- 
sented themselves to the Greeks after the arrest 
and death of their generals, and endeavoured to 
prevail on them to surrender their arms. He again 
made his appearance just as they were preparing 
to set out on their march, and held a private con- 
ference with their leaders, but foiled in the attempt 
to induce them to abandon theSr project The next ’ 
day he consequently attacked them on their march 
and caused them some loss ; but was repulsed in a' 

4 a 3 
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subsequent attack, and from thil tine suffered tljem 
to proceed unmolested. (Xen. Anab. ii. 5.' § 35, 
iii. 3. §§ 1 — 10, 4. §§ 1—5). - ’ * 

3. Satrap of Lycaonia and Cappadocia at tne 
time of the exjWition of the younger Cyrus (Xen. 
Anab. vii. 8. §25). This may perhaps ^be the 
same person with the preceding, whom Eckhel 
also conceives to be the same as is commonly termed 
Mithridates I~, king of Pontus. 

4. A son of Antiochus the Great, who is men- 
tioned by Livy ns one of the commanders of his 
father's land forces during the war with Ptolemy, 
B. c. 197. (Liv. xxxiii. 19.) 

5. A Persian of high rank, and son-indaw of 
Dareius Codomannus, who was slain by Alexander 
with his own hand, at the battle of the Granicus, 
B. r. 334. (Arrian, Anab. i. 15. § 10, Hi. § 5.) 

O’. A nephew of Antiochus the Great, being a 
son of one of his sisters. (Polyb. viii. *25.) 

7. A son of Ariarathes IV., king of Cappadocia, 
who succeeded his father on the throne, and as- 
sumed the name of Ariarathes V. [ E. II. 11.] 

MITHRIDA'TES, king of Armenia. [Ar- 
sacidae, Vol. I. p. 302, b.] 
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liv.^9. See, however, Clinton, F. II. veil. iii. ps 
343, not. h, who has brought together the few facts 
that are known concerning these kings of Comma- 
jgene.) [E.H.B.] 

' MITHRIDATES, king of Media (by which 
we are probably to understand Media Atropatene), 
was the son-in-law of Tigranes 1., king of Arme- 
nia, whom he supported in hil war against the 
Romans. His name indeed is only onco men- 
tioned in the last campaign against Lucullus, b. e. 
67 (l)ion Cass. xxxv. 14), but there can be little 
doubt that he is the third monarch alluded to by 
Plutarch, ns present together with Mithridates the 
Great and Tigranes, when^they were defeated by 
Lucullus at the river Arsnnias in the preceding 
year. ( Pint. LnmV. 31 .) [K. H. B.] 

MITHRIDATES I. II. III., kings of Parthia. 
[Arsauks VI. IX. XIII. Vol. I. pp. 354—356.] 
MITHRIDA'TES (Mt0p»5dTTjs) of Pergamus, 
was the son of Menodotus, a citizen of that place, 
by a daughter of Adobogion, a descendant of the 
tetmrehs of Galatia, but his mother having had an 
amour with Mithridates the Great, he was gene- 
rally looked upon as in reality the son of that 
monarch. To this supposition the king himself 
lent some countenance by tho care he bestowed on 
his education, having taken him into his own court 
and camp, where the young man was trained in all 
kinds of military exercises and studies. (Strab. 
xiii. p. 6*25 ; iiirt. de Ji . Ale*. 78.) His natural 
abilities, united to his illustrious birth, raised him 
to a high place in the estimation of his country- 
men, and lie appears as early as «. c. 64 to have 
exercised the chief control over the affairs of his 


MITHRIDATES,king of the Bosporus, which 
sovereignty he obtained by tho favour of the em- 
peror Claudius, who appointed him to replace 
Polemon II., a. n. 41. (Dion Cass. lx. 8.) lie 
was a descendant of the great Mithridates, but we 
have no account of his more immediate parentage. 
Nor do we know any thing of the circumstances 
which led to his subsequent expulsion by the Ro- 
mans, who placed his younger brother C’otys on 
the throne in his stead ; for these events were re- 
lated by Tacitus in one of the books of the Annals 
now lost. But Mithridates, though a fugitive 
from his kingdom, did not abandon all hope : he 
collected a body of irregular troops, with which he 
expelled the king of the Dandarians ; and, as soon 
as the main body of the Roman troops were with- 
drawn from the Bosporus, he prepared to invade that 
kingdom. He was however defeated by' the Ro- 
man lieutenant Julins Aquila, supported by' Euno- 
nes, king of the Scythian tribe of the Adorsi, and 
ultimately compelled to surrender to Eunones, by 
whom Re was given up to the Romans, but with a 
promise that his life should be spared. (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 15—21 ; Plin. vi. 5.) [E. If. B. 1 

MITHRIDATES, kings of Commagknk. 
There were two kings of Commagene of this name, 
of whom very little is known. The first (Mithri- 
dates 1.) must have succeeded Antiochus I. on 
the throne of that petty kingdom at some time 
previous to b. c. 31, as he is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch in that year among the allies of Antony. 
(Piut, Ant, 61.) 

Mithridates II. was made king of Commageno 
by Augustus, b. c 20, when a mere boy. Dion 
Cassius tells us that his father had been put to death 
Inf the previous king: hence it seems probable 
be was a sea of the preceding. (Dioa Cass. 


native city'. (Cic. pro Flacc. 7 ; Schol. Bob. ad 
loc.) At a subsequent period he was fortunate 
enough to obtain the favour and even personal 
friendship of Caesar, who, at the commencement 
of the Alexandrian war (b. v. 40), sent him into 
Syria and Cilicia to raise auxiliary forces. This 
service he performed with zeal and alacrity, and 
having assembled a large body of troops advanced 
by land upon Egypt, and by a sudden attack made 
himself master of 1’eliisium, though that important 
fortress had been strongly garrisoned by Achillas. 
But he was opposed at the passage of the Nile by 
the Egyptian army commanded by Ptolemy in 
person, and compelled to apply to Caesar for asp 
instance. The dictator hastened to his support by 
sea, and, landing at the mouth of the Nile, united 
his forces with those of Mithridates, and imme- 
diately afterwards totally defeated the Egyptian 
king in a decisive action which put on end to the 
war. ( Hirt. dc It. Ale*. 26 — 32 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 
41 — 43 i Joseph. Ant. xiv. 8. § I — 3, B. J . i. 9. 
§ 3 — 5.) k is probable thaf he afterwards accora- 
panied Caesar on his campaign against Phamaces, 
as immediately nfter the defeat of that monarch, 
Caesar bestowed his kingdom of the Bosporus upon 
Mithridates, on whom he conferred at the same 
time the tetrarchy of the Galatians that had been 
previously held by Deiotarus, to which he had an 
hereditary claim. (Hirt. de B. Alex. 78 ; Strab. 
xiii. p. 625 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 48 ; Appian, MUkr. 
121 ; Cic. Phil. ii. 37, de lHvin. ii. 37.) But the 
kingdom of the Bosporus still remained to be won, 
the title being all that it was really in the power 
of Caesar to bestow, for A sander, who had revolted 
against Phamaces and put him to death «n his iw 
turn to his own dominions, was in foot master ot 
the whole country, and Mithridates havingpoon 
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after attempted to establish himselFin Ids newj’&oyntridl, and thus became the founder of the 
sovereignty and expel A sander, was defeated and 'kingdom of Pontus. (Appian, Mithr. 9 ; Strab. 
slain. (Strab. 1. o. ; Dion Cass. xlii. 48, xlvii. xii.jp. 562 ; Plut. Dcmctr. 4.) The period of the 
26.) [K. II. B.] Lfljgfft of Mithridatcs is uncertain, but it must have 

MITHRIDA'TES, kings of Pontus. The first taken pkee as early as 318, as we &td him at the 
of these, however, was not really an independent close of $17 supporting Eumenes in the war against 


monarch, but merqjy a satrap under the Persian 
king j and it would be more correct to omit him in 
the enumeration, and reckon the one who comes 
next in order os Mitliridates I. ; but the ordinary 
practice has been here followed for convenience. 
The kings of Pontus claimed to be lineally de- 
scended from one of the seven Persians who had 
conspired against the Magi, and who was subse- 
quently established *by Dareius Hystaapes in the 
government of the countries bordering on the 
Kuxine Sea. (Polyb. v. 43 ; Died. xix. 40 ; Aur. 
Viet, de Vir. Must. 78.) They also asserted their 
descent from the royal house of the Achacmenidcs, 


against 

Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 40.) From this time we 
hear no more of him till his death in b. c. 302, but 
it appears that he had submitted again to at least 
a nominal subjection to Antigonus, who now pro- 
cured his assassination, to prevent him from joining 
the league of Cassander and his confederates. He 
seems, however, to have before this established 
himself firmly in his kingdom, in which he was 
succeeded without opposition by his son Mithri- 
datcs. (Diod. xx. Ill ; Appian, Mithr. 9.) Ac- 
cording to Lucian (Mac rob. 13), he was not less 
than eighty-four years of age at the time of his 
death, which renders it not improbable, as suggested 


to which the kings of Persia belonged, but we know by Clinton (/•’. 11. iii. p. 422), that he is the same 


not how they made out this part of their pedigree. 
Very little is known of their history until after 
the fall of the Persian empire. 

Mitiiridatks I., son of Ariobarzancs (probably 
of the first prince of that name), is mentioned by 
Xenophon (C//r. viii. 8. § 4) as having betrayed 
his father, aud the same circumstance is alluded to 
by Aristotle (Pol. v. 10). Kckhel supposes him 
to be the same with the Mithridatcs who accom- 


as the Mithridatcs, son of A riobarzanes, who in his 
youth circumvented and put to death Datames. 
[Data mbs.] Plutarch is clearly in error when he 
calls him a young man at the time of his flight, 
and a contemporary of Demetrius. (See Clinton, 
1. t\, and Droysen. Hellenism ■ tom. i. p. 44, 298.) 

MiTHRinATKS 7 II., son of the precedinjj^Wlioin 
he succeeded on the throne in B. 302.' He is 
said to have added largely to the dominions in- 


panied the younger Cyrus, but there is certainly no herited from his father, by the acquisition of great 
proof of this, lie may, however, be the same with part of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. but whether 


the Mithridates mentioned by Xenophon (A nab. 
vii. '8. § 25) as satrap of Cappadocia and Lycaonia. 

It appears that he was dead before n. r. 383, when 
Ariobarzancs IT. made himself master of the coun- 
tries which had been subject to his rule. (Diod. 
xv. 90.) 

Mithridates II., son of Ariobarzancs IT., 
whom he succeeded on the throne in h. 337. 

(Diod. xvi. 90.) He i9 frequently called 6 ktutttjs, 
us having been the founder of the independent 
kingdom of Pontus, and ought certainly to be dis- thirty-six years, 
tingished as Mithridates 1. According to Appian Ariobarzancs HI. 
(Mithr. 112) he was eighth in descent from the 
first satrap of Pontus under Dareius Hystaspes, 
and sixth in ascending order from Mithridates the 
Great. (Ibul. 9; see Clinton, F. If. vol. iii. p. 423.) 

Diodorus assigns him a reign of thirty-five years, 
but it appears certain that ho did not hold unin- 
terrupted possession of the sovereignty during that 
period. Wlmt circumstances led to his expulsion 
or subjection we know not ; indeed we meet with 
no farther notice of him from the date of his ac- 
cession already mentioned until some time after 
tho death of Alexander, when we find him attend- 


in' conquest or by the cession of thiwMacedonian 
rulers of Asia does not appear. (Diod. xx. 111.) 
In it c. 281 we find him concluding an alliance 
with the Heracleans, to protect them against Se- 
leucus (Memnon, c. 11, ed. Orell.) ; and at a sub- 
sequent period, availing himself of the services of 
the Gauls, then lately settled in Asia, to overthrow 
a force sent against him by Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt. (Stepli. lh)z. v/AryKvpcL.) These are the 
only events recorded of his reign, which lasted 
He was succeeded by his 


son 


Mitiiiudatrs 
ing, was the 


IV., grandson of the preced- 
was tiie son and successor of Ariobarzanes 
III. lie was a minor at the death of his father, 
but the period of his accession cannot be deter- 
mined. Clinton places it as low as 242 or 240 
B. while Droysen ( Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 355) 
carries it back nearly to 258. It seems probable 
that it must be placed considerably before 240, as 
Memnon tells us that he was a child at his father's 
death, and he had a daughter ^of marriageable age 
in 222. Shortly after his accession his kingdom 
was invaded by the Gauls, who were, Jgpwever, 


ing, apparently in a private, or at leas? subordinate, repulsed. (Memnon, c. 24, ed. Orell.) After he 


capacity, upon the court and camp of Antigonus. 
Probamy he had been compelled to submit to the 
Macedonian yoke at the time that Cappadocia was 
conquered by Perdiccas, n. c. 322. lie seems to 
havo enjoyed a high place in the favour and con- 
fidence of Antigonus, until that potentate, alarmed 


had attained to manhood he married a sister of 
Seloucus Cal lin ions, with whom he is said to have 
received the province of Phrygia as a dowry. 
(Euscb. Arm. p. 184 ; Justin, xxxviii. 5.) But 
notwithstanding this alliance, we find him, during 
the war between Seleucus and Antiochus Hierax, 
at a dream he had had, foretelling the future great- taking part against the former, whom he defeated 
ness of Mithridates, was induced to form the in a great battle, in which Seleucus lost 20,000 of 
project of putting him to death. Mithridates, his troops, and narrowly escaped with his own life, 
however, received from Demetrius timely notice of (Euseb. Arm. p. 165.) In b.c. 222, Mithridates 
his father's intentions, and fled with a few followers gave his daughter Laodice in marriage toAntiochua 
to Paphlagonia, where he occupied a strong fortress, III.: another of his daughters, also named Laodioe, 
called Cimiafa, and being joined by numerous was married about the same time to Admens, the 
bodies of troops from different quarters, gradually cousin of Antiochus. (Polyb. v. 43, 74, viin 22.) 
extended his dominion over the neighbouring In a a 220 Mithridates made war upon the 

4 A 4 
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wealthy and powerful city Of Sinope, hot $ appears 
that he was unable to reduce it, and it did not fall’ 
into the power of the kings of Pontus untiL^ong 
afterwards. (Id. iv. 56*.) At an earlier period 
we find him jying with the other mgnarchs of Asia 
in sending magnificent presents to the Rhodians, 
after the subversion of their city by an earthquake. 
(Id. v. 90.) The date of his death is unknown, 
but Clinton assigns it conjccturally to about b. c. 
190. He was succeeded by hip son Phamaces. 
[Pharnaces U 

Mithridates V., surnaraed Etergetes, was 
the son of Pharnaces T.. and grandson of the pre- 
ceding. (Justin, xxxviii. 5 ; Clinton. F. II. vol. 
iii. p. 426.) The period of his accession is wholly 
uncertain ; we only know that he was on the 
throne in b. c. 154, when he is mentioned as send- 
ing an auxiliary force to the assistance of Attalus 
II. against Prusias, king of liithynia. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 10.) But as much as twenty-five years 
before (b. c. 179), his name is associated with that 
of his father in the treaty concluded by Pharnaces 
with Eumenes, in a manner that would lead one to 
suppose he was already admitted to some share in 
the sovereign pow’er. (Polyb. xxvi. 6.) He was 
the first of the kings of Pontus who entered into a 
reguU||alliance with the Romans, whom he sup- 
por tea with some ships and a small auxiliary force 
during the third Punic w’ar. (Appian, Mithr. 10.) 
At a subsequent period he rendered them more 
efficient assignee in the war against Aristonicus 
(b. c. 131 — tB 9), and for his services on this oc- 
casion was rewarded by the consul M\ Aquillius 
with the province of Phrygia. The acts of Aquil- 
lius were rescinded by the senate on the ground of 
bribery, but it appears that Mithridates continued 
in possession of Phrygia till his death. (.Just, 
xxxvii. 1, xxxviii. 5 ; Appian, Mitlir. 12, 56, 57 ; 
Oros. v. 10 ; Eutrop. iv. 20, who, however, con- 
founds him with his son.) The close of his reign 
can only be determined approximately, from the 
statements concerning the accession of his son, 
which assign it to the year 120. He was assassin- 
ated at Sinope by a conspiracy among his own 
immediate attendants. (Strab. x. p. 477.) 

Mithridates VI., sumamed Kupator, and 
also Dion vs ns, but more commonly known by the 
name of the Great (a title which is not, how- 
ever, bestowed on him by any ancient historian), 
was the son and successor of the preceding. We 
have noprecise statement of the year of his birth, 
and great discrepancies occur in those concerning 
his age and the duration of his reign. Strabo, 
who was likely to be well informed in regard to 
the hi^pry of his native country, affirms that he 
was eleven years old at the period of his accession 
(x. p. 477), and this statement agrees with the 
account of Appian, that he was sixty-eight or 
sixty-nine years old at the time of his death, of 
which he had reigned fifty-seven. Memnon, on 
the other hand (c. 30; ed. OrelL), makes him 
thirteen at the time when he ascended the throne, 
and Dion Cassius (xxxv. 9) calls him above seventy 
years old in b. c. 63, which would make him at 
least seventy-five at his death, but this last account 
is certainly erroneous. If Appian's statement 
concerning the length of his reign be correct, we 
may place his Recession in b. c. 120. 

We have very imperfect information concerning 
the earlier years of his reign, as indeed during the 
whole period which preceded his wars with the 
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Romans ; dtkd much of what has been transmitted 
to us wears a very suspicious, if not fabulous, 
aspect. According jto Justin, unfortunately our 
chief authority for the events of this period, both 
the year of his birth and that of his accession were 
marked by the appearance of comets of portentous 
magnitude. The same author tells us that im- 
mediately on ascending the throne he found himself 
assailed by the designs of his guardians (perhaps 
some of those who had conspired' against his 
father's life), but that he succeeded in eluding all 
their machinations, partly by displaying a courage 
and address in warlike exercises beyond his years, 
partly hy the use of anfldotes against poison, to 
which he began thus early to accustom himself. In 
order to evade the designs formed against his life, 
he also devoted much of his time to hunting, and 
took refuge in the remotest and most unfrequented 
regions, under pretence of pursuing the pleasures 
of the chase. (Justin, xxxvii. 2.) Whatever 
truth there may be in these accounts, it is certain 
that when he attained to manhood, and assumed in 
person the administration of his kingdom, he was not 
only endowed with consummate skill in all martial 
exercises, and possessed of a bodily frame inured 
to all hardships, as well as. a spirit to brave every 
danger, but his naturally vigorous intellect had been 
improved by careful culture. As a boy he had 
been brought up at Sinope, where he had probably 
received the elements of a Greek education; and so 
powerful was his memory, that he is said to have 
learnt not less than twenty-five languages, and to 
have been able in the days of his greatest power to 
transact business with the deputies of every tribe 
subject to his rule in their own peculiar dialect. 
(Justin. 1. e. ; Plin. II. JV. xxv. 2 ; A. Cell. xvii. 
17; VaJ. Max. viii. 7, ext. 1 6 ; Strab. xii. p. 545.) 

The first steps of his career, like those of most 
Eastern despots, were marked by blood. He is 
said to have established himself in the possession 
of the sovereign power by the death of his mother, 
to whom a share in the royal authority had been 
left by Mithridates Euergetes ; and this was fol- 
lowed by the assassination of his brother. (Mem- 
non, c. 30 ; Appian, Mithr. 1 12.) As soon as he 
had by these means established himself firmly on 
the throne of Pontus (under which name was com- 
prised also a part of Cappadocia and Papblagonia), 
he began to turn his arms against the neighbouring 
nations. On the West, however, his progress was 
hemmed in by the power of Rome, and the minor 
sovereigns of Bithynia and Cappadocia enjoyed 
the all-powerful protection of that republic. But 
on the East his ambition found free scope. He 
subdued the barbarian tribes in the interior, be* 
tween the Euxine and the* confines of Armenia, 
including the whole of Colchis and the province 
called Lesser Armenia (which was ceded to him by 
its ruler Antipater), and even extended his con- 
quests beyond the Caucasus, where- he reduced to 
subjection some of the wild Scythian tribes that 
bordered on the Tanais. The fame of his arms 
and the great extension of his power led Palisades, 
king of the Bosporus, as well as the Groek cities of 
Chersoncsus and Olbia, to place themselves under 
his protection, in order to obtain his assistance 
against the barbarians of the North*— the Surma- 
tians tmd Roxolani, Mithridates entrusted the 
conduct of this war to his generals Diophanfcus and ’ 
Neoptolemns, whose efforts were crowned with 
complete success : they carried their victorious arms 
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from the Tanau to the Tyrns, totally defeated the 
Roxolani, and rendered the whole of the Tauric 
Chersonese tributary to the kingdom of Pontus. 
A fortress called the tower of Neoptolemufl, at the 
mouth of the river Tyras (Dniester), probably 
marks the extreme limit of his conquests in that 
direction; but .-he is said to have entered into 
friendly relations with and possessed much influ- 
ence over the Getae and other wild tribes, as far as 
the borders of Thrace and Macedonia. After the 
death of Parisades, the kingdom of Bosporus itself 
was incorporated with his dominions. (Strab. vii. 
p. 306, 307, 309—312, xi. p. 499, xii. p. 540, 
541, 555 ; Appian, Mitfyr. 15 ; Memnon, c. 30 ; 
Justin, xxxvii. 3 ; Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift. p. 388 — 
390.) 

While he was thus extending his own so- 
vereignty, he did not neglect to strengthen himself 
by forming alliances with his more powerful neigh- 
bours, especially with Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage, as well as with the warlike nations of the 
Parthians and Iberians, lie thus found himself in 
possession of such great power and extensive re- 
sources, that he began to deem himself equal to a 
contest with Rome itself. Many causes of dis- 
sension had already arisen between them, and the 
Romans had given abundant proofs of the jealousy 
with which they regarded the rising greatness of 
Mithridates, but that monarch had hitherto avoided 
an open rupture with the republic. Shortly after 
his accession they had taken advantage of his 
minority to wrest from him the province of Phrygia, 
which had been bestowed by Aquillius upon his 
father. (Justin, xxxviii. 5 ; Appian, Mithr. ii. 
57.) At a subsequent period also they had inter- 
posed to prevent him from making himself master of 
Paphlagonia, to which kingdom he claimed to be 
entitled by the will of the last monarch. (Justin, 
xxxvii. 4.) On both these occasions Mithridates 
submitted to the imperious mandates of Rome ; 
but he was far from disposed to acquiesce per- 
manently in the arrangements thus forced upon 
him for a time ; and it can hardly be doubted that 
he was already aiming at the conquest of the neigh- 
bouring states which enjoyed the protection of the 
Roman republic, with a view to make himself 
master of the whole of Asia. Cappadocia above all 
appears to have beta the constant object of his 
ambition, as it had indeed been that of the kings 
of Pontus from a very early period. Ariarathes 
VI., king of that country, had married Laodice, 
the sister of Mithridates, notwithstanding which, 
the latter procured his assassination, through the 
agency of one Gordius. His design was probably 
to remove his infant nephews also, andemite Cap- 
padocia to his own dominions ; but Laodice having 
thrown herself upon the protection of Nicomedes, 
king oi Bithynia, he turned his arms against that 
monarch, whom he expelled from Cappadocia, and 
set up Ariarathes, one of the sons of Laodice, and 
his own nephew, as king of the country. But it 
was not long before he found a cause of quarrel 
with the young man whom he lmd thus established, 
in consequence of which he invaded his dominions 
with a large army, and having invited him to a 
conference, assassinated him with his own hand. 
He now placed an infant son of his own, on whom 
he had bestowed the name of Ariarathes, upon the 
throne of Cappadocia, but the people rose in re- 
bellion, and set up the second son of Ariarathes VI. 
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as thehfesovereign. Mithridates hereupon invaded 
Cappadocia again, and drove out this new com- 
petitor, who died shortly after. But the Roman 
senate now interfered, and appointed a Cappadocian 
named Ariobarzanes to be king of that country 
(b. c* Mithridates did not venture openly to 
oppose this nomination, but he secretly instigated 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, to invade Cappadocia, 
and expel Ariobarzanes. The ]0ter, being wholly 
unable to cope with the power of Tigranes, im- 
mediately fled to Rome ; and Sjtfla, who was at 
the time praetor in Cilicia, was appointed to rein- 
state him, it. c. 92. Mithridates took no part in 
preventing this ; and clearly as all things were in 
fast tending to a rupture between him and Rome, 
he still continued nominally to enjoy the friendship 
and alliance of the Roman people which had been 
bestowed by treaty upon his father. (Justin, 
xxxviii. 1 — 3 ; Appian, Mithr. 10, 12, 14 ; Mem- 
nnn, c. 30 ; Plut. Sul/. 5.) But this state of things 
did not last long ; and the death * f Nicomedes II., 
king of Bithynia, by opening a new field to the 
ambition of Mithridates, at length brought matters 
to a crisis. That monarch was succeeded by his 
eldest son Nicomedes 111., but Mithridates took 
the opportunity, on what pretext we know not, to 
set up a rival claimant in the person of S ociites, a* 
younger brother of Nicomedes, whose pretension 
lie supported with an army, and quickly d 
Nicomedes out of Bithynia, n. c. 90. It appears 
have been about the same time thg he openly 
invaded Cappadocia, and for the secTOd time ex- 
pelled Ariobarzanes from his kingdom, establishing 
his own son Ariarathes in his place. Both the 
fugitive princes had recourse to Rome, where they 
found ready support: a decree was passed that 
Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes should be restored to 
their respective kingdoms, and the execution of it 
was confided to two consular legates, the chief of 
whom was M\ Aquillius, while L. Cassius, who 
commanded in the Roman province of Asia, was 
ordered to support them with what forces he had 
at his disposal. (Appian, Mithr. 10, 11, 13; 
Justin, xxxviii. 3, 5 ; Memnon, c. 30 ; Liv.* Epit. 
lxxiv.) 

It is not very easy to understand or account for 
the conduct of Mithridates at this period, as related 
to us in the very imperfect accounts which we 
possess. It seems probable that he was emboldened 
to make these direct attacks upon the allies of 
Rome by the knowledge that the arms of the re- 
public were sufficiently occupied at home by the 
Social War, which was now devastating Italy. 
But, although that war did in fact prevent the 
Romans from rendering any efficient supporf-jto the 
monarchs whose cause they had espoused, Mithri- , 
dates offered no opposition to their proceedings, 
but yielded once more, as it would seem, to the very 
name of Rome, and allowed the consular legates 
and L. Cassius, at the head of a few cohorts only, 
to reinstate both Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes. 
He even went so far as to put to death Socrates, 
whom he had himself incited to lay claim to the 
throne of Bithynia, and who now, when expelled 
by the Romans, naturally sought refuge at his 
court. (Appian, Mithr. 11 ; Justin, xxxviii. 5.) 
Y et about this time we are told, that ambassadors 
having been sent to him by the Italian allies that 
were in arms against Rome to court his alliance, 
he promised to co-operate with them, when he had* 
first expelled the Romans from Asia. (Died. 
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xxxvii. Eaxs. Phot . p. 540.) It is difficult to judge 
whether he #was really meditating a war with 
Rome, but did not yet consider his preparations 
sufficiently advanced to commence the contest; or 
was desirous by a show of moderation to throw 
upon the Romans the odium of forcing or»*the war. 
If the latter were his object, his measures were 
certainly not ill chosen ; for it is clear even from 
the accounts tran^piitted to us, that whatever may 
have been the secret designs of Mithridates, the 
immediate occasion of the war arose from acts of 
aggression and injustice on the part of the Romans 
and their allies. . 

No sooner was Nicomedes replaced on the throne 
of Rithynia than he was urged by the Roman 
legates to invade the territories of Mithridates, into 
which he made a predatory incursion as far as 
Ainastris. Mithridates offered no resistance, but 
sent Petopidas to the Romans to demand satis- 
faction, and it was not until his ambassador was 
sent away with an evasive answer that he prepared 
for immediate hostilities, b. c. Jiff. ( Appian, MUhr. 
11 — 15.) His first step was to invade Cappadocia, 
from which he easily expelled Ariobarzanes for the 
third time. Shortly afterwards his two generals, 
Neoptolcmus and Archelaus, advanced against 
Bithynia with an army of 250,000 foot and 40,000 
horse. They were met by Nicomedes, supported 
by the presence of the Roman legate Aquillius and 
Mancinus, with such forces as they had been able 
to raise in Asia, but with very few Roman troops, 
on the bankrof the river Amneins in Paphlagonia, 
when a great battle ensued, which terminated in 
the complete victory of the generals of Mithrida'tes. 
Nicomedes fled from the field, and, abandoning 
Bithynia without another blow, took refuge at 
Pergamus. Aquillius was closely pursued by 
Neoptoiemus, compelled to fight at disadvantage, 
and again defeated ; and Mithridates, following up 
his advantage, not only made himself master of 
Phrygia and Galatia, but invaded the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia. Here the universal discontent of 
the inhabitants, caused by the oppression of the 
Roman governors, enabled him to overran the 
whole province almost without opposition : the 
Roman officers, who had imprudently brought this 
danger upon themselves, were unable to collect any 
forces to oppose the progress of Mithridates, and 
two of them, Q. Oppius and Aquillius himself, the 
chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
king of Pontna. (Appian, MUhr. 1 5 — 2 1 ; Mem- 
non, 31 ; Justin, xxxviii. 3 ; Liv. Epit. lxxvi. 
Ixxvii. lxxviii. ; Oros. vi. 2 ; Eutrop. v. 5 ; Flor. 
iii. 6 ; Strab. xii. p. 5f>2.) 

These events took place in the summer and 
autumn of b. o. 88 ; before the close of that year 
they were known at Rome, and Sulla was ap- 
pointed to take the command in the war which 
was now inevitable. Meanwhile, Mithridates con- 
tinued his military operations in Asia, with a view 
to make himself master of the whole of that country 
before the Romans were prepared to attack him. 
All the cities of the main land except Magnesia 
and some of those of Lycia had opened their gates 
to him ; but the important islands of Cos and 
Rhodes still held out ; and against them Mithri- 
dates now directed bis arms. Cos was quickly 
subdued ; but the Rhodians were well prepared 
for defence, and possessed a powerful fleet ; so that 
Mithridates, though ho commanded his fleet and 
atbsy in person, and exerted the most strenuous 
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efforts, was ultimately compelled to abandon the 
siege. After this he made a fruitless attempt upon 
the city of Patara in Lycia ; and then resigning 
the command of the war in that quarter to his 
general, Pelopidas, took up his winter-quarters at 
Pergamus, where he gave himself up to luxury and 
enjoyment, especially to the society of his newly- 
married wife Momma, a Grtek of Stratoniceia. 
(Appian, MUhr. 21, 23 — 27.) It was in the 
midst of these revelries that he issued the san- 
guinary order to all the cities of Asia to put to 
death on the same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to be found within their walls. 
So hateful had the Romans rendered themselves 
during the short period of their dominion, that 
these commands were obeyed with alacrity by 
almost all the cities of Asia, who found the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their own vengeance at the 
same time that they earned the favour of Mithri- 
dates, by carrying into effect the royal mandate 
with the most unsparing cruelty. The number of 
those who perished in this fearful massacre is stated 
by Memnon and Valerius Maximus at eighty thou- 
sand persons, while Plutarch increases the amount 
to a hundred and fifty thousand. (Appian, Mithr. 
22, 23 ; Memnon, 31, Plut. & 'ull. 24 ; Liv. Epit. 
lxxviii. ; Dion Cass. Ft. 115 ; Eutrop. v. 5; Oros. 
vi. 2 ; Flor. iii. 5 ; Cic. p. Leg. Manil. 3, pro Flare. 
24, 25; Tac. Ann. iv. .14; Val Max. ix. 2. 
ext. 3.) 

But while he thus created an apparently insu- 
perable barrier to all hopes of reconciliation with 
Rome, Mithridates did not neglect to prepare for 
the approaching contest ; and though he remained 
inactive himself at Pergamus, ho was busily em- 
ployed in raising troops and collecting ships, so 
that in the spring of n. c. 87 he was able to send 
Archelaus to Greece with a powerful fleet and 
army. During the subsequent operations of that 
general f Akchkj..u\s], Mithridates was continually 
sending fresh reinforcements both by land and sea to 
his support ; besides which ho entrusted the com- 
mand of a second army to his 6on Arcathias, with 
orders to advance through Thrace and Macedonia, 
to co-operate in the war against Sulla. The in- 
tended diversion was prevented by the death of 
Arcathias ; but the following year (u. c. SO ) Taxiles 
followed the same route with an array of 110,000 
men ; and succeeded in uniting his forces with 
those of Archelaus. Their combined armies #ere 
totally defeated by Sulla at Chacronea ; but Mi- 
thridatos, on receiving the news of this great 
disaster, immediately set about raising fresh lories, 
and woa soon able to send another army of 80,000 
men, under Dorylaus to Euboea. Meanwhile, 
his severities in Asia, coupled with the disasters of 
his nrms in Greece, seem to have produced a general 
spirit of disaffection ; the cities of Chios, Ephesus, 
and Tralles, besides others of less note, drove out 
his governors and openly revolted : and the a— »- 
sination of the tetrarche of Galatia,' whom he put 
to death from suspicions of their fidelity, led to the 
loss of that important province. (Appian, Mithr. 
27, 28, 35, 41—4.9 ; Plut SulL 1 1, 15, 20 ; Mem- 
non, 32, 33. ) Ho now also found himself threat- 
ened with danger from a new and unexpected 
quarter. While Sulla was still occupied in Greece* 
the party of Marius at Rome had eent a freak army 
to Asia under L. Flaccus, to cany on the war at 
once against their foreign and domestic enemies t 
and Fimbria, who had obtained the command of 
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this force by the assassination of Flaccus [Fim- 
bria], now advanced through Bithynia to assail 
Mithridates, b. c. 85. The king opposed to him a 

S owerful army, under the command of his son, 
lithridates, seconded by three of his generals ; but 
this was totally defeated by Fimbria, who quickly 
followed up hiB advantage, and laid siege to Per- 
garaus itself: from lienee, however, Mithridates 
fled to Pitane, where he was closely blockaded by 
Fimbria ; and had Lucullus, the quaestor of Sulla, 
who commanded the Roman fleet in the Aegacan, 
been willing to co-operate with the Marian general, 
it would have been impossible for the king to avoid 
falling into the hands of hi# enemies. But tho dis- 
sensions of the Romans proved the means of safety 
to Mithridates, who made his escape by sea to 
Mitylene. (Appian, Mithr. 51, 52 ; Plut. LuculL 
3 ; MemnOn, 34 ; Oros. vi. 2 ; Liv. Epit. lxxxii. 
Ixxxiii.) It was not long afterwards that he re- 
ceived the tidings of the complete destruction of his 
armies in Greece, near Orchomenus ; and the news 
of this disaster, coupled with the progress of Fim- 
bria in Asia, now made Mithridates desirous to 
treat for peace, which he justly hoped to obtain 
on more favourable terms than he could otherwise 
have expected, in consequence of the divided state 
of his enemies. He accordingly commissioned 
Archelaus, who was still in Euboea, to open nego- 
tiations with Sulla, which led to the conclusion of 
a preliminary treaty : but on the conditions of this 
being reported to the king, he positively refused to 
consent to the surrender of his fleet. Sulla here- 
upon prepared to renew hostilities, and in the 
spring of the following year (b.c. 84) crossed the 
Hellespont ; but Archelaus succeeded in bringing 
about an interview between the Roman general 
and Mithridates at Oardanus, in the Troad, at which 
the terms of peace were definitively settled. Mi- 
thridates consented to abandon all his conquests in 
Asia, and restrict himself to the dominions which 
he held before the commencement of the war ; be- 
sides which he was to pay a sum of 2000 talents 
for the expences of the war, and surrender to the 
Romans a fleet of 70 ships fully equipped. Thus 
terminated tho first Mithridatic war. The king 
withdrew to Pontus, while Sulla turned his arms 
against Fimbria, whom he quickly defeated and 
then proceeded to settle tho alfairs of Asia, and 
re-establish Nicomedes and Ariobarzancs in their 
respective kingdoms ; after which he returned to 
Rome, leaving L. Murena, with two legions, to 
hold the command in Asia. (Appian, Mithr . 54 — 
63 ; Plut Suit. 22 — 25, LuculL 4 ; Memnon, 35 ; 
Dion Cass. Frag. 174 — 176 ; Liv. Epit. Ixxxiii. ; 
Oros. vi. 2.) 

The attention of Mithridates was now attracted 
towards his own more remote provinces of Colchis 
and the Bosporus, where symptoms of disaffection 
had begun to manifest themselves : the Colchians, 
however, submitted immediately on the king ap- 
pointing his son Mithridates to be their governor, 
with the title of king, and even received their new 
ruler with such demonstrations of favour as to ex- 
cite the jealousy of Mithridates, who, in conse- 
quence, readied his son, and placed him in con- 
finement. lie now assembled a large force both 
military and naval, for the reduction of the revolted 
provinces j and so great were his preparations for 
this purpose, that they aroused tho suspicions of the 
Romans, who pretended that they must be in fact 
designed against them. Murena, who had been 
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left in command by Sulla, was eager for some op- 
portunity of earning the honour of a triumph, andt 
he now (b. c. 83), under the flimsy pretext that 
Mithridates had not yet evacuated the whole of 
Cappadocia, marched into that country, and not 
only madb hiihself master of the wealthy city of 
Comana, but even crossed the Halys, and laid 
waste the plains of Pontus itself. To this flagrant 
breach of the treaty so lately concluded, the Roman 
general was in great measure instigated by Arche- 
laus, who, finding himself regarded with suspicion 
by Mithridates, had consulted his safety by flight, 
and was received with the utmost .honours by the 
Romans. Mithridates, who had evidently been 
wholly unprepared to renew the contest with 
Rome, offered no opposition to the progress of Mu- 
rena ; but finding that general disregard his re- 
monstrances, he sent to Rome to complain of his 
aggression. But when in the followings spring 
(u. c. 82) he found Murena preparing to renew his 
hostile incursions, notwithstanding the arrival of a 
Roman legate, who nominally commanded him to 
desist, he at once determined to oppose him by 
force, and assembled a large army, with which be 
met the Roman general on the banks of the Halys. 
The action that ensued terminated in the complete 
victory of the king ; and Murena, with difficulty, 
effected his retreat into Phrygia, leaving Cappa- 
docia at the mercy of Mithridates, who quickly 
overran the whole province. But shortly after- 
wards A. Gabinius arrived in Asia, bringing 
peremptory orders from Sulla to Murdha to desist- 
from hostilities ; whereupon Mithridates once more 
consented to evacuate Cappadocia. (Appian, Mithr, 
64 — 66, 67 ; Memnon, 36.) 

He was now at leisure to complete the reduction 
of the Bosporus, which he successfully accomplished, 
and established Machares, one of his sons, as king 
of that country. But he suffered heavy losses in 
an expedition which ho subsequently undertook 
against the Achaeans, a warlike tribe who dwelt at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus. (Appian, ib. 67.) 
Meanwhile, he could not for a moment doubt that, 
notwithstanding the interposition of Sulla, the 
peace between him and Rome was in fact a mere 
suspension of hostilities ; and that that haughty 
republic would never suffer the massacre of her 
citizens in Asia to remain ultimately unpunished. 
(See Cic. pro L. Matt it. 3.) Hence all his efforts 
were directed towards the formation of an anny 
capable of contending not only in numbers, but in 
discipline, with those of Rome ; and with this view 
he armed his barbarian troops after the Roman 
fashion, and endeavoured to train them up in that 
discipline of which he had so strongly felt the effect 
in the preceding contest. (Plut. LuculL 7.) In 
these attempts he was doubtless assisted by the 
refugees of tho Marian party, L. Magius and L. 
Fannius, who had accompanied Fimbria into Asia ; 
and on the defeat of that general by Sulla, had 
taken refuge with the king of Pontus. At their 
instigation also Mithridates sent an embassy to 
Sertorius, who was still maintaining his ground in 
Spain, and concluded an alliance with him against 
their common enemies. (Appian, Mithr. 68 ; Oros. 
vi 2 ; Pseud. Ascon. ad Cic. Verr. i. 34, p. 138, 
ed. OrelL) It is remarkable that no formed treaty 
seems ever to have been concluded between Mithri- 
dates and the Roman senate ; and the kin g had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain the ratification of tho 
terms agreed on between him and Sulla. (Appian* 
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ih. 67.) Hence, on the death of the latter, b. c. in the year 73) to abandon the enterprise and raise 
73 * Mithridates abandoned all thoughts of peace ; the siege. But a large detachment of his army, 
and while he concluded the alliance with Sertorius which he at first sent off into Bithynia, was inter- 


on the one hand, he instigated Tigranes on the 
other to invade Cappadocia, and sweep away the 
inhabitants of that country, to people his newly- 
founded city of Tigranocerta. But it was the death 
of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, at the begin- 
ning of the year p. c. 74, that brought matters to 
a crisis, and became the immediate occasion of the 
war which both parties had long felt to be inevi- 
table. That monarch left his dominions by will to 
the Roman people ; and Bithynia was accordingly 
declared a Roman province : but Mithridates as- 
serted that the late king had left a legitimate son 
by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions he immedi- 
ately prepared to support by his arms. (Kutrop. 
vi. 6 ; Liv. Epit. xciii. ; Appian, Mithr. 71 ; Epist. 
Mithrid* ap. Sallust. Hist. iv. p. 239, ed. Gerlach ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 4, 39.) 

It was evident that the contest in which both 
parties were now about to engage would be a 
struggle for life or death, which could be terminated 
only by the complete overthrow of Mithridates, or 
by his establishment as undisputed monarch of 
Asia. The forces with which he was now pre- 
pared to take the field were such. as might inspire 
him with no unreasonable confidence of victory. 
He had assembled an army of 120,000 foot soldiers, 
armed and disciplined in the Roman manner, and 
sixteen thousand horse, besides an hundred scythed 
chariots : but, in addition to this regular army, he 
was supported by a vast number of auxiliaries 
from the barbarian tribes of the Chalybes, Achaean s, 
Armenians, and even the Scythians and Sarmatians. 
His fleet also was so far superior to any that the 
Romans could oppose to him, as to give him the 
almost undisputed command of the sea. These 
preparations, however, appear to have delayed him 
so long that the season was far advanced before he 
was able to take the field, and both the Roman 
consuls, Lucullus and Cotta, had arrived in Asia. 
Neither of them, however, was able to oppose his 
first irruption ; he traversed almost the whole of 
Bithynia without encountering any resistance ; and 
when at length Cotta ventured to give him battle 
under the walls of Cbalcedon, he was totally de- 
feated both by sea and land, and compelled to take 
refuge within the city. Here Mithridates at first 
prepared to besiege him, but soon changed his in- 
tention, and moved with his whole army to Cy/.icus, 
to which important city he proceeded to lay siege, 
both by sea and land. His military engines and 
works were managed by a Greek named Niconides, 
who displayed the utmost skill and science in this 
department ; while the attacks of the besieging 
forces were unremitting. But the Roman general 
Lucullus, who had advanced from Phrygia to the 
relief of Cotta, and followed Mithridates to Cyzicus, 
had been allowed, by the negligence of the king, 
or the treachery, as it was said, of the Roman L. 
Magius, who enjoyed a high place in his confidence, 
to occupy an advantageous position near the camp 
of Mithridates, where he almost entirely cut him 
off from receiving supplies by land, while the 
storms of the winter prevented him from depending 
on those by sea. Hence it was not long before 
famine began to make itself felt in the camp of 
Mithridates, and all bis assaults upon the city 
bating been foiled by the courage and wsolution 
ri thn besieged, he was at length compelled (early 


cepted and cut to pieces by Lucullus ; and when at 
length he broke up his camp, his main body, as it 
moved along the coast towards the westward, was 
repeatedly attacked by the .Roman general, and 
suffered very heavy loss at # the passage of the 
Aesepus and Granicus. The king himself pro- 
ceeded by sea to Parium, where he collected the 
shattered remnants of his forces, and leaving a 
part of his fleet under Varius to maintain possession 
of the Hellespont and the Aegaean, withdrew 
himself with the rest, /lfter a fruitless attempt 
upon Perinthu6, to Nicomedia. Here he was soon 
threatened by the advance of three Roman armies 
under Cotta and the two lieutenants of Lucullus, 
Triarius and Voconius Barba. These generals had 
made themselves masters in succession of Prusias 
and Nicaea, and were preparing to besiege Mithri- 
dates himself at Nicomedia, when the king re- 
ceived intelligence of the defeat of his fleet under 
Varius at Tenedos, and becoming in consequence 
apprehensive for the safety of his communications 
by sea, hastened to set sail for Pontus. On his 
voyage he encountered a violent storm, by which 
he lost many of his ships, and was himself com- 
pelled to make his escape in the light galley of a 
pirate captain. He obtained, however, an im- 
portant advantage by the surprise of the free city 
of Heraeleia, which had hitherto remained neutral, 
but was now compelled to receive a Pontic garrison. 
Afrer this he returned to Sinope. (Appian, MiUir. 
09—715 ; Plut. Lucull. 7—13 ; Memnon, 37—42 ; 
Liv. Epit. xciii. xcv. ; Eutrop. vi. 6.) 

The great army with which Mithridates had 
commenced the war was now annihilated ; and he 
was not only compelled to retire into his own 
dominions, but was without the menus of opposing 
the advance of Lucullus into the heart of Pontus 
itself. But he now again set to work with inde- 
fatigable activity to raise a fresh army ; and while 
he left the whole of the sea-coast of Pontus open 
to the invaders, he established himself in the interior 
at Cabeira, where he soon gathered a numerous 
force around his standard, while he sent to his son 
Machares and his son-in-law Tigranes, to request 
succours and auxiliaries. Lucullus, having in vain 
tried to allure him to the relief of Amisus, the siege 
of which be continued throughout the winter, on 
the approach of spring (b. c. 72) advanced into the 
interior, and took up a position opposite to him at 
Cabeim. Mithridates was superior in cavalry, on 
which account the Roman general avoided an 
action in the plains, and the campaign was chiefly 
occupied i*ith mutual attempts to cut off each 
other’s convoys of provisions, which led to repeated 
partial engagements, with various vicissitudes of 
fortune. At length a large detachment of the 
king's army was entirely cut off, and Mithridates 
hereupon determined to remove his comp : hot the 
orders to this effect by some mismanagement gave 
rise to a panic in the undisciplined multitudes 
which composed his army j great confusion arose, 
and Lucullus having sent his cavalry to take ad- 
vantage of this, a general rout was the consequence. 
Mithridates himself with difficulty made his way 
through the tumult, and must nave fallen into 
the hands of the Romans, had not the cupidity 
of some of his pursuers, who stopped to plunder 
a .mule laden with gold, given him timetooffoct 
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hi# escape. He fled to Conmna, where hfe was 
again able to assemble a body of 2000 horse, 
but he despaired of opposing the farther progress 
of Lucullus, and accordingly sent his faithful 
eunuch Bacchides to put to death his wives and 
sisters whom he had left at Pharnacia, while he 
himself took refuge ig the dominions of his son-in- 
law Tigranes. It appears that these events took 
place before the close of the year b. c. 72. (Plut. 
LucuU. 14 — 18 ; Appian, Mithr. 78 — 82 ; Mcm- 
non, 43, 44 ; concerning the chronology see Lu- 
cullus, VoL II. p. 834, note.) 

Tigranes was at this moment the most powerful 
monarch of Asia [Tig raises] ; but though he had 
previously promised assistance to Mithridates, he 
appears to have been unwilling to engage openly in 
war with Home ; and on this account, while he re- 
ceived the fugitive monarch in a friendly manner, 
and assigned him all that was requisite for main- 
taining his royal dignity, he refused to admit him 
to his presence, and showed no disposition to 
attempt his restoration. But the arrogance of the 
Ramans brought about a change in his policy ; and 
TijPines, offended at the haughty conduct of Appius 
Claudius, whom Lucullus had sent to demand the 
surrender of Mithridates, not only refused this 
request, but determined at once to prepare for war 
with the Romans. Community of interests now 
led to a complete reconciliation between the two 
monarchs ; and Mithridates, who had spent a year 
and eight months in the dominions of his son-in- 
law without being admitted to a personal interview, 
was now made to participate in all the councils of 
Tigranes, and appointed to levy an army to unite 
in the war. But it was in vain that in the ensuing 
campaign («. c. 69) he urged upon his son-in-law 
the lessons of his own experience, and advised him 
to shun a regular action with Lucullus : Tigranes, 
confident in the multitude of his forces, gave battle 
at Tigranocerta and wa9 defeated, before Mithri- 
dates had been able to join him. But this disaster, 
so precisely in accordance with the warnings of 
Mithridates served to ruise the latter so high in 
the estimation of Tigranes, that from this time for- 
ward the whole conduct of the war was entrusted 
to the direction of the king of Pontus. 

During the ensuing winter both monarchs wore 
busily engaged in raising a fresh army, into which 
Mithridates endeavoured to introduce some dis- 
cipline, as well as to arm a large body of them 
after the Roman fashion. They at the same time 
endeavoured to procure the important assistance of 
the Parthian king, to whom Mithridates addressed 
a letter, urging him to consult his true interest by 
espousing their cause before it was too late, and 
not to wait until the Romans attacked him in his 
turn. Whether the epistle to this effect preserved 
among the fragments of Sallust really bears any 
resemblance to that composed by the king of 
Pontus we have unfortunately no means of deter- 
mining. ( Plut. LuculL' 19, iH- 23, 23—30 ; Ap- 
pian, Mithr. 84—87 ; Meranon, 46, 35—38; Dion 
Cass. Fr. 178, xxxv. 1—3 ; Liv. Ej>it. xcviii.; Oros. 
vi. 3 ; Eutrop. vi. 8, 9 ; Kpist. Mithr. ad Arsocem, 

Sail. Hitt. iv. p. 238, ed. (lerlach.) 

But the Parthian king still wavered, and in the 
following summer (a, c. 68), Lucullus crossed the 
Taurus, penetrated into the heart of Armenia, and 
again defeated the allied monarchs near the city of 
Artaxata. But the early severity of the season, 
and the discontent of his own troops, checked tbe 
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farther advance of the Roman genera!, who turned 
aside into Mesopotamia. Here Mithridates left 
him to lay siege to the fortress of Nisibis, which 
was supposed impregnable, while he himself took 
advantage of his absence to invade Pontus, at the 
head of a large army, and endeavour to regain pos- 
session of his former dominions. The defence of 
Pontus was confided to Fabius, one of the lieute- 
nants of Lucullus ; but the oppressions of the Ro- 
mans had excited a general spirit of disaffection, 
and the people crowded around the standard of 
Mithridates. Even the Thracian mercenaries in 
the army of Fabius turned against their general, 
who was totally defeated by Mithridates, and com- 
pelled to shut himself up in the fortress of Cabcira. 
Triarius, another of the Roman generals, now ad- 
vanced to his support with a fresh army, and the 
king retreated before this new adversary, and 
withdrew to Comana, where he took up his winter- 
quarters. But the following spring (b. c. 67) hos- 
tilities were resumed on both sidei ; and Triarius, 
who was anxious to engage Mithridates before 
Lucullus himself should arrive, allowed himself to 
be attacked at disadvantage, and was totally de- 
feated. Tbe destruction of the Roman army would 
have been complete had not the king himself been 
wounded in the puisuit, which was in consequence 
checked for a tinv ; but even thus the blow was 
one of the severest which the Roman arms had sus- 
tained for a long period : 7 000 of tjteir troops fell, 
among which was an unprecedented number of 
officers ; and their camp itself was taken. (Dion 
Cass. xxxv. 4 — 6, 8 — 13; Appian, Mithr. 87 — 
89 ; Plut. Lucull. 31, 32, 35 ; Cic .pro Leq. Manil. 
9.) 

The advance of Lucullus himself from Mesopo- 
tamia prevented Mithridates from following up his 
advantage, and he withdrew into Lesser Armenia, 
where he took up a strong position near Talaura, 
to await the approach of Tigranes. He doubtless 
expected that the Roman general would quickly 
resume the offensive ; but the farther proceedings 
of Lucullus were paralysed by the mutinous and 
disaffected spirit of his own soldiers ; and on the 
arrival of Tigranes the two monarchs found them- 
selves able to overrun almost the whole of Pontus 
and Cappadocia without opposition. Before the 
close of the year 6 7 Mithridates saw himself once 
more in possession of the greater part of his here- 
ditary dominions. (Plut. LucuJl. 35 ; Appian, 
Mithr. 90 ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 14, 1 7 ; Cic. pro Leg. , 
Manil. 3.) 

But early in the following year (66) the conduct 
of the war was entrusted by the Romans to the 
general whose fame was at this moment eclipsing 
all others — the illustrious Pompey, and one of the 
first measures of the new commander was to secure 
the friendship and alliance of the Parthian king 
Phraates 111., a step by which he not only de- 
prived Mithridates of all hopes of the co-operation 
of that monarch, but precluded him from the sup- 
port of Tigranes also, by compelling the Armenian 
king to look to the defence of his own dominions 
against the Parthian. Thus thrown back upon hitf 
own resources, Mithridates made overtures fojr 
peace ; but Pompey would listen to no terms ex- 
cept those of unqualified submission and the sur- 
render of all Roman deserters, mid these conditions 
the king of Pontus rejected with scorn. Ho still 
found himself at the head of an army of 81KOOO 
foot and 2000 horse, with which, however, 
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not venture to meet the enemy in the field, and 
avoided an action with Poropey, while he pro- 
tracted the campaign, and gradually withdrew 
towards the frontiers of Armenia. But he was no 
match for the generalship of his adversary, who 
attacked him during a night march through a nar- 
row pass which had been previously occupied by 
the Roman troops : the greater part of the army of 
Mithridates was cut to pieces, and the king him- 
self escaped with only a few horsemen and his 
concubine Hypsicratea, the faithful companion of 
all his fortunes, to the frontier fortress of Synoria. 
Here he once more assembled a considerable force, 
with which he prepared to withdraw into Armenia; 
but Tigranes, who suspected him of fomenting the 
intrigues of histon against him, now refused to 
admit him into his dominions, and no choice re- 
mained for Mithridates but to plunge with his 
small army into the heart of Colchis, and thence 
make his way to the Palus Maeotis and the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. Arduous as this enterprise 
appeared it was successfully accomplished. After 
crossing the Phasis he deemed himself secure from ^ 
the pursuit of Pompey, and took up his quarters 
for the winter at Dioscurias (the extreme eastern 
limit of the Greek settlements in this part of the 
Euxine), where he levied additional troops and also 
assembled a small tleet. With these combined 
forces he resumed his progress in the following 
year (05), anA succeeded in effecting his passage, 
portly by force, partly by persuasion, through all 
the various barbarian tribes that occupied the 
country between the Caucasus and the Euxine, 
and reached in safety the city of Phanagoria on the 
Bosporus. II is sou Mnchares, to whom he had 
confided the government of these regions, but who 
had long before made *his submission to Lucullus, 
fled on learning his approach, and soon after put 
an end to his own life. Mithridates, in consequence, 
established himself without opposition at Pantica- 
paeum, the capital of the kingdom of Bosporus. 
(Appian, Mithr. 97 — 102, 107 ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 
28 — 33 ; Plut. Pomp. 32, 34, 35 ; Liv. JSpit. ci. ; 
Oros. vi. 4 ; Strab. xi. pp. 400, 407, xii. p. 555.) 

He had now nothing to fear from the pursuit of 
Pompey, who appears to have at once abandoned 
all thoughts of following the fugitive monarch into 
the wild and inaccessible regions beyond the 
Phasis, and turned his arms first against Tigranes, 
and afterwards against Syria. It was probably 
this sense of security that emboldened him in the 
year 64 to send ambassadors to Pompey to sue for 
peace, offering to submit on terms similar to those 
which had been lately granted to Tigranes, namely, 
that he should be allowed to retain possession of 
his hereditary dominions, as a tributary to Home. 
Pompey, however, insisted that the king should 
come in person to make his submission, and this 
Mithridates resolutely refused. The negotiations 
were in consequence broken off ; and while Pompey 
regulated the affairs of Pontus, which he reduced 
to the condition of a Roman province, Mithridates 
on bis part commenced the most extensive pre- 
parations for a renewal of the contest. Far from 
contenting himself with the possession of the re- 
mote province of the Bosporus, in which, from its 
inaccessible position, he might defy the arms of 
Rome, he now conceived the daring project of 
Muuehfrtg round the north and west coasts of the 
JBtnuae, through the wild tribes of the Hamuttians 
Getae, which hod been iu part already visited ! 
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by his generals Neoptolentus and Diophantuayand 
having gathered around his standard all these 
barbarian nations; of whose hostility towards Rome 
there conld be no question, to throw himself 
with these accumulated masses upon the frontiers 
of the Roman state, and perhaps penetrate even 
into Italy itself. With thes^ views, he was busily 
engaged in assembling such a fleet and army as 
would be sufficient for an enterprise of this mag- 
nitude. But his proceedings were much delayed 
at firet by a violent earthquake, which overthrew 
whole towns and villages, and subsequently by a 
long and painful illness, which incapacitated him 
for any personal exertron. At length, however, 
his preparations were completed, and he found 
himself at the head of an army of 36,000 men and 
a considerable fleet. But during his illness, while 
he lived in complete seclusion, visible to none but 
a few chosen eunuchs, disaffection had made rapid 
progress among his followers. The full extent of 
his schemes was probably communicated to few ; 
but enough had transpired to alarm the multitude, 
and neither the soldiers nor their leaders weremtis- 
posed to follow their aged monarch on nn entei^nse 
which they might well regard as little less than 
desperate. In this state of things an act of private 
revenge led to the revolt of the important town of 
Phanagoria, where the sons of Mithridates, who 
held the citadel, were compelled to surrender to the 
insurgents, and the flame of insurrection quickly 
spread to several other cities of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. Still the spirit of the old king was un- 
broken: he endeavoured to renew his alliances 
with the neighbouring Scythian chieftains, mid 
sent some of his daughters to them as brides, under 
the escort of some confidential eunuchs, who, how- 
ever, followed the general example, and betrayed 
their charge into the hands of the Romans. A 
more formidable conspiracy was now organised by 
Phamaces, the favourite Ron of Mithridates, ahd 
whom he had declared heir to his crown. The 
designs of the young man were discovered, and hfs 
accomplices put to death, but Mithridates was per- 
suaded to spare his son's life, and Phamaces im- 
mediately availed himself of his impunity to break 
out into oj*cn insurrection. He was quickly joined 
both by the whole army and the citizens of Pan- 
ticapaeum, who unanimously proclaimed him king ; 
and Mithridates, who had taken refuge in a strong 
tower, after many fruitless messages and embassies 
to his son, saw that no choice remained tohim but 
death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which ho constantly carried with him ; but his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes, 
that it did not produce the desired effect, and he 
was complied to call in /he assistance of one of 
his Gaulish mercenaries to despatch him with his 
sword. (Appian, Mithr. 107— *111 ; Dion Csss, 
xxxvii. 3, 1 1 — 13 ; Plut. Pomp. 41 j Ores, vi 6 ; 
Eutrop. vi. 12 ; Liv. Kpii. cii.; Flor. iii. 6 ; Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 3. § 4 i VaL Max. ix. 2, ext. 8 
xvii. 16; Aur. Viet de Vir. /Unit. 76, 77 1 Veil. 
Pat. ii. 40.) 

The death of Mithridates took place in the year 
63 n.c. (Dion Cass. xxxviL 10.) The dread that 
his name stilt inspired at Rome is strongly dis- 
played in a passage of Cicero'S speech on the 
Agrarian laws, delivered early in that very ydtf 
(De Ua. Ayrar. K. lo), and we may thtrtf rtedity 
credit the statement of Plutarch, that his death was 
regarded by the army os equal to a groat victory. 
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Hit body was tent by Pharnaces to Pompey at 
Aznisus, at a token of hit submission ; but the 
conqueror caused it to be interred with regal 
honours in the sepulchre of his forefathers at Sinope. 
(Plut. Pomp. 42; App. Mithr. 113; Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 14.) According to the statement of Appian 
already cited, he was sixty-eight or sixty-nine 
years old at the timl of his death, and had reigned 
fifty-seven years, of which twenty-five had been 
occupied, with only a few brief intervals, in one 
continued struggle against the Roman power. The 
estimation in which he was held by his adversaries 
is the strongest testimony to his great abilities : 
Cicero calls him the greatest of all kings after 
Alexander ( Acad . pr. ii. 1 ), and in another passage 
says that he was a more formidable opponent than 
any other monarch whom the Roman arms hod yet 
encountered {pro Muren. 15 ; see also Veil. Pat. 
ii. 18). Nor can we doubt the truth of these 
eulogiums, when we contemplate the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the instruments with 
which he had to work. The numerous defeats of 
Mithridates are a proof not so much of his own 
deficiency as a general, as of the inferiority of his 
troops to those which were opposed to him. This 
was the radical defect, which he was unable to 
cure. After the unsuccessful issue of his war 
with Sulla, all his elforts were directed, as we have 
already seen, to the training up a disciplined army, 
capable of contending with the Roman legions ; 
and even after the failure of this first experiment 
he still seems to have formed armies, comparatively 
snuill in numbers, but well organised, instead of 
the unwieldy and undisciplined multitudes of Ti- 
granes. Hut he latterly became convinced of the 
impossibility of coping with the Homans in the 
field, and on all occasions sought to avoid a pitched 
battle, and draw his enemies into positions where 
he might cut them olf from their supplies, or take 
advantage of the rugged and difficult nature of the 
country in which he had involved them. If he 
was frequently foiled in these projects, wc must 
remember that he was opposed to generals such as 
Lucullus and Pompey. Hut whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the skill and ability of Mithri- 
dates as a general in conducting his campaigns, 
there can be no question as to the undaunted spirit 
and energy with which he rose superior to all his 
defeats, and wus ever ready to recommence the 
unequal contest. 

What little we know of his Character in other 
respects is lar from favourable ; and notwithstand- 
ing his Greek education and habits, presents all 
the characteristics of a genuine Eastern despot. 
Uis unreasonable suspicions of those around him, 
which lost him the province of Galatia mid the 
services of Archelaus ; the reliance placed on 
eanuebs for all confidential purposes ; the barbarous 
execution of several of his numerous sons for vari- 
ous and often trivial causes ; and the truly Oriental 
jeafoasy which led him to order the death of his 
wives and sisters, when he found himself compelled 
to fly from his kingdom — not to speak of the severe 
punishment inflicted on the people of Chios for a 
trifling and apparently involuntary offence (App. 
Mithr. 47 ) ; and the general massacre of the Roman 
ritisen*' throughout Asia— are sufficient evidence 
that neither his gnat abilities nor his superior 
education had produced in him any tendency to 
real enlightenment or humanity. Yet he was not 
without a love of the fino arts ; and among the 
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vast treasures accumulated in his treasuries at 
Cabeira and elsewhere were many valuable pictures 
and statues, and a splendid collection of engraved 
gems or precious stones. (Strab. xii. p. 556 ; Plin. 
xxxiii. 12. § 54, xxxvii. 2. § 5 ; ManiL Jstron. 
v. 510.) 

Of his numerous wives or concubines, the names 
of a few only have been preserved to us : amon g 
the most conspicuous of which are : Laodice, put 
to death early in his reign ; Berenice and Monima, 
both of whom were put to death at Phamacia 
[Monima], Stratonice and Hypsicratea, the 
last of whom is said to have accompanied him on 
all his campaigns, and shared with him every 
danger and privation. (Plut. Pomp. 32 ; Val. Max. 
iv. 6. ext. § 2.) Hy these vaij||p wives he was 
the father of a numerous progeny, many of whom, 
however, ngrished before him. Of his sons, Arca- 
thias died in Greece, Mithridates and Xiphares 
were put to death by his order , and Machares 
only escaped the same fate by a voluntary, death ; 
five others, named Artaphemes, Gyrus, Dareius, 
Xerxes, and Oxathres, had fallen into the hands of 
Pompey, and served to adorn his triumph (App. 
Mithr. 117); while Pharnaces succeeded to the 
throne of the Bosporus. Of his daughters the fol- 
lowing are mentioned in history: 1. Cleopatra, 
married to Tigran;: s., king of Armenia ; 2. Drype- 
tine, put to death by the eunuch Menopbilus ; 
3. Another Cleopatra, • present with her father at 
the Bosporus (App. Mithr. 108) ; 4. Mithridatis ; 
and 5. Nvssa, who poisoned themselves at the same 
time with their father (ib. iii.) ; and 6 and 7. 
Orsabaris and Eupatra, who were taken prisoners 
by Pompey (ib. 117). 

The portrait of Mithridates which appears on his 
coins is remarkable for the fire and energy of his 
countenance, which accords well with all we know 
of his character ; while the beautiful execution of 
the coins themselves, both in gold and silver, beare 
testimony to his patronage of the arts. They 
usually bear a date, which refers to an era com- 
mencing with the year b. c. 297, and which con- 
tinued to be used by the kings of Bosporus long 
afterwards, though its origin is unknown. 
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Mithridates, a son of the preceding, who 
was appointed hy his father to take the command 
of the army which he opposed to the Roman 
general, Fimbria, in b. c. 85. Though supported 
by Taxiles, Diophantus, and Menander, three of 
the ablest generals of Mithridates, he was totally 
defeated by Fimbria, who surprised his camp, and 
cut to pieces the greater part of his forces ; he him*' 
self made his escape to Peigamus, where he joined 
his father. (Memnon, 34; Appian, Mithr. 52.) 
After the termination of the war with Sulla, he was 
appointed by his father to the government of Col- 
chis, with tho title of king. The Colchians, who 
were previously in a state of revolt, immediately 
submitted to tho young prince, and received him 
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' with such demonstrations of favour as excited the 
jealousy of the elder Mithridates, who, in con- 
sequence, recalled him ; and after keeping him 
some time in captivity, ultimately put him to 
death. (App. Mit/ir. (ft.) [E. H. B.] 

MITHRIDA'TIS (MtOpt&aTis), a daughter of 
Mithridates the Great, who had been at one time 
betrothed to Ptolemy, king of Egypt ; but the mar- 
riage never took place, and she shared th6 fortunes 
of her father to the last. She and her sister Nyssa 
were present with Mithridates just before his 
death, and voluntarily took poison, that they might 
share his fate. (Appian, JMitkr. 111.) [E. 11. 11. J 

M 1 T HR FN ES. [ Mitiirenes. \ 

MITHltOBARZA'NES (Mt0poSapCdr V s). 1. 
Father-in-law dMfctames, with whom he joined 
in his revolt from the Persian king [Datamks] ; 
but afterwards despairing of his cause, went over 
to Artaba7,us, the Persian general, with all the 
cavalry under his command. Datames, however, 
on learning his desertion, followed him so closely 
that he attacked the enemy at the very moment 
that Mithrobarzanes had joined them. The Per- 
sians in consequence distrusted their new confe- 
derate, and refused to receive them, so that Mithro- 
barzanes and his followers found themselves hemmed 
in between two armies, and were quickly cut to 
pieces. (Diod. xv. 91 ; Com. Nep. Datum. 6 ; 
comp. Polyaeu. vii. 21. § 7.) 

2. General of the Cappadocian forces, which 
formed part of the Persian army at the passage of j 
the Granicus : he was killed in the battle (Arrian, 
Anal. i. 16. § 5 ; Diod. xvii. 21). His name is 
written in many of the MSS. both of Diodorus 
and Arrian, Mithrobuzanes, but analogy is certainly 
in favour of the other form. 

3. King or ruler of the district of Sophene, in 
the possession of which he was established by 
Ariarathes V., king of Cappadocia, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Artaxias, king of Armenia, who 
in vain endeavoured to induce Ariarathes to put 
the young prince to death, and divide his dominions 
between them. (Diod. xxxi. Esc. l\des. p. 534.) 

4. A general of Tigranes I., king of Armenia, 

who was the first of the king’s friends and courtiers 
that vestured to apprise him of the near approach 
of Lucullus. Hereupon he was despatched by that 
monarch with a force of 3000 horse and a numerous 
body of infantry, with orders to crush the Homan 
army', and bring the general away prisoner. Mi thro- j 
barzanes, though he does not seem to have shared 
in this foolish confidence, advanced to meet Lucullus, 
but was encountered by the advanced guard of the 
Romans under Sextilius, and cut to pieces, with 
the greater part of his troops. (Plut. Lucutl. 25 ; 
Appian, Mithr. Of.) [E. H. Ik] 

MITROBATES (M irpo§drys), a Persian, go- 
vernor of Dascyleium, is said by Herodotus to 
have taunted Oroetes, satrap of Sardis, with his 
allowing Samos to continue free from the Persian 
yoke. During the disturbed period which fol- 
lowed the death of Cambyses and the usurpation 
of the Magi (b. 521 ), Oroetes put Mitrobates 

and his son Cranaspes to death. (Herod, iii. 120, 
126, 127.) IE. E.] 

M I XOP A'RTHENOS (M^mrap^os), i. c. half 
maiden, a surname of the Erinnyes or Furies. 
(Lycophr. 669 ; corap. Ilerod. iv. 9.) [L. S.] 

MNASALCAS (MvcwdAicar), an epigrammatic 
poet, a native of.a village or township in the ter- 
Titory of Sicyon called Plataeae (Strab. ix. p. 412). 
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Eighteen of his epigrams are given in Bninck*i 
Anal. i. p. 190. The time when he flourished 
is uncertain. Reiske (Not. p. 245, &c.) is some- 
what disposed to consider him a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Schneider (Anal. p. 6) 
places him a century later. (Fabric, Dill. draw. 
vol. iv. p. 483; Athen. iv. p. 163.) [C. P. M.J 

MNA'SKAS (Mj'eweas). A Phocian, who, 
on the death of Phayllus, b. c. 353, was appointed 
guardian to the young Phalaecus, the son of Ono- 
marchus, and the successor of Phayllus in the 
supreme command of the Phocians in the Sacred 
War. Mnaseas was soon after slain in a night- 
battle with the Theban#. lie was perhaps the 
same person whose private quarrel with one Euthy- 
crates about an heiress had, according to Aristotle, 
given occasion to the war. (Diod. xvi. 38 ; comp. 
Pans. x. 2 ; Arist. Polit. v. 4, ed. Bekk.) 

2. An Argive, mentioned by Demosthenes (do 
Cor. p. 324) as one of those who betrayed their 
country to Philip. Polybius (xvii. 14) blames 
Demosthenes for what he calls his reckless and 
sweeping accusation against so many distinguished 
men. (Comp. Dem. de Cor. p. 245, de Chrrs. p. 
105 ; Diod. xvi. 38, GO.) [E. E.] 

MNA'SEAS (M^ao-eas), literary. 1. Of Pa- 
taka, in Lycia, the most celebrated literary person 
of this name, lie is sometimes called 6 Tlarapcus , 
and at other times 6 Tlarpevs : the former would 
make him a native of Patara in Lycia ; the latter, of 
Patrae in Achaia. Clinton calls him (F. II. vol. 
iii. p. 534 ) Mnaseas of Patrae ; but it appears 
more probable that IlaTpc tit is a corruption of 
riorapeuy than the contrary ; and we know that 
Asia Minor produced many literary' persons from 
the time that literature flourished at Alexandria. 
From a passage in Suidas («. v. y Eparoa6iuys\ 
Vossius, Clinton, and others have supposed that 
Mnaseas was a disciple of Aristarchus ; but the 
words may' also mean that he was a pupil of Era- 
tosthenes ; and that this is their real meaning, 
Preller has shown, from another source, in the 
essay' referred to below. (Comp. Epimerism. Horn. 
p. 277, 29 ; Welcker, Epische Cyclus, p. 459.) 
Mnaseas belonged to the period when the school 
of Callimachus and Eratosthenes was prosecuting 
literary and grammatical studies ; but when like- 
wise a very large number were devoting themselves 
to a description of .hands and places, with an ac- 
count of their local traditions, monuments, and 
antiquities. Such were Polemon of llion, Nean- 
thes of Cvzicus, Philostephanus of Cyrene, and 
many others, who were contemporary with Mna- 
seas, and who were called by the general name of 
Pericftetue (H(piryyrjTai). To these Mnaseas be- 
longed, and was one of the worst of his class. It 
is true that he was diligent and learned, and that 
he travelled in Europe, Africa, and Asia, for the 
purpose of collecting materials for his work ; but 
he was singularly destitute both of taste and judg- 
ment, and belonged to tliut class of Alexai^rino 
compilers who placed more value upon the quantity 
of their materials than their quality or arrange- 
ment, and who recorded more diligently all extras 
ordinary and fabulous tales in history and nature 
than events and occurrences of real interest and 
importance. He was also a follower of the ratio- 
nalistic school of Evemcrus, and resolved many of 
the ancient legends into ordinary natural occur- 
rences, quite in accordance with the principles of 
the school. [Evkmsrus.] 
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Mnaseas vu the author of two works, one of a 
chorographical description, and the other a collec- 
tion, of oradfes given at Delphi These works 
seem to have had extensive circulation in an- 
tiquity, and to have been preserved for a con- 
siderable time. The oldest writer by whom they 
are referred to is Lysimachus, who wrote riepl vo- 
ar&y (Athen. iv. p. 158,<f.), and they were extant 
in the time of Athenaeus, who frequently refers to 
them. 

I. Tltplickovs is the name given to the former of 
Mnaseas’s two woiks by Athenaeus (viii. p. 331, e.), 
Photius, and Suidas ($. v. iridov ^cAiScIt'oy), and 
seems to be its correct title. • Stephamts of Byzan- 
tiiun (s. o. ’Eyyeiavcs) calls it, The Three Boohs 
of Periegeseis (y twv ireptrjyri(reuv), where the 
plural probably refers to the work being divided 
into three sections, each of which was again sub- 
divided into several books. Periplus was thus the 
general title ; but the three sections, which treated 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa respectively, are fre- 
quently referred to as distinct works. 

1. Eipdinj, or Evponriaiai^ was divided into three 
books: at least we have a quotation feom the third 
book of this section. The first book appears to 
have treated of the history of inventions, and con- 
sequently of the civilisation of Europe ; and the 
second and third to have been devoted to a de- 
scription of the coasts of the various parts of Eu- 
rope. (Athen. iv. p. 158, d., vii. p. ‘296, b., xii. 
p. .530, c. ; Harpocrat. s. v. 'hnria ; Bekker, 
A need. Grace, p. 350, 26 ; Schol. ad Theocr. i. 64 ; 
Amnion, s. v. NijpttSes ; Phot, and Suid. s. v. 
Tlpa^idUrj ; Schol. ad Germanic. Prognost. apud 
Aral vol. ii. p. Ill, ed. Buhl ; Fulgent. Mythol. 
ii. 19.) 

2. Atria, was also divided into several books, of 
which the first and second are quoted. (Schol. ad 
Apollon. I 1128; Eudocia, p. 103; Athen. viii. 
p. 346, d. e.) 

3. Ai Svtiy likewise contained several books 
(Mvacrlar iv rots yrepl AiGvijs), but their number is 
not mentioned. (Ilesych. s. v. B apicaiois o\ois ; 
Plin. H. N . xxxvii. 1 1. s. 38.) 

II. Atk<piKuv xp 1 i (T f l ^ v owaywyrj, is the name 
of the other work of Mnaseas on the Delphic ora- 
cles. (Schol. ad lies. Theog. 117.) Sometimes it 
is simply called n«pl xpriopwv. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Oh ii. 70.) The following passages, in which 
Mnaseas is quoted, seem to be taken from this 
collection of Delphic oracles : — Zenob. v. 74 ; 
Schol ad Eurip. Phoen. 41 1 ; Phot, and Suid. s. v. 
Opiis 3 M ryapns ; Tzetz. CM. ix. 871 — 894. 

(Vossins, de Hist. Grace, p. 178, ed. Wester- 
raann ; Clinton, F. H. ^ol iii. p. 534 ; Jahn, de 
Palamede , p. 31 ; and more especially Preller, in 
the Zeitschrift fir die Altcrthumsn-issenschaf, 
1846, pp. 673— 688, from whom the preceding ac- 
count is chiefly taken.) 

2, Agricultural writer, who translated 
into Week the works of the Carthaginians Mago 
and Iiamilcar on this subject. (Varro, R. 11. i. 1 ; 
Colum. xii. 4.) 

3L Of Bjbrytus, a rhetorician, who, according 
to Saidas (*. vX wrote a rtx^V ^ropoerf, and rtpl 
‘ArruaSy Svoparuv. 

4, Of Locri or Colophon, a poet, who left 
behind ‘him a collection of Tlcdyvia. (Athen. vii. 
p. 321, f. ; Eustath. p. 1163, 14.) 

5. A disciple of the great grammarian Aristarchus i 
(Suid. i. a ’EpaTocrBiyijs). He is mentioned also 
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in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad. (Villoison, . , 
Prolegom. p. xxx.) 

MNA'SEAS (Mvacre'as), or MNASAEUS (ftfva- 
traios), a physician, who belonged to the ancient 
sect of the Methodici (Gal Introd, c. 4. vol xiv. 
p. 684), and lived probably in the first century 
after Christ. Ho wrote some medical works, which 
are not now extant ; and he is quotod by Galen 
(De CompoS. Medicam. sec. Gen. i. 4, 1 7, vii. 5, vol. 
xiii. pp. 392, 445, 962, 963, 965), Soranus (De 
Arte Obstetr. pp. 21, 23, 279, 289, ed. Dietz), 
Caelius Aurelianus (De Morb. Acut. ii. 5, 29, De 
Morh. Chron. i. 5, ii. 1, 7, pp. 81, 142, 329, 348, 
380), Aetius (ii. 2. 18, 89, pp. 258, 290), Paulus 
Aegineta (vii. 17, p. 676), and Alexander Tral- 
lianus (iii. 7, vii. 1, pp. 187, 2l8p«r [W. A. G.J 

MNASICLES (MvcurtKAris), a Cretan officer of.j 
mercenaries, who joined jThimbron the Lacedae-' 
monian, in his expedition against Cyrene ; but 
quickly deserted him, and went over to the Cyre- 
naeans, by whom he was ultimately appointed 
general, and carried on the war against Thimbron. 
(Diod. xviii. 20, 21.) ; [E. H. B.j 

MNASI'LOCIIIJS (Mvatrlkoxo?), was a chief 
of the Acamanians, who, in n. c. 191, was bribed 
by Antiochus the (ireat, and, in return, persuaded 
or fraudulently compelled a diet of his countrymen 
to embrace the Syrian instead of the Roman alli- 
ance. In all tl) * preliminaries of peace between 
Rome and Antio< hus, after the defeat of the latter 
at Magnesia in «. c. 190, one article was the sur- 
render of Mnasilochus to the Romans. (Polyb. 
xxi. 14. § 7, xxii. 26. § 11 ; Liv. xxxvi. 11, 12, 
xxxvii. 45, xxxviii. 38.) [W. B. D.] 

MNASINUS (Mvarrlvovs), a brother of Anaxis, 
and a son of one of the Dioscuri ; he and his brother 
were represented on the throne of Apollo at Amy- 
clac. (Paus. ii. 22. 8 6, iii. 18. § 7.) [L. S.) 

MNASIPPUS (Mvaarmros), a Lacedaemonian, 
was appointed to the command of the armament 
which was sent to Corcyra, in b. c. 373, to recover 
the island from the Athenians. Having landed 
there, he ravaged the country, and, blockading the 
city by sea and land, reduced the Corcyraeans to 
the greatest extremities. Imagining, however, 
that success was now within his grasp, dis- 
missed some of his mercenaries and kept the pay 
of the rest in arrear. It would appear, too, that 
discipline was less strictly preserved among his 
men than heretofore ; for we read that the several 
posts of the besiegers were now imperfectly guarded, 
and that their soldiers were dispersed in straggling /, 
parties throughout the country. The Corcyraeaps, 
observing this, made a sally, in which they slew 
some, and made some pi’isouers. Mnasippus pro- 
ceeded in haste against them, ordering his officers 
to load out the mercenaries ; and, when they repre- 
sented to him that they could not answer for the 
obedience of the men while they remained unpaid, 
he met their remonstrances with blows — au ex- 
hibition of coarse arrogance by no means uncom- 
mon with Spartans in power. It may well be 
conceived that the spirit which animated his troops 
was not one of alacrity or of attachment to his per- 
son. In the battle which ensued close to the gates 
of the town, the Corcyraeans were victorious and 
Mnasippus was slain. According to Diodorus, 
these successful operations were conducted aimer 
the command of Otesicles (doubt$jp the Stsaides 
of Xenophon), whom the Athenians had sent to 
the aid of Corcyra with a body qf ^jpO or 600 tar- 
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geteera. (Xen. Hell. yi. 2. §§ 4— -23 ; Diod. xv, 
46, 47 ; Wes soling, ad lac. ; Schneider, ad Xen. 
HetU vi. 2. .§ 10; Rehdantz, Vitae lphieratis, 
Chabriae, Timothei , iv. § 3. Bcrol. 1845. £E. E.] 
MNASI'THEUS. [Mnksithbus.] 
MNASITI'MUS. [Mnksitimus.] 

M NASON (M viewy). 1. A Phocian, a friend 
and disciplefof Aristotle. He seems to have in- 
curred considerable odium on account of the large 
number of domestic slaves whom he kept. ( Athen. 
vi. p. 26 J, d. 272, b.) Whether it was this 
Mnason who came on an embassy to Athens, and 
was appealed to ns a witness by Aeschines (do 
Falsa l .oy. p. 47, e,d. Steph.), we are not informed. 

2. Tyrant of Elatea. He seems to have distin- 
guished himself by his liberal patronage of the fine 
arts. For a picture painted by Aristeides ho paid 
lOOOminae; and for pictures of the twelve gods 
by Asclepiodorus 300 minae for each. ( Plin. If. N. 
xxxv. 36. § 1 8, 21.) [C. P. M.J 

MNEMARCHUS (M tnfyap X os), is the name 
sometimes given to the father of Pythagoras ; but 
his proper name is Mnesarchus. £Mnesauciius, 
No. l. J 1C. P. M.] 

MNEME (Mnl/UTj), i. c. memory, was one of the 
three Muses that were in early times worshipped 
at Ascra in Boeotia. (Paus. ix. 2.0. § 2.) But 
there seems to have also been a tradition that 
Mneme was the mother of the A I uses, for Ovid 
(Met. v. 268) calls them Mnemonides ; unless 
this be only an abridged form for the daughters of 
Mnemosyne. [Comp. Musae. J [L.S.] 

MNKMON (Mmftxoiv), a physician of Side, in 
Pamphylia, who was a follower of Cleophantus, and 
lived in the third century )i. c. (Galen, Comment, 
in Hippocr. “ Kput. ///.” ii. 4, iii. 71, vol. xvii. 
pt. L pp. 603, 606, 731). lie is known only as 
one of the individuals whose name occurs in con- 
nection with the marks or characters ( X apaKrijpes) 
appended to certain medical cases in thg third book 
of Hippocrates, “ De Morbis Popularibus,” of 
which Mnernon was by some persons (but probably 
without sufficient reason) supposed to be the author. 
(See Littre’s Hippocrates, vol. i. n. 274.) [ W. A.G.J 
MiCftMO'SYNE (Mynpuxrvvrt), i. e. memory, 
a daughter of Uranus, and one of the Titanides, 
became by Zeus the mother of the Muses. (Horn. 
Hymn, in Merc. 429 ; lies. Thcoy. 54, 915 ; Diod. 
v. 67 ; ( )rph. Hymn. 76 ; Cic. I)e Nat. J)cor. iii. 21.) 
Pausauias (i. 2. § 4) mentions a statue of Mnemo- 
syne at Athens ; and near the oracle of Trophonius 
she had a sacred well and a throne. (Paus. ix. 39. 
§ 4, &c.) (L. S.] 

MNESAECHMUS (M^rra^or), an Athe- 
nian orator of the time of Demosthenes, is also 
called Menesaechmus. | Men esa kch m us. ] 

MNESARCHUS (M nf<rap X os). 1. The son 
of Euphron or Euthyphron, and father of Pytha- 
goras. He was generally believed to be not of 
purely Greek origin. According to some accounts, 
he belonged to the Tyrrhenians of Lemnos and 
Imbros, and is said to have been an engraver of 
rings. (Clemens Alex. Strom, i. p. 300 ; Schol. 
ad Plat. Hep, p. 420, ed. Bckk. ; Diog. Laert. viii. 

1 ; Poinhyr, ViL Pyth. 1, 2.) According to other 
account** the name of the lather of Pythagoras was 
Marmacus, whose father Hippasus came from 
Phlius. (Paus. ii, 13 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 1.) 

2. Grandson^j$|. the preceding, and son of Py- 
thagoras and Thetuio. According to some accounts 
'he succeeded 4pistucus [AkistakusJ as president 
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of the Pythagorean school. (Said. s. «r. ; 

Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. c. 36.) According to a notice 
in Photius (Cod. 259, p. 438, b. ed. Bekker), he 
died young. . ♦ 

3. A Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Panftetius. 
He flourished about b. o. 110, and appears tohaye 
been one of the most distinguished qf his sect. He 
taught at Athens. Among ms pupils was Antiochus 
of Ascalon. [Antiochus.] (Cic, de Fin. i. 2, de 
Orat. i. 11, Acad. ii. 22 ; Euseb. Praep. Evany. 
xiv. p. 739.) . [C. P. M.] 

MNE'SICLES ( MinuTiKXfjs). one of the great 
Athenian artists of the age of Pericles, was the 
architect of the Proytylaea of the Acropolis, the 
building of which occupied five years, b. c. 437 — 
433. It is said that, during the progress of the 
work, he fell from the summit of the building, and 
was supposed to be mortally injured, but was 
cured by an herb which Athena showed to Pericles 
in a dream. (Philoch. Fray. p. 55 ; Plut. Peric. 
13.) Pliny relates the same story of a slave (verua) 
of Pericles, and mentions a celebrated statue of the 
same slave by Stipax, which, from its attitude, was 
called Splanchnoptes. (Plin. II. N. xxii. 17. s. 20, 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 21.) [P. S.] 

MNESl'LOCUUS (Mi>r)ai\o X os), one of the 
thirty tyrants at Athens. (Xen. Ilollen . ii. 3. 
§ 2 .) 

2. The father of Choerine or Choerilla, the first 
wife of Euripides [Euripides]. Ho is intro- 
duced by Aristophanes as one of the dramatis 
personae in the Thesmophoriazusae. Teledides (as 
quoted by the author of the life of Euripides, pub- 
lished by Elmsley in his edition of the Hacchae ) 
asserted that Mnesilochus assisted Euripides in 
the composition of some of his plays. (Suidas *. v. 

EvpLirlSris.) 

3. Son of Euripides by bis wife Choerilla. He 

was an actor. ( Eurip. Vit.) [C. P. M.] 

MNESI'MACIIE (Mvrjaipd X r)\ is the name 
given by Apollodoras (ii. 5. § 5) to the daughter 
of Dexamenus, more usually called Deianeira. 
[Dkxamenus.] (L. S.] 

MNKSI'MACHUS (M vtiari/ML X o$). 1. A comic 
poet of the Middle Comedy, according to Suidas 
(#. v .) and Athenaeus (vii. p. 329, d.). This is 
also confirmed by the titles of his pieces, Eudocia 
(p. 303) calls him a poet of the New Comedy. 
Nothing further is known respecting him. The 
following plays of his are mentioned : — 1. B o&rtpts 
(Athen. x. p. 4 1 7, c. ; Suid.). 2. AOotkoAos (Athen. 
viii. p. 35 9, c.). 3. 'lrrrorp6<pos (Suidas and 

Athen. vii. p. 301, d. 322, e. and ix, p. 402, f. 
where a passage of considerable length is quoted). 

4. 4»f Kimros. 5. ’AA Kyateor (Diog. Laert, viii. 
37). The Alcmaeon referred to in this play w sup- 
posed by Mcineke to have been the Pythagorean 
philosopher of that name [AlcmaxonJ, from the 
tenor of the lines quoted by Diogenes Lafertius. 
6. T (rOfuovtiai (Aelian, II. A • xiiu 4). 7* fapy*- 

Kont&Ai) (Schol. Arist. Aoee, 471; according to 
the correction of Menagius on Diog. Laert iL Uh) 
(Fabric, im. Graec. ii. 470 ; Moinek 0,10*. OhL 
Com. Graec. p. 423.) ... 

2. An historical writer, a native of Phaselis, the 
author of a work entitled Aubcocr/xoi, quoted by the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1412. The 
first book, which treated of the Scythians, is. also 
referred to by the Schol. on ii.1015. (Vosaius, da 
Hist. Graec. p. 471, ed. Westertnann ; Fafariq. 
DiU, Graec, iL 470.) . . 
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- MNESFPHILUS (MyriaUfnXos)^ an Athenian, 
who pointed out to Themistocles, b. c. 480, the 
extreme impolicy of the measure which had been 
agreed on by the Greek generals, viz. to withdraw 
the fleet from Salamis and fight the Persians at the 
isthmus of Corinth. Hereupon Themistocles per- 
suaded Eurybiadea tg call another council, and 
therein with much difficulty prevailed on the 
generals to maintain their position at Salamis. 
According to Plutarch, Themistocles had, in a great 
measure, formed himself on the model of Mnesi- 
philus, who, he tells us, was addicted neither to 
the arts of rhetoric nor to the speculations of phy- 
sical philosophy ; but was £ man of sound, strong, 
practical, good sense. With nothing of the sophist 
about him, he applied himself entirely to politics, 
and was a good specimen of an Athenian statesman 
of the old school of Solon. This intellectual con- 
nection of his with the great legislator is, by a 
bold fiction of chronology, converted into one of 
personal friendship, in the Banquet of the Seven 
Sages, ascribed to Plutarch. (Herod, viii. 57, &c.; 
Plut. Them. 2, 11, de Herod. Malign. 37, Conv. 
Sept. Sap. 11.) [K. E.] 

MNESIPTO'LEMUS (VbnpratriXepos), an 
historical writer, who was in great favour with 
Antiochus the Great. (Athen. xv. p. 69 7, d.) He 
was satirised by the comic poet Epinicus. (Athen. 
x. p. 432, b.) [C. P. M.] 

MNESI'STRATUS. 1. An astronomer men- 
tioned by Censorinus (de Die Nat. c. 18). lie 
was the author of a modification of the cycle, called 
oKraenjpls. 

2. A native of Thasos, a disciple of Plato. 
(Diog. Lacrt iiL 47.) 

There was a sect of philosophers called Mne- 
sistrateans, but who their founder was is not known 
(Athen. vii. p. 279.) * [C. P. M.] 

MNESPTHEUS or MNASI'TIIEUS, a Sicyo- 
nian painter of some note. (Plin. //. N. xxxv. 1 1. 
s. 40. § 42.) (P. S.] 

MNESPTHEUS (MnjalOtos), a physician, who 
was a native of Athens, and lived probably in the 
fourth century b. c., as he is quoted by the comic 
poet Alexis (ap. Athen. Deipnos. x. § 14. p. 419). 
He belonged to the medical sect of the Dogmatici 
(Galen, Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 683, De Venae Srct. 
adv. Branstr. c. 5. vol. xi. p. 163). He enjoyed a 
great reputation, and was particularly celebrated 
for his classification of diseases (Id. ad Glauc. de 
MM. Med. i. 1, vol. xi p. 3). He wrote a work 
“On Diet,** Tltpl ’E5e«rr«Sv, or, according to Galen 
(De AUm. Faoult. ii 61, vol. vi. p. 645), n epl 
’EBwytidrcsv, which is several times quoted by 
Athenaeus (il. 54, 57, iii. 80, 92, 96, 106, 121, 
viii; 357, dec.). He wrote another work, Ilfpl K«- 
Owkt/u o6, ** On Tippling” (Id. Ibid. xi. 483 ), in 
which he recommended this practice. He is fre- 
quently mentioned by Galen, and generally in 
favourable terms; as also by Rufus Ephesius, 
A* Gellrus (xiih 30), Soranus (De Arte Obstetr. 
pa. 184, 281); Pliny (H.N. xxi. 9), Plutarch 
(Qwtuwt. Nat. c. 26, vol. v. p. 334, ed. Tauchn.), 
and Oribasiua (Coll. Medio, viii. 9, 38, pp. 342, 
357). See also Dietz's Scholia in Hippocr. et 
Cal. vol. i. pp. 239, 240, 241 ; and Matthaei's 
Collection, entitled M XXI. Vet. et Clar. Medi- 
cor. Graeo. Opusc.” His tomb was still existing 
fa Attica in the time of Pausanias (Att. c. 37. 

2. A physician of Cysicus in Mysio, quoted by 
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Oribasius (Coll. Medic, iv. 4, p. 251). See also 
Matthaei’s Collection quoted above. f W. A. G.l 

MNESITI'Ml|3or MNASITI'MUS,a painter 
of some note, was the son and disciple of Aristoni- 
des. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 1 1. s. 40. § 42.) [P. S.1 

MNESTER (Mvrf<rrnp). 1. A celebrated pan- 
tomime actor m the reigns of Caligula and Clau- 
dius. The former emperor prized Mnester’s acting 
so highly, that he used to kiss him before the au- 
dience, and once chastised with his own hands an 
eques who had made some disturbance during his 
performance. It was accounted among the portents 
of Caligula's death that on the morning of his 
assassination Mnester played a character which the 
tragedian Ncoptolemus, centuries before, had acted 
on the day of Philip of Macedon's murder by Pau- 
sanias, u. c. 336. Under Claudius Mnester re 
tained his popularity and his favour at court. He 
was - among the many lovers of Poppaea Sabina, 
the ftiother of Nero’s empress, and of Messalina, 
the wife of Claudius. [Mkssalina.] At first, 
through dread of the cmpe'or, Mnester rejected 
Messalina’s advances. But she had the art to 
persuade her imbecile husband to command the rer 
luctant player to be compliant to lier in all things ; 
and, till supplanted by C. Silius, he remained her 
favourite. That she might have his society with- 
out interrnpti’in, she compelled him to abandon 
the Btage, and thereby nearly occasioned a serious 
riot at Rome, for the people resented the sacrifice 
of their pleasures to those of the empress. The 
tumult was in some measure appeased by a foolish 
excuse which Claudius assigned for Mnester’s ab- 
sence : he told the people that “ Mnester belonged 
to his wife — he had no power to make him act.” 
On the triumph for the campaign in Britain, A. D. 
44, the brass money issued in Caligula’s reign was 
called in and melted down, and part of the metal 
cast into statues of Mnester. lie was involved in 
Messalina’s ruin, and was put to death pleading 
the emperor’s own order of compliance to her will. 
(Suet. Cal. 36, 55, 57 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 4, 36; Sen. 
Mort. Claud, ed. Bipont. p. 256 ; Dion Cass. lx. 
22,28,31.) 

2. A freedman of Agrippina, the mother of 
Nero, who, after her death, either from grief for 
his patroness, or from dread of exile, slew himself 
on her tomb, near Misenum, a. i>. 60. (Tac. Ann. 
xiv. 9.) [W. B. D.] 

MNESTHEUS, a Trojan, who accompanied- 
Aeneas to Italy, and is described by Virgil as the 
ancestral hero of the Memmii. (Virg. Aen. v. 117,* 
&c.) [L. S.J 

MOA'GETES, tyrant of the Cibyrates, in Up- 
per Phrygia, had made himself conspicuous by his . 
enmity to Rome during the war with Antioclras 
the Great In b. c. 189, the consul Cn. Manlius 
Vulso, condemned Moagetcs to pay a fine of 100 
talents and to furnish 10,000 medimni of wheat 
for the use of the legions. (Polyb. xxii. 17; 
Liv. xxxviii. 14.) [W. B. I).] 

MOCHUS (Ma>x<fy) a native of Phoenicia^ the 
author of a work on Phoenician history quoted by 
Athenaeus (iii. p. 126, a). Strabo (xvi. p. 757) 
ipeaks of one Mochus or Moschus (the. reading 
varies) of Sidon, as the author of the atomic theory, 
and says that he was more ancient than the Trojan 
war. This statement he gives ion the authority 
of Posidonius. It is impossible,^ course, to teU 
from such a scanty notice whether he refers to the 
same person, or whether he reaU$Hived sit early. 

4 b 2 
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It has generally been supposed that the Ochus 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (i. 1) is the same 
person as the Mochus referred^to by Athenaeus. 
Suidas also calls him Ochus ; but he has evidently 
only copied the passage in Diogenes Laertius. But 
the mistake, if it is one, may easily have crept into 
the MSS. before his time. Josephus (Ant. Jud. i. 
8. 8. 5) refers to Mochus, as do also Tatianus (culv. 
Gent. p. 217) and Eusebius (Pracp. Evany, x. p. 
289). (Fabric. IUU. Grave, vol. i. p. 22b, vol. iii. 
p. 807 ; Vossius, de Hid. Grace, p. 471, ed. 
Westermann.) fC. P. M.] 

MOCILLA, L. JU'LIUS, a man of praetorian 
rank, who espoused the republican party after the 
death of Julius Caesar, and fought in the army of 
Cassius and Brutus at the battle of Philippi (n. c. 
42). After the loss of that battle he lied to 
Samothrace, with his son and others of his party, 
and their wants were supplied by Pomponius 
Atticus, who sent from Epeirus every thing that 
they needed. (Corn. Nep .Attic. 11.) 

MODERA'TUS, a native of (Jades, a distin- 
guished follower of the Pythagorean system, who 
flourished in the time of the enqxn’or Nero. He 
wrote a work on the dogmas of his sect, lie 
was a man of considerable eloquence, and was to 
some extent imitated by lamblichus. (Porphvr. 
p. 32 ; Suidas, s.v. rddfipa.) A fragment of his 
is preserved in Stobaeus (Eelnq. p. 3). [C. P. M.] 
MODESTl'N US, HERE'NNIUS, a ltoman 
jurist, and a pupil of Ulpian, whom Modestinus 
cites in terms of high commendation. (Dig. 2b. 
tit. G. s. 2.) Ills name, Ilerennius, is mentioned 
in a passage of Ulpian (Dig. 47. tit. 2. s. 53. § 20), 
if the Herennius Modestinus there mentioned is 
the jurist, which we assume to be the fact. The 
words of Ulpian, “ Herennio Modestino studioso 
meo de Dalmatia consulenti rescripsi,” are ambi- 
guous: some take them to mean that Modestinus 
was a native of Dalmatia, which cannot be the 
meaning of the words ; others more probably take 
the words to mean that Modestinus was then in 
Dalmatia. But the assumption that he was pro- 
consul of Dalmatia is not proved by the words 
of Ulpian, who would hardly have omitted his 
title if Modestinus held that rank. All that we 
can conclude from the words of Ulpian is that 
Modestinus asked his advice about Dalmatia. 
Zimmern says that “ he may have been the person 
who in the year 979 (a. i>. 22b ), as proconsul of 
Dalmatia, decided an eighteen years’ suit and 
this decision, he says, is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion in Fabretti (p.278). This is one of the 
strangest blunders ever made. The matter is stated 
correctly by Puchta. ( Cur sun, vol. i. p. 489.) The 
name of Ilerennius Modestinus occurs in an inscrip- 
tion, which inscription also states that the first de- 
cision in the matter referred to by the inscription 
was made by Aelius Florianus ; it was confirmed 
by Ilerennius Modestinus, and again confirmed by 
Faltonius Restitutianus, praefectus vigilum. This 
inscription was found at Rome, and it contains 
nothing about Dalmatia ; and yet the conclusion of 
Zimmern is that the passage in Ulpian, which was 
probably written in the time of Caracalla, and this 
inscription, which records a judgment in the time of 
' Alexander Severus, establish the fact of Modestinus 
being governor ofDalmatia. 

- Modestinus was writing under Alexander Severus, 
as appears from the terms in which he mentions the 
empero* (Dig. 48. tit, 10. s. 29) ; and he was one 
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of his consiliarii. He also taught law.’ to the 
younger Maximinus. (Capitol. Maximin. Jun. 
1.) In a rescript of Gordian (a.d. 239) mention 
is made of a Responsum which Modestinus had 
given to the person to whom the rescript is directed. 
(Cod. 3. tit. 42. s. 5.) Modestinus often cites 
Ulpian, and he is cited by Aurelius Arcadius 
Charisius. 

Though Modestinus is the latest of the great 
Roman jurists, he ranks among the most distin- 
guished. There are 345 excerpts in the Digest 
from his writings, the' titles of which show the 
extent and variety of his labours. 

Modestinus wrote iJbth in Greek .and Latin. 
From the. six books of Excusationes, which were 
written in Greek, an extract, which contains the 
beginning of the work, is preserved in the Digest 
(27. tit. 1 ). There are also excerpts from the nine 
books of Differentiae, , ten books of Rcgulac, nine- 
teen books of Responsa , twelve books of Pandectae, 
from which there are many extracts, four books on 
Poenae, , and the single treatises De Enudcatis 
Casibus , De Eurematids or Heurematicis, De 
Innj/iciuso Testamento , De Manummionibus , and 
lh Prueseriptianibus. This last work must be dis- 
tinguished from another of the same name, which 
is not mentioned in the Florentine Index, and 
which consisted of four books at least. (Dig. 45. 
tit.l. s. 101.) Other works were, DeRituNuptiarwn, 
De Differentia Dotis, and the single treatises De 
Hyatts et Fideivommissis, and De Testament w, 
which arc mentioned in the Florentine Index. 

The Florentine Index does not mention the 
Libri ail Quinluni Murium, though there are two 
excerpts from this work in the Digest, from the 
fourteenth and thirty-first books respectively. 
(Dig. 41. tit. 1. s. 53, 54.) 

A rescript of the emperors Septimius Severus and 
Antoninus Caracalla, a. i>. 204 (Cod. 4. tit. 2. a. 1), 
can hardly have been directed to this Modestinus, 
who lived to the time of Gordian ; for it is dated 
thirty-five years before the time of Gordian, and, 
besides this, the demand of Modestinus is charac- 
terised as neither equitable nor usual. (G. Grotius, 
Vitae Jurisconsu/lorum , &c. ; Puchta, Cursus der 
Institutions, vol. i. p. 459 ; Zimmern, Geachichte 
ties Rom. Privutreehis , p. 383 ; Fabretti, Inscript. 
Antu/., Romae, 1G99, p. 2/8.) [ti. L.J 

MODESTUS. 1. The author of a LibeUus de 
Vocabulis Ret MUitaris , addressed to the emperor 
Tacitus. It contains an explanation of some com- 
mon terms, and an outline of the system pursued 
at that period in classifying and disciplining sol- 
diers. It is very brief, and presents no feature* of 
interest (ft* importance. (The compiler has been 
most unjustly charged with copying Vegetius, who 
flourished nearly a century later under Valen- 
tinianus. 

Modestus first appeared in a 4to volume without 
date and without name of place or printer^ but 
which, according to the best bibliographical au- 
thorities, was printed at Rome by Jo. Hehureneg^t 
Bopardia about 1474, and contains also Pompontmt 
Laetus de Mayistratibus Ur bis. The tract was 
subsequently included in all the chief collections Of 
Scriptures de Re Miliiari, and appears under its 
best form in the edition of that Corpus published 
with the notes of Stevechius, Modius,and Schrive- 
rius at Wesel ( Vesalia Clivorum),. 8vo. lG8(k : > . : 

2. The name of Modestus is prefixed to three , 
elegiac distichs in the Latin Anthology, the wolds 
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of the dying Lucre tia. The verses are very bad, and 
we know nothing of the author. (Burmann, 
Anthol. Lot. ii. 171, No. 557, Meyer.) [W. R.] 

MODESTUS, JU'LIUS, a freedman of Julius 
Hyginus, who waB himself a freedman of the em- 
peror Augustus [Hyginus], followed in the foot- 
steps of hie^atron, and like him became distin- 
guished as a Roman grammarian. He wrote a 
work entitled Quaestiones Covfusae , in at least two 
books, containing, as it would seem, discussions on 
.various grammatical and antiquarian subjects. 
(Suet, de Hlustr. Gramm. 20 ; Gell. iii. 9 ; Macrob. 
Saturn, i. 4, 10, 16.) 

MO'DIIJS, a Roman name, which rarely oc- 
curs. Varro (de He Rust. ii. 7) speaks of a Q. 
Modius Equiculus, and Cicero ( Vcrr. ii. 48) of a 
M. Modius. Juvenal (iii. 180) also mentions a 
rich Roman matron of the name of Modia. 

MOER A'G EN ES (M oipaylvw), one of the 
royal body-guard9 at the Egyptian court, was sus- 
pected by the profligate Agathocles, who had been 
minister of Ptolemy Philopater, and was now 
guardian of the young Epiphanes, of being leagued 
with Tlepolemus and others in a conspiracy against 
him. Agathocles accordingly ordered Nicostratus, 
his secretary, to examine Moeragenes with torture. 
When the latter had been stripped for this purpose, 
a servant entered and whispered something in the 
ear of Nicostratus, who immediately left the room 
in great agitation. The attendants, who were to 
have admmistered the torture, gazed at one another 
in wonder for some time, and then one by one 
withdrew. Moeragenes, thus left alone, fled forth, 
naked as he was, to a tent near the palace, where 
a party of soldiers were taking their mid-day meal, 
and by his exhortations incited them to raise the 
tumult which ended in the murder of Agathocles 
and his family', n. c. 202. (Polyb. xv. *27, &c.) 
[Agathoclka. | [K. E.] 

MOERIS or MYRIS (Moipiv, M tfyus), a king 
of Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 
900 years before his own visit to that country, 
which seems to have been about n. c. 450. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, he was twelve generations 
after Uchorcus, the founder of Memphis. We 
hear of Moeris that he erected the northern gate- 
way of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, and 
that he formed the lake known by his namo and 
joined it by a canal to the Nile, in order to receive 
the waters of the river when they were super- 
abundant, and to supply the defect when they did 
not rise sufficiently. In the lake he built two 
pyramids, on each of which was a stone statue. 
Heated on a throne, and intended to represent him- 
self and his wife. The tevenue from th<? Ashing of 
the lake was very large, and was given to the 
queen for her personal cxpences in dress and per- 
fumes. According to a statement of Anticlcides, 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, Moeris was the dis- 
coverer of the elements of geometry. (Herod, ii. 
HI, 101, 149; Diod. i. 52 ; Plin. 11. N. v. 9, 

cvi. 18 ; Strab. xvii. pp.’ 789, 809, 810 ; I)iog. 

Srt. viii. 11; comp. Menag. ad loc. ; Plat. 
Hhaedr. p. 274 ; Bunsen, Aepyptens Stella in dev 
WeityeschicJUe, vol. ii, p. 198, &c.) [E. E.] 

• MOERIS (Moipu), commonly called MOERIS 
ATTI'CISTA, a distinguished grammarian, tho 
author of a work which is still extant, entitled 
MoiptSos *Amtcnrrou 'Attikwv teal ‘EAAr^- 

w*r Nurd <ttoix*Iov, though the title varies some- 
what in different manuscripts. Photius (Cod. 157) 
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gives *Arruciarjs as the name of the treatise itself* 
In some manuscripts the name of the author is 
given as Eumoeris or Eumoerides. Of the personal 
history of the author nothing is known. He is 
conjectured to have lived about the end of the 
second century after Christ His treatise is a sort 
of comparison of the Attic with other Greek dia- 
lects ; consisting of a list of Attic words and ex- 
pressions, which .are illustrated or explained by 
those of other dialects, especially the common 
Greek. 'Though various manuscripts had been re- 
ferred to by different scholars, the work was first 
published in 1712 % at Oxford, edited by Hudson. 
A better edition is that by Pierson. More recent 
editions have appeared in Germany by Koch and 
Jacobi tz. [C. P. M.] 

MOERO (MoipeJ), or MYRO (M vpw), a By- 
zantine poetess, the wife of Andromachus surnamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammarian and 
tragic poet llomertis [HomkhusJ. She wrote 
epic, elegiac, and lyric poems. Athenaeus (xi. p. 
490, e.) quotes a passage fron a poem written by 
her, named Mwi/xocruvr). Eustathius (ad II. ii. 
p. 247) mentions a hymn to Poseidon, the produc- 
tion of Myro, who is probably identical with 
Moero, who is called Myro by Suidas. One of 
her epigrams is contained in the Anthology (iv. 1). 
Other fragmen >s are given in Brunck’s Anal. vol. i. 
p.*202. (Suit! is, s.v. Mi >pd, with Kiister’s note ; 
Fabric. DiU. Grace, vol. ii. p. 131, &c. ; Groddeck, 
India Hist. Grace. Lit. ii. p. 4.) [C. P. M.] 

MOEltOCLES (MoipoKArjs), an Athenian ora- 
tor, a native of Salamis. He was a contemporary 
of Demosthenes, and like him an opponent of 
Philip and Alexander, and was one of the anti- 
Macedonian orators whom Alexander demanded to 
have given up to him after the destruction of 
Thebes, though he subsequently withdrew his 
demand on the mediation of Demades. (Arrian, 
i. 10, >5 7.) We find mention of him as the ad- 
vocate of Theoerines [Thkgcrinks], and in tho 
oration against Theoerines, which is usually placed 
among those of Demosthenes (p. 1339, ed. lteiske), 
he is spoken of as the author of a decree in accord- 
ance with which the Athenians and their allies 
joined their forces for the suppression of piracy. 
On one occasion he was prosecuted by Eubulus for 
an act of extortion pr&ttised upon those who rented 
the silver mines (Dom. de Falsa Up. c. 81, p. 435), 
and Ti modes, the comic poet (ap. Athen. viii. p.341 ) 
speaks of him as having received bribes from llar- 
palus. At one period of his life he had been im- 
prisoned, though we do not know on what charge. 
He was afterwards the accuser of the sons of 
Lycurgus, according to Demosthenes (Epist. 3, p. 
1478). According to Plutarch, however, it was 
Menesaechmus on whose charge they were impri- 
soned ( 17/. X. Orat. p. 8428). Moerocles is men- 
tioned by Aristotle (R/iet. iii. 10). [C. P. M.] 

MOIRA ( Molpa) properly signifies “a share,” 
and as a personification “ the deity who assigns to 
every man his fate or his share,” or the Fates. 
Homer usually speaks of only one Moira, and 
only once mentions the M oipat in the plural. (//. 
xxiv. 29.) In his poems Moira is fate personified, 
which, at the birth of man, spins out the thread of 
his future life (If. xxiv. 209), follows his* steps, 
and directs the consequences of -his actions accord- 
ing to the counsel of the gods. (//. v. 613, 
xx. 5.) Homer thus, when he personifies Fate, 
conceives her as spinning, an act by which also 
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the power of other gods over the life of man is 
expressed. (II. xxiv. 525, Od. i. 17, iii. 208, iv. 
208.) But the personification of his Moira is not 
complete, for he mentions no particular appearance 
of the goddess, no attributes, and no parentage ; 
and his Moira is therefore quite synonymous with 
A?<ra. (II. xx. 1*27, xxiv. 209.) If in Od. vii. 
197, the KaroucA&tfer are the Moirae, and not the 
Eileithyiae, as some suppose, Atcra and Moira 
would indeed be two distinct beings, but still 
beings performing entirely the same functions. 

The Homeric Moira is not, as some have thought, 
An indexible fate, to which t^e gods themselves 
must bow ; but, on the contrary, Zeus, as the 
father of gods and men, weighs out their fete 
to them (II. viii. 69, xxii. 209 ; comp. xix. 108) ; 
and if he chooses, he has the power of saving even 
those who are already on the point of being seized 
by their fate (II. xvi. 434, 441, 443) ; nay, as 
Fate does not abruptly interfere in human alfeirs, 
hut avails herself of intermediate causes, aud deter- 
mines the lot of mortals not absolutely, but only 
conditionally, even man himself, in his freedom, is 
allowed to exercise a certain influence upon her. 
(Od. i. 34, II. ix. 411, xvi. 685.) As man’s fate 
terminates at his death, the goddess of fate at the 
close of life becomes the goddess of death, fxolpa 
&avdroio (Od. xxiv. 29, ii. 100, iii. 238), and is 
mentioned along with death itself, and with 
Apollo, the bringer of death. (II. iii. 101, v. 83, 
xvi. 434, 853, xx. 477, xxi. 101, xxiv. 132.) 

Hesiod (The or/. 217, &c., 904 ; comp. Apollod. 
i. 3. § 1) has the personification of the Moirae 
complete ; for he calls them, together with the 
Keres, daughters of Night ; and distinguishes three, 
viz. Clotho, or the spinning fate ; Lachesis, or 
the one who assigns to man his fate ; and Atropos, 
or the fate that cannot be avoided. According to 
this genealogy, the Moirae must be considered as 
in a state of dependence upon their father, and as 
agreeing with his counsels. Hence he' is called 
MoipayerriSi i. e. the guide or leader of the Moirae 
(Paus. v. 15. § 4), and hence also they were repre- 
sented along with their father in temples and 
works of art, as at Megara ( Paus. i. 40. § 3), in 
the temple of Despoena in Arcadia (viii. 37. § 1), 
and at Delphi (x. 24. § 4 : comp. viii. 42. § 2). 
They are further describedr as engraving on in- 
destructible tables the decrees of their father Zeus. 
(Claudian, xv. 202 ; coinp. Ov. Met. xv. 808, 
Ac.) Later writers dilfer'iu their genealogy of the 
Moirae from that of Hesiod ; thus they are called 
children of Erebus and Night (Cic. De Nat. Oeor. 
iii. 17), of Cronos and Night (Tzetz. col Lye. 406), 
of Ge and Oceanus (Athenag. 15 ; Lycoph. 144), 
or lastly of Ananke or Necessity. ( Plat. De He 
PM. p. 617, d.) 

It cannot be surprising to find that the character 
and nature of the Moirae were conceived differently 
at different times and by different authors. Some- 
times they appear as divinities of fete in the strict 
sense of the term, and sometimes only as allego- 
rical divinities of the duration of human life. In 
the former character they are independent, at the 
helm of necessity, direct fate, and watch that the 
date assigned to every being by eternal laws 
tfiay take its course without obstruction (Acschyl. 
Prom. 511, 515) ; and Zeus, as well as the other 
gods and men, must submit to them. (Herod, i. I 
91 ; Lactant. hutitut. i. 11, 13; Stob. Edwj. i. 
pp. 16% 170.) They assign to the Erinnyes, who 
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inflict the punishment for evil deeds, their proper 
functions ; und with them they direct fete acced- 
ing to the laws of necessity, whence they are some- 
times called the sisters of the Erinnyes. (Aeschyl. 
Eum. 335, 962, Prom. 516, 696, 895 ; Tsets. ad 
Lyc. 406.) Later poets also conceive the Moirae 
in the same character. (Wrg. Aeat'v. 798, xii. 
147 ; Tibull. i. 8. 2; Ov. Trist. -Vi "3- 17, Met. 
xv. 781 ; Horat. Curm. Saeo. 25, &c.) These 
grave and mighty goddesses were represented by 
the earliest artists with staffs or sceptres, the 
symbol of dominion ; and Plato (De Re Pub. p. 
617) even mentions their crowns. (Mus. Pio- 
Clem. tom. vi. tab. B.) 

The Moirae, as the divinities of the duration of 
human life, which is determined by the two points 
of birth and of death, are conceived either as god- 
desses of birth or as goddesses of death, and hence 
their number was two, as at Delphi. (Paus. x. 24. 
§ 4 ; Plut. de Tranq. An. 15, de Ei ap. Delph. 2.) 
From this circumstance we may perhaps infer that 
originally the Greeks conceived of only one Moira, 
and that subsequently a consideration of her nature 
and attributes led to the belief in two, and ulti- 
mately in three Moirae ; though a distribution of 
the functions among the three was not strictly ob- 
served, for in Ovid, for example (ad Liv. 239), and 
Tibullus (i. 8. 1.), all three arc described as spin- 
ning, although this should be the function of Clotho 
alone, who is, in -fact, often mentioned alone as the 
representative of all. (Find. Ol. i. 40 ; Ov. ad 
Liv. 164, Fast. vi. 757, Ex Pont. iv. 15. 36.) As 
goddesses of birth, who spin the thread of begin- 
ning life, and even prophesy the fate of the newly 
born, they are mentioned along with Eileithyia, 
who is called their companion and iriiptltpos. (Paus. 
viii. 21. § 2 ; Plat. Sympus. p. 206, d. ; Pind. Ol. 
vi. 70, Nem. vii. 1 ; Anton. Lib. 29 ; comp. Eurip. 
Iph'uj. Taur. 207.) In a similar capacity they are 
also joined with Prometheus, the former, or creator 
of the human race in general. (Hygin. Poet. Astr. 
ii. 15.) The symbol with which they, or rather 
Clotho alone, are represented to indicate thu func- 
tion, is a spindle, and the idea implied in it was 
carried out so far, that sometimes we read of their 
breaking or cutting off the thread when life is to 
end. ( Ov. Am. t ii. 6. 46 ; Plat de Re PubL p. 616.) 
Being goddesses of fate, they must necessarily 
know the future, which at times they reveal, ana 
thus become prophetic divinities. (Ov. Met. viii. 
454, Trust, v. 3. 25 ; Tibull. i. 8. 1, iv. 5. 3; Car- 
till). 64. 307.) As goddesses of death, they ap- 
pear together with the Keres (Hes. Sent. Here* 
258) and the infernal Erinnyes, with whom they 
are even Confounded, nnd«in the neighbourhood of 
Sicyon the annual sacrifices offered to them were 
the same as those offered to tbe Erinnyes. (Pans, 
ii. 1 1. § 4 ; comp. Schol. ad A etch. A gem. 70 ; 
Aeiian, //. A. x. 33 ; Serv. ad Am. i 88.) It 
belongs to the same character that, along witlt the 
Charites, they lead Persephone out of the lower 
world into the regions’ of light, and axe mentioned 
along with Pluto and Charon. (Orph. Hytifk 
428; Ov. Fast. vi. 157; comp. Aristoph. Ran. 
453.) The various epithets which poets apply' th 
the Moirae generally refer to the severity, inflexi- 
bility, and sternness of fete. ’ 

They had sanctuaries in many parts ofGfeeee, 
such as Corinth (Pans. ii. 4. fi 7\ Sparta (Si. If. 
§ 8), Olympia (v. 15. i 4), Thebes (ix. 25. § 4), 
aud elsewhere. The;, poets sometimes dettritfe 
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them as aged and hideous women, and even as 
lame, to indicate the slow march of fate (CatuU. 
64, 306 ; Qv. Met, xy. 781 j Tzetz. ad Lyc. 584)^ 
bu|t in works of art they are represented as grave 
maidens, with different attributes, viz., Ciotho with 
a spindle or a roll (the book of fate) ; Lachesis 
pointing within staff 40 the horoscope on the globe ; 
and Atropos.frfth a pair of scales, or a sun-dial, or a 
cutting instrument. It is worthy of remark that 
the Muse Urania was sometimes represented with 
the same attributes as Lachesis, and that Aphrodite 
Urania at. Athens, according to an inscription on a 
Ifermes-pillar, was called the oldest of the Moirae. 
(Paus. i. 19. § 2 ; comp. Welcker, Zeitsehrift fur 
alt. Kunst , p. 1 97, &c. ; Bliimner, Ueber die Idee 
dee Sohicksals , p. 113, &c. ; Iiirt. Mytholoy . lid- 
derb. p. 200.) 

Moira also occurs as the proper name of a 
daughter of Cinyras, who is more commonly called 
Smyrna. (Schol. ad Theocrit. L 109.) [L. S.J 

MOIRA'GETES (Moipayirijs), the guide or 
leader of fate, occurs os a surname of Zeus and 
Apollo at Delphi. (Paus. x. 24. § 4.) [L. S.j 

MO LAE, Reman divinities, are called daughters 
of Mars. (Gell. xiii. 22.) Ilartung (Die Heliy. 
d. Horn. vol. i. p. 1 30) is inclined to consider their 
name to be identical with M<Cat and Moutrat, and 
accordingly thinks that they were the same as the 
Camenae ; but in another passage (vol. ii. p. 172 ) 
he admits the probability that, as their name plainly 
indicates, they wire in some way connected with 
the pounding or grinding of grain. [L. S.] 
MO' LION (Mo\(a>P r ). 1. One of the sons of 

Eurytus who were slain by Heracles along with 
their father. (Diod. iv. 37 ; comp. Eurytus.) 

2. A Trojan, the charioteer of Thymbraeus. 
(Horn. II. xi. 322.) IL. S.J 

MO'LIONE. [Molionks.] 

MO'LIONES or MOLIO'NIDAE (MoAiW, 
MoAtoj'ftcu), a patronymic name by which Eurytus 
and Cteatus, the sons of Actor, or Poseidon, by 
Molione, are often designated. They were nephews 
of Augeas, king of the Epeians. As sons of Actor, 
they are also called Actoridae, or 'AKTopiwvt. 
(Horn. II. xxiii. 638 ; Ov. Met. viii. 308.) Ac- 
cording to a late tradition, they were born out of an 
egg (Athen. ii. p. 68) ; and it is further stated, that 
the two brothers were grown together, so that they 
had only one body, but two heads, four arms, and 
four legs. (Athen. L c. ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 882 ; 
Pherccyd. Fraym. 47, ed. Sturz ; Plut. Ik. /rat. am. 
1.) Homer mentions none of these extraordinary 
droqmatances ; and, according to him, the Mo- 
liones, when yet boys, took part in an expedition 
of 'the Epeians against *Neleus and the Pylians. 

( H . xi, 709, 760.) When Heracles marched 
agjupet Augeas to chastise him for refusing to give 
the reward no had promised, he entrusted the con- 
duct of the war to the Molioncs ; but Heracles, 
in the mean time was taken ill and concluded 
Mace with Augeas, was then himself attacked and 
.fjgkten by them. In order to take vengeance, he 
tlfcrwatd* dew them nearCleonae,on the frontiers 
of Argolis, as they had been sent from Elis to 
•aqriftta at tho Isthmian games, on behalf of the 
town. .(ApoUod. ii. 7. § 2 ; Pind. OL xi. 38, &c„ 
with the Schol. ; Paus. viii. 1 4. § 6.) The Eleians 
demanded of the Aigives to. atone for this murder ; 
but as the latter refused, and were not excluded 
foom the Isthmian games, Molione cursed the 
Efoistyl wbo fthould ever trie part again in those 
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games. (Paus. v. 2. § 1.) Heracles, on dm .other 
hand, dedicated, on account of his victory, six 
altars at Olympia, and instituted special honours 
at Nemea for the 360 Cleonaeans who had assisted 
him, but had fallen in the contest. (Schol. ad 
Pind. Ol. xi. 29; Aelian, V. II. iv. 6.) The 
Moliones are also mentioned as conquerors of 
Nestor in the chariot race, and as having taken 
part in the Calydonian hunt. (Athen. l.c . ; Horn. 
II. xxiii. 638, &c. ; Ov. Met. viii. 308.) Cteatus 
was the father of Amphimachus by Theronice ; and 
Eurytus, of Thalpius by Theraphone. (Horn. II. 
ii. 620 ; Paus. v. 3. § 4.) Their tomb was shown 
in later times at Clconae. (Paus. ii. 15. § 1 ; comp. 
Taraxippus.) [L. S.] 

MOLLI'CULUS, MINU'CIUS. LAuburi- 
nus, hfo. 9.] 

MOLON (MoAwp), a general of Antiochus the 
Great, who held the satrapy of Media at the acces- 
sion of that monarch (n. c. 223); iq addition to 
which, Antiochus conferred upon him and his 
brother Alexander the government of all the upper 
provinces of his empire. l*ut their hatred to 
Hermeias, the chief minister of Antiochus, soon 
led them both to revolt : the two generals at first 
sent against them by the king were unable to 
oppose their progress, and Molon found himself at 
the head of a large army, and master of the whole 
country to the east of the Tigris. lie was, how- 
ever, foiled in his attempts to pass that river ; but 
Xenoetas, the general of Antiochus, who was now 
sent against him with a large force, having ven- 
tured to cross it in his turn, was surprised by 
Molon, and his whole army cut to pieces. The 
rebel satrap now cipssed the Tigris, and made 
himself master of the city of Seleuceia together 
with the whole of Babylonia and Mesopotamia. 
But the formidable character which the insurrec- 
tion had thus assumed, ' at length determined 
Antiochus to march in person against the rebels. 
After wintering at Nisibis, he crossed the Tigris, 
u. c. 220, and advanced southwards against Molon, 
who marched from Babylon to meet him. A 
pitched battle ensued, in which the desertion of 
the left wing of the rebel army at once decided the 
victory in favour of the king. Molon himself put 
an end to his own life, to avoid falling into the 
hands of the enemy : but his body was crucified by 
order of Antiochus, or rather of his minister Her- 
meias. (Polyb. v. 40 — 54 ; Trog. Pomp. Prol. 
xxx.) [E. H. B.J 

MOLON (MdAwv). 1. A tragic actor of the 
time of Aristophanes. (Aristoph. Han. 55.) 
According to the scholiast, Aristophanes in the 
passage referred to is speaking ironically, for Molon 
was a very large man. The scholiast also informs 
us that Molon had a contemporary of the same 
name, who was a notorious thief. 

2. A surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician of 
Rhodes. [Apollonius, No. 3.] [C. P. M.J 

MOLORCHUS (M<iAopxos), the mythical 
founder of Molorchia, near Nemea, was a poor 
man of Cleonae, who hospitably received Heraclea 
when he went out to slay the Nemean lion. 
(Stephan. Byzant. s. v. M oAopxta ; ApoUod. ii, & 

§ 1.) IU S.1 , 

MOLOSSUS (MoAo<r<r6s), a son of Pyrrhus, or 
Neoptolemus, and Andromache, from whom the 
country of Moloseia was believed to have derived 
its name. (Paus. i. 1 1, § 1 ; Schol. ad Pind. Nan. 
vii. 56 ; Serv. ad Ac*, iu. 297.) [fo, 8.] 

4b 4 
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MOLPADIA (Mo\iraSla) f an Amazon, who 
was said to have killed Antiope, another Amazon 
and was afterwards slain herself by Theseus. Her 
tomb was shown at Athens. (Plttt. Thes. 27 ; 
Paus. i. 2. § 1.) [L. S.] 

MOLPA'GORAS (MoKiraySpas), a demagogue 
of Cios, in Bithynia, who, by the usual arts of his 
class, raised himself to absolute power in his state. 
To the imprudence of the men of Cios, in placing 
confidence in him and in persons like him, Polybius 
ascribes mainly the capture of their city by Philip V. 
of Macedon, in b. c. 202. (Polyb. xv. 21 ; comp. 
Liv. xxxii. 33, 34.) [E. E.J 

MOLPIS (MdAiris), a Laconian, the author 
of a work on the constitution and customs of 
the Lacedaemonians, entitled AaKsSaipovlurv iroAi- 
rei'a, quoted by Atheuaeus (iv. p. 140, xiv. p. 
€64). [C. P. M.] 

MOLPIS ( MoAirts), a Greek surgeon mentioned 
by Heracleides of Tarentum (ap. Gal. Comment, in 
Hijypocr. * JJe Artie .” iv. 40, vol. xviii. pt. i. 
p. 736), who must therefore have lived in or before 
the third century b. c. He wrote apparently on 
fractures and luxations. [W. A. G.J 

MOLUS (MwAos or M<fAos). 1. A son of 
Ares and Dcmonicc, and a brother of Thestius. 
(Apollod. i. 7. § 7. DEttfoMCK.) 

2. A son of Deucalion, and father of Meriones. 
(Horn. II. x. 269, xiii. 279 ; Apollod. iii. 3. § 1 ; 
Diod. v. 79; Hygin. Fab . 97 ; comp. Meriones.) 
According to a Cretan legend, he was a son of 
Minos, and a brother of Deucalion (Diod. /. c.) ; 
and it was said, that as he hud attempted to violnte 
a nymph, he was afterwards found without a head ; 
for at a certain festival in dfrete they showed the 
image of a man without a head, who was called 
Molus. (Pint. l)e Def. Qrac. 13.) [L. 8.] 

MOMUS (Maxtor), a son of Nyx, is a personi- 
fication of mockery and censure. (lies. TheiMj. 214.) 
Thus he is said to have censured in the man formed 
by Hephaestus, that a little door had not been left 
in his breast, so as to enable one to look into his 
secret thoughts. (Lucian, Hermotim. 20.) Aphro- 
dite alone was, according to him, blameless. (Phi- 
lostr. Ep. 21.) [ L. S. ] 

MONAESES (Movultrris ). 1. One of the most 

distinguished men in Parthia in the time of 
Antony, the triumvir, is spoken of in Vol. I. p. 
357, a. 

2. A general of the Parthian king, Vologeses I. 
[See Vol. I. p. 358, b. ] 

MONE'TA, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans, by which she was characterised as the pro- 
tectress of money. Under this name she had a 
temple on the Capitoline, in which there was at 
the same time the mint, just as the public treasury 
was in the temple of Saturn. The temple had been 
vowed by the dictator L. Furius in a battle against 
the Aurunci, arid was erected on the spot where 
the house of M. Manlius Capitolinus had stood. 
(Liv. iv. 7, 20, vi. 20, vii. 20, xlii. 1 •; Ov. Foust. 
i. 630, vi. 1 03.) Moneta signifies the mint, and 
such a surname cannot be surprising, as we learn 
from St. Augustin (Jto Civ. /Aw, vii 11), that 
Jupiter bore the surname of Pecunia ; bat some 
■writers found such a meaning too plain, and Livius 
Andron}cus, in the beginning of his translation of 
the Odyssey, used Moneta as a translation of Mvtf- 
f**r6vti, and thus made her the mother of the 
Muses or Catnenae. (Comp. Hygin. Fait. Praef.) 
Cicero (de LHv. L 45, iL 32) relates an etymologi- 
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cal tale. During an earthquake, he says, a voice* 
was heard issuing from the temple of Juno on the 
''Capitol, and admonishing (monens) that a pregnant 
sow should be sacrificed. A somewhat more probable 
reason for the name is given by Suidas (». v. M ovrfra), 
though he assigns it to too late a time. In the war 
with Pyrrhus and the Taivntines^fhe says, the 
Romans being in want of money, pmjred to Juno, 
and were told by the goddess, that money would 
not be wanting to them, so long as they would 
fight with the arms of justice. As the Romans 
by experience found the truth of the words of- Juno, 
they called her Juno Moneta. Her festival was 
celebrated on the first of June. (Ov. Fast. vi. 183, 
&c. ; Macrob. Sat. i. 12.) [L. S.] 

MO'NIMA (Movljur/), daughter of Philopoemen, 
a citizen of Stmtoniceia, in Ionia, or according to 
Plutarch, of Miletus. At the capture of her native 
city by Mithridates, in b. c. 88, her beauty made 
a great impression on the conqueror, but she had 
the courage to refuse all his offers, until he con- 
sented to marry her, and bestow on her the rank 
and title of queen. She at first exercised great 
influence over her husband, but this did not last 
long, and she soon found but too much reason to 
repent her elevation, which had the effect of re- 
moving her from Greek civilisation and consigning 
her to a splendid imprisonment When Mithri- 
dates was compelled to abandon his own dominions 
and take refuge in Armenia, B. c. 72, Monima was 
put to death at Phamacia, together with the other 
wives and sisters of the fugitive monarch. Her 
correspondence with Mithridates, which warf of a 
licentious character, fell into the hands of Pompey 
at the capture of the fortress of Caenon Phrou- 
rion. (Appian, Mithr. 21, 27, 48 ; Plut. Lncull . 
18, Pomp. 37.) [E. H. B.] 

MO'NIMUS (Mtfvi/uot), son of Pytliion, a Ma- 
cedonian officer, who espoused the cause of Olym- 
pias in her final struggle with Cassander, and was 
one of the last who remained faithful to her ; but 
finding himself unable to relieve her at Pydna, he 
withdrew to Pella, which city he held for a time, 
hut surrendered it to Cassander after the full of 
Pydna, b. c. 3 16. (Diod. xix. 50.) From an anec- 
dote related by Phylarchus (ap. Aihen. xiii. p. 609, 
b), it appears that he had been attached to the 
court of Olympias for some time. [E. H. B.J • 
MO'NIUH. 1 Monunius.] 

MONOBA'ZUH (Movo6a(os), was king or 
tetrarch of Adiabene in a. n. 63, when Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, invaded his kingdom. Mono- 
bazus applied for aid to Vologeses, the Parthian 
monarch ; and the troops of Adiabene and Parthia 
entered Armenia, and invested its capital. Tig ran o- 
certa. Monobnzu* afterwards accompanied Vole* 
geses to the camp of Corbitlo [Corbulo] at 
Kandeia, to negotiate a truce between Parthia and 
Rome. The sons of Monobazus were in the suite 
of Tiridates on his visit to Nero in a d. 66. (Tac. 
Arm. xv. 1, 14; Dion Cast. lxiL 20, 28, lxnk 
i.) 

MONOECU8 (M6 voikos), a surname of HeA^ 
cles, signifying the god who lifet solitary, perhaps 
because he alone was worshipped in the temple* 
dedicated to him. (Htrab. iv. p. 202 $ Vkt. iat 
vi. 831 ; Pint. Quaest I tom. 67.) In Liguria 
there was a temple called Monoocus (no/wMlimmt 
Htrab. Viig. U. cc. ; Tacit, im, iii, 42 p Hteph. 
Byz. i. v. ). [L, St] ’ 

MONTA'NUS* A^pI'NIIS. (Aimw^ > 
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. MONTA'NUS* ATTICI'NUS, legatus in Tra- 
jan's reign to Lustrtcus Brnttianus (Mart. iv. 22), 
was accused by him of various misdemeanours, and 
of destroying the evidence which had been collected 
to prove them. Montanus brought against his 
accuser a counter-charge of malversation in his pro- 
vince.. But 4$ completely failed, and Trajan, who 
presided in person at the trial, condemned Mon- 
tanus to banishment. (Plin./?p.Vi.22.) [W.B.D.] 
MONTAGUS, CU'RTIUS, was accused by 
Eprira Marcellus in a. d. 67 of libelling Nero. 
The charge was disproved, but Montanus was ex- 
iled. At his father's petition, however, he was 
shortly afterwards recalled, condition of abstain- 
ing from all public employments. In a. i>, 71 
Montanus was present in the senate, and, on Do- 
mitian's moving the restoration of Galba’s titles 
and statues, he proposed that the decree against 
Piso also should be rescinded. At the same time 
Montanus vehemently attacked the notorious de- 
lator, Aquilius Kegulus. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 26, 29, 
33, Hist, iv. 40, 42, 43.) If the same person 
with the Curtius Montanus satirised by Juvenal 
(iv. 107, 131, xi. 34), Montanus in later life sul- 
lied the fair reputation he enjoyed in youth. ( Tac. 
Ann. xvi. 28 .) For Juvenal (//. cc.) describes him 
as a corpulent epicure, a parasite of Domitian, and 
a hacknied declaimer. Pliny the Y ounger addressed 
two letters to Curtius Montanus (vii. 29, viii. 
6.) IW. B. I).] 

MONTA'NUS, JU'LIUS, a versifier of some 
repute in the reign of Tiberius, and one of the 
emperor's private friends. Jle is cited by Seneca 
the rhetorician ( Contr . 16), and by Seneca the 
philosopher {Ep. 122). (Ovid. Ep. ex Emit. iv. 
16. 11.) t [W.B.D.] 

MONTA'NUS, JU'LIUS, was of senatorian 
rank, but had borne no office when unluckily meet- 
ing Nero on one of his drunken nocturnal frolics, he 
defended himself' and beat the emperor. The 
assault might have been overlooked, but Montanus 
recognised his assailant, and begged forgiveness. 
Nero then compelled Montanus to commit suicide, 
that he might not afterwards boast of the encounter. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 25 ; comp. Dion Cass. lxi. 9 ; Suet. 
Ner. 26 .) fW.ll.lM 

MONTA'NUS, SP. TARPEIUS CAP1TO- 
LI'NIJS. [Capitolinus, p. 606.] 

MONTA'NUS, VOTIE'NUS, was an orator 
and declaimer in the reign of Tiberius. Front his 
propensity to refine upon thought and diction, 
he was named the “ Ovid” of the rhetorical schools. 
Seneca the rhetorician describes the eloquence of 
Montanas (Contr. Prooe'm. iv., excerpt, ix. 5), and 
cites him {Contr. 18, 2<b 24, 25, 27, 2fl, 29, 31, 
32). Montanus was convicted on a charge of 
majestas, and died an exile in the Balearic islands 
A. D. 25. (Tac. Ann. iv. 42; Euseb. Chron. a. 
77&) |W. B. D] 

* MONU'NIUS (Mopovvior), a chief of the Illy- 
rian tribe of the Dardauians, whose daughter 
Ktuta was married to the Illyrian king Uentius. 
(Idti xliv. 30 ; Athen. x. p. 440, a.) The name 
asoanmpriy written in our editions of Livy Honu- 
aittsfin those of Athenaeus, Menunius : the true 
orthography is learnt only from his coins, from 
whieh also it appears that he was master of the 
important Greek city of Dyrrhachium. (Eckhel, 
vehm. p. 157*) Probably Moniun, which appears 
at < an earlier period as the name of on Illyrian 
prince at war with Ptolem^Cereunus (Trog. Pomp. 
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Prolog, xxiv), is. only another corruption- ef&he 
same name, perhaps that of an ancestor * of the 
preceding. (See Droysen, Hellenism, vol. ii. p. 
171.) . [E. H. B.} 

MO'NYCHUS, a centaur who is mentioned by 
Ovid {Met. xii. 499) and Valerius Flaccus (i. 
145). [L. S.] 

MOPSUS (Mdi/zoy). 1. A son of Ampyx or 
Ampycus by the nymph Chloris ; and, because he 
was a seer, he is also called a son of Apollo by 
Himantis. (Hes. Scut. Here. 181 ; Val. Flac. i. 
384 ; Stat. Theb. iii. 521 ; comp. Orph. Ary. 127.) 
lie was one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Titaeron 
(Thessaly), and one of the Calydonian hunters, 
lie is also mentioned among the combatants at the 
wedding of Peirithous, and was a famous prophet 
among the Argonauts. He was represented on 
the chest of Cypselus. (Pind. Pyth. iv. 336 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 65 ; Hygin. Fab. 14 ; Ov. Met. 
viii. 316, xii. 456 ; Paus. v. 17. § 4 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 443.) He is said to have died in Libya by the 
bite of a snake, and to have 5 *een buried there by 
the Argonauts. He was afterwards worshipped as 
an oracular hero. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 80, iv. 
1518, &c. ; Tzetz. ad. Life. 881.) 

2. A son of Apollo (or according to Paus. vii. 3. 
§ 2, of Rhacius) and Man to, the daughter of Teire- 
sias. He was ’relieved to be the founder of Mallos 
in Asia Minor, where his oracle existed as late as 
the time of Strabo (xiv. p. 675; comp. Plut. dc 
l)cf. Orac. 45 ; Conon, Narrat. 6). [L. S.] 

MORCUS (Mdpfcos), an Illyrian, who, in b. c. 
168, was sent by Gentius, king of the Illyrians, to 
receive the hostages and the money which Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, had engaged to give him as the 
conditions of his aid against Rome. [Gentius.] 
Morcus proceeded from the court of Perseus to 
Rhodes, where he was lodged in the Prytaneium, 
and persuaded the Rhodians to declare themselves 
neutral for the remainder of the war between 
Macedon, IUvricum, and Rome. (Polvb. xxix. 2. 
§ 9, 5 § 1 ; Liv. xliv, 23.) [YV. B. D.] 

MO'ltlUS (Mopios), that is, the protector of 
the sacred olive trees, occurs as a surname of Zeus. 
(Soph. (fed. Col. 705 ; comp. Liddell and Scott, 
Or. Ia’x. s. v. M opla.) [L. S.] 

MORMO (M oppii\ a female spectre, with 
which the Greeks used to frighten little children. 
(Aristoph. Aeharn. 582, Pa.r , 474.) Mormo was 
one of the same class of bugbears as Empusa and 
Lamia. L‘L. S.] 

M < >R MOL Y CE or MORMOL YCEION (Mop- 
fA.o\uKr \ , Mop/j.o\vKeiov\ the same phantom or bug- 
bear as Mormo, and also used for the same purpose. 
(Philostr. Pit. Apollon, iv. 25 ; Menandr. Reliq. 
p. 145, ed. Mcineke ; Aristoph. Thesm. 413 ; 
Strab. i. p. 19 ; Stob. Ecloy. p. 1010.) [L. Sk] 

MORPHEUS (Mopipfvs), the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams. The name signifies the fashioner 
Or moulder, because he shaped or formed the dreams 
which appeared to the sleepe^. (Ov. Met. xi. 635 ; 
Ilirt, Mylhal. Jiitderb. p. 199.) [L. 

MORPllO (Mofxpou), or the fair shaped, oocuvs 
as a surname of Aphrodite at Sparta. She wall 
represented in a sitting posture, with her head 
covered, and her feet fettered. (Pans. iii. 15. $ 
Lycopb. 449.) []U S;]* 

MO'RSIMlfS (M6paipos\ a tragic poet, the 
son of Philocles [PiiiLocxsa], and father of Asty- 
damas. He is attacked and ridiculed more *»»■« 
once by Aristophanes, who classes with vilhuns ef 
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the detest dye in Hades any one who ever copied 
out a speech of Morsirous. Besides his profession 
as a poet, he seems to have practised as a physician 
and oculist, in which departments, according to all 
accounts (Schol. ad Arist. Equit. 401 ; Hesycbius, 
8. v. KAv/ac vos)* he was not much more successful, 
(/fan. 161 ; comp. Equit. 401, Pax* 776, with 
the scholia on those passages.) Frigidity seems to 
have been the predominant characteristic of his 
poetry. (Suidas, s. Fabric, liibl. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 311 ; Meineke, Fragmenta Com . Grace, vol. ii. 
part ii. p. 659.) [C. P. M.] 

MO'RYCHUS (Mopvxos), a tragic poet, a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes, noted especially for his 
gluttony and effeminacy. (Aristoph. Acham. 807, 
Pesp. 504, 1137, Pax* 1008, with the note of the 
scholiast.) There was a proverb: M opvx ov «dij- 
BtoTfpo?* More foolish than Moryckus ; but whe- 
ther it had reference to the tragic poet of that 
name, or not, we do not know. (Fabric, liibl. 
Grute. vol. ii. p. 311 ; Bode, Gesch. der Ilcllcn. 
Dichtkunst , vol. iii. part i. p. 548.) [C. P. M.] 

MORZES, or, according to Polybius, MO'R- 
ZIAS (MopClas)* a king of Paplilagonia, who 
fought against the Romans in the Gallo-Graecian 
war, B. c: 189. Morzes had been conquered by 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and was indemnified 
in the treaty of peace imposed on the latter prince 
by Eumenes II. king of Pergamus, in me. 189 — 
188. (Polyb. xxvi. 6. § 9 ; Liv. xxxviii. 28; 
Strab. xii. p. 562.) [W. B. J).] 

MOSCHAMPAR, GEO'RGIUS (rwpyios 6 
Moffxdpiro-p)* chartophylax magnae ecclesiae at 
Constantinople, was a friend and contemporary of 
George of Cyprus, patriarch of Constantinople 
a. d. 1283 — 1289 [Georgius, literary. No. 20]. 
He took a leading part in opposition to the doctrine 
of the Latin church on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, and to the distinguished advocate of that 
church, 'Joannes Beccus or Veccus. He seems, 
however, to have had little weight even with his 
own party. He published several treatises in op- 
position to Veccus, to which the latter ably replied ; 
but neither the attacks of the one nor the answers 
of the other seem to be preserved. There is a 
letter of Moschampar to his friend George of 
Cyprus, printed in the life of the latter, which was 
published by J. F. Bernard de Rubeis, Venice, 
1753. (Pachymer. Hist. i. 8 ; Allatius, Grata. 
Orthodox, vol. ii. pp. 3, 9, 10 ; Fabric, liibl. Graec. 
vol. xii. pp. 46, 47, comp. vol. viii. pp.' 53, 54.) 

MOSCHION (M oax^v)- 1- A tragic and 
comic poet, mentioned more than once by Stobaeus, 
who has preserved the names of three of his plays. 

1. QefutTToKArju 2. T-fiA«pos. 3. paioi. (Sto- 
baeus, Eel. Phys. i. 38 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 
623 ; Fabric., liibl. Graec. vol. ii. p. 311.) 

2. A Greek writer, who drew up an account of 
the construction of the enormous ship which was 
built by command of Hieron, under the direction 
of the celebrated Arclymedes. [Hieron ; Archi- 
medes.] Moschi on’s account is quoted at length 
by Athenaeus (v. p. 206, d, 209, e). 

3. A celebrated cook, who was purchased by 

Demetrius PhaJereus, and speedily realised a large 
fortune from the perquisites allowed him by his 
extravagant master. (Athcn. xii. p. 542.) A para- 
site of the same name seems to have enjoyed suffi- 
cient notoriety to be mentioned in more than one 
pas s age quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 246, b, c* ix. 
p. 382, d). [ a P. M.J 
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| MOSCHION (Mo<rxW), the author of a short 
Greek treatise, Ilepl twv T vvatKtlav TlaOtHv* De 
M alter um Passionibus* who is supposed to have 
lived in the beginning of the second century after 
Christ, as he mentions Soranus (e* 151). No- 
thing is known of the writer's personal history,, nor 
can it be determined with qprtainty . whether he is 
the same person as either of the physicians men- 
tioned below. The work is composed in the form 
of question and answer, and is an interesting little 
book, containing much useful and valuable nutter. 
It is supposed to have been written originally in 
Latin, and to have been translated into Greek by 
some late author : thfs Greek text is all that now 
remains. It was first published in Gasp. Wolf's 
Collection of Writers on Female Diseases, Basil. 
1566, 4to., and in the two subsequent editions of 
that work. These editions contain eleven chapters 
at the end which are supposed to be spurious, and 
omit the author's preface. Probably the latest 
and best edition is that by F. O. Dewez, 8vo. 
Vienn. 1793, Greek and Latin. (See Fabric. 
liibl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 702, ed. vet. ; Choulant, 
1/atulb. der Bucherkunde fur die Aeltere Medicm.) 

2. A physician quoted by Soranus (ap. GaL 
De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. i. 2, vol. xii. 
p. 416), Audromacbus (ibid. vii. 2, vol. xiii. 

р. 30), and Asclepiades Pharmacion ,(np. Gal. De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. iii. 9, vol. xiii. p. 646), 
and who lived, therefore, in or before the first cen- 
tury after Christ. He may perhaps be the same 
person who was called Aiopdarrqs* Corrector * be- 
cause, though he was one of the followers of 
Asclepiades of Bithynia, he ventured to controvert 
his opinions on some points. (Galen, De Differ. 
Puls. iv. 16, voL viii. p. 758)* 

A physician of the same name is mentioned 
also by Soranus (De Arte Obstetr. p. 184), Plu- 
tarch (Symjxis. iii. 10. § 2), Alexander Trallianus 
(i. 15, p. 156), Aetius (iv. 3, § 13, p. 755), Pliny 
(11. N. xix. 26, § 4), and Tertullian (De Anima* 

с. 15). [W. A.G.] 

MOSCHION (MotrxW), the son of Adamas, 

an Athenian sculptor, made, in conjunction with 
his brothers Dionysodorus and Ladamas, a statue 
of Isis in the island of Delos. The names of the 
artists are preserved by an inscription on the statue, 
which is now at Venice. (VVinckelmann, Gesch. 
d. Kunst* bk. ir. c. 2. § 10.) [P. S.1 

MOSCHOPULUS, MA'NUEL or EMA'N- 
UKL (MavourjA. s. 'EpavovfjA Moirx^irouAes), a 
Greek grammarian of the later period of the 
Byzantine empire. There are few writers whose 
works have had so extensive a circulation 
whose time and history, are so uncertain* Ac- 
cording to the account generally current among 
the historians of literature, there were two Mos- 
chopuli, both bearing the name of Manuel, unde 
and nephew ; the uncle, a native of Crete, who 
lived in the time of die emperor Andronku* 
Palaeologus the Elder, about a. d. 1392; the 
nephew, a native of Constantinople, who, mi the 
capture of that city by the Turks, a. d. 1439* tied 
into Italy. Of his fortunes, connections, or plaoe 
of residence in that country, nothing appeartto 
have been known, nor do we fond any record or 
notice of his death. (Comp. Waldar. Praef. ad 
Motchoptdi Grammat. Artis Method. *A.Vu 1:540 ; 
Burton, Ling. Graec. IlistCria* p. 57, 

1657 ; Scherpezeelius, Praef odMoschoptUi Scholia 
ad Iliad. Ilardujck, n. 1702) Fajbtfe. 
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Gfraeo. vol. i p. 407, note gg, and vol. vi. pp. 190, 
823, &c. ; Saxius, Onomasticon , vol. ii. pp. 387, 
445, 591 ; Montucla, Hist, des Mat/iem. pt. i. 
liv. v. §10, vol. i. p. 333, note 6, ed. Paris, 1759; 
or § 11, vol. i. p. 346, ed. 1799 — 1802 j Bandini, 
OataL Codd. Graec. Lour. Medic, vol. ii. col. 553 ; 
Harles. Introd. in Hist%L*ng. Graec. vol. ii. p. 544.) 
Hody {De Graecia IUustribus , p. 314, &c.) was 
disposed to identify the younger Moschopulus with 
Emanuel Adramyttenus, a Cretan, who was pre- 
ceptor of the celebrated Joannes Picns, count of 
Mirandola, and is mentioned with the highest 
praises for his erudition in the letters of Aldus 
Manutius and Angelus Politianus. 

Of the above scanty account some of the par- 
ticulars are evidently incorrect, others rest on 
no sure foundation. An ancient Greek MS. of 
the Sylloge Dietiortum Atticarum , quoted by 
Ducange ( Glossar : Med. et Inf. Graccitatis Noiae , 
col. 29) states it to be a work of Moschopulus 
" a Byzantine (or native of Constantinople), nephew 
of the Cretan and may be considered as esta- 
blishing the facts that there were two Moschopuli, 
an uncle and a nephew ; that the uncle was a Cre- 
tan, and a man of such reputation that relationship 
to him was a thing to be recorded ; and that 
the nephew was a native of Constantinople, and a 
writer on grammatical subjects. The date at 
which the elder is said, in the account given above, 
to have lived, appears to have been derived from a 
passage in the Turco-Graeda of Crusius, who 
states (in Histor. Politieam. CPofeos Annotat. p. 
44) that he had a MS. of the Erotemata s. Quaes- 
tiones of Moschopulus, to which the owner had 
appended a note that it was given him by the 
priest Clitbes, a. d. 1 392 ; and then Crusius states 
his opinion that Moschopulus flourished in the 
reign of the Byzantine emperor Andronicus the 
Elder, about a. d. 1300. A careless reader, 'con- 
founding the date of the gift with that of the 
writer, brought down the reign of Andronicus to 
the latter part of the 14th century ; and 'this gross 
anachronism appears to have passed unnoticed. If 
the author of the Quaestioneay whether he was the 
uncle or the nephew, lived in the time of the elder 
Andronicus, who reigned from a. d. 1282 to 
1 328, neither of the Moschopuli could have lived 
so late as the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks (a. d. 1453), so that the story of the ne- 
phew's flight into Italy, consequent on that event, 
must be rejected. Ilody’s identification of the tutor 
of Joannes Picus with the younger Moschopulus 
must, of course, be rejected also : it appears indeed 
never to have had any other foundation than the 
common name of ManueVand the fact of the pre- 
ceptor being a Cretan ; which latter circumstance 
furnishes an argument, as Hody evidently felt, not 
for but against tho identity ; the nephew, who is 
said to have fled into Italy, having been a Con- 
stantinopolitan ; to say nothing of the diversity of 
the surnames Adramyttenus and Moschopulus. 

The date assigned by Crusius, a. d. 1 300, to the 
eftder Moschopulus is perhaps a little too late : he 
can hardly have long survived the accession of An- 
dmnicut, a. ». 1282 , if indeed he lived till then. 
Crusius founded his calculation on an historical no- 
tice given in illustration of the use of the preposition 
«#r« In his MS. of tho Erotemata ; but this notice 
does not appear in the printed editions of that work, 
awd was perhaps added by the transcriber of the 
MS^and if so, it furnishes no clue to the age of the 
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author. Even if genuine, we are disposed to {un- 
derstand it as referring to the rupture of the union 
of the churches, a. d. 1282, so that it does not 
support the date given by Crusius. Another his- 
torical notice given in the Nova Grammaticea Epi- 
tome (p. 49, ed. Titze), as illustrating the ten cate- 
gories, seems to fix the composition of that work to 
the time (a. d. 1273 to 1282) when Andtonicus 
reigned in conjunction with his father ; but this 
notice has so little connection with the context, 
that it is, like the preceding, liable to the suspicion 
of being interpolated. It is conjectured that Mos- 
chopulus the Cretan, who wrote a commentary 
upon Hesiod, is one of the commentators referred 
to by Georgius Pachymeres {De Andronic. Poloeot. 
iv. 1 5, where see Possin’s note) : this conjecture, 
which, however, separately regarded, rests on very 
slight ground, would render it probable that Pachy- 
meres, who was born in or about a. d. 1240, 
studied in his boyhood under Moschopulus. In a 
MS. ascribed by Montfaucon ( Diblioth . Coialin. p. 
455) to the fourteenth contun , are some ’EirnrroAcw, 
Epistokipy of Manuel Moschopulus, addressed " to 
Acropolita the great Logotheta," 44 to the Logotheta 
Metochita,” “ to his uncle the Cretan ” (ry 
avrov Ty Kpijr-rji, perhaps an error for ry Kpifrl), 
from which it appears that the nephew was con- 
temporary wrh Georgius Acropolita (who died 
about a. d. 1182) or his son Constantinus Acropo- 
lita, and with Theodorus Metochita, who was Logo- 
theta in a. d. 1294, and perhaps earlier. (Niceph. 
Gregoras, Hist. Bi/zant. vi. 8.) A work of Geor- 
gius Metochita, published in the Graecia Orthodoaca 
of Allatius, vol. ii. p. 959, is entitled 'Avrlfifniais 
tuv £>v (rvvfypdrparo Mavovy)\ 6 rov Kpifrrjs 
dreipids, i. e. 44 A reply to certain writings of ;Ma- 
nuel, the nephew of the Cretan." These notices, 
together with the existence in manuscript, in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice (Fabric. Bibl. Graec. 
vol. vi. p. 323, note pp), of a work of Moschopulus, 
Contra latinos , combine to show that the younger 
Moschopulus was contemporary with and was en- 
gaged in the religious dissensions occasioned by the 
attempt begun by the emperor Michael Palaeologus 
(a. n. 1260), and abandoned by his son the elder 
Andronicus, a short time after his accession (a. d. 
1282), to unite the Greek and Latin churches; 
and that he survived the appointment to the office 
of Logotheta of Theodorus Metochita, who held that 
office in perhaps a. d. 1294. These dates are consist- 
ent with the supposition that his uncle the Cretan 
was one of the teachers of Pachymeres, and afford 
some probability to the conjecture that Pachymer re- 
fers to him. These scanty notices have been indus- 
triously gleaned by Titze in his Diatribe Literarka 
de Moschojndisy which we have chiefly followed. 

The works ascribed a to the Moschopuli are 
numerous ; the greater part of them are on gram- 
matical subjects, and are usually ascribed to tile 
nephew ; but in most cases without evidence. Los- 
caris indeed {Epitome Ling. Graec. lib. iii. Epilog.} 
speaks of the grammatical works of Moschopulus^ 
as if only one of the name had written upon that 
subject ; and Titze infers from this that they were 
all written by the uncle, .and that the nephew 
wrote only oil theology. The MSS. in a few cases 
speak of their respective authors deterroinately, aa 
44 the Cretan," 44 the nephew of the Cretan,’* or the 
4i Byzantine but are in most cases indeterminate, 
the author being described as * Mosehopulns," 
"Manuel Moschopulus," or "Manuel Gramma- 
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ticus.” We believe that it is in most cases vain to 
attempt to assign them to one or the other, and 
therefore give in one list the whole of those 
which have been printed. 1. Scholia ad Homeri 
Jliados Librum I. et //., published by Jo. Scher- 
pezeelius, 8vo. Hardenvvk (in Guelder land), 1 70*2, 
and re-issued, with a new title-page and an ad- 
ditions! preface, at Utrecht, 1719. In the title- 
page Moschopulus is termed Byzantinus, but 
whether on MS. authority i9 not clear: in the 
work itself, at the head of the Scholia , they are 
described as 'Epavow^Aov rou M oaxoirouAov rtx 1 ' 0 ’ 
A oyla Kal drdvTv^ts r&v \4%ewv. They are chiefly 
or wholly grammatical. A Paraphrasis of Homer 
by Moschopulus, different from these scholia, is 
said to be extant in the Vatican library (Fabric. 
JUbl. Grace . vol. i. p. 401 ; but comp. Scherpezeelius, 
Pntef in Afoschopuli Scholia in J/omerum). 2. 
Tow aoipcordrou Kal A oyturarov Kvpiov MavovrjA 
row Mo«rxmrowAow dveiptov rov Kprjr^s 
rw v epywy Kal tfuepccv 'Haiobov, Sapicntissimi 
lJoctissimique Manuclis Moschopuli Cretensis Pa - 
truelis Interpretutio Operuin et Durum Ifesiodi. 
These scholia are included wholly or in part in the 
editions of Hesiod, 4to. Venice, 1.537, and Basel, 
1544, and in the edition of Heinsius, 4to. Leyden, 
1603. 3. Scholia in Euripidis Trapoedias , employed 
by Arsenins, archbishop of Monembasia, in his 
collection of Scholia in Septem Euripidis Trapoedias , , 
8vo. Ven. 1534. Scholia on the Odac of Pindar 
(Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. ii. p. 67), and perhaps on 
the Ajax Fla pell i/er and EWtra of Sophocles (see 
Scherpe'/eel. ibid.), by Moschopulus, are extant in 
MS. 4. Grammaticae Artis Graccne Met hod us • 
consisting of three parts, i. Erotemata s. Qnuc- 
stiones ; ii. Canones ; iii. Deelinutiones s. Declina- 
tionis Paradipmata. This work was first printed 
with the Erotemata of Demetrius Chalcondylas, 
4to. about A. t>. 1493, but the copies have no note 
either of time or place ; nor has the work of Mo- 
schopulus any general title ; that which we have 
prefixed is from the edition of Walder, 8vo. Basel, 
1540. 5. Tuv dvopartev 'Attikuv avAAoyd, Vocum 
Atticarum Collect in. The words are professedly 

collected from the E Tkovcs, leones s. I ma pines, of 
Philostrntus, and from the poets. This svlloge was 
given at the end of the Dictionarium Grt tecum pub- 
lished by Aldus, fob Venice, 1524, and was printed 
again, with the similar works of Thomas Magister 
and Phrynicus, Kvo. Paris, 1532. A MS. of this 
work, as already observed, .expressly ascribes it to j 
the nephew. 6. Tit pi ru>y iyopdru v Kal (tripartov ■ 
<rvyrd(f<t>t, De Const rwiione N’ominutu et Verborum ; ! 
and 7. TItpl irpotrutSiwu, De Accentibus , both in- j 


in Agapelum , given by Fabricius, Dili. Grace. Vol. 
xii. p. 306’, ed. vet. vol. viii. p. 41 j ed/Harlesi 
1 2. 'Eiriroprf v4a ypapparucfjs. The first book of 
this was published by F. N. Titze, 8vo. Leipzig and 
Prague, 1 822 ; it is a work of interest as treating of 
the ancient Greek pronunciation of the diphthongs. 
The perfect work is probably contained in MS.* ito 
the library of St. Mark, at Venice. Many other 
works of the Moschopuli are extant in MS. Titze 
prefixed to this work the valuable Diatribe de Mo* 
schojmlis already quoted. He thinks that Moscho- 
pulus of Crete wrote a large work on grammar, en- 
titled ’EpooTTf^ara, Erotemata Grammatica , of which 
many of those extant utader his name, in MS. or in 
print, are fragments or detached portions. One of 
the Moschopuli wrote a little treatise, De Quadratic 
Mapicis, on the mathematical puzzle of arranging 
numbers, so that the sum of them, whether added 
horizontally, vertically, or diagonally, shall be the 
same. (Fabric, iiibl. Grace, vol. i. pp. 401, 407, 
vol. ii. pp. 67, 259, vol: vi. pp. 190, 298, 319, 322 
— 324, vol. viii. p. 41, vol. ix. p. 416, and the 
authors cited in the body of the article.) [J. C. M.J 
MOSCHUS (Mdffxov). 1. A grammarian and 
bucolic poet, a native of Syracuse. He lived 
about the close of the third century B. c., and, ac- 
cording to Suidas (s. r. M6<rx os )> was acquainted 
with Aristarchus. He calls himself a pupil of 
Bion, in the Idvl in which he bewails the death 
of the latter [Bion], But it is difficult to say 
whether he means more than that he imitated Bion. 
Of his personal history we know nothing further. 

1 Of his compositions we have extant four idyls. 

J 1. ’'Epees SpairerTjr. 2. EdpeesriJ. 3. 'Emrdftos 
I BiWos. 4. M€ 7 apa. The last of these iB written 
, in the Ionic dialect, with but few Dorisms. Be- 
i sides those larger pieces, there are three small 
: fragments and an epigram extant. The idyls of 
: MosChus were at first intermixed with those of 
I Theocritus, and one or two of those ascribed to 
j Theocritus have (been, though without sufficient 
reason, supposed to be the productions of Moschus, 
as, for example, the 20th and 28th. Eudocia (p. 
408) ascribes to Theocritus the third of the Idyls 
of Moschus. But they have since been carefully 
separated, on the authority of MSS. and quota- 
tions in Stobaeus. To judge Ifrom the pieces 
which are extant, Moschus was capable of writing 
with elegance and liveliness; but be is inferior to 
Bion, and comes still farther behind Theocritus. 

1 1 is style labours tinder an excess of polish and 
ornament. The idyls of Moschus have beeu usually 
edited with those of Bion. The editions are too 
many to lie enumerated; for the best the reader 


eluded in the little volume of grammatical treatises 
published by Aldus and Asulanus, Venice, 1525. 
The De Accentibus was reprinted with the work of 
Varennius on the same subject, 12mo. Paris, 1544, 
and again in 1559. 8. Ilepl ypapparueijs yvp- 

vaaias, De Grammatica Exercitatione, formerly 
ascribed to Basil, the Greek father, and printed in 
several of the older editions of his works. This 
work is ascribed to Moschopulus by Crusius( Tnrco- 
Grace, p. 44), and is substantially coincident with 
the work mentioned next. 9. H>pl a\ebav s. De 
Ratione examinandae Orationis JAbellus , 4 to. Paris, 
1545, and reprinted at Vienna, 1773. 10. De 

Vocum Pasnond/us, first published by G. 11. Schaef- 
fer, in the appendix to his edition of Gregorius 


| is referred to Bion. Tha poems of Moschus have 
! been frequently translated and imitated in English, 
[ German, French, Italian, Hungarian, and Rusarian. 
(Fabric. Dibl. Grace, vol. iii. p. 805, Ac.) 

2. See Mochus. 

3. A writer on mechanics, mentioned by Athe- 
noeus (xiv. p. 634, b). 

4. A grammarian, apparently, the author of a 

work entitled "Po&icut&v A bleu 

tinned by Athenaeus (xi. p. 485, e). [C.P.M.] 

MOSCHUS, JOANNES, or, as Phottas 
him, Joannes the son of Moscttos, surname! 
E itKparas, or, what appears to be a corruption of 
that, Evirates, was first a monk in the monaster# 
of St. Theodosius at Jerusalem, afterwands liven 




675 — 681, conf. not. 
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canonarchusinthe convent of St. Saba. Bollandus 
gives a* d. 620 as the date of his death. After 
visiting a large number of the monasteries in Syria, 
Egypt, and the West, he applied himself to the 
composition of a work giving an account of the 
lives of the monkB of that age, down to the time of 
Heraclius. It was addressed to Sophronius or 
Sophronas, his friend and pupil, who accompanied 
him on his travels, and became subsequently patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. The work was entitled A ufu&u 
or Asif/Mvapiovi or Neor irapaSeuros. In the edi- 
tions it is divided into 219 chapters ; Photius 
speaks of it as consisting of 604 dtriy^/iara^ but 
mentions that in other manuscripts it was divided 
into a larger number of chapters. In compiling it 
Moschus did not confine himself to giving the re- 
sults of his own observations, but availed himself of 
the labours of predecessors in the same field. His 
narratives contain a plentiful sprinkling of the 
marvellous. lie every where attacks the heresy of 
Severus Acephalus. The style of the work, as 
Photius says, is mean and unpolished. Hut Joannes 
Damascenus and Nicephorus assigned Sophronius 
himself as the author of the work, from which it 
has been supposed that it was in reality mainly ^is 
■work, though tho name of Joannes Moschus was 
allowed to stand as that of the writer. The work 
was first published in an Italian translation, and 
incorporated in several collections of lives of the 
oaints. The Latin translation of Ambrosius Camal- 
dulensis is in tho seventh volume of Aloysius Lipo- 
mannus, Venice, 1558. It appeared in Greek and 
Latin in the second volume ol' the A uctarium MU. 
Patrum Ducaeanum , Paris, 1624, and in the Bi- 
bliotheca Patrnm % Paris, 1644, 1654. (Phot. Cod. 
199 ; Fabric. BiU. Grace. vol. x. p. 124 ; Voss. 
de Hist. Grace, p. 334, Westennann. ) [C. P. M.] 

MOSCHUS, VULCA'TIUS, was banished 
from Home, and admitted as a citizen of Massilia, 
to which town he left his property. (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 43.) 

MOSTIS, a king of Epeirus, known only to us 
from coins, a specimen of which is annexed. 



COIN OF MOSTIS. 

MOTHO'NE (ModoSvi?), a daughter of Oeneus, 
from whom the town of JVIothono was bslieved to 
have derived its name. ( Paus. iv. 35. § 1.) [I* S. J 
MU CIA 1. The elder daughter of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the celebrated augur, And Laclia, daugh ter 
of C. Laelius Sapiens [ Laklia, No. 1 J. She married 
L. Licinius Crassus, the orator, and was renowned 
for hor conversational excellence. (Cic. Brut. 50. 
§ 211, de Oral. iii. 12 ; Vol. Max. viii. 8. § 1 ; 
Quint. InsL i. 1. § 6.) . * 

2. With the epithet Trrtia, was the daughter 
of Q. Mnciu s Scaevola, the augur, consul in b. c. 95. 
She was a cousin ( soror ) of Q. Metellus Celer, 
consul, in B. c. 60, and of Q. Metellus Nepos, consul 
iojua 57. M ucia married On. Pompey , by whom 
she hod, two sons, Cneius and Sextus, and a daughter, 
Pompeii .She was divorced by Pompey just bo- 
fisre nWretum from the Mithridatie war in o. c, 62. 
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Mucia next married M. Aemilius Scaurns, a step? 
son of the dictator SuUa. In b. c. 39, Mucia, at, the 
earnest request of the Homan people, went to 
Sicily to mediate between her son Sex. Pompey 
and Augustus. She was living at the time of the 
battle of Actium, b. c. 31. Augustus treated her 
with great respect. (Ascon. in Scaur, p. 1 9, Orelli ; 
Cic. ad Fam. v. 2, ad Ait. i. 12 ; Dion Cass, sxxvii. 
49, xlviii. '16, li. 2, lvi. 30 ; Appian. B.C. v. 69, 
72 ; Suet. Coes. 50 j Plut. Pomp. 42 ; Zonar. x. 
5 ; Hieron. in Jovin. i. 40.) Whether the Mucia 
mentioned by Valerius Maximus (ix. 1. § 0) be 
the same person is uncertain. 

MU 'CIA GENS, was a very ancient patrician 
house, ascending to the earliest aera of the republic 
(I)ionys. v. 25 ; Liv. ii. 12). It existed in lqter 
times, however, only as a plebeian house. Its 
only cognomens .are Cord us and Scaevola, 
under which are given all persons of the name of 
Mucius. [W.B.D.] 

MUCIA'NUS,* P. LICJ'NIUS CRASSUS 
DIVES, was the son of P. Mucius Scaevola, consul 
u. c. 1 7 5, and brother of P. Mucius Scaevola, who 
was consul b. c. 133, in the year in which Tib. 
Gracchus lost his life. (Plut. Tib. Gracchus , 
9.) Mucianus was adopted by P. Licinius Cras- 
sus Dives, who was the son of P. Licinius Crassus 
Dives, consul ):. c. 205. This at least is Drumann’s 
opinion, who chinks that it is more probable that 
he was adopted by the son than by the father. 
On being adopted he assumed, according to 
Roman fashion, the name of Crassus, with the 
addition of Mucianus. which indicated his former 
gens. Cicero (dr Orat. i. 56) speaks of his being 
a candidate for the aedileship ; and he gives an 
anecdote of Sorv. Sulpicius Galba, who was a distin- 
guished orator, pressing Crassus hard on a question 
of law, and of Crassus being compelled to support 
bis legal opinion against the equitable arguments of 
Servius by referring to the writings of his brother, 
P. Mucius, and of Sext. Aelius. 

Mucianus attained the dignity of pontifex maxi- 
mu s, and a. D. 131 he was elected consul, in 
which year he left Rome to conduct the y r ar against 
Aristonicus in Asia, who maintained his claim to 
the kingdom of Pergamus against the will of At- 
talus 1 II., who had bequeathed it to the Romans. 
Crassus was the first pontifex maximus, according 
to Livy (A 'pit. 59) who went beyond the limits 
of Italy ; but this is not true, unless Scipio Nasica 
was deprived of his office, for Nasica was ponti- 
fex maximus n. c. 1 33, after the death of Tib. 
Gracchus, and retired to Asia, where he soon died. 
(Plut. Tib. Gracchus y 21.) Crassus succeeded 
Nasica in the pontificate.. Crassus was unsuccess- 
ful in the war. He was attacked at the siege of 
Lcucae by Aristonicus, and defeated. Between 
Klaea and Smyrna he was overtaken by tho 
Thracian body-guard of Aristonicus ; and to avoid 
being made prisoner, he provoked one of tho 
Thracians to kill him. His head was carried to 
Aristonicus. 

The historian Sempronius Asellio (Gellius, i. 18} 
says that Crassus possessed five things, which, of 
all good things are the greatest and the chief, H$ 
was most wealthy, noble, eloquent, most learned in 
the law, and pontifex maximus. The some histo- 
rian records an instance of the unreasonable severity 
with which he punished at the siege of Leucae a 
deviation from the strict letter of his orders. Cras- 
sus had two daughters ; tho elder Liciuia, was the 
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wife of CL Sulpicius Galba, the son of Serv. Sul- the oath of allegiance to Otho $ but when the civil 
phrius Galba, consul b. c. 144. (Cic. Brut. 26, war broke out between him and Vitellius, Vespar 
33.) The younger Liciniu was the wife of 0. sian resolved to seise the imperial throne. In this 
Sempronius Gracchus (Plut. Tib. Gracchus \ 21; resolution he was warmly encouraged by Mueianus, 
Dig. 24. tit. 8. 8. 66), according to Plutarch, whose who hoped to have a great share in the exercise of 
opinion is supported by the passage in the Digest, the imperial power while Vespasian bora'the name. 

Crassus was both an orator and a lawyer. As When Vespasian at length after great hesitation, 
an orator, however, he is considered by Cicero to assumed the imperial title, Mueianus immediately 
have been inferior to his contemporary P. Sulpicius administered to his own soldiers the oath of allegi- 
Galba. He was, however, a distinguished speaker, ance to the new emperor; and it was resolved that 
an eminent jurist (Cic. de Oral. i. 37, 56, Brut. 26), he should march into fiurope against Vitellius, while 
and a man of exemplary industry, which is shown Vespasian and Titus remained behind in Asia, 
by the fact of his mastering the various dialects of Mueianus used great efforts to provide his army 
Greek, when he was in Asia, so completely, as to with everything that \vas necessary ; he liberally 
be able to make his decrees in the dialect which contributed from his own purse, and unmercifully 
the suitor had adopted. (Val. Max. viii. 7. § 6.) plundered the provincials to obtain a sufficient 
No legal work of his is mentioned. supply of money. However, there was little occar 

Crassus is mentioned by Pomponius (Dig. l.tit. sion for his services, for the Vitellians were en- 
2. a. 2. § 40, &c.) in the following terms : — tirely defeated by Antonius Primus [Primus], of 
“ Etiam Lucius Crassus, frater Publii Mucii, qui whom, in consequence, Mueianus became very 
Mueianus dictus est. Hunc Cicero ait juriscon- jealous. Mueianus marched through Phrygia and 
sultorum disertissimum.” Grotius considers the Cappadocia, and arrived in Europe just in time to 
words “ frater . . . dictus est,” to be an interpola- repress a rising of the Dacians, who had seized 
tion, and that the L. Crassus is not Mueianus, both banks of the Danube. Primus had entered 
because he is called Lucius, and because the Rome before Mueianus ; but on the arrival of the 
description does not suit him. But it is remarked latter he had to surrender all the power into his 
by Zimmem that Cicero calls Mueianus “ in numero hands. Domitian, the son of Vespasian, was nomi- 
disertissimorum ” (De Orat. i. 56), and he says nally at the head of affairs; but Mueianus was 
the same in substance in another passage ( Brut, the real sovereign, and lived in almost regal 
26). Besides this, L. Crassus, who must be taken splendour. Still, although he boasted haughtily of 
to be Crassus the orator, if the reading of Grotius the services he had rendered to Vespasian, his 
is right, was not a jurist. The criticism of Grotius fidelity never seems to have wavered ; and all his 
is therefore groundless. The authorities for the life various measures were calculated to support and 
of Mueianus are contained in Drumann, Gesehichte strengthen the new dynasty. When Vespasian 
Roms , Licinii Crassi, No. 21. [G. L.] was on his way to Italy, Mueianus went to Brun- 

MUCIA'NUS, LICI'NI US, three times consul disium to meet him, accompanied by the principal 
in a. d. 52, 70, and 75 respectively, must have Homan nobles. The services of Mueianus had 
passed by adoption from the Mucian to the Licinian been so great, that Vespasian continued to show 
gens. His character is drawn in a few strokes by him his favour, although his patience was not a 
the masterly hand of Tacitus. (Hist. i. 10.) lie little tried by the arrogance of his subject. The 
was alike distinguished for good and for evil, for last circumstance recorded of Mueianus is that he 
luxurious indulgence and energetic work, for aifa persuaded Vespasian to banish the philosophers 
bility and haughtiness ; when he had nothing to from Rome. He seems to have died in the reign 
attend to, he revelled in excessive pleasures ; but of Vespasian, as his name does not occur cither 
when business required his attention, he displayed under Titus or Domitian. 

great abilities. .Thus his public conduct deserved Mueianus was not only a general and a states- 
praise, his private condemnation. As a youth, he man, but an orator and an historian. His powers of 
oourted with assiduity the favour of the powerful, oratory are greatly praised by Tacitus, who tells 
and succeeded in obtaining the consulship in the us that Mueianus could address an auditory even 
reign of Claudius, a. o. 52 ; but having squandered in Greek with great effect.®' He made a collection 
his property, and becoming likewise an object of of the speeches of the republican period, which he 
suspicion to Claudius, he went into retirement in arranged and published in eleven books of Acta 
Asia, and there lived, says Tacitus, as near to the and three of Epistolaa. The subject of his history 
condition of an exile as afterwards to that of an is not mentioned ; but, judging from the references 
emperor. We gather from Pliny (//. N. xii. 1. s. which PMny makes to it, ^t appears to have treated 
5) that the place of his retirement was Lycia, into chiefly of the East, and to have contained consider- 
which he was sent as legates by Claudius, as a able information on all geographical subjects. (Tac. 
kind of honourable banishment. Under Nero he Hist. i. 10, 76, ii. 4, 5, 76 — 84, iii. 8, 46, 5ft; 78, 
was again received into the favour of the imperial iv. 4, 11, 39, 80, 85 ; Suet. Vesp. 6, 13; Dion 
court ; and at the death of that emperor, a. d. 68, Cass. Ixv. 8, 9, 22, btvi, 2, 9, 13 ; Joseph. B. J. 
he had the command of the province of Syria, with iv. 10, 1 1 ; Plin. H. N. xii. 1. s. 6, xxviik 2. *. 5, 
four legions, while Vespasian was in the neigh- xxxiv. 7. s. 17, et passim; Voss ins, Da Hist. LaL 
homing country of Judaea, at the head of three, i. 27, p. 140, Lug. BaU 1651 ; Westermonn, 
Up to Nero's death Mueianus and Vespasian had Gesch. d. fiomischen Berdtsamkeit. f 82, n» 19.) 
not been on good terins ; but after that event they MUCIA'NUS, M. NO'NIUS AIKRIUS, 
were induced, by the interposition of friends, to consul a. d. 201, in the reign of 8eptifflittt£e vents, 
become reconciled to one another, and to act (Fasti.) > ' v 

together for their mutual advantage; and their MUCIA'NUS at MUTIA'NUS, surnamed 
reconciliation was rendered real and lasting by the SCHOLA'STICUS, lived In the middle df thfc 
mediation of Titus, to whom Mueianus became sixth century of our aeta, and transtated ifite 
mush attached. Mueianus and Vespasian both took f Latin, at the request of CaMiodorui, the tbirty^eff 
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homilies of St Chrysostom on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. ' He had also previously made a Latin 
translation^ the treatise of Oaudentius on Music 
[Gaujdbktiub], as we learn from Cassiodorus, who 
calls Mucianus * vir disertissimus.” (Cassiod. 
Dirnu Lett. 8.) The translation of the above- 
mentioned homilies o£ Chrysostom is still extant, 
Aid hah been highly praised by Savil and the 
other editors of and commentators on Chrysostom. 
It was first printed at Cologne, 1530, 8vo., and 
subsequently 1 appeared in the Latin editions of the 
works of this father, in which Mucianus is erro- 
neously called Mutius. In the Greek editions of 
the Homilies the translation of Hervetus is usually 
given ; but Montfaucon has also printed in the 
twelfth volume of his edition the version of Muci- 
anus. (Fabric. Btbl. Grace, vol. viii. pp. 558, 
559.) 

MUGILLA/NUS, the name of a family of the 
Gens Papiria at Rome. The Mugillani were a 
Latin family from Mugilla. (Dionys. viii. 36.) 

1. L. Papirius L. f. Mugillanus, was con- 
sul for the first time in B. c. 444, and for the second 
in b. c. 427. No remarkable event signalised 
either of his consulates, but Mugillanus was one of 
the original pair of Censors. (Liv. iv. 7, 8, 30 ; 
Dionys. xi. 62 ; Fasti.) 

2. L. Papirius L. p. L. n. Mugillanus son 
probably of the preceding, was consular tribune in 
B. c. 422. As ‘interrex for holding the plebeians 
comitia in the following year, Mugillanus was the 
author of a law directing the quaestors to be chosen 
indifferently from the patricians and the pldbeians 
(Liv. iv. 44). He was censor in b. c. 418 (Fasti). 

3. M. Papirius L. p. Mugillanus was con- 
sular tribune in B. c. 418, and again in 416, and 
consul in 411 (Liv. iv. 45, 47 ; Fasti). Livy, 
however, in 411 gives Atratinus, not Mugillanus, 
as the cognomen of the Papirius consul in that 
year. (Ib. 52.) 

4. L. Papirius Mugillanus was consul in 
B. a 326 (Liv. viii. 23 ; Fasti). It is doubtful, 
however, whether for Mugillanus should not be read 
Cursor, as the surname of the consul. [W. B. IX] 

MU'LCIBEll, a surname of Vulcan, which 
seems to have been given to the god as a euphe- 
mism, and for the sake of a good omen, that he 
might not consume by ravaging fire the habitations 
and property of men, but might kindly and bene- 
volently aid men in thw pursuits. It occurs very 
frequently in the Latin poets. (Ov. Met. ii. 5 ; 
Art Am. ii. 562.) [L. S.] 

MU'LIUS (Mot/Am). 1. The son-in-law of 
Augeas, and husband of Agamede, was slain by 
Nestor. (Horn. IL xi. 730.) • 

2. Two Trojans, one of whom was killed by 
Patroclos, and the other by Achilles. (Horn. IU 
xvi 696, xx. 472.) 

8. A servant and herald from Dulichium, in the 
house of Odysseus. (Horn. Od. xviiL 422.) [L.S.] 

MU'MMIA ACHAICA, grand-daughter of Q. 
LutaUus Catulus (Catulub, No. 4], and great 
grand-daughter of L. Mummius Achaicus [Mum- 
mius, No. 3), was the tfifo of Serv. Galba, and 
mother of the emperor Galba and his brother 
Cains. (Suetoo, Gall. 8.) [W. B. D.] 

MU'MMIUS. 1. L. Mummius was tribune 
of the jriebs in b. c. 187. He opposed tho bill of 
Mi Porcins Oslo for inquiring into the amount of 
monies paid by Anriochus the Great, king of Syria, 
«• the price oi peoee ha m o. 188, to the brothers ?. 
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and L. Scipiones. Mummius, intimidated' by Cato, 
withdrew his opposition, and the bill was passed. 
He was praetor in b. u. 177, and obtained Sardinia 
for his province. In his praetorship Mummius 
was instructed by the senate to put in force a de- 
cree for dismissing to their respective cities aU 
residents at Rome, who were possessed merely of 
the Jus Latii. (Liv. xxxvii. 54, xli. 8.) 

2. Q. Mummius, brother of the preceding, was 
his colleague in the tribunate of b.c. 187. (Liv. 
xxxvii. 54.) 

3. L. Mummius L. f. L. n. Achaicus, son of 
No. 1, was praetor in b. c. 154. His province 
was the further Spain, where, after some serious 
reverses, he finatif retrieved his reputation by vic- 
tories over the Imsitanians and Blasto-Phoenicians, 
and triumphed De Lusitaneis in the following year. 
(Appian, Jlispan. 56 — 57 ; Eutrop. iv. 9 ; Fasti.) 
Mummius was consul in b. c. 146, when he won 
for himself the surname of Achaicus, by the de- 
struction of Corinth, the conquest of Greece, and 
the establishment of the Roman province of Achaia. 
His surname was the more remarkable from the 
circumstance that Mummius was the first self-raised 
man — novus homo — who attained a national appel- 
lation from military service. From the doable 
name of his descendant, Mummia Achaica, the sur- 
name appears to have been perpetuated in the 
Mummian family. The Achaean league, under its 
weak and rash leaders, the praetors Critolaus and 
Diaeus, had been for some time inspired by a war- 
like spirit alien to their interests and the sounder 
policy of earlier years. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Macedonicus, praetor in b. c. 148, had humbled 
Greece by his victories ; but his leniency deceived 
the Achaean chiefs, and they persuaded themselves 
that Rome was unable to complete its conquest 
They had assembled an army in the Isthmus 
shortly before the arrival of Mummius. He 
promptly dismissed his predecessor, Metellus, de- 
feated the army of the league, whose hasty levies 
were no match for the discipline of the legions, and 
entered Corinth without opposition, since the gar- 
rison and principal inhabitants had abandoned it, 
and the spirit of Greece was at length completely 
broken. The city was burnt, raa|£, and given up 
to pillage: the native Corinthians were Bold for 
slaves, and the rarest specimens of Grecian art, 
which the luxury and opulence of centuries had 
accumulated, were given up to the rapacity of am 
ignorant conqueror. Polybius the historian, who, 
on the fall of Corinth, had come from Africa td 
mitigate, if possible, the calamities of his country- 
men, saw Roman soldiers playing at draughts upon 
the far-famed picture of Dionysus by Aristides $ 
and Mummius himself was so unconscious of the 
real value of his prize, that he sold tho rarer works 
of painting, sculpture, and carving, to the king of 
Pergamus, and exacted securities from the masters 
of vessels who conveyed the remainder to Italy, td 
replace by equivalents any picture or statue lost or 
injured in the passage. But although ignorant, 
Mummius was more scrupulous in his selection M 
the spoils than the Roman generals of latte times, ! 
or even than some of his contemporaries./ He ap- 
propriated secular or private property alonO, and 
religiously abstained from all that bad beeff^cou- 
secrated to religious uses. Mummius remained In 
Greece during die greater part of ac. ! 48— -145, 
in the latter year with die titieof proconsul Ho 
arranged the fiscal and municipal constitution of 
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the newly required province, and won the con- 
fidence and esteem of the provincials by his in- 
tegrity, justice, and equanimity. Mummius was 
one of the 'few Roman commanders in the repub- 
lican aera who did homage to the religion of the 
Hellenic race. He dedicated a brazen statue of 
Zeus at tMympia, and surrounded the shrine of the 
god with gilt bucklers of brass. The Corinthian 
bronze, so celebrated in the later art of the ancient 
world, was an accidental discovery, resulting from 
the burning of the city. The metallic ornaments 
of its sumptuous temples, basilicae, and private 
dwellings, formed the rich and solid amalgam which 
was employed afterwards in the fusile department 
of sculpture. Mummius triumphed in B. c. 14.5. 
His procession formed an epoch *ln the history of 
Roman art and cultivation. Trains of waggon 9 
laden with the works of the purest ages moved 
along the Via Sacra to the Capitoline Hill : yet the 
spectator of the triumph, who had seen them in their 
original sites and number, must have mourned many 
an irreparable loss. The fire had destroyed many, 
the sea had, engulfed many ; and the royal con- 
noisseurs, the princes of Pergamus, had carried dff 
many for their galleries and temples. Mummius, 
with a modesty uncommon in conquerors, refused 
to inscribe the spoils with his name. He viewed 
them as the property of the state, and he lent them 
liberally to adorn the triumphs, the buildings, and 
even the private houses of others, while in his own 
villa he retained the severe simplicity of early 
Rome. Mummius was censor in b. 142. His 
colleague was Cornelius Scipio, better known as the 
younger Africanus ; and no colleagues ever dis- 
agreed more heartily. The polished Scipio was 
rigid to excess; the rustic Mummius culpably 
lenient. On laying down his office, Scipio de- 
clared that ‘ he should have discharged his func- 
tions well, had he been paired with a different 
colleague, or with none at all.” Mummius, how- 
ever, in private life, was not exempt from the pre- 
vailing immorality of the times, to which his con- 
quest of Corinth, by causing a sudden influx of 
wealth into Rome, contributed. He was a respect- 
able orator; and, as his government of Achaia 
showed, possesffjd administrative talents. His 
political opinion! inclined to the popular side. 
Though he brought so much wealth into the state- 
coffers, Mummius died poor, and the common- 
wealth furnished a marriage portion to his daughter. 
(Polyb. iii. 32, xL 7, 8, 1 1 ; Liv. Ep. 52 ; Appian, 
PutL 135; Dion Cass. 31 ; Flor. ii. 16 ; Eutrop. 

iv. *4 ; Val. Max. vi. 4. § 2, vii. 5. § 4 ; Cic. in 
Verr. i. 21, iii. 4, iv. 2, pro Muruen. 1 4, de Ley, 
Agrar. i. 2, de Oral. ii. 6, Orat. 70, Jirut. 22, de 
Off . : ii. 22, ad Att. xiii. 4, 5, <i, 30, 32, 33, Parad. 

v, 2, Cornel, ii. fr. 3; Pseudo-Ascon. in Cic. Verr. 
ii. p. 173, OrelH ; Plin. If. N. xxxiv. 2, xxxv. 4, 
10; Diod. xxxi. 5,/r. ; Oros. v. 3; Veil. i. 12, 13, 
ii. 128; Tac. Ailh. xiv. 21 ; Pausan. vii. 12); 
Strabo, viii. p. 381 ; Athen. iv. 1 ; Zonar. ix. 20 — 

23) , 

^4. Sp. Mummius, brother of the preceding, and 
his legatus- aJftCbriath in b. c. 146* — 145, was an 
intimate friind ‘of the younger Scipio Africanus. 
In political Opinions Spurius was opposed to his 
brother L/ncijifc and was a high aristocrat. He 
was one of. tk# opponents of the establishment of 
rhetorical, pchdols at Rome. Mummius composed 
ethical ani^&tiricaLepistles, which were extant in 
'^Cicero'* agej and were probably in the style which 
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Horace afterwards cultivated so suchessfully.^Cfc. 
de Jtep. i. 12, iii. 35, v. 9, de Amic. 19; 27 yadAtt. 
xiii. 5, 6, 30.) . v-' 

5. Sp. Mummius, grandson of the preceding, 

died shortly before b.c. 46. He had preserved 
and used to recite to Cicero the -epistles of his 
grandfather, Sp. Mummius [No. 4.] (Cia ad AU, 
xiii. 6.) i # 

6. M. Mummius, was praetor in act 70,und 

presided at the trial of Verres in that year. (C for 
in Verr. iii. 5*2.) » ■ . 

7. Mummius, a legatus of M. Crassus in die 
servile war, b. c. 73, was defeated by the gladiator 
Spartacus. (Plut. Crain. 10.) 

8. Mummius, was a writer of farces, Atellanae, 
after the year b. c. 90. He is mentioned by Cha- 
risius (p. i 18) and Priscian (x. 9, p. 514, ed. 
Krehle). In Macrobius (Sat. i. 10) and Gellius 
(xix. 9) he is called Mummius. [W. B. D.] 

MU'MMllJS LUPEliCUS. [Lupkkcus.] 

MUNA'TIA GENS, plebeian, unknown before 
the second century b. c. Its usual cognomens are 
Flacuus, Gratus, Plancus, and Rupus. A few 
Munatii occur without a surname. [W. B. D.) 

MUNA'THJS. 1. C. Munatius, was com- 
missioner for allotting hinds in Liguria and Cisal- 
pine Gaul, B. c. 173. (Liv. xiii. 4.) 

2. P.JMi/natius, was imprisoned, in what year 
is uncertain, by the triumviri capitales, for taking 
a crown Vrom the statue of Marsyas in the forum 
(II or. Sat. i. 6. 120 ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 58), and 
placing it on his own head. The tribunes of the 
plebs refused to take cognizance of his appeal to 
them. (Plin. If. N. xxi. (i.) 

3. Munatius, a ruined spendthrift, who en- 
gaged in Catiline's plot. He remained at Romo 
while his leader organised the insurrection in 
Etruria. Cicero derides the insignificance and 
ignobility of Munatius. (Cat. ii. 2.) 

4. C. Munatius, C. k., was in some official 
situation in a province when Cicero coramendod to 
him L. Livinius Trypho, a freedman of L. Re- 
gulus (ad Pam. xiii. 00). 

5. T. Munatius, was a kinsman of L. Muna- 
tius Plancus [Plancus], proconsul in Narbonne, 
b. c. 44. Munatius received reports from his kins- 
man of the movements in his province, one of 
which, addressed to the senate, he previously im- 
parted to Cicero. Munatius subsequently joined 
M. Antonius. (Cic. ad Fem. x. 12.) [W. B. D.] 

MUNA'TIUS, of Tralles, aurnamed 6 KperucoSy 
is mentioned as one of the teachers of Herodes 
Atticiis. (Philostr. Herod. 14, Polpnwn. 7.) 
MUNA TIUS FLACCU8. [3FtACCU8.J, 

MUNflf'CH f A (Movvyxl a )i » surname of Ar- 
temis, derived from tbe Attic porMewn of Muny- 
chia, where she had a temple. Her festival was 
celebrated at Athens in the month of Munychion. 
(Paus. i. 1. § 4 ; Strab. xiii. p. 639 ; Eusttith. ; <wi 
Horn. p. 331.) . [L.&J 5 

MU'RCIA, MU'RTEA, or MU'ftTIA, <t stuv 
name of Venus at Rome, where shd had a chapel 
in the circus, with a statue. (Fest p.l48« eds* 
Muller ; Apul. Met. vi. 3 95 ; Tertull. DeSptct, 

8 ; Varro, De Liny. Lat. v. 154 ; August*] 

Dei % iv. 16 ; Liv. i. 33 ; Serv; tid AenJ'ti&i. 93 #$ « 
This surname, which is said to be the 
Myrtea (from myrlus, a myrtle), was belieVted;t# 
indicate the fondness of the goddess for the ihvrtla 
tree, and in ancient times there is sald : 
been a myrtle grove In the front of hee thapel at 
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the foot of the Aventine. (Plin. H. JV. xv. 36 
Serv. ad Aen. i. 724 ; Plut. Quaest. Horn, 20.) 
Some of the ecclesiastical writers preferred the de- 
rivation. from . murcps, i. e. stupid or awkward. 
(August. De Civ. Dei, iv. 16 ; Arnob. adv. Gent. 
iv. 9.) Others again derived the name from the 
Syracusan word fivicp6 $ , tender. (Salmas, ad Solin. 
p. 637.) • [L. S.] 

MURCUS, L. STATIUS, was Caesar’s legatus 
in B. c. 48, and one of three commissioners ap- 
pointed by him to treat with the Pompeians at 
Oricum (Caes. B. C. iii. 15). Murcus was one of 
the praetors in B. c. 45 — 44, and went into Syria 
after his year of office expired, with the title of 
proconsul, and as successor to Sextus Caesar, slain 
by his own soldiers in Apameio, at the instigation 
of Caecilius Bassus [Caesar, No. 24 ; Bassus]. 
With the, aid of Marcius Crispus, proconsul of 
Bithynia [Crispus],, Murcus besieged Bassus in 
Apameia, and compelled him to surrender. But on 
the arrival of C. Cassius Longinus [Longinus, 
No. 11], Murcus and Crispus both surrendered 
their legions to him. Henceforward Murcus was 
an active supporter of the senatorian or Pompeian 
party. Cassius appointed him prefect of the fleet. 
He defeated Dolabella [Dolabklla] and the 
Rhodians off the coast of Cilicia, and blockaded 
Laodiceia. Murcus was next stationed off the 
coast of Peloponnesus, and subsequently in the 
Ionian sea, where he seized and occupied a small 
island opposite the harbour of Brundisium, and 
prevented M. Antony for some time from trans- 
porting his forces to Illyricum and the main-land 
of Greece. After the ruin of the republican party 
at Philippi, in B. c. 42, Murcus carried his fleet 
over to Sextus Pompey in Sicily. But his past 
services to the Porapeiafls were ill-requited by their 
present leader ; for at the instigation of his freed- 
men Menas and Menodorus, to whom Murcus had 
borne himself loftily, Sextus caused him to be 
assassinated, and promulgated a report that he had 
been murdered by his own slaves. (Cic. Phil. xi. 
12, ad Att. xii. 2, ad Fam. xii. 1 1 ; Pseudo- Brut. 
ad Cic. ii. 5 ; Veil. ii. 69, 72, 77 ; Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 1 1. §§ 1, 3, 4, D. J. i. 10. § 4 ; Appian, B. C. 
ii. 119, iii. 77, 78, iv. 58, 59, 74, 82, 86, 100, 108, 
115 — 117, v. 2, 15, 50, 70; Dion Cass, xlvii. 27, 
28, 30, 35, 36, 47, xlviii. 19.) [W. B. D.] 



COIN OF STATIUS MURCUS. 

MURE'NA, the name of a family of the 
Licinia gens, which was originally from Lanuvium, 
now Civiti Lavigna, an old Latin town near the 
Via Appia. The name Murena, which is the pro- 
per fay of writing the word, not Muraena, is said 
to have been given in consequence of one of the 
famUy having a great liking for the lamprey (mu- 
rena), and building tanks (vtvurio) for them. 
(Plin. H. N. ix. 54, ed. Hard. ; Macrob. Saturn. 
U, IL) 

. 1, P. Licinius was praetor, but in what year 
is unknown. 

2. P. Licinius Murena, the son of P. Licinius, 
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attained the rank of praetor, and was a contem- 
porary of the orator L. Crassus. He was the first 
of the family who had the cognomen Murena. 

3. P. Licinius Murena, the son of the pre- 
ceding, was a man of moderate talent, but he paid 
great attention to the study of antiquity, and was 
a man of some literary knowledge. (Cic. Brut. 
54.) He lost his life in the wars of Marius and 
Sulla (b. c. 82) ; for his death is mentioned by 
Cicero as taking place at the same time with 
the murder of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the jurist and 
Pontifex Maximus, or shortly after ; and Cicero 
seems to mean that he died a violent death ; and 
if so, he must have perished by the hands of the 
Marian faction, though there is no direct authority 
for that statement, which is made by Drumann. 
(Cic. Brut. 90 ; Drumann, Geschichte Boms, vol. iv. 
p. 184.) 

4. L. Licinius Murena, the brother of the 

preceding, was praetor probably before he served 
under Sulla in Greece. He was in the battle of 
Chaeroneia, b. c. 86, in which Sulla defeated 
Archelaus, the general of Mithridates. Murena 
had the command of the left wing, and was op- 
posed to Taxiles. (Plut. Sulla , 17, &c.) Murena 
accompanied Sulla into the Troad, where peace 
was made wit!. Mithridates (b.c. 84 ), and Murena 
was left as propraetor in Asia, with the command 
of the two legions of Fimbria which had deserted 
their commander and come over to Sulla (Appian, 
Mithrid. 64 ). Murena, who wished to have a 
triumph, sought a quarrel with Mithridates, took 
Comana in Cappadocia, and robbed the rich temple, 
llis answer to Mithridates, who complained of 
the infraction of the treaty, was that be could 
see no treaty; and, in fact, there was no written 
treaty between Sulla and Mithridates. Mithri- 
dates sent to Rome to complain, and in the mean, 
time Murena crossed the swollen lfalys, ravaged 
the country of Mithridates, and returned into 
Galatia and Phrygia loaded with booty. Cali- 
dius, who had been sent by the Roman senate, 
gave him verbal orders to stop hostilities, but he 
brought no written instructions with him, and 
Murena again commenced his ravages. Mithri- 
dates now sent Gordius against Murena, and 
soon joined Gordius with a largerforce. A fierce 
battle was fought on the river, which was pro- 
bably the Halys, though Appian ( Mithrid . 65) 
mentions no name, in which Murena was defeated 
with great loss, and he made his retreat over the 
mountains into Phrygia. In the early part of 
b. c. 81 Sulla sent A. Gabinius with strict orders 
to Murena to stop hostilities, and with instruc- 
tions to reconcile Mithridates and Ariobarzanes. 
Murena returned to Rome, and had a triumph in 
b. c. 81, which he did not deserve. He probably 
died soon after. His wife lived to see her son 
consul. (Cic. pro Mure*. 41.) # 

5. L. Licinius Murena, tye son of No. 4, 
served under his father (b. c. 83) in the war 
against Mithridates. He was quaestori’ at Rome 
with the jurist Serv. Sulpicius, who was afterwards 
his opponent in the canvas for the consulship. In his 
aedileship Murena adorned the walls of the Corai- 
tium with Lacedaemonian stone (Plin. H* N. 
xxxv. It). In the' third Mithridatic war, wiich 
began b.c. 74, he served wider L. Lucullus (Plut, 
Lucull. 15, &c.), and was left by him to direct the 
siege of Amisus, while Lucullus advanced against 
Mithridates. At the capture of Amisus (b. c. 71), 
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Tyrannio was made prisoner, and he was given to 
Murena at his request, who thereupon made him 
free, by which act it was implied that he had been 
a slave. Plutarch (Luc all. 19) blames Murena for 
his conduct in this matter, and adds that it was 
not in this instance only that Murena showed 
himself far inferior to his general in honourable 
feeling and conduct. Murenn followed Tigranes 
in his retreat from Tigranocerta to the Taurus, and 
took all his baggage, and he was left to maintain 
the siege of Tigranocerta while Lucullus marched 
from before that city to check Tigranes, who was 
again in sight of Tigranocerta with a large army, 
lie returned to Rome before the end of the war, 
and was one of ten commissioners who were sent 
out to settle affairs in the countries conquered by 
Lucullus. (Cic. ud Att. xiii. 6.) In n. o. 65, he 
was praetor with Serv. Sulpicius, and had the 
jurisdictio, while Sulpicius had the unpopular 
function of presiding at the quaestio peculatus 
(Cic. pro Murai. 20). Murena expended con- 
siderable sums on the public exhibitions (ludi 
Apollinares), which he had to superintend during 
his office. (Plin. If. N. xxxiii. 3 ; Cic. pro Muren. 
18, 19.) After his praetorship (b. 64) he was 

propraetor of Gallia Cisalpina, where his brother 
Caius served under him, and he settled the disputes 
between debtor and creditor in a satisfactory and 
equitable way, as Cicero says. 

In n.c. 63 he was a candidate for the consulship, 
and was elected with I). Junius Silanus. Serv. 
Sulpicius, an unsuccessful candidate, instituted a 
prosecution against Murena for bribery (undntus), 
and he was supported in the matter by M. Porcius 
Cato, Cn. Postumius, and Serv. Sulpicius the 
younger (Plut. Cal. Min. 21, Cic. 35, and the 
oration of Cicero for Murena). Murena was de- 
fended by Q. Ilortensius, M. Tullius Cicero, who 
was then consul, and M. Licinius Crassus. The 
speech of Cicero, which is extant, is of the same 
class as his Later speech in defence of Cn. Plancius, 
who was also tried for ambitus. The time when 
the speech for Murena was delivered is shown by 
the fact that Catiline had then left the city, but the 
conspirators who remained behind had not been 
punished : it was therefore delivered in the latter 
part of Novenrflber of the unreformed calendar. 
The orator handled his subject skilfully, by making 
merry with the formulae and the practice of the 
lawyers, to which class Sulpicius belonged, and with 
the paradoxes of the Stoics, to which sect Cato had 
attached himself. Y et he did not attack the cha- 
racter and motives of cither Sulpicius or Cato, 
which would have been injurious to his client, for 
both the prosecutors were men above suspicion. 
But he defended the private character of Murena 
against the imputations that iu|d been cast on him, | 
and he represents him as a than of merit in his i 
public and private capacity, and with more virtues 
than we can readily give him credit for. As in 
the oration for Cn. Plancius he says comparatively 
little on the main charge, Which, indeed, it was the 
business of the prosecutors to prove ; and he rather 
labours to show that there were sufficient reasons 
for his election without supposing that he had pur- 
chased votes. He shows that under present cir- 
curitinanccs, with Catiline at the head of an army 
in the field, and bis associates in the city, it was 
necessary to have a vigorous consul to protect the 
State in the coming year. Murena was acquitted. 
(Plut. Cat. Mm. 21.) 
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Early in the month of December following Cicero 
moved in the senate the question of punishing the 
conspirators who had been seized. Silanus, who 
was first asked his opinion, was for putting them 
to death, and Murena ultimately voted the same 
way (Cic. ad Att. xii. 21). The consulship of 
Silanus and Murena was a stormy period, owing 
to the agitation of Q. Metellhs Nepos, who wished 
for the return of Pompeius to oppose the party of 
the Optimates. The disturbances in Rome grew 
so high that the senate empowered the consuls in 
the usual form to preserve the safety of the com- 
monwealth. Cato, who was a colleague of Metellus, 
was opposed to the coosuls, but Murena protected 
him in an affray ( Plut. Cat. Min. 28 ). In this 
consulship was passed the Lex Licinia Junia, 
which enacted that a lex should be promulgated 
for three nundinae before the people voted npon it. 
There is no mention of Murena having a province 
after hi3 consulship, and nothing more is said about 
him. 

His stepson, L. Natta, was the son of Murcna’s 
wife by a previous husband, probably one Pinarius 
Natta, as Drumann shows (vol. li. p. 370). 

O'. C. Licisirs Murkna, the brother of No. 5, 
and his legates in Cisalpine Gallia, which he ad- 
ministered in the year after his brother’s adminis- 
tration, and seized some of the band of Catiline 
(Sail. H.C. 42), before the defeat and death of 
their lender. 

7. A.Tkrenthts Varro M trena, was adopted 
by A. Terentius Vnrro, whose name he took, ac- 
cording to the custom in such cases. Drumann 
conjectures that he was the son of the consul, which 
seems probable. In the civil wars he is said to 
have lost his property, and that C. Proculeius, a 
Roman eques, gave him a share of his own pro- 
perty. This Proculeius is called the brother of 
Varro, but, if we Lake the words of Horace literally 
(Currn. ii. 2), Proculeius had more than one 
brother. Drumann conjectures that this Proculeius 
was a son of C. Licinius Murena, the brother of 
the consul, who had been adopted by one Pro- 
culeius. This would make Proculeius the cousin 
of Varro. It was common enough among the 
Romans to call cousins by the name of brothers 
(frater patruelis, and frater). 

Murena was sent by Augustus, in i». c. 25, to 
attack the Salassi in the Alps: he reduced the 
people to obedience, sold the male prisoners for 
slaves, and the chief part of the territory was 
distributed among Praetorian soldiers, who founded 
the town of Augusta, now Aosta, in the province 
of Aosta, one of the eight divisions of the con- 
tinental ^dominion of the king of Sardinia (Dion 
Cass. liii. 25 ; Stmb. p. 206, ed. Casaub.). Murena 
was named consul suffcctus for b. c. 23. In B. c. 
22 he was involved in the conspiracy of Fannins 
Caepio, and was condemned to death and executed,, 
notwithstanding the intercession of Proculeius and 
Terentia, the sister of Murena. Dion Cassius 
(liv. 3), when speaking of the death of Murena, 
calls him Licinius Murena, though he had already 
(liii. 25) called him Terentius Varro. Such con- 
fusion is common enough with the Romanwjiters, 
when they are speaking of adopted persons. 
Horace ( Carm . ii. 10) addresses Murena by the 
name of Licinius, and probably intended to give 
him some advice as to being more cautions in 
hfs speech and conduct 

The authorities for the Licinii Mureriae are 
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given by Drumann, Geschichtc Roms , vo]. iv. p. 
183, &c. [G.L.] 

MURE'NA, ABLA'VIUS, praefectus praetorio 
in the reign of Valerian (a. jd. 253 — 260), who 
addressed Ablavius a letter respecting Claudius, 
afterwards emperor, (TrebelL Poll. Claud. 15.) 

MURRHE'DIUSf a rhetorician, frequently 
mentioned by the elder Seneca. (Suas. 2, Controv . 
2, 4, 17* &c.) 

MUS, the name of a family of the plebeian 
Decia gens, which was renowned in early Roman 
history forjtwo of its members devoting themselves 
to death in order to save tly; republic. 

1. P. Decius Mus, is first mentioned in n. c. 
352, when he was appointed one of the quinqueviri 
mensarii for the purpose of liquidating in some 
measure the debts of the citizens. In n. c. 343 he 
served as tribune of the soldiers under M. Valerius 
Corvus Arvina, in the Samnite war, and by his 
heroism saved the Roman army from the most im- 
minent danger. While marching through the 
mountain passes of Samnium, the consul had allowed 
his army to be surrounded in a valley by the 
enemy : destruction seemed inevitable ; when Decius 
offered, with the hastati and principes of the legion, 
in all sixteen hundred men, to seize a height 
which commanded the way by which the Samnites 
were hastening down to attack the Roman army. 
Here he maintained himself, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Samnites to dislodge him, while the 
Roman army gained the summit of the mountain. 
In the ensuing night he broke through the Samnites 
who were encamped around him and joined the 
Roman consul, whom he forthwith persuaded to 
make an immediate attack upon the enemy. The 
result was a brilliant victory and the capture of the 
enemy’s camp. The consul rewarded Deeius with 
a golden crown, a hundred oxen, and a magnificent 
white bull with gilt horns, the army with a crown 
of twisted grass, an honour bestowed upon the 
soldier who had delivered an army from an enemy, 
and his comrades gave him a similar crown. (Liv. 
vii. 21, 34 — 37 ; Frontin. Straieg. i. 5. J? 14, iv. 5. 
§ 9 ; Aurel. Vic. dr. Fir. III. 26 ; Appian, Sunni. 1 ; 
Cic. de Div. i. 24 ; Plin. II. N. xvi. 4. s. 5, xxii. 5.) 

In «. c. 340 Decius was consul with T. Manlius 
Torquatus, and he and his colleague had the con- 
duct of the great Latin war. The two consuls 
marched into the field, and when they were en- 
camped opposite the enemy near Capua a vision in 
the night appeared to each consul, announcing that 
the general of one side and the army of the other 
were devoted tg the gods of the dead and the 
mother earth. They thereupon agreed that the 
one whose wing first began to waver should devote 
himself and the army of the enemy to destruction. 
The decisive battle took place at the foot of Ve- 
suvius ; and when the troops of Decius, who. com- 
manded the left wing, began to give way, he resolved 
to fulfil his vow. He called for the pontifex max- 
iraus, ML Valerius* and repeated after him the form 
of words by which he devoted himself and the 
enejjryto the gods of death, with his toga wrapt 
arotm4 £\a head and standing upon a weapon : he 
then jhmped upon his horse, wearing the cinctus 
gabinus or sacrificial dress, rushed into the thickest 
of the enemy, and was slain, leaving the victory to 
the Romans^ Such is the common story of his death ; 
but other accounts relate it somewhat differently. 
Zonaras (viL 26) Bays that he was killed as a 
devoted victim by a Roman soldier. (Liv. viii. 3, 
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6, 9, 10 ; Val. Max. i. 7. § 3, v. 6. § 5 ; Flor. i. 
14 ; Frontin. Strateg. iv. 5. § 15 ; Oros. iii, 9 ; 
Aurel. Viet. l.c . ; Cic. in Orelli’s Onom. Tull. p. 
210 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. iii. pp 121, &c. 
136, &c.) 

2. P. Decius Mus, the son of the preceding, 
was consul b. e. 312, with M. Valerius Maximus. 
Livy relates that Decius remained in Rome in con- 
sequence of illness, while his colleague prosecuted 
the war against the Samnites, and that he nominated 
a dictator at the wish of the senate, in consequence 
of the apprehension of a war with the Etruscans ; 
but Aurelius Victor, on the contrary, tells us that 
Decius gained a triumph over the Samnites in his 
first consulship, and dedicated to Ceres the booty 
he had obtained in the war. An inscription re- 
cording the victory of Decius in his first consulship 
has been supposed by some to be genuine, but it is 
evidently a forgery concocted from the words of 
Aurelius Victor. (Liv. ix. 28, 2.9 ; Diod. xix. 105 ; 
Aurel. Viet, de Fir. 111. 27 ; C relli, InscHpt. No. 
546.) 

In b. c. 309 Decius served as legate under the 
dictator L. Papirius Cursor, in the war with the 
Samnites ; and in the following year, b. c. 308, he 
was consul a second time with Q, Fabius Maximus. 
While his colleague inarched against the Samnites, 
Decius had the conduct of the war against the 
Etruscans, which he prosecuted with so much vigour 
that the Etruscans were contented to purchase a 
year’s truce by paying and clothing the Roman 
army for that year. In B.e. 306 be was magister 
equitum to the dictator P. Cornelius Scipio Bprbatus, 
and in li. 304 censor with Q. Fabius Maximus, 
bis colleague in his second consulship, in conjunction 
with whom he effected the important reform in the 
constitution by which the libertini were confined 
to the four city tribes. In b. c . 300 Decius was the 
great advocate of the Ogulnian law for throwing 
open the pontificate and augurate to the plebeians, 
in opposition to the patrician App. fjjaudius Caecus ; 
and upon the enactment of the law in this year, he 
was one of the first plebeians elected into the 
college of pontiffs. 

In b. c. 297 Decius was elected consul a third 
time with his former colleague Q. Fabius Maximus, 
at pho express wish of the latter. Roth consuls 
marched into Samnium by different routes : Decius 
defeated the Apulians near Maleventum, and then 
traversed Samnium, and probably Apulia also, de- 
vastating the country in every direction. |fe con- 
tinued in Samnium during the following year as 
proconsul, and took three Samnite towns ; but the 
capture of these towns is in other accounts at- 
tributed to Fabius or the new consuls. 

In j». c. 295 Delius was elected consul a fourth 
time with his old colleague Fabius Maximus. The 
republic wns menaced by a formidable coalition of 
Etruscans, Samnites, Umbrians, and Gauls ; the 
aged Fabius was unanimously called to the consul- 
ship in order to meet the danger, but he would not 
accept the dignity without having his former col- 
league associated with him in the honour and the 
peril. Decius was first posted in Samninm, but 
subsequently hastened into Etruria to the assistance 
of his colleague, and commanded the left wl% of 
the Roman army at the decisive battle of Sentinum. 
Here he was opposed to the Gauls, and when his 
troops began to give way under the terrible attacks 
of the latter, he resolved to imitate the example of 
his father, dedicated himself and the army of the 

4 c 2 
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e nemy to the gods of the dead, and fell as a sacrifice peror was seriously ill, and had been made worse 
for his nation. (Liv. ix. 40, 41, 44, 46, x. 7 — 9, by a hot regimen and treatment, b.c. 23, Antonius 
14 — 17, 22,24.26 — 29 ; Aurel. Viet. 1. c. ; Zonar. Musa succeeded in restoring him to health by 
viii. 1 ; Flor. i. 17 ; Val. Max. v. 6. § 6 ; Cic. in means of cold bathing and cooling drinks, for 
Orelli, Lo.) which service he received from Augustus and the 

3. P. Decius Mus, son of the preceding, was senate a large sum of money and the permission to 
consul in &. c. 279, and fought with his colleague wear a gold ring, and also had a statue erected in 
P. Sulpicius against Pyrrhus at the battle of his honour near that of Aesculapius by public 
Asculum. Before the buttle alarm had been spread subscription. (Dion Cass. 1. c.; Schol. da Horat. 
in the camp of Pyrrhus, by the report that the Epist. i. 15. 3; Sueton. August. 59, 81; Plin. 
consul Decius intended, like his father and grand- II. N. xix. 38, xxv. 38, xxix. 5.) lie seems to 
father, to devote himself to death and the army of have been attached to this mode of treatment, to 


the enemy to destruction. Pyrrhus in consequence 
sent word to the consuls that he had given orders 
that Decius should not be killed but taken alive, 
and that he would put him to death as a malefactor. 
A later legend, recorded by Cicero ( Tusc. i. 37, ii. 
19), related that Decius sacrificed himself at this 
battle like his father and grandfather ; and it is 
not improbable, as Niebuhr has conjectured, that 
Cicero may have found this statement in Ennius. In 
other passages, however, Cicero speaks only of two 
Decii — Deed duo fortes viri (Cic. de Of. iii. 4, Cut. 
20). As to the result of the battle of Asculum, it 
is differently stated by different writers. Hierony- 
mus of C'ardia related that Pyrrhus gained a victory, 
Dionysius represented it as a drawn battle, and the 
Roman annalists claimed the victory for the Romans. 
The last statement is certainly false, and it appears 
that Pyrrhus was superior in the contest, though 
the victory was not a very decisive one. (Zonar. 
viii. 5 ; Plut. Pyrrh. 21 ; Eutrop. ii. 13 ; Oros. iv. 
1 ; Fiogi/i. 18. § 9 ; Niebuhr, Hist, of Home , vol. 
iii. pp. W'2 — 505.) 

At a later time Decius, according to the account 
in Aurelius Victor (de Vir. III. 36 ), was sent against 
Volsinii, where the manumitted slaves had acquired 
the supreme power, and were treating their former 
masters with severity. lie killed a great number 
of them, and reduced the others to slavery again. 
Other accounts^ however, ascribe the expedition 
against the slaves of Volsinii toQ. Fabius Maximus 
Ourges, in his third consulship, B. <:. 265 ( Flor. i. 
21 ; Zonar. viii. 7) ; but as Zonaras states that 
Fabius died of a wound during the siege of the 
town, it has been conjectured by Freinsheim that 
Decius may have commanded the army after the 
death of the consul, and may thus have obtained 
the credit of the victory. 

MUSA, a rhetorician, frequently referred to by 
the elder Seneca, who calls him a man “multi inge- 
nii, nullins cordis.'” ( f,V>«//v/r.[Praef. v.) Schott con- 
jectures that this Mtisa may be the same person as 
Antonius Musa, the physician of Augustus men- 
tioned below, but this is not very probable. 

MUSA, A EM I'Ll A, a rid^woman, who died 
intestate in the reign of XibofTUs, a. d. 17. Her 
property was claimed for the fiscus or imperial 
treasury, but was surrendered by the eni|*eror to 
Aemilius Lepidus, to whose family she appeared 
to belong. Her surname Musa shows that she was 
a freed woman. (Tac. Ann. ii. 48.) 

MUSA, ANTO'NIUS, a celebrated physician 
at Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brother to Euphorbus, the physician to 
king Juba, and was himself the physician to 
the emperor Augustus. He was originally, according 
to Dion Cassius (liii. 30, p.517), a freedman, an 
assertion which some persons, who are over- jealous 
about the dignity of the medical profession among 
the Homans, have controverted. When the em- 


which Horace alludes J7. t\), but failed when he 
applied it to the case of M. Marcellus, who died 
under his care a few months after the recovery of 
Augustus, n. c. 23. (Dion Cass. 1. c.) He is by 
some scholars supposed to be the person to whom 
one of Virgil's epigrams is inscribed ( Catal . 13); 
but it is hardly likely, that, in a complimentary 
poem addressed to so eminent a physician, no 
mention whatever should be made of his medical 
acquirements. He has also been supposed to be 
the person described by Virgil in the Acneid (xii. 
390, Ac.) under the name lapis. (See Atterbury’s 
Reflexions on the Charade r if lapis , Ac.) He 
wrote several pharmaceutical works (Galen, De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. (ten. ii. 1, vol. xiii. p. 463), 
which are frequently quoted by Galen (vol. xiii. 
pp. 47, 206, 263, 326, Ac.), but of which nothing 
but a few fragments remain. There are, however, 
two short Latin medical works ascribed to Antonius 
Musa, but these are universally considered to be 
spurious. One of these is entitled “ De Herba 
Betoniea,” which is to be found in the collection of 
medical writers published by Torinus, Basil. 1528, 
fol, ; in Ackennann's “ Parabilium Medicamcn- 
torum Scriptures Antiqui,” Norimb. 1788, 8vo. ; 
and elsewhere. The other little work is entitled 
Instructio de Bona Valetudine Conservanda,” 
and is appended to the edition of Sextus Placitus 
published in 1538, Norimb., 4to. Neither of 
those works require any particular notice here. 
The genuine fragments of his writings that remain 
were collected and published by Flor. Caldani, 
Ilassano, 1800, 8vo. Further information respect- 
ing his life and writings inay be found in J. C. G. 
Ackennann's work, “ De Autouio Musa et Libris 
qui illi adscribuntur,” Altorf. 1786, 4to. See 
also Fabric ius, liihl. fir. vol. xiii. p. 65, ed. vet. ; 
Haller’s lliblioth. liotan. vol. i. p. 63; id. Hiblioth. 
Medic. Praet. vol. i. p. 1 50 ; Sprengcl, Hist, de la 
Med. ; Choulant, f/andlt. der Iludivrkunde jiir die 
Avllere Medic in. [ W. A. G.} 

MUSA, Q. POMPO'NIUS, only known to ns 
from coins, a specimen of> which is annexed. The 
head on the obverse is uncertain : the figure on the 
reverse is one of the Muses, having reference to 
the cognomen of this Pomponius. 
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MUSAE ($$&«<). The MusesTftoording to 
the earliest writers, were the inspiring goddesses 
of song, and, according to later notions, divinities 
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presiding over the different kinds of poetry, and 
over the arts and sciences. They were originally 
regarded as the nymphs of inspiring wells, near 
which they were worshipped, and bore different 
names in different places, until the Thraco-Boeotian 
worship of the nine Muses spread from Boeotia 
over other parts of Greece, and ultimately became 
generally established.* (Respecting the Muses con- 
ceived 4s nymphs see Schol. ad Theocrit. vii. 92 _ 
Hesych. s. v. NvfMprj ; Steph. Byz. s. v. T6^ij€os ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vii. 21.) 

The genealogy of the Muses is not the same in 
all writers'. The most common notion was, that 
they were the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, 
and born in Pieria, at the foot of Mount Olympus 
(lies. Theog. 52, &c., 915 ; Horn. 11. ii. 491, ()d. 
i. 10 ; Apollod. i. 3. § 1) ; but some call them the 
daughters of Uranus and Gaea (Schol. ad Find. 
Nem, iii. 10 ; Paus. ix. 29. § 2 ; Diod. iv. 7 
Arnob. adv. Gent. iii. 37)", and others daughters of 
Pierus and a Pimpleian nymph, whom Cicero (De 
Nat. Dear. iii. 21) calls Antiope (Tzetz. ad lies. 
Op. el D. p. 6 ; Paus. 1. c.), or of Apollo, or of 
Zeus and Plusia, or of Zeus and Moneta, probably 
a mere translation of Mnemosyne or Mncme, 
whence they are called Mnemonides (Ov. Met. v. 
208 ), or of Zeus and Minerva (Isid. Grig. iii. 14), 
or lastly of Aether and Gaea. (Hygin. Fab. Praef.) 
Eupheme is called the nurse of the Muses, and at 
the foot of Mount Helicon her statue stood beside 
that of Linus. (Paus. ix. 29. § 3.) 

With regard to the number of the Muses, we 
arc informed that originally three were worshipped 
on Mount Helicon in Boeotia, namely, Meletc 
(meditation), Mneme (memory), and Aoedo (song); 
and their worship and names are said to have been 
first introduced by Ephialtes and Otus. (Paus. ix. 
29. § 1, &c.) Three were also recognised at Si- 
cyon, where one of them bore the name of Polyma- 
theia (Pint. Sympos. ix. 14), .and at Delphi, where 
their names were identical with those of the low- 
est, middle, and highest chord of the lyre, viz. 
Nete, Mese, and Ilypate (Plut. 1. r.), or Cephisso, 
Apollonis, and Borysthenis, which names charac- 
terise them as the daughters of Apollo. (Tzetz. 

1. c. ; Arnob. iii. 37 ; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vii. 
21 ; Diod. iv. 7.) As daughters of Zeus and 
Plusia we find mention of four Muses, viz. Thelxi- 
noe (the heart delighting), Aoede (song), Arche 
(beginning), and Mclete. (Cic., Arnob#, Tzetz. 
U. oc.; Serv. ad Aau i. 12.) Some accounts, 
again, in which they are called daughters of Pierus, 
mention seven Muses, viz. Neilo, Tritbne, Asopo, 
Heptapora, Achelois, Tipoplo, and Khodia (Tzetz. 
Arnob. U. cc.), and others, lastly, mention eight, 
which is also said to have been the number recog- 
nised at Athens. (Arnob. f. c . ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 
12 ; Plat. De Re Publ. p. 118.) At length, how- 
ever, the number nine appears to have become esta- 
blished in all Greece. Homer sometimes mentions 
Mus^onrty in the singular, and sometimes Musae 
in the plural, and once only (Od. xxiv. GO ) he 
sneaks of nine Muses, though without mentioning 
MjFk their names. Hesiod (TTwog. 77. &c.) is tlio 
first mdt states the names of all the nine, and these 
nine names hiKseforth became established. They 
are Cleio, Euterpe, Thaleia, Melpomene, Terpsi- 
chore, Jbcato, Polymnia, Urania, and Calliope. 
Plutar c| | ^ R c.) states that ia,^pe places all nine 
were designated by tho commWfiame Mneiac, t. v. 
Remembrances. 
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If we now inquire into the notions entertained 
about the nature and character of the Muses, we 
find that, in the Homeric poems, they are the god* 
desses of song and poetry, and live in Olympus. 
(II. ii. 484.) There they sing the festive songs at 
the repasts of the immortals (11. i. 604, Hymn, 
in A poll. Pyth. 11), and at the funeral of Patroclus 
they sing lamentations. (Od. xxiv. 60 ; comp. 
Pind. Isthm. viii. 126.) The power which we find 
most frequently assigned to them, is that of bring- 
ing before the mind of the mortal poet the events 
which he has to relate ; and that of conferring 
upon him the gift of song, and of giving graceful- 
ness to what he utters. (11. ii. 484, 491, 761, Od. 

i. 1, viii. 63, &c., 481, 488 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
259.) There seems to be no reason for doubting 
that the earliest poets in their invocation of the 
Muse or Muses Were perfectly sincere, and that 
they actually believed in their being inspired by 
the goddesses ; but in later times among the Greeks 
and the Romans, as well as in our own days, the 
invocation of the Muses is a mere formal imitation 
of the early poets. Thamyris, who presumed to 
excel the Muses, was deprived by them**# the gift 
they had bestowed on him, and punished with 
blindness. (Horn. //. ii. 594, &c. ; Apollod. i. 3. 
§ 3.) The Seirens, who likewise ventured upon a 
contest with them, were deprived o£ the feathers 
of their wings, and the Muses themselves put 
them on as an ornament (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
85) ; and the nine daughters of Pierus, who pre- 
sumed to rival the Muses, were metamorphosed 
into birds. (Anton. Lib. 9 ; Ov. Met.\. 300, &c.) 
As poets and bards derived their power from them, 
they are frequently called either their disciples or 
sons. (Horn. Od. viii. 481, Hymn, in Lun. 20 ; 
Hes. Theog. 22 ; Pind. New. iii. 1 ; Serv. ad 
Virg. Georg, ii. 476.) Thus Linus is called a son 
of Amphimarus and Urania (Pans. ix. 29. § 3), or 
of Apollo and Calliope, or Terpsichore (Apollod. i. 
3. § 2) ; Uyacinthus a son of Pierus and Cleio 
(Apollod. i. 3. § 3) ; Orpheus a son of Calliope or 
Cleio, and Thamyris a son of Erato. These and a 
few others are the cases in which the Aluses are 
described as mothers ; but the more general idea 
was, that, like other nymphs, they were virgin di- 
vinities. Being goddesses of song, they are naturally 
:onnected with Apollo, the god of the lyre, who 
like them instructs the bards, and is mentioned 
along with them even by Homer. (//. i. 603, Od. 
viii. 488.) In later times Apollo is placed in very 
close connection with the Mnses, for he is described 
as the leader of the choir of the Muses by the sur- 
name Movaay4T7js. (Diod. i. 18.) A further fea- 
ture in the character of the Muses is their prophe- 
tic power, which belongs to them, partly because 
the}' were regard#® as inspiring nymphs, and partly t 
because of their connection with the prophetic god 
of Delphi. Hence, they instructed, for example, 
Aristaeus in the art of prophecy. (Apollon. Rhod. | 

ii. 512.) That dancing, too, was one of the occu- 
pations of the Muses, may be inferred from the 
close connection existing among the Greeks be- 
tween music, poetry, and dancing. As the inspiring 
nymphs loved to dwell on Mount Helicon, they 
were naturally associated with Dionysus and dra- 
matic poetry, and hence they are described as the 
companions, playmates, or nurses of Dionysus.' 

The worship of the Muses points originally to 
Thrace and Pieria about mount Olympus, from 
whence it was introduced into Boeotia, in such a 

*5. 4 c $ 
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manner that the names of mountains, grottoes, and 
wells, connected With their worship, were likewise 
transferred from the north to the south. Near 
mount Helicon, Ephialtes and Otus are said 4o 
have offered the first sacrifices to them ; and in the 
same place there was a sanctuary with their sta- 
tues, the sacred wells Aganippe and Hippocrene, 
and on mount Leibethrion, which is cpnnected with 
Helicon, there was a sacred grotto of the Muses. 
(Paus. ix. 29. § 1, &c., 30. § 1, 31. § 3 ; Strab. 
pp. 410, 471; Serv. ad Vlrg . Relay. x. 11.) 
Pierus, a Macedonian, is said to have been the 
first who introduced the worship of the nine Muses, 
from Thrace to Thespiae, at the foot of mount 
Helicon. ( Paus. ix. 29. § 2.) There they had a 
temple and statues, and the Thespians celebrated 
a solemn festival of the Muses on mount Helicon, 
called Moi/orcla. (Paus. ix. 27. § 4, 31. § 3 ; 
Pind. Fraym. p. 656, ed. Bocckh ; l)iod. xvii. 16.) 
Mount Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, with 
the Castalian spring, near which they had a temple. 
(Plut. De Fifth. Orac. 17.) From Boeotia, which 
thus became the focus of the worship of the nine 
Muses, it’afterwards spread into the adjacent and 
more distant parts of Cl recce. Thus we find at 
Athens a temple of the Muses in the Academy 
(Paus. i. 30. § 2); at Sparta sacrifices were offered 
to them before fighting a battle (iii. 17. § 5) ; at 
Troezene, where their worship had been introduced 
by Ardalus, sacrifices were offered to them con- 
jointly with Ilypnos, the god of sleep (Paus. iii. 
31. § 4, &c.) ; at Corinth, Peirene, the spring of 
Pegasus, was sacred to them ( Pers. Sat. Prol. 4 ; 
Stat. SUv . ii. 7. 1 ) ; at Rome they had an altar in 
common with Hercules, who was also regarded as 
Musagetes, and they possessed a temple at Ambra- 
cia adorned with their statues. (Plut. Quue*t. 
Rum. 59 ; Plin. If. JY. xxxv. 36.) The sacrifices 
offered to them consisted of libations of water or 
milk, ami of honey. (Schol. ad Soph. (Jed. Col. 100 ; 
Serv. ad dry. Kclog. vii. 21.) The various sur- 
names by which they are designated by the poets 
;ire for the most part derived from the places which 
were sacred to them or in which they were wor- 
shipped, while some are descriptive of the sweet- 
ness of their songs. 

In the most ancient works of art we find only 
three Muses, and their attributes are musical in- 
struments, such as the flute, the lyre, or the bar- 
biton. Litter artists gave to each of the nine 
sisters different attributes as well as different 
attitudes, of which we here add a brief account. 
1. Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry, appears with 
a tablet and stylus, and sometimes with a roll of 
paper; 2. Cleio, the Muse of history, appears in a 
sitting attitude, with an open roll of pa]>cr, or an 
open chest of books ; 3. Eutcrpej^he Muse of lyric 
poetry, with a flute ; 4. Melpomene, the Muse of 
tragedy, with a tragic mask, the club of Heracles, 
or a sword, her head is surrounded with vine 
leaves, and she wears the cothurnus ; 5. Terpsi- 
chore, the Muse of choral dance and song, appears 
with the lyre and the plectrum ; 6. Erato, the 
Muse of erotic poetry and mimic imitation, some- 
times, also, lias the lyre ; 7. Polymnia, or Poly- 
hymnia, the Muse of the sublime hymn, usually 
appears without any attribute, in a pensive or me- 
ditating attitude ; 6. Urania, the Muse of astro- 
nomy, witfe a staff pointing to a globe ; 9. Thaleia, 
the Muse of comedy and of merry or idyllic poetry, 
appears with the comic mask, a shepherd's staff, or 
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a wreath of ivy. In some representations the 
Muses are Been with feathers on their heads, al- 
luding to their contest with the Seirens. (Iiirt, 
Mythol. Dilderb. p. 203, &c.) [L. S.J 

MUSAEUS (Moiaraios), an officer of Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria. After the decisive battle 
of Sipylus, b. c. T90, he came as an ambassador to 
the Scipios, then at Sardis, to request permission 
for the king to send commissioners to treat of peace. 
(Polyb. xxi. 13 ; Liv. xxxvii. 45 ; App. Syr. 38.) 
In a c. 188 Musaeus was again sent by Antiochus 
to Cn. Manlius Vul6o, the Roman proconsul in 
Asia, to learn the terms on which the peace be- 
tween his master and tin Romans would be finally 
ratified. .(Polyb. xxii. 24 ; Liv. xxxviii. 37 ; App. 
Syr. 39.) [E. E.j 

MUSAEUS (Moi/catos), literary. 1. A semi- 
mythological personage, to be classed with Olen, 
Orpheus, and Pamphus. He was regarded as the 
author of various poetical compositions, especially 
as connected with the mystic rites of Demeter at 
Eleusis, over which the legend represented him as 
presiding in the time of Heracles. (Diod. iv. 25.) 
He was reputed to belong to the family of the 
Eumolpidac, being the son of Eumolpus and Selene. 
( Philochor. ap. Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 1065 ; Diog. 
Laert. Prooem. 3.) In other variations of the 
myth he was less definitely called a Thracian. 
According to other legends he was the son of 
Orpheus, of whom he was generally considered as 
the imitator and disciple. (Diod. iv. 25 ; Serv. ad 
dry. Aen. vi. 667.) Others made him the son of 
Antiphcnius, or Antiophemus, and Helena. (Schol. 
ad Soph. (fed. Col. 1047; Suid. s. r. Movaaios.) 
In Aristotle ( Mi rah . p. 711, a.) a wife Deioce is 
given him ; while in the elegiac poem of llerme- 
sianax, quoted by Athenaeus(xiii. p.597), Antiope 
is mentioned as his wife or mistress. Suidas gives 
him a son Euinolpus. The scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes mentions an inscription said to have been 
placed on the tomb of Musaeus at Phalerus. Pau- 
sanias (i. 25. § 8) mentions a tradition that the 
Movaeiuv in Peiraeus bore that name from having 
been the place where Musaeus was buried. We 
find the following poetical 09m positions, accounted 
as his among the ancients: — !. Xpi\apol y Oracle*. 
(Aristoph. Ran. 1031 ; Paus. x. 9. §11; Herod, 
viii. 96.) Onomacritus, in the time of the Peisis- 
tratillae, made it his business to collect and arrange 
the oracles that passed under the name of Musaeus, 
and was banished by Hipparchus for interpolating 
in the collection oracles of his own making, 
(Herod, vii. 6; Paus. i. 22. § 7.) 2, *T: wo0f}Kat y 
or precepts, addressed to his son Eumolpus, and 
extending to the length of 4000 lines (Suid. A c .), 
3. A hymn to Demeter. This composition is set 
down by Pausauias (i. 22. § 7) as the only genuine 
production of Musaeus extant in his day. 4. 
s E(aKt<Ttis v6o*»v. (Aristoph. Ran. 1031 ; Plin. 
II. N. xxi. 8. s. 21.) 5. Qioyovta. (Diog. Lafe’rt. 
Prooem. 3). 6. Tiro voypwpia. (Schol. ad ^polL 

RhiA. iii,). 7. hpaipa. (Diog. Laert. Ac,). What 
this ttjdiaeni was, is not clear. 8. napaAtfait?, 
Tc Acral and KaBappoi. (Schol. ad Arist. Ac. //Plat. 
Retjntbl. ii. p. 364, extr.) Aristotle ( Polit . vjji. 5, 
Hint. Anim. vi. 6) quotes some veiMt of Musaeus, 
but without specifying from what wont or collection. 
Some have supposed the Musaeus whough. spoken 
of as the author olllp &*oyovla and SWfi 10 be 
a different penotiRprom the old bard ofWa name. 
But there does not appear to be any evidence tp 
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support that view. The poem on the loves of Hero 
and Leander is by a very much later author. No- 
thing remains of the poems attributed to Musaeus 
but the few quotations in Pausanias, Plato, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Philostratus, and Aristotle. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Oraec. vol.i. p. 119.) 

2. An ancient Th|ban lyric ^joet, the son of 
Tharayra and Philammon, who, according to 
Suidas ($. «.), lived considerably before the Trojan 
war. 

3. An epic poet, a native of Ephesus, who lived 
probably about the middle of the second century 
«. c. According to Suidas, he wrote a poem en- 
titled Ilepov/fr, in ten book®, dedicated to Eumenes 
and Attalus. What Suidas means by the expres- 
sion, 7W (is roils Ylepyapr\voi>s ical avrds kvkAous . , 
it is not easy to say. 

. 4. A grammarian, the author of the celebrated 
poem on the loves of Hero and Leander. Nothing 
is known of his personal history ; and the elder 
Scaliger even supposed that the poem was the work 
Of the ancient Athenian bard. But in many of 
the manuscripts the author is distinctly called 
Musaeus the grammarian ; and it is now agreed 4 if 
all hands that the poem is quite a late production. 
According to Schrader and other critics the author 
did not live earlier than the fifth century of our 
era. The general style is quite different from the 
simplicity of the older ptyfts, and several individual 
expressions betray the lateness of its origin. The 
poem was first discovered in the thirteenth century. 
Numerous editions of it have been published. The 
first, with a Latin version by Marcus Musurus, 
without any indication of the date or place. Of 
the rest may be mentioned those by Kromayer, 
Halae Magd. 1721 ; by Schrader, 1742 ; by Hein- 
rich, 1793; by Passow, Leipzig, 1810; and by 
Schaefer, Leipzig, 1825. There are several trans- 
lations of the poem. In English, by Marlowe, 
Stapylton, Stirling, &c. ; in German, by Stollberg, 
Passow, &c.; in French, by Marot, &c.; in Italian, 
by Bernardo Tasso, Bettoni, Ac. [C. P. M.J 

MUSA'GETES. [Musak.] 

MUSCA, a surname of the Sempronia gens. 
1. T. Srmproniuh Musca, one of the five com- 
missioners appointed in n. c. 1 08 to settle the dis- 
putes between the Pisani and Lunenses. (Liv. 
xlv. 13.) 

2, 3. A. Sempronius and M. Sempronius, 
his brother, bore undoubtedly the surname of 
Mt/SCA, since it is related that when they embraced 
a certain Vargula in their canvass, the latter called 
out Puv" abige Muscas. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 00.) 

4. Sempronius Muse a, detected C. Gallius in 
the act of adultery with^iis wife, and scourged him 
to death. (Val. Max. vi. 1. § 13.) 

5. MusCa, mentioned by Cicero in b. c. 45, 
appears to have been a freednmn or steward of 
Atticus. (Cic. ad Att. xii. 40.) 

MtJSICA'NUS, the ruler of a kingdom on the 
banka of the Indus, the capital of which was pro- 
bably near Bukkur. On the 'sudden approach of 
Ajftpmder (b. c. 335). Musicanus, who had hitherto 
steit no tokens of submission to Alexander, being 
dismhyed by. his sudden appearance, hastened to 
meet him a40t humble acknowledgements of his 
fault and rich* presents. He was' graciously re- 
ceived ter Alexander, who allowed him to retain 
his kingpin, with the fertHtef ftnd opulence of 
which hi* was greatly struck. ~But when Alex-* 
under matched westwards to attack Porticonus 
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Musicanus was induced by the Brahmins to revolt 
Alexander sent a force against him under Python, 
who overran the country, captured the towns, whicty 
hi either destroyed or garrisoned, and took Musi- 
canus prisoner, together with his principal Brah- 
mins. Alexander ordered them to be crucified. It 
has been conjectured that the name Musicanus 
means the khan or rajah of Moosh ; but ThMwall 
( History of Greece^ vol. vii. p. 48) doubts whether 
the title khan was in u sn in the time of Alexander 
on the lower Indus. Curtius gives the name Mu* 
sicani to the people. (Arrian, vi. 15 — 17 ; Curt, 
ix. 8.) ‘ [C. P. M.] 

MUSONIA'NUS, a native of Antioch, an 
officer under the emperor Constantine the Great 
and his successors. His first name was Strategus. 
He was an eloquent speaker both in Greek and 
Latin, and first acquired the favour of Constantine 
by acquiring for him an acquaintance with the 
doctrines of the Manichacans and other sectaries. 
Pleased with his diligence, the emperor gave him 
the name of Musonianus, Mid promoted his ad- 
vancement in office. (Amm. Marc. xv.J3.) Ho 
is well spoken of in other respects, but is charged 
with avarice and the love of being flattered. He 
supported the Arian party, and under the Arian 
emperor, Constantius, attained the rank of prae- 
fectus praetor o Orientis, which lie held from A. n. 
354 to 358. lie was employed to punish a sedi- 
tion at Antioch, in a. d. 354. According to Li- 
banius, he obeyed the emperor’s orders, to act with 
moderation ; but Ammianus (/. <*.) charges him 
with cruelty to some poor people who were inno- 
cent, and letting the guilty rich escape, on their 
paying him heavy sums for his own advantage. In 
355, he was too much employed in pillaging the 
^country to defend it against the Persians, with 
whom he sought in vain to conclude a peace. 
Nothing more is known of him. (Liban. Epist. pas- 
sim ; Amm. Marc. If. cc. and xvi. 9, xvii. 5 ; Tille- 
mont. Hist, drs Empcreurs , vol. iv.) [J. C. M.] 
MUSO'NIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
MUSSI'DIA GENS, only occurs on coins, with 
the cognomen Longus. A specimen of these coins 
is given under Longus. 

MIJSTE'LA, was a person with whom Cicero, 
in u. c. 48, had som$ negotiations respecting the 
purchase of the Villa Clodiana {ad Att. xii. 5, 44, 
47, xiii. 3) [W. B. D.] 

MIJSTE'LA, TAMI'SIUS, a native of Anagnii 
in the llernican territory, was one of M. Antony ’b 
retainers in B. 44 — 3. (Cic. Phil. ii. 4, v. 6, 

viii. 9, xii. fi, xiii. 2, ad Att. xvi. 11.) [W.B.D.] 
MU'STIUS, was a Romau eques and revenue- 
fanner, about the time of the praetorship of Verres, 
b. c. 75, who defrauded M. Junius, a ward and 
stepson of Mustitts. He was once defended by 
Cicero, but the speech is lost and its occasion un- 
known. (Cic. in Vcrr. i. 51, 52 ; Pseud- Ascon. 
in Act. II. Vcrrian. p. 195, cd. Orelli.) [W.B.D.] 
MU'STIUS, an architect, and a friend of- the 
younger Pliny. {Ep. ix. 39.) [P. S.] 

* MUTIA'NUS. [Mucianus.] 

MUTILUS, C. PA'PIUS, one of the principal 
Samnite generals in the Mar&ic or Social war, B.c. 
90 — 89. At the head of the greater part of the 
Samnitp forces, he invaded Campania, took several 
of its towns, and obliged almost all the jest to sur- 
render to him ; but having made an atte® ; upon the 
camp of the consul. Sex. Caesar, he was gepulsed 
with a loss of 6000 men, b. c. 90,, In the following 

4c 4 
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year he had tivjesist Sulla, who had penetrated 
v into Samnium, but he experienced a total defeat, 
gras badly wounded in the engagement, and fled 
with a few troops to Aesernia. (Appian, B. C& i. 
40, 42, 51 ; Oros. v. 18; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; Diod. 
xxxvii. Ed. 1.) The name of this Samnite leader 
is given differently ; but C. Papins Mutilus seems 
to have been his real name. Orosius calls him 
Papius Mutilus ; Velleius terms him Papius Muti- 
lius ; and Appian styles him in two passages (i. 
40, 42) C. Papius, and urthe third (i. 51) Motilus, 
who is evidently the same person as the one he had 
previously called C. Papius. Diodorus names him 
C. A pon i us Motulus (MdruAoy). The name Mu- 
tilus has been conjectured by a recent writer to be 
the same as Metellus, but there is no certainty on 
this point (Comp. Prosper Merimee, E'tudcs sur 
VJIistoir 9 Rotmine , voL i. pp. 137, 138, Paris, 
1844.) 

Appian relates (B. C. iv. 25), in his account of 
the proscription of B.c. 43, that there was one 
Statius proscribed who had distinguished himself 
greatly ana leader of the Samnites in the Social 
war, and' who had afterwards been admitted into 
the Roman senate on account of the renown of his 
exploits, his wealth, and his noble birth. He was 
then eighty years of age, and his name was put 
down on the fatal list on account of his wealth. 
Now, as there is no one known in the Social war 
of the name of Statius, Wesseling conjectured (ad 
Diod, l. c.) that we ought to read Papius instead ; 
and this correction has been generally received by 
subsequent writers. The principal objection to it, 
however, is that Livy speaks ( Epit. 89 ) of the 
death of a Mutilus in the proscription of Sulla ; and 
from the prominence given to the death of this 
person in the Epitome, it would almost appear as, 
if he intended the great Samnite leader. (CompT] 
Prosper Mhrimee, Ibid. vol. i. p. 325.) 

MUTILUS, P ATI US, a flatterer of Tiberius, 
proposed in the senate, a. u. 1 6, that the 1 3th of 
September — the day on which Scribonius Libo 
Drusus destroyed himself — should lie observed as a 
public holiday, and that offerings should be made 
at the shrines of Jupiter, Mars, and Concordia. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 32.) 

M UTI N ES ( MoutIiw, Pqlybius calls him M vr- 
rtJvoj), an African by birth, belonging to the half- 
caste race called the Lvbio- Phoenicians. He was 

• V 

brought up and trained in war under the eye of 
Hannibal, and having given frequent proofs of his 
ability and activity as an officer, was selected by 
that general to take the command in Sicily after 
the death of Hippocrates. He accordingly joined 
Epicydes and Hanno at Agrigentum before the 
close of the year b. c. 212, and being placed at the 
bead of the Numidian cavalry, quickly spread his 
ravages through great part of the island. Marcellus 
was now compelled to turn his arms against this 
new enemy, and advanced as far as the river 
Htnera, where he sustained a severe check from 
the cavalry of Mutines ; but shortly after the jea- 
lousy of Hanno and epicydes prompted them to 
give battle during a temporary absence of the Nu- 
mhiian lender, and they were totally defeated. 
(Polyb. ix. 22; Liv. xxr. 40, 41.) But even 
after this blow Marines was soon able to .resume 
the offensive, and, instead of shutting himself up 
within thwwalls of Agrigentum, earned his daring 
and destructive excursions into every part of the 
island. Laevinu% the new consul, who had suo 
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ceeded Marcellus in the command, seems to btfte 
been wholly unable to repress these sallies ; but 
the envy and jealousy of the Carthaginian general 
at length effected what the Roman anna could not« 
and Hanno having been prompted by these base 
motives to the dangerous step of superseding Mu- 
rines in his comaland, the latter, fired with resent- 
ment at the indignity, immediately entered into 
communication with the Romans, and betrayed 
Agrigentum into the hands of Laevinus. • (Liv. xxvi. 
21, 40 ; Zonar. ix. 7.) For this service he was re- 
warded with the rights of a Roman citizen, in addi-. 
tion to other honours. (Liv. xxvii. 5.) [E. H. B.] 

MUT1US, a Romfin architect of very great' 
skill, who flourished in the first century b. c., and 
built the temple Honoris et Virtutis Marianne. 
(Vitruv. vii. Praef. § 17.) [P. S.] 

MUTO or MUTTO, Q. was a man of the 
lowest rank, who was prosecuted by L. Laelius. 
(Cic. pro Scaur. 2, pro Fundan. Fr. i. p. 445, of 
the fourth volume of Orelli’s Cicero.) [W.B.D.J 
MUTUNUS or MUTINUS, that is, the 
phallus, or Priapus, which was believed to be the 
t powerful averter of demons, and of all evil 
that resulted from pride and boastfulness, and the 
like. The name is probably connected with 
fj. ottos or pvTijs, i. e. 6 irpds rd dtppo&iata «kA«- 
Avptvos. Mutunus is usually mentioned with tho 
surname Tutunus or Tiqftius, which seems to be 
connected with the verb tueri. A public Mutunus, 
that is, the one who averted evil from the city of 
Rome and the republic, had a sanctuary in the 
upper part of Velia, which existed there down to 
the time of Augustus, when it was removed out- 
side the city. (Amob. adv. Gent. iv. 7 ; August. 
De Cir. Dei, iv. 1 1 ; I .actant, i. 20; Tertull. Apoi. 
25; Fest. p. 154, ed. Muller.) [L. S.J 

MY AG HUS, a Phocaean, is mentioned by 
Pliny among those statuaries who made athletas et 
armutos i t ve natures sacrificantcstjue (//. A f . xxxiv. 8. 
s. 19. § 34 ), and by Vitruvius as one of those ar- 
tists who failed to attain to eminence, not for the 
want of industry and skill, but of good fortune 
(iii. Praef. $ 2). [P. &] 

MYCALE'SIDES (MuKftAi7<n'5<t), the moun- 
tain nvmphs of Mycale. (Callim. Hymn in DeL 
50; Paus. vii. 4. § 1.) [L. S.] 

MYCALE'SSIA (MoxoAiftroIa), a surname of 
Demeter, derived from Mycalessus in Boeotia, 
where the goddess had a sanctuary. (Pans. ix. 
19. § 4.) [L. S.] 

M YCE'NE (Mvtcifnit), a daughter of Inachus 
and wife of Arestor, from whom the (pwn of 
Mycenae or Mycene was believed to have derived 
its name* (Horn. Od. ji. 120 ; Paus. ii. 16. 

§ 3 ) [Li S J 

MYCERI'NUS, sr MECHERI'NUS (Mimn- 
piyo r, Mfx«P‘vos), was son of Cheops, king of 
Egypt, according to Herodotus and Diodorus, and 
succeeded bis unde Chephren on tho throne. His 
conduct formed a strong contrast to that of his 
father and uncle, being as mild and just as 
theirs had been tyrannical On tho death of Ms 
daughter, he placed her corpse within the ttoftow 
body of a wooden cow, which was co vexed With 
gold. Herodotus tells us that it Wait still to ho 
seen at Sais in his time. We further hear of My- 
cerinus that, being warned by an orada that he 
should die at the'ipd of six years, beeiWW ho had 
been a gentle rater and had not wteakel the ven- 
geance of the gods on Egypt, ho gate himself up to 
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revelry, and ttrov& to double his allotted time by The Myniscus who was ridiculed by Plato was 
turning night into day* He built a pyramid also, perhaps his grandson. (Athen. viii. p. 344, 

or rather began to build it, but died before it was d. e. ; Meineke, Fragment# Pott, Com. vol. ii. 

finished. It was smaller than those of Cheops and 666.) [C. P. M.] 

Chephren, and, according toHerodotus, was wrongly MYNNIO [Minio, No. 2.] 
aiorlbed by some to the Greek hetaera Rhodopis. MYREPSU8, NICOLAUS. [Nicolaus.] 
(Herod, ii. 129 — 134 ( Diod. i. 6#j» Ath. x. p. 438, MY RINA (Mtipiva). 1. A daughter pf Cre- 

b.) [E. E.] theus and the wife of Thoas, from whom the town 

MYDON, of Soli, a painter of some note, was of Myrina in Lemnos was believed to have derived 

the disciple of the statuary Pyromachus. He its name. (Schol. ad jfapUon. Rhod. i. 0*04.) 
therefore flourished about 01. 1 38 or b. c. 228. 2. An Amazon, who ?® likewise said to have 

(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 1 1. s. 40. § 42.) [P. S.] given the name to the town of Myrina in Lemnos. 

MYGDON (MifrySsw). 1. A brother of Amycus, (Strab. xii. p. 573; Steph. Byz. s.v.) 
king of the Bebryces, was*slain by Heracles, who 3. A daughter of Teucer and the wife of Dar- 
assisted Lyons in his war with Mygdon. (Apollod. danus. (Horn. 11. ii. 814 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 
ii. 5. § 9.) 351.) [L. S.] 

2. A son of Acmon, a Phrygian king, who MYRINUS appearsasthe nameof anepigram- 
fought with Otrens and Priam Against the Amazons, matic writer in Brunck’s A7ial. (ii. p. 107). No- 
(Hom. 11. iii. 186, &c. ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 402.) thing more is known of him. It has been conjeo- 
A part of the Phrygians are said to have been tured that he is no other than Agathias of Myrina. 
called after him Mygdonians. (Pans. x. 27, init. ; [Agathias.] (Fabric. Bib'. Grace. vol. iv. p. 
comp. ConoHBua) . [L. S.J 483.) [C. P. M.] 

MYIA (Mwa). 1. Daughter of Pythagorai MY RME'CIDES (Mvp/lujkIStjs), a sculptor and 
and Theano ( Porphyr. p. 3 ; Clemens Alex. StroOti engraver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally men- 
iv. p. 522 ; Suidas), was, according to Jamblichus, tioncd in connection with Callicrates, like whom 
the wife of Miion of Crotona. A letter, addressed he was celebrated for the minuteness of his works, 
to a certain Phyllis, is extant under her nan\p. [Callicratfi.] His works in ivory were so 
(Lucian, Muscac Enc. extr. ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, small that th-y could scarcely be seen without 
voL i. pp. 883, 886.) placing them on black hair. (Varro, L.L. vii., ix. 

2. A Spartan poetess, who composed hymns to 62 ; Cic. Acad. ii. 38 ; Suid. s. w. MvpfiijKlSris and 
Apollo and Diana (Suidas, s. v.), Lucian (Afuscae ye\o7os.) [P. Si] 

Enc. extr.) mentions an ancient poetess of the name, MYRMEX (Mwp/*7j£), that is, an ant, from 
celebrated for her beauty and learning, but whether which animal, according to some traditions, the 
he refers to the Spartan poetess or not, is uncertain. Myrmidons in Thessaly derived their name. An 
8. A Thespian poetess, who wrote some lyrical Attic maiden of the name of Myrmex, it is said, 
poems (Suidas, s. «.). She is probably the same j was beloved by Athena; and when the goddess 
with Corinna [Coiunna], who bore that sur- Lbad invented the plough, Myrmex boastfully pre- 
name. [C. P. M. j Trended to have made the discovery herself, where- 

MYIAGRUS or MYIODES (Muitrypos), that j upon she was metamorphosed into an ant. But 
is, the fly-catcher, is the name of a hero, who was when afterwards Zeus made his son Aeacus king 
invoked at Aliphera, at the festival of Athena, as of Thessaly, which was not inhabited by human 
the protector against flies. (Paus. v. 14. § 2, viii. beings, he metamorphosed all the ants of the 

26. §4.) [L. S.] country into men, who were thence called Myi> 

MYLES (Mi/Aijy)^ a son of Lelex, brother of midoneB. ( Virg. Aen. iv. 402, with the note of 
Polycaon, father of fllu rotas, and king of Lace- Serv. ; Hygin. Fab. 52; Strab. viii. p. 3 75, ix. 
daemon, was regarded as the inventor of mills, p. 433 ; comp. Aeacus.) According to Philo* 
(Paus. iii. 1. § 1, 20. § 2, iv. 1. §2.) Stephanus chorus (ap. Harpocr. s. v. MeAi'rtj), Myrmex waa 
Bysantius mentions M vkdvrioi 3 col as the pro- the father of Melite, from whom the Attic demos 
tectonr of mills. [L. S.] of Melite derived its name. [L. S.] 

MYLLUS (MwAAor), a comic poet, a contem- MY'RMIDON (MvpptStiv), a son of Zeus and 
potary of Epicharmus, who with Euetes and Flu- Eurymedusa, the daughter of Cleitos, whom Zeus 
xenide* revived comedy in Athens at the same time deceived in the disguise of an ant. Her son was 
that Epicharmus was labouring in the same direction for this reason called Myrmidon (from /udp/uijf, an 
in Sicily. He appears to have been especially sue- ant), and was regarded as the ancestor of the 
ceasfut in the representation of a deaf man, who, Myrmidons in Thessaly. He was married to 
nevertheless, hears every thing ; whence arose a Peisidice, by whom he became the father of 
proverb, MtfAAo* edvr 1 dtcovti. According to Eus- Antiphus and Aator. (Apollod. i. 7. § 3 ; Apollon, 
tithini he was an actor as well as a dramatist, and Rhod. i. 56 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 320 ; Clem, 
stili adhered to the old practice of having the faces Alex. Protrcpt. p. 34 ; Amob. ad*. Gent. iv. 
of his acton besmeared with red-ochre. (Suidas, 26.) [L. S.1 * 

$. v.*Evixm>fA4s i Hesychius, vol. ii. p. 632 ; Eus- MY'RMIDON (MupjuiScuv), an Athenianvijlho 
tathius, ad 11. p. 906, 53, ad Od. p. 1 885, 21 ; commanded a force of 10,0Q0 men, which formed 
Meineke, Hist. Crit. Cbm. Graec. p .26.) [C.P.M.] part of the armament sent by Ptolemy, the son of 
MYNBS (Mdnj»),ason of Evenus of Lyrnesus, Lngus, under his brother Menelaus, to effect the 
da d - husband of Briseis, was slain by AchilleB. reduction of Cyprus, a c. 315. He was afterwards 
(Hom. It. & v $92, xix. 296 ; Eustath. ad Horn* despatched to the assistance of A sadder in Cana, 

p. 822.) [L. S.] agtunst the* generals of Antigonus. (Diod. xix. 

MYNISCUS (Mtfvhnror), a tmgic actor, a native 62.) [%H. B.} 

of Chalci#who was attacked by#latoiQ his comedy MYRIS. [Morris.] 

called Shffspof, on account of his gluttony. A man MYRO (Mup«5). 1. The elder of the two 

naasd Myniscus was one of the actors of Aeschylus, daughters of Aristotimns, tyranlof Elis. [Am- 
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STOTIMU6.] When Aristotimus was killed, Myro 
and her sister were compelled by those into whose 
hands they had fallen to hung themselves. (Plut. 
de Virt. Mul. p. 252.) 

2. A Rhodian lady mentioned by Suidas (s. r.) 
as having addicted herself to philosophy and litera- 
ture: the wrote fables, and a work called XP^ ai 
yvraac&v QaatAiSuy. (Fabric. Bibl. Gmec. voL i. 
p. 628.) 

3. See Moero. ; [C. P. M.] 

MYRON (Mup&y), historical. 1. An Athenian 

of the deme Phlya, in the tribe Cecropis, is mentioned 
by Plutarch ( Solon , p. 84, c.) as the prosecutor of 
Megacles and the other Alcmaeonidae who had 
rendered themselves impious by the massacre of the 
partisans of Cylon, when they were prevailed on 
by Solon to submit their cause to the decision of an 
extraordinary court of three hundred persons. 

2. Tyrant of Sicyon, the father of Aristonymus, 
and grandfather of Cleisthenes. lie gained the 
victory at Olympia in the chariot-race in the thirty- 
third Olympiad (n. c. 648). In comTncmoration of 
this victory he erected a treasury at Olympia, con- 
sisting of two chambers, lined with plates of brass. 
(Paus. vi. 18. § 1 ; Herod, vi. 126.) 

3. One of the generals of Mithridates, 6ent by 

him, together with Menemachus, at the head of a 
large force of infantry and cavalry against the 
Romans iu the course of the campaign of Lucullus. 
The two generals, with all their forces, were de- 
feated and cut to pieces. (Plut. Luaill. p. 502, 
a.) [C.P.M.J 

MYRON, a native of Priene, the author of an 
historical account of the first Messenian war, from 
the taking of Ampheia to the death of Aristodemus. 
His date cannot be ascertained accurately, but he 
belongs in all probability to the Alexandrine period*, 
not earlier than the third century b. c. According 
to Pausanias he was an author on whose accuracy 
very little reliance could be placed. Roth Diodorus 
and Myron placed Aristomenes in the first Mes- 
senian war. Muller ( Dorians , i. 7. § 8) affirms 
that this statement was u in the teeth of all tra- 
dition' 1 ; but Grote {Hist. of Greece , vol. ii. p. 558) 
is inclined to think that censure too unqualified. 
There is, however, sufficient reason for believing 
that the old traditions suffered quite as much cor- 
ruption and interpolation at the hands of Myron, 
as at those of the poet Rhianus. (Paus. iv. 6, Ac.; 
Athen. vi. p. 271, f. xiv. p. 657, d. ; Voss, de. Hist. 
Graec. p. 472, ed. Westermann.) [C. P. M.J 
MYRON (Mupwp), one of the most celebrated 
of the Greek statuaries, and also a sculptor and en- 
graver, was Ijom at Kleutherac,in Boeotin, about n.c. 
480. (Plin. //. A r . xxxiv. 8. s. 18. $ 3.) Pausanias 
calls him an Athenian, because Klcutherae had 
been admitted to the Athenian franchise. He was 
the disciple of Agelodas, the fellow-disciple of 
Polycleitus, and a younger contemporary of Phi- 
dias. Pliny gives for the time when he flourished 
thf*97th Olympiad, or ». <:. 431, the time of the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. (//. N. xxxiv. 
8. s. 19.) 

The chief characteristic of Myron seems to have 
been his power of expressing a great variety of 
forms. Not content with the human figure in its 
most difficult and momentary attitude he directed 
his art towards various other animals, and he seems 
„ to have been the first great artist who did so. To 
this characteristic Pliny no doubt refers, when he 
says, Primus Juq mnlliplicatsc veritaiem videtur , 
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numcrosior quam Polydetus (t t. § 8). To this 
love of variety he seems in some degree to have 
sacrificed accuracy of proportion and intellectual 
expression. (Plin. 1. c. ; comp. Cic. Brut. 18.) 
Neither did he pay much attention to minute details, 
distinct from the general effect, such as the hah*, in 
which ho seemt'to have followed, almost closely, 
the ancient conventional forms. (Plin. 1. c.) 

Quinctilian (xii. 10) speaks of his works as 
softer than those of Callon, Hcgesias, and Calamis. 
The author of the llhctorica ad Herennium (iv. 6) 
speaks of his heads as especially admirable. 

Myron’s great works were nearly all in bronze, 
of which he used the 'Variety called Delian, while 
Polycleitus preferred the Aeginetan. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxiv. 2. s. 5 ; Diet, of Antiq. s. v. aes.) 

The most celebrated of his statues were his 
Discobolus and his Cow. The encomiums lavished 
by various ancient writers on the latter work 
might surprise us if we did not remember how 
much more admiration is excited in a certain stage 
of taste by the accurate imitation of an object out 
of the usual range of high art, than by the moBt 
llftautiful ideal representation of men or gods ; and 
there can be no doubt that it was almost a perfect 
work of its kind. Still the novelty of the subject 
\yas undoubtedly its great charm, which caused it 
to be placed at the head of Myron’s works, and 
celebrated in many popular verses. Pliny says of 
it : Myronem bucula maxime nobilitavit, cclc- 

bratis versibus laudata.” The Greek Anthology 
contains no less than thirty-six epigrams upon it, 
which, with other passages in its praise, are col- 
lected by Son tag in the (JntcrhaHumjt'n fur Preunde 
tier alien LUeratur, pp. 100 — 119. Perhaps the 
best, at least the most expressive of the kind of 
admiration it excited, is the following epigram, 
which is one out of several epigrams on Myron’s 
Cow by Ansonius ( Ep'uj. 58.): — 

“ Bucula sum, caelo genitoris facta Myronis 

Aerea ; nee factam me puto, sed genitam. 

Sic me tauru9 init : sic proxima bucula mugit : 

Sic vitulus sitiens ubera nostra petit. 

Miraris, quod fallo gregein ? Gregis ipse ma- 
gister 

Inter pasccntes me numerare solet.” 

These epigrams give us some of the details of 
the figure. The cow was represented as lowing 
and the statue was placed on a marble base, in the 
centre of the largest open place in Athens, where 
it still stood in the time of Cicero. (Cic. in Verr. 
iv. 60.) In the time of Pausanias it was no longer 
there ; it must have been removed to Rome, where 
it was still to be seen in the temple of Peace, in the 
time of Procopius. ( Bell. Goth. iv. 21.) 

A work of higher art, 'and far more interesting 
to us, was his DLscoftolus, of which there are several 
marble copies in existence. It is true that we can- 
not prove by testimony that any of these alleged 
copies were really taken from Myron’s work, or 
from imitations of it ; but the resemblance between 
them, the fame of the original, and the well-known 
frequency of the practice of. making such marble 
copies of celebrated bronzes, ail concur to put the 
question beyond reasonable doubt. Of these copies 
we have the good fortune to possess one, in the 
Townlcy Gallery of the British Museum, which 
was found in the grounds of Hadrian’s Tibnrtino 
Villa, in 1791 : another, found on the EsquiHne m 
1782, is in the Villa Massimi at Rone: a third, 
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found in Hadrian*! Villa, in 1793, is in the Va- 
tican Museum ; a fourth, restored as a gladiator, is 
in the Capitoline Museum. To these may, in all 
probability, be added (5) a torso, restored as one 
of the sons of Njobe, in the gallery at Florence ; 
(6) t be torso of an Endymion in the same gallery ; 
(?) a figure restored as a Diomed, and (8) a bronze 
in the gallery at Muflich. (Muller, in the A mal- 
thea, vol. iii. p. 243.) The original statue is men- 
tioned by Quinctilian and Lucian. The former 
dilates upon the novelty and difficulty of its atti- 
tude, and the triumph of the artist in representing 
such an attitude, even though the work may not 
be in all respects accurate (4i. 13). Lucian gives a 
much more exact description. ( Philopseud, . 18, 

vol. iii. p. 45) : — Mir r ov SaruevorTa, ijr S’ eycS, 
<fyjp r, rbv imKeKv^Sra uard to XV T V* d(peaecos, 
direcrTpa/jifitvov els to Siartotpopov, yplga oxha^ovTa 
€T«py, toiKOTa ^vvaaTfi<ropiv(p fterd t t)s fioAijs ; 
ovk iueiroy, ij 5* or, ^ir«l Kal Mtiptovos epyuv ev Kal 
tovto eoTii/y 6 8 ktk«€6Aos 8v Atyeis. We have 
given the passage at length in order to make mani- 
fest the absurdity of supposing that the figure was 
not in the action of throwing the quoit, but merely 
stretching back the hand to receive the quoit from 
some imaginary attendant who held it (tov Sktko- 
<popou). The real meaning is that the head was 
turned round backwards towards the hand which 
held the quoit. The two. most perfect copies, the 
Townley and the Massimi, agree with Lucian’s 
description, except that the former has the head in 
quite a different position, bending down forwards. 
Harry preferred this position ( Ilorfo, vol. i. p. 179 ; 
ed. 1809, 4to.) ; but the attitude described by 
Lucian, and seen in the Massimi statue, gives a 
better balance to the figure. There is, also, great 
reason to doubt whether the head of the Townley 
statue really belongs to it. (See Totrnley Gallery* 
IAh. Knt. Kmndedyc, vol. i. p. 240, where it is 
figured.) On the whole, the Massimi copy is the 
best of all, and probably the most faithful to the 
original. It is engraved in the Abbildunyen zu 
Winckclmann's Wcrke* fig. 80 ; and in Muller's 
I knkm'dlcr d. alien JCwist, vol. i. pi. xxxii. fig. 
!39, b. 

Of Myron’s other works Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 
§ 3) enumerates the following : — a dog ; Perseus, 
which Pausanias saw in the Acropolis at Athens 
(i. 23. § 8) ; sea-monsters (pmk ••, see Bbttiger, 
inf, ctl.) ; a satyr admiring a double Ante and 
Minerva, probably a group descriptive of the story 
of Maiisyas ; Delphic pentathletes ; pancratiasts ; 
a Hercules, which, in Pliny’s time, was in the 
temple of Pompej r , by the Circus Maximus ; and 
an Apollo, which was taken away from the Ephe 
sians by M. Antonius, and restored to them by 
Augustus, in obedience to an admonition in a dream. 
The words in the passage of Pliny, Jitcissc et n- 
cadao monunwnium ac loemtae car mini bus nuts 
Krinna signifteat* are a gross blunder, which Pliny 
made by mistaking the name of the poetess Afyro 
in on epigram by Anyte (or Erinna, A nth. Pal. 
vii. 190) for that of the sculptor Myron. 

In addition to Pliny’s account, the following works 
of Myron are jnentioned by other writers: Colossal 
statues of Zeus, Hera, and Heracles, at Samos, the 
three statues on one base. They were removed 
by M. Antonius, but restored by Augustus, except 
the Zeus, which he placed on the Capitol and built 
a shrine for it. (Strab. xiv. p. 637, b.) A Dionysus 
in Helicon, dedicated by Sulla. (Pans. ix. 30. § 1.) 
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A Hercules, which Verres took from Heius the 
Mamertine. (Cic. Verr. iv. 3.) A bronze Apollo, 
with the name of the artist worked into the thigh,,, 
in minute silver letters, dedicated in the shrine of 
Aesculapius at Agrigentum by P. Scipio, and taken 
away by Verres. (Cic. Verr. iv. 43.) A wooden 
statue of Hecate, in Aegina. (Paus. ii. 20. § 2.) 
Several statues of athletes. ( See Sillig, s. v.) Lastly, 
a striking indication how far Myron’s love of variety 
led him beyond the true limits of art, a drunken 
old n-ojnatiy in marble, at&myrna, which of course, 
.according to Pliny, was inp-rimis indyia. (Plin. 
II. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) His Cow was not his only 
celebrated work of the kind : there were,, four oxen, 
which Augustus dedicated in the porilco of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine, B. c. 28 (Pro- 
pert. ii. 23. 7) ; and a calf carrying Victory, de- 
rided by Tatian. (Adv. Grace. 54, p. 117, ed. 
Worth.) 

He was also an engraver in metals : a celebrated 
patera of his is mentioned b; Martial (vi. 92). 

Nothing isftenown of Myron’s life - except that, 
according to Petronius (88), he died in great po- 
verty. He had a son, Lycius, who was a distin- 
guished artist. 

(Besides the tisual authorities, Winckelmann, 
Meyer, Thier-.ch, Muller, Junius, Sillig, &c M there 
is an excellent lecture on Myron in Bbttiger’s 
Andeuittvgcn zu 24 Vortrdgen uber die Archdo- 
logie, Vorles. 21.) [P. S.j 

MYRONIA'NUS (Mvpuviavos)* of Amastris, 
a Vi reek writer of uncertain age, was the author of 
a work entitled 'laropinav opoiwv KMpaKaia. (Diog. 
Laert. iv. 14, v. 3G.) It is also cited by Dicgenes 
under the title of 'laroputd Ketpakaia (x. 3), and 
of "O/uota simply (i. 1 15, iii. 40, iv. 8). 

MYliO'NIDES (MupwASijf), a skilful and suc- 
cessful Athenian general. In «. c. 457, the Co- 
rinthians invaded Megara with the view of relieving 
Aegina, by drawing away thence a portion of the 
Athenian troops, which were besieging the chief 
city of the island. The Athenians, however, who 
had at the same time another force in Egypt, acting 
with Inarus, did not recal a single man from any 
quarter for the protection of Megara : but the old 
and young men who had been left behind at home, 
marched out under Myronides, and met the Co- 
rinthians in the Megarian territory. After a battle, 
in which victory inclined, though not decisively, to 
the Athenians, the Corinthian troops withdrew, 
and Myronides erected a trophy. But the Corin- 
thians, being reproached at home for leaving the 
field, returned ; and were setting up a rival trophy, 
when the Athenians made a sally from Alegars, 
and, in the battle which ensued, completely defeated 
them. The fugitives, in their, retreat, entered 
an enclosure fenced in by a large ditch, where 
they were surrounded by the Athenians, who oc- 
cupied with a part of their force the only egress, 
and slew with their darts every man within. In 
the following year, b. c. 456, and sixty-t wo wPQTS 
after the battle of Tanagra, Myronides led Ian 
Athenian army into Boeotia, and defeated the 
Boeotians at Oenophyta, a victory which made his 
countrymen masters of Phocis, and of all the Boeo- 
tian towns, with the single exception of Thebes ; 
while even there it seems to have led to the tem- 
porary establishment of democracy. After his 
victory, Myronides marched against the Opuntian 
Locrians, from whom he exacted a hundred hos- 
tages ; and then, according to Dfodorus, he pene- 
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trated into Thessaly, to take vengeance for the 
desertion of the Thessalian troops to the Lacedae- 
monians at the battle of Tanagra ; but he failed in 
his attempt on the town of Pharsalus, and was 
obliged to return to Athens. It is possible that 
the subject of the present article may have been 
the father of Archin us, the Athenian statesman, 
who took a chief part in the overthrow of the thirty 
tyrants, b. c. 403 ; for Demosthenes mentions a 
son of Archinus, called Myronides, who may have 
been named after his grandfather, according to a 
custom by no means uncommon. (Thuc. i. 105, 
106, 108, iv. 95 ; Aristoph. Lys. 801, Eccl. 303; 
Aristot, Polit. v. 3, ed. Bekk. ; Lys. ’EirtTcwp. p. 
195; IHA& xi. 79 — 83; Plat. Menex. p. *242 ; 
Dem. c. Timocrat. p. 74*2 ; Herra. Pol. Ant. § 169, 
note 1 ; Wachsmuth, Hist. Ant. vol. ii. p. 133, 
Eng. transl. ; Thirl wall’s Greece* vol. iii. p. 30, 
note 2, p. 33, notes ; Thuc. i. iii.) [E. E.] 

MYRRHA (MufJjSa), a daughter of Cinyras 
and mother of Adonis. ( Luc. D. Syr. 6 ; comp. 
Adonis.) Ejycophron (8*29) calls B^blos in Phoe- 
nicia Mvjtyas &<rrv. [L. S.] 

MYRSJLUS. [Candaules.] 

MY'RSILUS, a Greek historical writer, a na- 
tive of Lesbos. When he lived is not known. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 23) has borrowed 
from him almost verbatim a part of his account of 
the Pelasgians. He refers to him again in i. *28. 
Myrsilus was the author of the notion that the 
Tyrrhenians, in consequence of their wandering 
about after they left their original settlements, got 
the name of IleAafryof, or storks. Athenaeus ( xiii. 
p. 619, a.) quotes from a work by Myrsilus, en- 
titled 'Ioropiitd ir apaSo^a. He is also quoted by 
Strabo (i. p. 60, xiii. p. 610), and by Pliny 
(//..V. iii. 7, iv. 1*2). By Amobius (iii. 37, 
iv. 24), he is called Myrtilus. ^Voss. tie Hist. 
Grcec. p. 473, ed. Westermann). [('. P. M.J 

MYRStJS (Mofxros), a Lydian, son of Gvges, 
was the bearer to Polycrates of the letter containing 
the treacherous promises by which he was induced 
to place himself in the power of Oroetes, satrap of 
Sardis. Myrsus was one of those who were slain 
in an ambuscade by the Carians in the Ionian war, 
b. c. 498. (Herod, iii. 122, v. 1*21.) [E. E.J 

MY'RTILUS (Mopr/Aos), a son of Hermes by 
Cleobule, or by Clytia (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 13), 
or, according to others, by Phaetusa or Myrto. 
(Schol. cut Apollon. Wuxi. i. 75*2.) He was the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, king of Elis, and, having 
betrayed his master, be was thrown into the sea 
by Pelops near Geraestus in Euboea ; and that 
part of the Aegean is said to have thenceforth 
been called after him the Myrtoan sea. At the 
moment he expired, he pronounced a curse upon 
the house of Pelops, which was hence harassed 
by the Krinnyes of that curse, flis father placed 
him among the stars as auriga. (Soph. Elect. 
609 ; Eurip. Or. 993, &c. ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 755 ; 
PtiNk ii. 18. § 2, v. 1. $ 5, viii. 14. § H ; Tzei 
ad bye. 156, 162; Hygin. Fub. 84, Pod. Astr. ii. 
13; Serv. ad Virg. Georg, i. 205, iii. 7 ; Kustath. 
'ad Horn. p. 184.) His tomb was shown at 
Phenens, behind the temple of Hermes, where 
the waves were believed to have washed his body 
on the coast There he was also worshipped as 
ft hero, and honoured with nocturnal sacrifices. 
Pans. vi. 20. $ 8, vui. 14. § 7.) [L. S.] 

, MY'RTILUS (MoprtAof), a Greek comic poet,*J 
m brother of Hermippus. Suidas has preserved 
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the names of two of his play*, the Ttranfiravtr, 
and the ‘'Eporres. One object of his ridicule in the 
former was the tasteless love of display shown by 
the Megarian Choregi. (Aspasius ad Aristot Ethio. 
Nic. iv. 2 ; Meineke, Hid. CriLQm. Grace. p. 100; 
Bode, Geschichte der Hellen. Dicktkunst , vhb iii. 
part ii. p. 170). «• [C. P. M.] 

MY'RTILUS, a slave of a freedman, seems to 
have been bribed by Antony, or some one of that 
part)', to make an attempt upon the life of D. 
Brutus, but was detected and put to death. (Cic. 
ad Att. xv. 13, xvi. 11.) 

MY'RTILUS, L. MINU'CIUS, was handed 
over to the Carthaginians, because he had beaten 
the ambassadors of the latter, b. c. 187. (Liv. 
xxx viii. 4*2.) 

MYRTIS ( Muprts), an Argive, whom, with 
several others of that and other states, Demosthenes 
(de Cor. p. 324, ed. Reiskc) charged with treachery 
on the ground of their having misled their fellow- 
citizens with respect to the danger to be appre- 
hended from the growing power of Philip, and so 
kept them from combining against him. Ho charges 
them also with having done so from corrupt mo- 
tives. Polybius (xvii. 14) exonerates them from 
the charge of treachery. [C. P. M.J 

MYRTIS (Mi/pnj), a lyric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon. She was reported to have been the 
instructress of Pindar, and to have contended with 
him for the palm of superiority. This is alluded 
to in an extant fragment of Corinna. ( Bergk’s 
Portae Lgriei Graeci , p. 815.) There were statues 
in honour of her in various parts of Greece. She 
was also reckoned amongst the nine lyric Muses. 
(Ant/iol. Pal. ix. 26 ; Suidas s. w. IUeiapos* 
Kdpiwa ; Tatian. Oral, ad Graec. 52 ; Fabric. 
im Grace, vol. ii. p. 133 ; Bode, Gesch. der 
Hellen, Dichtkumt* vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 11*2.) [C.P.M.] 
MYRTO ( Mvprco), a woman from whom, ac- 
cording to some, the Myrtoan sea derived its 
name. (Paus. viii. 14. § 8; Apollon. Rhod. i. 
752; comp. Myrtilus.) [L.S.J 

MYRTO (MupTw), a daughter of one Aris- 
teides, was, according to some accounts, the first 
wife of Socrates. (Ath. xiii. p. 555, d. ; Bockb, 
Publ. Earn, of Athens* b. i. c. 20.) [E. JE.] 

MYRTO ESS A (Mvpru*(roa), the nymph of a 
well of the same name in Arcadia; she was re- 
presented at Megalopolis along with Archiroe, 
Hagno, Anthracia and Nais. (Paus. viii. 31. 

§ 2 .) # [L. S.j 

MYRTON (Mi Iprwr)* and his son NICANOR 
(N itcavwp)* were men of weight and influence in 
Epeinis, and are mentioned by Polybius (who 
hears testimony at the same time to their previous 
high character for uprightness) as having lent 
themselves to abet the cruel and oppressive con- 
duct of Chakoi’s [No. 2]. Charepe was accom- 
panied by Myrton, when he went to Rome to 
endeavour to obtain the senate’s confirmation of 
his proceedings. (Polyb. xxxii. 21, 22.) [JE. E>] 
MYS (Mur), an artist in the toreutic depart- 
ment, engraved the battle of the Lapithae and the 
Centaurs and other figures on the shield of Phidias’s 
colossal bronxe statue of Atbenn Promachos, in the 
Acropolis of Athens. (Paus. >.28. § 2.) If weareto 
believe Pautanias, these works were executed from 
designs by Parrhasius, who flourished half a oen- 
tury later than Phidias. It is probable that there 
is a mistake in the passage of Pausanias, and that 
Mys ought to be considered as a contemporary of 
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Phidias, about a c. 444. (Sillig, «. ».) He is 
mentioned as one of the most distinguished en- 
gravers by Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 55), Pro- 
pertius (iii. 7. 14), Martial (viii. 33, 50, xiv. 93), 
and Statius (Sitv. i. 3. 50). [P. S.] 

MSTSCELLUS (Md<rit«AAor, or M 6<nce\os) 9 a 
native of Rhypes, one of the twelve divisions of 
Achaia, and, according to Ovid ( Metam.xv . 15) 
a Heraclide, and the son of an Argive named 
Alemon. He led the colony which founded Crotona, 
B.C. 710. They were assisted in founding the 
city by Archias, who was on his way to Sicily 
f Archias]. The colony was led forth under the 
sanction of the Delphic ctacle, Myscellus having 
previously been to survey the locality. He was so 
much better pleased with the site of Sybaris, that 
on his return he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
persuade the Delphic god to allow the colonists to 
select Sybaris as their place of settlement. Re- 
specting the choice offered to Archias and Mys- 
cellus by the oracle, and the selection which each 
made, see Archias, Vol. I. p. 265. (Strab. vi. 
pp. 262, 269, viii. p. 387; Dionys. ii. p. 361; 
SchoL ad Arist. Equit. 1089; Suidas s.v. Mv- 
trK*\ot ; Clinton, F. H. vol. i. anno 7 1 0, vol. ii. 
p. 265; Muller, Dorians, i. 6. § 12.) [C. P. M.] 

MY'SIA (M«*<r/a). 1. A surname of Demeter, 

who had a temple, Mwra<oi', between Argos and 
Mycenae and at Pellene. It is said to have been 
derived from an Argive Mysius, who received her 
kindly during her wanderings, and built a sanc- 
tuary to her. (Paus. ii. 18. § 3, 35. § 3, vii. 27. 
§4.) 

2. A surname of Artemis, under which she was 
worshipped in a sanctuary near Sparta. (Paus. iii. 
20. §9.) [L.&] 

M YSON (Md<rwv), a native of Chenae or ffinen, 
a village either in Laconia (according to Stephanus 
Byz.) or on^lount Oeta (.according to Pausanias, x. 
24, § 1), who is enumerated by Plato (ZVofm/. 28, 
p. 343) as one of the seven sages, in place of Peri- 
ander. [C. P. M.J 

M YTILE'NE (MuriAnvn), a daughter of Macar 
or Pelops, became by Poseidon the mother of 
Myton. The town of Mytilene in Lesbos was 
believed to have derived its name from her, or 
from her son, or from a personage of the name of 
Mytilus. (!Steph*Byz. s. ©.) [L. S.J 

N. 

NABARZA'NES (Naeapfdvys), a Persian in 
the service of Dareius. He is first spoken of by 
Q. Curtius on the occasion of his sendingta letter to 
Staines, a Persian attached to Alexander, exhorting 
him apparently to contrive his assassination. Na- 
bananes commanded the Persian cavalry on the 
right wing at the battle of Issus. Afterwards, 
when the fortunes of Dareius seemed desperate, 
Nabamnes joined Bessus and Barsaentes in plot- 
ting either to kill Dareius, or to give him up to 
Alexander. In a council held after quitting Ecba- 
tana, be hid the audacity to propose that Dareius 
should retire into one of the remote provinces of 
the empire, and for a time resign his authority 
as king into the hands of Bessus. Dareius was so 
incensed at the proposal, that he drew his scimitar, 
arid was With difficulty prevented from killing 
Nabattanes on the spot. Tho conspirators now 
resolved to seise Dareius, who, notwithstanding 
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that their designs were discovered by Patron, and 
made known to the king, refused to take refuge 
among the Greek mercenaries. By command of 
Bessus, Dareius was seized, and thrown into chains, 
and murdered, when they were overtaken by Alex- 
ander. Nabarzanes fled into Hyrcania ; snd whin 
Alexander reached the river Ziobaris or Stiboetea, 
sent a letter to him, offering to surrender himself if 
assured of personal safety.* This was promised 
him, upon which he gave himself up, bringing with 
him a large amount of presents, among vrhich was 
th,e beautiful eunuch Bagoas [Bagoas], through 
whose entreaties mainly Alexander was induced to 
pardon Nabarzanes. Of his further fifa we have 
no notice. (Q. Curt iii. 9. § 1, 7. § 2 jB&’v. 9. § 2, 
10. § 1, &c., 11. § 8, 12. § 15, 13. § 18, *ri. 3. § 9, 
4. § 8, 5. § 22 ; Arrian, iii. 21.) . [0. M.j 

NABDALSA, a Numidian chief, conspicuous 
both from his birth and wealth, who enjoyed a 
high place in the favour of Jugurtha, by whom he 
was frequently employed in services <£ the most 
important nature. In consequence? of the confi- 
dence thus reposed in him b’ the Nunidian king, 
he was the person selected by Bomilca* as his in- 
tended minister in his designs agains; the life of 
that monarch [Bomii.car] ; but the negligence of 
Nabdalsa suffered these projects to trai spire. Bo- 
milcar was seized and put to death, but we are 
not informed whether Nabdalsa share! the same 
fate. (Sail. *;«</. 70 — 72.) [E. H. B.] 

NABIS (Nd§»s), succeeded in making himself 
tyrant of Lacedaemon on the death of Machanidas, 
i*. c. 207. To obviate the inconvenieice of having 
a rival at any future time, he had l'elops, son of 
the king Lycurgus, who was still piite young, 
assassinated. To secure himself stil further, he 
carried the licence of tyranny to the furthest pos- 
sible extent ; put to death or barished all the 
wealthiest and most eminent citizeis, and even 
pursued them in exile, sometimes causing them to 
bo murdered on their road ; at othe: times, when 
they had reached some friendly city, jetting persons 
not likely to be suspected to hire houses next to 
those in which the exiles had taken »p their abode, 
and then sending his emissaries to break through 
the party-walls, and assassinate then in their own 
houses. All persons possessed of property who 
remained at Sparta were subjected t> incessant ex- 
actions, and the most cruel tortures if they did not 
succeed in satisfying his rapacity One of his 
engines of torture resembled the naidm of more 
recent times : it was a figure resembling his wife 
Apega, so constructed as to clasj the victim and 
pierce him to death with the -nails with which the 
arms and bosom of the figdre were studded. (Polyb. 
xiii. 7.) The money which he got by these means 
and by the plunder of the temp.ei enabled him to 
raise a large body' of mercenaries, jjrhorn he selected 
from among the most abandonedjknd reckless vil- 
lains : murderers, burglars, thieve*, and reprobates 
of every kind found an asylum in Sparta J||| a 
patron in Nabis. He likewise rasnumitted a*great 
number of helots and slaves, and apportioned them 
lands. lie extended his protection over the pirates 
of Crete, whom he sheltered and assisted, receiving 
a share of their booty. Nor did he content himself 
with making Sparta a den of robbers, emissaries of 
the same sort were scattered over ail parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the proceeds of whose plunder he shared^ 
while he afforded them a refuge whenever danger 
threatened. When he first opened negotiations 
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with the Romans we are not informed) but we find 
him included as one of the allies of the Romans in 
the treaty made between them and Philip in the 
year b. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 12.) The impunity 
with which Nabis pursued the course which has 
bden described for two or three years encouraged 
him to Jorm greater projects. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. Some Boeotians induced 
one of the grooms of Nabis to abscond with them, 
carrying otf the most valuable of his horses. The 
fugitives vere pursued, and overtaken at Megalo- 
polis. The pursuers were allowed to carry off the 
horses and groom ; but when they attempted to lay 
hands on the Boeotians also, they were hindered 
by the people and magistrates of the town, and 
compelled to quit it. Nabis seized upon this ns n 
pretext for making inroads into the territory of 
Megalopolis These he followed up by seizing the 
city of Messene, though he was at the time in 
alliance wih the Messeninns. (Polyb. xvi. 13.) 
Philopoemen, by his private influence, collected the 
forces of Negalopolis, and marched tq Messene, 
upon which Nabis evacuated the town, and hastily 
returned iito Laconia (in the latter part of n. v. 
202, or the beginning of b. c. *201). In n. c. 201 
Philopoemei became Achaean praetor, and in the 
third year oi his office he collected the forces of the 
Achaean league with the greatest possible secresv 
at Tegea, dew the mercenaries of Nabis into an 
ambush on the borders of Laconia, at a place called 
Scotitas, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
For the rest >f the year Nabis was compelled to 
keep within his own borders. (Polyb. xiii. 8, 
xvi. 36, 37 ; Paus. iv. 29. § 10, viii. 50. § 5.) As 
Boon as Phibpoemen was replaced by other and 
inferior leaders, Nabis renewed his attacks upon 
Megalopolis, and, according to Plutarch ( Philop. 
p. 363), reduted them to such distress, that they 
were compelitd to sow corn in the streets of their 
city, to avoid starvation. It was at this juncture, 
when the Aclaean army had been disbanded, and 
the contingent) had not been fixed for the different 
states, that Ihilip undertook to repel Nabis, on 
condition that the Achaeans would help him to de- 
fend Corinth aid some other places. As his object 
was evidently to involve the Achaeans in his con- 
test with the Homans, his offer was prudently de- 
clined, and tht assembly at which it was made 
was dismissed, jafter a decree had been passed for 
levying troops \against Nabis. (Liv. xxxi. 25.) 
Philip now (b. «. 198), finding it inconvenient to 
defend Argos himself, instructed Philocles to give 
up the custody! of the city to Nabis, who, after 
having betrayed! the people into an open expression 
of the hatred ttyv felt towards him, was admitted 
by night into foe city. lie forthwith proceeded 
to extort the inncy of the citizens by means 
similar to those mich he had found so successful at 
Sparta; and thdL to secure the support of at least 
one portion of th(| community, he proposed a decree 
for the cancelling of debts, and for a fresh partition 
of the lands. (Liv. xxxii. 38, &c.) Having pro- 
cured an interview with Flamininus and Attains, 
he agreed to graat a trace for four months to the 
Achaeahs, and placed a body of his Cretans at the 
disposal ef Fkuniainus. He then returned to 
Sparta, leaving a garrison in Argos, and sent his 
wife Apega in his place. She seems to have been 
, a fit helpmate for her husband, whom she even 
9 /‘Vmtdid at Argos, robbing and spoiling the women 
* of the city in much the same fashion as her husband 
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had robbed the men. (Polyb. xvii. 17: Liv. xxxii. 
40.) 

Upon the representations of the commissioners 
employed in settling the affairs of Greece after the 
conclusion of the war with Pl$ilip, the Roman 
senate took into consideration the question of |>eace 
or war with Nabis, and finally referred the matter 
to Flamininus. He laid it before a congress of the 
allies at Corinth when war was unanimously de- 
creed. Pythagoras, who was at once brother-in- 
law and son-in-law oPNabis, and was in command 
at Argos, prevented the Romans from getting the 
city into their possession without a siege ; and, 
Flamininus, by the advice of Aristaenus, chose 
rather to carry the war into Laconia. With a 
powerful force he descended to the banks of the 
Eurotas. Nabis strengthened the defences of 
Sparta, and struck terror into his gnbjects by the 
sanguinary execution of eighty suspected citizens. 
His troops sustained some losses in engagements 
with the enemy, and Uythium, the arsenal of 
Sparta, was taken. Nabis, though reinforced by 
Pythagoras, was fain to solicit an interview with 
Flamininus. A conference ensued which lasted 
two days, a long account of which is given by Livy 
(xxxiv. 30 — 33). A trace was granted, that J 

Nabis might consult his friends, and Flamininus 
liis allies. The latter could only be induced to 
consent to peace at all by the representations 
which Flamininus made to them of the magnitude 
of the contributions which lie should be obliged to 
lay upon them for the expenses of the war. The 
terms offered were such as Nabis refused to accept, 
and the negotiations were broken off. But being 
more closely pressed by the besieging army, and 
the city having been nearly carried by assault, 
Nah|^was compelled to implore peace, which was 
granted on the former conditions, according to 
which he was to evacuate all the places he held 
beyond Laconia, to give up to the Romans the 
ports of Laconia, and the whole of his navy, to 
confine himself to Laconia, to give up to the exiles 
their wives and children, and pay 500 talents. 
This treaty was ratified by the Roman senate ; 
and amongst other hostages, Armenas, the son of 
Nabis, was sent to Home, where he died some time 
after. The Argives, meantime, had expelled the 
garrison of Nabis from their city, B. c. 195. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 33 — 43 ; Polyb. xx. 13.) 

When the Aetolians, after the departure of 
Flamininus from Greece, were endeavouring to re- 
kindle the flames of wnr, they incited Nabis to 
commence hostilities. He immediately began to 
make attempts upont the maritime towns of La- 
conia. The Achaeans, who had been constituted 
the protectors of them, sent to Rome. Directions 
were given by the senate to the praetor, Atilius, to 
repel the aggressions of Nabis ; but before his 
arrival it was deemed necessary by the Achaeans, 
who were again headed by Philopoemen, at once to 
relieve Gy thium. The attempts of Philopoemen to 
effect this by sea foiled, to some extent, from bis 
having placed his admiral, Tiso, on board a huge 
ship which was utterly unseaworthy, and went to 
pieces at the first shock ; and notwithstanding a 
favourable diversion by land, Gythium was token 
by Nabis, and Philopoemen retired to Tegea. On 
re-entering Laconia, he was surprised by Nabis ; 
but through his skilful conduct, the forces of the 
tyrant were defeated with great slaughter, and 
Philopoemen ravaged Laconia unmolested for thirty 
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days. The war was now intermitted for a time, 
probably through the weakness of Nabis (Thirl- 
wall. Hist . of Greece , vol. viii. p. 335), who ap- 
pealed for help to the Aetolians. -A small force 
was,, sent by them under Alexamenus, by whom 
Nabis was soon after assassinated, b. c. 192. (Liv. 
xxxy. 1 2, 13, 22, 25 — 35 ; Paus. viii. 50. § 7, 10 ; 
Vliti. Phihp. p. 364.) • [C. P. M.) * 

NABOHASSAR (N aSovdcrapos). Among the 
most perplexing questions of Eastern history, is 
the comparative state of the Assyrian and the 
Babylonian or Chaldean empire, and the succession 
of their kings. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that the Babylonian kingdom did not 
extend its conquests till the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar B. c. 604. Till this time the kings of 
Babylon were often dependent on the kings of 
Assyria, and agted as their viceroys, in the same 
manner as Cyrus the younger was dependent on 
his brother. From this general fact, as well as 
from an inference to be stated immediately, Rosen- 
miiller is of opinion that Nabonassar, the king of 
Babylon a c. 747, was, without doubt, a vassal of 
Assyria. We find in sacred history (2 Kings, xvii. 
24) that the kingof Assyria, while colonising Sama- 
ria, “ brought men from Babylon.” Rosenmuller 
assumes that this king was Shalmaneser, or Salma- 
nasar, and argues that wc must hence conclude that 
Babylon was at that time — a period subsequent to 
Nabonassar’s reign — and consequently before, 
tributary to Assyria. Paulus, in his Key to Isaiah 
(quoted by Rosenmuller), is of a different opinion, 
and is corroborated by Clinton. This latter writer 
infers from Ezra (iv. 2), that the colonisation of 
Samaria took place under Esarhaddon, the Assyrian 
monarch, who undoubtedly effected a change in the 
Babylonian monarchy, and placed his son there as 
viceroy. Jn the absence of all positive authority, 
therefore, we can draw no inference from the event 
referred to by Rosenmuller. Clinton concludes, on 
the authority of Polyhistor and the astronomical 
canon, that Babylon had always kings of her own 
from the earliest times, and conjectures that Nabo- 
nassar and his successors were independent till the 
reign of Esarhaddon. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the existence of the celebrated Era of 
Nabonassar . We may fairly infer, from this 
monarch's reign having been fixed upon by the 
Babylonian astronomers as the era from which 
they begau their calculations, that there was some 
distinguished event — probably the temporary esta- 
blishment of Babylon as an independent kingdom 
— which led to their choice. In the absenco of 
any thing like certainty to guide us, we may, not- 
withstanding, pronounce the opinion which Scaliger 
once held, but afterward^ retracted, that Nabonas- 
sar and Baladon are identical, to be untenable. 

The Ufa of Nabonassar. This era serves, in 
astronomical, the same purpose as the Olympiads in 
civil history. It was the starting point of the 
Babylonian chronology, and was adopted by the 
Greeks of Alexandria, by Hipparchus, Berosus, and 
Ptolemy. Its date is ascertained from the eclipses 
recorded by Ptolemy, and the celestial phenomena 
with which he marks the day of Nabonassar’s ac- 
cession to the throne. It is fixed as the 26th of 
February, B. c. 747. Scaliger Vs Emend, . Temp. 
(p. 392) notices the coincidence between the years 
of this era and the sabbatical year of the Samaritans. 
Thus, to take the year of Christ, 1584 : 1 584 + 747 
•2331 of the era of Nabonassar, which is both 
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divisible by 7 and a sabbatical year, (Rosenmuller, 
Biblic. Geogr. of Central Asia , vol. ii. p. 41, &c., 
Edinburgh ; Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 278 ; Scaliger, 
De Emend. Temp. p. 352, &c.) [W. M. G.l 

NACCA. [Natta.] 

NAE'NIA, i.e. a dirge or lamentation, equi- 
valent to the Greek &pyvcrs, such as was uttered at 
funerals, either by relatives of the deceased or by 
hired persons. At Rome Naenia was personified 
and worshipped as a goddess, who even had. a 
chapel, which, however, as in the case of all other 
gods in connection with the dead, was outside the 
walls of the city, near the porta Viminalis. The 
object of this worship was probably to procure 
rest and peace for the departed in the lower world ; 
this may be inferred from the fact of Naeitiae being 
compared with lullabyes, and they seem to have been 
sung with a soft voice, as if a person was to be 
lulled to sleep. (August, de Civ. Vex, vi. 9 ; 
Arnob. adv. Gent. iv. 7, vii. 32 ; Horat. Carm. iii. 
28. 16 ; Fest. pp. 161, 163, ed. Muller.) [L.S.] 

NAE'VIA E'NNIA. [Fnnia.] 

NAEVfA GENS, plebeian, is not mentioned in 
history till the time of the second Punic war, 
towards the close of which one of its members, Q. 
Naevius Matho, was praetor. None of the Naevii, 
however, obtained the consulship under the repub- 
lic, and it w:u not till A. i>. 30, when L. Naevius 
Surdinus was consul, that any of the gens was 
raised to this honour. The principal surnames 
under the republic are Baluus and Matho-: be- 
sides these we also find the cognomens Crista , Pol- 
Ho , Turpio , which are given under Naevius. On 
coins we find the cognomens Balbus , Capella, 
Surdinus. ( Kckhel, vol. v. p. 259.) 

NAE'VIUS. 1. Q. Naevius, or Navi us, as 
the name is written in the MSS. of Livy,*was a 
centurion in the army of Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who 
was engaged in the siege of Capua in B. c. 211, 
when Hannibal attempted to relieve the town. 
Naevius greatly distinguished himself by his per- 
sonal bravery on this occasion, and by his advice 
the velites were united with the equites and did 
good service in repulsing the Campanian cavalry. 
(Liv. xxvi. 4, 5 ; Frontin. Siraieg. iv. 7. § 29 ; 
Val. Max. ii. 3. § 3.) 

2. Q. Naevius Crista, a praefect of the allies, 
served under the praetor M. Valerius in the war 
against Philip iu u. c. 214, during the course of the 
second Punic war, and distinguished himself by 
his bravery and military skill. (Liv. xxiv. 40.) 

3. Q. Naevius, was one of the triumvirs ap- 
pointed in b. c. 194, for founding a Latin colony 
among the Bruttii. He and his colleagues had the 
imperium granted to them for three years. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 53, xxxv. 40.) 

4. M. Naevius, tribune of the ^lebs, b. c. 184, 
entered upon his office in b. c. 18&rin which year, 
at the instigation of Cato the confer, he accused 
Scipio Africanus the elder of having been bribed 
by Antiochus to allow that monarch to come off toe 
leniently. Scipio's speech in his defence was ex- 
tant in the time of A. Gellius, who quotes a strik- 
ing passage from it ; but there was some dispute 
whether Naevius was the accuser of Scipio ; some 
authorities spoke of the Petilii as the parties who 
brought the charge. (Liv. xxxviii. 56, xxxix. 52 ; 
GelL iv. 18; Aur. Viet, de Fi>. 111. 49.) The 
short quotation which Cicero (dq Oral, ii, 61) 
makes from a speech of Scipio against Naevius 
must have been delivered upon another occasion, 
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since Liyy (xxxviii. 56) tells us that the speech 
which Scxpio delivered in his defence on the occar 
non referred to, did not contain the name of the 
acculer. (Meyer, Orator. Roman. Fragm. p. 6, 
See., 2d ed.) 

5. Skxt. Naevius, apraeco, the accuser of P. 
Qnintius whom Cicero defended. (Cic. pro Quint. 
1, &c.) [Quintius.] 

6. Sbr. Nakvius, a person defended by C. 

. (hirio against Cicero. (Cic. Brut. 60.) i 

Nakvius Turpio, a quadruplator or public 
informer, was one of the unscrupulous agents of 
Vefws in plundering the unhappy Sicilians. He 
had been previously condemned for injuriae by the 
praetor C. Sacerdos. (Cic. Verr. ii. 8, iii. 39, 40, 


la* 


' Naevius was attached to the plebeian 
opponent of the nobility, and mimicalfot 
novations then making in the natfohal literature. 
These feelings he shared with Cato j ah^ thbiigh 
the great censor was considerably his juaio| # lt 
is probable, ah indeed, we may infer from Cicero's 
Chia fe 14), that a friendship exited between 
theuLj-Tt was in his latter days, and wfteU Cbto 
feust TKave already entered upon public lifef tbat 
y^aevius, with the licence of the old Attic j, 
made the stage a vsifeiJe for his attacks upon the 
aristocracy. Oellius (vi. 8) has preserved the fol- 
lowing verses, where a little scandalous anecdote 
respecting the elder f^cipio is accompanied with 
the praiso justly due to his merits : — 
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8. Nakvius Pollio, a Roman citizen, who was 
stated by Cicero to have been a foot taller than the 
tallest man that ever lived. This statement of 
Cicero, which is quoted by Columella (iii. 8. § 2), 
was doubtless contained in his work entitled Ad- 
miranda. Pliny also 6peaks (ff. N. vii. 16) of 
the great height of this Naevius Pol 118, but says 
that the annals did not specify what his height 
W3B« 

CN. NAE'VIUS. Of the life of thiq ancient 
Roman poet but few particulars have been re- 
corded. It has been commonly supposed that he 
was a native of Campania, because Oellius (i. 24) 
characterises the epitaph which he composed upon 
himself as “ plenum 9uperbiae Campanae.” Kluss- 
jnann, however, the most recent editor of Naevius's 
fragments, thinks that he was a Roman, from the 
circumstance of Cicero's alluding to him in the De 
Oratore ( iii. 12) as a model of pure elocution, and 
contends that no inference can be drawn from the 
mention of Campanian pride, which, as is shown 
by Cicero’s speech, De Lege Agr. (ii. 33), had become 
proverbial. But to this it may be objected, that 
in the passage of the De Oratore the name of 
Plautus, an Umbrian, is coupled with that of 
Naevius ; a fact which invalidates that argument 
for bis Roman birth. And though the pride of the 
Campanians may have become a proverb, it is diffi- 
cult to see how it could with propriety be applied 
to any but those Gascons of ancient Italy. How- 
ever this may be, it is probable that Naevius was 
at least brought early to Rome ; but at what time 
cannot be said, as the date of his birth cannot be 
fixed with any accuracy. The fact, however, of 
his having died at an advanced age about the 
middle of the sixth century ^ Rome, may justify 
us in placing bis birth some ten or twenty years 
before the close of the preceding one, or somewhere 
between the years 274 and 264 b. c. And this 
agrees well enough with what Oellius tells us 
(xvii. 21), on the authority of Varro, about his 
serving in the fitst Panic war, which began in 264 
R. c.j and hriM twenty-four jean. The first 
literary attempts of Naevius were in the drama, 
then recently introduced at Rome by Livius An* 
dronicus. According to Oellius, in the passage 
just cited, Naevius produced his first play ul the 
year of Rome 519, or b. c. 235. Oellius, however, 
inakes tbis event coincident with the divorce of 
a certain CarviHus Ruga, which, in another passage 
(hr. 3) he placet four years later (». c. 231), but 
mentions wrong consuls. Dionysius (ii. 25) also 
fixes the divorce of Carvilius at the latter date ; 
Valerius Maximus (B. 1) in &c. 234. These 
tmrittions are too slight to he of much importance. 


Etiam qui res magnas manu saepe gessit gloriole, 
Cujus facta viva nunc vigent, qui apud gentes solus 
praestat, 

Eum suus pater cum pallio uno ab arnica abduxit. 

These lines, a fragment probably of eofeo inter- 
lude, would have derived much of their piquancy 
from their contrast with the current story of 
Scipio's continence after the taking of Carthago 
Nova, in b.c. 210. Asconius (Cic. Verr. i. 10) 
has preserved the following lampoon on the Me- 
telli : — 

Fato Metelli Romae fiont consoles ; 

where the insinuation is, as Cicero explains in 
the passage to which the note of Asconius refers, 
that the Metelli attained to the consular dignity, 
not by any merit of their own, but through the 
blind influence of fate. In what year could this 
attack have been made? From the way in which 
the answer to it is recorded by Asconius, it wonld 
seem to have been during the actual consulship 
of one of the family. (Cui tunc Meteftus consul 
irafus responderat senario hypercatalecta, qui et 
Satumius dicitur, 

Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae). 

It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that the person 
in question was Q. Caecilius -Metellua, consul in 
b. c. 206. The haughty aristocracy of Rome were 
by no means disposed to let snen attacks pass 
unpunished. By the law of the Twelve Tables 
a libel was a capital offence, and MeteUus carried 
his threat into execution by indicting Naevius. 
The poet escaped with his life, but was given 
into the custody of the triumviri capital* (GeU. 
iii. 3 ) ; an imprisonment to which Plautus alludes 
in his Mile* Clarion* (ii. 2. 56). Confinement 
bronght repentance. Whilst in prison be com- 
posed two plays, the Maritime and Loon, in 
which he recanted his previous Imputations, and 
thereby obtained his release throng! the tribunes 
of the people. (GeU. £ &)’ Hti repentance* 
however, did not last kmg, and he was sooncom 
polled to expiate a new offence by exile, 1 At that 
time a man might choose Me ownjdape of banish- 
ment, and Naevius fixed jipmjjt loa. * Bern it 
was, probably, that he wrote his poem on the first 
Punic war, which, as 'we learn from doew {D* 
SmtcL 14), was the work df hfefii agff 'd»4 here 
it is certain that he dfed t hut aa to t^sxaSt ydsr 
there is some difference of 
Cicero (Bml Ifyhk ht the 

consulship of Ccth^us «hd tudininjiut» A c. 204. 
As we Iear% how«^er» ftfea p dfeyi s thst 
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nannil ititit- 


4hia ym jsfr ' kta, means a settled point, and that tween thirty and forty comedies, many of which* 
V«urro, fRUyfidfeimus investigator antiqvitatis, ex- from their names, seqgn to hare been taken from 
tended jhis life rather longer^it may be safer to the Greek, but were probably adapted to Homan 
We ddftth, with Hierdnymus (in Euseb. manners with considerable freedom, in the fashion 
VhtVH* PL etdiVf 3), in b.c. 202, which wps pro- of Plautus rather than of Terence. Of most o: 

date of Varro. The epitaph wbfch he these comedies, as weUl||e of the plays before 
composed upon himsejf, preserved by Geflp in enumerated, several short fragments are extant, 
tie, passage alluded to at the beginning qFthbyj Besides these regular dramas, Naevius seems, to 
n 9 jdce, runs as follows : — . _-|have written entertainments called Ludi or Satirae 

Mortales immortales flere rtforet fas, ^T(Cic. Cato, , 6) ; and it was probably in these that 

Flerent Divae Camenae Naevium poetam. f he attacked the aristocracy. _ 

Itaque postquam eat Orcino traditus thesauro ae remains of Naevius are too insignificant ^to 

, Obliti sunt Romani loquicr Latina lingua. afford an y criterion of his poetical merits, concern- 

ing which we must, therefore be content to accept 
Naevius seems to have transmitted an hereditary the testimony of antiquity. That he was so largely 
enmity, ag a i n st the nobility, if, indeed, the tribune copied by subsequent poets, is a proof of his genius 
Naevius, who accused Scipio of peculation in b. c. and originality. Plautus alludes to him more than 
185, was of his family. (Liv. xxxviii. 56 ; Gell. once ; and Terence, in the prologue to his Andria, 
iv. 18.) ^ [See above, Naevius, No. 4.] ranking him with Ennius and Plautus, prefers 

Naevius was both an epic and a dramatic poet, even his more careless scenes to the obscure dfli- 
The work- which entitled him to the former appel- gence of his own contemporary 8. Cicero ( Brui . 18) 
lation. was. his poem before alluded to on the first sets his Punic War as much above the Odyssey of 
Punic war, of which a few fragments arc still Livius Andronicus as Myro surpassed Daedalus in 
extant. It was written in the old Saturnian the nrt of sculpture. His antiquated style did not 
metre ; for Ennius, who introduced the hexameter suit the fastidious refinement of the Augustan age. 
among the Romans, was not brought to Rome till Y et he was still a favourite with the admirers of 
after the banishment of Naevius. The poem the genuine old school of Roman poetry ; and the 
appears to have opened with the story of Aeneas's lines of Horace (Ep. ii. 1. 53) show that his works,, 
flight from Troy, his visit to Carthage and amour if not so much read as formerly, were still fresh in 
with. Dido, together with other legends connected the memories of men. 

with the early history both of Carthage and of The fragments of Naevius have been published, 
Rome. Originally the poem was not divided into together with those of other Latin poets, by the^ 
books, and we learn from Suetonius {De 111 . Stephani, 8 vo. Paris, 1564 ; but in this collection 
Gramm. 2), that Lampadio distributed it into many are wrongly attributed to Naevius. There 


seven. It was extensively copied both by Ennius 
and VirgiL. The latter author took many passages 
from it ; particularly the description of the storm in 
the first Aeneid, the speech with which Aneas con- 
soles his companions, and the address of Venus to 
Jupiter. (Cic. Brut. 19 ; Macrob. Sat. vi. 2 ; Serv. 


is another collection by Almeloveen, 12mo. Am- 
ster. 1686. The fragments of the Bellum Punieum, 
together with those of Ennius, were published by 
P. Merula, 4 to. Leyden, 1595; and by Spangen- 
berg, 8vo. Leipzig, 1825. They have also been 
collected by Hermann in his Elementa Doctrinae 


adAen. i. 198.) 

A translation of the Cypria Bias has been as- 
cribed to Naevius ; but the heroic metre in which 
it is executed is a sufficient proof that it was the 
production of some later writer, probably Laevius, 
whose fragments seem to have been frequently con- 
founded with those of Naevius. (Pontan. ad 
Macrob. Sat. j . 1 8.) 

His dramatic writings comprised both tragedies 
And comedies ; and, among the latter, that more 
peculiarly Roman species of composition, the Co- 
moedia Toyota* Welcker, however, doubtB about 
his claims to be* considered as a tragic poet, and 
altogether denies that he wrote Togatae. {Die 
Grieck Tragod*en t pp. l£45, 1372.) Among his 
tragedies have been reckoned Andromache sire 
rfectar Prqficiscen*. Danae, ffesione , fpkigeni r*, 
Id&myti(6y some thought to have been a comedy), 
the Acinar Thtfasms . (also ascribed to Livius), and 
the Dolus, i title variously spelt (see Muller, ad 
tUm Klussmann. (p. 100) holds 
the Bmm and Dolus to be one and the 

Skna play. J 8«ve«al./biher tragedies seem to have 
been wi^Bgly ^wWjri^d to Naevius, whose dramatic 

nate.befk^ frequently confounded with 

tfioae pf M^ finnius^and other writers. 

, Qt .ffit &c^w&e tkles of two only can be 
citea | . PoMsshi i Praetesdat a ^ and the dm- 
tykm,, fmimMf.. a Snorts. (Donat, ad Ter . 

-umiMwSS^t ad a. tf*. it u- 

vou u. 


Metricac (iii. 9), and by Diintzer and Lersch, in a 
treatise entitled De versa quem vacant Saturate, , 
8 vo. Bonn, 1839. The dramatic fragments by, 
Delrio, Syntagma Tragocdiae Latinae , 4to. Paris, 
1619 ; Maittaire, London, 1713 ; Bothe, Poetarum 
Laiii scenicorum fragmenta, Leipzig, 1834. The 
most convenient collection of the entire fragments 
is that of Klussmann, 8vo. Jena, 1843, aecom-. 
panied with a life of Naevius, and an essay on his 
poetry. See also Weichert, Poetarum Lotinarum 
Reliquiae; and Neuprch, De fibula togata Ro« 
manorum , Leipsig, 1833. [T. D. 

NAE'VIUS SERTO'RIUS MACRO. 
[Macro.] ... 

NAIADES. [Nvmphak.] 

NAMU'SA, AUFPDIUS, one of the numerous 
pupils of Serv. Sulpicius. There. 4 were ten of. the 
pupils of Sulpicius who wrote boo^^'and from the. 
works of eight of them Namnsa compiled a work 
which was distributed into one hundred and ei] " 
parts or divisions ( libri). The work of Namusa la 
cited by Ulpian (Dig. 13. tit 6. s. 5. § 7)> Jarai^ 
lenus (Dig. 35. tit 1. s. 40. § 3), and Paolps(Iktg4 
39. tit 3. s. 2. § 6) ; and we are thus, S(Lade.: |%, 
quainted with some of thelcgbl opinions ^ 

As to the expression “ his au(Btoribua, M jttsee 
Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit 2 s. 2. § 44) ; see 
Vitae Jurisconsult, and Zimmern, .Gesekstme 
Rom. Pripdtreehts. vol. i. P> 293, , ; '.rG,. : iU)/ w 

. NANNII pr NANNEII, persof a m prepay 
prescribed by Sulla. (Cic. de Pel Dons. c. 
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When Cicero speaks (ad Ail. i. 16. § 3) of Calvus narcissus- a ug. l. ab. bpistulis. (Comp, Suet, 
ear Nannekmis ilia, he means to indicate iCrassus, Claud. 28 ; Zonar. p. 363, d.) When MessaUina 
who was one of the purchasers of the confiscated wished ^o compass the death of C. Appius Silanus, 
property of the Nannii. Narcissus, between whom and herself there existed 

NANNO (Nawui), a flute-player, beloved by at that time a good understanding, pretended to 
Mimnermus, and repeatedly celebrated by him, as the emperor that in a dream he had seen him fall 
well as mentioned in connection with his name by by the hand of Silanus. Thp preconcerted entrance 
Foseidippus. (Anth. Graec. vol. ii. p. 48, vol. viii. of Silanus immediately afterwards was alleged as a 
p. 142, ed. Jacobs ; Stobaeus, vol. i. p. 303, vol. confirmation of the vision, and the unfortunate 


lii. pp. 332, 435, ed. Gaisford.) [ W. M. G.J 
. NAPAEAE. [Nymiuiae.J 

NARAVAS (Napavas), a Numidinn chief, who 
bears a conspicuous part in the war of the Car- 
thaginians against their revoked mercenaries and 
African subjects. lie at first espoused the cause 
of the rebels, and joined the army of Spendius 
- with a considerable force, but was afterwards in- 
duced to go over to the Carthaginians. The latter 
change, whicli took place at so critical a period 
that it was probably the meaus of saving the 
whole army of Hainilcar Barca from destruction, is 
ascribed to the influence exercised over the mind 
of Naravas by the personal character of that gene- 
ral, who received him with open surms and pro- 
mised him his daughter in marriage. Throughout 
the remainder of the war Naravas was distinguished 
for his zeal and fidelity in the Carthaginian cause, 
and contributed essentially to the ultimate success 
of Hamilcar. (Polyb. L 78, 82, 84, 86.) Naravas 
is the Greek form of the name, which is not men- 
tioned by any Latin writer: the more correct form 
would probably be Narbal, or rather, Nuarbnai. 
(Gesenius, Liny. J’hoen. AIo/u p. 4lO.) [E. H. B. ] 
NARCAEUS (Nap/catoj), a son of Dionysus 
and Narcaea, established a sanctuary of Athena 
Narcara in Elis, and also introduced there the 
worship of Dionysus. (Paus. v. 16. § 5.) [L. S. | 
NARCISSUS ( NapKiaaos ), a son of Cephissus 
and the nymph Liriope of Thespiae. He was a 
very handsome youth, but wholly inaccessible to 
the feeling of love. The nymph Echo, who loved 
him, but iu vain, died away with grief. One of 
his rejected lovers, however, prayed to Nemesis to 
punish him for his unfeeling heart. Nemesis ac- 
cordingly caused Narcissus to see his own face re- 
flected in a well, and to tall in love with his own 
image. As this shadow was unapproachable Nar- 
cissus gradually perished with love, and his corpse 
was metamorphosed into the flower called after him 
narcissus. This beautiful story is related at length 
by Ovid ( Mel. hi. 341, &c.).% According to some 
traditions. Narcissus sent a sword to one of his 
lovers, Ameinius, who killed himself with it at the 
very door of Narcissus' house, and called upon the 
gods to avenge his death. Narcissus, tormented 
by love of himself and by repentance, put on 
end to his life, and from his blood there sprang up 
the flower narcissus (Couon, Xurrai. 24). Other 
accounts again state that Narcissus melted away 
into the well in which be had beheld his own image 
(Pans. ix. 31. § 6) ; or that he had a beloved twin 
sister perfectly like him, who died, whereupon he 
looked at hit own image reflected in a well, to 
ratify his longing after his sister. Eustathius (ad 
Horn. p. 266) says that Narcissus was drowned in 
the well. IL.&.J 

NARCISSUS. 1 . A freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, over whom he possessed unbounded in- 
fluence. He had charge of the emperor's letters, 
fletmar (ad Dion. Cast. lx. 34) quotes an old in- 
•Sflptum (up. FulreUum, p. 543) which inns thus: 


youth was immediately put to death. The empe- 
ror thanked his freedman in the senate, A. jd. 42. 
(Suet. Claud. 37 ; Dion Cass. lx. 14.) Narcissus 
soon afterwards seized the opportunity afforded by 
the conspiracy of Furiffs Camillus Scribonianus to 
get the emperor to order the death of a number of 
innocent persons. MessaUina and Narcissus even 
went so far as to put to the torture many knights 
and senators. (Dion Cass. lx. 15, 16.) Several 
of those most involved in the conspiracy, who 
could propitiate Narcissus and MessaUina by 
money, escaped. In a. ». 43 we find Vespasianus 
sent as legatus of a legion into Germany through 
the influence of Narcissus. (Suet. Veep. 4.) When 
the soldiers under A. Plautius in Britain mutinied. 
Narcissus was sent by the emperor to restore order; 
but on his attempting to address the soldiers he 
was received with shouts of indiguation, and not 
suffered to speak, llis mission, however, accom- 
plished its purpose, for the soldiers, under the in- 
fluence of' this revulsion of feeling, suffered Plautius 
to take the command of them. (Dion Cass. lx. 

19.) 

When MessaUina, .having lost the confidence 
of the freedtnen of the palace, in consequence of her 
having caused the death of Polybius, proceeded 
in her mad extravagance to marry C. Silius, in- 
formation was given to the emperor, who at the 
time was at Ostia, by Narcissus, through some 
women. Narcissus persuaded the emperor that 
his only chance of safety lay in entrusting to him 
the command of the praetorian soldiers ; and to 
prevent any one else from having access to the ear 
of Claudius he asked and obtained permission to 
ride back to Romo in the same carriage with him. 
As they approached the city he diverted the atten- 
tion of the emperor from the appeal* of MessaUina, 
who had come out to meet them, and prevented 
her children from lieing brought to their lather. 
Finding Claudius not so prompt in ordering the 
death of MessaUina as he wished, and fearing the 
effects of her habitual influence over him. Narcissus 
himself gave orders for putting her to death. The 
emperor was told that sne had perished, and made 
no further inquiries. Narcissus shortly after re- 
ceived the insignia of a •praetor. (Tac. Arm. xi. 
30 — 38 ; Suet. Claud. 28.) In the discussions 
which ensued as to whom Claudius should many. 
Narcissus supported the claims of Aelia Petiua- 
(Tac. Atm. xii. 1.). Dion Cassius (lx* 34) relates 
an anecdote which shows that Narcissus thoroughly 
appreciated the stupidity of the emperor. He how- 
ever got inte considerable disgrace on account of 
the insufficient manner in which the canid for 
draining the lake Fucinus, the coustfuctton of 
which he had superintended, had burnt JUudc. 
Agrippina charged bm with the fraudulent ^pp& m 
priation of great part of the money f° r 

the work. Narcissus, in return, did siot lease UJl ‘ 
noticed her imperious temper aad embiUcas design*, 
and threw his influence into the icehl in favour of 
Britannico*. (Tec. Am a. xii 57# 05 j Dion Casa 
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lx. 84.*} Agrippina, to make sure of the succession 
for her son, resolved to poison the emperor. She 
accordingly sent away Narcissus to Campania, on 
the pretext of his making use of the warm baths 
for the - gout, with which he seems to have been 
affeeted. Here he was put to death almost imme- 
diately on the accession of the emperor Nero, a. d. 
54. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 1 ; Dion Cass. lx. 34.) Be- 
fore his death he burnt all the letters of Claudius 
which were in his possession. He amassed an 
enormous fortune, amounting, according to Dion 
Cassius, to 400,000,000 sesterces, equivalent to 
3,125,000/. of our money ^ (Comp. Juvenal, xiv. 
329.) If the’ following inscription refers to him, 
he had "a wife named Claudia Dicaeosyna : n. m. |) 
CI.AVDIAB (| D1CAEOSYNAK || TI. CLAVMVS NAR- 
CISSUS LIB. KID. COIV. H PIKNTiSSIMAK || ET FRV- 
GALISSI 8 B. M. (Orell. Inscript. Lat. Select, vol. i. 
p. 177.) In another inscription we have : narcisi. 

TI. CLAVDI II BRITAN1C || I. || SVl'RA || 1NSVI.AS. 

(Orell. 1. c. and No. 2027, p. 505.) His name 
also occurs in Inscript. No. 4002, vol. ii. p. 114. 

2. A freedman of the emperor Nero, who was 
put to death by the emperor Galba. (Dion ('ass. 
lxiv. 3.) [C. P. M.] 

NARCISSUS, a celebrated athlete, with whom 
Commodus was in the habit of practising his gym- 
nastic exercises, was employed by Marcia to strangle 
the emperor, when the poison that lmd been admi- 
nistered to him proved too slow in its operation, 
A. D. 192. (Dion Cass. Ixxii. 22 ; Lamprid. 
Comment. 17 ; Aur. Viet, do. Cues. 10, Kpit. 17.) 
Narcissus appears to have had great influence with 
this emperor, for we are told that it was at his sug- 
gestion that Pescennius Niger was placed by 
Commodus in the command of the Syrian armies. 
(Spartian. Pescen. Nig. 1.) Narcissus was after- 
wards exposed to the lions by the emperor Severus 
on account of his having strangled Commodus. 
(Dion Cass, lxxiii. 16 ; Spartian. Sever. 14.) 
NARSES, son of Artaxerxes III. [Arses.] 
NARSES, king of Persia. [Sassanidak.] 
NARSES (Nopour), the rival of Belisarius. 
This Celebrated general and statesman was perhaps 
bom as early as a. i>. 472. H e was of foreign desccn t 
and of quite obscure parentage ; indeed, it seems 
that his parents sold him, or that he was made a 
prisoner of war when a mere boy, and his fate was 
that of so many other boys captured in war : he 
was castrated. Of his earlier life nothing is known. 
He came, however, to Constantinople and was em- 
ployed in the imperial household. He was of 
material service to the emperor Justinian during 
the Nhra riots (532), in which the name of Belisa- 
rius likewise became sonspicuous. Narses was 
then cubtculariua or chamberlain, as Theophnnes 
states, and it was perhaps the judicial use he made 
of the funds entrusted to him, by bribing over the 
emperor*! opponents, which caused him to be ap- 
pointed. treasurer to his master. In later years he 
was employed in several embassies, and discharged 
his duties to the complete satisfaction of his master, 
whose confidence he enjoyed in the highest degree. 
In 538 he was sent to Italy with reinforcements 
for Belisarius, who was then in the field against 
the Goths t but it is more than probable that he 
had secret instructions to thwart that great com- 
mand*, and prevent him from obtaining advan- 
tages which might have rendered him dangerous to 
the suspicious Justinian. The contingent com- 
manded by Names consisted of 5000 veterans and 
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2000 Hernles, savage but gallant warriors, and one 
of his lieutenants was another Narses, the brother 
of Aratius, an excellent general’, whom Baronius 
would not have confounded with the great Narses 
had he been aware that the second Narses fell in 
the battle of Anglone in 543. Narses and Belisa- 
rius effected their junction at Firmium, and soon 
afterwards they relieved Rimini, an exploit the 
honour of which was attributed to Narses, though 
the fact was that he tried to persuade Belisarius 
from venturing his army in such an expedition. 
Belisarius became soon aware that Narses had not 
only secret designs against him, but acted agree- 
ably to Justinian’s wishes ; for in the council of 
war he never proposed any measure of importance 
without finding Narses of a contrary opinion, and 
had the mortification, moreover, to see him sup- 
ported by a crowd of jealous or disaffected officers. 
Vexed at these unfair proceedings, Belisarius 
claimed absolute obedience, and produced his im- 
perial commission in which Justinian commanded 
the officers of every degree to obey him implicitly ; 
but Narses, pointing out the last words of the 
letter, in which it was said “that the officers 
should obey him in every thing compatible with 
the welfare of the empire,” continued in his dis- 
obedience, pi ‘tending that the plans of Belisarius 
were danger* us to the empire. Hence arose vio- 
lent quarrels, and Narses with his troops separated 
himself from Belisarius. About this time the Goths, 
or, more correctly speaking, the Franks and Bur- 
gundians, their allies, had reduced Milan to ex- 
tremities, after besieging it for a considerable time ; 
and, anxious to save that large city, Belisarius 
sent orders to Joannes and Justin to hasten to its 
relief. They answered that they had only to obey 
orders emanating from Narses. Belisarius endured 
this insult with forbearance, and at last prevailed 
upon Narses to give his consent to the contem- 
plated expedition of those two generals ; but it 
was then too late, the Roman garrison of Milan 
surrendered, and that splendid city was reduced to 
a heap of ruins, while its inhabitants were massa- 
cred by the victors. Justinian now became afraid 
thnt the jealousy between the two commanders 
would lead to still greater calamities, and he con- 
sequently recalled Narses ( 539 ). This was the 
first equivocal debut of a general who afterwards 
put an end to the Gothic dominion in Italy. 

During the following twelve years the name of 
Narses is scarcely USentioned in the annals of the 
empire, but he continued nevertheless to exercise a 
predominant influence in the privy council of Jus- 
tinian. The world, however, was more accustomed 
to look upon him as a statesman than as a general, 
and great was consequently the surprise when, 
in 55 1 , the emperor put him at the head of a for- 
midable expedition destined to retrieve the fortune 
of the Roman arms in Italy, where the Goths had 
had the upper hand ever since the recall of Belisarius 
in 548. The campaign of Narses in Italy 538, had 
been no proof of his militaiy skill, and t he Roman 
veterans revolted at fighting under a eunuch, whom 
the very laws of the country seemed to exclude 
from any command over men. Little affected by 
their demonstrations, and despising the ridicule 
which the people tried to throw upon him, Narses, 
availing himself of the unlimited confidence of Jus- 
ininn. drained the imperial treasunr, and vigorously 
pushed on his preparations for the ensuing cam- 
paign. In the spring of 552 every thing woe readv. 

4 d 2 
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However, Ancona was the only port left tb the 
Romans in Italy between Ravenna and Otranto ; 
the Gothic fleet covered the sea ; and it was conse- 
quently dangerous to trust the safety of 100,000 
men, and the issue of the whole undertaking to the 
chances of the weather or a naval battle. However, 
the Gothic fleet was beaten and destroyed off 
Sinigagl ia. Narses nevertheless resolved to march 
round the Adriatic. This road presented no less 
formidable difficulties : the whole low country tra- 
versed by the Po, the Adige, Ac., and their count- 
less branches, was an impassable swamp ; the 
bridges over the Po and the Adige had been broken 
down by the enemy ; and the only remaining pas- 
sage over the latter river, at Verona, was guarded 
by the gallant Teias with a strong body of veteran 
Goths. Narses consequently chose a middle course. 
He coasted the Dalmatian shore of the Adriatic as 
far as the northern comer of that sea, whence his 
army continued by land, while the fleet took a 
parallel course along the shore, and wherever a 
river or a canal checked the progress by land, the 
6hips conveyed timber and other materials to the 
spot for the speedy construction of bridges. Thus 
he reached Ravenna, Teias being all the while quite 
unable to molest him. He remained nine days in 
that city. Thence he marched upon Rimini, and 
the Gothic garrison having dared to insult him, he 
drove them back within their walls, and slew their 
commander Usdrilas. Without losing time in be- 
sieging Rimini he proceeded on the Flaminian way 
to Rome, where king Totilas awaited him with his 
main anny. They met in the plain of Lentaglio, 
between Tagina (Taginae, Tadinae) and the tombs 
of the Gauls : the left of the Romans was under 
the immediate command of Narses and Joannes, 
the nephew of Vitalienus, and the right was com- 
manded by Valerian us, John Phagas, and Ifcigis- 
theus. The Romans carried the day : <>000 Goths 
fell on the field, and king Totilas was slain in his 
flight: his armour was sent to Constantinople 
(July 552). Teias was now chosen king of the 
Goths. Narses reaped the fruits of his victory by 
receiving the keys of the strongest fortresses of the 
Goths in that portion of Italy. Rome was forced 
to surrender by Dagistheus, a distinguished general, 
whose name and that of his colleague Itessus are 
strangely connected with the chances of warfare ; 
for it was Bessus who commanded in Rome when 
£t was reduced by the Goths in 54fi, a misfortune 
which he afterwards retrieved* by reducing Petra, 
the bulwark of the empire towards the Caucasus, 
over which Dagistheus was appointed commander ; 
and Dagistheus having been compelled to surrender 
Petra again to the Persians, took in his turn his 
revenge by reducing Rome. In the course of the 
Gothic war Home had been five times taken and 
retaken: in 536 by Belisarius, in 54(> by Totilas, 
in 547 again by Belisarius, in 549 again by Toti- 
las, and in 552 by Narses. Narses despatched 
Valerian to the Po for the purpose of preventing 
the fugitive Goths from rallying round the head- 
quarters of Teias at Pavia and Verona ; but Teias 
elpded his vigilance, and, aided by a body of 
franks whose alliance* he hod bought, suddenly 
. broke forth from behind his lines, and appeared in 
Southern Italy to avenge the death of Totilas. 
‘But, instead of avenging it, he shared his fate on 
the bonks of the Harnus (Draco), a little river 
which flows into the bay of Naples (March, 553). 
IS a bloody battle, which lasted two days, the 
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Gothic army was utterly' defeated, Teia/ and a 
countless number were slain, and the rest capitu- 
lated, but were allowed to withdraw from 
Italy: this condition was never Well observed. 
Narses now marched to tlfe north, reducing ode 
fortress after the other, and gaining the confidence 
of the inhabitants through his firm yet gefierous 
and faithful conduct He thought he had subdued 
Italy when he was undeceived by the appearance 
of a host of 75,000 Alemanni and Franks, who 
came down the Alps under the command of the two 
gallant dukes of the Alemanni, Leutharis and 
Buccellinus. The Ror^an vanguard, commanded 
by Fulcaris, a brave but rash Hertlfian, was cut to 
pieces in the amphitheatre of Parma, and, in spite 
of the efforts of Narses, the barbarians rushed down 
into Southern Italy. Leutharis ravaged Apulia 
and Calabria, and Buccellinus plundered Campania, 
Lucan ia, and Bruttium ; but they were more for- 
midable as marauders than as soldiers ; they could 
overrun the country, but they oppressed it too 
much to be able to maintain themselves in it, and 
they consequently thought of returning to the Alps. 
Their ranks were thinned through losses and dis- 
eases, to which Leutharis fell a victim with his 
whole band, and while Buccellinus was staying 
near Capua, Narses came on with his veterans 
and slew him and his followers in a fierce battle at 
Casilinum, on the Vulturous. Agathias says, that 
out of .‘{0,000 men only 5000 escaped in this bat- 
tle. The power of thb Goths was now irretrievably 
ruined, and Italy was once more a province of the 
Roman empire, which Justinian finally pacified 
and organised by his famous ** Pmgmatica.” Narses 
was appointed governor of Italy, and took op his 
residence at Ravenna. 

During many subsequent years the name of 
Narses is not once mentioned ; but we cannot 
but presume that in regulating the domestic 
affairs of Italy he acted in a way that did credit 
to his genius, although we know that his con- 
duct was far from l>eing free from avarice. In 
'><>.'{ he had an opportunity of proving that he was 
still the old general. Vidinus, comes, caused a 
j fierce revolt in Verona and Brescia, and waa sup- 
ported by some Franks and a band of Alemanni 
under Amingus, who made sad havoc in Upper 
Italy, till Narses fell upon them and crushed them 
at once, whereupon Verona and Brescia, sub- 
mitted. Sindual, a chief of the Hero lea, who had 
served Narses faithfully during many years, imi- 
tated the example of Vidinus and shared hi# fata ; 
but while Narses spared the life of the comes he 
ordered Sindual to be hanged, so incensed was he 
at his wnnt of loyalty. 'These victories caused 
great joy in Constantinople ; but the death of Jus- 
tinian, which took place in the same year, and the 
accession of Justin, were heavy checks upon the 
influence of Narses at the imperial court, and finally 
contributed to his rob). 

The death of Justinian and the extreme age of 
Narses caused two movements of giaat importance- 
The administration of the great exarch of Italy 
was rigorous but oppressive j and although the 
Gothic war had impoverished * that unhappy coun- 
try to an enormous degree, ho extracted the last 
coin from it* inhabitants. Had he continued fo 
send a proportionate share of it into the ifttjpriw 
treasury, ho might hive continued hit extertr s 
without fading the conteqwhem t ImtRikppmrst^t 
ho was lest fibenfl to Justin titra te Justinian, 
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the wealth and oriental luxuries with which he 
surrounded himself in his palace at Ravenna ex- 
cited the indignation of the Romans. During the 
life, of Justinian, however, they did not complain, 
knowing that every attempt to' shake Justinian’s 
confidence in his great minister would have been 
in vain ; but no sooi^r was he dead than a depu- 
tation of Romans waited upon his successor, ex- 
posing the extortions of Narses, and declaring that 
they would prefer die rude yet frank despotism of 
the Goths to the system of craft and avarice carried 
on by their present governor. Their complaints 
were not only listened to with attention, but were 
taken up by Jtjistin as a pretext for getting rid of 
a man who was not his creature, and Narses was 
consequently dismissed, and Longinus appointed in 
his stead. He might have borne his disgrace with 
magnanimity but for the insulting message of 
the empress Sophia, who bade him leave the 
profession of arms to men, and resume his former 
occupations among the eunuchs, and spin wool with 
the maidens of the palace. Stung to the quick by 
this woman-like yet ungenerous taunt, Narses an- 
swered that w he would spin her such a thread as , 
she .would not unravel during her life.” (“ Narses 
dicitur haec responsa dedisse : Talem se eidem 
telam orditurum qualem ipsa, dum viveret, depo- 
nere non posfet,” Paul. Diacon. de (lest. Loti;/, ii. 
6.) Narsos retired quietly from office and took up 
his residence at Naples. An opportunity for gra- 
tifying his revenge was at hand. The Longohurds 
were meditating an invasion of Italy, a scheme of 
which Justin was well aware when he dismissed 
Narses, who was, however, the only man able to 
prevent such a calamity. “ Full of rage,” says 
Paulus Diaeon us (/. c.), “ Narses sent messengers 
to the Longobards, and invited them to leave 
the poor fields of Pannonia and take possession of 
rich Italy. At the same time he sent them all 
kinds of fruits and other products of Italy, in order 
to make them greedy and hasten their arrival.” 
Ring Alboin accordingly descended from the Alps 
into Italy. No sooner, however, was Narses in- 
formed of it, than he repaired to Rome, and tried 
to soothe the emperor by a submissive letter. The 
invasion of Italy, however, of which he could not 
but accuse himself as the cause, preyed upon his 
grind, and he died of grief (568). All this appears 
strange $ his conduct seems unaccountable ; and 
weighty doubts have been raised by competent his- 
torians against the authenticity of the tale. But 
severe critics, Pagi, Muratori, Horatius Blancus, 
Petavius, Ac., as well as the more modern Le Bean 
and Gibbon, are of opinion that there is no ground 
for disbelieving it. One might ask, why the em- 
peror did not immediately resent his treachery? 
and; hew Narses, after playing such a dangerous 
gaitye, could venture to repair to Rome, instead of 
Joining the Longobards ? The fact of the Romans 
being disaffected to Justin and devotedly attached 
* to Names does not explain the mystery. The fol- 
lowing hypp thesis might perliaps throw some light 
ODt the. mattes. The ambition of Narses was not 
.only unlimited, but it was coupled with that irri- 
table and resentful temper which is peculiar to wo- 
men nod eunu chs. Hie deposition was sufheient 
to- rouse the former, and the bitter taunt of the 
empress Sophia could not but provoke the latter. 
He thus invited the longobards, not in order that 
they mightoonquer Italy, but to compel Justin to 
$Ut,him cnee mors at the heed of the army, since 
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he was the only man who could check the barba- 
rians ; and had death not prevented him he would 
certainly have triumphed over his enemies, and 
taken ample revenge for the insults he had suffered. 
Such stratagems have often been invented by ad-' 
venturers aspiring to power, as well as by men 
high in office, aiming at still greater power. It is 
said that Narses attained the age of ninety-five* 
Gibbon doubts it, and perhaps not without reason. 
“ Is it probable,” says he, “ that all his exploits 
were performed at fourscore ? ” It is certainly not 
probable ; but when Blucher performed his great 
exploits he was past seventy, and he was as fresh 
in the field as a young man. 

Narses was one of those rare men who are des- 
tined by Providence to rise above all others, and, 
according to circumstances or the particular shape 
of their genius, to become cither the benefactors or 
the scourges of mankind. Of low and perhaps 
barbarian parentage, slave, eunuch, with the body 
of a boy and the voice of a woman, he made him- 
self equal to the greatest, a id was inferior to none, 
for his soul was that of a hero ; his mind, bold and 
inflexible in its resolutions, was 3'et of that elastic 
kind that adapts itself to circumstances ; and 
through the labyrinth of schemes and intrigues his 
talents guided him with the same,, .security that 
leads the pi; in warrior on the broad' way of heroic 
action. Equal to Belisarius as a general, he was 
his superiors a statesman ; but his virtues were 
less pure than those of the unfortunate hero ; and 
in a moral point of view he stands far below his 
rival. (Procop. Hell. (loth. ii. 13, &c., iii. iv. 5 
Paul. Diacon. de (lest. Long. ii. 1 — 5 ; Marcellin. 
Chron. ; Agathias, lib. i. ii. ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 68, 
&c. ; Cedren. p. 387 ; Malela, p. 83 ; Theopb. p. 
201 — 206 (the index confounds the great Narses 
with Narses the general of Maurice and Tiberius); 
Kvagrius, iv. 24 ; Anastasius, Ifistor. p. 62, 
See. ; Vita Joan. iii. p. 43 ; Agnellus, Liltcr Poti- 
tific.) [W. P.] 

NA'SAMON (Natra/uvr), a son of Amphithemis 
and Tritonis, the ancestral hero of the Nasamones 
in the north of Africa, who are said to have derived 
their name from him. (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
1496.) [L.S.] 

NA'SCIO, a Roman divinity, presiding over the 
birth of children, and accordingly a goddess assist- 
ing Lucina in her functions, and analogous to the 
Greek Eileithyiae. She had a sanctuary in the 
neighbourhood of Ardea. (Cic. de Nat. Dear. 10. 
18.) [L.S.] 

NASE'NNIUS, C., served as a centurion in 
Crete, under Metellus Creticus, and, after the assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar, united himself to Cicero, 
who gave him a letter of introduction to Brutus. 
(Cic. cut Brut. i. 8.) 

NASPCA, an agnomen in the family of the 
Scipios. [Scipio.J 

NASI'CA, CAE'S I US, commanded a Roman 
legion under Didius Gallus in Britain. (Tac. Am u 
xii. 40.) [Gallus, Didius.] 

NASIDIE'NUS, a wealthy (beatus) Rbmth, 
who gave a supper to Maecenas, which Horace 
ridicules so unmercifully^, the eighth satire orjtjtia 
second book. It appears from v. 58, that Riifus 
was the cognomen of Nasidienus.. The scholiasts 
tell us that Nasidienus was a Roroanequea ; hut it 
is probable that the home is fictitious, as itis 
not very likely that Horace would have satirised 
in this way a man who was honoured \ ~ ~ 
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with his company. . There is another Nasidienus 
mentioned by Martial (vii. 54). 

NASI'DIUS, Q. or L.*, was sent by Ponipey, 
in n. c. 49, with a fleet of sixteen ships to relieve 
Massilia, when it was besieged by Caesar's troops, 
under the command of 1). Brutus. He was unable, 
however, to effect his object, was defeated by 
Brutus, and fled to Africa, where it appears that he 
had the command of the Pompeian fleet. (Caes. B.C. 
ii. 3 — 7 ; Cic. ad Aft. xi. 17 ; Auctor, Hell. Afr. 
64, 98.) After the conquest of Africa by Caesar, 
Nasidius probably fled to Spain and followed the 
fortunes of the Pompeian party, but he is not men- 
tioned again for some time. Cicero, in his seventh 
Philippic (c. 9), speaks of an L. Visidius, a Roman 
eques, who had assisted him in suppressing the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and who was at that time 
(«. c. 43) engaged in levying troops to oppose An- 
tony at Mutina. For L. Visidius Orelli proposes 
to read L. Nasidius, which occurs in a few manu- 
scripts, but Garatoni objects (ad lot'.) that it is 
unlikely that Ponipey would have given him the 
command of a fleet, unless he had held some oftice 
in the state, and we know that the appellation of 
Roman eques was not applied to a person after he 
had been quaestor. But whether this passage refers 
to Nasidius or«not, we do not hear of him again 
till n. c. 35, when he is mentioned as one of the 
principal officers of Sex. Ponipey, who deserted to 
Antony upon the failing fortunes of ^ie former. 
(Appian, Ji.(\ v. 139.) He continued faithful to 
the fortunes of Antony in the civil war between 
him and Octavian, and commanded part of An- 
tony’s fleet, which was defeated by Agrippa off 
Patrae, in b. e. 31, previous to the decisive battle 
of Actium. (Dion Cass. 1. 13.) The coin annexed 
refers to Nasidius : it bears on the obverse the 
head of Pompey with a trident and neptvni, and 
on the reverse a ship with Q. nasidivs. 



NASO, P. a man whom Cicero speaks of as 
44 omni carens cupiditate,". was praetor n. r. 44 (Cic. 
Philipp, iii. 10). lie seems to be the same ns 
Naso, the augur, whom Cicero mentioned in a letter 
in the preceding year (ad. Att. xii. 17). The gen- 
tile name of Naso does not occur. 

NASO, M. ACTO'R I US. f Actor i ns. J 

NASO, ANTCPNIUS, a tribune of the prae- 
torian troops, a. d. 69 (Tac. Hist. i. 20). He may 
be the same person as the L. Antonius Naso, who, 
as we learn from coins, was procurator of Bithynia 
in the reign of Vespasian. ( Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 404.) 

NASO, L. A'XIUS, only mentioned on coins, 
a specimen of which is annexed. The obverse re- 
presents a woman’s head sqrmounted with a helmet, 
with NA90. s. c. ; the reverse, Diana in a chariot 
drawn by stags, with one dog before her and two 
behind her, and the legend l. ax si vs. l. p. 

• He is called Lucius in Caesar, but Quintus in 
Dion Cassius and on coins. 


NATALIS. 



COIN OF L. AXIU8 NASO. 


NASO, JU'LIUS, an intimate friend of Pliny 
and Tacitus, both of whom interested themselves 
much in his success, when he became a candidate for 
the public offices of the state (Plin. Ep. vi, 6, 9). 
One of Pliny’s letters (iv. 6) is addressed to him. 

NASO, L. OCTA'VIUS, whose heres was L. 
Flavius, praetor designatus in «. c. 59. (Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. i. 2. § 3.) 

NASO, CN. OT AC I'Ll US, is recommended by 
Cicero to the notice and favour of Acilius, in h. c. 
46. (Cic. ad Earn. xiii. 33.) 

NASO, OVI'DIUS. [Ovimu$.] 

NASO, SE'XTIUS, one of the conspirators 
against Caesar, n. c. 44. (Appian, D. C. ii. 1 13.) 

. NASO, VALF/RIUS, who had previously been 
praetor, was sent to Smyrna in a. n. 26, to super- 
intend the erection of a temple to Tiberius (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 56). 

NASO, Q. VOCO'NIUS, the judex quaestionis 
in the trial of Cluentius, n. r. 66. Since Cicero in 
one passage calls him Q. Naso (pro Clnent. c. 53), 
and in another Q. Voconius (Ihui. c. 54), Garatoni 
and Klotz, in their notes upon Cicero’s oration, 
make two different persons out of Q. Voconius 
Naso, namely Q. Voconius, the judex quaestionis, 
and Q. Naso, the praetor. But Madvig has shown 
satisfactorily ( de A scon. p. 121), that Cicero refers 
only to one person, the judex quaestionis, pointing 
out moreover that the judices qnaestionum were 
appointed to preside in those cases which the 
praetors, from their limited number, could not 
attend to, and that accordingly a praetor and A 
judex quaestionis would not be in the same court. 
This opinion of Madvig is also adopted by Zumpt 
(a/ 1 Cic. Ver. p. 234). Cicero in his oration for 
Flaccus, h. c. 59, speaks (c. 21) of Q. Naso, as 
having been praetor, but the year of bis praetorsbip 
is unknown. (Orelli, Onom. Tull. p. 649.) 

NATA'LIS, ANTO'NIUS, a Roman eques, 
was one of Piso’s friends, and joined him in the 
conspiracy against Nero, a. i). 66, but having 
become suspected, and being threatened with the 
torture, he disclosed the names of the conspirators, 
and thus escaped punishment. (Tac. Ann. xv; 50, 
54 — 56 , 71 .) 

NATA'LIS, CAECI'I/US, the person who 
maintains the cause of paganism in the dialogue of 
Minucius Felix, entitled Odaviu*. [Pklix, Mt- 
nuciiis.J Various conjectures have been made as 
to who this Natalis was ; bnt there are no sufficient 
data for deciding the question. (Bahr, Chris tl. 
Horn. Theulotfie , § 19.) 

NATA'LIS, MIN U'CI US or MINFCIUS. 
There is a rescript of Trajan to Mhracius Natalis 
(Dig. 2. tit. 12. s. 9), who was probably a procon- 
sul, and may be the jurist Natalis. In this passage 
of the Digest his name is written Minitius Natalis. 
This person appears to have been also consul and 
augur. The letter of Pliny the Younger to his 
friend Minucius may probably be addressed to 
Minucius Fundanus. (Plin. Ep. vii. 12.) 

The time of the jurist Natalis is determined as 
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prior to that of Salvius Julianus, by the fact that 
Julianus wrote notes in six books Ad (apud, in) 
Minitium or Ad Miniciura, from which books there 
are some citations in the Digest (6. tit. 1. s. 61). 
In one passage, the tenth book of the work, Ad 
Minitium is cited (Dig. 19. tit. 1. s. 11. §15), but 
as Zimmem suggests, x. is a blunder for v. 

Pomponius (Dig. lh. tit. 1. s. 6. § 4) quotes 
Minicius as quoting Sabinus. [G. L.] 

NATTA or NACCA, “a fuller” (Festus, s. v. ; 
Appul. Met. ix. p.636, ed. Ouden.), was the name of 
a family of the Pinaria gens. Natta, or Nata, 
which we find upon coins, seems to be the correct 
orthography. The Nattae ttfe very rarely mentioned, 
but appear to have been a very ancient family. 
Cicero speaks in general of the Pinarii Nattae as 
nobiles, and mentions an ancient bronze statue of 
a Natta, which was struck by lightning in the 
consulship of Torquatus and Cotta, b. c. 65. (Cic. 
de Div. i. 12, ii. 20, 21.) 

1. L. Pinarius Natta, mngister eqnitum to 
the dictator L. Manlius Capitoliuus, b. c. 363, and 
praetor, b. c. 349. Livy does not give his cogno- 
men, but it is preserved in the Fasti Capitolini. 
(Liv. vii. 3, 25.) 

2. L. (Pinarius) Natta was the brother of 
the wife of the celebrated tribune P. Clodius, and 
obtained a seat in the college of pontiffs through 
the influence of his brother-in-law, who passed 
over his own brother in favour of Natta. Through 
his connection with Clodius, he was one of the 
enemies of Cicero, who mentions him on one or two 
occasions. (Cic. pro Dom. 45, 52, nd Alt. iv. 3, b. 
§ 3.) The gentile name of Natta is only men- 
tioned in a passage of Servius (ad lira. Aen. viii. 
269), who calls him Pinarius Natta, but the 
genuineness of this passage has been called in 
question by Wolf (ad Cic. pro Dom. 1. c.). Now 
as we read of only one wife of Clodius, namely, 
Fulvia, it has been usually supposed that the 
above L. Natta was the brother of this Fulvia, 
and that his full name was therefore L. Fulvius 
Natta* ; but Drumann has brought forward (Ges- 
cJiichte Roms, vol. ii. p. 370) reasons which ren- 
der it very probable, that Clodius had, previous 
to his marriage with Fulvia, married another wife of 
the name of Pinaria, and that L. Natta was the bro- 
ther of the latter and not the brother of Fulvia. The 
name of Natta is otherwise unknown in the Fulvia 
gens. The mother of Natta and of his sister Pinaria 
married a second time L. Murena, consul u. c. 62, 
and we consequently find Natta described as a 
step-son of Murena. (Cic. pro Murcn. 35, pro 
Dom. 52.) 

3. Pinarius Natt^ a client of Sejanus, and 
one of the t wo accusers of Cremutius Cord us, a. d. 
25« (Tac. Ann. iv. 34.) 

4. Natta, a person satirised by Horace (Sat. i. 
6.1 24) for his dirty meanness, was probably a 
member of the noble Pinarian family, and therefore 
attacked by Horace for such conduct. 

. Tho coin annexed refers to some Pinarius Natta, 
but who he WAS is quite uncertain. The obverse 
represents a winged head of Pallas, the reverse 
Victory in a chariot drawn by two horses. 

* Hence we frequently find Natta or Nacoa 
given as a cognomen in the Fulvia gens, as is stated 
in the article Fun via Gbns ; but if Drumann’a 
supposition is correct, and wo believe it is, this is a 
mistake. 
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COIN OP PINARIUS NATTA. 


NAUBO'LIDES (NauSoAlSrjs), a patronymic 
from Naubolus, and accordingly applied to his sons, 
Iphitus (Horn. 11. ii. 518) and Clytoneus (Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 135). It also occurs as the name of a 
Pliaeacian. (Horn. •Carm. viii. 1 16.) [L. S.j 

NAU'BOLUS (NauffoAor). 1. A son of Lernus 
and the father of Clytoneus, was king of Tanagra 
in Boeotia. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 135, &c., 208 ; 
Orph. Argon. 144; Lycoph. 1068.) 

2. A son of Ornytus, and father of Iphitus, was 
king of Phocis. (Horn. 11. ii. 518 ; Apollod. i. 
9- §16.) [L.S.] 

NAUCERUS, a statuary who made a panting 
wrestler. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) [P. S.J 

NAUCLE1DES (NavKAelSrjs). 1. A Plataean, 
the leader of the faction who invited and opened 
the gates for the Thebans who seized upon Pla- 
tueac b. c. 431. (Thuc. ii. 2; l)em v c. Neaeram 9 
25, p. 1378.) 

2. One of the two Spartan ephors, sent, accord- 
ing to tho Spartan custom, with the kinfp Pau- 
sanias into Atticti in b. c. 403, at the time when 
the Athenians were hard pressed by Lysander. 
He entered cordially into the plans of Pausanias 
for defeating the designs of Lysander. (Xen. ffel- 
len. ii. 4. § 36.) lie is perhaps the same with the 
Naucleidas, son of Polybiades, whom Lysander 
ridiculed and assailed on account of his obesity and 
luxurious mode of life in an assembly of the people, 
to such an extent that he was near being exiled 
forthwith. The people, however, contented them- 
selves with threatening him with banishment if he 
did not reform his mode of life. (Athen. xii. 
p. 550 d.) [C. P. M.] 

NAU'CRATES (NawxpctTTjv), historical. 1. A 
native of Carystus, who, with Androcles of Sphettus, 
lent a sum of money to Artemon and Apollodorus, 
for the recovery of which a suit was instituted by 
Androcles against Lacritus, the brother of Arte- 
mon. This matter is the subject of the speech of 
Demosthenes npes rrju Aaupnov vapaypatfr^K 
2. A Lvcian demagogue, who incited the Ly- 
cians to offer some fruitless resistance to M. Brutus. 
(Pitt. Brut. p. 998, b.) [C. P. M.J 

NAU'CRATES (Nawpdr7js), literary. 1. * 
Surnamed Rrythracn $, and termed by Suidas (s. 
r. Isocrates) ’E pvOpalos NavKparirrjSy was a djsci- 
ple of Isocrates. He is mentioned among the 
orators who competed (b. c. 352) for the prise 
offered by Artemisia for the best funeral oration 
delivered over Mausolus. (Suidas, s. v. Theodectes y 
et /. t*. ; Gell. x. 68.) He wrote on the subject of 
rhetoric. From the incidental notice taken of his 
writings by Cicero (De Orat. iii. 44), we may 
infer that he shared in and defended the technical 
refinement of his master. In one of his treatises 
we learn from Quintilian (iii. 6) that he applied 
the word <rrd<m, as the appropriate technical term 
for the status or quaestio t the consideration of a 
case in its most general aspect, and that some 
regarded him as the inventor of the. term so ap- 
plied. 
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> ! - - . A* Isocrates wrote mggjehTfor judicial and poli- 
, tkal oratioQS, Nauciate* furnished models (none of 
which afe %xtant) 0 f funeral orations, celebrating 
men of public fame. (Dionys. vol. ii. p. 39, ed. 
Sylburg.f 

Eustatlius twice refers to a commentary on 
Homer by Naucrales Erythraeus , who may, per- 
haps; be regarded as identified with the rhetorician 
by the^tenn SopMsta which he applies to him. 
(Fabric. BiU. Grace . vol. i. pp. 484, 517.) But 
the manner in which the commentator is men- 
tioned by Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. E pvOpd), 
solely in connection with the commentary, renders 
it doubtful whether there may not have been two 
of the same name. 

2. Stobaeus mentions the saying of one Nau- 
crates, whom he designates 6 ao<pds (vol. i. p. 390, 
cd.Gaisford). [W.M.G.] 

NAUCY'DES (NavKvSrjs), an Argive statuary, 
the son of Mothon, and the brother and teacher of 
Polycleitus II. of Argos, made a gold and ivory 
statue of Hebe, which stood by the celebrated 
statue of Hera by Polycleitus I. in the lleraeum 
near Mycenae ; a bronze statue of Hecate at 
Argos ; and several statues of athletes. (Paus. ii. 
17. § 5, 22. § 8, vi. 6. § 1, 8. § 3, 9. § 1.) Tutian 
mentions his statue of Krinna the poetess. (A dr. 
Grace. 51, p.l 13, Worth.) Pliny, who places him at 
01. 90, n. c, 420 (7/. A', xxxiv. 8. s. 19), men- 
tions 4>is Mercury, Discobolus, and a man sacri- 
ficing a ram (Ibid. § 19). Besides his brother 
Polycleitus, A’K'pus of Sicyon was his disciple. 
(Paus. vi. 1. § 2 ; comp. Thiersch, Ep'jchen, pp. 
148, 150, 282, 283, and Sillig, Cat id. Artlf. 

8.V.) IP. J 

NA'VI US. [ Nakvjus, No. J . ] 

NA'VI US, ATTUS, a renowned augur in the 
time of Tarqitinius Priscus. In his boyhood he 
showed his skill in the art before he had received 
any instruction ; but after he had been taught by 
the Etruscans, he excelled all the augurs of his 
time. The most extraordinary proof of his know- 
ledge of augury is related in the legend of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. This king proposed to double the 
number of the equestrian centuries, and to name 
the three new ones after himself and two of his 
friends, but was opposed by Navius, because Ro- 
mulus had originally arranged the equites under 
the sanction of the auspices, and consequently no 
alteration could be made in them without the Mime 
sanction. The tale then goes on to say that the 
king thereupon commanded him to divine whether 
what he was thinking of in his mind dbul<f lie 
done, and that when Navius, after consulting the 
heavens, declared that it could, the king held out a 
whetstone and a razor to cut it with. He iinme- 
v d iafely cut it. A statue of Attus was placed in 
the comitium, on the steps of the senate- house, the 
place where the miracle had been wrought, and 
beside the statue the whetstone was preserved. 
Them was a current report, according to Dionysius, 
that Attus fell a victim to the anger of Tarquin. 
Attus Navius seems to be the best orthography, 
making Attus an old praenomen, though we fre- 
quently find the name written Attins. (Liv, i. 36 ; 
Flor. i. 5 i AureL Viet, de Vir. IU. 6 ; Dionys. iii. 
70—72 ; Cic. de Din. L 17, de Nat. Deer. ii. 3, 
iii. 6, de Hep. ii. 20 ; Niebuhr, I list of Home, vol. 
i pp. 360, 361.) 

NAUM A'CHIUS (Navfxdxtos). a Gnomic poet. 
Of the, age in which he lived nothing is known. 
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In addition to the verses which beat hie name, 
there has been conjecturally attributed to him a 
moral poem, assigned by Gesner to Phocylidei, 
which Brunck thinks inferior to .the known pro* 
ductions of Naumachius. There are three frag- 
ments of this author ip hexameters preserved by 
Stobaeus. 1 . Eleven lines of what seems to be an 
introduction to a poem on {he due management of 
the marriage state on the part of women $ the in- 
troduction, however, dissuading from marriage, and 
recommending celibacy. 2. Fifty-eight lines of 
what seems to be the poem itself The instruc- 
tions are exceedingly comprehensive,, including 
most sensible and prudent directions for the be- 
haviour of a good wife to a wise and to a foolish 
husband, for, the regulation of her household, her 
choice of companions, and her dress. He disap- 
proves of second marriages, and enjoins cheerful- 
ness and discretion. 3. Four lines and a portion 
of a fifth, depreciating gold, precious stones, and 
purple clothing. The first and third fragments 
have more of poetry than the larger piece, but 
the language of all is pure, and the style glowing 
and spirited. It must have been from a seeming 
allusion in the first to the superiority of celibacy, 
as introducing to a mystic marriage, where the 
virgin becomes queen of women, that tho suggestion 
has been made that Naumachius was a Christian 
writer. If so, however, we could not have failed 
to detect in the second extract some allusion to the 
injunctions of Scripture on the subject. But there 
seems to lie no reason to doubt that his notions 
were purified by an acquaintance with the maxims 
of Christianity. (Stobaeus, vol. iii. pp. 22, 68, 
234, ed. Gaisford ; translated by Hugo Grotius in 
Stobaeus, iv. p. 164, &c. p. 187, Ac* 224, ed. 
Gaisford; Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. i. pp. 721, 
726.) [VV.M.G.J 

NAU'PLIUS (NodvAior). 1. A son of Po- 
seidon and Amymone, of Argos, a famous navi- 
gator, and father of Proetus and Damastor (Apollon. 
Khod. i. 136, Ac.; Bchol. ad ApoUan. Hkod. if. 
1091), He is the reputed founder of the town of 
Nauplia, which derived its name from him (Paus. 
ii. 38. § 2, iv. 35. § 2 ; Schol. ad Eurip. Great. 54). 
He is also said to hare discovered the constellation 
of the great bear. (Theon, ad AraL Phatn. 27 ; 
Paus. viii. 48. § 5 ; Strab. viii. p. 368.) 

2. A son of Ciytoncus, was one of the Argonauts 
and a descendant of Nauplius, No. 1. (Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 134.) 

3. A king of Euboea, and father of Pabmedes, 
Ocox and Nausitnedon, either by Clymene or Fht- 
lyra or Hesione (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4). Clymene 
was a daughter of Catreuj, and she and her sister 
Acrope had been given by their father to Nauplius, 
who was to carry them to some foreign oountry ; 
but Nauplius married Clymene* and gave Aerope 
to Pleisthenes, who became by her the father of 
Agamemnon and Monelaus (Apollod. iii. 2. § 2). 
His son Pakimedet had been condemned to death 
by the Greeks during the siege of Troy* and as 
Nauplius considered his condemnation to be an not 
of injustice* he watched for the returft of the Greeks, 
and as they approached the coast of Buboes* he 
lighted torches on the most dangerous port of the 
coast. The sailors thus misguided suffered ship- 
wreck, and perished in the waves or by tho sword 
of Nauplius (Philostr. /far. x. 11 j. Schcl. 
Eurip. Orest. 422 ; Tsois* ad Lyeophi 884 ; 

Fab. 116). He it further said to have wreaked 
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vengeance on the Greeks by sending folse message* 
to the wives of the heroes fighting wt Troy, and 
thus to have led them to faithlessness towards their 
husbands or to self-destruction. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p« 24 $ Tsets, La.; Paus. i. 22. § 6.) |_L. S.] 

NAUSI'CAA (NauffiKoa), the daughter of Alci- ! 
nous, king of the Phaeacians and Arete, became 
the friend of Odysseds (Horn. Od. vi. 16, &c. ; ! 
comp; Odysseus). Later writers represent her as 
the wife of Telemachus, by whom she is said to 
have become the mother of Perseptolis or Ptoli- 
porthus. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1796 ; Diet. Cret. 
vi* 6.) [L. S.] 

NAUSI'CRATES (Nfcw<r«cpdT7js), a Greek 
comic poet, doubtfully placed by Clinton (F. H. 
voL ii. p. xlv.) among the writers of the middle 
comedy. Meineke (Frag. Com. Grnec. vol. i. 
p. 495) infers the same thing, from his tragico- 
comic style. Suidas (s. v.) attributes to him two 
plays, NauieAifpoi and IT epcrls. Athenaeus (ix. 
p. 399, e.), when giving an extract from the play 
called Ilcpflrfr, calls him Narrates; but this is 
clearly an error ; or it may be a shortened form, 
similar to those adduced by Lobeck, in his edition 
of Aglaophamus (pp. 994, 996). From the frag- 
ments preserved by Athenaeus, consisting of twelve 
lines from the NauKArjpot and three from the 
IlefHrfr, we can infer nothing of the plot ; but there 
is some humour in his inflated description of the 
mullet and the blue shark in the passages from 
the fonner play. These passages are most in- 
geniously dovetailed and amended by Meineke 
(voL iv. p. 575, &c.). (Fabric, Bill. Grave, vol. 
ii p. 471 ; Athen. 1. c. vii. p. 296, a. p. 325, e. 
p. 330, h.) LW. M. G.] 

NAUSI'MEDON. [Nauplius, No. 3.] 
NAUSI'NOUS (Navafaoof), a son of Odysseus 
by Calypso, and brother of Nausithous. (lies. 
fheog. 1017 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1796.) [L. S.J 
NAUSI'PHANES (Navaifdvris). a native of 
Teos, attached to the philosophy of Democritus, 
and, according to Sextus Empiricus, a disciple of 
Pyrrhon. He had a large number of pupils, and 
was particularly famous os a rhetorician. Epicurus 
was at one time one of his hearers, and as he could 
not deny this, though he was anxious to be con- 
sidered a self-taught man, he was obliged to 
content himself with abusing him, and maintaining 
that he had learnt nothing from him. ( Cic. da Nat. 
Door. i. 26, 33 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 69, 102, x. 8, 14; 
Sext Empir. adv. Math. i. 1, p. 215.T [C. P. M.] 
NAUSITHOUS (No valdoos). 1. A son of 
Poseidon and Periboea the daughter of Eurymedon, 
was the father of Alcinous and Rhexenor, and king 
of the Phaeacians, whom he led from Hypereia in 
Thrinaeia to the island of Scheria, in order to escape 
6pm tho Cyclopes. (Horn. Od. vi. 7, &c. vii. 56, 
Ac. viii. 564 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 547.) 

2. [Nausinous.J [!-*• S.] 

NAUTES or NAU'TIUS. [Nautia Gens.] 
NAUTIA GENS, an ancient patrician gens, a 
member of .which obtained the consulship os early 
as B. C. 488. It claimed to be descended from 
Nautius or Nantes, one of the companions of 
Aeneas, who was said to have brought with him 
the Palladium from Troy, which was placed under 
the cere of the Nautii at Rome. (Dionys. vi. 4 ; 
Vitg. Am, v. 704, with the note of Servins.) Like 
•many of the other ancient gentes, the Nautii dis- 
appear from history about the time of the Samnite 
ware. All the Nautii bore the surname of Rutilus. 
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NAXUS (Ndfor), a son of Polemo anflfather 
of Leucippus, gave his name to the island of Naxos, 
which had before* been called Dia. : (Died. V. 
51.) [L.S.] 

NAZA'RIUS. The ninth piece in the col- 
lection of the “ Panegyrici Veteres ” {see Dre- 
panius] bears the title Naxarii Pamgyricw* Con- 
stantino Augusta. It was delivered at Rome (c. 38) 
at the beginning bf the fifth year of th&Caesars, 
Crispus and Constantine, which commenced on the 
1st of March a. d. 321 (cc. 1,2). It is chiefly 
occupied with the praises of Constantine, the 
father, who is proposed as the bright exemplar of 
every virtue to his* sons. The circumstance that 
the emperor was not present (c. 3, comp. c. 36), 
renders the grossness of the flattery somewhat less 
odious. With regard to the author we find two 
notices in the version of the Eusebian Chronicle by 
Jerome, the one under a. i>. 315, “ Nazarius in- 
signia rhetor habetur the other under a. d. 337, 
“ Na/.arii rhetoris filia in eloquentia patri co- 
aequatur,” both of which i -e may fairly conclude 
refer to the author of this oration. Ausonius also 
notices incidentally an “illustrious” rhetorician, 
Nazarius, who may be the same person. ( Prof. 
Burdig. xiv.) 

The eighth piece in the above collection, styled 
fnc.ee ti Pan- ggricus Constantino Angusto dictus y 
from the res* uiblance in style as well as from an 
expression in the ninth (c. 30), is generally believed 
to be also the work of Nazarius. It was pro- 
nounced at Treves by a native of Gaul (c. 1), in 
the year a. d. 313, and celebrates in the most 
turgid language the victory over Maxentius. (For 
authorities nnd illustrations see the references at 
the end of Dhep anil's, Eumenius; Mamek- 
TINt'S.) [W. R.j 

N FA ERA (N eaipa). 1. A nymph, who became 
by Helios the mother of Lampetia and Phaetusa. 
(Horn. Od. xii. 133.) 

2. A daughter of Pcreus, and the wife of Aleus, 
by whom she became the mother of Auge, Cepheus, 
and Lycurgus. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1 ; Paus. viii. 4. 
§ 3, who calls her the wife of Autolycus.) 

3. One of the daughters of Niobe. (Apollod. 
iii. 5. S3.) 

4. The wife of Strymon, and mother of Evadne. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 2.) 

5. A nymph, who became by Zeus the mother of 

Aegle. (Virg. Eclog. vi. 20 ; comp. Aegle, 
No. 1 .) [L. S.J 

NEALCES (NfdA/cfjy), a painter who flourished 
in the lime of Aratus, b. c. 245. Plutarch relates 
that, when Aratus was destroying the pictures of 
the tyrants, Melanthius’s picture of Aristmtus was 
saved by the intercession of Nealces, who painted 
over with a black colour the figure of A ri stratus, 
but left the rest of the picture uninjured (Phit. 
Aral. 13). Pliny mentions with high praise his 
Venus and his naval battle between the Egyptians 
and the Persians (H. N. xxxv. 1 1. s. 40, §§ 36, 4l). 
A curious story is told of another of his pictures by 
Pliny (xxxv. 10. s. 36. §20). His daughter Alex- 
andria was also a painter (Didymus, ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 38 1 , c.) His colour-grinder Eri- 
gonus also became a distinguished painter. (P. S.l 

NEANTHES (Ntdvfrjy), of Cyzicum, lived 
about b. c. 241, and was a disciple of the Milesian 
Philiscus, who himself had been a disciple of Iso- 
crates. He was a voluminous writer, principally 
of history, but very scanty material* have reached 
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us, to form any judgment of his merits. The 
various authors, however, that quote him seem, 
with rare exceptions, to place pfreat reliance on his 
accuracy and judgment. He is very largely referred 
to by Diogenes Laertius, and by Athcnacus, and 
by several of the early Christian writers, as well 
as by others. Vossius (de Hist. Grace ., cap. xv.) 
refers to several of them, but by far the most com- 
plete list is that given by Clinton (F. II. vol. iii. 
p. 511). lie gives as the writings of Neanthos: 

1. Memoirs of king At talus. 2. Hellenics. 3. 
Lives of illustrious men. 4. Pythngorica. 5. Td 
icard irrfA iv /Audited. 6. On Purification. 7. On 
the Seasons. He probably also wrote an account 
of Cyzicmn, as we may infer from a passage in 
Strabo (p. 45). And I lories (Fabric. IliU. Grave. 
vol. ii. p. 311, vol. vi. p. 134) attributes to 
him a work ire pi Kevco^ijAtas faTopueys, as well 
a6 many panegyrical orations. (Vossius, Clinton, 
llarles, //. cc. ; Westennann Gesvh. dvr Griech. 
tiendt. p. 86.) [W. M. G.| 

NEARCHUS (Neopx«y ) 1- Tyrant of Elea 

or Velia in Magna Graecia, known only from an 
anecdote of him in connection with the philosopher 
Zenon, whom he put to the torture for having con- 
spired against his life. [Zbnok]. ( l)iod. x. Fee. 
Vales, p. 557, Ain c. Vat. p. 3b* ; Val. Max. iii. 3. 
ext. 3 ; Diog. Laert. ix. '29.) 

2. A friend and follower of Agathocles, who 
was sent by him to Syracuse with the tidings of 
his successes in Africa. (I)iod. xx. 16.) 

3. A Taren title, who adhered to the cause of 

the Romans throughout the second Punic war, not- 
withstanding the defection of his countrymen. II 
was on terms of friendly intimacy with Cato the 
Censor, who lived in his house after the recapture of 
Tarentum by Fabius Maximus (a. c. 209), and de- 
rived from him instruction in the tenets of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, of which Nearchus wasafollower. 
(Plut. Cat. Maj.'2 ; Cic. de Sum. 1*2.) (K. H. 11.] 

NEARCHUS (Neapxos), son of Androtimus, 
one of the most distinguished of the friends and 
officers of Alexander. He was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Amphipolis. (Arr. hid. 13 ; Diod. 
xix. Id. Stephanas Byzantium, s. r. Aijtjj, calls him 
a native of Lete in Macedonia, but this is certainly 
a mistake.) Of his family or parentage we know 
nothing, but he appears to have occupied a promi- 
nent position at the court of Philip, where he 
attached himself to the party of Alexander, and 
was banished, together with Ptolemy, Harpalus, 
and others, for participating in the intrigues of the 
young prince. After the death of Philip, lie was 
recalled, and, in common with ail those who had 
suffered on the same account, treated with the 
utmost distinction by Alexander. (Plut. Alex. 10; 
Arr. Ah ah. iii. 6.) After the conquest of the 
maritime provinces of Asia, Nearchus was ap- 
pointed to the government pf Lycia, together with 
the. adjoining provinces south of the Taurus (Arr. 

1. c.), a post which he continued to fill without 
interruption for five years. In h. c. 320 he joined 
Alexander at Zariaspa in Bactria with a force of 
Greek mercenaries ; and from this time, instead of 
returning to his government, he accompanied the 
king in his subsequent campaigns. He appears 
to have held at first the rank of chiliarch of the 
hypaspists, a somewhat subordinate situation ; but 
tus acquaintance with naval matters, as well as the 
personal favour he enjoyed with Alexander, in- 
duced tiie latter during his Indian expedition to 
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confide to Nearchus the chief command of the fleet 
which he had caused to be constructed on the 
Hydaspes. (Arr. Arndt, iv. 7. § 4, 30. § 11, vi. 2, 
$ 6, Ind. 18.) During the descent of that river 
and the Indus to the sea, his duties were compara- 
tively easy, and he is only mentioned as command- 
ing the fleet whenever the king himself was not 
with it ; but it is evident tlfKt he had given suffi- 
cient proof of his skill and capacity, so that when 
Alexander, after having reached the mouth of the 
Indus, meditated the sending round his ships by 
sea from thence to the Persian gulf, he gladly ac- 
cepted the offer of Nearchus to undertake the 
command of the fleet difring this long and perilous 
navigation. When we consider the total ignorance 
of the Greeks at this time concerning the Indian 
seas, and the imperfect character of their naviga- 
tion, it is impossible not to admire the noble con- 
fidence with which Nearchus ventured to promise 
that he would bring the ships in safety to the 
shores of Persia, “ if the sea were navigable, and 
the thing feasible for mortal man." (Arr. Ind. 19. 
20, Atiab. vi. 5, 19; Curt. ix. 38; Diod, xvii. 
104 ; Plut. Alex. 66.) Nor did his conduct 
throughout the expedition fall short of his promises ; 
and Arrian expressly attributes the safe result of 
the enterprise on more than one occasion to the 
prudence and judgment, ns well as courage, of the 
commander. (/«</. 32.) 

Nearchus was compelled to remain in the Indus 
for some sime after Alexander had set out on his 
return, waiting for the cessation of the etesian 
winds, or south-western monsoon. Meanwhile, the 
Indians had gathered again, after the king's de- 
parture, in considerable force, and began to annoy 
him with their attacks, which caused him to hasten 
his departure, and he set out on the 21st of Sep- 
tember n. 325, before the winds had become 
altogether favourable. The consequence was, that 
after sailing out of the Indus, and a short distance 
along the coast, he was compelled to remain twenty- 
four days in a harbour near the confines of the 
Indians and Oreitae, to which he gave the name of 
the port of Alexander. Leaving this on the 23d 
of October, he continued his voyage along the 
coast of the Oreitae, and after encountering many 
dangers from rocks and shoals, and losing three of 
his ships in a storm, ho arrived at a place called 
Coc.Ua, whore he halted ten days to repair hie 
vessels. During this interval he entered into 
communication with Lconnatus, who had been left 
behind in charge of the province of the Oreitae, 
and from whom ho received supplies of provisions 
ami reinforcements of men to replace those whom 
he had found the least efficient of his crews. From 
this time, until he reached the coast of Carmania, 
Nearchus was entirely dependent upon his own 
resources, and had to contend not only with the 
perils of an unknown navigation, but with the 
greatest distress from want of provisions, as they 
coasted along the sandy and barren shores of the 
Ichthyophagi, and with the discontent of his own 
followers, to which that scarcity gave rise. Through- 
out this period he displayed the utmost firmness as 
well as energy ; and the courage with which- he 
confronted alike the novel dangers which threatened 
them from whales (Ar t. Ind. 30), and the mys- 
terious, perils of the island reputed to be enchanted 
( Ih. 31), proves him to have been a man altogether 
tbove the level of- his ago and country. At. a 
fishing village called Mosarna, he for the first tirae : 
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obtained a pilot acquainted with the coast, which 
greatly facilitated his farther progress, and at 
length on the eightieth day of his voyage (Dec. 9.) 
he anchored at the mouth of the river Anamis, in 
the fertile district of Harmozia, and had the happi- 
ness of learning that Alexander himself was 
encamped at a short distance in the interior. 
Nearchus himself hastened to the king, who re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of joy, and 
celebrated sacrifices and festivals for the safety of 
his fleet, in which the admiral was distinguished 
by every kind of honour. He was, however, 
unwilling to expose his friend to any farther dan- 
' gers, and was desirous to tPansfer to some one else 
the task of conducting the fleet up the Persian 
gulf, but Nearehus insisted on being allowed to 
complete what he had so successfully begun, and 
returned to his camp on the Anamis, from whence 
he continued his voyage with comparatively little 
of difficulty or danger along the north shore of the 
Persian gulf to the mouth of the Pasitigris, and up 
that river to Susa. Here he arrived in February 
3*24, shortly after Alexander himself ; and in the 
brilliant festivities with which the king here cele- 
brated the conquest of Asia as well as his own 
nuptials with Stateira, Nearchus bore an important 
part, being one of those rewarded with crowns of 
gold for their distinguished services, at the same 
time that he obtained in marriage a daughter of the 
Rhodian Mentor and of Barsine, to whom Alex- 
ander himself had been previously married. (Arr. 
Ind.'2\ — 4*2, A nab. vi. 23, vii. 4. ^ !), 5. $ 9; Strab. 
xv. pp. 721, 72.% 726 ; Curt. x. i. § 10 ; Died, 
xvii. 106 ; Pint. Ale*. 68. Concerning the chro- 
nology of the voyage, see Vincent, vol. i., and 
Droyscn, (leech. Ale*, pp. 478, 481.) 

From this time Nearchus appears to have con- 
tinued in close attendance upon Alexander till his 
death, as we find him mentioned as dissuading the 
king from entering Babylon on account of the 
predictions of the Chnldaeans, and again during 
Alexander's last illness holding a conversation 
with him upon naval matters. It appears, in- 
deed, that he had been already designated for the 
chief command of the fleet with which the king 
was at this time meditating the conquest of Arabia, 
a c. 323 ; and the latter had just given him a 
sumptuous feast previous to his departure, when 
the illness of Alexander himself put an end to the 
expedition. (Plut. Alex. 73, 7% 76 ; I Mod. xvii. 
112; Arr. Anab. vii. 25.) It was natural that 
one who had held so high a place in the confidence 
of the king should take a prominent part in the 
discussions that ensued after his death : yet it is 
remarkable that Curtins is the only writer who 
mentions his name at all upon that occasion. But 
the statement of that author (x. 20), that it was 
Nearchus who put forward the claims of Heracles, 
the son of Barsine', to the throne, is rendered so 
probable by his near connexion with the latter, 
that there can be little doubt of its correctness. 
But it is probable that his not being a Macedo- 
nian by birth operated against Nearchus, and it 
would seem that his tranquil and unambitious 
character did not qualify him to take a leading 
part in the stormy dissensions thnt followed : he 
not only acquiesced in the adoption of arrange- 
ments opposed to his advice, but seems to have 
been contented, in the division of the provinces, to 
obtain his former government of Lycia and Pam- 
phylio, hud to hold even these as subordinate to 
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Antigonus. (Justin, xiii. 4 ; comp. Droyseit, 
Hellenism , vol. i. p. 42.) To the fortunes of the 
latter, whether from motives of private friendship 
or policy, we find him henceforth closely attached : 
in n. c. 317 he accompanied Antigonus in his 
march agaftist Eumenes ; and generously interceded 
with him in favour of the latter, when he had 
fallen into his hands as a prisoner. (Diod. xix. 19 ; 
Plut, Eum. 18.) Again, in 314, he was one of 
the generals who were selected by Antigonus, on 
account of their mature age and experience in war, 
to assist with their counsels his son Demetrius, 
left for the first time in compand of an army. 
(Diod. xix. 69.) This is the last occasion on which 
his name appears in history. 

We learn from many ancient authors that Near- 
chus left a history or narrative of the voyage by 
which he had earned such great celebrity ; and the 
substance of this interesting work has been for- 
tunately preserved to us by Arrian, who has de- 
rived from it the whole of the latter part of big 
“ Indica.” The strange paiadox put forward by 
Dodwell {Dissert, de Arriani Nearcho , ap. Geogr. 
Or. Minores, tom. i., reprinted, together with a 
Latin translation of Vincent’s refutation by 
Schmieder, in his edition of the Indica of Arrian, 
p. 232, Ac.). that the work made use of by Arrian 
was not reall; the production of Nearchus, but the 
forgery of a inter age, though adopted by Bohlen 
( das alte Indict/ , vol. i. p. 68), has been generally 
rejected by later writers, and is sufficiently refuted 
by Vincent in his elaborate work on “The Com- 
merce and Navigation of tho- Ancients in the 
Indian Seas (vol. i. p. 68 — 77):” but he justly 
adds : “ The internal evidence of the work speaks 
more forcibly for itself than .all the arguments 
which can be adduced in its favour.” The accuracy 
of the geographical details contained in it has been 
fully demonstrated by the same author, as well as 
by the eminent geographers d’Anville, Gosselin, 
and Hitter, who have also shown that many of the 
statements regarded by the ancients as marvellous 
or incredible have been confirmed by the re- 
searches of modern travellers. In other instances, 
although we cannot defend the accuracy of his 
assertions, it is at least possible to show how the 
error has originated. ( See particularly Schmieder, 
ad Arr. Did.' 25.) Indeed Strabo himself, while 
he censures Nearchus, together with Megasthenes 
and Onesicritus, for his fabulous tales (ii. p.-70), 
has, in numerous instances, made use of his autho- 
rity without scruple (xv. pp. 689, 691, 696, 701, 
705, 70*6, 716, 717, Ac.). On the other hand, it 
seems probable that Pliny, on whose authority 
Dodwell mainly relied, had not consulted the ori- 
ginal work of Nearchus, but had contented himself 
with the abridgment of that of Onesicritus, as pub^ 
lished by Juba. (Plin. II. N. vi. 23; comp. Vin- 
cent, l. c., and Ocier, Aka. Mayni Hist . Script * p. 
80, Ac.) Snidas, who accuses Nearchus of having 
falsely pretended to be commander of the whole 
fleet, when he was in fact only a pilot or captain 
(KvgfpvrfTTjs), has by a strange error transferred 
to him what Arrian, whose very words he copies, 
says of Onesicritus. (Suid. s. v. Nlapxps ; Arr. 
Anab. vi. 2.) 

Schmieder and some other writers, relying partly 
upon a passage of Suidos ($. r. N ^ap^os), partly upon 
some statements quoted by Strabo, which have no 
immediate reference to tho voyage, have maintained 
that, besides the IfcpdaAov?, or narrative of his 
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voyage, Nearchus had written a separate history of 
the wars of Alexander : but there is certainly no 
occasion for such a supposition. If, as appears 
probable, he began his narrative from the first con- 
struction of the fleet on the Hydaspes, it would 
naturally include an account of Alexander's wars 
against the Malli, as well as his subsequent march 
through Gedrosia ; and it is evident that he pre- 
fixed to his work a general account of India, its 
inhabitants and their customs, from which both 
Strabo and Arrian have borrowed largely. Geier 
(L c. p. 113 — 115) has justly pointed out that all 
the facts cited from Nearchus are such as would 
naturally be comprised in a work thus limited, or 
might readily have been introduced in digressions. 
All the questions, both literary and geographical, 
connected with the Paraplus of Nearchus, ore fully 
discussed in the work of I.)r. Vincent above cited 
(4 to. London. 1807); in the preface, notes, mid 
dissertations appended by Schmieder to bis edition 
of Arrian's ** Indica” (8vo. Hal. 1708); and in 
Geier’s A lexandri Mayni Jiistoriarurn Scripture*, 
ppu 108 — 150. The last author has brought together 
all the fragments of Nearchus, that is to say, all 
the passages where he is cited Ay name either by 
Strabo or Arrian ; but there is no doubt that be- 
sides these his work is tiie sole authority followed 
by the latter writer throughout the narrative of his 
voyage. | K. 11. 1).] 

NEARCHUS, painter. [ Aristarktk.J 
NEBRO'P HON US (N«£p<><pd»'o*), a Ron of 
Jason and llypsipyle, and brother of Euncus. 
(Apollod. i. 9. $ If.) f U. S. } i 

NEBRUS (N*4pOT), the thirteenth in descent; 
from Aesculapius, the son of Sostratus III., and 
the father of Gnosidicus and Chrysus, who lived 
in the seventh and sixth centuries n. c. (Jt). 
Tzetzes, ChiL vii. I fist. 155, in Fabric. ftiU. (Jr. 
voi. xii. p. 880, ed. vet. ; Poet. Epist. tut Artuar. 
in Hippocr. Opera, vol. iii. p. 770 ; Thessal. Oral, 
ad Aram, ibid, p^ 835, Ace. ) He was a native of 
the island of Cos, and the most celebrated physician 
of his time. During the Crissaean war he joined 
the camp of the Amphictyons (as has bean men- 
tioned in the article C’hr vm s), taking with him 
his son Chrysus, and a penteconter fitted up at his 
own expence with both medical and military ap- 
paratus. Here they were of great use to the be- 
sieger*, and Nebrus is said to have poisoned the 
water used by the town, though, according to 
Pausania* (Pkoc. c. 37. Jj h), this Iwirbarous expe- 
dient was adopted in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of Solon, B. c. 591. {Penny Cyclopaedia, 
art. Nebms.) [VV. A. G. J 

NECO, or NECHO (N«c sit, N*'x»*, Notour, 
N«x<sh, N«x<uj). 1. Father of Psammetichus, 
was put to death by Sabacon, the Aethiopian 
usurper of the Egyptian throne (Herod, ii. 152). 

2. Son of Psaimnetiehus, whom he succeeded on 
the throne of Egypt in a. c. 817. His reign was 
marked by considerable energy and enterprise, 
both in following up the career of conquest towards 
the north-east, for which his father had opened the 
way by the capture of Axotua, and also (as con- 
nected with this) in the formation of a nary, and 
the prosecution of maritime discovery. It was 
probably with a view to war at once, and to com- 
merce, that he began to dig the canal intended to 
connect the Nile with the Arabian Gulf He 
dmfeted, however, from the work, according to 
Herodotus, on being warned by an oracle, that be 
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was constructing it only for the nse of the bar- 
barian invader. But the greatest and most interest- 
ing enterprise with which his name is connected, is 
the circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians, 
in his service, and acting under his directions, who 
set sail from the Arabian Gulf, and accomplishing 
the voyage in somewhat more than two years, 
entered the Mediterranean? and returned to Egypt 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. His military 
expeditions were distinguished at first by brilliant 
success, which was followed, however, by the most 
rapid and signal reverses. On his march against 
the Babylonians and Modes, whose joint forces 
had recently destroy eS Nineveh, ha was met at 
Megiddo, in the tribe of Manasseh, by Josiah, 
king of Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon. In 
the battle which ensued, Josiah was defeated and 
mortally wounded, and Necho advanced to the 
Euphrates where he conquered the Babylonians 
and took Carchemish or Circesium, where he ap- 
pears to have established a garrison. Herodotus 
tells us that, after the battle at Megiddo, he took 
the town of Cady t is, which, therefore, it has 
been argued, can hardly be identified with Jeru- 
salem, according to the usual opinion, since that 
place lay far out of the line of his progress (See 
Ewing in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 93, Ac.) 
But the objection vanishes if we suppose it to have 
been taken by one of his generals immediately 
after the battle with Josiah, or afterwards by him- 
self on his triumphant return homeward from the 
Euphrates, when we know that he deposed Je- 
hoahnz and placed Kliakim (Jehoiakim) on the 
throne of Judah, as the tributary vassal of Egypt, 
it. r. <> 1 0. In the fourth year of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, it. o. 808, N ebuchad nexxar attacked 
Carchemish, defeated Necho, who had marched 
thither to meet him, and, advancing onward with 
uninterrupted success reduced to subjection ail the 
country between “the river of Egypt" and the 
Euphrates. He would appear also to have iuvaded 
Egypt itself. From this period certainly Necho 
made no effort to recover what he hud lost, if we 
except a preparation for wnr with Babylon (b.o. 
803, the third year of Jehoinchim), which wn« soon 
abandoned in fear. In n. c, 801, Necho died after 
a reign of sixteen years,* and was succeeded by bis 
son I’sammi* or Psainmuthis (Herod, ii. 158, 159, 
iv. 42 ; Larch, ad ll.ee.; Diod. i. 33 ; Wcss. ad 
lor. ; Strab. i. p. 58, xvii. p. 804 ; Pim. //. N. 
vi. 29 ; Joseph. Ant. x. 5, 6; 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
Ac., xxiv. 7 ; 2 C’hron, xxxv. 20, Ac., xxxvi.1- — ♦ ; 
Jcrem. xivi. ; comp. Heeren, African M titans, vol. 
ii. pp. 374, 389, Ac. ; Bunsen, Aegyptcn* Welle in 
der Welhjrsrhicktr. vol. iii. p. 141, Ac.) [E. E.) 

NKCTA'NABIS, NECTA'NKBUS/or NEC- 
TA'NKBES (NturdraSit, Ncirrdrefes, Nsrra- 
riSift). 

1. King of Egypt, the first of the three sove- 
reigns of the bebennite dynasty, succeeded 
Nepherite# on the throne about & c, 874, and, in 
the following year, successfully resisted the invasion 
of the Persian force under Phamabasua and I phi 
crates, owing partly to the natural adva»t*#» «f 
the country for defence, and partly to the dilatory 
and over- cautious conduct of Pharnabasua. Nee*®* 
nabis died after a reign of ten yean, according to 
Eusebius, and was succeeded by Tachoa. (Died. **- 
41— -43 ; Nep. IpL 2 y comp. Rehdants, Vd. 
Chabr. 71 mw tv. | 3 y Bunsen, A em pds m Skit* 4* 
der Wdtguck, vol iii. Urkmdt sfcsJlpp. 40, 41.) 
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2. Appears to have been the nephew of Taehos, 
who, in his. expedition to Phoenicia, in b. c. 361, 
left- his brother behind as governor of Egypt, and 
placed Nectanabis, who accompanied him, in the 
command of his Egyptian forces, and sent him to 
lay siege to the cities in Syria. Taking advantage 
of the power thus entrusted to him, and aided by 
bit father, who had &ised a rebellion at home, 
Nectanabis persuaded his troops to renounce their 
allegiance to Taehos, and revolted. Being acknow- 
ledged by the Egyptian people also as king, 
he made overtures and large promises to Agesilaus 
and Cbabrias, both of whom were engaged with 
Greek mercenaries in the strvice of Taehos. Cha- 
brias refused to transfer his assistance to him, but 
he was more fortunate with Agesilaus, and Taehos, 
finding himself thus deserted, fled for refuge to 
Artaxerxes 11., and, notwithstanding the confused 
statement of Diodorus to the contrary, seems to 
have made no further attempt to recover the crown. 
It was, however, disputed with Nectanabis by a 
certain Mendesian, who for some time met with 
considerable success, but was ultimately defeated 
by the skill of Agesilaus, and the Spartan king 
left Egypt with rich presents from Nectanabis, 
whom he had thus firmly established on the throne. 
(Xen. Ages. ; Plut. Ages. 67 — 40, A poph. Lac. 
Ages. 76 — 7« ; Diod. xv. 02, 93 ; Wess. ad loc. ; 
Nep. Chabr. 2, 3, Ages. 8 ; Ath. xiv. p. 616, d, e ; 
Pans. iii. 10 ; Polyaen. ii. 1 ; Aelian, V. II. v. 1 ; 
Perizon. ad loc.; Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. App. pp. 2 1 3, 
316 ; Rehdantz, Vit. Jph. Chabr. Tim. v. § 11.) 
Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), soon after his accession in 
B. c. 359, made several attempts to recover Egypt ; 
but the generals, whom he sent thither, were 
utterly defeated by Nectanabis, through the skill 
mainly of two experienced commanders in his 
service, Diophantus, of Athens, and Lam i us, of 
Sparta. The failure of the Persian attacks on 
Egypt encouraged Phoenicia also and Cyprus to 
revolt, and Artaxerxes accordingly (leaving the 
reduction of Cyprus to Iuribuh) resolved to put 
himself at the head of an expedition which should 
crush tho Phoenician rebellion, and should then 
proceed to take vengeance on Nectanabis. It 
therefore became necessary for his own defence 
that the Egyptian king should succour the Phoe- 
nicians, and we find him accordingly despatching 
Mkmtor, the Rhodian, to their aid with 4000 
mercenaries. But Mentor went over to Artaxerxes, 
and, after the subjugation of Phoenicia, accom- 
ied him in his invasion of Egypt. Nectanabis 
made large and active preparations for defence ; 
but, according to Diodorus, his presumptuous con- 
fidence made him thinluthat he could conduct the 
campaign alone, while nis utter unfitness for the 
command of an army (obvious enough indeed in 
his former war with the Mendesian pretender) 
caused hi* ruin. Some of his troops haying sus- 
tained a defeat from Nicostratus and Aristazanes, 
he adopted in alarm the fatal step of shutting 
himself up in Memphis, Here he remained without 
a struggle, while town after town submitted to the 
enemy, and at length, despairing of his cause, he 
Bed with the greater part of his treasures into 
Aethlopia, Another .account, via. that of Lynceus 
(<*>. Aik. iv. p. 130, b), represents him as having 
been taken prisoner by Artaxerxes, and kindly 
treated, while a third story brings him to Mace- 
donia^ him become the father of Alex- 

ander u th# Great, having won the favours pf 
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Olympias by magic arts. But this deserve* mem 
tion only as a specimen of those wild legends, by 
which Oriental vanity strove to reconcile itself to a 
foreign yoke by identifying the blood of its con- 
queror with its own (Diod. xvi. 40, 41, 42, 44, 
46 — 51 ; comp. Isaiah xix. 11, &c. ; Vitringa, ad 
loc. ; Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. vi. p. 142 ; Wess, 
cul Diod. xvi. 51). The date usually assigned to 
the conquest of Egypt by Ochus is b. c. 350 ; but 
see Thirl wall’s Greece , vol. vi. p. 142, note 2. 
Nectanabis was the third king of the Sebennite 
dynasty, and the last native sovereign who ever 
ruled in Egypt (comp. Ezek. xxix. 14, 15, xxx. 
13). We read in* Diogenes Laertius (viii. 87 ; 
comp. Menag. ad loc. ) that he received at his court, 
and recommenced to the priests the astronomer 
Eudoxus, who came to him with a recommendation 
from Agesilaus. Pliny (AT. N. xxxvi. 9.) speaks 
of an obelisk which had been made by order of 
Nectanabis, and was set up at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy PhiladelphuB ; but : k . does not appear to 
which of the two persons above-mentioned he is 
alluding. [E. E.) 

NECTAR ( Netcrap ), was, according to the early 
poets, the wine or drink of the gods, which was 
poured out to them by Hebe or Ganymede, and the 
colour of whi< n is described as red (Horn. II. iv. 3, 
Gd. v. 93, 19; , &c. ; Ov. Met. x. 161). Like the 
wine of mortals it was mixed with water when it 
was drunk, and the wine which Odysseus had 
carried with him is called by Polyphemus the cream 
of nectar (dnopfiwt vcierapos , Od. ix. 359). Later 
writers sometimes by nectar understand a fragrant 
balm which prevents the decomposition of organic 
bodies, as, in fact, even in Homer (II. xix. 39), 
Thetis prevents the body of Patroclus becoming de- 
composed by anointing it with ambrosia and nectar 
(comp. Ov. Met. iv. 250). Some of the ancient 
poets, moreover, described nectar not as the drink, 
but as the food of the immortals, that is, they made 
it the same as ambrosia. (Athen. ii. p. 39 ; Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 1632.) £L. S.] 

NKCTA'RIUS (Nc/croptos), was the successor 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, and the predecessor of 
John Chrysostom, as bishop of Constantinople. 
His occupaney of the episcopal chair between two 
such men would have required extraordinary merit 
to make him conspicuous. But, in truth, though 
he does not seem to merit the epithet applied to 
him by Gibbon, “ the indolent Nectarius,” the fact 
of his having been appointed at all is the most 
remarkable thing in his personal history. When 
Gregory, as has been related £Vol II. p. 313], re- 
signed his office, a. d. 381, it was during the 
meeting of the second oecumenical council at Con- 
stantinople. Nectarius, a senator, and a man of 
the highest family, was a native of Tarsus. The 
ecclesiastical historians relate that, at this time, he 
intended to visit his native place, and previously 
waited on Diodorus, the bishop of Tarsus, who we* 
in Constantinople attending the council Diodorus, 
along with the other bishops, was perplexed as to 
whom they should nominate to the vacant sen. 
Struck by the majestic appearance and the white 
hair of Nectarius, taking for granted that he'had 
been baptized, Diodorus requested Nectarius to 
postpone his departure, and recommended him to 
Flavian, bishop of Antioch, as a fit person to suc- 
ceed Gregory. Flavian laughed at the strange 
proposal, but, to oblige his friend, pat his name 
last on the list, which he, as well as the other 
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bishops, presented to the emperor. To the aston- 
ishment of all, Theodosius selected Nectarius, and 
persisted in his choice, even when it was ascer- 
tained that he had not yet been baptized. The 
bishops at last acceded to the wish of the monarch, 
who had so stoutly opposed the Arians, while the 
people, attracted probably by the gentle manners 
and the venerable appearance of the man, present- 
ing as he did every way a strong contrast to 
Gregory, loudly applauded the choice. Nectarius 
was baptized, and, before he had time to put off 
the white robes of a neophyte, he was declared 
bishop of Constantinople. Most important matters 
came under the consideration' of the council, over 
which it is probable he was now called to preside. 
He showed his discretion by puttiifg himself under 
the tuition of Cyriacus, bishop of Adana ; but we 
can hardly believe that he took any active part in 
the theological questions which were discussed. It 
is doubtful whether the canons that were enacted, 
under the name of the second oecumenical council, 
were not passed at two different sessions, a second 
taking place in 38'J. But this does not matter much, 
as they all bear the name of this council. The prin- 
cipal business transacted in the council, theologi- 
cally considered, related to the confirming and 
extending of the Nicene Creed, mainly to meet the 
opinions of the Macedonians. The creed thus 
enlarged is that used at the mass of the Roman 
Catholic church. Other canons regulated discipline, 
the restriction of the authority of each bishop to 
his own diocese, and the restoration of penitent 
heretics. The most important article of all, how- 
ever, historically considered, was one which was 
conceded not more to the natural propriety of the 
arrangement, than to the personal favour which the 
emperor bore to Nectarius. It was decreed, that 
as Constantinople was New Home , the bishop 
should be next in dignity to the bishop of Rome, 
and hold the first place among the bias tern pre- 
lates. This, which was at first a mere mark of 
dignity, became a source of substantial power, em- 
broiled Constantinople with Rome, and was preg- 
nant with all those circumstances that ha|O0 marked 
this important schism. Nectarius wad" the first 
who held the dignity of ex ojfieio head of the 
Eastern bishops, as patriarch of Constantinople. 
These canons were signed on the 9th of July, 381. 
The zeal of Theodosius in the extirpation of 
Arianism led to the summoning of a council ( not 
oecumenical) at Constantinople, in July, 383. 
Then; assembled the chiefs of all the sects. By 
the advice of Sisinnius, afterwards a Novntinn 
bishop, given through Nectarius, the emperor en- 
snared his opponents into an approval of the writ- 
ings of the early fathers. He then required of 
each sect a confession of its faith, which, having 
read and considered, he condemned them all, and 
followed up this condemnation by the most strin- 
gent laws, for the purpose of entirely rooting them 
out. As might have been expected, Nectarius was 
obnoxious to the Arians, and we find that in 388, 
while the emperor Theodosias was absent in Italy, 
opposing Maximus, a rumour that had “arisen of 
the defeat and death of the prince having excited 
their hopes, a riot ensued, in the conrse of which 
they set fire to the house of Nectarius. In the 
yemr 390, Nectarius, alarmed by the public odium 
which had been excited by the seduction of a 
woman of quality by a deacon, abolished the prac- 
tiet of confession which had boon introduced into 
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the Eastern church — a penitential priest haring 
been appointed, whose office it was to receive the 
confessions of those who had fallen into sin, after 
baptism, and prescribe acts of “penitence previously 
to their being admitted to partake of the privileges 
of the church. The last council (not oecumenical) 
at which Nectarius presided was held in Constan- 
tinople in 394, regarding a dispute as to the 
bishopric of Bostria. Nectarius survived his 
patron, Theodosius, two years, dying on the 27th 
of September, 397. He seems to have borne his 
honours meekly, and to have acted with great dis- 
cretion. In the subtle controversies that agitated 
the church, we learn that he avoided discussion 
himself, and was guided by the advice of men 
better skilled in the puzzling dialectics of the time. 
If the conjecture of Tillemont (vol. ix. p. 486) be 
correct, he was married, and had one son. His 
brother Arsutius succeeded John Chrysostom as 
patriarch of Constantinople. (Floury, Hist. Eccles. 
vol. iv. v. cc. 18, 19; Socrat. II. E. v. 8,13; 
Sozorn. II. E. vii. 8, 9, 14, 16, viii. c. 23.) Nec- 
tarius wrote (Cave doubts this) a homily De S. 
Thcorforo, a martyr, whose festival is held by the 
Greek church on the first sabbath of Lent. The 
original is said to exist in several libraries, and a 
Latin version was printed, Paris, 1554, with some 
Homilies of Chrysostom. Also his Sententia Sy- 
nod a /is de Episcopatu Bostrensi, is given in Jure 
Graer. Homan, lib. iv. (Fabric. BM. Graec. vol. 
ix. p. 309, vol. x. p. 333 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. 
p. *277.) [W. M. G.J 

N KDA (N48a), an Arcadian nymph, from whom 
the river Neda and also a town (Steph. Bvz. s. r.) 
derived their name. She was believed, conjointly 
with Theisoa and Hagno, to have nursed the infant 
ZeusJ(Callim. II pun. in Jov. 38 ; Paus. viii. 38. § 
3). In a Messenian tradition Neda and Ithome 
were called nurses of Zeus (Paus. iv. 33. § 2). 
.She was represented at Athens in the temple of 
Athena. (Paus. viii. 47. § 2.) [L.S.] 

NEIMJ'SIA (N «5ov<rla), a surname of Athena, 
under which she had a sanctuary on the river 
Nedon (from which she derived the name), and 
another at Poieessn in the island of Cos. The 
latter was said to have been founded by Nestor on 
his return from Troy, and to have derived its name 
from Nedon, a place in I<aconia. (Strab. viii. p. 
360, x. p. 487 ; Steph. By*, t.r. N 4Swv.) [L.S.] 
NKIS (N qiv), a daughter of Zethus, or of Am- 
phion by Niobe, from whom the Neitian gate at 
Thebes was believed to have derived its name (Schol. 
ad Eurrp. 1‘hoen. 1 1 04 ). According to Pausania* 
Neiswas a son of Zethus (ix. 8. § 3). [L.8.J 

NKLMDK8, NKLKl^DES, and NELEICS 
(NrjXttHjjt, NtiKt)uMt)s, 'NipAfjlbt), patronymics of 
Neli-us, by which either Nestor, the son of Neleus, 
or Autilochus, his grandson, i« designated. (How. 
It. viii. 100, xi. 617, x. 87, xxiii. 514 j Ov. Met. 
xii. 553 ; Herod, v. 65.) (L.S.] 

NKLKUS (NqAsrfi), a son of Crsthens and 
Tyro, the daughter of Salmonella Tyro, previous 
to her marriage with Nolens, it said to bars 
loved the river-god Knipena j and' in the torn of 
Enipeus Poseidon once appeared to hart- *®d be- 
came by her the father of Pritas and Ntleut (How. 
Od. xi. 234, Ac.). Tyro exposed the two boy* 
but they were found and reared by bomwheids, 
and when they had grown «p they iNMMd who 
their mother mat, and Peliaa killed tbair 
mother, wh» had ULttsed Tyro ( Aprilod- k M *)• 
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.After the death of Cretheus, the two brothers 
quarrelled about the succession to the throne of 
lolcus. Neleus, who was expelled, went with 
Melampus and Bias to Pylos, which his uncle 
Aphareus gave to him (Apollod. i. 9. § 9 ; Diod. 
iv. 68). Neleus thus became king of Pylos, which 
town he found in existence when he arrived there ; 
but some state that fie himself built Pylos, or at 
least that he erected the royal palace there (Paus. 
iv. 2. § 3, 36. § 1). It should be observed that 
several towns of the name of Pylos claimed the 
honour of being the city of Neleus or of his son 
Nestor, such as Pylos in Messcnia, Pylos in Elis, 
and Pylos in Triphylia ; tHe last of which is pro- 
bably the one mentioned by Homer in connection 
with Neleus and Nestor (Strab. viii. p. 337). 
Neleus was married to Chloris, who, according to 
Homer ( Od . xi. 280, &c.), was a daughter of Ara- 
phion of Orchomenos, and according to others 
(Diod. 1. c.) a Theban woman, and by her he be- 
came the father of Nestor, Chromius, Periclymenus, 
and Pero, though the total number of his sons was 
twelve (Od. xi. 285, 11. xi. 692 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 
9 ; SchoL ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 156). When He- 
racles had killed Iphitus, he went to Neleus to be 
purified ; but Neleus, who was a friend of Eurytus, 
the father of Iphitus, refused to purify Heracles 
(Diod. iv. 31 ). In order to take vengeance, Hera- 
cles afterwards marched against Pylos, and slew the 
sons o'f Neleus, with the exception of Nestor (Horn. 
II. xi. 690), though some later writers state that 
Neleus also was killed (Apollod. ii. 6. § 2, 7. § 3.; 
llygin. Fab. 10). Neleus was thus reduced to a 
state of defencelessness, and Augeas, king of the 
Epeians, availed himself of the opportunity for 
harassing his kingdom ; among other things 
Augeas intercepted and kept for himself a team of 
four horses which Neleus had sent to the Olympian 
games (Horn. 11. xi. 699, Ac.). Neleus took ven- 
geance for this by carrying away the flocks of the 
Epeians (11. xi. 670, &c.), whereupon the latter 
invaded the territory of Pylos, and besieged Thry- 
oiissa on the Alpbeius. Athena informed Neleus 
of it, but he would not allow his son Nestor to 
venture out against the Epeians, and concealed his 
war steeds. But Nestor fought against them oil 
foot, and was victorious (11. xi. 707, &c. ). Pau- 
sanias says (ii. 2. g 2) that Neleus died at Corinth, 
and that he? in conjunction with Nestor, restored 
the Olympian games. The descendants of Neleus, 
the Nelo'idae, were expelled from their kingdom by 
the Heracleidae, and migrated for the most part to 
Athens (Paus. ii. 18. § 7, iv. 3. § 3). It should 
be observed that Hyginus (Fab. 10, 14) calls the 
father of; Neleus Hippogoon, and that hes mentions 
him among the Argonauts. [L. »S.j 

NELEUS (NijAetf* or Ne/Asos), the younger 
son of Codrus, disputed the right of his elder 
brother Medon to the crown on account of his 
lameness, and when the Delphic oracle declared in 
favour of Medon, he placed himself at the head of 
the- colonists who migrated to Ionia, and himself 
founded Miletus. His son Aepytus headed the 
colonists who settled in Priene. Another son 
headed it body of settlers who reinforced the in- 
habitants of lasus, after they had lost a great 
number of their citizens in a war with the Carians. 
(Herod, 4* 97 ; Paus. vii. 2, § 1, who in the old 
edition caiit him Neilens j Polyb.xvi. 12 ; Suidas, 

Vi ’luvfai; Strab* xiv. p. 633.) [C. P. M.j 

J^BLEUS^auative of Soepsis, the son of Com- 
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cus. He was a disciple of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, the latter of whom bequeathed to him 
his library, and appointed him one of his execu- 
tors. The history of the writings of Aristotle* as 
connected with Neleus and his heirs, is fully dis- 
cussed elsewhere. [Vol. I. p. 323.] Of the per- 
sonal history of Neleus nothing further is known. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 608, b ; Diog. Laert. v. 52, 53, 55, 
56 ; Athen. i. p. 3, a ; Plut. Stdl. p. 468. b ; 
Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol. iii. p.499.) [C., P. M„] 

NE'MEA (NejUeo), a daughter of Asopus, from 
whom the district of Nemea between Cleonae and 
Phlius in Argolis was said to have received its 
name. (Paus. ii. U>. § 3, v. 22. § 5.) [L. S.] 

NEMEIUS (Ns/tetos), the ^femeian, a surname 
of Zeus, under which he had a sanctuary at Argos, 
with a bronze statue, the work of Lysippus, and 
where games were celebrated in his honour. (Paus. 
ii. 20. § 3, 24. § 2.) [L. S.] 

NEMERTES (NTj/uep-nfr), that is, the Unerring, 
a daughter of Nereus and I jris. (Horn. //. xviii. 
46 ; lies. Theoq. 262.) [L. S.) 

NEMKSIA'NUS, M. AURE'LIUS OLY'M- 
PIUS, who, in all probability, was a native of 
Africa, since he is styled in MSS. Foeta Cartha- 
yinientis, and is referred to as Aurelius Cartha- 
yiniensis by Jlincmar archbishop of Iiheims (a. d. 
845), flour i si ed at the court of the emperor Carus 
(a. i>. 283), carried off the prize in all the poetical 
contests of the day (omnibus coronis [not coloniis'\ 
illustratus emicuit ), and was esteemed second to 
the youthful prince Numerianus alone, who ho- 
noured him so far as permit him to dispute, 
and, of course, to yield to the palm of verse. 
Vopiscus, to whom we are indebted for these par- 
ticulars, informs us that he was the author of 
poems upon fishing, hunting, and aquatics (dAtcv- 
Ti«d, KvprryeriKa, vavrutd, unless we read i$§vrucd) 9 
all of which have perished, with the exception of a 
fragment of the Cyneyvtica , extending to 325 
hexameter lines, which, in so far as neatness and 
purity of expression are concerned, in some degree 
justifies the .admiration of his contemporaries. 
What has been preserved contains precepts for 
rearing horses and dogs, and for providing the 
apparatus of the huntsman, but is evidently merely 
an introduction to the main body of the work, 
which seems to have embraced a very wide field, 
and to have been intended to contain a com- 
plete account of nil the beasts of chase, and of the 
various methods pursued for their capture or de- 
struction. 

Two short fragments, De A ucupio^ which, with 
their history, will be found in the Poetae Latini 
Minores of Wernsdorf (vol. i. p. 128), and like- 
wise a piece entitled Laudes llcrculis , the work of 
some unknown writer, have been ascribed, on no 
good evidence, to Nemesianus (Wernsdorf, vol. i. 
p. 275) ; and he is by some erroneously supposed 
to have been the author of four out of the eleven 
pastorals which bear the name of Calpumius 
Siculus [Calpurnius], and to have been sha- 
dowed forth in one of the others (the fourth) 
under the designation of Meliboeus. The inscrip- 
tion “Ad Nemosianum Carthaginiensem,” prefixed 
to these eclogues, in many editions, rests upon the 
authority of no MSS., except such as are of recent 
date, and is now generally regarded M an inter- 
polation. 

The fragment of the CyrtegcUoa was first, pub- 
lished by the heirs of Aldus (8vo. VeneL 1634),* - 
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in a folume containing also the poem of Gratius 
Fakscus upon hating, and a bucolic ascribed to 
Nefatesianus. It will- be found along with the 
Hites De Aucupio^ in the Poetao Latini Minores 
of Burmann, 4 to. 'Lug. Bat. 173), vol. i. pp. 317, 
45), and of Wemsdorf, 8vo. Altenb. 1780, toI. i. 
pp^ 3, 123. The best edition is that of Stem, 
entitled “ Gratii Falisci et Olympii Nemesiani 
CSfmiria venatica cum duobulri fragmentis De Au- 
cupio,” ,8vo. Hal* Sax. 1832. There is a trans- 
lation into French by M. S. Delatour, 18mo. 
Paris, 1700. (W. R .] 

NE'MESIS (N 4peais\ is most commonly de- 
scribed as a daughter of Night, though some call 
her a daughter of Erebus (Hygin. Fab. praef.) or 
of Oqeanus (Tzetx* ad Lyc. 88 ; Paus. i. 33. § 3, 
vii. 5. § 1 ). Nemesis is a personification of the 
moral reverence for law, of the natural fear of com- 
mitting a culpable action, and hence of conscience, 
and for this reason she is mentioned along with 
A i&eis, i. e. Shame (lies. Theog. 223, Op. et 1). 
183). In later writers, as Herodotus and Pindar, 
Nemesis is a kind of fatal divinity, for she directs 
human affairs in such a manner as to restore the 
right proportions or equilibrium wherever it has 
been disturbed ; she measures out happiness and 
unhappiness, and he who is blessed with too many 
or too frequent gifts of fortune, is visited by her 
with losses and sufferings, in order that he may be- 
come humble, and feel that there are bounds beyond 
which human happiness cannot proceed with safety. 
This notion arose from a belief that the gods were 
envious of excessive human happiness (Herod, i. 
34, iii. 40 ; Pind. Of. viii. in fin.. Fifth, x. 67). 
Nemesis was thus a check upon extravagant favours 
conferred upon man by Tyche or Fortune, and fronq 
this idea lastly arose that of her being an avenging 
and punishing power of fate, who, like Dike and 
the Erinyes, sooner or later overtakes the reckless 
sinner (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1043 ; Sophocl. Fhiloet. 
518; Eurip. Orest. 1362; Catull. 50, in fin.; 
Orph. Hymn. 60). The inhabitants of Smyrna 
worshipped two Nemeses, both of whom were 
daughters of Night (Paus. vii. 5. § 1). She is 
frequently mentioned under the surnames Adrasteia 
(Adrjistbia, No. 2] and Rhamnusia or Rham- 
nusia, the latter of which 6hc derived from the 
town of RJtammis in Attica, where she had a 
celebrated Sanctuary (Paus. i. 33. § 2). Besides 
the places already mentioned she was worshipped 
at Patrae (Paus. vii. 20, in fin.) and at Cyzicus 
(Strab. p. 588). She was usually represented in 
works of art as a virgin divinity, and in the more 
ancient works she seems to have resembled Aphro- 
dite, whereas in the later ones she was more grave 
and serious, and had numerous attributes. But 
there is an allegorical tradition that Zeus begot 
by Nemesis at Rhamnus an egg, which I<eda found, 
and from which Helena and the Dioscuri sprang, 
whence Helena herself is called Rhamnusis (Callim. 
Hymn, in Dion. 232 ; Paus. i. 33. § 7 ). On the 
pedestal of the Rhamnusian Nemesis, Leda was 
represented leading Helena to Nemesis (Paus. L c.). 
Respecting the resemblance between her statue and 
that of Aphrodite, see Piin. //. N. xxxvi. 4 ; comp. 
Fins. i. 33. 8 2 ; Strab. pp. 396, 399. The Rham- 
nusian statue bore in its left hand a branch of an 
apple tree, In its right head a patera, and on its 
bead a crown, adorned with stags and an image of 
rictory. Sometimes she appears in a pensive stand- 
ing attitude, holding iu her left hand a bridle or a 
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branch of an ash tree, and in her right a wheel* 
with a sword or a scourge. (Hirt, Mythol. Bilderb. 
p. 97, &c.) fL. S.) 

NEME'SIUS (Ntpiaios). 1. The author of a 
Greek treatise, Tlepl trews * AvBptoirov 9 Be Nature/, 
Ifnminis, of whose date and personal history little 
is known. He is called bishop of Emesa, in Syria, 
in the MSS. of his work, 5ind also by Anastasius 
Nicenus (Qu/iest. in S. Seript. ap. Biblioth. Patrum, 
vol. vi. p. 157, ed. Paris, 1575), and was evidently 
a,Christian and a man of piety. The time in which 
he lived cannot be determined with much 'exact- 
ness, as the only ancient writers by whom he is 
quoted or mentioned dio probably Anastasius and 
Moses Bar-Cepha (De Farad, i. 20, p. 55, ed. 
Antw. 1569), which latter author calls him ** Nu- 
mysius Philosophns Christianus.” He himself men- 
tions Apollinaris (pi 77, ed. Oxon.) and Eunomius 
(p. 73), and therefore may be supposed to have 
lived at the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century after Christ. He has sometimes been 
confounded with other persons of the same name ; 
but, ns these erroneous conjectures have already 
been corrected by other writers, they need not be 
noticed here particularly. His work has sometimes 
been attributed to St. Gregory of Nyssa, an error 
which has probably arisen from confounding this 
treatise with that entitled Htpl Karc urKfuijs *A v- 
6pcS-rrov 1 Dc Homtnis Opijicio , written by St. Gre- 
gory to complete the Henaemeron of his brother 
St. Basil. The treatise by Nemesius is an interest- 
ing philosophical little work, which has generally 
been highly praised by all who have mentioned it. 
The author has indeed been accused of holding 
some of Origen’s erroneous opinions, but has been 
defended by his editor, bishop Fell, who, however, 
confesses that, with respect to the pre-existence of 
souls, Nemesius differed from the commonly received 
opinion of the Church. (Annot. p. 20.) Probably 
the principal source of the celebrity obtained by 
Nemesius is his having been brought forward as a 
person who was aware of the functions of the bile, 
and also of the circulation of the blood ; and the 
passages which have been supposed to contain 
these doctrines are certainly sufficiently striking to 
deserve to be given here at full length. The former 
is as follows ( c. 24, p. 242, ed. Matth.) : — “ The 
motion of the pulse (called also the vital power) 
takes its rise from the heart, and chiefly from the 

left ventricle The artery is, with great 

vehemence, dilated and contracted, by a sort of 
constant harmony and order, the motion com- 
mencing at the heart. While it is dilated, it 
draws with force the thinner part of the blood 
from the* neighbouring vyins, the exhalation or 
vapour of which blood becomes the aliment far the 
vital spirit. But while it is contracted, it exhales 
whatever fumes it has through the whole body 
and by secret passages, as the heart throws out 
whatever is fuliginous through the month and nose 
by expiration.” The other passage it almost 
equally curious (c. 28. p. 260): — ** The yellow 
bile,” he says, u is constituted both far itsetf and 
also for other purposes ; far it contributes to diges- 
tion and promotes the expulsion of the excrements ; 
and therefore it is in a manner one of the nutritive 
organs, besides imparting a sort of heat to the body, 
like the vital power. For these readout* therefore* 
it seems to be made for itself ; but, inasmuch a# it 
purges the blood* it seems to be made la 4 t,nttimer 
far this also.” It is hardly necessarytbsiy*that 
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these passages are far enough from proving that 
Ifanteenis had anticipated the discoveries of Harvey 
and, Sylvius ; but at the same time they show that 
thp ancients had advanced much farther in the path 
of science than is commonly supposed. The work 
is included in several of the collections of Patristic 
Theology. It appeared for the first time in a 
separate form in a Latin translation by George 
Valla, Lugd. 8vo, 1538. The first Greek edition 
was published at Antwerp, 8vo. 1565, edited by 
Nicpsius Kllebodius, with a Latin translation 
the next was by Dr. (afterwards bishop) Fell, 
Qxon. 8vo. 1671 ; the last and best is by C. 
F. Matthaei, Halae, 8vo, 1802. It was trans- 
lated into Italian by Domin. Pizzimenti, 8vo. 
(s. L et a.) i into English by George Wither, 
London, l2mo. .1636 ; into German by Oster- 
haramer, Saltzburg, 8vo. 1819 ; and into French by 
J. B. Thibault, Paris, 8vo. 1844. Further inform- 
ation respecting Neuiesius and his opinions, theolo- 
gical, philosophical, and physiological, may be 
found in Bayle’s Diet. Hist, et Cnt. y and Chauffe- 
pie’s Supplem . ; Fabric, Bill. Grace. ; Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Philosoph.; Haller, Biblioth. Anat.; 
Sprengel, Ilist. dc la Med.; Freind’s Hist, of 
Physic. See also the Preface and Notes to Fell’s 
edition (reprinted by Matthaei), and to Thibault's 
translation. 

2. A friend of St. Gregory Nazianzen, a man of 
learning ana' cultivated taste, who was first an 
advocate, and afterwards praefect of Cappadocia. 
St. Gregory appears to Ijpve been on very intimate 
terms with him, and to have written to him 
numerous letters, of which only four are still extant 
(Eftist. 198 — 201, vol. ii. p. 163, &c. ed. Paris), 
written about the year 38G. lie also addressed a 
poem to him (about the same time), in which he 
tries to persuade him to embrace the Christian 
faith ( Carrn . vii. vol. ii. p. 1070), but the result 
of bis exhortation is not known. He has been 
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, NEOCLES, literary, 1. An Athenian* 
father of Epicurus, was one of the donwhi.(%f$ 
peta y as. Cicero, de Nat. Dew. i 26, calls 
sent to Samos after its conquest, in the 
Pericles. Not finding his land sufficient fop hit 
maintenance, he set up a school (Strab. xiv. n, 
638 ; Diog. Laert. x, 1.) . . , 

2. Brother of Epicurus, wrote an account of the 
sect of the Epicurean** which is lost* He was the 
author of the maxim (Hidvas, upon which 
Plutarch wrote a small essay. (Pint. Non Suav. 
Vivi See. Epic. pp. 1 089, 1 128, &c. ; Saidas, a. «, 
Ne oK\rjs ; Fabric. Bill. Grace, vol iii. p. 608.) 

3. A native of (^rotona, from whom Athenaeua 
(ii. p. 57, f.) quotes, to the effect that the egg from 
which Helena was produced fell from the moon, 
the women there being oviparous. [C, P. M.J 

NEOCLES, painter. [Xenon.] 

NEOLA'US (NewAoos), bmther of Molon and 
Alexander, who revolted against Antiochus the 
Great. [Antiochus, Vol. I. p. 196.] He com- 
manded the left wing of the "ebel army in the 
battle in which Molon wa$ defeated. When all 
was lost he escaped from the battle, and .went to 
Persis, where Alexjinder was. Having killed his 
mother, and the children of Melon, he slew him- 
self upon their corpses, after persuading Alexander 
to follow his example. (Polyb. v. 53. § II, 54* 
§5.) [C. P. M.} 

NEON (Ntwv). 1. A Corinthian officer, who 
accompanied Timoleon in his expedition to Sicily, 
and was appointed by him to command the citadel 
of Syracuse, when that fortress waa placed in his 
hands by the younger Dionysius. In this post 
Neon not only held out against the combined 
efforts of IJficetas and the Carthaginian genera^ 
Mago, but took advantage of their absence on an 
expedition against Catana, to make himself master 
of the important quarter of Acradina. (Plut, 
Timol. 18 .) 


supposed to be the author of the work Jlepl 4>v<r(us 
*Av6p<virov y but probably without sufficient reason ; 
as, though it is quite possible that a heathen 
magistrate might afterwards become a Christian 
bishop, it is hardly probable that no notice of so 
eminent a conversion should have been preserved. 
In fact, there seems to be no reason for supposing 
the two persons to be one and the same, except 
that they probably lived about the same time. 

3. f>ur letters of St. Isidorus, of Pelusium, 
written about the beginning of the fifth century 
after Christ, are addressed to a person named 
Nemesius, in one of which he is called *A px uv i 
Praetor (i. 47, ed. Paris, 1638), but it is not 
quite certain that the same individual is meant in 
each instance (ii. 1 35, it. 39, v. 36). 

4. “ N emeai i, legum periti, mentio apud Aencam 

Gazaeum* Epist. xj .” (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. viii. 
p. 448, ed. Harlot.) But the name in the passage 
lit question is not but N*fA«rlvy. 

5. An Alexandrian presbyter who subscribed 

to the deposition of Arius, a. d. 321. (Fabric. 
tfiU [W.A.G.] 

NEOCLES (NwxXiJf), historical 1. The 
father of Themistocles, wa* an Athenian of distin- 
_^ r ed fank, connected with the priestly house of 
the Lyeonwjae (Plut. Them. I p. Ill i Herod, vn. 


2. X sop of Themistocles and Archippe, who 
tol ii 


2. A Messenian, son of Philiades, and brother of 
Thrasybulus, who is accused by Demosthenes of 
having betrayed his country to Philip king of Ma- 
cedon (Dem. de Cor. p. 324, ed. Reiske ; Harpo- 
cration, s.v. Newv). An elaborate vindication of hip 
conduct, together with that of others of his con4 
temporaries who had adopted the same line of 
policy, is found in Polybius (xvii. 14),-$? 

3. An officer who commanded under Demetrius 
Poliorcctes in the great sea-fight off Salamis in 
Cyprus, b. c. 306. (Diod, xx. 52.) 

4. A Boeotian, who was one of the leaders of 

the Macedonian party in his native country, during 
the reign of Antigonus Doson. An accident put 
it in his power to confer a great personal obligation, 
upon that monarch : for Antigonus having touched 
with his fleet on the coast of Boeotia, the shipa 
were all left aground by a sudden change of tide t 
Neon, who was hipparch at the time, came up with, 
the Boeotian cavalry, but instead of taking advan- 
tage of the situation of Antigonus, he allowed Kun 
to depart in safety. For this act he incurred much, 
censure from his countrymen, but obtained a high 
place in the favour of Antigonus and his successes, 
Philip. (Polyb. xx. 5.) . - 

5. A Theban, probably grandson of the 
ceding, took a prominent part in the^poji^tis of 
Boeotia during the djjeputes betwee; 

and Perseus. He witjpne of rite principal authfftf 
of the alliance concluded by the Boeotians with 
Macedonian king, on which account he driven . 

4 
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into exile, when the cities of Bocotia submitted to 
the Roman deputies Marcius and Atilius, b. c. 172. 
Hereupon he took refuge with Perseus, to whose 
fortunes he seems to have henceforward closely at- 
tached himself, os he was one of the three companions 
of the king's flight after the decisive battle of 
Pydna, b. c. Kill. He eventually fell into the 
hands of the Romans, by whom he was executed the 
following year, b. c. 167. (Potyb. xxvii. 1, 2 ; Liv. 
xliv. 43, xlv. 31 ; Plut. Aemil. 23). [E. H. B.J 

NEOPHRON or NEOPHON (N«o<pp«»/, 
N ewpwv, Suidas gives both, Diogenes Laertius 
N c6<pp<*v), of Sicyon, a tragic writer of doubtful 
age. In the Scholia to the Afedoia of Euripides, 
we have two fragments of a play written by him 
on the same subject, one of four lines at v. 663, 
and another of five lines at v. 1 354. Besides these 
we have fifteen lines quoted by Stobaeus, from the 
same tragedy. The account given of him by 
Suidas, as has been shown by Elmsley (ad Eurip. 
Med. p. 63), is manifestly inconsistent. Suidas 
states that he wrote 120 tragedies, that the Medeia 
of Euripides was sometimes attributed to him, and 
that he was the first to introduce on the stage the 
Tlatbaywybs, and the examination of slaves by 
torture. In one particular --that the Medeia of 
Euripides was sometimes attributed to him — 
Suidas is confirmed by Diogenes Laertius. But 
Suidas goes on to say that he was involved in the 
fate of Callisthenes, and put to death by Alexander 
the Great. If the latter account be true, the 
former cannot but be an error, Euripides lived 
long before the days of Alexander the Great, and, 
in the very play of the Medeia, among others, had 
introduced the Ylaihay<ay6s. Besides, Nearcbus, a 
tragedian, is mentioned by Suidas (s.r.KaAAurfoVTjs ) 
as the unfortunate friend of Callisthenes who suf- 
fered with him. From this reasoning it seems 
certain that Suidas confounded the two, and that 
Clinton is right in placing Neophron, as he does, 
before the age of Euripides. This is further 
strengthened by an acute remark of Elmsley 's, 
that men do not quote small plagiarists of great 
writers, but delight to trace wherever great writers 
have borrowed their materials. As lar as we can 
judge from the fragments already mentioned, Euri- 
pides may, have borrowed his plot and characters 
from Neophron, but certainly' not his style. (Elms- 
ley, /. c. ; Gaisford’s .Sto/xuui voL i. p. 3*55 ; Suid. 
$. v. ; Diog. Laert. ii. 1 34 ; Clinton, /<’. //. vol. ii. 
p. xxxi.) LW. M. G. J 

NEO'PIl YTUS. A short, but curious tract, 
published by Cotelerius in his Ecclesiac Graecae 
Momimenta, vol. ii. p.457 — 462, bears this title: 
N«xpuTOW irpi<r€vrtpov povaxov nal iynKaurrov 
ntpl r&v Kara. x t *P av Kbirpor tract uiv, JV errphyl i 
Preabyteri Monachi et Jnclnai , iJe (’alum i tat thus 
Cypri. It gives a brief account of the usurpation 
of the island by Isaac Comnenas, its conquest, 
and the imprisonment of Isaac by Richard Coeur 
de . Lion, king of England, and the sale of the 
island to the Latins (as the writer represents the 
transaction) by Richard. The writer was con- 
temporary with these transactions, and therefore 
lived about the close of the twelfth century. He 
«u a resident in and probably a native of Cyprus. 
There are. several MSS. in the different European 
libraries bfftring the name of-Neophytus. Of these 
a MS. formerly in the ColMnine Library at Paris, 
contained thirty Orationea , evidently by our Neo- 
phytes: a Catena in Canticum, and some others on 
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theological subjects, are of more dubious authorship, 
but are probably by our Neophytus : a Demonstrate 
de Plant is, and one or two chemical treatises, are by 
another Neophytus, sumamed Prodromenus ; and 
Definitiones and iJivisimes Summation totius Aria* 
totelis Philosophiae and Epitome m Porpkyrii 
quinque voces et in Aristotelis Organon are appa- 
rently by a third writer of the same name. (Cote* 
lerius, /. c. and notes in coL673, 679 ; Du Cange, 
Gtossarium Med. et Inf. Graedtatis ,* Index Aucto- 
rum, p. 29 ; Fabric, liibl. Grace. voL v. p. 738, 
vol. viii. 661, 662, vol. xi. p. 339, See. ; Cave, Hist. 
Lift, ad Ann. 1190, vol. ii. p. 251, ed. Oxford, 
1740, 1742.) * [J. .C. M.J 

N EOPTO'LEMUS (Neo»To'A«/tos), i. e. a young 
warrior, a son of Achilles and Deidatueia, the 
daughter of Lycomedes, was also called Pyrrhus 
(Apollod. iii. i3. § 8 ; Horn. Od. xi. 491, &c.). 
According to some, however, he was a son of 
Achilles and lphigeneia (Txetz. ad Lyc. 133 ; Eu- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 1137), and after the sacrifice of 
his mother he was carried by his father to the 
island of Scyros. The name of Pyrrhus is said to 
have been- given to him by Lycomedes, because he 
had fair (wvfybi) hair, or because Achilles, while 
disguised as a girl, had borne the name of Pyrrha 
(Paus. x. 26. § 1 ; Hygin. Pah. 97 ; Euatath. ad 
Horn. p. 1187 ; Serv. ad Jen. ii. 469). He was 
called Neoptolemus because either^ Achilles or 
Pyrrhus himself had fought in early youth (Eustath. 
1. c.). From his father he is sometimes called Achil- 
lides (Ov. Her. viii. 3), and from his grandfather 
or great-grandfather, Pelides and Aeacides (Virg. 
Ae«.ii.263,iii. 296). Neoptolemus was brought up 
in Scyros in the house of Lycomedes (Horn. II. xix. 
326 ; Soph. Philoct. 239, &c.), whence he was 
fetched by Odysseus to join the Greeks in the war 
against Troy (Horn. Od. xi. 503), because it had 
been prophesied by llelenus that Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes, with the arrows of Heracles, were ne- 
cessary for the taking of Troy (Soph. Phil. 115). 
Iti order to obtain those arrows Neoptolemus and 
< klysseus were sent from Troy to the island of 
Lemnos, where Philoctetes was living, who was 
prevailed upon to join the Greeks (Soph. Phil. 
1433). At Troy Neoptolemus showed himself in 
every respect worthy of his great father, and at 
last was one of the heroes that were concealed in 
the wooden horse (Horn. Od. xi. 503, Ac. 521). 
At the taking of the city he killed Priam at 
the sacred hearth of Zeus Herceius (Paus. iv. 
17. § 3, x. 27 ; Virg. Aen. ii. 547, &c.), and 
sacrificed Polyxena to the spirit of his father 
( Eurip. Hrcuh. 523). When the Trojan captives 
were distributed, Andromache, the widow of 
Hector, was given to Neoptolemus, and by her 
be became the father of Molos&us, Pielus, Per- 
gamus (Paus. i. 1 1 . § 1), and Amphialus (Hygin. 
Pub. 123; comp. A nwbom achjc). Respecting his 
return from Troy and the subsequent events of his 
life the traditions differ. According to Homer (Od. 
iii. 183, iv. 5, See.) he lived in Phthia, the kingdom 
of hit father, whither Menelaus sent to him Her- 
mione from Sparta, because he had promised her to 
him at Troy. According to others Neoptolemus 
himself went to Sparta to receive liermione, because 
he had heard a report that she was betrothed to 
Orestes (Iiygin. Fab. 123 ; Paus. iii. 25. § 1, 28. 
§ 5). Servius (ad Am. ii. 166, iii. 321, Ac.) re- 
lates that on the advice of Helenas, to whom ho 
subsequently gave Andromache and a district in- 
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Epeirus, Neoptolemus returned home by land, 
because he had been forewarned of the dangers 
which the Greeks would have to encounter at sea. 
Some again state that from Troy he first went to 
Molossia^ and thence to Phthia, where he recovered 
the throne which had in the mean time been taken 
from Peleus by Acastus (Diet. Cret. vi. 7, &c. ; 
Eurip. Troad. 1125 ;» comp. Horn. Od. iv. 9), 
Others, that on his return to Scyros, he was cast 
by storm on the coast of Ephyra in Epeinis, where 
Andromache gave birth to Molossus, to whom the 
Molossian kings traced their descent (Pind. Nem. 
iv. 82, vii. 54, &c.). Others lastly say that he 
went to Epeirus of his cavn accord, because he 
would or [could not return to Phthia in Thessaly 
(Paus. i. 1 1. § 1 ; Viig. Aen. iii. 333 ; Justin, xvii. 
3). In Epeirus he is also said to have carried off 
Lanassa, a granddaughter of Heracles, from the 
temple of the Dodonean Zeus, and to have become 
by her the father of eight children (Justin. (. c.). 
Shortly after his marriage with Ilermione, Neopto- 
lemus went to Delphi, some say to plunder the 
temple of Apollo, who had been the cause of the 
death of Achilles, or to take the god to account for 
his father ; and according to others to t^fce offerings 
of the Trojan booty to the god, or to consult him 
about the means of obtaining children by Ilermione 
(Schol. ad Pind. Nem. vii. 54, 58, ad Eurip. Or. 
1649, Andrqjn. 5 1). It is owing to this uncer- 
tainty that some ancient writers distinguish be- 
tween two different journeys to Delphi, where he was 
slain, either by the command of the Pythia (Paus. 
i. 13. § 7), or at the instigation of Orestes, who 
was angry at being deprived of Hermione (Eurip. 
Androtn. 891, &c. 1085, &c. ; Virg. Am. iii. 330) ; 
and according to others again, by the priest of the 
temple, or by Machaereua, the son of Daetas 
(Schol. ad Pind. Nem. vii. 62 ; Paus. x. 24. § 4 ; 
Strab. p. 421). His body was buried at Delphi, 
under the threshold of the temple, and remained 
there until Menelaus caused it to be taken up and 
buried within the precincts of the temple (Pind. 
Nem. vii. 62 ; Paus. x. 24. § 5). He was wor- 
shipped at Delphi as a hero, as presiding over sacri- 
ficial repasts and public games. At the time when 
the Gauls attacked Delphi he is said to have come 
forward to protect the city, and from that time to 
have been honoured with heroic worship. (Paus. 
14. §4, x. 23. §3.) [ L.S.] 

N EOPTO'LKM U S I. (Ncorafespos), king of 
Epeirus, was son of Alcetas I., and father of Alex- 
ander I., and of Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great. On the death of Alcetas, Neop- 
tolemus and his brother Arymbas or Arrybas 
agreed to divide the kingdom, and continued to 
rule their respective portions without any inter- 
ruption of the harmony between them, until the 
death of Neoptolemus, which, according to Droysen, 
may be placed about B. c. 360. No further inci- 
dents of his reign have been transmitted to up. 
(Paus. I. 11. §§ 1, 3 ; Justin, vii. 6. § 10, xvii. 3. 

I 14 $ Droysen, Ifellenistnus , voL i. p. 250, not.) 

[E.H.B.] 

NEOPTO'LEMUS II., king of Epeirus, was 
son of Alexander I. and grandson of the preceding. 
At his father's death in b. c. 826 , lie was probably 
a mere in font, and his pretensions to the throne 
were passed over in favour of Aeacides. It was 
not till b. c. 302 that the Epeirots, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of Pyrrhus, the son of Aeacides, 
rose in J&siurrecftia& against him, and set up Neop- 1 
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tolemus in his stead. The latter reigned for the 
space of six years without opposition, but effectually 
alienated the minds of his subjects, by his harsh 
and tyrannical rule. He thus paved the way for 
the return of Pyrrhus, who landed in Epeirus in 
B. c. 2 96, at the head of a force furnished him by 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt Neoptolemus, alarmed 
at the [disaffection of his subjects, consented to a 
compromise, and it was agreed that the two rivals 
should share the sovereignty between them. But 
such an arrangement could not last long; at a 
solemn festival, where the two kings and all the 
chief nobles of the land were assembled, Neopto- 
lemus had formed the design to rid himself of his 
rival by poison ; but the plot was discovered by 
Pyrrhus, , who in return caused him to be assas- 
sinated at a banquet to which he had himself in- 
vited him. (Plut. Pyrrh. 4, 5 ; Droysen, vol. i. 
p. 250.) ‘ [E.H.B.] 

NEOPTO'LEMUS (NsoirrjAe/tor), historical. 

1. A Macedonian officer of Alexander the Great. 
As we are told by Arrian thee he belonged to the 
race of the Aeacidae, he was probably related to 
the family of the kings of Epeirus. He is men- 
tioned as serving in the royal guards ( iraipoi ) and 
distinguished himself particularly at the siege of 
Gaza, n. c. 382, of which he was the first to scale 
the walls. ( Arr. Anab ■ ii. 27.) We hear but 
little of him curing the subsequent campaigns of 
Alexander, but he appears to have earned the re- 
putation of an able soldier ; and in the division of 
the provinces, after the death of the king, Neop- 
tolemus obtained the government of Armenia. 
{('a r mania, in Dexippus, op. Phot. p. 64, b. is 
clearly a false reading ; see Droysen, vol. i. p. 50.) 
It seems, however, that he had already given evi- 
dence of a restless and unsettled disposition, which 
caused Perdiccas to regard him with suspicion, and 
in b. c. 321, when the latter set out for Egypt, 
lie placed Neoptolemus under the command of 
Eumenes, who was enjoined to exercise particular 
vigilance in regard to him. The suspicions of 
the regent proved not unfounded: Neoptolemus 
immediately entered into correspondence with the N 
hostile leaders, Antipater and Craterus, and, on 
being ordered by Eumenes to join him with his 
contingent, refused to comply. Hereupon Eumenes 
immediately marched against him, defeated his 
army, and compelled all the Macedonian troops in 
his service to take the oath of fidelity to Perdiccas. 
Neoptolemus himself escaped with a small body of 
cavalry and joined Craterus, whom he persuaded 
to march immediately against Eumenes, while the 
latter was still elated with his victory, and unpre- 
pared for a fresh attack. But their cautious adver- 
sary was not to be taken by surprise, and met his 
enemies in a pitched battle. In this Neop- 
tolemus commanded the left wing, on which he 
was opposed to Eumenes himself ; and the two 
leaders, who were bitter personal enemies, sought 
each other in the fight, and engaged in single 
combat, in which, after a desperate struggle, Neop-. 
tolemus was slain by his antagonist. (Diod. xviii, 
29 — 31 ; Piut. Ewn. 4 — 7 ; Com. Nep. Eum. 4 * 
Justin, xiii. 6, 8 ; Dexippus, ap. Phot . p. 64, b. j 
Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 70, b., 71, a.) ^ 

2. A Macedonian, father of Meleager, the ge- 
neral of Alexander. (Arr. Anab. i. 24*<$ 1.) 

3. A Macedonian officer, who was killed at the 
siege of Halicarnassus, b. c. 333. (Diod. xvii. 25.) 
He is doubtless the same who is called hy Arrian, 
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the son of Arrh&baeus and brother of Amyntas, 
though that author represents him as having 
fought on the Persian side. (Arr. Anab. i. ‘20. 
§ 15 j and see Schmieder, ad loc.) 

4. One of the generals of Mithridatcs, and 
brother of Archelaus. lie had already distin- 
guished himself previous to the breaking out of the 
wars with Rome, by an expedition against the 
barbarians north of the Euxine, whom lie defeated 
in several battles, and appears to have pushed his 
conquests as far as the mouth of the* Tyras 
(Dniester), where he erected a fortress which con- 
tinued to bear his name. In the course of these 
wars he is said to have defeated the barbarians in 
a combat of cavalry, on the ice at the entrance of 
the Palus Maeotis, on the very same spot where 
he the following summer gained a naval victory. 
(Strab. ii. 1, p. 73, vii. 3, pp. 306, 307.) In n. c. 
83 he was united with his brother Archelaus in the 
command of the great army with which Mitliri- 
dates invaded Bithynia,and defeated Nicomedes III. 
at the river Amnius. This success was quickly fol- 
lowed up by Neoptolemus and Menophanes, who 
defeated the Roman general M. Aquillius in a 
second decisive action, and compelled him to fly 
for refuge to Pergamus. (App. Mithr. 17 — -10.) 
After this he appears to have accompanied Arche- 
laus to Greece, where he was defeated by Sulla’s 
lieutenant, Munatius, near (’hale is, with heavy 
loss. n. c. 86. {Ibid. 34.) After this we find him 
commanding the fleet of Mithridatcs which was 
stationed at Tcnedos (».<-. 85 ), where he was 
attacked and defeated by Lucullu*. the quaestor of 
Sulla. (Plut. LucuU. 3.) Front this time we hear 
no more of him. [ K. II. lb] 

NEOPTO'LEMITS ( NeoTrroAe, uos), literary. 1. 
Of Paros, the most eminent literary person of this 
name. The following works are ascribed to him. 
1. Tlepl 'EirtypapparcSy^ probably a collection of epi- 
grams. (A then. x. p. 45 4, f. ; Jacobs, A utfuJ. vol. 
vi. p. xxxvi.) *2. Iltpl r\wiT(T(Si \ to the third book 
of which Athenaeus refers (xi. p. 476, f. ). It is 
probably to this work that Achilles Tatius refers, 
iv rails Qpvytais (fxuveus. (Fabric, llibl. Grace. vol. 
vi. p. 193.) 3. A Commentary on Homer. (Id. 

vol. i. p. 517.) 4. A Commentary on Theocritus, 

quoted in the Scholia on i. 5*2. (Id. vol. iiL pp. 
781, 798.) 5. A Treatise on Poetry, to which 

Horace is said to have been indebted in his Ars 
Poetica. (Id. vol. vi. p. 373.) 

2. According to a conjecture of Clinton (F. If. 
vol. i. p. 849 ), who has collected ( [l . c. ) all the an- 
cient notices on the subject, there was a Milesian 
Neoptolemus, to whom was falsely ascribed the 
epic Natnra«rria. Pausanins thinks it the work of 
Carcinus. [Carcinus.] The Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Iihodius, however, expressly attributes it to 
Neoptolemus. Perhaps, however, Neoptolemus the 
Parian may have commented on this work also. 
Heyne latterly agreed with Pausanias that the 
Havwanrla was named from Naupactus, the birth- 
place of its author Carcinus. (Apollon. Rhod. v. 
299 ; Schol. ad Apollod. iii. 10. § 12, and Ob~ 
sennit, in loc. by Heyne, ed. (lotting. 1803.) 

3. A poet from whose work, TUp\ dareterpuv, 
two lines are quoted by Stobaeus (120. 5, vol. iii. 
p. 459, ed. Gaisford). 

4. There was also a celebrated Athenian trage- 
dian of this name, who performed at the games in 
which Philip of Macedon was slain, b. c. 336. 
(Fabric. Dili. Grace, vol. ii. p. 312 ; Diod. xvi. voL ] 
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ii. p. 152, ed. Amstel. 1745 ; Sueton. Cal. c. 57.) 
If Josephus (Ant. xix. 1) be correct, the play per- 
formed was on the subject of Cinyras and Myrrha,. 
But Neoptolemus (Diod. 1. c.), by order of the 
king, introduced some new lines (quoted by 
Diod. I c.), probably composed by Neoptolemus 
himself. A saying of his on the murder of the 
king is recorded by Stobaeus (98. 70, vol. iii. p. 
295, ed. Gaisford). He took an active part in 
the transactions between the Athenians and 
Philip. He had been intimate with and espoused 
the side of the latter, for whose cotlrt he ulti- 
mately left Athens. (Dem. pp. 58, 344, 442, ed. 
Reiske.) c [W. M. G.J 

NET II ELF. (N s<f>4\r)). 1. The wife of the 

Thessalian king Atlmmas, by whom she became 
the mother of Phrixus and Ilelle. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 1 ; comp. Ath a mas.) 

2. The wife of Ixion, by whom she became the 
mother of the Centaurs. [Ckntauri.] [L. S.) 

NEPOS, a friend of the younger Pliny, who 
addresses four letters to him (ii. 3, iii. 16, iv. 26, 
vi. 19), but whether he is the same as either the 
Calvisius Nepos or the Licinius Nepos mentioned 
below, is Uncertain. t 

NEPOS, CAI.Vi'SIUS,a friend of the younger 
Pliny, was a candidate for the office of military 
tribune, and was warmly recommended by Pliny to 
Sossius. (Plin. Fp. iv. 4.) 

NEPOS, CORN E'l.l t T S, was the contemporary 
and friend of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus. He 
was probably a native of Verona, or of some neigh- 
bouring village, and died during the reign of 
Augustus. No other particulars, with regard to 
his personal history, have been transmitted to us. 
(Catull. i. 3 ; comp. Auson. prttef. Epigramm. ; 
Cic. ad A ft. xvi. 5 ; Plin. If. A r . v. 1, ix. 39, 
x. 23 ; Plin. Kp. iv. ‘28 ; Hieron. Chron. Euseb . 
Olyinp. cl xxxv.) He is known to have written 
the following pieces, all of which are now lost. 

1. Chronica. An Epitome of Universal History, 
it would appear, in three books. For the name 
and some idea of the contents we are indebted to 
Ausonius (Epist. xvi.), A.Gellius (xvii. 21, § 3, 
8, 24), and Solimis (i. § 27, xliv. § 1), while 
Catullus, when dedicating his poems to Cornelius 
Nepos, indicates, though obscurely, the object and 
extent of the production in question, 

Jam turn cum ausus es, unus Jtalorum, 
Omne aevum tribus explicare chartis, 

Doctis, J upiter ! et laboriosis. 

(See also Minucius Felix, c. 22.) 

2. Furmplorum Libri , of which Charisius (p.119, 
ed. Putsch.) quotes the second book, and A. Gel- 
lius (vii. 18. § 11) the ffftli. This was probably 
a collection of remarkable sayings and doings, of 
the same description as the compilation subse- 
quently formed by Valerius Maximus. 

3. Ik. Viris lUustribus. Gellius (xi. 8) tells an 
anecdote of Cato, adding “ Scriptum est hoc in 
libro Cornelii Nepotis Dc lllustribus Viris.** (See 
also Serv. ad Virg. Am. 372 ; Diomedcs, p. 405, 
cd. Putsch. ; and Charisius, pp. 113,114, 195, ed. 
Putsch., who refers to books ii. xv. and xvi.) It 
is not impossible that it may be the same work as 
the preceding, quoted under a different title. 

4. Vita Ciceroni *, an error in which is corrected 
by A. Gellius (xv. 28). 

5. EpUlofac ad Ciceronem , from one of which 
Loc tontine hoi preserved an extract (Instit.Div. 
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iii. 15 ; comp. Cic. ad Att. xvi. 5), but we cannot 
tell whether they were ever formally collected into 
a volume. The Epistolae Ciceroni* ad Cornclium 
Nepotem are adverted to under Cicero, p. 743. 

6. perhaps poems also, at least he is named in 
the same category with Virgil, Ennius, and Accius 
by the younger Pliny [Ep. v. 3) 

7. De Historicis. In the life of Dion (c. 3), which 
now bears the name of Cornelius Nepos, there is 
the following sentence, “ Sed de hoc in eo meo 
libro plura sunt exposita qui De Historicis eon- 
scriptUB est.” 

In the year 1471 a quarto volume issued from 
the press of Jenson at Venice, entitled Aemilii 
Probi de Vita exccUmiium, containing biographies of 
twenty distinguished commanders, nineteen Greeks 
and one Persian, in the following order, which, it 
has been subsequently ascertained, obtains in all 
MSS.: — 1. Miltiades. 2. Themistocles. 3. Aris- 
tides. 4. Pausanias. 5. Cimon. 6’. Lysander. 
7. Alcibiades. 8. Thrasybulus. 9. Conon. 
10. Dion. 1 1 . Iphicrates. 12. Chabrias. 13. Ti- 
motheus. 14. Datames. 15. Kpaminomlas. 18. Pe- 
lopidas. 17. Agesilaus. 18. Eumenes. 19. Pho- 
cion. 20. Tiraoleon. Next came three chapters 
headed De Reyihvs , presenting very brief no- 
tices of certain famous kings of Persia and Mace- 
donia, of the elder Sicilian Dionysius, and of some 
of the more remarkable among the successors of 
Alexander. The volume concluded with a bio- 
graphy of Hamilcar, and a biography of Hannibal. 
A preface, or introduction to the lives, commenced 
with the words, “ Non dubito fore plerosque, 
Attice, qui hoc genus scripturao, leve, et non satis 
dignum summorum viroruui judicent,” and prefixed 
to the whole was a dedication, in verse, to the em- 
peror Theodosius, in which we find the couplet 

Si rogat Auctorem, paulatim detege nostrum 

Tunc Domino nomen, me sciat esse Probum. 

A second edition, in quarto, of the same book, 
without date, was printed at Venice by Bernardinus 
Venetus. In this a biography of Cato is added. 
The title in one part of the volume is Aemilii 
Probi Ifistorici c,uuile.t<(ium Imjuraforum Vitae , in 
another Aemilii Probi de. Viroruui J/lustrium J itu. 
A third edition, in quarto, without date and with- 
out name of place or printer, but known to belong 
to Milan, and to be not later than 1498, was pub- 
lished as Actnilius Probus de Viris J/lusfribus / and 
here we have not only the biography ot Cato, but 
a life of Atticus also. Numerous impressions 
appeared during the next half century, varying 
from the above and from each other in no import- 
ant particular, except that in the Strasbtfrg one of 
1506, the life of Atticus is ascribed to Cornelius 
Nepos, a point in which it is supported by many 
MSS. But in 1589 a great sensation was pro- 
duced among the learned by the edition of the 
celebrated Dionysius Lambinus (4to. Paris, 1589), 
who not only revised the text with much care, but 
strenuously maintained that the whole worfcwas 
the production of that Cornelius Nepos who nou- 
rished towards the close of the Homan republic, 
and &ot of an unknown Aomilius Probus, living at 
the end of the fourth century. The arguments 
upon which lie chiefly insisted were,-- 

1. The extreme purity of the Latinity, and the 
chaste simplicity of the style, which exhibit a 
striking contrast to the semi-barbarian jargon and 
meretricious finery of the later empire. Every 
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critical scholar must feel the weight of this obser- 
vation. 

2. The person addressed in the preface or intro- 
duction must be Pomponius Atticus, the friend of 
Cicero. This is fully proved by a passage in the 
life of Cato (sub fin.) where we read, “Hujusde 
vita et moribus plura in co libro pcrsecuti sumus 
quern separatii& de eo fecimus royatu Pomponii 
Altici words which are unquestionably perfectly 
decisive in so far as the memoir in which they oc- 
cur is concerned, but this, as we have seen, was 
not included in the original edition, is wanting in 
some MSS., and, along with the Atticus t h separated, 
as it were, from the*rest in all. 

3. The lofty tone in which the grandeur and 
power of the Roman people are celebrated, the 
boldness of the comments on free institutions and 
tyrants, would have been totally out of place at an 
epoch of degradation and slavery. Allusions, also, 
it is affirmed, may be detected to the civil war be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey. Upon a careful exa- 
mination of all the quotations adduced it will be 
see 4 that no weight ought to be attached to this 
portion of the proof. 

4. Lambinus was informed, upon what he con- 
sidered good authority, that one MS. ended in this 
manner, Coj ipletum est opus Aemilii Probi, Cor- 
nelii Nepotis. ’ But even if we admit the accu- 
racy of a statement vouched for so imperfectly, it 
leads to no result, for the first clause might be in- 
tended to assign the 20 biographies, the De Reyi- 
bus , the Hamilear and the Hannibal , to Probus ; 
the concluding phrase to mark Nepos as the author 
of the ( 'a to and the A tticus. 

The question thus started has given rise to in- 
terminable discussions ; but the leading hypotheses 
may be reduced to three. 

I. Many of the contemporaries of Lambinus, 
unable or unwilling to abandon the belief in which 
they had been reared, and clinging to the verses 
addressed to Theodosius, doggedly maintained that 
the old opinion was after all true, and that Jill the 
lives, except perhaps those of Cato ‘and Atticus • 
which stood upon somewhat different ground, were 
the property of l*robus, and of no one else. This 
position is now very generally abandoned. 

II. Lambinus, as we have seen, pronounced the 
lives to belong entirely to Cornelius Nepos. Those 
who support this hypothesis, which has been more 
widely received than any other, hold, that what 
we now possess may be regarded, either as a por- 
tion of the voluminous collection, De Viris f/lustri- 
bus , or as an independent work, which, having 
fallen into oblivion, was brought to light by 
Aemilius Probus, who fraudulently endeavoured to 
palm it off as his own ; or, perhaps, meant to do 
nothing more than claim the credit of having dis- 
covered and described it ; or, that the verses in 
question, which are absent from several MSS., re- 
fer to some totally different production, and have 
by mere accident found their way into their pre- 
sent position. 

III. Burthius, steering a middle course, threw 
out that the biographies, as they now exist, are in 
reality epitomes of lives actually written by Nepos, 
and that we ought to look upon Probus as the ab- 
breviator ; others, adopting the general idea, think 
it more likely that the abridgments were executed 
at an earlier period. 

Without attempting to enter at large into the 
merits of these conflicting systems, and of the* 
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many minor controversial to which they have given true reading of the Codex ie Nepotianus or Nepos; 
rise, all of which will be found stated in the works and even the determination of the tending would 
noted down at the end of this article,' we may re- not settle the point, as Theophanes {Chronographia, 
mark that the third hypothesis, under One form or ad A. M. 6965) gives to the emperor himself the 
other, will, if properly applied, tend to remove name of Nepotianus, and adds that he was a mative 
many of the difficulties, and explain many of the of Dalmatia. It is not improbable that the v family 
anomalies by which the subject is embarrassed of Marcellinus preserved, after his death m A. n. 
more effectually than either of the two others. It 468, a portion of the power which he had possessed 
will enable us to account for the purity of the in Illyricum, and that this was the motive which 
language, and for the graceful unaffected ease of induced the Eastern emperor Leo f Luo I.} to give 
the clauses, when taken singly, and at the same to Nepos his niece (or, more accurately, the niece of 
time tto understand the harsh and abmpt transi- his wife the empress Verina) in marriage, and to 
tions which so frequently occur in passing from one declare him, by his officer Domitianus, at Ravenna, 
sentence or from one paragraph to another. But Augustus (Jornandes incorrectly says Caesar) of 
while we may safely admit that we hold in our the Western empire. (Jomand.de Jtegnor. Success.) 
hands the abridgment of some writer of the The actual emperor, at the time when Nepos was 
Augustan age, we must bear in mind that the evi- thus exalted, was Glycerius [Glycerius], who 
dence adduced to prove that writer to be Cornelius was regarded at Constantinople as an usurper. 
Nepos is miserably defective, an exception being Nepos marched against his competitor, took him 
always made in respect of the life of Atticus, which prisoner at Portus at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
is expressly assigned to him in at least two of the obliged him to become a priest. These events 
best MSS. took place, according to the more numerous and 

These biographies have, almost ever since ^heir better authorities, in a. d. 474, but Theophanes, by 
first appearance, been a favourite school-book, and contracting the reign of Glycerius to five months 
hence editions have been multiplied without end [Glycerius], brings his deposition within the 
We have already described the earliest. After year 473. The elevation of Nepos is placed by 
the labours of Lambinus, we may particularly the Chronicon of an anonymous author, published 
notice those of Schottus, fol. Francf. 1609, of Gcb- by Caspinianus (No. viii. in the Velustior. Latmor. 
hardus, 12mo. Amst 1644, of Boeclerus, 8vo. Chronica of Roncallius), on the 24th of June, which 
Argentor. 1648, of Bosius, 8vo. Jen. 1675, of Van date, if correct, must refer to his victory over Gly- 
Staveren, 8vo. 'Lug. Bat. 1734, 1755, 1773, the ccrius, for his proclamation as emperor at Ravenna 
last being the best, of Heusinger, 8vo. Krug. 1747, must have been antecedent to the death of Leo 
of Fischer, 8vo. Lips. 1759, of llarlcs, Hal. 1773, (which occurred in January 474), at least antece- 
Lips. 1806, of PauHer, with useful notes written in dent to the intelligence of Leo’s death reaching 
German, 8vo. Lips. 1804, of Tzschucke, 8vo. Ravenna. If we suppose the proclamation of Nepoa 
Gotting. 1804, with an excellent commentary in a as emperor to have occurred in August 473, a sup- 
separate volume, of Titze, 8vo. Prag. 1813, of position to which we see no objection, the date 
Bremi, 8vo. Zurich, 1820, of Bardili, 2 vols. given by Theophanes, who, as a Byzantine, would 
8vo. Stuttgard, 1820, of Daehne, 12mo. Lips, compute the reign of Nepos from his accession de 
1827, of Roth, who has brought back Aemilius jure , may be reconciled with that of the Latin 
Probus on his title page, Basil, 8vo. 1841, and chroniclers, who date from the time of his becoming 


of Benecke, 8vo. Berol. 1843, which is purely cri- 
tical. The editions of Van Staveren, 1773, of 
Tzschucke, 1804, of Bremi, 1820, contain every 
thing that the student requires, and perhaps no 
single edition will be found more serviceable than 
that of Lemaire, 8vo. Paris, 1820. The disserta- 
tion prefixed to the editions of Lambinus Titze, 
Bardili, Daehne, Roth, and Benecke, will yield 
full information on the controversy. The trans- 
lations into different languages are countless ; the 
first into English is, ** The Lives of illustrious 
Men, written in Latin by Cornelius Nepos, done 
into English by several [twelve] gentlemen of the 
University of Oxford, Load. 1684,” and frequently 
imprinted. Sir Matthew Hale had previously 
translated w The Life of Atticus, with moral and 
political Observations,” 8vo. Lond. 1 677. [W. R.J 

NEPOS, HERE'NNIUS, an illustrious man, 
thtin by the emperor Severn*. (Spartian. Sever. 
I3b) 

NEPOS, JU'LIUS, the last emperor but one 
•f the Western Empire, a. o. 474 — 475. He was 
the son of Nepotianus, by a sister of that Marcel- 
linus who established a temporary independent 
principality in illyricum, about the middle of the 
fifth centary. [Marcellinus.] A law of the 
Codex of Justinian mentions a Nepotianus as gene- 
ral of the army in Dalmatia in a. ». 471, but it is 
doabtful whether this was the emperor’s father or 
Jfe e m per o r himself as it is not clear whether the 


emperor de facto, and on this supposition the in- 
terval from August 473 to June 474 must have 
been occupied in preparing his armament or exe- 
cuting his inarch against Glycerius. 

From hints in the letters of Sidonius Apollinaris 
v. 16, viii. 7, ed. Sirmoud) it may be ga- 
thered that Nepos had, before his accession, acquired 
some reputation both for warlike ability and for 
general goodness of character, and that during his 
brief reign his conduct was answerable to his pre- 
vious character. Bnt the condition of the empire 
was past remedy. The Visigoths, settled in Aqui- 
tania, were eagerly striving, under their king Euric, 
to expel ' the Romans frqpa the territories of the 
Arverni, the modem Auvergne, the last part of the 
province which remained to ita ancient masters, 
and which was bravely defended by ite inhabitants 
under the conduct of Ecdidus (Jornandes calls him 
Decius), brother-in-law of Sidonius A 
The Goths besieged the town of Afvertu or Cler- 
mon Mri the summer of 474, but Epiphanies, bishop 
of *!nmnum (Pavia), being sent "epos, in- 
cluded a Mace (Ennod. Vita m tj, smik 
however, Euric soon broke, and Nepos was 
in a second treaty, in which tbs ,'q«*e*t«*: . 
nianus was his negotiator, to cede 0a disputed 
territory to its assailants. (Sirmond, Not 
Bp. lit 1.) Tillemont make# the 
cSnianus unavailing, and consldert thit of 
nius to have hesii consequent 'Mm Mfcrf 
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Wjb think. Sinnond’s view of the matter more cqp- 
Hatent with- the account of Ennodius. 

These transactions with the Visigoths constitute 
almost the whole that is known of the reign of 
Nepofu. He had recalled Ecdicius from Gaul, and 
had appointed Orestes to be magister militura of 
that diocese in his place. Orestes, assuming the 
command of the troops assembled at Rome, and, 
marching as if towards Qaul, came to Ravenna, 
where Nepos appears to have been, raised there 
the standard of revolt, and proclaimed his son 
Augustulus emperor. [Augustulus, Romulus.] 
Nepos fled into Dalmatia. His expulsion is fixed 
by the anonymous ChroniSbn already cited for the 
date of his accession, on the 28th of August 47 o, 
so that his actual reign was about fourteen months. 

After his expulsion from Italy, he appears to 
have retained the Dalmatian territory, which he, or 
some of his family, had inherited from Marcell inus, 
and was still recognised at Constantinople and in the 
East as emperor of the West. Meanwhile, Orestes 
was defeated and killed, and Augustulus deposed, 
by Odoacer the Herulian [Augustulus; Orks- 
TBS ; Odoacer], who sought the patronage of the 
Eastern emperor Zeno ; but Zeno persisted in re- 
cognising the title of Nepos. (Malchu6, apud Col- 
lectan. de Legation.) In A. D. 480 Nepos was killed 
near Salona, where he appears to have resided, by 
Viator and Ovida or Odiva, two of his own officers 
(Marcellin. Ckronicon), probably at the instigation 
of his deposed predecessor Glyccrius [Glyceiuus], 
who held th4 bishopric of Salona. (Male hue, apud 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 78.) Odiva or Ovida was van- 
quished and killed the next year, 481, by Odoacer 
who had invaded Dalmatia. (C'assiodor. Chron.) 
Tillemont thinks that the title of Nepos, till his 
death, was recognised by some of the cities of 
Gaul. The accounts of the life and reign of Nepos 
are brief and fragmentary. To the authorities cited 
in the course of the article may be added Marius 
Aventic. Chronicon ; Chronici Prosper iani Auctar 
rium, No. iv. apud Roncallium ; Catalogue Impc- 
raiorum, No. xu apud eundem ; Jomandes, de 
Rebus Getiois ; the Excerpta subjoined by Valesius 
to Amra.Marc. ; Evagrius, II. E. ii. 16 ; Tillemont, 
Hist, ties Empereurs , vol. vi. pp. 424 — 434, 440 — 
443 ; Gibbon, Deoline and Fall, ch. xxxvi ; Eckhel, 
voL viii p. 202. [J. C. M.] 
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. YY , -^I'NIUS, is frequently mentioned 
younger jMiny as an upright man and a 
jefwwiaetor. (Plin. Ep. iv. 29, v. 4, 21, yi. .5.) 

MA'BtUS, expelled from thJpnate 

byTiberinv A, D. 17, op account of his extra- 
Ann, il 48.) 

[Metellub.] 

P n Y^fc'IUUS, was one of the ac- 
‘Jo^wboiaCicero defended. (Ascon. 
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xv,). Distinguished, if we can believe t his com* 
plimentary address, as a grammarian, a rhetorician, 
a poet, and a philosopher, he died at the .age M 
ninety, leaving behind him two children. [W.R.1 
NEPOTIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS POPI'LIUS, 
son of Eutropia, the half-sister of Constantine the 
Great [Eutropia ; Theodora], * headed a rash 
enterprise whose object was to withstand the usur- 
pation of Magnentius. Having collected a band of 
gladiators, runaway slaves, and similar desperadoes, 
he assumed the purple on the 3d of June 350, 
marched upon Rome, defeated and slew Anicius 
(or Anicetus), the new praetorian prefect, and 
made himself master of the city, which was deluged 
with blood by the excesses of contending factions. 
But after having enjoyed a confused shadow of 
royalty for twenty-eight days only, the adventurer 
was overpowered and put to death, along with his 
mother, by Marcellinus, who had been despatched 
by Magnentius to quell the insurrection, and many 
of the most noble and wealthy among the senators, 
by whom his pretensions had been admitted, 
shared a like fate. This Nepotianus is supposed 
to be the person who appears in the Fasti as 
the colleague of Facundus for the year 336, and it 
has been conjectured that his father was the Ne- 
potianus who held the office of consul in 301. 
[Magnentius ; Marcellinus.] (Julian. Oral , 
i. ii. ; Aur. V ict. de Cues. 42, Epit. 42 ; Eutrop. 
x. 6 ; Zosim. ii. 43 ; Chron. Alexandr. ; Chron. 
Idat.) [W. R.] 
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NEPOTIA'NUS, JANUA'RIUS. [Maximus, 
Valerius, p. 1002.] 

NEPTU'NUS, the chief marine divinity qf the 
Romans. His name is probably connected, with 
the verb vaiw or wato, and a contraction of navitor 
nas. As the early Romans were not a maritime 
people, and had not much to do with the sea, the 
marine divinities are not often mentioned, and we 
scarcely know with any certainty what day in the 
year was set apart as the festival of Neptunus, 
though it seems to have been the 23rd of July (JC, 
KoU. Sexi.). His temple stood in the Campus 
Martius, not far from the septa ; but respecting 
the ceremonies of his festival we know nothing,’ ex- 
cept that the people formed tents (ymbme) ofthe 
branches of trees, in. which they probably rejoiced 
in feasting and drinking (Varro, de Ling. Lot. vi. 
19 ; Horak Carm. iii. 28 ; Paul. Diac. p. 377, 
Muller ; Tertull. de Sped. 6 ; P. Viet. %« Utb. 
IX. i Did. of Ant, s. v. NeptunaUa). . When # 
Roman commander sailed out with a fleet, he first 
offered up a sacrifice, to Neptunus, which jms 
thrown into the sea (Cic, de Nat. Deor,. iii, 

Liv. xxix. 27). In the Roman poets Nepttpnialp 
completely identified with the Greek J^osei0on, aad 
accordingly all the attributes of the latter aretauut' 
ferred by them to the former. [Poaaww.] [L»&] 
NBRA'TIUS WA&CEDMJa. 
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• NERA'TIUS PRISCUS, aRoman jurist, who tlggatfe of Syracuse, from which it appears that she 
livedo under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that boro the title of queen. ' (Raoul- Rocbette, Ml* 
Trajan sometimes had the design of making Nora- moires de Numismatique et d'Antiquite, p. 73, 4to. 
tius his successor in place of Hadrian. (Spark Paris, 1840.) Justin erroneously supposes her to 
Hair, 4.) He enjoyed a high reputation under be a sister of the Deidameia (or Lftodaroeia^aa he 
Hadrian, and was one of his consiiiariL (Spart. calls her) who was assassinated by Miloh. ^Tbat 
Hair, Ig.) * Ngcatius was consul, but the year is she was a daughter of the elder Pyrrhus, see Droy- 
uncertain. Che works of Neratius were fifteen sen, vol. ii. p. 278, note. # [E. H< B.] 

books of Regulae, three books of Responsa, and seven NEREIUS, a patronymic from Nereus, applied 

books of Membranae, from which there are sixty- to his descendants, such as Phocns. (Or, Met, rii. 
four excerpts in the Digest A fourth book of 685, xiii. 162; Virg. Aen. ix. 102). [L. S.] 

Eputelae, and a treatise entitled Libri ex Plautio , NEREUS (Nypevs), a son of Pontus and Gaea, 

are cited in the Digest (8. tik 3. a 5. § 1 ; 33. and husband of Doris, by whom he became the 
tit. 7. s. 121* § 35). He also ♦ wrote a book, De father of the 50 Nereides. He is described as the 
Nuptiis (Cell. iv. 4), if Neratius is the right read- wise and unerring old man of the sea, at the 
ing there. It is a mistake to collect from a passage bottom of which he dwelt (Horn. IL xviii. 141, 
in the Digest (39. tik 6. s. 43), that he wrote Od. xxiv. 58 ; lies. Theog. 233, &e.; Apollod. L 
notes Ad Fuieinittm. Paulus wrote Ad Nero- 2. § 6). His empire is the Mediterranean or mere 
tium, in four books, from which there are excerpts particularly the Aegean sea, whence be is some- 
in the Digest times called the Aegean (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 772 ; 

When Priscus is mentioned in the Digest, Javo- Stat Theb. viii. 478). He was believed, like other 
lenus Priscus is meant Neratius wrote in a clear, marine divinities, to have the power of prophesying 
condensed style, and is a good authority. Ho is the future and of appearing to mortals in different 
often cited by subsequent jurists. (Grotius, Vitae shapes, and in the story of Heraclee he acts a pro- 
Juriconsult. ; Zimmem, Cfesehichte dee Rom. Rechts , minent part, just as Proteus in the story of Odysseus, 
voL i. p. 324 ; Puchta, Cureus, Ac. vol. i. p. 444, and (Jlaucus in that of the Argonauts (Apollod. ik 
1st ed.) [G. L.J ; 5. § 11 ; Honit. Oarm. i. 15). Virgil (Am, ik 

NEREIS (Nnpefs), or Nerine (Virg. Fclog . vii. j 418) mentions the trident as his attribute, and the 
37), is a patronymic from Nereus, and applied to epithets given him by the poets refer to his old age, 
his daughters (Nereides, fiypubes, and in Homer ; his kindliness, and his trustworthy knowledge of 
NyprjtSff) by Doris, who were regarded hy the the future. In works of art, Nereus, lik* other 
ancients as marine nymphs of the Mediterranean, sea-gods,, is represented will} pointed? sea-weeds 
in contra-distinction from the Naiades, or the taking the place of hair in the eyebrows, the chin, 
nymphs of fresh water, and the Oceanides, or the and the breast. ( Hirt, Mtfthol. BUderb, p. 150 
nymphs of the great ocean (Eustath. ad Ham. p. Ac.) 

622). The number of the Nereides was fifty, but There is another mythical personage of the name 
their names are not the same in all writers (Horn, of Nereus. (Apollod. i. 7. § 4). [L.S.] 

it, xviii. 39, Ac. ; He*. %. 240, Ac. ; Pind. NERIO, NERIENE, or NKRIENIS, wife of 
ltikm. vi. 8 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 7 ; Ov. Met. ii. 1 0, the Roman god Mars. Very little is known about 
Afc. ; Virg. Aen. v. 825 ; Hygin. Fab. praef.) They j her, and the ancients themselves were doubtful as 
are described as lovely divinities, and dwelling with to the correct form of her name, though Gellius 
their father at the bottom of the sea, and they (xiii. 22) prefers Nerio, which is analogous with 
were believed to be propitious to all sailors, and es- Anio. The 'name is said to be of Sabine origin* 
pccially to the Argonauts ( Horn. II. xviii. 36, Ac. and to be synonymous with virtue or /ortUaio. 
140 ; Apollod. i. 9. § 25 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 859, (Plauk True. it. 6. 24; Martian. Cap. 3 ; L. Lydns, 
930)1 They were worshipped in several parts of \de Mens. iv. 42.) [L.S.] 

Greece, bat more especially in sea-port towns, snch NK'RITUS (Nt f/xroy), « son of Ptorolaus in 
as Cardamyle (Pans. hi. 26. § 5), and on the lath- Ithaca, from whom mount Neriton, in the west of 
mat of Corinth (ii. 1. § 7). The epithets given them Ithaca, was believed to have derived its name, 
by the poets refer partly to their beauty and partly (Horn. Od. ix. 22, xrik 207 ; Eustath. ad Ham. 
to their place of abode. They were frequently repre- p. 1815.) [L.S.] 

sented in antiquity, in paintings, on gems, in re- NE'RIUS, CN., of the Papinian tribe, accused 
lie roes and statues, and commonly as youthful, beau- P. Sestius of bribery in B. c. 56 (Cic. ad Q, Fr, ik 
tiful, and naked maidens, and often grouped together 3. § 5). This Cn. Nerius may be the same as the 
with Tritons and other marine monsters, in|whieh Nerius ud»o was quaestor jn a. C. 49, as we learn 
they resemble the Bacchic routs. Sometimes, also, from some interesting coins, of which a specimen is 
they appear on gems as half maidens and haj&Jbh, annexed. The obverse represents the head of 8ft- 
Kke mermaids, the belief in whom is quite amd^Sus turn, with nkri q. vhb. (i. e. quaettorurbaame), and 
to the belief of the ancients in the existence of the reverse some military standards, with t* xjin(t). 
the Nereides. (Hirt, Mythvl. BUderb. p. 150, tabb. c. mar(c). cos. (k e. L. Lextmtue and (X Mar- 
18, 19.) (L.8.] cetlue, consuls). The head of Saturn on the coin 

NEREIS (Nnpijtf), daughter of Pyrrhus I., has Sj^dent reference to the temple of that deity* 
king of Epeiras, was married, apparently long after the aerarium at Rome, of which the quaestors had 
her father's death, to Gelon, the son of Hieron, the charge, and where likewise the stattdardt were 
king of Syracuse, by whom she became the kept, to which feet the reverse alludes (comp i-JN& 
mother of Hieronymus. It appears that she out- tf Ant. s. s. Aerarium), The name* of the consols 
lived her niece Deidameia, and was thus the last prove both that the coin' was struck, fn S. iv 4®, 
ihrrivtag descendant of the royal house of the and that Nerius belonged to their bsorty ; ahd it ih 
iAdnridas. (Pans; vi. 12. f 8 ; Polyb. vii. 4. § 5 . not improbable that the head-bf SatWn wile'em*’ 
Jjj to. xxviik ft. | 4; Vales, ad Died. J&rc. p. ployed as an emblem hi allnsloii to ^ trsiaaiJrJ' 
fPm) Her name i» found in an inscription on the hating been broken open by* 
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view of intimating that he had thus violated without a train, but the popular opinion made-up 
sanctity of a temple. (Eckhel, vol. v. pp. 160, 161.) for his diminished honours. This great battle, 

which probably sated Rome, gave a lustre to the ' 
name of Nero, and consecrated it among the recol- 
lections of the Romans. 

*Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, '*?" 

Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal ' 

Devictus. Horat. Oarm. iv. 4. 

In b.c. 201, Nero and others were sent on a 
mission to Ptolefhaeus, king of Egypt, to announce 
the defeat of Hannibal, thank the king for his 
fidelity to the Romans, and pray for his support if 

NERO, was a cognomAi of the Claudia Gens, they should be compelled to go to war with Phi* 
which is said to signify, in the Sabine tongue lippus, king of Macedonia. 

“fortia ac strenuus.” (Sueton. Tib. Nero, 1 ; and The relationship of Nero to the other Claudii 
the remarks of Gellius, xiii. 22.) does not appear. He was censor b. c. 204, with 

1. Tib. Claudius Nbeo was one of the four sons M. Livius (Liv. xxix. 37). 

of App. Claudius Caecus, censor b.c. 312. No- 3. C. Claudius Neko was praetor b. c. 181* 
tiling is known of him except that he was the pa- and had the province of Sicilv (Liv. xl. 18). He 
ternal ancestor of the emperor Tib. Claudius Nero may be the son of No. 2. 

Caesar. (Sueton. Ner. 3.) .4. App. Claudius Nero was praetor b. c. 

2. C. Claudius Nero (Liv. xxiv. 17), in the 195 (Liv. xxxiii. 43), with Hispania Ulterior as 
fourth consulship of Q. Fabius Maximus, and the his province. Nothing is recorded of his opera- 
third of M. Marcellus, b. c. 214, commanded a tions in Spain, and it is dnnhtfnl |if he went there, 
body of cavalry under the consul Marcellus. He for the fear of a Spanish war soon subsided. In 
was instructed to attack the rear of Hannibal’s b. c. 189, he w vs one of ten commissioners ( legali ) 
army near Nola, but he either lost his way or had who were sent into Asia to settle affairs. (Liv. 
not time to come up, and he was not present in xxxvii. 55.) 

the engagement in which the consul defeated Han- 5. Tib. Claudius Nero was praetor B. c. 204 
nibal, for which he was severely rated by Marcellus. (Liv. xxix. 11), and had Sardinia for his province. 
He is evidently the C. Claudius Nero yho was He may have been the son of No. 2. In B.C. 202 
praetor in the year mit one after (Liv. xxv. 1, 2), he was consul with M. Servilius Geminus (JLiv. 
and was stationed at Suessula, whence he was sum- xxx. 26), and he obtained as his province Africa, 
moned by the consuls Q. Fulvius III. and Appius where he was to ha?e the command ag ainst Han- 
Claudius (b. c. 212) to assist at the siege of Capua, nibal conjointly with P. Cornelius Scipio. But he 
(Liv. xxv. 22, xxv. 5.) Nero was sent in the was not present at the battle of Zama. A violent 
same year into Spain (Liv. xxvL 17 ; Appian, storm attacked his fleet soon after he set out, and 
ffitpan, 17) with a force to oppose llasdrubal. he put in at Populonii. lie thence passed on to 
He landed at Tarraco (Tarragona), but Hasdrubal Ilva (Elba), and to ’Corsica. In his passage to 
eluded his attack, and P. Cornelius Scipio was sent Sardinia bis ships suffered still more, and he finally 
to cofnmand in Spain. Nero commanded as legatus put into Carales (Cagliari) in Sardinia, where he 
(Idv. xxvii. 14) under Marcellus b. c. 209, and the was obliged to winter, and whence he returned to 
battle in which Hannibal was defeated near Canu- Rome in a private capacity, his year of office having 
sium (Canosa). In b. c. 207, Nero was consul with expired. (Liv. xxx. 39.) 

M. Livius II. Nero marched into the south of 6. Tib. Claudius Nero, praetor, b. c. 178*had 
Italy against Hannibal, whom he defeated and the Peregrina Jurisdictio, but he was sent to Pisae 
pursued. In the mean time Hasdrubal, who was with a military command to take care of the pro- 
in the north of Italy, sent messengers to Hannibal, vince of M. Junius the consul, who was sent into 
who was retreating to Metapontum, followed by Gallia to raise troops ( Liv. xli. 98), and his oom- 
Nero. The messengers were taken by the Romans, mand there was extended. (Liv. xli. 18.) In s, a 
and the contents of their despatches being read, 172 he was sent on a mission into Asia. (Liv.xlii* 
Nero determined not to confine himself to the limits 19.) Tib. Claudius was praetor again in B.C. 163, 
of his oommand, but to march against llasdrubal, with Sicily for his province. (Liv. cxv. 16.) 
who was intending to effect a junction with Han- 7. Tib. Claudius Nero served under Cn. 
nibal in Umbria* He communicated his design to Pompeius Magnus in the war against the pirates, 
the Roman senate, and instructed them how to act. b. o^ 7. (Floras iii. 6 ; Appian, MitkridaL 95.) 
Nero joined his colleague M. Livius in Picenum. Hell probably the Tib. Nero mentioned by Sal- 
A sang uinar y battle was fought with Hasdrubal on lust (Bell. Cat. 50) and by Appian (£. C. ii, 5), 
the river Metaurum, hi which Hasdrubal fell : in who recommended that the members of the oon- 
OO ono battle in the campaig n with Hannibal was spiracy of Catiline, who had been seized, should be 
theviaughter so great Nero returned to his camp kept confined till -Catiline was put down, and they 
in tite south, taking with him the heed of ifasdru- knew the exact state of the facts. 
beLwhkh ht ordered to be thrown before the posts 8. Tib. Claudius Nbro, the father of the era* 
ef Hannibal, and he sent him two of his captives to peror Tiberius, was probably the son of No. 7. He 
teH him whet had befallen hisbrotherand his army, was a deacendantofTib. Nero [see above, No.lJ^ the 
(lit. xxvii. 4l — 51 1 Appian,- AiutibaL 62, &c.) son of App. Claudius Caeoua. He served as quaestor 
Nere shared in the triumph of his oolleague, but as under C. Julius Caesar (b. c. 48) in tim Alexandujfte 
the battle was fought in his colleague's province, vw(B.Al. 25; Dion Cass. xlii. 40), and commanded 
livius iede in a chariot drawn by four horses fol a fleet which defeated the Egyptian fleet aMhe 
hnML l^ hip ^eldicrs; Nero rod# on horseback) Canopic mouth of the Nile, He ww rewarded for hhl 
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services in Caesar's cause by being made a’pontifex 
in the place of P. Cornelius Scipio, and was employed 
in establishing colonics in Gallia north of the 
Alps, among which Narbo (Narbonne) and Arelate 
(Axles) are mentioned ; but the colony to Nurbo 
was a aupplementura, for it was settled a. t>. 116 . 
On the assassination of Caesar he went so far as to 
propose that the assassins should be rewarded, lie 
was praetor probably in b. c. 42. On the quarrels 
breaking out among the triumviri he fled to Pe- 
rusia and joined the consul L. Antoni us, who was 
besieged there b.c. 41. In this year his eldest son 
Tiberius, the future emperor, was born : his mother 
was Livia Drusilla, the daughter of Livius Drusus. 
When Perusia surrendered in the following year, 
Nero effected his escape to Praeneste and thence 
to Naples, and after having made an unsuccessful 
attempt to arm the slaves by promising them their 
freedom, he passed over to Sext. Porapeius in Sicily 
(comp. Suet. Claud. 4, and Dion Cass, xlviii. 15). Ilis 
wife and child, scarcely two years old, accompanied 
Nero in his flight. At Naples, while they were 
secretly trying to get a ship, they were nearly be- 
trayed by the cries of the child. Nero, not liking 
the reception tha# he met with from Pompeius, 
passed over to M. Antonius in Achaea, and, on a 
reconciliation being effected between M. Antonius 
and Octavianus at the close of the year (b. c. 40), he 
returned with his wife to Rome. Livia, who pos- 
sessed great beauty, excited the passion of Oc- 
tavianus, to whom she was surrendered by her 
husband, being then six mouths gone with child of 
her second son Drusus. Nero gave Livia away as 
a father would his daughter (b. c. 50), but he must 
have formally divorced her first The old and the 
new husband and the wife sat down together to 
the marriage entertainment. When Drusus was 
born, Caesar sent the boy to his father, for, being 
begotten daring Nero’s marriage with Livia, Nero 
was his lawful father. Caesar, who was a man of 
great method, made an entry in his memorandum- 
book, to the effect “ that Caesar sent to Nero his 
father the child that was born of Livia his wife.” 
(Dion Cass, xlviii. 44; Tacit. Annul, i. 10, v. 1.) 
Nero died shortly after, and left Caesar the tutor of 
his two sons. If Tiberius was bom in B. c. 42 (see 
Clinton, Fasti, b. c. 42), Nero died in b. c. 34 or 
33, for Tiberius, bis son, pronounced his funeral 
oration in front of the Rostra, when he was niue 
years old. [G. L.J 

NERO, Roman emperor, a. d. 54 — Off. The 

emperor Nero was the son of Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and of Agrippina, daughter of Uermanicus 
Caesar, and sister of Caligula. Nero's original name 
was L. Domitius Ahcnobarbus, but after the mar- 
riage of his mother with her uncle, the emperor 
Claudius, he was adopted by Claudius a. i>. 5 (Land 
was called Nero Claudius Caesar Dnisua$wer- 
manicus. Claudius had a son, Britannicus, who 
was three or four years younger than Nero. 

Nero was bom at Antium, a favourite residence 
of many of the Roman families, on the coast of 
Latium on the 15th of December a. i>. 37 (comp. 
Suet. Her. c. 6, ed. Burmann ; Tacit. Ann. xii. 25, 
ed. Oberlin, and the notes in both). Shortly after 
his adoption by Claudius, Nero being then sixteen 
years of age, married Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius and Messallina. Among his early in- 
structors was Seneca. Nero had some talent and 
taste. He was fond of the arts, and made verses ; 
bttt he was indolent and given to pleasure, and had 
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no inclination for laborious studies. His character, 
which was naturally weak, was made worse by hip 
education ; and when he was in the possession of 
power he showed what a man may become who has 
not been subjected to a severe discipline, and who 
in a private station might be no worse than others 
who are.rich and idle. 

On the death of Claudius, a. d. 54, Agrippina, 
who had always designed her sou to succeed to the 
power of the Caesars, kept the emperor's death 
secret for a while. All at once the gates of the 
palace were opened, and Nero was presented to the 
guards by Afranius Burrhus, praefectus praetorio, 
who announced Nero Lo them as their master. 
Some of them, it is said, asked where was Britan- 
nicus ; but there was no effort made to proclaim 
Britannicus, and Nero being carried to the prae- 
torian camp, was saluted as imperator by the 
soldiers, and promised them the usual donation. 
The senate confirmed the decision of the soldiers, 
and the provinces quietly received Nero as the new 
emperor. (Tacit. Ann. xii. 69 ; Dion Cass. lxi. 
1, &c.) 

Nero showed at the commencement that he had 
not all the acquirements which the Romans had 
been accustomed to see in their emperors. Ilia 
public addresses were written by Seneca, for Nero 
was deficient in one of the great accomplishments 
of a Roman, oratory. The beginning of his reign 
was no worse than might be expected in an ill- 
educated youth of seventeen ; and the senate were 
allowed to make some regulations which were sup- 
posed to be useful (Tac. A««.S:iii. 4). The affairs 
of the East required attention. The Less Armenia 
was given to Aristobulus, a Jew', and son of H erodes, 
king of Chalcis. Sophene was given to Sohemus. 

The follies and crimes of Nero were owing to 
his own feeble character and the temper of his 
mother. This ambitious woman wished to govern 
in the name of her son, and she received all the 
external marks of respect which were due to one 
who possessed sovereign power. Seneca and Bur- 
•hus exerted their influence with Nero to oppose 
her designs, and thus a contest commenced which 
must end in the destruction of Agrippina or her 
opponents. Nero began to indulge his licentious 
inclinations without restraint, and one of his boon 
companions was an accomplished debauchee, Otho, 
who afterwards held the imperial power for a few 
months. Nero assumed the consulship a. d. 55, 
with L. Antistius Vetus for his colleague. The 
jealousy between him and his mother soon broke 
out into a quarrel, and Agrippina threatened to 
join Britannicus and raise him to his father's 
place. Zero’s fears drove him to commit a crime 
which at once stamped his character and took away 
all hopes of his future life. Britannicus, who was 
just going to complete his fourteenth year, was 
poisoned by the emperor's order, at an entertain*, 
ment where Agrippina and Octavia were present. 
Nero showed his temper towards his mother by 
depriving her of her Roman and German guard; 
but an appearance of reconciliation was brought 
about by the bold demeanour of Agrippina against 
some of her accusers, whom Nero punished. (Tacit, 
Am. xiii. 19 — 22.) 

In a. d. 57 Nero was consul for (he second time 
with L.Calpurniu* Piso as his colleague, and ht 
a. d. 58, for the third time with Valerius MessaUa. 
Nero, who bad always shown an aversion to hi# 
wife Octavia, was now captivated with the beauty 
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of Poppaea Sabina, the wife of his companion Otho, 
a woman notorious for her dissolute conduct. Otho 
was got out of the way by being made governor of 
Lusitania, where he acquired some credit, and 
passed the ten remaining years of Nero’s life. 

The affairs of Armenia, which had been seized 
by the Parthians, occupied the Romans from the 
beginning of Nero’s rdlgn, and Domitius Corbulo 
was sent there to conduct the war. This vigorous 
commander re-established discipline among the 
troops. The chief struggle commenced a. d. 58, 
with Tiridates, who had been made king of Armenia 
by the Parthian king Vologeses, who was his 
brother. Corbulo was ffhibitious to make the 
Roman arms again triumphant in the countries in 
which L. Lucullus and Cn. Pompeius had once 
acquired military fame. After some attempt at 
negotiation, Corbulo prosecuted the war with great 
activity. He took and destroyed Artaxata, the 
capital of Armenia ; and afterwards, marching to 
the town of Tigranocerta, which the Romans had 
formerly captured under Lucullus, he took this 
strong place also, or, according to other accounts, it 
surrendered like Artaxata (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 41, xiv. 
24). The capture of Tigranocerta took place a. d. 
60, and the Romans were now complete masters of 
Armenia. The affairs of the Rhenish frontier 
were tolerably quiet in the early part of Nero’s 
reign. The Roman soldiers, under Paullinus Pom- 
peius on the lower Rhine, were employed in finish- 
ing the embankments which Drusus had begun 
sixty-three years before for checking the waters of 
the river ; and L. Vetus formed the noble design 
of uniting the Arar (Saone) and Moselle by a 
canal, and thus connecting the Mediterranean and 
the German Ocean by an uninterrupted water com- 
munication, through the Rhone and the Rhine. 
But the mean jealousy of Aelius Gracilis, the legatus 
of Belgica, frustrated this design. 

Nero's passion for Poppaea was probably the 
immediate cause of his mother’s death. Poppaea 
aspired to marry the emperor, but she had no hopes 
of succeeding in her design while Agrippina lived, 
and accordingly she used all her arts to urge Nero 
to remove out of the way a woman who kept him 
in tutelage and probably aimed at his ruin. That 
Agrippina might have attempted to destroy her son, 
or at least to give the imperial power to some new 
husband of her choice, is probable enough ; and it 
is a significant &ct, that we find her own head and 
that of Nero on the Bame face of a medal, and that 
at the beginning of his reign she was hardly pre- 
vented from assuming the discharge of the imperial 
functions (Tacit. Ann. xiii. 5). After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to causg her death in a vessel near 
Baiae, she was assassinated by Nero’s order (a. d. 
59), with the approbation at least of Seneca and 
Burrhus, who saw that the time was come for 
the destruction either of the mother or the son 
(Tacit. vfn*. xiv. 7). The death of Agrippina was 
communicated (to the senate by a letter which 
Seneca drew up, and this servile body, with the 
exception of Thrasea Paetus, returned their congra- 
tulations to the emperor, who shortly after returned 
to Rome. But though he was well received, he 
felt die punishment of his guilty conscience, and 
•aid that he was haunted by his mother’s spectre 
(Suet. N«r, 84). A great eclipse of the sun hap- 

S ned during the sacrifices which were made for 
e death of Agrippina, and there were other signs 
which superstition interpreted as tokens of the 
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anger of the gods (Dion Cass. Ixi. 16, ed. Rei- 
marus, and the note). Nero drowned his re- 
flections in fresh riot, in which he was encouraged 
by a band of flatterers. One of his great passions 
was chariot-driving, and he was ambitious to gain 
credit as a musician, and actually appeared as a 
performer on the theatre. At the same time his 
extravagance was exhausting the finances, and pre- 
paring the way for his ruin, though unfortunately 
it was still deferred for some years. 

In a. d. 60, Nero was consul for the fourth time 
with C. Cornelius Lentulus for his colleague. There 
was a comet in this year, which then, as in more 
recent times, was considered to portend some great 
change. In this year Tigranes was settled as king 
of Armenia, and the Roman commander Corbulo, 
leaving some soldiers to prptect him, retired to his 
province of Syria. The fear of Nero now induced 
him to urge Rubellius Plautus, who belonged to 
the family of the CaeBars through his mother Julia, 
the daughter of Drusus, to leave Rome. Plautus 
was a man of good character, and Nero considered 
him a dangerous rival. He retired to Asia, where 
he was put to death two years after by Nero’s 
order (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 22 ; Dion Cass. lxii. 14). 
In a. d. 61, the great rising in Britain under 
Boadicea took place, which was put down by the 
ability and vigour of the Roman commander Sue- 
tonius Paullinus. 

The praetor Antistius was charged with writing 
Scandalous verses against Nero, and he was tried 
under the law of majestas, and only saved by 
Thrasea from being condemned to death 'by the 
senate. Antistius was banished, and his property 
made public. Fabricius Veiento, who had written 
freely against the senate and the priests, was con- 
victed and banished from Italy. His writings 
were ordered to be burnt, the consequence of which 
was they were eagerly sought .after and read : when 
they were no longer forbidden they were soon for- 
gotten, as Tacitus remarks (Ann. xiv. 49), and his 
remark has much practical wisdom in it. The 
death of Burrhus (a. d. 62) was a calamity to the 
state. Nero placed in command of the praetorian 
troops, Fennius Rufus and Sofonius Tigellinus : 
Rufus was an honest inactive man ; Tigellinus was 
a villain, whose name has been rendered infamous 
by the crimes to which he urged his master, and 
those which he fftmmitted himself. Seneca, who 
saw his credit going, wisely asked leave to retire ; 
and the philosopher, who could not approve of all 
Nero’s excesses, though his own moral character is 
at least doubtful, left his old pupil to follow bis 
own way and the counsels of the worst men in 
Rome. 

Nero was now more at liberty. In order that 
he might marry Poppaea, he divorced his wife 
Octavio, on the alleged ground of sterility, and in 
eighteen days he married Poppaea. Not satisfied 
with putting away bis wife, he was instigated by 
Poppaea to charge her with adultery, for which 
there was not the slightest ground, and she was 
banished to the little island of Pandataria, where 
she was shortly after put to death. According 
to Tacitus (Atm. xiv. 64) Octavia was only In 
her twentieth year ; her unhappy life and her un- 
timely death were the subject of general com- 
miseration. 

The affairs of Armenia (a. d. 62) were still in a 
troubled state, and the accounts of the historians 
of the period are not very dear. The Parthians 
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Again Invaded Armenia* and Tiridates attempted 
to recover it from Tigranes. It seems to have been 
agreed between Vologeses and Corbulo that Tiri- 
dates should have Armenia, and that hostilities 
should cease. But the ambassadors whom V ologeses 
sent to Rome* returned without accomplishing the 
object of their mission, and the war against the 
Parthians in Armenia was [renewed under L. Cae- 
sennius Paetus. But the incompetence of the 
general caused the ruin of the enterprise, and he 
was forced to sue for terms to Vologeses, and to 
consent to evacuate Armenia (Tacit. Ann . xv. 16 ; 
Dion Cass. lxii. 21). In the following year Cor- 
bulo came to terms with Tiridattes, who did homage 
to the portrait of Nero in the presence of the Roman 
commander (Tacit. Ann. xv. 30), and promised 
that he would go to Rome, as soon as he could pre- 
pare for his journey, to ask the throne of Armenia 
from the Roman emperor. The town of Pompeii 
in Campania was nearly destroyed in this year by 
an earthquake. Poppaea gave birth at Antium to a 
daughter* who received the title of Augusta, which 
was also given to the mother. The joy of Nero 
was unbounded, but the child died before it was 
four months old. 

The origin of the dreadful conflagration at Rome 
(a. d. 64) is uncertain. It is hardly credible that | 
the city was fired by Nero's order, though Dion j 
and Suetonius both attest the fact, but these writers 
are always ready to believe a scandalous tale. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 38) leaves the matter doubtful. 
The fire originated in that part of the circus which 
is contiguous to the Caelian and Palatine hills, and 
of the fourteen regiones of Rome three were totally 
destroyed, and in seven others only a few half- 
burnt houses remained. A prodigious quantity of pro- 
perty and valuable^ works of art were burnt, and 
many lives were lost The emperor set about rebuild- 
ing the city on an improved plan, with wider streets, 
though it is doubtful if the salubrity of Rome was 
improved by widening the streets and making the 
houses lower, for there was less protection against 
the heat Nero found money for his purposes by 
acts of oppression and violence, and even the 
temples were robbed of their wealth. With these 
means he began to erect his sumptuous golden 
palace, on a scale of magnitude and splendour 
which almost surpasses belief. The vestibule con- 
tained a colossal statue of himselfone hundred and 
twenty feet high (Suet. Ner. c. 31 ; Martial, Sped. 
Ep. 2). The odium of the conflagration which 
the emperor could not remove from himself, he 
tried to throw on the Christians, who were then 
numerous in Rome* and many of them were put to 
a cruel death (Tacit Ann. xv. 44, and the note of 
Lipsius). 

jt» The tyranny of Nero at last (a. d. 65) led to 
the organisation of a formidable conspiracy against 
him, which was discovered by Milichus, a freed- 
man of Flavius Scevinus* a senator and one of the 
conspirators. The discovery was followed by many 
executions. C. Calpumius Piso was put to death, 
and the poet Lucan* a vile flatterer of Nero ( I’kur- 
tal. i. 33, Ac.*), had the favour of being allowed 
to open his veins. Planting Lateranus was hurried 
to death without having time allowed to embrace his 
children. It is not certain if Seneca was privy to 
the conspiracy : Dion, of course, says that he was. 

* The critics take the verses to be ironical. Let 
the reader judge. 
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It is probable that some proposals might have been 
made to him by the conspirators, and it is probable 
that he declined to join them. However tills may 
be, the time was come for Nero to get rid of his 
old master, and, with his counsellors Poppaea and 
Tigellinus hear him* he sent Seneca orders to die. 
The philosopher opened hi^ veins, and, after long 
suffering* he was taken into a bath or vapour 
room* which stifled him. It seems that Seneca 
died about the time when the conspiracy was dis- 
covered ; Lucan and others died after him. The 
senate was assembled, as if they were going to 
hear the results of a successful war, and Tigellinus 
was rewarded with tfie triumphal ornaments. 
(Tacit. Ann. xv. 72.) 

The death of Poppaea came next. Her brutal 
husband* in a fit of passion, kicked her when she 
was with child, and she died of the blow. Her 
body was not burnt* but embalmed and placed in 
the sepulchre of the Julii. Nero now proposed to 
marry Antonia, the daughter of the emperor 
Claudius and his sister by adoption, but she re- 
fused the honour, and was consequently put to 
death. Nero, however, did marry Statilia Mes- 
sallina, the widow of Vestinus, whom he put to 
death, because he had married Messallina, with 
whom Nero had cohabited. 

The catalogue of the criiqes of Nero makes the 
greater part of his life, but bis crimes show tho 
character of the man and of the times, and to 
what a state of abject degradation the Roman 
senate was reduced, for the senate was made the 
instrument of murder. The jurist C. Cassius 
Longinus was exiled to Sardinia. L. Junius Si- 
lanus Torquatus, a man of merit, L. Antistius 
Vetus, his mother-in-law Sextia, and his daughter 
Pollutia, the wife of Rubcllius Plautus, were all 
sacrificed. Virtue in any form was the object of 
Nero's fear. For some reason or caprice the em- 
! peror gave a large sum, which we may assume 
j was public money, to rebuild Lugdunum (Lyon), 
j which had suffered by a fire ; and the town showed 
I its gratitude, by espousing his cause when he was 
j deserted by every body. The grant, however, was 
! made some years after the conflagration. 

In the reign of Nero (a. n. 66) Apollonius of 
Tyana visited Rome, and, though he was accused of 
magic, he had the good luck to escape. Nero now 
became jealous of the philosophers, and Musonius 
Rufus, a Roman eques and a stoic philosopher, 
was banished by the emperor. The fragment of 
the sixteenth book of the Annals of Tacitus con- 
cludes with the account of the death of Annaeus 
Mella, the father of Lucnn, and C. Petronius, a 
man of pleasure, but probably not the author of 
the fatyrica. Nero, as Tacitus says (Ann. xvi. 
21), now attacked virtue itself in the persons of 
Thrasea Paetus and Barca Soranus. The crime 
of Thrasea was his virtue : the charge against him 
was that he kept away from the senate, and by 
his absence condemned the proceedings of that 
body. The senate condemned him to ale* but he 
had the choice of the mode of death* and he opened 
his veins. Soranus was rich, and that made part 
of his crime. He was condemned with his young 
daughter Scrvilia* who had without his knowledge 
consulted the fortune-tellers to know what would be 
her father's fate. (Tacit. Arm. xvi. SO, Ac.) With, 
the death of Thrasea, who, as the blood flowed 
from his veins, declared it to be a libation Uf 
Jupiter the Liberator, the fragment of the sixteenth 
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book of Tacitus ends, and the fate of the des- 
picable tyrant has not been transmitted to us in 
the words of the indignant historian, who himself 
is compelled to apologise for his tedious record of 
crimes and bloodshed. (Tacit. Ann. xvi. 16.) 

The time chosen for the death of Thrasea and 
Soranus was that when Tiridatcs was preparing 
to make his entry into Rome. The Armenian 
king came by land to Rome with his wife and 
his children. The provinces that he passed through 
had to support the expense of his numerous train. 
He entered Italy from Illyricum, and was received 
by Nero at Naples, before whom he fell on his 
knees, and acknowledged bnm as his lord. Tiridatcs 
was conducted to Rome, where he humbled himself 
before Nero in the theatre, who gave him the crown 
of Armenia and permission to rebuild Artaxata 
(Dion Cass, lxiii. 6). Tiridatcs went home by way 
of Brundusium. Vologeses was invited to Rome 
by Nero to go through the same ceremony, but he 
declined the honour, and suggested that if Nero 
wished to see him he should come to Asia. (Dion 
Cass, lxiii. 7.) 

Nero formed some plans for extending the em- 
pire, and various expeditions were talked of, but 
Nero was not a soldier: he had not even that 
Roman virtue. In the latter part of this year he 
visited Achaea with a great train, to show his skill 
to the Greeks as a musician and charioteer, and to 
receive the honours which were liberally bestowed 
upon him. While Nero was in Achaea, Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, sent him intelligence 
of his defeat by the Jews, who were in arms ; on 
which Nero sent Vespasian, the future emperor, to 
cany on the war against them, and Mucianus to 
take the administration of Syria. 

In the year a. r>. 67 Nero was present at the 
Olympic games, which had been deferred from the 
year 6.5 in order that so distinguished a person 
might be present. To commemorate his visit he 
declared all Achaea to be free, which was publicly 
proclaimed at Corinth on the day of the celebration 
of the Isthmian games. But the Greeks paid dear 
for what they got, by the price of every thing 
being raised in consequence of Nero’s visit ; and 
they witnessed one of his acts of cruelty, in putting 
to death, at the Isthmian games, a singer whose 
voice drowned that of the imperial performer. 
(Lucian, Nero, vol. iii. p. 642, ed. Ilemst.) Nero 
also paid a visit to Delphi, and got a kind of indirect 
promise of a long life ; but other matters reported 
about this visit are somewhat confusedly told by 
different authorities. He also designed a canal 
across the Isthmus, which was commenced with 
great parade, and Nero himself first jtruck the 
ground with a golden* spade. The works were 
carried on vigorously for a time, but were suspended 
by his own orders. While Nero was in Greece he 
summoned Corbulo there in an affectionate letter, 
but, on the.old soldier arriving at Cenchreae, Nero 
sent orders to put him to death, which Corbulo 
anticipated by stabbing himself. Thus perished a 
man who had served the empire and the emperor 
faithfully, and whose military talent and integrity 
entitled him to the namo of a genuine Roman. 
(Dion. lxiii. 17.) 

Nero had left Helms a freedman in the adminis- 
tration of Rome, with full power to do as he 
'eased, which power he abused. Helius, foresee- 
ing the mischief that was preparing for his master, 
^ipte to request him to return to Rome, and 
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finally he went to Greece to urge his departure* 
Nero left Greece probably in the autumn of A* n. 
67. He entered Rome in triumph, as befitted an 
Olympic victor, through a breach made in the 
walls, riding in the car of Augustus, with a 
musician at nis side ; and he displayed the nume- 
rous crowns that he had received in his Grecian 
visit. Music, chariot driving, and the like amuse- 
ments, occupied this foolish man until, as Tille- 
mont naively remarks, the rising in Spain and 
Gaul gave him other occupation. 

Silius Italicus, the poet, and Galerius Trachalus 
were consuls a. i>. 68, the last year of Nero’s life. 
The storm that had long been preparing broke out 
in Gaul, where Julius Vindex, the governor of 
Celtica, called the people together, and, pointing 
out their grievances, and pourtraying the despi- 
cable character of Nero, urged them to revolt. 
Vindex was soon at the head of a large army, and 
he wrote to Galba, who was governor of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, to offer his assistance in raising him 
to tiie imperial power. Galba at the same time 
learned that Nero had sent orders to put him to 
death, on which he made a public harangue against 
the crimes of Nero, and was proclaimed emperor ; 
but he only assumed the title of legates of the 
senate and the Roman people. Nero was at 
Naples whei: he heard of the rising in Gaul, which 
gave him little concern, and he went on with his 
ordinary amusements. At last he came to Rome, 
where he heard of the insurrection of Galba, which 
threw him into a violent fit of passion and alarm, 
but he had neither ability nor courage to organise 
any effectual means of resistance. The senate de- 
clared Galba an enemy of the state ; and Nero, for 
some reason or other, deprived the two consuls of 
their office, and made himself sole consul. This 
was his fifth consulate. Possibly he had some 
vague idea of putting himself more distinctly at 
the head of affairs with the title of sole consul, 
which Cn. Pompeius had once enjoyed before him 
and C. Julius Caesar. 

Verginius Rufus, governor in Upper Germany, 
a man of ability and integrity, was not favourable 
to the pretensions of Galba. Rufus first marched 
against Vindex, and was supported by those parts 
of Gaul which bordered on the Rhine ; the town 
of Lyon, with others, declared against Vindex. 
Verginius laid siege to Vesontio (Besan(on), and 
Vindex came to relieve it. The two generals had 
a conference, and appear to have come to some 
agreement ; but, as Vindex was going to enter the 
town, the soldiers of Verginius, thinking that he 
was about to attack them, fell on the troops of 
Vindex. The whole affair is very confused ; but 
the fact that Vindex perished, or killed himself is 
certain. The soldiers now destroyed the statues of 
Nero, and proclaimed Verginius as Augustes j but 
he steadily refused the honour, and declared that 
he would submit to the orders of the senate. The 
death of Vindex discouraged Galba, who was be- 
ginning to lose all hopes, when he received intelli- 
gence from Rome that he was recognised as the 
successor of Nero. 

A fumine at Rome, and the exertion that Nero 
was making to raise money, hastened his min. 
Nymphidius Sabinus, who jvas now praefectas 
praetorio with Tigellinua, taking advantage of a 
rumour that Nero was going to fly to Egypt, per* 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba. ... Nero was 
immediately deserted. He escaped, frowt the 
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palace at night with a few freedmen, and made his 
way to a house about four miles from Rome, which 
belonged to Phaon, one of his freedmen, where he 
passed the night and part of the following day in a 
state of agonising terror. His hiding-place being 
known, a centurion with some soldiers was sent to 
seize him. Though a coward, Nero thought a 
voluntary death better than the indignities which 
he knew were preparing for him ; and, after some 
irresolution, and with the aid of his secretary Epa- 
phroditus, he gave himself a mortal wound when 
he heard the trampling of the horses on which his 
pursuers were mounted. The centurion on enter- 
ing attempted to stop the Horn of blood, but Nero 
saying, “It is too late. Is this your fidelity?” 
expired with a horrid stare. 

The body of Nero received funeral honours suit- 
able to his rank, and his ashes were placed in the 
sepulchre of the Domitii by two of his nurses and 
his concubine Acte, who had won Nero's affections 
from his wife Octavia at the beginning of his reign. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 1*2 ; Suet. AVr. 50.) Suetonius, 
after his manner, gives a description of Nero’s per- 
son, which is not very % flattering : the “cervix 
obesa” of Suetonius is a characteristic of Nero's 
bust. {Lib. of Entertaimny Knowiedye , Townley 
Gallery, vol. ii. p. 28.) 

In his youth Nero was instructed in all the libe- 
ral knowledge of the time except philosophy ; and 
he was turned from the study of the old Roman 
orators by his master Seneca. Accordingly, he ap- 
lied himself to poetry, and Suetonius says that 
is verses were not made for him, as some suppose, 
for the biographer had seen and examined some of 
Nero's writing-tablets and small books, in which 
the writing was in his own hand, with many era- 
sures and cancellings and interlineations. He had 
also skill in painting and modelling. Though pro- 
fuse and fond of pomp and splendour, Nero had 
apparently some taste. The Apollo Belvedere and 
the Fighting Gladiator, as it is called, by Agasias, 
were found in the ruins of a villa at Antium, which 
is conjectured to have belonged to Nero. (See 
Thiersch, Ueber die Epoehm der liildenden Kunet , 
p. 312, 2d ed.) 

Nero’s progress in crime is easily traced, and the 
lesson is worth reading. Without a good education, 
and with no talent for his high station, he was 
placed in a position of danger fronff the first. He was 
sensual, and fond of idle display, and then he be- 
came greedy of money to satisfy his expenses ; he 
was timid, and by consequence he became cruel 
when he anticipated danger ; and, like other mur- 
derers, his first crime, the poisoning of Britannicus, 
made him capable of another. But, contemptible 
and cruel as he was, there are many persons who, 
in the same situation, might run the same guilty 
career. He was only in his thirty-first year when 
he died, and he had held the supreme power for 
thirteen years and eight months. He was the last 
of the descendants of Julia, the sister of the dictator 
Caesar. 

There were a few writers in the time of Nero 
who have been preserved — Persius the satirist, 
Lacan, the author of the J’harsalia, and Seneca, the 
preceptor of Nero. The jurists, C. Cassius Longi- 
nus, after whom the Sabiniani were 1 sometimes 
tidied Cassiani, and Nerva, the father of the em- 
peror Nerva, lived under Nero. (Tac. Ann. xiii.— 
xvi. ; Suet. Ner. ; Dion Cass, lxi.— lxiii. ed. Rei- 
maras. All the authorities for the facts of Nero's 
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life are collected by Tillemont, Histoire des Em- 
pvreurs , vol. i.) [G. L.] 



COIN OP THE EMPEROR NKRO. 


NERO, the eldest son of Genmanicus and Agrip- 
pina, was a youth of abfiut twelve years of age at 
the death of his father in a. d. 19. In the follow- 
ing year (a. n. 20) he was commended to the 
favour of the senate by the emperor Tiberius, who 
went through the form of requesting that body to 
allow Nero to become a candidate for tho quaestor- 
ship five years before the legal age. He likewise had 
the dignity of pontiff conferred npon him, and about 
the same time was married to Julia, the daughter 
of Drusus, who was the son of the emperor Ti- 
berius. Nero had been betrothed in the lifetime 
of his father to the daughter of Sitanus (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 43), but it appeal's that this marriage never 
took effect. By the death of Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, who was poisoned at the instigation of 
Sejanus in a. d. 23, Nero became the heir to the 
imperial throne ; and as Sejanus had compassed 
the death of Drusus, in order that he might suc- 
ceed Tiberius, the same motives led him to plan 
the death of Nero, as well as of his younger brother 
Drusus. And this he found no difficulty in ac- 
complishing, as the jealous temper of Tiberius had 
already become alarmed at the marks of public 
favour which were exhibited to Nero and Drusus 
as the sons of Germanicus, and he had expressed 
his displeasure in the senate, in A. o. 24, at tho 
public prayers which had been offered for their 
health. Spies were placed abont Nero, and every 
word and action of the unhappy young prince were 
eagerly caught up, misinterpreted and misrepre- 
sented, and then reported to the emperor. His 
wife was also entirely in the interests of Sejanus, 
since her mother was the nmtresihrf the all-power- 
ful minister ; and his brother Drusus, who was of 
an unamiablc disposition, and who did not stand so 
high in the favour of their mother Agrippina, was 
readily induced to second the designs of Sejanus, 
in hopes that the death of Nero would secure him 
the succession to the throne. At length, in a. d. 
29, Tiberius sent a letter to the senate in which he 
accused Agrippina and Nero in the bitterest terms, 
but was unable to convict them of any attempt at 
rebellion ; the haughtiness of the former and the 
licentiousness of the latter were the chief crimes 
laid to their charge. The people, who loved 
Agrippina and hallowed the memory of Germani- 
us, surrounded the senate-house, exclaiming that 
the letter was a forgery. On the first day the 
senate came to no resolution on the matter, and 
Tiberius found it necessary to repeat his charges. 
The obsequious body dared no longer resist ; and 
the fate of Agrippina and Nero was sealed. Nero 
was declared an enemy of the state, was removed 
to the island of Pontia, and shortly afterwards was 
here starved to death. According to some accounts 
he put an end to his own life, when the executioner 
ppeared before him with the instruments of death* 
(Tac. Am. lii. 29, iv. 8, 17, 59, 00, 87, v. 8, 4 1 
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Suet Tib. 24, Cal. 7 ; Dion Cast. Iviii. 8.) Re- 
specting Drusus, the brother of Nero, Bee Duusus, 
No. 16, and respecting Julia, the wife of Nero, see 
Julia, No. 9. 

NERVA, ACUTIUS, one of the consules 
suffecti in the reign of Trajan, a. d. 106* (Fasti ; 
Plin. Ep. ii. 12.) 

NERVA, COCCBIVS. 1. M. Cocceius Ner- 
va, was consul with L. Gellius Poplicola, b. c. 36. 
(Dion Cass, xlviii. 54.) He is probably, the Coc- 
ceius who brought about the reconciliation between 
M. Antonius and Caesar Octavianus, b. c. 40, 
though this Cocceius is called Lucius by Appian 
(B. C. v. 60, and alssthe Cocceius mentioned 
by Horace {Sal. i. 5. 28, &c.). He is sometimes 
considered to be the grandfather of the emperor 
Nerva, and consequently the same person who died 
in the time of Tiberius, a. d. 33, which is not pos- 
sible. 

2. M. Cocceius Nerva, who died a. d. 33, 
was probably the son of the consul of u. c. 36 : he 
was the grandfather of the emperor Nerva. This 
Nerva was consul with C. Vibius Rufinus, a. d. 
22 : Tacitus (Atm. iv. 58) says that he had been 
consul. He was one of the intimate friends of 
Tiberius Caesar, who gave him the superintend- 
ence of the aqueducts of Rome (Frontinus, De 
Aquaeduct. ii.). Nerva accompanied Tiberius in 
his retirement from Rome a. d. 26. In the year 
A. d. 33, he resolutely starved himself to death, 
notwithstanding the intreaties of Tiberius, whose 
constant companion he was. Tacitus (Ann. vi. 26) 
and Dion Cassius (Iviii. 21) give different reasons 
for this resolution of Nerva, but we may infer from 
both of them that Nerva was tired of his master. 
Tacitus says, that he was profoundly skilled in the 
law. He is often mentioned in the Digest (43. 
tit. 8. jr. 2 ; 16. tit. 3. s. 32), and he wrote se- 
veral legal works, but the title of no one of them 
is mentioned. 

3. M. Cocceius Nerva, was the son of the 
jurist. He must have been a precocious youth, if 
we rightly understand Ulpian (Dig. 3. tit. i. s. 1), 
when he sayBthathe gaveresponsa (publiev de jure 
respomitu&se ) at the age of seventeen ora little more. 
He is probably the Cocceius Nerva mentioned by 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 72) as Praetor Designatus. He 
wrote a work De Usucapionibus (Dig. 41. tit. 2. 
s. 47) as Papinian states ; and he is often cited in 
the Digest under the name of Nerva Filius. Oaius 
(JnstiL ii. 195, iii. 133) cites Nerva, without saying 
whether he means the father or the son. [G. L ] 

NERVA, M. COCCEIUS, Roman emperor, 
A. d. 96—98, was born at Narnia, in Umbria (Aur. 
Viet. Epit. 12), as some interpret the # words of 
Victor, or rather his family was from Narnia. His 
father was probably the jurist, No. 3. The time of 
his birth was a. d. 32, inasmuch aB he died in 
January, a. d. 98, at the age of nearly sixty-six 
(Dion Cass, lxviii. 4). He was consul with Ves- 
pasian, A. d. 71, and with Domitian, a. d. 90. 
Tillemont supposes him to be the Nerva mentioned 
by Tacitus (Aim. xv. 7*2), but this Nerva is, per- 
haps, the father of the. emperor. 

Nerva was probably at Rome when Domitian 
was assassinated, and privy to the conspiracy, 
though Aurelius Victor (de Cues. 12) seems to 
intend to say that he was in Gaul, which is very 
improbable. His life was saved from the cruelty 
of Domitian by the emperor’s superstition, who 
believed an astrologer’s prediction that Nerva would 
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soon die a natural death (Dion Cass, lxvii. 15), 
On the assassination of Domitian, in September, 
a. d. 96, Nerva was declared emperor at Rome by 
the people and the soldiers, and his administration 
at once restored tranquillity to the Btate. He 
stopped proceedings against those who, under the 
system of his predecessor, had been accused of 
treason (majestas), and allowed many exiled per* 
sons to return to Rome. The class of informers 
were suppressed by penalties (Plin. Paneyyr. c. 
35) ; some were put to death, among whom was 
the philosopher Sura ; and, conformably to the 
old law, Nerva declared that slaves and freedmen 
should never be examined as witnesses against 
their masters or patrons when accused of a crime 
(Dion Cass, lxvii. 1). These measures were 
necessary to restore order and confidence after the 
suspicious and cruel administration of Domitian. 
Rut there was weakness in the character of Nerva, 
as appears from the following anecdote. He was 
entertaining Junius Mauricu and Fabius Veiento 
at table. Veiento had played the part of an 
accuser (delator) under Domitian. The conver- 
sation turned on Catullus Messallinus, who was 
then dead, but had been an infamous informer 
under Domitian. “ What would this Catullus be 
doing,” said \erva, “if he were alive now to 
which Mauri' us bluntly replied, “ he would be 
supping with us” (Aur. Viet Epit . 12). 

The public events of his short reign were few 
and unimportant ; and it is chiefly his measures of 
internal administration of which there are any 
records. Nerva attempted to relieve the poverty 
of many of the citizens by buying land and dis- 
tributing it among them, one of the remedies for 
distress which the Romans had long ‘tried, and 
with little advantage. The practice of occasionally 
distributing money among the poor citizens, and 
allowances of grain, still continued under Nerva, 
one of the parts of Roman administration which 
continually kept alive the misery for which it sup- 
plied temporary relief. He also diminished the 
expences of the state by stopping many of the 
public shows and festivals. Many enactments, 
by which we must understand Senatus consults, 
were passed in his time, among which the prohibi- 
tion against making eunuchs is worthy of notice ; 
but Domitian had already made the same regula- 
tiou in the beginning of his reign (Dion Cass. 
Ixrii. 2), whence we must conclude that the law 
had either been repealed or required some stricter 
penalties to enforce it. 

In the second year of his reign, Nerva was 
consul, for the third time, with L. Verginius Rufus, 
also for the third time consul. Rufus had been pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers in the time of Nero, 
a. d. 68, but had refused the dangerous honour. 
The emperor made no difficulty about associating 
Rufus with himself in the consulship, but Rufus 
was a very old man, and soon died. Calpumius 
Crassus, a descendant of the Crassi of the republic, 
with others, conspired against the emperor, but the 
plot was discovered, and Nerva rebuked the con- 
spirators by putting into their hands at a show of 
gladiators, the swords with which the men were 
going to fight, and asking the conspirators, in the 
usual way, if they were sharp^ggmugh. This anec- 
dote, if true, shows that the Inhibitions of gladia- 
tors were in use under Nerva. The text of Dio^ 
does not state what was the punishment of Crassus, 
but Victor (Epit. 12) says that Crassus was role- 
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gated with his* wife to Tarentum, and that the 
senate blamed the emperor for his leniency ; but 
Nerya bad sworn at the commencement of his 
reign that he would put no senator to death, and he 
kept his word. 

The feebleness of the emperor was shown by a 
mutiny of the Praetorian soldiers, who were either 
urged on by their Praefectus, Aelianus Casperius, 
or had bribed him to support them. The soldiers 
demanded the punishment of the assassins of 
Domitian, which the emperor refused. Though 
his body was feeble, his will was strong, and he 
offered them his own neck, and declared his readi- 
ness to die. However, it appears that the soldiers 
effected their purpose, and Nerva was obliged to 
put Petronius Secundus and Parthenius to death, 
or to permit them to be massacred by the soldiers 
(Plin. Paneyyr. c. 6 ; Aur. Viet Epit. 1*2 ; Dion 
Cass, lviii. 3). Casperius, it is said, carried his 
insolence so for as to compel the emperor to thank 
the soldiers for what they had done. 

Nerva felt his weakness, but he showed his 
noble character and his good sense by appointing 
as his successor a man who possessed both vigour 
and ability to direct public affairs. He Adopted as 
his son and successor, without any regard to his 
own kin, M. Ulpius Trajanus, who was then at 
the head of an army in Germany, and probably on 
the Lower Rhine. It was about this time that 
news arrived of a victory in Pannonia, which is 
commemorated by a medal, and it was apparently 
on this occasion that Nerva assumed the title of 
Germanicus. He conferred on Trajan the title of 
Caesar and Germanicus, and the tribunitian power. 
Trajan was thus associated with Nerva in the 
government, and tranquillity was restored at Rome. 
In the year a. ' to. 98, Nerva and Trajan were con- 
suls. The emperor^ died suddenly on the ‘27th of 
January, in the sixty- third year of his age, ac- 
cording to Victor ; but according to Dion, at the 
age of sixty-five years, ten months and ten days. 
Eutropius incorrectly states that he was seventy- 
one. Victor records an eclipse of the sun on the day 
of Nerva’s death, but the eclipse happened on the 
21st of March, a. d. 98. 

The body of Nerva was carried to the pile on 
the shoulders of the senators, as that of Augustus 
had been, and his remains were placed in the 
sepulchre of Augustus. Nerva qpOeived the honour 
of deification. (The authorities for the reign, of 
Nerva are contained in Tillemont, Uistoirv dts Em- 
pereurs , vo). ii M who has made some use of the 
doubtful authority of the Life of Apollonius by Phi- 
lostratus ; Dion Cass. lib. lxviii. with the notes of 
Reimarus ; Aurelius Victor, ed. Amtzenius ; and 
C. Plinius, Paneyyricus, ed. Schaefer.) [G. L.J 
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; COIN OP THE EMPEROR NERVA. 

ft $ NERVA, LICIT*! US. 1. C. Licinius Nerva, 
a son of C. Licinius Nerva, of whom nothing is 
Tlnown. Nerva the son was one of the legati 
!*(ho, in b. c. 168, brought the news to Rome of 


the defeat of the lllyrian iutay, a&d.the capture of 
Gentius, and the conquest of Illyricuin. In B. c. 
167, he was one df the sixpraetor*, with the pro- 
vince of Hispania Ulterior. Drumaim concludes 
that he did not go to his proviheq, Wteuttse at the 
close of B. C. 167 he was* one of the ooinmis&i oners 
appointed to carry back* the Thracian hostages, 
which reason is not quifce*conclusive. (Liv. xlv. 
3, 16, 42.) 

2. A. Licinius NerVa is called the brother of 
Caius by Drumann, which is possible, but no proof 
is alleged. He was a tribunus plebis, B. c. 178, 
and he proposed that the consul, A. Manlius Vulso, 
should not hold his command among the Istri be- 
yond a certain day, the object of the tribune being 
to bring Maulius to trial for misconducting the 
war. (Liv. xli. 10.) In b. c. 171 Nerva was one 
of three commissioners sent to Crete to get archers 
for the army of the consul P. Licinius Craseuiyand 
in u. c. 169 he was sent with others into Mace- 
donia to examine and report on the state of the 
Roman army there, and the resources of king Per- 
seus. In b.c. 166, he was a praetor, with one of 
the Hispaniae as his province. (Liv. xlii. 35,xliv. 
18, xlv. 44.) 

3. A. Licinius Nkrva, probably the son of the 
praetor of a. c. 166. According to Drumann he 
was praetor in n. c. 143, and in b. c. 142 governor 
of Macedonia, when his quaestor, L. Tremellius, 
defeated a Pseudopereeus, or a Pseudophilippus. 
for there seems some uncertainty about the name, 
ahd.abodyof 16,000 men in arms. Nerva re- 
ceived on this occasion the title of imperator. (Liv. 
Epit. 53 ; Eutrop. iv. 1 5.) 

4. C. Licinius Nerva. His precise relation- 
ship to the preceding is unknown. He is men- 
tioned by Cicero (Brut. 34), and contrasted with 
L. Bestia, whence Meyer concludes that he may 
have been Bestia’s colleague in the tribuneship. 
Cicero calls him a bad man, but not without some 
eloquence. 

5. Licinius Nerva, is known only from the 
coins as a quaestor of Decimus Brutus, in the war 
before Mutina. (Drumann, Gctchichte Roms , vol. 
iv. p. 19, No. 85.) 

6. P. Licinius Nkrva, in b*c. 103, was pro- 
praetor in Sicily at the time when the second Ser- 
vile War broke out. The senate bad made a de- 
cree that no free person of those nations which had 
alliance and friendship with Rome should be en- 
slaved, and it was alleged that the Publicani had 
seized and sold many as slaves, probably because 
they did not pay the taxes. Nerva published an 
edict that all persons in Sicily who were entitled 
to the benefit of the decree should come to Syracuse 
to make out their case.* Above eight hundred 
persons thus recovered their freedom, but those 
who held persons in slavery, fearing that the mat- 
ter would go further, prevailed on Nerva not to 
allow any farther claims of freedom to be made, to 
which he assented, and a rising of the slaves was 
the consequence. This war lasted four years, and 
was ended by the proconsul Aquillius. The his- 
tory of this rising is told circumstantially by Dio- 
dorus (xxxvi. ; Excerpts by Photius, Cod. 244 )A 
The praetor by treachery gained some advantage 
over the slaves, and the Roman troops after this 
success retired to their quarters, ltut the disturb- 
ance soon broke out, and it assumed the form of a 
regular war under Athenion. L. Licinius Lncullus, 
the father of Lucullus, the vanquisher of Mlthri- 
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dates, Was *ent Jri B. 0. 102 to succeed . Nerva in 
the goyecfiqaentof Sicily. 

|* ‘ A.” |^icl^|t7S‘NHftVA Slti^N't;s, wns adopted 
by' somg LicinjuSNerva, as the name Silianuq 
shows, out of the $3ilia gens. Ha was the son of 
P. Silius (Veil. Pat. ii. 4.16), a distinguished com- 
mander under Atfagstus^and consul, b. c. 20, with 
M. Appulems. Sfliknul was consul, a. i>. 7, but he 
is caUed Liauius.Silanus ih ( the text of Dion Cas- 
siu$ (Iv. 30 ). iJP. Silius, the consul of b. c. 20, ap- 
pears in the Tasti Consulates as P. Silius Nerva, 
whence it appears that the cognomen Nerva be- 
longed to thejSilii. [Siljum.] 

The authorities for th<? Licinii Nervae are col- 
lected by Drumann, (Jeschichte Rums , vol. iv. p. 
19G, &c. [G. L.| 

NERVA, SI'LIUS. [Nekva, Licinius, No. 
7, and Silius.] 

NERVA TRAJA'NUS. [Tr A JAN US.] 
NERULI'NUS, the son of P. Suillius, one of 
the chief instruments of the tyranny of Claudius, 
escaped accusation when his father was tried and 
condemned at the beginning of Nero’s reign, a. d. 
59, because the emperor thought that sufficient 
punishment had been inflicted on the family (Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 43). On the coins of Smyrna, struck 
in the time of Vespasian, we find the name of M. 
Suillius Nerulinus, proeonsul (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 
556), and it is not improbable that this is the same 
person as the Nerulinus mentioned above, lie 
may also be the same as the M. Suillius who was 
consul with L. Antistius, in the reign of Claudius, j 
A. l>. 50. (Tac. Ann: xii. 50.) j 

NESAIA (Ntjoaia), a daughter of Nerus and j 
Doris, and one of the Nereides. (Horn. //. xviii. 1 
40 ; lies. Theo<j. 249.) [L. S.J 

NKSEAS, painter. [Zeuxis.] 

N ESIO'TES, a sculptor, appears to have been an 
assistant of the celebrated Athenian artist Critias, 
and not a surname of the latter, as some modern 
writers have conjectured. [ C am as, Vol. I. p. 093. ] 
NKSO (Nj 7 <tw), one of the Nereides (Hes. 
Thffoti. 261); but Lycophron (1468) mentions one 
Neso as the mother of the Cumaoan sibyl. [L. S.] 
NESSUS (N&rcros). 1. The god of the river 
Nestus (also called Nessus or Nesns) in Thrace, is 
described as a son of Oceanus and Thetys. (lies. 
Thrty. 341.) 

2. A centaur, who carried Dcianeira across the 
river Evenus, but, wishing to run away with her, 
he was shot by Heracles with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterwards became the cause of Heracles’ 
own death. (Soph. 7 rad 558; Apollod. ii. 7. 

§ 4 ; comp. IIkkaclks) [L. S.] 

NESSUS, a painter^wns the son of Habron, 
who was also a painter. [Habron.] 

NESTOR (m< rrvp), a son of Neleus and 
Chloris of Pylos in Triphylia, and husband of 
Eurydice (or, according to others, of Anaxibia, the 
daughter of Cratieus), by whom he became the 
father of Peisidke, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, 
Aretua, Echephron, Peisistratus, AntUochus, and 
Thrasymedes. (Horn. Od. iii. 413, &c., 452, 
464, xi. 285, &c. ; Apollod. i. 9. § 9.) ^With 
regard to Anaxibia having been his wife, we are 
informed by Eustathius {ad Ham. p. 296), that 
after the death of Eurydice, Nestor married An- 
axibia, the daughter of Atreus, and sister of 
Agamemnon ; but this Anaxibia is elsewhere de- 
scribed as the wife of Strophius, and the mother of 
Pylades. (Paus; ii. 29. § 4.) When Heracles j 
yoL. if. 
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invaded the country of Neleus, and slew liiisons, 
Nestor alone was spared, because at the time he 
was not at Pylos, but among the (Jerenians, #here 
he had taken refuge. (Horn. II. xi. 692 ; Apollod. 
ii. 7. $ 3 ; Paus. iii. 26. § 6.) This story is con* 
nected with another about the. friendship between 
Heracles and Nestor, for the latter is said to have 
taken no part in the carrying off from Heracles the 
oxen of Geryones; and Heracles rewarded Nestor 
by giving to him Messene, and became more at- 
tached to him even than to Hylas and Abderus. 
Nestor, on the other hand, is said to have intro- 
duced the custom of swearing bv Heracles. 

( Philostr. Iler. 2 ;*comp. Ov. Met. xii. 540, &c.; 
Paus. iv. 3. § 1, who states that Nestor inhabited 
Messenia after the death of the sons of Aphareus.) 
When a young man, Nestor was distinguished as 
a warrior, and, in a war with the Arcadians, he 
slew Ereuthalion. (Horn. II. iv. 319, vii. 133, &c., 
xxiii. 630, &c.) In the war with the Eleians, he 
killed Itymoneus, and took from them large flocks 
of cattle, (xi. 670.) When, after this, the Eleians 
laid siege to Thryoessa, Nestor, without the war- 
steeds of his father, went out on foot, and gained a 
glorious victory, (xi. 706, &c.) He also took 
part in the light of the Lapithae against the 
Centaurs (i. *. GO, &c.), and is mentioned among the 
Calydonian hunters and the Argonauts (Ov. Met. 
viii. 313 ; Val. Place, i. 380) ; but lie owes his 
fame chiefly to the Homeric poems, in which Ills 
share in the Trojan war is immortalized. After 
having, in conjunction with Odysseus, prevailed 
upon Achilles aud Patroclus to join the Greeks 
against Troy, he sailed with his Pylians in sixty 
ships to Asia. (//. ii. 591, &<w xi* 767.) At 
Troy he took part in all the moyt p^portant events 
that occurred, both in the eouncu Und in the field 
of battle. Agamemnon through Nestor became 
l reconciled with Achilles, and iherefore honoured 
j him highly ; and whenever he was in any diffi- 
i culty, he applied for advice to Nestor, (ii. 21, x. 

I 18.) In the picture which Homer draws of him, 
the most striking features are his wisdom, justice, 
bravery, knowledge of war, his eloquence, and his 
old age. ( ChL iii. 1 26, &c., 24 4, xxiv. 52, It. L 
273, ii. 33G, 361, 370, &c\, vii. 325, ix. 104, x. 
18, xi. 627.) lie is said to have ruled over three 
generations of 8fUi, so that his advice and autho- 
rity were deemed equal to that of the immortal 
gods. (Od. iii. 245, 11. i. 250 ; comp. Hygin. Fab. 
10.)' In this sense we have also to understand the 
iria saecida , which he is said by Latin writers 
to have ruled. (Gellius, xix. 7 ; Cic. De Sencct. 
10; Ilorat. Carm. ii. 9. 13; Ov. Met. xii. 158.) 
Put, notwithstanding his advanced age, be was 
brave and bold in battle, and distinguished above 
all others for drawing up horses aud men in battle 
array. After the fall of Troy he, together frith 
Menelaus and Diomedes, returned home, ‘ and 
safely arrived in Pylos {(hi. iii. 165, Sec.), where 
Zeus granted to him the full enjoyment of old age, 
surrounded by intelligent and brave sons. (Od. 
iv. 209, Ac.) In this condition he was found by 
Telemachus, who visited him to inquire after his 
father, and was hospitably received by him. The 
town of Pylos in Messenia claimed to be the city 
of Nestor ; and, when Pauamias visited it, the^ 
people showed to him the house in whic)i Nestor 
was believed to have lived. (Paus. iv. 3. §4, 36.* 

$ 2.) In the temple of Messene at Messene he 
wns represented in a painting with two of his sons, 

• ^ A w 
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and be was also seen in the painting of Polygnotus 
in the Lesche at Delphi. (Paus. iv. 31. § 9, x. 
25, in tin. ; Philpstr. Her. 2.) [L. S.] 

NESTOR (N«tt«/j). 1. Of Laranda in Lvcia 

according to Suidas, in Lycaonia according to 
Strabo and Stephanus Byzantinus. He lived in the 
reign of the emperor Severus, between a. d. 194 
and 211. He is mentioned by Suidas (,«. r.) as an 
epic poet. We infer from Stephanus Byzantinus 
(s. v. /T (rr,d<nrai) that he wrote a poem called 
*A\e^avZpflat, “ On the deeds of Alexander,” to 
which Suidas probably refers. Suidas also men- 
tions that he was the father of the poet Peisander. 
Tryphiodorus, as we learn from Eustathius in the 
prooemium to the Odyssey, wrote an Odyssey 
\eiiroypdp/j.aTov, wanting the letter a throughout. 
Similarly, Nestor, we learn from Suidas, wrote the 
Iliad, omitting in each book the letter indicating 
its number, as in the first book, the letter a, in the 
second, the letter j9, and so on with the rest. lie 
wrote also a poem entitled MfTap.op<f>»<r«is. Four 
fragments of his writings are inserted in the Antho- 
logia Uraeca (vol. iii. p. 54, ed. Jacobs). The fourth 
of these epigrams has point, and rebukes men for at- 
tempting poetry who are unskilled in the art. The 
last line has passed into the proverb of Erasmus, 
Jufuitu/uli jieritus tie tanas. (Fabric, Ilibl. Grace. 
vol. i. pp. 134, 517, iii. p. 46’, iv. p. 4113; Jacobs, 
A nth. Grace, vol. iii. p. 54, vol. xiii. p. 921 ; Suid. 
Steph. II. or. ) 

2. A stoical philosopher of Tarsus. (Strab. xiv. 
p. 674.) 

3. An academic philosopher, preceptor of Mar- 

cellus, son of (Jctavia. Marcellos died it. c. 23. 
(Strab. lib. xiv. p. 675 ; Clinton, F. 11. vol. iii. 
pp. 237, 546.) : [W. M. G.J 

NESTO'RIDES (N«<TTop/5ijr), a patronymic 
employed to designate Antilochus, the son of Nestor 
(Horn. II. vi. 33, xv. 569, xxiii. 353), and Pcinia- 
tmtns, also the son of Nestor ( Od. iii. 36, 462, 
Ac.). [L. S.] 

NKSTO'RI US, a celebrated llaeresiarch of the 
fifth century, was bom, according to Socrates 
{II. K. vii. 29), and Theodoret ( fluen t . FuLul. 
Cnnijtentl. iv. 12), at German ieia, a city in the 
northern extremity of Syria, amid the offshoots of 
the Taurus. Marceliinus ( Chronienn ) sjieaks of 
hint as a native of Antioch, andt^&lftriau is under- 
stood by some to say (/*> Incartuil. vi. 3) that 
he was baptized at Antioch ; hut the passage in 
Cassian is obscure, and the statement of Socrates 
is preferable to that of Marceliinus. He was ap- 
parently of humble birth. Cyril ( llomi I. iv. tie 
/ tirvns. p. 357 ; Ojvra, vol. v. pt. ii. ed. Paris 1638), 
speaks of him as being *• lifted out of the dunghill,” 
a reference apparently to Ps. cxiii. 7, aud raised 
to the height of heaven : language which could be 
applied only to one of obscure origin, even by so 
unscrupulous a person as CyriL Theodoret (ibid.), 
who was disposed to the opinions of Nestorius, and 
who cannot be suspected of any personal ili-will to 
him, states that he could not discover either the 
place of bis education or the extent of his acquire- 
ments ; and the silence of Socrates as to his pos- 
sessing any other qualifications for the patriarchate, 
than a good voice and a fluent utterance 
W sal *C\dKn »), indicates that his early 

education was as defective as his birth was obscure. 
After various changes of residence, he fixed his 
abode at Antioch, and having received here some 
instruction, was ordained presbyter. He at once j 
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set himself to gain popularity, and succeeded : his 
fluency as a preucher attracted admiration ; and his 
staid deportment, sober garb, and studious habits 
excited reverence. So great and general was the 
respect entertained for him, that when* he was 
appointed patriarch of Constantinople, the appoint- 
ment was hailed with general approval. He was 
consecrated 1 Oth April 42^ according to the au- 
thority of Socrates. Libcratus places his conse- 
cration on the 1 st of April (lireviar^ cap. 4) wnich 
Le Quien ( Orietis Christian vol. i. col. 215) 
observes to be more consistent with the usage of 
the Constantinopoliton Church, as it coincided that 
year with Sunday, on which day the patriarchs 
were usually consecrated. Theophanes places the 
appointment of Nestorius in a. m. 5923, Alex, era, 
which corresponds with a. i). 430 or 431 ; but his 
chronology is by no means accurate in this part of 
his work. Nestorius was consecrated rather more 
than three months after the death of his predecessor 
Sisinnius. 

lie gave immediately on his appointment an 
indication of the violent and intolerant course 
which he afterwards pursued. He thus publicly 
addressed the emperor Theodosius the Younger 
(Socrat. II. E. vii. 29) : ” Purge the earth, sire, of 
heretics for me, and I will in return bestow heaven 
on you. Join me in putting away the heretics, 
and I will join you in putting away the Persians.” 
The bigotry of some was pleased with the declara- 
tion, but wiser auditors listened with sorrow to the 
proof which it gave of his violent and boastful 
temper. His deeds were answerable to his words. 
The Arians had a house of prayer, in which they 
privately met for worship : on the fifth day from 
his ordination he attempted to destroy it ; but its 
persecuted occupants chose rather to set it on fire 
themselves ; and when the spreading conflagration 
had excited a tumult, they prepared, says Socrates 
(ibid.), but without stating in what way, to re- 
venge the injury. The Novations [Novatianus] 
and theQuurtadecimans of Asia were also persecuted 
by him ; the former, according to Socrates (ibid.), 
from his envy of the reputation of Puulus their 
bishop ; the latter, so tar as appears, from mere in- 
tolerance. These persecutions led to tumults both 
at Miletus and Sardis, in which many persons lost 
their. lives. The followers of Macedonius, too, 
[Mackjionr s, No. 3), were goaded by persecution 
into outrage, and this was made the occasion of 
further oppression. 

But while he was thus persecuting others, bo was 
raising up enemies against himself by enunciating 
doctrines at variance, at least in appearance, with 
the orthodox view^and tendencies of the ago. He 
had brought with Jvim from Antioch Anastasius, 
also a presbyter of that city, and in bis adminis- 
tration of the patriarchate made him bis confi- 
dential adviser. Theophanes calls him his Syn* 
cellus, or personal attendant. Both Nestorius and 
Anastasius appear to have imbibed the disposition 
prevalent at Antioch, to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the divine and human natures attributed to 
Christ, a disposition promoted by the reaction oc- , 
casioned by the opposite opinion of the Apollina- 
rists. [ Ai-om.inarih, No. 2J. With these ten- 
dencies Nestorius of course disapproved of the 
practice of some persons at Constantinople who 
called the Virgin Mary 0cerd«of, ” Mother of 
God.” Against the expression Anastasius nbjocted 
in a public discourse, which, according to Tbeo- 
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phanes, Nestorius himself had prepared, and in- 
trusted him to deliver. “ Let no one,” said the 
preacher, “ call Mary ‘ the mother of God for 
Mary was a human being ; and that God should 
be boAi of a human being is impossible.” Euse- 
bius, then a Scholasticus or pleader at Constanti- 
nople, afterward bishop of Dorylaeum, was, accord- 
ing to Tbeophanes, the first to catch at the obnoxious 
objection [Eusebius of Dorylaeum] ; and many 
both of the clergy and laity were scandalised by it, 
Nestorius, of course, supported Anastasius ; and by 
continually insisting on the subject in dispute, and 
reiterating the objection to the term 0eoroKos.y 
aggravated the quarrel. As might be expected, his 
adversaries were too much inflamed to judge him 
fairly. Instead of recognizing his true object, 
which was to guard against confounding the two 
natures of Christ, many of them charged him with 
reviving the dogma of Photinus and Paul of Sa- 
xnosata [Pavlus Samosatknus ; Photinus], that 
Christ was t^tAds dvfywiroj, *‘a mere man.” Some 
of his own clergy preached against the heresy of 
their bishop, others attempted to catechize him on 
the alleged unsoundness of his faith. The violence 
and arrogance of Nestorius could not brook this : 
the preachers were silenced, the catechizers cruelly 
beaten and imprisoned: a monk who opposed his 
entrance into the church, was whipped and exiled ; 
and many of the populace, for crying out that they 
had an emperor but not a bishop, were also pun- 
ished with lashes. {Basil, diaconi Supplicating apud 
Concil . vol. i. col. 133.5, Ac. ed. Ilardouin.). Pro- 
clus, titular bishop of Cvzicus, himself afterwards a 
competitor for the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
preaching in the greHt church at the command, and 
in the presence of Nestorius, asserted the propriety 
of giving the title 0(utokos to the Virgin. The 
audience applauded, and Nestorius rose and deli- 
vered a discourse in reply to Proclus, the substance 
of which is preserved in a Latin translation by 
Marius Mercator {(J^teruy vol. ii. p. 26, ed. Gamier, 
p. 70, ed. Raluze ; and apud Gailand. BiUtoth . 
Pat rum f vol. viii. p. 633) [Mercator]. The 
conflict became hotter, Dorotheus bishop of Mar- 
cianopolis, an ultra Nestorian [Dorotheus, 
No. 5], pronounced a public anathema in the 
church of Constantinople against all who applied 
the word 0*otok6s to the Virgin. The audience 
raised a great outcry and left the church ; and 
abbots and monks, priests and laymen, withdrew 
from communion with the patriarch, who counte- 
nanced Dorotheus (Cyril. Epistolary 6,9, pp. 30, 37 ; 
Ojmray vol. v. pars ii.). Nestorius, no wise daunted 
by this mark of public opinion, assembled a council 
of those who adhered V» him, and deposed priests 
and deacons, and even bishops of the opposite party, 
on a charge of Manicheism. 

As might Ik* expected, the straggle had mean- 
while extended beyond the church and patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Pope Coelcstine 1. of Romts 
and the haughty and violent patriarch Cyril of 
Alexandria embraced the opposite side to Nes- 
torius. [Coelmetinu* ; St. Cyrillus; of Alex- 
andria.] Cyril assembled a council of the 
Egyptian bishops at Alexandria ; and addressed 
synodal letters, one to Nestorius, setting forth the 
faith which the Egyptians regarded ns orthodox, 
and concluding with twelve anathemas against the 
presnmed errors of Nestorius ; another to the 
recusants at Constantinople, clerical and lay, am- ( 
mating them In theif resistance to their heretical ( 
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bishop ; and a third of similar tenour to the monks 
of that city. Nestorius was not slow to retort on 
his adversary the same number of anathemas. 
Coelestine, not satisfied with the doctrinal state- 
ments sent him by Nestorius, wrote to him (a. d. 
430), threatening him with deposition and excom- 
munication from the whole Catholic church within 
ten days, unless he expressed his accordance with 
the faith of the churches of Rome and Alexandria. 
He also wrote to the recusants to encourage them, 
and likewise to John, patriarch of Antioch [Jo- 
annes, No. 9], to inforfn him of the sentence of 
deposition and excommunication pronounced against 
Nestorius. JohnVrote to Nestorius, inviting him 
to withdraw hia opposition to the term ©€ot<£* 
/coy, but' manifesting a very different temper from 
Cyril and Coelestine. Nestorius, in his reply, 
which is extant in a Latin- version, vindicated 
his opposition to the word, affirming that he had, 
on his first arrival at Constantinople, found the 
church divided on the subject, some calling the 
Virgin “Mother "of God,” others “Mother of 
Man ; ” and that he, to reconcile all, if possible, 
had proposed to call her “ Mother of Christ ” 
( A] pistol. A 'eshrii ad Joan, apud Coned, vol. i. col. 
1331 ; comp Evagr. H. E. i. 7). The expedient 
was unobject onable ; but the violence of its proposer 
would have prevented peace, even had the temper 
of the factions and the Jimes been more peace- 
loving and moderate. 

A general council was now inevitable ; and an 
edict of the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian 
III. appointed it to be held at Ephesus. Nes- 
torius, prompt and fearless, arrived with a crowd 
of followers soon after Easter (a. d, 431). Cyril, 
who, beside his own dignity, was appointed tem- 
porarily to represent Coelestine, arrived about Pen- 
tecost : and the session of the council commenced, 
although John of Antioch, and the bishops of his 
j patriarchate had not vet arrived. Cyril and Nes- 
j torius had a sharp encounter, Cyril seeking by 
terror to break the resolution of his opponent, 
Nestorius undauntedly replying, and then with- 
drawing with the bishops of his party, declaring 
that he would not return to the council until the 
arrival of John and the Eastern bishops. Cyril 
and his party refused to wait ; and having sent to 
warn Nestorius to attend, and their messengers 
having been refused admittance, they proceeded in 
his absence (2 2d June) to try him, and depose 
him. A very few days afterward John and hia 
fellow-prelates of the East arrived ; and being indig- 
nant at the indecent haste and manifest injustice 
of Cvril and his party, and being countenanced by 
Candidianus, Comes Domesticorum, who was present 
by the emperor’s order, formed themselves into a 
council, at which, however, Nestori«s was not 
present, and imitating the very conduct which 
they blamed, deposed Cyril himself, and Memnon, 
bishop of Ephesus, one of bis chief supporters. 
Cyril, supported by Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, 
retorted by deposing John ; and the general 
council, instead of healing, seemed likely to extend 
the breach. The whole church was. threatened 
with disruption. Tumults and conflicts ensued ; 
and John, Comes Largitionum, found it needful td 
place Nestorius, Cyril, and Memnon under sur- 
veillance. Nestorius appealed to the emperors ; 
the party of Cyril did the same, as also did John 
and the Oriental bishops. It is needless hew to 
relate all the perplexed particulars of the sub- 
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sequent history. Tho deposition of Ncstorius was 
ultimately confirmed, though he at last agreed for 
peace* sake to withdraw his objection to the word 
0cotckos : many of the bishops of his party deserted 
him at once ; and although John of Antioch and a 
number of the Eastern bishops held out for a time, 
ultimately John and Cyril were reconciled, and 
both retained their sees. 

Rut the deposition of Ncstorius, and the recon* 
ciliation of John and Cyril, neither suppressed the 
opinions of Nestorius, nor healed the dissensions 
which they had occasioned. Other teachers arose, 
who held and taught the same views, and diffused 
them among the Christians of the East, within and 
beyond the frontier of the empire toward Persia. 
The Nestorian communities, as they have con- 
tinued to be called by their opponents, separated 
from the communion of the orthodox church, and 
were, doubtless for political reasons, patronized by 
some of the Persian kings [Barsumas] : and the 
JMahometan conquests in the seventh century, by 
the overthrow of the orthodox supremacy, gave 
scope to the spread of the Nestorians. Under the 
denomination of Chaldaean Christians, which is the 
designation they gave themselves, they still exist 
and are numerous in the East, having their own 
hierarchy of patriarchs, bishops, and inferior 
clergy ; and retaining their characteristic tendency 
to distinguish carefully between the two natures of 
Christ, and their objec\ion to the title “Mother 
of God.” 

After a vain attempt of Nestorius to gain the j 
support of Scholasticus. one of the eunuchs about 
the court, he was ordered to retire to the monas- 
tery, apparently that of Euprcpius, in the suburbs 
of Antioch, in which he had dwelt before his 
election to the patriarchate. Here he remained 
four years, being treated, according to his own 
statement (apud Evagr. II. E. i. 7), with kindness 
and respect. As, however, he persisted in main- 
taining his opinions or as his opponents called it, 
his blasphemy, he was sentenced to perpetual ban- . 
ishment in the Greater Oasis in Up|>er Egypt, 
probably in a. i>. 435 ; at the instigation of his 
former supporter, John of Antioch [Joann tea. 
No. 9], who was aggravated bj his persistence, and 
bv that of a few of the bishops who adhered to him. ' 
[M KLETirs, No. 7. J In this remote and painful 

exile, his spirit remained unbroken. He wrote a 
work, addressed to some Egyptian, on the subject of 
his wrongs, and addressed various memorials to the 
governor of the Thebaid. After an interval of 
uncertain length, he was carried off by the 


ho passed from tho sufferings of this world to sharper 
and more enduring woe in the world to come. 

It is impossible either to deny or justify the 
violent treatment of Nestorius by the council of 
Ephesus. Neither can we, without compassion, 
read his touching appeal to his persecutors (apud 
Evagr. ibid.), that his pas^ sufferings might be 
counted sufficient. But our compassion is mate- 
rially checked by the consideration that he reaped 
as he had sown ; and that there is little reason to 
think that success would have been more mildly used 
by him and his partizans, had they been victorious. 

Geunadius (De Viris IllustrUms, , c. 53) mentions 
only one work of Nestorius, which he describes as 
being “ quasi de Incamatione Domini and adds 
that the llaeresiarch supported his opinion by per- 
verting sixty-two places of Scripture. The work 
has perished, except that some passages, cited from 
the writings of Nestorius by Cyril of Alexandria, in 
his Adversus Nvstorii IHasphemias Contradictionum , 
Libri V. [Cvrillus St. of Alexandria] are 
thought to bo from it. Nestorius, however, produced 
other works beside that mentioned by Geunadius. 
Of his Ilomiliac, thirteen are preserved in the works 
of Marius Mercator [Mercator], vol. ii. in the 
edition of Gamier, who has diligently collected 
from the Concilia and the works of Cyril various 
fragments in Greek of the original homilies, and of 
the other writings of Nestorius. Several of his 
Epistofue arts preserved, some in Greek in the 
Ctmcilia , others in a Latin version in the Concilia , or 
in the works of Mercator. His Anathcmatismi duo* 
decim , in reply to Cyril, are contained, in a Latin 
version, in the Concilia. Alii duodccirn Anathe- 
mu/isini are extant in a Syriac version, and were 
published, with a Latin version, from the Syriac, 

! iu the Ilibliothrca Orientulis of Assemani, vol. 

; iii. pars ii. p. 199. Nestorius, also, wrote a his- 
| tory of his disputes with his opponents, which he 
! appears to have entitled “ the Tno/edp ; 11 and which 
is probably the work mentioned by Evagrius (//. E. 
i. 7), as addressed, in the form of a dialogue, to a 
certain Egyptian. It is mentioned by Ebedjcsu 
the Syrian, in a catalogue of works nscrilied to 
Nestorius. Of the LiU-r Ileradidis , mentioned 
also by Ehedjesu, nothing seems to be known. 
A Syriac LHurpv, ascribed to Ncstorius, is men- 
tioned by Kbedjesu, and is extant. It was pub- 
lished in the original, with several similar works 
at Rome a. d. 1 5.9*2 * and is given in a laitin 
version in the Liturpiac Oricntalea of Eusebius 
Renaudnt, vol. ii. p. <>25. 4to. Paris, 1715. A 
memorial of Nestorius on his sufferings, is also 


Blemmyes, who ravaged the Oasis with fire and 
sword : ; their compassion, however, released him, 
and be returned to the Thebaid. Rut the vin- 
dictiveness of his enemies was not satisfied : he 
was harshly hurried from one place of confinement 
to another, and at last died miserably from the 
effects of a fall. The story of his dying from some 
disease, in which his tongue was eaten by worms, 
which Evagrius fiad read in a certain work, was 
probably an invention springing from the mistaken 
notion that, in the retributive judgment of God, 
the member which had sinned shou[d bear the 
punishment. The time of his death is not settled : 
he was living in a. d. 43.9, when Socrates wrote 
his history (Socrat. II. E. vii. 31), and probably 
died before a. d. 450. I Vis death did not abate 
the bitterness of his enemies ; Evagrius records, 
with apparent satisfaction (//. E. i. 7, ad fin.), that 


cited by Evagrius (//. E. i. 7). 

The following works nr$ conjectnnUly ascribed 
! to him: — I. Two Hnmiliae De. Itesurredione ft 
| Aacenxione. Chriati , which Combljfis, in his A «o- 
turium Norton, had ascribed to Athanasius. 2. An 
Epiatle , written Uffore the council of Chalcedon, 
from a Syriac version of which Assemani gives two 
extracts in his liiMiot/urca Orientals , vol. iii. pars i. 
p. 35, note 6. 3. A Liturgy, still in use among the 
Nestorians, and different apparently from that 
already mentioned. 4. A Omfetrion of Faith, ex- 
tant in Greek, and of which a Latin version is given 
by Mercator, and in the Concilia t but this con- 
fession is more probably the work of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. The original and the version are 
both given by Gamier, Mercatoria Opera, vol. ii. 
p. 251. Various fragments of the works of Nesto- 
rius are cited in the Ada Coneilii Epherini, in the 
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Concilia : the passages cited under the title of 
T«rpd5ia, Quaterniones , are apparently from a col- 
lection of his Ilomiliae or Sermons (Socrates, II. E. 
vii. 29, 31, 32, 34 ; Evagrius, II. E. i. 2 — 7 ; 
Theophanes, Chronographia ; Theodoret. Ilaerct. 
Fabular. Compend. iv. 12 ; Liberatus, Breviariuni; 
Leontius Byzant. De Sectis , act. iv. ; Gennadius, 
L c. ; Mercator, l. c. ; Concilia^ ol. i. col. 1271, &c. 
&c. ed. Hardouin. ; Fabric. Bill. Graec. vol. x. 
p. 529, &c. ; Cave, Hist. Litt. vol. i. p. 412, &c. ed. 
Oxford, fol. 1740 — 42 ; Tillemont, Memoires , vol. 
xiv. passim. ..Fabricius has given a minute account 
of the works of Nestorius and of the ancient 
writers on the N estorian^on tro versy . ) [J..C. M.] 
NKSTUS. [Nbssus, No. 1.] 

NICAEA (N inala), a nymph, the daughter of 
the river-god Sangarius and Cybele. She was 
beloved by a shepherd, Hymnus, and killed him, 
but Eros took vengeance upon her. and Dionysus, 
who first intoxicated her, made her mother of 
Telete, whereupon she hung herself. Dionysus 
called the town of Nicaea after her. (Nonnus, 
Dionys. xvi. ; Mcmnon, ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 233, ed. 
Bekker.) [L. S.] 

NICAEA (Nbcaia). 1. Daughter of Antipater, 
was sent by her father to Asia to be married to 
Perdiccas, n. c. 323, at a time when the former 
still hoped to maintain friendly relations with the 
regent. Perdiccas, though already entertaining 
hostile designs, married Nicaea: but not long af- 
terwards, by the advice of Eumenes, determined to 
divorce her, aud marry Cleopatra instead. This 
step, which he took just before setting out on his 
expedition to Egypt, led to an immediate rupture 
between him and Antipater. (Arrian, ap. Phot. 70, 
a, b ; Diod. xviii. 23.) We hear no more of Ni- 
caea for some time, but it appears that she was 
afterwards — though at what period we know not 
— married to Lysimachus, who named after her 
the city, so celebrated in later times, on the Ascanian 
lake in Bithynia. (Strabo, xii. p. 565 ; Steph. 
By 7.. s. r. Nucoua.) 

2. Wife of Alexander, tyrant of Corinth during 
the reign of Antigouu9 ( Sonatas. After the death 
of her husl>and, who was thought to have been 
poisoned by the command of the Macedonian king, 
Nicaea retained possession of the important fortress 
of Corinth : but Antigonus lulled her into security 
by offering her the hand of his son Demetrius in 
marriage, and took the opportunity during the 
nuptial festivities to surprise the citadel. (Plut. 
Aral. 17 ; l’olyaen. iv. 6. § 1.) She is proluibly the 
same person mentioned by Suidas (s.r. E v<popluu) as 
patronising the poet Kuphorion, though that author 
calls her husband ruler ^f Euboea, instead of Corinth. 

3. There is a Nicaea mentioned by Livy 
(xxxv. 26), as the wife of C ra terns (i. e. probably 
the brother of Antigonus Oonatas of that name), of 
whom nothing more is known. IE. II. B.] 

N1CAKARC1IUS, a painter, whose age and 
country are unknown, painted Venus among the 
Um$es and Cupids, and Hercules sad in repent- 
ance for his madness. (Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40. § 
3ti.) [P.8.] 

N IC AKAS, bishop of Aquilein, about the middle 
of the fifth centurv, is spoken of under Nioktas, 
p. 1)35. 

NICAE'NETUS (NiKainros), nn epigrammatic 
poet, was, according to the conjecture of Jacobs 
(AnthoL Grace, vol. xiii. p. 921), a native of Ab- 
dera, but had settled in Samos. Athenaeus (xiii. 
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p. 590, b.) speaks of him as either of Samos or of 
Abdera, and Stephanos Byzantinus (s. v. "AGS-ripa) 
mentions among the celebrated Abderites, N inal- 
verot iiroTTOids. Athenaeus (xv. p. 673, f.) speaks 
of him in connexion with his celebrating a Sa- 
mian usage, as being a poet of strong native ten- 
dencies. From Athenaeus ( p. 67 3, b.) we infer that 
he lived prior to the age of Phylarchus, who wrote 
b. c. 219. (Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. pp. 519, 563.) 
He wrote, among other things, a list of illustrious 
women, and epigrams. (A then. II. cc.) Six epi- 
grams ascribed to him, the fourth very doubtfully, 
are inserted in the Anthologia of Jacobs (vol. i. 
p. 205, vol. xiii. p»921 ; comp. Fabric. Bihl. Grace. 
vol. iv. p. 484). [W. M. G.] 

NICA'GORAS (N n<ay6pas), historical. 1. A 
Messenian, connected by the ties of hospitality 
with Archidamus, king of Sparta. When Archi- 
dauius lied into Messenia, Nicagoras provided him 
with a dwelling and all necessaries ; and when 
Clcomcnes held out hopes to Archidamus of his 
restoration, Nicagoras conducted the negotiations, 
and in the end accompanied him back to Sparta. 
Archidamus was put to deat i by Cleomenes, but 
Nicagoras was spared. Having subsequently met 
Cleomenes at Alexandria, when compelled to fly 
to the court of his friend Ptolemy Euergetes 
[Clkombxks, Vol. I. p. 795], Nicagoras en- 
deavoured -to avenge the death of Archidamus 
by inducing i'osibius to charge Cleomenes with 
conspiring agai ist the king’s life. Cleomenes was 
placed in confinement, but afterwards escaped. 
(Polyb. v. 37, &c. ; Plut. Agis et Ctcom. p. 821, b.) 

2. A. Rhodian, who, with Agesilocbus and 
Nicander, was twice sent on ail embassy to the 
i Romans, in b. c. 169, to Rome, and in b. c. 168, 

J to the consul Aemilius Paullus in Macedonia. See 
Aoesii.ocuus, Vol. I. p. 70. (Polvb. xxviii. 2. 
14.) [C. P. M.] 

N ICA'GORAS, literary. An Athenian sophist, 
the son of the rhetorician Mnesaeus, who lived in 
the time of the emperor Philippus. He wrote an 
account of the lives of various illustrious men (fiioi 
iKKoyl/jLuv), of Cleopatra of the Troad, and a speech 
composed on the occasion of an embassy to the 
emperor. lie had a son named Minueianus, 
The writings of Minueianus ( see above, p. 1092, a] 
are sometimes erroneously attributed to his son 
Nicagoras. (Suidas, s. rv. MirovKiavSs, Noe ay Spas ; 
Philostr. Vii. Soph. II. A spas, extr.) [C. P. M.] 

NICANDER (Ni KavSpos), historical. 1. A 
king of Sparta, the eighth of the family of the 
Proclidae, the son of Charilaus, and the father 
of Theopompus. He was contemporary with Tele- 
clus, and reigned twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years, about b. c. 809 — 770. (Pausan. iii. f. § 4. 
See Clinton, Fasti Hell . vols. i. and ii.) Some of 
his sayings are preserved by Plutarch (Laoon. 
Apophthegm, vol. ii. p. 155, ed. Tauchn.) 

2. A piratical captain (arefapirata) in the em- 
ployment of Polyxenidas, the commander of the 
fleet of Antiochus, against Pausistratus, the Rho- 
dian admiral, b. c. 190. (Liv. xxxvii. 11.) 

3. An Aetolian, who, when his countrymen 
were endeavouring to organize a coalition against 
the Romans, was sent as ambassador to Philip V., 
king of Macedonia, u. c. 1 93, to urge him te join 
the league, but without effect. (Liv. xxxv, 12.) 
Two years later, 8. c. 191, he was sent, together 
with Thoaa, to beg the assistance of Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria. By extraordinary diligence 
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he accomplished his task, and returned from 
Ephesus to Phalara, on the Maliac Gulf, within 
twelve days. After falling into the hands of 
Philip, by whom he^as treated with unexpected 
kindness, he reached Hypata just at the moment 
when the Aetolians were deliberating about peace, 
and by bringing some money from Antiochus, and 
the promise of further aid, he succeeded in per- 
suading them to refuse the terms proposed by the 
Romans. (Liv. xxxvi. *29 ; Polyb. xx. 10, 11.) 
In B. c. 190 he was appointed praetor (or 2rpo- 
rifyos) of the Aetolians (Clinton, Fasti I/el/.), 
and endeavoured in vain to force the consul, M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, to raise thejsiege of Ambracia 
{Liv. xxxviiu 1, 4 — 6 ; Polyb. xxii. 8, 10), after 
which he was sent as ambassador to Rome, with 
Phaeneas, to settle the terms of peace. (Polyb. 
xxii. 13.) We hear no more of him, but that, ns 
he was ever afterwards favourably inclined towards 
the royal family of Macedonia, because of Philip’s 
kindness to him, he fell under the displeasure of 
the Romans on that account during their war with 
Perseus, B..C. 171 — 108, and that he was sum- 
moned to Heme, and died there. (Polyb. xx. 11, 
xxvii. 1 3, xiviii. 4, 8.) 

4. One of the ambassadors from Rhodes to 
Rome, with Agesilochus and Niengoras. probably 
B. r. 189. (Polyb. xxviii. *2, 14.) [W. A.G.j 

NICANDER (Nticavbpas), literary. 1. The 
author of two Greek poems that are still extant, and 
of several others that have been lost. His father’s 
name was Damnaeus (Eudoe. Viol. ap. Villoison’s 
A need. Or. vol. i. p. 308, and an anonymous < Ireek life 
of Nicander). though Suidas ( probably by some over- 
sight) calls him Xenophanes (s. r. N iKavSpos), and 
he was one of the.hereditarv priests of Apollo Clarius 
[Clahii'.s], to which dignity Nicander himself 
succeeded (comp. Nicand. A leriph. v. 11). He was 
bom at the small town of Claros, near Colophon in 
Ionia, as he intimates himself ( 'Pur. in brie), 
whence he is frequently' called Co/op/amius (Cic. 
de Oral. i. 18 ; Suid. Ac.), and there is a (ireek 
epigram (A nthol. Or. ix. *213) complimenting Colo- 
phon on being the birth-place of Iionmr and 
Nicander. He was said by some ancient authors 
to have been botn in Aetolia, but this probably 
arose from his having passed some time in that 
country, and written a work on its natural and 
political history. He has been supposed to have l*-en 
a contemporary of Aratus and Callimachus in the 
third century B. c., but it is more probable that he 
lived nearly a century later, in the reign of Ptolemy 
V. (or P/iiji/utnet ), who died u. ('. 181, and that 
the Attaius to whom be dedicated one of his lost 
poems was the last king of Pcrgamus of that name, 
who beg^n to reign b. c. 138 (Anon. Gr. Life of 
Nicander, and Anon. (*r. Life of Aratus). If 
these two dates are correct, Nicander may be sup- 
posed to have been in reputation for about fifty 
year* cir. H. <:. 185 — 135 {see Clinton's Fasti I fed. 
vol. iii.). He was a physician and grammarian, 
as well as a poet, and his writing* seem to have 
been rather numerous and on various subjects. 

The longest of his poem* that remains is named 
Chtyucuca, and consists of nearly a thousand hex- 
ameter lines. It is dedicated to a person named 
Hermesianax, who must not be confounded with 
the poet of that name. It treats (as the name im- 
plies) of venomous animals and the wounds in- 
flicted by them, and contains some curious and 
interesting zoological passages, together with nn* 
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merous absurd fables, which do not require to be 
particularly specified here. Haller calls it “ longa, 
incondita, et nullius fidei farrago” (Biblioth. Baton.). 
His other poem, called *AAe(x<pdp/u<ura, consists of 
more than Bix hundred lines, written in the same 
metre, is dedicated to a person named Protagoras, 
and treats of poisons and their antidotes : of this 
work also Haller remarks, • 44 descriptio vix ulla, 
symptomata fuse receneentur, et raagna farrago et 
incondita plantarum potissimum nlexipharmacarum 
gubjicitur.” A full analysis of the medical (portions 
of both these works may be found in Mr. Adams’s 
Commentary on the fifth book of Paulus Aegineta. 
Among the ancients his • uthority in all matters re- 
lating to toxicology seems to have been considered 
high. His works are frequently quoted by Pliny 
(H. N. xx. 13, 98, xxii. 15, 3*2, xxvi. 88, xxx. 25, 
xxxii. ‘22, xxxvi. 25, xxxvii. 11, 28), Galen (tie 
Hippoer. et Flat. Deer. ii. 8, vol. v. p. 275, de Jjocis 
A fleet, ii. 5, vol. viii. p. 133, de Sivipl. Aledicam. 
Temper, ae Fueult. ix. *2. § 10, x. *2. § 18, vol. xii. 
pp. ‘204, *289, de. Ther. ad Pis. cc. O, 1 S, vol. xiv. 
pp. 239, 285, Comment, in Hijrpoor. 44 De Artie .” 
iii. 38, vol. xviii. pt. i. p. 537), Athenaeus (pp. 
88, 31*2, 388, 849, Ac.), and other ancient wri- 
ters ; and Dioscorides, Aetius, and other medical 
authors have made frequent use of his works. 
Plutarch, I)i phi] us and others wrote commentaries on 
his “Theriaca” [Dirmi.rs], Marianne paraphrased 
it in iambic verse [Mahiani-s], and Eutecnius 
wrote a paraphrase in prose of his two principal 
poems, which is still extant. On the subject of hie 
poetical merits the ancient writers were not well 
agreed ; for though (as we have 6een) a writer in 
the Greek Anthology compliments Colophon for 
being the. birth-place of Homer and Nicander, and 
Cicero praises ( de Oral. i. 18) the poetical manner 
in which in his 44 Georgies” he treated a subject of 
which he was wholly ignorant, Plutarch on tho 
other hand (de And. Fail. c. 2, voL i. p. 38, ed. 
Tauchn.) says that the “ Theriaca,” like the poems 
of Empedocles, Parmenides, and Theognis. have 
nothing in them of poetry but the metre. Modern 
critics have differed equally on this point ; but 
praeiiealh) the judgment of posterity has been pro- 
nounced with sufficient clearness, and his work* 
are now scarcely ever rend as poems, but merely con- 
sulted by those who are interested in points of zoolo- 
gical and medical antiquities : — how opposite a fate 
to that which has 1m.* fallen Virgil’s Georgies ! In re- 
ference to hi* style nnd language Bentley calls him, 
with great truth, “antiquarium, obsolete et casca 
verba stndiose venantem, et vel sui saeculi lectoribus 
difficilem et obscurum.” (Cambridge Museum Cri- 
tirurn , vol. j. p. 371.) 

The following are the titles of Ni winder's lost 
works, as collected by Fabricius ( Bi/d. Or . vol. iv. 
p. 348, Harles) : 1. AirwAiatf, a prose work, con- 
sisting of at least three books ; quoted by Athe- 
naeu* (pp. 298, 477), Macrobius (Saturn, v. 21), 
Harp*- ration (Aex. n. r. (Avtrrioy), and otheff 
writers.* 2. rtotpytttd. a poem in hexameter verse, 
consisting of at least two books, of which Some 
long fragments remain ; mentioned by Cicero (de 
Orut. i. 18), Suidas, and others, and frequently 
pjoted by Athenaeus (pp. 52, 133, 371, Ac.). 

* Fabricius and Schweighaeuser (Athen. p. .‘129, 
and 44 1 ml. Auctor.”) reckon among Nicander's 
works a poem cal 1 od Bourn unit, but this is wrong* 
See DindorPs Athen. l.c. and 44 Ind. Scriptor.” 
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3. rA&ovra*, a work in at least three books ; 
quoted by Athenaeus (p. 288) and other writers. 

4. ErepoiovHfya , , a poem in hexameter verse, in 

five books, mentioned by Suidas, and quoted by 
Athenaeus (pp. 82, 305), Antoninus Liberalis 
(Metamorph. cc. 12,35), and other writers. It 
was perhaps in reference to this work that Didy- 
mus applied to Nicangler the epithet “fabulosus” 
(Macrob. Saturn, v. 22.). 5. Evpanria, or Ilepl 

tvpwirris, in at least five books, quoted by 
Athenaeus (p. 296), Stephanus Byzantinus (s. v. 
*A0»r), and others. O'. 'H plapSoi. mentioned 
by the scholiast on the Thorium. 7. ©rj§ai tW, 
in at least three books, mentioned by the scholiast 
on the Theriaca. and probably alluded to by Plu- 
tarch (de Ilerod. Malign, c. 33, vol. v. p. 210, ed. 
Tauchn.). 8. *1 acrwuv Huvayuyn. mentioned by 
Suidas. 9. Ko\o<pu>viaKd , of which work the same 
passage is quoted both by Athenaeus (p. 509) and 
ilarpocration (Lex. s. v. II dvSypos ’A(ppu8iTrj), 
though the former writer says it came from the 
third book, and the latter from the sixth. 10. Me- 
\iacrovpytKa (Athen. p. 08). 11. Svpfioi (Schol. 

Nicand. Ther.). 12. OmuKo, a poem in hexameter 
verse, in at least two books, quoted by Athenaeus 
( pp. 282, 329, 41 1 ). 13. *0(ptau6v (Schol. Nicand. 
Ther. ; comp. Suid. s. v. TlapiptAos). 1 4. The 
sixth book neptirereivi/ (Athen. p. GOO).* 15. 
Ilepl Hoiijtuv (Parthen. lirot. c. 4), perhaps the 
same work as that quoted bv the scholiast on the 
“ Theriaca,” with* the title Ilepl tuv iv KoAofpuvi 
T1 oit)tcvv ; and probably the work in which Nicander 
tried to prove that Homer was a native of Colophon 
(Cramer’s A need. (Ir. Paris, iii. p. 98). 18. The 

npoyruHTTutd of Hippocrates paraphrased in hex- 
ameter verse (Suid.). 17. 2tK€\ia, of which the 
tenth book is quoted by Stephanas Byzantinus 
(s. v. ZdyxAyy. 18. , Td«n'0ws (Schol. Nicand. 
Ther.). 19. "Tirvos (ibid.). 20. Ilepl XpTjo’rrjpiW 
iravTwv, in three books. (Suid.) 

Nicander’s poems have generally been published 
together, but sometimes separately. They were 
firt published in Greek at the end of Dioscorides, 
Venet. 1499, fol. ap. Aldum Manutium ; and in a 
separate form, Venet. 1523, 4 to. in aedib. Aldi. 
Both poems were translated into Latin verse hy 
do. Gorraeus, and by Euricius Cordus, and the 
“ Theriaca” also by P. J. Steveius. The Greek 
paraphrase of both poems by Eutecnius first ap- 
peared in Bandini’s edition, Florent. 3 7 G 4 , 8vo. 
'i'he most complete and valuable edition that has 
hitherto appeared is J. G. Schneider's, who pub- 
lished the Alexipharmnca in 1792, llalao, 8vo., 
and the Theriaca in 181 G, Lips. 8vo. ; continuing 
a Iuitin translation, the scholia, the paraphrase by 
Kutecnius, the editor^ annotations, und the frag- 
ments of Nicander’s lost works. The last edition 
is that published by Didot, together with Oppian 
and Murcellus Sidetes, in his collection of Greek 
classical authors, Paris, huge 8vo. 1848, edited by 
F. S. I^chrs, and at present (it is believed) un- 
finished. The “ Theriaca” wens published in the 
Cambridge Museum Oriticum” (vol.i. p. 370, Ac.), 
with Bentley’s emendations, copied from the margin 
of a copy of Gormeus’s edition, which once (ap- 
parently) belonged to Dr. Mead, and is now pre- 

• This work, however, is attributed to one of 
the other writers of this name, by both Schweigh- 
aeuser and Dindorf, in their ” lnd. Auctor.” to 
Athenaeus. 
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served in the British Museum. (Fabric. Jiibl. Gr f 
vol. iv. p. 345, &c. ed. Harles ; Haller, Jiibliotk . 
Dotan . and TiUtlioth. Medic. Tract. ; Sprengel, Hist, 
de la Med. ; Choulant, Ifandb. der Iiucherkunde 
fur die Aeltere Mcdicin.) 

2. A Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria, 

| who wrote a work n«pl twv 'AparToriAovs Ma- 

drjTwv. (Suid. s. v. A tVxplwv.) 

3. A native of Chalcedon, who wrote a work 
relating to Prusias, king of Bithynia, entitled 
Tlpovaiov Hvp.vrTup.aTa, of which .the fourth book 
is quoted by Athenaeus (xi. p. 4.9G). 

4. The son of Euthydemus, introduced by Plu- 
tarch in his dialogue. He Sole rt. A nimal. § 8. (voL v. 
p. 444, ed. Tauchn.), and in his Si/mposiaca, is, 
perhaps, the person to whom he addressed, his 
treatise. He recta Hal. Aud. vol. i. p. 8G. He 
lived in the first century after Christ. 

5. A foolish sophist, mentioned by Philo- 
stratus, who lived in the second century after 
Christ. (Damian, p. 601, cd. Paris, 1608.) 

6. A grammarian of Thyatira, who is supposed 
by Fabricius to have been the same person as 
Nicander of Colophon, on acct .mt of an expression 
used by Stephanus Byzantinus (He JJrb. s. v. 
0i/di%q>a) ; it is, however, more probable that 
Stephanus confounded together two different indi- 
viduals. lie wrote a work, Ilfpl tuv Arjpwv 
(Harpocrat. L>x. s. v. &vpyuvt8at, TiTaulSai), 
and anuther i died by Athenaeus (xv. p. 678), 
’Attikij ’O vop< ra, which is probably the same as 
that quoted by Ilarpocration, under the title 
’Attikt) AtaAe/fTos (s. v. MiSipvos, buAeuves, 
TpnrTvpa), and which consisted of at least eighteen 
books. (Harpocr. s. v. frpaAoKpeiv.) This is pro- 
bably the work which is frequently quoted by 
Athenaeus (iii. pp. 76, 81, 114, Nc.). 

7. A native of Delphi, mentioned by Plutarch, 
and called in one passage Upeiis (De El apud 
Delphos , c. 5, vol. iii. p. 82), and in .another 
irpu<pi]Trjs (De Defectu Oracul. c. 51, vol. iii. p. 
200), may possibly, as Wyttenbach supposes, be 
the came individual as the son of Euthydemus 
mentioned above. No. 4. (Wyttenb. Notes to 
Plut. Dc Recta Rat. Ami. p. 37, c.) 

8. “ Ambrosius Nicander, Toletanus, qui circa 
A. Chr. 817, S. Cvriaci Episcopi Anconitani Mar- 
tyrium versibus Latinis scripsissc, et cututepscs (sive 
argumenta) in Silii Italici libros composuisse tra- 
ditur.” (Fabric. Ribl. Gr. vol. iv. p. 354, ed. 
Harles.) Fabricius gives no authority for this 
statement, nor does Harles supply the defect. It 
appears, however, that there has been some con- 
fusion respecting this peonage, who is, in fact, 
no other than Ambrosius de Victoria (or Nicander ), 
who lived in the sixteenth century. (Sw Anton. 
Iiiblioth. Hisj>. Vet us. vol. i. p. 508, vol. ii. p. 452 ; 
id. Jiibl ioth. I lisp. Nova . vol.i. p. 67 •) 

9. Nicander Nucius [Nucius], [W. A. G.] 

NICA'NOR (Nixdwp). 1. Son of Parmenion, 

a distinguished officer in the service of Alexander. 
He is first mentioned at the passage of the Danube, 
in the expedition of Alexander against the Getae, 
n. c. 335, on wliicli occasion he led the phalanx. 
(Arr. A nab. j. 4. § 3.) But during the expedition 
into Asia he appears to have uniformly held the 
chief command of the body of troops called the 
Hypaspists (vnaairajTai) or foot-guards as his 
brother Philotas did that of the cToupoi, or horse- 
guards. We find him mentioned, as holding this 
post, in the three great buttles of the Gr&nicus, of 

4 f 4 
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Issus, and of A rbela. He afterwards accompanied 
Alexander with a part of the troops under his 
command, during the rapid march of the king in 
pursuit of Dareius (b. c. 330) ; which was pro- 
bably his last service, as he died of disease shortly 
afterwards, during the advance of Alexander into 
Badri a. His death at this juncture was probably 
a fortunate event, as it saved him from participat- 
ing either in the designs or the fate of his brother 
Philotas. (Arrian, Anal*, i. 14, ii. 8, iii. 11,21, 
25 ; Curt. iii. 24. § 7, iv. 50. § 27, v. 37. § 10, 
vi. 22. § 10; Piod. xvii. 57.) 

2. Father of Balacrus, the satrap of Cilicia. 
{Bai. ac:ri/s.] It is probably tjiis Nieanor who is 
alluded to in an anecdote related by Plutarch of 
Philip of Macedon, as a person of some distinction 
during the reign of that monarch. (Plut. Ajtophth. 

p. 177.) 

3. Son of Balacrus, nnd grandson of the preced- 
ing. (Harpocmtion, s. r. Ninara/p.) 

4. Of Stage ini, was despatched by Alexander to 
Greece to proclaim, at the ( llym pic games of the 
year b. r. 324, the decree for the recall of the 
exiles thftHtghout the Greek cities. (I)iod. xviii. 
■8; Deinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 100, ed. BekkA It 
is perhaps the same person whom we find at an 
earlier period entrusted with the command of the 
fieet during the siege of Miletus (Arr. A nab. i. 18, 
10) ; at least it seems probable that the Nieanor 
there mentioned is not the son of Parmenion ; he 
(nay, however, be identical with the following. 

5. A Macedonian officer of distinction, who, in j 
the division of the provinces at Triparadeisus, after ' 
the death of Perdiccas (b. c. 321), obtained the j 
important government of Cappadocia. (Arrian, «/>. I 
Phot. p. 72, a. ; Piod. xviii. 30 ; App. Alithr. 8.) 
He attached himself to the party of Antigonus, 
whom he accompanied in the war against Kumenes, 
and when, after the second battle in Gabiene, the 
mutinous A rgvraspids consented to surrender their 
general into the hands of Antigonus [ Ki’Mknks], 
it was Nieanor who was selected to receive their 
prisoner from them. (Pint. Enm. 17.) After the 
defeat of Pithon and his associates, n. c. 318, 
Nieanor was appointed by Antigonus, governor of 
Media and the adjoining provinces, commonly 
termed the upper satrapies, which he continued to 
hold until the year 312, when Seleucus made him- 
self master of Babylon. Thereupon Nieanor as- 
sembled a large force and marched against the 
invader, hut was surprised and defeated by Se- 
leucus at the passage of the Tigris, and his troops 
were cither cut to pieces or went over to the 
enemy. According to Diodorus, he himself escaped 
the slaughter, and fled for safety to the desert, 
from whence he wrote to Antigonus for assistance. 
Appian, on the contrary, represents him as killed 
in the battle. It is certain, at least, that we hear 
no more of him. (Piod. xix. 92, 100; Appian, 
Syr. 66.) 

6. A Macedonian officer under Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly despatched immediately on 
the death of Antipater, b. c. 319, to take the com- 
mand of the Macedonian garrison at Munychia. 
Nieanor arrived at Athens before the news of An- 
ti pater’s death, and thus readily obtained posses- 
sion of the fortress, which he afterwards refused 
to give up notwithstanding the orders of Polysper- 
chon. lie however entered into friendly relations 
with Phocion, and through his means began to 
negotiate with the Athenians, who demanded the 
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withdrawal of the Macedonian garrison from Mu- 
nychia, according to the decree just issued by 
Polysperchon. But while he thus deluded them 
with false hopes, instead of surrendering Munychia, 
ho took the opportunity to surprise the Peimeeus 
also, and, having occupied it with a strong garrison, 
declared his intention to hold both fortresses for 
Cnstander. (Piod. xviii, (jtl ; Plut. Phoc. 31, 32; 
Com. Nep. Phoc. 2.) In vain did Olympias, at 
this time on friendly terms with the regent, unite 
in commanding him to withdraw his troops: nor 
did Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, who ar- 
rived in Attica the following spring (b. c. 318) at 
the head of a considerable army, effect anything 
more. Shortly after, Cassander himself arrived 
with a fleet of thirty-five ships, and Nieanor imme- 
diately put him in possession of the Peimeeus, 
while he himself retained the command of Mu- 
nychia. He was, however, quickly despatched by 
Cassander with a fleet to the Hellespont, where he 
was joined by the naval forces of Antigonus ; and 
though at first defeated by Cleitns, the admiral of 
Polysperchon, he soon after retrieved his fortune, 
and gained a complete victory, destroying or cap- 
turing almost the whole of the enemy’s fleet. On 
his return to Athens he was received by Cassander 
with the utmost distinction, and reinstated in his 
former command of Munychia. But his late suc- 
cesses had so much elated him that he incurred the 
suspicion of aiming at higher objects, and intending 
to set up for himself. On these grounds Cassander 
determined to rid himself of one who was begin- 
ning to give him umbrage, and having succeeded 
by the basest treachery in decoying Nieanor into 
his power, be caused him to be put to death, after 
j undergoing the form of u trial before the Macedo- 
! nian army. (Plut. Phoc. 33; Piod. xviii. 0*5, 08, 
i 72, 75 ; Polyaen. iv. 0. § 8, 11. § 1. ; Trog. Pomp. 

! pro/, xiv.) 

| 7. A son of Antipatcr and brother of Cassander, 

i put to death by Olympias, b.c. 317. (Piod. xix. 

iii.) 

8. A friend and general of Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagufi, who was despatched by the Kgyptinn king 
in ii. c. 320, with an army to reduce Syria and 
Phoenicia ; an object which he quickly effected, 
taking prisoner ijaomedon, the governor of those 
provinces. (Piod. xviii. 43.) 

9. A Syrian Oreek, who, together with a Gaul 
named Apaturiua, assassinated Seleucus HI. Ce- 
raunus, during his expedition into Asia against 
At talus, n. c. 222. He was immediately seized 
and executed by order of Achaeus. (Polyb. iv. 
48; Euseb. Arm. p. 165, fol.cd.) 

10. Suryamed the Elephant, a general under 
Philip V. king of Macedonia, who invaded Attica 
with an anny shortly liefore the breaking out of 
the war between Philip and the Romans, u. c. 
200; but, after laying waste part of the open 
country, he was induced, by the remonstrances 
of the Roman ambassadors then at Athens, to 
withdraw. (Polyb. xvi. 27.) lie is again men- 
tioned as commanding the rearguard of Philip’s 
army at the battle of Cynoscephalae, b. c. 1 97. 
(Id. xviii. 7 ; Liv. xxxiii. 8.) 

1 1. An Epeirot, son of Myrton, who united with 
his father in supporting the oppressive and rapa- 
cious proceedings of Champs in the government of 
their native country. (.Charops.] (Polyb. xxxii. 
21 .) 

1 2. Son of Patroclus, was apparently the chief 
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of the three generals who were 6ent by Lysias, the 
regent of Syria during the absence of Antiochus 
IV., to reduce the revolted Jews. They advanced 
as far as Emmaus, where they were- totally de- 
feated by Judas Maccabaeus, b. c. 165. (1 Macc. 

iii. iv., 2 Macc. viii. ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 7. §§ 8, 4.) 
He is previously mentioned as holding an admini- 
strative office in Palestine. (Joseph, ib. xii. 5. 

§ A.) 

1 3. A friend of Demetrius I. king of Syria, who 
had been detained, together with that monarch, as 
a hostage at Rome, and was one of the companions 
of his flight. (Polyb. xxxi. 22 ; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
10. § 4.) When DemetAus was established on 
the throne of Syria, he despatched Nicanor, whom 
he had promoted to the dignity of elephantarch , or 
master of the elephants, with a large army into 
Judaea to reduce the Jews, who were still in arms 
under Judas Maccabaeus. N icanor at first attempted 
to make himself master of the person of the Jewish 
leader by treachery, under pretence of a peaceful 
negotiation, but, having failed in this, he gave him 
battle at Capharsalein, and was' defeated with 
heavy loss. A second action, near Bethoron, 
proved still more disastrous : Nicanor himself fell 
on the field, and his whole army was cut to pieces. 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 10. §§ 4, 5; J Macc. vii., 2 Macc. 
xiv. xv.) [E. H. B.] 

NICA'NOR (Ni navotp). 1. Aristotle’s adopted 
son, repeatedly mentioned in his will, whom the 
philosopher destined to be his son-in-law. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 12.) [See Vol. I. p. 317. J 

2. A person mentioned in the will of Epicurus. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 20.) 

3. A celebrated grammarian, who lived during 
the reign of the emperor Hadrian, a. i>. 127. Ac- 
cording to Suidas (s. v.) he was of Alexandria ; 
according to Stephanus Byzantines ( s . r. 'lepano- 
Ais) he was of Ilierapolis. His labours were prin- 
cipally directed to punctuation, hence he received 
the ludicrous name of Hr iy par las (Suidas, /. c.), 
and, from his having devoted much of his attention 
to the elucidation of Homer’s writings, through 
means of punctuation, he is called by Stephanus 
(/. c.) 6 veos "Qprjpor. He wrote, also, on the punc- 
tuation of Callimachus, and a work Tlepi Kaddhov 
crrtyprjs. He is copiously quoted in the Scholia 
Matviana on Homer. (Fabric, liibl. Grace. vol. i. 
pp. 368, 517, vol. iii. p. 823, vol. vi. p. 345.) 

4. Of Cos. He wrote a commentary on Theo- 
critus, quoted in the Scholia on vii. 6. (Fabric. 
Bill. (trace, vol. i. pp. 781, 788.) 

5. Stephanus Bvzantinus mentions a writer of 

this name to whom he adds that of Aeavdpos. as 
the author of a work called Merovopaajps. Athe- 
naeus quotes the same Vork, but calls the writer a 
Cyrenian, without giving him the surname. This 
is probably the same writer with the Nicanor men- 
tioned in connection with the ancient origin of 
the Egyptians by the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Ilhodius, iv. 282. (Steph. Byz. s. r. "TSrj ; Athen. 
vii. p. 286. d ; Apoll. 1th od. p. 160, ed. Wel- 
lauer.) [W. M. G.] 

NICA'NOR, SAE'VIUS, is celebrated by 
Suetonius as the first grammarian who acquired 
fame and honour among the Romans by teaching. 
He was the author of commentaries, the greater 
portion of which was said to have been suppressed 
( intcrccpta (licit ur), and of a satire where he de- 
clares himself to have been a freedman, and to 
have been distinguished by a double cognomen, — 
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Saevius Nicanor, Marci libertus, negabit 
Sac vi us Postumius idem, at Marcus docebit. 

Suetonius adds, that, according to some accounts, 
in consequence of reports affecting his character, he 
retired to Sardinia and there died. (Sueton. de 
lllustr. Gramm. 5.) [W. li.j 

NICA'NOR, of Paros, an encaustic painter, of 
whom we know nothing except that he painted in 
encaustic before Aristeides. (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 11. 
s. 39.) [P. S.j 

N1CARCHUS (Ntfcapxos), historical. 1. An 
Arcadian officer among the Greek forces who went 
to assist the yonqger Cyrus. When the Greek 
generals were treacherously assassinated by Tissa- 
phernes, Nicarchus was severely wounded, but 
not killed, and came and informed the Greeks of 
what had taken place. He was subsequently in- 
duced to go over to the Persians, taking about 
twenty men with him (Xen. Anab. ii. 5. § 33, iii. 
3. § 5). 

2. One of the generals of Antiochus. We find 
him serving in Coelesyria ni the war between 
Antiochus and Ptolemacus. Together with Theo- 
dotus he superintended the siege of Rahbatamana, 
and with the same general headed the phalanx at 
the battle of Raphia [Antiochus, Vol. I. p. 196]. 
(Polyb. v. 69, 71, 79, 83, 85.) [C. P. M.] 

NICARCI! [JS (N luapxos), literary. 1. A per- 
son introduced by Aristophanes ( Acham . 856), 
whom Suidas mentions as a sycophant (s. w. pitepos 
ye prjicos and <f>avuv). 

2. An epigrammatist. Reiske (It. Notit. p. 249), 
on insufficient grounds, conjectures he was a na- 
tive of Samos. From the use of a Latin word in one 
of his epigrams (Jacobs, A nth. (trace, vol. iii. p. 66), 
we conclude that he lived at Rome. The inference 
that he lived near the beginning of the second 
century of the Christian era seems well founded. 
It is drawn not only from the general style of his 
writings, but from the fact, that in one of his epi- 
grams (xxxi.) he satirizes Zopvrus, an Egyptian 
physician. From Plutarch (St/mp. iii. 6) we learn 
that a physician of this name was his contemporary, 
and Celsus (v. 23) mentions Zopvrus in connec- 
tion with king Ptolemy. (Jacobs, Anthof. Grace. 
vol. xiii. p. 922.) Thirty-eight epigrams are given 
under his name in the Greek Anthology. (Jacobs, 
vol. iii. p. 58, &c.) But the authorship of seven 
of these is doubtful. On the other hand, the third 
of Lollius Bassus, and four others of uncertain 
authorship, are assigned to him. The merit of 
these epigrams is not great. They are mostly 
satirical, and are often absurdly extravagant. What 
is worse, they are sometimes disfigured with gross- 
ness and obscenity. (Jacobs, Anthof. Grace. II. cc. 
and vol. x. p. 1 7, &c. ; Fabric. Liibl. Grace, vol. iv. 
p. 484.) [W. M. G.] 

NICA'RETE (N tKaperrt). 1. The mother of that 
Euxitheus, whose right of citizenship Demosthenes 
defended against Eubulides. (Dem. p. 1320, ed. 
Reiske.) 

2. A courtezan, and proprietress of courtezans, 
amongst others of Neaera, against whom we have 
an oration of Demosthenes, Karel Neat pas. Athe- 
naeus (xiii. p. 593, f) mentions her, but a com-' 
parison of his statements with those of Demosthenes 
(especially p. 1351, ed. Reiske) will show that, if 
the text be correct, he has misrepresented the state- 
ments of the orator. 

3. A woman of Megnra. Athenaeus states her 
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to have been of good family and education, and to 
have been a disciple of Stilpo, a dialectic philoso- 
pher, who was alive b. c. 2.0.9. Diogenes Laertius 
states that she was Stilpo’s mistress, though he 
had a wife. (Athen. xiii. p. 59G, e ; Diog. Lae'rt. 
ii. 114.) Fabricius (BiU. Grate, vol. iii. p. 028) 
states, on the authority of Laertius, that Nicarete 
was the mother-in-law of Simmias, a Syracusan. 
Laertius, however, only (/. c.) mentions Stilpo’s 
daughter as the wife of Simmias, but gives no hint 
as to who was her mother. [ W. M. G.j 

NIC A 'It ETE (NiKap4rr]\ St, a lady of good 
family and fortune, bom at Nicomedeia in Bithynia, 
renowned for her piety and benevolence, and also 
for the numerous cures which her medical skill 
enabled her to perform gratuitously. She suffered 
great hardships during a sort of persecution that 
was carried on against the followers of St. Chry- 
sostom after his expulsion from Constantinople, 
a. d. 404. (Sozom. Hist. Eccles. viii. 23 ; Niceph. 
Callist Hist. Eccles. xiii. 25.) She has been 
canonized by the Romish Church, and her memory 
is celebrated on December 27 (A tarty r. Horn.). 
ltzovius ( Xomencl. Sanctor. Profess. Medic.) and 
after him f. B. Carpzovius (De Medicis ah Eeclts. 
]>ro Sanctis ha hit.) think it possible that Nicarete 
may be the lady mentioned by St. Chrysostom, 
as having restored him to health by her medicines 
( Epist. . ad Oltfinp. 4. vol. ii. p. 571. ed. Boned.), 
but this conjecture is founded on a faulty reading 
that is now amended. (See note to the passage 
referred to.) | W. A. (i.J 

NICA'TOR, SKLEUCrS. [Sei.kvcvs.] 
NICK (N tKv). 1. The goddess of victory, or, 
as the Romans called her, Victoria, is described as 
a daughter of Pallas and Styx, and as a sister of 
Zelus (zeal), C’ratos (strength), and Bia (force). 
At the time when Zeus entered upon the tight 
against the Titans, and called upon the gods for 
assistance, Nice and her two sisters were the first 
that came forward, and Zeus was so pleased with 
their readiness, that he caused them ever after 
to live with him in Olympus, (lies. 'Iluanj. 382, 
Ac.; Apollod. i. 2. §2.) Nice bad a celebrated 
temple on the acropolis of Athens, which is still 
extant and in excellent preservation. (Pans. i. 22. 

$ 4. iii. 15. $ 5.) She is often aeon represented in 
ancient works of art, especially together with other 
divinities, such as Zeus and Athena, and with 
conquering heroes whose horses she guides. In 
her appearance she resembles Athena, but has 
wings, and carries a palm or a wreath, and is en- 
gaged in raising a trophy, or in inscribing the 
victory of the conqueror on a shield. (Paus. v. 10. 
f 2. fl. §§ 1, 2, vi. 18. § 1 ; comp. Hirt, A/y/W. 
Bilderh. p. 93, Ac.) 

2. A daughter of Tliespius and, by Heracles 
mother of Nicodromus. (Apollod. ii. 7. 8 8.) 

3. Nice also occurs as a surname of Athena, 

under which the goddess had a sanctuary on the 
acropolis of Megara. (Paus. i. 42. § 4 ; Kurip. 
Ian, 1529.) [L. S.J 

NIQE'PIIORUS (Nooppdpof), i. e. bringing 
victory, occurs as a surname of several divinities, 
such as Aphrodite. (Paus. ii. 19. § 6.) [L. S. ] 

^ NICE'PHORUS I. (Ni#ri 7 <p<ipoj), emperor of 
Constantonople, a. j>. 802 — 8!1, was a native of 
Science ia in Pisidia, and by all sorts of court in- 
rose to the important post of logotheta, or 
minister of finances, with which he was invested by 
the empress Irene. The prime minister Aetius, 
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an eunuch, conspired against that excellent princess 
with a view of putting his brother Leo on the 
throne. His schemes were scon through by several 
of the grand functionaries of state, and a counter- 
conspiracy took place, which is decidedly one of 
the most remarkable recorded in history. The 
principal leaders on both sides were eunuchs, of 
whom seven were against Aetius, viz., Nicetas, the 
commander of the guard, his two brothers, Sieinnius 
and Leo Clocas, the quaestor Theoctistus, Leo of 
Sinope, Gregorius, and Petrus, all of whom held 
the patrician rank. Their object was to raise 
N icephorus to the throne, and they succeeded through 
one of those sudden stqrkes which are so charac- 
teristic of the revolutions of Constantinople. On 
the 31st of October, 802, N icephorus was suddenly 
proclaimed emperor. He began his career by de- 
ceiving Irene by false promises ; and no sooner had 
she entrusted her safety to him, than he sent her 
into exile in the Island of Lesbos, where she died 
soon afterwards of misery and grief. The vices of 
the new master of the empire soon became so con- 
spicuous that he incurred the hatred of the very 
parties to whom he was indebted for his elevation ; 
but as he was supported by the clergy, and a crowd 
of reckless characters, he attacked his former friends 
openly, and put their leader Nicetas to death. 
Upon this llardanes, surnamed the Turk, the 
bravest man and best general of Greece, rose in 
revolt, was proclaimed emperor by his adherents, 
and marched against Nicephoros, who was unable 
to vanquish him in the held, and took refuge in 
intrigues. Forsaken by his principal supporters 
Bardanes promised to submit on condition of en- 
joying his life and property. Both were granted 
him by the emperor. As soon, however, as 
Bardanes was in the power of his faithless rival, 
he was forced to take the monastic habit, had his 
property confiscated, was deprived of his eyes, and 
continued till his death to be a victim of unre- 
mitting cruelty and revenge. In 803 Nicephoros 
sent ambassadors to Charlemagne, and received in 
his turn an emlvtssy from the latter. A treaty was 
made between them, by which the frontiers of the 
two empires were regulated: Charlemagne was 
confirmed in the possession of Istria, Dalmatia, 
Lihurnia, Slavonia, Croatia, and Bosnia ; but the 
Intimation islands and sea-towns were left to Nice- 
phoros. In these transactions Nicephoros showed 
no small deference to his great rival in the West, 
while he behaved with impudence towards his 
equally great rival in the East, the khalif Harun-ar- 
Kashid, who resented the insult by invading the 
empire. After a bloody war of several years, 
during which a great portion of Asia Minor was 
laid waste, Nicephoros was Com pel led to accept the 
disgraceful conditions of n peace, by which he 
was bound to pay to the khalif an annual tribute of 
30,000 pieces of gold, out of which three were consi* 
dered as being paid by the Greek emperor person- 
ally, and three others by his son Staurncius. In 
807 Nicephoros set out for Bulgaria, being involved 
in a war with king Crum, and in the same year 
the Arabs ravaged Rhodes and Lycia. A danger- 
ous conspiracy obliged him to return to Constanti- 
nople, where a few months after his arrival another 
one broke out of which he nearly became a victim. 
Through the death of Harun-ar- Rashid, in 809, 
Nicephoros was relieved from his most formidable 
enemy, but was nevertheless unable to secure peace 
to his subjects, king Crum of Bulgaria proving as 
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dangerous as the khalif. In order to carry on the 
war against the Bulgarians with effect, Nicephorus 
established a strong and permanent cordon, or army 
of observation, along the Danube, and oppressed 
his people with taxes. The public indignation was 
roused, and an attempt was made to assassinate 
him. However, he was destined to die a more 
honourable death. Having drained the people of 
their gold and silver he was enabled to raise a very 
strong army, at the head of which he penetrated 
very far into Bulgaria (811), and so weakened 
Crum that the latter sued for peace. Nicephorus, 
proud of his success, rejected the request ; but the 
barbarian king now rose svith all the energy of 
despair, and, as often happens in such cases, ruined 
the man who was too sure of ruining him. The 
Creeks being encamped on a plain surrounded on 
all sides by steep rocks intersected by a few nar- 
row ravines, Crum contrived to block up all these 
defiles but one with enormous quantities of dry 
wood and other combustible materials, which 
one night were set on fire, while the Bulgarians 
from all sides shouted their war cries as if they 
intended to descend into the plain and take the 
camp by assault. The terrified Creeks rushed to- 
wards the only defile that was still open, but there 
were received by Crum with his main forces, and a 
conflict in the night ensued in which the Creek army 
was nearly destroyed, and Nicephorus lost his life, 
slain either by the enemy or his own enraged sol- 
diers (25th of July 811). Ilis son Stauracius, al- 
though badly wounded, escaped and hastened to 
Constantinople, where he was proclaimed emperor. 
(Thoophan. p. 402, &c. ; Cedren. p. 470, &c. ; 
Zonar. vol. ii. p. 121, &c. ; Manass. p. 98 ; Clyc. 
p. 285, Ac.) I W. P.j 

NICE PHORUS II. PIIOCAS (N 6 
4>ci»Kav), emperor of Constantinople a. 1>. 988 — 969, 
was the son of the celebrated Bardas Phocas, and 
was born in or about 912. lie owed his elevation 
to those great military capacities which were here- 
ditary in his family, and through which he ob- 
tained a fame that places him by the side of 
Narses, Belisarius, and the emperors Heraclius, 
Mauricius, and Tiberius. In 954 Constantine VI 1. 
Porphyrogenitus appointed him magnns domesticus, 
and his brothers Leo and Constantine, next to him 
the best generals, were also entrusted with great 
military commands. The Greeks were then at 
war with the khalif Modhi, against whom Nice- 
phorus and his brothers marched in 956. The first 
campaign was rather disastrous to the Greeks, who 
were defeated in a pitched battle in which Constan- 
tine Phocas was taken prisoner by the Arabs, who 
afterwards put him to death. In 958 Nicephorus 
and Leo took a terribfct revenge. Chabgan, the 
Arab emir of Aleppo, the terror of the Christians, 
had conquered Cilicia : Nicephorus defeated him 
several times, took Mopsuestia and Tarsus, and 
forced him to fly into Syria, while Leo conquered 
the important fortress of Samosata. In an ensuing 
campaign in Syria the Creeks drerc likewise vic- 
torious, and, Romanus II. having succeeded his 
father Constantine in 959, Nicephorus proposed to 
the yonng emperor to drive the Arabs out of Crete, 
where they had established their power 136 years 
previously, to the great grief and annoyance of the 
Creeks. The expedition took place in 960, and 
the capital Candui, a fortress which was believed 
to be impregnable, having surrendered in 961, after 
a memorable siege of ten months, the island once 
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more recognised the Greek rule. All Greece wa^p 
in joy, and the conquest was thought to be so im- 
portant, and, above all, was so unexpected, that the 
victor was allowed the honour of a public triumph 
in Constantinople. In 962 Nicephorus set out for 
another campaign in Syria, at the head of a splen- 
did army of 200,000 men, according to the probably 
exaggerated statements of the Arabs, and of 80,000 
men according to Liutprand. The passes across 
Mount Amanus were forced, Aleppo, Antioch, and 
the other principal towns of Syria” surrendered, or 
were taken by assault, and Nicephorus pushed on 
towards the Euphrates. The victor was checked 
in his military careej by the death of the emperor 
Romanus in 968, whose prime minister Brindas, 
jealous of the unparalleled success of Nicephorus, 
endeavoured to ruin him by intrigues. Brindas 
made tempting propositions to John Zimisces and 
his brother Romanus Curcuas, through whose in- 
strumentality he hoped to accomplish his objects ; 
hut those two generals, having apprised their com- 
mander-in-chief of the treachery of Brindas, Nice- 
phorus was enabled to triuimh over his rival. 
Theophano, the widow of Romanus, rewarded him 
by appointing him supreme commander of all the 
Greek armies in Asia, with unlimited and almost 
sovereign authority. In consequence of a widow, 
the mother of two infant princes, being placed at 
the head of tin* empire, the numerous partisans of 
Nicephorus peiuiaded him to seize the supreme 
power, and after some hesitation he allowed him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor. Upon this he went 
to Constantinople, and consolidated his power by 
marrying Theophano ; he was crowned in the 
month of December, 968 ; and along with him 
reigned, though only nominally, Basil II. and Con- 
stantine IX., the two infant sons of Romanus and 
Theophano. 

During the absence of Nicephorus 'the Greeks 
were victorious in Cilicia, under the command of 
John Zimisces, afterwards emperor, and Nicephorus 
having joiq|d him in 964, they, "m three campaigns, 
conquered Damascus, Tripoli, Nisibis, and many 
other cities in Syria, compelled the emir Chabgan 
to pay a tribute, and overran the whole country as 
far as the Euphrates. In 968 the Greeks crossed 
the Euphrates, Baghdad trembled, and the khalif 
seemed lost, hut the death of Nicephorus, and the 
ensuing troubles in 969, saved the Mohammedan 
empire from destruction. Inflated with success 
Nicephorus had made himself odious to many of 
his subjects, and, although he waB still popular 
with the army, the people in general, especially in 
Constantinople, were tired of his severity. Un- 
fortunately for him he neglected his wife, and the * 
bravest man in Greece fell a victim to the spite of 
a woman and the ambition of a jealous friend : 
John Zimisces and Theophano conspired against 
his life. Some of their helpmates were hidden in 
the imperial palace, and one night, on a certain 
signal being given, Zimisces came in a boat from 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, where he was 
watching an opportunity, to the water-gate qf the 
palace, joined his confederates, and, guided by 
Theophano, entered the emperor’s bedchamber. 
They found him sleeping on a skin : he started up, , 
but the sword of one Leo clove his skull and he 
was soon despatched. His murderer Zimisces 
married hi§* widow and succeeded him on * 
throne. Nicephorus Phocas was withou^ doubt a 
most energetic man and a first-rate general but his 
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fright qualities were darkened by a very treacherous 
disposition, as we best sec from his transactions 
with the emperor Otho I., which the latter entered 
into with a view of obtaining the hand of the 
princess Theophano or Theophania, the daughter 
of the late emperor Romanus, and stepdaughter of 
Nicephorus, for his son Otho, afterwards emperor. 
To this etfect he sent, in 96 8, bishop Liutprand to 
Constantinople, who wrote a work on his embassy, 
which is one of the most interesting and important 
sources for the feign of Nicephorus, and the public 
and private lives of the Greeks of those times. The 
emperor Otho I. also endeavoured to obtain the 
cession of the Greek possesions in Italy, ns a 
dowry of the princess Theophania, and it would 
perhaps have been advantageous to both parties if 
such a cession had taken place, Nicephorus being 
unable to defend Italy. The marriage of Otho II. 
with Theophania subsequently took place, but space 
forbids us to enter into the details of these transac- 
tions. (Liutpmndus, Ltyatio ad N ice pko turn Pint- 
cam ; Cedren. p. 637, Ac. ; Zonar. voL ii. p. 194, 
See, ; Manass. p. 114 ; Joel, p. 180 ; Glyc. p. 
301, Ac.) l\Y\ P.] 

NICE? II OR US III. BOTANIA'TKS (6 Bo- 
rayuxTps). emperor of Constantinople a.*T>. 1078 — 
1081. He belonged to an illustrious family which 
boasted of a descent from the Fabii of Home. He 
was looked upon as a brave general, but his military 
skill was the only quality that recommended him. 
It is related in the life of the emperor Michael VII. 
Parapinaces, how Michael lost his throne in conse- 
quence of the contemporaneous rebellion of llryen- 
nius and Botaniates, the subject of this article, and 
that the latter succeeded Michael on the throne. 
Botaniates was crowned on the '25th of March, 
1078,and soon afterwards married Maria, the wife of 
Michael, from whom she became divorced by the 
deposed emperor taking holy orders. Before Nice- 
phorus could enjoy his crown he had to defend it 
against Bryennius, whom he routed and made a 
prisoner in the bloody battle of Salah^a. Bry- 
ennius met the fate ©f most of the unfortunate 
rebels : he had his eyes put out, and was finally 
assassinated. Nicephorus made himself so detested 
by his brutal manners, his ingratitude, and his de- 
baucheries, that his short reign of three years was 
little more than an uninterrupted struggle against 
rebels, amongst whom Basilacius, who was defeated 
on the Vardar by Alexis Comnenus, Constantine 
Ducas, and Nicephorus Melissenus, aspired to the 
throne. The last was still in arms when the two 
Comneni, Alexis and Isaac, were compelled to 
leave the court if they would maintain their dig- 
nity and independence, in consequence of which 
Alexis was proclaimed emperor and took up arms 
against his sovereign. Unable to resist the tor- 
rent, Nicephorus made propositions to Melissenus 
to abdicate in his favour, but Alexis Comnenus 
soon compelled him to do so in his own, and occu- 
pied the throne in bin stead (1st of April, 1081 ). 
Nicephorus was obliged to become a monk and 
confojp) to the austere rules of St. Basil : he died 
some time after his deposition, liis complaint 
that he regretted the loss of his throne and lil>erty 
less than the necessity he was under to refrain 
from eating meat, shows sufficiently what sort of 
man he was. (Zonar. vol. ii. p. 28.9, Ac. ; Bryenn. 

Mj, 15, Ac. ; Scylit. p. 857, Ac. ; JofljjL p*. 185 ; 
(Bye. p.332 ; Manass. p 135.) XW. P.J 

NICTE'PIIORUS (Noo^dpoj), Byzantine 
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writers. 1. Blkmmidas or Blemmyhas, lived 
in the thirteenth century. He was descended from 
a distinguished and wealthy family, but, neverthe- 
less, took holy orders, and led the life of an ascetic. 
Having erected a beautiful church at his own ex- 
pence at Nicaea, he was appointed presbyter of it, 
and, by his really Christian life, gave a good ex- 
ample to his people. Otie day Marchesinavthe 
concubine of the emperor John Duc&b, entered his 
church to hear the mass, when, to her astonish- 
ment and indignation, the honest Blemmidas 
ordered her to leave the church directly, and, as 
she refused to do so, he caused her to be turned 
out ; in consequence Of which he had to suffer 
much annoyance from the emperor. Theodore 
La scar is, the successor of John Ducas, behaved 
differently to him, and on the death of the patriarch 
Hermanns, in 1255, offered him the vacant seat, 
which, however, Nicephorus declined. In the 
religious disputes between the Greeks and the 
Latins, Blemmidas showed himself well disposed 
towards the latter. The year of the death of 
Blemmidas is not known. He wrote various 
works, the principal of which are: — 1. Opusculum 
dc Processionc Spiritus Sancti. <$ - c. In this work 
he adopts entirely the views of the Roman catholics 
on the procession of the Holy Ghost and other 
matters ; which is the more surprising, as he wrote 
a second work on the same subject, where he de- 
fends the opinion of the Greek church. Leo Alla- 
tius { l >e Consensu. ii. 14) endeavours to justify 
him for his want of principle, showing that he 
either wrote that work when very young, before 
lie had formed a thorough conviction on the point, 
or that some schismatics published their opiuions 
under the name of Blemmidas. 2. Dc Processione 
•Spirit us &incti Libri 11. This is the second work, 

just mentioned, the first book of which is dedicated 
to the emperor Theodore Lascaris, and the second 
to Jacob, archbishop of Bulgaria, ed. Graece et 
Latino, by Oderius Hagnaldus, in tho appendix to 
the first volume of his Annates EccJcsiast. ; by Leo 
Allatius, in the first volume of (hiAodoxae Grueciae 
Scrijd. 3. Epistota ad jttnrimos data pos/tputm 
Murchesinam tcmplo ejecerat. Graece ct Latine, in 
the second liook of Leo Allatius, De Consensu. 
4. Epitome Ixxjica ct Physica , Graece, Augsburg, 

1 605, 8vo. There are also many other writings 
by Blemmidas extant in manuscript, in the 
libraries of Munich, Rome, Paris, and other places. 
(Cave, /list. Liter, ad an. 1255; Fabric, liibl. 
Grace, vol. xi. p.394.) 

2. Bhyknml'h. [Bryennius.] 

3. Cali.istuh Xanthopui.U 8, the celebrated 
author of the Ecclesiastical History, was horn in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, and died 
about 1450. According to bis own saying (//. ii. 
ii. p. 64), he had not yet completed his thirty-sixth 
year when he began to write tfeat work, which 
he dedicated to the emperor Andronicus Palaeo- 
Iogus the elder, who died in 1327, whence we 
may infer the time of his birth. His works arc : — 

L tlistoria Ecclcskutiou , in twenty-three books, of 
which there are eighteen extant, compiled from 
Eusebius, Sozomenua, Socrates, Theodoretus, Eva- 
grius,Philostorgiua,and other ecclesiastical writers. 
The eighteen extant books contain the period from 
Christ down to the death of the tyrant Phocas, in 
610; of the remaining five books, there are Argu- 
ment* extant, from which we learn that the work 
was carried down to the death of the emperor Leo 
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Pliilosophus, in 911 ; but it is questionable whether 
they are the production of Callistus, or of some 
other writer. Although Callistus compiled from 
the works of his predecessors, he entirely re- 
modelled his materials, and his elegant style caused 
him to be called Thucydides ecclesiasticus ; while 
his want of judgment, his credulity, and his leve 
of the marvellous, in consequence of which his work 
abounds with fables, induced some critics to style 
him the Plinius theologorum. He had apparently 
studied the classical models, for his style is vastly 
superior to that of his contemporaries. Of this 
work there exists oriy one MS., which was origi- 
nally in the librar^f Mafthias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia (1458 — 1490), at Ofen or 
Buda. When this city was taken by the Turks 
in 1526, the king's library was carried to Con- 
stantinople, where, soon afterwards, the MS. was 
purchased by a German scholar, who sold it in his 
turn to the imperial library in Vienna, where it is 
still kept. Editions: A Latin version by John 
Lang, of Erfurt, Basel, 1553, fol. ; the same with 
scholia, 1560(61); Antwerp, 1560; Paris, 1562, 
1573; Frankfort, 1588, fol. ; Paris, 1566, 12 vols. 
8 vo. The principal edition is by Pronto Ducneus, 
Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol., containing the Greek 
text, with Lang's translation, both carefully re- 
vised by the editor. 2. ^Xvtrray/xa de Tcmplo et 
Mir and is S. Marine ad Fantem , extant in MS. in 
the libraries of the Vatican and of Vienna, the 
latter very much damaged. 3. CatuJogus Impe- 
nd arum ConsUmtinopolitanorum , Versibus iumbivis, 
finishing with Andronicus Palacologus the elder, 
who died in 1 327 ; a later hand has added the em- 
perors down to the capture of Constantinople. 
Editio princeps, the Greek text, by John Lang, 
Basel, 1536, 8vo. ; by Labbe in Jlistor. Prolrept. 
Byxanl ., Paris, 1648; and often, the text or trans- 
lation as an appendix to other works. 4. Cata/ogus 
Pairiarchorutn Constantin op., contains 141 persons, 
the Inst of whom is Callistus, who was ni.ule pa- 
triarch- by the emperor John Cantacuzenus ; later 
writers have added to the number ; ed. ad ealeem 


vii. p. 437 ; Hambcrgcr, Nachrichten von gelchrtdtfk 
Mannern.) 

4. Chartophylax, a Byzantine monk of very 
uncertain age, wrote : Soluiionum Epislolae II. ad 
Theodosium monachum , Graece et Latine, in Leun- 
clavius. Jus Graeco- Romanum, in the twelfth vol. 
of Bibliolh. Patr. Maxim ., and in Orlhodoxofthphi. 
He is -said to have lived in the beginning of the 
ninth century. Fabricius thinks he is the same as 
Niccphorus Diaconus et Chartophylax, who was 
present at the second council of fticaea, and was 
afterwards raised to the patriarchate : if so, how- 
ever, he would be identical with Nicephoros, the 
famous author of tte Breviarium, who was made 
patriarch in 806. (Cave, Hist. Lit. ad an. 801 ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. vii. pp. 608, 674.) 

5. Chumnus. [Chumnus.] 

6. Hikromonachus. [No. 10.] 

7. Gregoras. [Gregoras.] 

8. Monaohus, a doubtful person, lived about 
1100, according to P. Possinus. One Nicephoros, 
a monk, is the author of Ileoi <pv\aKrjs uapSlas, 
I)c Custodia Cordis , a very intt resting and valuable 
essay, which Possinus published, in Greek and 
Latin, injJiis Thesaurus Asceticus, Paris, 1648, 

4 to. (C^m, Hist. Lit. ad an. 1101 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, vol. vii. p. 679.) 

9. Patriarcua, the son of Thcodoros, the no- 
tary or chief set retary of state to the emperor Con- 
stantine V. Coi ronymus, was born in 758, held 
the office of notarius to the emperor Constantine 
VI. (780 — 797), and was present at the second 
council of Nicaea, in 787, where he defended the 
images, for which his father had been twice sent 
into exile. Disgusted with the court intrigues he 
retired into a convent, and in 806 was raised to the 
patriarchate, after the death of the patriarch Tara- 
sius. In 814 he strenuously opposed the emperor 
Leo Amieuus when this prince issued his famous 
edict against the images. Leo, being unable to 
bend the stern mind of this patriarch, deposed him 
in 815, whereupon Niccphorus retired into the 
convent of St. Theodore, on one of the islands of 


Epigrammattim Them tori Prmlromi , Basel, 1536, 
8vo. ; and by Labile quoted above, who gives a 
similar catalogue in prose containing 149 patriarchs. 
5. Catalog us Li/tror . Geneseos, Exodi, Leritici , A r u- 
merorum et Deutcronomici , in iambic verses, extant 
in MS. 6. Catalogue SS. Patrum Eeclcsiac , in 
eighteen iambic verses, first published by Fabricius 
in liild. Grace., quoted below. 7. Catalogue brevis 
J/yiAnographorum Ecc/csi<ic Graecae, nine iambic 
verses, published by Fabricius, ibid. vol. xi. p. 81. 
8. Menofogtum Sanctorum, in iambic verses, pub- 
lished by the same, together with Gaulguni Tit a 
Mosis , Hamburg, 1 7 1 4,*Hvo. 9. Excidium Hiero- 

solgmitanum , in 150 iambic verses, published with 
a metrical Latin version, by F. Morellus, in Ex- 
positio Themaittm Horn inicoru m, Ac., Paris, 1620, 
8vo. Further, a great number of hymns, sermons, 
homilies, epistles, &c. ; Vita S. A ttdreae Apostoli , 
and other minor productions. Hody, the con- 
tinuator of Cave, was of opinion that Anglicani 
SthtsmaHi Redargutio, a work which he published 
at Oxford, 1691, 4to., ought to bo ascribed to 
Nicephoros Callistus, but h© afterwards changed 
his opinion. See his Letter to a Friend concerning 
a Collection of Canons, Oxford, 1692, 4 to. That 
work was written about 1267. (Oudin, Comment, 
de Script, Ecdesiast. vol. iii. p. 709, &c. ; Cave, 
Hitt, Lit. ad an. 1333 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grate, vol. 


the Propontis. There he died on the 2nd of June, 
828. He is sometimes called Ilomologeta or Con- 
fessor, on nccount of his firm opposition to the 
iconoclasts and his ensuing deposition. Nicephoros 
is highly esteemed as the author of several im- 
portant works, which are distinguished for their in- 
trinsic value as much as for the style in which they 
are written. He wrote better than any of his con- 
temporaries ; he possessed the rare art of never 
saying a word too much, nor does he repeat himself, 
and he persuades equally through nature and art. . 
llis principal works are : 

1. KavaravnvovirbKeus ’Itnopla avvropos, Bre- 
viarium Historicum , commonly called Breviarium, 
one of the best works of the Byzantine period. It 
begins with the murder of the emperor Mauricius 
in 602, and is carried down to the marriage of the 
emperor Leo IV. and Irene, in 770. Editio princeps 
by 1). Petavius, with a Latin version and notes, 
Paris, 1616, 8vo., together with a fragment of 
Nicephoros Gregoras, the History of Georgiua 
Pachymeres, &c. Other editions, Paris, 1648, fid* 
with Theophylactus ; Venice, 1729. There are 
two French translations, one by Monterole, Paris, 
1618, 8 vo.. and the other by Morel, ib. 1634, 
12mo. *2. hronologia Compcndiaria s. Tripartita , 
from Adam down to the time of the author. As 
>nrly as about 872 this work was translated into 
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(£*atin by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, and this 
version is contained an the Fabrot edition of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Anastasius, Paris, 1649, 
fol. It is also in most of the Bihlioth. Patrum, 
and was published separately by Anton. Contius, 
Paris, 1573, 4to. J. Cameraiius made another 
translation, which was published together with his 
*■ Commentarii , (Jy. de Synod. Nicaean ., Basel, 1561, 
fol. often reprinted. F urther, the Greek text by Jos. 
Scaliger, in his Thesaurus Temjwrum^ Leiden, 1606, 
fol. ; Greek and Latin by J. Goarius, ad calcem 
Chron . Eusebii. Paris, 165*2, fol. Venice, 1729, fol. 
3. 'AyTipfaTiKuv A6yoi III., of which the first, 
Adversus Mammonam (id est, Constantine Copro- 
nymus) et Iconomachos was published by Canisius, 
in the fourth vol. of his Antiq. Lection. , and in most 
of the Biblioth. Patr. > ample fragments of the 
Antirrhetica are in Combefis, Bibl. Auctuar. Paris, 
1648. fol. 4. 2 t ixoperpla, s. Indieulus Libr. 
Sacror., the text with a translation by Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, in Petri Pithoei Ojwra Posthuma , 
Paris, 1609, 4to. ; also by Pearson, in his Critic. 
Sacr. Pearson, in Y'indicia lynatii , thinks that 
the Stichometria was written by somebody who 
lived before our Nicephorus. 5. (hnfidmp Fidei ad 
Leone m III. Papain ; a Latin version W Baronius, 
Annulet , ad an. 811 ; Greek and Latin, in A eta 
Synod. Ejdtes. Heidelberg, 1591, fol., together with 
Zonaras, Paris, .16*20, and elsewhere. 6. (hnones 
Jireviculi XVIT. % Greek and Latin, in the third 
book of Leunclavius, Jus Grace. Horn ., also in the 
second book of Bonfinius, Jus Orientate. 1583, 8vo. 

7. Canones (alii) XXX VI /., Greek and Latin, in 
the third vol. of Cotelerius, Monument. Ecclesiae 
Grace. 8. Epistola continent X VII. Interrotjatimes 
de Re ( hnonica cum Resjxmsionibus. ibid. 

Bandurius intended to publish all the works 
of Nicephorus, and after completing all preparatory 
labours and making his work fit for the press, he 
published a “Conspectus,” Paris, 1705, 8vo. 
Death prevented him from bringing out this edition 
of Nicephorus, which, according to the best know- 
ledge of the writer of this article, is still in MS. 
in Paris : its publication is a great desideratum. 
The Elenchus Operum Nicephori given by Fabricius 
(vol. vii. p. 612, Ate.) is taken from the “Con- 
spectus,” and we refer those students to it who 
wish to form an adequate idea of the number and 
importance of the works of Nicephorus. (Cave, 
Hist. Lit. ad an. 806 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, vol. ! 
vii. p. 46*2, &c. 603, &c. 6L*2, &c. ; Ilankius, Script. 
Ityzant.) 

10. PuiLOfioPHUS, lived about 900, at Constan- 
tinople, where he enjoyed great esteem for his 
learning and genius. He wrote Orutio Panegyrica , 

8. Vita Antonii Cau/ei ( Caul cue ) Patriarch. CP ., , 
who died in 891 (895), which is printed in Bol- 
landii Ada Sand ., ad diem 12 Februarii. He is 
perhaps also the author of 'Ourareuxos^ *• Catena 
in Odaieuchum et Libras lieyum , which is ascribed 
to one Nicephorus Hieromonachus. The’ Octa- 
teuchus was published at Venice, 1 77*2 — 177 3, 2 vols. 
fol., with a Latin version and a commentary : in the 

i.titlo there stands Leipzig, without a date. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace. voL vii. p. 610 ; Cave, Hist. Lit . ad 
an. 895.) 

11. Presbyter Magnae Ecclesiae S. Sophiae 
CP., of uncertain age, wrote “ Vita S. Andreae,” 
sumamed 6 <ra\os (Simplex), ed. Greek ana Latin, 
in ActaJSanclor. ad 28 diem Maii. (Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace. voL vii. p. 675.) 
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12. Uranus, s. Oranus, of uncertain age, 
wrote Vita S. Symconis Stylitae junioris , who died 
in 597 (in Acta Sanctor. ad 24 diem Maii). [ W. P.] 

NICH'RATUS (Naafparot). 1. The father of 
Nicias, the celebrated Athenian general. (Thuc. 
iii. 91 ; and passim.) 

*2. A son of Nicias, was put to death by the 
thirty tyrants, to whom *his great wealth was no 
doubt a temptation. Theramenes, in his defence, 
as reported by Xenophon, mentions the murder of 
Niceratus as one of the acts which tended neces- 
sarily to alienate all moderate men from the govern- 
ment. On his death his wi£mslew herself to avoid 
falling into the power* of the tyrants. Niceratus 
is spoken of as a man of very mild and benevolent 
disposition, and generally beloved. From Demos- 
thenes we learn also that he was of a feeble con- 
stitution, and was childless ; but the latter state- 
ment (if the reading &rair lie the right one) is in- 
consistent with the account in Lysias (Xen. Hell. 

ii. 3. § 39 ; Schn. ad loc.; Diod. xiv. 5 ; Dem. c. 

Aleut, p. 56 7 ; Lys. de Bonis Niciae Prat. p. 149). 
N iceratus is introduced as one of the characters in 
the Symposium of Xenophon, [E. E.J 

NICK'RATUS (NiKilyaros). To an epigram- 
matist of this name has been ascribed the fourth 
epigram of Nicaenetus, already mentioned [Ni- 
cabnetus], as of uncertain authorship. (Fabric. 
Bibl. Grace, vol. iv. p. 485 ; Jacobs, A nthoL Grace. 
vol. vii. p. 230.) [W.M. O.J 

NICE'RATIJS (Ni/ajparos), a Greek writer on 
plants, one of the followers of Asclepiades of Bi- 
thvnia (Dioscor. iJe Mat. Med. i. praef. vol. i. p. 2 ; 
St. Kpiphan. Adv. Hoe res. i. 1.3, p. 3, ed. Colon. 
1682), who is quoted by Asclepiades Plmr- 
mneion (np. Gal. Do Compos. Modicum. sec. Loc. 

iii. 1, vol. xii. p.634), and must, therefore, have 
lived in the latter half of the first century, n.c. 
His medical formulae are several times quoted by 
Galen (De Compos. Aledicam. sec. Loc. vol. xiii, 
pp. 87, 96, 98, lit), &c., De Antid. ii. 15^ vol. 
xiv. p. 197), and once by l'liny (If. N. xxxii. 31). 
Caelius Aurelianus mentions that he wrote a work 
on catalepsy (De Morb. ii. 5, p. 376). [W. A. O.] 

NICE'RATIJS, the son of Euctemon, an Athe- 
nian statuary, nourished, as it seems from Pliny 
(//. A', xxxiv. 8. s. 19. §§ 19, 31), in the time of 
Alcibiades, of whom and his mother Demarete he 
made statues. He also made the Aesculapius and 
Hygieia, which stood, in Pliny’s time, in the temple 
of Concord at Rome. Tatian (adv. Graec. 53, 62) 
mentions his statues of Telesilla and Glaucippe, 
respecting which sec^WW^Catal. Artif.s.v. ( P. S.] 

NI'CEROS, a painter of Thebes, the son and 
disciple of Aristeides, and the brother of Ariston. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. § 23) [P. S.] 

NICE'TAS (Nikt I ras), Byzantine writers. 1. 
Acominatus (’AkojuWtos), also called Choni- 
ates, because he was a native of Chonae,' formerly 
Colossae, in Phrygia, one of the most important 
Byzantine historians, was bom about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and was descended from a 
noble and distinguished family. The emperor 
Isaac II. Angelus (1185—1195) appointed him 
governor of Philippopolis, at a period when the 
revolt of the Bulgarians, and the approach of the 
mperor Frederic I. of Germany, with an army of 
150,000, men (1189), devolved most important 
duties upon the governors of the large towns in 
Thrace. Nicetas also held the offices of logo- 
theta, prnefectus sacri cubiculi, and others of im- 
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portance, and he was honoured with the title of 
senator. He was present at the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins in 1204, of which he 
has given us a most impressive and* undoubtedly, 
faithful description. His palace was burnt down 
during the storm, and after many dangerous 
adventures he escaped, with his family, to Nicaea, 
through the assistance of a generous Venetian 
merchant. There he continued to live at the court 
of the emperor Theodore Lascaris, and employed 
his time in writing that great historical work which 
has brought his name down to posterity. He died 
at Nicaea in, or gprhaps after 1216. Modern 
travellers have triea, but fn vain, to discover his 
tomb. The Historia is a corollary of ten distinct 
works, each of which contains one or more books, of 
which there are twenty-one, giving the history of 
the emperors from 1118 down to 1206 : viz. Joannes 
Comnenus (1118 — 1143), in one book ; Manuel 
Comnenus (1143 — 1180), in seven books; Alexis 
Comnenus (1180 — 1183), in one book ; Andro- 
nicus Comnenus (1183 — 1185) in two books; 
Isaac Angelus (1185 — 1195), in three books; 
Alexis Angelus (1195 — 1203), in three books; 
Isaac Angelus and his son Alexis (1203 — 1204), 
in one book ; Alexis Ducas Murzuplus (1204), in 
one book ; Urbs Capta, or the events during and 
immediately after the taking of Constantinople 
(1204), in one book ; Baldwin of Flanders (1204 
— 1206), in one book. The mode of quoting this 
historical work is thus : Nicetas, Isaac Angelas , 
i. 3 ; Urbs Capta, c. 1 ; Andron. Comnen. ii. 5, &c. 
Editions: Ed. princeps, by H. Wolf, with a Latin 
version, Basel, 1 557, fol. ; reprinted, with an index 
and a chronology by Simon Goulartius, Geneva, 
1593, 4to ; by Fabrot, with a most valuable Glos- 
sarium Graeco- barbar uni, .and a revised translation, 
notes, &c., Paris, 1647, fob in the Paris collection 
of the Byzantines ; the same badly reprinted, 
Venice, 1 729, fol. The last edition is in the Bonn 
collection of the Byzantines, edited by J. Bekker, 
1835. 

A Greek MS. in the Bodleian, divided into 
two books, and giving an account of the conquest 
of Constantinople, with special regard to the 
statues 'destroyed by the Latins, is ascribed to 
Nicetas, but it seems to have been altered by a 
later writer, who made additions. The account of 
the statues, which is of great interest, is given by 
Fabricius quoted below, and critical investigations 
concerning this MS. are given by Harris, in his 
Philological Enquiries (part iii. c. 5). The work 
itself has been published by Wilken, under the 
title of Nicetae Narratio de Statuis antiquis, quas 
Frond, post captam anno 1204 ConsUintinopolin 
destruxerunt, Lips. Io30. The four splendid 
brass horses at Venice were taken by the Vene- 
tians during the plunder of Constantinople in 
1204, and fortunately escaped the barbarous 
avarice of the Latin soldiery. We cannot wonder 
at seeing Nicetas deeply incensed against the con- 
querors ; but though very partial in his expressions, 
he is generally impartial as to facts. His style is 
bombastic, yet some portions of his work are most 
expressive and even beautiful. The History^ of 
Nicetas, as far as it treats the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, ought not to be studied without com- 
paring it with Villehardouin’s De la Conquest 'e de 
Constantinable , and Paolo Rarausio's elegant work, 
De Bello ConstantwopoUtano, 4*e., Venice, 1635, 
fob 
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Nicetas also wrote: ®r)cravpds dpOoSo^las, 
twenty-seven books, the first five of which were 
translated into Latin by P. Morel (Morellus), 
Paris, 1561, 8vo., 1679, 1610 ; Geneva, 1629. 
They are also in the 12th vol. of the DM. Pair. 
Colon . But the whole is as yet unpublished. 

The complete work is extant in MS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris ; and there is ‘another, but some-* 
what abridged copy in the Bodleian. Some minor 
productions of Nicetas, among which a fragpoent 
on the ceremonies observed when a Mohammedan 
adopted the Christian religion, are extant in dif- 
ferent libraries in Europe. Michael Choniates, the 
elder broths# of Nisetas, wrote MouoSfa, being the 
life of Nicetas in bombastic verses, translated into 
Latin, and published by P. Morel, Paris, 1566, 
8vo. ; and also in the 25th vol. of the BiU. Pair. 
Lugdun. (Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. vii. p. 737, &c.; 
Hankius, Script. Byzant. ; Leo Allatius, De Nicetis; 
Hamberger, Nachrichten von gelehrten Mannem; 
Harris, l.c.) 

2. Aruiiidiaconus et Cl artophylax Magnae 
Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, lived about 1080, 
and wrote ’A vaOeparnrpol II., Anathematismi 
contra Jowinem Philosophum Italum , a .treatise on 
the orthodox faith, which is still esteemed in the 
Greek church, though it was never printed. It is 
extant in MS. at Venice. (Cave, Hist. Liter . ad 
an. 1080 ; L« o Allat. De Cbiwensu Utriusque 
Ecclcs. 1. ii. c. j 0.) 

3. Byz antin us, a monk who lived about 1120, 
wrote Tractates Apologeiicus pro Synodo Chalce- 
donensi adversus Armenian Prindpem, ed. Leo 
Allatius, Graeco et Latino, in the first vol. of 
Graecia Orlhodoxa, Rome, 1 652, 4to. ; some ascribe 
this work to Nicetas Paphlago. (Cave, Hist. Liter. 
ad an. 1120 ; Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. vii. p. 746.) 

4. David. [See No. 9.] 

5. Euuenianus, lived probably towards the 
end of the the twelfth century, and wrote in poetry 
“The History of the Lives of Drusilla and Cha- 
ricles,’’ which is the worst of all the Greek 
romances that have come down to us. It was. 
published for the first time by Boissonade, together 
with the fragments of an erotic poem by Con- 
stantinus Afaimsses, 1819, 2 vols. 

6. Gkoruius, of uncertain age, wrote Epistolae 
de Creatione llondnis , extant in MS. at Vienna. 
(Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. xii. p. 53.) 

7. M a ron it a, chartophylax, and afterwards 
archbishop of Thessalonica, lived about 1200, and 
showed himself well disposed towards the con- 
templated union of the Greek and Latin churches. 
He wrote : 1. De Processions Spiritus Sancti Dia - 
logorttm Libri VIII., in which he introduces a 
Greek and a Latin discussing the above subject. 
Leo Allatius ( Contra Hottingcr. c. 19) gives some 
fragments of it. 2. Responsio ad Interrogationes 
Basilii Monachi , Graec. et Lat. in Leunclavius, 
Jus Graeco- Rom. 3. Responsio ad Interrogationes 
de diversis Casibus Ecclesiast ., ibid. 4. De Mira - 
cults S. Demetrii Alartyi ds, extant in the Bodleian. 

5. Eirposilio Canonum s. Canticorum S. Joan. Da- 
masceni , extant in MS. in Vienna. He also wrote 
some minor works. (Cave, Hist. Liter, ad an. 
1201 .) 

8. Nicakanus, chartophylax at Nicaea, of 
uncertain age, wrote De Schismate inter Ecdes. 
Graecam et Romanam , extant in MS. in Paris 
and elsewhere ; Leo Allatius gives a fragnfent of 
it in De Synodo Photian. Also perhaps De Azy - 
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40s et Sabbatorum Jejunio. , et Nuptiis Sacerdoturn 
which others ascribe to Nicetas Pectoratus. (Cave. 
Ilist. Liter. D. p. 14.) * 

9. Paphlago, David, perhaps bishop of Da- 
dybri in Paphlagonia, lived about 880, and became 
known by his attachment to the patriarch Ignatius, 
and by his attacks upon Photius. He wrote : — 
4. Vita S. fyaatii Patriarchs, Graece et Lntine, in 
Raderus (Acta Concilii, 8vo. Ingolstadt, 1004, 
4tOb) ; and also in the 8 th vol. of Concilia. 2. Apo- 
fStotdrum XII. Encomia XII. 3. Orationes , viz. in 
Marcum Evangelistam , in Nativitatem S. Marine , 
«» Exaltatumcm S. Crucis , in S. Gregorium Theo- 
logum , (Jratio Panegyrica in S, HyaAtdhum Ama - 
strensem Martyrem , all of which together with the 
Encomia Apostol. were published with a Latin 
translation by Combefis in Nwissimum Auctuarium , 
Paris, 1672, fol. 4. Or>iiio Paneijyrica in inc/ytum 
Martyrem Eustathium, Ac. ed. Graece et I .at. with 
notes by Coinb&iis, in Illustrium Chrysti Marty rum 
Triumphi, Paris, 1660, 8vo. 5. Historia Apo- 
crypha , lost. Nicephorus Callistus borrowed freely 
from it for his Historia Eccles. 6. Liber pro 
Synodo Chalcedoneusi ad versus Epistolam 1 1 eg is A r- 
meniae , more probably the work of Nicetas Bv- 
ZANTlNtr.s [No. 3J. 7. Commentarii m Gregor. 

Nazianzeni Tetrasticha et Monosticka , perhaps the 
work of Nicetas Serron. The text, Venice, 1363, 

4 to.; a Ijitin version, Iinola, 1588, 8vo. 7. Several 
hymns and mmol' productions. (Cave, Hist. Liter. 
ad an. 880; Fabric. liiU. Grave, vol. vii. p. 747.) 

10. Pectoratus or Stethatus (2T7]6aros), 
(Stemo), a monk of Constantinople, lived in the 
middle of the 11th century, and became known 
through his violent opposition to the union of the 
two churches, and his attacks upon Cardinal 
liumbertus and the other legates of the Pope at 
Constantinople. He wrote: — 1. Lifjer ad versus 
IxiUnos de Azymis et Sabbatorum Jejunio , et Nuj>- j 
tiis Sacerdoturn, ascribed by some to Nicetas : 
Nicaeanus. It was published by Basnnge in the 
3d vol. of Canisius, Lection. Antig ., and also by 
Baronius in the Appendix to the 1 1th vol. of the i 
Annules. 2. Tractatus de Anima , extant in MS. 

3. Carmen in Symeonem juuiorem, ed. Graece Leo 
Allatius in his DtatriUt de Symeon. 4. Some 
minor productions extant in MSS. (Cave, Hilt. 
Liter, ad an. 1050; Fabric. Ribl. Grace, vol. vii. 


Allatius gives some fragments in De Consensu , i. 
14. (Cave, Hist. Liter, ad an. 1 1 10.) 

14. Sbrron, archbishop of Serrae or Seres in 
Macedonia, and afterwards of Heracleia, lived in 
the 11th century, and has often, by Leo Allatius 
for instance, been confounded with Nicetas Paph- 
lago. He wrote : — - 1. Commentarii in XVI. Na * 
zianzeni Orationes. , published ad ealeem Operum 
Nazianzeni, and separately, under the name of 
Nicetas David Paphlago, Venice, 1563, 4to. 
2. liesponsa Canonica ad I nterrogationes cujusdam 
Constantini Episcopi, Graece et Latine in Leun- 
clavius. Jus Graeco-Roman. 3. Catena in Jobum , 
a compilation ascribed Cy some to one Olympio- 
dorus. Edit. : A Latin version, by Paulas 
Comitolus, Venice, 1587, 4to. ; Graece e% Latine, 
by Patrici us Junius, London, 1637, fol. 4 . Ca- 
testae in Lucam , Mattfuieum aliostjue, perhaps. 
(Cave, Hist. Liter, ad an. 1077; Fabric. Ribl. 
Grace, vol. viii. p. 431 ; Hamberger, NachricMen 
von gelehrten Mannern.) 

15. Thbssalomcknsis, was archbishop of 
Thessalonica, and wrote Dialogi Sex de Pro- 
cessione Spirit us Suncti, of which Leo Allatius 
gives a fragment in Contra Ilottinffcr. Nicetas of 
Thessalonica lived about 1200; he has often been 
onfounded with Nicetas Acominatus. (Fabric. 
Ui/d. Grave, vol. vii. p. 756.) [ W. i\] 

NICETAS, or, as his name is variously written, 
Nicaeas or Nieeas, or Nieetus or Nicetius, was by 
birth a Dacian, and bishop of a city culled by 
ecclesiastical writers f. Svitas Romatiana or Remes- 
sutnensis , situated in Maesia, somewhere between 
Naissus and Sardica. This prelate visited Italv 
j towards the close of the fourth century, and having 
repaired] to Nola for the purpose of visiting the 
sepulchre of St. Felix, there gained the good-will 
of Paulinus, who celebrates, in a poem still extant, 
the high talents and virtues of his friend, and the 
zeal with which he laboured in preaching the 
( Josfxd among the barbarians. Nicetas paid a 
second visit to Nola a. d. 402, and it appears from 
an epistle of Pope Innocentius I. (n. xvii. ed. 
Constant), where he is numbered among the dig- 
nitaries of Macedonia, that he was alive in 414. 

Considerable confusion has been occasioned by 
the mistake of Baronius, who supposed that Ni- 
cetas the Dacian, mentioned in the Roman Mar- 


p. 753.) tyrology under 7th January, was a different person 

1 1. Rhetor, perhaps identical with Nicetas from the Nicaeas Romatianae citntatis cpisoopus of 
Paphlago. Among other productions the following Gcnnadius, and that the latter was the same with 
are ascribed to him : — 1. Several Orations known the Nicaeas of Aquileia, to whom a letter was 

to Leo Allatius. 2. Dtatri/xi in gloriosum Mar- addressed by Leo the Great in a. n. 458, an 

tyrem Pantieleemanem. 3. De Certamine et de hypothesis which forced him to prove that Aquileia 
Inventirme, # c. Reliquiarum S. Stepkuni Proto- bore the pame of Civitas Romatiana. But the re- 
murtyris. 4. Encomium in Magnum Nieholaum searches of Holstein, Queshel and Tillcmont have 
Afyrofdeptem et Tluiumuturgum. None of these set the question at rest. 

have been published. (Cave, Hist. Liter. D. p. Gennadius informs us that Nicetas composed in 
14.) a plain but elegant style instructions for those -who 

12. Scutariota, a native of Scutari, opposite were preparing for baptism, in six books, of which 

Constantinople, of uncertain age, wrote: — 1. Ho- he gives the arguments, and also Ad Lupsam Vir- 
tniliae III. 2. Scholia sire Annotationes in Nicetae ginem LibeUus. Of these, the former is certainly 
A cominali Thesaurum Orthodox. 3. EpisUtlae , De lost, but we find among the works of 8t Jerome 
Arts Rhetorins , poems and other minor productions (vol. xi. p. 1 78, ed.Vallarsi, vol. v. ed Bened.),a tract 
extant in MSS. in Paris and elsewhere. (Cave, entitled ObjurgatioadSmannam iMpsam, and among 
Hist. Liter. D. p. 1 5 ; Fabric. Ribl. Grace, vol vii. the works of St. Ambrose (vol. ii. p. 301. ed. Bened.) 
p. 755.) the same piece under the name Tractatus ad Vir- 

13. Seiduh, a violent opponent of the Latins, ginem IxtjMam, although it can be proved by the 
against whom he wrote a small work, a Latin most convincing arguments that neither of these 
transition of which begins “Non simplidter an - divines could have been the author. Hence it was 
ttf/ua novis venerabilbra , Ac., and of which Leo conjectured by Cotelerias that it might, in reality, 
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belong to Nicetas* and his opinion has been very 
generally adopted* although the matter seems to be 
involved in great doubt. (Gennadius, de Viris 
Jllustr. 22 ; Schdnemann, Bibliotheca Patrum 
Lai. vol. ii. § 17.) [W. II. ] 

NICE'TAS or NICAEAS was, as we have 
noticed above, bishop of Aquilcia in the middle 
of the fifth century. £4 i s remains have been care- 
fully collected from various sources by Mai in the 
“Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collcctio e Vatican is 
Codicibus edita*” 4to. Itom. 1 8113, vol. vii. p. 3 1 4 — 
340. They consist of four short tracts : — 1. De 
Rationc Fillet. 2. De Spiriius Sancli Potentia. 3. 
De diversis AppellutionifSis Domino nostro Jesu 
Christa oonrenientibus. 4. Eujduuatio Symbol i habita 
ad cotnpdentes * together with six fragments of a few 
lines each. 

Nicbtas* who was bishop of Treves in the 
middle of the sixth century, does not fall within 
the limits of this work. [VV. R.] 

NICE'TAS (Nuct}t<w), a physician, to whom is 
addressed one of the letters of Theophylactus, 
archbishop of Bulgaria ( Ep. 55). He ig* there 
styled “ Physician to the King,” and must have 
lived in the eleventh century after Christ. He is, 
perhaps* the same person as the compiler of a col- 
lection of surgical treatises, who is supposed to 
have lived at Constantinople at the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century 
after Christ. It contains extracte from the works 
of Hippocrates, Somnus, Rufus, Galen, Oribasius, 
Paulus Aegineta, and other writers of less not©'; 
and is to be found in MS. in the Libraries at 
Paris (Codd. 2247, 2248), and Florence. Of the 

Laureutian MS., which is verv ancient and valu- 

* 

able, a full account is given by Randini in his 
(dated. Cod. Craec. Jliblioth. Laurent, (vol. iii. p. 53 , 
Ac. cod. 7), where he has also inserted a com- 
plete list of the chapters contained in the volume, 
to the number of live hundred and eighteen. 
A part of the contents of this MS. was published 
at Florence, 1754 fol. bv Antonio Cocchi, with 
the title : — “ Graecorum Chirurgici Libri : Sorani 
unus de Fracturarum Signis, Oribasii duo de 
Fractis et de Luxatis, e Collection© Nicetae,” 
Ac. Ac. The editor has added a Latin translation, 
and some valuable notes. The Commentary of 
Apollonius Citiensis on Hippocrates “De Articulis” 
was extracted from this collection. [Apollonius, 
p. 245]. (See Choulant’s llandb. der Bucher - 
kunde fur die Aeltere Mcdicin; Dietz’s Preface to 
his Scholia in Ifippocr. et Cal.) [VV. A. G.J 

Nl'CIAS (Nurias), historical. 1. A native of 
Gortyn, iu Crete, lie was connected with the 
Athenians by the ties of proxenin, and* it was at 
his request that the reinforcements sent to Phor- 
mion* when engaged on the west of Greece in ii. e. 
429* were ordered to stop on their way at Crete, 
to attack Cydonia. (Thuc. ii. 85.) 

2. The father of Hagnon, the Athenian general. 
(Thuc. ii. 58.) 

3. One of the most celebrated of the Athenian 
generals engaged during the Peloponnesian war. 
lie was the son of Niceratus, from whom he 
inherited a large fortune* derived mainly from the 
silver mines at Laureium* of which he was a very 
large lessee* employing in them as many as 1000 
slaves. (Xen. Mem. ii. 5. § 2, de Feet. 4. § 14 j 
A then. vL p. 272, e.) His property was valued 
at JOO talents. (Lyl. pro Arist. Bonis * p. 648.) 
From this cause* combined with his unambitious | 
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| character, and his aversion to all dangerous inno- 
vations, he was naturally brought into connection 
with the aristocratical portion of his fellow-citizens. 
He was several times associated with Pericles, 
as strategus ; and his great prudence and high 
character gained for him considerable influence. 
On the death of Pericles he came forward more 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the oth«r 
demagogues of Athens ; but from 5 his military 
reputation, the mildness of his character, and the 
liberal use which he made of his great wealth, he 
was looked upon with respect, and some measure 
of attachment, by ail classes of the citizens. His 
timidity led him* to buy off the attacks of the 
sycophants. This feature of his character was 
ridiculed by more than one comic poet of the day. 
The splendour with which he discharged the office 
of choregus exceeded anything that had been seen 
before. On one occasion, when charged with the 
conduct of the Theoria to Delos* he made a re- 
markable display of his wealth and munificence. 
To prevent the confusion v hich usually ensued 
when the Chorus landed at Delos amidst the crowd 
of spectators, he landed first at Rheneia ; and 
having had a bridge prepared before he left Athens, 
it was thrown across the channel between Rheneia 
and Delos, in the course of the night* and by day- 
break it was ready, adorned in the most sump- 
tuous manner with gilding and, tapestry, for the 
orderly procession of the Chorus. After the 
ceremonies were over he consecrated a brazen palm 
tree to Apollo, together with a piece of land, which 
he purchased at the cost of 10,000 drachmae, 
directing that the proceeds of it should be laid out 
by the Delians in sacrifices and feasts ; the only 
condition which he annexed being, that they 
should pray for the blessing of the god upon the 
founder. His strong religious feeling was perhaps 
as much concerned in this dedication, as his desire 
of popularity. It was told of him that he sacri- 
ficed every day, and even kept a soothsayer in his 
house, that he might consult the will of the gods 
not only about public affairs, but likewise respect- 
ing his own private fortunes. Aristophanes ridi- 
cules him rather severely in the Equites for his 
timidity and superstition (l. 28, Ac., 80, 112, 358). 
The excessive dread which Nicias entertained of 
informers led him to keep as much as possible in 
retirement. He made himself difficult of access ; 
and the few friends who were admitted to his pri- 
vacy industriously spread the belief that he devoted 
himself with such untiring zeal to the public inter- 
ests, as to sacrifice enjoyment, sleep, and even 
health, in the service of the state. His character- 
istic caution was the distinguishing feature of his 
military career. He does not seem to have dis- 
played any very great ability, still less anything 
like genius, in the science of strategy ; but he was 
cautious and wary, and does not appear on a single 
occasion to have been guilty of any act of remiss- 
ness, unless it were in the siege of Syracuse. 
Ilencc his military operations were almost inva- 
riably successful. In ft. c. 427 he led an expedi- 
tion against the island of .Minoa, which lass in 
front of Megara, and took it. (Thuc. iii. 51.) 

In the following year he led an armament of sixty 
triremes, with 2000 heavy-armed soldiers, against 
the island of Melos. He ravaged the island, but 
the town held out ; and the troops being needed 
for an attack upon Tanagra* he withdrq»4 and* 
after ravaging the coast of Ltiteris, returns home. 
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(Thuc. iii. 91 ; Diod. xii. 65.) lie was one of 
the generals in B. c. 425, when the Spartans were 
shat up in Sphocteria. The amusing circumstances 
junder which he commissioned his enemy, Cleon, 
to reduce the island, have already been described 
in the article Clkon [VoI.I.p. 797J. In the same 
year Nicias led an expedition into the territory of 
Corinth. He defeated the Corinthians in battle, 
but, apprehending the arrival of reinforcements for 
the enemy’s troops, he re-embarked his. forces. 
Two of the slain, however, having been left be- 
hind, whom tiie Athenians had not been able to 
find at the time, Nicias resigned the honours of 
victory for the purpose of recovering them, and sent 
a herald to ask for their restoration, lie then 
proceeded to Crommyon, where he ravaged the 
land, and then directed his course to the territory 
of Kpidaurus. Having carried a wail across the 
isthmus connecting Methone with the main land, 
and left a garrison in the place, he returned home. 
(Thuc. iv. 42 — 45 ; Diod. xii. 65.) In n. r. 424, 
with two colleagues, he led an expedition to 
the coasts of Imcouia and captured the inland of j 
Cythera, a success gained with the greater facility, ; 
as he hml previously hud negotiations with some j 
of the Cytherians. He stationed an Athenian j 
garrison in the island, and rax aged the coast of j 
Laconia for seven days. On his return he ravaged J 
the territory of Kpidaurus in laiconia, and took 1 
Thvrea, where the Spartans had settled the Aegi- j 
netans after their expulsion from their own island. 
These Aegitletans having been conveyed to Athens 
were put to death by the Athenians. (Time. iv. 
54 ; Diod. /. c.) In u. r. 422, Nicias and Nico- 
stratus were sent with an army to Chalcidieo to 
check the movements of Hnisidas. They obtained 
possession of Meiide.and blockaded Scion. • ; while 
thus engaged they entered into an agreement with 
Perdiccas. Having finished the circumvallation 
of Scioue, thee returned home. (Thuc. iv. 130- - 
132.) 

The death of Cleon removed out of the way of 
Nicias the only rival whose power was at all 
commensurate with his own. and he now exerted 
alt his influence to bring about a peace. He had 
secured the gratitude of the Spartans by his 
humane treatment of the prisoners taken at Sphac- 
teria, so that he found no difficulty in assuming 
the charm: ter of mediator between the belligerent 
powers. The negotiations ended in the peace of 
H. c. 421, which was called the peace of Nicias on 
account of the share which he had had in bringing 
it about. (Thuc. v. l»i, 15), 24, xii. 8(1. ) In con- i 
sequence of the opposition of the Boeotians, Corin- j 
t liians, and others, ar.d the hostile disposition of j 
Argos, this peace was soon followed by a treaty of : 
defensive alliance between Athens and Sparta. { 
According to Theophrastus, Nicias, by bribing ‘ 
the Spartan commissioners, contrived that Sparta j 
should take the oaths first. Grounds for dis- 
satisfaction, hoxvever, speedily arose between 
the two states. The jealousy felt by the Athe- 
nians was industriously increased by Alcibiades, 
at whose suggestion an endiassy came from Argo* 
in 0. 420, to propose an alliance. The Spartan 

envoys who came to oppose it were entrapped by 
Alcibiades into exhibiting an appearance of double 
dealing, and it required all the influence of Nicias 
to prevent the Athenians from at once concluding 
an alliance with Argos. He induced them to send 
him at*th$ head of an embassy to Sparta to 
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demand satisfaction with respect to the points on 
which the Athenians felt themselves aggrieved. 
The Spartan government xvould not comply with 
their demands, and Nicias could only procure a 
fresh ratification of, the existing treaties. On his 
•return the alliance with Argos was resolved on. 
(Thuc. v. 43, 40'.) 

The dissensions bet wee j} Nicias and Alcibiades 
now greatly increased, and the ostracism of one or 
other began to be talked of. The demagogue 
Hvperbolus strove to secure the bunishment of 
one of them that he might have a better chance 
of making head against the other. Hut Nicias 
and Alcibiades, perceiving his designs, united their 
influence against their common enemy, and the 
ostracism fell on llyperbolus. 

In «. c. 415, the Athenians resolved on sending 
their great expedition to Sicily, on the pretext of 
assisting the Segestaeans and Leon tines. Nicias, 
Alcibiades, and Lamarhus were appointed to the 
command. Nicias, xvlio, besides that he di.tap- 
proved of the expedition altogether, was in feeble 
health, did all that he could to divert the Athenians 
from this course. He succeeded in getting the 
question put again to the vote ; but even his re- 
presentations of the nuuruitude of the preparations 
required did not produce tie effect which he 
wished. < >n the contrary, the Athenians derived 
from them grounds for still greater confidence ; and 
N icias and the other generals were empowered to 
raise whatever forces they thought requisite. When 
the armament arrixed at llliegimn, finding the 
hopes which the Athenians hat! entertained xvitli 
regard to the Segestaeans futile, in a conference of 
the generals Nicias proposed that they should call 
upon the Segestaeans to provide pay, if not for the 
! whole armament, at least for tin* amount of the 
succours which they had requested, and that, if they 
! furnished these, the forces should stay till they had 
! brought the Selinutitiues to terms, and then return 
i home, after coasting the island to display the power 
of Athens. Dot the intermediate plan of Alcibiades 
was finally adopted. After the recall of Alcibiades 
Nicias found no difficulty in securing the concurrence 
of LamuchuH in Ids plans. 'From ('a tana, which 
had come over to the Athenians and been made 
their head- quarter*, Nicias and Latnachus proceeded 
xvitli all their forces towards Segesta. On their 
way they captured llyccanu Nicias went himself 
to N'gesta, but could only obtain thirty talents, 
i On their return they seem to have remained almost 
inactive for some time, but in the autumn they pre- 
pared to attack Syracuse. By a skilful stratagem 
the Athenians without molestation took possession 
of a station near the Olympieiim, by the harbour 
of Syracuse. A battle’toc’c place the next day, in 
which the Syracusans were defeated. But, being 
in want of caxalry and money, the Athenians 
sailed away, and for the first part of the winter 
took up their station at Naxos. They were un- 
successful in their endeavours to induce Camoriim 
to join them, but secured the assistance of several 
of the Sicel tribes. Kven some Etruscan cities 
promised aid, and ' envoys were sent to Carthage. 
From Naxos Nicias removed to Catano. Ad- 
ditional supplies were sent from Athens, and arrived 
at Catauu in the spring (n. c. 414). Nicias now 
made preparation* for seizing Kpipoiae, in which he 
was successful ; and the circumvallation of Syracuse 
xvas immediately commenced. The work proceeded 
rapidly, and ull attempts of the Syracusans to stop 
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it were defeated. In a battle which took place in 
the marsh Lamachus was slain. It fortunately 
happened at this juncture that Nicias, who was 
afflicted with a painful disorder of the eyes, was 
left upon Epipolae, and his presence prevented the 
Syracusans from succeeding in a bold attempt 
which they made to gain possession of the heights 
and destroy the Athenian works. The circumval- 
lation was now nearly completed, and the doom of 
Syracuse seemed sealed, when Gylippus sirrived in 
Sicily [Gylippus]. Nicias, for the first time in 
his life probably, allowed his confidence of success 
to render him remiss, and he neglected to prevent 
Gylippus from making hi# way into Syracuse. He 
scetns now to have supposed that he should be un- 
able to stop the erection of a counter-wall on 
Epipolae, and therefore abandoned tin* heights and 
established his army on the headland of Pleinmy- 
riuin, where he erected three forts. His forces 
were defeated in an attempt to hinder the completion 
of the counterwork of the Syracusans. Succours 
were now called in by the Syracusans from all 
quarters, and Nicias found himself obliged to send 
to Athens for reinforcements, as his ships were 
becoming unsound, and their crews were rapidly 
thinned by deaths and desertions. He requested 
at the same time that another commander might be 
sent to supply his place, as his disorder rendered him 
unequal to the discharge of his duties. The Athe- 
nians voted reinforcements which were placed 
under the command of Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don. Hut they would not allow Nicias to resign 
his command. 

Meantime, Gylippus induced the Syracusans to 
try their fortune in a sea-fight During the heat 
of the action he gained possession of the forts on 
Plcmmyrium. The sea-fight at first was against 
the Athenians ; but the confusion caused by the 
arrival of the reinforcements to the Syracusans 
from Corinth enabled the Athenians to attack them 
at an advantage, and gain a victory. Other con- 
tests followed in the great harbour, and in a severe 
engagement the Athenians were defeated with con- 
siderable loss. Hut at this moment the Athenian 
reinforcements arrived. 

At the suggestion of Demosthenes, a bold at- 
tempt was made in the night to recover Epipolae, 
in which the Athenians, after being all but suc- 
cessful, were finally driven ‘back with severe loss. 
Demosthenes now proposed to abandon the siege 
and return to Athens. To this Nicias would not 
consent. He professed to stand in dread of the 
Athenians nt home, but he appears to have had 
reasons for believing that a party amongst the 
Syracusans taeiuselves were likely in ng long time 
to facilitate the reduction of the city, and, at bis 
urgent instance, his colleagues consented to remain 
for a little longer. Hut meantime fresh succours 
arrived for the Syracusans ; sickness was making 
ravages among the Athenian troops, and at length 
Nicias himself saw the necessity of retreating. 
Secret orders were given that every thing should 
be in readiness for departure, supplies were coun- 
termanded, and nothing seemed likely to prevent 
their unmolested retreat, when an eclipse of the 
moon happened. The credulous superstition of 
Nicias now led to the total destruction of the 
Athenian armament. The soothsayers interpreted 
the event as an injunction from the gods that they 
should not retreat before the next full moon, and 
Nicias resolutely determined to abide by their de- 
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cision. The Syracusans now resolved to bring the 
enemy to an engagement, and, after some successful 
skirmishing, in a decisive naval battle defeated the 
Athenians, though a body of their land forces received 
an unimportant check. They were now masters of 
the harbour, and the Athenians were reduced to 
the necessity of making a desperate effort to es- 
cape. Nicias exerted himself to the utmost to en- 
courage the men, but the Athenians were deci- 
sively defeated, and could not even be induced to 
attempt to force their way at day-break through 
the bar at the mouth of the harbour. They set 
out on their retreat into the interior of Sicily. 
Nicias, though b<#wed down by bodily as well as 
men till sufferings, used all his arguments to cheer 
the men. For the details of the retreat the reader 
is referred to Thucydides. Nicias and Demo- 
sthenes, with the miserably remnant of the troops, 
were compelled to surrender. Gylippus was desi- 
rous of carrying Nicias to Sparta ; but those of the 
Syracusans with whom Nicias had opened a secret 
correspondence, fearing lest its betrayal should 
bring tin m into difficulties, eagerly urged that he 
should be put to death. His execution draws the 
following just remark^' from Bishop Thirl wall 
{Hid. of Greece, voh iii. p.455): “His death 
filled up the measure of a singular destiny, by 
which the reputation he had acquired by his pru- 
dence and fo tune, his liberality aud patriotism, 
his strength as well as his weakness, all the good 
and the bad qualities of his mind and character, his 
talents and judgment, as well as his credulity and 
superstition, his premature timidity, his tardy cou- 
rage, bis long -protracted wavering and his unsea- 
sonable resolution, contributed in nearly equal 
degrees to his own ruin and to the fall of his 
country. The historian deplores his undeserved 
calamity ; but the fate of the thousands whom ho 
involved in his disasters was perhaps still more 
pitiable.” ^Wbording to Pausanias (i. 29. § 12), 
his name was omitted on a monument raised at 
Athens to the memory of those who fell in Sicily, 
because he surrendered himself voluntarily. (Plut. 
Aidas ; Diod. xii. 83. Ac. ; Thuc. vi. and vii. ; 
Thirhvall, Hid. of Greece, vol. iii. cc. 25 and 26.) 

4. A herald of Philip, king of Macedonia, who 
was carried off from Macedonia, and kept ten 
months in custody at Athens. The letters of 
which he whs the bearer were publicly read at 
Athens. (Philippi Epist. in Dem. Op. p. 159, ed. 


lleiske). 

5. An Athenian, a relative of Apollodorus, who 
brought a suit against Phormion, on whose behalf 
Demosthenes wrote the speech vnip QopfiUoyos. 
Nicias, Deinias. and Andromenes had induced Apol- 
lodorus to desist from a previous suit of the same 
kind. Nicias aad Apollodorus married sisters, the 
daughters of Deinias. Nicias was uncle to a man 
named Steplumus, by whom he was stripped of his 
property. (Dem. udv. Step/i. p. 1122, ed. Reiske.) 

6. An officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great. After the capture of Sardes, he was ap- 
pointed to collect the revenues of the province, 
(Arrian, i. 1 7. § 8.) 

7. A friend and relation of Mennncus, £hd a 
general in the service of Ptolemaeus Ph deflator. 
He was sent to oppose Antiochus and succour the 
city of Abila, but was defeated. (Polyb. v. 71.) 

8. Praetor of the Achaean league in b. c. 207. 
(Liv. xxviii. 8.) 

9. An officer in the service of PeJtens, king of 

2 
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Macedonia. He seems to have been in command 
at Pella. When the fortunes of Perseus appeared 
desperate, in a moment of bewilderment fie gave 
directions to Nicias to throw his treasures into the 
sea, and to Andronicus to bum his fleet The 
former executed the commands of the king, though 
a large part of the treasure was afterwards recovered. 
But Perseus, to get rid of the witnesses of such an 
: act of folly, had both Nicias and Andronicus put 
to death, b. c. 169. (Liy. xliv. 10.) 

10. A native of Cos, who made himself tyrant 
for a short time, lie was a contemporary of Strabo. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 658.) (C. P. M.] 

NI CIAS (Ni/cfay), library. , 1. Of Eleia. To 
him some attributed the a poem generally 

ascribed to Orpheus. (Fabric. liiU. Grace. vol. i. 
pp. 164, 172.) 

2. A rhetorician of Syracuse, who, with Tisias, 
instructed Lycias, b. c. 443. (Suid. s. v. Avatar.) 
Westennann ( Gesch . der Griech. llcred. p. 38) j 
suggests that the separate mention of a Syracusjin 
Nicias may' have arisen from the confusion of 
names. For though many writers mention him 
along with Tisias, they seem to have all drawn ' 


1. Against the Sioittit -fts of Philoponus. 2. Against 
Severus, the Eut^chian. 3. Against the Pagans. 
He is not to be confounded with NicaeaS. 
(Cave, Hist. Lit. Sc. Ec. vol. i. p. 695 ; Fabric, tiibt. 
Graec. vol. x. p. 494.) His writings are not 
extant. [W. M. G.] 

NI'CIAS (Nutfas), the name of at least two 
physicians. t 

1. The physician of Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus, 
who, during his master’s war with the Romans, 
went to C. Fabricius Luscious, the consul, B. c. 
278, and offered for a certain reward to take off 
the king by poison. (Claud. Quadrigar. ap. Aul. 
Gell. AW. Alt. iii. 8 ; <£onaras. Annul, vol. ii. p. 
48, ed Basel, 1557.*) Fabricius not only rejected 
his base offer with indignation, but immediately 
sent him back to Pyrrhus with notice of his 
treachery, who, upon receiving the information, is 
said to have cried out, “This is that Fabricius 
whom it is harder to turn aside from justice and 
honour than to divert the sun from its course.” 
(Eutrop. ii. 14.) Zonaras adds (/. c. p. 50), that 
the traitor was put to death, and his skin used to 
cover tile seat of a chair. 


from one common source. '%,■ 

3. A slave of Epicurus, manumitted along with 
Mys and Lycon, b. c. 278. (Diog. Laert. p. 272, 
ed. Lond. 1664.) 

4. Of Nicaea, repeatedly’ referred to by Athe- 

naeus, who names three works of his. These are, 
1. Aiaioxm, which seem to have been memoirs of 
the various schools of philosophy’ (vi. p. 273, d., 
xiii. p.592, a.). 2. ’ApicaSiica, which may have 

been an account of Arcadian usages, perhaps a por- 
tion of a larger work on Greek local usages (.xiii. 
p. 609, e., where Athenaeus simply speaks of him 
ns thictas). 3. A history Tit pi rwv <ptAoao<pu>t' 
(iv. p. 162, e.). But by comparing this passage, 
wherein he quotes Sotion, as the writer of the 
Ai aSoxcu, with another ( xi. p. 505,<|kc.), where he 
mentions their names together, we think that we 


2. A native of Nicopolis, in the second century 
after Christ, introduced by Plutarch in his Sym- 
j posiucu (vii. 1. $ 1 ), as one of 1 the speakers in the 
| discussion, whether what is’ drunk enters the 
j lungs. Nicias rightly maintained that it did not. 
j The writer on stones, n«pl A«0u>j/, quoted by 
j Plutarch {Par all. $ 13, A* Efttr. c. 20. § 4) 
and Stobaeus ( l'loril . tit. 100. § 12. p. 541), is 
a different person, and does not appear to have 
! been a physician, though so classed by’ Fabricius 
I {MU. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 346, ed. vet.) | W. A. O.J 
N PC I AS, a celebrated Athenian painter, was the 
son of Nicomedes,and thedisciple of AntidntusfPlin. 
xxxv. M. a. 40. § 28 ). On this ground Sillig argues 
that since Antidotus was the pupil of Kuphranor, 
who flourished about the 104th Olympiad, Nicias 
must have flourished about Ol. 117 or about H. c. 


may justly conclude, that, through inadvertence, or 
an error in the text, the names of Nicias and 
Motion have become interchanged, and that the 
history is to be transferred to Sotion. We have 
no means of ascertaining his age, except that he 
must have lived after Plato. (A then. It. cc. ; 


310. And this agrees with the story of Plutarch 
about the unwillingness of Nicias to sell one of his 
pictures to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, if we suppose 
Ptolemy 1. to be meant ( Xon jmjss. smv. vtr. str. 
Epicnnos, 1 1 ). On the other hand, Pliny tells us 
that Nicias assisted Praxiteles in sfatuis circtitnli- 


Fabric. liild. Grace. vol. iii. p. 770.) 1 uendis. that is, covering marble statues with a sort 

5. A Coan grammarian, who lived at Rome in ’ of encaustic varnish, by which a beautifully smooth 
the time of Cicero, with whom he was intimate, and tinted surface was given to them (set? Diet, of 
Suetonius {dc IHustr. Gmmm. 14) calls him, if the j Aniitp Painting, g viii.). Now Praxiteles flou- 
ordinary reading be correct, Curtins Nicia. He rished in the 1 04th Olympiad, n. r. 364 — 360. 
also mentions (l.c.) that he originally belonged to I We must therefore either suppose that Nicias thus 
the party of Pompey, but that, having endeavoured painted the statues of Praxiteles a considerable 
to involve Pompey ’s wife in an intrigue with j time after they were made, which is not very pro- 
Memmius, he was betrayed by her, and disgraced j liable in itself, and !s opposed to Pliny’s statement ; 
by his former patron. From the scattered notices | or else that Pliny has confounded two different 
of him found in Cicero, we may conclude that he j artists, indeed he himself suggests that there 
was of an amiable disposition, but soft and effemi- j may have been two artists of the name. (See 
nate. We nowhere read of his having any great j Sillig, fatal. Artif. i. «%) But, plausible a* this 
reputation. In one passage (ad Attic, vii. 3) argument is, it i* not conclusive, for the division 
Cicero does not seem to trust much to hi* authority of a master and pupil by seven or eight Olympiads 
as to the question, whether Piracea wag the name is an arbitrary assumption. A pupil may be, ami 

of a locus or of an ojtpvlum. If we may trust a - — — 

comtpt passage in. Suetonius (l. c.), he wrote a • Aelian calls the physician by the name of 
treatise on the writings of I.ucilius. (Sueton. l.c.; CSnra $ ( Vur. Hid. xii. 33) ; and Ammianus Mar- 

™ <U L Ffin ' ix ‘ ,U ’ a</ Alt : L c - “ 6 * s3 * *«*• cellinus (xxx. 1), Valerius Antias (an. Aul. Cell. 
"" • Clinton, F. II. vol. iii. p. 207.) Cicero’* /. r.), and Valerius Maxintus (vi. 5, § 1), tell tho 
kt**ra that mention hitn extend from & c. 50 -story of one of the friends of Pyrrho*, whom the 

firsniamed author calls Denmhorct, and the two 
6. A who bred a. 0 . 601* lie wrote: other* Timoihare*, ^ 



NICIAS. 

often is, nearly the same age at his teacher, and 
sometimes even older. Again, Pliny’s dates are 
very loosely given ; we can never tell with cer- 
tainty whether they are meant Jo mark the early or 
the middle or the latter part of an artist’s career. 
In the case of Praxiteles, we know that he 
executed great works considerably later than the 
date assigned by Pliny. Supposing then that 
Nicias, as a young man, assisted Praxiteles when 
in the height of his fame (and it is not likely that 
Nicias would have been so employed after he had 
obtained an independent reputation), and that his 
refusal to sell his picture to Ptolemy occurred 
when he was old, and had gained both reputation 
and wealth enough, there remains no positive 
anachronism in Supposing only one artist of this 
name. 

Nicias was the most celebrated disciple of 
Euphranor. He was extremely skilful in painting 
female figures, careful in his management of light 
and shade, and in making his figures stand out of 
the picture (Plin. 1. <?.). The following works of 
his are enumerated by Pliny (/. c.) : they seem to 
have been all paiuted in encaustic. A painting of 
Nemca, sitting on a lion, holding a palm in her 
hand, with an old ipan standing by with a stuff, 
over whose head was a picture of a biga. This 
last point is not very intelligible ; Lessing has en- 
deavoured to clear it up {Laueoi ii/i, p. 280, note) : 
Nicins placed on this picture the inscription, Ni/cfas 
ivtKavaev : the picture was carried from Asia to 
Rome by Silanus, and Augustus had it fastened 
into the wall of the curia which he dedicated in 
the comitium (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 4. s. 10). Father 
Liber in the temple of Concord. A Hyncinthus, 
painted as a beautiful youth, to signify the love of 
Apollo for him (comp. Pans. iii. 19.$ 4) ; Augustus 
was so delighted with the picture that he carried it to 
Rome after the taking of Alexandria, and Tiberius 
dedicated it in the temple of Augustus. A Diana, 
probably at Ephesus, as Pliny^ mentions in imme- 
diate connection with it the sepulchre of Megabyzus, 
the priest of Diana, at Ephesus as painted by 
Nicias. Lastly, what appears to have been his 
master-piece, a representation of the infernal regions 
as described by Homer (NtKvla, Secrouumtia 1 lo- 
wer i) ; this was the picture which Nicias refused 
to sell to Ptolemy, although tin* price offered for it 
was sixty talents (Plutarch, foe. svp. cit.) : Pliny 
tells the same story of Attains, which is a manifest 
anachronism. Plutarch also tells that Nicias was 
so absorbed in the work during its progress, that 
he used often to have to ask his servants whether 
he had dined. From the above pictures, Pliny dis- 
tinguishes the following as gr+vfes picittms : Ca- 
lypso, Jo, Andromeda, an admirable Alexander 
(Paris), and a sitting Calypso, in the porticoes of 
Pompey. Some pictures of animals were attributed 
to him : ho was particularly happy in painting 
dogs. 

Pausanias (vii. 22. § 4) gives a full description^ 
of his pointings in a tomb outside Tritaea in 
Achaea. 

There is an interesting passage in Demetrius 
Phalereus ( Eloc . 7tf), giving the opinion of Nicias 
respecting the art of painting, in which he insists 
on the importance of choosing subjects of some 
magnitude, arid not throwing away skill and labour, 
on minute objects, su|kas birds and flowers. The 
proper subjects for wlpainter, he says, arc battles 
both on land and on sea ; in which the various 
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attitudes and expressions of horses and of men 
afford xich materials for the painter : the subject of 
the action was, he thought, as important a part of 
painting as the story or plot was of poetry. 

Nicias was the first painter who used burnt 
ochre, the discovery of which was owing to an 
accident (Plin. II. N. xxxv. G. § 20). He had a 
disciple, Omphalion, who was formerly his slave 
and favourite (Paus. iv. 31. § 9). He himself was * 
buried at Athens, by the road leading to the 
academy (Paus. i. 29. § 15). [P. S.] 

N1C1PPE (NiK(irmj). 1. A daughter of Pelops, 
and the wife of Sthenelns, by whom she became 
the mother of Alcinoe, Medusa, and Eurystheus. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. § 5.) It should be remarked that 
some call her Leucippe, Archippe, or Astydameia. 
(Heyne, ad Apollod. I. c, ; Schol. ad Thucyd. 

i. 9.) 

2. A daughter of Thespius, the mother of Anti- 
machus. by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8.) [L.S.J 

NICIPPIJS (NIkittwos). 1 A Coan mentioned 
by Aelian ( V. II. i. 29), who succeeded in making ‘ 
himself tyrant. 

2. A friend and disciple of Theophrastus. (Diog. 
Lai rt. v. 53.) 

3. One of the epbors of the Messenians in B. c. 
220. With some other leading mem amongst 
them, who held oligarchical views, he was a stre- 
nuous supportc; of peace, even to the detriment of 
the public interests. When the envoys from the 
congress held at Corinth, ay which war had been 
resolved on against the Aetolians, came to Messenia, 

N icippus and his party, contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of the people generally, by means of some 
degree of compulsion got the reply returned to the 
envoys, that the Messenians would not enter into 
the war until Phigalea, a town on their borders, 
had been wrested from the Aetolians. Polybius, 
in a digression, finds great fault with the policy of 
this faction among the Messenians. (Polyb. iv. 

31 ; Thirl wall. Hist, of Greece , vol. viii. p. 233, 

& c.) [C.P.M.] 

NPCO. [Nicon.J 

NICOBU'LA (NtKo€ov\ri), a Greek lady, quoted 
by Athenaeus (x. p. 434, c. xii. p. 537, d.), 
though with some doubt (Nur. t} 6 dvadds roiirp 
to (ruyypdfi/uaTa)' as the author of a work about 
Alexander the Great. In the MSS. of Pliny the 
name Nicolmlus is found, and Harduin {Index A uo- 
tor urn , vol. i. p. fi3) supposes that he accompanied 
Alexander in his expeditions. (Fabric. Bill. Grace. 
vol. iii. p. 47.) [C. P. M.] 

NICOBU'LUS, an Athenian who was involved 
in a dispute arising out of some mine-property with 
a man named Pantnenetus, and was sued by him. 
The speech of Demosthenes against Pantaenetus 
was written for him on this occasion. (Dem. Tlapar 
ypa<prj irpds narrcuVeroi/.) [C. P. M.] 

NICOBU'LUS, a friend and relative of Gre- 
gorius Naziunzenus. He was the author of a poem, 
addressed to his son of the same name, in reply to 
one written by Gregory, in which the latter had 
begged him to allow his son to leave his native 
country for the purpose of studying eloquence. 
The poem of Nicobulus is found amongst those of 
Gregory, beginning Tenvov tpov, pvOovs wo$fay 
nomtis to <p4pi<rra. (Fabric. BiU. Graec. vol. ix. 
n. 311.) [C.P.M.] 

NICO'CIIARES (Nucoxclpijs), an Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy, the son of Plulonides, 
also a comic poet. He was contemporary with 
• 4 o 3 
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Ariptophanes (Suidas, s.v. Nixox^O* ftn< * of the certainly incredible^that had this been the case, 
ward KvSaOrfycuov (Steph. Byz. s. v. KuSafl^j^aov), Isocrates should have addressed to him a long 
If tfie conjecture of Bockh be correct ( Corp , panegyric upon his father's virtues, in which he 
IttseripU vol. i. p. 354), he was alive so far down nlso dwells particularly upon the filial piety of 
as B. c. 354. The names of his plays, as enume- Nicocles, and the honours paid by him to the 
rated by Suidas (/.<•.), are, ’Apvuc&vri, n^, memory of Evagoras (Isoc. Evag. init.). 
raAareia, 'HpaKAijs yap&v, 'HoaxAijy x°PV7^ Scarcely any particulars are known of the 
Kpifrer, AaKweev, A ifpyia^ K {vravpoi, Xetpoyd - reign of Nicocles, but it appears to have been one 
/hopes. Meineke (Com. Graec. Frag. vol. i of peace and prosperity. If we may trust the state* 
p. 253) ingeniously conjectures that the two first meat of his panegyrist Isocrates (who addressed to 
are but different names for the same comedy, from him two of his orations, and has made him the 
the fact that neAovJr does’ not occur in its alpha- subject of another), he raised the cities undet his 
betical place, like 'the rest, and from the name rule to the most flourishing condition, replenished 
Oenomaiis occurring in a quotation from the the treasury, which had oeen exhausted by his 
'AfAvpt&vih given by Athenaeus (two lines, x. p, father's wars, without oppressing his subjects by ex- 
426, e.). Of the Galatea two small fragments are orbitant taxes, and exhibited in all respects the 
preserved. (Pollux, x. 93 ; Schol. in A ristoph model of a mild and equitable ruler (Isocr. Nicocl. 
Pint. vv. 179, 303.) 116 “ Heracles marrying,’' p. 32, &c.). The same author extols him also 
reference is made, Pollux vii. 40, x. 135. In the for his attachment to literature and philosophy 
former passage the play is spoken of iv 'V\ pate At (id. Frag. p. 207), of which he afforded an ad- 
yap.ovptvtp ; this use of the verb, perhaps, like the ditional proof by rewarding Isocrates himself for 
Latin tntbo, indicating the hero’s unhusband-like his panegyric with the magnificent present of 
subjection tofcQmphale. And in the latter passage twenty talents ( Fit. X. Orat. p. 838, a.). The 
the poet is spoken of thus: Kara StKuxopiv. Of orator also praises him for the purity of his domestic 
the fMcones, we learn from the Argument to the relations ; but we learn from Theopompus and 
Plutus III. of Aristophanes, that it was represented Anaximenes («/». A then. xii. p. 531 ), that he was 
B. c. 888, in competition with the ITAoutos ($\ of a person of luxurious habits, ana used to vie with 
Aristophanes. Reference is made to it, Athen. xv. Straton, king of Sidon, in the splendour and refinc- 
p. 667, e. Of the Lemniae, the subject of which ment of his feasts and other sensual indulgences, 
seems to have been the loves of Jason and Hyp* According to the same authorities he ultimately 
sipvle, we have two lines preserved by Athenaeus perished by a violent death, but neither the period 
(vii. p. 328, e.). Other short fragments, but with- nor circumstances of this event are recorded, 
out the names of the plays, are preserved by The annexed coin may be safely assigned to this 
Athenaeus (as L p. 34, d.), Pollux, and others. Nicocles. See llorrell, Xofice sur tjue/tjucs medailles 
From these fragments we can only infer that he drag ties tics Hois tic CItggre, 4 to., Paris, 1836. 
treated in the style of the Old Comedy — sometimes 
rising into tragic dignity — the legends nnd local 
traditions of his country, no doubt ridiculing the 
peculiarities of the neighbouring states. (Mei- 
neke, l. c. and vol. ii. p. 842 ; Athen. Suid. Steph. 

Byz. 11. cc. ; Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. pp. 42, 101 ; 

Fabric, liibl. Graec. vol. ii. 471.) 

Aristotle mentions (Art. Poet. ii. 7) one Nico- 
ehares as the author of a poem called the ArfAius, coin of nicocles, op salamis. 

in which he represents men as worse than they 

are. Whether the comic Nicochares be the 2. Prince or ruler of Paphos, in Cyprus, during 
author or not. as Aristotle mentions this poem in the period which followed the death of Alexander, 
connection with the parody of Hegemon, nnd, ini- He was at iir*t one of those who took part with 
mediately after, expressly distinguishes between Ptolcmjf the son of Lagits, against Antigonus 
the characters represented in tragedy and in (l)iod. xix. 59 ; Droysen, I/eUem»mw> y vol. i. p. 
comedy as a separate illustration, the Deliad can- 339), but at a subsequent period, B.c. 310, after 
not have been a comedy, as Fabririus (/Jib/. Grace. Ptolemy bad established his power over the whole 
voLii. p. 471) inadvertently states. A«iAior, “ the island, Nicocles appears to have changed his views, 
Poitroniad,” has been suggested as the probable and entered into secret negotiations with Antigonus. 
name. But, looking at the practice of the comic Hereupon, the Egyp^nn monarch, alarmed lest the 
poet to amuse himself with local peculiarities, it spirit of disaffection should spread to the other 
seems probable enough that he wrote a satirical cities, immediately despatched two of his friends, 
extravaganza on the inhabitants of Delos. (Aristot. Argue us nnd Callicrates, to Cyprus, who surrounded 
l.c.; Twining’* transl. vol. i. p. 266,2ded.; Mei- the palace of the unhappy prince with an armed 
neke. Com. Graec. Fr. vol. i. p. 256 ; Fabric. DM. force, and commanded him to put an end to his own 
Graec. f.e.) [\V. M. G.) life an order with which, after a vain attempt at 

NICOCLES (NiKoxAijv), historical. 1. King emanation, he was obliged to comptv. His ex- 
9f Salamis in Cyprus, was the son nnd successor of imple was followed by his wife Axkmea, as well 
Evagoras I. Some authors have supposed that he as by his • brotheis and their wivei, so that the 
had participated in the conspiracy to which his father whole family of the princes of Paphos perished in 
Evagoras fell a victim ; but there is no authority this catastrophe ( J)iod. xx. 21 ; Polyaen. viii. 48). 
/or this supposition, which has indeed been adopted W esseling (ad Diod. l.c.) has erroneously identified 
only by way of explaining the strange error into ‘ is Nicocles with Nicocreon, kingtof Salami* 
which Diodorus has fallen, who represents Nicocles Nicocreon], from whom he^a certainly distinct, 
himself as the eunuch by whom Evagoras was See Droysen, vol. i. p. 404, A coin of this 

a ssa ssinat ed (Diod. xv. 47, intpp. ad loc.). It is prince, bearing the inscription NIKOKAEOTJ 




NICOCREON. 


NICODEMUS. \l9b 


I1A4>I0N, has been mentioned by Eckbel (vol. iii. 
p. 87). 

3. Of Soli, son of Pasicrateg, an officer in the 
army of Alexander, was appointed to the command 
of a trireme during the voyage down the Indus. 
(Arr. Ind. J 8.) 

4. An Athenian, who was put to death together 
with Phocion (b. c. 398), to whom he had always 
been attached by the warmest personal friendship : 
on which account he begged as a last favour to be 
allowed to drink the poison before his illustrious 
friend* ft request which Phocion unwillingly con- 
ceded. (Plut. Plmc. 35, 36.) 

6. Tyrant of Sicyon, <9 which position he raised 
himself by the murder of Paseas, who had suc- 
ceeded his son Abatitidas in the sovereign power 
[ Abantidas], He had reigned only four months, 
during which period he had already driven into 
exile eighty of the citizens, when the citadel of 
Sicyon (which had narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the Aetolians shortly before) was sur- 
prised in the night by a party of Sicyonian exiles, 
headed by young Aratus. The palace of the tyrant 
was set on fire, but Nicocles himself made his 
escape by a subterranean passage, and fled from the 
city. Of his subsequent fortunes we know nothing. 
(Plut. 'A rat. 3 — 9*; Paus. ii. 8 § 3; Cic. de Off. 
ii. ’23.) 

6. A Syracusan, whose daughter was married to 
Ilieron I., and became the mother of Deinomenes. 
(Schol. ad JHnd. Pyth. i. 1 1 2.) [ E. H. B.J 

NICOCLES (NiKOK\rjs), literary. 1. A comic 
writer mentioned by Athenaeus (viii. p. 327), 
where, however, the name is incorrect, and should 
Ik* altered into Timoclcs. [Timoclks.] 

2. A Lacedaemonian, was the teacher of gram- 
mar to the emperor Julian (Soerat. iii. 1). From 

the words of Socrates we may infer that he was a 

* 

Christian. This Nicocles is perhaps the same as 
the one mentioned in the Etymologicum Magnum 
(.«.»*. <TK<i\oip). Libanflis (vol. i. p. 24) likewise 
mentions a rhetorician of Constantinople of this 
name. ( Fabric. Dili. Grace. vol. vi. p. 373 ; Wester- 
mnnn, GeadUdite der Griediischai Jlcrcdtsamkcit , 

$ 102, n. 1.) IL.S.J 

NICO'CIIATES (Ni/toKpdrni). 1. A Cyprian 
of this name collected an extensive library, in very 
early times. (Athcn. i. p. 3, a.) 

2. Archon of Athens, b. c. 333. (Diod. xrii. 2.0; 
Pionys. Deinurdt, vol. ii. p. 116.) Dcinarchus 
pleaded against him, in behalf of Nicomachus. 
(Dionys. Dcit/arch. vol ii. p. 118.) 

3. A Lacedaemonian rhetorician twice referred 
to by Seneca. (Smsor. ii. ad extr. Controver. iii. 
2t), ad extr.) In th«^ latter passage, he calls him 
ariJtts et exsiccus declamutor. Westernmnn 
(Ucadi. der (Jricch. Itercdt. p. 188) calls him AV- 
cocrutua. 


furnishing the theatrical exhibitions. (Plut Alex. 
2.0.) „ After the death of Alexander he took part 
with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and in b.c. 31 
we find him actively co-operating with Seleucus 
and Menelaus, the generals of Ptolemy, in effecting 
the reduction of those cities of Cyprus which had 
espoused the opposite cause. In return for these 
services he subsequently obtained from Ptolemy 
the territories of Citium, Lapethus, Ceryneia, and 
Marion, in addition to his own, and was entrusted 
with the chief command over the whole island. 
(Diod. xix. 59, 62, 79.) We know nothing of the 
fortunes of Nicocreon after this : but as no mention 
occurs of his nan*; during the memorable siege of 
Salamis, by Demetrius (b. c. 306), or the great 
sea-fight that followed it, it seems probable that he 
must have died before those events. The only 
personal anecdote transmitted to us of Nicocreon 
is his putting to death in a barbarous manner the 
philosopher Anaxarchns in revenge for an insult 
which the latter had offered him on the occasion 
of his visit to Alexander. (Cic. Tuac. fi. 22, de 
Nut. Deor. iii. 33 ; Plut. de Virt. p. 449 ; Piog. 
Laert. ix. 59.); 

2. A Cyprian who formed a design against the 
life of Evagoras I., king of Salamis : he was de- 
tected and arrested, but subsequently escaped. 
(Theopomp. aj. Phot. p. 120, a.) [E.H.B.] 

NICODA'MUS (Ntxo5a/ios), a statuary of 
Muenalus in Arcadia, made statues of the Olympic 
| victors Androsthenes, Antiochus, and Damoxeni- 
j das ; one of Athena, dedicated by the Eleians ; 

! and one of Hercules, as a youth, killing the 
, Nemean lion with his arrows, dedicated at Olympia 
by Hippotion of Tarentum. (Phus. v. 6. § 1, 26, 
§ 5, vi. 6. $ 1,3. $ 4, x. 25. $ 4.) Since Andro- 
sthencs conc|uered in the pancratium in the ,90th 
Olympiad, i*. c. 420 (Thuc. v. 49), the date of Nico- 
damus may be placed about that time. [P. S.] 

NICODE'MUS (NnroSrjjUos), historical. 1. A 
tyrant of Centoripa in Sicily, who was driven out 
by Timoleon, B. c. 339. (Diod. xvi. 82.) 

2. An Athenian of the dexne Aphidnae, a partizan 
of Kubulus. He was murdered by Aristarchus, 
the son of Moschus. Demosthenes, for no other 
reason apparently than that he was opposed to the 
party of Kubulus, \v;is suspected of having been 
privy to the murder (Dem. Meid. p. 549 ; Schol. 
t '/jmn. ad p. 548 ; Deinarch. c. Don. p. 24, ed. 
lleiske). 

A man of the name of Nicodemus also figures 
in the speech of Isacus, irepl rov Tlvpf)ot> Khdjpov. 

3. A Messenian, mentioned by Plutarch ( Dem . 
p. 852, a.), who contrasts his political tergiversation 
(he had first espoused the cause of Cassander, after- 
wards that of Demetrius) with the conduct of 
Demosthenes. 

4. A native of Elis, sent by Philopoemen at the 


4. A writer, otherwise unknown, quoted re- 
garding a report that no one could sleep on the 
island of Aegae, sacred to Poseidon, on account of 
the gocTs appearance on the island, by the SdH- 
l«»t on Apo&Slhod. i. 831. [W. M. (l.J 

NICO'ChION (fiiKOKpiuv), 1. King of Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus, at the time of Alexander's ex- 
pedition into Asia. He submitted to the conqueror 
i& common with the other princes of Cyprus, with- 
out opposition ; and in B.C. 331, after the return 
of Alexander from Egypt, repaired to Tyre to pay 
homage to that mfRarch, where he distinguished 
Mmselfby the magnificence which he displayed in , 

* 


head of an embassy to Rome, B,c. 187. (Polyb. 
xxiii. 1, 7.) [C. P. M.] 

NICODE'MUS (Ntxo8»ijUoj), of Heracleia. 
Seven epigrams written by him have by an in- 
advertence of Brunck been attributed to N)c<* 
donuts, the physiqan of Smyrna. They are of 
the childish class of epigrams, called atm<rrp4~ 
<povTa, or dvaKvK\iKa> in which the sense is 
the same, though each distich be read from end 
to beginning, instead of from beginning to end. 
The epigrams of Nicodemus consist of two lines 
each, in the elegiac measure, andgjmem to have 
been principally inscriptions for statues and pic- 
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' tures. (A nth. Grace. voL iii. p. 91, voL xiii. p.923, 
ed. Jacob*.) [ W. M. G.] 

NICODO'RUS (NticrfSwpos), a native of Man- 
tiheia, who, with the advice of Diagoras the Malian, 
acted as lawgiver in his native city. (Aelinn, 
KH.il 23.) [C. P.M.] 

NICOLA'US (NqcoAaos, NocoA«a>r), historical. 

• 1. Father of Bulis, the Spartan. (Herod, vii. 134.) 

2. Son of Bulis, was associated^ with Aneristus 
in his embassy to Persia, in b. c. 430, and, toge- 
ther with him, was put to* death by the Athenians. 
[ANBRI8TUS.] 

3. A Syracusan, who lost two sons in the war 
with Athens, but at its conclus^pn, in b. c. 413, 
endeavoured to persuade his countrymen to spare 
the Athenian prisoners. (Diod. xiii. 19 — 27.) 

4. An Aetolian, and a general of Ptolemy IV. 

. (Philopator). In B. c. 219 we find him besieging 

Ptolenia'is, which was held by the traitor Theodotus, 
who had revolted from Ptolemy to Antiochus the 
Great Nicolaus, however, abandoned the siege 
on the approach of the Syrian king [Lagoka.s]. 
In the same year he did much towards baffling the 
attempt of Antiochus on Dura or Dora in Phoe- 
nicia, by sending constant succours to the besieged. 
In B. c. 218 he was invested by Ptolemy with the 
supreme command in Coele-Syria, an appointment 
fully warranted, according to Polybius, by his 
military experience and bravery. lie was, how- 
ever, dislodged by Antiochus and his generals 
from a strong position which he had taken up be- 
tween the range of Mount Libanus and * the sea 
near the town of Porphyreon, and was obliged to 
seek safety in a precipitate flight towards Sidon. 
It may be conjectured that after this he deserted 
to Antiochus: at least, we find the name of Nico- 
laus of Aetolia mentioned among the generals of 
the Syrian king in his campaign in Ilyrcania, n. c. 
209. (Polyb. v. 61, 66, 68, 69, x. 29.) [E. K. J 

NICOLA'US (Kino Kao*), literary. ^ Nicolaus 
is the name of a great many writers and eccle- 
siastics in the times of the Byzantine empire, but 
only the most important of them are mentioned 
below. A full list of them is given in Fabricius 
( BiU. Grace . voLxi. p.286). 

1. Artabaxda ( ’A fna€dffBr)s)y of Smyrna, of 
uncertain but late age, is called in a Vatican ma- 
nuscript 'ApraSdebifs, dptdurjTiKO % iced ytvper pqt 
& 'PafSa. He was the author of a work on the 
art "of counting with the fingers (’’E.Ktppcurii too 
beutrvKucov pi rpov), which has been published by 
F. Morel, Paris, J6I4 ; Possin. Catena Grace, 
Patrum in Marcum, p. 449, Rome, 1673 ; J. A. 
Fabric. Obeerv. in r aria Locn AW Tectum, p. 159, 
Hamb. 1712 ; and J. G. Schneider, Edoyae pkyticae, 
p. 477. (Scholl, Geachichte tier Gricchuchen Lit - 
teratur , voL iii- pp. 34.5 — 347.) 

2. Ca BASIL AS. [CaBAHILAS.] 

3. Chalcocondylsm. [Chal<;ocondylss.J 

4. Of Cokstantinuplk, of which he was pa- 
triarch from a. n. 1084 to 1IH, wrote several 
decrees and letters, of which an account is given by 
Qnre. (Cave, Hitt. Lit. voL ii. p. 156, ed. Basil. ; 
Fabric BiU. Grace, vol. xi. p. 285.) 

6. Bamascmhvk [Damascsni/s.J 

6. Ivioicus. [Skcundinus.] 

7. Hagiothkodoretus, was archbishop of 
Alkalis in the twelfth century, in the reign of 
Manuel Comnenas. He is known as a jurist, who 
Vfojte » aommentary upon the Basilica. (Fabric. 
XfibL Cffacc. voftri. p. 833.) 
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8. Hydeuntius, lived at the begimring of the 
thirteenth century, in the reign of Alexius IV. 
Comnenus, and was distinguished by his opposition 
to the Latin church, against which he published 
several works, of which an account is given by 
Cave (ad ann. 1201) and Fabricius (BiU. Grace. 
vol. xi. p. 287 ). 

9. Of Mrthonx in the Beloponnesus, of which 
place he was archbishop, lived probably in the 
twelfth century, and also wrote many works 
against the Latin church, for an account of which 
we must again refer to Fabricius (voL xi. p,JI90) 
and the authorities which he cites. Nicolaus 
of Methone also deserves* to be mentioned as one 
of the opponents of the Ned-Plalaanic philosophers. 
He published a work in reply to the XroigeiMirtf 
StoKoyucq of Proclus: this work of Nicdlaus was 
published for the first time by J. Th.Vocniel, under 
tho title of Nicolai MeUumensis Refutatio Jnstitutianis 
Thcoloyicae Procli Plutonic*. Francf. 1825. 

10. Of Myrab. [See No. 17.] 

1 1. MvRKrsL’8. [See below, No. 3.] 

12. Pkpagomkn gs. [Pkpauombnus.] 

13. Pkakpomtuh. [See below. No. 4.] 

14. Rhabda. [See No. 1, and Rhaboa.J 

15. SKCt’NDINUK. [SKCUNDINU8.] 

16. Of Smyrna. [See No. 1.] 

17. The Sophist, lived under Leo I., and down 
to the reign of Anastasius, consequently in the 
latter half of the fifth century, was a pupil of Pro- 
clus. Suidas (s. v. Nik.) mentions two works of his, 
npoyvpydapara and MeAsrcu fnrropucal. Part of 
the npoyvpvdapara had been previously published 
as the work of Libaniua, but has more recently ap- 
peared os till work of Nicolaus, in Walz's Rhetor. 
( iruec. vol. {. pp. 266 — 420. Suidas (*. o. ) men- 
tions another sophist, a native of Myrae in Cilicia, 
and a pupil of Lachares, who taught at Constan- 
tinople, and was the author of a T ix*t) pvropucj 
and MfXirai. (Fabric. BiU. Grace, vol. vi. p. 134 ; 
Westennann, Gcachichte tier Griech. Derail ta mkeity 
§ 104, n. 10.) 

NICOLA'l’S (NjkoAooj), the name of several 
physicians, who are often confounded, and whom it 
does not seem possible to distinguish with certainty. 

1. The person quoted by Galen (Dr (Jampot. 
Mcdicum. j u c. Gen. v. 11,* vol. xiii. p. 831) must 
have jived in or before the second century after 
Christ. .. He may, perhaps, be the physician, of 
whose medical formulae one is quoted by Paulus 
Aegineta (iv. 37, vii. 17. pp. 520, 678) and Nico- 
laus My rep m s (x. 143, p.579). A pharmaceutical 
author of the same name is said by Fabricius 
( BiU. Gr. voL xiii. pp. 5, 346, ed. vet.) to be quoted 
by Aetius, lyit the writer has not been able to find 
the name in the place referred to (x. 27 ). 

2. A native of laiodiaiia, who lived, according 
to Abh-l-Foraj (Hitt. Dynatt. p. 88), in th« latter 
half of the fourth centunr after Christ. He wrote 
a work “ De Summa Philosophiae Aristoteiicae,** 
which was translated into Sj riac by Honain Ibn 
Ishak ; another ** De Plantis,** which is quoted 
by \Abd6-l-Lalif (Hitter. Atyjfpti Cmmmd. pp* 1A* 
27) { and a third, * Liber Ilespofl|j|pui ad illus 
qui Rem unam esse statu tint Intel lectum at Intel* 
ligilitiia. n To these Wenrich (De Auder. Grttecor. 
Vertum. et Comment. Byline. Arab. Armen* at Pere. 
Lips. 1842, n. 294) adds twootbera» via. ** Com- 
pemliuro Philosophiae Ariatotelaoa,** kid H Aris* 
totalis lltstoria AnintaUum i% Compeadimn re* 
dacta.** (See also De Secy's Note m 'Abda FLai4f» 
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p. 77.) This it no doubt the Nicolaus, whose work 
“ De Philosophia Aristotelis ” is quoted by Rhazes 
(' Coutin. xi. 4, vol. i. p. 228, ed. 1506). 

3. Nicolaus Myrepsus (Nt k6\ms 6 Mvpeif/dr, or 
the ointment-maker), the author of a Greek phar- 
maceutical work, which is still extant. He is 
probably the same physician who is mentioned by 
Georgiris Acropolita as being eminent in his pro- 
fession, but very ignorant of natural philosophy. 
(Hist. Byzant. c. 39, p. 34, ed. Paris. 1651.) He 
was at the court of Joannes III. Vatatzes at 
Nicaea, when the eclipse of the sun took place 
(Oct. 6. 1241), that shortly preceded the death of 
the empress Irene. Ht»e he was held in great 
esteem by the emperor, and attained the dignity of 
Actuarius (id. ibid. ; see Diet, of Ant. p. 61 1, b.). 
All this agrees very well with the scattered notices 
of his date and his personal history that we find 
in his own work. He mentions Mesue the younger 
(xxxii. 117, p. 706), who died A. n. 1015; 
44 Michael Angelus regalia ” (i. 295, p. 420), who 
is probably^the first emperor of the family of the 
Palaeologi, and began to reign a. d. 1260 ; “ Papa 
Nicolaus” (ii. 9, p. 46#), who seems to be Pope 
Nicholas III., who began to reign a. d. 1277; 
and 44 Dorn inns Joannes” (x. 103, p.575), and 
44 Magister Johannes ” (xxxii. 99, p. 703 ), who is 
probably Joannes Actuarius, who lived in the 
thirteenth century. lie mentions his having 
visited or lived at Nicaea (xxiv. 12, p. 657), and 
also Alexandria (i. 241, xvii. 17, pp. 412, 612), 
whence he is sometimes called Nicolaus Alex- 
andrtnua. 

His work has hitherto only been published in 
I Jit in with the title 44 Antidotariuitf,” or 44 De 
Compositions Medicamentorum ;” and has often 
been confounded with the similar work of Nicolaus 
Praepositus, from which however it may easily be 
distinguished. This consists of forty eight sections, 
containing more than 2500 medical formulae, 
arranged according to their form and object, while 
the other contains only' about 150 formulae 
arranged alphabetically. The work of Nicolaus 
Praepositus has a short preface by the author, this 
has none : in this work there are sometimes men- 
tioned several modes of preparing the same medi- 
cine, in the other never more than one : both 
works begin with the formula called 44 Aurea 
Alexandrina,” but the composition of the different 
prescriptions does not always agree. The work of 
Nicolaus Myrepsus is evidently* written later than 
the other, which it frequently copies, and does not 
appear to have been so popular in the middle ages. 
It is chielly compiled from former writers, and 
contains several foolish and superstitious remedies. 
It was first published* in an incomplete form in 
1641. 4to. Ingolst. by J. Agricola Ammonius, 
and afterwards by Leonh. Fuchs, Basil. 1549, 
foL translated from a much more complete MS. 
This translation is inserted in the second volume 
of 11. Stephens's “Medicae Artis Principes,” 
Paris, lei. 1567 » and has been several times re- 
printed. (Se owF abria Bibl. Grttec. vol. xiii. p. 4. 
<Scc. ed. vet. (M&houlant, Handb. tier Bucher kuttdo 
fiir due Aeltore Mediriu.) 

4. Nicolaus, commonly called Praepositusy to 
distinguish him from Nicolaus Myrepsus, was at 
the lkoad of the celebrated medical school at 
Salerno, in die -former half of the twelfth century, 
urappears from the fiict of his work being com- 
mnatad onby Matthaeus Platearius. He is said 
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to have belonged to a noble family, to : have ac- 
quired considerable wealth, and to have been die 
principal physician of'his age. He is sometimes 
said tfb be the author of two pharmaceutical works, 
a large one called 44 Antidotarium Magnum,”, or 
“Nicolaus Major” (or Magnus), for the use of 
druggists, and a smaller one, chiefly used by physi- 
cians, and called 44 Antidotarium Parvum or “Ni- 
colaus Minor” '(or Parvus). This, however, ap- 
pears to be a nil stake that has arisen from 
confounding his work with that of Nicolaus My- 
repsus, though (as we have seen) they are totally 
different books, though treating of the same 
subject. The ft Antidotarium ” is written in 
Latin, and was, during the middle ages,' one of 
the most popular works on the subject It was 
first published in 1471, 4to. Venet., and was fre- 
quently reprinted in the fifteenth and sixteenth, 
centuries. Matthaeus .Platearius wrote a com-* 
mentary on the work, which is often printed with it. 
A very full account of the .vork, and the biblio- 
graphical questions relating to it is to be found 
in the second edition of Choulant's ffandb . der 
Bucherkunde fiir die Aeltere Afedicin. [W. A. G.] 

N I CO LA 'US, an Athenian sculptor, whose 
name is inscribed, together with that of Criton, on 
a colossal Car *atid, found in 1766 in the vineyard 
of the house Strozzi, near Rome, on the Appian 
road. Winckelmann ascribes the work to the. 
time of Cicero, Muller to that of the Antonines. 
(Winckelmann, Gtsch. d. Kunst , bk. xi. c. 1. $ 14 ; 
Miiller, Archaol. d. Kunst , $ 204, n. 5.) [P. S.1 

NICO'LOCHUS (Niko'Xoxos). 1. A Lacedae- 
monian, whom Antalcidas left at Ephesus as vice- 
admiral (€irt<rro\eu$), in B. c. 388, while he went 
himself to negotiate with the Persian court [An- 
talcidas]. Nicolochus, sailing from Ephesus to 
the aid of Abydus against the Athenians, stopped 
at Tenedos, where he ravaged the land and 
exacted a supply of money from the inhabitants. 
The Athenian generals, Iphicrates and Diotimus, 
were preparing to succour Tenedos, but, when they 
heard of the arrival of Nicolochus at Abydus, they 
sailed from the Chersonesus and blockaded him 
there. Antalcidas, however, on his return in B. c. 
387, put an end to the blockade, and wrested from 
the enemy the command of the sea. In B. C. 375 
Nicolochus was appointed admiral, and sent out to 
act against Timotheus in the Ionian sea. With a 
force inferior in number to that of the Athenians, 
he gave them battle near Alyzip, on the Acarnanian 
coast, and was defeated ; but, soon after, he was 
reinforced with six Ainbracian ships, and again 
challenged Timotheus. His challenge was not 
then accepted ; but it was not long before Timo- 
theus, having refitted his galleys ana increased bis 
fleet, by an addition from Corcyra, to seventy ships, 
decisively commanded the sea. (Xen. Hell. y. 1. 
§§ 6, 7, 25, &c., 4. §§ 65, 66 ; Schn. ad loc. ; 
Polyaen. iii. 1 0 ; comp. Rehdantz, Vil. Tpk. Chabr . 
Timoth. iii. § 7.) 

2. Of Rhodes, a sceptic philosopher, and a dis- , 
ciple of Timon. (Diog. Laert. ix. 115.) [E. £>] 

NICOMA'CHIDES (N ucojuaxtov*)* an Athe- 
nian, whom Xenophon introduces iii the Memo- 
rabilia (iii. 4), as not a little dissatisfied at the 
election of one Antisthenes to be general in pre- . 
ference to himself and also as Bomewhat puzzled . 
by the attempt of Socrates to show that a good 
house-keeper possesses the. main qualifications (or a.? 
military commander. •- ' ' [H, tLJ 
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NICO'M ACHUS (N ue6na X os). 1 . One of the 
sons of Machaon, the son of Aesculapius, by Anti- 
cleia, tho daughter of Diodes, king of Plierae, in 
i Messenia. According to Pausanias (iv. 30. *§ 2), 
he succeeded to the kingdom after the death of his 
grandfather, together with his brother Goigasua, 
and is therefore placed by some in the twelfth 
century B. c. Both brothers followed the example 
of their father, by practising the art of healing, for 
which they received divine honours after their 
death, and had a sanctuary at Pherae, founded by 
Isthmius, the son of Glaucus (id. iv. 3. § 6). 
Suidas (#. v. HiKOfjL.) says he was a native of Sta- 
geira, in Macedonia ; but it is mt, likely that this 
city was then in existence. He also seems to say 
that he wrote six books on medicine (TaTpuea), 
nnd one on natural science (4*u<n#cd) ; but this is 
probably incorrect. In fact Nicomachus must be 
regarded as a purely mythical personage. According 
to Hermippus (ap. Diog. Laert. v. 1 . § l ), he was 
the ancestor of Nicomachus, the father of Aristotle. 

2. The father of Aristotle, who belonged to the 
family of the Asclepiadae, and was descended from 
Nicomachus, the son of Machaon. He bad another 
son named Arinutestas, and a daughter named 
Arimneste, by his wife Phaestis, or Phaestias, who 
was also descended from Aesculapius. He was a 
native of Stageira, and the friend and physician of 
Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, b. c. 393 — 369. 
He was perhaps the author of the works attributed 
(apparently) by Suidas to his ancestor, the son of ’ 
Machaon. (Suid. *. t\ 'Api<rroTf\rff, N ixopaxos ; j 
Ammon, in rita Aristot. ; Diog. Laert. v. 1. § 1. ; 
Dionys. De Dumusth. it Aristut. £ 5 ; Joann. 
Tzetz. Chit. x. 727). [ W. A. G.J 

NICO'MACHUS (Nixouaxos ), a scribe at 
Athens (ypappiaTfvs). rose to citizenship from a 
servile origin, if we may believe the statements in 
the speech of Lysias against him. According to 
the same authority he was entrusted with a com- 
mission to transcribe the laws of Solon, a period of 
four months being allowed him for the purpose ; 
but he extended the time, on various pretences, to 
six years, and drove a profitable trade by tamper- ! 
Sng with the laws, in the way of interpolation or j 
omission, as it suited his several employers. In | 
particular, he lent himself to the intrigues of the j 
oligarchical party, in u. c. 405, and fabricated a 
law giving power to the council to take cognisance 
of the alleged offence of (,‘i.kopho.v. Notwith- 
standing, however, his services to the oligarchs, he 
was obliged to fly from Athens under the govern* | 
ment of the Thirty. On the re-establishment of f 


of any particulars of his life. The following points 
are merely indicated by their several authorities. 
From the will of Aristotle, as given by Laertius, 
we infer that Nicomachus was a mere boy when 
the will was made, and that he was entrusted first 
to the care of tutors therein named, and then to 
the discretion of Nicanor, Aristotle's ‘adopted son. 
We are told by the sained authority that Theo- 
phrastus was his teacher. Eusebius (Praep. xv. 2) 
states that, while still young, he died in war. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 1, 12, 35 ; Euseb. L c.; Suid. «. v. 
N ut6naxos.) He must have lived about b. c. 320. 

His name, as an author, has become mixed up 
with that of his illustriou#father. Cicero (de Pin, 
v. 5) nnd Laertius (viii. 88) seem to attribute to 
him certain ethical writings that are generally 
ascribed to Aristotle. Some modern writers have 
assented to this, but on slender grounds. (Fabric. 
I Uhl. ( iraec . vol. iii. p. 262.) It is riot difficult to 
see how the mistake may have arisen. A portion 
of the moral writings of Aristotle bears the name 
of *H 6 tied N iKOfxax^ia, why we cannot tell ; whe- 
ther the father so named them, ns a memorial of 
his affection to his youn^ son, or whether they 
derived their title from being afterwards edited 
nnd commented on by Nicomachus. [See Vol. I. of 
this work, p. 331, a. ’Hducd EdSd/ima.] This Inst 
reason is rendered not improbable from the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Suidas (/.c.), that Nico- 
machus wrote six books (probably a comment) on 
ethics, and a comment on his father's work 
Ueplrijs <f>vaiKrjt 'Axpoairtus. Hence the confusion 
between the editor and commentator, "imd tho 
original author. [ VV. M. G.] 

NICO'MACHHS (Nifcdpax”*), literary. Two 
- dramatic poets of the name have lwen mentioned by 
J Suidas (s. t\). The whole question regarding them 
has been examined minutely by Meineke (Frap. 
Com. firaec. vol. i. pp. 75, Ac., 496, Ac.), nnd we 
shall briefly give his views, as probable nnd well 
j supported bv his authorities. 

! 1. A tragic p«*et of Alexandria in the Trond, 

according to Suidas. lie was a contemporary of 
Euripides and Theogni*. t». c. 425, with whom he 
competed, and successfully, contrary to universal 
expectation. We may infer from the language of 
Suidas that the piny which gained the prize was 
on the subject of Oedipus, lie wrote, according 
to Suidas, eleven tragedies. But Iris list evidently 
contains two comedies. As corrected by Meineko, 
it contains the following subjects; — Alexander, 
Kriphyle, OervoTies, A let ides, Neoptolemns, Mysi, 
Oedipus, Ilii Kxridium sive Pnlvxena, Tyndareus, 


democracy he seems to have lieen again employed j Alcmacon, and T rticer, the last three constituting 
in the transcription and registering of the laws, a trilogy. He was of no g^eat reputation, as the 
and it was for misconduct in the execution of this language of Suidas implies. Only four words re- 


duty that he was visited with the prosecution for main that can tie traced to him. 


which the speech of Lysias was written. (Xen. 
Hell. i. 7. § 35 ; Lys. e. A(/or. p. 1 30, e. Xuom . ) 
It was perhaps the same Nicomachus who is men- 
tioned by Aristophanes (linn. 1502) ns a vroparoit 
— one of those whose business it was to levy extra- 
ordinary supplies (see Diet, of Ant. *. r.) — and 
to whom Pluto is made to send, through Aeschylus, 
a present of a rope, with an urgent demand for bis 
early appearance in the regions below. The N i- 
comachus also mentioned by Isocrates (c. Onliim. 
PP- 373, 374) may, perhaps, have been the same 
I***>n. [K. K.] 

• N ICO'MACII 1)8 (Ni«4p«xe9), a son of Aris- 
toflt by slave Herpydi*. We are destitute 


2. A comic poet of the time of Pherecrntra, 
n. c. 420. To him are doubtfully assigned 
( A then. viii. 364, ft, where he designates him 
6 pvdfwt&t), the comedy of Xslgwr, and (Harpoer. 
Jt.c. MeraAAm, p.242) the comedy of MrraAAsf*, 
usually assigned to Pherecrates. 

3. A poet of the now comedy. ThelUAiJtoaa, per- 
haps the Mrrsxlafroveai, both attributed to the first 
Nicomachus, hy Suidas, and another, the Savpax^* 
were probably written by him. Of the firat, wo 
have an extract, consisting of forty-two lines, in 
Atbenacus (vii. p, 290, e.), cotttaining a humorous 
dialogue, wherein n cook magnifies the requirements 
of his office, (‘ftleittcke, rd, v. p. 383, fit.) Of 
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the last we have two lines preserved tyy Stobaeus, ' 
38. 10. (Meine^e, vol.v. p. .583; Stob. vol.ii. p. 59, 
ed. Gaisford.) Athenaeus gives (ii. p. 58, a.) three 
lines, and (xi. p. 781, f.) one line (Mcineke,vol. v. 
p. 587, &c.), from plays of Nicomachus, whose 
titles he does not mention. 

There are several other literary persons of this 
name. By one of tberfi there is an epigram on an 
earthquake which desolated Plataea. The point 
of it lies in the ruins of Plataea, constituting the 
monument of those that perished. Of the date of 
the earthquake, or the writer of the epigram, we 
know nothing. (Anth. Oraec. vol. ii. p. ‘2.58, ed. 
Jacdbs.) Nor do we knoOr who the Nicomachus is 
who wrote rttpX iopruu Alyvirrlvov, quoted by Athe- 
naeus (xi. p. 478, a.), though this work is sometimes 
attributed to Nicomachus Gerasenus. [W. M.G.] 
NICO'MACHUS (KtKOfmxos V tpaayis, or 
rtpcuriv6s\ called Gerasenus, from his native place, 
Geraaa in Arabia, was a Pythagorean, and the 
writer of a life of Pythagoras, now lost. His date 
is inferred from his mention of Thrasyllus, who 
lived under Tiberius. He wrote on arithmetic .and 
music, and is the earliest, we believe, of those 
whose names became bve-words to express skill in 
computation. In the Philopatris is the phrase 
44 you number like Nicomachus of Gerasa.” This 
writer exercised no small influence on European 
studies, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
but indirectly. Boethius, in his arithmetical work, 
is no more than the abbreviator of the larger work 
of Nicomachus, now lost. The never-ending dis- 
tinction of specific ratios by names (see Numbers , 
old appellations of, in the Supplement to the Penny 
Cyclopaedia), is the remote consequence of Nico- 
mnehus having been a Pythagorean. 

The extant works of Nicomachus are: — 
1 . 'ApiQprrruois tiaayuyrjs fh§\la $, the lesser work 
on arithmetic. It was printed (Gr.) by Christian 
Wechel, Paris, 1 .538, 4to ; also, after the theolopumena 
Aritlnne.tieae , attributed to lamblichus, Leipzig, 
1817, 8vo. A Latin version by one Appnleius is 
lost, as also various commentaries, of which only 
fragments remain. *2. *E yx*iptoiov appovucqs fii§Aia 
/3, a work on music, first printed (Gr.) by Joh. 
Meftrsins, in hi 8 collection, Leydon, 1018, 4 to, 
and afterward in Um collection of Meibomius, 
(Gr. Lat.), AmstordPn, 10.52, 4 to ; and again in 
the works of Menrsius by liOini, Florence, 1 74.5, fol. 
The works which are lost are a collection of 
Pythagorean dogmata, referred to by lamblichus ; 
a larger work on music, promised by Nicomachus 
himself, and apparently referred to by Eutocius in 
hi# comment on the Rphere and cylinder of Archi- 
medes ; &*oKoyovpnP* jipi9pitriK^ mentioned by 
Photins, but a different work from that above 
alluded to ; r4x vr l dpt0f*nn*h the larger work 
above noted, distinctively mentioned by Photius ; 
a work on geometry, to which Nicomachus himself 
once refer# ; **pX ioprmv Alywrrlttv, mentioned by 
Athenaeus, but whether by this Nicomachus or 
another, uncertain. ( Fabric. HiM. Hraec. vol. v. 
p. 029 ; Hofftgan ; Schweigcr.) [A. De M.] 
NICO'MACHUS (Nucfl^axei), artists. L A 
painter, of the highest distinction, was (according 
to the common text of Plinv) a Theban, the son 
and diteiple of the painter Aristodemus, the elder 
brother and teacher of the great painter Aristeides, 
and the fether and teacher of Aristocles, (Plin. 
//. jV. xxxv. 10. s. 36. | 22,) 

We have Aui the following stenfkna , 
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Aristodemus. 


Nicomachus. Aristeides. 

I 

Aristocles. 

But the names vary in the MSS., and in the 
Bamberg MS. they are altogether different, giving 
the following stemma: — 

Aristiacus. 

I 

I • I 

Nicomachus. Ariston. 

i • 

Aristeides. 

To decide with certainty between the readings is 
impossible : it may, however, be remarked that 
there is no other passage in which the names of 
Aristodemus and Aristocles occ’*r. (Comp, the 
Kunstblalt , for 1832, p. 188.) 

Nicomachus flourished under Aristratus of 
Sicvon, and Philip of Macedonia. He may there- 
fore be placed at R. c. 360, and onwards. He was 
an elder contemporary of Apelles and Protogenes. 

He is frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers in terms oi the highest praise. Cicero says 
that in his works, as well as in those of Echion, 
Protogenes, and Apelles, every thing was already 
perfect. ( Brutus , 18.) Plutarch mentions his 
paintings, with the poems of Homer, as possessing, 
in addition to their force and grace, the appearance 
of having been executed with little toil or effort. 

( Thnol. 30.) Vitruvius mentions him as among 
the artists who were prevented from attaining to 
the very highest fame, not from any want of skill 
or industry, but from accidental circumstances (iii. 
Prooem, § 2). 

1*1511)’ tells us that Nicomachus was one of the 
artists who used only four colours (H. N. xxxv. 7. 
s. 32 ; comp. Diet, of Antiq, s.v. Cvlores^ and 
that, like Parrhasius, he used the Eretrian ochre in 
his shadows ( ibid. 0. s. 21). He was one of the 
most rapid of painters. As an example, Pliny re- 
lates that, having been commissionm by AristratU3 
to paint the monument which he was erecting to 
the poet Telestes, Nicomachus postponed' the com- 
mencement of the work so long as to incur the 
anger of the tyrant, but, at last, beginning it Only 
a few days before the time fixed for its completion, 
he fulfilled his engagement with no less skill than 
rapidity. (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 10. s. 30. § 2 2.) 

As his works, Pliny hientions, the Rape ofSfPro- 
serpine, which once hung above the shrine of 
Youth ( Juventas ) in the temple of Minerva, on 
the Capitol : a Victory with a four-horsed chariot 
(quadriyam in sublime rapiens), also in the Capitol, 
where it had been placed by Plancus : Apollo and 
Diana : Cybele riding on a lion : a celebrated pic- 
ture of female bacchanals, surprised by satyrs 
stealing upon them : and a Scylla, at Rome, in the 
temple of Peace (Plin. L <?.). He was the first who 
painted Ulysses with the pileus (ibid,), Pliny also 
mentions his unfinished picture <of the Tyndaridae, 
among the examples of unfinished works by great 
masters, which were more highly admired than 
even their perfect paintings. (//. N. xxxv. It. s. 
40. § 41.) His disciples were his brother Aris- 
teides, his son Aristocles, and Philoxene# of Eretria 
(Plin. L e. 30. § 22 ; but cpmpare the commence- 
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ment of tins article), and also Corybas (ibid. 40. which he chose, in the immediate neighbourhood <Jf 
§ 42). the JVfegarian colony of Astacus, bras so judiciously 

Stobaeus (Serm. 61) has preserved an interest- selected that the city of N icomedeia" con tinued for 
ing sayiug of Nioomachus. An amateur remarking more than six centuries to be one of the richest 
to him that he could see no beauty in the Helen and most flourishing in Asia. (Memnon, c. 20 ; 
of Zeuxis, the painter, replied, ** Take my eyes, and Strab. xii. p. 563; Steph. By*, r. NiKo/uifStia, 
a goddess will be revealed to you.*’ The same an- who erroneously calls Nicomedes son of Zei'las ; 
swey: is ascribed by Aelian ( V. II. xiv. 47) to a Euseb. Chron. 01. 129. 1*; Paus. v. 12. §7/ 
certain Nicostratus, who is not mentioned else- Tzetz. Chit. iii. 950.) The foundation of Nico- 


where, and whose name is therefore probably an 
error for Nicomachus. 

2. A statuary or sculptor, whose name appears 
on a marble lose recently discovered in Athens. 
From the form of the letters, th«i date of the in- 
scription is supposed to fall in the # time of the 
earliest successors of Alexander. (Ross and 

.. Thiersch, in the Kunstblatl for 1840, p. 48.) 

3. The engraver of a gem representing a Faun 

sitting on a tiger's skin. (Brncci, tab. 87 ; Stosch, 
44.) [P. S.] 

NICO'MACHUS, METTUS FALCO'NIUS, 
stood second on the roll of consular senators at the 
death of Aurelian. His speech, in which he urged 
Tacitus to accept the purple, has been preserved by 
Vopiscus. (Vopisc. Tacit. 6; Tacitus.) [W. R.J 

NICOME'DKS I. (Nucopif8ys), king of Bithy- 
nia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom he 
succeeded on the throne, b. c. 278. (Memnon, 
c. 20, ed. OrelL ; Clinton, vol. iii. p. 411.) Like 
many other Eastern potentates it appears that he 
commenced his reign by putting to death two of 
his brothers, but the third, Zipoetes, raised an 
insurrection against him, and succeeded in main- 
taining himself for some time in the independent 
sovereignty of a considerable part of Bithynia. 
Meanwhile, Nicomedes was threatened with an 
invasion from Antiocbus I., king of Syria, who 
had already made war upon his father, Zipoetes, 
and to strengthen himself against this danger, he 
concluded an alliance with Heracleia, and shortly 
afterwards with Antigonua Gonataa. The threat- 
ened attack, however, passed over with little 
injury. Antiochus actually invaded Bithynia, but 
withdrew again without risking a battle. It was 
apparently as much against his revolted subjects 
as his foreign# enemies that Nicomedes now 
called in the assistance of more powerful auxiliaries, 
and entered into an alliance with the Hauls, who, 
under Leonnorius and Lutarius, were arrived on 
the opposite side of the Bosporus, and were at 
this time engaged in the siege of Byzantium, n. c. 
277. Having furnished them with the means of 
crossing over into Asia, he first turned the arms of 
his gpiw auxiliaries against* his brother, Zipoetes, 
whom he defeated and put to death, and thus re- 
united the whole of Bithynia under his dominion. 
(Memnon, c. 16, 18, 19 ; Liv. xxxviii. 16 ; Justin, 
xxv. 2.) Of the events that followed we have little 
information ; it is probable that the Gauls subse- 
quently assisted Nicomedes against Antiocbus 
(Trog. Pomp. prol. xxv ; comp. Droysen, Helienitm. 
vol. ii. n. 178), but no particulars are recorded 
either of the war or the peace that terminated it. 
Il appears, however, that Nicomedes was left in 
the undisturbed possession of Bithynia, which he 
continued to govern from this time till his death, 
•lid which ipse to a high degree of power* and 
prosperity daring his long and peaceful reign. In 
imitation of so many others of the Greek rulers 
of Asia, be determined to perpetuate his own name 
bjr the foundation of a new capital, and the site 


medeia is placed by Eusebius (/. e.) in b. c. 264. 
The duration of the reign of Nicomedes himself 
after this event is unknown, but his death is 
assigned with much probability by the Abb6 Sevin 
(Mein, de VAcad . des IH&cr. tom. xv. p. 34) to 
about the year b. c. 250. He had been twice 
married ; by his first wife, Ditizela, a Phrygian by 
birth (who had been accidentally killed by a 
favourite dog belonging to the king), he had two 
sons, Prusias and Ziklas, and a daughter, Lysan- 
dra ; but his second wife, Etazeta, persuaded him 
to set aside his children by this former marriage, 
and leave his crown to her offspring. The latter 
were still infants at the time of his death, on which 
account he confided their guardianship by his will 
to the two kings, Antigonus Gonatas and Ptolemy, 
together with the free cities of Heracleia, Byzan- 
tium and Cius. But, notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, his son Zielas quickly established himself 
on the throne. [Ziblah.] (Memnon, c. *22 ; 
Arrian np. Tzetz. Chit. iii. 960 ; Plin. II. N. viii, 
40 (61), who calls the first wife of Nicomedes, 
Consingis.) It is probably this Nicomedes who 
sought to purchase from the Cnidians the celebrated 
statue of Venus, by Praxiteles, by offering to remit 
the whole public debt of the city. (Plin. II. N. 
vii. 39, xxx vi. 4. § 21.) [E. H. B.] 

NICOME'DES II., sumamed Epipiianbs, king 
of Bithynia, was son of Prusias II., and fourth in 
descent from the preceding. He is first mentioned 
as accompanying his father to Rome in B. c. 167, 
where they were favourably received by the senate 
(Liv. xlv. 44) At this time he must have been 
a mere child ; but, ns he grew up, the popularity of 
the young prince incurred the jealousy of Prusias, 
who, wishing to remove him out of the sight of the 

Bitbvnians, sent him to Rome as a kind of 

♦ 

hostage. Here we find huraJn B. c. 155, sup- 
porting the ambassadors of PnRins, who were sent 
to defend that monarch against the complaints of 
AttalufT I., king of Bithynia. (Polyb. xxxii. 26.) 
Nicomedes remained at Rome till b. c. 149, and 
had, during his residence there, risen to a high 
place in the favour of the senate ; but this only 
served to increase the suspicions and enmity of 
Prusias, who at length despatched Menas to Rome 
with an embassy to the senate, bat with secret 
instructions to effect the assassination of the prince. 
But Menas, on finding the favour which Nicomedes 
enjoyed at Rome, instead of executing his instruc- 
tions, divulged them to the prince himself and in 
conjunction with Andronicus, the a mb a ss ador of 
At talus, urgecMiira to dethrone his father, Woo bod 
rendered himself by hie vices the object ofjMlversal 
Contempt and hatred. Nicomedes readily- jisfohed 
to their suggestions, and departing secrellyfrom 
Rome landed fn Epeirus, where he openly t asstitned 
the title of king, and proceeded to the court ef 
Attains, who received him Wkji open spu^ohd 
prepared to support his pretensmhs»atititiMiiirmy, 
Prusias, abandoned by his subjects, took refuge m 
the citadel of Nfcaifa, from whence lie wrote to 
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Borne to solicit the intervention of the senate. 
But, although three deputies were despatched by 
the Homans to investigate the matter, they ulti- 
mately retired without effecting anything. The 
inhabitants of Nicomedeia, where Prusias had 
sought protection, opened the gates of the city to 
Nicomedes, and the old king was assassinated at 
the altar of Jupiter, by the express order of his 
son, b. c. 149. (Appian. Mithr. 4 — 7 ; Justin, 
xxxiv. 4 ; Zonar. ix. 28 ; Liv. Epit. 1. ; Strab. 
xiii. p. 624 ; Diod. xxxii. Exc. Phot. p. 523, Exc. 
Vat. p. 92.) 

Nicomedes retained, during a period of no less 
than fifty-eight years, the crown which he had thus 
gained by parricide. But of his long and tranquil 
reign very few events have been transmitted to us. 
He appears to have uniformly courted the friend- 
ship of the Homans, whom he assisted in the war 
against Aristonicus, b. c. 131. (Strab. xiv. p. 646 ; 
Oros. v. 10 ; Eutrop. iv. 20.) At a later period, 
b. c. 1 03, Marius applied to him for auxiliaries in 
the war against the Cimbri, which he, however, 
refused on account of the exactions and oppressions 
exercised by the Homan farmers of the revenue 
upon his subjects. (Diod. xxxvi. Exc. Phot. p. 
531.) But it is clear that Nicomedes was not 
wanting in ambitiou when nn opportunity of 
aggrandizement presented itself, and we find him 
uniting with Mithridates VI. (apparently about 
B. c. 102) in the conquest of Paphlagonia, the throne 
of which had been left vacant by the death of 
Pylaemenes. The Homan senate, indeed, quickly 
ordered the two kings to restore their new acquisi- 
tion, but Nicomedes merely transferred the crown 
to one of his own sons, who had taken the name 
of Pylaemenes, and whom he pretended to regard 
as the rightful heir. (Justin, xxxvii. 4.) Not long 
after (about b. c. 96, see Clinton, vol. iii. p. 436), 
an opportunity seemed to offer itself of annexing 
Cappadocia also to his dominions, Laodice, the 
widow of Ariarathe8 VI., having thrown herself 
upon his protection in order to defend herself and 
her sons from the designs of Mithridates. Nico- 
medes (though he can hardly have been less than 
eighty years of age at this time) married Laodice, 
aud established her in the possession of Cappadocia, 
from which, however, she was quickly again ex- 
pelled by Mithridatei. After the death of her two 
sons [Ariarathkh] Nicomedes bad the boldness 
to set up an impostor, whom he alleged be a 
third son of Ariarathes VI., and even sent Laodice 
herself to Rome to bear witness in his favour. 
The senate, however, rejected his claim, as well as 
that of Mithridates ; and while they compelled the 
latter to abandon Cappadocia, in order Jto preserve 
an appearance of fairuels, they deprived Nicomedes 
also of Paphlagonia. (Justin, xxxviii. 1, 2.) This 
is the last event recorded of his reign ; his death 
must have taken place in or before b. c. 91. (Id. 
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ib. 3 ; Clinton, vol. iii. p. 419.) There appeorr 
to be no foundation for the statement of soih6> 
modem writers that he was murdered by hia son, 
Socrates. (See Visconti, Iconogr. Orecoue , vol. 
ii. p. 188.) [E. H. B.] 

NICOMEDES III., Philopator, king of Bi- 
thynia, was the son of Nicomedes II., by his wife 
Nysa (Memnon, c. 30), though his enemy Mithri- 
dates VI. pretended that he was the son of a con- 
cubine, a female dancer (Justin, xxxviii. 5. § 1), 

It was probably on this pretext that the latter set 
up against him his brother Socrates, Bumamed the 
Good (o Xpv<tt6s), whom he persuaded to assume 
the title of king and the name of Nicomedes, and 
invade the territories of his brother at the head of 
an army furnished him by Mithridates. Nicomedes 
was unable to cope with acompetitor thus supported, 
and was quickly driven out of Bithynia ; but he 
now had recourse to the protection of the Homan 
senate, who, it seems, had already ackowledged his 
title to the throne, and who n >w immediately issued 
a decree for his restoration, the execution of which 
was confided to L. Cassius and M\ Aquilius. To 
this Mithridates did not venture to offer any open 
opposition, and Nicomedes was quietly reseated on 
the throne of his father, b. c. 90 (Appian, Mitiir. 

7, 10, 11, 13 ; Memnon, c. 30 ; Justin, 'xxxviii. 3, 

5 ; Liv. Epv, Ixxiv.). But, not satisfied with 
this, the Roman deputies urged Nicomedes to make 
reprisals, by plundering excursions into the terri- 
tories of Mithridates himself ; and the king, how- 
ever unwilling to provoke so powerful an adversary, 
was compelled to listen to their suggestions, in 
order to gratify the avarice of his Homan allies. 
Mithridates at first sent ambassadors to complain 
of these aggressions, but, as may be supposed, 
without effect. Thereupon he assembled a large 
army, and prepared to invade Bithynia, B. c. 88. 
Nicomedes on his part gathered together a force of 
50,000 foot and 6000 horse, with which he met 
the army of Mithridates under his generals Arche- 
laus and Neoptolemus, at the river Amnius in 
Paphlagonia, but was totally defeated with great 
slaughter. The Homan officers, who had incon- 
siderately brought on this danger, without having a 
Homan army to support them, soon shared the same 
fate, and Nicomedes himself, after a vain attempt 
in conjunction withL. Cassius, to raise a fresh army 
in Phrygia, abandoned the contest without farther 
struggle, and took refuge at Pergamus, from whence 
he soon after fled to Italy (Appian, Mithr. 1 1 — 19 ; 
Memnon, c. 31 ; Justin, xxxviii. 3 ; Liv. Epit. 
Ixxvi. ; Strab. xii. p. 562). Here he was com- 
pelled to be a passive spectator of the conte# be- 
tween his victorious adversary the Romans ; 
but in b. c. 84 the restoration of Nicomedes wan 
one of the conditions of the peace concluded be- 
tween Sulla and Mithridates, and C. Curio wan 
deputed by the Homan general to reinstate the 
Bithynian monarch in the possession of his king- 
dom (App. Mithr. 60 ; Plut. SulL 22 , 24 ; Mem- 
non, c. 35 ; Liv. EpiL lxxxiii.). Nicomedes 
reigned nearly ten years after this second restoration, 
but of the events of this period we know nothing, 
and it was probably one of peace and prosperity. 
The only occasion on which his name is mentioned 
is in 6. c. 81, when Caesar, then vary young, wait 
sent to him by the praetor M. Minuchis Thermits, 
to obtain the assistance of the Bithynian fleet. The 
young man was received with the greatest fhveur 
by Nicomedes ; and the intercourse between them' 
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gave rise- to the most injurious suspicions, which 
were never afterwards forgotten by the enemies of 
Caesar (Suet. Cues. 2, 49 ; Plut. Coes. 1). Nico- 
xnedes died at the beginning of the year B. c. 74, 
and having no children, by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. Mithridates, how- 
ever, set up an impostor, whom he pretended to be 
the legitimate son of Nicomedes, and whose claims 
to the throne he prepared to support by arms. For 
the events that followed see Mithridatks. 
(Eutrop. vi. 6 ; Liv. Epit. xciii. ; App. Mithr. 71 ; 
Kpist. Mithr. ad Arsac. ap. Soli. I list. iv. p. 239, ed. 
Gerlach.) 

Great confusion has been made by many modem 
writers in regard to the later kings of Bithynin, 
and it has been frequently supposed that there 
were not three but four kings of the name of Nico- 
medes. It is, however, certain from Appian 
(Mithr. 10), that Nicomedes III., who was ex- 
pelled by Mithridates, was the grandson of Prusias 
II. ; nor is there any reasonable doubt that he was 
the same who bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Romans, and was consequently the last king of 
Bithynia. A passage of Appian (Mithr. 7 ) which 
seems to assert the contrary, is certainly either 
erroneous or corrupt ; and Syncellus (p. 270, c.), 
who reckons eight kings of Bithynin, beginning with 
Zipoetes, probably included Socrates, the brother 
of Nicomedes III., in his enumeration. (See on 
this subject Eckhcl, vol. ii. pp. 444. 445 ; Visconti, 
Jconographie. Grecque. vol. ii. p. 191 ; Orelli, ( t> ut- 
most. Tull. p. 420 ; and Clinton, F. //. vol. iii. p. 
418 — 120.) 

Nicomedes III., as well as his father, takes on 
his coins the title of Kpiphnnes. They can be 
distinguished only by the difference of physiognomy, 
and by the dates, which refer to an era commencing 
B.C. 288, during the reign of Zipoetes fZn'oBTEsj. 

[K. II. B.J 
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KICOME'DRS (Nutopfarii)' literary. 1. A 

commentator on Orpheus. (A then. xiv. p. 837, a. b.) 

2. Of Acanthus, quoted regarding the age of 
Perdiccas. (Athen. v. 217, d. ) 

8. A commentator on Ileracteitns. (Diog. Lac'rt. 
ix. 15.) 

4. The writer of annotations on the’AvoAimxd 

•w port pa of Aristotle, which exist in some libraries, 
but are unedited. ( Fabric. liiU. Grate. vol iii. p. 
215.) * * 

5. Of Pergamns, a rhetorician, and a pupil of 
Chrestns, flourished in the second century of the 
Christian era. (Philost ViLSoph. ii. 11.) 

0. ‘ Of Smyrna, a physician and epigrammatist. 
BRmcft has inadvertently attributed to him eight 
dptgmitts that belong to Nicodemus. We have 
two epigrams written by him, both votive, and 
engraved on the same statue, which was one of 
Aesculapius, fabricated by the sculptor fioethtts. 


NICON. 

The stylo proves that they were written long 
after the time of Boethus. Indeed the first epigram 
bears this expressly, x et P& v fcfyjua Ttakaiytviwv. 
We have also an epitaph on Nicomedes. (Anthol. 
G)xtec. vol. iii. p. 92, &c. x. p. 131, &c. xiii. p. 924. 
&c. ed. Jacobs.) [W. M.G.] 

NICON (Nbewv), historical. 1. A Tarentine, 
who headed the insurrection, of his fellow-citizens 
against Milon, the governor, who had been left by 
Pyrrhus in command of the citadel of Tarentum. 
(Zonal’, viii. 6, p. 379, a.) 

2. Another Tarentine, surnamed Pkrcon, who, 
together with Philemenus, betrayed his native city 
to Hannibal during thec second Punic war, B. c. 
212. The plan was formed by thirteen noble 
youths, of whom Nicon and Philemenus were the 
leaders. Having contrived to hold frequent con- 
ferences with Hannibal, and concert all their mea- 
sures with him, without exciting any suspicion, 
they appointed a night for the execution of their 
scheme, on which the Roman governor, M. Livius, 
was to give a great feast: and Nicon admitted 
Hannibal with a body of troops at one gate, while 
Philemenus contrived to make himself master of 
another, by which he introduced 1000 select 
African soldiers. The Romans were taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and Hannibal made himsetf 
master, almost without opposition, of the whole of 
Tarentum, except the citadel. (Polyb. viii. 26 — 
36 ; Liv. xxv. 8 — 10.) The latter was closely 
blockaded by the Carthaginians and Tarentines, 
and m 210 a Roman fleet of twenty ships, under 
1>. Quinctius having advanced to its relief was 
encountered by that of the Tarentines under De- 
ni nc rates, and a naval action ensued, in which 
Nicon greatly distinguished himself by boarding 
the ship of the Roman commander, and running 
Quinctius himself through the body with a spear : 
an exploit which decided the fortune of the day in 
favour of the Tarentines. (Liv. xxvi. 39.) The 
following year ( n. c. 209) the Romans having in 
their turn surprised Tarentum, Nicon fell, lighting 
bravely, in the combat which ensued in the forum 
of the city. (Id. xxvii. 16.) 

3. A relation of Agathoeles, the infamous mi- 
nister and favourite of Ptolemy Philopntor, who 
was put to death, together with his kinsman, 
B. r.205. (Polyb. xv. 33). 

4. The treasurer of Perseus, who is called Ni- 
cias by Livy and Appian, is named Nicon by Dio- 
dorus (xxx. Kxc. Vales, p.579). 

5. A leader of the Cilician pirates, who was 
taken prisoner by P. Servilius Isnuricus. (Cic. 
in Vcrr. v. 30. g 79.) lie is probably the same 
person mentioned by Polyaenus, as having nccu- 
>iod the town of Pherae in*Messenin, from whence 
in ravaged the neigh bouring country ; but having 
at length been taken prisoner, ho surrendered the 
town into the hands of tho Mcssenians, in order 
to save his own life. % ( Polvaeti. ii. 35.) 

6. A Samian, who saved the ship of which he 

Was steersman, by a dexterous stratagem* (Id. v* 

34.) fB. H. B.J 

NICON (Nfwvr), literary. I. A comic writer, 
assigned by Mefaieke to the, new comedy* A frag- 
ment of three lines is preserved by AUtenaeus, 
from his {day Ki$ap*i6t (xi. p. 407* c.), w»d 
Pollux gives a portion of the some pasmgs (vi. 
99). (Meineke, Frag. Poet. Cbm. tot L p. 495* t. 
p. 578.) f 

2. An Ann#ian abbot He fled from his parent* 
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and was trained in a monastery on the coniines of 
Pontus and Paphlagonia. About a. d. 961, he 
was sent by the abbot of his monastery on a mis- 
sionary tour. In the course of it he visited Crete, 
recently freed from the Saracens, and reclaimed the 
inhabitants to Christianity. He was employed 
a. n. 981 to intercede with the Bulgarians, who 
were making inroads mto the Grecian empire, and 
died, about A. i>. 998. He was canonised, his 
name being in the calendar of both the Greek and 
Latin churches, on the 26 th of November. From 
his life, written originally in Greek, and translated 
by Sirmondus, Baronius (Annates, vol. x..) has 
extracted the account c£ numerous miracles per- 
formed by him. Two treatises against the Ar- 
menians ascribed to him (Cave speaks doubtfully of 
the last), are printed, in Greek and Latin, by 
Cotelcrius (Not. ad Pat res A postal, pp. 152, 2.37). 
Besides these, other unpublished works of Nicon 
are mentioned. (Fabric, liibl. Grace, vol. x. p. 299, 
vol. xi. p. 275 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. ii. p. 10,3.) 

3. A monk of Rhaethus in Palestine. Under 
the reign of Constantine Ducas, about a.d. 1060, 
instigated, it is said, by the fear lest the Saracens 
should in their conquests obliterate the records of 
the Christian faith, he compiled a work entitled, 
Ilav5«KT7js twv ippi]vnuv rdv SetW ivroKdv rod 
K upiov. It consists of two books, and sixty-three 
chupters, containing extracts from the Scriptures, 
the ecclesiastical canons, the fathers, and other 
ecclesiastical documents, besides the civil law. 
Except some extracts given by Cotelcrius ( Monu- 
ment. Kceles. Grace.), no part has been published. 
Fabricius ( liibl. Grace, vol. xi. p. 275, Ac.) gives 
an account of the sources from which Nicon .has 
drawn his extracts, as well as of other writings 
attributed to him. [\V. M. G.J 

NICON (Nortel/), an architect and geometrician 
of Pcrganius in Myshvthc father of the physician 
Galen. (Suid. s. v. Td^rjeos ; Joann. Tzetz. Chit. 
xii. .9.) He himself superintended the early edu- 
cation of his son, by whom lie is highly praised in 
several places, not only for his knowledge of 
astronomy, grammar, arithmetic, and various other 
branches of philosophy, hut also for his patience, 
justice, benevolence, and other virtues. (Galen, 
J)e Diyuosc. ct Cur . Atiimi Alorb. c« 8, vol. v. 
p. 41, Ac., De Prob. et I* ran. Aliment. Slice, e. 1, 
vol. vi. p. 755, Ac., lie Ord. Librur. suor. vol. 
xix. p. 59.) lie died when his sSli wasLin his 
twentieth vear, A.D. 14.9, 150. (/. c. vot vi. p. 
756.) ' [W.A.G.] 

NICON (Nhcttv), a physician, mentioned by 
Cicero, n. c. 45 (ad Pam. vii. 20), the tutor of 
Sextus Fad i us, and the author of a ^ work rifpl 
Tlo\v<paylas, Dc Pducitatc. 

He is perhaps the person quoted by Colsus ( Dc 
Medic, v. 18. §26, p. 87), and called in some 
editions Aficon. [W. A* G.j 

NICOPHANES (Not o<pd>n\s\ a native of Me- 
galopolis. lie was a man of distinction, and was 
connected with Aratus by the rites of hospitality. 
In accordance with a secret agreement entered 
into with Aratus, Nicophattes and Cercidas induced 
the Megalopolitnns to send an embassy to the con- 
gress of the Achaeans, to induce them to join them 
in seeking for assistance from Antigonus* They 
were tbcn^lves deputed for this object, in which 
they wore successful, u. c. 225. (Polyb. ii. 48, 
Ac) -i [C.P.M.] 

NICO'PH ANJfiS* a Greek parn^r, who appears, 
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from the way in which he is mentioned by Pliny 
(IT. N. xxxv. 10. s. 36. $ 23), to have . been a 
younger contemporary or successor of Apelles. 
Pliny says that in beauty few could compare with 
him ; but it must have been that meretricious kind 
of beauty, into which the finished grace of Apelles 
might easily be degraded by an imitation, fog* 
Polemon numbered, him among the vopvoypapot. 

( Athen. xiii. p. 567, b.) * In apparent contradiction 
to this judgment are the words of Pliny (I, c.) 1 
“ Cothurnus ei et yravilas artis.” But Sillig pro- 
poses to amend the passage by altering the punc- 
tuation, thus : “ Annumeratur his et Nicophanes , 
eleyans et cunciniyis, ita ut venustaie ei puuci compa- 
re >1 tar : cothurnus ei et yravilas ariis viultum a 
Zeunide et Apelte abestP A simpler, and perhaps 
equally satisfactory explanation is, that this is one 
of the many examples of Pliny’s want of the power 
of discrimination. fP. S.] 

NICOPHON and NICOPHRON (Nuco<pd>y, 
Nutofppav). The former is uudoubttdly the correct 
orthography ; Suidas is the only authority for the 
latter. He mentions the name four times (s. w. 
’Nucocppwv, dpdx vy U o4p<pos, Koijxla ai.) 9 in the two 
first of which he calls him N utScppwv, but every 
where else, both by him and others, Nikoq&v is the 
name given. He was the son of Theron, an Athe- 
nian, am 1 a contemporary of Aristophanes at the 
close of J is career. Athenacus (iii. 126, e.) states 
that he belonged to the old, but he seems rather to 
have belonged to the middle comedy. 1. We learn 
from the argument to the Plutus 111. of Aristophanes 
that he competed for the prize with four others, 
B. c. 388, Aristophanes exhibiting the second 
edition of his Plutus, and Nicophon a play called 
, 'A5u>m, of which no fragments remain, and which is 
nowhere else mentioned. 2. Suidas (s. v. Ni xoppw) 
and Kudocia alone mention anotherplay of his, ’E£ 
55 ov ai'idv. Besides these, he wrote other four plays, 
which are more frequently mentioned. 3. ’A <ppo- 
Sirrjs yoeat (Suid. s.vv. SiuSippuu, dpax^V. aippos ; 
Pollux, x. 156 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ares . 82, 

1 283). 4. TlavSoipa (Suid. s. vv. "Nik., Koiptaat ; 

Athen. vii. p. 323, b. ; Pollux, vii. ,33). 5. Xsipo- 
yaarTopes (Athen. iii. p. 126, e. ix. p. 389, a. ; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Arcs, 1550). Suidas calls 
this play ’Eyx<‘poyd<rropcs. Mcineke, on the 
authority of the Etym. M. p. 367, 32, gives to 
Nicophon three lines quoted by Athenaeus (xiv. p. 
645, b.) from a play bearing the name of Xupoydar- 
Tiipes, which had before been given to Nicochares, 
nnd in this he is followed by Dindorf. 6. « 

(Suid. ; Athen. iii. p. 80, b. vi. p. 269, e. ix. p. 368, 
h.). Besides these references there are others of 
less importance, collected by Meineke. No more* 
than about twenty-seven lines of his writings re- 
main ; and from these, we can only .say, to, his 
merits as a comic writer, that he seems to have 
possessed no small fund of humour. (Meingke, 
Pray. Poet. Comic, vol. i. p. 256, &c. vol ii. p. 848, 
Ac. ; Clinton. P. II. vol. ii. p. 101.) [W. M.G.] 

" NICOSTHENES. 1. A Greek painter, of 
whom we only know that he was the teacher of 
Theodorus of Samos, and of Studious. (P)in. 

II. A r . xxxv. 11. s. 40. $ 42T) 2. A vase painter, 

* _ ^ 

* A similar, or rather worse character ia giv& 
by Plutarch (Dc Aud. Pbel. p.18, b.) °f a^nuntAr 
Chaerephanes, who is not elsewhere mentioned, and 
whose name Sillig suspects to.be a corruption of 
Nicophanes. 
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several work* of whose have been recently dis- 
covered. (Raoul- Roche tte, Lettre h M. Schom, 
p. 9.) [P. &] 

NICO'STRATE (Nwerfff-iywn?). 1. [Camkna^.] 
2. Wife of Oebalus, and mother of Hippocoon. 
(Schol. ad Eurip . Or. 447 ; Obbalus.] [L. S.] 
, r NICO'STRATUS (NoedirrpaTos), a son of Me* 

. nelausby the slave Pieris. ( Raus. iii. 18. § 7, 19. 
§ 9.) According to others (Apollod. iii. 11. § 1), 
he was a sonxtf Menelaus by Helena. (L. S.J 
NICO'STRATUS (Ni Kiarparos), historical. 

1. An Athenian general, the son of Diitrephes. 
We first hear of him in b. c. 427. The struggle 
between the oligarchical and demqpratical parties in 
Corcyra had commenced, when Nicostratus arrived 
from Naupactus with twelve ships and a body of 
500 Messenians. Through his mediation a com- 
pact was entered into between the contending 
parties, and a defensive and offensive alliance with 
.the Athenians was formed. As Nicostratus was 
about to depdH the leaders of the commonalty 
persuaded him to leave five of his vessels, pro- 
mising to^nan five for him instead. On board 
these they attempted to place their enemies, but 
the latter fled for refuge to the temple of the 
Dioscuri. Nicostratus strove to allay their fears, 
but to no purpose. About 400 of the party took 
refuge in the temple of Here, and were thence 
carried over to the island of Ptychia. A few days 
afterwards, before the Athenians had departed, the 
Peloponnesian fleet under AJcidas and Brasidas 
arrived. The democratical party were thrown into 
consternation. The Athenian squadron set out in 
good order to meet the enemy, and skilfully sus- 
tained the attack of thirty-three vessels of the 
Peloponnesian fleet ; and Nicostratus was begin- 
ning to repeat the manoeuvres of Phormio, which 
had been attended with such success off Naupactus, 
when the remaining part of the fleet, having routed 
the Corcyraeans, advanced against the Athenians, 
who were compelled to retire. (Thuc. iii. 75, &c.) 
In B. c. 424, Nicostratus was one of the colleagues 
of Nidas in the expedition in which Cythera was 
takeu. (Thuc. iv. 53, Ac.) He was one of the 
Athenians who took the oaths to the year's truce 
concluded between Sparta and Athens (Thuc. iv. 
119); and later in the same year was the colleague 
of Nici&s in the expedition to Chalcidice [NiciahJ. 
(Thuc. iv. 129, f30). In b. c. 418, Nicostratus 
and Laches led a body of 1000 heavy-armed soldiers 
and 300 cavalry to Argos, accompanied by Alci- 
biades as ambassador. The Athenian troops, 
accompanied by the allies of Argos, proceeded to 

^attack Orchomenos, which made no resistance. 
From Orchomenos, having been joined by the 
Argira, the combined forces proceeded against 
TegeOr Agis marched to protect the place, and in 
the battle which ensued near Montineia Nico- 
stratus and his colleague were both slain. (Thuc. 
v. 61—74). p 

2. An Athenian, known by the surname 6 rofik 
was shun in an engagement with the forces m 
Thrasybulas, in a descent which the hitter made 
from Phyla (Xen. ffeilem. ii. 4. § 6). 

3. Two different persons of the name of Nico- 
stratUs ate mentioned in the speech of Demosthenes 
J§puiu& Kubulides ; one, the son of Ntciades, the 
fiber a foreigner, who win surreptitiously enrolled 
amongst the citizens through the agency of Eubu- 
lides. (Dun, ode. EubmL pp, 1305, 1317, ed. 
Retake.) * 
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4. An Athenian, against whom Demosthenes 
wrote a speech for Apollodorus, who charges him 
with a good deal of ingratitude and unneighbourly 
conduct. Nothing more is known of him than 
the incidents mentioned in the speech itself, which 
are not worth detailing here. 

5. An Athenian, who died away from Attica, 
leaving some property ; for fne of the parties in a 
law-suit about which lose us wrote the speech, Ilepl 
tou UiKotrrpdTov Khijpov . 

6. An Argive, who, according to Diodorus (xvi. 
44), was not only possessed of uncommon strength 
and courage, but was equally distinguished for his 
prudence and discretion hf th in the council and in 
the field. In battle he wore a lion's skin and 
carried a club in imitation of Hercules. He con- 
ducted a body of 3000 Argives to the assistance 
of the Persian king, Ochus, for his expedition 
against Egypt ; the king having specially requested 
that the Argives would send him at the head of 
such troops as they could furnish. Nicostratus 
seems to have taken a conspicuous part in the 
military operations of the king. (Diod. xvi. 48.) 
Plutarch (Apophih. p. 192. a.,de ViL Pud. p. 535) 
records a saying of his in reply to Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, who promised him a large sum of 
money and uny Spartan woman whom he might 
choose as a wife to induce him to deliver up to him 
a fortress of which he had the command. 

7. An officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great. He was one of those who joined with 
Sostnitus in entering into- a conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Alexander in revenge for an insult offered to 
Hennolaus. The conspiracy, happily, miscarried. 
(Curt. viii. 6. § 9, &c.) 

8. A native of Trichone, in Aetolia, who is 
spoken of more than once by Polybius as having, 
in conjunction with a man named Lattabus, in 
violation of treaties and in time bf peace, made an 
outrageous attack upon the cdhgress of the Ptun- 
boeotians. (Polyb. iv. 3, ix. 34.) 

9. A Rhodian, who commanded a vessel in tho 
naval battle with Philip off Chios, b. c. 201. In 
b. c. 168 he was one of the ambassadors sent by 
the Rhodians to L. Aemiliua and to Perseus. 
(Polyb. xvi. 5, xxix. 4.) 

10. Praetor of the Achaean league in B. c. 197. 
He was present at the meeting held at Mycenae, 
at the in vision of Nabis, at which Flamininus 
and Attalus Were also present. On the part of 
the Achaean* he entered in Us a truce for four 
months with Nabis. (Liv. xxxiL 39, 40.) Later 
in the same year, being at Sicyon with a body of 
troops, by a skilfully devised stratagem he inflicted 
a severe defeat on the forces of Philip, stationed 
at Corinth under the command of Androsthenes 
[Andhosthknbm], while they wen ravaging the 
lands ol Pellene, Sicyon, and Phlius. (Liv. xxxiii. 
14, 15.) 

11. A native of Cilicia, and a man of distin- 
guished family. The period when he liVed may 
b# gathered from the statement of Quinctilian 
(/tut Oral. ii. 8. $ 14), that in his yonth he had 
seen Nicostratus, who was then an old man. 
When a boy, Nicostratns was carried off fay pirates, 
and taken to Aegeae, whete he was purchased 
from them by some person. He was renowned for 
his stnmgtir and prowess, and at dps of the 
Olympic festivals gained the prise on the seme 
day in the wrestling match and the pancratium 
(Pans. v. 21. f 11; Tadt.de OraL 10.) IC.PVM.} 
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NICO'STRATUS, fiterary. I. The youngest 
» the three sons of Aristophanes, according to 
Apollodoms. He was himself a comic poet. By 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. 597, d.) he is expressly called 
* poet of the middle comedy. But he belonged 
also in part to the new comedy. Harpocration 
(p. 266) speaks of his play called 'OpriSevrijs, as 
belonging to that specits of comedy ; and some of 
the characters which he introduced in other dramas 
demonstrate the same. In his B<unA«she introduced 
a boasting soldier (Athen. vi. p. 230, d.) ; in his 
ToKurnfs, an avaricious money-lender (Athen. xv. 
p. .685, f.) and a vaunting cook (Athen. xiv. p. 
664, b.). Photius (Codf 190, p. 153, ed. Bekk.) 
has got a story that Nicostratus being inflamed 
with a mad passion for some one named -Tettigidaea, 
leapt off the Leucadian rock. 

The titles of nineteen of the plays of Nico- 
stratus have come down to us. Three of these, the 
‘'ArreAAor (Athen. iii. 108, c. 118, e.), the OiW 
nio»v (Athen. iv. p. 169, e. vii. p. 280, d. ; Suidas, 
$. v. QtKireupos), and the TldrSpoaos (Athen. xiii. 
p. 587, d. xv. p. 693, a. b.) were also attributed to 
PhiletaeruB, who, according to some authorities 
(Schol. ad Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 331), was the third 
son of Aristophanes [Philktakrus]. The re- 
maining plays of Nicostratus were : 7. T epo- 

Qdrrris. 8. K\tvy. .0. °A€pa. 10. 'Hir/oSos. 11. Aid- 
So\oi. 12. * Avrepdoa. 13. 'E Karr], 14. Ma- 
yetpos. 15. T Xlr<j. 16. IIAot/ror. 17. 2vpos. 
18. *Awt\avv6fitvos. 19. ''VevboaTiyparlas. (p’abric. 
Bib/. Graec. vol. ii. p. 472 ; Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Grace. pp. 346, &c. ; Bode, 6V.sc//. der Ilellen. 
Dkhtkunst , vol. iii. part. ii. p. 410.) 

2. A dramatic writer mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (iv. 18). He bore the nickname of KAo- 
raipvrfaTpa , and is probably a different person from 4 
the preceding. Meineke is inclined to believe him 
to have been the author of the Thescis, mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius (ii. 59), though some MSS. 
there have the reading II v66<rrparos. 

3. A tragic nctor, who lived before b. c. 420. 
He is confounded by Suidas (s. r.) with Hlfe son of 
Aristophanes. (Xen. Symq. iii. 1 1 ; Plut. Moral. 
p, 348, f., Append. Vatic . i. 65 ; Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com . Grace, p. 347.) 

4. A rhetorician, a native of Macedonia. He 


nick-name Anticyra. He is perhkps the Sdipp 
person whose medical formulae are frequently 
quoted by Andromachus (ap. Gal De Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Loc. viii. 2, ix. 6, vol. xiii. pp. 
139, 308, and A St, iii. 1, 32, p. 478), and others, 
and who must, therefore? have lived in or before 
the first century after Christ. [W. A. G.] 
NICO'STRATUS, artist. [Nicomachus.] 
NIGER, a Latin writer (judging' by his name) 
on Materia Medica,who lived later man Crate vas, 
and a little before Dioscorides (Dioscor. De Mat. 
Med. i. praef., vol. i. p. 2), and therefore probably 
about the beginning of the first century after 
Christ. He seams to have enjoyed some repu- 
tation as a writer, as he is mentioned by 
St. Epiphanius (adv. Haeres. LI. $ 3. p. 3), and 
several times by Galen among eminent pharma- 
ceutical authors (De Simplic. Medicam. Temper, ac 
Facutt. vi. praef. vol. xi. p. 797, De Antid. i. 2. 
vol. xiv. p. 7, Gloss. Hippocr. praef. vol. xix. 
p. 64). Caelius Aureliauus calls him the friend of 
Tullius Brfssus (De Mo.-b. A cut. iii. p. 233), 
and Galen says he was a follower ofwnclepiades 
(/. c. vol. xi. p. 794.).* He is perhaps the person 
called Sextus Niger by Pliny (Index to H.N. 
xx.), and some suppose' his name to have been 
Petronins Niger. [Petroniits.] [W. A. G.] 
NIGER, AQUI'LLIUS, a writer referred to by 
Suetonius for a statement respecting the death of 
the consul Hirtius. (Suet. Aug. 11.) 

NIGER, BRUTPDIUS, aedile a. d. 22, and 
one of the accusers of D. Silanus (Tac. Ann. iii. 
66 ). He appears to be the same as the Brntidius 
of whom Juvenal speaks (x. 82) in bis account of 
the fall of Sejanus, and likewise the same as the 
Brutidius Niger, of whose writings the elder Seneca 
has preserved two passages relating to the death of 
Cicero. (Scnec. Suas. 7.) 

NIGER, Q. CAECI'LIUS, by birth a Sicilian 
and quaestor of Verres during his administration of 
Sicily, endeavoured to obtain the conduct of the 
accusation of Verres, pretending to be his enemy, 
but in reality desiring to deprive the Sicilians of 
the powerful advocacy of Cicero. The speech of 
Cicero, entitled Divinatio in Q. Caecilium , was de- 
livered against this Caecilius, when the judices had 
to decide to Which of the two the prosecution 


lived in the time of M. Antoninus. According to 
SuidM (a v.) he was the author of the following 
works : Aonapvdla, Et/trfm, IIoAvjuudla, da Acer- 
rovpyof, and several other works, encomia on the 
emperor, and various others. Some of his piBoi 
were in a dramatic form. Philostratus (de Vit. 
Sophist, ii. 31 ) praises the elegance of his style. 
(Fabric. Bibl. Grace. yo\. vi. p. 135.) ’ • 

5. A native of Trapfttus, who lived in the reign 
of Aitrelian. He wrote an account of the exploits 
of Philippus, the successor of Gordianus among the 
Arabs ; and also an account of Decius, Gallus, 
Valeri anus, and the son of Gallienus, up to the 
time of the expedition of Valerianus against Sapor, 
the king of the Persians, a. d. 259. (Voss, de 
THtt. Grate, p. 288, ed. Westermann.) 

6. A writer on music, mentioned in a fragment 
annexed to Censorinns, and attributed to him by 
rtmny. (Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 475.) [C. P.M.] 

NICO'STRATUS (Ntmftrrparos)^a physician, 
mentioned^ Antiphanerf the younger (np. Athen. 
xiii 6!, p. 586; Harpocr. s. e. ’ArrUcopa) as 
havipy left to a cOnrfexan, at his death, a huge 
ty of hellebore, whence she* acquired the 
vol. u. 


should be entrusted, 

NIGER, LENTULUS. [LentulBs, No. 33.] 

NIGER, NO'VlUS, quaestor inn. c. 63, was 
appointed to investigate the cases of the Catilinarian 
conspirators, and Caesar, who was then praetor, 
was charged by L. Vettius as one of Catiline’s con- 
spirators. Caesar subsequently cast Noviua into j 
prison for permitting a magistrate of higher rank to 
be accused before him. (Suet. Coes. 17.). 

NIGER, C. PESCE'NNIUS, was dcsfcnded 
from a respectable family of equestrian rank, which 
had attained to provincial distinction at Aquinlbn. 
The name of his father was Annius Fuscus^ hia 
nfother was Lampridia. After having long served 
as a centurion he passed whi credit through the 
various stages of military advancement under Mar- 
cus Aurelius and his ton, was railed by the latter to 
the consulship, and appointed to the cotmhand of 
the Syrian armies, chiefly, it is said, through the 

• . I* "V T * _ _ _ it . #► ? A. ’ 9 
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* That is, if in the passage in qtiestibft for 
Tdrtrpor rod ’Ao-/cA»jx/d5db " we ' read fid Niyp&O 
rod 'AOKhipriaZtlov. 

4 H 
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S rince. After intelligence had reached the East of 
Ike death of Cofntnodua, of the shameful elevation 
and of the miserable end of Julianus, Pescennius 
was saluted emperor by his troops, a. d. 1 93. Nor 
were his prospects altogether hopeless. Severus, 
his former friend, was, indeed, in possession of the 
.capital, but it was well known that he was re- 
garded with evil eyes by the senate, who, as well 
as the populace, had even before the death of 
Julianus openfy declared their partiality to Niger. 
His chances of success, moreover, were perhaps 
rendered more complicated, but by no means dimi- 
nished, by the pretensions of Clodius Albinus, who, 
although he had for the time beirg, acknowledged 
the claims of Severus, and professed himself satis- 
fied with the second title of Caesar, was holding 
the armies of Gaul in hand, ready to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity which might offer. But 
Pescennius was no match for the vigorous activity 
of his rival. While still loitering listlessly in fan- 
cied security at Antioch, he received information 
that Sevegu was already marching to tlfij. East, at 
the head 4k powerful force. Then, at length, he 
occupied Thrace and Northern Greece, threw 
strong garrisons into Byzantium and the most im- 
portant cities of Asia, fortified the defiles of Taurus, 
and, at the same time, attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to open negotiations by offering to divide the 
empire. Tbe first battle was fought by his chief 
legate Aemilianus, who having encountered the 
general of Severus in the vicinity of Cyzicus was 
routed and slain. This engagement Was followed 
by a second near Nicaea in Bithynia, in which 
Pescennius commanded in person with no better 
fortune ; the third encounter, which took place on 
the gulph of Issus near the Cilician gates, decided 
the war, for having been defeated after a bloody 
contest in which no less than 20,000 of his men 
are said to have fallen, and Antioch having soon 
after been captured, the pretender fled towards the 
Euphrates, was overtaken, brought back, and put 
to death A- D. 194. His wife, his sons, together 
with his whole family, shared the same fate, and 
his property was confiscated. His head, fixed 
upon a pole, was despatched to Byzantium, which 
•till held out against the conqueror, and was ex- 
hibited to the besieged as a significant warning of 
what they might expect should they continue to 
offer an obstinate resistance. 

Dion Cassius speaks of Niger os a person not very 
conspicuous for good or for evil, deserving neither 
much censure nor much praise. His most marked 
characteristics, both physical and moral, were all 
of a military cast, and he is said to have set up Ca- 
millas, Annibel, and Marius as his models. He 
was ta|l of stature, muscular in limb, but graceful 
withal^ a proficient in sghletic exercises, and gifted 
llrith a voice so loud and clear, that he could tie 
heard distinctly at the distance of a mile. His 


cognomen of Niger is said to ha|p been derived 
Jbiji the extreme swarthiness of his throat, although 
otherwise fair skinned and of ruddy complexion. 
Spartianns has preserved many anecdotes of tbe 
firmness with winch he enforced the most rigid 
discipline upon all under his command, but he 
preserved his popularity by the strict impartiality 
Vrhichhe displayed, and by the bright example of 
legality, temperance, and hardy endurance of toil 
*#!nch he exmbitedin his own person. We ace told 
that he proposed to M. Aurelius and to Commodus 
many saintary regulations for the better govern* 
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ment of the provinces, and he might undoubtedly 
have proved most useful to the state could he have 
remained satisfied with filling a subordinate sta- 
tion, but he was led astray by the counsels of 
Severus Aurelianus whose daughters were betrothed 
to his sons, and who persuaded him to persevere, 
against his own better judgment, in the attempt to 
mount tbe throne. The inwsetives of the emperor 
Severus, who represented him as a hypocrite and a 
debauchee, must be attributed to jealous rancour ; 
and, although he was but moderately versed in literar 
ture, harsh in his address, and under the dominion of 
strong and vehement passions, he is well entitled 
to the comprehensive prafce of having been a good 
soldier, a good officer, and good general. (Dion Cass, 
lxxii. 8, Ixxiii. 13, 14, lxxiv. 6 — 8; Spartian. 
Julian. 5, Sever. 6 — 9, Petcenn. Nujer ; Aur. Viet. 
de Cues. 20, Kpit. 20 ; Eutrop. viii. 10.) [W. R.j 



COIN OP PKSCKNNIUS NIUK&. 

NIGER, TRE'BIUS, one of the companions of 
L. Lucullus, proconsul in Hispania Baetica, n. c. 
150, wrote a work on natural history which is re- 
ferred to by Pliny (//. A r . ix. 25. s. 41, ^0. s. 48, 
xxx'ri. 2* 8, () ), 

N IgTd I US F I 'G U L U S. [Fiounjs.] 

N IGR I N I A'N US, a Roman Caesar or Augustus, 
known to us from medals only, and these struck 
after his death. They are very rare, but exist in 
all the three metals, bearing upon the obverse a 
head, either bare or radiated, with the legend uivo 
niorinia/so pon the reverse, a funeral pyre, or on 
eagle, ofwfh altar, or an eagle upon an altar, with 
the word coNSKCRATiq. It has been conjectured 
that he was the son of Alexander, who assumed the 
purple in Africa, a. d. 311, and was soon after 
destroyed by Maxentius. There is not, however, 
a jot of evidence in favour of this hypothesis. 
(Eckhel, voL vii. p. 520.) [W. E.J 



COIN OP NIOR1KIANVS. 

NIGRl'NUS, AVI'DIUS, was proconsul in u 
province in the reign of Domition, but his name 
does not occur in the Fasti. (Ptin. Ep. x. 71* s. 
74, 72. s. 7fi.) 

NIGRl'NUS, C. PETRCWIUS PO'NTIUS, 
consul a. n. 37, the year in which tip emperor 
Tiberius died. (Dion Cass, iviii. 27 Jr Suet. Tib. 
78 i Tac. Ann. vl.45.) 

N ILEUS (NcfAsvs), a Greek physician, wj^ose 
name is sometimes written Nilus (N«Xo») and 


NILUS. 

Neleus (NifAsirs), though N elAevr is probably the 
most correct form of the word, as it is the most 
common. He must have lived some time in or 
before the third century b. c., as he is mentioned 
by Heracleides of Tarentum (ap. Galen. Comment, 
in Uippocr . “ De Artie." iv. 40, vol. xviii. pt. i. 

р. 736). He is quoted by Celsus (jlJ 8. § 9, 
vi. 6. §§ 8, 11, viii. ^0. pp. 86, 120, 1%, 185), 
Caelius Aurelianus {De Morb. Acut. ii. 29, p. 142), 
Galen {De Compos. Medicam. sec. Loc. ii. 2, iv. 8, 
viii. 5, ix. 2, voL xii. pp. 568, 569, 765, 766, 
806, vol. xiii. pp. 181, 182, 289, De Antid. ii. 
10, vol. xiv. p. 165), Alexander Trallianus (viii. 
12. p. 268), Oribasius (Synops. iii. p. 50 ; and 
Coif, Medic. m Mai's Class. A net. e Codic. Vatic. 
Edit. vol. iv. pp. 123, 130, 131, 153, 155), Aetius 
(i. 4, 10, ii. 3, 21, 24, 108, ii. 4, 2, iii. 1, 16, 17, 
pp; 166, 307, 308, 353, 365, 454, 455), and 
Paulus Aegineta (iii. 22, 37, 46, 49, vii. 16, 18, 

p. 432, 458, 470, 473, 672, 684), and was cele- 
rated for the invention of a machine for the re- 
duction of dislocations, called irAivdlov, of which a 
description is given by Oribasius ( De Machinam. 

с. 8. p. 167.) [W. A. G.] 

NILO'XENUS (N«Ad{cvor). 1. A native of 

Naucratis in Egypt, mentioned by Plutarch {Sept. 
Sap. Conv. 2) as a sage who lived in the time of 
Solon. 

2. A , Macedonian, son of Satyrus. He was a 
friend of Alexander the Great, and was left by him 
with an army to superintend the affairs of the pro- 
vince, when he founded Alexandria on Mount Cau- 
casus. (Arr. iii. 28.) [C. P. M.j 

NILUS (NelAov), the god of the river Nile in 
Egypt, is said to have been a son of Oceanns and 
Thetys, and hither of Memphis and Chionc. (lies. 
Thcog. 338 ; Apollod. ii. 1. § 4 ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 
250.) Pindar ( Pyth, iv. 90) calls him a son of 
Cronos. [L. S.] 

NILUS or NEILUS (N<?Aos), the name of 
several Byzantine writers. A full account of them 
is given by Leo Allatius, Diatribe de Nilis^et 
corum Scriptis, in the edition of the letters of 
Nilus [see below. No. 1], Rome, 1688, and by 
Harless (Fabric. Bibf. Grace, vol x. p. 3, &c.), 
to which writers we must refer for further par- 
ticulars and authorities. It is only the most 
important of them, and the chief facts connected 
with them that can be mentioned here. 

J. Arc eta kt Monachuh (and Saint), lived 
in the fifth century of the Christian aera. Saxius 
places him about the year a. d. 420. He was ; 
descended from a noble family in Constantinople, 
and was eventually raised to the dignhy of eparch, 
or governor of his nqfive city; but*being pene- 
trated, we are told, with a deep feeling of the 
reality of divine things, he renounced his rank 
and dignities, mid retired with his son Theodulus 
to a monastery on Mount Sinai, while his wife 
and (lighter took refuge in a religious retreat in 
Egypt. His son is said to have perished in an 
attack made upon the convent by some barbarians ; 
but Nilus himself escaped, and appears to have 
died about a. i>. 450 or 451. v 
.Nilas was the author of many theological works, 
several of which have been printed, though they 
have hottyet been collected into one edition. 
Photius gives extracts from some of his works. 
(BibL Cod* 276.) Some of the works of Nilus 
were first published in Latin by P. F. Zinus, 
Venet 1337, 8vo. Next some other works of 
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Nilus, which had not been printed in the .abtfvjiji 
mentioned edition, were published by Possinus, 
Paris, 1639, 4to. ; but the best edition of bis 
miscellaneous works is that of Sugresius, en tiffed 
S. Nils Tractaiusseu Opuscula , Rome, 1673, fob The 
letters of Nilus, which are very numerous, being 
more than three hundred, were first published by 
Possinus, Paris, 1657, 4to. ; but a better edition is 
the one published at Rome, 1668; fol., with the 
Latin version of Leo Allatius. Of the various 
works of Nilus the most important are, 1. K&pd- 
Aaia 3 Tlapaivdosts, containing advice on the way 
in which a Christian should live ; in fact, a sum- 
mary of practical divinity. 2. Letters , for the 
most part on the same subject as the preceding work. 

3. 'Eirucrrjrov ly xeiplSior t in which the Manual of 
Epictetus, as given by Arrian, is accommodated to 
the use of Christians. This manual, which appears 
in the edition of Suaresius mentioned above, is also 
published in the fifth volume of Schweighauser’s 
Ffk-tcUl, Lips. 1 800. (Phot. 1. c.v Nieeph. H, E. 
xiv. 54 ^Allatius, Fabric. 11, cc. ; Ca vfifr Hist. Lit , 
vol. i. p. 428 ; Tillemont, Mem . de l' Hist. Ecd . 
vol. xiv. p. 189.) 

2. Ca basilar. [Cabasilas.] 

3. Of Rhodes, of which he was metropolitan, 
about a. o. 1360. He is stated, however, to have 
been a native of Chios. lie was the author of 
several works, of which the most important was a 
short history of the nine oecumenical councils, 
published by H. Justellus as an appendix to the 
Nomocanon of Photius, Paris, 1615, 4 to.; by Voel- 
lius and Justellus in ffibl. Juris Canonici , 1661, 
fol. vol. ii. p. 1155; and by liarduinus, Concilia . , 
vol. v. p. 1479. Nilus also wrote some grammati- 
cal works, of which an account is given by F. 
Passow, De Nilo, grammatico adhuc iynoto , ejusque 
qrammatica aliisque grammatids Scriptis , Vratisl. 
1831—32, 4 to. 

4. Scholastic us, of whom we know nothing, 
except that he is the author of an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology (vol. iii. p. 235, ed. Jacobs; 
Brunck, Anal. iii. p. 14). 

NILUS, physician. [Nile us]. 

NI'NNIA GENS, plebeian, and of very littlfr 
note. No persons of this name are mentioned at 
Rome till towards the end of the republic, when 
we read of L. Ninnius Quadratus, a warm friend 
of Cicero’s [Quadratus], But as early as the 
second Punic war there was a noble house of this 
name at Capua, and the Ninnii Celeres are men- 
tioned among the noble and wealthy families with 
whom Hannibal resided during his stay in that 
city. (Liv. xxiii. 8.) 

NENNIUS CRASSUS, is mentioned as one of 
the translators of the Iliad into Latin verse (Pris- 
ciart, ix. p. 866, ed. Putschius), but the name $0 
perhaps corrupt. (Wemsdorf, Poet. Latin, Mir 
nore$i vol. iv. ^569.) 

NINUS (N(|tos), the eponvmous foupder ofcj 
city of Ninus or Nineveh, ijjfist be regarded *0 
mythical and not an historical personage. His > 
exploits are so much mixed up with ' those if 
Semiramis, his wife, whose name was much more 
celebrated in antiquity, that we refer t be attpufit 
of Ninus to the article Seminimis. [S$Mir ' 

There is also another Ninus, wbo is rep 
by some authorities as the last king of 
and the successor of Sdrdauapalus, wbo.ii dswifly 
described as the last king. $ee 

I.U8. 
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NI'NYAS (Nni/ar), the son of Ninus and gymnastic exercises in a plain near Thebes, and 
Semiramis, is spoken of under Skmikamis. the daughters during the funeral of their brothers. 

NIX) BE (N«&7j). 1. A daughter of Phoro- Others, again, transfer the scene to Lydia (Eustath. 

nous, and by Zeus the mother of Argus and ad Horn. p. 1367), or make Niobe, after the death 
Pelasgus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 1 ; Paus. ii. 22. § O' ; of her children, go from Thebes to Lydia, to her 
Plat. Tim. 22. b.) In other traditions she is called father Tantalus on mount Sipylus, where Zeus, at 
the mother of Phoroneus and wife of Inachus. her own request, metamorphosed her into a stone, 

2. A daughter of Tantalus by the Pleiad Taygete which during the summer always shed tears. (Ov. 
•r the Hyad Dione (Ov. Met. vi. 174; ilygin. Met. vi. 303; Apollod. 1. c. ; Paus. viii. 2. § 3 ; 
Fab. 9), or, according to others, a daughter of Soph. Andy. 823, Electr. 147*) In the time of 
Pelops and the wife of Zethus or Alalcomeneus Pausanias (L 21. § 5) people still fancied they 
(Eustath. ad Horn. p. 136*7), while Purthenius could see the petrified figure of Niobe on mount 
relates quite a different story ( Erot . 33), for he Sipylus. The tomb of the children of Niobe, 
makes her a daughter ojf Assaon and the wife of however, was shown at Thebes. (Paus. ix. 16. in 
Philottus, and relates that she entered into a dis- fin., 17. § 1 ; but comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Vhoen. 


pute with Leto about the beauty of their respective 
children. In consequence of this Philottus was 
tom to pieces during the chase, and Assaon fell in 
love with his own daughter ; but she rejected him, 
and he in revenge burnt all her children, in conse- 
quence of which Niobe threw herself down from a 
lock (comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Thom. 159). But 
according tp the common story, which represents 
her as a daughter of Tantalus, she was the sister of 
Pelops, and married to Amphiou, king of Thebes, 
by whom she became the mother of six sons and 
six daughters. Being proud of the number of her 
children, she deemed herself superior to Leto, who 
had given birth only to two children. Apollo and 
Artemis, indignant at such presumption, slew all 
the child reij^jpf Niobe. For nine days their bodies 
lay in their blood without any one burying them, 
for Zeus bad changed the people into stones ; but 
on the tenth day the gods themselves buried them. 
Niobe herself, who had gone to mount Sipylus, ! 
was metamorphosed into stone, and even thus con- 
tinned to feel the misfortune with which the gods 
had visited her. (Horn. II. xxiv. 603 — 617 ; 
Apollod. iii. 5. § 6* ; Ov. Met. vi. 155, &c. ; Paus. 
viii. 2. in fin.) Later writers, and especially the 
dramatic poets have greatly modified and enlarged 
the simple story re Li ted by Homer. The number 
and names of the children of Niobe vary very much 
in the different accounts, for while llomer states 
that their number was twelve, Hesiod and others 
mentioned twenty, Aleman only six, Sappho 
eighteen, Hellauicua six, Euripides fourteen, He- 
rodotus four, and Apollodorus fourteen. (Apollod. 
Ac.; Ov. Met. vi. 182; Aelian, V. II. xii. 36; 
Gellius, xx. 6 ; Schol ad Eurip. Vhoen. 1 59 ; 
Eustath. ad Hum. p. 1367; Hygin. Fab. 11 ; 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. 520.) According to Homer all the 
children of. Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo 
and Artemis ; but later writers state that one of 
her sons, Amphion or Amydas, and one of her 
daughters, Meliboea, were saved, but that Mcli- 
•feoea, having turned pale with terror at the sight of 
her dying brothers and sisters, was afterwards 
called Chioris, and this Chloris is then confounded 
%i|b the daughter of Amphion &f Orchomenos, 
Vfco was married twNeleus. (Apollod. 1. c. : Horn. 
t Od. xL 2 82; Paus. ii. 2t. in fin., v. 16. g 3.) The 
time and place at which the children of Niobe 
were destroyed are likewise stated differently. 
According to Homer, they perished in their 
mother's house; and, according to Apollodorus, 
,the sons were killed by Apollo during the chase 
.on mount Citbaemn (Hygin. Fab. 9, says on mount 
Sipylus), and the daughters by Artemis at Thebes, 
not far from the royalpalace. According to Ovid, 
the sons were slain while they were engaged in 


159.) The story of Niobe and her children was 
frequently taken as a subject by ancient artists 
(Paus. i. 21. § 5, v. 11. § 2) ; but none of the an- 
cient representations is more celebrated than the 
group of Niobe and her children which filled the 
pediment of the temple of Apollo Sosianus at 
Rome, and was found at Rome in the year 1583. 
This group is now at Florence, and consists of the 
mother, who holds her youngest daughter on her 
knees, and thirteen statues of her sons and 
daughters, independent of a figure usually called 
the paedagogus of the children. It is, however, 
not improbable that several of the statues which 
now compose the group, originally did not belong 
to it. Some of the figures in it belong to the 
most masterly productions of ancient art. The 
Romans themselves were uncertain as to whether 
the group was the work of Scopas or Praxiteles. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 4 ; comp. Wclcker, Zeilschrift 
f ur die alte Kuna/, p. 589, Ac.) [L. S.J 

N1PIIATKS (N^a/rjs), one of the Persian ge- 
nerals in the battle of the Oranicus. (Arrian, i. 
12.) [C. P. M.] 

NIREUS (Ntptvs). 1. A son of Charopus and 
Aglaia, was, next to Achilles, the handsomest 
among the Greeks at Troy, but umvarlike. He 
caine from the island of Symc* (between Rhodes and 
Cnidus), and commanded only three ships and a 
small number of men. (Horn. II. ii. 671 ; Hygin. 
Fab. 270.) According to Diodorus (v. 53), he 
also ruled over a part of Cnidus, and he is said to 
have been slain by Eurvpylus or Aeneios. (Diet. 
Cret. iv. 17 ; Jpur. Phryg. 21; Hygin. Fab. 113.) 
His beauty became proverbial. (Lucian, Dial. 
Mart. 9.) * 

2. A son, or favourite of Heracles, with whom 
he fought against the lion of mount Helicon. 
(Ptolem. Hephaest. 2.) [L. 8.) * 

NISUS Vtfiaos). 1. A son of Pandion (or, 
according tw others, of Defon or Ares) and Pylia, 
was a brother of Aegeus, Pallas, and Lycus, and 
husband of Abrote, by whom he became the lather 
of Scylla. He was king of Megaim ; and when 
Minos, on his expedition agninst, Athens* took 
Megara, Nisus died, because his daugh tetf|cy Ua, 
who had fallen in love with Minos, had palm but 
the purple or golden hair which grew 1 on the top of 
her father's head, and on which his lire depen 
(Apollod. iii.^5. 5, 6, 8; Schol. ad Eurip. 

llipjtol. 1090.)' Minos, who was horrified at the 
conduct of tlje unnatural daughter, ordered Scylla 
to be (listened to the poop of his ship^and siller- 
wards drowned her in the Saronic gulf. (Apollod. 

1. e.) According to others, Minos left Mttars in 
disgust, but Scylla leaped Into stwiln 

after his ship; hut her fatheri who had he^n 



NITOCRIS* 

changed into an eagle, perceived her, and shot 
down upon her, whereupon she was metamorphosed 
into either a fish or a bird called Ciris. (Ov. Met. 
viii. 6, &c. ; Hygin. Fab. 198 ; Virg. Georg, i. 
405, JSclog. vi. 74.) ■ The tradition current at 
Megara itself knew nothing of this expedition of 
Minos, and callea the daughter of Nisus Iphinoe, 
and represented heripg married to Megarcus. It 
is further added, that in the dispute between 
Sciron and Nisus Aeacus assigned the government 
to Nisus |(Paus. i. 39. § 5), and that Nisa, the 
original name of Megara, and Nisaea, afterward 
the port town of Megara, derived their names 
from Nisus, and that the promontory of Scyllaeum 
was named after his daughter. (Paus. i. 39. § 4, 
ii. 34. § 7; Strab. viii. p. 373.) The tomb of 
•Nisus was shown at Athens, behind the Lyceum. 
(Paus. L 19. § 5.) 

2. A son of Hyrtacus, a companion of Aeneias 
and friend of Euryalus, whose death he avenged 
by slaying Volscens, and then himself, in a dying 
state, threw himself upon the body of his friend and 
expired. (Virg. Aen. ix. 176, &c. 444.) 

3. A noble of Dulichium, and father of Amphi- 

nomus, who was one of the suitors of Penelope. 
(Horn. Od. xvi. 3 95, xviii. 1*26, 412.) [L. S.] 

NITOCRIS (HirutKpis). 1. A queen of Baby- 
lon, mentioned by Herodotus, who ascribes to her 
many important works at Babylon and its vicinity. 
According to his account she changed the course of 
the river above Babylon, built up with bricks the 
sides of the river at the city, and also threw a 
bridge across the river. lie also relates that she 
was buried above one of the city gates, and that 
her tomb was opened by Dareius. (Herod, i. 1 85 — 
189.) Who this Nitocris was has occasioned great 
dispute among modern writers, and is as uncertain 
ns almost all other points connected with the early 
Jiistory of the East. Since Herodotus (i. 185) 
speaks of her as queen, shortly after the capture of 
Ninus or Nineveh by the Modes, which is placed 
in b. c. 606, it is supposed by most modern writers 
that she was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
began to reign in b. c. 604, and the mother or 
grandmother of Labvnetus or Belshazzar, the last 
king of Babylon. See Clinton, F. II. vol. i. p. 278, 
note f, who brings forward some other arguments 
in support of this opinion. 

2. A queen of Egypt. Herod of u^telntes that she 
wasa native Egyptian, and the only female of the 330 
Egyptian monarchs whose names were read to the 
historian by the priests from a papyrus manuscript. 
He further, tells us that she was elected to the sove- 
reignty in place of her brother, whom the Egyptians 
had killed, and that she devised t^ie following 
scheme in order to take revenge upon the mur- 
derers of her brother. She built a very long 
chamber under ground, and when it was finished 
invited to a banquet in it those of the Egyptians 
whfdjtei had a principal share in the murder. 
Wo^pney were engaged in the banquet she let 
in upon them the waters of the Nile by means of 
a large concealed pipe and drowned them all, and 
then, in order to escape punishment, threw hfMelf 
into a chamber full of ashes. (Herod, ii. 100$ 

Tim Nitocris appears to have been one of the 
most celebrated personages in Egyptian legends. 
Even in the times of the Roman emperors we find 
her name mentioned os one of the old heroines of 
the East, as we see from the way in which she is 
spoken of by D|pn Cassius, and the emperor Julian, 
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both of whom class her with Semiramis (Dion Cass, 
Jxii. 6 ,* Julian. Oral. pp. 126, 127). Julius Afri- 
canus, and Eusebius (apud Syncell. pp. 58, 50), 
who borrow their account from Manetho, describe 
her as the most high-minded and most beautiful 
woman of her age, with a fair complexion, adding 
that she built the third pyramid. By this we are 
to understand, as Bunsen has shown, that she 
finished the third pyramid, which had been com- 
menced by Mycerinus ; and the same fact is 
intimated by the curious tale of HerodotuB (ii. 
134), which states that the erection of the pyramid 
was attributed by many to the Greek conrtezan, 
Rhodopis, who ymst, in all probability, be regarded 
as the same person as Nitocris. [IIhodopis.] 

Bunsen makes Nitocris the last sovereign of the 
sixth dynasty, and states that she reigned for six 
years in place of her murdered husband (not her 
brother, as Herodotus states), whose name was 
Menthuophis. The latter is supposed to be the 
son or grandson of the Moeris of the Greeks and 
Romans. The tale related by Herodotus of Nito- 
cris constructing a subterraneous chamber for the 
punishment of the murderers of her brother is sup- 
posed by Bunsen, with much probability, to have 
reference to her erection of the third pyramid, 
though tae waters of the Nile could not have been 
let into i% as the water of the river does not rise 
high enough for the purpose. (Bunsen, Aegyptens 
Hlelfe in der Weltgesehichte, vol. ii. pp. 236 — 242.) 

NIXI DIT, a general term, which seems to have 
been applied by the Romans to those divinities 
who were believed to assist women at the time 
when they were giving birth to a child. (Quos 
putabavt praesidcre purientium mribus, Fest p. 
175, cd. Muller; Ov. Met. ix. 294 ; Nonius, p. 
57.) Before the cella of Minerva, on the Capitol, 
there were three statues, which were designated as 
l)ii Nixi. [L. S.] 

NOBl'LIOR, the name of a family of the ple- 
beian Fulvia gens. This family was originally called 
Paetinus [Paetinus], and the name of Nobilior 
seems to have been first assumed by the consul of 
B.c. 255 [see below. No. 1], to indicate that he 
was more noble than any others of this name. His - 
descendants dropped the name of Paetinus, and 
retained only that of Nobilior. % 

1. See. Fulviits M. p. M. n. Pabtinus No- 
biuor, was consul b. c. 255, with M. Aemilius 
Paullus about the middle of the first Punic war. 

In the beginning of this year Regulnshad been de- 
feated in Africa by the 'Carthaginians, and the re- 
mains of his army were besieged in Clypea. As 
soon as the senate heard of this disaster they sent 
both consuls with a fleet of at least three hundred 
ships, to bring off the survivor* After reducing 
Cossura the Romans met the Carthaginian fleet near 
the Hermneau promontory, and gained "h mdftt 
brilliant victory over it. The lose of the Car- 
thaginians was very great, though the numbers ajp 
differently stmed, and are . evidently Corrupt m* s 
Polybius. After the victory the consuls tended 
Clypea, but did not remain long in Africa on* f* 
account of the complete want of pro virions. A* it 
was near the summer solstice, in the month of July, 
when the Romans set ont homewards, thepilOte 
cautioned them to avoid the southern coast of Sicily, 
as violent gales from the sonth and smith- west 
make that coast very dangerous at that tifne* of the 
year. The consuls, however, disregarded their 
warning ; and off Cnmarinathey were surprised by 
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a Atrial storm, which, destroyed almost the whole 
fleet, tod strewed the coast from Camarina to Pa- 
ehynus with wrecks and corpses. Both consuls, 
however, escaped, and celebrated a triumph as pro- 
consuls in the Allowing year ( Polyb. i. 36, 37 ; 
Eutrop. ii. 22; Ores. iv. 9; Diod. xxiii. 14; 
2lonar. viii. 14). Respecting the date of this cam- 
paign, see Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. iii. p. 591, 
and Arnold, Hist, of itonge, vol. ii. p. 593. n. 67. 

2. M. Fulvius M. f. Skr. n. Nobilior,' grand- 
son of the preceding, was curule aedile b.c. 195, 
nnd praetor b. c. 193, when he obtained Further 
Spain as his province, with the title of proconsul. 
He remained in this country two y*?ars, and fought 
with great success against the nations that still 
resisted the Roman supremacy. He gained a 
victory over the united forces of the Vaccaei, Tec- 
tones, and Celtiberi, near the town of Toletum 
(Toledo), and took their king, Hilermus, prisoner. 
He then obtained possession of the town of Tole- 
tum, which is the fust time that, this place is men- 
tioned in history. On his return to Rome in b. c. 
191 he was granted the honour of an ovation. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 42, xxxir. 54, 55, xxxv. 7, 22, 
xxxvi. 21, 39.) In B. c. 139 he was consul with 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, and received the conduct of 
the war against the Aetolians. He captured the 
strong town of Ambracia, and then compelled the 
Aetolians to sue for peace, which was granted 
them on favourable terms. Shortly afterwards he 
obliged the island of Cephalleuia, which had been 
excluded from the terms of the peace, to submit to 
the dominion of Rome. He remained in his pro- 
vince for the next year as proconsul ; and on his 
return to Rome, in b. c. 187, celebrated a most 
splendid triumph. In the following year he ex- 
hibited for ten successive days the games which he 
bad vowed in the Aetolian war, and which were 
the most magnificent that had yet been seen at 
Rome. There were renationes of lions and pan- 
thers; and contests of athietae were now for the 
first time exhibited in the city. The conquest of 
Aetolia by this consul is also commemorated in the 
inscription of a statue discovered at Tnsctilum, 
from which place the Fulvii originally came. [Ful- 
via Guns.] (Polyb. xxii. 8 — 15 ; Liv. xxxvii. 47, 
48, 50, xxx viii. 3—1 1, 28, 30, 35, xxxix. 4, 5, 22 ; 
Aurel. Viet de Fir. tU. 52 ; Orelli, /user. No. 
562.) In B.c. 179 he was censor with M. Aemi- 
lius Lepidns, the pontifex maximus. The two 
censors had previously been at feud, but were re- 
conciled to one another upon their election, and 
discharged the duties of their office with unani- 
mity and concord. They executed many public 
works, which are mentioned by Livy. (Liv. rl 
45, 46, 51, xli. ft; Vah Max. iv. 2. § 1 ; Cic. de 
Prat. Come. 9.) 

Folvius Nobilior bad a taste for literature and 
art ; he was a patron of the poet Ennius, who ac-- 
companied him iu his Aetolian campaign ; and he 
befogged to that party among the Roman nobles 
wfe© were introducing into the city a taste for 
Greek literature and refinement. He was, there* 
fore, an object of the attacks of Cato the Censor, 
who actually reproached him with having taken 
Knuus with him into Aetolia, and insinuated that 
ho was corrupting the old Roman discipline by 
bestowing military crowns npon the soldiers for 
trivial reasons. Cato also made merry with his 
nw*r calling him mobilior instead of nobilior. (Cic. 
Ttue, L 2* Brut. 20, pro Arch. 11, de Oral. iii. 63.) 
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Fulvius, in his censorship, erected a temple to 
Hercules and the Muses in the Circus Flaminius, 
as a proof that the state ought to cultivate the 
liberal arts, and adorned it with the paintings and 
statues which he had brought from Greece upon hie 
conquest of Aetolia. He also set up Fasti in this 
temple, which are referred to by Maerobius. (Cic* 
pro Arch. l.c. ; Plin. H. A^xxxv. 10. a 86. § 4 $ 
Eumenius, OraL pro Scholis Jnstaurvmd. 7. § 3 ; 
Macrob. Saturn. 1. 12.) He left behind him two 
sons, both of whom obtained the consulship. [Nos. 

3 and 4.] His brother, by his mother's side, was 
C. Valerius Laevinus, who accompanied him in hie 
Aetolian campaign (Polybsxxii. 12), and who was 
consul in b. c. 176. 

3. M. Fulvius M. f. M. n. Nobilior, son of 
No. 2, was tribune of the plebs b.c. 171 (Liv. xlii.* 
32), curule aedile b. c. 166, the year in which the 
Andria of Terence was performed ( Tit. Andr. 
Tcrent.), and consul b.c. 159, with Oil Cornelius 
Dolabella. Of the events of his consulship we 
have no records ; but os the triumphal festi assign 
him a triumph in the following year over the 
Eleates, a Ligurian people, he must have carried on 
war in Liguria. 

4. Q. Fulvius M. f. M. n. Nobilior, son of 
No. 2, was consul b. c. 153 with T. Annius 
Luscus. Livy mentions (xxxix. 44) a Q. Fulvius 
Nobilior who was appointed in b. c. 184 one of the 
triumviri for founding the colonies of Potentia and 
Pisauruin ; and as Cicero says (Brut. 20) that Q. 
Nobilior, the son of the conqueror of the Aetolians, 
was a triumvir colonioc deducendac, though he does 
not mention the name of the colony, it would seem 
that the Q. Nobilior mentioned by Livy is the 
same ns the one referred to by Cicero. But there 
are two objections to this natural conclusion: in 
the first place, it is exceedingly unlikely, and quite 
contrary to Homan practice, that suoh important- 
duties as were involved in the foundation of m 
colony should have been entrusted to a person so 
young ns Q. Nobilior must have been at that time, 
since he did not obtain the consulship for thirty- 
one years afterwards ; and in the second place, the 
Q. Fulvius M. £ who, says Livy (xl. 42), was 
elected triumvir epulo in b. c. 180, while still a boy 
(j/raetextutus), can hardly mean any one else than 
the son of the great M. Fulvius whose name occurs 
so often in tbfct part of the historian's writings. 
A consideration of dates will make it almost certain 
that this (J. Fulvius M. f. must be the same as tho 
consul of ».c. 153; for supposing him to have 
been sixteen when he was enrolled in the college 
of the epu tones, he would have been forty- three 
when he was elected consul, the age at which a 
citizen coula first obtain thr» honour. We there- 
fore conclude that the Q. Nobilior who was tri- 
umvir in b. c. 1 84 must be a different person from 
the consul of 153. 

The consuls of the year B.C. 153 
their office on the kalends of January, wfcriQPk up 
to this time the ides of March had been the day on 
which they took possession of their dignity. The 
formidable revolt of the Celtiberian* is given as the 
reason of this alteration ; but whatever may have 
been the cause, the kalends of January continued 
from this time forth to be the first dajrof the con- 
sular year. (Cassiodorus and Marianos, Ckrxnu ; 
Lit. Epit. 47, refers to this change; but the words 
are not intelligible as they stand. See the notes in 
Drskenborch'i edition.) Since tb%eonqnest of the 
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Colbbumit in b. c. 179* by Gracchus, the father*! whom mount Nonia, near Lycosnra In AMadilk 
of the celebrated tribunes, this warlike nation had was believed to have derived its (Paus. villi 

gnrea the Romani no trouble, which, however, was 38. § 8, x. 31. § 2.) [L. S.1 

more owing to tne wise regulations of Gracchus, NO'MIUS (Ndjutos), a surname of' divinitlee 
after his victories, than to the victories themselves, protecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
Hut in consequence If the Romans suspecting the Apollo, Pan. Hermes, and Aristaeus. ( Aristoph. 
Celtiberian town of Segida or Segeda, they era- Tkesmoph. 983; Anthol. Palat. ix. 217; Callim. 
barked in a war against the whole nation, which Hymn, in ApoU. 47.) [L. S.] 

vras not brought to a conclusion till b. c. 134, by NOMOS (N<fy*oy), a personification of law, de- 
the capture of Numantia by Scipio. Fulvius was scribed? as the ruler of gods and men. (Pind. 
sent into Spain in his consulship with an army of Fragm. 151, p. 640, ed. Bockh ; Plat. Gorq. p. 
nearly 30,000 men, but was very unsuccessful. 484, b. ; Orph. Hymn. 63.) [L. S.j 

He was first defeated by the enemy, under the NONACR1S (Nevvcwcptr), the wife of Lycaon, 
command of a native of Segida, called Carus, with from whom the town of Nonacris in Arcadia was 
a loss of 6000 men, on the day of the Vulcanalia, believed to have derived its name. (Paus. viii. 17. 
or the 23d of August ; and the misfortune was § 5.) From this town Hermes and Evander are 
looked upon as so severe, that no Roman general called Nonacriates and Nonacrius, in the general 
would afterwards fight on that day unless com- sense of Arcadian. (Steph. Byz. 8. v. N wvaupis ; 
pelled. Fulvius retrieved, however, to some extent, Ov. Fast. v. 97.) [L. S.] 

the disaster, by an attack of the Roman cavalry, NO'NIA GENS, plebeian. Persons of this 
who checked the conquerors in their pursuit, and name are not mentioned till the very end of the 
slew Cams and a considerable number of his troops, republic, but occur frequently under the early 
Shortly afterwards the consul received from Masi- emperors. The principal cognomens of the Nonii 
nissa a reinforcement of Numidian cavalry and are Aspkenas,Balbus,Gallus, Quinctilianus, 
some elephants ; and the latter caused such terror and Sufenas, or Suffenas ; but as one or two 
in the enemy, that they fled before the Romans, persons of the name of Asprenas are omitted under 
and shut themselves up in the town of Numantia. that head, they are given below under Nonius. 
But under the walls of this place Fulvius expe- The only cognomens which occur on coins are 
rienced a new disaster : a restive elephant, whose Q uinctiiiavus and Sufenas. 

example was imitated by his companions, threw NONIA'NIJS, CONSrDIUS. There were 
the Roman army into confusion ; and the Celtibe- two persons of this name who espoused Pompey’s 
rians, availing themselves of this circumstance, party in the civil war, and who are spoken of 
sallied from the town, slew 41)00 Romans, and under Considius, Nos. 8 and 9. The annexed 
captured their elephants. After meeting with one coin, however, seems to refer to neither of them, 
or two other repulses, Fulvius closed his inglorious It bears on the obverse the head of Venus, with 
campaign, and retired to winter-quarters, where c. coNSim noniani ; and, on the reverse, a temple 
many of the troops perished of hunger and cold, on the top of a mountain, on which is written. 
He was succeeded in the command by Claudius ervc., the mountain itself being surrounded with 
Maroelius, the consul of the next year. (Appian, fortifications. The coins seem to refer *to the 
Hvq). 45 — 47; Polyb. xxxv. 4. ) temple of Venus at Ervx, in Sicily, which was 

Fulvius was censor in b. c. 136. (Fasti Capit.) probably repaired by this C. Considius Nonianus, 
Cicero tells us that he inherited his father's love at the command of the senate, 
for literature, and that he presented the poet En- 
nius with the Roman franchise when he was a 
triumvir for founding a colony (Cic. Brut. 20). 

5. M. Fulvius Nobilior, tribune of the sol- 
diers, b. c. 180, and described as a brother of Q. 

Fulvius, was probably brother of the Quintus who 
was triumvir coloniae deducendae “dn b. c. 184. 

See the beginning of No. 4. (Liv. xl. 41.) 

6. M. Fulvius Nobilior is mentioned by Sal- coin G f c. considius nonianus. 

lust {Cat. 17) as one of Catiline's conspirators. 

lie is perhaps. the same as the M. Fulvius Nobilior NONIA'NUS, M. SERVFLIUS, was consul 
who was condemned in u. c. 54, but for what crime a. d. 35, with C. feestius Gallus. (Dion Cass, 
we do not know. (Cic. ad Aft. iv. 16. § 12.) lviii. 25 ; Tac. Ann. vj. 31 ; Plin. //. iV. x. 43. 

NOCTUA, Q. CAEtH'CIU S, consul, b. c. 289, s. 60.) In the passages just referred to he is colled 
and censor 283, is only known from the Fasti. simply M. Servilius ; but the Fasti give him the 

NODOTUS or NODUTUS, is said to have surname of Nonianus, and Pliny, in another pas- 
been a divinity presiding over the knots in the sage (H. N. xxxvii.6. s. 21), speaks of the consul, 
stem ^teiantPproducing grain ; but it seems more Servilius Nonianus, who was, he tells us, the 
probaUPthat originally it was only a surname of grandson of the Nonius, proscribed by M. Antonins. 
Saturaue. (Aug. IM Civ. Dei , iv. 8 ; Arnob. adv. [Nonius, No. 4.] His name shows that be was 
Gent. iv. 7.) [L. S.] adopted by one of the Servilii. The consul of a. d. 

NOMENTA'NUS is mentioned several times 35 was, therefore, the same as the M. Servilius 
by Horace as proverbially noted for extravagance Nonianus, who was one of the most celebrated 
and a riotous mode of Uving. He was one of the orators and historians of his rime. The emperor 
guests at the celebrated dinner of Nasidienus. Claudius listened to the recitation jf his wfaks ; 
The Scholiasts tell us that his full name was L. and Quinctilian also heard him, ana speaks with 
CasriMs No men tanus. (Hor. Sat . i. 1. 102, i. 8. 11, commendation of his works, although he say* ho 
ii. 1 . 22* ii. 8. 175, 224, ii. 8. 23, 25, 60.) was “minus piessns, quam historian auetoritas 

NO'MIA (Nopfc), an Arcadian nymph, from postulate Pliny calls him * princep* rfvhatis }* 

4 h 4 
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and Tacitus, who mentions his death in A. n. 80, 
praises his character as well as his talents. 
(Quinctil. x. 1. § 102 ; Plin. Epist. 1. 13 ; Plin. 
H. N. xxviii. 2. s. 5 ; Tac. Ann. xiv. 19, Dial, de 
Oral. 23.) 

NONIUS. 1. A. Nonius, a candidate for the 
tribuneship of the plebs for u. c. 100, was mur- 
dered by Glnacia and Appuleius Snturninus, 
because he was opposed to their party. (Appian, 
B. a i. 28 ; Plufc Mar. 29 ; Liv. Epit. 60.) 

2. Nonius, a friend of Fimbria, in whose army 
he was in R c. 84, when Sulla was preparing to 
attack him ; but when Fimbria wished his 
soldiers to renew their military oath to him, and 
called upon Nonius to do so first, he refused. 
(Appian, Mithr. 59.) 

3. Nonius Struma was raised to one of the 
curnle magistracies by Julius Caesar, but appears 
to have been unworthy of the honour. Hence 
Catullus exclaims (Carm. 52) : — 

“ Quid est, Catulle, quid rqoraris ernori ? 

Sella in curuli Struma Nonius sedet.” 

4. Nonius, the son of Nonius Struma [No. 8], 
was proscribed by M. Antonius in consequence of 
his possessing an opal stone of immense value, lie 
was the grandfather of Servilius Nonianus [Noni- 
anus]. (Plin. II. N. xxxvii. 6. s. 21.) 

5. Nonius, a centurion of the soldiers, was 
murdered by his comrades in the Campus Martius, 
B. c. 41, because he endeavoured to put down 
some attempts at disorder and mutiny. (App n, 

B. C. v. 18.) 

6. Nonius had the charge of one of the gates of j 
Rome in what is called the Perusinian war, b. 

41, and admitted L. Antonius into the city. 
(Appian, B. C. v. 30.) 

7. Nonius Asprenas had the title of proconsul 
in B. c. 46, and served under Caesar in the. African 
war, in that year, and also in the Spanish war, a. c. 
45. (Auct. B. Afr. 80, Hisp. 10.) 

8. C. Nonius Asprenas, probably a son of 
the preceding, was accused, in b. c. 9, of poisoning 
130 guests at a banquet, but the number in Pliny 
is probably corrupt, and ought to lie thirty. The 
accusation was conducted by Cassius Sevents, and 
the defence by Asinius Pollio. The speeches of 
these orators at this trial were very celebrated in 
antiquity, and the perusal of them is strongly 
recommended by Quinctilian. Asprenas was an 
intimate friend of Augustus, and was acquitted 
through the inHnence of the emperor. (Plin. II. N. 
xxxv. 12. s. 46 ; SueL Atup 56 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 

4 ; Quinct. x. 1. § 23.) In his youth, Asprenas 
was injured by a fall while performing in the 
Ludns Trojae before Augustus, and received in j 
consequence from the emperor a golden chain, and j 
the permission to assume the surname of Torqnatus, 
both for himself and his posterity. (Suet. A up. 
43.) The Torquatos, to whom Horace addresses 
two of bis poems (Carm. iv, 7, Sat. i. 5), is sup- 
posed by Weichert and others, to be the same 
as this Nonius Asprenas, since all the Manlii 
Torqnati appear to have perished, which was the 
reason probably why Augustas gave him the 
ancient and honourable surname of Torquatus. 
Some modern writers have supposed that the 

C. Asprenas, "who was accused of poisoning, was 
the same as the proconsul of this name in the 
African war [No. 7J ; but Weichert has brought 

.forward sufficient reasons to render it much more 
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•probable that he was his eon. (Weichert, De 
Lueit VafU «t Cassii Parmensi* Vita , &c., Grimae, 
1 836, pp. 1 97 — 199, and Excursus I., “ DeC. Nonio 
Asprenate,” p. 301, &c. ; comp, Meyer, Orator. 
Roman. Fragm. p. 492, &c., 2nd ed.) For the 
other persons of the name of Nonius Asprenas, see 
Asprenas. 

9. Nonius Receptus, *» centurion, remaining 
firm to Galba, when his comrades espoused the 
side of Vitelliui, a. d. 69, was thrown into chains 
by them and shortly after put to death. (Tac. Hint. 
i. 56, 59.) 

10. Nonius Actianus, an infamous delator 
under Nero, was punishod at the beginning of 
Vespasian's reign, a. d. 70. (Tac. Hist. iv. 41.) 

NO'NIUS MARCELLUS, the grammarian. 
[Marcell us.] 

NO'NNOSUS (N<Wcxros), was sent by the 
emperor Justinian I. on an embassy to the Aethio- 
pinns, Ameritae, Saracens, and other Eastern 
nations. On his return he wrote a History of his 
embassy, which has perished, but an abridgment of 
it has been preserved by Photius (BiiH. Cod. 3). 
From the account of Photius we learn that the 
father of Nonnosus, whose name was Abraham, had 
been also sent on an embassy to the Saracens, and 
that his grandfather Nonnosus had likewise been 
sent on n similar embassy by the emperor Anasta- 
sias. The abridgment of Photius has been re- 
printed, in the Bonn collection of the Byzantine 
writers, in the volume containing the fragments of 
Dexippus, Kunapius, Ac., edited by Niebuhr and 
Bekker, 1829. (Fabric. I Uhl. Grace. vol. vii. p. 
543 ; Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 326, ed. Wester- 
man n.) 

N ( )N N l r S ( Ntfppos), a Greek poet, was a native 
of Panopolis in Egypt, and seems to have lived 
shortly before the time of Agathias (iv. p. 128), 
who mentions him among the recent (vim) poets. 
Whether he is the same person as the Nonnus 
whose son Sosena is recommended by Synesius to 
his friends Anastasius and Pylaemenes, is uncer- 
tain. (Synes. Ep. ad A mint. 43, ad Py/aem. 102.) 
Respecting his life nothing is known, except that 
he was a Christian, whence he cannot l>e confounded 
with the Nonnus mentioned by Saidas (*. v. 2a- 
\o6<rnot). He is the author of an enormous epic 
poem, which has come down to us under the name 
of AiovvirtcutS or B atroapiKd, and consists of forty- 
eight books. As the subject of the poem is a pagan 
divinity and a number of mythological stories, some 
writers have supposed that it was written previous 
to his conversion to Christianity or that it was 
composed in ridicule of the theology of the pagans ; 
but neither opinion appears to be founded on any 
sound argument, for it does not appear why a 
Christian should not have amused himself with 
writing a poem on pagan subjects. The poem it- 
self shows that Nonnus hod no idea whatever of 
what a poetical composition should W, amkfft is, a* 
Heinsras characterises it, more like a ehamRhan a 
literary production. Although the professed sub- 
ject of the poem Is Dionysus, Nonnus begins with 
the story of Zeus carrying oflf Europa j he proceeds 
to relate the fight of Typhonus with Zens; the 
story of Cadmus and the foundation of Thebes, 
the stories of Actaeon, Persephone, the birth of 
Zagreus and the deluge, and at length, in the 
seventh book, he relates the birth of DhnfyMa. 
The first six or seven books are so completely de- 
void of any connecting link, that, any one of them 
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might by itself be regarded as a separate work* 
The remaining 'hooks are patched together in the 
same manner) without any coherence or subordina- 
tion of less important to more important parts. 
The style, of the ifork is bombastic and inflated in 
the highest degre*; but the author shows con- 
siderable learning and fluency of narration. The 
work is mentioned |jy Agathias, repeatedly by 
Eustathius in his commentary on Homer, and 
in the Etymologicum Magnum \s. v. AiAwaos). 
There is an epigram in which Nonnus Bpeaks of 
himself as the author of a poem on the fight of the 
GiganteS) but it seems that this is not a distinct 
work, but refers to the fight of Zeus and the 
Gigantes related in the first books of the Dionysiaca. 
The first edition that was published is that of 
G. Fnlckenburg, Antwerp, 15 O' 9, 4to. In 1605 an 
octavo edition, with a Latin translation, appeared 
at Hanau. A reprint of it, with a dissertation by 
D. lieinsius, and emendations by Jos. Scaliger, 
was published at Leiden in 1510, 8vo. A new edi- 
tion, with a critical and explanatory commentary, 
was edited by F. Graefe, Leipzig, 1819 — 1826, in 
2 vole. 8vo. 

A second work of Nonnus, which has all the 
defects that have been censured in the Dionysiaca, 
is a paraphrase of the gospel of St. John in Hexa- 
meter verse. The first edition of it was published 
by Aldus Manutius, Venice, 1501, 4to. ; and sub- 
sequently others appeared at Rome, 1508, Hage- 
nau, 1527, 8vo. with an epistle of Phil. Melanch- 
thon, Frankfort, 1541 ; Paris, 1541, 1556 ; Goslar, 
1616 ; Cologne, 1566. It was also repeatedly 
translated into Latin, and several editions appeared 
with Latin versions. The most important of these 
is that of D. lieinsius, Lugd. Bat. 1627, 8vo. 

There is further a collection and exposition of 
various Btories and fables, bearing the titles of 
'S.vvaywy rj teal l^rjyijois hr-ropiwj/, which is ascribed 
to Nonnus, and was published at Eton in 1610, 
4to. by R. Montacutius. But Bentley ( Upon the 
tip. of /'Warn, p. 17, &c.) has shown that this 
collection is the production of a far more ignorant 
person than Nonnus. (Comp. Fabricius, Hill, 
if rate. vol. viii. p. 601, &c. ; Ouwaroft, Nonnus 
von J’auapolis tier Dichter, ein Be.it rap zur Gesch. 
tier Grit-cL Poeste, Petersburg and Leipzig, 1817, 
4 to.) [L. S.] 

NONNUS, TIIKO'PIIANES, (&ta<pavi)s H6v- 
wi,) sometimes called Nanus, a Greek medical writer 
who lived in the tenth century after Christ, as his 
work is dedicated to the emperor ConstantinuB 
.Iforphyrogenitus, a. 0.911 — 959, at whose com- 
mand it was composed. Though commonly called 
Nonnas, it is supposed by some persons that his 
real name was Theopitanes. His work is entitled 
'Ewito/ut) T7js *Io TfHirijs d*a<rt)s T«x*ojf, Com- 
pendium Mitts Artis Mediate, and consists of two 
hundred and ninety short chapters ; it is compiled 
alm«|t entirely from previous writers, especially 
Alexander Tralliunus, Aetius, and Paulus Aegi- 
neta, whom, however, ho does not once mention 
by name. Almost the only point worthy of notice is 
that (according to Sprengel ) he is the earliest Greek 
medical writer, who makes distinct mention of dis- 
tilled toso- water, an article which his countrymen 
seem to have gained from the Arabians. It was 
first published by Jeremias Martius, Greek and 
Latin, Argent, 8vo. 1568 t and afterwards, in a 
much improved form, in 1794, 1795, 8vo, two vols., 
Uothae ei Amsteh, edited by J, S* Bernard, and 
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published after his death. (See Freind’s Mist, of 
Physic, vol. i. ; Sprengel, Hist, de la Mid., vol. ii. ; 
Haller, Bibl. Medic. Pruct. vol. i. ; Fabric. Bill. 
Gr. vol. xii. p. 685, ed. vet ; Choulant, Handb. 
der Biicher/eunde fur die Aeltere Med.) [W. A. G.] 
NORAX (N £pa£), a son of Hermes and Ery- 
theia, the daughter of Geryones, is said to have led 
an Iberian colony to Sardinia, and to have founded 
the town of Nora. (Paus. x. 17. § 4.) [L. S.J 

NORBA'NUS, occurs as a name of several dis- 
tinguished Romans towards the latter end of the 
republic, but they appear to have had no gentile 
name. Many modern writers suppose that C. 
Norbanus, w hogwas consul b. c. 83 [see below, No. 
1], belonged to the Junia gens, but for this there 
is no authority whatsoever. In fact, Norbanus 
came to be looked upon as a kind of gentile name, 
and hence a cognomen was attached to it. Thus, 
in some of the Fasti, the C. Norbanus just men- 
tioned bears the cognomen Balbus or Bulbus ; and 
subsequently several of the family are called by 
the surname of Ftaccus. It is quite uncertain to 
which member of the family the following coin be- 
longs. It bears on the obverse the bead of Venus, 
and on the reverse ears of corn, a caduceus, and 
fasces with an axe. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 262.) 



COIN OF C. NORBANUS. 

1. C. Norbanus, was tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
95, when he accused Q. Servilius Caepio of majes- 
tas, because lie lmd robbed, the temple of Tolosa in 
his consulship, b. c. 106, and had by his rash- 
ness and imprudence occasioned the defeat and 
destruction of the Roman army by the Cimbri, in 
the following year (b.c. 105). The senate, to 
whom Caepio had by a lex restored the judicia in 
his consulship, but of which they had been again 
deprived two years afterwards, made the greatest 
efforts to obtain his acquittal ; but, notwithstand- 
ing these exertions, and the powerful advocacy of 
the great orator L, Crassus, who was then consul, 
lie was condemned by the people, and went into 
exile at Smyrna. The disturbances, however, 
which took place at his trial, afforded the enemies 
of Norbanus a fair pretext for his accusation ; and 
in the following year (b. c. 94), he was accordingly 
accused of majestas under the lex Appuleia. The 
accusation was conducted by P. Sulpicius Rufus ; 
and the defence by the celebrated orator M. 
Antonius, under whom Norbanus had formerly 
served as quaestor, and who gives in the De Ora - 
tore of Cicero a very interesting account, of the iino 
of argument which he adopted on the occasion. 
Norbanus was acquitted. (Cic. de Orut, ii. 48, 
49, iii. 21, 25, 39, 40, Orat. Pari. 30 ; Yak Mix. 
viii. 5. § 2 ; Meyer, Fragtn . Rom, Orator, p. 287. 
&c„ 2d ed.) 

In b. c. 90 or 89, Norbanus rwas praetor in 
Sicily during the Social or MarsicWax, bat no at* 
tempt at insurrection occurred in the island. (Cic. 
Verr. v. 4, comp. iii. 49.) In n. c. 88 he came to 
the assistance of the town of Hhegium, which was 
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very nearly falling into the hands of the Samnites, 
who, taking advantage of the civil commotions at 
Home, had formed the design of invading Sicily. 
(Diod. Edog. xxxvii. p. 540, ed. Wesseling. The 
text of Diodorus has rdios 'Op€av6s, for which we 
ought undoubtedly to read with Wesseling, r<uos 
Nepfavdr.) In the civil wars Norbanus espoused 
the Marian party, and was consul in n. c. 83 with 
Scipio Asiaticus. In this year Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Italy, and marched from Brundisium 
into Campania, where Norbanus was waiting for 
him, on the Vultumus at the foot of Mount Tifata, 
not far from Capua. Sulla at first sent deputies to 
Norbanus under the pretext of treating respecting a 
peace, but evidently with the design of tampering 
with his troops ; but they could not effect their pur- 
pose, and returned to Sulla after being insulted 
and maltreated by the other side. Thereupon a 
general engagement ensued, the issue of which was 
not long doubtful ; the raw levies of Norbanus 
were unable to resist the first charge of Sulla's 
veterans, and Bed in all directions, and it was not 
till they reached the walls of Capua that Norbanus 
was able to rally them ngain. Six or seven thou- 
sand of his men fell in this battle, while Sulla's 
loss is said to hare been only seventy. Appian, 
contrary to all the other authorities, places this 
battle near Gputsigm in Apulia, but it is not im- 
pjrolttible, as ifrumann has conjectured (Gesehkhte 
Homs, voL ii. p. 4 59), that he wrote C asilinum, a 
town on the Vulturnus. In the following year, 
B. c. 8*2, Norbanus joined the consul Carho in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, but their united forces were entirely 
defeated by Metellus Pius. [Mrtklm's, No. I0.J 
This may be said to have given the death-blow to the 
Marian party in Italy. Desertion from their ranks 
rapidly followed, and Albinovanus, who had been 
entrusted with the command of Ariminum, invited 
Norbanus and his principal officers to a banquet. 
Norbanus suspected treachery, and declined the 
invitation ; the rest accepted it and were murdered. 
Norbanus succeeded in making his escape from 
Italy, and Bed to Khodes ; but his person having 
been demanded by Sulla, he killed himself in the 
middle of the market-place, while the Rhodians 
were consulting whether they should obey the com- 
mands of the dictator. (Appian, Ii. C. i. 82, 84, 
88, 81 ; Liv. Epit . 83 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 25 ; Plut. 
SuU. 27; Ore*. v. 20 ; Flor. iii. 21. § 18.) 

2. NoRBANLm Flaccuh. | Flaccvh. j 
8. Appira Norbanus, who defeated Antonius 
in the reign of Domitinn, is more usually called 
Appius Maximus. [Maximi/s, p. 888, lx| 

4. Non banc*, praefectus praetorio under Do- 
rn itian, waa privy to the death of that emperor. 
(Dion Cass, lxvii. 15.) 

5. Norbanus Licinianus, one of the infnmoua 
servants of Domitinn, was banished (relegaUu) in 
the reign of Trajan. (Piin. Ep. iii. 9.) 

€, Norbanus, banished by Com mod us. (Lam* 
prid. Commart. 4. ) 

NCPRTIA or NIJ'RTIA.an Etruscan divinity, 
who was worshipped at VoUinii, where a nail was 
driven every year into the wall of her temple, for 
the parpose of marking the number of years. ( Liv. 
iriivS ; Juvenal, x. 74.) (L. 8.] 

NOSS1H, a Greek poetess, of Locri in Southern 
Italy, lived about tt. a 310, and is the author of 
twelve epigrams of considerable beauty, extant in 
the Greek Anthology. From these we learn that 
he* mother's name waa Tbeuphila, and that she 
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had a daughter called Melinna. Three of her epi- 
grams were published for the BrU time by Bent- 
ley ; and the whole twelve area given *by J. C. 
Wolf, Poetriarum ccto Fragm . etc., Hatnb. 1784, 
by A. Schneider, Poetriarunfi Grace, Fragm, 
Giessae, 1802, by Brunck, jjptaL vet. Poet. Or, 
voL i, and by Jacobs, A nth. Grace, vol. i. (Comp. 
Fabric. BitA. Grace, vol. ii. p. 1 33 ; Bentley, Dis- 
sertation upon the Epistles of Fhalaris , pp. 258, 
257, Lond. 1777.) 

NGTHIPPUS, a tragic poet, with whom we 
are only acquainted through a fragment of the 
Morirae of the comic poet Ilermippus, who 
describes Nothippus as an enormous eater. (Athen. 
viii. p. 344,’ c, d.) » 

NOVATIA'NUS, according to Philostorgius, 
whose statement, however, has not been generally 
received with confidence, was a native of Phrygia. 
From the accounts given of his baptism, which his 
enemies alleged was irregularly administered in 
consequence of his having been prevented by 
sickness from receiving imposition of hands, it 
would appear that in early life he was a gentile ; 
but the assertion found in many modern works 
that he was devoted to the stoic philosophy is not 
supported by the testimony of any ancient writer. 
There can be no doubt that ho. became a presbyter 
of the church at Rome, that he insisted upon the 
rigorous and perpetual exclusion of the Lapsi, the 
weak brethren who had fallen away from the faith 
under the terrors of persecution, and that upon the 
election of Cornelius | Cornklius ), who advocated 
more charitable opinions, to the Roman see in 
June, a. i>. 251, about sixteen months after the 
martyrdom of Fabianus, he disowned the authority 
of the new pontiff, was himself consecrated bishop 
by a rival party, was condemned by the council 
held in the autumn of the same year, and after a 
vain struggle to maintain his position was obliged 
to give way, and became the founder of a new 
sect, who from him derived the name of Novations. 
We are told, moreover, that he was a man of un- 
sociable, treacherous, and wolf-like disposition, that 
his ordination was performed by three simple 
illiterate prelates from an obscure corner of Italy, 
whom he gained to his purpose by a most disrepu- 
table artifice, that these poor men quickly perceived, 
confessed, ami lamented their error, and that those 
persons who had at first espoused bis cause quickly 
returned to their duty, leaving the schismatic 
almost alone. We must observe that these ad- 
verse representations proceed from his bitter enemy 
Cornelius, being contained in a long letter from • 
that pope to Fabitis, of Antioch, preserved in 
Eusebius, that they bear evident marks of personal 
rancour, and that they are* contradicted by the 
circumstance that Novntianus was commissioned in 
250 by the Roman clergy to write a letter in their 
name to Cyprian which is stilt extant, by the 
respect and popularity which he unfjftoostionably 
enjoyed after his assumption of the episcopal dig- 
nity, even among those who did net recognise his 
authority, and by the fact that a numerous and 
devoted band of followers espousing his Cause 
fanned a separate communion, which spread over 
the whole Christian world, and flourished for more 
than two hundred years. The career of Novation 
nus, after the termination of his struggle with 
Cornelius, is unknown ; hut we ate told by So- 
crates ( //. AV ir, 28) that ho suffered death nodes 
Valerian ; and from Paciantttj who flourished in the 
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middle of the fourth century, we learn that the 
. No Tatiana boasteft that their founder was a martyr. 

The original and distinguishing tenet of these 
heretics was, as wl have indicated above, that no 
one who after baptAn had, through dread of per 
sedition or from anJOother cause, fallen away from 
the faith, could, however sincere his contrition, again 
be received into the boggpi of the church, or entertain 
sure hope of salvation. It would appear that subse- 
quently this rigorous exclusion was extended to all 
who had been guilty of any of the greater or mortal 
sins ; and, if we can trust the expression of St. Am- 
brose ( DePoen . iii. 3), Novatianus himself altoge- 
ther rejected the cfftcacyaf repentance, and denied 
that forgiveness could be granted to any sin, whether 
small or great. There can be no doubt that com- 
munion was refused to all great offenders, but we 
feel inclined to believe that Socrates (//. E. iv. 28) 
represents these opinions, as first promulgated, 
more fairly when he states, that Novatianus merely 
would not admit that the church had power to for- 
give and grant participation in her mysteries to 
great offenders, while at the same time he exhorted 
them to repentance, and referred their case directly 
to the decision of flod — views which were likely 
to bo extremely obnoxious to the orthodox priest- 
hood, and might venr readily he exaggerated and 
perverted by the intolerance of his own followers, 
who, full of spiritual pride, arrogated to themselves 
the title of Kadapot , or Puritans, an epithet caught 
up and echoed in scorn by their antagonists. 

It is necessary to remark that the individual 
who first proclaimed such doctrines was not Nova- 
tianus, but an African presbyter under Cyprian, 
named Novatus, who took a most active share in 
the disorders which followed the elevation of Cor- 
nelius. Hence, very naturally, much confusion 
has arisen between Novatus and Novatianus ; and 
Lardner, with less than his usual accuracy, persists 
in considering them as one and the same, although 
the words of Jerome are perfectly explicit, distin- 
guishing most clearly between ” Novatianus Ro- 
manae urbis presbyter'” and “ Novatus Cvpriani 
presbyter.” Indeed, the tenth chapter of his Ca- 
talogue becomes quite unintelligible if we confound 
them. 

Jerome informs us that Novatianus composed 
treatises De Pascha ; De SabbtUo ; Do Circumci- 
sione • Tie Sacerdote ; De Oratioue ; De Cibis Ju- 
daicis ; De Instantia ; De Attala, and many others ; 
together with % large volume De Triniiate , exhi- 
biting in a compressed form the opinions of Ter- 
tuliian on this mystery. Of all these the follow- 
ing only are now known to exist : — 

I. De Triniiate s. De Retjula Fidei, ascribed by 
some to Tertnllian, bytothcra to Cyprian, nnd in- 
serted in many editions of their works. That it 
cannot belong to Tertullian is sufficiently proved 
by the style and by the mention made of the Sahel- 
liana, who did not exist in his time, while Jerome 
expressly declares that the volume De Triniiate 
was not the production of Cyprian, but of Nova- 
tianus. The piece before us, however, does not 
altogether answer his description, since it cannot 
be regarded as a mere transcript of the opinions of 
Tertullian, but is an independent exposition of the 
orthodox doctrine very distinctly embodied in pure 
language and animated style. 

II. De Obit Jutiaicis, written at tho request of 
the Roman laity at a period when the author bod, 
apparently, withdrawn from the fury of the Decian 
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persecution (a.d. 249 — 257), probably toward* 
the close of a. d. 250. If composed under these 
circumstances, as maintained by Jackson, it refutes 
in a most satisfactory manner the charges brought 
by Cornelius in reference to the conduct of Nova- 
tianus at this epoch. The author denies that the 
Mosaic ordinances, with regard to meats, are 
binding upon Christians, but strongly recommends 
moderation and strict abstinence from flesh offered 
to idols. 

III. Epistolae. Two letters, of which the first 
is certainly genuine, written a. d. 250, in the 
name of the Roman clergy to Cyprian, when a 
vacancy occurred in the papal see in consequence 
of the martyrdom of Fabianus, on the 13th of 
February, a. ». 250. 

The two best editions of the collected works of 
Novatianus are those of Welchman (8vo. Oxon. 
1724), and of Jackson (8vo. Lond. 1728). The 
latter is in every respect superior, presenting us with 
an excellent text, very useful prolegomena, notes 
and indices. The tracts _>e Triniiate and De Cibis 
Judaicis will be found in almost all editions of Ter- 
tullian from the Parisian impression of 1545 down- 
wards. (Hieronym. de Viris 111. 10 ; Philostorg. 
If.E. viii. 15 ; Kuseb. II. E. vi. 43 ; Parian. Ep. 

3 ; Amltros. de Poen. iii. 3 ; Cyprian. Ep. 44, 45, 
49, 50, 5 >, 68 ; Socrat. II. E. iv. 28, v. 22, and 
notes of V .lesius ; Sozomen. II. E. vi. 24 ; Lardner, 
Credibility of Gosjtel History \ c. xlvii ; Schonemann, 
Bibliotheca Pat rum Lat. vol. i. § 5 ; Bii.hr, Geschieht • 
des Rum. Litierut. Suppl. Rand. 2te Abtheil. §§ 23, 
24 ; with regard to Novatus, see Cyprian. Ep. 
52.) [W. R.1 

NOVATUS. [Novatianus]. 

NOVA'TUS, JU'NJUS, published a libellous 
letter against Augustus under the name of Agrippo, 
hut was punished only by a pecuniary fine. (Suet. 
A up. 51 .) 

NOVK'LLIUS TORQUA'TUS. [Torqua- 

TU8.] 

NOVELLUS, ANTO'NIUS, was one of Otho’s 
principal generals, but possessed no influence with 
the soldiery. (Tac. Hist. i. 87, ii. 12.) 

NOVENSILES DII, are mentioned in the 
solemn prayer which the consul Deems repeated 
after the pontifex previous to his devoting himself 
to death for his country. (Liv. viii. 9.) Instead 
of Novensiles, we also find the form Novensides, 
whence we may infer thnt it is some compound of 
insides. The first word in this compound is said by 
some to be novus, and by others novem (A mob. 
iii. 38, 39) ; and it is accordingly said that the 
Novensiles were nine gods, to whom Jupiter gave 
permission to hurl his lightnings. ( Amob. /. c. $ 
Plin. II. N. ii. 52.) But this fact, though it may 
have applied to the Etruscan religion, nowhere ap- 
pears in the religion of the Romans. We are 
therefore inclined to look upon Novensides as com- 
posed of nove and insides , so that these gods would 
be the opposite of Indigetes, or old native divini- 
ties ; that is, the Novensides are the gods who are 
newly or recently introduced at Rome, after the r 
conquest of some place. For it was customary at 
Rome after the conquest of a neighbouring town to 
carry its gods to Rome, and there either to establish 
their worship in public, or to assign the care of lt*to 
some patrician family. This is the explanation of 
Cincius Alixnentus (ap. Amob. iii. 38, Ac.), and 
seems to be quite satisfactory. [1 m S.} 

NO'VIA GENS, plebeian, was of tery Util* 
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note. Persons of this name are first mentioned in 
the last century of the republic, but none of the 
Novii obtained the consulship till a. d. 78. 

- NO'VIUS. 1, Q. Novi us, a celebrated writer 
of Atellane plays, was a contemporary of Pompo- 
nius, who wrote plays of the same kind, and of the 
dictator Sulla. (Macrob. Sat. i. 10 ; Cell. xv. 13.) 
The plays of Novius are frequently mentioned by 
Nonius Marcellus, and occasionally by the other 
grammarians. A list of the plays, and the frag- 
ments which are preserved, are given by Bothe. 
{Poet. Lat. Scenic. Frugmenta % vol. ii. p. 41, &c.) 

2. L. Novius, a colleague and enemy of P. 
Clodius in his tribunate, b. c. 58,. A fragment of 
a speech of his is preserved by Asconius {in Cic 
MU. p. 47, Orelli). 

NOX. [Nyx.] 

NU'CIUS, NICANDER (N Uavlpos Noi W), 
a native of Corcyra, born about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, who was driven from his 
own country by various misfortunes, and took 
refuge at Venice. Here he was taken into the 
service of Gerard Veltuyckus, or Veltwick (with 
whom he had been previously acquainted), who 
was going as ambassador from the emperor Charles 
V. to the court of the Sultan Solyman, a. d. 1545. 
He accompanied him not only to Constantinople, 
but also over several other parts of Europe, and 
wrote an account of his travels, which is still 
extant, and contains much curious and interesting 
matter. There is a MS. of this work in the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford (containing two books, 
but not quite perfect at the end), from which the 
second book has been edited in Greek with an 
English translation under the direction of Dr. 
Cramer, small 4to., 1841, Loudon, printed for the 
Camden Society. In his introduction, Dr. Cramer 
has given a short analysis of the contents of the 
first book. There is another and more complete 
MS. of N'ucius's Travels preserved in the Ambro- 
sian library’ at Milan, consisting of three books, 
from which there was, some years ago, an intention 
on the part of one of the officers of the library of 
editing the work, but the writer is not aware that 
this intention has ever been put into execution. 
(Compare Dr. Cramer’s Introduction to his edi- 
tion.) [W. A. G.] 

NUMA MA'RCIUS. 1. The son of Marcus, 
is described in the legend of Numa Pompiliu9 as 
the most intimate friend of that king. Marcius 
urged Kuma to accept the Roman throne, accom- 
panied him from his Sabine country to Rome, 
there became a member of the senate, and was 
chosen by his royal friend to be the first Pontifex 
Maximus, and the depository of all his religious 
and ecclesiastical enactments. It is related that 
Marcius aspired to the kingly dignity on the death 
of Poraptlius, and that he starved himself to death 
on the election of Tullus Hostilius, (Pint, Num. 
5, 6, 21 ; Liv. i. 20.) 

2. The sou of the preceding, is said to have mar- 
ried Pumpilia, the daughter of Numa Pompilius, 
and to have become by her the father of Ancut 
Marcius. Numa Marcius was appointed by Tullus 
Hostilius praefectus urbi. (Pint. Num. 21, (Joriol. 

) ; Tac. Ann. vi. 11.) 

NUMA POMPI'LIUS, the second king of 
Home. The legend of this king is so well told by 
Niebuhr {Hyd. of Home* vol. i. p. 237, Ac.), from 
Livy and the ancient authorities, that we cannot do 
$«tter than borrow his words. ** On the death of 
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Romulus the senate at first woi*ld not allow the 
election of a new king : every senUtor was to enjoy 
the royal power in rotation as /piterrex. In this 
way a year passed. The pecyfie, being treated 
more oppressively than before; were vehement in 
demanding the election of abtovereign to protect 
them. When the senate permitted it to be held, 
the Romans and Sabines /disputed out pf which 
nation the king should be taken. It was agreed 
that the former should choose him out of the latter ; 
and all voices concurred in naming the wise and 
pious N uma Pompilius of Cures, who had married 
the daughter of Tatius. 

“It was a very prevalent belief in antiquity that 
Numa had derived his knowledge from the Greek 
Pythagoras ; Polybius and other writers attempted 
to show that this was impossible, for chronological 
reasons, inasmuch as Pythagoras did not come 
into Italy till the reign of Servius Tullius ; 
but an impartial critic, who does not believe that 
the son of Mnesarchus was the only Pythagoras, 
or that there is any kind of necessity for placing 
Numa in the twentieth Olympiad, or, in fine, that 
the historical personality of Pythagoras is more 
certain than that of Nuina, will be pleased with 
the old popular opinion, and will not sacrifice it to 
chronology. 

“ When Numa was assured by the auguries that 
the gods approved of his election, the first care of 
the pious king was turned, not to the rites of the 
temples, but to human institutions. He divided 
the lands which Romulus had conquered and had 
left open to occupancy. lie founded the worship 
of Terminus. It w’as not till after he had done 
this that Numa set himself to legislate for religion. 
He was revered as the author of the Roman cere- 
monial law. Instructed by the Camena Kgeria, who 
was espoused to him in a visible form, and who led 
him into tho assemblies of her sisters in the sacred 
grove, he regulated the whole hierarchy ; the pon- 
tiffs, who took care, by precept and by chastise- 
ment, that the laws relating to religion should bo 
observed both by individuals and by the state ; 
the augurs, whose calling it was to afford security 
for the councils of men by piercing into those of 
the gods ; the fhimens, who ministered in the 
temples of the supreme deities ; the chaste virgins 
of Vesta ; the Salii, who solemnised the worship of 
the gods with armed dances and songs. He pre- 
scribed the rites according to which the people 
might offer worship and prayer acceptable to the 
gods. To him were revealed the conjurations for 
compelling Jupiter himself to make known his 
will, by lightnings and the flight of birds: whereas 
others were forced to wait for these prodigies from 
the favour of the god, who was often silent to 
such os were doomed to destruction. This charm 
he learnt from Faunus and Ficus, whom, by the 
advice of Kgeria, he enticed and bound an chains, 
as Midas bound Silenus in the rose garden. From 
this pious prince the god brooked such boldness. 
At Numa’s entreaty he exempted the people from 
the terrible duty of offering up human sacrifices. 
But when the audacious Tullus presumed to imi- 
tAte his predecessor, he was killed by a flash of 
lightning during his conjuratioua Ju tho, temple of 
Jupiter EliciuJi. The tbirty-nin# years of Nuraa’s 
reign, which glided away in quiet happiness, with- 
out any war or any calamity, afforded no legends 
but pf such marvels. That nothing might break 
the peace of his ffaya, the ancile feu from heaven. 
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when the land tas threatened with a pestilence, 
which disappeared as soon as Numa ordained the 
ceremonies of the Salii. Numa was not a theme of 
song, like Rornulw ; indeed he enjoined that, 
among all the Camerae, the highest honours should 
be paid to Tacita. ^et a story was handed down, 
that, when he was entertaining his guests, the 
plain food in the eartfttenware dishes were turned 
on the appearance of Egeria into a banquet fit for 
gods, in vessels of gold, in order that her divinity 
might be made manifest to the incredulous. The 
temple of Janus, his work, continued always shut: 
peace was spread over Italy ; until Numa, like the 
darlings of the gods in tHe golden age, fell asleep, 
full of days. Egeria melted away in tears into a 
fountain.” 

The sacred books of Numa, in which he pre- 
• scribed all the religious rites and ceremonies, were 
said to have been buried near him in a separate 
tomb, and to have been discovered by'accident, five 
hundred years afterwards, by one Tercntius, in the 
consulship of Cornelius and Baebius, n. c. 181. 
By Tcrentius they were carried to the city -praetor 
Petilius, nnd were found to consist of twelve or 
seven books, in Latin, on ecclesiastical law (de 
jure pontifieum ), and the same number of books 
in Greek on philosophy : the latter were burnt at 
the command of the senate, but the former were 
carefully preserved. The story of the discovery 
of these books is evidently a forgery ; and the 
books, which were ascribed to Nutna, and which 
were extant at a later time, were evidently nothing 
more than ancient works containing an account of 
the ceremonial of the Homan religion. (Pint. 
Numa; Liv. i. 18 — 21 ; Oic. tic Hep. ii. Ill — 1 5 ; 
Dionys. ii. 58 — (>6 ; Plin. //. JV. xiii. 14. s. 27 ; 
Val. Max. i. 1. § 12 ; August, de Cin. Dei , vii. 
34.) 

It would be idle to inquire into the historical 
reality of Numa. Whether such a person ever 
existed or not, we cannot look upon the second 
king of Rome as a real historical personage. His 
name represents the rule of law and order, and to 
him are ascribed all those ecclesiastical institutions 
which formed the basis of the ceremonial religion 
of the Homans. Some modern writers connect his 
name with the word vd/aor, “ law ” (Hartung, Die. 
Religion der Homer , vol. i. p. 2 lfi), but this is 
mere fancy. It would be impossible to enter 
into a history of the various institutions of this 
king, without discussing the whole ecclesiastical 
system of the Romans, a subject which would be 
foreign to this work. We would only remark, 
that the universal tradition of the Sabine origin of 
Numa intimates that the Romans must have de- 
rived a great portion of their religious By stem from 
the Sabines, rather than from the Etruscans, as is 
commonly believed. 

NUMK'NIIJS (Noujudvios), of Apameia in 
t Syria, a Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, who 
was highly esteemed by Plotinus and his school, 
ns well as by Origen. (Porphyr. Vit. Plot. 2, 17; 
Said . ». vp. *fipt’yfvrjs, N oupvt'ios.) He and Cronius, 
a man of a kindred mind and a contemporary, who 
Is often spoken of along with him (Porphyr. De 
A ntr. Nymph, p. 121 ed. Holstcn.), probably belong 
to the age of the Antonines. Ho is mentioned not 
only by Porphyrins, but also by Clemens of Alex- 
andria and Origen. Statements and fragments of 
bis apparently very numerous works have been 
preserved by Origen, Theodoret, and especially by 
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Eusebius, and from them we may with tolerable' 
accuracy learn the peculiar tendency of this new 
Platonico-Py thagorean philosophy, and its approxi- 
mation to the doctrines of Plato. Numenius is 
almost invariably designated as a Pythagorean, but 
his object was to trace the doctrines of Plato up to 
Pythagoras, and at the same time to show that 
they were not at variance with the dogmas and 
mysteries of the Brahmins, Jews, Magi and Egyp- 
tians. (See the Fragm. of the 1st book ITepl 
Toiyadov, ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. ix. 7.) Ntir 
menius called Plato ” the Atticising Moses,” 
probably on the supposition of some historical 
connexion between them. (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
342 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. xi. 10. p. 527 ; Suid. 
s. v.) In several of his works, therefore, he had 
based his remarks on passages from the books 
of Moses, and he had explained one passage about 
the life of our Saviour, though without mentioning 
him in a figurative sense. (Orig. adv. Cels. iv. 
p. 198, &c. Spenc. ; comp. i. p. 13 ; Porphyr. De 
A ntr. Nymph, p. Ill, &e.) He had also endea- 
voured to inquire into the hidden meaning of the 
Egyptian, perhaps also of Greek mythology. (See 
his explanation of Serapis ap. Orig. Ibid. v. p. 258 ; 
Fr. 4k tow 7T€pl rwv itapd TlAdrwvt diroflpi'iTwv, 
ap. Euseb. Praep. Er. xiii. 5. ) His intention was 
to restore the philosophy of Plato, the genuine 
Pythagorean and mediator between Socrates and 
Pythagoras (neither of whom he prefers to the 
other) in its original purity, cleared from the 
Aristotelian and Zenonian or Stoic doctrines, and 
purified from the unsatisfactory and perverse 
explanations, which he, said were found even in 
Speusippus nnd Xenocrates, and which, through 
the influence of Arcesilas and Carneades, i. e. in 
the second and third Academy, had led to a bot- 
tomless scepticism. (See especially Euseb. Praep. 
Ev. xiv. 5.) His work on the apostacy of the 
Academy from Plato (Tlepl ttjs twv ’AKa.bvp-a.tKwv 
vpos n\drwva Siacr^at a>s), to judge from its 
rather numerous fragments (ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
xiv. 5 — 9), contained a minute and wearisome 
account of the outward circumstances of those 
men, and was full of fabulous tales about their 
lives, without entering into the nature of their 
scepticism. His books Ilepl rdyadod seem to have 
been of a better kind ; in them he had minutely 
explained, mainly in opposition to the Stoics, 
that existence could neither be found in the ele- 
ments because they were in a perpetual state of 
change and transition, nor in matter because it is 
vague, inconstant, lifeless, and in itself not an 
object of our knowledge ; and that, on the contrary, 
existence, in order to resist the annihilation and 
decay of matter, must itself rather be incorporeal 
nnd removed from all mutability (Frag. ap. Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. xv. 17), in eternal presence, without 
being subject to the variation of time, simple and 
imperturbable in its nature by its own will as well 
ns by influence from without, (lb. xi. 10.) True 
existence, according to him, is identical with the 
first god existing in and by himself, that is, with 
good ( rd dyado' v), and is defined as spirit (vbvtf, 
tb. xi. 18, ix. 22). But as the first (absolute) 
god existing in himself and being undisturbed in 
his motion, could not be creative (8tyuovp?t*dt), 
he thought that we must assume a second god, 
whq keeps matter together, directs hfc energy to it 
and to intelligible essences, and imports bis spirit 
to all creatures ; bis mind is directed to the first 
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god> in whom he behold* the idea* according to 
which he arranges the world harmoniously, being 
seised with a desire to create the world. The first 
god communicate* his ideas*to the second, without 
losing them himself* just as we communicate 
knowledge to ono another, without depriving our- 
selves of it. {I (mi. xi. 18.) In regard to the relation 
existing between the third and second god, and 
to the manner in which they also are to be con- 
ceived as one (probably in opposition to the vague 
duration of matter), no information can be de- 
rived from the fragments which have come down 
to us. [Ch. A. B. ] 

NUME'NIUS (NoojUifwoj). I. A sceptical phi- 
losopher, and a pupil of Pyrrhon, must be distin- 
guished from Numenius of Apameia. (Diog. Luert, 
ix. 68, 10*2, 114.) 

2. A rhetorician, who lived in the reign of 
Hadrian, to whom he addressed a consolatory dis- 
course (wapafAv&ifTiKot') on the death of Autinous. 
He also wrote n«pl twv rijs A4£«m <rx’7,udTa>i», 
Xptiwv ovrayuryrf, and arguments (ihroftfaeis) to 
the works of Thucydides and Demosthenes. (Suid. 
9 . v. and Eudoxia.) He was the father of the rhe- 
torician Alexander, who is hence frequently called 
Alexander Numenius. [See Y r ol. I. p. 1*23, a.] 
NUME'NIUS ( Novfxtjfios), a medical writer, 
quoted by Celaus (v. 18. § 35, 21. § 4, pp. 88, 
92) and Aetius (iv. ). $ 20, p. 621, in which 
passage for \umius we should read Numen;u»). 
He is, perhaps, the native of Heracleia, who was a 
pupil of Dieuches, and lived probably in the fourth 
or third century H. c. (Athen. i. p. 5.) He wrote 
a poem on fishing, ’AAieim«d, which is frequently 
quoted by Athenaeus. A persou of the same name, 
who wrote on venomous animals, ©npiewrd, is quoted 
by the Scholiast on Nicander. (Fabric. HiU. Ur. 
vol. ii. p. 627, ed. vet.) [ YV\ A. (i. J 

N IJME'KIA, the goddess. [ Numerics.] 
NUMEKIA'NUS, M. AURELIUS, the 
younger of the two sons of Ike emperor Carua, and 
his companion in the expedition against the Per- 
sians, undertaken in a. n. 283. After the death 
of his father, which happened in the following 
year, he was, without opposition, acknowledged as 
joint emperor with his brother Carious. The idle 
fears of the army compelled him to abandon all 
hopes of prosecuting a campaign commenced with 
so much glory, and of extending the conquests 
already achieved. For terrified by the mysterious 
fate of Carus [Carus], which they regarded as a 
direct manifestation of the wrath of heaven, and 
an evident fulfilment of the ancient prophecy which 
fixed the river Tigris as the limit of the Homan 
sway, the soldiers refused to advance. Yielding 
to their superstitious terrors, Numerianus com- 
menced a retreat in the very hour of victory, and 
slowly retraced his steps towards the Thracian 
Bosporus, During the greater part of the march, 
which lasted for eight months, he was duly con- 
fined to his litter by an affection of the eyes, in- 
duced, it is said, by excessive weeping. After this 
seclusion had continued for a considerable period, 
dark report* began to circulate, apd the excitement 
increasing' by degrees, at length became so fierce 
that the soldiers farced their way into the Im- 
perial tent, and discovered the dead body of their 
prince. The concealment practised by Arrins A per, 
preefect of the praetorians, father-in-law of, the 
deceased, and who had lately acted as his repre- 
sentative, gave rise to the worst suspicions. He 
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was publicly arraigned of the niAler in a military 
council, held at Chalcedon, and,.%ithout being per- 
mitted to speak in his own deface, wns stabbed to 
the heart by Diocletian, wlior/ the troops had al- 
ready proclaimed emperor, an>/who on this occasion 
acted with a degree of hast^ violence strangely at 
variance with the calmness of his well-regulated 
mind. [Diocletian us.] 

The Augustan historian represents Numerianus 
as a prince remarkable alike for moral and intellec- 
tual excellence. He gained universal love and ad- 
miration by gentleness of temper, affability of 
address, and purity of life, while at the same time 
he bore away the palm 'in eloquence and poetry 
from all his contemporaries — virtues and accom- 
plishments which shone the more conspicuous and 
bright when contrasted with the brutal profligacy 
and savage cruelty of his brother and colleague 
Oarinus [Caiunus]. (Vopiac. Numerian. ; Aur. 
Y'ict. JCpit, 38, de Cues. 30 ; Euirop. ix. 12 ; Zonar. 
xii. 30.) [YV. II.] 
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NUME'RI US, a prnenomen among the Romans 
of rather rare occurrence. Hence the copyists of 
mun u scripts frequently changed N., its contracted 
form, into M. Y'arro says that this praenomen was 
given to those who were bom quickly ; nnd that 
women in childbirth were accustomed to pray to a 
goddess N umer ia, who must have been a deity of 
some importance, as the pontifex mentioned her in 
the ancient prayers (Y r ar. Frtujm. p. 319, Bipont. ; 
omp. Hurtling, IHe Kclitiion de.r Homer , vol. ii. p. 
240). As a Roman praenomen the feminine Nu- 
meria could not lie used any more than Marca 
( Varr. L. L. ix. 55, ed. Muller). Festus relates 
that Numerius wns never used as a praenomen by 
any patrician house, till the Fabius, who alone sur- 
vived after the six and thirty had been slaughtered 
by the Etruscans, married the wealthy daughter of 
Otacilius Maleventanus, on the condition that the 
first child should receive the praenomen of its 
maternal grandfather, Numerius. ( Festus, p. 171, 
ed. Muller.) 

Numerius also occurs as the gentile name of a few 
persons " 

1. Numerius, one of the friends of Marins, 
provided a vessel for him at Ostia, when he was 
proscribed by Sulla in ». c. 88 (Plut. Afar. 35). 
Numerius, however, is probably only the praenomen „ 
of the friend of Marius. 

2. Q. Numerius Kurus, tribune of the plebs, 

b. c. 57. [ Rufus.) 

8. Numerius Atticuh. .[Attic us.] 

NUME'STHJS, NUME'RI IJ8, was received 
by Cicero ' among his friends, upon the recom- 
mendation of Atttcus. (Cic. ad Att. it 20, 2*2,24.) 

NUMI'CIA OKN8, an ancient patrician house, 
a member of which, T. N amici us Priscus, obtained 
the consulship ns early a* a. c. 4 69. pRlscua Is 
the only cognrinen in this gens. • 
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NUMI'CIUS^l, Tl Numicius, tribune of the 
plebs, u. c. 320, arts with his colleague, Q. Moelius, 
given over ‘to the'-Vamnites, when the Homans re- 
solved not to adhane to the peace made at Cau- 
dium. Livy calls thrcolleague of Maelius, L. Julius 
and not Numicius (OV de Off. iii. 30 ; Liv. ix. 0). 
For further details, see Maelius, No. 3. 

2. Numicius, to wNom Horace addresses the] 
sixth epistle of his first book, is otherwise a person 
quite.unknown. 

NU'MIDA, M\ AEMILIUS, was decemvir 
sacrorum, and died in n. c. 211, (Liv. xxvi. 23.) 

NU'MIDA* PLO'TIUS, a friend of Horace, 
who addresses to him ofte of his odes (i. 30), to 
celebrate his safe arrival in Italy, after undergoing 
the perils of the war against the Cantabri in Spain. 

NUMl'DICUS, the agnomen of Q. Metellus, 
who fought against Jugurtha. [Metei.lus, No. 14.] 
NUMJ'DIUS QUADRA'TUS. [Quadra- 

TUS.] 

NUMI'SIA GENS, is probably merely another 
orthography of Numicia Gens. [Numicia Gens.] 
In the time of the republic we find no Nuraisii 
with a cognomen [NuMisirs], but under the 
empire persons of this name occur, with the cog- 
nomens of Lupus and Rufus. 

N UMISIA'N lJ{4 w (Noi//*(0 , jtw'<5r, written also 
'Novptaiaviis^ Novp.7)(nav6s. or No/uitnaj'ds, but more 
frequently in the first of these forms), an eminent 
physician at Corinth, whose lectures Galen attended 
about a. l). 150, having gone to Corinth for that 
express purpose (Galen, de Amt. Admin, i. 1, vol. 
i i. p. 217 ). He was, according to Galen (/. c.), the 
most celebrated of all the pupils of Quintus, and 
one of the tutors to Pel ops ( id# Comment in Hippocr. 

* De Nut. Horn."' ii. 6. vol. xv. p. 136), and dis- 

tinguished himself especially by his anatomical 
knowledge. He wrote a commentary on the 
“Aphorisms’* of Hippocrates (id. Comment, in 
IlipjHtcr. “ De Humor.'" i. 24, vol. xvi. p. 197, 
Comment, in Hippocr. “ Aphor." iv. 69, v. 44, vol. 
xvii. pt. ii. pp. 751, 337), which appears to have 
been well thought of in Galen’s time. He is also 
mentioned by Galen, de Onl. Libror. suor. vol. xix. 
p. 57, and de A nut. Admin, viii. 2, vol. ii. p. 660, 
aud bk. xiv. (in MS. Arabic translation in the 
Bodleian library). [ W. A. G.) 

N UM I 'SI US. 1 . L. Numisius of Cireeii, was 
one of the two chief magistrates ( praetnres ) of the 
Latins in It. c. 340, the year in which the great 
laitin war broke out, and was the principal com- 
mander in the war. (Liv. viii. 3, 11.) 

• 2. C. Numisius, praetor il c. 177, obtained 
Sicily as his province. (Liv. xli. 3.) 

3. T. Numisius, of Tnrquinii, was one of the 
ten commissioners sen? into Macedonia in u. c. 167, 
to regulate its affairs after its conquest by Aemilius 
PauUus (Liv. xlv. 17 ). About the same time, or 
a little earlier, he was at the head of the embassy 
sent by the Roman senate to endeavour to mediate 
between Antiochus Kpiphanes and the two Pto- 
lemies (Philometor and Phj'scon). (Polyb. xxix. 
10 .) 

4. Numisius, seems to have been the name of 
an architect, since Cicero speaks of Numisiana 
format that is, tlw plan of a house or villa designed 
by one Numisius. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 2. § 1.) 

5. N umisius Tiro, is branded by Cicero as one 
of the cut* threats of M. Antonius, the triumvir. 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 4, v. 6, xii. 6») 

NUMl'SIUS, the architect of the theatre at 
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Herculaneum. His name is preserved in an. in- 
scription on the building. £P. S.1 

NU'MITOR. [Romulus.] 

N UMITO'RIA. J, The mother of Virginia, 
(Dionys. xi. 30.) [Numitorius, No. 2.] 

2. The wife of M. Antonius Creticus, praetor 
b. c. 75, was the daughter of Q. Numitorius Pullus, 
who betrayed Fregellae. [Numitorius, No. 3.] 
She left no children. (Cic. Phil. iii. 6.) 

NUMITO'RIA GENS, plebeian, was of con- 
siderable antiquity, but none of its members ever 
attained any of the higher offices of the state. 
Pullus is the only cognomen which occurs in this 
gens. The annexed coin belongs to this gens, but 
it is quite uncertain to whom it refers. •- 
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NUMITO'RIUS. 1. L. Numitorius, is men- 
tioned as • me of the five tribunes who were first 
electedHn the comitia tributa, b. c. 472 (Liv. ii.wB). 

2. P. N uaiitorius, the maternal uncle of Vir- 
ginia, attempted to resist the iniquitous sentence of 
the decemvir App. Claudius, and was elected tribune 
of the plebs upon the expulsion of the decemvir, 
b. c. 449. In bis tribunate, he accused Sp. Oppius, 
one of the late decemvirs. (Liv. iii. 45, 64 ; 
Dionys. xi. 28, 38, 46.) 

3. Q. Numitorius Pullus, of Fregellae, be- 
trayed bis native town to the Roman pmetor L. 
Opimius, b. c. 125, when it rose in revolt to obtain 
the Roman franchise. The town was taken and 
destroyed by Opimius (Cic .de Invent, ii. '34 ; comp. 
Cic. de l*'<u Ayr. ii. 33 ; Liv. Epit. 60 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 6). The daughter of this Numitorius married 
M. Antonius Creticus. [Numitoria, No. 2.] 

4. C. Numitorius, was a distinguished man of 
the aristocratical party, who was put to death by 
Marius and Cinna, when they entered Rome at 
the close of B. c. 88. His bodv was afterwards 

fr 

dragged through the forum by the executioner’s 
hook. (Appian, ft. C. i. 72 ; Flor. iii. 21. § 14.) 

5. C. N umitorius, a Roman eques, who was a 
witness against Verres. (Cic. Verr. v. 63.) 

NU'MMIUS, is a name which occurs only in 
the Fasti and inscriptions of the time of the empire. 
Thus we find nT. Rusticus Nammius Gnllus, consul 
suffectus, a. d. 26, a Nummius Sisennn, consul a. I>. 
133, and a M. Nummius Albinns, consul a. D. 209. 

NUMO'NIUS VALA. [VaLa.] 

N YCTE'IS(Nwet»j#s), a feminine patronymic of 
Nycteus, and applied to his daughter Antiope, the 
wife of Polydorus and mother of Labdacus. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 5. § 5 ; Nycteus.) [L, S.] 

NYCTEUS (Nv/rrtiir), a son of Hyriette by 
the nymph Clonia, brother of Lycus arid Offon, 
and husband of Polyxo, by whom he become the 
father of Antiope. (A polled, iii. 10. § 1 ; *Anton. 
Lib. 25.) According to others^ Antiope was the 
daughter of the river-god Asopu*^ (Apollod. /. c.‘; 
Horn. Od. xi. 259, &c.) Antiope yaa canned off 
by Epopeus, king of Aegishia^ and NyeteiA, who, 
as the guardian of Labdacus, Vas staying at 
Thebes, took revenge by invaditfg witk a Theban 
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army the territory of Sicyon : bt»t he wan de- titan in the contemplation of nadure, such he awe, 
feated ; and being severely wounded, he was car- terifyr, joy, delight, were ascribM to the agency of 
ried back to Thebes, where, previous to his death, the various divinities of nature.*? The second class 
he appointed his brother Lyotis* guardian of Lab* of 'nymphs are personifications ' if tribes, races, and 
dacns; and at the satne time demanded of him as a states, such as Cyrene, and m/oy others, 
duty to take vengeance^ op Epopeus. But the t The nymphs of the first drib must again be sub- 
latter died before Lycfis could fulfil his promise, divided into various species, according to the diffe- 
( Pans. ii. 6. § 2 ; Hygin. Fab. 7, 8.) When rent ports of nature of whirh they ore the repre- 
Labdacus had grown up, Lycus surrendered the stentatives, i. Nymphs of tite tindery element. Here 
government to hipi ; but as Labdacus died soon we first mention the nymphs of the ocean, 'Cl^eat>7- 
afifer, Lycus again became the guardian of his son, vat or ’Ajc*aid6er, vvptpat aAtai, who are regarded 
Laius, but wftl expelled by his own great- nephews, as the daughters of Oceanus (Hes. Theog. 346, &c., 
Amphioq, and Zethus. (Pau$. i*. 5. § 2 ; Eurip. 364 ; Aeschyl. Prom . ; Callim. Hymn, in Diun. 
Hero. Pur. jf7.) A very different account is found 13; Apollon. Khod. iO. 1414; Soph. Philoet. 
ih Apollodorus (iii. 5. § 5), for according to it, 1470); and next the nymphs of the Mediterranean 
NycteuS and Lycus were the sons of Chthonius, or inner sea, who are regarded as the daughters of 
and were obliged to quit their country on account Nereus, whence they are called Nereides (NifpetScs; 
of the murder of Phlegyas. They then settled at Hes. Theog. 240, &c.). The rivers were repre- 
-* Hyria ; but Lycus was chosen commander by the sented by the Potameides (floTa^ijWer), who, as 
Thebans, and usurped the government which be* local divinities, were named after their rivers, as 
longed to Laius, and in which he maintained him- Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, Amnisiades, 
self for twenty years, until he was slain by Am- Pactolides. (Apollon. Khod. iii. 1219 ; Virg. Acn. 
pbion and Zethus. Nycteus made away with viii. 70; Paus. v. 5. §6, i. 31. §2; Callim. 
himself in despair, because his daughter, who was Hymn, in Diun. 15 ; Ov. Met. vi. 16 ; Steph. Bvz. 
frith child bf *Zeus, fled to Epopeus at Sicyon s. v. ’AnvtaSs.) But the nymphs of fresh water, 
but before he died, he commissioned Lycus to take j whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or wells, are also 
vCimeance on Epopeus. Lycus promised, and designated by the general uj'*ne Naiades, NrjfJej, 
kept his word, for he slew Epopeus, an# kept though they have in addition their specific names, 
Antiope as his prisoner. According to Hyginus as KpTjvtucu, iTrrycueu, 'L\tioy6fioi, AipyarlHes, or 
(Fab. 157), Nycteus and Lycus were the sons of Aiyvabts. (Horn. Od. xvii. 240 ; Apollon. Khod. 
Poseidon 'and Celaeno. (Volcker, Myihol. ties iii. 121.9; Theocrit. v. 17; Orph. Hymn. 50.6, 
JapeH. Geschiecht.% p. 116.) [L. S.] Argon. 644.) Even the rivers of the lower regions 

^NYCYI'MENE, a daughter of Epopeus, king of ! are described ft# having their nymphs; hence, 
Lesbos, or, according to others, of Nycteus. Pur- j Nyviphue infemae .paludis and Avcrnafes. 'Ov. 
sued and dishonoured by her amorous father, she Met. v. 540, Fast. ii. 610.) Many of these pre- 
concealed herself in the shade of forests, where sided over waters or springs which were believed 
ahe was metamorphosed by Athena into an owl. to inspire those that drank of them, and hence the 
(Hygin. Fab. 204 ; Ov. Met. ii. 590 ; Lutat nymphs themselves were thought to be endowed 
ad Slot. Theb. iii. 507, Serv. ad Virg. Georg . i. with prophetic or oracular power, and to inspire 
403.) - [L. S.j men with the same, and to confer upon them the 

NYMPHAE (Nt/ju^cu),, the name of a numerous gift of poetry. (Paus. iv. 27. § 2, ix. 3. § 5, 34. § 
class of inferior female divinities, though they are 3 ; Plut. Aristid. II ; Theocrit. vii. 92 ; comp, 
deaigpat^. by the title of Olympian, are called to Musae.) Inspired soothsayers or priests are there- 
thc meetings of the gods in Olympus, and dc- fore sometimes called wg^vKrjirroi. (Plat. Phaedr. 
scribed as the daughters of Zeus. But they were p. 421, e.) Their powers, however, vary with 
believed to dwell on earth in groves, on the summits those of the springs over which they presgle ; some 
pf mountains, in rivers, streams, glens, and grottoes, were thus regtirded as having the power of rcstor- 
(Horn. Od. vi. P23, Ac., xiL-318, It. xx. 8, xxiv. ing sick persons to health (Pind. Ol. xii. 26 ; Paus. 
615.) Homer farther describes them as presiding v. 5. § 6, vi. 22. § 4) ; and as water is necessary 
over game, accompanying Artemis, dancing with to feed all vegetation as Swell as all living beings, 
her, wearing in their grottoes purple garments, and the water nymphs (vSptdder) were also worshipped 
kindly watching over the fate of mortals. (Od. vi. along with Dionysus and Demeter as giving life 
105, ix. 154, xiii. 107, 356, xvii. 243, II. vi. 420, and blessings to all created beings, and this attri- 
xxir. 616.) Men offer up sacrifices either to them bute is expressed by a variety of epithets, such as 
alone, or in conjunction with other gods, such as Kapxorp6<pm. alwoKtkai , v6pi ai, Kouporpotpoi, &c. 
Hemes. ( Od. xiii. 350, xvii. 21 1, 240, xiv. 435.) As their influence was thus Exercised in all deport- 
From the places which they inhabit, they are ments of nature, they frequently appear in connec- 
calted dypordpiot (Od. vi. 105), 6p«rruftis (27. jr i. tion with higher divinities, as, for example, with 
420), and mjtd8§s (Od. xiii. 104). Apollo, the prophetic god and the protector of 

All nympbe, whose number is almost infinite, may herds and flocks (Apollon. Khod. iv. 1218) ; with 
be divided into two great classes. The first class Artemis, the huntress and the protectress of game, 
embraces those who most be regarded as a kind of for she herself was originally an Arcadian nymph 
inferior* divinities, recognised in the worship of (Apollon. Khod. i. 1225, iii. 881 ; Pans. iii. 10. 
.nature. The early Oreeks saw jn ail the phene- f 8) ; with Hermes, the fructifying god of flocks 

. mens ot ordinary nature some mdbifeetation of the (Horn. Hymn, in Aphrod. 282) ; with Dionysus 
deity ; springs, rivers,* grottoes, trees, and moun- (Orph. Hymn. 52 ; Homt. Carm. i. 1. 31, ii. 19. 

• tains, rill seemed .td them fraught with life ; and all 3) ; with Pan, the Seileni and Satyrs, whom they 

•‘■'rirafef onjy ‘the visible embodiments of so many join in their Bacchic revels and dances. 

* fide agejHe. The salutary and beneficent powerii i 2. A r ympht of mountains and grottoes* are called 

i. wm4)foi*per>Mmifi!d, and Hfegardea ns so *OpobtyvMti and *Opfufe««, but sometimes aUo 

nbrily divinities f And the sensprigns produced on | by names derived from the particular mountains 
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they inhabited, % KiOcupwviSet, IIijA uSSes, Kopv- 
Kieu r &c. (TheAVrit. vii. 137 ; Virg. Aen. i. 168, 
.500 ; Paus. v. &\§ 6, ix. 3. § 5, x. 32. § 5 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. \50, ii. 711 ; Ov. Her. xx. 221 ; 
Virg. Edog. vi. 56) 

3. Nymphs of foists, groves , and glens , were be- 
lieved sometimes to appear to and frighten solitary 
travellers. They are designated by the names 
’A KerrjtStS) 'TAr joipoi, AvAcoviaSes, and Ncmtcuoh. 
(Apollon. Rhod. i. 1066, 1227 ; Orph. Hymn. 50. 
7 ; Theocrit. xiii. 44 ; Ov. Met. xv. 490 ; .Virg. 
Georg, iv. 535.) 

4. Nymphs of trees, were believed to die together 
with the trees which hfqj. been their abode, and 
with which they had come into existence. They 
were called ApvaSts, 'A ,/uuSpvdSss or ’A SpvdSes, 
from Spvs, which signifies not only an oak, but any 
wild-growing lofty tree' ; for the nymphs of fruit 
trees were called MijAi5«, MrjAidSes, 'EiripriAiSes, 
or ’Agapn Allies. They seem to be of Arcadian 
origin, and never appear together with any of the 
great gods. (Paus. viii. 4. § 2 ; Apollon. Rhod. 
ii. 477, &c. ; Anton. Lib. 31, 32 ; Horn. Hymn, 
in Ven. 259, &c.) 

The second class of nymphs, who were connected 
with certain races or localities (N v/japai x0° viai t 
Apollon. Rhod. ii. 504), usually have a name de- 
rived from the pla^ra with which they are asso- 
ciated, as Nysiades, Dodonides, Lemniae. (Ov. 
East. iii. 769, Met. v. 412, ix. 651 ; Apoliod. iii. 
4. § 3 ; Schol. ad Pintl. Ot. xiii. 74.) 

The sacrifices offered to nymphs usually con* 
sisted of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but ngper of 
wine, (Theocrit. v. 12, 53, 139, 149 ; Serv. ad 
Virg. Georg, iv. 380, Edog, v. 74.) They were 
worshipped and honoured with sanctuaries in many 
parts of Greece, especially near springs, groves, and 
grottoes, as, for example, near a spring at Cyrtone 
(Paus. ix. 24. § 4), in Attica (i. 31. §2), at Olym- 
pia (v. 15. § 4, vi. 22. § 4), at Megara (i. 40. § 1), 
between Sicyon and Phlius (ii. 11. § 3), and other 
places. Nymphs are represented in works of art 
as beautiful maidens, either quite naked or only 
half-covered. Later poets sometimes describe 
thorn as haviug sea-coloured hair. (Ov. Met v. 
432.) [L. S.J 

N YMPIIIDIA'NUS(Ni>ju^>i5iai'os), of Smyrna, 
a Neo-Platonist, lived in the time of the emperor 
Julian, and was the brother of Maximus and 
Claudianus. The emperor Julian, who was greatly 
attached to Maximus, made Nymphidianus his in- 
terpreter and Greek secretary, though he was more 
fit to write declamations and disputations than 
letters. 116 survived his brother Maximus, and 
died at an advanced age. (Eunap. Vii. Soph. p. 
137.) x [L. S.J 

NYMPHI'DIUS 17UPUS, had served in the 
army, along with the younger Pliny, who warmly 
recommends his son to the emperor Trajan. (Plin. 
Ep. x. 19 or 56.) 

NYMPHI'DIUS SABI'NUS, was commander 
of the praetorian, troops, together with Tigellinus, 
towards the latter end of Nero's reign. He took an 
Active part in suppressing the conspiracy of Piso 
against Nero, a. d. 66, and was in consequence re- 
warded by the emperor with the consular insignia. 
His mother was a freed woman, who was accustomed 
to sell her favours to the servants of the imperial 
palace ; and as Caligula did not disdain such inter- 
course, Nymphidius claimed that emperor for his 
lather. On the death of Nero in a, d. 68, Nym* 
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phidiuf . attempted to seize the' throne, but w4s 
murdered by the friehds of Galba. (Tac, Ann. xv. 
72, Hist. i. 5, 25, 37 ; Plut. Gctib. ^-15.) 

NYMPHIS (Ndjtiis), the son of Xenagoras, 
a native of the Pontic Heracleia, lived in the middle 
of the second century, b. c., and was a person of 
distinction in .his native ; land, as well as an* his- 
torical writer of some note. He was sent as 
ambassador to the Galatians to propitiate that 
people, when the inhabitants of Heracleia had 
offended them by assisting Mithridates, the son of 
Ariobarzanes, with whom the Galatians were at 
war. (Memnon, c. 24, ed. Orefii.) As Ariobarzanes 
was succeeded bg this Mithridates about b. c. 248, 
we may refer the embassy to this year.-'; (Clinton, 
F. H. sub anno.) Memnon likewise mentions 
(c. 11) a Nymphis, as one of the , exiles in b. c. 
281, when Seleucus, after the death of Lysimachus, 
threatened Heracleia; but notwithstanding the 
remark of Clinton (sub anno £81) the interval of 
forty-one years between the two events just men- 
tioned, leads to the conclusion that the lattgr 
Nymphis was a different person from the historian, 
more especially as Memnon, in the former case, 
expressly distinguishes Nymphis by the epithet # 
d iaropiKos. Nymphis was the author of three; 
works, which are referred to by the ancient 
writers : — 

1. n (pi AA e£dv8pov ical rwv A ut86x<ev xol 
'Etriydvuv, concerning Alexander , his successors, and 
their descendants , in twenty-four books. This work 
ended at the accession of the third Ptolemy, B. c. 
247. (Suid. s. v. Nvytpis ; Aelian, H. N. xvii. 3.) 

2..IIepl 'HpanAeias, in thirteen books, gave the 
history of his native city to the overthrow of the 
tyrants in b. c. 281. (Suid. 1. c. ; Athen. xii. 
pp. 536, a. 549, a. xiv, p. 619, e. ; Schol. adApolL 
Rhod. ii. 650, 729, 752, iv. 247 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
W T irios, $pl(os ; Plut. Moral, p. 248, d. ; Schol. ad 
Arisloph. Av. 874.). 

3. Il€pf7rAoi»s ’A alas. (Athen. xiii. p. 596,e*) *■ 

The fragments of Nymphis are collected^ by 
J. C. Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, Leipzig, " 
1816, pp. 95 — 102. (Voss, de Hist. Graecis, p. 140, 
ed. Westermann ; Clinton, P. H. vol. iii. p. 510.) 

NY'MPHIUS, an Italian Greek, lone of the 
chief men of Palaepolis, who, together with Cha- t 
rilaiis, betrayed the town to Q. Publilius Philo, 
the Roman proconsul, in the second Samnite war 
(b. c. 323), and drove out the Roman garrison. 
(Liv. viii. 25, .26.) 

NYMPHODO'RUS (N upupdfopos), a citizen , 
of Abdcra, whose sister married Sitalces, king of 
Thrace. The Athenians, who had previously re- 
garded Nymphodorus as their enemy, made him 
their proxenus in b. c. 431, and, through his medi-^ 
ation, obtained the alliance of Sitalces, for which* 
they were anxious, and conferred the freedom of 
their city on Sadocus, Sitalces 1 son. Nymphodorus 
also brought about a reconciliation between the 
Athenians and Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and 
persuaded them to restore to him the to tiro of 
Thermo, which they had taken in b. c. 432 (see 
Time. i. 61). In b. c. 430 Nymphodorus aided In 
the seizure, at Bisanthe, of AwsTKuq junjl the 
other ambassadors, who were .on their way to ajtk 
aid of the Persian kin$ against the Athenians. 
(Herod, vii. 

Ack. 145.) 
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which he lived it unknown, but be was the author 
of a Woft enttyled N opijxa ’Aofer, that is, the Laws 
or Customs •fSf Asia, of which the third book is 
• mentioned by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom, i. p. 
139 1 cotop. Prolrept. 19). who quotes from it a 
passage concerning 3 onie Egyptian customs. In the 
second of the passages hete cited Clemens calls the 
work Ndjuifia 0ap6apticd !, but there can be no doubt 
that it was the same " production as the N 6ptpa 
*Acrlas. Sometimes it is referred to under the brief 
title of Nd/uoi. (SchoL <ul Apollon. Wiocl. ii. 1010, 
1031, iii. 202, iv. 1470.) The Scholiast on So- 
phocles (Oed. Col. 337) quotes the thirteenth book 
of this work ; but the whole lost, and only a 
very few fragments have been transmitted to us. 

2. Of Syracuse, likewise an historian, seems to 
have lived about the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great of Macedonia. He was the author of a 
work entitled *A<rias TleplirAovs (Athen. vi. p. 205, 
vii. p. 321, xiii. p. 609), and of a second entitled 
Ilf pi twv iv ZZiKfXta *davpa$opevav (Athen. i. p. 19, 
xiii. p. 588), which is sometimes simply referred to 
by the title Ekpl Jinctklas. (Athen. viii. p. 331, x. 
p. 452 ; SchoL ad Theocrit. i. 69, v. 1 5, ad Horn. 
Qd. p. 301, where, instead of M epifnjSwpof, we 
should read N up<p66otpos ; comp. Aelian, 11. A. 
xL 20.) Aelian (II. A. xvi. 34) quotes a state- 
ment from Nyraphodorus relating to the use the 
Sardinians made of goat-skins, and from which it 
might be inferred that he also wrote on Sardinia, but 
this may have been a mere digression introduced 
into his work on Sicily. (Plin. Elench. libb. iii. v. 
vii. xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxv. ; Tertull. De An. 57 ; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. ’A Oupas ; Harpocrat., Hesycb. s.v. 
al* Has ; comp. Ebert, Dissert. Sicul. pp. 155 — 
222.) [L. S.] 

NYMPHODO'RUS (Hvp<f>65o)pos\ a Greek 
physician, who must have lived in or before the 
third century B. c., as he is mentioned by Hera- 
cleides of Tarentum (ap. Galen, Comment, in Ilippocr. 
u De Artie.'" iv. 40, voL xviii. pt. i. p.736). He 
was celebrated for the invention of a machine for 
the reduction of dislocations, called ykwaadKopov^ 
which was afterwards somewhat modified by Aris- 
tion, and of which a description is given by Ori- 
basius (de Machinanu c. 24, p. 179, &c.). lie is 
mentioned by Celsus [along with several other 
eminent surgepns (viii. 20, p. 185), and is perhaps 
the person quoted by Pliny, in the passages re- 
ferred to in the»preceding article. 

Fabricius (Bibl. G'r.xiiL p. 351, 352, ed. vet.) and 
Haller (Bibl. Chirurg. and Bibl. Med. Bract.) sup- 
pose him to be the same person as Nymphodotus 
(N vp(p6Soros), whose medical formulae are quoted 
% Andromachus (ap. Galen, de Compos. Medicam. 
see. Gen. vi. 14, vol. xiii. p. 926), Aetius (iii. 1. 
§§ 45, 49, pp. 500, 504, 505, 506), and Paulus 
Aegineta (vii. 12, p. 665), and who must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ ; 
but this is quite uncertain. [ \V. A. G.J 

NYMPHO'DOTUS. [Nymphodorux] 

. NY'PSIUS (Nitytor), a native of Neapolis,/md 
X brave and skilfnl officer, who was sent by the 
younger Dionysius to the relief of the citadel at 
Syracuse, which was besieged by the Syracusans 
under Dion. He arrived just in time to prevent 
the garrison from surrendering the citadel, and, by 
is sudden sally in the might, defeated the Syra- 
cusans with great slaughter; but the next day, 
Dion having returned to the city, Nypsius was 
defeated in his tun, and once more shut up < 
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within the citadel. (Diod. xv/ 18— -20 ; Plut. 
Dion. 41 —46.) f [E. H. B.] 

NYSA (NCcra), a daughter j if Aristaeus, who 
was believed to have brought up the infant god 
Dionysus, and from whom -onefof the many towns 
of the name of Nysa was beltoved to have derived 
its name. (Diod. iii. 69.) f [L. S.] 

NYSA or NYSSA j£N iaa or Nucrcra). 1. 
Queen of Bithynia, wife of Nicomedes II., and 
mother of Nicomedes III. (Memnon, c. 30.) 
She is generally considered to have been originally 
a dancer, because Nicomedes III. is termed, by 
his rival Mithridates, “ saltatricis JUius" (Justin, 
xxxviii. 5) ; but it is mofe probable that the latter 
by such an expression meant to stigmatise Nico- 
medes as illegitimate, though he was in reality the 
son of Nysa. 

2. Wife of Nicomedes III. Mithridates pre- 
tended that 6he was the mother of the impostor, 
whom he set up as a claimant to the throne of 
Bithynia, n. c. 74. (Mithr. Ep. ad Arsac. ap. 
Sail. Hist. iv. p. 239, ed. Gerlach.) 

3. A daughter of Nicomedes III., whose cause 
was defended by J. Caesar, in gratitude for her 
father's friendship. (Suet. Caes. 49.) 

4. A sister of Mithridates the Great, who was 
taken prisoner by Lucullus at Cabeira, which 
saved her from sharing the l&ie of the other sisters 
and wives of the king, who were put to death 
shortly after at Phamacia. (Plut. Lucull. 18.) 

5. A daughter of Mithridates the Great, who 

had been betrothed to the king of Cyprus, but 
accompanied her father in his flight to the king- 
dom of Bosporus, where she ultimately shared his 
fate, and put an end to her life by poison, b. c. 63. 
( Appian, Mithr. 1 1 1.) [E. H. B.] 

N YSAEUS, NY'SIUS, NYSEUS, or NYSI'- 
GENA (Nvtrrfioy), a surname of Dionysus, derived 
from Nysa, a mountain or city, either in Thrace, 
Arabia, or India, where he was said to have been 
brought up by nymphs. According to some, it was 
derived from Nisus, who is said to have been his 
father, or at least to have educated ’him. (Horn. 
II. vi. 133, 1 It/inn. xxv. 5 ; Apollon. Khod. ii. 
905, iv. 431 ; ‘Diod. i. 15, iii. 68 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. iii. 23 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 806 ; Ov. Met. iv. 
13.) [L. S.] 

N YSAEUS (Nt/oxuoj), son of the elder Diony- 
sius, tyrant of Syracuse, by his wife Ari6tomache, 
the daughter of Hipparinus. (Diod. xvi. 6.) We 
know nothing of the steps by which he rose to the 
supreme power at Syracuse ; but it seems probable 
that he succeeded his brother Hipparinus in the 
sovereignty, which he held until b. c. 346, when 
he was expelled by his half-brother, the younger 
Dionysius. (Plut. Timolp 1.) He was chiefly 
remarkable for his love <ft* drinking and his im- 
moderate addiction to gross sensual indulgences. 
(Theopomp. ap. Athen. x . pp. 435, 436 ; Aelian, 
F.//. ii. 41.) [E.H.B.] 

NYSEIDES or NYSIADES (Nfom), the 
nymphs of Nysa, who are said to have reared 
Dionysus, and whose names are Cissets, Nysa, 
Erato, Eriphia, Bromia, and Polyhymno. (Hygin. 
Fab. 182, Poet. Astr. in 21 ; Apollod. iii. 4. § 3 ; 
Ov. Met. iii. 314, East. iii. 7 69 ; Orph. Hymn. 
60. 14 ; SchoL ad Horn. II. xviii. 486.) [L. S. j 

NYX (Ni/{), Nox or Night personified. Homer 
(II. xiv. 259, &c.) calls her the subduer of gods 
and men, and relates that Zeus himself stood in 
awe of her. In the ancient cosmogonies Night is 
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one of the very firstlereated beings, for she is de- 
scribed as the daughter of Chaos, and the sister of 
Erebus, by whom shJtbecame the mother of Aether 
and Hemera. (Hes. 123, &c.) According 

to the Orphics (Argon\H) she was the daughter 
of Eros. She is further Wid, without any husband, 
to have given birth to h}oros, the Keres, Thanatos, 
- Hypnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hesperides, 
Moerae, Nemesis, and similar beings. (Hes. Theog. 
211, &c. ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 17.) In later 
poets, with whom she is merely the personification 
of the darkness of night, she is sometimes described 
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as a winged goddess (Eurip. Orest. 176), and 
sometimes as riding in a chariot, covered with a 
dark garment and accompanied by the Stars in her 
course. (Eurip. /on, 1150-; Theocrit iii in fin. ; 
Orph. Hymn . 2. 7 ; Virg. Am. v. 721 ; Tibullii. 
1. 87 ; Val. Flacc. Hi. 211.) Her residence was 
in the darkness of Hades. (Hes. Theog. 748 ; 
Eurip. Orest. 175 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 390.) A statue 
of Night, the work of Rhoecus, existed at Ephesus 
(Paus. x. 38. § 3). On the chest of Cypselns she 
was represented carrying in her arms the gods of 
Sleep and Death, as two boys (v. 18. § 1 ). [L. S.] 
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